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The  Eastern  Farmer  in  1932 

Production  Costs  Will  Be  Lower  —  Taxes  Still  High 


Published  Weekly 

- 
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HE  farmers  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States  are  completing  a 
generally  unsatisfactory  year  and  at¬ 
tention  is  now  being  directed  toward 
the  possibilities  of  a  more  favorable  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  in  1932.  There  is  apparent 
a  better  underlying  sentiment  and  a  lifting 
of  prices  of  farm  products  from  the  low 
points  recently  made.  In  all  probability, 
1931  will  mark  the  low  point  in  farm  prices 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unfavorable  conditions  which  will 
doubtless  prevent  any  rapid  recovery. 

One  of  the  unfavorable  factors  is  the  low 
buying  power  of  the  entire  population.  This 
came  first  to  the  agricultural  population  and 
those  who  are  seeking  the  causes  of  the 
present  depression  often  overlook,  or  give 
insufficient  attention  to,  the  curtailment  of 
buying  power  of  almost  the  entire  agricul¬ 
tural  sections  of  the  country.  When  crops 
and  livestock  bring  less  than  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  buying  power  is  destroyed  and  the 
fact  that  one  person  in  every  three  is  di¬ 
rectly  affected  in  his  purchases  by  the  low 
prices  of  farm  commodities  has  had  a  cum¬ 
ulative  effect,  especially  since  this  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  population  is  unable  to  buy  the 
manufactured  products. 

The  chart  given  below  shows  the  trend 
of  prices  received  by  New  Jersey  farmers, 
the  prices  paid  by  New  Jersey  farmers, 
the  rapidly  rising  tax 
rate  and,  for  the  last 
few  months,  the 
general  trend  of  re¬ 
tail  prices  paid  by 
farmers  in  the 
United  States.  The 
line  showing  the 
general  level  of 
prices  of  products 
bought  by  farmers 
includes  labor,  fertil¬ 
izer,  and  seed,  all  of 
which  have  come 
down  from  the  peak 
reached  in  1920. 

There  are  other 
commodities,  how¬ 
ever,  which  have  not 
been  deflated  to  this 
level  and  this  applies 
particularly  to  arti¬ 
cles  manufactured 
under  the  influence 


By  William  B.  Duryee, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  New  Jersey 

The  rapidly  mounting  tax  burden  in  a  time 
of  declining  agricultural  prices  constitutes 
a  separate  problem  of  great  importance  and 
the  full  effect  of  this  cannot  be  measured 
as  yet. 

In  1932  the  farmer  will  have  the  advant¬ 
age  of  purchasing  most  of  his  supplies  on  a 
much  more  favorable  basis  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  With  the  exception  of  taxes, 
therefore,  the  farmer’s  cost  of  production  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  lower  than  for  a 
number  of  years.  Even  a  slight  upturn  in 
prices  of  farm  products  would  establish  a 
better  relation  between  the  prices  paid  and 
prices  received  and  bring  about  a  more 
favorable  economic  position. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
measures  to  be  taken  through  congressional 
action  to  improve  the  status  of  the  farmer. 
Whatever  is  done  in  this  field,  however,  can 
be  liberally  discounted  as  a  method  of  im¬ 
proving  the  economic  status  of  individual 
farmers.  No  matter  what  may  be  done  by 
legislation  or  by  collective  action,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  now  in  play  cannot  be  definite¬ 
ly  halted  by  legislation  and  we  shall  be  for¬ 
tunate  if  further  measures  designed  to  stab¬ 
ilize  prices  and  to  give  farm  relief  do  not 
multiply  the  difficulties  and  prolong  the  de¬ 
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pression  which  they  are  intended  to  remedy. 

History  shows  that  the  prices  of  farm 
products  advance  during  war  periods,  main¬ 
tain  the  rise  following  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  for  a  period,  and  then  decline, 
reaching  what  have  .always  been  called 
“pre-war  levels.”  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  in  the  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment  caused  in  part  by  greatly  increased 
production  of  food,  accompanied  by  a  ma¬ 
jor  industrial  depression  that  is  seriously 
curtailing  consumer  buying  power.  The  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation  always  increases  in  war  and 
post-war  periods  and  becomes  exceedingly 
oppressive  when  net  income  is  reduced 
without  tax  adjustment.  The  tax  burden  on 
agriculture  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
heavy  expenditures  made  by  municipalities 
particularly  for  school  and  road  construc¬ 
tion  purposes.  These  costs  are  spread  over 
a  period  of  years  and  must  be  paid  for  no 
matter  how  unfavorable  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation  may  become.  It  is  in  these  periods 
that  we  learn  the  truth  of  the  expression 
that  “there  is  nothing  sure  but  death  and 
taxes.” 

When  economic  conditions  and  price 
levels  are  favorable,  as  in  war  periods,  near¬ 
ly  all  types  of  farmers  receive  good  in¬ 
comes,  the  scale  of  living  rises  and  we  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  a  standard  that  seems 

With  the 
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decline  in  prices  ac¬ 
companied  by  high 
costs  the  millstones 
begin  to  grind  and  it 
is  then  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  exceed- 
ingly  personal  and 
selective.  Those  who 
can  adjust  their  pro¬ 
duction  costs  to  the 
new  conditions  sur¬ 
vive  while  others 
drop  back  or  go  into 
other  vocations. 

The  problem  be¬ 
comes  an  individual 
one.  The  initiative 
and  ability  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  are  para¬ 
mount  in  these  times. 
No  agency  of  the 
government  can 
render  direct  assist¬ 
ance.  Through  an- 
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Cheap  Milk 

It’s  an  Old ,  Old .  Game 


c 


HEAP  milk  is  an  old,  old,  game  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  Like,  “ HEADS  1  WIN, 
TAILS  YOU  LOSE.” 

We  had  it  long  before  cooperative  marketing 
was  ever  thought  of.  It  has  always  been  the 
dealers’  constant  aim  and  desire.  One  of  his  great¬ 
est  assets.  No  matter  about  his  own  efficiency  or 
market  conditions.  He  could  always  increase 
profits  or  make  up  for  losses  by  paying  farmers 
less.  So  long  as  dairymen  let  him,  how  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  could  you  blame  him.  It  s 
good  business  FOR  HIM.  But  it’s  bad  FOR 
YOU. 

Before  organization,  the  dealer  had  it  all  his 
own  way.  Fluid  markets  were  like  newly  discov¬ 
ered  gold  mines.  Producers  were  willing  to  sell 
milk  at  any  price  so  long  as  it  was  above  what  they 
were  getting  at  butter  and  cheese  factories  or  con- 
denseries.  They  competed  frantically  with  each 
other  in  their  scramble  for  dealers.  CHEAP 
MILK  was  the  inevitable  result.  Milk  prices  went 
lower  and  lower.  Dairy  farming,  the  backbone  of 
agriculture  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  disaster.  THEN  IT  WAS 
THAT  ORGANIZATION  WAS  BORN. 

DEALERS  HAVE  NEVER  LET  UP  IN 
THEIR  FIGHT  FOR  CHEAP  MILK.  That's 


why  they  have  opposed  organization  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Failing  to  prevent  it  they  have  sought  to 
discredit  it.  Failing  to  discredit  it  they  now  seek 
to  nullify  its  efforts  by  keeping  producers  divided. 
There  have  been  strikes,  indictments,  propaganda. 
Every  weapon  of  commercial  warfare  has  been 
used  ruthlessly. 

CHEAP  MILK  IS  A  REALITY  TODAY 
ONLY  BECAUSE  DAIRYMEN  LET  DEAL¬ 
ERS  KEEP  THEM  DIVIDED.  Instead  of  com¬ 
peting  as  individuals  they  compete  in  groups. 
This  division  among  producers  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  dealers  to  break  down  price  structures 
which  cooperative  marketing  has  maintained  for 
ten  years. 

CHEAP  MILK  IS  COSTING  PRODUCERS 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  SHED  MIL¬ 
LIONS  OF  DOLLARS  EVERY  MONTH. 
UNITY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION  IS 
THE  ONLY  THING  THAT  CAN  STOP  IT. 


MEETINGS! 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  local  farm  organization 
leaders. 

Learn  about  this  milk  price  situation  first  hand. 
W atch  for  announcements l 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

ELEVEN  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The  Turn  in  the  Road 


New  Problems  Require  New  Solutions  —  How  an 


THE  turn  in  the  road  or  the  trail  always  has  a 
certain  fascination  for  mankind  in  general. 
There  are  some  turns  in  the  road  that  we 
would  like  to  forget  and  others  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  remembering.  Most  of  us  can  well  re¬ 
member  many  of  the  turns  in  the  highway  that  we 
used  to  make  before  the  days  of  gasoline.  The  road 
back  from  town  has  had  a  lot  of  the  turns  taken 
out  of  it  by  our  new  system  of  building  roads.  Some 
of  those  old  strips  of  dirt  roads  on  the  curve  that 
were  cut  off  “when  the  concrete  came  through”  are 
becoming  landmarks  of  another  generation. 

If  we  just  turn  the  calendar  of  our  minds  back  a 
few  years,  we  can  well  recall  making  many  of  those 
turns  in  the  road.  You  perhaps  recall  how,  on  those 
cold  nights,  you  were  all  wrapped  up  in  the  old 
buffalo  robe  with  the  old  soapstone  or  a  couple  of 
bricks  rolled  up  in  a  bran  sack.  And  how  the  team 
lagged  along  as  they  waded  through  the  drifts  and 
how  you  wondered  how  much  snow  would  be  piled 
up  in  front  of  the  big  barn  door  when  you  drove  into 
the  yard.  Then,  when  you  made  the  last  turn,  how 
the  team  used  to  bright¬ 
en  up  and  step  along, 
and  you  would  begin  to 
shake  the  snow  out  of 
the  blankets  and  watch 
to  see  if  the  folks  had 
thought  to  “put  the  lan¬ 
tern  out  for  you  at  the 
woodshed  door.”  Perhaps 
as  you  swung  into  the 
yard,  and  reached  out  to 
pick  up  the  lantern,  you 
said  to  yourself,  “I  wish 
I  could  press  a  button 
and  have  the  whole  barn 
floor  all  lighted  up  with 
electricity  just  like 
things  were  in  town.” 

Most  of  us  like  to  rem¬ 
inisce  a  little  once  in  a 
while  about  the  “good 
old  days,”  but  I  doubt  if 
very  many  of  us  would 


By  V.  B.  Hart, 

New  York,  State  College  of  Agriculture 

care  much  to  go  back  to  them.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
however,  to  not  forget  those  days.  Their  memory 
helps  some  of  us  younger  persons  to  appreciate  the 
conveniences  of  modern  times. 

Along  with  the  changes  that  we  have  had  in 
transportation,  have  come  many  economic  changes 
that  now  call  for  radical  adjustments  in  the  ways 
which  men  rim  their  farm  businesses.  Twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago,  if  you  found  a  farmer  who  was 
following  a  regular  practice  of  taking  an  annual  in¬ 
ventory  of  his  business  and  filing  a  credit  statement 
at  his  bank,  the  chances  are  that  he  was  some  city 
person  who  had  been  a  bookkeeper  and  when  he 
went  out  on  the  farm  he  brought  along  with  him  all 
of  his  bookkeeping  equipment.  His  journals,  ledgers, 
and  day  book  usually  lasted  about  as  long  as  many 
others  of  his  ideas  of,  “how  people  should  farm.”  At 
the  present  time,  however,  there  are  apparently 
between  15  and  20  thousand  farmers  in  New 

York  State  who  each 
year  get  ready  for  the 
turn  in  the  farm  man¬ 
agement  road  by  taking 
an  inventory  of  their 
businesses,  and  filing 
credit  statements  with 
their  banks.  There  is 
probably  less  place  at 
the  present  time  than 
ever  before  for  any 
complicated  system  of 
records  or  accounts  on 
our  average  farm.  In  the 
same  way  that  farmers 
tried  out  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  by  exper¬ 
ience  selected  the  most 
practical  type,  so  by  try¬ 
ing  out  a  lot  of  different 
kinds  of  farm  account 
books  and  records,  New 


Annual  Inventory  Helps 


An  inventory  makes  it  possible  for  a  borrower  to 
present  a  credit  statement  to  his  banker. 

York  State  farmers  have  come  to  considering  the 
farm  inventory  and  credit  statement  as  the  one 
most  important  and  most  practical  record  that  they 
can  keep. 

The  week  of  January  4-9,  1932,  is  “Farm  Inven¬ 
tory  Week,”  and  the  extension  service  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  again  coopera¬ 
ting  with  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers  Association  on  the  fifth  annual 
farm  inventory  and  credit  statement  campaign.  It  is 
“Farm  Inventory  Time  Again,”  and  before  Saturday 
night  of  Farm  Inventory  Week  thousands  of  New 
York  State  farmers  will  have  again  taken  their  an¬ 
nual  inventory  and  filled  out  a  credit  statement  for 
filing  at  their  banks.  The  fifty-five  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agents  and  their  assistants,  and  the  fifty-five 
County  Key  Bankers  in  New  York  State  will  be 
doing  everything  possible  during  Inventory  Week  to 
encourage  the  man  who  has  never  taken  an  inven¬ 
tory  to  put  his  farm  on  a  business  basis  by  finding 
out  just  where  he  stands  financially. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  New  York  State 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


An  annual  inventory  gives  more  information  for 
the  time  required  than  any  other  form  of  farm 
accounts. 


The  Inside  of  An  Egg 

It  May  Look  Fine  But  the  Consumer  Is  Interested  in  the  Taste 


NOTHING  brings  to  the  breakfast  table  a  more 
delicious  flavor  or  more  inviting  appearance 
than  good  fresh  eggs.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  a  bad  egg. 
In  between  these  extremes  are  various  stages  of 
staleness  which  our  tastes  usually  can  detect.  All 
housewives  know  that  eggs  are  not  all  alike  inside. 
Buying  eggs  is  something  like  buying  melons;  they 
look  fine  on  the  outside,  but  turn  out  to  be  most 
anything  inside.  You  can’t  very  well  ask  the  dealer 
to  break  the  shell  to  see  what  the  egg  is  like  inside 
so  you  have  to  take  his  word  for  the  quality.  The 
grocer  can  get  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  egg  by 
candling  it,  which  is  the  best  any  one  can  do  at 
present.  Sometime  someone  may  discover  or  invent 
a  better  method. 

An  egg  to  be  candled  is  held  close  to  a  circular 
opening  through  which  a  strong  light  is  shining. 
The  egg  is  given  a  quick  twist  so  that  the  contents 
revolve.  Enough  light  comes  through  the  shell  that 
the  air  cell  at  the  large  end  of  the  egg  can  be  seen 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  yolk  floats  past  and  the 
density  of  its  shadow  may  be  observed.  The  smaller 
the  air  cell  the  less  has  been  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  through  the  shell  and  the  better  the  quality 
of  the  egg.  The  darker  the  yolk  shadow,  (as  a  rule, 
but  not  always,)  and  the  faster  the  revolution,  the 
more  watery  is  the  white  and  the  lower  the  quality. 
The  exception  is  the  egg  with  a  dark  yolk  but  high 
in  quality  laid  by  hens  getting  large  amounts  of 
fresh  green  food.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  tests 
that  eggs  are  graded  for  interior  quality.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  New  York  State  we  have  Grade  Fancy, 
Grade  A,  Grade  B,  and  Grade  C. 

A  rather  curious  thing  happens  when  the  eggs 
are  shipped.  They  refuse  to  stay  in  their  own  grade. 
For  instance; — suppose  a  30-dozen  case  of  eggs  is 
carefully  candled  and  graded  on  some  farm,  say  12 
hours  by  train  from  New  York.  It  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  10  dozen  Grade  Fancy;  15  dozen  Grade  A’s  and 
5  dozen  Grade  B’s.  The  case  is  immediately  shipped 
to  New  York  and  the  garder  goes  down  on  the  same 
train  and  is  on  hand  to  regrade  the  case  of  eggs 
when  it  arrives  at  the  market.  The  chances  are  that 


By  L.  E,  Weaver, 

A.  A.  Poultry  Editor 

instead  of  10  dozen  Grade  Fancy;  there  will  be  now 
only  three  or  four  dozen.  The  others  have  gone  down 
into  Grade  A  or  some  may  even  be  Grade  B.  Many 
of  the  Grade  A’s  will  now  be  down  in  Grade  B.  There 
will  probably  not  be  any  Grade  C’s  although  there 
may  be. 

This  test  shows  us  two  things: — First  we  can  see 
that  the  disturbance  of  the  egg  by  candling  and 
packing,  the  shaking  by  its  railway  journey  plus  a 


These  eggs  are  properly  candled,  graded,  and 
packed.  Will  they  retain  their  quality  until  they 
reach  the  consumer’s  table? 


possible  increase  in  temperature  has  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  egg  when  candled,  apparently 
lowering  the  quality.  Probably  it  has  actually  done 
so.  The  second  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the 
test  is  that  some  eggs  went  down  faster  than  others. 
This  must  mean  that  they  were  actually  different 
in  the  first  place  although  they  appeared  alike  be¬ 
fore  the  candle.  If  these  eggs  had  been  put  into  stor¬ 
age  and  examined  after  several  months  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  interior  quality  would  be  even  more 
noticeable. 

To  explain  why  these  differences  occur  we  can 
begin  with  the  shell.  All  egg  shells  are  porous,  but 
some  are  more  so  than  others.  Some  shells  are  thick 
and  some  are  thin.  Therefore,  moisture  can  get  out 
of  some  eggs  easier  than  out  of  others.  The  air  cell 
becomes  larger  in  the  thin-shelled  eggs  and  the 
quality  goes  down. 

Bacteria  within  the  egg  are  directly  responsible 
for  rots,  and  molds  are  the  agents  that  produce  the 
musty  flavor  often  noticed  in  stale  eggs.  Both  the 
bacteria  and  the  molds  can  enter  more  easily 
through  thin-shells. 

We  have  already  seen  that  some  eggs  deteriorate 
more  quickly  than  others  and  must  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  all  new  laid  eggs  are  not  just  alike  inside. 
Another  piece  of  evidence  showing  the  same  thing 
is  the  fact  that  we  almost  never  get  a  100  per  cent 
hatch  of  fertile  eggs.  Apparently  when  a  hen  sets 
out  to  make  an  egg  she  tries  her  best  to  finish  the 
job  even  if  she  is  short  an  item  or  two.  She  may  also 
put  in  something  that  doesn’t  belong  there.  If  she 
has  it  in  her  system,  she  can’t  very  well  keep  it  out 
of  the  egg.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  very  dark, 
almost  black  color  that  develops  in  storage  in  the 
yolks  of  eggs  from  hens  fed  on  cottonseed  meal.  The 
feed  that  the  hens  receive  has  a  very  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  original  quality  of  the  eggs,  and  also 
with  the  way  they  hold  up  in  trade.  Strong  odors  of 
onion  and  poor  quality  fish  meal  can  sometimes  be 
detected  in  eggs.  Green  alfalfa  and  grass  color  the 
yolks  dark;  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat  and  mangles 
cause  light  colored  yolks.  Kale  is  said  to  produce 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Know  Where  You  Stand 

HE  article,  “The  Turn  in  the  Road,”  in  this 
issue,  by  Dr.  V.  B.  Hart,  calls  our  attention 
again  to  the  annual  farm  inventory  and  credit 
statement  campaign  sponsored  by  the  extension 
service  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Bankers’  Association.  With  our 
rapidly  changing  economic  conditions  it  certainty 
is  more  than  ever  important  for  the  individual 
farmer  to  put  his  farm  on  a  business  basis  by 
taking  his  annual  inventory  and  filing  a  credit 
statement  at  his  bank. 

There  are  some  things  of  so  great  value  that 
they  cannot  be  inventoried.  In  his  article,  “The 
Turn  in  the  Road,”  Dr.  Hart  tells  us  about  taking 
an  inventory  of  what  we  own  and  what  we  owe, 
and  that  the  farm  inventory  should  include  farm, 
stock,  and  tools,  etc.  But  how  about  setting  val¬ 
ues  on  such  things  as  our  sound  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  organizations,  our  Farm  Bureau, 
our  Granges,  and,  more  especially,  our  faith  in 
those  organizations  and  our  faith  in  the  business 
of  farming  itself.  Those  items  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  dollars  and  cents  and  cannot  be  put  down 
on  a  credit  statement  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
most  valuable  assets  and  should  be  supported  and 
protected  even  more  carefuly  than  that  summary 
of  our  business  which  we  are  told  to  deposit  with 
our  banker. 


Cortland  County  Farmers  Demand 
Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 

UCH  excitement  has  been  caused  recently 
in  Cortland  County,  New  York,  by  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  grant  appropriations  for  1932  for  the  Cortland 
County  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus.  The  super¬ 
visors  gave  as  their  reasons  for  this  action  the 
necessity  for  economy  and  the  claim  that  most 
of  the  farm  people  of  the  County  did  not  care 
whether  there  was  a  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  or 
not. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  action  of  the 
Supervisors  a  great  mass  meeting,  attended  by 
several  hundred  farm  people  of  Cortland  County, 
asked  the  Supervisors  to  reconsider  their  action. 
Telegrams  from  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  praising  the  work  of 
the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  organizations,  were 
read  at  this  meeting.  The  Master  of  the  Pomona 
Grange  of  Cortland  County  presided,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  the  farm  organizations  spoke, 
as  well  as  dozens  of  farmers  and  farm  women 
living  in  the  County.  One  man  handed  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  signed  by  some  forty  or  fifty  non-Farm  Bu¬ 


reau  members.  This  speaker  said  that  every 
farmer  whom  he  had  asked  to  sign  the  petition 
did  so,  stating  that  he  would  be  sorry  indeed  to 
see  the  Farm  Bureau  cease  its  work  in  the 
County  and  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  join 
the  organization  because  money  was  so  scarce. 

The  loss  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Cortland,  or  in  any  other  farm 
county  in  the  United  States,  would  be  a  great 
calamity  at  any  time  and,  especially,  at  this  time 
when  the  problems  which  confront  agriculture 
are  so  difficult.  We  believe  that  nearly  all  the 
farmers  and  farm  women  believe  in  these  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  farmers  are  not  an  expressive 
class;  they  do  not  speak  up  for  their  own  rights 
until,  often,  it  is  too  late.  If  there  are  farmers 
who  do  not  believe  in  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
work,  most  of  these  are  not  familiar  with  what 
these  splendid  organizations  are  doing  for  agri¬ 
culture  both  within  the  County  and  throughout 
the  State. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  making  a 
great  fight  for  tax  reduction  and  for  the  efficient 
spending  of  public  money.  But  why  should  such 
savings  always  begin  by  cutting  off  services  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  success  of  agriculture?  This  Cort¬ 
land  case  is  a  good  example  of  what  happens 
when  appropriations  are  slashed  without  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  tax  reduction  based  on  careful  study  of 
all  the  facts.  Farmers  themselves  should  formu¬ 
late  such  a  tax  reduction  program,  and  the  local 
meetings  of  the  farm  organizations  are  the  best 
places  to  start  tax  discussions  and  study  for  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  improvement. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Feed  Situation 

E  have  a  letter  from  a  farmer  stating  that 
feed  prices  have  rapidly  advanced  and  that 
they  are  still  climbing  in  his  section.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  generally  the  case  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  At  least,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  much  higher  retail  prices  of  feed  at  the 
present  time.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
buying  poultry  and  dairy  feeds  at  the  right  prices 
every  feeder  should  study  regularly  wholesale 
feed  quotations.  Then,  by  adding  a  reasonable 
price  for  freight  and  for  the  local  dealer’s  profit, 
he  can  get  a  very  good  approximation  of  what 
he  should  pay  his  local  dealer. 

For  illustration,  the  wholesale  price  of  one 
dairy  feed  at  Syracuse  was  $35.40  on  January  5, 
1931.  This  kept  decreasing  until  it  reached  the 
low  point  on  October  5  of  $24.00.  On  December 
21  the  quotation  was  $25.20,  there  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  $1.20  a  ton.  Wholesale  prices  of 
other  mixed  feeds  have  also  not  advanced  ma¬ 
terially. 

The  situation  for  poultry  feeds  is  even  better, 
for  most  of  the  mashes  or  mixed  poultry  feeds 
are  still  being  sold  at  the  low  point  of  the  year, 
which,  incidentally,  are  the  lowest  wholesale 
prices  that  have  prevailed  in  our  time.  Wheat  and 
cracked  corn  sold  singly  have  advanced  a  little 
in  keeping  with  the  recent  market  advance  in 
these  commodities. 

No  one,  of  course,  is  prophet  enough  to  know 
what  the  future  will  be  but  there  can  be  little 
just  complaint  on  present  prices  of  dairy  and 
poultry  feeds. 


Our  Changing  Food  Habits 

FEW  of  us  realize  how  different  our  food 
habits  are  from  those  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers  or  even  from  our  own  food  habits 
when  we  were  boys  and  girls. 

Our  bodies  are  like  furnaces  or  engines.  Food 
is  the  fuel.  When  it  is  burned,  or  oxidized,  as  the 
scientists  call  it,  in  our  bodies  we  get  energy,  but 
most  of  us  do  not  use  the  energy  that  our  fathers 
and  mothers  required.  We  work  in  offices,  men¬ 
tally  rather  than  physically.  Even  the  physical 
worker  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop  mostly  runs  a 
machine  and  few  work  at  hand  labor  from  sun 
to  sun  as  they  did  in  the  old  days. 

The  result  is  we  do  not  need  so  much  food, 
particularly  the  heavy  types  of  food.  Scientists 
measure  food  values  in  calories.  The  average  in¬ 
take  per  individual  is,  according  to  one  authority, 


from  3200  to  3400  calories  per  day.  Years  ago 
this  was  probably  at  least  3600  calories.  In  an¬ 
other  generation,  it  is  estimated,  that  the  average 
individual  will  not  use  more  than  2800  calories 
in  food.  One  scientist  says  that  the  present  day 
inclination  toward  increased  consumption  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  continue  because  these 
give  bulk  without  so  many  calories.  He  also  says 
that  the  consumption  of  poultry  and  eggs  will 
continue  to  increase,  while  the  consumption  of 
meats  is  bound  to  diminish. 

Another  factor  which  has  helped  to  change 
our  diet  is  the  lengthening  season  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  When  we  were  young  the  strawberry 
season  lasted  about  two  weeks.  Today  one  can 
buy  strawberries  even  in  the  winter  time,  and  the 
same  is  true  with  nearly  all  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

All  of  this  is  of  interest  to  farmers,  not  only 
from  a  diet  standpoint,  but  because  agriculture 
must  make  adjustments  to  meet  this  change  in 
diet  and  to  give  the  consumer  what  he  demands. 


Should  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Be  Repealed? 

N  the  last  few  weeks  several  county  boards  of 
supervisors  have  passed  resolutions  asking  for 
the  repeal  in  New  York  State  of  the  Old  Age 
Pension  law. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  repeal,  or,  at 
least,  for  the  revision,  of  this  law.  It  has  added 
heavily  to  taxes  that  were  already  ruinously  high. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  needy  cases  that  the 
public  must  take  care  of  in  some  way.  We  are 
our  brother’s  keeper.  Probably  it  is  not  necessary 
either  to  send  some  of  these  needy  persons  to 
the  poor  house,  but  the  towns  and  the  counties 
have  handled  such  cases  before.  Why  is  this  cost¬ 
ly  new  way  of  taking  care  of  poor  people  neces¬ 
sary  now  when  so  many  of  us  have  all  we  can 
do  to  carry  our  own  responsibilities  ? 

Unfortunately,  it  also  seems  to  be  true  that 
there  are  many  persons  receiving  this  aid  who 
are  not  entitled  to  it  and  who  would  either  man¬ 
age  themselves  or  would  be  taken  care  of  by  rela¬ 
tives  if  they  were  not  getting  a  pension. 

One  of  our  doctor  friends  suggests  that  the 
names  “Welfare”  or  “Pension”  in  connection 
with  this  charity  are  all  wrong  and  that  there 
would  be  a  lot  less  people  asking  for  the  aid  if  it 
was  put  on  the  same  basis  as  are  those  who  go 
to  the  poor  house.  Why  not  call  a  spade  a  spade  ? 


How  Many  A.  A.  Triplets  Are  There? 

OMMENTS  from  readers  indicate  that  there 
was  unusual  interest  in  the  pictures  of  five 
generation  A.  A.  families  in  the  issue  of 
August  1.  We  believe  that  the  number  of  A.  A. 
readers  who  have  triplets  in  the  family  are  small. 
If  your  family  is  one  of  these  fortunate  ones, 
send  us  a  picture  of  them.  We  will  pay  $2.00  for 
each  of  those  which  we  find  suitable  for  repro¬ 
ducing.  If  any  family  happens  to  have  quadru¬ 
plets  that  does  not  bar  them  out.  Send  a  picture 
of  them  along  too.  In  fact  we  will  raise  the  ante 
and  pay  more  for  good  pictures  of  any  A.  A. 
quadruplets. 

■  ^ — • — ♦  • 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

R.  Clarence  B.  Odell  of  Erieville,  N.  Y.,  a 
friend  of  American  Agriculturist  and  a 
faithful  reader  of  this  column  of  nonsense, 
contributes  the  following  story,  which  made  me 
forget  my  troubles  for  a  few  moments;  maybe 
it  will  yours : 

A  man  was  wending  his  way  home-ward  one  night 
after  a  few  hours’  stop  at  the  hotel  with  his  friends. 
He  had  been  liberally  treated  and  consequently  his 
course  was  rather  erratic.  At  the  time  this  incident 
happened  there  were  no  sidewalks  in  the  village  and 
the  path  along  the  street  wound  in  and  out  among 
the  line  of  trees  in  front  of  the  houses.  He  had 
walked  considerable  distance  without  mishap  when 
all  at  once  he  bumped  into  one  of  the  trees.  With 
courtesy,  he  tipped  his  hat,  and  said  “Excuse  me” 
and  went  on.  He  hadn’t  gone  far  before  he  ran  into 
another  one.  Again  he  begged  the  tree’s  pardon.  He 
walked  a  few  steps  farther  and  hit  the  third  tree. 
This  made  him  somewhat  peeved.  “Three  times  and 
out,”  he  said.  “Now  I’ll  sit  down  here  and  wait  until 
this  darn  crowd  gets  by!” 
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From  the  A. A.  Mail  Bag 

In  Defense  of  the  A.F.B.F.  —  Other  Letters  That  Will  Interest  You 


TO  lead  up  to  what  I  have  in  mind, 
I  must  allude  to  an  article  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  November 
28,  1931,  under  the  caption  “A  Word 
for  the  Farm  Bureau.”  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  elsewhere,  as  here  in 
Vermont,  the  two  signs — American 
Agriculturist  and  Farm  Bureau  go 
hand-in-hand,  denoting  the  acceptance 
of  super  benefits  derived  through  these 
agencies. 

It  was  when  I  read  the  sixth  para¬ 
graph  of  that  article  that  the  jolt 
came.  Here  was  a  friend  named  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  saying:  ‘‘We  have  not 
been  able  to  see  where  the  national  or¬ 
ganization,  that  is  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  has  been  of  much 
good  to  eastern  agriculture.  ...” 

As  a  pioneer  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
movement,  and  one  who  has  to  quite 
an  extent  kept  “tabs”  on  its  endeavors 
and  achievements — it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  staunch  friend,  the  A.  F.  B.  F., 
had  received  an  undeserved  “upper-cut, 
on  the  physiognomy”  as  it  were. 

In  the  Literary  Digest  for  December 
22,  1923,  was  this — -“Nevertheless, 

points  out  the  American  Agriculturist 
(New  York)  a  billion  more  dollars  in 
the  pockets  of  the  farmer  will  put 
more  hope  in  his  heart  than  he  has 
had  for  several  years,” 

Now,  the  point  in  case  is — THAT  IS 
JUST  WHAT  THE  AMERICAN 
FARM  BUREAU  HAS  TRIED  ITS 
LEVEL  BEST  TO  DO,  AND  IS  DO¬ 
ING.  And  following  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  has  functioned. 

Transportation — Called  attention  to 
enormous  shipping  losses  suffered  by 
livestock  shippers,  that  in  one  section 
alone  amounted  to  $5,000,000  a  year. 

Brought  influence  to  hear  on  rail¬ 
roads  resulting  in  better  conditions  of 
cleanliness  and  service  at  country  live¬ 
stock  shipping  yards. 

Defeated  a  proposal  by  Western 
Trunk  Line  carriers  to  increase  charges 
for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  livestock 
cars,  thereby  saving  shippers  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  per  car  which  would 
have  been  added. 

Effected  saving  of  $5,000  for  fruit 
and  vegetable  shippers  of  Maryland. 
Defeated  a  proposed  increase  by  one 
railroad  which  would  have  increased 
charges  to  shippers  $20  a  car. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Department  gave  packing,  ship¬ 
ping,  and  other  information  valued  at 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  additional 
service  to  its  members. 

Legislation — Fought  for  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen  bill,  designed  by  co-oper¬ 
ative  action  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  with  governmental  assistance, 
to  equalize  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  with  other  commodities  and 
renew  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer’s  dollar. 

Used  strength  of  national  organiza¬ 
tion  in  securing  passage  by  Congress 
of  a  measure  to  further  restrict  immi¬ 
gration  on  the  basis  of  2  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  born  in  the  United  State?, 
1890  census.  This  measure  was  univer¬ 
sally  acceptable  to  farmers. 

Worked  for  the  Ketcham  bill  which, 
if  enacted,  would  give  permanent  legal 
authorization  for  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  to  continue  reporting  on 
foreign  market  conditions  of  products, 
acreage,  yields  and  conditions,  and  to 
extend  such  service. 

Continued  the  fight  toward  the  ulti¬ 
mate  passage  of  the  Capper-French 
Truth-in-Fabric  bill  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  buyers  of  woolen  goods  against 
fraud  and  benefit  both  the  wool  grower 
and  the  consumer. 

Fought  with  success  the  proposed 
raise  in  parcel  post  and  fourth  class 
postal  matter  which  would  have  laid 
an  added  burden  of  70  million  dollars — 
a  large  portion  of  which  would  have 
had  to  be  paid  by  the  farmers. 

Helped  secure  enactment  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  a  provision  putting  more  teeth 
into  the  Packers’  and  Stockyards’  Act 


so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  more  speedily  punish  violators  un¬ 
der  the  law. 

Administration — Through  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  was  given  a  voice.  Contact 
kept  with  governmental  and  other  or¬ 
ganized  groups  throughout  the  nation 
with  whom  farmers  are  obliged  to  deal. 
The  President  of  A.  F.  B.  F.,  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  attended  and  addressed 
104  county,  district,  state,  regional  and 
national  meetings. 

Represented  at  International  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  in  May, 
1924.  This  organization  included  70  na¬ 
tions  and  95  per  cent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  globe.  American  farmers  were 
greatly  benefitted  through  the  work 
of  the  Institute. 

Organization  and  Relations — Distri¬ 
buted  ten  thousand  copies  of  booklet 
“Putting  the  Farm  Bureau  to  Work.” 

Issued  organization  guides  and  book¬ 
lets  to  aid  county  farm  bureau  mem¬ 
bership  drives. 

Held  demonstrations  and  urged  the 
building  of  definite  programs  of  work 
in  every  community  so  that  the  farmer 
and  his  family  might  receive  the  full 
benefits  of  ALL  organized  agencies 
functioning  through  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Information — Through  this  depart¬ 
ment  gave  every  farmer  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  a  voice  in  the  nation. 

Issued  Weekly  News  Letters  which 
went  to  EVERY  COUNTY  FARM 
BUREAU,  and  its  leaders. 

Co-operative  Marketing — Gave  help 
to  many  successful  state  co-op.  mar¬ 
keting  association  drives.  .  .  . 

National  Committee  on  Boys’  and 

Girls’  Club  Work.  .  .  . 

Home  and  Community .... 

Finance ....  etc. 

This  service,  and  volumes  more — 
AND  ALL,  FOR  A  FIFTY  CENT 
MEMBERSHIP  FEE. 

We  have  faith  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Honorable  Sam  H.  Thompson,  Ex- 
President  of  the  American  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  Federation,  “That  American  agri¬ 
culture  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a 
period  which  holds  great  promise  of 
benefits  for  every  individual  farmer 
PROVIDED  THEY  CONTINUE  TO 
WORK  TOGETHER.  Past  experiences 
and  continued  demand  for  increased 


efforts  have  placed  the  services  the 
farmers  are  rendering  themselves 
through  the  organization,  on  a  stead¬ 
ily  mounting  high  plane  of  efficiency.  . 
*.  .United  effort  has  resulted  in  one 
stupendous  achievement — the  passage 
of  the  agricultural  marketing  act, 
which  recognizes  a  national  policy  to 
agriculture.” 

We  believe  that  through  the  efforts 
of  the  A.  F.  B.  F.,  national  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  need  of  strong 
community  development.  Other  great 
organizations  and  institutions  are  re¬ 
cognizing  that  a  SUCCESSFUL 
AMERICA  LIES  IN  SUCCESSFUL 
AMERICAN  COMMUNITIES.  The 
farm  bureau  has  been  the  leader  in 
championing  this  community  develop¬ 
ment— SUCCESS  TO  THE  FARM 
BUREAU;  and  may  its  sign  be  ever 
graced  with  those  significant  letters 
A.  F.  B.  F. — Mrs.  O.  H.  R. — Vermont. 


Old  Age  Pensions 

I  SAW  in  a  recent  A.  A.  some  remarks 
of  yours  in  regard  to  old  age  pen¬ 
sions.  You  stated  that  the  amount  es¬ 
timated  to  take  care  of  the  pensions 
was  going  to  fall  far  short  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  requirements.  This  would  not 
necessarily  be  so,  only  the  law  is  be¬ 
ing  grossly  abused.  There  are  many 
people  drawing  and  applying  for  pen¬ 
sions  to  whom  the  law  did  not,  to  my 
mind,  intend  to  give  pensions. 

I  supposed  that  no  one  would  be 
eligible  to  a  pension  if  he  had  any  con¬ 
siderable  property  or  any  near  relative 
to  care  for  him.  I  should  think  the  law 
would  give  pensions  only  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  sent  to  the  county 
home.  This  would  be  fair  and  merciful 
for  many  may  have  a  small  home  and 
they  could  be  maintained  as  cheaply 
.at  home  as  in  the  county  poorhouse 
and  could  be  spared  the  humiliation. 

But  this,  apparently  is  not  the  case. 
I  have  learned  of  one  man  with  a  fifty 
acre  farm  and  $300  in  the  bank  that 
is  drawing  a  pension.  As  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  I  cannot  vouch,  but  I 
do  know  where  there  is  a  good  farm 
of  97  acres  where  the  man  and  his 
wife  are  each  drawing  $15.  per  month. 
This  farm  has  a  mortgage  of  $1100. 
The  pensioners  two  or  three  years  ago 
deeded  their  equity  to  a  single  brother 
on  a  promise  that  he  was  to  provide 
for  the  older  couple  and  pay  off  the 
mortgage  and  have  the  property.  That 


97  acres  can  well  provide  for  those 
three  people. 

I  know  of  another  instance  where  a 
single  man  has  a  small  property  and 
is  now  applying  for  a  pension.  He 
raises  considerable  strawberries  and 
also  sells  the  plants.  He  sells  some 
seed  corn  and  some  popcorn  and  pota¬ 
toes.  He  has  maintained  himself  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  do 
so  for  a  few  years  yet.  But  now  he 
has  concluded  he  cannot  provide  for 
himself  and  is  applying  for  a  pension. 

— G.  D. 


From  a  Whistler 

FIRST  of  all,  I  want  to  say  I  appre¬ 
ciate  your  friendship  if  you  like 
whistlers,  for  I  was  born  with  a  merry, 
whistling,  singing  spirit  and  regardless 
of  the  opinion  of  university  professors 
or  even  our  hired  man,  who  tells  me 
every  now  and  then  that  whistling 
girls  and  jumping  sheep  are  the  worst 
property  a  man  can  keep,  I  whistle  and 
sing  just  the  same.  No  one  can  tell  me 
that  God  gave  me  that  ability  with  the 
idea  or  intention  that  I  should  keep 
it  in  a  straight  jacket  all  my  life  to 
please  the  whim  of  anyone.  However, 
I  presume  it  has  been  tiresome  to  some. 

One  lady  I  worked  for  asked  if  I 
never  got  tired  of  singing  and  whist¬ 
ling.  My  answer  was,  “No.  For  when 
I’m  singing  or  whistling  I  am  never 
thinking  evil  thoughts.”  Her  reply  was 
gratifying:  “Well,  I  think  your  soul  is 
as  white  as  they  make  them.” 

It  has  also  been  a  pleasure  to  meet 
some  old  time  friends  and  have  them 
ask,  “Well,  can  you  sing  and  whistle 
as  you  used  to?”  It  is  also  a  pleasure 
to  be  introduced:  “This  is  the  woman 
I  have  told  you  of  who  sang  and  wash¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  days  when  elbow  grease, 
not  gasoline  or  electricity  did  the 
work.” 

I  may  be  a  halfwit  to  those  who  are 
too  stylish  or  too  grouchy  to  express 
the  good  that  is  within,  but  like  you, 
I  like  the  ones  who  sing  and  whistle 
along  the  path  of  life. — Mrs.  F.  C. 


Cows  With  Every-Day 
Names 

N  your  editorial  page  under  the 
heading  of  “An  Absurd  Practice” 
you  speak  of  the  long  names  given  cat¬ 
tle.  I  am  wondering  if  they  call  the 
cows  by  these  long  names  every  day. 
If  one  got  out  or  had  a  stubborn 
streak  we  would  be  all  out  of  breath 
just  calling  their  names  to  say  nothing 
of  the  chasing.  We  raised  a  herd  from 
one  cow  (ten  in  all  so  far),  and  every¬ 
one  has  a  name  to  fit  her  and  she 
knows  it. 

Brownie  is  half  Holstein  and  half 
Guernsey;  Nosey  is  always  looking  for 
open  gates;  Stripe  has  a  long  stripe 
down  her  forehead;  Bess  is  an  easy 
going  heifer;  Star  has  a  star  in  her 
forehead;  Pug  has  a  short  turned-up 
nose;  Mitzie  is  a  small  heifer  we  are 
raising;  Jumbo  weighed  over  100 
pounds  at  birth.  Of  the  two  we  sold, 
Bunny  was  born  on  Easter  Sunday,  and 
Tina  was  a  little  smaller  than  those 
we  have  now. 

These  cows  are  nearly  full  blood 
Holstein  except  Brownie  and  Jumbo 
and  are  smart  enough  so  that  when 
we  speak  to  them  the  one  spoken  to 
takes  notice.  By  calling  Brownie  the 
leader  I  can  call  them  all  up  from  the 
pasture. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 


High  School  Boys  Lend  a 
Helping  Hand 

THE  Future  Farmers  of  Arcadia, 
local  chapter  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  acting  upon  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  American  Agriculturist 
this  fall,  recently  organized  and  carried 
through  successfully  a  campaign  to 
help  the  needy  of  Newark. 

The  Newark  Cold  Storage  Company 
donated  storage  and  the  Community 
Chest  organization  took  charge  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  food. 

A  total  of  fifty-four  contributions 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


THE  days  are  blustery  ^ 
and  bleak,  and  old  Jack  ^ 
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Frost  delights  to  tweak  a 
feller’s  nose  and  bite  his  ear; 
we’re  at  the  start  of  a  new 
year,  a  long  cold  winter  lies 
ahead,  it  sure  is  nice  to  lie 
in  bed  when  winds  are  whin¬ 
ing  round  outside;  I  turn  up¬ 
on  my  other  side  and  take 
another  little  snooze.  I  don’t 
_  — 'fjijf  like  to  Put  on  my  shoes  and 
5^,  .  N/„  go  outdoors  i  n  days  like 

these,  it  makes  me  blow  my 
nose  and  sneeze.  I  milk  my 
cows  just  once  a  day,  they 
don’t  milk  heavy  anyway,  it 
ain’t  no  use  to  freeze  your 
nose  and  git  chilblains  upon 
your  toes,  or  work  all  day 
a-doin’  chores," I’d  rather  sit 
around  indoors  beside  the  fire 
where  it  is  warm,  than 
workin’  outside  in  the  storm. 

I  like  the  winter  just  the 
same,  to  all  the  world  I 
would  proclaim  that  Jane 
Mirandy’s  buckwheat  cakes 
will  make  a  hit  with  who 
partakes.  You  eat  them  off 
the  griddle  hot,  each  one’s  so 
good  that  you  cannot  find 
any  place  to  stop,  each  piece 
when  it’s  gedunked  in  bacon 
grease,  is  better  than  the  one 
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cS  -  grease,  is  better  than  the  one  C 

J/  before.  Perhaps  you’d  rather  spread  them  o’er  with  sorghum  from  the  neigh-  j) 
(P  bor’s  mill,  or  honey  spread  on  them  cakes  will  make  you  forgit  the  price  of  (? 
g,  wheat,  all  you  can  do  is  eat  and  eat.  There’s  compensations  in  our  life,  and 
J)  if  a  feller’s  got  a  wife  who  makes  him  first-class  buckwheat  cakes,  whate’er  S) 
/d  misfortune  overtakes  him  can’t  hurt  much  or  raise  a  welt,  with  buckwheat  A 
cakes  beneath  his  belt !  (P 
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THIS  BAND 

stops  destructive 
climbing  insects 

Why  let  insects  climb  your 
trees  or  grapevines  and  destroy 
buds,  foliage  and  fruit.  Stop 
them  with  Tree  Tanglefoot. 
This  sticky  compound  is  easy 
to  apply  with  a  wooden  pad- 
die — outlasts  substitutes  10 
to  20  times— is  effective  three 
to  four  months.  Better  than 
wax  for  grafting  operations. 
Good  too  for  sealing  tree  cuts, 
wounds  and  cavities.  Keep 
Tree  Tanglefoot  on  hand.  Sold 
at  seed,  hardware  and  drug 
stores.  Buy  now! 

Send  for  interesting  booklet 
on  insects 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT 

THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  duality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

I’ure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  comers,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1857  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Revolving  paddles 


.  whh  brushes  keep  spray  well 
OC  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 


.c' 

up-keep, 
large  power 


Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
„  .  .  -  orchard  and  potato  spray¬ 

ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


|f  |CCGardcnand floral  Guide 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites, 
all  about  growing  them.  Hare  colors,  W 
giantsizes.  Money-saving specialofferS 
Finest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds," 
plants,  bulbs,  including  famous,,—^ 
Rochester  Asters.  Oldest  mail  seed  / y/Ck 
house  and  foremost  Asterspecialists.  x==  " 

Write  Today  for  this  FREE  Book,  v/T 
JAMES  VICK,  150  Pleasant  St.  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  “The  Flower  City” 


Chock  full  of  low  prices  on  the  finest  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and  garden 
— also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops  and 
highest  sleld.  It’s  an  everyday  aid  from 
now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to  you 
from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
480  Mau!e  Lldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'tyyiilf  today 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust -resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  1 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

112  - 162  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Alfalfa — Clover — and  Timothyin  carlots. 
Write  for  prices.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


possibility  but  while  we  cannot  pre¬ 
dict  any  high  prices  for  stored  apples, 
we  can  at  least  give  the  grower  the 
facts  in  the  situation  and  let  him  de¬ 
cide  for  himself. 


Some  Apple  Market  Gossip 


A  REDUCTION  in  total  production 
from  the  November  1  estimate, 
troubled  exchange  in  foreign  markets, 
domestic  demand  less  than  average, 
and  heavier  cold  storage  holdings,  is 
the  situation  that  confronts  those  who 
attempt  to  study  the  apple  market. 
The  December  1  crop  report  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gives  the  total  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  in  barrels  as  34,732,000.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  approximately  one 
and  a  half  million  barrels  from  the 
November  1  estimate  and  is  a  slightly 
favorable  factor  in  a  market  situation 
that  needs  all  the  support  it  can  get. 

The  reduction  in  yield  has  been  pret¬ 
ty  well  distributed  throughout  the 
country  with  New  York  State’s  final 
production  figures  estimated  at  3,900,- 
000  barrels  and  with  New  England  and 
the  middle  western  apple  producing 
sections  taking  the  rest  of  the  cut. 

Foreign  Situation  Unsettled 

The  foreign  situation  is  still  more  or 
less  upset,  the  chief  difficulty  being  the 
unsettled  exchange  rates  in  addition 
to  general  poor  business  conditions. 
The  English  markets  are  absorbing 
somewhat  less  than  the  usual  amount 
at  rather  low  prices,  with  Ben  Davis 
being  quoted  at  London  at  around  $3.00 
a  barrel.  An  interesting  note  in  the  ex¬ 
change  situation  is  a  letter  from  a 
Danish  apple  dealer  to  the  effect  that 
the  only  reason  Denmark  has  renounc¬ 
ed  the  gold  standard  is  to  protect  the 
farmers  of  that  country,  who  sell  their 
products  chiefly  to  the  British  markets. 

Shipments  to  Antwerp,  Paris  and 
Havre  have  been  unusually  heavy  for 
the  past  few  weeks  which  has  led  to 
a  rather  unsettled  situation  develop¬ 
ing  in  these  markets.  Heavy  consump¬ 
tion  in  Belgium  and  France  usually 
starts  about  this  time  of  year,  but  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  80,000  barrels 
of  American  apples  stored  in  France 
alone  precludes  much  possibility  of  any 
active  movement  until  these  supplies 
are  cleaned  up.  However,  France  is  in 
the  strongest  position  of  any  of  the 
European  countries  this  year  and  de¬ 
mand  may  develop  for  the  later  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit. 

In  Producing  Sections 

Coming  hack  to  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  we  find  that  Virginia  growers, 
who  supply  a  large  part  of  the  eastern 
export  trade  are  in  a  position  where 
they  must  take  less  for  their  apples 
than  they  did  last  fall.  Storage  charges 
of  65  or  75  cents  a  barrel  must  be  add¬ 
ed  to  apples  sold  at  this  time  of  year 
and  present  prices  are  not  sufficiently 
higher  than  last  fall  to  cover  this  cost. 

In  New  York  State  the  Greening 
market  also  ran  into  hard  luck.  Early 
this  fall  it  was  estimated  that  Green¬ 
ings  would  be  a  short  crop  and  dealers 
and  producers,  in  anticipation  of  high 
prices,  held  a  large  portion  of  the  crop. 
Good  quality  Greenings  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  New  York  City  for  $1.25  a 
bushel,  which  is  50  cents  less  than 
the  market  for  the  same  grade  a 
month  or  so  ago.  Supplies  of  Baldwins 
in  common  storage  this  year  have  been 
larger  than  usual  with  the  result  that 
earlier  ripening  is  forcing  many  of 
them  on  the  market.  What  the  cold 
storage  situation  will  be  on  Baldwins 
is,  of  course,  yet  to  be  seen. 

With  the  Consumer 

From  the  consumers’  standpoint, 
apples  have  been  one  of  the  best 
fruits  available  this  fall  and  in  this 
connection  the  shipment  of  bulk  cars 
has  played  an  important  part.  An  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  apples  have 
been  shipped  in  this  manner  and  have 
been  sold  to  peddlers  and  retailers 
without  the  cost  of  packaging.  Seven¬ 
ty-five  cents  a  hundred  for  a  good 
grade  of  fruit  F.  O.  B.  shipping  point, 
is  probably  equal  to  a  price  of  $2.50 
to  $2.75  for  barrelled  stock  of  the  same 
grade.  Evidently  this  year  is  one  in 
which  the  grower  who  did  not  package 
his  fruit  is  getting  more  money  for  it. 


Consumers’  demand  this  year  has 
been  less  than  average  which,  of 
course,  has  helped  to  hold  the  price 
level  down.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  side¬ 
walk  sales,  inaugurated  a  year  ago  for 
the  aid  of  the  unemployed,  have  been 
conducted  with  evident  success.  When 
this  movement  first  started  most  of  the 
apples  were  boxed  goods  coming  from 
the  far  west,  there  being  but  little  de¬ 
mand  for  New  York  State  grown  fruit. 
We  do  find  once  in  a  while  one  of  these 
hucksters  handling  New  York  State 
grown  fruit  but  it  is  always  of  quality 
far  superior  to  the  average  run.  It 
merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  con¬ 
sumers’  trade  demands  a  high  quality 
apple. 

For  any  one  person  to  try  and  de¬ 
duce  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks  would  be  an  im- 


How  much  tomato  seed  will  be  needed 
to  grow  plants  for  an  acre? 

OMATO  seed  runs  about  125,000  to 
150,000  seeds  per  pound  and  an 
ounce  is  usually  figured  as  sufficient  for 
an  acre.  It  is  a  good  idea,  of  course,  to 
have  plenty  of  plants  so  that  the  weak¬ 
er  ones  can  be  discarded.  In  sowing 
seeds  for  plants,  usually  figure  to  use 
100  seeds  per  foot  of  row. 

S§£  SjS  S|C 

Growing  Tomato  Plants 

Is  it  worth  while  in  growing  tomato 
plants  to  attempt  to  grow  them  in  sep¬ 
arate  pots  or  in  veneer  bands? 

HIS  method  of  growing  plants,  of 
course,  adds  to  the  cost.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  transplanting  any  plant  the 
least  it  can  be  distributed  the  better  it 
will  grow.  The  profit  from  extra  care 
in  growing  plants  usually  comes  where 
the  crop  matures  in  time  to  get  on  the 
early  market  and  the  grower  can  get 
an  extra  good  price  for  it.  Plants  can 
be  grown  by  using  paper  pots,  veneer 
hands,  or  by  the  use  of  peat  pots,  in 
which  case  the  plant  can  be  set  out 
pot  and  all. 

*  *  * 

Plants  May  Be  Hardened 
Too  Much 

Is  there  any  danger  of  over  hardening 
tomato  plants  before  they  are  set  out  in 
the  field? 

HERE  is  some  danger  of  this. 

Where  the  ground  is  allowed  to  dry 

out  too  much  the  plants  get  a  check  in 
their  growth  from  which  they  recover 
slowly  and  perhaps  not  at  all. 

*  *  * 

Soil  for  Tomatoes 

On  what  type  of  soils  will  tomatoes  give 
the  best  yield? 

OMATOES  are  a  crop  which  do  well 
on  a  variety  of  soils.  For  the  early 
market  a  sandy  soil  is  usually  chosen 
while  for  the  canning  crop  there  is  a 
tendency  to  prefer  loams  or  clay  loams. 
The  trouble  with  sandy  soil  is  that  it  is 
likely  to  dry  out  later  in  the  season, 
and  tomatoes  on  such  land  are  more 
subject  to  damage  in  dry,  weather.  The 
picking  season  is  usually  shorter  on 
sandy  soil. 

-  *  *  * 

Lime  for  Tomatoes 

Do  tomatoes,  as  a  crop,  respond  to  the 
application  of  lime? 

’HE  evidence  seems  to  be  a  little 
conflicting.  Some  experiments  in 
Chautauqua  County  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  indicated 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  yield 
where  two  tons  of  ground  limestone 
were  applied  per  year  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  However,  one  ton  per  acre 


Save  Labor  on  Pruning 

Which  do  you  believe  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  orchardist ;  the  man  who  figures 
on  pruning  his  orchard  every  year  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  other  work  is 
done,  or  the  man  who  attempts  to  fit  in 
the  pruning  work  and  do  it  when  there  is 
little  else  to  do,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  done  right  on  time? 

HERE  probably  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  yield  between  the  orchard 
that  is  pruned  regularly  and  the 
one  that  is  pruned  every  other  year. 
Labor  costs  should  be  kept  down  parti¬ 
cularly  in  these  times  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  good  business  to  figure  on 
pruning  an  orchard  when  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  hire  extra  help  and 
when  it  will  interfere  least  with  other 
work. 


The  tub  basket  is  increasingly  pop¬ 
ular  for  fall  and  early  winter  varieties 
of  apples  and  for  many  winter  varie¬ 
ties. 


showed  no  advantage.  In  Ohio  the  Col¬ 
lege  found  that  limestone  was  profit¬ 
able  on  land  where  a  green  manure 
crop  had  been  plowed  under  and  where 
manure  had  also  been  applied,  but  not 
especially  profitable  when  applied  in 
addition  to  a  complete  fertilizer.  We 
should  remember  that  in  addition  to 
any  possible  direct  effect  on  the  crop 
there  is  always  the  effect  which  lime 
has  on  helping  to  make  the  plant  food 
elements  more  available  for  the  use  of 
plants. 

*  *  * 

Time  for  Tomatoes  to  Mature 

How  long  does  it  usually  take  for  to¬ 
mato  plants  to  mature  after  the  plants 
are  set  out  in  the  field? 

N  well  grown  plants  fruit  may  ma¬ 
ture  in  about  five  weeks  from  the 
time  they  are  set  out.  Production  will 
continue  over  a  considerable  period 
which  is  usually  terminated  by  the  first 
killing  frost.  It  is  not  usually  consid¬ 
ered  profitable  to  grow  tomatoes,  at 
least  on  a  large  scale,  unless  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  150  or  160  days  long. 


A  New  Test  for  Available 
Nitrogen 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
worked  out  a  new  test  which  enables 
gardeners  to  find  out  easily  just  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  nitrogen  is  available  in 
the  soil.  Although  the  name  of  the 
drug  used  is  somewhat  of  a  tongue 
twister,  and  the  test  itself  might  he 
characterized  as  rather  technical,  we 
see  no  reason  why  any  gardener  could 
not  easily  learn  to  apply  it.  Any  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  may  get 
full  details  of  the  test  by  writing  to 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Although  the  test  is  still  new,  it  is 
expected  that  by  its  use  valuable  in¬ 
formation  will  be  secured  relative  to 
the  exact  amount  of  nitrogen  which  is 
most  favorable  for  the  growth  of  va¬ 
rious  vegetable  crops. 


Fertilizer  for  Cover  Crops 

Will  it  pay  us  to  put  fertilizer  on  a 
crop  that  is  grown  to  be  plowed  under? 

RGANIC  matter  in  the  soil  is  a  very 
important  part  of  maintaining  soil 
fertility.  Fertilizer  applied  to  a  green 
manure  crop  may  not  give  returns  as 
quickly  as  that  applied  to  a  cash  crop, 
but  the  effects  are  likely  to  be  more 
permanent. 


With  fertile  soil  at  least  twenty 
bushels  of  potato  seed  may  he  used 
profitably  to  the  acre,  using  one  and 
one-half  ounce  pieces  spaced  ten  to 
eleven  inches  in  the  row. 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 
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to  produce  clean  milk 


JUST  look  at  this  new  Burrell  Mouth  Piece 
— a  single  piece  of  solid  rubber!  Simple, 
sanitary  —  nothing  to  assemble!  Let  the 
Burrell  make  it  easy  for  you  to  produce 
clean  milk  —  easy  for  you  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Single¬ 
tube  system  with  rubber  joints.  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Cherry-BurrrellCorp.,27Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


rCP  D  PTC .  White  or  Brown  Yearlings,  special  rat 
I  LilUVL  l  u .  hunters.  Females  $5 ;  Males  $4-  Yearling 
female  mated  with  young  male  $7.50.  Young  stock, 
females  $4.25.  Males  $3.75.  One  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  Instruction  book  free. 

,  LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  Route  I,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Males  $3.  Females  $3.50.  Pr.  $6.  Six  Pr.  136. 
i  ci  i  cia,  Glendale  Ferret  Company.  Wellington,  Ohio 


CATTLE 


Fnr  Holstein  bulls  all  ages.  type  and  produc- 

l  or  uaic .  tion.  Herd  accredited  10  yrs.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  F.  H.  THOMSON  &  SON,  Holland  Patent,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  $2.50  8-10  WEEKS  OLD  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES,  $4.00. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  Money 
Order.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sotvs.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


GOOD  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

The  old  reliable  square  backed  kind  that  grow  fast 
and  make  hog  raising  easy — 6  weeks  old  $2.25,  8wks. 
$2.50,  10  wks.  old  $3.00.  Big  type  Poland  China  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  White  Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.I.C.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Crating  free.  Vaccination  25c  if  required.  Send 
me  your  order,  and  I  assure  you  your  order  will  be 
well  taken  care  of. 

WILLIAM  GABRIEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  R.  F.  D. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

Good,  husky,  healthy  porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough.  Berkshire  &  OIC,  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  a  few 
Duroe  &  Berkshire  crossed.  6-8  wks.  old  $2.50  each; 
8-10  wks.  old  $3.00  each;  12  wks.  extras  $4.50  each. 
Ship  any  number  of  these  good  feeders  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  crating  charge.  Our  guarantee;  "A  square 
deal  at  all  times." 


SPOTTED 

POLAND 


Chinas 


—SOWS.  BOARS.  PIGS.  A.  M. 

KENNEL,  R. I ,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Ckpflanr]  PONIES.  Reduced  prices  for  Christmas  gift 

unctmuu  a.  P.  Porter  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Oh 


COON,  SKUNK.  RABBIT,  AND  FOXHOUNDS.  Quality 
and  prices  right.  John  Bilecke,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Pnllto  PuPPies — Sable  &  Wh..  good  cow  drivers.  Males 

'■'UI11C$5;  Females  $2.50.  Herbert  Ripley,  Troy,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  &  wh. .  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers, 
Males  $7.50,  Females  $5.  P. Hamilton, Cochranville.Penna! 


GOATS 


TOGGENBURGS,  Nubians,  Saanans.  Bucks,  does.  kids. 
Pairs,  trios,  herds.  Goldsboroughs  Goatery,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


RABBITS  &  SUPPLIES.  Complete  Literature. 
ALBERT  FACEY,  JR.,  INC.,  115-AA,  Valley  Stream, N.Y. 


With  the  A.  A . 

Dairyman 


Getting  Results  from  the  Separator 


THE  first  point  in  securing  best  re¬ 
sults  with  the  cream  separator  is 
to  select  a  good  separator.  Almost  any 
standard  make  will  give  satisfactory 
results  if  properly  set  up,  operated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions,  and  inspected  from  time  to  time 
to  see  that  it  does  not  get  out  of  ad¬ 
justment.  Usually  one  is  safer  to  buy 
from  a  reliable  dealer  with  a  good 
number  of  separators  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  as  this  probably  means  that  his 
machines  are  proving  satisfactory  and 
that  he  has  a  factory  service  man 
check  over  his  machines  frequently. 

•  Be  careful  to  set  the  machine  level 
on  a  concrete  floor  or  other  solid  foun¬ 
dation  so  it  cannot  move,  checking 
with  a  sensitive  level  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  Pads  of  gasket  material  or  thin 
belting  under  the  legs  will  help  in 
leveling  up  and  will  stop  some  noise 
and  vibration.  No  separator  can  work 
properly  if  the  skimming  bowl  is  not 
level  or  if  it  vibrates. 

Follow  Directions  Carefully 
It  is  very  important  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions  be  followed  close¬ 
ly,  even  slavishly;  as  these  directions 
often  are  vital  in  securing  good  re¬ 
sults.  If  the  directions  call  for  60  r.  p. 
m.  for  the  handle,  do  not  guess,  but 
time  yourself  with  the  second  hand  of 
a  watch  until  you  go  steadily  at  that 
speed.  According  to  Idaho  Circular  61 
“Operation  and  Care  of  the  Cream 
Separator”  a  difference  of  10  percent 
or  say  6  r.  p.  m.  below  the  normal 
speed  leaves  four  times  the  normal  .03 
of  one  percent  of  butter  fat  in  the 
skim  milk,  and  even  2  r.  p.  m.  below 
may  waste  considerable  butterfat. 
Speeds  above  normal  do  not  seem  to 
cause  such  serious  losses,  but  should 
also  he  avoided. 

The  best  temperature  of  the  milk  for 
separating  is  90  to  95  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  it  should  be  started  immedi¬ 
ately  after  milking.  More  butterfat  is 
left  in  the  skim  milk  when  cold  milk 
is  separated.  Separating  at  75  degrees 
leaves  about  2  %  times,  and  at  60  de¬ 
grees  about  5V2  times,  as  much  but¬ 
terfat  in  the  skimmed  milk  as  when 
separated  at  90  degrees.  Milk  below 
80  degrees  should  be  warmed  before 
separating. 

Washing  and  Sterilizing 

Directions  should  also  he  followed 
closely  in  regard  to  washing  and  steril¬ 
izing  the  separator.  If  the  separator  is 
cold,  a  gallon  of  hot  water  run  through 
it  will  warm  it  up  about  to  the  proper 
separating  temperature.  In  any 
weather,  a  quart  or  two  of  warm 
water  should  be  run  through  before 
turning  in  any  milk,  as  this  prevents 
the  milk  from  sticking  to  the  sides. 
When  through  separating,  flush  the 
bowl  with  warm  skim  milk  or  with 
warm  (not  hot)  water.  Using  the  same 
amount  for  flushing  each  time  will 
cause  less  variation  in  the  cream  test. 
It  should  then  be  washed  thoroughly 
with  some  good  cleaning  powder,  rins¬ 


ed  in  clean  water,  sterilized  according 
to  directions,  and  dried.  Washing 
powder  cuts  the  grease  and  cleans  bet¬ 
ter  than  soap. 

The  too  common  practice  of  washing 
the  separator  only  once  daily  not  only 
increases  the  loss  of  butter  fat,  but 
also  decreases  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  cream.  Any  disagreeable  smell 
about  a  separator  is  an  evidence  of 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  calls  for 
thorough  cleaning  and  sterilization. 

Most  separators  are  adjusted  at  the 
factory  to  skim  cream  testing  about 
35  percent  butterfat,  and  this  gives 
about  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Lower  test  cream  loses  skim  milk 
which  should  be  fed  on  the  farm, 
makes  more  weight  to  be  delivered, 
decreases  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
cream,  and  is  not  so  good  for  churning. 
Cream  testing  too  high  causes  more 
waste  by  sticking  to  the  separator 
howl,  buckets,  and  cans;  but  may  be 
better  for  special  market  conditions. 

Test  the  Skimmilk 

The  skimmilk  should  be  tested  for 
butterfat  at  least  once  a  month,  as  this 
is  the  only  way  by  which  the  skim¬ 
ming  efficiency  of  the  separator  can  be 
determined,  as  things  can  go  wrong 
very  quickly  under  certain  conditions. 
Many  separators  apparently  in  good 
condition  are  wasting  enough  butter- 
fat  to  pay  for  a  new  separator  every 
two  years. 

The  separator  should  be  kept  well 
oiled,  the  oil  cups  attended  to  before 
each  separating,  and  the  oil  in  the 
splash  basin  changed  at  least  every 
four  months,  as  water  and  milk  often 
get  mixed  with  the  oil  and  destroy 
much  of  its  lubricating  value  as  well 
as  causing  offensive  smells.  Any  vibra¬ 
tion  or  wabble  in  the  spindle  or  bowl 
should  be  watched  for  and  remedied 
at  once,  as  this  interferes  with  proper 
separation.  Have  the  factory  service 
man  go  over  the  machine  at  regular 
intervals  to  see  that  it  is  kept  in  first 
class  condition;  as  a  few  small  repair 
parts  and  frequent  inspection  will  often 
keep  a  separator  doing  first  class  work 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. — I.  W.  D. 


A  Twenty  Per  Cent 
Mixture 

What  high  protein  concentrate  can  be 
mixed  with  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and 
barley  to  give  a  mixture  that  will  test 
around  20  per  cerd- 

NE  such  mixture  would  be  1000 
pounds  of  oats,  peas,  and  barley, 
200  of  glutenseed,  2100  cottonseed  meal, 
and  100  pounds  of  linseed  meal.  If  you 
have  alfalfa  or  clover  mixed  hay  you 
would  be  able  to  use  a  feed  with  a 
smaller  percentage  of  protein. 


One  cannot  afford  to  spend  ten  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  time  repairing  a  machine 
that  is  not  worth  ten  dollars  after  the 
job  is  done. 
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RAM  or  BACON/ 


XkabakA, tKe  new  Patented 

'-***«'*****+'  meat  coverings, 
revent  mold  and  keep  skippers, 
ies  andotherinsectsfrom  spoiling 
your  home -cured,  smoked  meat. 
Made  to  exact  shape — easy  to  use — 
less  trouble — less  expensive  than 
yellow  wash,  bags,  wrappings  or 
other  old  methods.  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  Third  Successful 
Year.  Stop  losses.  Write  today! 


Send  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 

Ettlinger  hfraAo/cb-  Mfg.  Co. 


A  large,  new  illustrated  folder  just 
off  the  press.  This  folder  tells  all 
about  Casaks  Protectors  and 
just  what  they  will  do  for  you. 
Send  '  ‘ 


2702  Cherry  Street, 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


iPays  Agents  Up 
To  $42  DAILY 

Savasole — -"Plastic  Leather" — 
Spread  it  on  shoes  in  a  minute 
with  old  knife.  Dries  hard  and 
smooth  over  night.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Free  Sample.  Rebuilds 

worn  heels,  rubbers,  and  over 

Mnl^tier'000  °‘her  aTles-  .  lL 

W^Ilfealher  Free  Sample  on  Leather 

RUSH  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  for 
Satisfaction  p-ree  Sample  and  money  making 
Guaranteed  records  of  men  and  women  earning 
Write  now  for  up  to  $42.00  daily.  Everybody  a 
territory  and  prospect!  Men  women,  especially 
Free  Sample,  children.  Without  experience — in 
We're  sure  it  spare  time — you  can  enjoy  profits 

will  make  you  1-,  ke  Miller  of  Ohio  He  made 

big  money.  $135.00  his  first  week.  Now  he 
orders  In  1000  lots.  Thousands  are  cleaning  up 
with  this  amazing  specialty. 

THE  PERFECT  MFG.  CO. 


A-91  Daylight  Bldg., 


Cincinnati, 


THIS  GREAT  BOOK 
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Every  farmer,  every 
lover  of  horseflesh 
should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This  amaz¬ 
ing  book  tells  how  to  know  horses — 
how  to  break  them  —  how  to  train 
them  —  how  to  make  money  as  a 
master  horseman.  Write  for  it  today 
—  FREE,  together  with  my  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding 
without  cost  to  you.  If  you  are  inter- 

_  ested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 

saddle  horse,  check  here  □  Doit  today — now.  You'll 
never  regret  it. 

BEERY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept.  161  ...  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


STORM-PROOF 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Stave.  Send  for  free  catalogs. 
The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B  Frederick.  Md. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 


560  LYELL  AVENUE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  ail 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


December  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

CO 

I 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk  . 

(Metropolitan  areal 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream  . . 

1.25 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.8' 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

2.06 

3 

Evap.  Cond. _ 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  . - 

1.55 

1.35 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  YorK 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Ciass  I  League  price  for  December  1930,  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

*f* 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  at  New 
York  City  (40  quart  units)  for  week 
ending  compared  with  last  week  and 
the  same  period  a  year  ago: 


Boston 


Cond.  Milk 


Week  Ending 

Milk  Cream 

(Fresh) 

Dec. 

19, 

1931 

126,982 

9,228 

737 

Dec. 

12, 

1931 

121,969 

9,108 

437 

Dec. 

20, 

1930 

114,057 

9,987 

734 

New  York 

City 

Dec. 

19, 

1931 

580,440 

30,422 

4,030 

Dec. 

12, 

1931 

570,089 

29,213 

4,526 

Dec. 

20, 

1930 

622,655 

28,259 

4,727 

Pre-holiday  Butter  Market  Good 


current  needs  will  continue  fairly  satis¬ 
factorily  up  to  the  turn  of  the  year. 
All  classes  of  operators  are  working 
on  extremely  limited  stocks  and  must, 
therefore,  continue  to  buy  to  meet  their 
daily  trade  needs. 

The  present  market  level  is  slightly 
above  what  it  was  a  year  ago  at  this 
time.  At  the  same  time,  reserves  are 
vastly  under  what  they  were  last  year. 
This  the  bright  spot  on  the  horizon  as 
the  new  year  dawns.  It  gives  us  a  back¬ 
ground  that  holds  no  threats.  The  out¬ 
look  is  better  than  it  was  last  year.  It 
looks  as  if  the  worst  were  over. 

No  Change  in  Cheese 

STATE  FLATS  Dec.  26,  Dec.  19,  Dec.  27, 

1930  1931  1930 

Fresh  Fancy  .  1 4 V"2 ■  1 5 V2  l  4 (4 ■  1 5 1  2  19-20 

Fresh  Average  . .  13(4  13(4 

Held  Fancy  .  1 6  '/i  - 1 8  16(4-18 

Held  Average  . 

The  cheese  market  has  not  changed 
since  our  last  report.  Here  and  there 
we  heard  of  a  little  better  holiday  buy¬ 
ing  of  fancy,  well  cured,  snappy  flavor¬ 
ed  cheese.  In  general,  however,  the 
market  was  quiet.  This  was  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  the  general  run  of 
summer  and  fall  made  goods.  There 
was  practically  nothing  doing  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Dec.  26. 

Nearby  White  Egg  Prices  Hold 

NEARBY  WHITE 
HENNERY 

Selected  Extras  .... 

Average  Extras  .. 

Extra  Firsts  . 


Dec.  26.  Dec.  19,  Dec.  27, 


Dec.  26, 

Dec.  19, 

Dec.  27. 

Firsts  . 

1931 

1931 

1930 

Undergrades  . 

32 

3M/2-32 

29'/2-30 

Pullets  . . 

31 

31 

29 

Pewees  . 

2  3 '/2-30 '/a 

23  -30  (4 

24  -28(/2 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

22  -23 

22  -22</2 

23  -23(4 

Hennery  . . 

Higher  than  extra 
Extra  (92sc.)  . 


Lower  Grades  ..._, - 

Good  trading  characterized  the  but¬ 
ter  market  during  the  four  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  Christmas.  Business  opened  on 
Dec.  21  with  fine  butter  short  of  trade 
needs.  Pre-holiday  buying  cleared  the 
offerings  and  put  the  market  in  a  very 
firm  position.  However,  receivers  did 
not  feel  the  basic  situation  warranted 
forcing  prices  upward,  freer  supplies 
being  expected.  Furthermore,  the  gen¬ 
eral  nervous  situation  which  prevailed 
for  the  past  several  months  has  also 
created  a  very  conservative  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  trade.  In  spite 
of  the  firm  position  of  fine  butter,  med¬ 
ium  and  cheaper  grades  have  been  very 
unsettled  and  values  on  these  lines  are 
irregular  and  not  well  defined. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  22,  fine  qualities 
cleared  so  closely  that  the  market 
burst  its  bounds  and  prices  advanced 
approximately  one  cent  per  pound. 
However,  it  was  freely  predicted  in 
many  quarters  that  the  market  could 
not  hold  the  advance.  This  view  was 
well  founded,  for  later  in  the  day,  buy¬ 
ing  slackened  and  many  lots  were  of¬ 
fered  at  concessions.  The  nervousness 
of  the  market  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  whole  winter  deal  was  too  much 
for  the  bull  element. 

On  Wednesday,  values  slipped  back 
to  the  original  position;  losing  all 
Tuesday’s  gain.  Fancy  butter  held  firm 
at  the  reduction,  but  the  market  as  a 
whole  was  very  nervous.  Thursday’s 
market  was  unchanged.  Late  in  the 
day,  buying  fell  off,  as  was  expected, 
the  trade  having  taken  on  its  require¬ 
ments.  However,  top  grades  were  firm. 
Lower  scoring  marks  were  in  a  much 
less  satisfactory  position. 

Saturday’s  market  was  better  than 
many  had  anticipated.  Most  of  the  big 
buyers  had  supplied  their  wants  before 
the  holiday.  There  were  enough  buyers 
on  hand,  however,  to  make  business 
worth  talking  about.  Fancy  butter  held 
steady. 

The  outlook  is  uncertain.  Advices  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  supplies  of  fine  butter 
will  be  no  more  than  the  trade  will  re¬ 
quire.  Also,  it  appears  that  buying  for 


1931 

1931 

1930 

35-37 

35-37 

36-38(4 

33-34 

33-34 

34-35 

31-32(4 

31-32 

32-33 

29-30 

29-33 

29-30 

27-28 

27-28 

27-28 

26-27 

26-27 

23-25 

35-37 

37-40 

41-43 

30-33 

33-36 

32-40 

Gathered  . 

In  spite  of  a  fluctuating  egg  market, 
nearby  whites  have  held  steady. 
Browns  lost  some  valuable  ground.  On 
Monday,  Dec.  21,  the  market  opened 
somewhat  short  of  supplies  and  prices 
turned  firmer.  Limited  supplies  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Mediums  strengthened  spot 
refrigerators.  The  whole  market  ap¬ 
peared  better.  On  Tuesday,  reports  of 
freer  supplies  of  mixed  colors  from  the 
Central  West  disturbed  the  equilibrium 
of  the  market,  creating  a  slightly  easier 
undertone  on  practically  all  lines.  The 
Pacific  Coast  auction  failed  to  clear  all 
its  offerings.  The  tone  was  also  slightly 
easier  on  nearbys  although  prices  held. 
Wednesday’s  market  continued  the  easy 
tone  although  Pacific  Coasts  cleared  a 
little  better.  Nevertheless,  the  market 
was  noticeably  nervous  and  the  outlook 
was  uncertain.  In  all  quarters,  there 
was  a  willingness  to  sell  at  current 
quotations.  However,  brown  eggs  were 
hard  hit  by  the  freer  supplies  of  mixed 
colors,  losing  about  2  cents. 

On  Thursday,  more  liberal  receipts 
of  mixed  colors  eased  the  market.  Re¬ 
ceivers  were  not  disposed  to  carry  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  eggs  over  the 
long  week  end,  specially  in  view  of 
advices  of  freer  supplies.  Prices  on 
browns  slipped  another  cent.  In  the 
meantime,  whites  held  steady,  in  the 
face  of  moderate  supplies.  Shipments 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  very  slowly.  As  the  market 
came  to  a  close  on  Saturday,  late  ad¬ 
vices  indicated  that  the  increase  in  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  less  than  anticipated  earl¬ 
ier,  which  gave  the  outlook  a  little 
firmer  tone. 

Weather  Upsets  Live  Poultry 
Market 

Dec.  26.  Dec.  19,  Dec.  27, 


Outleto 

Atuiays  R 


JIIT 


wm 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
Fork’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1683. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE 
and  BROWN  EGGS  direct 
from  the  farm.  Write  for 
shipping  cards.  Our  87  years  service  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


FOWLS 

1931 

1931 

1930 

Leghorn  . . 

17-20 

14-18 

23-25 

Colored  . 

13-15 

13 

17-22 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

15-20 

14 

23-28 

Leghorn  . 

13-14 

12 

20 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

17-23 

15-20 

45-50 

Leghorn  . . . 

17-20 

16 

40 

Old  Roosters  . 

11-12 

10 

14 

Capons  . 

25-30 

24-33 

35-40 

Turkeys  . 

20-39 

25-30 

25-30 

Ducks  Nearby  . 

18-25 

18-25 

24-30 

Geese  . 

17-23 

15-18 

18-21 

The  live  poultry 

market  came 

to  life 

just  before  the  Christmas  holiday.  The 
four  days,  Dec.  21  to  24  inclusive,  were 
an  up  and  down  affair  and  at  times  the 
situation  looked  pretty  discouraging. 
The  weather  was  dead  against  the 
market.  New  York  was  blanketed  with 
a  murky  fog  and  heavy  rains  fell.  It 
was  anything  and  everything  but  holi¬ 
day  weather,  and  especially  Christmas 
weather. 

Monday’s  market  got  away  to  a  poor 
start.  Slaughter  houses  had  experienced 
poor  clearances  over  the  previous  week¬ 


end  and  trade  in  fowls  was  slow.  Too 
much  poultry  was  in  sight.  Therefore, 
orders  were  issued  to  limit  unloadings, 
Saturday  unloadings  being  held  up. 
The  move  helped  the  market  material¬ 
ly.  Leghorn  fowls  fared  better  than 
colored  stock.  Chickens  did  better  than 
fowls.  Broilers  had  a  bad  time  of  it  on 
Tuesday,  but  trade  improved  and  on 
Thursday  they  were  in  excellent  de¬ 
mand  at  higher  prices,  none  selling  un¬ 
der  23  cents  for  Rocks  and  20  cents 
for  Reds  and  Leghorns,  a  2  to  3  cent 
gain  over  Tuesday. 

Turkeys  had  an  up  and  down  career. 
On  Monday,  Dec.  21,  turkeys  in  via 
truck  and  express  were  steady.  On 
Tuesday  hen  turkeys  were  in  the  sell¬ 
ers’  favor,  going  up  to  30  cents  with 
choice  stock  up  to  32  cents.  Straight 
run  turkeys  at  27  cents  and  toms  at  25 
cents  were  not  so  well  off.  Wednes¬ 
day’s  market  held  for  hens  but  straight 
run  and  toms  slipped  2  cents.  Thursday 
found  values  about  the  same.  Cheap 
Western  turkeys,  carried  over  from 
Thanksgiving  hurt  the  turkey  market 
not  a  little.  Western  turkeys  were  of¬ 
fered  at  all  kinds  of  prices,  depending 
how  badly  the  individual  dealer  was 
stuck.  The  demand  ran  to  hens  weigh¬ 
ing  from  8  to  12  pounds.  Toms  were 
second  choice  and  heavy  toms  weighing 
18  to  20  pounds  were  entirely  neglected. 

Ducks  and  geese  did  especially  well. 
On  Dec.  21,  farm  fattened  geese 
brought  23  cents  and  they  held  steady 
throughout.  It  is  expected  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  steady  for  the  New  Year’s 
market. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  skies  cleared  and  the  weather 
turned  much  colder.  It  was  a  good  sign, 
for  buyers  were  on  hand  for  supplies. 
However,  the  early  ruling  of  the  un¬ 
loading  committee  held  and  no  stock 
was  available  other  than  a  few  nearby 
birds.  Broilers  were  doing  better  at  the 
close. 

Sunday  and  Monday  were  clear  and 
cold,  -giving  a  more  hopeful  outlook 
than  a  week  ago. 

In  the  Produce  Market 

The  potato  market  was  a  steady  af¬ 
fair  just  before  the  holidays.  Long 
Islands  in  150  lb.  sacks  generally 
brought  from  $1.60  to  1.85  while 
Maine’s  were  at  $1.50  to  1.65.  Bulk 
goods  from  Long  Island  were  quoted 
at  $2.00  to  $2.15  per  180  pounds,  with 
Maine’s  at  $1.75  to  $1.90.  With  holiday 
specialties  out  of  the  way  and  colder 
weather  prevailing,  it  is  expected  that 
potatoes  will  take  a  slightly  firmer 
hold  on  the  market. 

The  onion  market  was  quiet  before 
the  holidays  but  values  were  well  sup¬ 
ported.  New  York  State  yellows  are 
quoted  at  $3.50  to  4.00  per  hundred. 

Cabbage  was  out  of  the  picture  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  buying.  Christmas  is 
not  a  time  for  corned  beef  and  cab¬ 
bage.  Furthermore,  the  mild  muggy 
weather  was  against  it.  Values  slipped 
to  $15  to  20.  Colder  weather  and  post 
holiday  buying  is  expected  to  help  it. 

The  apple  market  was  steady  on 
barreled  and  basket  stock.  Unloadings 
were  comparatively  light  and  practical¬ 
ly  all  varieties  held  steady.  Good  Bald¬ 
wins  bring  from  85c  to  $1.25;  R.  I. 
Greenings,  $1.00  to  $1.50;  Kings,  85c  to 
$1.25;  McIntosh  $1.60  to  $2.25;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Staymen,  85c  to 
$1.00;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.00  to  $1.25; 
Wealthy  $1.00  to  $1.25. 

There  were  no  unloadings  of  produce 
at  any  of  the  terminals  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  26.  The  produce  market  was  closed 
on  that  day. 

Livestock  and  Dressed  Meats 

CATTLE — Steers  steady,  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Most  receipts  poor,  selling 
around  $5.50  to  $6.00.  Better  would 
bring  up  to  $8.25.  Bulls  steady  at  $3.75 
to  $4  for  heavy,  $2.75  to  $3.50  for  light 
and  medium.  Cows  slow,  prices  weaker, 
most  offerings  very  poor,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1.00  per  hundred  up  to  $4.50 
for  heavy,  of  which  there  are  very, 
very  few. 

VEALERS — Closed  firmer,  regaining 
50  cents  loss  suffered  on  Dec.  23. 
Primes  up  to  $8.50.  Poorer  stock  rang¬ 
ing  down  as  low  as  $2.00  for  small 
stock. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— 
Health  Department  inspectors  are 
warning  shippers  that  they  will  not 
pass  country  dressed  veal  that  is  dirty 


and  has  manure  matted  in  the  hair 
and  on  the  tail.  It  seems  that  this  would 
be  realized  in  this  day  and  age,  but 
stock  does  come  through  in  pretty  bad 
shape.  Prices  range  from  5  cents  to  10 
cents,  but  the  latter  is  extreme. 

HOGS— Very  few  offered,  $4  to  $5. 
per  hundred. 

LAMBS  &  SHEEP — Lambs  steady. 
Tops  bringing  $6.25,  others  downward, 
culls  bringing  $3.50.  Sheep  from  $1.00 
to  $2.50  per  hundred. 

DRESSED  ROASTING  PIGS— Drag¬ 
ging  at  irregular  prices,  10  cents  to  20 
cents  per  pound,  except  for  small  fancy 
stock. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS  in  lighter  sup¬ 
ply,  generally  $2  to  $6,  although  some 
fancies  up  to  $7  in  a  few  cases. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Dec.  26, 

Dec.  19, 

Dec.  27, 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

Corn,  (May) . 

1931 

1931 

.56% 
.41  (4 

1930 

Oats  (May) . 

• 

.26(4 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No  2,  Red . 

.73% 

.74% 

.82 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

.53(4 

.54(4 

.43(4 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.37(4 

.37% 

.43 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . 

19.50 

26.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

OS 

15.50 

18.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

T3 

17.50 

21.00 

Standard  Mids  . 

<v 

15  50 

17.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

13.50 

23.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

rt  >> 

16.50 

20.50 

Red  Doq  . 

rt  ;o 

17.50 

22.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

a  o 

20.00 

29.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

C/3 

18.50 

28.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

o>  o 
o  +•> 

18.00 

27.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

L_ 

18.59 

33.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

26.50 

39.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

z 

18,59 

28.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

20.50 

30.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

21.50 

32.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 
Beet  Pulp  . . 

18.00 

20.00 

35.50 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Quiet 

The  hay  market  was  more  or  less 
neglected  just  before  the  holidays.  On 
Monday,  Dec.  21,  straight  timothy  was 
held  at  $20  for  No.  1,  but  there  were 
no  takers.  On  Tuesday,  receipts  were 
light,  but  there  was  no  activity  on  the 
part  of  buyers  and  the  market  closed 
easy.  Wednesday’s  market  was  barely 
sustained  and  by  Thursday  prices  had 
slipped  a  dollar  a  ton.  The  market 
closed  in  the  buyer’s  favor.  After  the 
turn  of  the  year,  buying  should  im¬ 
prove.  At  this  time,  buyers  do  not  want 
to  carry  heavy  inventories  and  there¬ 
fore  take  on  only  enough  supply  to 
carry  them  through. 

Bean  Market  Slow 

The  bean  market  did  not  get  much 
attention  just  before  the  holidays. 
Christmas  specials  and  mild,  muggy 
weather  were  against  them.  Colder 
weather  and  post-holiday  economies 
may  help  prices.  Marrows  are  quoted  at 
$3.25  to  $4.00;  Peas,  $2.50  to  $2.85; 
Medium  Great  Northerns,  $2.25  to  $3.00; 
Red  Kidneys,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  White  Kid¬ 
neys,  $4.25  to  $5.00;  Round  Cranber¬ 
ries,  $4.00  to  $5.25;  Yellow  Eyes,  $3.50 
to  $4.25. 


New  Special  Prizes  for  Barred  Rocks 
at  Storrs  Contest 

Barred  Rock  breeders  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  R.  Walter  Bishop  of  Guilford, 
Conn.,  will  not  be  outmanouvered  and 
outdone  by  those  who  have  sponsored 
special  cash  prizes  for  White  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes  of  all  round  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  Connecticut  egg-laying 
contest  at  Storrs.  This  group  proposes 
to  offer  $100  for  first,  and  then  $50,  $30 
and  $20  for  second,  third  and  fourth. 

The  general  plan  will  be  much  the 
same  as  that  proposed  for  White  Rocks 
by  Harold  F.  Barber  of  Dover,  Mass., 
who  inaugurated  this  movement  three 
years  ago.  Awards  will  be  based  on 
standard  quality,  number  of  eggs,  size 
of  eggs,  size  of  birds,  and  longevity. 
Winners  are  expected  to  excel  in  all 
five  points. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  then, 
some  breeder  of  White  Rocks,  another 
of  White  Wyandottes,  and  a  third  of 
Barred  Rocks,  a  total  of  three  are 
destined  to  win  $100  each.  In  addition 
these  winners,  if  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Poultry  Association,  will  be 
awarded  a  sweepstake  gold  medal  by 
an  organization  that  primarily  pro¬ 
motes  exhibition  breeding  but  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  hens  must  likewise 
lay  a  lot  of  eggs. 


9  (9 
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Farm  News  from  New 


York 


DESPITE  drastic  cuts  in  the  State 
budget  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
approximately  $140,000,000  to  be  raised 
by  additional  taxation  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  After  a  conference  with  the 
Mastick  tax  committee,  Governor 
Roosevelt  announced  that  despite  this 
additional  burden,  he  hoped  to  see 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  farm  real 
estate  lowered  materially. 

This  is  certainly  a  hopeful  outlook, 
but  it  remains  for  every  farmer  in  the 
State  to  work  with  the  Grange,  Farm 
Bureau,  and  other  organizations  in 
keeping  the  necessity  of  tax  relief  for 
farm  property  constantly  before  the 
State  Legislature. 


Notes  on  the  Milk  Situation 

ON  December  22,  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  filed 
a  petition  with  the  Trunk  Line  Associa¬ 
tion  asking  that  a  lower  freight  rate  be 
granted  on  milk  from  points  of  origin 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  to  New 
York  city. 

The  petition  is  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
cent  price  cuts  in  the  metropolitan  area 
which  has  resulted  in  the  major  part 
of  the  decline  being  passed  back  to  the 
producer.  The  freight  costs  from  the 
200-210  mile  freight  zone  now  represent 
about  a  third  of  what  the  producer  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  milk  and  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  carriers 
should  absorb  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
reduction. 

Another  item  of  interest  on  the  milk 
situation  in  the  Buffalo  area  is  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  petition  among  farmers  in 
western  New  York  urging  Governor 
Roosevelt  to  set  up  a  State  commission 
to  regulate  the  milk  industry.  The  peti¬ 
tion  charges  that  a  milk  monopoly 
threatens  and  that  independent  dealers 
are  being  forced  into  bankruptcy.  A 
public  hearing  at  Albany  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  cooperatives  is  de¬ 
manded. 


Final  Crop  Report  for  1931 

THE  potato  crop  for  the  United 
States  totals  376,248,000  bushels 
compared  with  333,210,000  bushels  the 
revised  estimate  of  the  1930  crop  and 
329,134,000  bushels  the  revised  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  1929  crop.  The  crop  now 
being  marketed  is  13  per  cent  greater 
than  the  crop  harvested  last  year  and 
14  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  two 
years  ago.  Revised  estimates  of  potato 
production  as  now  published  for  the 
past  three  seasons  are  lower  than  those 
previously  issued  due,  chiefly,  to  the 
adjustments  of  the  estimates  for  most 
states  to  practically  the  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  indicated  by  the  census.  This 
revision  included  both  the  1929  and 
1930  crops  although  estimates  for  pre¬ 
vious  years  remain  unrevised.  The  re¬ 
vision  to  the  census  basis  has  not 
greatly  affected  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  1929  and  1930  production  while 
changes  between  1930  and  1931  pro¬ 
duction  are  due  largely  to  the  extent 
to  -which  yields  have  been  found  to  be 
greater  than  those  reported  early  in 
November. 

For  the  counti’y  as  a  whole  yields 
of  late  crop  potatoes  this  year  were 
somewhat  larger  than  Reported  a  month 
ago.  Placing  a  value  on  late  potatoes 
at  prevailing  December  1  prices  and 
early  potatoes  at  the  seasonal  average 
price,  the  crop  this  year  is  valued  at 
only  161  million  dollars,  45  per  cent 
less  than  the  value  of  the  1930  crop 
and  62  per  cent  below  that  of  1929. 

Apples 

The  1931  production  of  commercial 
apples  for  the  United  States  is  now  es¬ 
timated  at  34,732,000  barrels  compared 
with  33,668,000  barrels  the  revised  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  1930  crop  and  28,843,000 
barrels  the  revised  estimate  of  the  1929 
crop.  Production  is  3  per  cent  above 
the  crop  harvested  last  year  and  20  per 
cent  above  the  1929  crop.  The  crop  this 
year  is  quite  evenly  distributed  and  ex¬ 
ceeds  last  year’s  crop  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  excepting  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  western  group  of  states.  As  a 
result  a  large  part  of  the  crop  is  being 
marketed  by  truck  and  the  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  season  are  estimated  at 
100,800  cars  or  8  per  cent  less  than  the 


Tax  News 

109,792  cars  moved  last  year.  With  sup¬ 
plies  large  and  price  low,  wastage  has 
been  heavy  and  commercial  production 
shows  only  a  small  increase  compared 
with  the  increase  in  the  total  apple 
crop. 


Orchard  Park  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  Host  to  Alden  Group 

ERD  KURZ,  after  a  great  deal  of 
preparation  and  perspiration,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  broadcasting  company 
to  have  our  program  go  over  the  air. 
We  didn’t  really  go  on  the  air  but  Ferd 
had  a  microphone  and  it  looked  as  if 
we  really  were  on  the  air. 

After  a  short  talk,  Ferd  introduced 
William  Lehning,  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  who  emphasized  the  pleasant 
relationship  between  Orchard  Park  and 
Alden  and  looked  forward  to  many  sim¬ 
ilar  meetings. 

Next  on  the  program  came  several 
songs  with  Donald  Lauer  at  the  piano. 
George  Rengert,  our  cheerleader,  did  a 
good  job  in  leading  cheers  for  Orchard 
Park  and  for  Alden.  Donald  Lauer  gave 
us  a  piano  selection. 

As  a  specialty,  the  Young  Farmers 
Club  quartet  came  on  prepared  to  sing. 
One  of  the  members  was  off  key  and 
was  taken  into  the  next  room.  There 
was  the  sound  of  a  shot  and  then  we 
had  a  trio.  After  a  succession  of  shots 
and  mistakes,  the  quartet  was  so  badly 
reduced  that  they  decided  to  sing  at 
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some  later  date.  At  the  beginning,  the 
quartet  consisted  of  Ferd  Kurz,  Bill 
Lehning,  Alvin  Warren  and  Nick  Ellis. 

A  short  action  skit  was  put  on  by 
Bill  Heischberger,  Joe  Sheldon,  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Grace.  They  represented  a  couple 
of  hicks  fearful  of  crossing  the  railroad 
tracks  unless  they  were  sure  the  trains 
were  not  coming. 

Shorty  Ellis  gave  a  talk  on  basket 
ball  and  what  the  club  hoped  to  do  in 
the  future.  The  president  of  the  Alden 
club  said  a  few  words  congratulating 
us  on  the  program  and  inviting  us  to 
Alden  in  the  near  future. 

A  basket  ball  game  between  the  two 
clubs  followed.  It  was  a  fast  and  fur¬ 
ious  contest  with  Orchard  Park  on  the 
long  end  of  the  score,  when  the  final 
whistle  blew.  Generous  refreshments 
consisting  of  sandwiches,  fresh  milk, 
pie  and  cake  were  distributed. 

For  the  closing  the  boys  formed  a 
friendship  circle,  arm  in  arm,  and  sang 
taps.  Ferd  Kurz  then  offered  a  short 
prayer  and  the  meeting  broke  up  with 
a  general  good-night. — Eugene  Grace. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

Speaking  before  Niagara  County 
Pomona  Grangers,  Dana  Waldron,  as¬ 
sistant  steward  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Wayne  County,  recom¬ 
mended  a  drastic  reduction  in  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money  and  a  cessation 


Deer  Feeding  Survey  Planned 


A  CAMPAIGN  to  protect  the  deer  population  of  the  State’s  forests  has  been  opened 
by  the  Conservation  Department,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  best  foods  for 
deer,  the  conditions  under  which  supplementary  feeding  is  necessary,  and  whether 
starvation  in  the  wild  state  is  the  cause  of  death. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  a  survey  of  all  territory  under  the  supervision  of 
game  protectors  and  forest  rangers  will  be  made  and  the  cause  of  all  deaths  of  deer 
found  will  be  determined.  It  is  generally  believed  that  more  deer  die  of  starvation 
than  die  by  huntsmen’s  guns  and  if  this  is  true  it  means  there  is  a  real  problem  to 
be  faced. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  eastern  half  of  New  York  State  with  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  forest  rangers  and  game  protectors  indicated  by  circles,  experimental  feed¬ 
ing  stations  for  deer  by  small  rectangles,  and  starvation  areas  by  shaded  sections. 
Feeding  of  deer  will  be  done  this  winter  from  the  protectors’  and  wardens’  stations 
as  well  as  from  the  experimental  areas.  The  starvation  areas  are  districts  into  which 
the  game  protectors  will  be  unable  to  penetrate  this  year. 


Milk  Notes 


$ 
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WGY  Features  \ 


Sun.  at  jk 


Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except 
12:15):  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25);  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
(Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 
at  12:30)— Tues..  Wed.,  Thurs..  and  Fri.  at 
12:25);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55): 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  IMon.  at  12:50);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:50). 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Life  (Thurs.  at  12:50). 

MONDAY— Jan.  4 

12:40 — “Are  Cheap  Chicks  Cheap?”  N.  Y.  S. 
College  Extension  Specialist. 

TUESDAY— Jan.  5 

12:35 — “A  Farmer’s  Greeting  to  the  New  Year,” 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

12:45 — “Abandoned  Farm-plans,”  S.  IT.  Fogg, 
Manager,  Warren  Co.,  (N.  Y. )  Farm 
Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— Jan.  6 

12:35 — “Indigestion  of  Cattle,”  Dr.  M.  C. 
Thompson,  formerly  President,  Hudson 
Valley  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

12:45 — “Farm  Rations  A  La  Mode,”  A.  Ray, 
Rural  Service  Representative,  N.  Y. 
Power  &  Light  Corp. 

THURSDAY— Jan.  7 

12:35 — "Adulteration  of  Maple  Sugar.”  K.  F. 
Fee,  Director,  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau, 
N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  Markets. 
12:45 — “Keeping  Your  Fruit  Trees  Under  Con¬ 
trol,”  E.  G.  Brougham.  Manager, 
Greene  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau. 

FRIDAY— Jan.  8 

12:35 — “Peculiar  People,”  Miss  Helen  Hay 
Heyl.  Asst,  in  Rural  Education,  in  N. 
Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Education. 

8:30— WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY— Jan.  9 

12:17— WGY  4 -II  Fellowship  (Material  for 
Clothing,  Rockland  County,  Vermont, 
4-H  Clubs). 

12:30 — “Recollections  of  a  Nonagenarian,”  Mrs. 
Perry  E.  Taylor,  Schoharie  County  His¬ 
torian. 


of  many  public  improvements,  together 
with  reduction  in  the  pay  of  salaried 
employes  and  public  officials,  in  order 
to  reduce  taxes. 

*  *  * 

With  bankers  loaning  funds  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  lambs,  the  largest  lamb-feed¬ 
ing  club  in  the  history  of  4-H  work  in 
Genesee  County  has  started  fattening 
1223  western  lambs  for  market. 

*  *  * 

New  directors  of  the  Erie  County 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau,  elected  at  the 
18th  annual  meeting,  are:  Mrs.  Irving 
Parkinson,  Collins  Center;  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  DuBois,  Lancaster;  Mrs.  William 
Kaegebein,  Grand  Island;  Walter  Alm- 
quist,  Alden;  Benjamin  Luce,  Spring- 
ville;  and  Fred  Kaegebein,  Akron. 

*  *  * 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— This  is 
the  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  a 
slack  in  farm  work  and  the  farmers 
and  their  wives  can  get  a  little  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  organization  meetings  this 
year  are  well  attended,  and  as  much 
or  more  interest  shown  than  usual.  The 
Farm  Bureau  was  expecting  a  shrink¬ 
age  in  membership,  but  instead  they 
have  a  substantial  gain.  Chautauqua 
County  was  the  first  county  in  the 
State  to  exceed  its  last  year’s  member¬ 
ship.  Everything  that  a  farmer  has  to 
sell  goes  begging  for  a  purchaser. 
Vegetables  are  the  lowest  in  years. 
Milk  has  been  low  all  the  season  and 
now  it  is  getting  worse.  Eggs  have 
brought  a  fairly  good  price  the  past 
few  months,  but  the  price  is  dropping 
every  day.  Lots  of  farmers  are  won¬ 
dering  where  that  tax  money  is  coming 
from— A.  J.  N. 


Chenango  Dairymen’s 
League  Meets 

THE  mid-winter  meeting  of  Chenan¬ 
go  County  Dairymen’s  League  will 
be  held  at  the  high  school  auditorium, 
Oxford,  Saturday,  January  9th.  The 
session  will  begin  at  10:30  a.  m.  There 
will  be  a  dinner  at  noon  arranged  for 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Oxford  local. 

At  1:00  o’clock  associate  directors 
from  all  of  the  locals  in  the  County  will 
have  a  meeting  with  Mrs.  Ed.  Malloy, 
Chairman.  At  the  afternoon  session, 
which  will  begin  at  1:30  p.  m.,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  will  be  director  George 
Fitts  of  Cortland  County.  Both  director 
Kershaw  and  Mr.  Fitts  will  have  im¬ 
portant  statements  to  make  regarding 
the  dairy  situation. 
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j  Baby  ^  Chicks 


TOO  Sive 


Kerr  Chicks  are  hatched  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Reports 
from  60,000  sold  to  72  farms 
last  year  showed  a  loss  of  less 
than  five  to  the  hundred  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks. 

They  have  the  health  and 
strength  which  enables  them 
to  live,  and  thrive,  and  grow. 


95  out  of 


Along  with  superb  health 
goes  heavy  laying.  That’s  an 
inherited  quality  in  Kerr 
Chicks  —  bred  into  them  for 
generations  back. 


Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 


Send  now  for  Free  Chick 
Book  with  price  list  and  all 
particulars. 

Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb. 
and  March.  $10.-100;  $47.50-500;  $90.-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richi°?d.9Pa. 


rmrvc  s.  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $9.00-100, 
LniLIViJ  J42. 50-500,  $80-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $1 1 -1000, 
$52.50-500,  $100-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $9-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ROCKS 


Our  Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks  are 
bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  and  for 
heavy  layers  of  uniformly  large  eggs, 
’ediereed  trapnested.  bloodtested  stock  insures  profits, 
latalog.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


You  Want  Eggs,  and  Cash  TRYad  hVmp- 

,NES  H^CpUEGH°BRoNx  ADay01pd,?hT^W^  N.rej: 


UI ryC  Blood  Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Wyc- 
rllLlvD  and  Barron  strains  10c  each  $90  per 
00  Barred  Rocks  Blood  Tested  Hosterman  strain  12c 
ch'  $110  per  1000.  Our  22nd  year.  Catalogue  free. 

IE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  Richfield, Penna. 


PURE  BRED”  rmriTQ  $10  Per  ,00-  Heavy  mixed 
ARRED  ROCK  vniLIVO  $8  per  100.  Prompt  ser- 
ce  COD  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HARLES  F.'  EWING,  R.  2.  McCLURE,  PENNA. 


I17UITI7  I  CrUBPV?anl)  Barred  Rock  Chicks. 
W  Ill  1  D  LtunUIVl”iJ  Write  for  attractive  prices 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  A..  Richfield,  Penna. 


For  Sale 


Wh.  Wyandotte  Pullets  June  13  hatch,  $1.25 
each.  F.  L.  BUCK,  Hauppuage,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 
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With  the  A.  A 

Poultry  Farmer 


Floor  Space  for  Hens 

The  ordinary  recommendations  are  that 
from  3 to  4  square  feet  of  floor  space 
should  be  allowed  for  each  hen.  Last  win¬ 
ter  we  had  excellent  results  with  150 
Leghorns  in  a  20x20  pen. 

OMETIMES  poultrymen  can  get 
away  with  this  without  trouble  but 
it  is  flirting  with  disaster.  One  of  the 
big  reasons  is  that  ventilation  becomes 
more  of  a  problem  because  each  hen 
gives  off  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
which  must  be  removed.  When  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal  the  house  may  be  fair¬ 
ly  dry  but  when  a  cold,  damp  spell 
comes,  the  house  is  sure  to  get  danger¬ 
ously  wet. 

Then  too,  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep 
the  house  clean  and  sanitary  and  there 
is  more  danger  that  some  of  the  hens 
will  not  get  enough  to  eat  and  will  be¬ 
come  boarders  instead  of  paying  their 
way. 


Amounts  of  Green  Feed 

Is  there  any  danger  in  giving  hens  too 
much  green  feed? 

AN  excess  of  green  feed,  because  it 
is  so  bulky,  may  take  up  so  much 
room  in  the  hen’s  digestive  system  that 
she  may  not  eat  enough  grain  and 
mash  to  enable  her  to  maintain  heavy 
production.  Usually  about  five  pounds 
of  green  feed  per  100  birds  per  day  is 
enough. 


The  Inside  of  An  Egg 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
watery  whites.  The  production  of  eggs 
that  are  first  class  in  both  shell  and 
contents  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  largely 
a  matter  of  good  feeding.  Good  clean 
grain  and  mash,  a  moderate  amount  of 
green  food,  oyster  shell  and  cod  liver 
oil  should  be  sufficient.  In  some  cases 
shell  quality  is  a  matter  of  heredity. 
Careful  selection  of  good  sound-shelled 
eggs  for  hatching  will  take  care  of 
that. 

Now  having  produced  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  that  brings  the  high  price  in  the 
market  the  next  job  is  to  keep  it  that 
way  until  it  gets  to  the  customer.  It  is 
a  real  job  too,  and  hard  to  learn.  The 
Pacific  coast  people  have  learned  how 
to  do  it.  A  few  of  our  eastern  poultry- 
men,  particularly  in  New  Jersey  have 
also  learned  it  and  are  giving  the  Pa¬ 
cific  eggs  real  competition.  In  future 
discussions,  I  want  to  go  into  some  de¬ 
tail  concerning  the  handling  of  eggs 
on  the  farm  so  I  will  only  say  here, 
that  the  secret  of  retaining  the  eggs’ 
original  high  quality  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  in  keeping  milk.  Produce 
the  eggs  under  the  cleanest  possible 
conditions,  cool  them  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  laying,  keep  them  cool,  and 
market  them  quickly.  Those  people 
come  nearest  to  doing  this  who  gather 
their  eggs  twice  or  three  times  daily, 
put  them  at  once  into  a  cool  place, 
and,  after  allowing  them  to  become 
thoroughly  cooled,  pack  and  ship  them 
at  least  twice  a  week. 


The  Turn  in  the  Road 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
farmers  have  gotten  in  the  habit  of 
taking  an  inventory  and  filing  credit 
statements  at  their  banks.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  New  York  State  is  far  ahead  of 
any  other  state  in  the  country.  Just 
why  is  it  that  each  year  these  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  New  York  State 
farmers  take  time  off  to  take  their  in¬ 
ventory  and  make  out  their  credit 
statements  ?  The  writer  is  going  to  give 
the  reasons  that  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  give.  First  they  say  that  they 
feel  that  it  is  well  worth  their  while 
to  find  out  just  what  they  are  worth. 
An  inventory  is  simply  a  list  of  what 
a  person  owns  and  what  he  owes,  and 
shows  him,  of  course,  his  present 
worth. 

The  one  most  important  reason  given 
by  farmers  for  taking  an  inventory  is 
that  it  enables  them  to  make  out  and 
file  a  credit  statement  at  their  bank. 
There  seems  to  be  quite  a  general  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  bankers  to  be  a 
little  more  conservative  about  making 
loans.  By  being  conservative  the  writer 


means  that  bankers  are  being  a  little 
more  particular  about  what  they  do 
with  other  people’s  money.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  they  are  to  be  commended.  De¬ 
positors  entrust  their  money  to  the 
banker.  It  is  up  to  him  not  to  entrust 
it  to  other  persons  unless  he  is  assured 
that  it  is  in  safe  hands. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  about 
the  importance  of  taking  an  inventory, 
filing  a  credit  statement  at  the  bank, 
and  using  bank  credit  instead  of  mer¬ 
chant  credit.  In  knocking  around  New 
York  State,  the  writer  finds  that  there 
are  many  farmers  who  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  an  inventory  and  filing  a  credit 
statement  at  the  bank  in  the  past,  who 
are  now  apparently  having  no  difficulty 
in  lining  up  whatever  short  time  credit 
they  need  for  the  coming  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  found  a  good  many 
farmers  who  have  not  filed  credit  state¬ 
ments  at  their  banks  who  are  exper¬ 
iencing  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
badly  needed  short  time  credit. 

There  are  few  farmers  who  do  not 
use  credit  of  some  kind  in  operating 
their  businesses.  Someone  has  said  that 
a  successful  farmer  should  never  be  in 
debt.  However,  most  successful  farm 
businesses  have  been  built  up  by  some¬ 
one  going  in  debt  and  using  the  money 
obtained  thereby  to  make  more  money. 
Farming  as  a  business  usually  means 
buying  fertilizer,  feed,  spray  materials, 
labor,  and  other  factors  of  production, 
using  them  to  produce  a  product  and 
then  selling  it  to  either  pay  for  the 
debts  incurred  in  its  production  or  pay¬ 
ing  for  more  supplies  with  which  to 
produce  some  more.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  credit  used  in  New  York 
State  agriculture.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  rapid  shift 
away  from  merchant  credit  to  bank 
credit  that  has  occurred  in  the  past  few 
years  there  is  still  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  credit  used  by  farmers  furnished 
by  the  local  merchant  or  dealer.  Feed 
stores  and  fertilizer  dealers  are  in  no 
better  shape  to  handle  credit  than  they 
were  several  years  ago  when  research 
studies  made  by  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  indicated  that  this  kind  of  cred¬ 
it  frequently  cost  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  as  bank  credit.  Even 
our  sound  farmers’  purchasing  organi¬ 
zations  are  finding  out  that  they  can¬ 
not  handle  credit  as  cheaply  as  can  a 
bank. 

Someone  might  say  that  the  solution 
of  the  short-time  credit  problem  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  of  having  the  farmers  get  their 
credit  from  the  bank  and  paying  cash 
and  getting  discounts  on  their  pur¬ 
chases.  This  is  a  very  nice  theory,  but 
it  involves  two  very  practical  problems. 
The  first  is  that  of  getting  the  credit 
from  the  bank  and  the  next  is  getting 
the  cash  discount.  Rural  banks  are  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  farmers  paying  cash 
and  taking  the  discount  on  farm  sup¬ 
plies.  They  are  also  in  the  business  of 
loaning  money,  but  they  cannot  adver¬ 
tise  'to  give  credit  to  every  person  who 
applies  for  it.  If  they  did  they  would 
have  too  many  customers.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  every  indication  that 
there  are  still  thousands  of  farmers  in 
New  York  State  now  using  merchant 
credit,  which  costs  them  approximately 
twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  bank 
credit.  Many  of  these  persons  are  in 
good  enough  financial  condition  so  that 
banks  would  loan  them  money  to  pay 
cash  for  farm  supplies  if  they  went 
after  that  credit  in  a  business-like  way. 
The  very  best  possible  way  for  a  farm¬ 
er,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  to 
find  out  if  he  is  entitled  to  bank  credit 
is  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  assets 
and  liabilities  and  present  that  to  his 
bankers. 

Another  factor  or  reason  why  the 
filing  of  a  credit  statement  on  the  part 
of  farmer  borrowers  is  more  important 
now  than  formerly,  is  that  banks  are 
being  called  upon  more  and  more  by 
bank  inspectors  to  get  credit  state¬ 
ments  from  their  borrowers.  Many 
bankers  have  been  forced  by  an  in¬ 
spection  to  ask  for  a  credit  statement 
from  some  of  their  customers  when  the 
banker  disliked  doing  this  rather  em¬ 
barrassing  thing.  We  can  probably  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  not  far  distant  future  that 
the  filing  of  a  credit  statement  is  going 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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World’s  Largest  R.  I.  RED  FARM 


Where  16.000  blood-tested,  trapnested.  breeders 
are  producing  eggs  for  hatching  the  strongest 
and  most  livable  chicks  you  can  purchase. 

98  Percent  Livability 
Guaranteed  Up  To  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  breeding  make  them  out¬ 
standing  in  vigor,  uniform  growth  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Prices  about  15%  lower  than  last  year 

Special  lo  Percent  Discount 

Allowed  on  Orders  Mailed  Before  Feb.  1st 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  describing  matings, 
blood-testing,  trapnesting,  and  pedigreeing. 

REDB1RD  FARM 
Route  XI,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


OSS 

F.I.RedS 

Again  Lead  Contest 

at  New  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest,  heading 
all  breeds  when  eggs  are  worth  most. 

Trapnested — Blood-tested 
AH  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  24  Years’  Pedigreeing 
BROILER  CHICKS,  hardy,  fast-growing. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  from  high  record  dams. 
Beserve  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
for  Spring  delivery.  Prices  substantially 
reduced. 

Writt  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog 
Moss  Farm,  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


20T-2  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  6'/3c  AND  UP 
— We  ship  C.O.D.  Live 
delivery.  ‘’Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices. 

World's  best  strains.  Also 
baby  ducklings.  Write  for  literature. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY. 
Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  $10-100— Guar.  100%  arrival. 
THE  MAC  LUCAS  HATCHERY,  SMYRNA.  DEL. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Bloodtested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W  HOLTZAPPLE.  Box  62,  ELIDA.  OHIO 


RED 


Pedigreed,  Trapnested,  Bloodtested.  Size 
and  color  of  egg.  non-broodiness,  early 
jtVWMTrf*  maturity  and  trueness  to  standard  re- 
LlllLlaw  quirements  are  dominant  in  our  Reds. 
Bend  for  catalog.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  new  money-making  ideas  on  feeding 
and  lighting  which  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  L.  M.  Hurd’s  book 

PRACTICAL 
POULTRY  FARMING 


New  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition 


They  will  help  you  get  larger  profits  from  your 
hens.  The  book  tells  what  feeds  are  best,  the 
right  proportion  of  grain  to  mash,  how  much 
to  feed,  when  and  how  to  use  artificial  light 
and  how  to  prepare  the  newest  rations. 
Complete  with  many  other  tried  and  tested 
features,  some  not  included  in  any  other  book. 
Reliable  advice  on  every  phase  of  poultry¬ 
farming — building  the  house,  brooding  and 
raising  chicks,  including  battery  brooding,  vita¬ 
mins  A  to  G,  marketing,  caponizing,  culling, 
care  of  layers,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  disease  control. 

Improved  in  Information!  Increased  in 

Size!  Worth  More!  Costs  $1  Less! 

“as  usable  as  a  dictionary ” 

161  Ulus.;  480  pages;  cloth;  $ 2.50  postpaid 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  . . . . .  copies  of 

L.  M.  Hurd’s  book,  PRACTICAL  POULTRY 
FARMING,  at  #2.50  each,  postpaid.  I 
enclose  remittance. 

Name  . . . . . . - . . — . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . - 

City - - - -  State. — . . 


American  Agriculturist,  January  2,  1932 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
to  be  as  much  of  a  prerequisite  for  get¬ 
ting  a  loan  as  writing  out  a  check  is 
for  drawing  money  out  of  a  bank  ac¬ 
count.  In  previous  years,  four  or  five 
important  reasons  for  taking  a  farm  in¬ 
ventory  and  filing  a  credit  statement 
at  the  bank  have  been  discussed  and 
stressed  by  agricultural  extension 
workers,  rural  bankers,  farm  bureau 
committeemen  and  others  interested  in 
agriculture,  and  many  readers  undoubt¬ 
edly  know  those  five  things  that  a  farm 
inventory  will  do  almost  by  heart.  The 
writer  can  offer  no  new  arguments  or 
reasons  any  more  important  than  those 
old  ones  that  have  been  stressed  in 
previous  farm  inventory  campaigns. 
However,  he  does  say  this,  viz.,  those 


reasons  for  taking  a  farm  inventory 
and  filing  a  credit  statement  that  have 
been  given  in  the  past  by  thousands  of 
the  farmers,  are  in  our  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  more  important  than 
ever  before.  Here  they  are: 

An  Annual  Inventory  Will: 

1.  Show  your  net  worth  above  all 
debts. 

2.  Show  whether  or  not  you  are  get¬ 
ting  ahead  financially  and  how  much. 

3.  Make  a  good  basis  for  preparing 
a  credit  statement. 

4.  Help  put  your  farm  on  a  business 
basis. 

5.  Provide  a  valuable  list  of  all 
property  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  in  set¬ 
tling  estates,  or  for  other  purposes. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 


3  HILLPOT 
“QUALITY” 
POINTS 

Low  Rearing  Losses 
Quick  Maturity 
High  Egg-yield 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heav¬ 
ier  broilers,  larger  eggs — and 
more  of  them.  These  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  perfect  incubation  of 
the  carefully  bred  Hillpot  strains. 
And  these  chicks  cost  no  more 
than  the  average  good  chick, 
while  their  exceptionally  low 
rearing  losses,  quick  maturity 
and  heavy  egg-yield,  make  them 
remarkable  producers  of  big 
profits. 

LIBERAL  REPLACEMENT  ALLOWANCE 
for  all  chicks  that  die  the  First  Two  Weeks 


BLOOD-TESTED  LEGHORNS— ROCKS— REDS 


Write  for  literature  to  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


The  Eastern  Farmer  in  1932 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


alysis  of  the  problems  confronting  him 
and  using  the  information  and  facili¬ 
ties  available,  the  individual  can  im¬ 
prove  his  own  and  his  neighbor’s  eco¬ 
nomic  condition. 

In  adjusting  farm  practices  to  pres¬ 
ent  economic  conditions,  there  are  two 
general  methods  of  procedure  that  can 
be  followed.  One  of  these  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  costs  of  operation  and  the 
second  is  the  conservation  of  income 
and  investment. 

In  the  problem  of  reducing  costs, 
there  are  two  methods  of  approach,  one 
being  of  a  general  nature,  affecting  the 
entire  agricultural  population  of  the 
state  and  the  other  is  of  a  more  indi¬ 
vidual  nature. 

The  first  problem  that  should  be  tak¬ 
en  up  is  the  taxation  problem,  since  that 
is  an  expenditure  that  proceeds  without 
regard  to  income.  At  the  present  time 
the  percentage  of  net  income  taken  by 
taxes  approximates  50  per  cent  on 
farms  in  the  East  and  the  total  per 
acre  has  tripled  in  15  years.  This  shows 
the  urgent  necessity  for  re-distributing 
the  aggregate  tax  bill  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  relief  to  rural  taxpayers 
and  provide  in  this  re-distribution  so 
that  real  property,  whether  rural  or 
urban,  shall  carry  a  much  lower  share 
of  the  total  tax  bill.  In  determining  on 
a  course  of  procedure,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  collected  by  municipal  tax 
agencies,  only  about  four  per  cent  goes 
to  the  state  and  nearly  90  per  cent  is 
spent  in  the  municipalities.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  incumbent  upon  us  to  decide  what 
can  be  done  in  the  local  municipalities 
to  reduce  this  burden.  Attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  local  tax  budget  if 
we  are  in  earnest  about  tax  reduction, 
since  this  is  where  the  heaviest  expend¬ 
itures  are  made  from  moneys  collected 
by  the  tax  agencies. 

Another  problem  coming  under  this 
general  head  of  more  economic  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  adoption  of  a  definite  land 
policy  for  the  eastern  states.  Much  of 
our  land  has  been  out  of  cultivation 
for  years  and  being  marginal  in  nature 
should  not  be  farmed  again.  If  we  look 
upon  this  problem  sensibly,  we  must 
realize  that  it  is  a  state-wide  problem 
and  that  it  must  be  so  considered.  In 
New  Jersey  we  have  about  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  land  that  should  be 
farmed  and  that  in  all  probability  will 
continue  to  be  farmed  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  remainder  of  the  State 
should  be  divided  into  lands  for  re-for¬ 
estation  and  for  parks.  In  this  we 
would  be  reversing  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government,  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  endeavoring  to  open  up  for  cul¬ 
tivation  as  much  land  as  possible,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
or  the  accessibility  of  the  areas  to  mar¬ 
kets.  This  is  a  much  saner  policy  for 
the  states  to  follow  than  the  one  that 
has  been  followed  for  a  generation  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  proper  utilization  of  the  lands 
will  result  in  a  lower  tax  burden  for 
those  who  farm  and  for  all  people  of 
the  State  through  the  elimination  of 
maintenance  of  roads,  schools  and  other 


similar  costly  agencies  in  areas  which 
might  better  be  devoted  to  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  places  of  habitation. 

In  adjusting  costs  to  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  the  individual  farmer 
can  accomplish  a  great  deal  through 
the  reduction  of  overhead.  Every  un¬ 
necessary  farm  animal  that  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  its  way  and  every  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  not  being  used  should  be 
disposed  of.  The  labor  costs  must  be 
reduced  per  unit  of  cultivation  and  the 
whole  farm  structure  studied  with  the 
idea  of  cutting  costs  to  the  utmost.  A 
lowered  cost  of  production  through  low¬ 
ered  overhead  is  one  of  the  principal 
ways  in  which  the  net  income  can  be 
increased. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  me¬ 
chanization  of  farms  that  is  proceeding 
now  at  such  a  rapid  pace.  In  ten  years 
the  number  of  work  animals  on  New 
Jersey  farms  has  decreased  from  72,000 
to  39,000,  or  nearly  one-half.  The  con¬ 
tinued  output  of  agricultural  products 
is  made  possible  through  the  use  of 
tractors,  tractor-drawn  machinery,  and 
the  use  of  motor  trucks.  It  is  said  that 
farm  equipment  dealers  have  disposed 
of  more  labor-saving  equipment  this 
year  than  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
general  this  might  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  reducing  costs  of  operation 
and  yet  there  is  the  danger  that  adding 
expensive  equipment  at  present  prices 
will  be  adding  to  the  overhead  of  the 
individual  farm  to  such  an  extent  as 
will  reduce  the  net  income  instead  of 
increase  it. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
that  the  mechanization  of  farms  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  strictly  economic  basis  and 
that  each  farmer  analyze  for  himself 
the  savings  that  he  will  make  through 
the  addition  of  equipment  which  he 
does  not  now  possess.  Unless  such  a 
saving  can  be  accomplished,  there  is  no 
other  reason  for  the  outlay  of  capital 
for  procuring  expensive  equipment  at 
this  particular  time. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  costs, 
we  should  consider  the  factor  of  con¬ 
serving  the  income  and  the  investment 
by  positive  action.  We  should  see  to  it 
that  we  maintain  or,  if  possible,  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  product.  This 
can  be  accomplished  through  efficient 
methods  of  production,  including  ade¬ 
quate  soil  preparation  and  sufficient  fer¬ 
tilization,  and  also  by  the  preparation 
of  the  product  for  market  after  it  is 
grown.  This  preparation  includes  the 
grading  of  the  product,  its  packaging 
in  containers  that  are  in  accord  with 
the  demand  of  the  public,  and  its  trans¬ 
portation  by  such  methods  as  will  in¬ 
sure  its  reaching  the  consumer  in  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition. 

By  following  every  procedure  that 
tends  to  reduce  costs  of  operation, 
whether  they  be  of  the  general  or  in¬ 
dividual  nature  outlined,  and  attention 
also  to  the  conservation  of  the  income 
and  the  investment,  by  protecting  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  through  at¬ 
tention  to  efficient  distribution,  eastern 
farmers  will  have  done  most  of  the 
things  that  are  necessary  in  adjusting 
farm  business  practice  to  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 


Broiler  raisers  will  set  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown,  with 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

Our  regular  breed  chickens  have  never  been  sui  passed.  This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY 
from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease,  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
These  are  real  quality  clucks.  Write  for  prices. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan -Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi- Rocks 


Last  Chance  To  Get  Pre-Season  Discount 


/  Letters  Must  Be  Mailed  Not  Later  Than  January  5th 

If  you  will  write  us,  enclosing  this  advertisement,  we  later  than  Jan.  5th.  Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to 
will  allow  you  the  full  Pre-Season  Discounts  of  from  save  money  on  high-grade  Chicks,  produced  under  th* 
10%  to  15%  from  our  regular  1932  prices  on  Chicks  personal  supervision  of  a  nationally  recognized  breeder, 
for  Spring  delivery,  provided  your  letter  is  mailed  not  Seven  years  of  blood-testing  give  ample  health  protection. 
Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  get  extra  profits  from  poultry. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  D  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


m 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS 


with  each  one  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or 
before.  Send  $1.00  per  hundred  with  order,  pay  postman 


balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  Accredited 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices.  50 

Leghorns,  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas .  $4.50 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff. . . . . .  5.25 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . . : . .  5.25 

Buff  Orp. ;  S.  L.  and  Wh.  Wyandottes.. . . . .  5.75 
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$  8.50 
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Heavy  Mixed  8'/2c.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS 


culled 
500 

$42.50 

50.00 

50.00 

55.00 

GROVE, 


type. 
1000 

$  85.00 
100.00 
100.00 
1 10.00 
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THIS  YEAR. 
TRY. 


New 

^  Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
ecords  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

‘in «  _ .1 _ * _  n.ff.l.  M  V  . 


F  AIRPORT  "Profit  Standard”  Qual¬ 
ity  Chicks — Smith-hatched  weekly. 
Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers,— 
world's  best  strains  for  eggs  or 
broilers.  Free  range  breeders  culled, 
supervised.  100%  delivery  guar. 
Write  for  beautiful  catalog  full 
colors,  and  ECONOMY  prices  now. 


FAIRP0RT  HATCHERIES.  Box  44,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


6t  GUARANTEED-TO-LIVE 

UP  Our  chicks  from  Tarjyred!  Fishel! 

-  Thompson!  Holterman!  and  other 
famous  bloodlines  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker,  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows 
u.s  to  price  our  chi  is  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Why  risk  buying  others  1  Thousands,  including  4  depts. 
of  U.S. Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  giving 
guarantee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall,  Indiana 


2,000,000  Chicks  Annually, 

40  Breeds,  bred  by  special1 
Ists.  Greatest  BIG  egg 
laying  strains.  Pedigree  bred.  Tested,  disease  free.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  14  days.  Post  paid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  every  week  all  year.  LIGHT  BREEDS  7c 
and  up.  HEAVIES  9c  and  up.  BIG  DISCOUNT  ON 
1932  orders  booked  now.  Also.  DUCKLINGS.  BABY 
TURKEYS,  and  GOSLINGS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
and  MATURE  BREEDERS  If  you  want  the  BEST  in 
vour  community  trv  Nabob’0  Catalog  free. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  46,  Gambier,  O. 


Sft  till. If-.v  Chicks  bred  for  quick  maturing 
•  ”  ILIAC  high  producers.  Bloodtested, 

W  li,r,I|AD  VC  trapnested.  pedigreed.  Hardy 
northern  bred.  Disease-free. 
New  catalog  ready.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm, Pulaski, N.Y. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  literature. 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str.  $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  Production,  from  free  range  stock. 

Place  orders  for  February  and  March. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40.,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Prices  Cut  6'/2  Cents  if  ordered  now 
I  H  II  IV  f°r  spring  shipment.  Best  Egg  Strain 
V/ll1  V/IY  White  Leghorns.  Records  to  336  eggs. 
Guaranteed  to  live  and  outlay  ordinary  chicks.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  bargain  prices. 
Big  catalog  and  special  price  list  free. 

George  B.  Ferris,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


PUirifC  PITI  I  FTC  (Chick  saving  3c)  4  wks, 
UOILIVO  1  U  Lilutu  1  D  Livability  guaranteed.  R. 
O  P  200-291-351  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns 
&  Rooks.  Blood-tested,  health  certified  by  licensed 
Veterinary.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Catalog  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  5,  Route  2,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEY*?  Pure  bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
1  u  ivivn  l  »j  ragansett,  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms. 

WALTER  BROS..  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


at  lowest  prices  In  20  years. 
Our  reputation  and  long  breed¬ 
ing  experience  behind  every  chick.  Popular  breeds. 
Purebred  stock.  Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 
Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  28,  Tiro,  0. 
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How  I  Finished  My  Childrens  Room 


' Their  Own  Room  Delights  Children  and  Helps  to  Form  Good  Habits 


I  HAVE  three  small  daughters,  so  I 
gave  them  my  largest  and  sunniest 
bed-room  for  their  own,  but  all  I  had 
to  put  in  it  were  their  three  baby  beds! 
The  room  doesn’t  even  possess  a  closet. 
I  looked  over  my  furniture  and  decid¬ 
ed  to  give  them  a  pine  chest  of  drawers 
that  looked  the  worse  for  wear.  First 
I  sandpapered  the  chest  to  get  off  the 
old  paint,  then  I  gave  it  two  coats  of 
flat  paint,  finishing  it  with  a  third  coat 
of  enamel.  I  used  a  light  green  enamel, 
with  the  stenciling  done  in  a  deeper 
green.  I  had  bought  a  pretty  stencil 
pattern  of  small  flowers  and  leaves 
and  when  the  enamel  was  dry  I  ap¬ 
plied  the  stenciling  across  the  front  of 
the  top  drawer’. 

Stenciling  is  not  hard  to  do,  but  it 
requires  carefulness  and  deftness  to 
avoid  smearing  the  outlines  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  I  held  the  stencil  firmly  against 
the  surface  and  applied  the  paint 
through  the  cut-outs  with  a  tapping 
motion  of  the  brush.  This  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  turned  out  so  well  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  so  delighted  with  it  that  I 
decided  to  fix  over  for  them  a  double 
ward-robe  I  had. 

This  required  a  little  carpenter  work 
first.  I  put  in  two  shelves  on  each  side, 
one  about  fourteen  inches  from  the 
top  and  the  other  the  same  distance 
from  the  bottom,  leaving  in  the  center 
just  the  right  length  of  space  to  hang 
a  child’s  dress  or  coat.  On  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  top  shelf  I  screwed  a  towel 
rack  lengthwise  for  the  hangers.  I  also 
screwed  hooks  in  the  space  above  the 
top  shelf  for  caps.  This  shelf  is  used 
for  the  children’s  handkerchief  box, 
trinkets,  and  for  hat  stands.  In  the 
space  under  the  bottom  shelf  they  keep 
their  shoes,  over-shoes,  leggins,  and  a 
sock  box.  With  the  carpenter  work 
completed  I  sandpapered  the  outside  to 
get  off  the  old  paint.  I  also  gave  this 
piece  two  coats  of  flat  paint  and  then 
one  coat  of  the  light  green  enamel  to 
match  the  chest  of  drawers.  When  the 
enamel  was  dry  I  put  a  small  part  of 
the  same  stencil  on  each  of  the  ward¬ 
robe  doors.  This  piece  of  furniture  has 
proven  its  worth,  not  only  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  clothes  but  as  a  habit-former. 
Every  week  when  the  laundry  comes 
in,  each  child  puts  away  her  own 
clothes.  They  take  pride  in  hanging  up 
their  clean,  fresh  dresses  and  keeping 
their  socks  in  a  box  of  their  own.  When 
they  return  from  a  visit  or  Sunday 


School  they  take  off  their  best  and 
hang  it  carefully  away  instead  of  toss¬ 
ing  it  just  anywhere  for  me  to  pick 
up  later. 

I  made  the  color  scheme  of  the  room 
green  and  yellow.  For  the  window 
drapes  I  got  a  pretty  cretonne  that  has 
figures  of  children,  ducks,  chickens, 
and  birds  on  it.  The  background  of  the 
cretonne  is  yellow  with  the  figures  in 
natural  colors.  I  cut  some  of  the  figures 
out  and  appliqued  them  on  unbleached 
muslin  spreads  for  their  beds.  Then  I 
covered  three  small  wooden  boxes  with 
the  cretonne.  I  placed  a  box  beside 
each  bed  so  the  little  ones  can  hop  in 
without  pulling  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
or  having  me  to  lift  them  in.  They 
kneel  by  the  boxes  to  say  their  prayers. 

The  room  was  still  bare  in  spots,  so 
I  got  some  orange  crates  from  my 
grocer  and  in  spare  time  made  a  book¬ 
case,  as  follows:  I  used  one  crate  for 
the  foundation  by  laying  it  lengthwise 
on  one  of  its  sides,  then  I  placed  on  it 
two  crates  side  by  side,  ends  up.  I 
nailed  the  three  crates  firmly  together. 
I  painted  both  the  interior  and  the  ex- 


Favored  Blouse  Dress 


- — - ------ - - 

Stubborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 

!■  m  ^  W  m;  .  -  —  ■—  ■  '  —  w  .  — »  -  , 

Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which 
millions  of  housewives  have  found  to 
be  the  most  dependable  means  of  break¬ 
ing  up  a  stubborn,  lingering  cough.  It 
takes  but  a  moment  to  prepare  and 
costs  little,  but  it  gives  real  relief  even 
for  those  dreaded  coughs  that  follow 
severe  cold  epidemics. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained  honey.  Thus  you  make 
a  full  pint  of  better  remedy  than  you 
could  buy  ready-made  for  three  times 
the  cost.  It  never  spoils  and  tastes  so 
good  that  even  children  like  it. 

Not  only  does  this  simple  mixture 
soothe  and  heal  the  inflamed  throat 
membranes  with  surprising  ease,  but 
also  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
acts  directly  upon  the  bronchial  tubes, 
thus  aiding  the  whole  system  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  cough.  It  loosens  the  gera> 
laden  phlegm  .and  eases  chest  soreness 
in  a  way  that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  con¬ 
taining  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in 
a  refined,  palatable  form.  Nothing 
known  in  medicine  is  more  helpful  in 
cases  of  distressing  coughs,  chest  colds, 
and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief 
or  money  refunded. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscor  Chan.  Wks.  Patchoguc.N.Y- 


DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER  3337  is 
stunningly  smart '  when  made  up  wnth 
skirt  of,  one  material  and  blouse  of  match¬ 
ing  or  contrasting  shade.  A  plaid  or  fig¬ 
ured)  woolen  in  ■  red  and  brown  mixture 
for  the  bodice,  and  the  skirt  of  plain 
matching  shade  of  brown  would  be  very 
becoming  to  the  college  girl  or  young 
woman.  Black  faille  crepe  skirt  with 
blouse  of  Spanish  tile  or  vivid  green,  is 
also  a  very  popular  color  combination. 
The  pattern  may  be  had  in  sizes  14,  16, 
18  and  20  years,  36  and  38-inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  2%  yards  of  35-inch  ma¬ 
terial  for  skirt  with  2%  yards  of  35-inch 
material  for  waist.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one 
of  our  fashion  catalogues  and  address 
to  the  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


terior  with  one  coat  of  flat  paint,  then 
with  one  coat  of  the  green  enamel.  I 
trimmed  it  with  the  darker  green  en¬ 
amel  by  going  over  the  narrow  edges 
of  the  front  and  putting  a  border 
around  the  entire  bookcase. 

Next  I  made  three  little  chairs.  I 
knocked  out  one  end  of  an  orange 
crate,  using  the  center  for  the  seat.  I 
sawed  off  the  upper  sides  for  arms.  I 
rounded  the  upper  edges  of  the  back 
with  a  penknife.  Then  I  reinforced  the 
seat  by  nailing  a  narrow  strip  of  board 
across  the  back.  When  I  had  all  three 
completed  I  gave  them  a  coat  of  black 
flat  paint  then  a  coat  of  black  enamel. 


This  cunning  little  crib  quilt  and  pil¬ 
low  set  Number  C2002  shows  a  bunny 
trying  to  take  the  squirrel’s  picture  un¬ 
der  a  flower-laden  tree.  The  pillow  is 
stamped  toith  a  spray  to  match.  Both 
may  be  had  stamped  on  bleached  or  un¬ 
bleached  sheeting.  Quilt  is  36  x  48  inches, 
pilloio  cover  12  x  18  inches.  Price  for  set 
50c.  Embroidery  floss  50c  extra. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department , 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

I  used  three  of  the  sprays  of  the  sten¬ 
cil  on  each  chair,  placing  them  near 
the  top.  For  the  stencil  design  I  used 
the  dark  green  enamel.  Then  I  made 
three  little  cushions  for  the  seats,  us¬ 
ing  cretonne  to  match  the  window 
drapes. 

There  are  a  few  inexpensive  ways 
of  finishing  the  walls.  The  walls  of  this 
room  were  already  painted  white,  so  I 
merely  freshened  them  up  with  a  new 
coat  of  paint.  I  ordered  an  attractive 
border  from  a  catalogue  that  had  fig¬ 
ures  similar  to  those  in  the  window 
drapes.  I  placed  this  border  across  the 
center  of  the  wall,  running  it  around 
the  entire  room.  This  has  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  height  of  the  wall. 
I  let  each  child  decorate  her  portion 
of  the  walls  with  her  favorite  maga¬ 
zine  covers.  The  charming  simplicity 
of  this  room  appeals  to  the  children 
and  makes  them  better  family  citizens 
because  they  are  using  things  that  are 
really  theirs. — Mrs.  Tt.  H.  D. 


Timely  Recipe 

THE  following  recipe  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  President’s  Emergency 
Committee  for  Employment,  because 
it  offers  an  economical  way  of  using 
meat  in  the  home. 

Roast  Stuffed  Spareribs 

(Serves  5  persons) 

2  sections  of  spareribs 
1  cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs 
%  cup  diced  salt  pork 
y2  cup  chopped  celery 
V2  cup  chopped  onion 
%  cup  chopped  parsley 
5  tart  apples,  diced 
V2  cup  sugar 
%  teaspoon  salt 
%  teaspoon  pepper 

.  Select  well-fleshed  rib  sections  that 
match.  Have  the  breastbone  cracked  so 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  carve  between 
the  ribs.  Wipe  the  meat  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Prepare  the  stuffing  as  follows: 
Fry  the  salt  pork  until  crisp  and  re¬ 
move  the  pieces  from  the  skillet.  Cook 
the  celery,  onion,  and  parsley  in  the 
fat  for  a  few  minutes  and  remove 
them.  Put  the  apples  into  the  skillet, 
sprinkle  with  the  sugar,  cover,  and 
cook  until  tender,  then  remove  the  lid 
and  continue  to  cook  until  the  juice 
evaporates  and  the  pieces  of  apple  are 


candied.  Mix  with  the  apples  the  bread 
crumbs,  crisp  salt  pork,  cooked  vege¬ 
tables,  salt,  and  pepper.  Lay  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  ribs  out  flat,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  spread  with  the 
hot  stuffing.  Cover  with  the  other  sec¬ 
tion  and  sew  the  two  together.  Sprinkle 
the  outside  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
rub  with  flour.  Lay  the  stuffed  ribs  on 
a  rack  in  an  open  roasting  pan  and 
sear  in  a  hot  oven  (480°F.)  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  the  meat  is  lightly  brown¬ 
ed.  Reduce  the  oven  temperature  rap¬ 
idly  to  very  moderate  heat  (300°  to 
325°)  and  continue  to  cook  for  about 
an  hour  longer,  or  until  the  meat  is 
tender.  Remove  the  strings  before  serv¬ 
ing  the  stuffed  spareribs  on  a  hot 
platter. 


Dressing  Up  the  Chair 

THE  chair  needs  a  pattern  for  its 
slip  cover,  just  as  a  person  does,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Carolyn  B.  Mcllroy,  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics. 

Make  a  muslin  pattern  and  label 
each  piece,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
every  time  the  slip  cover  needs  renew¬ 
ing.  To  make  this  pattern,  pieces  of 
muslin  should  be  pinned  securely  to  the 
chair,  and  the  seams  pinned  together 
so  that  the  line  is  kept  exactly  where 
it  should  be. 

Put  in  notches  or  thread  markings, 
so  that  one  piece  of  the  pattern  may 
be  matched  to  another.  After  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  chair,  transfer  the  seam 
lines  of  the  pattern  to  the  slip  cover 
material  by  using  carbon  paper,  the 
lines,  of  course,  being  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  material.  Match  tracings 
and  notches,  baste  with  good  strong 
thread,  fit  carefully,  and  if  exactly 
right,  stitch  firmly.  Binding,  piping  and 
corded  seams,  add  an  attractive  finish 
to  slip  covers.  The  French  seam  is  also 
satisfactory  because  of  the  strength 
afforded  by  the  double  stitching. 
Denim,  glazed  chintz,  calico  and  cre¬ 
tonne  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
heavy  weight  materials,  box  pleats, 
rather  than  shirred  valances  are  best 


For  the  Tiny  Tot 


CHILD’S  PANTIE  FROCK  PATTERN 
NUMBER  2509  is  ideal  for  little  girls’ 
wear.  The  tiny  pleated  ruffle  gives  a  de¬ 
cidedly  feminine  touch,  whereas  the  rag- 
lan  sleeve  allows  plenty  of  room  for 
growth.  Wool  jersey,  linen,  bastiste . 
prints,  wool  challis,  or  gingham  would 
work  up  nicely  in  this  sweet  design.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting.  Price,  15c. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

How  Much  Is  the  Human  Frame  Worth  ? 


SOMETIMES  we  humans  are  apt  to 
get  the  idea  that  we  are  worth 
quite  a  bit.  If  anyone  is  inclined  to  feel 
a  little  cocky  about  his  own  personal 
value  to  the  world,  just  read  what  a 
chemist  declares  is  the  worth  of  a  hu¬ 
man  frame,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
smartest  or  the  dumbest. 

This  news  item  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  having  been 
transmitted  by  wireless  from  London, 
England. 

“The  following  chemical  analysis  of 
the  human  body  was  given  by  Dr.  F. 
E.  Lawson  in  a  lecture  tonight. 

‘The  average  man,  weighing  140 
pounds,  is  composed  of  enough  water 
to  fill  a  ten-gallon  barrel,  enough  fat 
for  seven  cakes  of  soap,  enough  car¬ 
bon  for  9,000  lead  pencils,  enough  phos¬ 
phorus  to  make  2,200  match  heads, 
sufficient  magnesium  for  one  dose  of 
salts,  enough  iron  to  make  one  med¬ 
ium-sized  nail,  sufficient  lime  to  white¬ 
wash  a  chicken  coop  and  enough  sul¬ 
phur  to  rid  one  dog  of  flees.’ 

‘The  whole  at  present  prices  here 
could  be  bought  for  five  shillings,  about 
a  dollar  at  present  exchange.  The  value 
is  much  the  same,  the  lecturer  said, 
whether  the  body  is  that  of  a  village 
idiot  or  an  Einstein.” 


Vitamins  Affect  Teeth 

AT  a  recent  New  York  meeting  for 
better  dentistry,  it  was  brought  out 
that  teeth  must  be  fed  certain  ele¬ 
ments  if  they  are  to  be  healthy.  The 
foodstuffs  which  are  eaten  to  provide 
these  elements,  must  themselves  be  fed 
from  soil  containing  the  requisite  min¬ 
eral  salts,  if  they  are  to  be  beneficial. 
There  can  be  great  variation  in  the 
value  of  milk,  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  to  general  health  and  to  dental 
health.  For  instance,  oranges  grown 
on  the  wrong  soil,  or  picked  too  green, 
may  be  useless,  because  they  do  not 
contain  the  needed  mineral  salts.  Milk 
given  by  cows  in  winter  may  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  vitamins  and  mineral  salts,  be¬ 


cause  the  cows  themselves  do  not  have 
a  fresh  diet. 

It  is  now  definitely  established  that 
the  so-called  civilized  diet  of  the  United 
States  does  not  produce  strong  teeth, 
and  is  a  large  factor  in  the  prevalence 
of  decay.  One  of  the  scientists  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  said  that  the  Eski¬ 
mos  in  Alaska  and  Labrador  have  the 
finest  teeth  of  any  race  on  earth,  but 
when  our  soft,  civilized  foods,  with 
their  sweets,  are  fed  to  the  Eskimos, 
their  teeth  break  down  like  those  of 
our  own  people. 

An  exhibit  of  work  at  the  meeting 
showed  that  even  a  slight  deficiency 
in  vitamin  C  in  the  diet,  even  though 
not  noticeable  in  its  effect  on  the  body 
as  a  whole,  has  a  definite  effect  on  the 
pulps  of  the  teeth  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

Other  scientists  indicated  that  the 
definite  cause  of  tooth  decay  is  about 
to  be  discovered,  but  they  were  not 
ready  to  announce  their  findings  as  yet. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

A  small  broom  or  a  whisk  broom 
kept  outside  the  door  can  be  used  by 
the  children  too  small  to  use  a  large 
broom  to  brush  off  the  snow. 

*  *  * 

Vegetables  that  grow  underground 
should  be  covered  in  cooking  and  those 
that  grow  above  ground  left  uncovered. 

*  *  * 

An  emergency  ice  bag  may  be  made 
by  tying  an  old  swimming  cap  with  a 
strip  of  cloth  which  will  not  cut  the 
rubber. 

*  *  * 

To  freshen  pecans  that  are  beginning 

to  taste  stale  stand  them  in  hot  water 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  drain  and 
dry  them. 

*  * 

A  clean  dry  cloth  is  the  only  pol¬ 
isher  needed  for  nickel  sink  and  bath¬ 
room  fixtures. 


Blazing  Star  Hooked  Rug 


AT  some  time  of  year  many  women 
feel  the  urge  to  make  some  sort  of 
inventory  of  old  clothing  and  rag  bags. 
The  Blazing  Star  rug,  made  of  both 
yarn  and  rag  pieces,  is  likely  to  bring 
about  such  an  inventory,  we  believe. 
Yarn  is  used  for  the  center  design  and 
for  the  stars  in  the  four  corners,  while 
the  background  is  filled  in  with  rag 
pieces.  The  design  is  stamped  on  bur¬ 
lap,  number  M593,  measuring  40  by  60 
inches.  Or  we  can  furnish  heavy  wax 
transfer  designs  that  you  can  use  on 
your  own  material  such  as  sacks.  We 
can  also  supply  a  regular  rug  hooking 
needle  or  machine  that  regulates  the 
stitch.  This  is  number  M514.  Heavy 
rug  yarn  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors 
is  available  by  the  ounce  in  any  quan¬ 
tities.  We  can  supply  estimates  of  the 
amount  needed  for  any  of  our  rugs  and 
will  send  samples  on  request. 

We  have  another  very  interesting 
hooked  rug  to  offer  although  it  is  not 
pictured  here.  This  is  the  Almanac 
Rug  and  had  for  its  inspiration  those 


conventional  figures  so  charmingly  us¬ 
ed  in  the  days  of  Poor  Richard.  All  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  34-inch  circle  and  it  hooks 
in  three  colors,  black,  parchment  shade 
and  any  third  color  of  your  choice.  The 
wax  design  for  this  rug  is  number 
M713P  or  the  design  stamped  on  bur¬ 
lap  ready  to  hook  is  number  M713.  Of 
course  complete  instructions  for  hook¬ 
ing  come  with  each  order. 

M593  Stamped  Burlap  for  Blazing 


Star  Hooked  Rug  .  $1.50 

M593P  Wax  Pattern  for  Blazing 

Star  Hooked  Rug .  .60 

M713  Stamped  Burlap  for  the  Zodiac 

Rug  .  $1.50 

M713P  Wax  Pattern  for  the  Zodiac 

Hooked  Rug  .  .60 

M514  Rug  Hooking  Machine 

(simple  to  use)  .  $1.75 

Rug  Wool  by  the  Ounce,  any 

color  .  .20 


Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


* 

IT’S  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  WISE  PENNIES 

Buy  your  soap 
the  thriftiest  way 


The  thing  that  really  counts  in 
soap  is  the  quantity  of  help  it 
gives  you— rather  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bars.  So  it’s  easy  to  see  that 
the  really  thrifty  buy  is  the  soap 
that  can  give  you  the  most  help. 

And  when  it  comes  to  help, 
nothing  equals  Fels-Naptha.  For 
Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help. 
Each  big,  golden  bar  brings  you 
two  helpers  instead  of  one.  Plenty 
of  real  naptha— so  much  that  you 
can  smell  it  plainly.  And  unusual¬ 
ly  good  soap.  The  velvety  feel  of 
the  bar  —  and  its  clear  golden 
color — will  prove  that.  Working 
together,  this  busy  pair  coax  dirt 
loose  and  wash  it  away — without 
hard  rubbing.  They  give  you  a 
fresh,  snowy,  sweet -smelling  wash 
in  tub  or  machine;  in  hot,  luke¬ 


warm  or  cool  water;  whether  you 
soak  or  boil. 

Fels-Naptha  is  gentle  to  hands, 
too.  It  contains  soothing  glycer¬ 
ine.  Get  some  Fels-Naptha  at  your 
grocer’s  today.  You’ll  be  making 
the  thriftiest  kind  of  soap  buy— 
for  you’ll  be  getting  extra  help! 

& Cere's  a  (Shipper  for  you!— We’ll 
be  glad  to  send  every  user  of  laundry 
soap  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha  and 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make 
fresh,  golden  soap  chips  (that  contain 
plenty  of  naptha!)  just  as  you  need 
them.  Send  only  4  cents  in  stamps  to 
help  cover  postage,  and  we’ll  mail  you 
the  chipper  and  sample  bar  without 
further  cost.  Write  to  Fels  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  1-1-2. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


A  Real  Farm  Light 

$2.90 


Made  by  the  Burg-ess  Battery  Co. 


If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
return  it  to  us  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to 

American  Agriculturist 

Department  Cl 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


A  BIG,  sturdy,  focusing  light 
built  for  service;  a  lantern 
that  will  throw  a  beam  of  light 
1,500  feet  or  diffuse  its  rays  to 
light  a  small  room. 

BODY  is  of  heavy  gauge  steel, 
and  finished  in  “baked-on”  red 
enamel.  The  focusing  lens  ring 
and  the  reflector  hood  are  of 
brass  and  plated  so  they  cannot 
rust.  It  has  a  heavy  gauge  car¬ 
rying  bail,  as  well  as  a  convenient 
handle  on  the  back,  providing 
screw  slots  to  suspend  lantern 
for  emergency  illumination.  A 
wide  base  permits  it  to  stand  in 
an  upright  position  on  any  flat 
surface. 

THE  lantern  uses  two  No.  6 
General  Service  Dry  Cells  for 
power  and  will  give  approximate¬ 
ly  30  hours’  continuous  light  and 
72  hours’  intermittent  light — very 
economical  and  efficient.  Toggle 
switch  controls  operation.  Uses 
a  No.  35-2.5  volt-G5V2  Mazda 
Lamp.  Space  inside  lantern  pro¬ 
vides  for  carrying  extra  lamp. 

THIS  is  a  substantial  light, 
weighing  about  six  pounds. 
We  know  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  it. 


Every  lantern  shipped  complete 
with  batteries,  ready  to 
operate. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sav  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Stories  of  Farmer  Pioneers 

How  a  Tompkins  County  Family  Lived  in  1802 

By  E.  R.  Eastman 


THE  story  of  almost  any  pioneer 
family  that  settled  in  central  and 
western  New  York  in  the  early  days, 
is  the  story  of  every  such  pioneer 
family.  All  or  nearly  all,  underwent 
the  same  long  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  All  erected  their  new  home, 
a  one  or  two  room  log  cabin;  all  work¬ 
ed  mightily  to  clear  the  trees  and 
plant  the  first  crops,  and  nearly  all 
raised  hard-v/orking,  God-fearing  chil¬ 
dren  of  character,  whose  descendants 
are  now  among  the  best  citizens  of 
New  York  State. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  one  of  these  pioneer 
families,  so  typical  of  all  the  pioneers. 
We  will  choose  Isaiah  Giles  of  Giles- 
ville,  a  little  hamlet  not  far  from 
Ithaca.  Mr.  Giles’  ancestors  originally 
came  to  New  England  from  the  moun- 
tions  of  Wales.  According  to  G.  E. 
Goodrich,  the  author  of  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  history  of  Dryden,  the  Giles  family, 
like  most  other  Welchmen,  were  cour¬ 
ageous,  thrifty,  and  resourceful.  One 
of  the  New  England  Giles  soon  moved 
to  Orange  County,  New  York,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1801,  Isaiah  Giles  made 
his  way  from  Orange  County  through 
the  wilderness  to  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Dryden  in  Tompkins  County. 
Here,  all  alone,  he  made  a  little  clear¬ 
ing  and  built  his  log  cabin  near  a  fine 
bubbling  spring,  which  later  came  to 
be  known  as  the  “cheese  factory 
spring,”  near  what  is  now  Freeville. 
By  the  time  his  cabin  was  completed, 
early  spring  had  returned,  so  Giles 
put  in  a  piece  of  corn,  that  great  stand¬ 
by  of  the  early  pioneers.  After  this 
Giles  returned  to  Orange  County,  and 
early  in  the  next  year  in  the  month  of 
March,  he  came  back  with  his  wife 
and  children  and  a  team  of  oxen.  Most 
of  the  pioneers  made  their  journeys 
west  in  the  winter  time  so  that  they 
could  have  sleighiner  for  their  ox  sleds. 

When  Giles  had  left  for  the  east  the 
year  before,  he  had  not  had  time  to  put 
a  roof  on  his  cabin,  so  when  he  return¬ 
ed  with  his  family,  he  found  his  cabin 
full  of  snow.  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  understand  the  hard¬ 
ship  and  privation  of  sleeping  in  the 
woods  in  the  winter  time  under  such 
crude  shelter  as  could  be  provided  on 
one  of  those  long  trips  into  the  west¬ 
ern  wilderness,  so  a  little  snow  did  not 
daunt  the  Giles  family.  They  soon 
shovelled  out  the  snow  and  then  cut 
and  put  on  a  basswood  bark  roof.  Then 
they  hung  a  blanket  over  the  doorway, 
started  a  fire  in  the  great  fireplace, 
and  their  home  was  complete,  or  at 
least  habitable. 

From  this  time,  that  is  from  late  in 
March  until  the  opening  of  spring, 
Giles  was  engaged  in  splitting  rude 
planks  or  puncheons  as  they  were  call¬ 
ed,  for  a  door  and  flooring.  Bunks  al¬ 
so  had  to  be  built  around  the  walls 
for  sleeping. 

Incidentally,  I  often  wonder  as  I 
read  these  old  history  stories  if  the 
weather  that  prevailed  was  not  much 
different  than  it  is  now.  Spring  did 
not  open  in  the  forests  until  well  into 


April  and  the  snow  was  long  retained 
upon  the  ground. 

Speaking  of  bunks  for  sleeping  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Giles  family  like  most  other 
of  our  farmer  pioneers,  needed  plenty 
of  bunks  for  when  they  arrived  in  their 
new  home  in  Dryden  in  that  long 
March  of  1801,  there  were  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  including  two  pairs  of  twins. 
Later,  two  more  boys  and  a  girl  were 
born. 

That  fall,  that  is  in  1802,  the  Giles 
family  harvested  their  first  crop  of 
corn  and  potatoes.  Imagine  how  hardy 
that  whole  family  must  have  been  to 
have  survived  that  long  hard  winter 
of  1802,  with  nothing  to  eat  except 
a  scanty  supply  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
some  dried  wild  berries,  and  what 
game  and  fish  could  be  secured  from 
the  wilderness.  But  survive  they  did, 
and  in  1803,  they  planted  and  harvest¬ 
ed  their  first  crop  of  wheat,  and 
threshed  it  in  the  little  log  barn  which 
they  had  built  the  year  before.  Pour¬ 
ing  the  wheat  from  one  big  dish  to 
another,  they  soon  winnowed  away  the 
chaff  and  then  Mr.  Gills  carried  it  to 
Freeville,  to  one  of  the  first  grist  mills 
in  all  that  section.  This  mill  was  run  by 
Elder  Daniel  White.  So  the  Giles 
family  ate  wheat  bread  again  for  the 
first  time  in  years. 

Each  year  thereafter  the  woods 
were  crowded  further  and  further 
back,  more  crops  were  grown,  and 
prosperity  seemed  to  be  just  over  the 
horizon. 

However,  Old  Man  Fate  was  stand¬ 
ing  just  around  the  corner  with  a  club. 
In  1806,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomp¬ 
son  came  from  the  east  and  claimed 
that  he  owned  the  land  which  Isaiah 
Giles  had  purchased  and  lived  on.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  Thompson  was 
right,  and  that  Giles  had  been  defraud¬ 
ed.  This  was  a  common  experience  in 
the  early  days,  for  there  was  constant 
trouble  over  land  titles. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  true  pioneer,  Giles 
gathered  up  his  family  and  his  mov¬ 
able  property  and  went  down  and  set¬ 
tled  upon  what  is  now  known  as  Fall 
Creek,  at  a  place  known  for  years  as 
Gilesville.  Here  he  cleared  another 
tract  of  land,  built  another  cabin  and 
started  all  over  again.  Prospering  in 
his  affairs  as  he  grew  older,  Isaiah 
Giles,  finally  with  his  sons,  built  a 
sawmill  and  a  carding  mill  and  in  later 
years  his  sons  built  a  large  tannery. 

Isaiah  Giles  died  in  1822,  and  as  the 
old  chronicle  says,  “he  died  as  he  liv¬ 
ed;  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit.” 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  privations  of 
the  times,  most  of  the  large  pioneer 
families  lost  many  of  their  children  be¬ 
fore  they  were  grown.  Only  six  of  the 
Giles  children  lived  to  adult  age,  but 
these  and  their  descendants  came  to 
be  numbered  among  the  best  citizens 
of  Tompkins  County. 

In  1823,  Samuel  and  James  Giles, 
one  of  the  pair  of  twins,  like  so  many 
other  young  men  of  their  times,  went 
west  to  seek  their  fortunes.  They  found 
the  soil  wonderfully  fertile,  but  they 
concluded  that  old  Tompkins  County, 
New  York,  had  on  the  whole,  just  as 


many  advantages  as  did  the  west,  so 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  they  start¬ 
ed  home  for  Dryden  on  foot.  Both  of 
them  were  good  mechanics  and  earned 
their  way  by  putting  into  operation 
for  different  parties  along  their  jour¬ 
ney  several  carding  machines.  When 
they  reached  home,  each  had  more 
money  than  when  they  started.  Soon 
after  this,  Samuel  and  John  Giles,  an¬ 


other  brother,  built  a  successful  tan¬ 
nery  at  Gilesville,  and  in  1832  they 
built  the  Tompkins  House,  an  historic 
hotel  still  doing  business  in  the  city 
of  Ithaca.  James  Giles  bought  a  large 
farm  in  Dryden  and  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  famous  buttermaker. 
One  of  the  first  mowing  machines 
ever  used  in  Tompkins  County  was 
operated  on  the  Giles  farm. 


Some  Early  Irish  Settlers 


THE  majority  of  our  farmer 
pioneers  in  New  York  State  were 
of  Dutch  or  English  descent,  but  no 
historical  account  of  our  State  would 
be  entirely  complete  without  some 
mention  of  other  races  who  made  fine 
contributions  to  our  history. 

There  is  the  story,  for  example,  of 
James  and  Robert  McKee,  a  couple  of 
young  Irish  brothers,  who  came  to 
this  country  from  County  Tyrone,  Ire¬ 
land,  soon  after  1800.  History  tells  us 
that  it  took  six  weeks  and  three  days 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  That’s  quite  a 
spell  to  be  out  of  sight  of  land. 

One  of  these  brothers,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Kee,  made  his  way  up  the  Hudson 
River  as  far  as  Albany,  and  then  he 
hired  a  teamster  with  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  lumber  wagon  to  bring  them 
through  the  forests  to  Dryden,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  New  York,  where  James 
McKee  was  already  located.  The  bro¬ 
thers  bought  farms  adjoining,  and 
near  the  line  they  built  a  log  house, 
consisting  of  one  room  with  a  ground 
floor,  a  bark  roof,  greased  paper  for 
windows,  and  a  blanket  for  the  door. 
There  were  blocks  of  wood  for  chairs 
and  a  pile  of  brush  for  a  bed.  In  their 
journey  across  the  forests,  the  bro¬ 
thers  had  brought  with  them  two 
large  chests  filled  with  clothing  and 
bedding,  a  few  provisions,  and  some 
crude  tools  for  farm  work. 

What  a  whole  tragedy  of  loneliness 
and  homesickness  is  expressed  in  a 
single  sentence  from  an  old  history, 
which  tells  about  Mrs.  McKee,  the 
wife  of  one  of  these  brothers,  making 
a  trip  on  horseback  through  the  woods 
from  her  home  in  Dryden  to  Ludlow- 
ville  on  Cayuga  Lake  in  order  to  get  a 
letter  from  her  parents  in  Ireland.  To 
get  that  letter,  she  had  to  pay  her  last 
fifty  cents.  There  was  no  road  to 
Ludlowville,  only  a  trail  shown  by 
marks  on  the  trees.  How  much  chance, 
think  you,  when  Mrs.  McKee  left  her 
father  and  mother  and  other  relatives 
in  Ireland  to  go  to  America,  did  she 
have  of  ever  seeing  her  home  folks 
again?  Not  only  would  she  never  see 
them  but  probably  never  would  hear 
from  them  more  than  two  or  three 
times  again.  Nevertheless,  she  made 
the  journey  as  did  thousands  of  others 
of  her  kind  in  those  early  days.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers. 

The  McKees  were  hardworking  and 
thrifty,  and  soon  became  prosperous 
according  to  the  standards  of  those 
days.  Robert,  says  the  old  history,  in 
addition  to  farming,  carried  on  a  dis¬ 
tillery  and  at  the  same  time  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Dryden  Village.  Robert  had 
three  children  by  his  first  wife  and 
twelve  by  his  second.  Here  again  is 
perhaps  an  illustration  of  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  because  of  privation  and  hard¬ 


ships,  “it  took  two  New  England 
mothers  to  raise  one  New  England 
family.”  In  the  earlier  times,  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kee  spun  and  wove  the  clothing  for 
her  entire  family.  Later  when  her 
daughters  were  grown,  she  bought 
calico  for  their  dresses.  The  children 
and  their  descendants  lived  to  be  a 
credit  to  their  courageous  pioneer  an¬ 
cestors. 

The  story  of  the  McKee  family 
would  not  be  complete  without  telling 
an  anecdote  of  the  two  pioneer  McKee 
brothers,  who  attending  court  one  day, 
were  very  much  displeased  over  some 
decision.  So  excited  did  Jimmy  McKee 
become  that  in  giving  vent  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  he  used  profane  language  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  for  which  the 
justice  promptly  imposed  a  fine  of 
$1.00  for  contempt  of  court.  The  two 
brothers  were  angrier  than  ever,  so 
Robert  who  had  the  most  money  but 
who  was  the  less  fluent  in  his  speech, 
stepped  forward  and  laid  down  on  the 
table  before  the  court  $1.00  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fine,  and  taking  out  a 
$5.00  bill,  plumped  it  down  before  the 
justice  and  turning  triumphantly  to 
his  brother  cried,  “Now  Jimmy,  swear 
your  fill.”— E.  R.  EASTMAN. 


From  the  A.  A.  Mail  Bag 

( Continued,  from  Page  5) 

was  secured.  The  contributions  made 
were:  17  bu.  beets,  33  bu.  turnips,  11 
bu.  apples,  60  bu.  potatoes,  3  bu.  onions, 
17  bu.  cabbage,  6  bu.  carrots,  3  bu. 
pumpkins,  2  bu.  squash,  13  bu.  beans 
and  1  bu.  of  mixed  vegetables;  a  total 
of  166  bushels. 

The  main  distribution  was  made  just 
before  Thanksgiving.  Other  distribu¬ 
tions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  winter.  Such  a  project 
greatly  increases  the  scope  of  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Organization.  The  products  col¬ 
lected  represent  a  large  sum  of  money 
if  the  food  was  to  be  bought  from  the 
stores  from  time  to  time  by  the  people. 

The  success  of  this  campaign  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  put 
on  in  the  autumn  when  food  products 
were  plentiful  and  the  farmers  were 
asked  to  contribute  in  terms  of  some¬ 
thing  which  they  possessed:  namely — 
food.  If  the  solicitors  had  insisted  in 
money,  the  contributidns  would  have 
been  smaller.  The  plan  may  aid  other 
communities. — Gerald  Frey. 


A  garden  is  not  complete  without  as¬ 
paragus.  From  50  to  75  crowns  or  roots 
are  sufficient  for  the  average  family. 
The  time  to  plant  is  early  spring  and 
a  good  variety  is  Mary  Washington. 
Leaflet  19,  published  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  tells  how  to  plant  and  care  for 
asparagus. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Warm  the  Herd’s  Drinking  Water 


By  Ray  Inman 


WHATS  THE  MATTER  WITH 
MY  COWS.OUPHANT? 
THEY  STAND  AROUND  AND 

SHIV  ER-AND  WOK  t  OFUflK? 


ATANK  HEATER 

TO  KEEP  THE  WATER 
AT  A  COMFORTABLE 
TEMPERATURE 


GUM  it.I  THIS 
IS  TOO  COMFORTABLE 
T‘  DRINK-  I'D  SOONER 


PUT  DRINKING  BOWLS 
OR  ATANK  INSIDE  THE 
BARN 


OR,  IF  YOUR  cows  a«e  sticklers  for 
REAL  SERVICE-  HERE'S  AN  \DEAl 


tu& 


MUST  HAVE  3  OP  4  POUNDS 
OF  WATER  FOR  EVERY 
0  .POUND  OF  FEED 

■i/UX  ICEWAT&R  FREEZES  UP  THE 
O/MFV-f  PROFITS 


runch 


\TO  be  SWELL  if  puttin' \ce  !M  a,  cow'd  make 
'ER  SWJE.  ICE  CREAK  - BUT, SOMEHOW  TVQKTWORK. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  2,  1932 
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Takes  Deposit-Suit  Fails  to  Appear 


On  October  9th,  a  Mr.  F.  H.  Freeman, 
claiming  to  be  representing  a  large  cloth¬ 
ing  company,  called  at  my  home,  and 
after  examining  his  samples  I  ordered  a 
coat  and  pair  of  shoes  on  which  I  paid 
$2.50  as  a  deposit  until  goods  arrived.  The 
goods  failed  to  arrive  and  I  made  a  call 
at  Mr.  Freeman’s  home  only  to  find  that 
he  had  mysteriously  left  town. 

After  further  inquiry  I  find  that  many 


|  Renew  Promptly  ^ 

P  IT  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  j? 
A  1  writing  this  timely  warning  to  y 
))  others  to  RENEW  their  in-  ^ 
(?  surance  with  the  American  Agri-  Jj 
cv  culturist  paper.  & 

ji  Don’t  delay.  Just  to  show  how  (b 
(P  close  I  came  to  putting  it  off  too  jj 
o,  long;  on  Aug.  10,  Franklin  Sweet  v 
I  of  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  called  at  my  (b 
(P  home  and  asked  me  to  renew  my  jj 
o,  insurance  on  myself  and  wife,  1  & 
1  said,  “oh,  yes,  I  would  not  be  Vo 
without  the  valuable  reading  in  J 
Q\  the  Agriculturist  paper,”  but  1  °/ 
J  thought  that  as  the  paper  had  ^b 
((  not  expired  I  would  wait.  Mr.  J 
Sweet  urged  me  to  renew  for,  as  °/ 
k  he  said,  there  was  too  much  'S 
(f  danger  in  letting  the  insurance  J 
S)  lapse.  y 

k  It  only  goes  to  prove  his  re-  'h 
[f  mark,  for  on  Sept.  26th  my  wife  J) 
S)  was  thrown  from  an  auto  after 
k  it  turned  completely  over  and  re-  >2 
ff  ceived  injuries  that  might  have  J) 
S)  been  fatal,  but  for  the  careful 
k  attention  of  Dr.  Gould.  >3 

1C  My  wife  received  her  compen-  J) 
S)  sation  in  full  on  claim  of  total  /( 
k  disability  for  seven  weeks  in  V 
about  ten  days  after  giving  final  $ 
S)  notice  to  the  Company.  Please  (f 
o  accept  our  thanks. 

1  James  R.  Wynn.  $ 

1  ^ 

(?  Mrs.  Wynn  received  a  check  v 

g.  for  $70.00  for  injuries  received  c) 
j)  when  the  automobile  in  which  she  A_ 
jp  was  riding  overturned .  ^ 


others  in  this  town  and  vicinity  have  paid 
similar  deposits,  receiving  no  goods. 

Freeman  formerly  lived  in  Cabot,  Ver¬ 
mont,  but  came  to  Irasburg,  Vermont, 
this  summer,  where  he  lived  until  his 
sudden  disappearance  about  October  15th. 
I  have  his  receipt  dated  October  9th. 

IF  any  of  our  subscribers  know  where 
Mr.  Freeman  is  located  v/e  will  be 
glad  to  have  this  information.  Possiblv 
his  intentions  are  good,  and  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  good  on 
the  deposit  which  has  been  given  him. 

Remember  that  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  a  standing  reward  of  $100 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  giving  infor¬ 
mation  which  leads  to  the  arrest,  con¬ 
viction  and  imprisonment  of  a  person 
who  swindles  one  of  our  subscribers.  To 
be  eligible  for  the  reward  there  must 
be  a  yellow  American  Agriculturist 
sign  posted  on  the  farm  when  the 
swindle  is  committed. 


No  Repty 

About  the  last  of  June.  I  read  an  ad 
in  a  local  paper  saying  that  Kenneth  C. 
Tanner,  of  Roslyn  Heights,  Long  Island, 
wanted  to  buy  some  fresh  eggs.  I  sent 
him  a  number  of  cases  at  intervals  and 
received  pay  for  part  of  the  eggs,  but  he 
still  owes  us  $11.10,  besides  one  case  on 
which  he  did  not  report. 

WE  called  this  to  Mr.  Tanner’s  at¬ 
tention  and  received  a  letter  from 
him  stating  that  the  matter  had  been 
settled.  Our  subscriber,  however,  re¬ 
ported  that  one  case  had  not  been  set¬ 
tled  for.  He  checked  through  the  ex¬ 
press  agency  who  report  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Tanner  on 
August  8th.  Since  that  time  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  reply  from  Mr. 
Tanner. 


No  Forwarding  Address 

SOME  time  ago  a  subscriber  asked 
us  for  help  in  securing  a  refund  on 
an  appliance  returned  to  the  Lamothe 
Surgical  Corporation  of  25  West  Broad¬ 


way,  New  York  City.  We  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  successful  in  getting  one  or  two 
refunds  under  similar  circumstances, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  this  case  our  last 
letter  addressed  to  this  concern  was  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Out  of  Business.” 

We  would  suggest,  where  merchan¬ 
dise  is  ordered  by  mail  and  proves  un¬ 
satisfactory,  that  you  be  prompt  in 
making  complaints  and  that  you  use 
every  effort  to  get  the  matter  adjusted 
promptly.  The  longer  the  delay  the 
more  difficult  the  adjustment  will  be, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  present 
one,  adjustment  is  impossible  because 
the  firm  has  discontinued  business. 


Picture  Enlarging  Agents 
Still  Active 


I  am  taking  your  paper,  and  am  writing 
to  your  Service  Bureau  about  a  deal  that 
was  put  over  on  my  wife  today.  A  lady 
called  at  the  house  and  asked  my  wife 
if  she  had  any  snapshots  of  the  family 
and  if  she  could  see  them.  My  wife 
showed  her  one,  and  she  was  talking 
about  having  it  enlarged  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  called.  He  took  the  picture  and  tried 
to  talk  my  wife  into  having  it  enlarged. 
My  wife  told  them  both  repeatedly  that 
she  did  not  want  to  have  it  enlarged.  The- 
man  then  presented  a  form  and  asked  her 
to  sign  it.  He  said  that  if  she  would  sign 
the  paper,  he  would  give  her  back  the 
picture.  He  told  her  that  if  she  signed  it, 
it  would  show  the  company  that  he  had 
called  here.  He  took  both  the  paper  and 
the  picture,  and  said  that  their  artist 
would  call  in  a  few  days  and  consult  her 
about  a  better  picture. 

After  he  had  gone,  she  saw  the  carbon 
copy  he  left  was  one  of  their  special  intro¬ 
ductory  offers  and  she  had  agreed  to  take 
a  sketch  of  the  portrait  at  $9.98,  and  pay 
for  the  cost  of  production  when  the  artist 
called. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  fraud,  and  will 
you  please  see  about  it.  The  gentleman 
did  not  give  his  name,  and  the  lady 
signed  her  name  on  the  slip  as  Mary 
Meere.  The  name  and  address  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  Great  Eastern  Art  Company, 
706-710  North  Salina  Street,  Syracuse, 
New  York.” 


ANYONE  who  signs  any  paper  with¬ 
out  reading  it  is  taking  a  long 
chance.  In  this  case  our  subscriber 
paid  no  money,  and  while  she  will  be 
urged,  for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  picture  when  it  is  delivered, 
we  trust  that  she  will  not  accept  it.  We 
have  no  idea  that  this  company  will 
ever  bring  legal  action  in  an  attempt 
to  collect.  However,  it  is  improbable 
that  our  subscriber  will  ever  get  the 
return  of  the  snapshot  unless  she  ac¬ 
cepts  the  picture.  This,  of  course,  will 
not  be  very  serious  if  she  has  a  dupli¬ 
cate  or  negative. 

Most  companies  doing  business 
through  agents  will  not  be  responsible 
for  verbal  promises  made  by  them. 


Advance  Listing  Fees 

A  representative  of  the  Aetna  Sales 
Company  wanted  $25.00  for  advertising  in 
connection  with  a  place  of  business  which 
I  had  put  in  their  hands  for  sale.  He 
guaranteed  to  sell  the  shop  within  sixty 
days  and  said  that  I  would  get  the  $25.00 
back  if  it  was  not  sold. 

WE  have  always  maintained  that  it 
is  unwise  to  forward  money  to  any 
concern  in  the  hope  that  they  will  sell 
real  estate  for  you.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  reliable  concerns  are 
willing  to  make  the  sale  and  then  col¬ 
lect  their  commission.  Business  con¬ 
cerns,  as  a  rule  state  on  their  contracts 
that  verbal  promises  of  agents  will  not 
be  honored.  If  we  gave  $25.00  for  ad¬ 
vertising  to  any  concern  we  would 
want  a  written  statement,  signed  by  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  company,  that 
it  would  be  returned  if  the  place  was 
not  sold.  We  think  it  would  be  better 
to  refuse  to  part  with  the  money. 


A  bunch  of  keys,  bearing  an  Orange 
Judd  identification  tag  number  297573, 
was  recently  found  at  Lumberton,  New 
Jersey. 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  lost 
these  keys,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
them  returned  if  they  will  write  to 
American  agriculturist. 


CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  ,Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when  four  or  more  insertions 
are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  Initial, 
abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order.  Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Room  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— OUR  FINEST  White  Clover  60  lb.  can 
$4.50;  120  lbs.  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS.  Marietta,  N.  Y 


HONEY — Amber  Clover  60  lb.  can  $4.00;  two  $7.50. 
Buckwheat  $3.75;  $7.00.  Six  5  lb  pails  $2.50. 

GERALD  J.  M.  SMITH,  R.  3,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Prepaid  three  zones.  5  lb.  Clover  90c: 
10  lbs.  $1.50.  Buckwheat  5  lbs.-80c;  10  lbs.-$1.30. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Buckwheat  or  white  5  lb.  pail  75 
cents.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA.  Dakota.  Montana. 
Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or  easy 
terms.  Free  literature:  mention  state.  H.  W.  BYERLY. 
30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn  . 


DAIRY  FARM — 650  ACRES,  large  income.  Write 
MR.  DOUGLAS.  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  Free  list  farms. 


82  ACRES.  FURNITURE,  STOCK,  3  cows,  3  heif¬ 
ers,  calf,  hog,  50  poultry,  implements,  hay.  grain, 
corn,  vegetables,  potatoes,  etc.  included  for  flying  start; 
see  picture  good  10-room  home  pg  54  Strouts  catalog; 
est.  600  cords  wood,  47  acres  tillage,  spring  water, 
apples,  other  fruit,  berries,  basement  barn,  etc;  only 
2  miles  village;  $2800  for  all,  part  cash.  Catalog  Free. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255- R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD.  130  Acre  Dairy  and  Crop  Farm, 
on  30  ft.  concrete  U.  S.  Route  20.  Ontario  County. 
N.  Y.  2  miles  to  Holcomb.  Rochester  20  miles.  Mail, 
telephone,  milk  truck,  and  electric  power  service.  90 
acres  smooth  fields,  noted  for  heavy  yields  of  alfalfa 
and  other  cash  crops.  40  acres  pasture.  Two  story  9 
room  house,  electricity,  furnace.  Basement  barn  36x60, 
silo,  barn  No.  2,  32x34.  Substantially  repaired.  $8,000. 
Investigate.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


GERMAN-AMERICAN.  30  years  old,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable  of  taking  charge,  wants  position  or 
farming  on  shares.  JOSEF  DROTT,  Bowdoinham, 
Maine. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  BAKE?  Use  the  French  chef’s  secret  of 
success.  Miriam’s  Vanillin  Flavor,  36 — 5  cent  packages 
for  $1.00.  Agents  Wanted.  MIRIAM,  5702  Fourteenth 
Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  PARTIES  in  every  locality  can  make 
several  hundred  dollars  this  spring  taking  orders  for 
our  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  PEERLESS  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Leipsic. 
Ohio. 


ENERGETIC  MEN  in  every  town  and  village  can 
earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB  CO.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass. 


BIG  OPPORTUNITY,  Part  or  full  time.  Book  orders 
now  for  Spring  delivery  for  first  quality  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  Roses.  Shrubs.  2-Year 
Free  Replacement  Guarantee.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  training  and  equipment.  Big  pay  weekly.  ALLEN 
NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHY  NOT  SELL  HOSIERY’?  We  have  an  excellent 
proposition.  Write  for  details.  RITTER  HOSIERY  CO.. 
INC..  Fleetwood,  Pa. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
Y'ou  receive  %  tire  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or 
your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.06  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you,  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODL?CTS  COM¬ 
PANY',  Dept.  126,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


AT  LAST!  Famous  Harford  Frocks  styles  ready. 
6  Demonstrators  wanted.  Up  to  $20  weekly.  NO 
STRAIGHT  CANVASSING.  Rapid  advancement.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Dresses  free  of  extra  cost.  Write 
fully.  HARFORD  FROCKS.  1518  Walnut  St..  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  Spreaders  made  to  attach 
to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon.  $15.00.  .1.  S.  GREENLEAF, 
Anson,  Maine. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
free  book.  “How  to  obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  736  Security  Savings  &  Commercial 
Bank  Building  (directly  opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office), 
Washington,  D.  C. 


American  agkjcultur. 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re 
suits.  Try  one. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED  RAW  FURS  of  all  kinds.  Highest  market 
prices.  Honest  grading.  Write  for  prices.  WM.  T. 
DECKER.  Seeley  St.,  Walden.  N.  Y. 


RAW  FUR  PRICE  list  ready.  Write  today  your  copy. 
Trappers  supply  catalog.  HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  E, 
Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE — A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  pouitryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  inch  discs  $1.15:  inch  $1.35:  gauzefaced.  6  inch 

$1.35.  6%  inch  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY'  CO..  Canton.  Maine,  Dept.  D. 


MILKER  TUBING  for  all  makes,  finest  quality. 
Also  all  types  of  cotton  strainer  discs.  Write  for 
samples  and  new  lower  prices.  ANDERSON  MILKER 
CO.,  INC.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILKMAN’S  SPECIAL  Route  Book.  Saves  Money. 
Description  free.  P.  BAKER  FISKE,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


ACETYLENE  FIXTURES,  LIGHTERS,  ironers,  gas 
stoves.  Catalog  free.  THE  STAND  I SH  LIGHTING, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


PECANS,  small,  $.10;  large,  papershell,  $.25  pound. 
Peanuts,  shelled  and  selected  ten  pounds,  $1.00.  W.  W. 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE:  4.000  egg  Wishbone  incubator.  Com¬ 
plete  with  automatic  egg  turner  and  coal  burning  heater. 
At  a  bargain.  ADRIAN  De  NEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


OAK  BUSHEL  BASKET  one  dollar  prepaid.  Send 
for  price  list.  WEST  RIVER  BASKET  CO.,  Putney,  Vt. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller's  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart,  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  Oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — Sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard 
bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with  order,  ex¬ 
press  charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS. 
HELEN  THOMAS,  Box  104,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  P1NF  BEVEL  siding:  %x4—  $20.00  per  M; 
M>x6  -$25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC..  Lacev- 
nlie  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO 
Dept.  A.  Dallastowr.,  Pa. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE!  Golden  yellow  smoking 
tobacco,  five  pounds  $1.00.  Rich  red  chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.50.  RIVERV1EW  PLANTATION,  Hazel,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO,  guaranteed  chewing  or  smoking. 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield. 
Ky. 

GEORGIA,  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Quitman, 
Ga. 


SMOKING,  8  lbs.  $1.00,  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Fifty 
cigars  $1.75,  pay  postmaster.  Silk  socks  free  with  each 
order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE.  S123,  May- 
field.  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  LEAF  TOBACCO — Chewing  5  pounds 
$1.15;  10-11.90.  Smoking,  10-$1.40.  Pay  Postman. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  OLD  KENTUCKY’— Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  i’ipe  free.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah.  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


Y’ARN:  Colored  wool  for  Rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
Yarn  at  bargain.  Free  samples.  II.  BARTLETT. 
Manufacturer.  Box  It,  Harmony.  Maine. 


AVIATION 


LEARN  AVIATION  where  Lindbergh  learned.  Good 
demand  for  Master  Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics. 
Big  opportunities  for  Good  Field  Pilots.  Government 
approved  Ground  and  Flying  School,  connected  with 
Aircraft  factory.  For  complete  information  write 
Lincoln  Airplane  &  Flying  School.  1034  Aircraft  Bldg., 
Lincoln.  Nebr. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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DON  T  PAY  MORE 


Than  1932  Prices 


These  are  days  when  every  dollar  you  can  save  is  jj 
better  than  a  dollar  earned — that’s  why  I  say  at  the  top  || 
of  this  ad,  “Don’t  Pay  More  than  My  1932  Prices”  i 
for  Fencing,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  1 
Paint,  Harness,  Stoves,  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies 
and  hundreds  of  other  Farm  and  Home  Needs — when 

you  can  save  a  lot  of  money  and  get 
jgppj***!*^  goods  that  are  Guaranteed  in  Quality 

. -  to  be  100  per  cent  satis- 

I  fart nry  Tn  yrm 


MONTHS  TO  PA 

Payments  As  Low  As  $4*00  a  Month 


Copper  Steel  Fencing 

at  Factory  Prices 

Send  today  for  my  new  1932  Catalog  —  shows  over  200  styles  of 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fencing — every  rod  made  of  Copper  Steel  Wire  and 
sold  to  you  at  my  low  Direct  From  Factory  PRICES.  Not  only  do  my 
low  factory  prices  save  you  a  lot  of  money  on  first  cost,  but  my  process  of  put¬ 
ting  COPPER  in  the  steel,  makes  it  so  much  more  rust-resisting  that  it  lasts  2  to  5 
times  longer  than  fencing  made  from  non-copper  steel. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Not  only  are  my  prices  lower,  but  remember,  they  are  FREIGHT  PAID  prices.  You  don’t 
have  any  freight  bill  to  pay  when  your  goods  arrive  at  your  station.  You  don’t  have  to  guess 
how  much  extra  your  freight  charges  will  be  because  the  low  prices  quoted  in  my  catalog 
is  all  you  pay.  This  is  another  big  saving  for  my  customers. 

OVER  A  MILLION  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

Over  a  Million  Customers  buy  from  Jim  Brown  and  save  money  every  year.  This  year  they  will 
save  more  than  ever  because  my  prices  are  now  the  lowest  in  years.  Just  read  these  letters: 


SAVED  A  LOT  OF  MONET 

“We  have  on  our  farm  1050  rods  of  Hog 
and  Sheep  fence  "also  Poultry  Fence 
and  will  say  you  have  saved  us  a  lot  of 
money.  We  are  well  pleased  with  every¬ 
thing.”  —  D.  Quick  &  Son,  Angus, 
Minnesota. 


SAVED  $7.00  ON  PAINT 

“Just  received  my  Paint  today.  All 
O.  K.  and  am  well  pleased.  I  saved 
$7.00  by  buying  from  you.  Will  re¬ 
member  your  company  when  I  use 
anything  more  in  your  line.”  — 
Linwood  Alzer,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


SAVED  SO%  ON  POSTS 

“I  saved  about  50%  on  Steel  Posts  ordered 
from  your  company  and  they  are  much 
better  posts  than  others  /  bought  and  paid 
such  a  high  price  for  last  year.  In  the 
future  I  will  always  buy  from  Jim  Brown.” 
— C.  H.  Nystrom,  Bohemie,  N.  Y. 


162  PAGES  OF  BARGAINS  Get  My  Free  Book— Write  today 


My  catalog  is  filled  with  money-saving  bargains — 162 
pages  of  them — at  prices  lowest  in  years.  Low  prices  don’t 
mean  a  thing  unless  the  QUALITY  is  right  and  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  whatever  you  buy.  While  I 
know  I  make  the  BEST  QUALITY  goods — you  may  not 
know  it — so  I  back  up  every  purchase  with  my  Personal 
Guarantee  which  not  only  assures  you  of  the  QUALITY 
but  perfect  SATISFACTION  on  everything  you  buy 
from  me.  Could  you  ask  more? 


Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below  or  send  letter  or  Post¬ 
card  for  My  New  Big  162  Page  Bargain  Catalog.  Your 
orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours  from  my  three  Big 
Factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mich,  or  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.  —  also  35  other  shipping  points.  You 
get  your  goods  quickly  from  Jim  Brown.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments,  too;  if  you  prefer,  you  can  make  a  small 
payment  down  and  small  monthly  payments.  Write 
for  catalog  NOW.  —  Jim  Brown.  31 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.3031  ,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  3031,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dear  Jim:  Send  me  your  New  1932  Catalog  showing  New 
Copper  Steel  Fencing  and  other  products.  Also  your  New  Easy 
Payment  Terms. 


Name. 


Town. 


State 


R.F.D. 


Cheap  Milk  — 

Of  Course  Dealers  Want  It 


DEALERS  want  cheap  milk.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted  it.  They  always  will  want  it 
SO  LONG  AS  PRODUCERS  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  MILK  SHED  MAKE  IT  POSSI¬ 
BLE  FOR  THEM  TO  GET  IT. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  they  give.  It  is 
easier  to  sell.  It  keeps  consumers  feeling  better. 
It  takes  less  money  to  run  their  business  (and  re¬ 
quires  less  efficiency).  It  keeps  newspapers  quiet. 
People  will  use  more  of  it. 

NONE  OF  THESE  REASONS  CONSIDER 
THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  PRODUCER.  You 
wouldn’t  expect  it.  Dealers  look  out  for  their  own 
interests.  Dairy  farmers  have  exactly  the  same 
rights. 

After  all,  you  dairymen  back  on  the  farms  are 
the  only  ones  who  make  it  possible  for  dealers  to 
have  cheap  milk.  And  you  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  make  it  impossible  for  dealers  to  have  cheap 
milk.  YOU  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  BY  RE¬ 
MAINING  IN  DIVIDED  RANKS.  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  BY  CLOSING  UP 
THE  RANKS. 


DEALERS  PROMOTE  THIS  DIVISION 
AMONG  DAIRYMEN .  They  spend  money  freely. 
They  seize  every  opportunity  to  keep  producers 
from  getting  together.  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
they  merge  THEMSELVES  into  gigantic  national 
and  international  combines.  By  this  means  they 
play  farmers  of  one  milk  shed  against  those  of 
another.  They  use  the  milk  of  one  market  to 
break  down  prices  in  other  markets.  THIS 
GIVES  THEM  CHEAP  MILK  AND  KEEPS 
DAIRYMEN  DIVIDED. 

IT  IS  COSTING  PRODUCERS  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  MILK  SHED  MILLIONS  OF  • 
DOLLARS  EVERY  MONTH. 

UNITY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION 
IS  THE  ONLY  THING  THAT  CAN  STOP  IT. 

© 

MEETINGS ! 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  local  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders. 

Learn  about  this  milk  price  situation  first  hand. 

TUNE  IN  ON  THE  LEAGUE  “ MILK 
DAY”  BROADCAST  OVER  WOR  January  30. 

Watch  for  announcements! 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 


Eleven  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Inc. 


m 


I 
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“Spare  the  Axe  and  Move  the  Tree” 

How  a  Cayuga  County  Orchardist  Corrects  Errors  in  Planting 


(19) 


JEAN  G.  BUTTS,  a  fruit  farmer  whose  orchards 
are  near  Victory,  Cayuga  County  hamlet  in  the 
fruit  belt  along  Lake  Ontario,  takes  his  trees 
for  a  ride.  “Spare  the  axe  and  move  the  tree” 
has  been  his  answer  to  the  problem  of  culling. 

Butts  has  transplanted  1,700  of  them  this  season 
with  a  homemade  device  on  which  patents  are  pend¬ 
ing,  and  he  expects  by  spring  to  have  2,000  re¬ 
arranged  on  80  acres. 

Fruit  farmers  have  faced  this  same  readjustment 
problem  for  some  time.  Experts  urge  culling  of  trees 
and  even  whole  orchards  where  the  trees  are  set 
out  so  closely  that  their  crowding  is  injurious  to 
permanence  and  bearing. 

Butts’  tree-moving  machine,  like  most  inventions, 
is  a  product  of  necessity.  He  became  a  tree-mover 
because  he  was  forced  to  it.  His  original  orchard 
was  set  out  in  1914  when  the  evils  of  close  planting 
weren’t  so  well  known. 

He  added  to  his  2,800  trees  from  time  to  time  and 
by  the  fall  of  1928  space  was  at  a  premium  in  the 
orchard.  Cutting  out  part  of  the  trees  that  the  rest 
might  thrive  better  seemed  like  waste  to  Butts.  So, 
he  sat  down  with  the  problem  of  moving  part  of  his 
orchard  and  applied  common  sense  and  farm 
mechanics. 

The  two-wheeled  trailer  apparatus  on  which  trees 
are  tilted  and  then  shifted  about  was  the  furthest 
practical  development  known  to  the  fruit  farmer 
when  he  began  his  plans.  It  was  impractical  and 
meant  too  much  work  and  time  getting  trees  out 
of  the  ground  and  loading  them.  Even  then  they 
couldn’t  be  carried  any  considerable  distance.  He 
discarded  that  idea  at  the  start. 

His  first  equipment  was  the  tractor  type,  made 
of  an  old  tractor  chassis  with  a  Ford  motor  built  in. 
The  method  was  to  place  padding  about  the  trunk, 
hook  on  a  chain,  and  pull  out  the  tree.  But  too  much 
bark  damage  made  the  operation  a  gamble. 

Since  then  tree-transplanting  has  become  a 
science  at  the  Butts’  place.  One  of  the  six  truck  out¬ 
fits  he  has  now — three  for  hire  on  outside  projects — 
backs  up  to  a  tree  which  is  to  be  reset.  An  inch-in¬ 
diameter  hole  has  been  bored  through  the  trunk 


By  Charles  Ames 

about  a  foot  from  the  ground  for  a  bolt  and  chain 
attachment. 

Workers  have  dug  a  circular  trench  to  a  depth  of 
four  to  five  feet  about  the  tree.  This  makes  an  eight- 
foot  block  about  the  base  which  Butts  lifts  out,  roots 
and  dirt,  with  his  apparatus. 

Right  there  is  the  chief  secret  in  his  successful 


This  shows  the  size  of  the  tree  moved  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  method  which  was  used.  Note  that  there 
is  no  chain  around  the  tree  but  that  it  is  held  in 
place  by  a  bolt  which  passes  through  the  trunk . 


tree-moving.  Enough  dirt  must  be  carried  along  to 
the  new  location  so  the  roots  are  largely  undisturbed. 
They  are  rarely  broken  by  his  method,  Butts  has 
found. 

The  bolt  and  chain  are  fastened  to  the  lifting  at¬ 
tachment  on  the  truck,  which  operates  like  a  lift 
dump  or  coal  truck.  The  carriage  raises  up  parallel 
with  the  tree  trunk.  The  driver  shifts  gears,  the 
trunk  is  tipped  before  being  raised,  then  hauled  out 
of  the  hole  until  upright  off  the  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  truck.  The  machine  drives  to  the  new  location 
and  lowers  the  tree  into  a  dugout  circle  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  one  it  left. 

Butts’  apparatus  has  a  Ford  chassis  with  a 
Chevrolet  transmission  back  of  the  seat.  This  drives 
the  lifting  half  of  the  machine,  which  does  the  work 
of  raising  and  holding  the  tree  while  it’s  being 
moved. 

The  chain  running  the  lift  carriage  is  specially 
built  with  extra  brace  parts  giving  it  stiffness  so  it 
will  both  push  and  pull  the  carriage  up  and  down 
with  direct  drive. 

The  regular  auto  drive  of  the  truck  body  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  lift  gearing  in  order  that  the  extra 
transmission  working  through  a  differential  will  op¬ 
erate  the  lift  carriage.  The  power  takeoff  is  from 
the  first  transmission  to  the  second. 

Butts’  contrivance  is  so  arranged  that  once  it  is 
hooked  on,  it  tips  the  tree  and  raises  it  without 
stopping  or  making  a  new  hitch  of  bolt  and  chain 
necessary.  Tipping  the  tree  slantwise,  like  carrying 
enough  dirt  or  using  the  bolt  and  chain,  is  one  of 
Butts’  discoveries.  It  makes  the  job  easier. 

The  reason  for  the  bolt  is  that  fruit  trees  with 
short  trunks  can’t  be  handled  otherwise  without  too 
much  strain.  The  hole  through  the  tree  is  of  ao 
permanent  injury  more  than  loss  of  the  bark  at  the 
ends  which  heal  over  in  time.  The  important  sap¬ 
carrying  tissues  in  the  outside  layers  of  growth  in 
the  trunk  are  undisturbed. 

Butts  has  toted  a  tree  as  far  as  five  miles.  Some¬ 
times  in  raising  a  heavy  one  it’s  necessary  to  hook 
a  tractor  on  front  of  the  truck  to  keep  it  from 
tipping  up. 

The  work  can  be  carried  on  after  the  fruit  is  off 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


A  Steuben  County  Potato  Storage  Cellar 


'There  Is  More  to  It 

Editor’s  Note — We  are  always  glad  to  get  stories 
from  successful  farmers  who  give  a  personal  ac¬ 
count  on  some  of  the  things  they  have  done  on  their 
farms.  We  heard  about  the  work  Mr.  Bridge  had 
done  in  storing  potatoes  and  immediately  asked  him 
to  tell  A.  A.  readers  about  it.  He  responded  and  here 
is  the  story. 

N  selecting  a  site  for  a  potato  cellar  we  chose  a 
bank  adjacent  to  the  hard  top  road,  which  would 
bring  the  cellar  bottom 
practically  level  with 
the  road,  and  the  exca¬ 
vation  which  was  done 
with  a  power  shovel 
brought  the  sides  and 
back  end  level  with  the 
top  of  wall.  The  walls 
are  of  poured  concrete 
ten  inches  thick  at  the 
base  and  eight  inches  at 
the  top.  The  cellar  is  64 
feet  long,  32  feet  wide 
and  averages  a  little 
more  than  eight  feet 
high. 

The  floor  is  of  con¬ 
crete  and  has  a  slight 
slope — one  inch  to  ten 

feet — so  that  if  by  chance  any  surface  water  gets 
in  it  will  readily  drain  off.  The  ceiling  is  of  matched 
lumber  nailed  to  the  lower  sides  of  the  joists  and 
covered  with  saw  dust  three  or  four  inches.  On  top 
of  the  overlays  are  planks  laid  rather  loosely  to  en¬ 
able  air  to  circulate  and  keep  the  saw  dust  dry. 

Over  the  cellar  we  have  a  greening  room  which 
was  primarily  my  object  in  building  the  cellar.  This 
is  five  feet  high  at  the  eaves  and  eight  and  one-half 
feet  at  the  center,  just  high  enough  for  the  cab  of 
our  truck  to  go  through  the  center  of  the  building. 
There  are  sixteen  windows  of  special  glass,  as  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  certain  rays  of  light  are  more 
conducive  to  proper  greening  than  others. 

In  the  floor  of  the  greening  rooms,  there  are 
eighteen  trapdoors  in  three  rows.  The  outside  ones 


Than  Just  a  Covering  Over  a 

By  Seymour  Bridge 
Steuben  County  Potato  Grower 

are  even  with  the  windows,  which  makes  it  very 
handy,  as  the  windows  are  about  two  feet  above  the 
rack,  which  enables  one  to  stand  erect  when  un¬ 
loading.  At  the  other  end  of  the  chute  there  is  a 
removable  hopper  lined  with  burlap  bags  padded 
with  hay.  Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  a 

burlap  bag  with  the  end 
cut  open.  When  we  be¬ 
gin  filling  we  attach 
three  bags  pinned  to¬ 
gether  with  nails  and 
the  lower  end  is  drawn 
to  one  side  at  an  angle 
of  something  like  forty- 
five  degrees.  In  no  case 
is  there  a  fall  of  more 
than  eighteen  inches,  and 
the  slatted  chute  re¬ 
moves  the  dirt.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  enables  us  to 
store  potatoes  with  very 
slight  mechanical  injury. 
I  neglected  to  state  that 
we  remove  sacks  and 
dirt  as  the  pile  rises. 

I  might  say  here  that  we  nail  up  a  number  of 
crates  with  sixty  pounds  of  potatoes  with  slats  over 
the  top  and  put  these  in  various  parts  of  the  cellar 
co  determine  shrinkage.  We  have  had  as  high  as  six 
pounds  shrinkage  per  bushel  from  October  15th  to 
April  15th  and  as  low  as  one  pound. 

In  filling  the  center  we  drive  into  the  building  and 
drop  the  potatoes  through  the  middle  trap  doors. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  cellar  is  entirely 
under  ground  with  the  exception  of  a  doorway  just 
wide  enough  to  back  in  the  truck.  This  makes  con¬ 
trol  of  temperature  very  simple. 

In  front  we  have  an  entrance  with  an  outer  door 
which  we  cover  with  sawdust  after  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  reaches  the  freezing  point.  The  inner  or 
cellar  doors  are  insulated.  We  maintain  a  tempera- 


Hole  in  the  Ground 

ture  slightly  below  freezing  in  the  entrance. 

We  use  a  hydrometer  to  measure  the  humidity. 
If  excessive  we  open  the  inner  doors  slightly  to  let 
in  the  modified  cold  air. 

A  number  of  removable  ventilators  are  placed 
over  the  trap  doors  as  the  occasion  requires.  These 
extend  upward  to  within  six  inches  of  roof. 

A  chimney  goes  from  the  floor  of  the  cellar 
through  the  roof.  Also  have  a  stove  just  beside  the 
inner  doors.  With  this  arrangement  we  have  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  both  temperature  and  humidity.  Last 
year  our  temperature  was  38  degrees  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  ninety-four.  This  year  we  intend  to 
run  the  temperature  two  or  three  degrees  lower. 


The  Home  Orchard 

HERE  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  many  farmers 
I  have  talked  with  that  a  farm  orchard  or  much 
small  fruit  does  not  pay.  They  argue  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  than  to  grow  it.  In  dollars  and  cents 
this  may  often  be  true,  but  the  fact  is  that  if  it 
is  not  grown  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  will 
be  consumed,  while  fruit  is  of  so  much  value  from 
a  health  standpoint  that  its  use  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  the  maximum  extent.  Apples  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  eat  at  will  all  season,  and  all  other  fruits 
in  season,  forms  a  fruit  habit  that  will  stick  for 
life.— L.  H.  C. 


A  rear  view  showing  the  entrance  to  the  greening 
room. 


The  front  view  of  Mr.  Bridge’s  potato  storage 
house. 
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Back  to  Home  Canning 

DR.  C.  E.  LADD,  extension  director  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
well  known  to  nearly  all  readers  of  this  publi¬ 
cation,  is  just  returned  from  a  trip  into  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West,  where  he  met  many  farm  leaders  from 
all  over  the  country.  He  writes  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter,  that  we  are  printing  a  part  of  it  for 
you.  Dr.  Ladd  says : 

“The  men  from  the  South  aren’t  as  discouraged 
as  I  expected.  They  tell  me  that  the  farmers  are  not 
awfully  discouraged.  They  know  that  they  won’t 
receive  much  of  any  money  for  their  cotton.  Last 
year  they  had  a  very  bad  time  as  a  result  of  the 
drought.  This  year  they  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  would  have  food  to  eat  anyhow  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  this  feeling  and  partly  because  of  big  live- 
at-home  campaigns  which  the  states  put  on,  the 
South  produced  the  best  gardens  that  it  has  ever 
had,  probably.  An  immense  lot  of  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the 
south.  Apparently  a  great  many  of  the  smaller 
farmers  are  just  sitting  tight,  buying  nothing,  and 
living  off  the  things  they  have  produced.  They  ex¬ 
pected  hard  times  and  are  quite  philosophical  about 
it,  especially  when  they  know  full  well  the  condition 
of  people  who  are  out  of  work  in  cities.  I  presume 
you  know  that  practically  all  the  manufacturers  of 
glass  fruit  jars  have  had  a  very  fine  business  this 
year  and  have  been  running  to  full  capacity  all 
through  the  year  just  because  of  the  extra  large 
amounts  of  canning  being  done  by  people  all  over 
the  nation.” 

Some  good  results  will  follow  these  hard  times. 
We  have  said  for  years  that  farmers  were  too 
dependent  upon  the  markets  for  everything  they 
needed;  even  good  gardens  were  becoming  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  As  Dr.  Ladd  points 
out,  a  lot  of  people  are  learning  all  over  again 
to  get  more  of  their  living  from  their  own  farms. 
It  is  not  too  early  to  plan  to  have,  next  year,  the 
best  garden  you  ever  had  including  the  beginning 
of  a  home  fruit  garden. 


A  Short  and  a  Long  Time  View  of 
Dairying 

“I  am  by  nature  an  optimist  and  even  now  I  am 
pessimistic  only  about  the  immediate  future  of  the 
milk  business.  The  drastic  cut  in  prices  that  has 
been  made  may  clear  the  situation  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  could  be  cleared  in  any  other  way.  Cutting 
a  dog’s  tail  off  an  inch  at  a  time  doesn’t  cause  the 
dog  any  less  pain  than  if  his  tail  were  all  chopped 
off  at  once.” — C.  H. 

^T^HE  above  comment  on  the  recent  cut  in  milk 
X  prices  comes  in  a  letter  from  a  prominent 
milk  producer  in  close  touch  with  New  York 
City  markets.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  times  like 
these  is  to  keep  from  being  too  discouraged.  We 
think  this  man  is  right.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  trouble  ahead  for  the  next  year  or  so 
for  dairymen,  but  dairying  is  a  long  time  busi¬ 
ness.  Older  dairymen  have  seen  trouble  before. 
They  know  that  it  passes  just  as  all  other  things, 
good  and  bad,  pass  with  time. 

Just  as  one  indication  of  the  permanent  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  dairy  business,  the  National  Dairy 


Council  recently  found  that  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
sixty-two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  grown¬ 
ups  use  no  milk  whatever.  The  Council  points 
out  that  with  the  scientific  assurance  that  milk  is 
the  most  economical  food  and  with  the  support 
of  the  health  authorities  it  should  be  possible  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  dairy  products  in 
time  by  fifty  per  cent.  All  of  the  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  made  in  recent  years  has  been  done 
with  comparatively  little  advertising. 

A  Little  Story  from  Life 

•NE  of  the  greatest  football  games  of  the 
year  is  played  on  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  between  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  nearly  every  Cornell  boy,  who  can  manage 
by  hook  or  crook  to  get  the  railroad  fare  and  the 
price  of  admission,  makes  a  pilgrimage  from 
Ithaca  to  Philadelphia. 

This  year  a  young  freshman  started  from 
Ithaca  for  the  Pennsylvania  game  with  only  three 
dollars  in  his  pocket.  Another  boy,  an  older  stu¬ 
dent,  knowing  his  circumstances,  tried  to  take 
care  of  the  young  freshman,  paid  out  of  his  own 
money  the  freshman’s  admission  to  the  football 
game,  and  tried  in  other  ways  to  see  that  nothing 
happened  to  him.  At  the  close  of  the  game,  the 
freshman  told  the  older  man  that  he  was  going 
to  New  York  City  before  going  home,  and  in 
spite  of  his  friend’s  expostulations,  the  boy  left 
for  New  York  with  practically  no  money  in  his 
pocket. 

In  New  York  City  he  hired  a  taxi  cab,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ride  had  no  money  with  which  to 
pay  his  fare.  The  taxi  driver,  evidently  an  un¬ 
usual  one,  took  the  boy  in  charge  and  wrote  his 
people  who  were  farmers,  to  come  after  the  boy 
who  was  acting  strangely.  The  parents  sent 
money,  which  in  some  way  miscarried,  and  the 
boy  was  then  turned  over  to  the  police  station, 
and  by  the  police  to  a  hospital  for  observation 
for  mental  disorder.  Later  the  parents  sent  for 
the  boy  and  we  understand  that  he  is  now  on 
the  road  to  recovery. 

After  the  freshman  had  arrived  at  his  home, 
there  were  rumors  abroad  that  he  had  gotten 
into  such  bad  shape  because  of  evil  associations 
and  boozing  in  Cornell.  Such  was  not  the  truth, 
but  to  make  sure  that  the  parents  did  not  hear 
and  believe  this  story,  three  students,  college 
friends  of  the  freshman,  one  of  whom  was  the 
older  student  who  had  tried  to  befriend  the  young 
man,  sacrificed  their  college  work  for  two  or 
three  days  and  spent  considerable  time  and  money 
to  travel  to  the  home  of  the  parents  to  assure 
them  that  their  son  had  behaved  properly  in  col¬ 
lege,  and  that  his  condition  was  in  no  way  his 
own  fault. 

The  story  impressed  us  because  it  was  another 
illustration  that  most  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  today  have  fine  principles  and  ideals 
and  are,  if  anything,  even  better  than  preceding 
generations.  We  fathers  and  mothers  sometimes 
believe  that  the  young  folk  in  these  modern  times 
are  going  to  the  bow-wows.  Some  do  go,  but  so 
have  the  young  people  of  other  generations.  But, 
on  the  whole,  and  with  most  of  our  young  men 
and  women  there  is  little  to  worry  about  and 
much  for  which  parents  may  be  very  proud. 


One  Third  U.  S.  Farmers  Belong  to 
Cooperatives 

ANY  farmers,  if  asked  right  now  as  to  their 
opinion  about  the  future  of  agriculture, 
would  probably  be  pessimistic  in  their  an¬ 
swers.  Yet,  even  in  these  hard  times,  has  the 
farmer  any  more  to  worry  about  than  the  average 
city  man,  maybe  without  a  job,  or  if  he  has  one, 
looking  forward  to  Saturday  night  with  fear  that 
he  will  lose  it? 

Two  great  facts  shine  forth  like  beacon  lights 
as  promises  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
future  agriculture.  One  is  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  boys  and  girls  are  now  being 
trained  through  4-H  clubs  and  Young  Farmers 
clubs  in  a  love  for  agriculture  and  country  life. 
The  other  promise  of  at  least  fair  times  on  the 
farms  of  the  future,  is  the  fact  that  the  farmer 


is  beginning  to  solve  his  marketing  problem 
through  cooperation,  and  he  certainly  has  made 
some  beginning.  In  1915  there  were  only  5,424 
cooperative  associations,  big  and  small,  in 
America.  In  1931  the  number  of  associations  had 
doubled  with  the  total  of  11,950.  Farmers  num¬ 
bering  651,000  belonged  to  cooperatives  in  1915, 
while  about  3,000,000  are  members  now.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  duplications,  there  are,  at  least,  2,000,000 
persons  who  are  members  of  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tives  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
doing  a  business  of  $2,400,000,000. 

Cooperation  may  be  the  slow  way  to  better 
marketing  conditions,  but  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
the  only  sure  way,  and  we  but  waste  our  money 
trying  out  schemes  like  stabilization  of  wheat 
prices,  equalization  fees,  and  debentures. 


Says  Town  Government  Is  Necessary 

“I  read  with  interest  your  editorial  in  the  issue  of 
December  5th,  entitled,  ‘When  Is  the  Orgy  of  Spend¬ 
ing  Public  Money  Going  to  End?’  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  most  of  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  your  statement 
that  town  governments,  as  a  whole,  have  been  ex¬ 
travagant.  From  the  1929  Report  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission  I  learn  that  the  cost  of  town  govern¬ 
ment  per  capita,  exclusive  of  highways  and  schools, 
was  as  follows  in  counties  which  I  have  selected  at 
random:  Chautauqua,  $2.08;  Chenango,  $2.40;  Essex, 
$7.25;  Genesee,  $3.41;  St.  Lawrence,  $1.29;  Scho¬ 
harie,  $1.65;  Tioga,  $2.56;  Tompkins,  $.79;  Average, 
$2.68.” 

HE  above  was  written  by  Assemblyman  Wal¬ 
ter  L.  Pratt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Taxation  and  Retrenchment  in  the  New  York 
State  Assembly. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Pratt  and 
there  is  another  important  reason  why  town  gov¬ 
ernment  should  probably  be  retained ;  that  is,  it 
comes  the  nearest  to  a  pure  democracy  than  any¬ 
thing  that  the  people  now  have  left,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  the  school  district.  There  is  no  answer  to 
the  argument  that  the  people  should  retain  some 
local  control  of  government  functions.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  are 
cursed  with  too  much  local  government,  and 
somewhere  there  must  be  some  eliminations,  if 
we  are  ever  to  get  from  under  our  heavy  taxes. 
It  is  the  local  taxes  that  are  the  heaviest  and 
hardest  to  meet. 

When  the  English  colonists  came  to  America, 
they  brought  two  principal  forms  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  with  them,  the  town  and  the  county.  In 
New  England  the  town  became  the  principal  unit 
of  government  because  the  people  lived  close  to¬ 
gether.  In  the  South  the  county  became  the  chief 
unit  for  the  plantations  were  large  and  scattered. 
But  in  the  Middle  States  we  have  inherited  both 
forms,  the  town  and  the  county,  and  certain  it 
is  that  they  have  been  a  burdeq,  on  the  taxpayers 
ever  since  and  especially  in  recent  years.  Either 
one  or  the  other  is  unnecessary,  and,  as  stated 
above,  we  could  probably  do  without  the  county 
much  better  than  without  the  town. 

Here  is  a  good  topic  for  discussion  in  your 
local  farm  meetings.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HILE  the  following  little  story  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  joke,  yet  it  so  well  hits  the  nail  on 
,the  head  in  stating  one  cause  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression,  that  I  am  repeating  it  for  you 
here.  It  came  from  a  friend  of  A.  A.  up  in 
Chemung  County. 

“Here’s  a  little  conversation,”  this  friend 
writes,  “that  took  place  between  Mrs.  S.,  my 
wife,  and  a  rug  salesman 

Salesman — Madam,  I  would  like  to  sell  you  a  rug 
to  place  in  front  of  your  bathtub. 

Mrs.  S .: — I  do  not  care  for  it  and  I  haven’t  the 
money  to  spare. 

Salesman: — Could  I  see  your  bathroom? 

Salesman: — ( After  seeing  bathroom)  What  do 
you  stand  on  when  you  get  out  of  the  tub? 

Mrs.  S.: — On  a  dirty  shirt. 

Salesman 1 That  is  the  trouble  with  the  times.  It 
is  because  there  are  so  many  people  like  you  that 
won’t  spend  their  money  to  make  themselves  com¬ 
fortable. 

Mrs.  S.:—  No,  that  is  not  the  trouble.  It  is  because 
there  have  been  too  many  people  standing  on  velvet 
rugs  that  ought  to  have  been  standing  on  dirty 
shirts. 

The  Salesman  left. 
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Good  Songs  Live  On 

Modern  Mothers  Pass  Along  the  Best  Ones,  Just  As  Our  Mothers  Did 


I  THINK  your  question  concerning 
“singing  mothers”  will  start  hun¬ 
dreds  of  your  readers  to  reminiscing. 
It  will  bring  back  old,  sweet  memories 
and,  I  hope,  revive  that  cheerful,  com¬ 
forting  habit,  not  only  of  singing  about 
our  work  but  holding  the  wee  tots  a 
few  moments  at  bed  time  and  croon¬ 
ing  love’s  old  sweet  lullabies  as  our 
mothers  used  to  do.  For  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  singing 
mothers  are  almost  as  obsolete  as  the 
dodo.  Personally  I  plead  guilty,  and  yet 
I  can  sing  fairly  well,  and  have  the 
dearest  memories  of  my  mother’s 
singing. 

One  recollection  is  especially  delight¬ 
ful.  Mother  had  a  canary  with  a  sweet, 
clear  voice  and  the  cage  hung  over  the 
sewing  machine  before  two  sunny  win¬ 
dows.  In  the  afternoon  mother  would 
sit  and  sew,  with  me  beside  her  in  a 
little  chair  busy  with  my  own  calico 
quilt  blocks,  and  mother  and  dickie  bird 
would  sing  and  the  faster  mother  ran 
the  machine  the  louder  and  clearer 
their  voices,  until  the  notes  of  “Sailing, 
Sailing,  Over  the  Bounding  Main,” 
(mother’s  favorite  machine  accompani¬ 
ment)  would  rise  vibrant  and  trium¬ 
phant  as  if  she,  somehow  had  conquer¬ 
ed  life — yet  her’s  was  not  an  easy  lot. 

Today  the  radio  and  the  victrola  fur¬ 
nish  music  while  we  work,  and  medical 
science  forbids  crooning  and  rocking 
our  little  ones,  so  radio  bedtime  stories 
inadequately  take  their  place.  Thus  our 
children  are  deprived  of  one  of  child¬ 
hood’s  sweetest  memories  and  the 
worthwhile  knowledge  of  the  old  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  song-  that,  to  my  mind, 
have  never  been  equaled  by  modern 
composers. — Mrs.  L.  M.  C. 

^  *  *  * 

The  Old  Songs  Are  Best 

DO  mothers  sing  as  much  as  they 
once  did?  No,  they  certainly  do  not. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  songs 
of  today  will  last  through  the  years  to 
come  as  some  of  the  old  songs  have 
done.  I  cannot  fancy  any  generation 
of  the  future  singing  “Yes,  We  Have 
No  Bananas,”  and,  what  is  that  one 
about  “I  Found  a  Million  Dollar  Baby 
at  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store?” 

Yes,  it  used  to  be  that  mother  would 
take  the  baby  on  her  lap  and  the  others 
gather  around  and  sing,  and  talk,  and 
have  pleasant  times  at  home.  But  now, 
— step  around  lively,  you  kids,  and  we 
will  go  somewhere  in  the  car.  The  in¬ 
fant  is  dumped  in  the  rear,  on  a  pillow 
somewhere,  and  goes  to  sleep  to  the 
tune  of  something  very  different  to 
than  the  good  old 
songs  Grandma  used 
to  sing. 

Quiet  and  peaceful 
evenings  at  home  used 
to  be  the  rule.  Now 
an  evening  with  the 
family  by  the  fireside 
is  a  rarity.  Why 
should  the  folks  exert 
themselves  to  sing  or 
to  play  a  tune  on  the 
old  piano  when  they 
can  tune  in  the  radio 
or  push  a  button 
somewhere  and  get 
some  other  form  of 
canned  music  ?  Such 
a  hurried,  worried 
life.  Someone  else  can 
do  it  so  much  better. 

That  seems  to  be  the 
spirit  toda  y — let 
someone  else  do  it  if 
they  will. 

To  sing  one  must 
be  happy  and  content¬ 
ed.  With  all  the  im¬ 
provements  we  have 
today,  our  easier 
method  of  living,  as 
compared  with  our 
forefathers  one  would 
think  we  would  just 
warble  all  the  time. 

Someway,  though,  it 
seems  as  if  we  are 
becoming  a  grouchy, 
discontented  pack  of 
mortals.  And  I  don’t 
know  why  people  get 


that  way  with  the  blessings  we  have 
today.  Of  course,  our  lives  are  not  all 
sunshine.  But  why  make  it  worse?  Yes, 
there  is  merriment  and  liveliness,  but 
folks  are  not  finding  it  at  home.  There 
are  some  old-fashioned  folks  left,  thank 
goodness  for  that,  but  they  are  scarce. 
I  still  hope  times  will  swing  back  to 
more  of  the  old  time  spirit  of  homey¬ 
ness,  that  happiness  and  content  that 
home  ought  to  bring  to  all  of  us,  that 
makes  us  really  sing,  sing,  sing. 

— E.  M.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Sang  to  Eight  Babies 

OWADAYS  cradles  are  out  of  date, 
and  they  use  little  cribs  on  wheels 
for  the  babies.  It  seems  to  me  they  are 
not  conducive  to  lullaby  singing.  I 
think  an  old-fashioned  rocking  chair  or 
cradle  makes  a  mother  just  naturally 
want  to  sing  lullabies.  And,  though  my 
voice  is  not  good  enough  to  sing  in 
public,  the  babies  seem  to  like  it,  and 
it  makes  lots  of  hard  work  easier  to 
sing  about  it. 

I  am  now  rocking  my  eighth  baby 
in  the  old  cradle  that  my  grandmother 
rocked  her  babies  in,  and  I  find  that  the 
song  I  generally  sing — often  breaking 
into  it  involuntarily — is  my  mother’s 
favorite,  the  song  that  she  used  to  sing 
to  me,  “Darling  Nelly  Gray.” 

I  think  that  the  real  feeling  in  the 
old  songs,  and  the  fact  that  they  bring 
back  memories  of  our  own  childhood, 
make  them  our  favorites,  and  if  we 
sing  them  to  our  children,  they,  in  turn, 
will  sing  them  to  their  children,  and 
the  old  songs  will  live  on  and  on.  Let 
us  hope  so,  at  any  rate. — Mrs.  P.  B. 

*  *  * 

Some  Prefer  Rocking  But 
No  Singing 

BOTH  old  songs  and  new  ones  are 
very  dear  to  me.  Here  is  one  rural 
mother  who  celebrated  her  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  is  still  singing  about  the  house.  I 
did  sing  and  rock  my  two  children 
who  are  now  grown  up. 

Here  is  a  difference;  our  little  three- 
year-old  David  does  not  like  to  be  sung 
to.  He  is  still  rocked  at  sleepy  time, 
likes  to  curl  up,  but  no  singing.  Of 
course,  he  likes  the  radio  and  when  he 
was  tiny,  used  to  lie  and  go  to  sleep 
by  a  soft  violin  record,  “Woodland 
Echoes.”  This  same  little  boy  can  sing 
some  of  today’s  music  too,  and  I  hope 
the  mothers  find  among  the  modern 
pieces,  such  as  seem  worth  remember¬ 


ing.  To  my  mind,  the  old  folk  pieces 
were  always  fine,  but  so  many  of  the 
songs  of  that  time  were  so  sad,  such  as 
“Annie  Laurie”  and  “Ben  Bolt.”  They 
would  certainly  not  fit  this  age. 

Then,  about  fifteen  years  ago  the 
songs,  “Lullabye  Land,”  “Baby  Love,” 
came  in,  which  are  both  lovely,  and  the 
song  of  “Mother,”  the  greatest  song  of 
the  times.  I  was  lying  in  a  hospital  in 
the  winter  time  when  the  strains  of 
this  song  first  reached  my  ears.  Out¬ 
side  in  the  street,  everywhere,  it  was 
sung  and  whistled.  Can  I  ever  forget 
it?  Then,  the  piece,  “When  You  and  I 
Were  Young,  Maggie,”  my  mother’s 
favorite.  I  cannot  listen  to  it  on  the 
violin  now.  That  is  what  music  is  to 
me.  I  wonder  if  the  piece,  “When 
Your  Hair  Has  Turned  to  Silver,”  is 
not  considered  more  lovely  than  “Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold” — a  little 
more  of  that  happy  trend  of  today. 

Keep  on  singing,  mothers,  whether 
youngsters  like  it  or  not! — Mrs.  F.  R. 

*  *  * 

Boys  Sing  Too 

THE  sweet  old  custom  of  singing  to 
children  is  vanishing,  along  with  the 
cheerful  one  of  singing  at  one’s  house¬ 
work.  How  truly  distressing! 

With  due  appreciation  of  the  radio, 
for  it  means  much  to  the  world,  I  un¬ 
hesitatingly  lay  most  of  the  blame  for 
this  loss  to  our  homes  at  its  door.  I 
will  admit  that  listening  to  a  Wagner¬ 
ian  recital  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  more  cultural  than  singing 
through  one’s  work,  and  of  course  a 
body  may  burst  into  song  at  the  fa¬ 
miliar  parts  of  the  classics,  but  with 
me,  singing  little  ditties,  off  key  most 
likely,  is  just  part  of  the  fun  of  living, 
as  I  charge  through  the  morning’s 
work. 

My  choice  of  songs  ranges  over  a 
period  of  forty  years.  Every  tune  I 
know  carries  its  picture  of  some  per¬ 
son  or  place  and  as  I  work  and  my 
thoughts  drift  here  and  there,  snatches 
of  songs  sort  of  “carry  on  the  conver¬ 
sation.”  Maybe  that  is  one  reason  that 
I  am  never  lonely.  Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  as  a  girl  or  youth,  you  whis¬ 
tled,  sang  or  two-stepped  at  intervals 
the  mornings  after  dances,  living  over 
your  good  times? 

Last  winter  in  reading  the  chapters 
on  popular  songs  in  Mark  Sullivan’s 
“Pre-War  America,”  I  was  amused  to 
find  I  could  hum  almost  every  one  of 
the  dozens  of  songs  he  mentioned,  but 
my  standbys  for  dish-washing  and  bed¬ 
making  purposes  are  what  used  to  be 


called  “coon  songs”  and  “The  Good  Old 
Summer  Time”;  which  fact  dates  me 
relentlessly.  Life  stripped  of  songs 
would  be  as  bare  to  me  as  a  garden 
without  flowers. 

Our  youngest  son  is  at  the  bashful 
inarticulate  age,  never  converses  ex¬ 
cept  in  monosyllables,  and  seems  to  be 
in  “hot  water”  over  something  or  other 
continually;  but  he  has  one  love,  the 
farm  tractor,  and  his  one  talent  is  for 
mechanics.  He  never  does  any  work 
that  he  is  not  especially  requested,  nay, 
strongly  urged  to  do;  and  then  he  goes 
about  the  task  sullenly.  (Editors 
Note — We  know  other  boys  who  are 
like  this.  Do  you  ? ) . 

One  lovely  morning  this  spring,  I 
stepped  to  the  back  porch  and  my  at¬ 
tention  was  arrested  by  a  strange  bel¬ 
lowing  sound.  I  thought,  “I  wonder  if 
that  neighbor’s  calves  need  water  again 
— he  let  that  trough  get  empty  once 
before.” 

I  listened  again,  working  up  a  proper 
indignation,  and  caught  a  note  or  two 
of  “The  Stein  Song!”  Not  calves,  but 
our  own  Bob,  happily  plowing  away  on 
the  big  new  tractor.  He  couldn’t  hear 
himself,  for  the  noise  the  tractor  was 
making,  and  was,  and  still  is,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  his  big 
voice  was  carrying  for  half  a  mile. 

I  might  remark  in  passing  that  since 
that  day  his  Daddy  makes  a  point  of 
leaving  all  possible  tractoring  for  this 
youngest  son,  even  though  the  furrows 
are  not  always  just  exactly  as  he  wants 
them. — F.  V.  P. 

*  *  * 

A  Man’s  Viewpoint 

I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  your 
comment  on  the  “Songs  that 
Mothers  Sing.”  I  believe  you  intended 
to  have  this  question  answered  by  the 
mothers  and  perhaps  you  do  not  wel¬ 
come  the  opinion  of  others.  I,  however, 
have  an  opinion  which  I  must  give 
you. 

I  believe  that  with  the  radio  and  the 
many  very  convenient  places  where 
anyone  can  secure  entertainment  at  a 
comparatively  low  price  there  is  less 
effort  to  entertain  in  the  home  than 
was  the  case  when  we  were  young.  I 
believe  we  older  people  remember  how 
crowds  of  young  people  used  to  get 
together  and  spend  the  evening  singing 
and  how  the  family  group  would  very 
frequently  get  together  and  sing  the 
songs  for  hours  at  a  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  mothers  of  today  sing 
to  the  children  as  mothers  used  to. 
However,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
songs  mother  do  sing  to  the  children 
do  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  old  songs, 
or,  in  other  words, 
they  are  the  songs 
that  live  on. 

I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  any  serious 
objection  to  a  young 
woman  smoking  if 
she  chooses  to  do  so. 
Certainly  she  has  a 
right  to  smoke  if  she 
wishes,  but  we  look 
for  women  to  set  a 
much  better  standard 
of  living  than  men. 
Perhaps  this  is  not 
just,  but,  nevertheless, 
we  do  feel  that  way 
and  I  am  afraid  that 
a  big  majority  of  men 
do  not  have  as  much 
respect  for  women 
since  they  adopted 
this  habit.  However,  I 
think  that  there  will 
be  comparatively  few 
of  the  young  mothers 
who  will  continue 
smoking;  in  other 
words,  the  devotion 
and  thoughtfulness 
that  all  mothers  have 
will  not  be  changed. 
This  is  why  the  young 
mothers  are  not  sing¬ 
ing  the  modern  songs, 
such  as  “Walking  My 
Baby  Back  Home,”  to 
( Continued  on 
Page  13) 
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It  seems  that  the  harvest  season  has  just  ended,  yet  almost  before  we  know  it,  it  will  be  time  to 
get  out  the  spray  rig  again. 
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Nitrogen  Today  is  Cheap 

You  probably  could  not  afford  to  fertilize  your  grassland 
with  nitrogen  when  it  cost  *20  to  30  cents  a  pound.  But 
you  can  afford  it  today,  with  nitrogen  in  Cyanamid  selling 
at  less  than  ten  cents  a  pound. 

Your  Soil  Needs  Nitrogen 

No  doubt  you  have  followed  the  advice  of  your  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  station  and  have  treated  your  grassland 
with  superphosphate  or  with  a  complete  fertilizer  high  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

it 

You  cannot  afford  NOT  to  use  Nitrogen  on 
Your  Pasture  or  Timothy 

Aero  Cyanamid  is  recognized  as  at  least  $7 — costs  you  nothing  and 
an  ideal  source  of  nitrogen  for  no  extra  work  is  needed  to  apply 
grassland.  One  ton  supplies  440  it.  Broadcast  Cyanamid  over  your 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  1500  pounds  pasture  or  timothy  meadow  just 
of  hydrated  lime.  The  lime— worth  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws  out. 


Listen  in — Station  WGY/  Schenectady  —  A  scriei  of  eight  fivc- 

minutc  radio  talks  on  grassland  fertilization  and  management  by  J.  B.  Abbott, 
will  be  given  over  Station  WGY  at  1  p.  m.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  February  16,  17,  18  and  19  and  February  23,  24,  25  and  26.  Tunc  in  and 
hear  the  whole  story. 


Write  for  booklet,  "Grassland  Fertilization  and  Management” 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 


r  Don’t  buy  Berry  Plants  until  you  get 
Kellogg's  Big  Bargain  Berry  and  Nursery 
Book.  Kellogg's  Heavy-Fruiting  Berry  Plants 
will  give  you  biggest  crops  and  biggest  profits. 
Highest  quality  Berry  Plants,  fruit  trees.  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Roses,  Perennial  and  Gladiola  Bulbs  at 
LOWEST  PRICES. 

A  pleasant  surprise  awaits  you!  —  this  is 
Kellogg’s  Bargain  and  GIFT  year.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  now.  TODAY.  (2i ) 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Box  2021  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


.GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Plants 

r  Roses,  perennials,  rhododendrons, 
bulbs,  etc.,  to  beautify  your  home 
and  make  your  orchard  and  garden 
profitable.  New  shrubs,  roses  and 
rare  varieties.  58  years  devoted 
to  growing  the  best  at  surprisingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct.  Write  for 
1932  catalog.  Free  1 
Woodlawn  Nurseries,  905  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


IffCS Gardened  Floral  Quick 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  f a.vnri  t es . 

1  all  about  growing  them.  Rare  colors,  »  - 

giantsizes.  Money-saving  specialoffer* 

Finest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  , 
plants,  bulbs,  including  famous, 

(  Rochester  Asters.  Oldest  mall  seed  , 

I.  house  and  foremost  Aster  specialists. 

Write  Today  for  this  FREE  Book. 

JAMES  VICK,  151  Pleasant  St., 

Rochester,  N.Y. ‘The  Flower  City ” 


Matties  Seed  Book 


free] 


fysute  today 


Alfalfa — Clover — and  Timothyin  carlots. 

Write  for  prices.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Natural  Gas  to  Get  Attention 
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HARRIS  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

New  Varieties  of  Outstanding  Value 

Golden  Gem — the  earliest  sweet  corn,  excellent 

quality. 

jSju 

Conserva  Bean — round,  stringless  green  pods,  high- 

est  quality,  fine  for  canning. 

FJgHj •"  • 

Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper  Tomato  —brilliant  red, 

thick  meated,  heavy  cropper. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  today. 

We  are  large  growers  Of  northern  grown  seed  corn, 

pedigreed  tomatoes  and  many  other  varieties  of 

vegetable  and  flower  seeds  of  the  highest  quality. 

No  better  seeds  at  any  price. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC., 

. .  wsMaNwH 

Moreton  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  39,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

By  M.  C. 

THE  fall  has  been  a  late  and  open 
one  permitting  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  outside  work.  Enough  snow 
arrived  on  Christmas  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  a  desirable  holiday  effect. 
We’re  all  glad  to  have  cold  weather  at 

this  season  of  the 
year,  even  though 
we  have  enjoyed 
the  mild  fall  and 
its  opportunity  to 
do  outside  work 
and  to  save  on  the 
coal  bill.  More 
than  the  usual 
amount  of  fall 
plowing  and  some 
pruning  have  been 
done.  We  have 
pulled  out  more 
than  a  hundred 
M.  c.  Burritt  Kieffer  pears  and 
old  plum  and  apple  trees,  disposed  of 
the  brush  and  stumps,  and  hauled  up 
and  buzzed  the  wood.  This,  with  a 
good  start  on  the  pruning,  gives  us 
a  feeling  of  forehandedness  with  the 
work. 

While  the  mild  season  has  been  en¬ 
joyable  and  helpful  from  a  work  stand¬ 
point,  its  effect  on  the  markets  for 
apples  and  cabbage  has  been  quite  the 
opposite.  The  demand  for  both  has 
been  very  slow.  Many  fall  apples  have 
been  sold  out  of  storage  at  85  cents 
per  bushel  which  nets  a  grower  about 
40  to  45  cents  a  bushel  to  cover  all  the 
costs  of  growing  after  paying  storage, 
package,  and  packing  charges.  It  has 
been  hard  to  sell  some  early  varieties 
held  over,  at  any  price.  Offers  have 
been  made  as  low  as  40  cents  a  bushel 
out  of  storage.  Few  Baldwins  have 
been  moved  as  yet. 

Cabbage  prices  have  not  materializ¬ 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  supply  and 
the  earlier  outlook.  Ten  to  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  to  growers  just  about  pays  the 
storage,  shrinkage,  and  extra  handling 
over  the  field  price  of  six  to  seven  dol¬ 
lars  last  fall  when  the  cabbage  was 
put  in  storage.  Present  prices  are  much 
lower  than  this.  Demand  has  not  been 
brisk  at  any  time,  though  the  move¬ 
ment  has  continued  to  be  moderately 
large. 

Natural  Gas 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  the 
discovery  and  the  future  possibilities 
of  natural  gas  in  southern  New  York, 
particularly  in  the  south-  central  part. 
We  have  read  in  the  papers  of  new 
wells  being  brought  in  with  many 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  “open  flow”,  of 
new  companies  being  formed  and  of 


Burritt 

cheap  gas,  until  many,  no  doubt,  think 
that  new  unmeasured  resources  have 
been  found,  bringing  wealth  to  land 
owners  and  drillers,  and  cheap  gas  to 
consumers  everywhere.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  Many  American  Agriculturist 
readers  live  in  this  region  and  are  no 
doubt  interested  in  knowing  the  whole 
situation.  Most  of  us  have  read  par¬ 
tial  or  one-sided  accounts.  No  complete 
unprejudiced  picture  has  been  made 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Aware  of  this  situation  and  of  its 
implications  for  the  future,  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission  has 
undertaken  an  investigation  of  the 
facts.  Hearings  have  been  held  in  Al¬ 
bany,  and  most  of  the  large  drilling 
and  development  companies  and  some 
of  the  distribution  companies  have  ap¬ 
peared  and  given  the  commission  the 
facts  as  to  leasing,  drilling,  the  avail¬ 
able  of  gas,  and  as  to  the  transmission 
and  marketing  of  the  gas.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  undertaken  some  investi¬ 
gations  of  its  own,  and  is  preparing  a 
full  report  on  the  natural  gas  situation 
in  New  York  which  will  be  issued 
shortly  in  printed  form.  With  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  permission  I  will  present  a  con¬ 
densed  summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  for  the  information  of 
American  Agriculturist  readers  in  an 
early  issue  (or  issues). 

Such  a  summary  may  include:  (1) 
The  location  and  extent  of  the  New 
York  natural  gas  field,  the  ownership 
of  leaseholds,  and  the  probable  future 
supply  of  natural  gas;  (2)  The  land 
owner’s  interest  and  rights,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  leases  and  rights 
of  way;  (3)  The  probable  markets  for 
gas  and  transmission  lines  to  those 
markets;  (4)  Costs  of  and  charges  for 
gas  and  the  consumer’s  interest.  The 
report  will  not  be  ready  until  about 
the  middle  of  January  and  the  sum¬ 
mary  can  be  made  right  after  that. 
Complete  copies  of  the  report  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Commission  at 
Albany. 

Apple  Curculio  in  New  York 

Is  the  apple  curculio  found  in  New 
York? 

THE  apple  curculio  was  found  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York  State  in  the 
lower  Champlain  Valley  in  1930. 


The  use  of  bees  for  proper  pollination 
of  apples  is  becoming  quite  common.  If 
you  have  tried  this  and  found  it  suc¬ 
cessful  we  believe  other  readers  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  Write  us  your 
experience  and  we  will  pay  space  rates 
for  all  letters  published. 


chock  iuii  oi  low  prices  on  me  finest  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and  garden 
— also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops  and 
highest  Held.  It’s  an  everyday  aid  from 
now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to  you 
from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

_  WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

tlcfff'  461  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
nest  Vegetables  Ml*  'i 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Where  unprofitable  varieties  have  been  set  out  top  working  is  the 
logical  method  of  correcting  the  error.  It  can  also  be  used  to  provide  pol- 
linizers  in  large  blocks  of  single  varieties.  In  this  picture,  students  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  are  learning  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  to  do  this  work. 
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to  produce  clean  milk 


JUST  look  at  this  new  Burrell  Mouth  Piece 
— a  single  piece  of  solid  rubber !  Simple, 
sanitary — nothing  to  assemble!  Let  the 
Burrell  make  it  easy  for  you  to  produce 
clean  milk  —  easy  for  you  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Single¬ 
tube  system  with  rubber  joints.  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 
Cherry-Burrrell  Corp.,  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
PurpulMedicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
heal  quicker  with  Mooro  Bros.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips.  Hard 
'Milkers,  after  operating.  1H  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  $1 
at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Writ©  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen's 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  43  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


_ CATTLE _ 

$200.00  Buys 

Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead  12th 

Born  Nov.  22,  1930.  Color  %  white.  Fine  individual. 
Sire:  Sir  Walker  Inka  Homstead,  a  proven  sire,  with 
great  show  record.  His  first  four  daughters,  as  4  yr. 
olds,  average  as  follows:  Milk  21471  lbs.  Butter  978  lbs. 

Dam:  K.P.O.P.B.  ELLA.  At  2  yrs.  1  mo.,  milk  in 
305  days,  12145.4;  butter  524.1  in  Class  B,  3  times 
milking.  Ella  is  again  on  test  as  4  yr.  old. 

Her  sire:  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe  Bess.  He  now 
has  several  daughters  with  good  records.  A  son  of 
K.P.O.P.,  the  great  show  bull  and  a  1200  lb.  dam. 

Her  dam:  K.  O.  I.  ELLA  KORNDYKE,  with  butter 
record  of  1026  lbs.,  and  one  of  the  sixteen  1000  lb. 
daughters  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal. 

Every  Sire  and  Dam  in  his  pedigree  has  a  good 
record.  Send  for  his  pedigree. 

W.  D.  ROBENS  &  SON,  POLAND, N.Y. 


Fnr  Snip  Entire  herd  of  12  head  of  registered  milking 
1  U1  shorthorn  cattle.  Cows  whose  sire  Glenside 

Roan  Clay.  Heifers  from  Walgrove  Magnet.  One  young 
bull.  This  herd  a  bargain.  H.C. McConnell, Penn  Yan.N.Y. 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  $2.50  8-10  WEEKS  OLD  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES,  $4.00. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  Money 
Order.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1416 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  alld 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  qr  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


Opposes  Extra  Milking  for 
Low  Producers 

HE  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
A.  A.  of  December  19  as  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  when  milking 
three  times  a  day  over  twice  a  day 
milking  is  substantially  correct  only 
so  far  as  the  low  or  ordinary  producer 
is  concerned.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
both  C.  T.  A.  and  A.  R.  O.  work  and  I 
find  in  high  producers  an  increase  of 
from  25%  to  as  high  as  33  1/3%. 

When  I  was  herdsman  at  the  George 
Junior  Republic  we  had  two  cows 
freshen  and  when  brought  to  a  full 
flow  of  milk  on  twice  a  day  milking 
they  gave  about  42  to  43  pounds.  I 
set  a  couple  of  boys  milking  them 
three  times  a  day  and  we  raised  the 
production  to  55  pounds. 

When  doing  C.  T.  A.  work  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  Dr.  Ladd’s  herd  was  in 
the  association.  When  quite  a  number 
of  the  cows  had  freshened,  Mr.  Beck, 
the  man  in  charge,  tried  out  the  plan 
of  milking  the  whole  herd  three  times 
a  day  for  one  month.  We  found  the 
best  producers  paid  for  the  extra  feed 
and  probably  the  extra  labor  but  the 
low  producers  did  not  give  enough  to 
make  it  pay. 

Costs  May  Influence  Decision 

We  find  that  it  will  depend  largely 
on  the  price  of  milk,  the  price  of  feed, 
and  the  labor  costs  whether  it  will  pay 
to  milk  three  times  a  day.  But  there 
is  nothing  materially  gained  except 
from  high  producing  cows.  Anyone 
can  see  that  even  a  20%  gain  will  not 
really  pay  on  a  40  pound  cow. 

If  a  man  has  a  good  producer  and  a 
registered  cow  in  semi-official  work,  I 
can  see  why  he  would  want  to  milk 
three  times  a  day.  He  wants  the  record 
regardless  of  cost.  It  has  always  been 
a  strange  thing  to  me  why  the  ordin¬ 
ary  dairyman  would  want  to  milk  three 
times  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  greater  surplus  of  milk  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  I  know  many  of  them  are  doing 
it  and  lowering  the  price  of  their 
products. — G.  H.  D. 


Hypochlorites  for  Sterilizing 
Dairy  Utensils 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  clean¬ 
liness  is  next  to  Godliness,  hut  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  cleanliness 
in  handling  milk,  it  also  pays  cash  di¬ 
vidends.  This  is  especially  true  where 
dairymen  are  producing  Grade  A  milk 
and  must  meet  certain  requirements 
as  to  bacteria  content  in  order  to  get 
the  Grade  A  premium.  However,  it  al¬ 
so  applies  to  producers  of  Grade  B 
milk  because  it  is  off  flavor.  It  does 
get  the  return  of  one  or  more  cans  of 
mlik  because  it  is  off  flavor.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  return  of  milk  because  it  is 
nbt  sufficiently  cooled  when  delivered. 

There  are  two  ideas  of  cleanliness. 
One  is  that  things  are  clean  when  it 
is  impossible  to  see  any  dirt  on  them. 
The  other  is  the  idea  that  things  are 
not  clean  if  they  have  any  living  bac¬ 
teria  on  their  surfaces.  It  is  possible 
for  milk  cans,  milk  pails,  and  milk 
coolers  to  look  clean  and  yet  have  bac¬ 
teria  enough  to  seriously  contaminate 
milk  that  is  put  into  them. 

Washing  Dairy  Utensils 


Nice  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.25  each. 
Vaccination  25c  if  required.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
No  crating  charge. 

WM.  GABRIEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  R.  F.  D. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  feeders — Berkshire  &  Chester.  Chester  & 
Yorkshire  crossed:  6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each,  8-10  wks. 
old  $3.25  each.  12  wks.  extras  $4.50  each.  Ship  what 
you  need  C.O.D.— vaccination  25c  per  pig,  if  necessary. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
Vaccinated 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $2.50  EACH 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


SPOTTED 

POLAND 


Chinas  — SOWS,  BOARS,  PIGS.  A.  M. 

uninaS  KENNEL,  R.I,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


The  general  rule  for  washing  dairy 
utensils  is  to  rinse  with  cool  water, 
wash  with  hot  water  and  an  alkaline 
washing  compound,  and  then  sterilize, 
preferably  with  live  steam.  Most  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  have  steam.  Boiling  hot 
water  is  good  but  in  the  winter  time 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  it  boiling  or 
to  use  enough  of  it  to  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  utensils  high  enough 
for  a  long  enough  period  to  kill  all 
bacteria. 

Recently  the  use  of  chlorine  steriliz¬ 
ing  solution  has  been  tried  out  with 
considerable  success.  This  solution  will 
not  work  on  poorly  cleansed  surfaces 
and  even  when  surfaces  are  clean  the 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 


Economy  is  the  Keynote 

when  these  efficient  machines  go  to  work  for  you 


The  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Line  offers  Feed 
Grinders  made  in  three 
sizes,  with  double-faced 
reversible  grinding 
plates;  Corn  Shellers 
for  hand,  engine,  or 
tractor  power;  and  En¬ 
gines,  IK,  3,  6,  and 
10  h.  p. 


At  Right  is  the  McCor¬ 
mick  -Deering  Type  D 
Feed  Grinder  for  grain 
and  com  in  the  husk. 

The  line  also  includes 
the  new  McCormick- 
Deering  Hammer  Mill 
No.  1 — sold  complete 
■with  Cyclone  Dust  Col¬ 
lector  and  2 -Way  Bag- 

get - at  the  low  price 

of  $85  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERIN  G 
Engines  •*  Grinders «  Shellers 


A  FEW  dollars  invested  in  a 
new  McCormick-Deering  Feed 
Grinder,  Corn  Sheller,  and  En¬ 
gine  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
putting  your  feeding  program 
on  a  more  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  basis  during  the  coming 
season.  These  machines  work 
in  close  harmony  to  cut  shelling 
and  grinding  costs;  they  elim¬ 
inate  bothersome  handling;  they 
enable  you  to  grind  and  shell  as 
you  go,  and  help  to  employ  off¬ 


season  days  to  good  advantage 
and  profit. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  near  you  to  show  you 
these  practical  machines.  Exam¬ 
ine  them  closely — see  how  dur¬ 
ably  and  expertly  they  are  made. 
Consider  how  advantageous  it  is 
to  own  them.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  folders  and  read  all  about 
the  many  exclusive  features  these 
efficient  machines  offer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira ,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


GrangeSilos  still 
lead  the  field  for 
High  quality  and 
labor-saving  con¬ 
veniences.  1932 
Prices  are  much 
lower.  Write  for 
details. 

The  New  and 
widely-advertised 
aluminizing  Pro¬ 
cess  is  now  op¬ 
tional  on  any 
Grange  or  Thrift 
Silo,  at  small  ad¬ 
ditional  cost. Very 
attractive — takes 
place  of  painting. 
Just  another  in¬ 
stance  of  Grange 
Leadership. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  data  about  Thrift  Silo,  size— . x  . ft. 

NAME  . . . . . . . . 


ADDRESS  _ 

GRANGE  SILO  CO., 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  of  dairymen  have  been  waiting  for  a 
good  quality  silo,  with  modern  conveniences,  at 
a  price  to  match  their  farm  incomes.  And 
Grange  Leadership  now  offers 


The  New  Thrift  Silo 


A  revolution  in  quality  construction  at  an 
amazingly  low  price. 


You  need  no  longer  be  told  that  you  can’t  afford  a  silo!  Get  the  facts  on  this 
new  THRIFT  silo.  Get  the  startling  prices— lower  than  you've  ever  thought  pos¬ 
sible  without  sacrificing  quality.  Cheaper  than  you  could  build  it  yourself. 

If  you  could  use  a  real  silo  at  the  right  price  (and  what  dairyman  could  not?), 
write  today  for  full  information  and  prices  about  this  wonderful  new  Thrift  creation. 
SEND  COUPON  TODAY 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


January  Milk  Prices 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are 

based  on 

milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis 

of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

i  Fluid  Milk  _ _ 

1.79 

1.59 

2  Fluid  Cream  . . 

1.35 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.36 

2B  Cond  Milk  . . 

\ 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

1.61 

3  Evap.  Cond.  _ 

Milk  Powder  _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.55 

1.35 

4  Blitter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  YorK 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January  1931.  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 


KELLYS' 

QUALITY 

TREES 

At  Greatly 
Reduced 
Prices 


Buy  direct  of  52  year  estab¬ 
lished  nursery  with  nation¬ 
wide  reputation  for  square 
dealing  and  integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers 
everywhere  will  tell  you 
Kellys’  trees  are  best  to  be 
had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  oar  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  as  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

119  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


f  ARGE  EGGC 

MhJt  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DEPNTE^'jREERiEBYANK 


prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

*  *  * 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  (40  uuart  units)  for  week 
ending  December  26,  1931  compared  with  last  week 
and  the  same  period  a  year  ago: 

BOSTON 


Condensed 

Week 

Ending 

Milk 

Cream 

Milk  (Fresh) 

Dec. 

26,  1931 

122,082 

8,942 

827 

Dec. 

19.  1931 

126,982 

9,228 

737 

Dec. 

27.  1930 

111,097 

8,409 

617 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Dec. 

26,  1931 

562,498 

31,459 

4,921 

Dec. 

19,  1931 

580,440 

30,422 

4,030 

Dec. 

27,  1930 

016,372 

29.335 

4,747 

Butter  Suffers  Sharp  Break 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Jan.  2, 

Dec.  26, 

Jan.  3, 

1932 

1931 

1931 

Higher  than  extra  _ 

29 

32 

29-29% 

Extra  (92sc.)  . 

28 

31 

28% 

84-91  score  . 

23%  -27% 

23% -30% 

24-27% 

Lower  Grades  - - 

22  -23 

22  -23 

23-23% 

The  butter  market  suffered  a  severe 
break  just  before  the  close  of  the  old  year. 
As  far  as  the  butter  market  is  concerned 
1931  could  not  have  gone  out  in  a  more 
unsatisfactory  condition.  On  December  28 
the  market  opened  in  a  highly  nervous 
condition.  Fancy  butter  was  clearing 
closely  but  the  intermediate  and  lower 
grades  were  more  than  plentiful  and 
created  a  weak  situation.  As  a  result  val¬ 
ues  on  these  lines  were  so  irregular  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  establish  any 
definite  prices.  The  situation  continued  on 
Tuesday,  December  29,  with  a  nervous¬ 
ness  becoming  more  pronounced,  with  the 
result  that  there  was  some  price  shading 
and  official  figures  were  reduced  one-half 
cent  a  pound.  On  Wednesday,  December 
30,  the  supporting  influences  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  gave  ground  and  prices  broke  to  29c 
for  creamery  extras.  At  the  first  sign  of 
weakness  trading  began  to  slacken.  On 
top  of  this,  increased  supplies  were  com¬ 
ing  in  from  other  distributing  centers  and 
the  situation  became  very  acute.  Realiz¬ 
ing  their  advantage,  buyers  restricted 
their  activities  to  bare  trade  needs,  not 
wanting  to  take  on  any  stock  while  prices 
were  on  the  downward  trend. 

On  Thursday  the  situation  continued. 
The  downward  swing  was  unchecked  and 
creamery  extras  went  to  38c.  As  might  be 
expected,  reduction  in  prices  has  only 
added  to  the  nervousness  of  the  market. 
However,  many  in  the  trade  believe  that 
the  cut  was  to  drastic  in  view  of  the  firm 
statistical  position  of  the  market.  This 
was  borne  out  later  for  the  market  stead¬ 
ied  considerably  just  before  the  close. 
Sentiment  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 


LI  MESULPHUR  SOLUTION 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
OIL  EMULSION 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 

—with  &  without  arsenical 


Second  only  to  planning  an  intelligent  and 
thorough  spray  schedule,  the  decision  on  the 
quality  of  spray  materials  vitally  affects  your 
chances  for  profit  from  next  year’s  harvest. 
You  KNOW  THERE  IS  NO  QUESTION  OF 
•’ORCHARD  BRAND”  RELIABILITY.  Your 
dealer  will  tell  you  that  Orchard  Brand  prices 
are  "right  in  line”.  Is  it  not  the  dictate  of  good 
judgment  to  combine  SAFETY  with  ECON¬ 
OMY  and  standardize  on  ORCHARD  BRAND 
MATERIALS  from  now  on?  i  *  *  The  1932 
"Cash  Crops”  is  ready.  A  copy  will  be  sent  you 
for  the  asking. 


Clip  the  Coupon 


r 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 
— Buffalo,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  1932  “Cash  Crops’ 


Name- 


Address.... 


break.  The  fact  that  there  was  no  per¬ 
manency  to  the  situation  is  reflected  in 
the  recovery  at  Chicago  and  a  firmer  tone 
in  the  intermediate  grades  of  butter. 

On  Saturday,  January  2,  the  price  sit¬ 
uation  was  unchanged,  although  a  stead¬ 
ier  tone  prevailed.  It  appeared  that  the 
break  in  top  grades  had  been  pretty  well 
discounted.  It  looks  as  though  values 
have  about  hit  bottom. 

Production  reports  are  conflicting.  A 
moderate  expansion  is  reported  at  most 
points.  The  consumption  of  butter  in  the 
large  cities  is  holding  up  well  whereas 
the  use  of  butter  in  the  interior  is  very 
disappointing. 

On  December  31,  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  14,283,000 
pounds  of  butter  whereas  on  the  same 
week  day  last  year  they  held  36,900,000 
pounds.  From  December  24  to  December 
31  the  ten  cities  reported  reductions  in 
cold  storage  holdings  totaling,  1,430,000 
pounds.  During  the  same  period  last  year 
they  reported  reductions  totaling  2,375,000 
pounds. 


No  Change  in  Cheese 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . . 

Fresh  Average  . — 

Held  Fancy  . — 

Held  Average  . . 


Jan.  2,  Dec.  26,  Jan.  3, 
1932  1930  1931 

I4%-I5%  l4'/2- 1 5'/a  19  -20 

1 3 '/a  1 3 '/a 

I6%-I8  161/2-18  21 '/a -22 '/a 


The  cheese  market  has  been  very  quiet 
since  our  last  report.  The  Price  Current 
reports  some  increased  inquiry  for  June- 
made  Wisconsin  Daisies.  Outside  of  this 
there  has  been  very  little  inquiry.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  pressure 
to  sell  and  values  remain  unchanged. 
There  is  very  little  fresh  cheese  coming 
this  way  and  very  little  is  wanted.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  business  being  trans¬ 
acted  has  to  do  with  cured  stock  that  is 
very  sharp  and  of  high  quality. 

On  December  31  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  11,944,- 
000  pounds  of  cheese.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  reported  14,501,000 
pounds.  From  December  24  to  December 
31  holdings  were  reduced  132,000  pounds. 
During  the  same  period  last  year  reduc¬ 
tions  totaled  502,000  pounds. 


fancy  Nearby  Eggs  Suffer 
Slight  Loss 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  2, 

Dec.  26, 

Jan.  3, 

HENNERY 

1932 

1931 

1931 

Selected  Extras  . . 

34-35 

35-37 

36-37% 

Average  Extras  . 

33 

33-34 

34-35 

Extra  Firsts  . 

...  31-32% 

31-32% 

32-33 

Firsts  . 

29-30 

29-30 

29-30 

Undergrades  . 

27-28 

27-28 

27-28 

Pullets  . 

27-28 

26-27 

27-27% 

Pewees  . - 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

31-33 

35-37 

37-39 

Gathered  . 

..  27-29% 

30-33 

31-36 

Fancy  nearby 

white  eggs  lost  a 

little 

ground  over  the  New  Year  holiday  while 
intermediate  sorts  held  their  own.  The 
holidays,  especially  when  they  come  near 
the  week  end,  usually  disturb  the  market 
considerably  and  they  ran  true  to  form 
this  year.  On  Monday,  December  28,  there 
was  an  undertone  of  uneasiness  when  it 
became  apparent  that  fresh  mixed  colors 
from  the  West  were  a  little  more  plenti¬ 
ful.  At  the  same  time  the  receivers  of 
nearbys  were  nervous  as  they  expected 
heavier  supplies  due  to  the  holdup  in 
shipments  incident  to  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days.  Tuesday’s  market  held  but  the  ner¬ 
vousness  continued.  Nearbys  were  arriv¬ 
ing  in  larger  quantities.  Wednesday,  Pa¬ 
cific  Coasts  sold  at  a  fractional  decline 
and  nearbys,  failing  to  clear,  went  down 
a  cent  on  the  top  grades.  Thursday,  the 
entire  market  turned  easier.  Fresh  mixed 
colors  from  the  West  were  in  freer  sup¬ 
ply  and  dealers  were  anxious  to  clear. 
Large  nearbys  also  failed  to  clear  and 
lower  levels  were  sought  to  induce  buying. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  market 
on  mediums  held  firm.  On  Saturday,  after 
the  holiday,  there  was  no  change.  At  the 
close  dealers  showed  their  decire  to  keep 
floors  clear,  especially  in  view  of  indi¬ 
cations  from  the  Central  West  that  we 
may  experience  heavier  shipments  from 
that  territory. 

On  December  31  the  ten  cities  reported 
cold  storage  holdings  totaling  1,129,000 
cases.  On  the  same  week  day  last  year 
they  reported  1,285,000  cases.  From  De¬ 
cember  24  to  31  storage  holdings  in  the 
ten  cities  were  reduced  213,000  cases.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  they  re¬ 
duced  their  holdings  239,000  cases. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Generally 


FOWLS 

Leghorn  . 

Good 

Jan.  2,  D^c.  26, 

1932  1931 

24-25  17-20 

Jan.  3, 
1931 
24-25 

Colored  . 

_ _ 

19-21 

13-15 

18-22 

CHICKENS 
Colored  ...: . 

18-29 

15-20 

24-29 

Leghorn  . 

15-16 

13-14 

21-22 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

12-20 

17-23 

40-47 

Leghorn  . 

. . 

12-17 

17-20 

40-42 

Old  Roosters  . 

. . 

10-11 

11-12 

15 

Capons  . . 

. . 

30-35 

25-30 

40-42 

Turkeys  . 

20-32 

20-30 

35 

Ducks,  Nearby  ... 

........... 

20-26 

18-25 

25-30 

Geese  . 

- - - 

19-21 

17-23 

21-22 

In  general, 

the 

live  poultry 

market 

was 

very  satisfactory  over  the  New  Year 

holi- 

day.  Both  colored  and  Leghorn  fowls  en¬ 


joyed  snappy  demand  throughout  the 
week  and  a  lot  of  colored  stock  brought 
a  premium  of  2c  above  top  quotations.  As 
was  expected,  the  market  turned  easier 
about  mid-day  on  Thursday,  December 
31,  but  buyers  were  back  on  the  job  Sat¬ 
urday  morning.  Chickens  sold  well  all 
during  the  week.  Fancy  pullets  have 
topped  the  market  with  the  exception  of 
capons  and  turkeys,  Rock  pullets  bring¬ 
ing  from  26c  to  27c  a  pound.  Broilers 
closed  up  in  bad  shape  due  to  unusually 
heavy  supplies.  On  Tuesday,  December 
29,  the  Rocks  brought  15c  to  23c  per 
pound.  Reds  and  Leghorns  brought  15c 
to  20c.  On  Thursday  broilers  were  in  such 
heavy  supply  both  from  incoming  stock 
and  carry-overs  that  prices  broke  sharp¬ 
ly.  Rocks  sold  all  the  way  from  12c  up  to 
18c  only  a  few  extra  fancy  reaching  20c. 
Receipts  of  broilers  have  been  record 
breaking  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  market  went  to  pieces.  Turkeys 
sold  very  well.  Hens  went  up  to  32c  and 
carried  toms  along  with  them.  It  was 
surprising  that  geese  closed  less  firm. 

The  market  cleared  fairly  well  consid¬ 
ering  the  break  caused  by  the  holiday 
and  the  prospects  for  the  week  ending 
January  9  are  reasonably  good. 

In  the  Produce  Market 

There  was  very  little  doing  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  market  after  Thursday  noon.  Satur¬ 
day,  January  2,  found  the  produce  termin¬ 
als  closed  and  the  market  was  virtually 
at  a  standstill,  from  Thursday  noon  on. 

The  apple  market  experienced  broad 
trading  up  to  Thursday.  Prices  were  gen-  • 
erally  sustained.  Ordinary  and  average 
stock  has  been  meeting  a  better  outlet 
of  late,  although  prices  have  not  changed. 

Potatoes  were  in  fairly  good  demand 
as  the  year  came  to  a  close.  Long  Islands 
in  150  pound  sacks  were  quoted  at  $1.65 
to  $1.85  with  Maines  at  $1.50  to  $1.65.  Po¬ 
tatoes  in  bulk  from  Long  Islands  were 
quoted  at  $2  to  $2.15  per  180  pounds  while 
Maines  brought  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

The  onion  market  is  trending  upward. 
Receipts  have  been  light  and  the  market 
has  been  generally  gaining  strength.  Yel¬ 
lows  are  now  bringing  from  $4  to  $4.50 
per  100  pound  bag  with  regular  whites 
at  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  50  pound  bag. 

Cabbage  showed  no  improvement,  bring¬ 
ing  from  $16  to  $22  per  ton  in  bulk. 

The  mild  weather  in  the  Mertpolitan 
district  during  the  holidays  was  no  stim- 
ilus  to  the  cabbage  market. 

Carrots  from  upstate  picked  up  a  little 
bit  after  Christmas.  Prices  ranged  from 
$1  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds  and  from  90c 
to  $1  for  washed  stock  in  baskets. 

Pumpkins  have  improved  a  little  ad¬ 
vancing  to  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel. 

Feeds  and  Grains 

FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 


Wheat,  (May)  . . 

Corn,  (May) . 

Oats.  (May) . . 

CASH  GRAINS 

Jan.  2, 

Jan.  3, 

Dec.  26g 

(At  New  York) 

1932 

1931 

1931 

Wheat  No  2,  Red . 

.74% 

.97% 

.73% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

.52% 

.85% 

.53% 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.38% 

.45% 

-37% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 
Ground  Oats  . 

c 

o 

26.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

19.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

*5 

*o 

22.00 

Standard  Mids  . 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

‘CD  ^ 

o  >» 

a>  ctf  « 

G> 

.a  . 

18.50 

24.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

a  >, 

20.00 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

report 
of  ho 

05  ■O 
>  1Z 
cQ  o 

SZ 

21.00 

30.00 

29.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

s 

29.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

a. 

33.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C  S.  Meal . 

1  s 

=  O 

CQ  a 

© 

Z 

39.00 

29.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

31.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

Z 

32.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 
Beet  Pulp  . 

35.50 

Tile  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  earlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  earlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

No  Change  in  Hay 

The  hay  market  did  not  change  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Receipts  were  extreme¬ 
ly  light  but  even  at  that  they  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  requirements.  There  is 
very  little  choice  stock  arriving.  When 
here  it  sells  readily.  The  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  consists  of  medium  and  low  grade 
hay.  Prices  on  straight  timothy  range  from 
$14  to  $19.  Clover  mixtures  range  $12  to 
$18  while  grass  mixtures  bring  $16  to  $18 
for  No.  1;  $13  to  15  for  No.  2;  and  $11  to 
$13  for  No.  3.  The  market  closed  steady 
to  firm.  If  barometers  do  not  fail  us  it 
looks  as  though  the  market  would  im¬ 
prove  the  week  ending  January  9,  Oat 
straw  is  still  $11  and  rye  $20. 

Philadelphia  reports  $15  to  $17  for  hay; 
$10  to  $11  for  oat  and  wheat  straw;  $14.50 
to  $15  for  rye  straw. 

Boston  reported  a  dull  market  over  the 
holiday.  Demand  was  extremely  quiet  as 
buyers  were  buying  close  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  needs  to  keep  stock  low  over  in¬ 
ventory  period.  Offerings  were  liberal  but 
only  slight  concessions  are  being  offered 
which  reflects  a  possibility  of  a  firmer 
market  for  the  week  ending  the  9th. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  9,  1932 


Farm  News  from  New  York 


State  Agricultural  Society  Plans  Anniversary  Session  —  County  Notes 


HAYING  as  its  slogan  the  development 
of  agriculture,  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  have  completed 
a  hundred  years  of  agricultural  activity 
on  January  20,  1932,  and  ceremonies  and 
a  program  in  keeping  with  this  record  are 
planned  for  the  annual  meeting  and  din¬ 
ner  of  the  organization  on  that  date. 

Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will 
speak  at  the  dinner  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel,  Albany,  in  the  evening,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  features  will  be  provided. 
Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and 
Dr.  A.  C.  Flick,  State  Historian,  have  co¬ 
operated  with  officers  of  the  society  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  anniversary. 

Charles  H.  Baldwin,  President,  will 
open  the  morning  session  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  on  January  20,  and  Dr.  U.  P.  Hed¬ 
rick,  Director  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  will  de¬ 
liver  an  address  on  developments  in  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations.  Dr.  Cornelius  Bet- 
ten,  Acting  Dean  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  will  speak  on  progress  in 
agricultural  education;  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd, 
Director  of  Extension,  State  College  of 
Agriculture;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  of  Ro¬ 
chester  ;  and  Dr.  Eugene  Davenport,  for 
many  years  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Illinois,  and  others  will  speak 
at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Society. 

At  the  dinner  in  the  evening  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey,  former  Dean  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  author  of 
many  agricultural  works,  will  be  toast¬ 
master. 


League  Announces  Jump  in 
Cream  Price 

AN  increase  of  five  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  Class  2,  which  covers  milk  used  in 
making  cream,  was  put  into  effect  in  the 
metropolitan  district  January  4  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  This  will  mean  an  increase  in 
the  League’s  platform  price  of  cream  in 
New  York  City  from  $16.50  to  $17.50  per 
can. 


Milk  Production  Trends 

MILK  production  per  cow  on  December 
1,  1931  was  apparently  about  the  same 
as  on  that  date  late  year  and  about  three 
per  cent  above  average  December  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  during  the  previous  five 
years  The  records  for  the  23,000  herds  re¬ 
ported  for  December  1  showed  an  average 
of  12.08  pounds  of  milk  per  milk  cow. 
Those  reported  on  the  same  date  last 
year  averaged  12.12  pounds.  During  the 
previous  five  years  the  December  1  av¬ 
erage  was  11.68  pounds  per  cow.  As  the 
number  of  milk  cows  is  increasing  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  total  milk 
production  on  the  first  of  the  month  is 
believed  to  be  three  or  four  per  cent 
above  production  on  that  date  last  year. 

The  record  of  cows  slaughtered  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  number  of  milk  cows  being 
culled  from  the  herds  continues  to  be  ab¬ 
normally  low. 


Baby  Chick  Show 

THE  second  annual  Western  New  York 
Farm  Bureau  Baby  Chick  Show  and 
Convention  will  be  held  at  Batavia,  New 
York,  March  2nd  and  3rd.  Last  year’s 
show  held  March  6th  and  7th  was  the 
first  baby  chick  show  ever  held  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  and  the  largest  show  of 
its  kind  to  be  held  in  the  State. 

This  show  is  run  in  accordance  with  the 
Grow  Paying  Pullet  Campaign  service  and 
is  designed  to  benefit  both  the  seller  and 
buyer  of  baby  chicks  and  gives  commer¬ 
cial  companies  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  stock  to  prospective  customers.  The 
show  fulfilled  this  purpose  lasl  year  and 
it  will  this  coming  year. 


Grange  Basketball  League 

GRANGES  of  Orleans  County  realize 
the  importance  of  adopting  a  program 
that  will  better  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  young  members.  A  basket  ball 
league  has  been  formed  with  most  of  the 
Granges  in  the  county  participating.  A 
suitable  trophy  will  be  awarded  the  win¬ 
ner  at  the  close  of  the  season.  It  was 
found  that  most  of  the  halls  could  be 
fixed  for  basketball  with  little  expense 
and  after  this  was  done  the  teams  re¬ 
main  self  supporting. 

— Jesse  Young,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


New  York  County  Notes 

ONTARIO  COUNTY— We  are  having  a 
very  open  winter,  but  had  a  white  Christ¬ 
mas  which  was  quite  unexpected.  We 
have  rain  enough  which  has  helped  the 
wells  and  springs.  Grangers  are  quite 
active  in  the  County.  There  has  been  a 


large  amount  of  fall  plowing  done  this 
season;  some  were  at  it  last  week.  Times 
are  very  dull  for  farmers  and  prices  still 
worse. — E.  T.  B. 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY— We  are  having 
a  very  rainy  spell.  The  dirt  roads  are 
thawed  out  just  like  Spring,  and  there 
isn’t  a  bit  of  ice  left  on  the  pond.  The 
Sheffield  plant  at  Cobleskill  is  shutting 
down,  and  the  milk  will  be  delivered  by 
truck  to  the  Seward  plant.  As  an  experi¬ 
ment  recently,  the  Grade  A  milk  was 
trucked  by  tank  trucks  from  the  Shef¬ 
field  plant  at  Richmondville  into  New 
York  City  in  seven  hours.  The  trial  trip 
was  made  by  a  Brooklyn  trucking  con- 
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Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at 
12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25);  Vermont  Farm  Service  rp 
(Tues.  at  12:2(1);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service  cS 
l  Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon.  J/ 
at  12:30)— Tues..  Wed.,  Thurs..  and  Fri.  at 
12:25);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55);  | 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  IMon.  at  12:50)  ;  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

TUESDAY— JAN.  12 

12:35— "What  a  Good  Farmer  Reads  When  He 
Reads,”  Ray  F.  Pollard. 

12:45 — "Montgomery  County,  New  York,  and 
Its  Agricultural  Problems,”  Irving 
Perry,  Manager,  Montgomery  Co.  (N. 

Y. )  Farm  Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— Jan.  13 

12.35— "The  Effect  of  Freezing  Milk  and  Ways 
of  Prevention,”  Dr.  J.  F.  Jansen. 
Sheffield  Farms  Company. 

12:45— "The  Electrical  Detective,”  Murray 
Wigsten,  Manager,  Rural  Service  De¬ 
partment,  Central  Hudson  Gas  & 
Electric. 

THURSDAY— Jan.  14 

12:35 — "Animal  Disease  Control  Work,”  Dr. 

E.  T.  Faulder,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agri.  and  Markets. 

12:45 — "Weeding  the  Woodlot,”  John  Weir.  Ex¬ 
tension  Forestry  Specialist,  Vermont 
State  College. 

J  FRIDAY— Jan.  15 

12:35 — "The  Influence  of  Social,  Civic  and 
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Economic  Changes  that  Affect  the 
Rural  School,"  J.  Cayce  Morrison, 
Asst.  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Ed¬ 
ucation,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Education. 
8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum 

8:30 — “The  Equalization  Fee,”  M.  S. 

Winder,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration. 

8:40 — "The  Russian  Agricultural  De¬ 
velopment,”  Hickman  Price,  Jr. 
8:45 — Farm  Question  Box 

SATURDAY— Jan.  16 

12:17— WGY  4-II  Fellowship  (Health  Records 
and  Habits,  Chenango  County  4-H 
Clubs). 


cern.  This  method  of  milk  delivery  may 
replace  permanently  the  railroad  tank 
cars  from  up-state  points.  Feed  prices  re¬ 
main  the  same.  Livestock  is  low,  and 
hogs  and  beef  cattle  are  very  cheap.  Eggs 
are  selling  for  25c  to  35c.  Wood  delivered 
into  nearby  cities  is  bringing  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  stove  cord. — R.  K. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY— Mud,  mud  and 
more  mud;  much  rain  and  very  little 
snow;  occasionally,  a  couple  of  days  of 
cold  weather,  then  the  wind  changes  to 
the  south  and  it  gets  warm.  Potatoes  are 
25c  a  bushel.  Dealers  advise  selling,  say¬ 
ing  they  are  going  down  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  they  don’t.  Everything  is  low 
whether  you  buy  or  sell.  The  only  things 
that  remain  high  are  taxes  and  doctors’ 
bills,  blacksmithing  and  teachers’  wages. 
Teachers  are  getting  from  five  to  six  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  and  it  costs  from  six  to  eight 
dollars  to  get  a  team  shod. — C.  H.  E. 

TIOGA  COUNTY— Paul  Shoultes  of 
Newark  Valley,  who  operates  one  of  the 
largest  private  pheasant  breeding  farms 
in  the  State,  recently  sold  1,000  young 
ringneck  pheasants  to  the  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission.  Three  hundred  of  the 
birds  were  liberated  in  the  game  covets 
of  various  counties,  and  of  these  seventy- 
five  were  allotted  to  Tioga  County,  and 
were  liberated  in  Newark  Valley,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Richford. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  “The 
Hubbard  Hill  Gas  Corporation  of  Owego,” 
to  drill  for  gas  on  Hubbard  Hill,  town  of 
Tioga.  Directors  are  all  of  Owego  and 
shares  are  selling  at  $1.00  each. 

— Mrs.  C.  A.  B. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

THE  most  unseasonable  holiday  weath¬ 
er  ever  reported  was  had  in  Western 
New  York,  December  24th  and  25th. 

Thursday  there  was  a  pouring  rain,  and 
at  Lockport  there  was  a  thunderstorm  on 
Christmas  eve  with  lightning  striking  a 
house,  while  thunder  was  heard  in  widely 
different  sections.  In  Buffalo  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve  the  temperature  rose  to  58  de¬ 
grees,  the  highest  recorded  on  that  date 
since  1889.  Christmas  morning  found  the 
earth  covered  with  a  thin  blanket  of 
snow.  At  8  a.  m.  the  temperature  had 


fallen  to  24  degrees  and  on  Christmas 
night  to  8  degrees  above.  H.  S.  Waldeck 
of  Oleon  picked  pansies  on  Christmas  eve. 

The  mild  weather  of  the  current  season 
is  paralleled  in  Chautauqua  County 
records  of  1853  when  some  of  the  steam¬ 
ers  on  Chautauqua  Lake  made  excursions 
from  Jamestown  to  Mayville  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  The  oldest  inhabitant  at  that 
time  could  remember  but  one  other  such 
open  winter. 

The  Young  Farmers  Club  of  Orchard 
Park,  Erie  County,  will  be  represented  in 
the  speaking  contest,  to  be  held  January 
9th  in  Orchard  Park  Grange  by  Ferdin¬ 
and  Kurtz.  Representatives  of  Newfane, 
Wilson,  and  Albion  Clubs,  also  will  par¬ 
ticipate,  the  winner  to  represent  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  a  speaking  contest,  in  Rochester, 
January  14th.  The  winner  there  will  rep¬ 
resent  this  section  of  the  State  next  fall 
at  the  State  Fair. 

The  months  of  January  and  February 
will  see  farmers  throughout  this  part  of 
the  State  attending  the  community  exten¬ 
sion  schools  conducted  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Courses  are  arranged  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  farmers  in  a  given  community  and 
have  a  wide  range.  While  crop  schools 
are  probably  most  important,  the  farm 
shop  school  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  practically  every  county  includes  it 
in  its  course. 

Erie  County  will  start  off  with  a  one 
week  tractor  school,  to  be  held  at  the 
Erie  County  Growers  and  Shippers  plant 
in  Orchard  Park,  starting  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  4th. 


Congress  Gets  Many  New  Bills 

CONGRESS  in  its  short  session  before 
the  Christmas  recess  was  swamped 
with  bills.  Many  of  the  bills  introduced 
have  a  direct  relation  to  agriculture  and 
a  few  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  mentioned.  Here  are  just  a  few : 
Investigation  of  crop  insurance. 

To  amend  agricultural  marketing  act. 
To  liberalize  terms  of  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans. 

To  increase  postal  rates. 

To  coordinate  agencies  for  conservation 
of  forests. 

To  restrict  immigration. 

To  remove  marginal  land  from  agricul¬ 
tural  use  by  reforestation. 

To  prohibit  use  of  oleo  by  public 
agencies. 

To  stabilize  buying  power  of  money. 

To  investigate  taxation  on  agriculture. 
To  extend  Federal  aid  to  local  roads. 

To  amend  tariff  of  1922. 

To  regulate  motor  trucks  and  buses. 
The  most  important  thing  to  do  about 
most  of  these  bills  is  merely  to-  follow 
their  progress.  Many  of  them  will  not  be 
considered  for  some  time  yet  but  they  are 
all  important  enough  to  warrant  serious 
study  and  thought.  We  should  do  all  we 
can  to  promote  those  which  are  for  thei 
general  welfare  of  agriculture  and  use 
what  influence  we  can  to  see  that  un¬ 
necessary  and  harmful  bills  are  not 
passed. 


New  York  Herd  Makes  High 
Record 

PRODUCING  an  average  of  451.08 
pounds  of  butterfat,  8,544  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year,  the  seven  cows  in  the 
purebred  Jersey  herd  owned  by  A.  H. 
Scribner,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  have  recently 
completed  a  year  of  official  testing 
through  the  Herd  Improvement  Registry 
of  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The 
yield  of  these  cows  is  equivalent  to  563 
pounds  of  butter  and  3,974  quarts  of  milk 
per  cow  for  the  year. 

Farm  Week  Has  Garden 
Conclave 

ROSES,  rock  gardens,  annuals,  her¬ 
baceous  perennials,  rock  garden 
plants,  bulbs,  shrubs,  evergreens,  the 
lawn,  and  even  garden  literature  are 
treated  by  specialists  at  the  farm  and 
home  week  program  of  the  department  of 
floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture 
February  15  to  20  at  Cornell. 

Richardson  Wright,  editor  of  House 
and  Garden,  speaks  of  small  gardens,  the 
rise  of  gardening  as  a  fine  art,  and  con¬ 
ducts  a  round-table  discussion  on  garden 
problems.  L.  M.  Massey  and  C.  E.  F. 
Guterman,  of  the  department  of  plant 
pathology,  tell  of  diseases  of  garden  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  outstanding  flower  diseases 
in  1931,  and  give  recommendations  for 
their  control.  Grace  H.  Griswold,  of  the 
department  of  entomology,  gives  an  il¬ 
lustrated  lecture  about  insects  in  the 
flower  garden  and  tells  how  to  control 
them. 

Donald  J.  Bushey  explains  how  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  serves  to  add  beauty  to 
home  and  farm.  Lula  Minns  discusses  the 
new  varieties  of  garden  flowers,  and 
Lucille  Smith  shows  how  to  use  flowers 
in  the  home. 
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INCOME 


Get  this 


io  be  made 


j 


Dairymen,  hog  raisers,  poultry  keepers — ■ 
send  and  get  new  book  of  ideas  for  modern¬ 
izing  old  buildings.  See  how  STARLINE 
Engineers  have  worked  out  plans  for  farmers 
to  get  new  barns  from  old  ones.  Why  wait 
to  build  or  remodel?  Make  the  profit  you 
want  now  without  heavy  building  expense. 


WRITE  TODAY.  This  book  tells  how  to 
save  work  and  useless  steps — to  save  time — - 
to  head  off  diseases  and  accidents — reduce 


costs  and  make  animals  so  safe,  clean  and 
comfortable  they  are  sure  to  bring  bigger 
profits. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  IN  THE 
COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


If  you  need  new  barn  equipment, 
now  is  the  time  to  get  it  —  while 
prices  are  down.  Ask  forour  catalog. 
But,  send  today  and  get  "How  Old 
Barns  Can  Make  Money”  which  is 
one  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
published.  Sent  Free. 

MAIL  COUPON 
TODAY 


Formerly  Hunt- 
Helm-Ferris  &  Co. 


HARVARD, 

ILLINOIS 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


STARLINE  INC.,  Dept.  1A 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  me  your  new  book — "How 
Old  Barns  Can  Make  Money.” 


I  bavpi  Cows.  _ Hogs,  _ Chickens. 


Name 


Address 
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Here’s  a  case 
where 

two  and  two 
meant 

a  lot  of  eggs 


Two  HUNDRED  HENS  in  each  of 
two  different  lots  for  two  whole 
years  laid  their  best.  The  two 
hundred  in  one  lot  received  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  good  ration.  The  two 
hundred  in  the  other  lot  were  de¬ 
prived  of  Pan-a-min.  Good  heavy 
layers  they  were — all  four  hundred 
— far  above  the  average  and  com¬ 
parable  in  every  way,  even  to  being 
brooder  mates.  Yet  there  was  a 
vast  difference  in  production  in 
these  two  years.  The  Pan-a-min 
hens  in  their  first  year  (pullets) 
outlaid  the  others  by  3515  eggs, 
and  in  the  second  year  (now  year- 
old  hens)  by  3626  eggs. 

Moral:  Here’s  another  authentic 
record  of  where  Pan-a-min  alone  is 
responsible  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion — and  this  time  from  the  same 
hens  for  two  whole  years.  And 


more  than  that,  the  range  of  differ¬ 
ence  is  bigger  the  second  year  than 
in  the  first.  This  just  shows  how 
Pan-a-min  keeps  a  hen’s  body  in 
working  order — how  it  supplies 
the  minerals  and  conditioning 
properties  to  keep  her  from  burn¬ 
ing  out  under  the  stress  of  high 
production — how  it  hurries  her 
through  the  moult  and  keeps  pro¬ 
duction  high  during  the  “off” 
months  when  egg  prices  are  best. 

Often  it  proves  profitable  to 
keep  layers  more  than  one  year. 
They  lay  bigger,  more  uniform 
eggs  in  the  fall  which  bring  a  bet¬ 
ter  price.  But  no  matter  whether 
you  have  pullets  or  aged  hens,  keep 
their  production  above  par  with 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min.  See 
your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer.  Either 
do  that  or  write  direct  to  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 


KEEPS  HENS  IN  LAYING  TRIM 


Cozily  warm  in  severe  winter  weather  is  this  round 
wood  brooder  house  (designed  and  built  by  the 
Harder  Silo  people.)  Grow  your  broiler  chicks  (aster 
—reduce  mortality— make  more  money  by  brood¬ 
ing  them  in  a  Harder.  Side  walls  and  thick  wood 
floors  fit  tight  as  a  tank.  Temperature  easily  con¬ 
trolled  even  in  exposed  location.  A  wonderful  house 
for  brooding  all  your  chicks.  Warmer  on  cold  days, 
cooler  on  warm  days.  Offered  at  a  new  low  price. 
Get  a  copy  of  illustrated  folder.  Local  agents  wanted. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc.  cobleskill.  n.  y. 


EXPO  FTC.  White  or  Brown  Yearlings,  special  rat 
r  hulvL  1  O  .  hunters.  Females  $5;  Males  $4.  Yearling 
female  mated  with  young  male  $7.50.  Young  stock, 
females  $4-25.  Males  $3.75.  One  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  Route  I,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


Fat-rate  Males  $3.  Females  $3.50.  Pr.  $6.  Six  Pr.  V*6. 
I  ciieia,  Glendale  Ferret  Company.  Wellington,  Ohio 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Cliaflanr!  PONIES.  Reduced  prices  for  Christmas  gifts. 

OneUdllU  a  p_  Porter  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


U/AlWTFn  —GUINEA  PIGS  AND  RABBITS. 
W/V1VIH.U  STATE  QUANTITY,  WEIGHT. 
Lambert  Schmidt,  I !9*  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Fairpor!  ‘‘Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers, 
id's  best  strains— Tancredt  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppardl 
‘s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  ^ 
:s,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
priceoreven  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran-  , 

00%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  I 

s_  Write  for  fall  eotored  Citato,  end  Economy  Pncef. 

PORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  44  Fairport,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 


From  Heavy  Laying 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . — 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns - 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds - 

White  Wyandottes - 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons - 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery 
this  ad.  or 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY 


:hicks 

Free  Range  Flocks 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

...$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

...  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

-  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

...  5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85 

guaranteed.  Order  from 
write  for  circular. 

FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


.For  Sale 


Wh.  Wyandotte  Pullets  June  13  hatch.  $1.50 
each.  F.  L.  BUCK.  Hauppuage,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
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The  Question  of  Washing 
Eggs 

By  L.  E.  Weaver, 

A.  A.  Poultry  Editor 
OES  it  damage  an  egg  to  put  it  in 
water?  If  it  does,  what  are  we  to 
do  with  our  dirty  eggs  ?  From  such 
questions  as  these  which  are  often  ask¬ 
ed  at  poultry  meetings  I  have  received 
an  impression  that  most  all  egg  ship¬ 
pers  have  a  half¬ 
way  guilty  feel- 
in  g  when  they 
sell  eggs  that 
have  been  wash¬ 
ed.  Have  we  not 
been  taught  that 
water  removes 
from  the  egg¬ 
shell  the  gelatin¬ 
ous  coating  that 
seals  the  pores 
and  prevents 
L.  E.  Weaver  evaporation?  In 
the  light  of  careful  research,  that 
statement  seems  to  he  entirely  correct 
except  for  two  facts.  In  the  first  place 
the  gelatinous  coating  does  not  seal 
the  pores  and  prevent  evaporation  and 
in  the  second  place  water  would  not 
change  the  situation  if  it  did,  for  water 
can  not  dissolve  the  coating.  Strong 
acid  is  required  to  loosen  it.  It  must 
then  be  scraped  off  to  remove  it.  So 
says  Dr.  Sharp  in  whose  laboratory  at 
Cornell  several  other  important  facts 
about  eggs  have  been  discovered  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

Does  that  mean,  then,  that  we  can 
go  on  cleaning  our  eggs  with  damp 
cloths  or  by  total  submersion  and  a 
brush,  and  still  look  the  world  in  the 
face?  Yes,  it  means  that,  but  with  re¬ 
servations.  Among  the  many  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  run  at  Cornell 
on  the  keeping  of  eggs  in  storage  was 
one  in  which  eggs  from  one  flock  were 
sorted  into  three  groups;  clean,  slight¬ 
ly  soiled,  and  badly  soiled.  The  badly 
soiled  eggs  were  washed  all  over  and 
the  slightly  soiled  were  wiped  off  with 
a  damp  cloth,  and  both  groups  were 
then  placed  in  storage  along  with  the 
clean  eggs.  Half  of  the  clean  eggs  were 
first  put  into  clean  water  and  scrubbed 
to  see  what  effect  this  would  have  on 
clean  eggs  in  storage.  There  were  thus 
four  lots  of  eggs  in  storage,  alike  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  soiling  and  cleaning  of 
the  shells.  After  several  months  in 
storage  the  badly  soiled  group  showed 
considerable  deterioration  with  the 
slightly  soiled  group  a  close  second. 
The  unsoiled  eggs  had  kept  equally 
well  whether  they  had  been  in  water  or 
not.  Evidently  it  is  not  the  water  that 
damages  the  eggs,  it  is  the  dirt. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  is  it 
right  to  wash  eggs?  Why  yes,  if  they 
are  going  to  be  used  right  away.  But 
are  they  going  to  be  used  right  away? 
Will  none  of  our  nearby  eggs  be  put 
into  storage?  Suppose  some  day  next 
April  there  are  unusually  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  of  nearby  eggs  in  New  York. 
The  market  is  going  to  be  glutted. 
Wouldn’t  you  prefer  to  have  the  sur¬ 
plus  run  into  storage  rather  than  to 
take  2  or  3  cents  less  for  your  eggs? 
That  is  just  what  will  be  done — some 
of  the  nearby  eggs  will  be  taken  off 
the  market  and  placed  in  storage. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  those  eggs 
if  they  have  been  washed?  Just  the 
same  thing  that  would  happen  if  they 
had  not  been  washed.  They  are  going 
to  go  bad  because  they  were  once  dirty, 
not  because  they  were  washed.  It  is 
the  bacteria  which  are  in  the  dirt  that 
spoiled  the  eggs. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  not,  “do 
not  wash  your  eggs.”  The  moral  of  this 
story  is,  “do  not  let  your  eggs  become 
soiled 


Scratch  Grain  in  Troughs 

Do  you  recommend  feeding  scratch 
grain  in  troughs? 

FEW  years  ago  it  was  generally 
recommended  that  scratch  feed 
should  be  fed  in  the  litter  to  give  the 
hens  exercise.  More  recently  good  re¬ 
sults  have  been  secured  by  feeding  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Simple,  easy  and  effective.  "Black  Leal  40" 
kills  lice  on  poultry  with  the  least  possible 
work  and  bother.  Just  paint  tops  of  roosts 
lightly.  The  fumes  kill  lice  while  flock  roosts. 

NO  HANDLING  OF  BIRDS 
Scientific  experiments  have  clearly  proven 
the  effectiveness  of  "Black  Leaf  40."  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  Stations  recommend 
it.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it,  send  SI .00 
for  trial  bottle. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Ky. 

FOR  MITES: 

Spray  as  directed. 
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KILLS  LICE 

Just  "Pa'mt"the  Floostrs 


OSS 


R.I.RedS 

Again  Lead  Contest 

at  New  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest,  heading 
all  breeds  when  eggs  are  worth  most. 

T  rapnested — Blood-tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 

BROILER  CHICKS,  hardy,  fast-growing. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  from  high  record  dams. 
Reserve  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
for  Spring  delivery.  Prices  substantially 
reduced.  10%  Discount  allowed  until  Jan.  15 

Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog 
Moss  Farm,  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


THIS  YEAR, 
TRY. 


New 

Low  Prices 

tarn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
P  records  to  296  eggs.  1 0  breeds. 
Ivu.'V'S  Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
^  SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
I  204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y.i 


WORLD'S  FINEST 


CHICKS 


tip 


Our 


GUARANTEED-TO-LIVr 

chicks  from  Tancred!  Fishel! 


Thompson!  Holtermanl  and  other 
nous  bloodlines  grow  larger,  mature  ! 
cker,  and  lay  better.  Our  enqjmous  capacity  allows 
to  price  our  chiiks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks, 
ly  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  4  depts. 
U.S. Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks, 
ite  today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  giving 
irantee  to  live,-  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 


AT  SAVINGS  Strong,  Healthy 

«l  JMVinUJ  Chicksfrom  money, 
making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C.M.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Del. Guar.  Free  Literature 
S.  c.  W.  LEGHORNS  50  100  500  1000 

Baron  &  Tancred  Str . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Wh.  Wyandottes  $12.  L.  Mixed  $8.  Asst’d  $7.  Bred  for 
egg  production.  Hatched  from  healthy  winter  laying  stock. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


% 


— Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  winners.  Healthy  I 
—  Mountain  bred.  Low  1932  Prices.  Big 
discount  on  early  ordefs.  Free  feed  with 
chick  order.  Valuable  40  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

Keriin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  w*t«ui  Row,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


RED 


Pedigreed,  Trapnested,  Bloodtested.  Size 
and  color  of  egg.  non-broodiness,  early 
maturity  and  trueness  to  standard  re- 
CtftlLKh  auirements  are  dominant  in  our  Reds. 
Send  for  catalog.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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One  looks  like 
another  .  .  . 

Yes,  baby  chicks  look  much 
alike.  But  there’s  a  difference 
you  cannot  see.  You  must 
know  their  breeding  and 
records. 

We  prove  the  superiority  of 
Kerr  Chicks  by  entering  their 
heavy-laying  ancestors  in 
leading  Eastern  egg  -  laying 
contests  year  after  year.  The 
records  are  official. 

We  are  in  the  contests  again 
this  year — competing  against 
the  country’s  leading  spe¬ 
cialty  breeders.  Our  contest 
birds  are  making  enviable 
records  against  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  from  many  states. 

Kerr  Chicks  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  their  record¬ 
making  ancestors. 

Over  60,000  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  discounts  on 
early  orders.  Write  for  Free 
Chick  Book  with  price  list 
and  all  particulars. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.1  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb. 
and  March,  $10.-100;  $47.50-500;  $90.-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 

r'UIf'V'CS.  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $9.00-100, 
VlllVsivO  $42.50-500,  $80-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $1 1 -1000, 
$52.50-500,  $100-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $9-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  M  cAI  istervi  lie.  Pa. 


ROCKS 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
grain  in  troughs.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  that  it  saves  a  little 
labor  and  is  more  sanitary.  If  scratch 
grain  is  fed  in  a  litter  hens  get  quite 
a  bit  of  straw  and  other  refuse  material 
in  their  feed.  It  is  also  easier  to  check 
up  on  the  amount  of  grain  which  hens 
are  eating  because  when  there  is  feed 
in  a  litter  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  sure 
that  they  have  cleaned  it  up. 


Our  Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks  are 
bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  and  for 
heavy  layers  of  uniformly  large  eggs. 
Pedigreed,  trapnested.  bloodtested  stock  insures  profits. 
Catalog.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

If  You  Want  Eggs,  and  Cash  xuy1'1  hamp’: 

TON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN.  Day  Old  Chicks.  Cir.  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


fHTf'K'Q  Blood  Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyc- 
'-liioivo  koff  antj  Barron  strains  10c  each  $90  per 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  Blood  Tested  Hosterman  strain  12c 
Jach  $110  per  1000.  Our  22nd  year.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  Richfield, Penna. 


White  Wyandotte — Baby  Chicks 

Bred  by  us  32  years.  Real  Quality,  Large  Type, 
Heavy  Layers,  Large  Eggs.  Disease  Free. 
Reasonably  Priced.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son, Box  I95R, Mansfield, 0. 


Storrs  Mash  Mixture 

NEW  England  Conference  rations  are 
the  rule  and  guide  for  feeding  in  the 
Storrs  Contest.  Slight  changes  to  meet 
changing  conditions  seem  to  be  always 
in  order.  The  latest  revision  includes 
for  the  first  time  calcium  carbonate. 
Thus  the  mash  formula  now  reads  as 
follows : 

Coarse  yellow  corn  meal.  .200  lbs. 

Wheat  bran  . 100  lbs. 

Wheat  flour  middlings ....  100  lbs. 

Heavy  ground  oats . 100  lbs. 

Meat  scraps  .  25  lbs. 

Fish  meal  .  25  lbs. 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal  .  25  lbs. 

Dried  meal  .  25  lbs. 

Calcium  carbonate  .  15  lbs. 

Common  salt  .  5  lbs. 

Adding  nearly  two  per  cent  calcium 
carbonate,  ground  oyster  shell,  or 
ground  limestone  that  runs  not  less 
than  96  per  cent  calcium  carbonate, 
is  by  way  of  insuring  each  hen  at  least 
a  portion  of  her  mineral  requirements. 
One  should  note  further  that  both  meat 
scrap  and  fish  meal  are  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  protein  and  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  not  more  than  20  per  cent  fibre. 
Either  dried  skim  milk  or  dried  butter¬ 
milk  may  be  used. 


Amounts  to  Feed 

What  amount  of  feed  should  100  pullets 
consume  in  a  day? 

THEY  should  use  about  25  pounds 
per  day.  The  proportion  of  mash 
and  scratch  grain  will  vary  from  equal 
parts  of  grain  and  mash  up  to  two 
parts  of  grain  and  one  of  mash.  The 
total  amount  of  feed  consumed  is  the 
important  thing.  Any  attempt  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  mash  by 
eliminating  grain  should  be  done  cau¬ 
tiously.  It  is  important  that  hens  main¬ 
tain  their  body  weight  and  rather 
heavy  feeding  of  grain  will  help  to  do 
this. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 


3  HILLPOT 
“QUALITY” 

POINTS 

Low  Rearing  Losses 
Quick  Maturity 
High  Egg-yield 

LIBERAL  REPLACEMENT  ALLOWANCE 
for  all  chicks  that  die  the  First  Two  Weeks 

BLOOD-TESTED  LEGHORNS— ROCKS—REDS 

Write  for  literature  to  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129*  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heav¬ 
ier  broilers,  larger  eggs— and 
more  of  them.  These  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  perfect  incubation  of 
the  carefully  bred  Hillpot  strains. 
And  these  chicks  cost  no  more 
than  the  average  good  chick, 
while  their  exceptionally  low 
rearing  losses,  quick  maturity 
and  heavy  egg-yield,  make  them 
remarkable  producers  of  big 
profits. 


Broiler  raisers  will  get  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown,  with 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

Our  regular  breed  chickens  have  never  been  sur passed.  This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY 
from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease.  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
These  are  real  quality  chicks.  Write  for  prices. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PwitedA-  dccAedited  ChickA.  C'Q'D 


IU  FREE  CHICKS  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED  BEFORE  MARCH  1st.  ..Send  $1  per  100  down  with 
order  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big.  strong.  Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks 
that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as  TANCRED 
BARRON  MAHOOD.  THOMPSON,  FISHEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed,  Postpaid.  5  0  100  500  1000 

White  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Heavy  Mixed  . - . $4.75  $  8.50  $42  50  $  85.00 

Barred.  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 5.25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

White  and  S  L  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks .  5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Light  Mixed,  7 Vic.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  199  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


CHICK 


Prices  Cut  6'/2  Cents  if  ordered  now 
for  spring  shipment.  Best  Egg  Strain 
»  White  Leghorns.  Records  to  336  eggs. 
Guaranteed  to  live  and  outlay  ordinary  chicks.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  bargain  prices. 
Big  catalog  and  special  price  list  free. 

George  B.  Ferris,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Some  poultrymen  find  that  when  pul¬ 
lets  lose  weight  a  ration  consisting  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  semi-solid 
buttermilk,  corn  meal,  and  ground  oat¬ 
meal  helps  to  maintain  production. 
About  three  pounds  of  this  mixture  are 
fed  per  100  birds  per  day. 

*  *  * 

Only  large  sized-eggs  should  be 
selected  for  incubation  purposes.  These 
should  weigh  24  ounces  or  more  to  the 
dozen  if  they  come  from  parent  stock 
in  their  first  year  of  production  and  26 
ounces  from  birds  in  their  second  laying- 
year.  Under  normal  incubating  condi¬ 
tions,  larger  eggs  are  productive  of 
larger  chicks.  And  evidence  indicates 
that  larger  chicks  at  hatching  time  are 
likely  to  be  the  largest  at  broiler  age. 
*  *  * 

One  of  the  essentials  in  producing 
high  quality  eggs  is  to  give  the  birds 
access  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  oyster 
shells  or  some  other  egg  shell-forming 
material.  Usually  the  addition  of  cod 
liver  oil  to  the  ration  will  strengthen 
the  egg  shells. 

*  *  * 

Prolapsus  and  cannibalism  are  com¬ 
mon  in  pullet  flocks  soon  after  they 
are  housed.  Many  poultrymen  have 
found  it  practical  to  remove  the  tips 
of  the  upper  beak  on  all  birds.  This 
practice  will  prevent  losses  for  two 
weeks  after  which  the  birds  may  find 
other  things  to  attract  their  attention. 


/xiff/xyc  PITI  I  CTQ  (Chick  saving  3c)  4  wks. 

LIllLIVO - rUL.L.E.iOLivahUity  guaranteed.  K. 

O  P.  200-291-351  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns 
&  Rocks.  Blood-tested,  health  certified  by  licensed 
Veterinary.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  PuHets  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Catalog  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  5.  Route  2,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


BABY  CHICKS 


at  lowest  prices  in  20  years. 
Our  reputation  and  long  breed¬ 
ing  experience  behind  every  cliick.  Popular  breeds. 
Purebred  stock.  Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 

Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co..  Box  28.  Tiro,  0. 


S.  C.  White 
LEGHORNS 

New  catalog  ready. 


Chicks  bred  for  quick  maturing 
high  producers.  Bloodtested, 
trapnested,  pedigreed.  Hardy 
northern  bred.  Disease-free. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm, Pulaski, N.Y. 


20—  CENTURY  CHICKS 


W-  n  ■  r: 


CHICKS  6'/jC  AND  UP 
—We  ship  C.O.D.  Live 
delivery.  “Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices. 

World’s  best  strains.  Also 
baby  ducklings.  Write  for  literature. 
;TAioe»  20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY. 

Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar.  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks....$2.75  5.25  $10  $48.75  $95 

R.I.heds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes....  2.75  5.25  10  48.75  95 

Hejvy  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Wuite,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  and  Ancona  chicks  at 
Summer  prices.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Best  laying  strains. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


THAT  LIVE 


K71JITI7  T  CrUflDNC  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks. 

Vt  ni  1  L  LituiUJIYllD  Write  for  attractive  prices 


QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  $10-100 — Guar.  100%  arrival. 
THE  MAC  LUCAS  HATCHERY,  SMYRNA.  DEL. 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEYS 


Pure  bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 


MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  A..  Richfield,  Penna.  ( WALTER  BROS.. 


ragansett,  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms. 


POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can 
buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are 
in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  prices  on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either 
to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yokr,  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
tp  have  you  send  us  catalogues  ^or  other  information. 

Incubators  Disinfectants 

Brooder  stoves  Poultry  fencing 

Battery  brooders  Rat  exterminators 

Poultry  feeds  Feed  hoppers 

Drinking  fountains  Baby  chicks 

Metal  nests  Poultry  houses 

Egg  cases  Cel-O-Glass 

Worm  remedies  Flex-O-Glass 

Lice  remedies 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . - . . . . . .  STATE 


12-26-31 
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Stories  of  F armer  Pioneers 

' The  Greatest  Indian- White  Man  Conference  Ever  Held 

By  E.  R.  Eastman 


I  WONDER  how  many  of  you  who 
now  live  in  Western  New  York  know 
the  interesting  story  of  the  largest  and 
most  fateful  conference  which  was  ever 
held  between  white  men  and  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  outcome  of  this  conference 
determined  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
every  Western  New  York  pioneer,  and 
probably  of  all  of  those  who  have  lived 
in  Western  New  York  since;  for  at 
Canandaigua  on  that  fateful  October 
day  so  long  ago,  during  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  second  term  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Indians  which  de¬ 
termined  that  the  Americans,  and  not 
the  Indians  or  the  English,  should  for¬ 
ever  afterwards  control  the  lands  of 
Western  New  York. 

If  the  Indians  and  the  English  had 
prevailed  in  their  demands  at  this 
great  Council  at  Canandaigua,  the 
chances  are  that  the  beautiful  Finger 
Lake  country  of  New  York  and  all 
lands  north  and  west  of  these  Lakes, 
would  today  be  a  part  of  Canada  in¬ 
stead  of  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  story  of  what  took  place 
at  this  Council  is  of  intense  interest 
to  all  Americans,  especially  to  those 
who  now  live  in  the  Finger  Lake  coun¬ 
try. 

I  have  already  spoken  in  these  little 
stories  of  Sullivan’s  expedition  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  Indians  during  the  Revolution. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  of  Sullivan’s  army 
from  New  Jersey  and  New  England 
had  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  and 
fruitful  farm  country  as  they  saw  when 
they  reached  this  Finger  Lake  country. 
Even  under  the  indifferent  care  of  In¬ 
dian  squaws,  crops  and  fruits  yielded 
beyond  the  wildest  imagination  of  Sul¬ 
livan’s  soldiers.  One  soldier  wrote  in  his 
diary  of  ears  of  Indian  corn  cultivated 
by  the  Indians  which  were  twenty-two 
inches  long! 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  when 
these  soldiers  returned  to  their  eastern 
homes,  that  they  told  many  gorgeous 
tales  about  the  lands  in  the  west  that 
were  almost  like  those  of  Paradise. 
Neither  is  it  surprising  that  immediate¬ 
ly  following  the  return  of  Sullivan’s 
soldiers,  thousands  of  immigrants  set 
out  for  the  Land  of  Promise  which  was 
to  be  found  along  the  fertile  river  val¬ 
leys  and  in  the  beautiful  Lake  country 
of  Southern  and  Western  New  York. 

Nor  were  these  hardy  pioneers  who 
had  left  so  much  behind  and  endured 
to  such  extremities  to  reach  the  “Prom¬ 
ised  Land”  disappointed  with  what  they 
found.  The  land  produced  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams.  The  forests  were 
quickly  cleared.  Comfortable  homes 
were  established  and  sizable  villages 
soon  began  to  appear. 

But  the  pioneers’  troubles  were  not 
over.  The  chief  problem  still  remained 
to  be  solved.  It  was  yet  to  be  seen 
what  could  be  done  with  the  Indians 
who  still  laid  claim  to  the  land,  many 
of  whom  were  still  very  hostile  toward 
all  American  settlers.  England  made 
all  of  the  trouble  that  she  could  be¬ 
tween  the  Indians  and  the  pioneers. 
Many  Englishmen  believed  that  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  bringing  the  war  of 


the  Revolution  to  a  close,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  truce.  In  good  time  she 
hoped  to  return  and  lick  the  Americans. 
In  that  treaty,  the  United  States  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  for  the  property  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Tories  which  had  been  destroyed 
or  confiscated  during  the  war,  but  the 
United  States  was  slow  in  keeping  this 
promise  and  the  English  used  this  as 
an  excuse  to  refuse  to  give  up  certain 
forts,  like  Niagara,  on  the  western 
frontiers  of  Newr  York,  and  laid  claim 
to  thousands  of  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  English 
soldiers  and  officers  in  these  frontier 
forts  constantly  encouraged  the  Iro¬ 
quois  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
American  settlers  into  Western  New 
York.  The  result  wras  that  the  Indians 
bcame  arrogant  and  disagreeable,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Senecas,  and  the  farmer 
pioneers  living  in  lonesome  cabins,  were 
constantly  in  fear  of  their  lives.  Ma¬ 
rauding  bands  of  savages  would  stop 
at  these  little  farm  homes  and  demand 
to  be  fed.  They  would  continue  to  eat 
as  long  as  there  was  anything  left,  and 
then  would  visit  the  hen  house  the  hog 
pen  or  the  barn  and  carry  away  poul¬ 
try  or  the  farm  animals.  If  the  farmer 
made  any  show  of  resistance,  toma¬ 
hawks  were  flourished  and  his  life 
threatened.  Men  again  resumed  the  old 
pioneer  practice  of  carrying  a  gun  to 
the  fields  where  they  went  to  work, 
and  of  never  getting  far  away  from 
that  gun.  Imagine  if  you  can,  the  con¬ 
stant  strain  of  remaining  in  the  coun¬ 
try  under  such  a  menace  and  you  will 
get  some  measure  of  the  calibre  of  our 
pioneer  stock. 

Finally,  a  great  conference  or  coun¬ 
cil  between  the  Red  Men  and  the  Pale 
Faces  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Can¬ 
andaigua,  near  the  beginning  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington’s  second  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  1790s. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  to  mention 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  fine  citizens 
who  lived  in  Canandaigua  at  that  time, 
who  helped  to  work  out  the  problems 
of  the  perilous  times  and  many  of 
whose  descendants  still  are  good  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Empire  State.  In  Canan¬ 
daigua  lived  General  and  Mrs.  Israel 
Chapin,  Nathaniel  W.  Howell,  Seth 
Holcumb,  Enos  Boughton,  John  Wick¬ 
ham,  Dr.  Moses  Atwatpr,  John  Clark, 
Timothy  Hosmer,  Phineas  Bates,  Abner 
Barlow,  Nathaniel  Sanborn,  and  many 
others,  most  of  whom  were  people-  of 
education  and  refinement.  When 
troubles  with  the  English  and  Indians 
arose,  they  immediately  proceeded  to 
organize  companies  of  militia  and  to 
train  themselves  to  defend  their  own 
and  their  neighbors’  homes. 

To  the  great  Indian  Council  at  Can¬ 
andaigua,  President  Washington  sent 
General  Pickering  to  represent  the 
United  States,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  pioneers.  He  was  assisted  by 
many  of  the  local  leaders  of  Western 
New  York,  including  Jemina  Wilkerson, 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  religious 
enthusiasts,  who  called  themselves 
Friends,  and  who  had  established  a 
flourishing  colony  not  far  from  Canan¬ 


daigua  at  a  place  which  they  called 
New  Jerusalem. 

Many  farm  families,  about  this 
time,  packed  their  household  goods  in 
wagons  and  driving  their  small  herds 
of  livestock,  passed  through  Canandai¬ 
gua  on  their  way  back  East,  claiming 
that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  re¬ 
main  longer  where  their  families  were 
in  immediate  danger  of  the  tomahawk. 
Some  of  these  were  prevailed  upon  to 
camp  at  Canandaigua  to  await  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  approaching  Council. 

Finally  the  Indians  began  to  appear. 
First  came  the  friendly  Oneidas  and 
Onondagas.  All  work  in  the  whole 
region  was  suspended,  and  the  farmers, 
many  of  whom  were  your  direct  an¬ 
cestors,  came  to  town  as  anxious  spec¬ 
tators  about  the  camp  of  the  Indians 
or  else  talked  in  groups  in  the  streets 
of  Canandaigua.  Then  the  fierce  and 
cruel  Senecas,  those  from  whom  the 
most  trouble  was  feared,  sent  word 
that  they  were  camped  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Canandaigua  and  would 
soon  march  into  town  five  hundred 
strong,  with  great  ceremony. 

On  that  fateful  day  in  October,  the 
sound  of  drums  was  heard  and  down 
the  country  road  came  the  Senecas.  In 
the  lead  were  famous  or  infamous,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  way  you  think,  chiefs: 
Corn  Planter,  Farmer’s  Brother,  Red 
Jacket  and  Little  Beard.  With  them 
rode  Jemina  Wilkerson,  whose  counsel 
had  done  much  to  hold  the  Indians  in 
check.  The  Seneca  warriors  were  fully 
armed  and  horribly  painted.  You  can 
imagine  the  feelings  of  the  white  set¬ 
tlers  as  they  watched  this  great  horde 
of  armed  savages  pour  into  the  little 
town.  On  one  side  of  the  public  square, 
the  Seneca  warriors  took  their  po¬ 
sition,  opposite  them  were  the  Oneidas 
and  the  Onondagas.  As  soon  as  all  were 
in  position,  the  Indians  raised  their 
guns  and  fired  a  military  salute  of 
three  rounds.  The  old  history  says  that 
this  alarming  demonstration  caused 
more  than  one  settler  to  clutch  his  rifle 
more  securely,  for  many  feared  that 
what  had  begun  as  a  council  might 
end  as  a  blood-thirsty  battle. 

The  Indian  chief,  Farmer’s  Brother, 
stepped  into  the  open  space  between 
the  two  divisions  of  Indians  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Pickering  went  forward  to  greet 
him.  Farmer’s  Brother  first  handed  the 
commissioner  a  belt  of  wampum  and 
then  shook  hands  with  General  Picker¬ 
ing.  This  ended  the  ceremonies  for  the 
first  day.  The  Indian  army  broke  ranks 
and  prepared  to  make  camp. 

Next  week  I  will  continue  the  story 
of  the  greatest  Indian-Pale  Face  Coun¬ 
cil  ever  held. 

Some  Old  Time  History  from 
Cattaraugus  County 

NOT  far  from  our  home  are  Indian 
burying  grounds  and  race  tracks. 
The  race  tracks  are  built  higher  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle  than  on  the  inside 
and  are  perfectly  round  and  are  one- 
half  to  one  mile  around. 

They  were  plainly  seen  only  a  few 


years  ago  but  recently  the  white  man’s 
plow  has  leveled  them.  Many  Indian 
arrow  heads  of  flint  of  various  sizes 
and  colors  are  found,  also  tools  of  stone 
and  cooking  utensils.  In  1834  a  com¬ 
pany  that  was,  and  still  is,  called  the 
Holland  Land  Survey  Company  known 
as  “Wilham  Willink  &  others”  divided 
the  land  here  in  sections  and  Daniel 
Congdon,  Ebenezer  Willoughby,  Jonas 
Randall,  Abram  Wright,  Sheldon 
Brown,  James  O’Brien,  Pat  Me  Andrew, 
Pherson  Ward  and  many  other  noble 
souls  cast  their  lot  here  and  brought 
up  families  to  inherit  the  hard  earned 
property  of  their  forefathers.  Soon  lum¬ 
ber  camps  and  slab  houses  were  nu¬ 
merous.  Three  or  four  mills  hummed 
merrily  with  their  activities  within  a 
radius  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Huge 
piles  of  pine,  hemlock,  cherry,  and 
maple  logs  were  ever  changing  from 
logs  to  lumber  and  being  hauled  by  ox 
team  to  Salam  (now  Salamanca)  and 
rafted  down  the  Allegany  River. 

In  1872  labor  and  material  for  a  new 
United  Brethern  Church  were  furnished 
by  the  community  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  it  was  completed  and  used, 
Rev.  Robison  being  its  first  pastor  and 
Rev.  Cadman  the  first  presiding  elder. 
It  was  dedicated  in  Sept.  1872,  and 
eight  ministers  were  present.  The  first 
funeral  was  that  of  Mrs.  Mark  Church 
in  November  that  same  year.  The 
church  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation.  From  the  first  it  has  been  a 
success. 

The  community  boasted  of  its  schools 
several  years  before  the  church  was 
erected,  but  I  am  unable  to  ascertain 
the  correct  date  because  there  are 
many  old  school  house  sites  that  have 
long  since  been  abandoned  and  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  present  one  has  housed  as 
many  as  93  scholars  all  taught  by  one 
teacher  in  one  room.  Years  ago  teach¬ 
ers  received  $2.50  per  week  and  board¬ 
ed  out.  That  is — if  a  family  had  two 
children  the  teacher  boarded  with  them 
two  weeks  and  if  five  children  she 
stayed  five  weeks,  and  so  on. 

Away  back  in  1841  an  old  landmark 
was  established  for  all  time  by  coinci¬ 
dence  when  Nicholas  Flint  dug  a  well 
some  sixty  feet  deep  for  water.  As  the 
well  was  a  dry  hole  it  later  turned  out 
to  be  a  “Breathing  Well”  actually  in¬ 
haling  and  exhaling  according  to 
weather  changes  from  good  to  bad; 
sunshine  to  storm. 

I  recall  when  I  was  only  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  my  aged  Great 
Grandmother  told  of  one  night  when 
she  was  busy  sewing  by  hand  stitch  by 
stitch  on  clothing  for  the  children  as 
she  sat  by  the  window,  of  a  terrifying 
bare  headed,  disheveled  looking  man 
who  placed  his  face  against  the  win¬ 
dow  and  framed  his  face  with  his 
hands — he  was  a  manaic.  There  were 
no  asylums  in  those  days  and  lunatics 
and  desperadoes  roamed  the  earth  to 
the  terror  of  women  and  children. 

These  were  the  days  of  sleigh  rides 
behind  ox  teams  or  horses  with  long 
strings  of  sleigh  bellg',  wolf  robes  to 
cover  over  the  family  all  tucked  in  a 
sleigh  box  of  straw  when  off  to  a  husk¬ 
ing  bee  or  apple  paring  bee  or  mayhap 
a  dancing  party.  The  old  oaken  bucket, 
grain  flail,  sleigh  bells,  corn  husker, 
corn  bread  baking  iron  which  was  hung 
by  chain  or  wire  over  the  fire  place  to 
bake,  one  of  the  first  lamps,  etc.  are 
well  preserved. — Mrs.  Olive  Capron. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Keep  Your  Car  Looking  Like  New 


By  Ray  Inman 


Quy  2  qts.  oF paraPFin  Flushing  oil 
and  mix  it  with  lgallon  oFgasoline. 


fUpply  it  to  the  car  with  a  clean.soft 
rag, -as you  would  any  other  polish. 


flhe  gasoline  acts  as  a  cleaning 
agent,- the  parraftn  gives  a  high  polish 


vo o  should  use  some  o' 
/mV  homemade  polish 

ON  VER  CAR. MARLBORO, 
ITS  SLICK.  cy,  ^ 


■AM  l  KRAUT  V  OR  IS 
THAT  SANDV  MSDOOGAL 
DR. WIN’  A  AUTIM06VLE’ 
I  THOUGHT  he  said  he’d 
NEVER  WASTE  MONEY 
l  ON  ONE  O  THEM  THINGS 


J  BALDUEADED 
3J  BISCUIT 
IJgjV  B6A6LE 
(BELieve  us) 


VEAH^-  I  WASTED. IN’  SANDV  HOVJ  MUCH 
MONEY  ID  SAYED  MAMIN'  MV  OWN 
AUTO  POLISH, -SO  HE  WENT  RIGHT 
DOWN  AN'  BOUGHT  HIMSELF  A  CAR. 
BECAUSE  HE  CANT  PASS  OP  NO 
CHANCTE  TO  SAVE  HIMSELF 
A  DIME 

I A  I  /  / 


WITH  THIS  BANTV  CAR?^ 

I  DONT  NEED  TO  BOTHER. 
ABOUT  POLISHIN'-t  JUST 
DRIVE  IT  INTO  A  SHOE  SHINE 
PARLOR.  AN'  THEY  POLISH 
IT  ALONG  WITH  MV  SHOES 
FOR  ONLY  A  NICKEL  EXTRA 


TA/HAT  VER  CAP  REALLY 
V) EEDS, WALPOLE,  ISA 

CLEANING  AGENT  . 


CLEANING  agent!  SAV  ^ 

THEY  WAS  A  AGENT  THRU 
HERE  LAST  WEEK,  AN' HE 
CLEANED  ME  O’  EVERTHIN6 
BUT  MV  CAR-  AN’  BELIEVE 

me  i  aint  Lerr/N’  mo  agent 
CLEAN  ME  O’ 

that,  y 


inmnn 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 


Winter  Farm  Fife  Is  Full  of  Interest  if  the  Stay-at-Home  Is  Friendly  to  Wild  Creatures 


INTER,  because  of  natural  con¬ 
ditions  outside,  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  inside  activities  which  get 
scant  attention  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  Furthermore,  because  the  turn 
of  the  year  has  a  tendency  to  make 
us  more  or  less  reflective,  it  is  not  a 
bad  idea  to  look  back  to  see  wherein 
we  have  been  successful  or  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  fact  that  we  have  done  things 
thus  and  so  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  accept  any  method  as  worthy 
of  perpetuation.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  granddaughter  in  her 
teens  who  was  watching  her  mother 
cut  off  the  end  of  a  ham  bone,  before 
putting  the  ham  on  to  boil.  The 
daughter,  being  of  an  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind,  asked  why  the  mother  did 
this.  The  mother  was  busy,  and  said, 
“Why,  I  don’t  know:  Your  gramma 
always  did,  and  so  I  do  too.”  This  ans¬ 
wer  would  have  satisfied  some  people, 
but  this  young  woman  carried  the 
question  to  the  grandmother,  who, 
fortunately,  happened  to  be  living  and 
able  to  answer  the  query.  When  the 
question  was  presented,  the  old  lady 
said,  “Why,  my  dear  child,  I  always 
had  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  bone  be¬ 
cause  I  never  had  a  kettle  that  would 
hold  the  whole  ham.” 

Some  of  our  practices  may  have  just 
as  little  reason  in  our  day  as  the  one 
of  cutting  off  the  ham  bone  had  for 
the  girl’s  mother,  although  there  had 
been  a  perfectly  good  reason  for  the 
grandmother’s  doing  so.  Every  house¬ 
hold  practice  needs  to  be  scrutinized 
occasionally  to  see  whether  it  is  still  a 
good  one. 

If  women  are  to  get  the  time  to  do 


Smart  Junior  Wear 


GIRL’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER 
3145  has  quite  a  hit  of  dash  for  the  junior 
miss.  The  jacket  style  is  very  advan¬ 
tageous  for  school  wear,  being  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  attractive.  Wool  fOrsey,  supple 
woolens  in  txoeed  effects,  rayon  novelty 
goods,  or  wash  cottons,  would  make  up 
very  attractively  in  this  model.  The  sizes 
are  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  314  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write,  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one 
of  our  fashion  catalogues  and  address 
to  the  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


things  which  they  want  to  do,  instead 
of  always  doing  the  things  they  are 
obliged  to  do,  it  means  a  constant 
analysis  of  the  homemaking  job  to  see 
what  is  important,  what  may  be 
omitted,  and  where  the  emphasis  must 
be  placed  at  any  one  time  of  the  year. 
Winter  is  the  natural  time  to  catch 
up  with  the  family  wardrobe,  making 
over,  mending,  replenishing  the  supply 
of  bed  and  table  linen,  making  under¬ 
wear,  house  dresses,  aprons  and  all 
standard  articles  not  particularly  af¬ 
fected  by  changing  seasonal  styles.  It 
also  offers  a  chance  for  the  extra 
“prettying  up”  which  every  woman 
loves  to  do  to  her  house.  Making  sofa 
pillows  and  slip-covers,  hooking  a  rug 
or  two,  embroidering  a  doilie,  or  do- 


Bulgarian  cross-stitch  PILLOW  No. 
B5730  comes  stamped  for  colorful  wool 
embroidery  on  black  rayon  satin.  Wool 
floss  to  complete  the  design  is  inducted 
in  the  package,  also  rayon  back,  lesson 
chart  and  needle.  Price  $1.25. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

ing  any  bit  of  hand  work,  proves  a 
“lightener”  for  the  spirit  as  well  as 
a  satisfaction  to  the  eye. 

Each  day  brings  its  anticipated 
pleasures  to  the  stay-at-homer.  The 
coming  of  the  mail,  the  return  of  the 
children  from  school — or  is  that  a 
dread,  rather  than  a  pleasure? — potted 
plants  about  to  burst  into  bloom,  the 
visits  of  the  little  feathered  and  furred 
animals  coming  for  food — there  is  no 
reason  why  anyone  should  ever  feel 
lonely  if  time  and  thought  have  been 
given  to  mr.ke  these  events  a  pleasure. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  begin  to  at¬ 
tract  the  birds.  A  feeding  board  in  a 
place  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and 
out  of  reach  of  cats,  suet  tied  to  the 
limbs  or  stuck  on  branches  of  trees, 
evergreens  planted  nearby,  all  tend  to 
invite  the  feathered  visitors  within 
sight  of  the  house. 

Farm  Life  affords  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  one  to  develop  in  many 
directions,  not  only  in  the  business  of 
farming,  but  in  developing  a  well- 
rounded  existence  with  wide  interests. 
The  next  two  or  three  months  will  al¬ 
low  more  time  for  developing  some  of 
these  interests  than  the  busy  outdoor 
seasons  permit. 

- — Aunt  Janet. 


Tested  Recipes 

Savory  Oysters 

Peel  eight  small  onions  and  cut 
them  in  eighths.  Let  stand  in  cold 
water  thirty  minutes  and  fry  a  golden 
brown  in  hot  fat.  While  the  pan  is  still 
hot,  add  sixty  oysters  and  the  liquor 
in  which  they  came,  one  tablespoonful 
finely  chopped  parsley,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  lemon  iuice,  one-eight  teaspoonful 
pepper,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  salt 
and  a  dash  of  cayenne.  As  soon  as  the 
edges  of  the  oysters  begin  to  curl, 
turn  into  a  hot  tureen,  garnish  with 
spirals  of  lemon  and  serve. 

Oysters  With  Tomatoes 

Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
add  one-half  cupful  chopped  onions, 
and  cook  five  minutes.  Add  one  cupful 
canned  tomato  and  bring  to  boiling 
point.  Pour  in  one  pint  medium  sized 
oysters,  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  cook  until  edges  of  oysters  begin 


to  curl.  Just  before  serving  sprinkle 
lightly  with  tabasco  sauce  and  chopped 
parsley. 

Creamed  Oysters 

Toast  slices  of  day-old  bread,  and 
when  they  are  a  rich  brown  line  a 
square  baking  dish  with  them.  To  one 
cupful  thick  sweet  cream  add  a  sea¬ 
soning  of  salt  and  pepper  and  two 
cupfuls  of  good  sized  oysters.  Pour 
oyster  mixture  into  your  toast  box, 
put  in  oven  and  cook  about  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  on  individual  plates 
with  a  slice  of  toast  under  each  help¬ 
ing  of  oysters. 

Oyster  Pie 

Boil  one  dozen  medium-sized  pota¬ 
toes,  add  butter  and  the  liquor  from 
one  pint  of  oysters  and  mash  until 
thorougly  blended.  In  the  bottom  of  a 
buttered  baking  dish  put  a  layer  of  the 
mashed  potato,  and  dust  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  minced  parsley.  Cover  with 
a  layer  of  the  oysters  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  repeat  until  the 
dish  is  filled.  Bake  fifteen  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven  and  increase  heat  to 
brown  top. — L.  M.  T. 


Spending  the  Food  Dollar 

If  there  are  children  in  the  family, 
the  Government  home  economists  say, 
each  dollar  that  goes  for  food  should 
be  spent  like  this:  25  cents  for  milk 
and  cheese,  25  to  20  cents  for  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruit,  15  to  20  cents  for  bread 
and  cereals,  20  to  15  cents  for  butter, 

New  Sleeve  Interest 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3213  centers  in¬ 
terest  in  the  sleeve  fulness  below  the  el- 
botcs,  which  is  so  decidedly  a  new  note 
this  season.  Black  crepe  satin  ivith  white , 
rust  or  kiltie  green  crepe  satin  for  the 
lower  sleeves  and  vestee,  would  be  very 
much  in  the  mode.  The  skirt  is  cleverly 
gored  at  the  front  to  lend  height  to  the 
figure.  The  pattern  may  be  had  in  sizes, 
14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  1  yard  of  39-inch 
contrasting.  Price,  15c. 


lard,  or  other  fats  and  sugar  or  mo¬ 
lasses,  15  to  20  cents  for  meat,  fish, 
and  eggs.  A  family  of  adults  would 
need  less  milk  and  cheese,  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  more  vegetables  and  fruit. 


Linen  Guest  Towels 

THREE  finger  towels  of  linen  in 
lovely  tints  of  maize,  pink,  and 
jade  comprise  the  next  gift  set.  When 
afternoon  or  evening  guests  are  ex¬ 
pected,  finger  towels  are  as  logical  as 
they  are  smart,  and  three  or  six  on  the 
bathroom  towel  rod  are  a  decorative 
convenience.  They  are  only  9  by  14 
inches,  and  each  comes  stamped  with  a 


neat  flower  initial  to  be  worked  in  all 
white  or  in  one  of  the  contrasting  hues, 
as  green  on  peach,  peach  on  orchid, 
and  orchid  on  green.  The  convention¬ 
alized  flowers  used  are  different  for 
each  initial,  and  a  flower  whose  name 
begins  with  the  letter  specified  forms 
a  circle  design  about  that  letter  as: 
A  is  encircled  with  an  apple-blossom 
design,  B  with  a  buttercup,  C  with  a 
calla  lily,  and  the  like.  This  set  of 
three  linen  towels  is  available,  stamp¬ 
ed  with  any  initial  design  as  No.  M695. 
The  towels  come  unfinished  at  the 
edges,  so  tiny  side  hems  with  half-inch 
end  hems  are  to  be  run  by  hand. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  any  particular 
initial  we  can  stamp  your  towels  with 
an  attractive  flower  basket  design. 

M695  3  Linen  Finger  Towels,  9  by 
14  inches,  in  maize,  pink,  and  jade. 
They  come  stamped  with  any  initial 
desired,  set  of  three . 50  cents. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Good  Songs  Live  On 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
their  children  but  rather  are  singing 
the  songs  that  will  remain  dear  in  the 
memory  of  the  children  as  they  grow 
up  and  cause  them  to  respect  the 
mothers  as,  I  am  sure,  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  will  when  they  get  old  enough 
to  be  serious  and  thoughtful.— C.  B. 


“The  Child  from  One  to  Six”  is  a 
newly  revised  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  Some  of  the 
foremost  specialists  in  child  care  and 
training  have  helped  on  the  bulletin, 
therefore  its  information  is  authentic. 
Besides  this,  it  is  written  in  an  easily 
readable  form  and  so  indexed  and  or¬ 
ganized  that  a  busy  mother  can  easily 
find  what  she  wants  in  it.  The  topics 
discussed  are:  Out  of  babyhood  into 
childhood,  the  child’s  physical  sur¬ 
roundings,  preserving  health  and  pre¬ 
venting  disease,  teeth,  food  and  eating 
habits,  sleep,  and  sleep  habits,  clothing, 
play,  the  child’s  development,  and  the 
sick  child. 

Single  copies  of  this  bulletin  will  be 
sent  free  to  parents  requesting  it  from 
the  Children’s  Bureau  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Mother’s  Favorite  for 
Baby’s  Daily  Bath 

Cuticura  Soap 

Refreshing  and  Soothing 

Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address : 

"Outioura,”  Dept.  13B,  Malden,  Mass. 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Home  Insulation  Available 
In  Many  Forms 

HOME  builders  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize  that  a  reasonable 
amount  invested  in  proper  insulation 
will  give  excellent  dividends  in  the 
shape  of  fuel  saved,  greater  comfort, 
less  colds  and  sickness,  and  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  every  way.  Many  think  of 
insulation  only  for  keeping  out  cold  in 
the  winter,  but  it  is  just  as  effective  in 
keeping  out  summer  heat. 

The  various  insulating  materials  used 
in  building  construction  fall  into  four 
general  classes — rigid,  semi-rigid,  flex¬ 
ible,  and  fill.  Rigid  or  board  insulation 
is  made  in  panels  of  various  sizes  which 
can  be  sawed  or  nailed  and  it  has  high 
structural  strength  in  addition  to  its 
insulating  value.  Semi-rigid  insulations 
or  felts  are  partly  flexible  and  have  but 
little  structural  strength.  Flexible  in¬ 
sulation,  also  called  blanket  or  quilt  in¬ 
sulation,  is  usually  covered  on  both 
sides  with  heavy  paper  or  fabric.  It  has 
a  very  high  insulating  value.  Fill  in¬ 
sulation  is  powdered,  granulated,  or 
shredded  materials,  and  is  blown  or 
packed  into  wall,  floor  and  ceiling 
spaces. 

Over  40  different  materials  are  now 
used  for  insulation  in  the  United  States 
alone,  such  as  asbestos,  bagesse  or 
sugar  cane  stalk,  refuse,  cork,  corn¬ 
stalks,  cotton,  eel  grass,  flax  straw, 
gypsum,  hair,  jute,  kapok,  lead  slag, 
licorice  roots,  limestone,  paper  and 
paper  pulp,  sawdust,  wood  and  so  on. 
Some  of  these  materials  may  be  found 
in  all  four  of  the  forms  noted  above. 
An  excellent  bulletin  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject  of  home  insulation 
under  the  title  “House  Insulation;  Its 
Economics  and  Application.”  This  may 
be  secured  at  10  cents  (not  stamps) 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. — I.  W.  D. 


Cost  of  Running  Cars 

Can  you  give  us  any  reference  or  fig¬ 
ures  which  show  the  actual  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  a  car? 

HE  following  figures  are  an  average 
of  retail  cost  records  on  about  800 
cars  operated  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Cents  per  mile 


Light  fours  .  6.02 

Medium  fours  .  6.42 

Heavy  fours  .  7.20 

Light  sixes  .  7.38 

Medium  sixes  .  8.40 

Heavy  sixes  .  9.45 


The  following  is  an  approximate  di¬ 
vision  of  costs  on  an  imaginary  “av¬ 
erage”  automobile  which  is  driven 
11,000  miles  a  year: 

Cents  per  mile 


Gasoline  . - .  1.31 

Oil  . 22 

Tires  and  tubes  . 64 

Maintenance  .  1.72 

Depreciation  .  1.39 

License  . * . 14 

Garage  at  $4  per  month  . 44 

Interest  at  6  per  cent  . 36 

Insurance  (fire,  theft,  tornado)  .21 


Total  cents  per  mile  .  6.43 


Of  course  greater  mileage  decreases 
the  cost  per  mile  while  lower  mileage 
increases  the  cost  per  mile. 


Lime  Sulfur  Not  Advised 
for  Shingles 

I  have  heard  somewhere  that  shingles 
could  be  preserved  by  spraying  the  roof 
with  ordinary  lime  sulfur  which  we  use 
on  our  fruit  trees.  Is  this  practical? 

E  submitted  this  question  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Riley  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
who  replied  as  follows: 

“I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with 
the  Pathologist  of  the  Forestry  De¬ 
partment  and  we  agreed  in  concluding 
that  lime  sulfur  is  too  mild  a  fungi¬ 
cide  and  not  sufficiently  penetrating  in 
order  to  be  of  value  in  preserving  roof 
shingles. 

“The  best  material  to  apply  to 
shingles  in  order  to  preserve  them  is 


creosote,  which,  as  you  know,  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  as  a  wood  preservative. 
Recently,  in  attempting  to  buy  some 
creosote  from  a  local  wholesale  drug¬ 
gist  he  informed  me  that  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  was  just  as  good,  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  applied  some.  I  find  from 
Dr.  Welch,  the  Forestry  Pathologist, 
that  creosote  contains  not  only  car¬ 
bolic  acid  but  also  some  of  the  heavier 
phenols  which  have  an  oily  nature 
that  tends  to  make  the  creosote  coat¬ 
ing  more  durable,  more  penetrating, 
and  more  resistant  to  rain.  The 
phenols,  I  believe,  have  certain  pre¬ 
servative  qualities  not  possessed  by 
crude  carbolic  acid. 

“If  this  man  desires  to  apply  creo¬ 
sote  to  his  roof  I  believe  that  he  could 
do  it  with  a  sprayer  but  he  should  be 
careful  not  to  get  any  of  it  on  his  skin, 
in  his  eyes,  or  in  his  throat,  as  it  is 
extremely  irritating.  His  best  method 
would,  I  believe,  be  to  apply  the  creo¬ 
sote  with  a  brush  to  the  shingles.” 


“Spare  the  Axe  And  Move 
the  Tree” 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
in  the  fall  until  blossom  time  in  the 
spring.  The  only  danger  is  in  setting 
the  trees  in  holes  that  may  be  wet. 
They  get  frozen  out  at  the  roots  in 
that  case.  Yet  Butts  has  had  less  than 
a  two  per  cent  loss. 

Much  of  the  project  in  his  own  or¬ 
chard  was  experimental  at  first  and 
still  is  in  regard  to  bearing  after  trans¬ 
planting.  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke  and  Prof. 
Joseph  Oskamp,  orchard  experts  from 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell,  dhecking  this  with  Bitts,  have 
found,  that  if  the  tree  will  live  the  first 
year  after  resetting,  it  will  repair  all 
damage  incidental  to  moving  in  one 
season. 

The  theory  of  the  professors  is  that 
the  tree  will  bear  leaves  the  first  year 
in  its  new  location  with  no  extra  effort, 
the  second  season  fruit  buds  will  be 
formed,  and  the  third  successive  one 
the  tree  will  be  bearing  again  as  usual. 

But  Butts  has  had  to  cut  buds  off 
his  trees  or  they  bear  the  next  season 
as  if  undisturbed.  Mulch  about  the 
roots  helps  the  trees  recover  full 
strength  quickly.  On  his  own  place 
Butts  has  moved  an  average  of  20  trees 
a  day.  He  has  more  than  5,000  now 
and  when  he  gets  through,  part  of  them 
will  be  on  80  acres  that  were  mostly 
treeless  before. 


Hypochlorites  for  Sterilizing 
Dairy  Utensils 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
hypochlorite  solution  must  be  of  the 
proper  strength  and  must  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  entire  surface  of  the 
utensil  for  at  least  fifteen  seconds. 
Most  chemicals  that  will  kill  germs 
are  injurious  to  humans  but  not  so 
with  hypochlorite.  There  are  on  the 
market  a  number  of  reliable  hypo¬ 
chlorite  solutions  which,  when  used 
according  to  directions,  are  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  extensively  used  in  the  past  for 
keeping  sterile  the  rubber  parts  of 
milking  machines.  It  is  also  possible  to 
make  such  a  solution  by  using  ordinary 
chloride  of  lime. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  bac¬ 
teria  get  in  the  milk  primarily  from 
things  with  which  the  milk  comes  in 
contact  or  from  straw  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  which  may  fall  into  the  milk. 
With  proper  care,  clean  milk  can  be 
produced  in  most  barns.  The  first  es¬ 
sential  is  to  keep  all  utensils  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  milk  not  only 
clean,  but  sterile,  that  is,  free  from 
bacteria. 


New  York  State’s  actual  farming 
population  decreased  about  ten  per 
cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  However, 
the  population  in  rural  districts  in¬ 
creased  about  fifteen  per  cent.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  largely  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  larger  cities. 


CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when  four  or  more  insertions 
are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial, 
abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  otfice  at  401  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order.  Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Room  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— OUR  FINEST  White  Clover  60  lb.  can 
$4.50;  120  lbs.  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURT1S.  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Amber  Clover  60  lb.  can  $4.00;  two  $7.50. 
Buckwheat  $3.75;  $7.00.  Six  5  lb,  pails  $2.50. 

GERALD  J.  M.  SMITH,  R.  3,  Bath.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Prepaid  three  zones.  5  lb.  Clover  90c: 
10  lbs.  $1.50.  Buckwheat  5  lbs.-SOc;  10  )bs.-$1.30. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Buckwheat  or  white  5  lb.  pail  75 
cents.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY;  Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
60  lbs.  clover  $4.50.  Buckwheat  $3.60.  Mixed  $3.60. 
30  lbs.  clover  $2.50.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA.  Dakota,  Montana. 
Idaho.  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or  easy 
terms.  Free  literature  .'.mention  state.  H.  W.  BYERLY, 
30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn  . 

Low  PRICED  FARMS— 20  acres  up,  various  types 
and  locations  in  New  York  State  and  New  England. 
Buildings  need  repair  but  in  most  instances  offer 
many  opportunities  for  practical  farming.  Underpriced 
for  immediate  sale.  Some  low  as  $500.  Let  us  know 
your  wishes.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


60  ACRES,  LAKE.  5  COWS.  Horse,  poultry,  im¬ 
plements,  etc.  included  with  this  dandy  farm  at  edge 
Catskills;  60-rod  lake  on  property,  %  mile  concrete 
hway  &  village;  good  soil,  variety  fruit,  dandy  10-room 
house,  barn,  farm  bldgs.  Unusual  value  at  $2800,  with 
part  down:  pg  57  Free  catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
255-U  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


WOMEN  WANTED— To  run  Towel  Clubs.  CLINTON 
TOWEL  CO.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


ENERGETIC  MEN  in  every  town  and  village  can 
earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB  CO.,  Frank¬ 
lin.  Mass. 


PIG  OPPORTUNITY,  Part  or  full  time.  Book  orders 
now  for  Spring  delivery  for  first  quality  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  Roses.  Shrubs.  2-Year 
Free  Replacement  Guarantee.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  training  and  equipment.  Big  pay  weekly.  ALLEN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — -paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or 
your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you,  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COM  - 
PANY,  Dept.  127,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  Spreaders  made  to  attach 
to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon.  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF, 
Anson,  Maine. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE— A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING,  POSTPAID — Stationery,  cards  tags, 
butterwrappers  reasonable.  Particulars  free!  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  inch  discs  $1.15:  6%  inch  $1.35:  gauzefaced.  6  Inch 
$1.35,  6%  inch  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 

SUPPLY  CO..  Canton,  Mairfe,  Dept.  D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILKMAN’S  SPECIAL  Route  Book.  Saves  Money. 
Description  free.  P.  BAKER  FISKE,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


ACETYLENE  FIXTURES,  LIGHTERS,  ironers.  gas 
stoves.  Catalog  free.  THE  STANDISII  LIGHTING. 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected  ten  pounds,  $1.00. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Quitman,  Ga. 


OAK  BUSHEL  BASKET  one  dollar,  prepaid.  Send 
for  price  list.  WEST  RIVER  BASKET  CO.,  Putney,  VI. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN  WANTED  for  good  pay  positions  as  Master 
Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics,  Auto  Mechanics, 
Electrical  Mechanics,  Radio  Mechanics,  Welders  also 
Idiots  after  taking  necessary  training.  Learn  where 
Lindbergh  learned.  We  qualify  you  for  good  positions 
paying  $150  to  $500  per  month.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation  write  LINCOLN  AUTO  AND  AIRPLANE 
SCHOOL.  2953  Automotive  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
free  book,  "How  to  obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  736  Security  Savings  &  Commercial 
Bank  Building  (directly  opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office). 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding;  %x4— $20.00  per  M; 
%xG— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC..  Lacev- 
riile.  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.4S  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  GO- 
Dept.  A,  Dallastown.  Pa. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE!  Golden  yellow  smoking 
tobacco,  five  pounds  $1.00.  Rich  red  chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.50,  RIVERVIEW  PLANTATION.  Hazel.  Ky. 

LEAF  TOBACCO,  guaranteed  chewing  or  smoking, 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield, 
Ky. _ 

GEORGIA,  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 

SMOKING,  8  lbs.  $1.00,  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Fifty 
cigars  $1.75,  pay  postmaster.  Silk  socks  free  with  each 
order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  S123,  May- 
field,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds 
$1.15;  10-$1.90.  Smoking,  10-$1.40.  Pay  Postman 

UNITED  FARMERS.  Bardwell,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  OLD  KENTp  CKY — Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah.  Ky. 


GOLD  LEAF — GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  .  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


—GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.00,  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FORD  FARMS,  S-50,  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PRINT  DRESSES  98c;  Aprons  39c.  Ready  cut 
Cushion  Covers  25c.  BENNETT’S  DRESSES,  Schuyler  - 
ville,  N.  Y.   


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED  RAW  FURS  of  all  kinds.  Highest  market 
prices.  Honest  grading.  Write  for  prices.  WM.  T. 
DECKER.  Seeley  St.,  Walden.  N.  Y. 


RAW  FUR  PRICE  list  ready.  Write  today  your  copy. 
Trappers  supply  catalog.  HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  E, 
Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 
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Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  January  9,  1932 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Produce  Buyers  Have  Trouble,  Too 


WORD  comes  to  us  of  several  com¬ 
mission  men  and  buyers  of  farm 
produce  in  or  around  N.  Y.  C.  who 
are  in  financial  difficulty.  Where  licens¬ 
ed  and  bonded  commission  firms  go 
out  of  business  shippers  are  protected 
to  the  extent  of  the  bond;  otherwise 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  assets  of 
the  company  for  settlement. 

The  Globe  Commission  Co.,  formerly 
known  as  the  Globe  Fruit  and  Com¬ 
mission  Co.,  located  in  the  Bronx,  have 
about  a  dozen  retail  fruit  and  vegetable 
stores.  Recently  there  was  a  meeting 
of  creditors  of  this  firm,  at  which  it 
was  announced  that  the  firm  had  ob¬ 
ligations  of  $31,000.  Since  that  time 
this  concern  has  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy. 

There  has  also  been  a  meeting  of 
creditors  of  the  Richmond  Produce 
Company  of  Staten  Island.  Reports 
come  to  us  that  this  firm  has  been  slow 
in  settling  obligations  for  some  time. 

Marone  Fruit  &  Produce,  jobbers, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  made  an  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  recently. 

Chas.  Siegel,  fruit  and  produce  job¬ 
ber,  277  Washington  Street,  New  York 
City,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

Ira  Lewis  &  Co.,  338  Washington  St., 
New  York  City,  fruit  and  vegetable 
jobbers,  discontinued  business  recently. 
Indications  are  that  their  obligations 
are  small. 

B.  Derris,  fruit  and  vegetable  jobber 
in  Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  has 
announced  his  inability  to  meet  his 
obligations,  and  a  creditors’  meeting 
was  held  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be 
done. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed 
against  the  Dexter  Poultry  Co.  recent¬ 
ly.  They  are  located  at  1000  E.  149  St., 
New  York  City.  At  the  same  time  a 
petition  was  assigned  against  Ole  Sal- 
the  &  Co.  Mr.  Salthe  is  interested  in 
both  these  concerns.  Mr.  Salthe  stated 
that  the  Dexter  Poultry  Co.  was  in 
process  of  reorganization. 

V.  A.  Stewart  &  Co.,  207  Duane  St., 
New  York  City,  is  reported  as  having 
discontinued  business. 

Of  the  firms  mentioned  above  the 
following  are  licensed  and  bonded  and 
if  any  grower  has  not  received  pay 
for  produce  shipped  them  he  should 
get  in  touch  wfith  us : 

Ira  Lewis  &  Co. 

Dexter  Poultry  Co.,  Inc., 

V.  A.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Times  are  bad  for  produce  dealers 
as  well  as  producers.  Check  up  before 
you  ship.  Write  us  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  get  a  report  for  you  on  any  buyer. 


The  “Horse  Collar  School” 


homework  schemes  that  have  come  to 
our  attention.  We  trust  that  our  ad¬ 
vice  was  heeded  because  word  now 
comes  to  us  that  this  scheme,  alleged 
to  have  been  operated  by  Fred  Duprey, 
has  had  a  fraud  order  issued  against 
it  by  federal  post  office  authorities. 
The  extent  to  which  people  were 
fleeced  out  of  their  money  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  several 
clerks  handled  the  incoming  corres¬ 
pondence.  We  judge  that  the  out  go¬ 
ing  correspondence  was  not  so  heavy. 


Disclaims  Responsibility 
for  Agent 

WE  have  received  a  number  of 
complaints  against  a  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  claimed  to  be  representing  the 
Rural  Utilities  Company  of  Marathon, 
New  York.  Upon  taking  up  these 
claims  with  the  Rural  Utilities  Com- 
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Check  Was  Welcome 


I, 


AM  sorry  to  be  so  slow  in  ac- 
v  *knowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
draft  for  $20  and  $30  in  payment 
J  for  the  time  we  wrere  laid  up  un- 
^  able  to  do  any  work  following  our 
accident. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the 
prompt  attention  you  gave  this 
matter  and  certainly  would  be 
J)  glad  to  tell  others  of  this  insur- 
jf  ance  and  are  very  glad  we  were 
w  able  to  secure  it  as  we  did 
J  through  the  “American  Agricul- 
turist.” 

Yours  tj-uly, 

Miss  Lola  and 
Mrs.  Annie  Parrish, 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 


I 
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Miss  Lola  Parrish  and  Mrs. 
Annie  Parrish  were  injured  July 
4,  1931,  when  the  automobile  in 
vhich  they  were  riding  was  struck 
by  another  car.  Miss  Parrish  sus- 
„  tained  contusions  of  both  knees 
(L  and  wrenched  back  and  Mrs.  Par¬ 
rish  sustained  contusions  of  her 
eyes,  nose,  and  knees  and  a 
wrenched  back . 
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pany  we  were  informed  that  Mr. 
Thomas  is  not  now  in  the  employ  of 
this  company,  and  has  not  been  for 
some  time.  The  Rural  Utilities  Com¬ 
pany  disclaims  responsibility  for  any 
of  Mr.  Thomas’  acts. 


HC.  DROLLINGER,  self-s  t  y  1  e  d 
•  doctor,  and  proprietor  of  a  con¬ 
cern  which  sells  electric  belts,  was  re¬ 
cently  convicted  in  New  York  City  on 
a  charge  of  practicing  medicine  with¬ 
out  a  license.  The  city  papers,  in  re¬ 
porting  the  case,  referred  to  “Doc” 
Drollinger  as  belonging  to  the  “horse 
collar  school,”  and  said  that  he  made 
money  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  &  week 
by  selling  $1.00  “horse  collars”  at  $100. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  get  a  convic¬ 
tion  where  a  man  is  charged  with 
fraud  but  a  conviction  was  secured  in 
this  case  for  practicing  medicine  with¬ 
out  a  license,  a  photograph  with  a 
printed  M.  D.  on  Mr.  Drollinger’s  win¬ 
dow  being  one  of  the  strongest  bits  of 
evidence.  Drollinger  was  sentenced  to 
the  workhouse  for  three  months. 

American  Agriculturist  has  received 
numerous  letters  about  “Doc”  Drol¬ 
linger  and  it  has  been  our  aim  to  give 
all  subscribers  who  asked  the  facts  on 
the  case. 


Fraud  Order  Issued 

DURING  the  past  year  we  have  had 
a  flood  of  inquiries  for  information 
on  the  reliability  of  the  Quality  Novel¬ 
ty  Company  of  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  To  every  request  we  replied  that 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
was  any  different  from  any  other 


Fake  Eye  Doctors  Take  $600. 
from  Elderly  Lady 

FAKE  eye  doctors  have  transferred 
their  operations  to  Massachusetts. 
Miss  Dorcas  Brown  of  Windsor,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  has  been  victimized  by  a 
clever  crook  to  the  extent  of  $600. 

This  is  the  old  story  of  the  slick 
stranger  who  gains  the  confidence  of 
some  elderly  person,  convinces  him  or 
her  that  they  have  a  cataract,  and 
the  he  will  become  blind  unless  it  is 
quickly  removed.  Something  is  put  in 
the  eye,  which  they  say  is  very  costly 
and  very  efficient.  The  imaginary  cat¬ 
aract  is  removed;  then  comes  the  set¬ 
tlement. 

While  the  men  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  working  from  a  human¬ 
itarian  point  of  view,  after  the  fake 
operation  has  been  performed,  they 
begin  to  talk  about  the  medicine  being 
very  costly  and  they  must  have  their 
pay  right  away.  In  this  case  Miss 
Brown  went  with  them  to  the  bank 
and  drew  out  $600  which  she  gave 
to  them. 

Names  mean  little,  but  in  this  case 
the  men  went  under  the  name  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Littlefield.  In  fact,  two  men  called 
at  different  times,  one  by  the  name  of 
Littlefield  and  one  who  called  himself 
Doctor  Mann.  There  seems  to  be  no¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  such 


things  except  to  continually  inform 
the  public  about  them.  Of  course,  if 
these  men  were  caught,  it  might  go 
hard  on  them,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  easy  to  catch  them.  The  money 
swindled  from  Miss  Brown  was  saved 
in  small  amounts  from  income  received 
for  sewing  and  mending  for  different 
friends. 


No  Reply 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Wm. 
Penn  Stationery  Company,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania?  I  received  a  letter 
from  them,  and  mailed  a  check  for  $2.00 
for  some  stationery,  which  I  have  not 
yet  received. 

UPON  investigation  we  find  that  this 
concern  is  operated  by  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Seaver  who  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  American  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Society,  about  which 
we  commented  in  these  columns  some 
time  ago.  We  have  been  unable  to  get 
an  adjustment  on  this  complaint.  We 
understand  that  a  number  of  similar 
complaints  have  been  made  against 
this  concern. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

I  RECEIVED  a  check  in  the  amount 
of  $17.50  from  the . which  set¬ 

tles  my  claim  against  them  in  full.  The 
check  was  dated  November  7th,  and 
was  held  by  their  agent  at  this  place 
for  nearly  one  month. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  bringing  such  a  rapid  adjust¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  really  just  five  days 
from  the  time  I  placed  my  claim  with 
your  Service  Bureau  until  they  issued 
a  check  to  satisfy  my  claim. 

*  *  * 

Your  letter  of  November  28th  receiv¬ 
ed  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  about . 

Wish  to  thank  you  for  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  Today  I  received  my  contract 
policy  from  them. 

Good  service  is  surely  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated— such  service  as  I  got  from  the 
American  Agriculturist. 


How  Much  Is  a  Unit? 

A  lot  of  people  in  Dutchess  County  are 
buying  units  in  lots  in  the  vicinity  of 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island.  A  real  estate 
company  is  guaranteeing  100%  returns  in 
18  months  on  the  basis  of  the  new  sub¬ 
way  which  is  being  put  through  that 
section.  The  units  sell  for  $500  each,  $100 
down,  and  the  rest  in  monthly  payments. 
This  company  runs  bus  trips  three  times 
a  week  \o  show  the  people  the  property. 
I  am  rather  skeptical  of  the  advisability 
of  investing  money  in  it. 

WE  believe  our  subscriber  is  wise. 

In  the  first  place,  any  company 
that  guarantees  100%  returns  in  18 
months  ought  to  hang  on  to  the  land 
and  reap  the  profit  themselves.  Then 
again,  we  never  favor  this  question  of 
buying  units.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy 
a  lot,  all  well  and  good,  and  if  he  does 
not  pay  more  than  it  is  worth,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  buy  it 
on  the  installment  plan.  However,  these 
high  pressure  concerns  with  their  ex¬ 
pert  salesmen  are  more  than  likely  to 
get  so  enthusiastic  that  a  customer 
will  pay  far  more  than  the  lot  is  worth. 
If  you  are  buying  because  you  think 
the  price  will  rise,  remember  that  you 
will  have  taxes  to  pay  and  that  there 
will  be  no  return  on  your  investment 
until  it  is  sold.  Lots  and  lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  bought  lots,  have  paid  taxes, 
only  to  find  that  they  cannot  sell  them 
for  even  as  much  as  they  paid  for 
them. 


Authorized  Agents  Carry 
Credentials 

A  FRAUDULENT  publication  sales¬ 
man  has  been  operating  in  northern 
New  York.  He  gave  the  name  of  Jack 
Woodruff  or  Woodward  and  secured 
subscriptions  from  a  large  number  of 
people  for  several  magazines.  He  told 
the  president  of  a  Mothers’  Club  that 
because  of  the  large  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  they  could  get  a  two  years’ 
subscription  to  “ Parents’  Magazine ”  for 
fifty  cents  more  than  a  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  Someone  investigated  and 
word  came  from  the  publisher  of  the 
magazine  that  the  man  was  a  fraud. 
The  publisher  of  “Parents’  Magazine” 
has  been  cooperating  with  the  State 
Police  in  an  effort  to  obtain  his  arrest 
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but  so  far  as  we  know  he  is  still  at 
large.  Authorized  agents  always  carry 
credentials  which  they  are  glad  to 
show.  Ask  for  them. 


J.  C.  Cromartie 

ON  December  3,  1931,  a  postal  fraud 
order  was  issued  against  J.  C.  Cro¬ 
martie  at  Brewton,  Alabama.  This  in¬ 
dividual  placed  advertisements  in  per¬ 
iodicals  offering: 

“Printed  business  letterheads;  100 
envelopes,  size  6(4.  and  200  sheets, 
size  6x7,  of  high  grade  white  water¬ 
marked  bond  paper  in  a  beautiful  gift 
box,  printed  for  $1.50  postpaid.” 

According  to  the  Solictor’s  memoran¬ 
dum,  this  party  sent  nothing  of  any 
kind  upon  receipt  of  remittances  and 
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Prompt  Attention  | 

I  RECEIVED  the  draft  for  $40.71 
covering  the  money  due  me  for 
the  time  I  was  laid  up.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
markable  promptness,  as  it  has 
been  only  nine  days  since  I  sent 
in  my  claim  papers. 

It  surely  helped  me  very  much 
as  I  would  not  have  been  able  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  doctor’s  bill 
for  some  time. 

I  believe  that  if  anyone  wishes  Jl 
to  take  out  an  accident  insurance  (r 
policy  they  may  secure  the  best  8. 
protection  at  the  least  expense  H 
by  insuring  through  the  Ameri-  (r 
can  Agriculturist.  o 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  H 
quick  return  and  the  aid  that  the  (P 
insurance  has  been  to  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IRA  BEERS, 

Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Beers  was  injured  August 
15th,  when  the  wagon  on  which 
he  was  riding  overturned  and  he 
received  an  injury  to  his  leg. 
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investigation  disclosed  that  he  had  no 
facilities  whatever  for  complying  with 
the  offer  set  forth  in  his  advertisement. 

—National  Better  Business 
bureau,  Inc. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FRANK  GREGS0N,  Mgr.  J.  LESLIE  KINCAID.  Pres. 
Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 


Near  the  Theatres  Near  the  Shops 
Economy  Rates 

FOR  ONE  PERSON 

(Double  Bed)  (Twin  Beds) 

$350  _  $4  $5-$6 

FOR  TWO  PERSONS 
Only®!  Additional, any  Room 
SUITES,  Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath 
(One  or  two  Persons)  $9,  $10,  $12 

801  ROOMS.  Each  with  private  bath 
(tub  and  shower)circulatin9  icewater 
— mirrored  doors. 
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GROUNDWORK 


“Mankind  passes  from  the  old  to  the 
new  on  a  human  bridge  formed  by 
those  who  labor  in  the  three  principal 
arts  —  agriculture  —  manufacture  — 
transportation  ” 

THESE  WORDS  are  carved  above  the 
doorway  of  the  Ford  Engineering 
Laboratory.  That  they  are  not  idle  poetry 
must  be  plain  to  all  who  have  driven  over 
the  country  roads  of  America.  For  every¬ 
where  swift,  economical  transportation  is 
freeing  the  chained  energy  of  the  nation  as 
heat  releases  energy  imprisoned  in  a  con¬ 
glomerate  mass. 

Much  of  the  nation’s  natural  wealth  still 
remains  buried  and  impotent  waiting  for 


new  roads  and  swift  transportation  to 
awaken  it  to  life  and  usefulness.  The  hands 
of  the  producer  of  raw  materials,  the  maker, 
and  the  carrier  still  have  immeasurably 
profitable  work  to  do  when  they  learn  to 
co-operate. 

The  Ford  truck  was  planned  with  the 
idea  that  growth  and  progress  are  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  people,  and  not  of  any 
specially  favored  class.  If  an  economical 
means  of  dependable  rapid  transportation 
could  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  it  was 
believed  people  of  moderate  means  would 
recognize  its  value  to  them  individually, 
and  use  it. 

Over  twenty  million  Ford  cars  and  com¬ 
mercial  units  have  rolled  from  the  factories 
to  run  incalculable  miles  over  the  earth  do¬ 
ing  service  to  mankind  in  a  thousand  ways! 


The  Ford  truck  today  is  as  naturally  a 
domestic  factor  in  American  agricultural 
life  as  the  horse  was  in  another  generation. 
It  is  regarded  with  even  greater  confidence, 
for  time  and  use  have  demonstrated  the 
correctness  of  Ford’s  intention  to  make  the 
very  best  possible  mechanical  unit  of  trans¬ 
portation  at  low  cost. 

The  horse,  introduced  by  Spaniards, 
released  the  Indians  from  a  cramped  primi¬ 
tive  village  life  to  the  freer  existence  of 
nomads,  who  could  follow  their  source  of 
food  and  clothing,  the  bison,  and  pass  from 
woodland  to  plains  and  over  the  mountains 
without  hardship.  In  similar  manner,  Ford 
units  open  up  remoter  sections  of  the 
country  to  cultivation  and  profitable  pro¬ 
duction.  And  agricultural  life  has  been 
advanced  in  all  its  phases  because  of  it. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


$1.00  per  year  January  16,  1932  Published  Weekly 


The  New  York  Farmer’s  Taxes 

How  State  Laws  Passed  In  1929  Have  Affected  This  Burden 


THE  New  York  State  Legislatures  of 
1929,  following  out  recommendations 
made  by  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Commission,  enact¬ 
ed  a  series  of  laws  designed  to  lighten  the 
direct  tax  burden  on  farm  property  in  the 
State.  These  laws  did  the  following  things : 

( 1 )  Levied  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on 
gasoline  sold  for  motor  fuel. 

(2)  Transferred  to  the  State  the  entire 
cost  of  completing  and  maintaining 
the  State  highway  system. 

(3)  Redistributed  State  aid  for  town 
highways  (dirt  roads)  on  a  mileage 
basis,  permitting  any  town  levying  a 
a  tax  not  less  than  three  mills  for 
repair  and  improvement  of  rural 
roads  to  obtain  $100  per  mile 
from  the  State.  (This  law  was 
enacted  in  1930,  but  additional 
State  aid  was  granted  in  1929.) 

(4)  Transferred  to  the  State  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  bridges  in  the  State 
highway  system. 

(5)  Relieved  the  counties  of  all  but  a 
nominal  amount  of  the  cost  of 
grade  crossing  elimination,  reduc¬ 
ing  their  contribution  from  10  per 
cent  to  1  per  cent. 

(6)  Caused  the  State  to  assume  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  highway  snow 
removal. 

(7)  Redistributed  State  aid  to  rural 
schools  by  providing  that  the 
State  should  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  4-mill  levy  and 
the  amount  necessary  to  maintain 
a  school. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  these  va¬ 
rious  changes  in  the  law  should  have 
resulted  in  savings  in  the  form  of  direct 
property  taxes  to  taxpayers  of  the 
State  of  a  total  of  more  than  $25,000,- 
000  a  year.  Sufficient  time  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  laws 
to  permit  a  study  of  what  their  actual 
effect  has  been  on  farm  taxes  in  typical 
agricultural  communities  in  the  State. 
Such  a  study,  in  a  preliminary  form, 
has  been  made  recently  bv  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Farm  Economics  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University.  The  result  of  this 
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study  is  to  show  that  in  strictly  farming 
communities  in  the  State  direct  property 
taxes  declined  sharply  both  in  1929  and 
1930,  the  first  time  in  three  decades  that 
farm  taxes  have  shown  a  decline  for  two 
years  successively.  The  net  decline  in  farm 
taxes  in  the  regions  studied  was  approxi¬ 
mately  8.5  per  cent  from  1928  to  1930.  This 
fall  in  farm  taxes  occurred  despite  an  in¬ 
crease  for  both  years  of  all  the  taxes  levied 
in  the  State  and  an  increase  also  in  the  total 
of  direct  property  taxes  for  both  years.  The 
figures  showing  general  tax  increase  are : 

Year  Total  taxes  levied  Total  property  taxes 

1928  $  983,293,266.99  $716,956,241.68 

1929  1,079,184,389.78  750,819,389.41 

1930  1,140,986,398.49  798,433,351.49 


Taxes  Levied  on  Farm  Property  in  New 
York  from  1900  to  1930 

Base,  1910-1914  =  100 


Index  Numbers 


T otal  Farm 


Year 

Township 

County 

School 

Taxes * 

1900 

38 

68 

58 

59 

1901 

42 

78 

62 

61 

1902 

44 

77 

59 

55 

1903 

55 

78 

63 

62 

1904 

53 

82 

68 

63 

1905 

58 

77 

69 

65 

1906 

53 

77 

70 

62 

1907 

60 

83 

76 

68 

1908 

72 

90 

82 

77 

1909 

73 

85 

85 

77 

1910 

78 

93 

89 

82 

1911 

102 

97 

90 

98 

1912 

99 

98 

99 

101 

1913 

103 

104 

108 

105 

1914 

119 

108 

115 

113 

1915 

118 

104 

113 

122 

1916 

132 

116 

120 

123 

1917 

124 

122 

176 

143 

1918 

135 

124 

166 

146 

1919 

139 

156 

206 

166 

1920 

170 

183 

205 

198 

1921 

164 

207 

199 

191 

1922 

179 

209 

196 

197 

1923 

197 

235 

205 

219 

1924 

202 

225 

219 

220 

1925 

215 

224 

227 

231 

1926 

232 

230 

234 

234 

1927 

221 

264 

217 

235 

1928 

259 

222 

210 

236 

1929 

251 

226 

194 

223 

1930 

219 

273 

187 

216 

*State 

taxes  in  the 

years  that  they 

were  levied 

and  the  insignificant  stenographers’  and  armory 
taxes  also  are  included  in  this  index  number. 


The  increase  in  general  property  taxes 
occurred  despite  the  fact  that  in  1929  and 
1930  the  State  made  no  general  property 
levy.  This  decrease  was  more  than  absorbed 
by  other  property  tax  increases,  but  in  the 
case  of  strictly  farm  taxes  the  tax-reform 
legislation  of  1929,  coupled  with  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  levy,  can  be  traced  in  the 
tax  returns. 

The  figures  on  farm  property  taxes  com¬ 
piled  by  the  statisticians  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  cover  the  years  from  1900 
to  1930  inclusive.  The  original  data  used 
were  actual  property  taxes  levied  in  34 
rural  towns  of  the  State,  each  situated  in 
a  different  county.  These  towns  were  se¬ 
lected  to  exclude  railroad  and  village 
taxes  and  their  property  tax  totals  were 
treated  to  exclude  special  franchise 
taxes.  Then  the  towns  were  checked  by 
a  soil  expert  to  make  certain  that  their 
soils  were  representative  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  soils  of  the  State.  After  these 
processes  were  complete  the  aggregate 
tax  totals  of  the  thirty-four  towns  were 
expressed  in  the  form  of  an  index  num¬ 
ber  with  a  base  of  100  representing  the 
average  tax  for  the  years  1910  to  1914. 
The  table  on  this  page  shows  the  result 
of  this  calculation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  shown 
by  the  table  is  the  continued  increase 
in  farm  taxes  from  the  very  start  of 
the  period  covered.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  in  only  three  years  prior  to  1929 
and  1930  was  there  a  decrease,  and  this 
decrease,  in  1902,  1906  and  1921,  held 
for  one  year  only  and  was  followed  in 
the  succeeding  years  by  another  leap 
upward.  It  will  be  noticed  that  farm 
taxes  in  1900  were  only  59  per  cent  of 
their  1910-1914  average,  while  in  1928 
they  were  236  per  cent,  declining  in 

1929  to  223  and  in  1930  to  216. 
Another  noteworthy  fact  is  that  while 

township  and  school  taxes  for  1929  and 

1930  show  a  marked  decrease,  county 
taxes  for  those  years  have  continued 
to  increase  and  for  1930  were  at  a  high 
level  for  all  time. 

The  index  number  given  refers  to 
taxes  levied  in  the  year  named.  Most 
of  the  property  taxes  levied  in  any  one 
year  are  paid  in  the  early  months  of 
the  following  year.  Thus  the  taxes 
levied  in  1930  include  all  taxes  paid  in 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Cheap  Milk  — 

A  Thief  In  Your  Home 


CHEAP  MILK  has  no  business  on  your 
premises.  IT  IS  LIKE  A  THIEF  in 
your  home — sneaking  away  with  stolen 
treasure. 

CHEAP  MILK  steals  money  you  need 
for  taxes  or  interest.  It  is  forcing  many 
dairymen  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  to 
go  without  needed  hired  help.  Makes  it 
necessary  to  take  Johnny  and  Betty  out  of 
school  to  ward  off  a  sheriff’s  sale.  Forces 
many  a  farmer’s  wife  to  go  without  a  much 
needed  dress  or  coat  or  hat.  Many  a  farm 
home  is  without  everyday  conveniences 
BECAUSE  OF  CHEAP  MILK.  Farm 
equipment  is  wearing  out  and  not  being 
replaced.  No  money  for  machinery,  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  trucks.  It  has  been  carried 
away  by  the  CHEAP  MILK  THIEF.  Div- 
idends  to  stockholders  of  big  dealer  com¬ 
binations  must  be  paid. 

HOW  DOES  THIS  THIEF  GET  IN? 

Division  among  producers.  That’s  where 
the  hole  is.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to 


keep  him  out.  Unite — stand  together — stop 
competing  with  each  other. 

We  can  demand  and  receive  a  fair  price 
for  our  products  when  we  demand  with  one 
voice. 

CHEAP  MILK  IS  COSTING  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
MILK  SHED  MILLIONS  OF  DOL¬ 
LARS  EVERY  MONTH. 

UNITY  OF  THOUGHT  AND 
ACTION  IS  THE  ONLY  THING 
THAT  CAN  STOP  IT. 


MEETINGS ! 

HEAR  GOVERNOR  P1NCHOT  ON 
DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  “MILK  DAY” 
BROADCAST,  OVER  WOR,  JANUARY  30. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  local  farm  organization 
leaders. 

Learn  about  this  milk  price  situation  first  hand. 

Watch  for  announcement  of  dairy  mass  meeting 
to  be  held  in  your  county. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


Eleven  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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How  Big  Is  an  Acre  ? 

All  Are  Equal  in  Square  Rods  But  Not  in  Production  or  Profits 


THE  answer  here  is  not  43,560  square  feet  as 
so  many  of  our  mathematically-minded  friends 
would  promptly  advise  us.  There  is  another 
way  to  measure  “bigness”  without  the  use  of 
chains,  links,  rods  or  feet.  An  acre  may  be  measured 
in  terms  of  yield,  efficiency  of  production  or  profits, 
— if  the  word  “profits”  can  still  be  used  in  agricul¬ 
tural  parlance.  Indeed,  about  the  only  place  the 
word  fits  at  all,  this  year,  is  in  connection  with  the 
“big”  acres,  for  acres,  like  men,  vary  tremendously 
in  their  “bigness” — their  ability  to  produce.  What 
makes  an  acre  “big”  ?  The  answer,  briefly  stated  is, 
— the  soil,  the  crop  and  the  man. 

Soils  vary  in  potential  ability  to  produce  because 
plant  food  content,  organic  matter  or  humus,  physi¬ 


By  H.  A.  HUSGHKE 

who  manages  the  acres.  If  he  is  “big”  enough  to 
first  think  clearly,  then  act  on  the  important  mat¬ 
ters  of  crop  rotations,  soil  fertility  and  improve¬ 
ment,  disease  and  insect  control,  marketing,  etc., 
he  is  quite  sure  to  have  “big”  acres. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  agriculture  fasci¬ 
nating  is  the  fact  that  it  never  stands  still.  Nature 
is  constantly  at  work  changing  things.  She  levels 
the  hills  and  fills  the  valleys;  washes  away  tons  up¬ 
on  tons  of  plant  food  elements;  dissipates  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  he  soil,  erodes  the  productive  top¬ 
soil  and  exposes  a  more  or  less  sterile  subsoil.  All 
of  these  changes  and  many  others  are  continually 
taking  place.  Then  crop  yields  fall  off  to  a  minimum 


and  the  soil  chemists  and  agronomists  are  called  up¬ 
on  to  find  ways  and  means  of  correcting  the  con¬ 
ditions.  And,  as  a  rule,  they  are  successful. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  barnyard  manure  was 
considered  the  farmer’s  best  friend,  and  it  still  is, 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  little  extra  help 
improved  results  markedly.  And  so  it  is  becoming 
standard  practice  to  reinforce  manure  with  super¬ 
phosphate  and  to  use  complete  fertilizers  which 
supply  the  elements  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash. 

Then  came  tractors  and  less  manure,  and  lo  and 
behold,  down  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  some  tomato 
growers  were  not  making  a  crop  in  spite  of  heavy 
commercial  fertilizer  applications.  So  the  scientist 
was  again  enlisted  and  he  found  that  a  rare  element 
known  as  manganese  was  lacking.  The 
manure  had  it  but  not  the  fertilizers.  So 
manganese  was  tried  in  varying 
amounts  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
only  50  to  100  pounds  of  manganese  sul¬ 
phate  per  acre  in  addition  to  the  other 
fertilizers  insured  a  fine  crop  without 
the  use  of  manure.  Up  and  down  the 
whole  Atlantic  seaboard  there  are  small 
areas  which  respond  to  this  new  fertil¬ 
izing  material. 

Sand  drown  of  tobacco,  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  a  disease,  was  found  to  be  caus¬ 
ed  by  an  unbalanced  plant  food  ration. 
In  this  particular  case  magnesium  is 
the  lacking  element.  Now  thousands  of 
tobacco  farmers  use  light  applications 
of  dolomitic  lime  or  limestone  to  supply 
the  magnesium  and  also  the  calcium 
needed.  The  latter  element  helps  to  in¬ 
crease  yield  and  the  burning  quality  of 
the  leaf. 

Potato  growers,  for  years,  thought 
that  an  application  of  lime  to  their  soil 
was  ruinous.  It  seems  that  the  organism 
which  causes  scab  is  least  harmful  in  a 
very  acid  soil.  But  sickly  symptoms  ap- 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


cal  condition,  drainage  and  soil  acidity  or  lime  re 
quirement  vary.  If  we  have  somewhere 
near  the  right  condition  on  all  of  these 
factors  we  need  not  worry  about  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil.  And 
wherever  a  generally  prosperous  agricul¬ 
ture  is  found  it  is  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  a  fairly  good  balance  exists  between 
these  factors. 

An  acre  may  be  “big”  in  its  ability  to 
make  a  profit  for  the  farmer  because 
certain  crops  are  grown  which  yield  well 
and  find  a  ready  market  in  a  particular 
section.  Often  that  same  acre  can  be 
made  “bigger”  if  the  crop  is  changed  to 
something  else  for  which  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  now  pays  a  high  price  because  the 
commodity  must  be  shipped  from  some 
distant  point.  For  example,  many  an 
acre  in  the  southern  states  has  been 
made  “bigger”  by  changing  from  a 
single  crop — cotton — to  grazing  and  hay 
crops  for  a  dairy  herd,  or  a  combination 
of  cotton  and  dairying.  Many  a  mid- 
western  acre  has  been  made  “bigger” 
by  changing  from  corn,  wheat  and  live¬ 
stock  to  fruit  or  truck  gardening  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  systems. 

But  all  of  that  tests  with  the  man 


The  tilth  of  a  heavy  soil  like  this  which  works  up  into  lumps  is  usually 
helped  greatly  by  an  application  of  lime.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  labor  to  make 
a  good  seed  bed  on  this  field. 


Subscriber  Nabs  Clever  Schemer-Wins  $100 

Saves  Money  for  Himself  and  Others  By  Quick  Thinking  and  Prompt  Action 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


FOR  some  time  American  Agriculturist  has  of¬ 
fered  a  reward  of  $100  to  be  paid  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  any  person  swindling  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  swindle  an  A.  A.  subscriber  who  at  the 
time  had  an  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  sign  displayed  on 
his  premises.  Since  this  reward  was  offered  many 
letters  have  come  to  us  telling  of  swindles  which 
were  almost  heartbreaking,  but  the  swindler  always 
was  clever  enough  to  get  away.  Now  the  reward 
has  been  claimed  and  given  to  Lewis  W.  Goodnow 
of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

We  want  especially  to  commend  Mr.  Goodnow 
for  his  keenness  in  observing  certain  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  for  his  promptness  in  following  up 
the  case.  Had  he  not  done  so,  this  man  would  have 
escaped  and  would  doubtless  have  swindled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  A.  A.  subscribers.  Through  the  offer 
of  the  reward  which  has  been  won  by  Mr.  Goodnow, 
we  hope  to  teach  swindlers  that  it  is  mighty  un¬ 
healthy  for  them  to  try  their  slick  schemes  on  any¬ 
one  who  has  the  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  sign  posted. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  hard  times 
would  drive  swindlers  to  cover.  Apparently  it  has 
had  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  Many  men  are  out 
of  work  and  are  trying  to  get  a  living  by  swindling 
some  other  fellow.  Times  are  bad  in  the  city  and 
as  a  result  there  is  an  invasion  of  country  districts 


by  men  who  by  every  conceivable  scheme  are  try¬ 
ing  to  relieve  our  subscribers  of  their  money. 

Here  is  how  Mr.  Goodnow  won  the  reward: 

On  December  1st,  E.  A.  Atkinson  called  at  Mr. 
Goodnow’s  home.  Some  of  you  may  remember  that 
on  the  Service  Bureau  page  of  the  October  3rd 
issue  and  again  on  December  19th  we  commented  on 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Atkinson  and  warned  our  sub¬ 
scribers  against  him.  When  he  called  at  Mr.  Good¬ 
now’s  home,  Atkinson  put  up  an  appealing  story. 
He  claimed  to  be  representing  the  Boston  Travel 
Club,  a  concern  that  would  be  glad  to  send  boarders 
to  country  homes  for  the  hunting  season  and  later 
for  winter  sports,  and  all  that  this  would  cost  would 
be  $7.50  for  a  picture  and  cut  which  would  be  used 
in  some  booklets  that  this  concern  was  supposed  to 
be  preparing.  The  Boston  Travel  Club  was  to  get  its 
pay  in  commissions  from  the  people  they  sent  to 
Mr.  Goodnow. 

Suppose  we  let  Mr.  Goodnow  tell  us  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  own  words : 

“I  told  him  that  I  took  your  paper  and  had  been 
reading  of  many  frauds  that  had  been  worked  on 
the  farmers  who  were  taking  tourists  and  boarders 
and  asked  him  what  proof  he  had  that  he  was  on 
the  level.  He  showed  us  several  booklets  and  a  cut 
of  homes  nearby  that  he  said  his  company  had 
printed.  As  the  proposition  did  not  sound  too  bad 

and  as  $7.50  was  not  too 
much  to  lose  we  took  a 
chance. 

“When  he  wanted  me  to 
make  a  check  out  to  him  in¬ 
stead  of  the  company  I  be¬ 
came  suspicious  and  dated 
it  ahead  December  3rd,  so 
that  I  could  stop  payment 
before  he  had  a  chance  to 
cash  it.  After  he  had  given 
me  a  receipt  on  a  blank 
piece  of  paper,  I  became  still 
more  suspicious,  and  after 
sending  him  to  a  neighbor’s, 
called  the  operator  and  told 


her  to  call  up  the  Boston 
Travel  Club  in  Boston. 

She  reported  no  such  con¬ 
cern,  and  thinking  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  might  have 
gone  on  to  Greenfield  for 
his  supper,  I  drove  to 
that  place. 

“As  I  had  taken  his 
license  number,  which 
was  Vermont  73538,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find 
his  car  parked  just  two 
doors  from  the  police 
station.  I  told  Chief  of 
Police  Manning  my  story 
and  he  called  the  police 
in  Boston  and  found  out 
that  the  address  given, 

180  State  Street,  was  an 
old  building  being  torn 
down.  He  then  sent  one 
of  his  men  with  me  and 
we  nailed  Atkinson  just 
as  he  was  about  to  step 
into  his  car.  As  he  could 
produce  no  proof  that  he 
represented  the  Boston 
Club  he  was  locked  up.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Goodnow’s  check 
was  dated  ahead,  it  had  changed  hands  twice  by  the 
time  Atkinson  was  arrested,  both  parties  having 
failed  to  observe  the  date  on  the  check.  Payment  on 
the  check  was,  of  course,  stopped. 

Atkinson  was  held  under  a  thousand  dollar  bond 
and  his  trial  was  set  for  December  12th.  At  the 
trial,  Atkinson  was  charged  with  passing  a  bad 
check  and  getting  money  under  false  pretenses.  In 
the  meantime,  of  course,  it  had  been  learned  that 
many  others  in  various  New  England  states  had 
already  lost  money  and,  as  the  judge  remarked, 
Atkinson  had  a  record  a  yard  long.  He  had  also 
gone  under  the  name  of  Guy  H.  Darker,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  is  the  same  man  who  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  several  offences  at  Portland,  Maine,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  seven  years.  These  include  larceny, 
passing  bad  checks,  and  similar  violations.  Darker, 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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What  Dirt  Roads  Cost  One  Farmer 

“I  live  about  six  miles  from  town  on  a  dirt  road. 
My  transportation  charges  for  a  year  are  about  five 
hundred  dollars.  With  a  hard  road  I  believe  this 
could  be  cut  in  half.” 

WHAT  chance  have  this  farmer  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  fellows  who  live  on  dirt  roads 
to  compete  with  those  on  good  roads? 
Again  we  ask,  how  much  fairness  is  there  in  a 
situation  which  makes  this  farmer  pay  taxes  for 
roads  which  not  only  do  not  help  him  but  which 
actually  increase  the  competition  against  him? 
Again  we  ask,  when  are  we  going  to  stop  chasing 
costly  farm  relief  theories  and  get  down  to  prac¬ 
tical  help  with  the  high  taxes  and  the  dirt  roads? 


Let  the  Grange  Run  the  Fairs 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  management 
of  the  County  fair  be  turned  over  to  the  Granges 
of  the  County  led  by  the  Pomona  Grange. 

What  is  the  matter  with  this  idea?  What  man¬ 
agement  is  better  fitted  to  run  a  farm  fair  than 
a  great  farm  organization  like  the  Grange?  The 
mass  of  support  for  the  fair  comes  from  the 
Grange  and  brother  organizations.  In  these  or¬ 
ganizations  are  some  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
country. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  fairs  have 
failed  in  recent  years  is  that  they  have  strayed 
so  far  from  their  original  purposes  which  were 
to  advance  farm  progress  for  their  commumties 
and  to  give  farm  folk  wholesome  recreation. 
What  better  leadership  is  there  in  the  county  than 
the  Grange  to  restore  these  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  fairs  and  thereby  make  them  suc¬ 
cessful  ? 

We  pass  this  suggestion  on  to  Grange  leader¬ 
ship  for  careful  thought.  A  little  inquiry  might 
show  that  the  present  management  of  many  fairs 
might  be  willing  to  let  the  Granges  try  their  hand 
at  restoring  the  old  time  vigor  of  the  fairs. 


Ice  Cream  Prices  Are  Too  High 

PRICES  for  ice  cream  in  the  metropolitan 
district  are  exorbitant  and  are  injuring  farm¬ 
er  and  consumer  alike.  We  are  fond  of  ice 
cream,  once  bought  it  regularly  for  a  fairly  large 
family,  but  now  buy  none.  A  recent  little  investi¬ 
gation  on  our  part  shows  that  our  case  is  typical 
of  other  consumers. 

One  retailer  told  us  that  his  ice  cream  sales 
were  reduced  by  half. 

“For  what  reason?”  we  asked  him. 

“Because  the  manufacturers  charge  such  ex- 
horbitant  prices,”  were  his  plain  words.  Then  he 
continued :  “Wholesale  prices  of  ice  cream  are 
iust  as  high  now  as  they  ever  have  been.  I  must 
charge  seventy  cents  a  quart,  thirty-five  for  pints, 


and  twenty  for  half  pints,  and  at  that  my  own 
profits  barely  pay  for  handling  the  stuff.  Those 
big  boys  don’t  fool  me  a  bit,  either.  I  know  what 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  milk  and  cream  and  I 
think  it  disgraceful  that  we  still  have  to  charge 
the  consumer  so  much.  Somebody  is  certainly 
making  a  nice  profit  on  ice  cream.” 

Prices  for  ice  cream  are  lower  in  some  up¬ 
state  cities.  A  friend  told  us  he  could  buy  it  in 
his  home  city  for  forty  cents  a  quart.  So  far  as 
quality  is  concerned  there  is  not  much  difference, 
as  all  ice  cream  must  conform  to  State  standards 
of  quality. 

There  is  some  excuse  economically  for  not  re¬ 
ducing  retail  prices  of  milk,  for  milk  prices  do 
not  affect  consumption  materially  and  when  re¬ 
tail  prices  are  high  the  farmer  gets  a  little  better 
return  himself.  But  the  situation  is  different  with 
ice  cream,  for  it  is  a  luxury,  certainly  at  seventy 
cents  a  quart,  and  the  consumer  can  and  does  get 
along  without  it.  In  spite  of  this,  retail  milk 
prices  are  down  while  those  for  ice  cream  are 
still  maintained  at  war  time  levels.  Is  it  not  time 
that  dairymen  rise  to  ask  “Why?”  A  big  increase 
in  ice  cream  consumption  that  might  result  if  it 
were  taken  out  of  the  luxury  class  at  seventy 
cents  a  quart  and  put  into  the  food  class  at  forty 
cents  would  do  much  to  reduce  the  milk  surplus. 


The  Same  Old  Remedies  for  Dairy 
Troubles 

N  the  five  years  from  1925  to  1930,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  income  provided  by  the  dairy 

cow  of  the  United  States  increased  32  per  cent. 
Even  in  the  depression  in  1930,  the  dairy  income 
dropped  only  12.97  Per  cent,  which  was  only 
about  one-third  of  the  drop  in  income  of  other 
farm  products. 

It  must  follow,  of  course,  that  with  dairying 
paying  so  much  better  than  other  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  other  farmers  will  turn  to  it,  and  dairy¬ 
men  themselves  will  increase  production.  This 
has  already  happened.  During  the  last  ten  years 
milk  production  -has  increased  38  per  cent.  In 
1930  alone,  the  number  of  cows  increased  4.1 
per  cent. 

This  situation  shows  how  foolish  it  is  to  blame 
dairy  marketing  organizations  for  not  maintain¬ 
ing  prices.  The  wonder  is  that  milk  prices  have 
been  kept  fairly  good  so  long.  It  is  evident  now, 
however,  that  the  industry  is  in  for  a  long  period 
of  a  lower  price  level. 

In  this  situation  there  is  not  too  much  discour¬ 
agement  for  the  good  dairyman  who  follows, 
among  others,  the  fundamental  practices  here 
stated : 

1.  Does  not  pay  too  high  prices  for  cows. 

2.  Veals  the  heifers  of  poor  breeding  and 
bad  individual  promise. 

3.  Inventories  his  dairy,  checking  every  in¬ 
dividual’s  feed  and  milk  record  and  disposes  of 
every  doubtful  animal  for  meat.  Some  of  this 
beef  might  well  be  used  at  home.  Write  the  A.  A. 
Household  Department  for  directions  for  can¬ 
ning  meat. 

4.  Feeds  a  good  balanced  ration  to  his  re¬ 
maining  good  cows.  Grows  more  alfalfa  and 
clover  for  roughage. 

5.  Provides  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
cows  with  plenty  of  water,  preferably  in  the 
barn,  and  in  other  ways  takes  the  best  of  care 
of  his  dairy. 

6.  Cooperates  with  fellow  dairymen  in  mar¬ 
keting.  Uses  all  possible  dairy  products  in  his 
own  family. 


The  Root  of  All  Evil 

MANY  of  the  economists  and  others  who  are 
studying  the  causes  of  our  present  hard  times 
are  concluding  that  most  of  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  our  money  system.  In  pioneer  times 
in  any  country  the  only  cause  of  hard  times  came 
from  a  lack  of  goods  or  products.  When  the 
crops  failed,  hard  times  followed.  Today,  we 
have  the  strange  situation  almost  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  of  pioneer  times,  whereby  the  more  we 
work,  the  less  we  have.  The  pioneers  had  little 
need  of  money.  Today,  our  whole  economic  sys¬ 


tem  is  based  on  money.  As  civilization  grew  it 
became  more  and  more  necessary  to  use  a 
medium  of  exchange.  You  trade  your  potatoes 
for  cash  and  the  consumer  trades  his  cash  for 
your  potatoes. 

But  something  is  certainly  the  matter  with  this 
medium  of  exchange.  Two  years  ago  this  country, 
in  fact  the  whole  world  was  at  the  height  of  one 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  periods.  Today,  all  the 
world  is  in  the  dumps.  Why  should  this  be  so 
when  there  are  more  products  available  today 
than  ever  before?  There  is  more  of  everything 
than  before  in  history.  Yet  two  years  ago  every¬ 
body  was  happy ;  today  people  starve.  What 
makes  the  difference?  One  answer  is  bad  money. 
Our  medium  of  exchange  has  suddenly  become 
timid  and  gone  out  of  circulation.  People  are 
hoarding  their  cash  while  bankers  have  become 
ultra-conservative,  scared  in  fact. 

Some  day  bankers  and  those  other  financial 
experts  whose  business  is  to  work  with  money 
will  find  some  better  medium  of  exchange,  some 
more  workable  money  system.  Then  panics  like 
the  present  will  seldom  occur  and  will  be  less 
severe. 

When  a  better  monetary  system  is  found  its 
basis  also  will  be  an  honest  dollar,  that  is  the 
dollar  will  be  worth  the  same  today  as  it  was  five 
years  ago,  and  it  will  be  worth  the  same  five 
years  from  now  as  it  is  now  in  actual  buying 
power.  The  fluctuating  value  of  the  dollar  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  economic  upsets. 


What  Fire  Does  to  the  Forests 

“During  the  past  seven  years  I  have  personally 
supervised  the  planting  of  over  100,000  seedlings  by 
Boy  Scouts  in  this  area.  Naturally  I  am  interested 
in  the  program  of  reforestation,  but  I  have  much 
more  concern  over  some  sort  of  program  for  the 
protection  of  the  natural  and  man-made  reforesta¬ 
tion  areas. 

“Twice  this  year  I  have  been  called  to  go  over 
large  tracts  of  land  where  young  trees  were  planted 
only  to  find  that  a  serious  fire  had  ruined  the  entire 
area.” — Percy  L.  Dunn,  Executive,  Steuben  Area 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

MR.  DUNN,  who,  by  the  way,  is  doing  much 
in  the  proper  training  of  future  citizens 
through  Boy  Scout  work,  has  in  the  above 
comment  touched  on  an  extremely  important 
point.  An  army  of  fire  wardens  and  foresters 
cannot  do  much  good  if  the  people  who  use  the 
woods  continue  to  be  so  careless  with  fire.  A 
carelessly  thrown  match  or  cigarette,  or  a  camp¬ 
fire  not  properly  put  out  when  it  is  left,  can  de¬ 
stroy  the  forests  that  have  taken  man  and  nature 
half  a  lifetime  to  grow. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

RIEND  A.  M.  Loomis,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
sends  me  a  good  story  which  he  says  he  heard 
at  the  recent  National  Grange  meeting  and  which 
made  a  hit  with  him.  You  know,  I  sometimes 
think  these  stories  are  misnamed  when  I  call 
them  Eastman’s  Chestnuts,  for  practically  all  of 
them  are  contributed  by  readers  of  this  column 
of  foolishness. 

Here  is  the  story : 

A  prosperous  farmer  had  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a 
pedigreed  hog.  The  farmer  was  very  proud  of  the 
hog,  took  him  to  fairs  and  shows,  and  gave  him 
such  excellent  care  that  he  won  many  ribbons  and 
prizes. 

One  night  in  November  when  a  storm  came  up 
and  the  wind  turned  cold,  the  farmer’s  wife  asked 
him  to  get  out  of  bed  and  go  to  another  bedroom 
where  the  young  son  was  sleeping  and  close  the 
open  window  there.  The  farmer  only  grunted,  rolled 
over,  and  went  to  sleep  again,  while  the  mother  got 
up  and  closed  the  window  and  tucked  the  bedclothes 
snugly  around  the  sleeping  boy. 

A  short  time  later  the  farmer  was  again  aroused, 
this  time  by  the  rain  pelting  against  the  windows. 
He  became  wide  awake,  jumped  out  of  bed,  grabbed 
a  part  of  his  clothes  and  his  boots,  and  rushed  out 
to  the  hog  house  where  he  carefully  closed  the  win¬ 
dows  and  put  in  a  big  extra  forkful  of  clean  straw 
for  his  pedigreed  pet. 

The  question  about  this  story  is:  Why  did  the 
farmer  go  out  into  the  storm  to  care  for  his  hog 
when  he  would  not  go  into  the  next  room  to  do  as 
much  for  his  son? 

Answer :  The  hog’s  dad  was  a  thoroughbred. 
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Our  A.A.  Boys’ 

and  who  has  not  yet  reached  his  nine¬ 
teenth  birthday,  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
the  certificate. 

2.  In  order  to  get  a  certificate  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  you  save  some¬ 
one’s  life,  but  that  you  do  it  at  the  risk 
of  your  own. 

3.  The  editorial  staff  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  will  investigate  all  applications 
and  act  as  judges  to  decide  whether  or 
not  applicants  shall  receive  the  certifi¬ 
cate. 

4.  In  case  a  boy  or  girl  loses  his  life 
in  attempting  to  rescue  another,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  will  be  presented  to  their  parents. 

Perhaps  you  have  recently  heard,  or 
will  hear  of  an  accident  or  an  emer¬ 
gency  where  some  boy  or  girl  saved 
the  life  of  another.  If  you  do,  will  you 
let  us  know  because  we  want  every 
A.  A.  boy  or  girl  who  is  eligible  to 
have  one  of  these  Life  Saving 
Certificates. 


Our  A.  A.  Letter  Box 


and  Girls  Page 


girls’  page.  I  live  in  a  very  small  town 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  I  am  a  girl 
fourteen  years  old,  five  feet  four 
inches,  blue  eyes,  and  blond  hair.  I 
like  all  outdoor  sports  and  am  especial¬ 
ly  interested  in  baseball.  I  am  also  very 
fond  of  dogs.  I  have  a  little  fox  terrier. 
I  would  love  to  correspond  with  boys 
and  girls  of  my  age  and  older.  Please 
write.  Elsa  Puder. 


Another  Trick  Dog 

Dear  Mr.  Ochs: 

I  read  about  your  dog  in  a  recent 
A.  A.  We  have  a  shepherd  dog  that 
will  do  nearly  all  the  things  that  the 
one  you  have  will,  and  also  do  many 
more  indoor  tricks.  He  will  jump 
through  a  hoop,  close  and  open  doors, 
carry  food  from  one  family  to  another, 


Ralph  Stevens’  trick  dog. 


cracker  on  his  nose  after  he  throws 
it  in  the  air.  We  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  you  have  to  ask. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  Stevens. 


Athletic  Badge  Tests 

MOST  boys  and  girls  are  interested 
in  all  sorts  of  athletic  events,  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  them  to  know 
just  how  far  they  have  progressed  in 
their  physical  development.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Recreation  Association  has  a 
new  booklet  called  “Athletic  Badge 
Tests  for  Boys  and  Girls”  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  various  tests  for  athletic 
ability  for  boys  and  girls. 

Full  descriptions  for  the  various 
events  are  given  in  this  booklet  and 
they  are  so  clearly  explained  that  they 
can  be  followed  easily  by  amateurs, 
whether  or  no  they  have  had  special 
training  in  physical  education.  Any 
responsible  adult,  including  parents, 
may  give  the  tests.  This  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  children  living  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  to  pass  them  and  to  obtain 
the  badges  showing  that  they  have  pro¬ 
gressed  thus  far.  The  activities  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  three  progressively  difficult 
series. 

When  boys  and  girls  have  passed  the 
test  and  their  passing  has  been  certifi¬ 
ed  by  responsible  adults,  they  can 
write  directly  to  the  National  Recre¬ 
ation  Association  to  that  effect,  and 
receive  the  badge  which  is  ten  cents, 
or  a  certificate  which  is  three  cents.  A 
free  copy  of  the  bulletin,  “Athletic 
Badge  Tests  for  Boys  and  Girls”  may 
be  had  from  the  Association  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Address  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


You  Can  Make  It 


BIRD  FEEDING  HOUSE  (RE¬ 
VOLVING) 

Two  pieces  7/16  by  4  by  5%  inches 
for  ends.  A.  One  piece  7/16  by  4  by  16 
inches  for  floor  B.  One  piece  7/16  by 
4%  by  16  inches  for  roof  C.  One  piece 


7/16  by  4  by  15%  inches  for  back  D. 
One  piece  7/16  by  1  by  15%  inches  for 
cleat  E.  Two  pieces  7/16  by  4  by  10 
inches  for  vanes  F.  One  dowel  %  inch 
diameter  by  16%  inches  for  G.  One 
metal  rod  %  inch  diameter  for  pivot  H. 

Shape  ends  A  as  shown  in  Figure 
17.  Construct  house  by  nailing  B  and 
C  to  ends  A.  Ends  A,  floor  B,  and  roof 
C  are  all  nailed  to  back  D.  Nail  cleat 
E.  to  floor  B.  Shape  vanes  F  as  shown, 
then  nail  them  to  ends  A  of  house. 
Dowel  G  is  fitted  into  holes  bored 
through  the  large  ends  of  the  vanes. 
The  house  is  pivoted  on  a  post,  so  that 
it  will  be  free  to  revolve  with  the  wind. 

Note — The  instructions  for  making 
this  revolving  feeding  platform  are 
taken  from  a  bulletin  entitled  “You 
Can  Make  It”  which  is  put  out  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Wood  Utiliza 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  book¬ 
let  is  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  10c. 
You  boys  who  have  shops  and  who  en¬ 
joy  using  tools  will  find  many  things 
which  can  be  made  from  low  cost 
lumber. 


ROSCOE  Owens  of  Chenango  County 
recently  won  the  Moses  Leadership 
Trophy,  an  honor  which  was  conferred 
on  him  at  the  National  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago  on  December  5.  The 
score  card  on  which  this  award  is 
based  is  very  interesting.  The  score 
card  includes  a  record  of  4-H  Club 
work  as  shown  by  the  following  points: 
Acting  as  leader  of  a  standard  4-H 
Club,  securing  new  members,  assisting 
other  members  and  showing  progress 
made  by  each,  assisting  in  general 
community  undertakings  in  which  the 
club  has  decided  to  take  a  part,  help¬ 
ing  the  local  leader  regarding  general 
club  activities,  participating  in  club 
meetings,  taking  the  part  of  a  good 
follower  when  others  in  the  club  are 
given  responsibility,  and  abiding  by 
the  decisions  of  the  group. 

While  in  Chicago,  Roscoe  broadcast 
a  talk  on  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  over  a  network  of  stations  which 
covers  the  entire  country. 

Boys  and  girls  who  live  on  farms 
or  who  are  interested  in  farming  can 


Roscoe  Owens  of  Guilford, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

get  excellent  training  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  lot  of  fun  by  joining  a 
4-H  Club  and  participating  in  its  ac¬ 
tivities.  If  you  doubt  this,  ask  Roscoe 
Owens. 


Pennsylvania  Club  Members 
To  Enter  Farm  Show 

BOTH  boys  and  girls  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  4-H  clubs  will  participate 
in  the  sixteenth  annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg,  January  18 
to  22.  Among  the  activities  for  the 
week  will  be  a  club  camp,  judging  con¬ 
tests,  and  exhibiting.  All  club  members 
exhibiting  at  the  show  will  be  eligible 
for  the  camp,  while  the  corn  and  po¬ 
tato  judging  contests  will  be  open  to 
teams  of  three  members  each  from 
any  county  conducting  club  work. 

Exhibits  will  include  baby  beeves, 
fat  lambs,  celery,  chickens,  capons, 
eggs,  potatoes,  corn  dairy  cows  and 
calves,  honey,  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous 
home  economics  displays. 


WHAT  a  flood  of  letters  came  into 
the  A.  A.  office  in  answer  to  those 
published  on  our  last  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page!  These  were  all  forwarded  to 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  and 
doubtless  if  they  wish  to  respond  the 
correspondence  will  be  continued  di¬ 
rect.  As  you  will  remember,  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Editor  reserves  the  right  to 
read  all  letters  forwarded  through 
this  office. 

I  think  it  would  be  nice  if  the  boys 
and  girls  who  want  their  letters  pub¬ 
lished  would  tell  a  little  more  about 
the  things  in  which  they  are  interested. 
For  example,  instead  of  just  saying 
you  would  like  to  hear  from  all  the 
boys  and  girls  and  will  answer  their 
letters,  why  not  tell  them  about  your 
hobbies  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  in¬ 
terested  in  the  same  things  you  are 
will  be  more  anxious  to  write  to  you. 

We  are  also  glad  to  have  you  send 
pictures.  We  think  the  nicest  ones  are 
those  which  include  the  pets,  or  per¬ 
haps  show  some  of  the  activities  you 
are  interested  in  rather  than  just  a 
snapshot  of  yourself.  What  do  you 
think  ? 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  really  be¬ 
longs  to  you.  Why  not  write  and  tell 
me  what  parts  of  it  you  enjoy  most? 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Editor. 

P.  S.  Here  are  some  more  letters: 

Will  you  please  print  my  name  in 
the  letter  box  of  the  A.  A.  boys  and 
girls  department?  I  am  twelve  years 
old  and  in  the  seventh  grade.  I  would 
be  very,  very  glad  to  correspond  with 
any  boy  or  girl  in  the  world.  I  will 
answer  any  letter  I  receive. 

Bernice  Church. 

*  *  * 

Will  you  please  put  my  name  in  the 
A.  A.  and  say  that  I  would  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years. 
I  will  answer  all  the  letters  I  receive. 

Gladys  Margaret  Taylor. 

*  *  * 

I  always  read  the  A.  A.  boys’  and 


and  carry  mail  to  and  from  the  post 
office  and  meat  from  the  store.  He  goes 
on  these  errands  alone.  He  knows  four 
different  families  apart  and  knows  the 
different  members.  He  goes  over  the 
hill  alone  for  the  cows. 

The  dog  weighs  70  pounds,  has  a 
white  front  and  a  white  spot  behind 
the  head.  He  will  jump  into  my  arms, 
that  is  to  my  midwaist  and  I  am  near¬ 
ly  six  feet  tall.  The  dog  will  also  sing, 
walk  on  his  hind  feet,  and  balance  a 
cracker  on  his  nose.  He  gets  our  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  spoken  piece  as  “hat,”  “coat,” 
“shoes.”  The  dog  took  a  kitten  that 
was  strayed  from  its  mother  and  car¬ 
ried  it  around  with  him.  At  night  he 
would  take  the  kitten  to  bed  with  him 
so  it  would  not  get  cold,  as  this  was 
in  the  winter.  The  dog  will  carry  wood 
upon  command,  and  if  he  wishes  to  get 
in  the  house  he  will  carry  wood  with¬ 
out  any  word.  We  can  send  the  dog  on 
any  errand.  The  dog  is  three  years 
old,  and  has  double  dew  claws  on  his 
hind  legs. 

He  will  also  get  down  and  crawl  on 
his  stomach,  roll  over  and  upon  com¬ 
mand  roll  back.  He  will  also  catch  a 


Who  Has  Saved  a  Life? 

IN  the  issue  of  December  17,  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  reproduction  of  the  Life 
Saving  Award  given  to  John  A. 
Schwartau,  Jr.,  of  Norwichtown,  Conn. 
Here  is  a  letter  which  we  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  John: 

“I  received  my  Life  Saving  Award 
quite  a  while  ago  and  have  been  wanting 
to  thank  you  but  between  homework  and 
helping  with  the  work  on  the  farm  it  has 
been  put  off  time  and  again,  but  this  time 
it  has  not. 

“I  wish  that  you  would  extend  my  most 
sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  awarding  of  this  Life  Sav¬ 
ing  award  to  me.  I  am  having  it  framed 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  treasure  it 
forever.”  John  Schwartau,  Jr. 

In  order  that  new  readers  of  this 
page  may  know  about  the  Life  Saving 
Award,  here  are  the  rules  under  which 
it  is  given: 

1.  Any  boy  or  girl  not  living  in  a  city 


Marshall  Bielby,  an  enthusiastic  4-H  Club  member  who  lives  near  Rome, 
Oneida  County,  New  York.  Marshall  has  done  outstanding  work  in  raising 
calves. 
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Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted, two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double-thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

THE  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  Tidewater  Gulf  Red  Cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight- 
fitting.  No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides 
absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1857  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A .  A. 

^Sj 

Fruit  Grower 

Fertilizers  for  the  Orchard 


Get  your  FREE  copy  of 
yrCQ  Burpee’s  1932  Garden  Beok 

i.  —  world’s  greatest  garden 
guide.  Describes  all  best  flowers 
and  vegetables  with  117  NEW 
varieties.  Hundredsof  pictures. 
Planting  information.  Write 
today.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co., 

161  Burpee 
~  Building, 
jj.^Philadelphia 


If  Garden^  floral  Guide 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites. 
all  about  growing  them.  Rare  colors,  W 
giantsizes.  Money -saving  special  offer* 

Finest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,’ 
plants,  bulbs,  including  famous ) 

Rochester  Asters.  Oldest  mail  seed  , 
house  and  foremost  Aster  specialists. 

[Write  Today  for  this  FREE  Book.' 

JAMES  VICK,  152  Pleasant  St. 

Rochester,  N.Y.  “The  Flower  City " 


Alfalfa — Clover — and  Timothyin  carlots. 

Write  for  prices.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


WE  all  recognize  the  necessity  of 
supplying  certain  plant  nutrients 
to  the  soil  for  the  production  of  the 
best  crops.  The  production  of  the  best 
apples  requires  some  thought  as  to  fer¬ 
tilizer  requirements.  What  should  be 
applied  and  how  much  should  be  plac¬ 
ed  about  each  tree?  Where  should  it 
be  applied  and  when?  To  the  answers 
of  each  of  these,  one  should  require  the 
“why.” 

Of  the  ten  or  more  elements  found 
in  all  plant  tissue,  the  three  most  often 
limiting  growth  are  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  potash.  Under  some  con¬ 
ditions  calcium  may  be  either  directly 
or  indirectly  a  limiting  factor.  With 
apples  I  believe  we  'may  safely  consider 
the  first  three  as  the  possible  limiting 
factors  influencing  the  crop  directly. 

What  fertilizer  should  be  applied? 
Tests  comparing  nitrogen  alone  with  a 
fertilizer  embracing  all  three  elements, 
a  complete  fertilizer,  have  been  none 
too  uniform  as  to  results.  We  know 
that  the  supply  of  both  phosphorus  and 
potash  in  the  soil  is  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  the  trees  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  question  is  not  their 
presence  but  their  availability.  Can  the 
supply  be  absorbed  by  the  tree?  To 
date  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence 
showing  that  the  tree  cannot  get  what 
is  needs  of  these  two  elements.  On 
the  other  hand,  nitrogen  is  not  present 
in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  as  a 
rule  and  a  ready  response  is  secured 
by  its  application. 

There  are  two  other  factors  which 
should  be  considered — the  moisture  and 
organic  supplies.  They  are  closely  re¬ 
lated.  A  large  quantity  of  organic 
matter  not  only  conserves  moisture 
but  also  favors  the  holding  of  nitrates 
and  the  making  available  of  other 
necessary  elements.  Good  cover  crops 
generally  require  the  application  of  a 
complete  fertilizer. 

How  Much  to  Apply 

A  young  bearing  tree  should  have 
from  three-fourths  to  four  pounds  of 
readily  available  nitrogen.  The  quan¬ 
tity  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  secure 


Prichard’s  Scarlet  T opp 


Harris  Seeds 

Try  Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 

BEST  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN:— high  quality;  mild 
thick  flesh;  attractive  appearance;  may  be  planted 
closely. 

BEST  FOR  THE  MARKET  GARDEN brilliant  red 
throughout;  smooth;  deep  globe  shape;  free  from 
stem  cracks;  heavy  yielder  on  good  soil. 

Send  for  Harris’  1932  Catalogue 

which  describes  many  special  strains  and  new  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  flowers — If  you  grow  for  market 
send  for  market  growers  list. 

Free  copy  sent  on  request 
JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

Moreton  Farm  R.F.D.  No.  40,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 


STOKES  NEW 
SEED  BOOK 

As  for  50  years  one  of  the  few  important  seed  catalogs  pub¬ 
lished.  Waited  for  by  an  ever-increasing  public,  because  it  is 
interesting  and  authentic, — not  afraid  to  tell  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong  points.  The  product  of  a  house  which  believes 
that  quality  is  above  quantity, — that  fewer  but  better  vari¬ 
eties  bring  the  result  the  present  day  gardener  looks  for. 

A  MONEY  SAVING  BOOK 

10%  discount  allowed  on  all  orders  placed  prior  to  February  15, 1932  and  a  further 
discount  for  club  orders.  This  is  the  year  to  make  your  dollar  go  the  farthest. 

Stokes  beautiful  catalog,  in  natural  colors,  offers  a  choice  selection  of  the  very 
best  vegetables  and  flowers. 

In  times  of  stress  there  is 
always  a  sense  of  security  in 
making  ones  own  garden.  A 
half  century  of  satisfaction 
lies  behind  Stokes  Seeds.  Do 
not  fail  to  secure  a  copy  of 
our  1932  seed  book. 


■■■•■■■■MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO---——. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Seed  Growers 

Dept.  B,  P.  O.  Box  923  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Please  send  your  new  catalog  free. 

Name . 

Address . 


good  vigorous  wood  growth  and  foli¬ 
age.  If  complete  fertilizers  are  used, 
the  application  should  furnish  the 
above  amount  of  nitrogen. 

Fertilizer  should  be  broadcast  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  away  from  the  trunks. 
The  feeding  roots  should  be  encouraged 
to  spread.  A  good  time  for  application 
of  fertilizers  is  generally  considered  to 
be  about  three  weeks  before  bloom  in 
order  that  the  nitrogen  may  be  avail¬ 
able  to  assist  in  the  setting  of  fruit. 

Fertilizer  is  applied  to  accomplish 
certain  results  and  you  should  adapt 
the  application  to  meet  the  needs.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  manured  trees 
suffer  less  from  drought  than  some 
others.  This  is  due  to  the  addition  of 
humus.  See  that  you  are  supplying  this 
need  by  adding  organic  matter  to  the 
soil.  Fertilizer  may  help  to  grow  it. 

— E.  P.  Christopher. 

Blueberry  Soil  Requirements 

What  are  the  soil  requirements  of  blue¬ 
berries  and  what  is  the  best  type  for  gar¬ 
den  culture? 

Blueberries  are  adapted  to 
growth  on  acid  soils  only.  The  best 
soils  should  be  light  and  preferably 
sandy,  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  humus.  Soils  containing  lime 
or  in  fact,  any  garden  soil  that  will 
grow  good  vegetables,  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  blueberry  culture.  Blueberries 
are  of  such  wide  distribution  that  they 
grow  wild  and  practically  on  all  lands 
that  are  in  any  way  suited  to  their 
growth. 

Commercial  plantations  of  blueber¬ 
ries  certainly  should  not  be  attempted 
upon  lands  not  naturally  suitable  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  modify  garden 
soils  containing  lime,  even  in  a  small 
amount,  so  that  blueberries  can  be 
grown  successfully. 

The  blueberries  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  most  readily  to  garden  culture 
are  of  the  high  bush  type.  Although 
these  are  most  frequently  found  in 
swamps,  such  conditions  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  or  even  desirable.  Well-drained 
land  during  the  growing  season  will 
give  best  results.  There  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  good  supply  of  water  avail¬ 
able  while  the  fruit  is  maturing. 

Pollinizers  for  R.  I. 
Greenings 

What  variety  of  apples  is  the  best  pol- 
linzer  for  Greenings? 

THE  best  pollinizer  is  usually  the  one 
that  has  the  largest  amount  of 
viable  pollen.  Delicious  has  the  largest 
amount  of  viable  pollen  and  if  you  want 
to  use  the  smallest  number  of  trees, 
use  Delicious.  If  you  are  going  to  plant 
a  Greening  orchard,  we  would  advise 
a  50  per  cent  planting  of  McIntosh  and 
50  per  cent  Greenings.  Even  Baldwins 
will  give  good  results  if  planted  50-50 
with  that  variety. 

Nitrogen  Sources 

Will  nitrate  of  soda  give  better  results 
in  the  orchard  than  sulphate  of  ammonia? 

NITRATE  of  soda  will  give  a  some¬ 
what  quicker  response  than  sulphate 
of  ammonia  but  according  to  the  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station,  over  a  period  of 
years  there  is  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  Considering  the  cost,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  is  usually  lower  per 
unit  of  nitrogen  than  nitrate  of  soda; 
on  the  other  hand  the  continued  use  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  will  in  time  create 
an  acidity  injurious  to  blue  grass  which 
means  liming  occasionally  so  that  in 
the  long  run,  the  cost  of  your  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  plus  lime  make  equal  the 
cost  of  your  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  a 
question  of  about  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  another. 


A  very  high  percentage  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  value  of  manure  is  lost  through 
leaching  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  The  way  to  stop  this  loss  is  to 
get  the  manure  out  on  the  fields  in  the 
spring. 


Get 
more 

No.  Ps 

More  Potatoes  Per  Acre 
—  Fewer  Acres  Per  Farm 

is  the  best  slogan  for  1932. 
Large  acre  yields  of  No.  1 
potatoes  mean  lowproduction 
costs  and  big  profits.  In  a 
three-year  fertilizer  test  at 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  one  ton 
of  5-10-10  fertilizer  per  acre 
averaged  28.3  more  bushels 
of  No.  1  potatoes  than  one 
ton  of  5-10-5. 

Potatoes  remove  from  the 
soil  more  potash  than  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
combined.  Fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  plenty  of  potash  give 
plants  the  extra  vigor  needed 
to  produce  large  yields  of  the 
No.  1  potatoes  that  are 
prized  on  all  markets. 

Potash  is  as  cheap  today  as 
it  was  20  years  ago.  Make 
sure  that  your  potatoes  get 
plenty  of  potash.  Demand  a 
fertilizer  containing  at  least 
10%  potash. 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY.,  Inc. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Baltimore  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POTASH  COPAYS 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  ail  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red. 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 


anteed.  Revolving  paddles 


with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
,C  ”  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
»  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ftiaules  Seed  Book 


Ireel 


Chock  fun  of  low  prices  on  the  ftoesj  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and  garden 
— also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops  and 
highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid  from 
now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to  you 
from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

^  .  ,  462  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

finest  Vedetablesi 


k'/tite  today 


American  agricultur. 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re* 
suits.  Try  one. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1932 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


A  Spray  Ring  That  Works 

By  Harry  J.  Flint 
Erie  County,  N.  Y Farmer 


IN  the  fall  of  1929  a  group  of  farmers 
in  our  community  (Akron)  were  call¬ 
ed  together  by  the  Erie  County  Farm 
Bureau  to  study  the  possibilities  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  potato  spray  ring.  At  that 
meeting  the  cost  of  running  such  a  ring 
was  given  to  us  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
as  well  as  the  results  from  other  spray 
rings  in  the  County. 

The  community  in  which  I  live,  had 
always,  up  to  several  years  ago,  been 
able  to  produce  a  fairly  good  quality 
of  potatoes,  but  due  to  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  which  have  been  increasing  in 
this  whole  area,  had  gradually  declin¬ 
ed  in  potato  acreage.  Several  of  the 
men  at  that  meeting  were  very  pessi¬ 
mistic  toward  the  organizing  of  a  po¬ 
tato  spray  ring,  but  by  thoroughly  can¬ 
vassing  our  community  we  were  able 
to  organize  a  potato  spray  ring  of 
thirty-five  acres  which  cost  us,  the 
first  year,  about  $17  per  acre  to  spray. 
We  bought  our  machine  and  pooled  our 
material  order  with  other  spray  rings 
in  the  County  to  get  wholesale  prices. 
We  hired  a  local  operator  and  started 
off  for  parts  unknown.  Our  first  year 
was  a  success  with  an  increase  of 
about  80  bushels  per  acre  over  the 
check  rows  which  we  left  in  the  fields 
to  determine  whether  or  not  potato 
spraying  paid. 

This  good  news  spread  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  following  year  we  had 
seventy  acres  in  our  potato  spray  ring. 
The  total  cost  the  second  year  of  spray¬ 
ing  potatoes  six  times  with  the  ma¬ 
chine,  labor  and  material  furnished, 
was  $8.84  for  the  six  sprays.  The  men 
in  our  community,  including  myself, 
became  very  much  interested  and  we 
began  to  get  a  big  kick  out  of  spray¬ 
ing  potatoes.  We  became  interested  in 
certified  seed  and  I  dare  say  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  Akron  Spray  Ring 
who  does  not  use  certified  seed  now. 

By  the  following  year,  which  was 
1931,  the  interest  in  potato  spray  rings 
had  gradually  increased  so  that  we 
had  in  the  Akron  Community,  three 
spray  rings  and  two  traction  outfits, 
covering  about  sixty  acres  and  one 
large  power  outfit,  spraying  100  acres, 
and  I  believe  that  in  the  near  future 
another  ring  will  be  organized  to  take 
care  of  the  men  who  have  been  on 
the  outside  looking  in. 

In  each  of  our  rings  we  have  a  spray 
ring  chairman  to  whom  we  pay  the  re¬ 
quired  fee  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  chairman  hires  the  operator 
of  the  machine  and  pays  his  expenses. 
The  sprayer  is  not  operated  by  any  of 
our  members  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
use  it  except  members  of  the  spray 
ring  and  only  for  the  acreage  which 
they  specify  at  fhe  beginning  of  the 
season.  We  try  very  hard  to  treat  all 
our  members  alike  and  to  show  no 


favoritism  towards  any  and  I  believe 
that  has  been  the  real  factor  which 
has  brought  success  to  the  spray  rings 
in  this  section. 

Our  difference  in  yield  this  past  year 
was  around  68  bushel  per  acre  over 
check  rows  which  were  left  in  differ¬ 
ent  fields  and  even  during  this  year  of 
low  prices  I  know  that  potato  spraying 
has  paid.  We  have  less  number  two 
and  three  potatoes  in  our  fields  and 
the  quality  of  the  number  ones  cannot 
be  excelled. 

All  of  our  members  in  the  potato 
spray  ring  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  through  their  help  we  have  been 
able  to  have  several  potato  meetings  in 
our  community  to  help  us  on  our  fer¬ 
tilizer  problems,  good  seed,  insect  and 
disease  problems.  We  give  our  F'arm 
Bureau  absolute  control  in  the  super¬ 
vision  and  operation  of  these  potato 
spray  rings.  This  in  itself,  I  believe, 
cuts  out  any  petty  jealousies  which 
might  exist  in  the  ring  and  makes 
every  man  a  real  cooperator. 

I  might  state  that  the  buying  of  our 
material  for  the  spraying  of  these  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  three  potato  spray  rings 
in  our  community  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  spraying  at  least  50%.  I  have  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  Akron  Spray  Ring 
this  past  season  and  have  received  and 
paid  out  the  necessary  running  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  ring.  The  chairman’s  job 
in  managing  these  spray  rings  is  no 
easy  one  but  when  you  think  that  you 
are  being  of  some  real  service  to  your 
fellow  farmers,  you  do  not  regret  the 
time  it  takes  to  act  as  chairman. 

We  all  are  interested  in  the  better¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  I  believe  that 
the  potato  spray  rings  are  aiding  us 
in  that  one  step. 


Soil  for  Growing  Plants 

How  can  we  mix  up  a  good  soil  for 
growing  early  plants? 

GOOD  soil  to  use  as  a  base  is  sandy 
loam.  Lighter  soils  can  be  improved 
by  adding  some  organic  matter,  and 
heavier  soils  by  adding  sand  and  or-  j 
ganic  matter.  In  general,  a  good  soil  j 
for  growing  plants  can  be  made  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  fine  loam,  rotted 
manure,  and  sand.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Another  method  is  to  make  a  com¬ 
post  pile  of  successive  layers  of  manure 
and  dirt,  turning  it  at  least  twice  and 
keeping  it  moist  so  that  decay  will  be 
fairly  rapid.  This,  of  course,  has  to  be 
done  some  time  before  the  plants  are 
to  be  grown. 


In  1930  alfalfa  returned  $1.02  for 
each  hour  of  labor.  The  average  return 
in  New  York  state  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  75  cents  an  hour. 


"Dawgawn,  I  knew  something  like  this  would  happen  if  1  ivashed  the  car!” 

— JUDGE. 
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How  to 


THERE  are  two  ways  to  save 
money  on  gasoline. 

One  is  to  buy  regular-priced 
gas. 

The  other  is  to  buy  Ethyl  Gas¬ 
oline. 

The  difference  is  that  the  regu¬ 
lar-priced  gas  saves  you  pennies 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  but  the 
Ethyl  Gasoline  saves  you  dollars 
in  the  operation  of  your  car. 

With  Ethyl,  you  save  on  the 
engine  wear-and-tear  that  cuts 
down  car  life  and  trade-in  value. 
You  save  wear-and-tear  on  your¬ 
self  by  having  a  more  powerful, 
more  responsive  engine.  You  save 
by  less  frequent  carbon  removal. 
You  save  by  getting  more  of  the 
power  out  of  each  gallon  of  fuel 
you  buy.  After  all,  it’s  the  power 
you  get  out  of  gasoline — the  way 
each  gallon  makes  your  car  run— 
that  is  the  real  measure  of  value. 

More  people  are  buying  Ethyl 
today  than  bought  it  in  the  most 
prosperous  times.  Farmers  who 


used  it  before  in  passenger  cars 
only  are  now  putting  Ethyl  in 
trucks  and  tractors  too.  Bus  com¬ 
panies,  truck  companies,  and 
other  operators  of  heavy-duty 
engines  have  found  that  Ethyl 
Gasoline  makes  a  saving  over 
and  above  its  additional  cost 
and  brings  out  the  best  per¬ 
formance  of  the  engine  at  all 
times. 

Start  using  Ethyl  in  all  your 
engines  tomorrow  and  watch  the 
saving.  When  you  are  buying  a 
new  car  or  new  equipment,  buy  a 
high  compression  engine.  It  will 
give  you  more  of  the  value  in 
Ethyl  Gasoline — and  Ethyl  in 
turn  will  bring  out  the  full  per¬ 
formance  of  these  new  and  better 
motors. 

The  quality  of  Ethyl  Gasoline 
on  every  count  is  maintained  by 
laboratory  inspection  of  samples 
collected  daily  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York  City. 


Buy  ETHYL  GASOLINE 


C  E.G.C. 1932 


GOOD 

GASOUHE 
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Ethyl  fluid  contains  Itad 
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How  to  get 
the  same  milk 
at  lower  cost 


.  .  .  AND  SAVE  YOURSELF  FROM  FEEDING  AND  CARING  FOR  SO  LARGE 
A  HERD  AND  RELEASE  THE  MONEY  YOU  HAVE  INVESTED  IN  THEM 


Let  the  PRICE  for  milk  and  cream 
and  butter  be  what  it  will,  if  you  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  them 
enough,  you  can  make  a  good  profit. 
That  is  why  economy  of  production 
is  more  important  today  than  quan¬ 
tity  production!  And  that  likewise 
is  why  you’ll  be  interested  in  a  way 
to  get  the  same  amount  of  milk  from 
fewer  cows. 

In  a  two  years’  test  at  the  research 
farm  of  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  one  herd 
of  cows  averaged  8,744.2  pounds  of 
milk.  Another  herd  averaged  only 
6,177.4  pounds.  Or,  in  actual  produc¬ 
tion,  17  cows  equaled  23.  Interpret¬ 
ing  these  figures  in  terms  of  econ¬ 
omy,  it  cost  only  89c  a  hundred  to 
produce  milk  from  the  one  herd  and 
$lf09  from  the  other. 

It  wasn’t  production  capacity  that 
made  the  difference.  They  were  all 
too  much  alike.  It  wasn’t  feed  or 
care.  The  cows  in  both  groups 


received  the  same  feed  and  care.  The 
only  difference  between  these  two 
groups  of  cows  was  that  one  received 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  and  the  other 
did  not.  This  and  this  alone  accounts 
for  the  big  difference  in  production 
and  economy  —  is  the  reason  why  17 
cows  equaled  23. 

What  does  Stock  Tonic  do  to  make 
this  vast  difference?  It  looks  after 
the  cow  just  as  oil  guards  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  a  busy  machine.  It  supplies 
the  minerals  to  keep  her  body  up, 
the  conditioning  properties  that  her 
busy  machinery  needs.  It  makes  this 
machine  more  efficient,  so  that  it  can 
handle  more  feed  and  turn  it  into 
the  finished  product,  milk! 

Today — with  milk  prices  not  what 
they  used  to  be  —  is  more  than  ever 
the  right  time  to  use  Stock  Tonic. 
See  a  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or  write 
direct  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess 

Improved  Stock  Tonic 

a  conditioner  and  mineral  supplement 


Herd  Infection 


J7I7DRI7TQ.  White  or  Brown  Yearlings,  special  rat 
r  CIUUj  1  O  .  hunters.  Females  $5 ;  Males  $4.  Yearling 
female  mated  with  young  male  $7.50.  Young  stock, 
females  $4.25.  Males  $3.75.  One  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  Route  I.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


GOATS 


TOGGENBURGS,  Nubians,  Saanans.  Bucks,  does,  kids. 
Pairs,  trios,  herds.  Goldsboroughs  Goatery,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


QL  .j „ „  J  PONIES.  Reduced  prices  for  Christmas  gifts. 

oneildnu  a.  p.  Porter  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


COLLI  E  PUPPI ES — Sable  &  Wh.  Intelligent  cow  drivers 
Males  $7.  Females  $4-50.  P. Hamilton,  Cochranville.Pa. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  feeders — Berkshire  &  Chester,  Chester  & 
Yorkshire  crossed:  6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each,  8-10  wks. 
old  $3.25  each,  12  wks.  extras  $4.50  each.  Ship  what 
you  need  C.O.D. — vaccination  25c  per  pig,  if  necessary. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
Vaccinated 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $2.50  EACH 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


With  the  A .  A. 

Dairyman 


Use  More  Products  of  Your  Dairy 


Editor’s  NOTE — Some  time  ago  we 
asked  for  letters  on  “How  1.  Get  My 
Family  to  Use  More  Dairy  Products .” 
On  this  page  we  are  giving  you  some 
of  the  replies.  After  all,  if  milk  is  good 
for  city  folks,  why  is  it  not  just  as 
good  for  farmers?  It  is  good  business, 
too,  when  prices  of  things  we  sell  are 
low  and  prices  of  things  we  buy  are 
high,  to  use  just  as  much  as  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can  of  things  which  are  produced 
on  farms. 

GETTING  my  family  to  consume 
large  quantities  of  dairy  products 
is  easy.  My  husband  says  if  every  one 
used  as  much  milk  as  we  do,  there 
would  be  no  surplus. 

First  of  all,  we  drink  it,  usually  cold. 
For  variety  or  if  the  children  want  a 
warm  drink,  I  serve  cocoa.  They  are 
also  fond  of  eggnog.  Of  course,  I  cook 
with  it.  Our  griddle  cakes,  butter 
cakes,  and  Johnny  cakes,  are  always 
made  with  milk  and  never  water.  My 
family  is  fond  of  milk  puddings — bread, 
tapioca,  and  rice.  In  summer  we  have 
lots  of  ice  cream  and  cottage  cheese. 
In  winter  I  serve  many  cheese  dishes 
— baked  macaroni  and  cheese,  or  more 
frequently  macaroni  with  cheese  sauce. 
Salmon  and  many  other  foods  combine 
beautifully  with  cheese.  My  children 
like  toast  over  which  I  have  poured 
either  cheese  sauce  or  hot  milk  for  a 
winter  supper  dish.  Creamed  vegeta¬ 
bles  I  serve  the  year  around.  Occasion¬ 
ally  I  serve  cream  soup  of  some  kind, 
but  we  really  prefer  meat  soups. 

We  use  butter  both  in  cooking  and 
on  the  table,  never  oleo.  First  of  all, 
being  used  to  butter,  none  of  us  like 
the  taste  of  oleo,  and  furthermore  it 
seems  to  us  a  mighty  short-sighted 
policy  to  buy  oleo  and  thus  help  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  own  market. 

Like  most  farmers  we  don’t  have 
much  ready  money,  but  by  building  our 
menus  around  dairy  products,  supple¬ 
mented  by  our  own  vegetables  and 
fruit,  we  have  nourishing  yet  economi¬ 
cal  meals. — M.  B.  C. 

*  #  * 

A  Pound  of  Butter  a  Day 

WE  have  eighteen  head  of  cattle, 
but  we  also  have  ten  children.  We 
use  one  pound  of  butter  each  day,  as 
I  cook  yeast  bread  every  third  day 
and  for  supper  I  cook  forty  rolls  which 
are  always  eaten  while  still  warm  with 
plenty  of  country  roll  butter. 

I  use  good  fresh  milk  to  make  my 
bread  and  ten  children  drink  plenty  of 
fresh  milk  with  warm  bread.  Two  of 
my  girls  make  plenty  of  puddings  from 
whole  milk.  We  make  our  own  ice 
cream  all  through  the  winter,  whenever 
we  can  get  ice  out  of  the  trough  or 
cooling  tank.  One  girl  bakes  cup  cakes 
five  days  a  week  for  the  kiddies’  lunch 
boxes.  She  uses  milk  in  the  cakes  and 
cream  in  the  icing.  When  we  have 
boiled  rice  for  supper,  we  use  four 


quarts  of  milk  and  a  half  pound  of 
butter. 

Nearly  everything  we  cook  requires 
milk  or  butter,  or  both,  such  as  pud¬ 
dings,  boiled  rice,  gravies,  bread, 
creamed  potatoes,  creamed  onions,  and 
creamed  carrots.  Eggs  are  also  better 
fried  in  butter.  When  roasting  duck  or 
chicken,  I  rub  them  well  with  butter. 

I  myself  like  plenty  of  butter  and 
milk,  especially  butter  on  hot  cakes 
these  cold  mornings,  and  I  know  the 
kiddies  love  lots  of  milk.  I  make  my 
own  syrup  to  go  over  hot  cakes,  and 
make  my  own  cake  batter,  using  milk 
and  you  just  ought  to  see  the  kiddies 
sit  down  and  eat  home-made  hot  cakes, 
home-made  syrup  and  drink  about  half 
of  a  sixteen-quart  bucket  of  milk  right 
fresh  from  the  cooling  tank. — MRS.  C.P. 
*  *  * 

No  Surplus  Here 

IF  all  farmers’  wives  used  as  much 
milk  and  butter  as  I  do,  there  would 
never  be  such  cheap  prices  for  milk 
and  butter.  There  are  nine  of  us  in  our 
family  and  I  use  three  gallons  of  milk 
every  day  and  eight  pounds  of  butter 
a  week.  If  the  price  of  butter  is  high, 
I  use  it  just  the  same.  I  know  of  far¬ 
mers  using  oleo  when  butter  is  high. 
Such  farmers  ought  to  be  arrested  for 
running  their  own  business  down  and 
everyone  else’s. 

You  can  easily  use  lots  of  milk 
where  there  are  children,  for  milk 
gravy,  hot  cereals,  oyster  stew,  co- 
coanut  pie,  hot  chocolate,  etc.  As  for 
butter,  you  can  fry  eggs  in  it,  make 
cream  puffs  and  use  butter  on  griddle 
cakes.  I  always  make  my  cakes  with 
butter.  I  use  lots  of  baked  potatoes 
with  plenty  of  butter  on  them,  lots  of 
bread  and  butter,  fry  potatoes  with 
butter.  I  use  bread  and  milk  every  day. 
There  are  days  when  I  use  even  more 
milk  than  anything  else.  Milk  and  but¬ 
ter  are  our  main  foods,  cheap  or 
high. — MRS.  D,  E. 

*  *  * 

The  Family  Does  the  Rest 

MILK  to  drink,  milk  on  cereals,  in 
soups,  in  creamed  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  in  puddings,  in  all  possible 
cooking;  cream,  plain,  for  cereals, 
coffee,  and  any  other  use,  when  it  is 
handy.  Cream,  whipped,  on  practically 
everything  except  mashed  potatoes! 

Seriously  speaking,  most  families 
could  use  unlimited  quantities  of 
cream,  especially  whipped,  if  it  were 
available,  which  it  too  seldom  is.  It  is 
very  healthful  and  a  delicious  food. 

Butter,  (and  we  buy  it),  is  used  in 
all  possible  ways;  for  seasoning;  on 
potatoes  in  place  of  gravies;  piled 
thick  on  bread,  biscuits,  hot  breads, 
for  warming  over  potatoes  and  for 
cooking  any  meats  or  fish  that  it  may 
be  used  for  without  scorching  and  for 
cakes.  ( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Little  Irene  Adams,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Adams 
of  South  Hiram,  Maine,  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  brother’s  Hereford 
steers  which  won  three  prizes  at  the  Cornish  agricultural  fair,  last  fall. 
The  picture  was  sent  to  us  by  John  L.  Woodbury. 
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Clip  cows,  save  time 
More  profit 


Enjoy  bigger  milk  checks  .  . . 
as  much  as  a  dollar  a  month 
per  cow  more  .  •  .  by  regular 
clipping.  Do  a  better,  quicker 
job  the  easier  one-man  way 

lErff 

ELECTRIC  U 

Clipmaster 

Clips  Horses,  Cows,  Dogs 

t 

It’s  the  world’s  fastest,  finest 
electric  clipper.  Great  reserve 
power.  Easy  grip  and  perfect 
balance  in  any  clipping  posi- 
tion. Quality  throughout.  Ball¬ 
bearing  tension  keeps  plates 
sharp  longer .  Plugs  in  any  light 
socket;  or  runs  from  auto  bat¬ 
tery.  20  feet  rubber  covered 
cord.  Fully  guaranteed  by 
world’s  largest,  oldest  estab¬ 
lished  makers  of  clipping  and 
shearing  machines.  At  any 
dealers,  or  sent  direct;  $2  with 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  In  or¬ 
dering,  describe  current  avail¬ 
able.  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company,  5664  Roosevelt 
Rd.,  Chicago. 

Satisfaction  or  Your 


Get  Oar 
New  Catalog 

Describes 
world’s  largest 
line  of  power  and 
hand  clippers. 


Only 


$1850 


With  110-120  Volt 

Universal  Motor 
with  Built-on  Alu¬ 
minum  Handle 

$19.50 

Special  Voltages 
Slightly  Higher 

Money  Back 


MANUFACTURER 
OFFERS  TO  PUT 
500  MEN  TO  WORK 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Everyone  is  talking  about 
the  national  company  which  is  creating  a 
sensation  by  an  offer  to  put  500  men  to  work 
immediately,  with  an  opportunity  for  excel¬ 
lent  incomes  from  the  start.  The  Davis  Paint 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  is  seeking 
local  Demonstrators  and  Distributors  every¬ 
where  to  introduce  their  well  known  line  of 
highest  quality  paints  and  roofings.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  states  that  any  man  out  of  work 
or  seeking  a  bigger  income  can  qualify  by 
writing  to  the  manufacturer  and  applying 
for  the  position.  No  investment  of  any  kind 
is  required.  Men  who  desire  to  earn  $50.00  a 
week  at  the  start  are  urged  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  B.  J.  Davis,  the  President  of  the 
Company,  for  details  about  the  position.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  write  fully  about  themselves, 
and  give  three  good  references.  Those  in¬ 
terested  should  address  their  letters  to  Mr. 
Davis  personally.  Desk  19,  Davis  Paint 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  (Advt) 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  $2.50  8-10  WEEKS  OLD  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES,  $4.00. 

WjU  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  Money 
Order.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sates  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Nice  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.25  each. 
Vaccination  25c  if  required.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
No  crating  charge. 

WM.  GABRIEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  R.  F.  D. 


SPOTTED  pL*  __  —SOWS.  BOARS,  PIGS.  A.  M. 

POLAND  Valinas  KENNEL,  R.l.  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Lnw  Prim  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites,  75 
rv  x  i  U.C  precj  SOWSi  pigs  &  boars.  World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  blood  must  please.  C.  E.  CASS  EL,  Hershey,  Pa. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
Cheese  is  used  in  many  forms  and 
ways,  both  plain  and  in  cooking.  I  am 
not  giving  recipes  for  uses  of  these 
products  since  all  cook  books  and  farm 
papers  furnish  plenty.  But  my  way  of 
getting  quantities  of  dairy  products 
eaten  by  my  family  is  to  put  the  pro¬ 
ducts  into  the  foods,  and  on  the  table 
“as  is”,  the  family  does  the 
rest. — “Housewife.” 


Taught  to  Like  Them 

HOW  do  I  get  my  family  to  consume 
large  quantities  of  dairy  products? 
That  is  easy.  They  have  been  taught  to 
like  and  expect  them.  A  meal  is  not 
complete  without  milk  served  in  some 
form  for  everyone.  If  they  do  not  get 
it,  they  ask  for  it;  even  the  baby  holds 
out  his  little  hands  toward  his  cup.  In 
warm  weather  we  drink  milk,  in  cold 
weather  cocoa.  The  family  consists  of 
three  children  ages  1,  2V2,  and  5  be¬ 
sides  my  husband  and  myself.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  use  at  least  6  quarts  of  milk 
(testing  5%  butterfat)  every  day;  in 
summer  we  use  more.  In  addition  to 
the  milk,  we  use  from  V2  to  1  pint  of 
cream  and  at  least  V2  lb.  butter,  and 
1  pint  buttermilk  when  we  have  it. 

My  husband  is  a  dairyman,  so  we 
have  plenty  of  good  fresh  milk  most 
of  the  time  (our  milk  is  sold  direct  to 
consumers — it  is  Grade  A  Raw)  and  I 
try  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Most  of 
the  vegetables  are  served  either  with 
butter  or  cream.  Thex  children  make 
the  main  part  of  their  supper  on  milk 
— in  fact  the  whole  family  does  lots 
of  times.  We  all  like  creamed  soups. 
There  is  such  a  variety  of  them  and 
they  are  so  nourishing  and  tempting, 
especially  after  working  in  the  cold 
all  day.  Most  every  day  I  make  some 
kind  of  milk  pudding — part  of  which 
the  children  .  have  for  supper — rice, 
bread,  pumpkin,  tapioca,  cornstarch, 
custard  or  Indian.  Most  of  these  pud¬ 
dings  call  for  eggs  too,  which  add  to 
their  nourishment,  and  each  one  is  al¬ 
most  a  complete  meal  in  itself.  The 
children  love  them  as  they  also  do 
their  large  dish  of  morning  cereal  ser¬ 
ved  with  lots  of  milk  and  cream.  And 
healthier  children  you  wouldn’t  ask  to 
find.  I  believe  their  hoaidi  is  due  in 
great  part  to  their  large  consumption 
of  dairy  products. — Mrs.  A.  B.  J. 


Chicken  Fried  in  Butter 

I  HAVE  found  that  invariably  people 
are  fond  of  milk  and  milk  products 
if  properly  and  attractively  served.  In 
our  home  milk  is  used  as  a  beverage 
rather  than  tea  or  coffee. 

We  make  our  own  butter  so  have  all 
the  cream  we  care  to  use,  which  is 
no  small  amount,  as  both  are  not  used 
sparingly  in  any  way.  Some  people  do 
not  know  their  worth  in  making  food 
wholesome  and  delicious.  Some  city 
guests  had  a  little  girl  who  had  been 
watching  me  prepare  the  dinner,  then 
ran  to  her  mother  exclaiming,  “Oh, 
mama,  she  is  frying  chicken  in  real 
butter  and  I  never  smelled  anything 
so  good.” 

Either  butter  or  cream  or  both  are 
used  for  shortening  in  cookies  and 
cake,  biscuits  and  gems,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  no  substitutes  you  can 
purchase  will  compare  in  producing  a 
soft,  fine-textured  product.  Cereals  are 
cooked  in  milk,  potatoes  are  warmed  in 
cream  and  butter,  vegetables  are 
creamed  in  the  same  way,  and  lavishly 
used  in  soups,  desserts  etc.,  in  fact, 
there  are  but  few  things  I  can  pre¬ 
pare  but  that  some  one  or  all  are  used. 
Do  I  hear  “extravagance”?  But  “Milk 
and  its  products  are  the  most  nourish¬ 
ing,  health-giving  foods  we  have,”  and 
is  it  economy  for  farm  housewives  to 
sell  all  their  own  delicious  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  buy  inferior  store  foods,  pay¬ 
ing  much  more?  Should  we  condemn 
city  people  for  not  using  our  products 
while  we  ourselves  use  substitutes? — 
MRS.  J.  M.  S. 


fed  more  than  they  can  pay  for  and 
the  good  cows  do  not  get  enough.  The 
second  method  is  better  because  each 
cow  gets  grain  in  accordance  with  her 
production,  but  the  third  way  is  the 
best  of  all.  By  individual  feeding,  we 
mean  feeding  an  animal  up  to  her  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce.  Suppose  an  animal 
is  giving  thirty  pounds  of  milk.  We 
might  say  that  she  should  get  ten 
pounds  of  grain.  However,  it  may  be 
that  if  you  increase  her  grain  up  to 
fifteen  pounds  that  she  will  then  pro¬ 
duce  forty-five  pounds  of  milk. 

Individual  feeding  is  followed  to  a 
high  degree  where  animals  are  on  of¬ 
ficial  test.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  ani¬ 
mal  just  as  much  as  she  will  possibly 
consume  without  going  off  her  feed. 
Perhaps  the  average  dairyman  cannot 
afford  to  go  this  far  but  many  feel  that 
time  given  to  individual  feeding  pays 
very  well. 

Farmers  commonly  believe  that  cows 
produce  best  if  they  are  always  milked 
by  the  same  person.  Experimental 
work  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  that  “when  cows 
are  accustomed  to  having  different 
men  care  for  them,  it  appears  that 
milking  by  a  strange  person  will  re¬ 
sult  in  no  material  decrease  in  produc¬ 
tion,  providing  he  is  as  efficient  as  the 
regular  milker.” 

Dairy  cows  should  have  all  the  water 
that  they  need  and  when  they  want  it. 
Drinking  cups  in  the  stable  make  this 
possible.  They  often  repay  the  dairy¬ 
man  for  their  cost  in  a  single  season 
through  increased  milk  production. 

“Oat  varieties  for  New  York  State” 
is  a  new  bulletin  now  available  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  The  bulletin  says  oats  may  be 
grown  profitably  in  the  Empire  State 
and  proceeds  to  tell  how  it  may  be 
done.  Ask  the  office  of  publication  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  the  free 
bulletin  E-214. 


one-piece  mouth-piece 


to  produce  clean  milk 

JUST  look  at  this  new  Burrell  Mouth  Piece 
— a  single  piece  of  solid  rubber  l  Simple, 
sanitary  —  nothing  to  assemble!  Let  the 
Burrell  make  it  easy  for  you  to  produce 
clean  milk  —  easy  for  you  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Single¬ 
tube  system  with  rubber  joints.  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 

Cherry -Burrrell  Corp.,  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Vl»<'aA<*V 

' 


V4 


'Guioaktp  the  new  patented 

meat  coverings, 
prevent  mold  and  keep  skippers, 
i  flies  andotherinsectsfrom  spoiling 
1  your  home -cured,  smoked  meat. 
J  Made  to  exact  shape — easytouse — 
1  less  trouble — less  expensive  than 
yellow  wash,  bags,  wrappings  or 
other  old  methods.  Money-Back 
Guarantee .  Third  Successful 
Year.  Stoplosses.  Write  today! 

A  large,  new  illustrated  folder  just 
off  the  press.  This  folder  tells  all 
about  Casaks  Protectors  and 
just  what  they  will  do  for  you. 
Send  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 

Ettlinger  ftaUikb-  Mfg.  Co. 

o-7no  /-’l - c. - *  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


2702  Cherry  Street, 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Quickly  Heals  Delicate  Tissues 


Feeding  Cows  as  Individuals 

THERE  are  three  ways  to  manage 
feeding  of  grain  to  a  dairy  herd: 
every  cow  can  be  fed  alike,  each  cow 
can  he  fed  according  to  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  or  each  cow  can  be  fed  as  an  in¬ 
dividual. 

The  first  method  is  not  likely  to 
prove  profitable  because  poor  cows  are 


No  Other  Ointment 
So  Penetrating 

When  udder  and  teat  troubles 
hold  up  the  milk  flow,  quick  healing 
is  vital.  But  be  sure  your  treat¬ 
ment  is  safe  for  delicate  tissues. 

Bag  Balm,  especially  compounded 
for  this  purpose,  is  a  highly  refined, 
medicated  ointment  containing  a 
penetrating  antiseptic  oil  found  in 
no  other  preparation.  This  oil  car¬ 
ries  the  medication  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble,  promotes  circulation 
rapid  healing.  Cuts,  chaps,  bruises 
and  inflammation  are  often  cleared 
up  between  milkings;  caked  bag, 
bunches  and  similar  troubles  are 
treated  with  remarkable  results. 

Keep  it  on  hand  and  use  it  freely. 
Cannot  taint  milk.  Big  10-ounce 
package,  60  cents  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores  or 
mailed  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 


Send  for  FREE  Sample 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc., 

Dept.  19 A,  LyndonYille,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  sample 
(worth  15c.).  I  enclose  4c.  stamps  to 
pay  postage. 

Name  . . 

Address  . . 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1932 


January  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


1 

Class 

Fluid  Milk 

Dairymen's 

League 

1.79 

Sheffield 

Producer* 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.35 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  .. 

1.36 

2B 

Cond.  Milk _ 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

1.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.55 

1.35 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  i  Leaque  price  for  January  1931.  was 
$3.37  for  S.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

Tbe  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  Suffers  Another  Break 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Jan.  9, 

Jan.  2, 

Jan.  10, 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Higher  than  extra  . 

24  -24'/* 

29 

29  -29'/* 

Extra  (.92sc.)  _ 

23'/* 

28 

28'/* 

84-91  score  . 

20  -23 

23'/* -27'/* 

25  -28'/, 

Lower  Grades  - - 

19  -19'/* 

22  -23 

24  -24'/* 

The  butter  market  has  continued  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  bears.  The 
week  ending  January  2  found  the  but¬ 
ter  market  badly  dazed.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  weekend  rest  would  check  the 
pressure  and  relieve  matters,  but  the 
hope  was  a  false  one  for  on  Monday, 
January  4,  the  market  opened  in  a 
weak  condition  suffering  a  break  of 
from  lc  to  l%c.  Supplies  of  all  grades 
have  been  liberal  following  the  holiday, 
and  with  a  very  nervous  feeling  pre¬ 
vailing  throughout  the  trade,  receivers 
were  anxious  to  clear  arrivals  and 
keep  their  floors  clean.  Accordingly, 
values  were  cut  in  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
duce  the  freest  distributing  movement 
possible.  Apparently,  the  cut  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  on  Tuesday,  January  5, 
prices  dropped  still  lower.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  New  York  market  presented 
a  steadier  appearance.  92  score  but¬ 
ter  held  steady  at  26c  and  active  buy¬ 
ing  supported  values  in  good  shape. 
Thursday  found  the  market  again  turn¬ 
ing  weaker  and  from  then  on  a  steady 
decline  set  in  until  the  close  on  Satur¬ 
day  noon,  January  9.  At  that  point  the 
market  was  weak  and  unsettled  and  the 
outlook  most  uncertain.  The  closing 
rates  in  New  York  were  considerably 
below  par  with  Chicago  and  it  was 
hoped  that  this  would  have  a  strength¬ 
ening  influence. 

The  weakness  has  arisen  chiefly  from 
the  steady  increase  in  accumulated 
stocks.  The  free  use  of  butter  prior 
to  the  holidays  fell  off  sharply  follow¬ 
ing  the  New  Year.  Butter  has  not 
moved  into  distributing  channels  as 
fast  as  it  arrived  and  accumulations 
have  piled  up,  creating  a  selling  pres¬ 
sure.  Advices  point  to  a  steady  increase 


Tractor  of a  Hundred  Uses 


do  Em  work  or  many  mem 

Sav«a  time,  labor,  money— on  farms,  truck 
“■  gardens, nurseries, poultry  ranches, 
estates,  etc.  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  .harvests  .mows ;  runs  saws, 
washing  machines,  pumps,  etc. 
1932  Gear  Shift  Model  has  3 
speeds  forward,  and  reverse. 
Boy  can  operate.  Briggs  &  Strat- 
jon  Engine.  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Special  Low  Introductory  Price  on 
new  Gear  Shift  Model.  Write  today 
for  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER! 

MAKE  DEPENDABLE  TRACTOR  FROM  OLD  CAR 
SHAW  Equipment  converts  old 
Ford,  Chevrolet,  etc. ,  into  power¬ 
ful  tractor  at  low  cost.  New  High 
Arch  Model  (30-in.  clearance) 
straddles  1  or2rows  corn .  Does  all 

farm  work.  Runs  belt  machinery.  -  - 

Easy  to  attach— we  tell  you  how.  Growers’  Manual”.  Write! 

8HAWMFG.CO.,  AA-I,  Front  St- ,  Galesburg,  Kans. 


in  the  make  and  this  factor  plus  the 
diversion  of  butter  from  other  cities 
has  given  us  a  most  difficult  situation. 

Retail  prices  are  all  out  of  line  with 
the  wholesale  market.  Chain  stores  are 
charging  all  kinds  of  prices,  usually  2 
pounds  for  something  like  60c.  Small 
or  independent  stores  charge  more.  In 
Poughkeepsie  the  independents  are  get¬ 
ting  anywhere  from  35c  to  38c  a  pound 
for  the  best  butter.  If  the  retail  market 
were  to  keep  more  in  line  with  the 
wholesale  trade  more  butter  would 
move  into  distributing  channels.  With 
salaries  and  wages  being  cut  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  buying  power  is  reduced  and 
unless  retail  prices  come  down  severe 
economies  must  naturally  follow.  It  is 
a  vicious  circle  that  is  stagnating  busi¬ 
ness.  All  the  while  rents  and  taxes  con¬ 
tinue  to  mount  which  keep  the  business 
man  in  hot  water.  It  is  a  serious  sit¬ 
uation. 

The  only  good  feature  of  the  butter 
market  lies  in  the  limited  storage  hold¬ 
ings.  On  January  8  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
12,853,000  pounds  of  butter.  On  the 
same  week  day  last  year  they  had 
34,994,000  pounds.  During  the  first 
week  in  January  the  same  cities  re¬ 
ported  storage  reductions  totaling 
1,430,000  pounds.  During  the  same 
period  last  year  they  reported  reduc¬ 
tions  totaling  1,906,000  pounds. 

Fresh  Cheese  Prices  Lower 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  .... 
Fresh  Average  .. 

Held  Fancy  . 

Held  Average  .. 


Jan.  9,  Jan.  2,  Jan.  10, 
1932  1932  1931 

13  -l4'/2  l4'/2- 15'/2  18  -19 
12  13'/* 

l6'/i-l8  l6'/*-l8  2l'/*-22'/* 


were  bringing  45c  a  dozen  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  all  colors  from  the  darkest 
brown  to  calk  white.  Very  few  of  them 
were  clean,  being  covered  with  mud, 
manure  and  blood.  In  New  York  City 
wholesale  markets,  they  would  not 
have  brought  more  than  24c  or  25c  a 
dozen  and  yet  Mrs.  John  H.  Housewife 
was  taking  it  on  the  chin  at  the  rate 
of  45c.  The  condition  of  the  eggs 
showed  that  they  were  not  produced 
under  well  managed  conditions  for  no 
good  poultryman  would  market  such  a 
product.  This  immediately  make  us 
skeptical  of  the  freshness  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  We  tell  this  incident  with  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose  in  mind.  The  first  is  that 
in  many  sections  poultrymen  may  find 
a  more  satisfactory  market  near  at 
home  than  they  would  in  New  York 
City.  The  second  purpose  is  to  point 
out  that  it  is  futile  for  business  men 
to  expect  satisfactory  consumption  of 
eggs  when  people  are  working  on  re¬ 
duced  wages  while  retail  prices  remain 
high. 

On  January  8  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  941,- 
000  cases  of  eggs.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  reported  1,039,000 
cases.  During  the  first  week  in  January 
the  ten  cities  reduced  their  storage 
stocks  by  188,000  cases  of  eggs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  re¬ 
ductions  totaled  246,000  cases.  When 
the  storage  deal  starts  the  market  is 
going  to  be  in  fair  shape  to  take  on 
stock. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Good 


Toward  the  end  of  the  week  ending 
January  9  fresh  cheese  prices  turned 
weaker  and  then  lost  ground  following 
weaker  advices  from  western  producing 
sections.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  cheese  market  has  been  seriously 
influenced  by  the  severe  break  in  but¬ 
ter  values.  The  cheese  market  has  been 
very  quiet  for  a  long  time  and  with  its 
statistical  position  less  favorable  than 
butter  it  has  been  something  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  us  that  a  reduction  did  not  set 
in  sooner. 

On  January  8  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  11,- 
528,000  pounds  of  cheese.  On  the  same 
week  day  last  year  they  held  14,124,000 
pounds.  During  the  first  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary  storage  stocks  in  the  ten  cities 
were  reduced  416,000  pounds.  During 
the  same  period  last  year  reductions 
amounted  to  377,000  pounds.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  out-of-storage  move¬ 
ment  has  exceeded  that  of  a  year  ago 
(during  corresponding  periods)  in  a 
number  of  weeks. 

Nearby  Eggs  Lose  More  Ground 


FOWLS 

Leghorn  . 

Jan.  9. 
1932 
25-26 

Jan.  2, 
1932 
24-25 

Jan.  10, 
1931 

28 

Colored  . 

21-23 

19-21 

21-23 

CHICKENS 
Colored  . 

18-22 

18-20 

22-26 

Leghorn  _ 

.............. 

16-18 

15-16 

20-22 

BROILERS 
Colored  . . 

12-22 

12-20 

38-45 

Leghorn  ... 
Old  Roosters  ... 

15-18 

10-11 

12-17 

10-11 

35-40 

15 

Capons  . . 

_ — - _ ,r 

30-35 

30-35 

40-42 

Turkeys  . 

_ ........ 

20-30 

20-32 

35-40 

Ducks,  Nearby  . 

. . . 

17-26 

20-26 

26-32 

Geese  . 

17-23 

19-21 

22 

The  live 

poultry 

market 

during  the 

Special  Low  Introductory  Price 
on  '32  Model.  Write  today  for 
10-Day  Tria  I  Offer!  State  which 
machine  you’re  interested  in. 

tDCC-SHAW  du-all 

rnCL  Catalog:  and  “Truck 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Tears  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  Quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


MLIVEPOUnR 


1 


SMp  Tour  live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 

York’s  Oldest  live  Poultry  House.  Established  1881 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  9. 

Jan.  2. 

Jan.  10, 

HENNERY 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Selected  Extras  . 

25 

-26 

34-35 

32  -34 

Average  Extras  . 

24 

-25 

33 

31  -31'/* 

Extra  Firsts  . 

23 

-23'/* 

31-32'/* 

30  -30'/* 

Firsts  . 

22'/* 

- 

29-30 

29  -29'/* 

Undergrades  . 

27-28 

Pullets  . 

27-28 

26'/* 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

25 

-26 

31-33 

34  -35 

Gathered  . 

23'/* 

27-29'/* 

29  -33'/* 

WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE 
and  BROWN  EGGS  direct 
from  the  farm.  Write  for 
shipping  cards.  Our  87  years  service  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


Although  the  New  York  egg  market 
suffered  weaknesses  during  the  week 
ending  January  9  nearbys  suffered  the 
severest  decline  of  all,  supplies  being 
extremely  heavy.  The  fact  that  these 
heavy  supplies  of  nearbys  weakened 
the  market  on  Pacific  Coast  whites  and 
forced  declines  on  all  leading  grades 
gives  some  idea  of  the  flood  of  eggs 
that  has  swamped  New  York.  On 
Thursday,  January  7,  reports  from  the 
West  of  colder  weather,  snow  and  win¬ 
try  conditions  strengthened  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  number  of  shippers  withheld 
their  goods  from  the  market  expecting 
values  to  turn  firmer.  The  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  advanced  to  a  level  above  par  with 
New  York.  The  situation  looked  prom¬ 
ising.  On  Friday  hopes  went  a  glim¬ 
mering  as  added  supplies  rolled  in  and 
prices  turned  easier.  It  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  spring-like  weather 
conditions  prevailing  throughout  most 
of  the  producing  sections  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  heavy  lay.  Whether 
this  will  bring  the  birds  into  their 
spring  flush  earlier  remains  to  be  seen. 
Similar  conditions  have  existed  before. 

In  spite  of  the  low  wholesale  market 
the  retail  trade  continues  to  get  full 
prices.  On  Saturday,  January  9,  the 
writer  priced  Dutchess  County  eggs  in 
a  chain  store  in  Poughkeepsie.  They 


week  ending  January  9  was  the  best 
it  has  been  since  last  fall.  In  the  first 
place,  slaughter  houses  were  in  good 
shape  to  start  business  on  Monday, 
January  4,  and  the  supply  of  poultry 
was  not  burdensome.  During  the  best 
market  days  Producer’s  Price  Current 
characterized  the  fowl  market  by  say¬ 
ing  that  “to  the  close  of  the  week  un¬ 
der-priced  old  hens  were  about  as 
scarce  as  their  teeth.”  The  supply  of 
fowls  out  of  the  best  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  is  very  limited  and  the 
bulk  of  the  supply  is  coming  from  the 
south  and  southwest,  the  quality  of 
which  is  very  irregular.  Fancy  chick¬ 
ens  sold  well.  Any  stock  showing  stag- 
giness  moved  slowly  at  first  but  even 
this  undesirable  stuff  closed  firm  and 
sold  well.  Pullets  were  quoted  any¬ 
where  from  21c  to  29c  depending  on 
breed  and  quality,  but  many  fancy 
large  Rocks  brought  over  30c.  Long 
Island  ducks  were  scarce  and  nearby 
farm  fattened  geese  easily  brought  23c. 
Hen  turkeys  still  bring  30c  while  big 
toms  are  down  to  20c.  Supplies  of 
broilers  continue  heavy  and  at  a  com¬ 
parable  price  consumers  appear  to  pre¬ 
fer  nice  roasting  chickens.  Therefore, 
the  bigger  the  broilers  the  more  closely 
they  approach  the  roasting  stage  and 
more  readily  move  out. 

Inquiries  come  asking  specifications 
on  pullets.  Usually  a  pullet  is  classified 
by  the  trade  as  a  female  bird  weighing 
between  four  and  five  pounds.  Heavier 
weights  are  classed  as  fowls  and  small¬ 
er  as  broilers. 

In  the  Produce  Trade 

The  tone  of  the  potato  market  con¬ 
tinues  steady  to  firm.  Long  Islands  in 
150  pound  sacks  are  quoted  at  $1.70  to 
$1.85  while  Maines  bring  $1.60  to  $1.75. 
In  bulk  Long  Island  stock  brings  $2.10 
to  $2.25;  Maines  $1.85  to  $2. 

Cabbage  strengthened  to  some  extent 
after  the  turn  of  the  year  advancing 
to  $20  to  $25  in  bulk.  Retail  prices  vary 
widely.  In  Poughkeepsie  we  pay  from 
3c  to  4c  per  pound  which  means  a  hulk 
spread  of  $60  to  $80  per  ton. 

Carrots  from  New  York  State  are 
selling  well  and  the  market  trend  is 
upward.  They  are  now  bringing  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  hundred  and  from 
90c  to  $1.15  per  50  pound  bag,  washed. 

Squash  is  working  higher,  nearby 
Hubbard  advancing  to  $4  to  $4.50  per 


barrel.  Nearby  Marrow  also  brings 
$4.50  per  barrel. 

The  apple  market  has  been  very  dull 
on  barrel  and  basket  stock.  The  mild 
weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  the 
trade.  In  some  lines  prices  havp  not 
held,  although  most  varieties  bring  a 
dollar  a  bushel  or  better.  Macs  bring 
up  to  $2.25;  Kings  75c  to  $1.25,  De¬ 
licious  85c  to  $1.25;  R.  I.  Greenings 
$1.00  to  $1.75;  Wealthy  85c  to  $1.25. 
Baldwin  75c  to  $1.00. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Demand  quiet,  supply  lib¬ 
eral.  Values  trending  easier.  Prices 
range  all  the  way  from  $4  to  $8.50  de¬ 
pending  on  quality.  Cows  about  steady, 
bringing  from  $1  per  100  for  light  up 
to  $4.50  for  heavy.  Bulls  meeting  fair 
outlet,  market  steady  at  from  $2.75  to 
$4.60. 

VEALERS — Demand  fairly  active  for 
nearbys.  Held  steady  up  to  close  when 
tone  was  a  shade  easier.  Primes  $9  to 
$10;  medium  to  good  $6.50  to  $8.75; 
others  down  as  low  as  $3. 

LAMBS — Meeting  fairly  active  de¬ 
mand,  fully  supported.  Prime  $6  to  $7; 
common  to  good  $5  to  $5.75;  others  $4 
to  $4.50. 

HOGS— $4  to  $5.25. 

DRESSED  ROASTING  PIGS— 
meeting  slow  sale  at  lower  prices,  10c 
to  16c  per  pound. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— 
Receipts  light  to  moderate  during  the 
week.  Trading  slow  in  early  part,  im¬ 
proving  at  end.  Market  steady  till  Fri¬ 
day,  when  an  active  demand  caused  an 
advance.  Fresh  receipts  per  pound: 
Choice,  all  weights,  10-llc,  a  few  extra 
fancy,  90-120  lbs.,  at  a  premium;  fair 
to  good,  8-10c;  small,  50  lbs.  and  under, 
6-7c.  Deacon  skins  without  tails  are 
bringing  15-25e  each. 

DRESSED  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— 
Receipts  moderate  during  the  week,  de¬ 
mand  slow  and  limited,  all  through. 
Market  barely  steady.  Per  head,  poor 
to  fancy,  $2.00-$7.00.  Imitations,  $1.00- 
$4.00. 

DRESSED  DOMESTIC  RABBITS— 
Receipts  and  demand  light,  prices 
ranging  from  15c-20c  per  pound. 

LIVE  DOMESTIC  RABBITS— Re¬ 
ceipts  moderate  all  through  the  week. 
Trading  slow  and  stock  accumulating. 
Market  steady,  10c-20c  per  pound. 


F eeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 


Jan.  9, 


(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1931 

Wheat.  (May)  _ 

•56'/* 

.85% 

Corn,  (May) . 

.40 '/8 

.71% 

Oats,  (May) . . . 

.26 

.33% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No  2,  Red . 

.73 

.74'/* 

.98% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

.51 

.52% 

.86% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

■38!/4 

.38% 

.44 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 
Ground  Oats  . . . 

19.50 

26.00 

Spring  Bran  .  _ 

15.50 

21.00 

Hard  Bran  . . . 

17.50 

22.50 

Standard  Mids  _ 

15.50 

20.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

18.50 

24.50 

Flour  Mids  . . 

16.00 

22.50 

Red  Dog  . 

17.00 

23.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ _ 

18.00 

30.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

17.00 

29.50 

Corn  Meal  . . 

18.00 

30.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

18.00 

33.00 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

23.00 

37.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

20.00 

30.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

22.50 

32.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

32.50 

34.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 

20.00 

35.00 

Beet  Pulp  . 

The  above  quotations  taken  from 

the  weekly 

feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

and  Markets  are 

for  straight  carlots.  f. 

o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Prices  on 

mixed 

cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult 

your 

local  freight  agent  for 

freight  rates 

to  your  station. 

Hay  Prices  Unchanged 

The  hay  market  in  the  principal 
eastern  cities  remains  substantially  the 
same  as  last  week.  Timothy  grading 
No.  1  in  all  size  of  bales  was  very 
scarce.  The  bulk  of  the  receipts  grade 
No.  3  or  poorer  and  sell  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $17  per  ton  down  to  $10.  As 
yet  demand  has  not  shown  much  life. 
Rye  straw  is  a  little  easier. 

Bean  Market  Quiet 

The  bean  market  is  very  quiet.  The 
demand  is  generally  running  to  a  hand 
to  mouth  policy  and  values  are  not 
well  sustained.  Marrows  are  quoted  at 
$3.25  to  $3.75  (at  retail  these  same 
beans  are  bringing  anywhere  from  7c 
to  10c  per  pound).  Pea  beans  are 
quoted  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  (retail  5c  to 
6c  per  pound) ;  Red  Kidneys  $3.  to 
$3.60;  White  Kidneys  $4.25  to  $4.75; 
Round  Cranberry  $4.50  to  $5.25;  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $3.50  to  $4.25. 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1932 

Farm  News  from  New  York 


' The  Governor’s  Message  —  Grange  'Tax  Program 


THE  message  given  to  the  Legislature 
ture  by  Governor  Roosevelt  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  January  6,  was  of  a  hopeful  and 
constructive  nature.  We  are  quoting  from 
the  message  a  few  of  the  highlights  of 
especial  interest  to  farmers  of  the  State : 

“I  come  before  you  as  the  governor  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  ask  you 
to  co-operate  with  me  .  .  .  united  in  seek¬ 
ing,  not  local  advantages,  but  rather  the 
most  courageous  and  hopeful  solution  of 
our  common  problems. 

*  *  * 

‘We  know  from  bitter  experience  that 
the  theory  that  a  nation  could  lift  itself 
up  by  its  own  bootstraps  was  not  sound. 

*  *  * 

“Thoroughly  unsound,  even  if  wholly  le¬ 
gal,  banking  practices  have  been  growing 
for  a  generation.  Many  banks  became 
mere  bond-selling  houses.  Many  bankers 
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WGY  Features 

Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
(Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 
at  12:30)— Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  at 
12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55); 

Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:50) 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Life  (Thurs.  at  12:50) 
TUESDAY— Jan.  19 

12:35— "Concerning  Mill  Streams  and  Water-  (T 
wheels,”  Jared  Van  Wagenen,,  Jr.  A 

12:45— "Best  Cellars,”  Clarence  Johnson,  Man-  j) 
ager,  Schenectady  Co.  (N.  Y. )  Farm  A 

Bureau.  vf 

WEDNESDAY— Jan.  20  C\ 

12:35— "The  Importance  of  the  Inspection  of  V 
Meats,”  Dr.  B.  J.  Cady,  Ass’t  U.  S.  A 
Dept,  of  Agri. 

12:45 — "Driving  the  Hens  to  Drink,”  A.  J.  C\ 
Van  Schoick,  Rural  Service,  New  York  J/ 
Power  &  light  Corp.  fp 

THURSDAY— Jan.  21  V( 

12:35 — "The  Nursery  Industry  of  New  York  CN 
State,"  D.  B.  Van  Buren,  Director,  J / 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  N.  Y.  S.  /p 
Dept,  of  Agri.  and  Mkts.  V( 

12:45— "Dollars  and  Sense,”  E.  M.  Smith,  Asst.  C\ 
Manager,  Columbia  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farm  J/ 
Bureau.  /p 

FRIDAY— Jan.  22  S. 

12:35 — "The  Activities  Program  in  a  Small  9\ 
°/  Rural  High  School,”  A.  Winfield  X 

(l,  Trainer,  Supt.  of  4th  Supervisory  Dist..  /p 

Y  Lewis  County.  A 

fJJ  12:45 — County  Agent  Johnson.  9) 

Y  12:55 — "That  Strain  Need  Not  Remain.”  Miss  X 

(l>  Ann  Summers,  Rural  Service  Depart-  (P 

Y  ment,  Niagara  Hudson  System.  A 

8:30— WGY  Farm  Forum.  9) 

Y  SATURDAY— Jan.  23  X 

(v)  12:30 — "Uncle  Henry  Tells  a  Secret,"  Uncle  (P 

Y  Henry  Haskins.  A 

d)  Sj 
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forgot  that  it  was  of  doubtful  ethics  to 
sell  their  own  securities  to  their  deposi¬ 
tors  and  to  trust  funds  for  which  they 
themselves  were  trustees. 

*  *  # 

“From  every  corner  of  the  State  arise 
justiled  complaints  of  the  taxes  on  real 
property,  whether  the  property  consists 
of  stores,  of  citv  homes  or  of  farms. 

*  *  * 

“After  three  long  years,  during  which  I 
have  tried  in  every  part  of  the  State  to 
make  people  understand  that  real  estate 
taxes  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  State  Government,  the  public  is  at 
last  coming  to  realize  that  the  increase 
in  real  estate  taxes  is  due  wholly  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  local  and  not 
State  government.  The  answer  to  the 
problem  of  excessive  real  estate  taxation 
is  reduction  in  the  cost  of  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  answer  does  not  lie  in  having 
the  State  Government  collect  general 
taxes  and  distribute  these  general  taxes 
in  the  form  of  cash  to  the  local  communi¬ 
ties  for  their  local  expenditures.  That  is 
unsound. 

*  *  * 

“In  times  of  stress  we  should  avoid  two 
evil  extremes.  At  one  end  is  the  school 
of  thought  which  believes  that  American 
industry  and  American  business  can  pull 
itself  out  of  the  slough  unaided  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  ...  At  the  other  is  the  pessim¬ 
ism  which  looks  on  the  future  with  fear. 
It  dispairs  not  only  of  American  business 
and  industry,  but  dares  despair  even  of 
American  government  and  American 
character.  Where  shall  we  ourselves  be? 
We  should  not  seek  to  tear  down — except 
to  replace  unsound  materials  with  new. 
•  .  .  Rather  should  we  seek  to  eliminate 
those  methods  which  have  proved  mis¬ 
taken,  and  to  apply  to  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  principles  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  average  citizen  are  given  a  higher 
spiritual  value.” 

*  *  • 

Other  recommendations  of  the  Governor 
include ; 

Emergency  taxes  to  meet  the  $100,000,000 
State  deficit  resulting  from  national 
•conomic  conditions.  He  proposed  that 


additional  levies  be  made  upon  personal 
incomes,  gasoline,  stock  transfers,  motor 
buses  and  trucks. 

Creation  of  an  advisory  council  to  the 
State  superintendent  of  banks. 

Greater  safeguards  for  savings  ac¬ 
counts  of  bank  depositors  and  restriction 
of  the  sale  of  securities. 

Curb  on  local  expenditures  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  more  economical  local 
government. 

Continuation  of  the  reforestation  pro¬ 
gram  as  provided  under  the  recent 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution. 


Grange  Tax  Recommendations 

EVERY  Grange  in  New  York  State 
should  make  the  problem  of  tax  re¬ 
adjustment  and  tax  revision  one  of  the 
major  topics  for  discussion  during  the 
next  few  months.  You  will  recall  that  the 
State  appointed  a  special  commission  on 
tax  revision  two  years  ago  and  this  com¬ 
mission  is  expected  to  report  during  the 
coming  legislative  session.  It  is  probable 
that  we  shall  have  important  changes  in 
the  New  York  State  tax  system.  We  all 
feel  that  farm  real  estate  is  carrying  a 
very  unjust  share  of  the  tax  burden  at 
the  present  time.  Here  are  some  of  the 
essential  points  in  the  situation  at  the 
present  time. 

1.  There  is  no  State  tax  on  real  estate 
in  farm,  village  or  city.  All  farm  taxes 
on  real  estate  are  used  for  local  pur¬ 
poses,  that  is,  the  support  of  schools, 
township,  county  or  other  local  unit. 

2.  Counties,  townships  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts  receive  practically  all  of  their  sup¬ 
port  from  taxes  on  real  estate  or  from 
allocation  of  State  funds  such  as  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  income  tax,  gasoline  tax, 


Will  You  Attend  the  | 
Master  Farmer  ^ 
Banquet? 

LAST  year  when  the  New 
York  Master  Farmer  banquet 
was  held  during  Farmers’  Week, 
at  Ithaca,  there  were  actually 
hundreds  who  were  disappointed 
when  the  supply  of  tickets  gave 
out  before  theirs  had  been  se¬ 
cured.  This  year,  the  banquet  will 
again  be  held  on  Thursday  eve-  (t, 
ning,  February  18,  of  Farmers’  Jj 
Week,  at  Ithaca.  As  long  as  v 
tickets  last  we  are  giving  those  (ij 
who  wish  to  attend  an  oppor-  \ 
tunity  to  make  reservations.  $ 
Tickets  will  cost  $1.75  each  as  (b 
they  did  last  year.  Send  us  your  J) 
name  telling  how  many  you  want  v 
and  we  will  mail  out  your  tickets  (b 
S)  in  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  get  J 
{£  them  before  the  banquet.  ^ 
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automobile  registration  tax  and  others, 
or  from  funds  sent  directly  from  the 
State  Treasury  for  the  support  of  roads, 
school  districts,  etc. 

3.  There  are  four  ways  of  decreasing 
taxes  on  farm,  village  and  city  real 
estate. 

(a)  By  reducing  local  expenses.  A 
limited  amount  can  be  done  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

(b)  By  obtaining  aid  through  taxes  col¬ 
lected  by  the  State  Government  from 
other  sources  than  real  estate  with  a 
portion  allocated  to  localities. 

(c)  Greater  State  aid  to  definite  en¬ 
terprises,  such  as  schools  and  roads. 

(d)  By  the  State  taking  over  definite 
local  functions,  such  as  additional  road 
maintainance  or  others. 

4.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  State 
itself  must  find  sources  of  additional 
revenue  for  the  support  of  State  Govern¬ 
ment  this  year.  The  following  additional 
sources  have  been  suggested : 

(a)  Increase  income  taxes 

(b)  Taxes  on  cigarettes  and  tobacco 

(c)  An  increase  in  the  tax  on  gasoline 

(d)  Taxes  on  luxuries  and  others. 

5.  If  additional  taxes  are  levied  on  gas¬ 
oline,  all  the  money  so  raised  should  be 
spent  on  roads  and  the  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  building  up  a  great  second¬ 
ary  system  of  farm  to  market  roads 
which  will  be  very  much  cheaper  and 
will  serve  a  much  larger  number  of 
farmers  than  do  the  more  expensive 
trunk  line  roads.  The  highway  problem 
is  about  as  important  as  the  taxation  in 
this  State. 

6.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater 
amount  of  relief  to  real  estate  taxes  will 
come  through  one  of  the  following  ways : 

(a)  The  State  taking  over  definite 
functions  of  the  town  or  county  or  school 
districts  such  as  the  upkeep  of  groups  of 
roads,  the  care  of  the  poor  or  others. 

(b)  The  allocation  of  funds  to  the 


The  year  1932  marks  the  cen-  a 
j)  tennial  of  the  New  York  State  j) 
(?  Agricultural  Society.  Meeting  in  (p 
o,  Albany  on  Wednesday,  January  Q\ 
J  20th,  the  list  of  speakers  will  in- 
((  elude  Secretary  of  Agriculture  i 
S)  Hyde,  Governor  Roosevelt  and  S) 
Dean  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.  (? 

A.  The  American  Agriculturist  o, 
J  congratulates  the  Society  on  its  J 
([  long  and  honorable  career  and  (f 
S)  hopes  its  birthday  party  will  be  c| 
^  an  entire  success.  ^ 


county,  town  or  school  district  for  speci¬ 
fic  purposes  rather  than  in  the  general 
budget  such  as  an  increased  allotment 
for  building  secondary  roads,  increased 
school  aid,  or  increased  aid  for  the  car¬ 
ing  for  the  poor  without  the  State  taking 
over  any  of  the  responsibility  other  than 
providing  an  appropriation. 

7.  The  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Conference  Board 
recently  passed  the  resolution  quoted  be¬ 
low  which  was  endorsed  by  the  complete 
conference  board  at  their  meeting  called 
at  Syracuse  Saturday,  December  19th. 


Tax  Resolution 

Whereas,  real  estate  xin  farm,  village, 
and  city  makes  up  only  U0  per  cent  of  the 
total  wealth  of  the  State  and  yet  bears  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  tax  burden  of  the 
State  and  its  subdivisions. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  any  revision  of  the 
tax  system  in  New  York  State  should 
provide  as  its  first  and  most  important 
principle,  that  the  total  tax  burden  of  the 
State  arid  its  subdivisions  should  be  so 
distributed  that  not  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  tax  raised  should  be  raised 
through  taxation  on  real  estate. 

— F.  J.  Freestone,  State  Master. 


Dairymen  Hold  Mass  Meetings 

AS  a  result  of  the  recent  price  reduc¬ 
tions  in  milk,  dairymen  of  New  York 
State  are  holding  mass  meetings  in  a 
number  of  counties  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  their  efforts  in  the  hope  of  bet¬ 
tering  present  conditions. 

Jefferson  County  dairymen  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  Watertown  on  Friday,  Jan¬ 
uary  15th,  and  the  next  day  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  dairymen  gather  at  Ogdens- 
burg. 

These  meetings  are  sponsored  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  farm  organizations  and  have 
for  their  object  the  uniting  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  towards  the  end  of  improving  pres¬ 
ent  conditions. 


Experiment  Station  Report 

MARCH  1  will  mark  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  New  York.  The  annual  report 
just  published  shows  that  the  Station  is 
carrying  on  more  than  one  hundred  major 
lines  of  work,  including  some  which  may 
have  far  reaching  effects  on  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  State. 


New  York  County  Notes 

STEUBEN  COUNTY— There  has  been  a 
heavy  sleet,  rain  and  snow  storm;  every¬ 
thing  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  Gas 
well  drilling  will  soon  commence  on  the 
Derrick  farm  in  the  town  of  Wheeler, 
and  on  the  Keith  farm  in  the  town  of 
Thurston.  There  is  a  gas  pipe  line  through 
the  town  of  Wheeler  now.  Potatoes  are 
selling  at  25c. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY— It  has  been  a  very 
nice  fall  and  winter  up  to  date,  but  we 
are  having  a  blizzard  today.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  plowing  done,  and 
it  has  been  a  good  time  to  cut  wood. 
Nearly  everything  is  cheap.  Eggs  are  35c 
to  45c  a  dozen ;  potatoes  35c  to  50c  a 
bushel;  apples  75c  to  $1.25  a  bushel;  pork, 
$9.00  per  one  hundred ;  hay  not  selling 
at  any  price.  A  good  many  cows  are  being 
sold. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Worthy 
Master  Glenn  Sheldon,  Past  Master  Ralph 
Wing,  State  Steward  Van  Whittemore, 
Deputy  Albert  Hull,  Past  Master  Bert 
Rogers,  and  other  past  officers  are  busy 
installing  the  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  thirty-four  Granges  in  St.  Lawrence 
County. 

A  general  get-together  meeting  of  all 
the  dairymen  of  St.  Lawrence  County  is 
scheduled  for  the  middle  of  January.  The 
newly  elected  Mayor,  Ralph  Monisette, 
and  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  Ogdensburg, 
have  tendered  the  use  of  the  City  Hall 
and  its  rest  and  conference  rooms.  Those 


best  fitted  to  discuss  the  dairy  problems 
of  this  community  will  be  asked  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  gathering  and  a  round-table 
discussion  will  be  held.  Unity  of  thought 
is  needed.  The  business  men  of  our  city 
want  to  learn  first  hand  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us,  so  that  we  may  all  work 
hand  in  hand  to  the  benefit  of  this  dairy- 
land  of  ours. 

Floyd  Robinson,  the  efficient ,  manager 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  plant  at  Heu- 
velton,  New  York,  has  been  transferred 
to  Sherman,  New  York.  We  have  lost  a 
real  good  man,  and  Sherman  has  gained 
one. 

Eggs  are  selling  for  45c  a  dozen;  po¬ 
tatoes,  30c  a  bushel;  no  investment  in 
hay.  East  Lisbon  cheese  factory  still 
making  a  few  cheeses.— H.  M.  K. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

WITH  S.  N.  Stimson  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  as  speaker,  the  Erie 
County  Farm  Bureau  is  holding  a  series 
of  dairy  meetings.  Now  when  dairying 
is  less  profitable,  is  the  time  when  good 
methods  and  management  are  more  than 
ever  essential.  Mr.  Stimson,  with  a  farm 
and  herd  of  his  own,  is  in  a  position  to 
give  practical  as  well  as  scientific  in¬ 
formation. 

*  *  * 

Winter  wheat  is  one  of  the  principal 
cash  crops  in  the  section  around  Castile, 
and  reports  from  there  indicate  that 
farmers  are  apprehensive  that  the  recent 
freezing  temperatures,  with  no  snow  for 
protection,  may  cause  winter-killing. 
Some  years  ago  zero  weather  with  no 
snow  killed  a  large  portion  of  the  crop. 

*  *  * 

In  Chautauqua  County  in  1931  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  starlings  to  fruit  crops,  es¬ 
pecially  cherries  and  grapes,  was  so  great 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  will  this  year  send  an  ex- 
pert  to  see  what  can  be  done  about- get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  pests  that  have  caused 
the  farmers  so  much  loss. 

#  *  * 

The  new  city  officers  of  Dunkirk,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  were  sworn  into  office  the 
morning  of  January  1st,  and  the  first  act 
of  the  new  administration  was  to  order 
a  payroll  slash  of  approximately  $25,000. 


Shorter 

Days 

Are 

Here 

An 

Electric 

Lantern 

Is 


PRAfTTfAI  — New  battery  cells 
r  KAL  1 1LAL  and  buibs  Can  be 

purchased  at  low  cost  in  any  vil¬ 
lage.  It  is  durable  and  will  stand 
hard  treatment. 

ECONOMICAL  ~N  °  matches 

needed ;  ]ust  turn 
a  switch.  Can  be  hung  on  a  nail 
with  bulb  at  the  bottom  so  it  does 
not  cast  a  shadow. 


CONVENIENT  — Costs  one  cent 

per  hour  to  op¬ 
erate.  No  chimneys  to  clean. 


SAFE  — Eliminates  fire  hazard  in 
buildings.  A  red  cover  for 
the  bulb  is  included,  making  it 
adaptable  as  a  tail  light  or  danger 
signal. 


For  a  limited  time  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  will 
without  extra  cost,  include 
batteries  with  every  lantern 
ordered  so  it  will  reach  you 
complete  and  ready  to  op¬ 
erate,  for  only . $2.50 


If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
return  it  to  us  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to 

American  Agriculturist 

Department  L2, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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THE 

BIGGEST  DROP 
IN  EVEREADY 


“  B  tf 


BATTERY 


PRICES  SINCE 


RADIO  BEGAN 


Down  and  down  and  down  have 
come  the  prices  of  radio  “B”  bat¬ 
teries,  the  famous  Eveready  Lay- 
erbilts  included.  And,  in  the  face 
of  these  radical  price  reductions, 
the  long-life,  trouble-free  Layer- 
bilts  have  actually  been  improved 
to  give  you  38%  longer  service. 

With  the  extra  value  which 
Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Bat¬ 
teries  have  given  in  the  past,  how 
is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  price 
and  improve  the  quality  at  the 
same  time? 

The  answer  is:  Lower  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  prompted  by  the  persis¬ 
tent  demand  for  Layerbilts.  And 
endless  research  on  the  part  of 


Eveready  engineers  who  have 
found  new  ways  in  which  to 
construct  a  better  Layerbilt  at 
greatly  decreased  cost. 

The  savings  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  as  the  following  price 
revision  shows:* 

Old  New 
Price  Price 

Eveready  Layerbilt,  No. 

486 — 45-volt,  large  size....  $4.25  $3.25 

Eveready  Layerbilt,  No. 

485 — 45-volt,  medium  size  2.95  2.35 

★ Cylindrical  cell-type  EVEREADY  “B”  BAT- 
TERIES  have  been  reduced  proportionately  — 
some  now  selling  as  low  as  $1.75. 

Layerbilts  are  built  of  flat  cells — wire 
connections  and  waste  space  are  elim¬ 
inated.  This  extra  space  and  freedom 
from  trouble  insures  a  longer  life.  To 
all  this — add  the  extra  38%  of  service 
built  into  the  new  Layerbilts. 


eVEREADy 

Radio  Batteries 


Here  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Ever¬ 
eady  Layerbilt 
construction , 
Only  five  sol- 
derings  and  two 
broad  connecting  bands ,  till  other  connections 
being  made  automatically ,  Waste  space  elim¬ 
inated,  Layerbilt  construction  is  a  patented 
Eveready  feature • 


Here  is  the  in¬ 
side  story  about 
the  ordinary 
45-volt  “B” 
battery  assem¬ 
bled  of  sepa¬ 
rate,  individually  sealed  cells.  There  are  30 
independent  cells ,  connected  by  29  fine  wires 
and  60  soldered  connections— 89  chances  for 
trouble.  Note  the  amount  of  wasted  space. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc.,  General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Branches  :  New  York 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide 


Chicago 


San  Francisco  Kansas  City 
and  Carbon  Corporation 


BABY 


CHICKS 


WORLDS  FINEST ^ 


BLOOD 

LINE 


CHICKS 


6»s 


GUARANTEED-TO-LIVE 

.  Our  chicks  from  Tancred!  Fishel! 
Thompson!  Holterman!  and  other 
famous  Bloodlines  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker,  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity 
us  to  price  our  chiiks  even  lower  than  ordinary 
Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  4 
of  U.S. Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK, 
guarantee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall.  I 


allows 

chicks. 

depts. 

chicks. 

giving 

Tested. 

ndiana 


2,000,000  Chicks  Annually, 

40  Breeds,  bred  by  special- 
,  ists.  Greatest  BIG  egg 

laying  strains.  Pedigree  bred.  Tested,  disease  free.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  14  days.  Post  paid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  every  week  all  year.  LIGHT  BREEDS  7c 
and  up,  HEAVIES  9c  and  up.  BIG  DISCOUNT  ON 
1932  orders  booked  now.  Also,  DUCKLINGS.  BABY 
TURKEYS,  and  GOSLINGS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
and  MATURE  BREEDERS.  If  you  want  the  BEST  in 
vour  community  try  Nabob’s.  CatalSg  free. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  46,  Gambler,  O. 

Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Del. Guar.  Free  Literature 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  50  100  500  1000 

Baron  &  Tancred  Str . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Wh.  W.vandottes  $12.  L.  Mixed  $8.  Asst’d  $7.  Bred  for 
egg  production.  Hatched  from  healthy  winter  laying  stock. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

Prices  Cut  614  Cents  If  ordered  now 
for  spring  shipment.  Best  Egg  Strain 
v«>«  White  Leghorns.  Records  to  336  eggs. 

Guaranteed  to  live  and  outlay  ordinary  chicks.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  bargain  prices. 
Big  catalog  and  special  price  list  free. 

George  B.  Ferris,  923  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CHICK 


If  You  Want  Eggs,  and  Cash  try3'1  hamp3: 

TON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN.  Day  Old  Chicks.  Cir.  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain - $10 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain... . $10 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  . . . $12 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . — . ....$10 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . . . .  $  8 

He  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


AT  SAVINGS  Strong,  Heolthy 

Ml  JHVinUJ  Chicksfrom  money¬ 
making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C.M.LONGENECKER  Box  49,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

Bar.  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply.  Rocks....$2.75 
R. I. Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes....  2.75 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

White,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  and 
Summer  prices.  Write  for  catalog 
Best  laying  strains. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
Box  A,  Port 


50  100  500  1000 

5.25  $10  $48.75  $95 
5.25  10  48.75  95 

4.75  9  43.75  85 

Ancona  chicks  at 
and  special  offer. 

HATCHERY. 
Trevorton,  Penna. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

The  Large  Type,  winter  laying  strain. 
Send  orders  now  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 


I  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN] 

r.;;.:  Jrsa  $10.-100;  $47.50-500;  $90.-1000 


0LLYW00D  LEGHORN  FARM?V?.H&ExLDs 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Order  Your  Chicks  Early 

EVERY  spring  we  get  complaints 
from  readers  because  baby  chicks 
ordered  by  them  are  not  delivered  on 
the  date  they  requested.  This  is  an¬ 
noying,  yet  we  know  that  hatcheries 
are  anxious  to  please  their  buyers  and 
try  to  ship  chicks  when  requested.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  should  remember 
that  eggs  do  not  always  hatch,  neither 
can  hatcheries  tell  in  advance  how 
many  orders  are  coming  in. 

There  is  one  way  to  handle  the  sit¬ 
uation,  which  is  to  put  in  your  order 
early.  There  is  no  reason,  for  example, 
why  you  should  not  order  now,  specify¬ 
ing  the  date  on  which  you  want  de¬ 
livery.  You  will  then  be  more  likely  to 
get  delivery  on  that  date  than  you 
will  if  you  order  only  a  week  or  two 
before  you  want  them. 

There  are  several  other  points  which 
are  worth  while  to  keep  in  mind.  One 
is  that  in  the  long  run  you  get  about 
the  quality  you  pay  for.  Hatcheries 
advertise  chicks  at  different  prices 
and  it  appears  at  times  that  some 
poultrymen  order  the  cheapest  chicks 
and  expect  to  get  the  highest  quality. 
Another  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
often  chicks  are  overheated  or  chilled 
on  the  road  and  many  of  them  die 
from  causes  over  which  the  hatchery 
has  no  control.  You  can  do  your  part 
by  making  arrangements  with  your 
post  office  to  get  the  chicks  at  the 
post  office  just  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
and  by  having  your  brooder  house 
heated  for  several  days  in  advance. 

Most  hatcheries  guarantee  live  de¬ 
livery  and  will  make  good  on  chicks 
that  are  dead  when  they  arrive.  Few 
of  them  will  guarantee  anything  be¬ 
yond  live  delivery.  It  is  the  practice  of 
many  hatcheries  to  put  in  a  few  extra 
chicks  so  that  the  live  chicks  instead 
of  the  dead  ones  should  be  counted 
when  making  replacements. 

Hatcheries  figure  that  it  costs  about 
as  rfiuch  as  they  make  out  of  it  to  get 
a  first  order.  Therefore,  their  profit 
comes  from  receiving  orders  from  the 
same  poultrymen  year  after  year  and 
reliable  hatcheries  are  anxious  to  do 
their  part  and  give  satisfaction  to  their 
customers. 


Selecting  the  Cockerel 

COCKERELS  that  are  selected  for 
breeding  purposes  should  show 
early  sexual  maturity.  This  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
comb  and  wattles  and  the  age  at  which 
they  crow.  The  size  of  the  body  is  an 
important  characteristic  of  a  good 
breeder  and  may  be  determined  by 
handling  the  bird.  High  constitutional 
vigor  is  an  important  point  as  it  affects 
the  general  appearance,  size  and  shape 
of  the  bird.  Cockerels  having  this  vigor 
are  alert,  active,  refined  and  well-de¬ 
veloped.  The  head  of  the  vigorous  male 
is  wide  across  the  skull,  set  with  full 
prominent  eyes  and  has  a  strong  arch¬ 
ed  back.  The  body  is  developed  with 
a  full  round  breast  and  a  full  abdomen. 
The  shanks  are  large  containing  a 
large  amount  of  pigmentation  and  are 
well  set  under  the  body.  If  you  trap- 
nest  and  pedigree  your  chicks  and  you 
have  a  pedigree  of  the  cockerels,  select 
those  cockerels  whose  dams  in  their 
pullet  year  laid  at  least  175  eggs,  or 
still  better  225  eggs.  These  eggs  should 
have  averaged  at  least  24  ounces  or 
better  to  the  dozen. 


For  more  and 
larger  eggs 

There  is  a  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  large  eggs. 
Kerr  breeding  stock  has  a  rep¬ 
utation  not  only  for  the  large 
number,  but  for  the  large  size 
of  their  eggs. 

In  the  egg-laying  contests 
last  year — including  specialty 
breeder  entries  from  the  whole 
U.  S.  —  Kerr  entries  were 
among  the  first  25  to  receive 
awards  for  number  and  size 
of  eggs  laid. 

Kerr  Chicks  have  a  rich  in¬ 
heritance  in  their  heavy-laying 
ancestry.  They  are  hatched 
out  with  vigorous  health  and 
strength.  Reports  from  60,000 
showed  a  loss  of  less  than  5% 
at  three  weeks  of  age. 

100%  safe  delivery  always 
guaranteed.  Special  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Write  for 
Free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  all  particulars. 

Kerr  C^ickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


T 


Fairnort  "Profit 

w-  Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Toncred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 

Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  ^€Tjl|T.r^ 
chicks,  when  you  can  jtet  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

Chicks.  Write  for  full  colored  Catalojt  «nd  Economy  Price*. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  44  Fxirport,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  5.50  10.00  47.50 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

White  Wyandottes  — . .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  4.50  8.00  37.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds.  .  5.00  9.50  45.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa 


1000 
$  90 
90 

110 
I  10 
110 

70 

85 


Breeding  for  Egg  Size 

A  LARGE  number  of  poultrymen  ac¬ 
cept  the  small  egg  or  “Pullet”  egg 
as  something  to  be  expected  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  during  the  fall  and 
winter  and  then  are  satisfied  as  spring 
approaches  bringing  a  slight  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  majority  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced.  Too  often  such  eggs  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  pass  a  somewhat  lax  code  of 
selection  for  hatching  eggs. 

A  large  percentage  of  small  eggs  ob¬ 
tained  on  most  farms  can  be  material¬ 
ly  reduced  by  (a)  maturing  pullets  to 
full  size  before  laying  starts;  (b)  seg¬ 
regating  standard  sized  eggs  in  incu- 


20IS  CENTURY  CHICKS 


{FREE 


CHICKS  6'4c  AND  UP 

— We  ship  C.O.D.  Live 
delivery.  “Marvel"  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices. 

World's  best  strains.  Also 
baby  ducklings.  Write  for  literature 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY, 
Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


s.  C.  White 
LEGHORNS 

New  catalog  ready. 


Chicks  bred  for  quick  maturing 
high  producers.  Bloodtested. 
trapnested,  pedigreed.  Hardy 
northern  bred.  Disease-free. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm, Pulaski. N.Y. 


SUNNYFIELD  “SSaWSMST" 

are  Big  Minorcas — Heavy  Minorcas — Hardy  Minorcas 
Reliable  Minorcas— Have  Egg  Producing  ability— 
Breeders  Tested.  Write — 

SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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From 

World’s  Largest  R.  I.  RED  FARM 

Where  16,000  blood-tested,  trapnested.  breeders 
are  producing  eggs  for  hatching  the  strongest 
and  most  livable  chicks  you  can  purchase. 

98  Percent  Livability 
Guaranteed  Up  To  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  breeding  make  them  out¬ 
standing  in  vigor,  uniform  growth  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Prices  about  15%  lower  than  last  year 

Special  XO  Percent  Discount 

Allowed  on  Orders  Mailed  Before  Feb.  1st 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  describing  matings, 
blood-testing,  trapnesting,  and  pedigreeing. 

REDB1RD  FARM 

Route  II,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY, 


New 

Low  Prices 

"Earn  that  extra  profit  with  1 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  1 0  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  ■ 


T  ARGE  EGG6 

I Lhl  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Kvery  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DEPNTE^’jREERiEBYANK 


All  A  V  VTV  Tancred  Strain 

IV  LJ  A  LI  I  ¥  White  Leghorns....  $8.00  per  100 

%  Barred  Rocks . $10.00  per  100 

MWVWd'lWFCi  S.  C.  Reds . $10.00  per  100 

4  ,H  II  . R  3  Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  $7.00  per  100 

500  lots  14  c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Bloodtested. 
livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W_  HOLTZAPPLE.  Box  62,  ELI  DA.  OHIO 


rmrifQ _ PITT  I  ETQ  (Chick  saving  3c)  4  wks. 

r  U  LiLjCj  1  O  Livability  guaranteed.  R. 
O.P.  200-291-S51  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns 
&  Rocks.  Blood-tested,  health  certified  by  licensed 
Veterinary.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Catalog  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARM  Box  5,  Route  2,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb. 
and  March,  $10.-100;  $47.50-500;  $90.-1000 

Jnniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  9,  Rich! ield,Pa. 


OSSEGE  CHICKS  ♦  GUARANTEED  LIVABILITY 

Get  the  money-making  facts  on  the  world’s  finest  egg-bred 
baby  chicks  with  14 -day  guaranteed  livability.  Also  get 
full  details  of  $500.00  cash  prize  contest.  Free  to  anyone. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  IN  COLORS 
J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY  Box  fTl  OTTAWA.  OHIO 


Pedigreed,  Trapnested,  Bloodtested.  Size 


bators  and  toe  punching  chicks  from 
such  eggs  and  (c)  observing  egg  size 
of  individual  female  breeders.  Breed¬ 
ing  for  greater  egg  size  must  include 
an  observation  of  the  size  characteris¬ 
tics  of  eggs  laid  by  birds  during  their 
first  three  months  of  laying  if  one  is 
to  realize  the  maximum  economical 
gain.  One  old-time  poultryman  recent¬ 
ly  said  that  he  wanted  a  female  breed¬ 
er  to  be  as  heavy  in  her  pullet  year  as 
a  hen,  but  did  not  want  her  to  gain 
weight  during  the  yearling  year.  This 
should  be  a  good  rule  to  follow  for 
egg  size  and  one  should  try  to  elimi¬ 
nate  low  priced  pullet  eggs  without  ob¬ 
taining,  during  the  yearling  year,  eggs 
so  large  that  they  could  not  be  packed 
in  the  common  straw-board  filler. 

It  may  be  asking  too  much  to  re¬ 
quire  a  pullet  to  produce  a  24  ounce 
egg  the  first  time  she  lays,  but  we  can 
at  least  require  a  steady  increase  up 
to  that  weight  providing  not  more 
than  two  weeks  is  necessary  to  reach 
standard  size. — C.  D.  Anderson. 


RED  and  color  of  egg,  non-broodiness.  early 
flllirifC  maturity  and  trueness  to  standard  re- 
LHlLn.0  quirements  are  dominant  in  our  Reds. 
Send  for  catalog.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $11  per  100;  $31  per 
300,  $51.50  per  500;  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

from  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns.. ..$  8.00  $37.50  $70 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix . $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested 

Leghorn  s — Rocks — Reds — W  y  andottes — Anconas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons — Brahmas — Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Box  12 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  9.00  $42.50  $80 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leg .  9.00  42.50  80 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $8-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $9-100.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  post  paid,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C. White  Leghorns . . . $  9.00  $42.50  $80 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  9.00  42.50  80 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mix  $9.  light  Mix  $7.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  Intc^.n^p 

Hampshire  Reds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Reds.  Orpingtons. 
Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  Washingtonville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


at  lowest  prices  In  20  years. 
Our  reputation  and  long  breed¬ 
ing  experience  behind  every  chick.  Popular  breeds. 
Purebred  stock.  Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 
Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co..  Box  28.  Tiro.  O. 


ruirvcs.  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $9.00-100, 
vniuivo  $42,50-500.  $80-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $11-1000, 
$52.50-500.  $100-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $9-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


DUCKLINGS 


— Superlative  Quality  Barred 
Rocks — Single  Comb  Reds — 
Breeders  Tested  for  BWD — 
Low  Prices — Write  for  free  catalog. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

— Tancred — Hollywood.  White  Leghorn  Chicks — Breeders 
Tested — Extraordinary  Quality — Low  Prices — Free  Catl’g. 

REISER’S  WH  ITE^ACRES,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

GIANT  BRAHMAS 

Breeders  Tested  — 
Two  Matings — Low  Prices — Chicks — Eggs — Catalog — Write 

GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS.  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

Reiser’s  Brown  Leghorn  ^“chieks-Bmedl 

ers  Tested — Live — Lay — Exceptional  Matings — Catalog. 

F.  REISER.  ....  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

AMERICAN  ANCONAS 

— Extra  Large — Ex¬ 
ceptional  Matings — Free  Catalog — Low  Prices. 

AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  GRAMPIAN.  PA. 

“PURE  BRED”  PHIPIfQS9  per  100.  Heavy  mixed 
BARRED  ROCK  L1UL1\0S7  per  l00  Prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  C.  O.  D.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
CHARLES  F.  EWING,  R.  2.  McCLURE,  PENNA. 

BABY  CHICKS — Leghorns — Wh.,  Brown  &  Bf. 
nUSKJr  pocks.  Wh.,  Bd.  &  Bf.  Anconas — Blk.  Giants. 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  R.I.  Reds.  Minorcas.  ,  Immedi¬ 
ate  deliveries.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. 

T  urkeys— Ducks — Geese 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
islip,L.I.,New  York 


TITPVFYQ  Pure  bred  M-  Bronze,  B.  Bed,  Nar- 
1  USUVL  1  O  ragansett,  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms. 

WALTER  BROS..  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 

rj  TOMS  24  lbs.  $12.  Selected  from  250  May 

Dronze  hatched  State  Fair  Winners,  rapid  growers. 
Photo  on  request.  Edward  Carroll,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 


3  HILLPOT 
“QUALITY” 

POINTS 

Low  Rearing  Losses 
Quick  Maturity 
High  Egg-yield 

LIBERAL  REPLACEMENT  ALLOWANCE 
for  all  chicks  that  die  the  First  Two  Weeks 

BLOOD-TESTED  LEGHORNS— ROCKS—REDS 

Write  for  literature  to  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1*9»  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heav¬ 
ier  broilers,  larger  eggs — and 
more  of  them.  These  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  perfect  incubation  of 
the  carefully  bred  Hillpot  strains. 
And  these  chicks  cost  no  more 
than  the  average  good  chick, 
while  their  exceptionally  low 
rearing  losses,  quick  maturity 
and  heavy  egg-yield,  make  them 
remarkable  producers  of  big 
profits. 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at  end  of  1931,  and  laying 
decidedly  LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers. 
All  our  chicks  are 

BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

—that  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them;  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no 
other  large  hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY 
CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.Tel.  645  5 


m 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


|  CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Get  Extra  Money  for  Large,  White  Eggs 

Wene’s  Specialty -Bred  Leghorns  Will  Produce  Them 

Never  before  has  quality  in  eggs  been  so  important  to  Jersey  and  quotations  at  New  York.  Get  those  extra  pen- 
poultrymen.  Size,  pureness  of  color  and  smoothness  all  nies  on  every  dozen  eggs  by  raising  Wene  Specialty  bred 
count  heavily  as  proved  by  the  Auction  Market  sales  inNew  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Prices  lower  than  last  year. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  and  Special  Discount  Offer  good  until  February  I. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  D  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  •  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Fall  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay— Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord.N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  price  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


ccredited  flliCks  C.O, 


m 


-  „  vWD  Jk  with  each  one  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or 

■  _  _ . -  19  ClAiltA  LniVR.3  before.  Send  $1.00  per  hundred  with  order,  pay  postman 

balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio's  best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type, 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  five  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices.  50  100  .500  1000 

Leghorns,  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas . _ . .  $4.50  $  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

Rocks,  Barred,  Whate  and  Buff . — . - - -  5.25  0.00  50.00  00.00 

S  C  and  R.  C.  Reds . . . . . .  5-25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Buff  Orp  S  L  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Heavy  Mixed  8'4c.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


OVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  H ATCH IN G  AN D  BREEDI N G  FOR 

Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing.  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog,  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY.  MARCH,  APRIL.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)-  $5.00  $  9.50  $46.00  $  90 

White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  6.00  11.50  56.00  110 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.00  13.50  66.00  130 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


ROCKS 


rWIflfS  Blood  Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Wyc- 
LIHLno  i;0ff  and  Barron  strains  10c  each  $90  per 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  Blood  Tested  Hosterman  strain  12c 
each  $110  per  1000.  Our  22nd  year.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  Richfield, Penna. 

WHITE  I  PTHflUNQ  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks, 
contests.  Pedigreed  200-283  egg  sires,  I  Write  for  attractive  prices 

Tested  JEAN  JQAN  FARM,  BOX  A.  BELMAB,  N.  J.  I  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  A..  Richfield,  Penna. 


Our  Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks  are 
bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  and  for 

- —  — - heavy  layers  of  uniformly  large  eggs. 

Pedigreed,  trapnested.  bloodtested  stock  insures  profits. 
Catalog.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Jean  Joan  B,ack  Minorcas — Proven  best  by  official 
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Stories  of  F armer  Pioneers 

T/2e  Greatest  Indian  -  White  Man  Conference  Ever  Held 

By  E.  R.  Eastman 


IN  the  last  issue,  I  started  the  very 
interesting  story  of  the  great  Indian 
— Pale  Face  Council  which  was  held  in 
Washington’s  second  administration,  at 
Canandaigua,  New  York.  This  Council 
was  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  In¬ 
dians  and  Americans  as  to  who  should 
own  and  control  the  beautiful  Finger 
Lake  and  western  New  York  country. 
The  English  were  making  trouble  by 
urging  the  Indians  to  hold  on  to  their 
lands  and  to  make  war  on  the  farmer 
pioneers. 

Hundreds  of  Indians  of  the  Iroquois 
nation,  led  by  such  famous  chiefs  as 
Little  Beard,  Corn  Planter,  Farmer’s 
Brother,  and  Red  Jacket  gathered  on 
a  beautiful  October  day  at  Canandai¬ 
gua  to  meet  President  Washington’s  re¬ 
presentative,  General  Pickering,  and 
local  leaders  of  the  Americans,  to  set¬ 
tle  the  dispute. 

On  the  evening  after  the  first  day  of 
the  conference,  the  Indians  withdrew 
to  a  little  brook  west  of  Canandaigua 
which  flows  into  the  lake,  and  here 
they  made  their  camp  for  the  night. 
Let  us  tell  you  something  about  this 
Indian  camp  of  long  ago  as  described 
in  an  interesting  old  history. 

The  chief  tribes  in  the  camp  were 
the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  and  the 
Senecas.  It  was  the  Senecas  whom  the 
farmer  pioneers  chiefly  feared.  The 
Oneidas  had  put  up  little  bark  cabins. 
The  Indians’  efficiency  in  building  these 
cabins  was  remarkable.  They  were  put 
up  rapidly,  and  in  addition  to  the  bark, 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  were  so  nicely 
interwoven  as  to  keep  the  occupants 
dry  and  warm  even  in  bad  weather. 
Cheerful  outdoor  fires  were  burning  on 
this  October  evening,  and  the  Indians, 
that  is,  the  squaws,  were  employed  in 
cutting  up  and  smoking  the  meat  of 
deer  which  had  been  slaughtered  in 
great  numbers.  Around  the  cabins,  at¬ 
tractive  and  happy  young  children 
were  playing;  most  of  these  were  en¬ 
tirely  naked  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  hint  of  frost  in  the  air. 
If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  something  of  the  games 
that  these  Indian  children  played. 
Watching  them  in  all  of  the  buoyancy 
of  youth  and  health,  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance,  it  was  hard  to  see  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  groups  of  In¬ 
dian  youngsters  and  any  other  group 
of  healthy  bays  and  girls. 

As  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  Indian 
dances  began.  A  great  fire  was  lighted 
in  the  center  of  a  cleared  arena  in  the 
encampment ;  shadowy,  grotesque 
forms,  tomahawks  in  hand,  circled 
about  the  flames  and  threaded  in  and 
out  from  shadow  into  moonlight.  The 
dance  was  accompanied  by  the  clamor 
Of  turtle-shell  rattles  and  drums  and  a 
multitude  of  discordant  shouts  that 
rose  and  fell  in  barbaric  cadence.  All  of 
the  time,  there  was  the  constant  insis¬ 
tence  and  almost  maddening  roll  of  the 
Indian  drums. 

The  next  morning,  the  October  sun 
rose  bright  and  clear  and  soon  melted 
the  frost  which  had  come  during  the 
cold  clear  night.  Early  the  Indians  and 


the  white  people  began  to  gather  on  a 
slope  in  the  forest,  halfway  between 
the  village  of  Canandaigua  and  the  In¬ 
dian  encampment.  General  Pickering, 
representing  President  Washington, 
called  the  leaders  among  the  whites  to 
the  center  of  a  circle,  where  a  few 
chairs  and  benches  had  been  provided. 
The  Indians,  always  lovers  of  cere¬ 
mony,  promptly  took  their  places  with 
great  dignity.  First  were  seated  the 
chiefs,  among  whom  were  Corn  Plant¬ 
er,  Farmer’s  Brother,  and  Red  Jacket. 


Back  of  the  chiefs  were  the  warriors 
and  back  of  them  the  younger  braves; 
still  further  back  were  many  Indian 
women  and  children.  At  the  left  of  the 
circle  were  grouped  hundreds  of  white 
spectators;  like  as  not  your  great,  great 
grandfather  was  there.  All  of  the 
white  men,  most  of  whom  were  local 
pioneer  farmers,  looked  on  the  bar¬ 
baric  scene  with  white,  anxious  faces. 
Well  they  knew  that  if  the  Council 
went  wrong  all  of  the  settlers  would 
be  driven  from  the  whole  region  of 
Western  New  York,  all  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  lost,  and  they  would 
do  well  to  escape  with  their  lives.  It 
was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  scene.  One 
historian  of  the  event  describes  the 
dark  pine  forests  in  the  background. 
Near  to  the  crowd  the  trees  had  thin¬ 
ned  out  letting  the  sunlight  through. 
The  Indians  were  decked  in  all  of  their 
wild  colors  and  on  these  the  sun  shown 
with  great  brilliance.  As  the  leaders  of 
the  whites  began  the  Council,  they 
looked  into  hundred  upon  hundreds  of 
upturned,  copper-colored  faces,  mould¬ 
ed  into  cruel  and  beastly  features. 

Before  the  Council  opened,  there 
was  a  few  moments  of  silence.  Then 
General  Pickering  rose  and  lighted  a 
heap  of  pine  roots  from  his  tinder-box; 
of  course,  there  were  no  matches. 
Thus  was  started  the  great  Council 
fire.  When  the  flames  were  rising  free¬ 


ly,  General  Pickering  announced  the 
first  speaker.  This  was  Jemima  Wilk¬ 
inson,  the  woman  leader  of  the  Friends, 
whose  story  I  have  told  here  before. 
This  woman,  who  was  not  much  more 
than  a  girl,  made  a  conciliatory  speech 
to  the  Indians,  with  whom  she  had 
great  influence.  When  she  had  finished, 
Corn  Planter,  the  Indian  chief,  arose 
and  proceeded  to  set  forth  many  grie¬ 
vances  of  the  Indians,  including  some 
recent  murders. 

General  Pickering  then  responded 


stating  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
commissioner  to  wipe  the  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  bereaved  Indians  and 
to  bury  the  hatchet  that  had  done  the 
evil  deed,  so  deeply  that  it  could  never 
again  be  seen.  Then  the  General  left 
his  position  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
and,  walking  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  murdered  Indians,  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  wiping  the  tears  from 
his  eyes.  After  this,  the  Commissioner 
took  a  spade  and  dug  a  hole  in  the 
earth  in  front  of  the  warriors,  laid  a 
hatchet  in  the  hole,  buried  it,  and  fig¬ 
uratively  tore  up  a  great  pine  tree  and 
planted  in  over  the  grave,  so  that  the 
hatchet  might  never  again  come  to 
life.  This  pleased  the  Indians  greatly, 
and  completed  the  ceremonies  for  that 
day. 

The  next  morning  when  the  Council 
convened  again,  it  was  evident  that 
something  had  happened  overnight  to 
disturb  the  goodwill  of  the  Indians. 
Later  it  was  ascertained  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  British  had  appeared 
among  them  during  the  night  and  in¬ 
cited  them  against  the  Americans,  and 
urged  them  to  stand  for  their  original 
land  claims. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Council  start¬ 
ed  the  Indians  claimed  that  the  only 
settlement  that  would  satisfy  them 
would  be  for  the  Americans  to  grant 
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to  them  their  original  claims  of  all  of 
western  New  York  and  all  other  lands 
of  America  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
They  were  the  more  arrogant  in  these 
claims  for  the  reason  that  General 
Washington  had,  during  his  first  term 
as  President,  sent  Generals  Harmar  and 
St.  Clair  against  the  Indians  north  of 
the  Ohio,  and  these  Indians  had  de¬ 
feated  the  American  troops  and  routed 
them  and  killed  many. 

Of  course,  General  Pickering  would 
not  agree  to  any  such  terms  and  the 
Council  for  the  third  day  broke  up 
with  black  looks  and  mutterings 
among  the  Indians  and  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  whites. 

The  fourth  day,  the  Indians  did  not 
appear  to  care  whether  they  returned 
to  the  Council  or  not.  When  they  did 
come,  after  the  Council  began,  they 
were  menacing,  arrogant,  and  dis¬ 
courteous  and  refused  to  abate  any  de¬ 
tail  of  their  demands.  That  night  the 
village  and  adjoining  forests  resounded 
with  the  whoops  and  yells  of  prowling 
bands  of  savages,  evidently  as  a  hint 
to  white  men  of  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  if  the  demands  of  the  red  men 
were  refused.  You  can  imagine  the 
anxiety  of  the  whites. 

After  a  two  or  three  days’  recess, 
the  Indians  were  with  difficulty  brought 
into  the  Council  again  in  a  final  effort 
on  the  part  of  Pickering  to  reach  a 
settlement.  The  Indians  refused  to 
lessen  any  of  their  demands  and  all 
seemed  lost  when  suddenly  a  Tuscar- 
ora  Indian  runner  dashed  into  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  and  presented  Chief  Little 
Beard  with  a  belt  of  wampum  and  gave 
him  a  message.  The  Indians  were  in¬ 
stantly  thrown  into  the  greatest  con¬ 
fusion  and  left  the  Council.  Soon  after 
they  reassembled  again  and  it  was 
learned  that  the  Indian  runner  had 
brought  a  message  that  General  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne  had  disastrously  de¬ 
feated  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  had  forever  broken  their 
power. 

The  Indian  runner’s  account  of  the 
battle  was  something  like  this:  “Pop, 
pop,  pop — boo,  woo,— o  o — ,  wish, 
wish;  wish-e — ee,  boo,  woo, — kill  twen¬ 
ty  Injuns  one  time;  no  good,  by 
damn.” 

This  news  of  the  defeat  of  their 
brothers  in  the  West  cut  the  founda¬ 
tion  from  the  Indians’  hostility  and 
arrogance  at  the  Canandaigua  Council 
and  soon  after  they  agreed  to  terms 
of  settlements  satisfactory  to  the 
Americans. 

Maybe  you  would  be  interested  in 
the  terms  of  that  treaty.  The  United 
States  gave  the  Indians  all  the  land 
along  the  Niagara  River  and  Lake 
Erie,  except  space  for  a  road.  The  Iro¬ 
quois  were  given  the  right  to  hunt 
over  all  of  the  territory  that  they 
granted  to  the  United  States  and  they 
were  also  granted  $4,500  in  cash  and 
$10,000  a  year  in  presents.  Thus,  al¬ 
most  for  a  song,  did  New  York  State 
and  the  United  States,  acquire  a  great 
tract  of  as  fine  land  as  there  is  in  the 
world.  And  thus  ended  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Indian-Pale  Face  Council  ever 
held.  It  terminated  all  fear  of  Indian 
Uprisings  in  western  New  York  and 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  never 
broken  either  by  the  Red  Men  or  the 
Americans. 


Next  Week — The  Heart  of  the  North 

DURING  the  time  that  “Under  Frozen  Stars”  ran  as  a  serial 
in  American  Agriculturist,  we  received  many  letters  from 
subscribers  who  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  serials  they 
had  ever  read.  When  we  chose  this  serial  we  had  a  feeling  that 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  we  could  find  another  one  as  good. 

Our  readers  know  that  our  standards  are  high,  which  makes 
the  selection  of  a  serial  a  difficult  task.  A  story,  to  appear  in 
American  Agriculturist,  must  be  well  written,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  a  story  that  the  whole  family  can  read  and  enjoy. 

We  are  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  have  found  a  story  which 
meets  all  these  requirements  and  which  at  the  same  time  is 
even  more  interesting  and  exciting  than  “Under  Frozen  Stars.” 
“The  Heart  of  the  North”  which  is  written  by  William  Byron 
Mowery,  is  a  story  which  centers  around  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  who  finds  himself  in  a 
particularly  difficult  situation  and  through  courage,  ingenuity, 
and  daring,  finds  a  way  out  which  we  trust  you  will  find  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Our  confidential  advice  is — “do  not  miss  the  first  install¬ 
ment  which  appears  next  week.” 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Store  Soy  Beans 


By  Ray  Inman 


Soybean s  are 

VMRDTOKEEPjm 

/  wf>C/»  stored  $1®”“ 


spre  out 

f  THE  8EANS  NOT  MOR.fr 
TH-AN  3  or.  4  INCHES 


OtEPON  THE  FLOOR-- 


ftam  in  bur/dp 

fll  *  A  BUSHEL  TO  A  SAG  ,  AND  O 
V_y  TIER  UP, WtTH*2X<45"  BETWEEN 
A  EACH  LAVER  OT  ©AGS. 

must  not  touch  / 
one  another.' 


it'satfOODPZAN^o 

DRY  OUT  THE:  BEAMS  WITH 
HEAT,  BUT  EVEN  DRY  BEANS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  PILED  TOO 
DEEPLY  ~ 


VRy  THIS  IF  YOU  AlNT  GOT  NO  WAY  OF 
PROYIPIN*  THE  NECg5SAR.V  HOT 
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The  New  York 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

1931  except  school  taxes. 

It  should  be  understood  clearly  that 
the  index  numbers  herewith  refer  only 
to  taxes  on  farm  property  in  the  34 
agricultural  towns  chosen  for  the  in¬ 
quiry.  They  do  not  reflect  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  general  course  of  property 
taxes  throughout  the  State.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  general  property 
taxes,  together  with  the  total  of  all 
taxes,  have  increased  in  the  State  in 
these  years. 

The  graph  on  this  page  shows  the 
course  of  farm  property  taxes  since 
1900  in  relation  to  prices  paid  for  farm 
products  in  New  York.  The  following 
comment  on  this  showing  is  made  by 


Farmer’s  Taxes 

problem  of  taxation  of  farm  property 
continues  to  be  with  us.” 

Supplementing  the  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  given  on  page  1,  the  table  below 
shows  actual  taxes  on  twenty-five  in¬ 
dividual  farms  in  five  counties  of  the 
State  for  the  years  1925  to  1930  in¬ 
clusive  : 


Subscriber  Nabs  Clever 
Schemer — Wins  $100 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
alias  Atkinson,  is  said  to  have  escaped 
from  jail  there  several  years  ago,  and 
was  wounded  by  a  deputy  sheriff  who 
attempted  to  capture  him.  Apparently 


the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  State  College: 

‘‘The  period  1916  to  1920  was  a  rela¬ 
tively  easy  one  in  which  to  pay  taxes 
on  farm  property,  for  prices  of  farm 
products  were  rising  more  rapidly  than 
taxes.  Since  1920  this  situation  has 
been  reversed,  with  taxes  in  general 
rising  and  prices  in  general  low  and 
declining.  Even  after  the  successive  tax 
declines  of  1929  and  1930,  the  fall  in 
prices  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  safe  to  say  that  at  present  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  taxes  on  farm  property 
and  prices  paid  farmers  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 


he  has  been  free  from  that  time  until 
his  recent  arrest.  At  the  trial,  Atkin¬ 
son  pleaded  guilty  and  was  given  a 
sentence  of  six  months  in  the  House  of 
Correction. 

As  is  our  usual  custom,  we  checked 
with  the  police  department  because  we 
felt  that  perhaps  some  one  else  might 
deserve  a  part  of  the  reward.  Chief  of 
Police  Manning  of  Greenfield  confirm¬ 
ed  our  subscriber’s  story  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  as  there  was  a  Service  Bureau 
sign  posted  at  the  time  on  Mr.  Good- 
now’s  property,  we  immediately  made 
out  the  check  and  mailed  it  to  our 
subscriber. 


Taxes  on  Farms  in  Six  New  York  State  Counties 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Farm  No.  1. 

.. .$152.79 

$139.98 

$157.96 

$162,07 

$157.61 

$154.98 

Farm  No.  2. 

.  .  .  84.20 

96.57 

101.85 

109.72 

105.22 

104.13 

Farm  No.  3. 

...  114.78 

114.21 

132.54 

146.27 

146.17 

134.15 

Farm  No.  4. 

. .  .  101.54 

89.02 

103.49 

123.41 

128.82 

117.64 

Farm  No.  5. 

...  268.77 

277.23 

446.18 

478.14 

465.85 

385.51 

GREENE  COUNTY 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Farm  No.  1. 

.  .  .$141.60 

$147.33 

$150.00 

$148.20 

$159.60 

$145.50 

Farm  No.  2. 

. .  .  285.48 

268.09 

297.83 

283.77 

288.06 

254.76 

Farm  No.  3. 

...  140.91 

150.50 

150.50 

169.50 

172.50 

168.75 

Farm  No.  4. 

...  120.00 

123.50 

134.75 

121.50 

120.50 

117.00 

Farm  No.  5. 

. .  .  136.50 

150.83 

132.86 

126.04 

120.12 

108.75 

^SARATOGA  COUNTY 
1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Farm  No.  1. 

.  .  .$107.52 

$112.80 

$108.00 

$115.20 

$132.00 

$109.20 

Farm  No.  2. 

...  115.60 

124.44 

127.84 

162.40 

162.40 

160.44 

Farm  No.  3. 

.  .  .  81.60 

86.46 

85.12 

84.96 

82.60 

71.40 

Farm  No.  4. 

. .  .  67.20 

73.20 

62.40 

76.80 

82.80 

72.00 

Farm  No.  5. 

.  .  .  118.80 

108.00 

127.20 

108.00 

105.60 

100.10 

*Includes  school  taxes. 
SCHUYLER  COUNTY 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Farm  No.  1. 

.  .  .$101.50 

$  94.50 

$125.71 

$128.02 

$107.60 

$118.35 

Farm  No.  2. 

...  173.75 

162.00 

171.36 

182.88 

146.70 

151.08 

Farm  No.  3. 

.  .  .  188.25 

175.50 

207.13 

220.98 

177.26 

182.56 

Farm  No.  4. 

.  .  .  130.50 

121.50 

137.13 

146.30 

146.70 

151.08 

Farm  No.  5. 

...  101.50 

97.20 

102.80 

109.72 

88.03 

98.20 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Farm  No.  1. 

. .  .  $206.64 

$229.42 

$253.58 

$219.88 

$218.28 

$202.23 

Farm  No.  2. 

. .  .  47.36 

52.53 

58.07 

54.11 

53.72 

49.77 

Farm  No.  3. 

. . .  57.97 

64.50 

71.30 

65.76 

65.96 

66.11 

Farm  No.  4. 

. . .  53.81 

59.84 

69.10 

64.38 

63.72 

59.22 

Farm  No.  5. 

...  106.91 

119.70 

132.30 

123.30 

122.40 

110.88 

Ifou  emit  (fiat 
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Save  1/3  » 

Kalamazoo  Factory  Prices — always 
lowest — have  been  slashed  to  rock  bot¬ 
tom  in  this  sensational  NEW,  FREE 
CATALOG  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  and 
Furnaces.  Mail  coupon  NOW  for  your 
copy.  You’ll  see  values  beyond  belief 
— bargains  never  known  before. 


Quality— above  all  else 

Kalamazoo  Quality — famous  for  31 
years,  endorsed  by  800,000  satisfied 
customers,  is  the  same  high  quality  re¬ 
gardless  of  radically  reduced  prices. 

Modernize  Your  Kitchen  ! 

Mail  coupon  today!  Choose  from  200 
styles  and  sizes  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and 
Furnaces.  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors  that  will 
thrill  you!  Colors  to  match  every  decor¬ 
ative  scheme — Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan, 
Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue  or  Black.  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil 
Stoves,  Heaters,  Furnaces—  all  at  new 
low  factory  prices  that  save  you  1/3  to 
1/2.  Also  washing  machines,  electric 
ironers  and  other  household  goods  all 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Free  Furnace  Plans— Free  Service 


A  Year  to 
pay.  30  Days  Trial, 

360  Days  Approval  Test. 

$100,000  Bank  Bond  guarantee  of 
satisfaction — 5  year  guarantee  against 
any  defects  in  material  or  workman¬ 
ship. 

“A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You” 

Buy  direct  from  the  factory  right  from 
this  NEW  FREE  CATALOG.  Elimin¬ 
ate  all  the  in-between  costs.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  biggest  savings  in  years. 
Tremendous  buying  power  enabled  us 
to  buy  raw  materials  at  lowest  prices. 
Buying  direct  from  the  factory  you  get 
full  benefit  of  these  big  savings.  You 
can't  beat  factory  prices  at  any  time— 
more  especially  this  year. 


Without  obligation  let  us  plan  a  mod¬ 
ern,  healthful  furnace  heating  system 
for  your  home.  Simply  mail  coupon — 
send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  your  floor 
plan.  We  furnish  you  with  free  plans 
showing  you  how  easy  it  is  to  install 
your  own  furnace  (pipe  or  direct  heat). 

Only  $5  Down 

This  NEW  FREE  CATALOG  offers 


24  Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  shipped  within  24 
hours  from  factory,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
or  eastern  warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y.  No 
delay.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cut 
out  coupon  and  mail  right  away.  Be 
among  the  first  to  get  this  amazing 
NEW  FREE  KALAMAZOO  CATALOG. 


easy  terms — only  $5  Down  on  any  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO,,  MSrs. 
Kalamazoo.  SOI  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


From  Kalamazoo 
Customers*  Letters: 

“We  saved  $50/’  says  C.  T. 
Harmeyer ,  Ansonia,  O. 

“I  saved  from  $50  to  $75  by 
sending  to  Kalamazoo,” 
W.  B.  Taylor,  Southbridge, 
Mass. 

“No  one  will  ever  be  sorry 
they  bought  a  Kalamazoo,” 
Mrs.  Cora  M.  Edwards, 
Berryville,  Ark. 

Furnaces  $C*f8S 

as  low  as  7  ff 


Kalamazoo  Stoves 
and  Ranges 
approved 
by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute 


Ranges  $ 

as  low  as 


37 


SO 


r 


800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 

Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

^°^Vood  I  1  ^ut  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  article 
Ranges  ' _ >  *n  which  you  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Combin-  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 

ation  Gas,  i - 1 

C°al  antj  1 _ |  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Wood 

Ranges 

Oil  Stoves  |  |  Name  — 

Heaters 

□  Address 


( Please  print  name  plainly) 


Pipe 

Furnaces 


A  KalaraazoQ 

Direct  to  You” 


Direct 

Heat 

Furnaces 

Washing 

Machines 


City 


State 
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"The  J  oneses 
have  a  new  baby” 


“'Well,  well,  another  boy,  and  that  makes  four.  Tom’ll  have  plenty 
of  help  when  they  grow  up.  We  must  drive  over  tomorrow  and 
see  Ethel.” 

Thus  by  telephone  come  the  glad  tidings  of  the  birth  of  a  son  in  a 
neighboring  home.  And  you  are  only  too  glad  to  wish  Tom  and  Ethel 
well,  for  they  are  good  neighbors,  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
a  fellow  when  he  needs  it.  You’d  go  out  of  your  way  to  help  them. 

By  telephone — that  is  the  way  the  news  of  a  great  many  things 
of  importance  reaches  your  home.  A  telephoned  message  from  your 
boy  at  the  state  university  brings  gladness  to  your  family.  The  county 
agent  telephones  Jack  about  a  4H  Club  meeting.  The  news  of  a 
church  social  or  a  community  gathering  goes  the  rounds  by  telephone. 

By  telephone  you  are  in  touch  with  the  world  and  the  world  is  in 
touch  with  you.  For  only  a  few  cents  a  day  you  buy  convenience, 
contacts  and  security  that  are  frequently  beyond  price. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NO  “FISH  STORIES” 
HERE 


Advertisers  in  American 

AGRICULTURIST  know  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  tell  “fish  stories” 
about  the  products  they  sell.  Only 
advertisements  of  dependable  manu¬ 
facturers  are  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  here  and  only  reliable  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  take  pride  in  what 
they  make  and  sell  can  afford  to 
advertise  regularly.  Only  goods 
which  are  as  represented  can  be 
successfully  “spotlighted”  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  advertising 
policy  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  safeguards  your  dollars — 
mention  its  name  when  you  answer 
the  “ads.” 


Best  Remedy  for 
Cough  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  due  to  a  cold  can  be  conquered, 
until  you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  is 
used  in  millions  of  homes,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  relief  than 
anything  else.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all  to 
mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2 y2  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained  honey  to  make  a  full 
pint.  This  saves  two-thirds  of  the  money 
usually  spent  for  cough  medicine,  and 
gives  you  a  purer,  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  good — children  like  it. 

You  can  actually  feel  its  penetrating, 
soothing  action  on  the  inflamed  throat 
membranes.  It  is  also  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  it  acts  directly  on  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes.  At  the  same  time,  it  prompt¬ 
ly  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm.  This 
three-fold  action  explains  why  it  brings 
such  quick  relief  even  in  those  severe 
coughs  which  follow  cold  epidemics. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  Norway  Pine,,  containing  the 
active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  refined,  pal¬ 
atable  form,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  medicinal  agents  for  severe  coughs 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

How  to  Get  the  Habit  of  Speaking  Kindly 


TIRED  nerves  and  stressful  times 
are  apt  to  make  us  do  and  say  un¬ 
kind  things  which  we  never  would 
countenance  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  very  easy  to  preach,  but 
it  is  always  harder  to  practice.  How¬ 
ever,  for  our  home  life  and  for  the 
help  of  young  folks  who  are  forming 
their  life  habits,  this  little  poem,  whose 
author  I  do  not  know,  is  worth  re¬ 
membering  : 

THREE  GATES 
If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal, 

A  tale  someone  to  you  has  told, 

(about  another).  Make  it  pass 
(before  you  speak),  three  gates  of 
gold, 

Three  narrow  gates. 

First  “Is  it  true?” 

Then  “Is  it  needful?” 

In  your  mind  give  truthful  answer, 
And  the  next  is  last  and  narrowest 
“Is  it  Kind?” 

And  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last, 

It  passes  through  these  gateways 
three, 

Then  you  may  tell  and  never  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 

— AUNT  JANET. 


Jewelry — Good  and  Bad 

EVEN  the  jewelry  must  be  selected 
according  to  the  figure  of  the  wo¬ 
man  who  wears  it.  Short,  fat  fingers 
are  made  to  look  shorter  and  fatter  by 
rings,  while  slender,  artistic  fingers 
can  be  made  to  look  more  so  by  the 
right  choice  of  rings. 

Considering  the  present-day  styles 
when  jewelry  is  used  to  accentuate 


Trim  Sportswear 


great  favorite  this  season,  because  of  its 
dashing  double-breasted  effect.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  fashionable  Spanish 
tile  coloring  in  diagonal  woolen  mixture. 
It  also  is  very  effective  when  made  up 
in  vivid  green  woolen  with  self-fabric 
collar  and  cuffs  trimmed  with  silver  but¬ 
tons  and  having  a  brown  suede  belt.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  4 2-inch  bust.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material,  with  %  yard 
of  39-inch  contrasting.  Price  15c. 


color  or  line  in  costume,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  not  to  spoil  either  line  or  color 
by  a  wrong  necklace,  bracelet,  or  ring. 

A  woman  with  a  thick  short  neck 
has  this  particular  feature  emphasized 
by  wearing  the  choker  type  of  neck¬ 
lace.  A  strand  of  beads  which  hangs 
more  in  a  U  or  a  V  shape  is  better 
suited  to  her  type.  A  very  delicate 
necklace  worn  with  large  heavily  set 
ear  rings  would  be  out  of  keeping. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  distinctly 
sports  type  of  jewelry,  and  another 
which  is  suited  for  evening  wear.  The 
new  vogue  of  white  for  both  evening 
and  sports  wear  seems  to  demand 
spots  of  color  from  some  source. 
The^e  can  be  provided  by  carefully 
selected  jewelry,  handkerchiefs,  and 
shoes — but  we  repeat  that  the  jewelry 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  figure  and  suitable  to  the  time  of 
day  or  occasion  in  which  the  outfit  is 
worn. 


Leaflets  on  Mental  Hygiene 

THE  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Al¬ 
bany,  has  four  new  leaflets  which  are: 
“The  Causes  of  Mental  Disease,”  “Pull 
Yourself  Together,”  “T  h  e  Nervous 
Child,”  and  the  Feeling  of  Inferi¬ 
ority.”  These  leaflets  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  specialists  in  mental  cases 
and  are  of  interest  to  everyone, 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  mental  case 
in  the  family.  All  of  us  have  nervous 
systems,  and  all  of  us  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  use  of  our  talents  to 
the  highest  possible  degree. 

Any  or  all  of  these  pamphlets  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  lay  reader.  They 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  at  Albany. 


Excellent  Style 


CHILD’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER 
3191  is  a  cute  little  one-piece  affair  for 
ages  2,  4,  or  6  years.  It  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  busy  mother  in  having 
a  yoke  in  collar  effect,  which  does  away 
with  the  extra  collar  to  be  laundered.  The 
model  shown  here  is  made  of  navy  blue 
wool  crepe  with  yoke  and  cuffs  of  vivid 
red,  with  tiny  gold  buttons  accenting  the 
red  yoke.  For  play  wear,  gingham,  pop 
lin,  pique  or  percales  are  very  suitable. 
The  pattern  takes  1 %  yards  of  35-incli 
material  with  %  yard  of  32-inch  contrast¬ 
ing  for  the  4-year  size.  Price  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one  of 
our  fashion  catalogues,  and  address  to 
the  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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The  Family’s  Food  Supply 

Here  Is  an  Easy  Guide  for  Balancing  Diets 
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IT’S  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  WISE  PENNIES 

Get  the  soap 
that  saves 


THE  low  prices  of  farm  products 
make  it  even  more  desirable  that 
judgment  be  used  in  choosing  what 
shall  make  up  the  family  food  supply. 
In  order  that  the  diet  be  balanced  in 
a  way  which  supplies  the  necessary 
food  materials,  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  guide  used  by  the  one  who 
plans  the  menus.  The  President’s 
Emergency  Committee  for  Employ¬ 
ment  summarizes  the  needs  of  the 


“SCOTTY”  CARD  TABLE  COVER 
NUMBER  B5734  comes  ready-made  of 
pure  oyster  linen  stamped  for  simple  em¬ 
broidery  and  bound  with  fast  color  red 
binding.  Elastic  strips  across  the  corners 
hold  the  cover  in  position  when  in  use. 
Floss  for  working  and  lesson  chart  are 
included  in  the  package.  Price,  95  cents. 
Order  from  Embroidery  Department , 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

family  in  a  very  brief  form.  The  family 
food  guide  reads  as  follows: 

Every  meal — Milk  for  children,  bread 
for  all. 

Every  day — Cereal  in  porridge  or  pud¬ 
ding. 

Milk  for  all. 

Potatoes. 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges) 
for  children. 

A  green  or  yellow  vege¬ 
table. 

A  fruit  or  additional  vege¬ 
table. 

Two  to  four  times  a  week— 

Tomatoes  for  all. 

Dried  beans  and  peas  or 
peanuts. 

Eggs  (especially  for 
children). 

Lean  meat,  fish  or  poul¬ 
try,  or  cheese. 

This  means  that  a  family  of  four 
adults  requires  every  week: 

Flour  4  pounds. 

Bread  20-25  pounds. 

Cereal  4-7  pounds. 

Whole  milk  4-14  quarts, 
or 

Canned  evaporated  milk  4-14  tall  cans. 
Potatoes  15-20  pounds. 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter  1-3 
pounds. 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus 
fruits  6  quarts. 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of 
green  or  yellow  color)  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  fruits  20-25  pounds. 

Fats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  bacon, 
margin,  butter,  etc.  4  pounds. 

Sugar  and  molasses  5  pounds. 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  eggs  5-10 
pounds. 

Eggs  (for  children). 

There  is  also  another  very  helpful 
guide  for  menu  making  called  “Feed¬ 
ing  a  Family  of  Five,”  put  out  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-state  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil,  219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  that  this 
pamphlet  is  free  to  any  who  writes 
for  it. 


Tested  Recipe 

THE  cold  days  of  winter  have  come 
again.  You  will  observe  that  the 
men  who  are  working  in  the  woods  or 
out  in  the  cold  require  more  hearty 
food.  The  recipe  given  here  has  been 
used  in  our  family  for  many  years  and 


I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  found  one 
that  was  better. 

Boston  Baked  Beans 

Soak  8  cups  of  white  beans  in  8 
quarts  of  cold  water  over  night.  The 
next  morning  1%  pounds  of  salt  pork 
(some  prefer  bacon)  is  put  on  to  cook. 
Drain  beans.  Place  them  in  a  kettle 
and  cover  with  boiling  water,  adding 
two  tablespoons  of  salt. 

When  water  boils  vigorously,  remove 
them  from  the  stove,  and  drain  the 
beans.  Then  place  half  of  the  beans  in 
baking  dish,  drop  in  piece  of  pork. 
Add  8  tablespoons  of  molasses,  2  des¬ 
sert  spoons  ground  mustard,  and  1 
onion  sliced  fine  (this  may  be  omitted). 

Now  add  water  in  which  pork  was 
cooked.  If  this  does  not  cover  beans, 
add  sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover 
them.  Put  on  the  lid  and  bake  for 
seven  hours.  At  the  end  of  seven  hours, 
remove  the  lid  and  bake  for  one  hour, 
allowing  the  surface  of  the  beans  to 
brown.  They  are  then  ready  to  serve. — 
E.  R.  J. 


Rainbow  Wedding  Ring 

THIS  is  the  Double  Wedding  Ring 
pattern  that,  is  so  justly  popular 
once  again,  only  it  is  worked  out  in 
blending  tints  of  peach,  pink,  orchid, 
blue,  green  and  yellow,  each  rainbow 
ending  with  an  orange  or  ivory  square; 
background  white.  Should  you  want 
this  in  a  very  large  size  for  a  spread 
with  its  lovely  scalloped  edge,  which 
requires  13%  yards  of  material,  our 
quilt  number  M304M  at  $5.00  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  finish  90  to  94  inches  square, 


depending  on  your  seams.  Number 
M304T  at  $4.00  is  regulation  or  large 
twin  size  finishing  about  75  by  92 
inches.  Either  includes  all  materials 
cut  for  entire  top. 

Cutting  out  a  quilt  is  a  rather  long 
and  tedious  process  by  hand,  and  ac¬ 
curacy  is  so  important!  We  have  made 
it  possible  to  get  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  quilt  patterns  ready-cut,  and 
among  these  none  is  more  lovely  than 
the  Wedding  Ring  in  rainbow  tints. 
Materials  are  fine  fast  color  tints,  and 
either  M304M  or  M304T  will  make  the 
ample  size  which  is  so  desirable  in 
these  days  when  patchwork  makes  the 
favorite  top  cover. 

Special  quilting  designs  perforated 
on  heavy  paper  to  stamp  many  times 
may  be  ordered  as  No.  M296  at  25c. 
This  is  a  spider-web  for  the  large  pil¬ 
low-shaped  white  block  and  flower  with 
leaves  to  fit  the  ellipse-shaped  block. 
A  box  of  stamping  wax  is  number 
M206  at  25c.  Pattern  alone  is  in  our 
patchwork  pattern  book  M631A  at  15c. 
This  book  also  contains  eleven  other 
quilt  patterns. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie.  New  York. 


Keep  overshoes  and  raincoats  clean 
and  in  a  cool  dark  place.  Rubber  de¬ 
teriorates  rapidly  in  heat  and  sunlight. 


We  don’t  mean  the  soap  that  gives 
you  merely  “more  bars”.  We 
mean  the  soap  that  gives  you  more 
help — the  soap  that  saves  you 
the  most  work.  And  that  means 
Fels'-Naptha  —  for  Fels -Naptha 
gives  extra  help. 

Fels-Naptha  contains  two  help¬ 
ers — unusually  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt-loosening  naptha. 
So  much  naptha  you  can  smell  it. 
The  soap  is  so  smooth — so  richly 
golden  and  clear — you  can  tell  it’s 
unusually  good!  Working  to¬ 
gether,  this  combination  of  soap 
and  naptha  loosens  dirt — quick¬ 
ly,  easily.  There’s  no  hard  rub¬ 
bing.  Fels-Naptha  is  kind  to 
clothes.  It’s  kind  to  hands.  There’s 


you  most! 

bland,  soothing  glycerine  in  every 
generous  bar. 

Get  a  carton  of  Fels-Naptha  at 
your  grocer’s  today — and  try  it. 
In  tub  or  machine;  in  hot,  luke¬ 
warm  or  cool  water;  for  soaking 
or  boiling.  It  won’t  take  many 
washings  to  show  you  that  it’s 
the  soap  that  saves  you  most! 

here’s  a  Ghipper  for  you!— We’ll 
be  glad  to  send  every  user  of  laundry 
soap  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha  and 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make 
fresh,  golden  soap  chips  (that  contain 
plenty  of  naptha!)  just  as  you  need 
them.  Send  only  4  cents  in  stamps  to 
help  cover  postage,  and  we’ll  mail  you 
the  chipper  and  sample  bar  without 


further  cost.  Write  to  Fels  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  1-1-16. 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR 
WITH  THE  CLEAN 
NAPTHA  ODOR 


Ti, 


is 


Co 


upon 


The  CERESOTA  TRIO 


THERE’S  FUN  for  the  children  and 
health  for  the  whole  family  in  the 
Ceresota  Trio.  It  includes  first,  a  48  page 
Story  Book  with  12  full-page  colored  pic¬ 
tures,  and  opposite,  the  same  picture  in 
outline  on  special  paper  ready  for  the  kid¬ 
dies  to  paint  [with  a  set  of  Japanese  water 
colors,  included;  second,  a  Cook  Book 
beautifully  illustrated  and  practically  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  third,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  sack 
of  Ceresota  Flour . . .  the  flour  that’s  creamy 
white  without  bleaching  because  it  is  mil¬ 
led  from  the  finest  Northern  Wheat.  It’s  as 
good  for  cakes  and  pastries  as  for  bread,  yet 
priced  for  general  baking.  Send  the  above 
coupon  with  25c  and  get  the  Ceresota  Trio! 


DR.  COPELAND 

.  .  .  famous  health  authority, 
talks  on  health  and  diet  o  ver  .he 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Thursday  mornings,  10  o’clock 
Eastern  StandardTime,  9  o’clock 
Central  Standard  Time. 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when  four  or  more  insertions 
are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial, 
abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order.  Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


AVIATION 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Room  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— OUR  FINEST  White  Clover  60  lb.  can 
$4.50;  120  lbs.  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS.  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


BEARN  AVIATION  where  Bindbergh  learned.  Good 
demand  for  Master  Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics. 
Big  opportunities  for  Good  Field  Pilots.  Government 
approved  Ground  and  Flying  School,  connected  with 
Aircraft  factory.  For  complete  information  write 
Bincoln  Airplane  &  Flying  School.  1034  Aircraft  Bldg., 
Bincoln,  Nebr. 


PATENTS 


HONEY — Amber  Clover  60  lb.  can  $4.00;  two  $7.50. 
Buckwheat  $3.75;  $7.00.  Six  5  lb.  pails  $2.50. 

GERALD  J.  M.  SMITH,  R.  3,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Buckwheat  or  white  5  lb.  pail  75 
cents.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
60  lbs.  clover  $4.50.  Buckwheat  $3.60.  Mixed  $3.60. 
30  lbs.  clover  $2.50.  F.  W.  BESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA.  Dakota,  Montana. 
Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or  easy 
terms.  Free  literature;  mention  state.  II.  W.  BYERBY, 
30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul.  Minn  . 


160-ACRE,  40-COW  ULSTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y., 
Dairy  and  general  farm  with  stone  house.  Village  one 
mile,  convenient  to  Kingston.  Newburgh,  and  New  York 
City.  100  acres,  fertile,  machine-worked  tillage,  50 
acres  creek-watered  pasture,  fuelwood  for  farm  needs. 
Pleasant  8 -room  house,  fireplace,  electricity  available. 
I. a rge  dairy  barn,  40-cow  concrete  stable,  room  for  75 
head,  2  silos,  poultry  house,  ice  house.  $9000.  Investi¬ 
gate  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAB  BAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


120  ACRE  FARM,  10  COWS,  Corn,  Potatoes,  oats 
and  buckwheat,  lot  hay,  fine  vegetables,  horses,  reaper, 
grain  drill,  potato  digger,  other  machinery;  good  9 -room 
house,  40x60  cement  basement  barn,  running  spring 
water,  silo,  2-car  garage,  hen  houses,  etc;  see  picture 
bldgs  and  cattle  pg.  63  Strouts  catalog;  100  acres  crop 
land,  wood  and  fruit;  handy  village;  $4400  is  low 
price  for  all,  easy  terms.  Catalog  Free.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FARM  WANTED 


Fruit,  POUETRY,  TRUCK  or  Dairy  farm  wanted. 
GOVE,  General  Delivery,  Taunton,  Mass. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


WOMEN  WANTED— To  run  Towel  Clubs.  CEINTON 
TOWEB  CO.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


STEADY  EMPLOYMENT;  if  honest,  ambitious  and 
willing  to  work  hard;  handling  guaranteed  Nursery 
Stock  grown  by  New  England’s  largest.  References 
required.  BURR  NURSERIES,  Drawer  B,  Manchester, 

Conn. 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
free  book,  "How  to  obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  CBARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered 
Patent  Attorney.  736  Adams  Building,  Washington. 
II.  C. 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  inch  discs  $1.15;  6%  inch  $1.35 ^  gauzefaced.  6  inch 
$1.35,  6%  inch  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPBY  CO..  Canton.  Maine,  Dept.  D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACETYLENE  FIXTURES  BIGHTERS.  ironers,  gas 
stoves.  Catilog  free.  THE  STANDISH  LIGHTING, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected  •  ten  pounds,  $1.00. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


OAK  BUSHEL  BASKET  one  dollar  prepaid.  Send 
for  price  list.  WEST  RIVER  BASKET  CO.,  Putney,  Vt. 


KEEP  THE  HOME  Plants  growing.  Fertilizer  Tab¬ 
lets  and  Powder  for  growth  vigor  and  color.  Dissolve 
when  watering  plants.  Package  10  cents;  3  for  25c 
postpaid.  EILLIEFRANK  FARM,  West  Kingston,  R.  I. 


TRAPPERS — My  recipe  and  scent  to  trap  foxes  are 
approved  and  sold  with  guarantee.  For  information 
apply  to  FRED  COUTURE,  South  Durham,  County 
Drummond,  P.  Quebec. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding;  %x4— $20.00  per  M; 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC..  Laeev- 
Vllle,  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE!  Golden  yellow  smoking 
tobacco,  five  pounds  $1.00.  Rich  red  chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.50.  RIVERVIEW  PLANTATION,  Hazel,  Ivy. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


ENERGETIC  MEN  in  every  town  and  village  can 
earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB  CO.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  14  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or 
your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you,  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COM¬ 
PANY,  Dept.  128,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  Spreaders  made  to  attach 
to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon.  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF, 
Anson,  Maine. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE— A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING,  POSTPAID— Stationery,  cards  tags, 
butterwrappers  reasonable.  Particulars  free!  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


GEORGIA,  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Quitman, 
Ga. 


SMOKING.  8  lbs.  $1.00,  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Fifty 
cigars  $1.75,  pay  postmaster.  Silk  socks  free  with  each 
order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE.  S123,  May- 
field.  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds 
$1.15;  10-$1.90.  Smoking,  10-$1.40.  Pay  Postman. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  OLD  KENTUCKY— Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah.  Ky. 

GOLD  LEAF— GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


—GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.00,  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FORD  FARMS,  S-50,  Paducah,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  Fifty 
Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO..  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PRINT  DRESSES  98c;  Aprons  39c.  Readv  cut 
Cushion  Covers  25c.  BENNETT’S  DRESSES,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


50  BUTTERFLY  pieces  30c,  artistic  pattern  free; 
fancy  smaller  cottons  10  lbs-$1.00,  postage.  Wool  batts, 
rug  supplies.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Brockton,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED  RAW  FURS  of  all  kinds.  Highest  market 
prices.  Honest  grading.  Write  for  prices.  WM.  T. 
DECKER.  Seeley  St.,  Walden,  N,  Y. _ 

RAW  FUR  PRICE  list  ready.  Write  today  your  copy. 
Trappers  supply  catalog.  HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  E, 
Coopers  Mills.  Maine. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


How  Big  Is  an  Acre  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


peared  in  many  potato  fields  and  the 
trouble  was  found  to  be  a  shortage  of 
calcium  and,  in  some  cases,  magnes¬ 
ium.  This  was  especially  evident  in  the 
important  potato  sections  of  Maine  and 
Long  Island.  Now  the  needed  amount 
of  lime  is  applied  when  necessary  and 
the  quality  and  yields  are  markedly 
improved. 

And  so  it  goes — when  one  problem  is 
solved  a  new  one  bobs  up  in  some  un¬ 
expected  corner,  all  tending  to  pull 
down  productiveness  and  decrease  the 
profit  item. 

No  discussion  on  how  to  make  and 
keep  acres  of  farm  land  “big”  can 
be  considered  complete  without  some 
mention  of  organic  matter,  or  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  humus.  Its  im¬ 
portance  was  emphasized  last  year, 
throughout  the  drought  area, — for,  on¬ 
ly  on  soils  which  were  well  supplied 
with  humus  was  there  any  semblance 
of  a  crop  produced.  This  substance, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  decayed 
plant  materials,  acts  as  a  water-hold¬ 
ing  sponge.  It  absorbs  and  holds  the 
rain  water  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
vents  the  soil  from  becoming  soggy 
and  puddled.  By  holding  the  soil  waters 
large  quantities  of  soluble  plant  food 
salts  are  also  kept  from  leaching  away. 
It  improves  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  making  the  plowing  and  tilling 
operations  easier.  It  prevents  hard  bak¬ 
ing  of  clays  and  increases  the  air  cir¬ 
culation.  It  gives  “life”  to  the  soil  and 
with  it  that  dark  appearance  which  is 
so  much  desired.  Unfortunately  or¬ 
ganic  matter  does  not  last  forever.  It 
is  constantly  being  attacked  by  various 
soil  bacteria  and  is  broken  down  into 
available  plant  food  elements. 

How  Nitrification  Works 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
processes  is  known  as  nitrification.  The 
important  things  to  remember  about 
nitrification  are  that  this  process  is 
necessary  if  the  nitrogen  is  to  become 
available  and  that  all  of  the  organisms 
involved  do  their  most  efficient  work 
when  the  soil  is  not  too  acid  and  has 
enough  lime.  This  whole  subject  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  closely  associated  with 
liming. 

In  modern  practice  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  renew  the  organic  matter  sup¬ 
ply  is  by  raising  and  plowing  under  a 
good  crop  of  legumes  once  or  more 
every  rotation.  Legumes  are  favored 
because  of  the  ability  these  plants  have 
to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  When 
the  crop  is  plowed  under  the  soil  is 
considerably  enriched  in  this  important 
element. 

An  Experience  With  Sweet  Clover 

An  example  of  how  acres  can  be 
made  “bigger”  by  using  sweet  clover 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of 
two  Illinois  farmers.  Thirteen  years 
ago  farmer  A  harvested  as  much  as 
20  bushels  and  as  low  as  10  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre.  He  then  started  on  a 
soil  liming  program  and  was  thereby 
enabled  to  raise  good  crops  of  sweet 
clover.  The  clover  when  ployed  under 
supplied  the  necessary  humus  and  some 
plant  food — it  put  new  “life”  into  the 
soil,  and  today  this  man  averages  45 
bushels  of  corn  per. acre.  His  acres  are 
now  2  to  4  times  “bigger”  than  they 
were  thirteen  years  ago. 

Farmer  B  in  the  same  state  limed 
all  of  a  field  except  a  strip  along  one 
side.  He  also  sowed  sweet  clover  but 
it  grew  only  where  the  liming  material 
was  applied.  The  clover  was  turned 
under  and  the  entire  piece  was  sowed 
to  wheat.  He  harvested  10  bushels  per 
acre  from  the  unlimed  strip  and  40 


bushels  per  acre  from  the  limed  por¬ 
tion.  Here  an  acre  improved  via  the 
simple  and  inexpensive  lime  and  green 
manure  route  was  four  times  “bigger” 
than  the  untreated. 

Nor  are  such  results  confined  to  Illi¬ 
nois.  Parallel  cases  may  be  found  east, 
south  and  west.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  this  system  of  soil  management. 
Farmers  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  England  use  it  with  results 
equally  as  good  as  their  midwestern 
brother. 

Alfalfa,  A  Good  Hired  Man 

Alfalfa  has  earned  a  wide  reputation 
as  being  a  crop  which  is  used  to  make 
“big”  acres  “bigger”,  especially  on  live¬ 
stock  and  dairy  farms.  To  be  sure,  the 
process  of  fitting  land  for  alfalfa  by 
liming,  fertilizing,  inoculating,  etc. 
requires  a  moderate  expenditure  and 
some  care,  but  let  us  examine  the  re¬ 
turns  by  comparing  this  crop  with  the 
old  standby — timothy.  According  to  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
for  1929,  timothy  yielded  an  average  of 
2680  pounds  per  acre.  During  the  same 
year  alfalfa  averaged  5180  pounds  per 
acre.  Already  we  have  a  two  to  one 
advantage  for  the  legume.  Then,  on 
analyzing  these  two  hays,  it  is  found 
that  an  acre  of  timothy  contains  80 
pounds  of  protein  and  6.7  pounds  of 
calcium  while  an  acre  of  alfalfa  con¬ 
tains  549  pounds  of  the  milk-and 
meat -producing  protein  and  101  pounds 
of  bone-building  calcium.  Seven  times 
more  protein  and  15  times  more  cal¬ 
cium  in  each  acre  of  alfalfa!  Because 
of  this  higher  feeding  value  of  alfalfa, 
there  is  a  saving  in  the  monthly  feed 
bill. 

The  truck  gardening  industry  also 
offers  numerous  illustrations  of  how 
the  basic  lime-legume  green  manure 
combination  plus  the  required  fertili¬ 
zers  has  made  many  an  acre  “bigger” 
in  yield  and  earning  power.  x 

Some  Other  Ways  That  Lime  Helps 

Throughout  this  article  liming  is 
mentioned  as  a  means  to  make  land 
more  productive  only  in  connection 
with  legumes.  It  also  has  other  func¬ 
tions  which  may  be  summarized  by 
saying  that  lime  is  a  soil  corrective.  It 
is  not  a  fartilizer  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word  but  it  corrects  certain  un¬ 
healthy  or  unbalanced  soil  conditions 
so  that  fertilizers  and  manure  are  more 
effective.  To  lime  falls  the  job  of  neu¬ 
tralizing  acidity,  supplying  the  plant 
foods  calcium  and  magnesium,  promot¬ 
ing  decay  of  organic  matter,  creating 
the  proper  conditions  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  activity  of  beneficial  bac¬ 
teria,  counteracting  the  harmful  effects 
of  soil  poisons  and  improving  the  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  clays  and  silts  by 
making  plowing  and  tilling  easier.  In 
any  soil  improvement  program  its 
good  effects  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  this  day  of  Federal  Board  activi¬ 
ty,  coooperative  marketing,  acreage  re¬ 
duction  and  surplus  control,  this  dis¬ 
course  may  seem  somewhat  out  of 
time  and  place.  But  let  it  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  from  time  immemorial  the 
farmer  who  has  most  successfully 
weathered  former  economic  storms  has 
farmed  a  limited  acreage  well.  He  has 
been  a  “big”  man  with  “big”  acres. 
The  rare  case  of  many  low-yielding 
acres  building  a  sizeable  income 
through  large  scale  operation  can 
hardly  disprove  this  fact. 


When  vegetable  plants  lose  their 
natural  color  or  seem  stunted,  a  light 
side  dressing  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer 
is  a  good  tonic. 


APPROXIMATE  CONSUMPTION  OF  LIMING  MATERIALS  ON  EASTERN 

FARMS  DURING  1929. 

(Ton  Basis).  (Compiled  by  National  Lime  Association). 


State 

Ground 

Limestone 

Maine  . . 

Limestone  Screenings 
1,500 

N.  Hampshire 

(4). 

5,000 

Vermont  . 

7,101 

Massachusetts 

(4).. 

30,315 

Rhode  Island 

(4).-.. 

381 

Connecticut  (4) . 

25,000 

New  York . 

...  158,545 

New  Jersey . 

10,674 

Pennsylvania 

..  139,654 

Delaware  . 

650 

240 

Burned  Hydrated 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Liming 

Lime 

Lime 

Materials  (1) 

Materials 

308 

6,535 

8,343 

. 

500 

1,500 

5,500 

8,601 

18,034 

7,987 

56,336 

825 

70 

1,276 

2,035 

2,500 

24,420 

27,500 

185,000 

1,322 

35,079 

1,261 

48,336 

25,632 

80,523 

9,369 

255,178 

5,610 

10,640 

30 

17,170 

(1)  Consisting  of  ground  shells,  by-product  lime,  marL  etc. 
(4)  1930  Tonnages — all  other  states,  1929. 
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Before  You  Buy  Rabbits 


WE  continue  to  get  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  about  firms  that 
are  selling  rabbits  and  contracting  to 
buy  back  the  offspring  at  a  stated 
price.  Word  comes  to  us  from  several 
sections  of  A.  A.  territory  that  agents 
of  such  concerns  are  unusually  active 
and  that  many  farmers  and  residents 
in  small  villages  are  buying  rabbits 
from  them.  There  are  several  things  we 
would  like  to  point  out  to  anyone  who 
is  contemplating  such  a  step.  Here  they 
are: 

1.  We  do  not  know  of  any  concern 
putting  out  such  a  contract  that  has 
been  able  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  and  continue  in  business  over  a 
period  of  years. 

2.  Farmers  who  have  bought  rab¬ 
bits  in  the  past  from  concerns  that 
have  discontinued  business  have  been 
unable  to  hold  the  concern  that  sold 
them  the  rabbits  to  the  contract.  In 
particular  we  point  out  Raisin  Brook 
Packing  Company  which  put  out  a  buy¬ 
back  contract  and  which  discontinued 
business  not  so  long  ago. 

3.  Recently  in  the  west,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  buy-back  concern  was  hauled 
up  in  court  for  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  He  protested  that  his  intentions 
were  good  but  when  asked  what  the 
trouble  was  he  replied,  “But  judge, 
there  were  so  many  little  rabbits.” 
Here  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
buy-back  schemes:  there  are  too  many 
little  rabbits. 

4.  Officials  of  rabbit  associations 
and  rabbit  breeders  who  are  operating 
their  businesses  on  a  sound  basis  de¬ 


plore  the  tendency  to  sell  rabbitts  on  a 
“buy-back”  basis  because  they  feel  that 
it  will  ultimately  result  in  a  setback 
to  their  whole  industry. 

Before  you  invest  money  in  a  bunch 
of  rabbits  with  the  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  sell  back  the  offspring  at  a 
profit  ask  yourself  a  few  questions. 
How  much  will  this  contract  be  worth 
if  the  concern  discontinued  business  ? 
Is  the  concern  making  its  profits  from 
the  rabbits  they  buy  back  and  market, 
or  are  they  making  it  from  selling 
breeding  stock? ’If  they  are  making  it 
from  selling  breeding  stock,  will  they 
be  able  to  continue  this  indefinitely?  Is 
the  whole  proposition  sound  ?  Can  any 
concern  sell  you  rabbits  and  guarantee 
to  buy  back  all  the  offspring  over  a 
peroid  of  five  or  ten  years,  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  at  a  profit,  and  stay  in 
business  ?  We  repeat  that  we  have  yet 
to  learn  of  a  concern  where  this  has 
been  done. 


Rights  of  Land  Owners 

My  land  is  not  ported,  but  I  have  not 
given  permission  to  certain  parties  to 
hunt  or  trap  on  my  land.  Can  I  seize  or 
destroy  their  traps  or  take  any  animals 
which  I  find  caught  in  the  traps? 

E  referred  this  to  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department.  They  replied 
that  the  land  owner  only  has  such 
rights,  in  property  not  posted,  as  are 
conferred  by  common  law.  He  has  the 
right  to  warn  persons  against  tres¬ 
passing  on  his  land  and  to  cause  their 
prosecution  if  they  so  trespass  after 
being  forbidden,  but  does  not  have  the 


right  to  seize  or  destroy  traps  or  game 
when  warning  against  trespassing  has 
not  been  given. 


Happy  New  Year 

“I  received  a  check  for  $1.80  from 

-  Company  on  December  31st  last. 

This  settles  the  matter  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  know,  however,  that  this  would  never 
have  been  done  except  for  your  Service 
Bureau.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 

Happy  New  Year!” 

HE  New  Year  brougnt  several  grat¬ 
ifying  settlements  of  subscribers’ 
1931  outstanding  claims  and  we  are 
hoping  they  will  continue  to  come  in 
so  that  the  new  year  will  be  a  happv 
one  indeed  for  our  subscribers,  as  well 
as  for  Service  Bureau.  It  is  our  sincere 
aim  to  serve  subscribers  in  1932  even 
better  than  we  did  in  1931. 


A  Warm  Reception  for 
Chicken  Thieves 

BOUT  ten  o’clock  one  evening  a 
short  time  ago,  chicken  thieves 
were  discovered  on  the  Rogers  farm 
near  Le  Roy.  State  troopers  were  im¬ 
mediately  notified  and  Charles  W. 
Rogers,  a  son  of  the  family,  fired  on 
the  two  thieves  as  they  took  to  their 
heels,  abandoning  a  small  car.  The  li¬ 
cense  number  was  traced  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  car  belonged  to  a 
man  in  Buffalo.  Police  watched  his 
home  and  their  efforts  were  rewarded 
when  one  of  the  men  returned  wounded. 
He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  as 
soon  as  he  recovers,  he  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  police. 

We  always  have  a  feeling  of  regret 
when  a  man  is  shot,  regardless  of  his 
crime,  yet  the  law  is  clear  that  a  per¬ 
son  has  a  right  to  defend  his  property 
and  to  shoot  if  the  thieves  refuse  to 
stop  on  demand.  Stealing  chickens  is 
just  as  much  a  crime  as  stealing  money. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Rogers  for  his 
prompt  action  in  defending  his  prop¬ 
erty. 


Weekly  Benefits  or  Death  Indemnities  Paid  to  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  Who  Had  Insurance 
Service  Offered  Through  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Service 

Paid  subscribers  to  December  1,  1931 . . $253,573.06 

Paid  subscribers  during  December .  10,514.22 


W.  H.  Watson,  estate,  Barkers,  N.  Y .  $1,000.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — mortuary 
C.  E.  Spencer,  estate,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. .  1,000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Mrs.  Lula  Tibbitts,  R.  4,  Jamestown,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  head 

Bessie  Traver,  Corinth,  N.  Y .  31.42 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

R.  F.  Murby,  R.  I,  Suncock,  N.  H .  20.00 

Auto  accident — wounded  face 
P.  Landschoot,  R.F.D.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  arm 

R.  G.  Manny,  Knoxville,  Pa .  60.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis 
Ethel  M.  Sherwood,  R.2,  Baldswinsville,  N.  Y.  5.71 
Auto  accident — injured  side 

F.  P.  Eakin,  R.l,  Franklin,  Pa .  30.00 

Auto  accident — lacerated  elbow 

E.  A.  Aldrich,  R.  7,  Moravia,  N.  Y .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Mrs.  Olia  Beach,  S.  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.  .  24.28 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle 

Mrs.  Nora  Stephenson,  Sabinsville,  Pa .  75.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Michael  George,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. .  130.00 

Auto  collision — brain  concussion 

F.  L.  Green,  Salem,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Run  over  by  truck — fractured  leg 

William  Kufs,  R.  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. .  60.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs,  lacerated  face 

E.  E.  Elston,  R.  2,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Auto  collision— injured  ankles,  and  back 

J.  C.  Mitchell,  Otisville,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — sprained  knee 

Ellen  Buckenmeyer,  Belvidere,  N.  J .  20.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face,  ear,  leg 

Fred  Buckenmeyer,  Belvidere,  N.  J .  50.00 

Auto  collision — general  lacerations 

Francis  Marsh,  Arcade,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  leg 

J.  C.  O’herron,  R.  I,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  overturned — lacerated  wrist,  head 
Mrs.  Maude  Goodrow,  Tariffville,  Conn.  42.86 

Auto  accidents — lacerated  face,  head 

R.  C.  LaLonde,  R.  2,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. .  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  shoulder 

C.  P.  Cattabridge,  Enfield,  N.  H.._ .  50.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

F.  A.  Klingensmith,  R.  2,  Mercer,  Pa .  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruises,  lacerations 

Helen  J.  Camp,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y .  22.86 

Auto  collision — sprained  knee 

Grace  Harrington,  R.3,  Oneida,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — contused  head 

A.  M.  Swan,  R.  2,  Brockport,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  skull 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Whitbeck,  Rossburg,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  arm,  knee 

0.  L.  Newby,  R.  7,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — contusions 

Mary  Henry,  Silver  Lake,  N.  Y. . . .  60.00 

Auto  collision — injured  back  and  leg 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Ammann,  No.  Troy,  N.  Y.  . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations,  contusions 

Helen  M.  Gould,  R.  2,  Randolph,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations 

E.  T.  Marra,  Fitchville,  Conn .  18.57 

Auto  accident — contusions,  abrasions 
Ada  Blue,  estate,  Catskill,  N.  Y . .  1,000,00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 


B.  J.  Potter,  estate,  White  River  Junction,  Vt.  1,000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Walter  Brandes,  Wellsville,  N.  Y . .  10.00 

Auto  accident — injured  leg 

Levi  Countryman,  Bethel,  N.  Y . .  30.00 

Struck  by  truck — contused  shoulder 

Rose  Terranova,  R.  4,  Newton,  N.  J.  58.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  collarbone  and  ribs 

J.  A.  Craig,  Fishkill,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Truck  accident — lacerated  scalp  and  knee 

Charles  Tolton,  Avoca,  N.  Y .  42.86 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib 

Julia  Wells,  R.  2,  Utica,  N.  Y . 10.00 

Struck  by  auto — sprained  wrist. 

Mrs.  Alice  Knapp,  R.  2,  Erin,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Auto  collision — contusions 

A.  C.  Knapp,  R.  2,  Erin,  N,  Y .  14.28 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib 

Alice  King,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  collision — wounds  and  bruises 

R.  S.  Hunt,  estate,  R.  4,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  .  1,000.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — mortuary 

D.  K.  Rose,  estate,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  . .  1,000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Mabel  Steenrod,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  .  40.00 

Auto  accident — strained  back 

Ellis  Wills,  R.  I,  Vincentown,  N.  J.  .  130.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  leg 

Edith  Holts,  Ellington,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

F.  D.  Straub,  R.  2,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Auto  overturned — injured  head 

Mrs.  Edna  Nead,  R.  I,  Roscoe.  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  ribs 
Frank  Graby,  R.  2.  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  17.14 

Thrown  from  truck — fractured  rib 

Mike  Kulynych,  Hebbon,  Conn .  30.00 

Struck  by  truck — fractured  leg 
Lillian  Seeley.  R.  5,  Warsaw.  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Walden,  Colrain,  Mass .  40.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

F.  A.  Walden,  Colrain,  Mass .  3CL00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

Jacob  Lymar,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y . . .  40.00 

Truck  overturned — bruises,  contusions 
W.  Davenport,  R.  D.,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  15.00 

Travel  accident — abrasions 

Mrs.  Lillian  Bolles,  R.  2,  East  Hampton,  Conn.  60.00 

Travel  accident — injuries 

Eugenia  Stuart,  Fairfax,  Vt. .  74.28 

Auto  collision — fractured  pelvis 

H.  S.  Kelley,  R.  I,  East  Granby,  Conn .  58.57 

Thrown  from  truck — fractured  rib 

Wm.  Bathgate,  Branchville,  N.  J .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — lacerations 

C.  R.  Terns,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — contused  shoulders 

Anna  Dziewiatowski,  Wallkill,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  head,  shoulder,  hip 

Pauline  Ward,  R.  I,  Windsor,  Vt . 30.00 

Auto  struck  tree — contused  chest,  injured  ribs 

Blanch  Hamm,  R.  8,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. .  90.00 

Auto  collision — broken  ankle 

Mrs.  Julia  Hallock,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  back 

Estella  Ward,  R.  f,  Windsor,  Vt . _ .  20.00 

Auto  collision— contused  skull 

Kark  Allen,  Harford,  N.  Y . 14.28 

Auto  collision — cuts,  bruises 


$264,087.28 


Edward  LaVarnuoy,  R.  2,  Morrisonville,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Auto  collision — fractured  hand 

Arthur  Thomas,  R.  I.  Wayville,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  skull 

Mrs.  Arthur  Thomas,  R.  I,  Wayville,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  collision — injured  chest,  cuts 

R.  M.  Broderick,  Mansfield.  Pa .  70.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  breastbone 

J.  F.  Holden,  Maine,  N.  Y. . . .  14.28 

Auto  accident — cuts 

Russell  Tinkham,  R.  3,  Homer,  N.  Y.  45.00 

Travel  accident— injured  hand 

Adam  Henry,  R.  4,  Tully,  N.  Y . .  15.00 

Travel  accident — sprained  ankle 

M.  A.  Tuthill.  Deposit,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Auto  collision — contused  abdomen  and  legs 

W.  J.  Odell,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collion — injuries 


Claims  Paid  Under  Farm  Machinery 
Policy 


Thomas  Jones,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. .  45.00 

Plow  tipped  over — injured  back 

George  Brotzman,  Woodhull,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Wagon  broken — contusions  and  lacerations 

S.  K.  Weaver,  R.  2,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. .  90.00 

Wagon  tipped  over — ribs  fractured 

J.  B.  Norenberg,  R.  2,  Churchville,  N.  Y .  .71 

Thrown  from  tractor — contused  chest 

H.  S.  Morehouse,  R.  D.,  Sharon,  Conn .  30.00 

Wagon  accident — hernia 

H.  A.  Salisbury,  R.  2,  Wolcott,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Bean  puller — broke  bone  in  hand 
C.  E.  Bennett,  R.  I,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y .  120.00 

Buzz  saw — injured  hand 

C.  A.  Sheley,  R.  I,  Warehouse  Point,  Conn 60.00 

Wagon  accident — tom  ligaments  and  concussion 
Herbert  Anderson,  R.  I,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y.  22.86 

Thrown  from  plow — injured  back 

Nelson  La  Pree,  R.  I,  Brushton,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injuries 

H.  C.  Goodrich,  NorthThetford,  Vt: .  40.00 

Wagon  accident — fractured  fingers 
C.  W.  Campney,  Jr.,  R.  2,  Smith  Basin,  N.  Y.  40.00 
Travel  accident — fractured  rib  and  cut 
below  eye 

Roy  Pratt,  R.  2,  Morrisville,  N.  Y .  165.00 

Planter  tipped  over — strained  back 

Mrs.  Lila  Stilwell,  Lutheranville,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — dislocated  knee 
C.  A.  Derhammer,  R.  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y . .  25.00 

Plow  accident — injuries 

Walter  Merritt.  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. .  21.43 

Tractor  disabled — contused  hand 

J.  H.  Kessler,  R.  2,  Pavilion,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  knee,  ankle 

R.  M.  Silvey,  R.  3.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y .  160.71 

Wagon  tipped  over — fractured  leg 

G.  E.  Walker,  R.  2,  Utica,  N.  Y .  45.00 

Tractor  accident — burned  face  and  arms 

H.  L.  Hill,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— bruised  foot 

Leon  Tucker,  R.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y .  75.00 

Wagon  tipped  over — fractured  bone 

John  Burroughs,  Schenevus,  N.  Y . .  30.00 

Wagon  accident— fractured  ribs 

Fred  Martin,  Webster,  N.  Y. . . . .  64.28 

Manure  spreader — fractured  rib 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


UTICA-KNIT 


If  it’s  comfort  you  want 
in  winter  underwear  get  yourself  into 
a  suit  of  Springtex.  It’s  so  soft  and 
springy  you  won’t  know  you  have  it 
on.  And  it  molds  so  trimly  to  your 
body  it  almost  seems  part  of  your  skin. 
You’ll  like  it  and  so  will  your  whole 
family.  Your  favorite  store  is  show¬ 
ing  Springtex  for  men,  women  and 
children. 


UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 

UTICA . NEW  YORK 


Also  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family • 

v  ELLAS  T/C' 

U  N  D  ERWEAR. 

Elastic  Ribbed 
Fleece  Lined 


Jam&dowTL 

Fleece  Lined 


UTICA  -  KNIT 
SLEEPERS 
for  Children 

In  Colors — Blue, 
Pink,  Peach.  Also 
Natural  as  usual. 


Double  thickness 
in  feet  and  crotch 
—  r  e  i  n  forced 
Bodygard,  flat- 
locked  seams  — - 
reinforced  button 
boles  —  wringer- 
proof,  hard  rub¬ 
ber  buttons. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


$10,000  PRa°gT*YnTs,tON 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  dfi  f  A  w— No  Dues  or 
Only  year  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name _ __________ 

P.  O. _ _ 


T o  date  3,114  subscribers  have  received  indemnity  from  the  insurance  service. 


Age - 


State 


WHEN 

MILK  PRICES 

ARE  LOW 


THE  PRODUCTION  PER 
COW  MUST  BE  HIGH 
TO  SHOW  A  RETURN 
ABOVE  FEED  COSTS 


FIGURE  IT  ANY  WAY— the  above  statement  will  re¬ 
main  true  for  high  producing  cows.  Take  the 
grain  away  from  a  good  cow  and  she  will  lose 
in  value  of  milk  production  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  grain  saved.  It  may  be  good  judgment  to 
feed  little  or  no  grain  to  the  poor  producers  or 
strippers,  but  the  good  cow  must  have  her  feed. 

The  problem  then  resolves  itself  down  to  buy¬ 
ing  for  these  cows,  THE  DIGESTIBLE  GRAIN 
they  must  have,  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Today 
transportation  charges  and  handling  costs  com¬ 
prise  a  larger  percentage  of  the  price  of  a  ton 
of  feed  than  ever  before.  The  only  one  sure 
way  to  cut  these  costs  is  to  buy  cooperatively 
in  large  volume. 

EMERGENCY 

The 

PRICE  THE  FEED  THAT  MAKES  THE 

MILL  RUN  CHEAPLY  AND  THE 
COW  PRODUCE  A  PROFIT. 


Milking  Time  Is 
Thinking  Time 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Is  Cheap  Milk  Here  T o  Stay  ? 


Some  Dairy  History  That  Applies  to  the  Present  Situation 


IN  several  dairy  counties  in  the  New  York  *  By  H.  L.  COSLINE,  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  first  zone,  which 

Milk  Shed,  dairymen  have  been  getting  Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist  was  within  IOO  miles  of  New  York  City.  In 
together  at  mass  meetings  to  discuss  the  the  201-210  mile  zone  the  price  was  around 

present  dairy  situation  and  presumably  er,  but  perhaps  there  was  a  tendency  to  25  cents  less, 
to  suggest  some  course  of  action  that  may  think  thqt  the  other  fellow  should  make  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  forgotten 
help.  Action  is  needed,  but  before  such  all  the  concessions.  I  wonder  whether  the  these  figures.  Many  dairymen  were  actually 
action  is  taken,  all  possible  facts  should  be  situation  as  it  is  right  now,  and  as  it  is  likely  receiving  more  before  the  1916  milk  strike 
made  available  to  milk  producers  and  all  to  be,  is  serious  enough  so  that  dairymen  than  they  are  now,  and  yet  consumers  were 
suggestions  should  be  given  a  hearing.  and  dairy  leaders  will  be  willing  to  do  the  paying  less.  With  the  exception  of  feed, 

Usually  a  review  of  past  history  is  worth  sensible  thing  and  work  together  for  the  the  expenses  of  producing  milk  are  above 

while  in  studying  any  problem.  It  brings  common  good.  1916  figures.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  true 

things  up  to  date  and  sometimes  valuable  It  might  be  worth  while  to  study  some  that  dairymen  are  in  a  worse  position  right 
lessons  can  be  learned  from  previous  mis-  history  even  more  ancient,  and  review  some  now  than  they  were  before  the  1916  milk 
takes.  I  am  reminded,  for  example,  that  of  the  things  that  happened  back  in  1916.  strike?  Incidentally,  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  reports 

back  in  1926  and  1927  there  was  an  exten-  For  example,  old  volumes  of  American  that  average  prices  for  dairy  products  for 

sive  move  which  had  as  its  object  the  Agriculturist  show  that  back  in  August,  November  were  5  per  cent  below  the  1910 
uniting  of  all  dairy  organizations  in  the  1916,  the  Borden  Company  raised  the  price  1914  level  as  compared  to  24  per  cent  above 

New  York  Milk  Shed  under  one  head.  For  of  Grade  B  milk  to  the  consumer  from  5  to  that  level  in  November,  1930. 

a  time  many  dairy  leaders  were  hopeful  that  6  cents  a  pint  and  the  price  of  Grade  A  milk  In  October,  of  1916,  dealers  entered  into 

some  worthwhile  results  would  be  secured,  from  10  to  11  cents  a  quart.  In  1915  and  a  six  months’  contract  with  the  League-to 

A  program  committee  put  in  a  lot  of  hard  1916  farmers  received  from  $1.60  to  $1.80  meet  the  League  price,  which  was  $2.15  for 
work  in  developing  a  plan  and  several  state-  a  hundred  for  milk,  and  in  October  of  1916  100  pounds  of  Grade  B-3  per  cent  milk 
wide  meetings  were  held,  but  when  the  Borden’s  offered  $1.90.  These  prices  were  within  the  100-mile  zone,  with  a  3  cent  fat 


$ 


whole  thing  was 
over,  there  were 
absolutely  no  tan¬ 
gible  results. 
Why? 

Possibly  things 
were  going  too 
well  back  in 
1926  and  1927. 
In  other  words, 
it  may  be  that 
dairymen  were 
not  getting  pinch¬ 
ed  hard  enough 
so  that  they  were 
willing  to  make  a 
temporary  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  good  of  the 
dairy  business. 
Certainly  it  is  not 
always  true  that 
what  is  good  for 
the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  is  good  for 
certain  individual 
dairymen,  one  of 
whom  may  be 
you. 

In  1927  dairy¬ 
men  were  pretty 
well  agreed  that 
all  organizations 
should  get  togeth- 


— Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  producer’s  farm  to  the  consumer’s  doorstep.  Milk  must  be 
transported,  pasteurized,  bottled  and  delivered.  Is  it  not  just  as  far,  though,  from  a  calf  to  a 
producing  cow ;  from  hay,  silage,  and  concentrates  to  the  finished  product — milk?  Should 
not  the  producer  get  somewhere  near  half  what  the  consumer  pays  for  a  bottle  of  milk ? 


differential  for 
each  point  above 
3  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time  con¬ 
sumers  were  pay¬ 
ing  10  cents  a 
quart  for  Grade 
B  and  12  dents  a 
quart  for  Grade 
A. 

Now,  to  get 
down  to  a  little 
more  recent  his¬ 
tory,  let  us  see 
what  has  happen¬ 
ed  during  the  last 
year.  By  strenu- 
ous  efforts, 
Class  1  prices 
were  maintained 
through  the  flush 
season  of  1931, 
although  there 
was  some  demand 
on  the  part  of 
dealers  for  lower 
prices.  In  the  fall, 
a  cut  of  1  cent  a 
quart  was  made 
to  consumers 
bringing  retail 
prices  from  15 

(Continued  on 

Page  7)  m 
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Cheap  Milk— An  Outlaw 
in  the  Community 


IF  a  bandit  robs  the  bank  in  your  community  of 
$10,000  it’s  a  crime.  But  if  CHEAP  MILK  robs 
you  and  299  other  dairy  farmers  in  your  com¬ 
munity  of  $100,000,  no  one  except  yourself  and 
your  family  worries  much  about  it. 

The  $10,000  stolen  by  the  bank  burglar  is  paid 
back  by  an  insurance  company.  The  $100,000 
stolen  by  the  outlaw  CHEAP  MILK  is  never  paid 
back.  You  and  your  299  fellow  dairymen  lose. 
The  whole  community  loses. 

CHEAP  MILK  ROBS  THE  COMMUNITY 
OF  FARMERS'  BUYING  POWER. 

Farmers  cannot  pay  off  or  even  reduce  their 
loans  at  banks.  There  are  no  sales  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  Clothing  stores  sell  less. 
You  even  cut  your  purchases  at  the  grocery  to  the 
minimum.  Furniture,  radio  and  hardware  stores 
lose  farmer  trade. 

The  stability  of  dairying  as  a  source  of  income 
for  you  and  as  a  basic  industry  of  your  community 
is  seriously  threatened.  It  cannot  long  continue 
when  producers  receive  less  than  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  This  means  decreased  efficiency  on  every 


farm,  discouragement  and  lowered  morale  in 
every  farm  home. 

As  a  dairyman  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your 
industry  to  FIGHT  CHEAP  MILK.  Your  friends 
in  town  owe  it  to  themselves  and  the  community 
to  help  you  FIGHT  CHEAP  MILK.  This  fight 
cannot  be  won  if  you  sell  your  milk  to  DEALERS 
WHO  USE  IT  TO  BREAK  MARKETS. 

CHEAP  MILK  IS  COSTING  PRODUCERS 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  SHED  MIL¬ 
LIONS  OF  DOLLARS  EVERY  MONTH. 

UNITY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION  IS 
THE  ONLY  THING  THAT  CAN  STOP  IT. 


MEETINGS ! 

HEAR  GOV.  PIN C HOT  ON  DAIRYMEN'S 
LEAGUE  “MILK  DAY"  BROADCAST,  OVER 
WOR  JAN.  30. 

Attend  producers’  meetings  in  your  county. 
Keep  in  touch  with  your  local  farm  organization 
leaders. 

Learn  about  this  milk  price  situation  first  hand. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


Eleven  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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How  Should  Motor  Trucks  Be  Taxed  ? 

A  Common-Sense  Discussion  of  an  Important  Problem 


AT  present  there  is  much  discussion  concern¬ 
ing  the  taxation  of  trucks.  I  fear  that  too 
much  of  this  is  based  on  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  I  have  no  fear  of  public  action 
if  the  facts  are  all  known.  In  this  case,  I  doubt 
whether  the  necessary  facts  are  available  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  intelligent  action. 

There  seem  to  be  two  phases  of  the  question.  Do 
trucks  pay  their  fair  share  of  road  costs?  Should 
trucks  be  taxed  to  limit  competition  with  the  rail¬ 
roads?  We  are  in  the  interesting  position  of  spend¬ 
ing  large  sums  of  public  money  and  preparing  to 
spend  large  additional  sums  to  support  water  ways 
to  compete  directly  with  railroads.  At  the  same  time, 
having  found  a  means  of  transportation  which  both 
supplements  and  competes  with  railroads,  we  are 
debating  whether  the  competition  should  be  stopped. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  competition  with  the 
railroads  assumes  that  the  railroads  are  overtaxed. 
If  the  taxation  of  railroads  is  excessive,  compared 
with  our  general  tax  system,  it  should  be  corrected. 
The  railroads  have  many  branch  lines  that  never 
were  very  profitable  and  that  now  result  in  constant 
losses  since  most  of  their  passengers  have  begun  to 
ride  in  automobiles.  If  these  lines  are  overtaxed, 
they  should  be  revalued.  Branch  railroad  lines  should 
not  be  valued  for  taxation  purposes  at  any  higher 
figure  than  they  are  valued  for  rate  making  pur¬ 
poses.  We  may  also  need  to  consider  whether  some 
of  these  lines  may  not  be  too  great  a  burden  to  be 
maintained.  Losses  incurred  by  operating  them  must 
be  borne  by  either  those  who  finance  railroads  or 
else  by  the  shippers. 

Truck  taxation  should  be  considered  on  its  merits, 
not  on  the  demerits  of  our  present  system  of  taxing 
railroads.  We  need  railroads  for  certain  purposes 
and  need  trucks,  automobiles  and  aeroplanes  for 
other  purposes.  All  of  these  means  of  transportation 
should  be  encouraged  to  fill  their  proper  place. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  railroads 
or  any  other  business  can  make  a  reasonable  profit 
in  a  business  depression  such  as  we  now  have. 

The  State  of  New  York  now  taxes  motor  vehicles 
to  cover  its  expenses  on  highways  and,  in  addition, 


By  DR.  GEORGE  F.  WARREN, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

sends  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  from  gasoline  fees  and 
gasoline  taxes  back  to  the  localities.  The  only  road 
support  not  paid  by  vehicles  is  the  local  tax  for  local 
roads. 

The  numbers  of  vehicles  registered  for  1929  and 
the  registration  fees  as  given  by  R.  G.  Blakey,  are 
shown  in  the  table  on  this  page. 

Trucks  represent  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  registered  vehicles  and  in  1929  paid  28  per  cent 
of  the  registration  fees.  If  taxes  on  trucks  are 
doubled,  as  some  persons  propose,  this  same  15  per 
cent  of  the  vehicles  will,  pay  44  per  cent  of  the 
registration  fees.  Of  course,  if  the  taxes  were 
doubled,  there  would  not  be  this  many  trucks.  Is  it 
the  duty  of  the  trucks  to  provide  highways  for  the 
automobiles  ? 

Farm  Trucks 

A  study  of  farm  trucks  reported  in  Cornell  Bul¬ 
letin  507  shows  that  the  average  mileage  per  truck 
was  1777  miles  per  year.  These  trucks  paid  an  aver¬ 
age  license  fee  of  $23.67.  Fees  are  higher  at  present. 
These  trucks  used  an  average  of  224  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  per  year.  The  registration  fees  were,  therefore, 
equal  to  a  tax  of  more  than  10  cents  per  gallon  on 
the  gasoline  used.  If  the  2-cent  gasoline  tax  is  added, 


Car  Registration  Figures  for 
New  York  State 


Registration  %  of  total 


T ype  of  vehicle 

Number 

fees  paid 

fees  paid 

Automobiles  . 

Omnibuses  . 

..1,875,872 
..  54,667 

$24,411,272 

71.0 

Trucks  . 

..  354,658 

9,629,578 

28.0 

Trailers  . 

8,749 

147,714 

.4 

Dealers 

5,039 

216,279 

.6 

Exempt  vehicles.. 

17,499 

Total  . 

.2,316,484 

$34,404,843 

100.0 

it  makes  a  tax  of  more  than  12  cents  per  gallon. 

The  registration  fees  amounted  to  a  tax  of  1.3 
cents  per  mile  of  use;  or  if  the  gasoline  tax  is  added, 
the  total  is  1.6  cents  per  mile. 

One-fifth  of  the  trucks  were  used  for  less  than 
600  miles — yet  they  are  needed.  For  this  group,  the 
registration  fees  averaged  nearly  6  cents  per  mile 
of  use. 

The  truck  is  now  a  regular  farm  tool,  like  a 
wagon.  Trucks  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
A  large  amount  of  their  travel  is  on  the  farm.  It 
pays  a  farmer  to  have  a  truck  even  though  his  total 
use  represents  only  a  few  hundred  miles.  Small 
users  ordinarily  buy  second  hand  trucks  and,  by 
caring  for  them  themselves,  keep  the  cost  down. 
There  are  also  many  small  users  of  trucks  in  towns 
and  villages  who  are  excessively  taxed  in  proportion 
to  use. 

A  registration  fee  is  a  tax  on  possession.  A  gaso¬ 
line  tax  is  a  tax  on  use.  The  latter  is  in  proportion 
to  benefits  derived.  If  more  revenue  is  to  be  derived 
from  light  trucks  or  passenger  vehicles,  it  should 
certainly  be  based  on  use  rather  than  on  possession. 
It  would  be  fairer  to  reduce  the  registration  fees 
rather  than  raise  them  and  derive  even  more  of  the 
revenue  from  use.  This  principle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  total  amount  of  tax  to  be  collected.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  whether  a  tax  should  be  based 
on  possession  or  on  use. 

Taxation  of  Heavy  Trucks 

As  to  taxation  of  heavy  trucks,  who  knows  the 
facts  about  them?  How  much  are  they  used?  How 
much  do  they  damage  the  main  highways  on  which 
they  travel?  What  weight  is  necessary  before  dam¬ 
age  becomes  important?  What  portion  of  the  cost 
should  these  vehicles  pay?  Can  this  be  equitably 
assessed  through  gasoline  taxes  or  must  it  be  done 
by  registration  fees?  If  the  tax  is  to  be  based  on 
possession  rather  than  on  use,  what  plan  can  be  de¬ 
vised  that  will  provide  equity  between  trucks  regis¬ 
tered  in  this  State  and  those  registered  in  other 
states  that  use  our  roads  ?  The  gasoline  tax,  of 
course,  takes  care  of  itself  on  this  score. 


Vegetable  and  Potato  Growers  Have  Fine  Meetings 


Prizes  Awarded  at  Rochester  for  Growing,  Grading 


THE  New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
held  a  joint  meeting  and  show  at  Rochester, 
January  6  and  7,  which  brought  out  an  atten¬ 
dance  of  1500  growers,  coming  from  all  sections  of 
the  State  from  Suffolk  to  Chautauqua.  The  seven¬ 
teen  affiliated  associations  were  nearly  all  repre¬ 
sented  and  never  have  those  in  attendance  been  so 

actively  interested  in  business 
pertaining  to  the  progress  of 
the  vegetable  industry. 

The  show  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  huge  exhibition  hall  at 
Edgerton  Park  with  potato, 
vegetable,  institution  and  trade 
exhibits.  The  large  building 
permitted  the  display  of  heavy 
machinery  as  has  not  been 
hitherto  possible,  and  twice  as 
many  concerns,  exhibited  as 
previously.  The  show  was  man¬ 
aged  for  the  two  organizations 
by  L.  A.  Toan  of  Perry. 

The  potato  exhibit  brought  to¬ 
gether  32-tuber  samples  and  100-pound  bags  from  the 
best  growers  of  the  whole  state.  Seventeen  counties 
each  showed  10  plates  from  4-H  potato  club  grow¬ 
ers.  The  vegetable  exhibit  in  charge  of  Walter  Hess 
of  Rochester  again  demonstrated  the  possibilities 
for  a  display  of  quality  vegetables  in  wide  variety, 
even  in  mid- winter.  A  number  of  associations  as 
well  as  individuals  took  part  in  the  competition. 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  year  asked  its  members  to  try  out,  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1931,  the  square  braid  basket  with 
a  view  to  its  adoption  as  a  state-wide  standard  for 
local  marketing  for  tomatoes  and  other  appropriate 
products.  This  market  basket  is  commonly  used  in 
12  quart  size  with  4,  8  and  16  quart  sizes  available. 
It  is  substantial,  attractive  in  appearance,  displays 
the  contents  well,  is  easily  handled,  packs  easily, 
and  with  covers  may  be  stacked  in  trucks  for  inter¬ 
city  movement.  It  is  available  at  55  cents  to  65  cents 
a  dozen  in  quantity,  with  covers  at  $7  to  $20  a 
thousand.  At  the  recent  meeting,  this  basket  was 


formally  adopted  as  a  state-wide  standard  and  this 
action  should  mean  a  great  deal  in  eliminating  the 
great  confusion  in  packaging  which  now  prevails. 
Reports  from  the  season’s  trials  indicated  wide  pop¬ 
ularity  and  many  of  our  markets  are  already  using 
it  extensively.  The  Syracuse  Association  bought  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  cars  of  the  baskets  the  past 
season. 

Members  of  the  association  expressed  great  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  movement  for  establishing 
state  supervised  regional  markets  failed  in  last 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


Premier  Potato  Growers  Honored  At 
State  Convention 

By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

N  spite  of  the  fact  that  returns  from  the  1931  po¬ 
tato  crop  will  be  the  lowest  in  years,  potato  grow¬ 
ers  are  not  entirely  discouraged  for  prospects  for 
1932.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  one  thous¬ 
and  growers  were  in  attendance  each  of  the  two-day 
sessions  of  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club  at  Rochester  on  January  6 
and  7.  The  theme  of  this  convention,  presided  over 
by  Master  Farmer  Charles  Riley  of  Cayuga  County, 
president  of  the  state  organization,  was  marketing. 
Both  the  program  and  the  educational  exhibits 
stressed  the  importance  of  efficient  production  and 
marketing  methods  and  the  improvement  of  market 
quality  in  the  tubers.  Without  question  the  Trade 
Show,  together  with  the  Potato  Show  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  features,  made  up  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
structive  potato  exhibit  yet  held.  Among  the  guest 
speakers  from  out-of-state  were  Walter  Bishop, 
master  farmer  and  premier  potato  grower,  from 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  R.  Dickey  of  State 
College,  Pa.  Prof.  Dickey  judged  the  exhibits. 

The  annual  contest  among  New  York  growers  for 
the  award  of  Premier  Potato  Grower  this  year 
brought  out  42  contestants.  The  high  scoring  10 
awarded  gold  medals  at  the  annual  banquet  by  Dr. 


and  Public  Speaking 

C.  E.  Ladd,  Director  of  Extension,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  were  as  follows: 

Batavia  Rotary  Club,  Master  Farmer  Gilbert 
Prole,  Operator,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  W.  G.  Comstock, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.;  H.  B.  Adams,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.;  C. 
E.  Matthews,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.;  O.  J.  Alberd- 
ing,  Clayville,  N.  Y.;  Michael  McEntee,  Oakfield,  N. 
Y.;  George  W.  Lamb,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y.;  Hans 
Weinert,  South  Byron,  N.  Y.;  Paul  Kiel,  Cassville, 
N.  Y.;  Call  and  Britt,  G.  F.  Britt,  Operator,  LeRoy, 
New  York. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  lowest  cost  of  production  per 
bushel,  highest  yield  of  U.  S.  No.  1  Grade,  and 
highest  total  yield  per  acre. 

Two  rather  unique  contests  were  staged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  convention.  One  of  these  was  the 
contest  in  potato  grading  whereby  the  best  two- 
man  team  in  the  state  was  awarded  a  cash  prize 
of  $30.  County  eliminations  for  the  selection  of 
competing  teams  had  been  held  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter.  The  winning  teams  in  this  contest 
were  R.  H.  Colburn  and  Raymond  Ellis  of  Allegany 
County,  first;  Charles  Riley  and  Earl  Crocker  of 
Cayuga  County,  second;  while  Paul  Griffith  and 
Harry  Bray  of  Wyoming  County  tied  with  Claude 
Lyke  and  Arthur  Derrick  of  Steuben  County  for 
third  place. 

Twelve  men  entered  a  seed  cutting  contest.  Each 
man  was  provided  15  pounds  of  potatoes  and  a  cut¬ 
ting  knife  and  allowed  six  minutes  for  the  contest. 
Grant  Schoen  of  Pittsford  won  first  place,  while 
Fred  Peglow  of  Macedon  was  second. 

Allegany  County  Man  Wins  State 
Championship 

The  honor  of  the  award  of  Grand  Champion  Po¬ 
tato  Exhibitor  for  1932  went  to  H.  L.  Hodnett  and 
Sons,  Fillmore,  Allegany  County.  The  award  was  a 
beautiful  silver  loving  cup,  presented  by  Hotel 
Seneca  of  Rochester,  for  the  best  32-tuber  exhibit 
in  the  Show. 

There  were  17  counties  competing  for  the  silver 
cups  awarded  annually  to  the  county  4-H  potato 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Milk  Dealers  State  Purpose  of 
Farm  Organizations 

“The  functioning  of  all  farm  organizations  is 
social  only  and  their  sole  duty  should  be  to  keep 
the  farmer  happy  and  contented.  When  they  enter 
into  marketing  questions,  I  have  no  further  use  for 
them.” 

THIS  statement  is  reported  to  have  been  made 
recently  by  a  representative  of  a  great  ice 
cream  company.  Another  milk  dealei  stated 
in  the  presence  of  a  farmer  witness  that  eastern 
milk  dealers  met  last  fall  at  Atlantic  City  and 
agreed  to  break  the  milk  market  and  force  prices 
back  to  the  old  time  basis  of  butter  and  cheese, 
plus  a  small  premium  for  fluid  milk.  It  was  said 
to  be  a  good  time  for  dealers  to  take  advantage 
of  producers’  organizations  to  get  entire  control 
of  the  situation  again. 

Accordingly  the  fight  to  lower  prices  was  start¬ 
ed  in  Buffalo,  spread  to  Boston,  and  finally  to 
New  York  City.  Success  of  the  dealers’  plan  to 
break  prices  was  made  possible  by  surplus  milk 
and  by  lack  of  unity  among  dairymen  themselves. 
Farmers  know  only  too  well  how  these  dealers’ 
apparently  organized  effort  succeeded. 

As  explained  in  Mr.  Cosline’s  excellent  article 
on  Page  i  of  this  issue,  milk  prices  are  now  less 
to  farmers  than  they  were  before  the  1916  milk 
strike.  That  the  responsibility  for  this  situation, 
bringing  distress  to  both  dairymen  and  business 
men  throughout  all  dairy  sections,  rests  entirely 
on  the  milk  dealers  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  hard  times  in  the  cities,  neither  con¬ 
sumers,  newspapers,  nor  public  officials  have 
made  any  demand  for  lower  milk  prices.  That 
the  dealers  are  alone  responsible  is  also  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  reductions  were 
passed  on  to  the  farmers.  While  a  moderate 
reduction  was  inevitable,  neither  market  demand 
nor  the  farmers’  costs  of  production  justify  the 
ruinous  cuts  that  have  been  made. 

But  one  cannot  blame  the  dealers  too  much. 
They  are  in  business  to  make  all  they  can.  Rather 
should  farmers  blame  themselves  for  continuing 
in  a  position  whereby  dealers  can  get  away  with 
it.  What  we  do  resent  most  bitterly  is  the  attitude 
expressed  above  by  the  ice  cream  man  that  deal¬ 
ers  are  the  only  ones  with  the  God-given  privilege 
of  marketing  farm  products.  We  had  hoped  that 
milk  dealers  had  got  away  from  the  idea  that 
“Farmers  should  stay  home  and  slop  their  hogs” 
and  leave  the  marketing  business  to  those  who 
always  reaped  the  dividends  from  it.  In  fairness, 
we  believe  that  not  all  dealers  feel  this  way  and 
will  concede  the  value  of  farm  organizations  in 
the  markets. 

All  over  the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  meetings 
are  being  called  to  consider  the  serious  milk  sit¬ 
uation.  Chenango  County,  always  a  leader  for 


the  farmers’  rights,  already  has  had  two  big 
League  meetings  on  present  problems. 

What  can  be  done,  you  ask?  We  admit  that 
the  situation  is  something  like  locking  the  door 
after  the  horse  is  stolen,  but  there  are  other 
horses  in  the  stable.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
now  is  to  get  into  a  better  position  to  fight  the 
dealers  on  their  own  ground.  Learn  the  facts, 
then  try  to  see  that  all  your  unorganized  neigh¬ 
bors  have  the  facts  too.  Don’t  scold  or  criticize. 
They  have  a  right  to  their  opinions.  Maybe  it  is 
not  a  question  of  one  big  organization.  There  are 
many  dealer  organizations,  but  they  seem  always 
to  be  able  to  present  a  solid  front  when  fighting 
producers.  But  the  time  has  come  when  dairy¬ 
men  must  belong  to  *ome  organization  and  when 
those  organizations  must  stand  together  on 
fundamentals. 


Do  Farmers  Want  to  be  Taxed? 


TEN  thousand  citizens  of  Philadelphia  recent¬ 
ly  marched  to  the  city  hall  to  protest  against 
a  proposed  raise  in  taxes.  You  can  bet  your 
last  dollar  that  those  city  officers  did  not  dare 
raise  the  taxes  after  that  demonstration.  Instead, 
they  set  about  to  find  ways  and  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  expenses,  as  they  should  have  done  in  the 
first  place.  Many  cities  and  other  municipalities 
are  broke  because  they  have  gone  on  spending 
in  the  face  of  a  lessened  income,  and  unless  there 
is  protest,  they  balance  their  budgets  by  shoving 
up  the  tax  rate. 

American  Agriculturist  has  been  pointing 
out  this  tax  situation  to  farmers  for  years.  We 
have  been  trying  to  arouse  public  opinion,  for 
only  in  this  way  can  public  expenses  be  curtailed, 
but  we  wonder  sometimes  if  the  people  do  not 
like  to  be  taxed.  For  example,  recently  we  showed 
what  the  old  age  pension  law  is  costing  taxpayers. 
Of  course,  we  believe  in  charity  where  charity 
is  needed,  but  why  call  it  a  pension?  Let’s  call  a 
spade,  a  spade.  And  why  give  it  to  persons  who 
have  got  along  without  aid  before  this  law  was 
passed?  Well,  not  a  single  taxpayer  wrote  to 
commend  our  editorial  against  the  old  age 
pension,  but  you  can  be  sure  there  were  enough 
indignant  letters  in  favor  of  the  old  age  pension. 

Exactly  the  same  situation  exists  at  the  State 
capitols  and  at  Washington.  Farmers  make  little 
or  no  protest  against  obnoxious  laws  nor  do  they 
commend  good  ones,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  are  very  active  with  visits,  letters,  and  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  legislators.  The  result  is  “Silence 
gives  consent,”  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
farmers  want  to  be  taxed. 


Chenango  County  Acts  on  Real 
Estate  Taxes 


“Whereas,  real  estate  on  tfce  farm,  in  village,  and 
city  makes  up  only  40  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of 
the  State  and  yet  bears  70  per  cent  of  the  total  tax 
burden  of  the  State  and  its  subdivisions,  be  it  re¬ 
solved  that  any  revision  of  our  tax  system  should 
provide  as  its  first  and  most  important  principle  that 
the  total  tax  burden  should  be  distributed  that  not 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  should  be  raised 
by  taxes  on  real  estate.  Resolved  that  all  the  farm 
organizations  of  the  State  should  study  the  functions 
of  town,  county,  and  State  government  with  a  view 
to  determining  which  functions  should  receive  the 
most  State  support  and  how  that  support  should  be 
administered.” 


THESE  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  New  York,  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  at  a  meeting  on  December  31st.  The 
meeting  also  called  upon  the  bankers  and  other 
business  men  of  the  County  to  study  the  serious 
milk  situation  and .  stand  with  the  dairymen 
against  a  further  drop  in  prices  which  would  be 
ruinous  to  all. 

We  congratulate  Chenango  County  for  speak¬ 
ing  as  a  unit  upon  these  two  most  important 
problems — taxation  and  milk  marketing.  Chen¬ 
ango  farmers  are  always  progressive  and  for¬ 
ward-looking.  So  is  the  Chenango  County  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau. 

In  the  great,  milk  strikes  of  1916  and  1919, 
Chenango  dairymen,  led  by  the  Farm  Bureau, 
were  among  the  most  active  and  helpful  in  run¬ 
ning  the  battle  for  better  dairy  marketing.  Like 
1916,  these  are  critical  times. 


Farmers  are  too  prone  to  neglect  their  public 
affairs.  They  “let  George  do  it”  and  naturally  it 
is  done  for  George  and  not  for  farmers.  But 
farmers  are  learning  and  they  are  better  organ¬ 
ized.  If  other  farm  organizations  in  other  coun¬ 
ties  are  prompt  to  study  tax  and  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  and  then  let  their  demands  be  known  in  an 
organized  manner,  there  is  some  hope  that  the 
serious  burdens  now  carried  by  agriculture  can 
be  lightened. 


The  Hope  for  Farming  in  the  Future 


WHILE  sitting  beside  Frank  O.  Lowden, 
former  Governor  of  Illinois,  at  the  Country 
Life  Conference  last  summer,  we  asked  this 
leader  of  American  rural  thought  if  he  had  had 
a  pleasant  summer.  Governor  Lowden  lives  on 
his  own  farm  in  Illinois  most  of  the  year  but 
spends  a  part  of  his  summer  each  year  in  New 
York  State  near  Lake  Ontario.  “As  pleasant,” 
said  Governor  Lowden  in  answer  to  our  ques¬ 
tion,  “as  a  man  can  have  when  he  knows  that 
all  America  and  all  of  the  world  are  suffering 
and  that  the  suffering  is  likely  to  become  worse 
this  winter.” 

A  few  moments  later  Governor  Lowden  arose 
to  speak  to  a  group  of  leaders  in  rural  scouting 
and,  referring  to  the  hard  times  in  the  country, 
he  said  that  he  would  be  pessimistic  as  to  the 
future  outlook  of  agriculture  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  are  being  trained  by  the  Boy  Scouts, 
by  the  4-H  Clubs,  and  by  the  Young  Farmers’ 
Clubs  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  being  given  a  sense  of  appreciation 
for  and  love  of  farming  and  rural  life.  “In  this 
training  of  our  young  people  in  the  details  of 
rural  life”,  said  Governor  Lowden,  “we  have  the 
best  hope  for  a  successful  agriculture  in  the 
future.” 


“I  Let  My  Premium  Lapse” 

LAST  summer  a  farmer  we  know  lost  his  en¬ 
tire  farmstead,  both  barn  and  house,  by  fire. 
When  he  looked  up  his  insurance  he  found 
that  he  had  forgotten  or  neglected  to  pay  his 
premium.  Thus  was  lost  a  lifetime’s  savings  after 
it  was  too  late  to  start  all  over  again. 

Just  as  a  precaution,  put  this  paper  down  while 
you  think  of  it  and  dig  out  your  insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  all  of  them,  including  fire,  life,  and  your 
North  American  Accident,  and  make  certain  that 
your  premiums  are  paid.  Keep  a  record  of  the 
dates  when  the  premiums  are  due  where  it  will 
remind  you  frequently  to  check  up  on  this  ex¬ 
tremely  important  matter. 


How  to  Be  Well  and  Happy 

Here’s  a  lot  of  sense  crowded  into  few  words: 
“Eat  less ;  chew  more. 

Ride  less ;  walk  more. 

Clothe  less ;  bathe  more. 

Worry  less ;  work  more. 

Idle  less ;  play  more. 

Talk  less ;  think  more. 

Go  less ;  sleep  more. 

Waste  less ;  give  more. 

Scold  less ;  laugh  more. 

Preach  less ;  practice  more.” 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

TELL  this  to  your  pastor. 

There  was  an  old  Scottish  pagan  in  a  small 
village  who  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded 
to  attend  church.  One  day  the  minister  met  him 
and  began : 

“Hoo  is  it,  John,  ye  are  sae  persistent  in  yer 
absence  from  the  kirk?” 

“Weel,  it’s  like  this — the  sermons  are  ower 
lang  fer  me.” 

“John,  John,”  wrathfully  cried  the  minister, 
“ye’ll  dee  and  ye’ll  gang  tae  a  place  where  ye'll 
hear  no  sermon,  lang  or  short !” 

“Ah,  weel,  maybe  that  will  be,”  replied  the 
phlegmatic  John,  “but  I’m  sure  it’ll  no’  be  fer 
want  o’  meenisters.” 
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FATHER  CLAVERLY  was  one  of  the 
first  to  realize  that  the  six  men  who 
had  just  come  aboard  the  steamer  were 
bandits. 

Leaning  against  the  rail  of  the  1 Mid¬ 
night  Sun,  he  suddenly  straightened  up, 
stiff  with  shock;  and  stared  incredul¬ 
ously  at  the  six. 

For  moments  he  could  not  believe  he 
actually  was  witnessing  a  robbery. 
Here  in  this  Canadian  Northland  where 
outlawry  was  rare  and  furtive,  here 
on  the  mighty  Mackenzie  where  river 
boats  time  and  again  carried  unguard¬ 
ed  cargoes  of  half  a  million  in  furs  and 
gold,  a  brazen  daylight  attack  upon  a 
big  steamer  was  simply  unthinkable. 

Falling  upon  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
scene,  the  blow  had  come  like  a  thun¬ 
der-yelp  from  a  clear  sky.  Warped 
against  a  twenty-foot  bluff  at  the 
mouth  of  a  tributary  river,  the  Mid¬ 
night  Sun  was  taking  on  fuel  from 
cord-wood  piled  there  on  the  bank. 
Most  of  the  crew  had  gone  ashore  and 
were  singing  a  half-breed  chanty  as 
they  fed  the  blocks  to  the  long  tin 
chute.  Part  of  the  passengers  were 
asleep  below.  The  others,  walking  the 
deck  in  the  delicious  morning  air,  were 
watching  the  two-o’clock  sun  swing  up 
over  the  shimmering  pine  hills  like  a 
bursting  blossom  of  orange  and  ame¬ 
thyst. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  six  men  in  a 
pair  of  birchbark  canoes  had  skirled 
out  of  the  tributary  river,  the  Big 
Alooska,  and  hailed  the  steamer  as 
though  they  were  merely  trappers  or 
a  trading  party  wanting  passage  up 
south.  A  ladder  was  innocently  let 
down  for  them,  and  they  had  come 
aboard,  taking  a  despicable  advantage 
of  the  friendly,  accommodating  spirit 
extended  from  man  to  man  in  this 
North  country. 

Now,  under  the  leadership  of  a  huge 
red-bearded  fellow,  they  stood  on  a 
pile  of  deck  cargo  amidships,  watching 
each  way.  With  repeating  rifles  alert 
in  their  hands,  they  loomed  ugly  and 
menacing  over  the  crowd. 

They  had  the  drop — if  only  they 
could  hold  it. 

Father  Claverly,  quickly  recovering 
from  his  shock,  stared  sharply  at  the 
six  men,  trying  to  identify  them.  One 
was  a  ’breed;  the  other  five  were  non¬ 
descript  whites.  All  of  them  were  un¬ 
known  to  him.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  six  utter  strangers  could  appear 
out  of  nowhere  here  in  this  sparsely- 
inhabited  North.  But  not  one  of  them 
did  he  recognize;  not  one  man  of  them 
had  he  ever  seen  before. 

While  he  was  wondering  what  their 
next  move  would  be,  a  girl  among  the 
passengers  suddenly  cried  out: 
“Bandits!  They’re  bandits!  Oh-oo — !” 
To  half  the  people  aboard  the  Mid¬ 
night  Sun  the  girl’s  cry  was  a  first 
warning  of  the  hold-up.  That  was  how 
swiftly  the  six  men  had  struck;  how 
contemptibly  they  had  taken  advantage 
of  their  fellowmen’s  faith  and  trust. 

The  chanty  died  away.  The  conver¬ 
sations,  the  laughter,  the  promenading 
stopped.  Whirling,  the  passengers 
stood  transfixed,  staring  at  the  six 
vicious  strangers  who  had  them  cov¬ 
ered. 

It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  the  ban¬ 
dits  faced,  a  crowd  typical  of  that 
Great  Waterways  country  a  thousand 
miles  north  of  Edmonton.  There  were 
trappers  bringing  in  their  winter  tucks 
of  fur.  Takudah  Indians,  spindle-legg¬ 
ed,  wrapped  in  lousy  deer-skins.  Two 
Eskimo  families  taking  their  children 
to  the  free  mission  at  Fort  Endurance. 
A  sprinkling  of  Loucheux  ’breeds, 
swarthy  and  sunny-hearted  chaps.  A 
party  of  five  aviator  explorers,  whose 
planes  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Arctic 
Coast  and  who  were  going  back  out 
to  the  land  of  cities  by  way  of  the 


Heart  of  the  N  orth 

By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Mackenzie,  Slave,  Athabasca.  A  young 
government  teacher,  the  girl  who  had 
cried  the  warning,  returning  home  to 
Calgary  from  the  school  at  Arctic  Ak- 
lavik.  And  half  a  dozen  free-traders, 
lone  wolves  of  the  northern  bush,  ac¬ 
companying  their  baled  peltry  to  Ed¬ 
monton  and  a  better  market. 

Fearful  of  bloodshed,  Father  Claver¬ 
ly  glanced  around  at  the  crowd.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  a  fight  would  turn  this  deck 
into  a  shambles,  he  prayed  that  some¬ 
how,  by  quick  thinking,  he  could  avert 
a  battle. 

Though  none  of  the  passengers  oi 
crew  had  rifles  handy,  a  good  number 
of  them  wore  belt-guns.  There  were 


courageous  men  among  those  fifty  on 
deck;  but  only  one  man  had  the  quiet 
deadly  courage  to  draw  a  long  belt- 
gun  against  six  rifles. 

He  was  Jimmy  Montgomery,  mate 
of  the  steamer. 

Crouched  beside  a  bale  of  wolf-skins, 
Jimmy  had  been  pointing  out  things 
ashore  to  his  four-year-old  daughter, 
a  little  motherless  sprite  with  pansy- 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  At  the  cry 
he  glanced  up,  saw  the  bandits,  under¬ 
stood  instantly;  and  his  face  hardened. 
He  was  Mounted-trained,  Jimmy  was 
— seven  years  with  the  scarlet-and-gold 
Maintainers  of  the  Right.  Shoving  his 
baby  girl  behind  the  wolf  peltry,  he 
whispered,  “Lie  down,  sweet;  keep 
down,  down;”  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

His  first  bullet,  fired  from  the  hip, 
sang  between  two  bandits  and  whang¬ 
ed  into  the  pines  beyond.  His  second 


knocked  the  floppy  stetson  from  a 
bandit’s  head.  His  third  was  never 
fired.  A  Savage  spoke  out  sharply. 
Jimmy  grabbed  at  his  breast,  his  re¬ 
volver  dropped  to  the  boards,  he  sway¬ 
ed  a  moment,  then  sank  down,  shot 
cleanly  through  the  heart. 

The  echo  of  the  Savage  flounced  back 
from  the  wall  of  trees  and  wound  up 
the  Big  Alooska,  farther  and  farther, 
till  its  last  faint  whisper  hushed.  In  the 
stricken  silence  no  one  stirred.  As  the 
bandit,  the  dark-faced  ’breed,  pumped 
a  fresh  cartridge  into  the  chamber  of 
his  gun,  the  empty  shell  rattled  loudly 
on  the  deck. 

Father  Claverly  heard  a  mutter 


arising  among  the  crowd;  heard  the 
shuffling  of  feet,  the  half -hysterical 
sobbing  of  women,  the  snarling  oaths 
of  men.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he 
saw  men  glancing  at  one  another,  wait¬ 
ing  for  one  of  their  number  to  raise 
the  long  yell;  and  he  realized  that  this 
ominous,  swelling  mutter  was  the  pre¬ 
lude  of  a  concerted  rush. 

The  bandits  realized  it  too.  Fear 
sprang  into  their  faces;  two  of  them 
made  half  a  motion  to  leap  down  be¬ 
tween  the  piles  of  cargo  that  they 
stood  upon.  The  priest’s  lips  tautened 
a  little  with  scorn.  Those  six  men  were 
cowards  at  heart,  like  most  criminals 
he  had  known.  All  their  bravery 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
vicious,  inhuman  brutality,  for  now 
when  a  fight  loomed  they  were  cring¬ 
ing  in  livid  fear. 

It  was  plain  to  Father  Claverly  that 


they  had  not  bargained  on  a  battle, 
and  were  cowering  at  the  prospect  of 
rifle  talk.  But  there  was  no  retreating 
now;  they  would  be  forced  to  fight.  Ir 
a  flashing  thought  he  visioned  this 
deck  as  it  would  be  a  few  moments 
hence:  the  criminals,  rifle-armed, 
shooting  from  cover  of  the  cargo  piles; 
the  blood-spattered  promenade,  with 
women  and  children  caught  in  that 
swath  of  death;  these  brave  friends  of 
his,  too  good  to  be  cut  down  by  ruffians, 
recklessly  lunging  into  the  muzzles  of 
those  rifles  and  blotting  out  the  six 
bandits — but  at  a  terrible  cost. 

In  the  next  instant  Father  Claverly 
saw  how  he  might  stop  the  slaughter. 

Stepping  forward  from  the  rail,  he 
up-lifted  his  arm  to  draw  the  eyes  and 
attention  of  the  bandits.  Two  of  them 
swung  their  rifles  upon  him  with  a 
growl  of  warning,  as  though  they  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  raising  his  arm  and  voice 
to  lead  the  rush.  Oblivious  to  personal 
danger,  thinking  only  of  the  innocent 
lives  he  might  save,  Father  Claverly 
walked  up  closer,  closer,  till  the  crim¬ 
inals  could  have  touched  him  with  their 
guns.  Either  his  calm  mien  or  his  black 
robe  and  hat  had  power  over  those 
rifles,  for  the  muzzles  swerved  aside 
from  him. 

“Don’t  shoot  again,”  he  bade  quietly, 
as  one  with  authority.  “You  have  kill¬ 
ed  a  man.  You  have  murdered.” 

The  dark-faced  bandit  who  had  fired 
the  shot  flinched  before  that  steady 
accusing  gaze,  and  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  Father  Claverly.  He  whin¬ 
ed,  pointing  at  Jimmy  Montgomery’s 
body: 

“I  was  compel’  to  keel  hiem.  He 
should  not  tried  to  interfere  wit’  us.” 

Father  Claverly  scorned  so  flimsy  a 
justification  of  a  brutal  killing.  Turn¬ 
ing  away  from  the  bandits,  he  faced 
the  crowd.  Steady,  clear,  his  voice  rose: 

“Men!  Don’t  stir!  Don’t  make  a 
shambles  of  this  deck.  There’s  nothing 
aboard  this  boat  as  precious  as  the 
lives  that  would  be  lost.  Let  them  take 
what  they  want  and  go  peacefully.” 

His  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  A  slow 

vengeful  wrath  was  gathering . 

Jimmy  Montgomery,  known  and  loved 
all  along  the  Mackenzie,  lay  murdered 

there  on  the  deck . Those  killers 

were  not  going  to  escape  scot-free .... 
They  were  going  to  pay  for  that  bar¬ 
barous  crime. 

The  snarling  oaths  rose  again;  the 
muttering  swelled  audibly;  hands  crept 
down  and  closed  upon  belt  gun  butts.  . 

It  was  the  bandit  leader  who  stop¬ 
ped  the  rush,  who  stopped  it  dead-short 
at  one  stroke.  Swinging  his  gun  at 
the  young  schoolmistress,  Margaret 
Fournier,  he  ordered  her,  “Step  up 
here,  sister;  step  up  close;”  and  when 
she  obeyed  him,  wild-eyed  with  terror, 
he  cocked  his  weapon  with  an  audible 
snick  and  pointed  it  at  her  breast. 

His  voice  rose  so  that  the  whole 
deck  heard. 

“Now  shoot!  You  can’t  git  me  afore 
I  c’n  git  her!  First  move  I  see  made 
with  a  gun,  I’ll  give  her  what  that  gent 
there  on  the  boards  just  got!” 

A  silence,  a  frozen  silence,  followed 
his  dastardly  threat.  His  confidence 
flowed  back  visibly  as  he  leered  at  the 
thunderstruck  faces  in  front  of  him. 
Those  men  who  in  another  instant 
would  have  been  lunging  upon  him, 
now  stood  mute,  paralyzed  with  fear 
for  the  helpless  girl.  With  Margaret 
Fournier’s  life  in  the  balance,  not  a 
hand  stirred.  Not  a  hand  would  stir — 
and  he  knew  it. 

After  a  little  time  he  spoke  to 
Father  Claverly: 

“You  got  the  right  idee:  just  let  ’em 
be  quiet  like  that.  We  ain’t  aiming  to 
kill  nobody,  see?  We’re  peaceful  and 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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1931  Master  Farmers  Chosen 


Robert  Call 
William  C.  Hubbard 
Roy  L.  Bielby 
Harley  Stafford 
Orrin  Ross 
Herman  Plankenhorn 
W.  J.  Hall 
George  Morse 
Frank  Burnham 


Batavia 

Fulton 

Rome 

Peru 

Lowville 

Hyde  Park 

Lockport 

Williamson 

Little  York 


Genesee  County 
Oswego  County 
Oneida  County 
Clinton  County 
Lewis  County 
Dutchess  County 
Niagara  County 
Wayne  County 
Cortland  County 
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THE  New  York  State  board  of  Master  Farmer  judges  met  with 
Governor  Roosevelt  at  Albany  on  January  12.  The  board  of  judges  is 
composed  of  the  following  men:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Governor  of  New 
York  State;  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Agriculture  j? 
and  Markets;  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  Director  of  Extension,  New  York  State  & 
College  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann,  Provost,  Cornell  University;  (l, 
Frank  M.  Smith,  Chairman,  Assembly  Committee  on  Agriculture;  L.  G.  j\ 
Kirkland,  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture;  Fred  J.  Free-  S' 
stone,  Master,  New  York  State  Grange;  M.  C.  Burritt,  Public  Service  (l, 
Commissioner;  Henry  Morgen thau,  Jr.,  Publisher,  American  Agricultur-  J, 
ist;  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist.  S' 

The  following  men  were  named  Master  Farmers  from  among  the  many  (s 
nominees  for  this  honor  received  by  American  Agriculturist  for  the  J\ 
year  1931:  % 


These  men  will  be  presented  with  Master  Farmer  medals  at  a  banquet 
to  be  held  Thursday  evening,  February  18,  of  Farmers’  Week  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  title  “Master  Farmer”  is  conferred  by 
American  Agriculturist;  the  medals  will  be  presented  by  Governor 
Roosevelt. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Master  Farmer  judges,  six  young  folks  were 
also  chosen  to  receive  the  junior  awards  known  as  the  4-A  awards  which 
were  given  for  the  first  time  last  year. 

Two  are  for  Boy  Scouts.  They  are  William  Ernest  of  Lockport, 
Niagara  County  and  Stephen  Burritt  of  Hilton,  Monroe  County.  Two  are 
high  school  students  in  vocational  agriculture.  They  are  John  Gleason  of 
Chautauqua,  Chautauqua  County  and  John  Sweatman  of  Little  Valley, 
Cattaraugus  County.  Two  are  for  4-H  Club  members — Margaret  Lloyd 
of  New  Berlin,  Chenango  County  and  James  Fisher  of  Madrid,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County. 
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A  Story  You  Will  All  Enjoy 

ON  this  page  you  will  find  the  first  installment  of  the  new  serial.  We 
won’t  tell  you  how  the  story  ends  but  we  do  want  to  urge  you  not  to 
miss  this  first  installment  because  we  know  that  you  will  enjoy  it  even 
more  than  you  did  “Under  Frozen  Stars.”  This  is  a  story  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  and  concerns  a  member  of  the  Royal  Mounted  Police  who 
found  himself  in  a  tight  place,  took  a  long  chance,  and  used  a  good  deal 
of  courage  and  ingenuity  in  solving  his  problem.  Of  course  there  is  a 
heroine  and  she  has  her  share  of  courage,  too. 

The  story  is  full  of  action  and  suspense  and  we  know  that  once  you 
have  started  to  read  it  you  will  wait  impatiently  for  every  new 
installment. 
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if  Your  Hay  Is  Mostly 


Timothy  . 

R  E  M  E 

Nitrogen-starved  grass 

makes  such  a  slow,  sparse, 
spindling  growth  that  you 
have  to  wait  until  mid-sum¬ 
mer  to  get  even  a  fair  ton¬ 
nage.  The  quality  is  poor — 
mostly  stems  that  are  unpal¬ 
atable,  low  in  protein,  high 
in  fiber.  Such  hay 
Makes  Very  Little  Milk. 


M  8  E  R 

CYANAMiD-fertilized  grass 

makes  a  very  early,  luxuri¬ 
ant  leafy  growth.  You  can 
cut  by  the  middle  of  June  and 
get  a  good  tonnage — and  a 
second  crop,  too.  It  makes 
good  cow-hay — mostly 
leaves,  rich  in  protein,  low 
'  in  fiber.  Such  hay 
Makes  Plenty  of  Milk. 


Nitrogen  in  Cyanamid  is  now  being  delivered 
to  farmers  at  less  than  10  cents  a  pound. 


Listen  in — Station  WGY,  Schenectady  —  A  series  of  eight  five- 
minute  radio  talks  on  grassland  fertilization  and  management  byj.  B.  Abbott 
will  be  given  over  Station  WGY  at  1  p.  m.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  February  16,  17,  18  and  19  and  February  23,  24,  25  and  26.  Tune  in  and 
hear  the  whole  story. 


Write  for  booklet,  ” Grassland  Fertilization  and  Management” 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  oj  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 


Harris  efe&fs 

We  Know  What  We  Are  Talking  About ! 

You  can  depend  on  Harris’  Seeds!  We  are  extensive  growers  of  high  grade 
Northern  Grown  Seed.  We  maintain  complete  trial  grounds  and  have  expert  plant 
breeders  constantly  at  work  to  furnish  you  the  best  seed  grown.  Many  of  Harris’ 
introductions  are  now  standard  for  high  quality  and  productiveness. 

A  grower  in  Staffordville,  Conn.,  writes,  “Have  used  your  seed  for  more  than 
30  years  and  hope  to  for  many  more.” 

Send  for  the  Harris’  Catalogue  Today ! 

With  it  you  will  easily  be  able  to  select  the  best  varieties  for  you  to  grow 
from  the  clear  and  accurate  descriptions  of  many  outstanding  new  varieties  and 
improved  strains  of  standard  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Read  about  our  Northern  Grown  Sweepstakes  Corn! 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC.  Moreton  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  41,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Com,  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red. 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


IfKSGardcnandfioral  Guide 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites 
'  all  about  growing  them.  Rare  colors,  ^ 
giantsizes.  Money -saving  special  offer. 

Finest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
plants,  bulbs,  including  famous 
r  Rochester  Asters.  Oldest  mail  seed 
I.  house  andforemostAsterspecialists. 

Write  Today  for  this  FREE  Book. 

JAMES  VICK,  153  Pleasant  St„ 

Rochester,  N.Y.  “The  Flower  City” 


American  agkicultur. 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  onf. 


NEW  SEED 

STOKES  BEAU 
OWIV  TIFUL  CATALOG 
m  natural  colors  offering  a 
choice  selection  of  the  very  best 
vegetables  and  flowers.  In  times 
of  stress  there  is  always  a  sense 
of  security  in  making  ones  own, 
garden.  For  fifty  years  Stokes.  Seeds 
have  maintained  their  reliability 
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Francis  C.  Stokes  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Seed  Growers 

Dept  V?  P.  O  Box  923  Philadelphia.  Pfnna. 

Please  send  your  new  free  catalog 
Name _ _ _ _ _ - - —  - 


Aiaiiles  Seed  Book 


tel 


Chock  full  of  low  prices  on  the  finest  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and  garden 
— also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops  and 
hi  chest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid  from 
now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to  you 
from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

tables  j 


J Estate  today 


Tlq^  463  Maule  Bldg. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Plants 

Roses,  perennials,  rhododendrons, 
bulbs,  etc.,  to  beautify  your  home 
and  make  your  orchard  and  garden 
profitable.  New  shrubs,  roses  and 
rare  varieties.  58  years  devoted 
to  growing  the  best  at  surprisingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct.  Write  for 
1932  catalog.  Free! 

Woodlawn  Nurseries,  905  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  January  23,  1932 


Oil  Sprays  Keep  Western 
Apples  Free  from  Scale 

NJURY  to  orchard  trees  by  the  San 
Jose  scale  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
a  few  years  ago,  ascried  to  a  failure 
of  lime  sulphur  to  kill  the  insect,  led 
to  an  investigation  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  lubricating-oil  emulsions 
have  several  advantages  over  lime  sul¬ 
fur  in  combating  the  San  Jose  scale 
and  certain  other  fruit  tree  pests. 
Lime  sulfur,  however,  was  found  in 
most  cases  to  give  a  satisfactory  de¬ 
gree  of  control  if  properly  applied. 

Oil  emulsions  are  more  economical  to 
prepare  and  use  than  lime  sulfur;  it  is 
easier  to  apply  them  thoroughly;  and 
they  are  more  effective  against  the 
eggs  of  red  spiders,  tree  hoppers,  and 
the  fruit-tree  leaf  roller,  and  against 
aphids.  These  advantages  were  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  laboratory  and  orchard 
experiments  of  the  Federal  entomolog¬ 
ists,  who  found  also  that  the  oil  sprays, 
although  sometimes  harmful  to  the 
trees  if  applied  too  late  in  the  season, 
are  perfectly  safe  when  used  in  the 
spring  bfore  the  bud  scales  separate. 

In  the  Northwest  the  lubricating-oil 
sprays  must  be  used  at  a  dilution  con¬ 
taining  4  per  cent  of  oil  to  insure  a 
satisfactory  kill  of  the  San  Jose  scale, 
according  to  the  investigators.  All  three 
types  of  these  sprays — cold-mixed  case- 
inate-oil  emulsions,  boiled  soap-oil 
emulsions,  and  miscible  oils — proved 
satisfactory. 

This  information  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  due  to  the  recent  increase  of 
San  Jose  scale  infestation  in  eastern 
orchards. 


Strawberries 

IN  a  recent  circular  from  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  the  culture 
of  strawberries  is  discussed. 

Mr.  Slate,  in  charge  of  the  Small 
Fruit  investigation  at  the  Station  says : 

“The  strawberry  is  adapted  to  a 
wider  range  of  soils  and  climate  than 
any  other  fruit.  It  is  popular  with  fruit 
growers  because  of  the  short  time  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  it  to  bearing  age,  and 
in  that  it  brings  in  the  first  cash  re¬ 
turns  of  the  season  among  the  fruits. 
Returns  per  acre  are  relatively  high, 
the  culture  is  not  difficult,  and  pests  are 
few  and  easy  to  control.  The  fruit  is 
in  good  demand  either  for  the  table 
or  for  canning  and  preserving.  The 
small  amount  of  space  required  to  raise 
sufficient  fruit  for  a  family,  and  ease 
of  culture  commend  it  to  the  home 
gardener.” 


Apple  Varieties 

What  recommendations  are  being  made 
as  to  varieties  of  apples  to  set? 

N  the  first  place,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  varieties, 
particularly  where  they  are  to  be 
shipped  to  market.  Of  course,  where 
one  has  a  local  market  or  roadside 
stand  market,  varieties  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  with  an  idea  of  having  apples  to  sell 
over  a  long  season.  In  the  State  as  a 
whole,  there  have  been  gains  made  in 
plantings  of  McIntosh  and  Cortland. 
There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
Baldwin  is  not  being  planted  as  much 
as  it  once  was.  Greenings  are  being 
planted  more  and  Northern  Spys  are 
about  holding  their  own.  Ben  Davis  is 
being  planted  very  little. 


Cherries  Need  Nitrogen 

EPORTS  from  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  over  a  period  of 
years  have  shown  that  there  was  a 
marked  benefit  received  by  applying 
nitrogen  to  cherries.  In  using  nitrates 
in  the  cherry  orchard,  the  best  time  to 
apply  is  just  before  the  buds  are  break¬ 
ing,  at  the  rate  of  a  fifth  of  a  pound 
for  each  year  the  tree  has  been  planted ; 
that  is,  a  15-year  old  tree  should  re¬ 
ceive  about  three  pounds. 

Nitrogen  delays  the  maturity  of  cher¬ 
ries  and  produces  a  more  attractive 
and  brighter  fruit. 
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You  don’t  have  to 

break  your  back  and 
arms  patching  and  lift* 
ing  silage  if  you  own 
a  Unadilla.  Air-tight, 
water-tight  doors 
never  stick  and  move 
up  easily.  You  jnst 
push  the  silage  out. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a 
permanent  ladder  up  the 
front— handy,  safe  and  easy 
to  climb.  Lifting  the  fas¬ 
tener  releases  the  door. 


Send  for  the  Unadilla  Cat¬ 
alog  and  see  why  we  claim 
more  advantages  than  are 
found  in  any  other  Silo 
made.  Get  1932  prices — 
lowest  in  many  years. 
Early  orders  earn  larg¬ 
est  cash  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Com¬ 
pany,  Box  B, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y- 


SUP 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 


Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees 
repeatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  for  oar  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  ns  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

120  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 


a,  ECONOMY  SILOS 


rjdm. 
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STORM-PROOF 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Stave.  Send  lor  free  oatalops. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co- 
Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


“ALDRICH  EVERBEARING” 

Most  productive  and  beautiful  straw¬ 
berry.  Produced  $1,600  to  the  acre. We 
are  headquarters  for  all  new  &  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs 
Roses,  Plants,  Vines;  also  Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees.  49th  year.  Catalog  free. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES 
Box  241  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PROFITS  Assured  with  our 
*  1*0  strong  healthy  Plants 

at  lower  cost.  N  EW  complete  BerrJ 
Book  tells  all.  It’s  Free.  Write  Now 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  7  Salisbury,  Md. 


I  WIT  I  «Fl\m  YOU  postpaid  2  strong  roses,  or 
1  WILL  OE.ii  13  I UU  §  flowering  shrubs,  or  10 
strawberry  plants  and  price  list,  if  you  send  me  3 
addresses  of  friends  and  25  cents. 

E.  H.  BURSON  -  -  -  CLIFTON.  NEW  YORK- 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Withthe  A.A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  23,  1932 


Is  Cheap  Milk  Here  to  Stay? 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
cents  to  14  cents  for  Grade  B  milk. 
The  Class  1  price  was  dropped  37  cents 
a  hundred,  which  meant  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  absorbed  10  cents  of  the  drop  in 
price.  On  December  1  that  cut  was 
made  to  look  small  by  a  reduction  to 
consumers  of  2  cents  a  quart,  making 
the  price  to  the  consumer  12  cents  for 
Grade  B  milk.  The  dealer  absorbed  20 
cents  of  the  reduction,  Class  1  milk 
was  dropped  74  cents  a  hundred,  and 
the  December  net  pool  price  paid  for 
3.5  milk  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  to 
its  members  in  the  201-210  mile  zone 
was  $1.42.  Sheffield’s  in  the  same  zone 
paid  $1.27  for  3  per  cent  milk. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  re¬ 
duction?  It  is  our  belief  that  con¬ 
ditions,  and  not  any  one  milk  com¬ 
pany,  were  responsible.  In  saying  this, 
we  point  to  similar  reductions  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities,  to 
show  that  under  the  conditions  exist¬ 
ing,  the  drop  in  milk  prices  was  un¬ 
avoidable. 

What  were  the  conditions?  First, 
there  was  the  industrial  depression 
which  some  economists  say  is  the 
worst  the  world  has  ever  known.  Men 
were  out  of  work,  and  as  a  result  the 
consumption  last  summer  was  about  10 
per  cent  below  last  year  instead  of  5 
per  cent  above  which  was  the  normal 
increase  that  had  held  pretty  steadily 
for  years  up  to  1930. 

But  this  was  not  the  entire  trouble. 
It  has  always  been  true  that  in  times 
of  fairly  good  prices,  more  heifer 
calves  have  been  raised.  Consequently 
on  January  1,  1931,  there  were  many 
more  cows  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  than  on  January  1,  1930.  More 
than  that,  there  was  a  much  larger 
number  of  young  stock  than  usual,  and 
when  the  figures  for  January  1,  1932 
are  made  available  they  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  show  more  cows  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

There  is  still  another  feature,  name¬ 
ly,  that  dairymen  have  not  been  cull¬ 
ing  out  their  cows  and  selling  them  for 
beef  as  rapidly  as  they  usually  do.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  low 
price  for  beef.  Dairymen  have  reasoned 
that  they  could  not  get  much  for  cows 
anyway  and  as  they  had  a  lot  of  rough- 
age  they  might  as  well  keep  the  cows, 
feed  them,  and  get  what  they  could  for 
milk.  Here  again  we  point  out  that  this 
may  have  been  good  business  for  the 
individual  dairymen  but  it  was  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  dairy  -business  and  dairy¬ 
men  collectively.  1 

There  has  been  no  concerted  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  city  consumers  for 
lower  milk  prices.  Surveys  taken  in  the 
past  show  that  a  reduction  in  price 
has  no  marked  effect  on  increased  con¬ 
sumption.  At  the  prices  charged  before 
the  drop  milk  was  still  a  cheap  food. 
Why,  then,  was  there  a  demand  for 
lower  prices  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  ? 

Every  one,  of  course,  has  a  natural, 
inborn  desire  to  buy  things  at  the  low¬ 
est  price  possible.  So  far  as  milk  is 
concerned,  it  undoubtedly  makes  it 
easier  for  a  company  if  they  can  cut 
the  price  of  milk  and  still  retain  the 
same  margin  of  profit.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  necessity  of  buying 
milk  for  as  low  a  price  as  one’s  com¬ 
petitors.  There  has  been  more  milk 
produced  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
than  could  be  readily  consumed.  Inde¬ 
pendent  groups  have  naturally  looked 
to  this  market  and  have  been  willing 
to  shade  the  price  rather  than  have 
milk  manufactured. 

This  is  a  perfectly  natural  situation 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the 
dealer  too  much.  Who  is  to  blame  for 
this  situation  which  made  price-cutting 
a  certainty  so  long  as  dairymen  were 
not  united  ?  It  is  possible  to  put  up  a 
pretty  good  case  showing  that  the 
dairyman  is  at  fault.  It  is  true  that 
dairy  leaders  sounded  numerous  warn¬ 
ings  to  the  effect  that  production  was 
too  heavy  and  that  unless  it  was  cut 
or  dairymen  could  be  united,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  seemed  inevitable.  Many 
dairymen  came  back  with  the  reply 
that  in  previous  years,  in  the  fall,  or- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Lower  Your  Farming  Costs  in  1932 

with  a  New 

FARMALL 


With  either  the  2-plow  or  3-plow  Farmall  you  can 
take  a  4-row  cultivating  outfit  into  the  corn  or 
cotton  field  and  cultivate  up  to  65  acres  a  day. 


Made  in  both  2-  and 
3-plow  sizes,  (greater 
values  than  ever,  at 
lowest  possible  prices 


^JHE  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  has  proved  itself  the 
handiest,  most  useful  form  of  farm  power  on  the  market. 
It  is  all-crop,  all-operation,  all-purpose.  It  is  the  original, 
true  all-purpose,  row-crop  tractor  that  will  do  everything 
for  you  that  horse  teams  do,  and  it  handles  the  belt  jobs  that  horses 
can  never  do.  It  makes  horseless  farming  thoroughly  practical.  It 
requires  feed  and  care  only  when  it  is  actually  on  the  job. 

And  keep  in  mind  the  vital  item  of  cost  reduction;  the  saving 
of  valuable  time  and  expensive  labor;  the  efficient  handling  of  ma¬ 
chines  to  get  maximum  results  from  your  crops  a?id  operations. 
During  the  past  year  hundreds  of  farmers  have  sent  us  statements 
showing  extra  savings  and  profits  made  through  Farmall  opera¬ 
tion,  covering  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  other  crops. 

Don’t  forget  the  unequaled  servicing  facilities  of  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealers,  always  ready  to  keep  every  McCormick- 
Deering  Farmall  on  the  job  for  years  and  years. 

Spring’s  work  is  near  at  hand.  Don’t  postpone  seeing  the 
Farmalls  (2 -plow  and  3 -plow)  and  Farmall  equipment  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store.  Complete  catalogs  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  this  address. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


The  new  Farmall  30  pulling  a  3- furrow 
Little  Qenius  Plow,  8  inches  deep,  in  hard, 
dry  ground.  This  new  model  has  ample 
power  for  the  hard  jobs. 


Above:  Two'  or  four-row  planting  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  for  either  the  2-plow  or 
3-plow  Farmall,  which  enables  you  to  plant 
from  24  to  46  acres  a  day. 

Below:  The  Farmall  tractor  makes  possi¬ 
ble  fast  and  thorough  seed-bed  preparation. 
Then  it  will  seed  50  acres  a  day;  rotary 
hoe  50  to  60  acres  a  day. 


O  w.  t  •  A  OF  AMERICA 

606  00.  Michigan  Ave.  (Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  A.  Y 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


McCORMICK-  PEERING 


FERRETS: 


Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH. 


.Yearling  females  special 
ratters  $5.00.  Young 
stock  males  $2.75;  fe¬ 
males  $3.50;  per  pair  $6. 
Instruction  book  free. 

-  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Good  hunters  either  color.  Males  $2.75; 
r  lauvx.  1  O .  Females  $3.25.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

R.  H.  FARNSWORTH.  -  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


to  produce  clean  milk 

JUST  look  at  this  new  Burrell  Mouth  Piece 
—  a  single  piece  of  solid  rubber !  Simple, 
sanitary — nothing  to  assemble!  Let  the 
Burrell  make  it  easy  for  you  to  produce 
clean  milk  —  easy  for  you  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Single¬ 
tube  system  with  rubber  joints.  Single  send 
double  units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Cleatr” 
Cherry-BurrrellCorp.,  27  Albany  St. .Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


BUrrell 


FFRRFTC.  Males  $3.00.  Females  $3.50.  Pair  $6.00. 
r  E.IYIVC.  1 0 .  jgg  R.  C.  Green.  Wellington,  Ohio 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


EXTRA  CkanarH  PrimaiA*  no  better,  Males  $6.00 
NICE  onepara  ruppies,  Females  $3.00  also  ; 
few  White  Collies.  FRED  HENTY,  Gonesus,  New  York 


Shetland  Ponies 


— Buggys — Cutters  and  saddles. 
PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


^  Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
Bros.  PurpulMedicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips,  Hard 
| Milkers,  after  operating.  1H  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  $1 

at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  uspostpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairy meu  s 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept,  a  •  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Fox  Hounds 


— Coon  Hounds  and  Spaniels,  Summer 
prices.  Lake  Shore  Kennels,Himrod,N.Y. 


WANTFD  —GUINEA  PIGS  AND  RABBITS 
TT  All  1  £,Lf  STATE  QUANTITY.  WEIGHT. 
Lambert  Schmidt.  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


LEADERSHIP ! 

GRANGE  SILOS  still  lead  the  field  for  High 
quality  and  labor-saving  conveniences.  1932  Prices 
are  much  lower.  Write  for  details. 

Then,  there’s  the  new  THRIFT  SILO — a  revolution  in  qual¬ 
ity  construction  at  an  amazingly  low  price — less  than  half 
usual  prices.  Has  modern  conveniences,  too.  You  need  no 
longer  be  told  that  you  can’t  afford  a  silo.  Send  for  facts  and 
startling  prices  today,  NOW. 

Again — the  new  and  widely  advertised  ALUMINIZING  Process  is  now 
optional  on  any  Grange  or  Thrift  silo,  at  small  additional  cost.  Makes 
t!z.:m  very  attractive — an  asset  to  your  farm;  and  preserves,  takes  place 
of  painting. 

Fall  data  and  prices  ready  on  these  new  Grange  Leadership  offerings.  Write  today. 

GRANGE  SILO  GO.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


January  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.59 

2  Fluid  Cream _ 

1.35 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.36 

2B  Cond  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

1.61 

3  Evap.  Cond.  _____ 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese _ 

1.55 

1.35 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January  1931,  was 
$3.37  for  S.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

December  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  December 

Gross  . , . $1,475 

Expenses  . 055 

Net  Pool  .  1.42 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 08 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  .  1.34 


Net  Cash 

Net  Pool 

1930  ... 

. $2.04 

$2.14 

1929  ... 

.  2.59 

2.74 

1928  .... 

.  2.94 

3.04 

1927  .... 

.  2.89 

2.99 

The 

Sheffield  Producers  announce 

the  cash  prices  to  producers 

for  3% 

milk  in 

the  201-210  mile  zone 

as  $1.27 

per  hundred.  ($1.47  for  3.5% 

milk) . 

3% 

3.5% 

1930  .... 

. . $2.55 

$2.75 

1929  .  2.72  2.92 

1928  .  2.95  3.15 

1927  .  3.00  3.20 


Butter  Market  Continues  Very 
Irregular 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Jan.  16, 

Jan.  9. 

Jan.  17, 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Higher  than  extra _ 

23 (4 -24 

24  -2414 

29  -2914 

Extra  (92sc.) _ 

23 

2314 

28 '/2 

84-91  score _ — 

20  -22% 

20  •  -23 

25  -2814 

Lower  Grades  ..._ — - — 

19  -1914 

19  -1914 

24  -24(4 

The  New  York  butter  market  was  ex¬ 
tremely  irregular  during  the  week  ending 
January  16.  Prices  fluctuated  daily.  On 
Monday,  January  11,  the  market  opened 
with  the  situation  very  unsettled,  cream¬ 
ery  extras  selling  at  23c.  Increased  buy¬ 
ing,  much  of  it  speculative,  resulted  in 
the  market  advancing  a  half  cent.  It  was 
realized  that  this  advance  could  not  hold 
in  view  of  the  heavy  offerings  and  extras 
dropped  back  to  23c-23%c.  On  Wednesday, 
January  13,  further  weakness  developed, 
selling  pressure  driving  92  score  butter 
down  to  22%c.  This  is  the  lowest  January 
leVel  reported  since  1904.  The  market  soon 
regained  strength,  however,  and  by 
Thursday  92  score  butter  was  back  to 
23%  c.  On  Friday,  January  15,  slackness 
again  developed  that  brought  extras  to 
23c  and  this  price  held  through  to  the 
close  of  trade  on  Saturday. 

Retail  prices  are  gradually  approaching 
a  level  comparable  to  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  The  chain  stores  particularly  have 
continued  to  lower  prices  daily.  Many  in¬ 
dependents,  however,  still  do  not  know 
the  war  is  over,  charging  up  to  37c  a 
pound  for  butter  that  a  wholesale  can  be 
bought  for  24c. 

At  the  lower  levels  some  speculative 
activity  has  been  in  evidence  of  late  and 
this  with  a  broader  consumer  demand  at 
lower  prices  has  relieved  much  of  the 


tension.  However,  supplies  of  fine  butter 
are  heavy. 

Chicago  has  shown  considerable  firm¬ 
ness  of  late  both  in  spot  and  future  mar¬ 
kets,  registering  prices  that  places  the 
Western  market  above  par  with  New 
York. 

On  January  15  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  12,147,000 
pounds  of  butter.  On  the  same  week  day 
last  year  they  reported  33,407,000  pounds. 
From  January  8  to  January  15  holdings 
were  reduced  706,000  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  reductions  totaled 
1,587,000  pounds.  Obviously  it  is  the  use 
of  fresh  butter  that  is  holding  down  the 
out-of-storage  movement,  as  a  great  deal 
of  the  present' holdings  went  into  storage 
at  rates  above  the  prevailing  level. 

Cheese  Market  Quiet  and  Easy 


STATE  FLATS  Jan.  16,  Jan.  9,  Jan.  17, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy _ — .  13  -  !4'/2  13  -14*4  18-19 

Fresh  Average  - ___  12  12 

Held  Fancy  . . .  16*4-18  1614-18 

Held  Average _ 


The  cheese  market  offers  very  little  ma¬ 
terial  for  reporting.  Trading  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  light,  business  is  very  quiet  and 
prices  are  barely  steady.  Buyers  hold  the 
whip  hand  and  they  are  extremely  criti¬ 
cal.  The  slightest  defects  are  sufficient 
excuse  to  cut  prices.  It  is  easy  to  realize, 
therefore  that  quotations  mean  little  as  a 
great  many  deals  are  consummated  on  a 
basis  that  is  not  controlled  by  published 
prices.  Average  and  intermediate  qualities 
of  short  held  goods  are  being  sold  at 
widely  varying  prices.  Only  extra  fancy 
long  held  cheese  of  sharp,  snappy  flavor 
is  holding  a  steady  price. 

Wisconsin  advices  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  January  16  stated  there  was  a  little 
more  strength  in  the  fresh  cheese  mar¬ 
ket.  Wo  do  not  feel  very  hopeful  of  the 
situation  however,  when  we  consider  what 
is  happening  in  the  butter  market.  If 
cheese  prices  advance  to  any  extent  there 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  heavy  swing  from 
butter  making  to  cheese  making.  Further¬ 
more,  the  statistical  position  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  none  too  favorable  under  present 
business  conditions.  On  January  15  the 
ten  cities  making  daily  reports  had  in 
cold  storage  11,350,000  pounds  of  cheese. 
On  the  same  week  day  last  year  they  re¬ 
ported  13,596,000  pounds.  From  January  8 
to  January  15  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
were  reduced  178,000  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  reductions  totaled 
528,000  pounds. 

Egg  Market  Still  in  Bad  Shape 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  16, 

Jan.  9, 

Jan.  17, 

HENNERY 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Selected  Extras  . . 

23  -2314 

25  -26 

27-28 

Average  Extras  _ 

21 '/2 -22 

24  -25 

26 

Extra  Firsts  . — 

2014-21 

23  -2314 

25 -25 '4 

Firsts  . . 

20 

2214- 

Undergrades  _ 

19 

Pullets  . . . — 

Pewees  . - 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . . . . . 

22  -23 

25  -26 

27-28 

Gathered  . 

19  -21 '4 

2314 

24-25*4 

Prices  of  nearbys  again  went  lower 
during  the  week  ending  January  16.  On 
Monday,  January  11,  the  market  opened 
with  the  trade  stagnated.  The  weather 
was  extremely  mild,  supplies  heavy  and 
demand  short.  On  Tuesday,  January  12, 
nearbys  went  to  23c-23%c  with  other 
marks  at  proportionately  lower  levels. 
The  market  stayed  at  that  level  through 
to  the  close. 

On  Thursday,  January  14,  some  of  the 
large  chain  stores  swung  from  storage 
eggs  to  fresh  production  which  strength¬ 
ened  the  market.  At  the  same  time  the 
chains  reduced  their  prices  to  more  close- 


m 


lA  Standard  Principle 
MILKING  MACHINE  OUTFIT 

At  about  %  the  Usual Cost 


4ow  everv  farmer — even  those  with  small  herds  can  have  a 
niiUng  machine.  Our  low  prices  and  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  puts 
his  most  modern  milker  within  the  reach  of  all. 


The  Greatest  Milker  Value  Ever  Offered 

Tke  fastest  milker  on  the  market.  Sanitary — Easy  to  Clean.  Compare 
it  with  any  milker  on  the  market  and  see  |for  yourself 
that  its  several  exclusive  features  make  it  the  out¬ 
standing  milker  value  of  today. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Double  Unit  Outfit  com¬ 
plete  (less  power 
and  piping)  only 

$112.65 
SEARS  ROEBUCK 
&C0.  Dept  23 

Mail  This 
Coupon  to 

(Write  nearest  point) 


SENT  FREE 


SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO 


Chicago  Memphis 

Dallas  Boston 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 
Kansas  City 
Seattle  Atlanta 

Los  Angeles 


7SA9S 

Please  mail  me  without  cost  or  obligation 
your  FREE  folder  No.  97723  which  fully 
pictures  and  describes  your  PR1MA  MILKER 


Name 


Postoffice  . 


State . 


Rural 
.  Route . 


Box 
.No.  . 


Please  give  both  your  Route  and  Box  N umber 
if  on  a  Rural  Route. 


Street  Address. 


I 

.J 


ly  conform  with  the  wholesale  level.  As 
yet  it  is  too  early  to  observe  much  differ¬ 
ence  but  it  is  said  that  already  there  is 
better  consumer  buying.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  price  adjustment, 
however.  On  Saturday,  January  16,  fancy 
browns  were  selling  in  Poughkeepsie  at 
45c  a  dozen.  We  objected  to  the  price  and 
paid  40,  but  at  that  we  paid  75  per  cent 
above  the  wholesale  market.  High  retail 
prices  have  been  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  stagnation  in  the  egg  market 
this  winter.  At  the  same  time  east  has 
been  experiencing  spring-like  tempera¬ 
tures  and  unseasonably  mild  weather. 
This  has  been  a  Godsend  to  poor  people 
without  fuel  and  it  has  put  Biddy  into  a 
most  ambitious  attitude  with  the  result 
that  eggs  are  more  than  pleniful.  As  we 
stated  last  week  it  appears  that  the  stor¬ 
age  deal  is  going  to  get  under  way  earlier 
than  usual  unless  Old  Man  Winter  comes 
out  of  hiding. 

On  January  15  the  ten  principal  cities 
reported  storage  stocks  totaling  780,000 
cases.  Last  year  they  reported  860,000 
cases.  From  January  8  to  January  15 
storage  stocks  were  reduced  161,000  cases. 
During  the  same  period  last  year  they 
were  reduced  179,000  cases. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Suffers 
Severe  Break 


Jan.  16, 

Jan.  9. 

Jan.  17, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  . . . 

—  18-20 

25-26 

22-24 

Leghorn  _ 

CHICKENS 

18 

21-23 

15-20 

Colored  . . 

14-15 

18-22 

20-27 

Leghorn  _  _ 

BROILERS 

13-14 

16-18 

18-19 

Colored  . 

12-23 

12-22 

35-37 

1  eghnrn 

15-18 

30-35 

Old  Roosters _ 

10 

10-11 

13 

Capons  . 

25-30 

30-35 

32-35 

Turkeys  . .  . 

20-32 

20-30 

35-40 

Ducks,  Nearby  _ 

18-27 

17-26 

25-28 

Geese  . . 

15-18 

17-23 

20 

The  live  poultry  market  suffered  dis¬ 
aster  during  the  week  ending  January  16. 
The  market  had  itself  to  blame,  when 
opening  prices  on  fowls  were  established 
at  26c-28c  for  colored  birds  and  23c-25c 
for  Leghorn  fowls.  Any  high  school  boy 
would  know  that  such  a  price  under  the 
existing  business  conditions  is  foolhardy. 
It  is  true  that  the  market  was  extremely 
short  of  poultry  at  the  opening  on  Jan¬ 
uary  11.  However,  the  trade  went  to  ex¬ 
tremes.  As  a  result  the  crash  was  twice 
as  hard  and  it  may  be  felt  for  weeks. 
Freight  receipts  were  light  and  supplies 
by  express  and  truck  were  heavy.  On 
Wednesday,  January  13,  trouble  began  to 
brew  and  from  then  on  it  was  every  man 
for  himself.  At  the  close  fowls  had 
dropped  8c  a  pound  and  more.  The  worst 
outcome  however,  was  the  extent  to 
which  confidence  was  broken.  Those  ship¬ 
pers  who  had  stock  on  the  market  early 
in  the  week  profited.  Late  arrivals  got 
it  in  the  neck.  The  only  line  that  held  up 
was  Leghorn  fowls  which  were  selling 
readily  at  the  close,  indicating  a  swing 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  lighter 
birds.  Hen  turkeys  also  held  their  former 
position,  as  did  Long  Island  spring  ducks. 
Fowls,  chickens,  broilers  and  pullets, 
however,  present  a  quandry. 

On  top  of  the  upset  market  situation 
we  have  had  unseasonably  mild  weather 
which  only  serves  to  confuse  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  next  week’s  market.  This  is 
being  written  on  January  18  A.  M.  before 
anything  is  known  of  the  market.  The 
weather  is  clear  and  cooler  which  it  is 
hoped  will  help  to  restore  a  little  con¬ 
fidence.  The  market  needs  a  lot  of  it. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Jan.  16, 

Jan.  9, 

Jan.  17, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.59*4 

.56*4 

.83 

Corn,  (May) . 

.41% 

.40% 

.69% 

Oats.  (May) _ _ 

.26*4 

.26 

.33% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No  2,  Red . 

.75*4 

.73 

.99 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel _ _ 

.53% 

.51 

.84% 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.38% 

.38% 

.44 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  _ _ 

19.00 

19.50 

24.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

15.00 

15.50 

19.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

17.00 

17.50 

23.00 

Standard  Mids  _ 

15.00 

15.50 

18.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

18.00 

18.50 

24.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

16.00 

16.00 

21.50 

Red  Dog  . 

17.00 

17.00 

22.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

18.00 

18.00 

29.50 

Yel.  Hominy  _ _ 

17.09 

17.00 

29.00 

Corn  Meal  _ _ 

17.00 

18.00 

30.00 

Gluten  Feed  _ _ 

18.00 

18.00 

33.00 

Gluten  Meal  _ _ 

24.00 

23.00 

35.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal...  _... 

19.50 

20.00 

30.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.50 

22.50 

32.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

21.50 

32.50 

34.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 

32.50 

20.00 

35.50 

Beet  Pulp  . 

19.50 

The  above  quotations 

i  taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 

Dept.  Of  Agr. 

and  Markets  are 

for  straight  carlots,  f. 

o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Prices  on  mixed 

oars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 

local  freight  agent  for 

freight  rates 

to  your 

station. 

Too  Much  Poor  Hay 

The  hay  market  has  been  burdened 
with  too  much  poor  hay  to  expect  any 
improvement  in  prices.  Brooklyn  especial¬ 
ly  experienced  heavy  supplies  during  the 
wqek  ending  January  16.  Top  grades  are 
scarce  and  they  are  moving  freely.  Tim¬ 
othy  is  bringing  anywhere  from  $14  to  $19 ; 


clover  mixtures  $12  to  $18;  grass  mixtures 
$11  to  $18.  First  cutting  State  alfalfa  $16 
to  $20,  but  it  is  meeting  a  slow  demand 
and  is  barely  steady.  The  straw  market 
is  slow  with  rye  at  $19  to  $20;  oat  at  $11. 

Philadelphia  reports  hay  selling  at  $14 
to  $17;  rye  straw  $14.50  to  $15;  oat  and 
wheat  straw  $10  to  $11. 

Boston  reports  offerings  heavy,  arrivals 
moderate,  demand  steady,  practically  no 
over-stock  on  hand.  Prices  holding  steady, 
timothy  $17  to  $19.50;  eastern  fine  $15  to 
$15.50;  red  clover  mixed  $18.50;  alsyke 
clover  mixed  $19. 

Market  Briefs 

On  January  13  country  markets  were 
firmer  on  pea  beans  and  white  kidneys 
but  the  tone  turned  easier  at  the  close. 
Pea  beans  advanced  from  $2.85  to  $3  and 
then  slipped  back  again.  Red  Kidneys  still 
sell  at  $3  to  $3.50 ;  White  Kidneys  $4  to 
$4.25;  Marrows  $3  to  $3.65. 

•  •  • 

The  mild  weather  hurt  the,  potato  mar¬ 
ket.  The  market  closed  easier  with  Long 
Islands  at  $1.50  to  $1.85  and  Maines  at 
$1.50  to  $1.65  per  150  pound  sack. 

*  *  * 

The  weather  also  hit  the  onion  market. 
The  tone  is  easier  although  asking  prices 
are  unchanged  on  nice  stock.  Eastern 
Yellows  bring  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  100. 

♦  *  * 

Cabbage  market  suffered  under  the  mild 
weather,  dropping  to  $17  and  $20  per  ton. 

*  *  * 

Apples  in  barrels  and  baskets  met  a  re¬ 
stricted  market  since  the  mild  weather 
set  in,  during  the  second  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Western  boxed  apples  are  also  suf¬ 
fering. 

In  the  meat  and  livestock  market,  near¬ 
by  vealers  have  sold  satisfactorily  at 
$7.50  to  $10  for  common  to  fine  stock. 
Lambs  have  also  been  steady  at  $5.50  to 
$7  with  a  few  at  $7.25.  Steers  fair  at  $6 
to  $9,  culls  at  $4.  Bulls  $2.75  to  $5.  Cows, 
medium  to  heavy  $2.50  to  $5,  light  $1  to 
$1.50.  Hogs  $4  to  $5.25.  Country  dressed 
veal  11c  to  13c  for  good  to  prime.  The 
market  shows  improvement. 


Milk  Production  Down 

MILK  production  per  cow  in  New  York 
State  has  shown  a  sharp  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  comparison  with  that  of  a 
year  ago,  according  to  a  state-federal  re¬ 
port  issued  from  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
Daily  production  per  cow  on  the  farms 
of  crop  correspondents  was  about  10  per 
cent  below  the  production  recorded  last 
January  1  and  about  2  per  cent  below  the 
January  1  average  of  the  past  seven 
years.  The  percentage  of  cows  dry  was 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  although 
slightly  below  the  7-year  average.  With 
hay  and  silage  supplies  reasonably  abund¬ 
ant  and  feed  grain  and  concentarte  prices 
at  relatively  low  levels,  the  decreased 
yields  of  milk  per  cow  appear  to  be  due 
to  the  low  prices  received  by  producers 
of  winter  milk. 


Premier  Potato  Growers 
Honored  At  State 
Convention 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
club  showing  the  best  exhibit  of  10- 
plate  samples  this  year.  These  were 
won  by  Schoharie  County,  first;  Erie 
County,  second;  and  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty,  third.  This  was  the  largest  exhibit 
and  showed  the  finest  quality  of  any 
previous  4-H  exhibit. 

Several  important  resolutions  were 
passed  at  the  business  session.  The 
College  of  Agriculture  will  be  asked 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  ad¬ 
vertising  the  merits  of  New  York 
State  potatoes.  The  State  College  will 
likewise  be  asked  to  investigate  the 
possible  dangers  from  the  importation 
of  silver  scurf  disease  on  seed  potatoes 
shipped  in  from  Prince  Edward  Island. 
The  disease  is  probably  one  which  will 
not  prove  serious  except  possibly  in 
the  unfavorable  appearance  it  gives  to 
the  Cobbler  variety  from  this  parti¬ 
cular  source. 

The  officers  elected  for  1932  are; 
L.  A.  Toan,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  president; 
T.  A.  Buhl,  Stafford,  N.  Y.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Master  Farmer  George  W.  Lamb, 
Hubbardsville,  N.  Y.,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  two  directors  at  large  are 
George  Ennis,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  and  E.  V. 
Hardenburg,  Ithaca.  Charles  H.  Riley 
of  Sennett,  who  has  served  the  state 
potato  growers  faithfully  and  well  for 
three  years  as  president  retires  this 
year. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Farm  Meetings  Well  Attended  —  New  Taxes  Recommended  — 


CENTRAL  New  York  was  the  center 
of  several  well  attended  farm  gath¬ 
erings  from  Wednesday  to  Friday,  Jan¬ 
uary  13  to  15.  At  Syracuse  six  dairy  asso¬ 
ciations  cooperated  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  various  groups  in  closer  contact  with 
each  other  and  with  the  present  situation. 
At  the  gathering  of  the  New  York  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  ban  the  importation  of 
cows  from  other  states  except  from  herds 
free  of  abortion.  Dr.  Wills  of  Albany  and 
Dr.  Bich  of  Ithaca  spoke. 

At  a  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Miss  Viola  Henry,  winner  of  the  milking 
contest  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  last 
fall,  thanked  the  Association  for  her  trip 
to  St.  Louis.  The  cup  she  won  was  at  the 
speakers’  table.  Awards  based  on  mem¬ 
bership,  calf,  club  work,  publicity,  herd 
improvement,  and  showing  at  fairs,  were 
then  passed  out  by  Charles  Baldwin  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  to  the  various  county  associations 
for  their  work  in  recent  extension  con¬ 
tests.  The  Chenango  association  took  first 
prize  with  the  Otsego-Herkimer  associa¬ 
tion  a  close  second.  A  fifty  dollar  check 
was  also  awarded  to  the  Delaware  County 
association  for  its  work  in  the  scrub  bull 
elimination  contest. 

Professor  Stanley  Brownell  gave  gold 
pencils  to  a  number  of  men  who,  as  he 
said,  had  been  “wheel  horses”  and  had 
been  members  since  the  association 
started.  Dr.  Thompson  also  spoke  at  the 
banquet  and  stressed  the  need  for  proven 
sires  and  high  production  requirements 
for  registration.  He  indicated  that  grades 
are  now  improving  faster  than  purebreds 
and  that  too  few  real  breeders  are  now 
active  in  the  State. 

On  Thursday,  Professor  Morrison  and 
Professor  Savage  of  Cornell,  gave  very 
interesting  talks  and  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  Professor  L.  B.  Spencer  spoke  on 
the  loose  milk  problem  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Thursday  evening  saw  the  joint 
banquet  of  all  dairy  associations  with 
George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  as  toastmaster,  at 
which  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  Shirley  Wynne,  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  of  New  York  City,  discussed 
some  fundamentals  of  the  milk  problem 
and  urged  better  cooperation  by  the 
farmers  and  consumers. 

Robert  Dewey  won  the  high  school 
speaking  contest  which  was  held  during 
the  banquet  on  Thursday  night.  Here  is 
the  list  of  speakers  and  their  subjects : 
Robert  Dewey,  Canandaigua,  “The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Tax  Burden;”  William  Barnum,  Al¬ 
bion,  “New  York  Apples  for  New  York 
Consumers;”  Gerard  Maier,  Webster, 
“Has  Farming  a  Future?”  Glenn  Eygnor, 
Wolcott,  “Marketing  the  Apple  Crop.” 

Horticultural  Meeting 

Wednesday  at  Rochester,  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  held  its  77th 
annual  meeting.  The  opening  day’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  featured  by  a  discussion  of  or¬ 
chard  pests  by  specialists  from  the  Ge¬ 
neva  and  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  and 
everyone  who  attended  commented  upon 
the  well  laid  out  displays  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  optimistic  feeling  felt  by  those  in  at¬ 
tendance.  President  Charles  H.  Kenyon 
of  Morton,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
in  which  he  urged  a  moratorium  on  farm 
mortgages  to  help  the  condition  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York  agriculture. 

Another  development  along  this  line  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Governor’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Commission,  of  which 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  is  chairman,  to 
study  a  plan  for  relief  of  New  York 
farmers.  This  meeting,  called  primarily 
to  discuss  the  milk  situation,  was  also 
asked  to  consider  the  situation  of  fruit 
growers  of  western  New  York,  most  of 
whom  are  perfectly  solvent  and  excellent 
credit  risks,  but  because  of  bank  failures 
have  been  unable  to  borrow  sufficient 
money  to  carry  out  their  usual  spring 
programs. 

Governor  Presents  Budget 

ON  January  12th,  the  Governor  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  executive  budget  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  The  budget  has  been  cut  con¬ 
siderably  from  last  year’s,  partly  through 
the  holding  up  of  all  unnecessary  high 
Way  construction,  partly  through  cutting 
the  appropriations  to  various  institutions, 
and  partly  through  the  elimination  of  un¬ 
necessary  expense  in  all  State  depart¬ 


ments.  Despite  the  reduction  in  the  actual 
amount  of  budget,  a  deficit  due  to  de¬ 
creased  income  from  a  year  ago  must  be 
added  to  the  amount  which  must  be 
raised  by  taxation.  To  meet  this  increas¬ 
ed  burden,  the  Governor  recommends  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes  which  would  yield  sufficient 
revenue  to  balance  the  State’s  books. 

The  first  and  largest  tax  is  an  increase 
in  the  income  tax,  which  will  not  affect 
very  many  agricultural  workers  this  year. 
The  second  is  an  increase  in  registration 
fees  for  trucks  and  buses.  This  proposed 
increase  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
farmers’  business  inasmuch  as  the  truck 
has  come  to  have  an  important  place  on 
practically  every  farm  of  any  size.  The 
third  method  of  increasing  the  revenue  is 
an  increase  of  two  cents  on  the  present 
tax  on  gasoline,  and  the  fourth  is  a  tax 
of  two  cents  for  the  tranfer  of  each  share 
of  stock  during  the  coming  year.  The  last 
method  of  raising  revenue  also  has  prob¬ 
ably  little  interest  for  the  farmer. 


Dairy  Meetings  Well  Attended 

THE  milk  situation  seems  again 
worthy  of  comment,  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  meetings,  being  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  well  attended  and  enthusias¬ 
tic.  At  the  Batavia  meeting  last  Tuesday, 
January  12th,  Henry  Rathburn,  Executive 
Committeeman  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
read  a  letter  to  the  assembled  producers 
in  which  George  Weckerle  of  Buffalo  as¬ 
sumed  full  responsibility  for  the  price 
war  in  that  area. 

Another  development  of  the  meeting 
was  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Lazarus,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Unity  and  Independent  Dairy¬ 
men,  which  proposed  ending  the  milk  war 
by  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  both 
the  league  and  independent  dealers  in  the 
near  future.  The  resolution  was  voted 
down  by  a  large  majority,  as  everyone 
seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  could  handle  their  own  affairs. 
This  meeting  is  typical  of  those  being 
held  in  other  counties,  in  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  are  for  the  first  time  learning  the 
facts  which  have  led  up  to  the  present 
deplorable  situation,  and  are  now  taking 
the  first  steps  toward  improving  con¬ 
ditions. 


Dairymen’s  League  and  Future 
Farmers  Hold  Joint  Meeting 

THE  Future  Farmers  of  Waterville 
sponsored  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Local  on  Wednesday 
Evening,  January  6th.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  school  auditorium. 

Mr.  Henry  Marsh,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Director  from  the  Buffalo  Dis¬ 
trict  was  the  main  speaker  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
cooperative  marketing  and  told  the  boys 
of  the  Future  Farmer  Clubs  many  reasons 
why  they  should  learn  to  cooperate  while 
young.  Mr.  Marsh  also  discussed  the 
acute  market  situation  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Harry  Fuess,  Oneida  County  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  spoke  a 
few  words  and  urged  all  present  to  at¬ 
tend  the  big  cooperative  meeting  of  Farm 
Bureau,  G.  L.  F.  and  Dairymen’s  League 
which  would  be  held  in  Utica  on  January 
11th. 


Our  county  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  Mr. 
George  Bush  also  spoke  and  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  the 
young  farmers  were  starting.  He  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  see  it,  because  in  a 
few  years,  the  present  farmers  would 
need  somebody  to  take  their  place,  and  if 
boys  were  cooperators  now,  they  would 
most  likely  be  cooperators  in  the  future. 

To  complete  the  program  we  had  a  two 
reel  motion  picture,  “All  in  the  Same 
Boat.”  This  picture  was  put  out  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  illustrated  the  coop¬ 
erative  marketing  of  livestock. 

At  this  joint  meeting  were  thirty  young 
farmer  boys  from  our  local  unit,  Bridge- 
water,  New  Berlin,  Leonards  ville  and 
•  North  Brookfield.  There  were  about 
eleven  parents  and  visitors  and  fifty 
Dairymen’s  League  members,  making  a 
total  of  ninety-one  present. 

— Victor  Gibson,  Waterville ,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 


Jesse  Young  of  Albion,  Neio  York,  won 
the  prize  for  the  best  news  article  in  the 
month  of  December.  This  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  December  12.  Always  remember 
in  writing  news  that  it  must  be  reported 
immediately,  should  be  concise,  should  be 
interesting,  and  presented  in  readable 


form.  Double-spaced  typewritten  notes, 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  are 
preferred. 


Forestry  Association  to  Meet  at 
Syracuse 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Forestry  Association  will  be 
held  in  Syracuse,  January  28  according 
to  an  announcement  by  acting  secretary 
John  C.  Sammi  of  the  State  College  of 
Forestry. 

Joseph  S.  Illick,  former  State  Forester 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  speak  on  “Some 
Business  Aspects  of  Forestry.”  William 
G.  Howard,  Superintendent  of  State  For¬ 
ests,  will  follow  Dr.  Illick  with  an  ex¬ 
position  of  “New  York  State’s  Reforesta¬ 
tion  Program.”  Discussions  will  follow. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

Master  Farmer  Gilbert  A.  Prole  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Genesee  County,  leads  the  list  of 
the  ten  premier  potato  growers  of  New 
York  State  in  1931.  Four  other  Western 
New  York  potato  growers  among  the  ten 
winners  are  H.  B.  Adams,  Wellsville; 
Michael  McEntee,  Oakfield;  Hans  Wein- 
ert,  South  Byron;  and  Gerald  E.  Britt, 
Le  Roy. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  of  Fillmore,  Allegany 
County,  won  the  State  championship 
sweepstakes  prize  for  potatoes  of  all  va¬ 
rieties. 

Erie  County  took  second  prize  in  the 
State  4-H  Club  potato  show,  with  17 
counties  competing.  All  in  all  Western 
New  York  came  for  her  full  share  of 
honors  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club,  held  In  Rochester. 

*  *  * 

A  Jersey  cow,  three  and  one  half  years 
old,  owned  by  Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  of 
Randleigh  Farms,  Lockport,  has  broken 
two  national  records,  a  feat  that  approxi¬ 
mately  1300  aspirants  to  dairy  fame  have 
in  the  last  six  years  failed  to  accomplish. 

Thomas  F.  Marks,  Wilson,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Niagara  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  begins  his  fifth  year 
as  head  of  the  organization. 

The  Cattaraugus  County  Farm  Bureau, 
had  Professor  L.  E.  Weaver,  Cornell  poul¬ 
try  expert,  as  speaker  at  nine  poultry 
meetings  in  as  many  different  communi¬ 
ties. 


New  York  County  Notes 

GENESEE  COUNTY— Times  are  a  bit 
easier  now  that  the  holiday  season  is 
over  but  not  much.  So  many  banks  have 
failed  in  other  counties  that  checks  are 
looked  on  with  suspicion  and  cash  is 
scarce.  Butter  is  bringing  thirty-two 
cents  now. 

Signs  indicate  an  early  spring.  A  flock 
of  wild  geese  was  heard  the  day  before 
yesterday  and  earth  worms  were  on  the 
snow. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— We  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  winter  so  far.  Wheat  and 
rye  went  into  the  winter  in  fine  shape, 
but  the  thawing  and  freezing  of  the  last 
month,  have  made  fields  look  very  brown. 

Farmers  have  been  very  much  de¬ 
pressed  and  discouraged  since  the  milk 
price  cut.  Many  are  wondering  where  the 
money  is  coming  from  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Hay  is  bringing  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  ton 
delivered  on  car.  Eggs  have  dropped  to 
30  cents  per  dozen,  dressed  pork  8  cents 
per  lb.,  dressed  veal  12  cents  per  lb. 
Honey  is  wholesaling  at  40  cents  per  five 
pound  pail  and  not  many  sales  are  being 
made  at  that. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  recently  pur¬ 
chased  two  more  milk  plants  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  One  at  Canajoharie  and  one  at  St. 
Johnsville. — A.  H.  D. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— The  first  joint 
installation  of  Grange  officers  ever  held 
in  this  county  took  place  January  2nd, 
when  Past  Master  C.  W.  Radway  in¬ 
stalled  officers  of  Malone  and  Burke 
Granges  at  Grange  Hall,  Malone. 

Two  local  banks  recently  closed  their 
doors,  causing  severe  hardship  and  in¬ 
convenience  to  rural  depositors.  One  fac¬ 
tor  mentioned  as  causing  the  failure  of 
one  is  the  Canadian  money  discount. 
Many  depositors  drew  money  to  take 
across  the  line  where  it  was  “worth” 
much  more  than  Canadian  cash. 
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Dairy  Meetings 
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Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
(Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 
at  12:30)—  Tues..  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  at 
12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55); 

Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50) ;  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:50) 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Life  (Thurs.  at  12:50) 
MONDAY— January  25 

12:40 — "Suggestions  to  Fruit  Growers,”  Prof. 

G.  W.  Peck,  Dept,  of  Pomology,  N.  Y. 

S.  College. 

TUESDAY— Jan.  26 

12:35 — "Side  Dines  in  Farming,”  Ray  F.  Pol¬ 
lard.  _ 

12:45— "The  Ins  and  Outs  of  Poultry  feeds,”  J 
W.  S.  Mason,  Asst.  Agricultural  Agent,  vb 
Albany  County. 

WEDNESDAY— JAN.  27 

12:35 — “Watering  Farm  Stock,”  Dr.  L.  E. 
Moore,  Veterinarian. 

THURSDAY— Jan.  28 

12:35 — "The  New  Farm  Products  Grading  Daw 
of  New  York  State,”  H.  Deane  Phillips, 
Director.  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
12:45 — “A  Massachusetts  Porterhouse  in  the 
Making,”  H.  J.  Talmage.  Agricultural 
Agent,  Berkshire  County.  Mass. 

FRIDAY— Jan.  29 
8 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum 

8:30 — "The  Debenture  Plan,”  Douis  J. 

Taber,  Master  of  National  Grange 
8:40 — "Results  of  Seven  Years  of  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Rural  Electrification,” 

J.  E.  Waggoner,  Diretcor  of  Re¬ 
search.  "Electricity  on  the  Farm” 
SATURDAY— Jan.  30 
12:15 — Weather  Forecast. 

12:17 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering,  Delaware  Co.  4-H  Clubs). 
SATURDAY— January  30 

12:30 — "Farm  Financing,”  C.  T.  Male,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mohawk  Valley  Farm  Doan  As¬ 
sociation. 
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Men  representing  agricultural,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  financial  organizations  of  the 
county,  held  a  mass  meeting  of  dairymen 
on  January  14th  to  discuss  the  dairy 
market  situation.  Milk  prices  are  very 
low  and  although  other  commodities  also 
are  low-priced,  the  cash  margin  between 
the  income  and  the  outgo  is  too  small  to 
do  much  business  on.  Some  farmers  are 
finding  it  very  hard  to  meet  their  taxes. 
Some  have  sold  their  stock;  others  will 
sell  by  spring,  and  will  go  into  some  other 
work. 

Horses  are  low-priced  and  cows  are 
much  cheaper  than  last  year. 

Local  owners  of  wood  lots  are,  in  some 
cases,  giving  work  to  unemployed  men 
and  getting  blockwood  cut  for  sale  later. 

Roy  Sweet,  of  Bombay,  is  said  to  be  the 
first  local  farmer  to  thresh  alfalfa.  He 
threshed  two  hundred  bushels  of  seed 
from  a  small  plot. 

The  ice  harvest  has  been  started  by 
one  or  two  companies.  It  is  being  hauled 
by  trucks  to  fill  milk  companies’  ice 
houses. 


Simple  Cost  Records 

YOU  have  all  heard  the  joke  about 
the  man  who  was  advised  to  keep 
accounts  on  hie  farm.  His  reply  was 
that  if  he  had  kept  accounts  he  would 
have  been  in  the  poorhouse  years  ago. 
It  may  be  satisfying  to  a  man  to  think 
that  perhaps  he  is  making  some  money 
rather  than  to  know  that  he  is  not,  but 
certainly  the  man  who  keeps  figures  is 
not  likely  to  continue  long  in  business 
unless  he  can  show  a  profit.  He  will 
either  change  his  methods  or  get  into 
some  other  business. 

This  year  with  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  at  prewar  level  or  below  and 
prices  of  things  which  farmers  buy 
somewhat  above  prewar  prices,  it  is 
more  than  ever  important  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction  costs  low.  The  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Company  of  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  are 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  need 
of  lower  production  costs.  In  fact,  they 
have  put  out  some  simplified  production 
cost  sheets  covering  three  important 
crops,  namely,  cotton,  potatoes,  and 
corn.  Readers  in  A.  A.  territory  will,  of 
course,  be  most  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  cost  sheet  on  potatoes.  A  copy 
of  this  sheet,  which  gives  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  figuring  production  costs, 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested  on  re¬ 
quest  to  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company  of  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Genuine  CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  a  glass  or  cloth.  It  is 
a  scientific  window  material  built  on  a  sturdy  wire 
mesh.  CEL-O-GLASS  fills  your  brooder  houses  with  = 
ultra-violet  sun-rays.  Ultra-violet  sun-rays  cause  the 
chicks’  blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D  which  means  'S’ 
healthier,  faster  growth.  They  prevent  leg  weakness,  ** 
and  promote  the  building  of  bone  and  body-tissue. 


Don’t  let  glass  windows  rob 
you  of  those  extra  chicks  you 
need  to  make  a  profit.  Glass 
bars  out  every  bit  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  sunlight.  Glass 
exposes  your  chicks  to  the 
dangers  of  leg  weakness,  colds, 
low  vitality,  rickets  and  paraly¬ 
sis.  Soiled  cloth  windows  breed 
germs  and  make  your  brooder 
house  dark,  cold  and  damp. 


How  to  make  an  extra 


income  of  8100  on 
every  100  chicks 


The  average  poultryman  gets  only- 24 
laying  pullets  out  of  100  chicks.  About 
50  of  the  original  100  are  cockerels  and 
the  other  26  pullets  either  die  during 
the  first  10  weeks — the  chick  “danger- 
period” — or  have  to  be  culled  out  later 
because  of  low  vitality  and  leg  weak¬ 
ness. 

But  you  can  beat  that  average  of  24 
pullets.  The  first  step  is  to  take  out 
ordinary  glass  windows  and  soiled  cloth 
windows.  These  inefficient  materials 
cause  sunlight  starvation,  which  is 


THE  NEW 


greatly  responsible  for  colds,  disease 
and  leg  weakness. 

Then,  install  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS! 
With  CEL-O-GLASS  windows  and  good 
care  you  can  have  40  or  more  pullets 
instead  of  24.  That’s  16  extra  pullets! 
During  their  2-year  productive  period 
those  16  extra  pullets  (at  150  eggs  each 
per  year)  will  produce  about  4800  extra 
eggs.  At  2Si  per  dozen,  that’s  $100— an 
extra  $100  on  every  100  chicks. 

Properly  installed,  genuine  CEL- 
O-GLASS  will  last  for  5  years  and 
longer.  For  longest  life  install  on  ver¬ 
tical  frames  and  hinge  to  swing  up 
under  the  roof  or  to  the  side,  or  slide 
down  in  back  of  the  front,  just  under 
the  opening. 


'500 


in  Cash  Prizes! 


Contest  open  to  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  whether  users  of  CEL-O-GLASS 
or  not.  Get  free  entry  blank  and  full 
details  from  your  CEL-O-GLASS 
dealer.  Very  simple  if  you  raise  chicks. 
24  cash  prizes!  Contest  closes  March 
20,  1932.  See  your  dealer  today! 


CEIO-GIASS 

REG  US  PAT  OFF  US  PATENT  1,530,287 

Longer  life — more  ultra-violet  sun-rays 

You  can  buy  CEL-O-GLASS  at  hardware,  lumber,  seed  and  feed  stores.  Write 
for  complete  information  if  your  dealers  do  not  handle  CEL-O-GLASS.  Ask  for 
free  blue-prints  on  brooder  houses,  laying  houses,  hog  houses  and  cold  frames. 
Write  to:  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  DeptAA-12,  260  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain. . $10 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain - $10 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.... . . . $12 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . . $10 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . $  8 

per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivers'  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Prices  Cut  G'/i  Cents  If  ordered  now 
I  H  IS  for  spring  shipment.  Best  Egg  Strain 

Vs ‘1 11  vIV  White  Leghorns.  Records  to  336  eggs. 
Guaranteed  to  live  and  outlay  ordinary  chicks.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  bargain  prices. 
Big  catalog  and  special  price  list  free. 

George  B.  Ferris,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


“fhirlrs  That  Ornw  ”  Bd-  R<)x'  Leghorns,  Beds. 

UulCKa  ludl  uruw.  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Cat¬ 
alog:,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  0.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DEPNTE^jREiiEBYANK 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

The  Large  Type,  winter  laying  strain. 
Send  orders  now  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 
$10.-100:  $47.50-500;  $90.-1000 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM?lCHFBl<JExLDs 


With  the  A.  A 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Rations  for  Chicks 

IT  is  important  that  the  ration  for 
the  baby  chick  be  properly  balanced 
and  that  all  ingredients  be  distributed 
evenly  throughout.  For  this  reason, 
most  poultry  raisers,  v/ho  make  their 
own  laying  rations,  prefer  to  use  a 
commercial  chick  starter  because  of 
the  uniformity.  However,  those  who 
wish  to  mix  their  own  chick  rations, 
will  find  the  following  ones  satisfactory: 

New  Jersey  Mash  and  Grain  Ration 

20  lbs.  ground  yellow  corn 
20  lbs.  standard  middlings 
20  lbs.  wheat  bran 
20  lbs.  ground  rolled  oats 
10  lbs.  meat  scraps 
5  lbs.  dried  skim  milk  or  buttermilk 
2  lbs.  cod  liver  oil 
2  lbs.  oyster  shell  meal 
1  lb.  common  salt 

Scratch  Grain 

200  lbs.  cracked  corn 
100  lbs.  cracked  wheat 

Cornell  Mash  Mixture 

25  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
20  lbs.  wheat  bran 
20  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 
10  lbs.  fine  ground  heavy  oats* 

10  lbs.  fine  ground  meat  scrap  (50%- 
55%  protein.) 

5  lbs.  bone  meal 

10  lbs.  dried  milk  products  (use  part 
buttermilk.) 

%  lb.  fine  salt 

*If  reground  heavy  oats  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  omit  them  and  increase  the 
corn  meal  from  25  to  35  pounds. 

Chick  size  oyster  shells  should  be 
available  at  all  times  in  separate  hop¬ 
pers.  If  cod  liver  oil  is  not  in  the  mash, 
one  or  two  pints  to  the  100  lbs.  should 
be  added. 

Hatch  Chicks  Early 

CCORDING  to  D.  H.  Horton,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  the 
early-hatched  chick  has  several  ad¬ 
vantages  over  those  hatched  later  in 
the  spring.  Dr.  Horton  says  that  re¬ 
sults  from  a  survey  made  by  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  indicate  that 
the  average  labor  income  of  poultry- 
men  who  hatched  or  bought  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  their  chicks  in  March, 
was  approximately  $1500.00  more  than 
the  average  labor  income  of  those 
poultrymen  hatching  the  majority  of 
their  chicks  in  May. 

A  higher  price  for  broilers  is  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  early  hatches,  for  as  soon 
as  the  large  supplies  of  broilers  come 
into  the  market  in  midsummer,  the 
price  declines. 

The  early  hatched  bird  will  lay  a 
considerable  number  of  eggs  in  the 
summer  and  fall  before  molting  and 
this  class  of  pullets  makes  satisfactory 
breeding  stock.  The  early  hatched 
bird  is  also  well-developed  before  the 
warm  weather  encourages  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  parasites,  both  external  and 
internal,  which  is  an  aid  in  their  de¬ 
velopment. 


The  Poultryman’s  Spring 
Schedule 

FROM  time  to  time  suggested  daily 
schedules  have  appeared  for  the 
feeding  and  care  of  laying  stock,  but 
the  poultryman  who  needs  a  more  com¬ 
plete  schedule  is  the  one  who  is  work¬ 
ing  twelve  hours  a  day  in  the  spring. 
He  is  operating  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers  along  with  the  work  involved  in 
the  care  of  his  laying  stock.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule  is  outlined  with  that 
type  of  poultryman  in  mind. 

A.  M. 

6:15 — Inspect  incubator  heaters  and 
temperatures. 

6:30 — Grain  chicks,  remove  ashes, 
shake  and  coal  brooders. 

7 :00 — Breakfast. 

7:30 — Water  and  grain  laying  stock. 
8:30 — Check  incubator  temperatures 
and  turn  eggs. 

8:45 — Clean  and  refuel  incubator 
heater. 

9:00 — Water  chicks. 

9:30 — Cleaning  brooders,  dropping 
boards  or  laying  pens. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Bred 

to  lay  for 
generations 


Kerr  1932  Chicks  have  a 
long  line  of  heavy-laying 
ancestors. 

We  carry  on  trap-nesting 
365  days  in  the  year.  Many  of 
the  laying  records  are  official, 
the  birds  being  entered  in 
the  New  Jersey  Record  of 
Performance. 

Buy  Kerr  Chicks  for  their 
vigorous  health  and  livability 
— for  their  correct  breeding 
and  their  close  culling — for 
their  rich  laying  inheritance. 

Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Decide  now  to  purchase 
chicks  that  carry  the  blood 
lines  of  famous  Kerr  layers 
with  official  records.  Special 
discounts  on  early  orders. 
Free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  all  particulars  now 
ready.  Write  for  them. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishelt  Sheppard? 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 


chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  B#x  44  Fairport,  N.Y. 


ill 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 


s.  c 

!.  W.  Leghorns . 

. $5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

s.  c. 

Rocks  and  Reds . 

.  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

.  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

A  10 

S.  C. 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

.  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . 

..  ..  5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield,  Pa. 


2012  CENTURY  CHICKS^ 


FREE 


CHICKS  6'/2C  AND  UP 
— We  ship  C.O.D.  Live 
delivery.  “Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices. 

World’s  best  strains.  Also 
baby  ducklings.  Write  for  literature. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY, 
Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


S/1  U7]f  ff  p  Chicks  bred  for  Quick  maturing 
•  a#*  it  llilv  high  producers.  Bloodtested, 
T  |J</1  ITAn  VC  trapnested,  pedigreed.  Hardy 
LEivtlUlllT  3  northern  bred.  Disease-free. 
New  catalog  ready.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm. Pulaski, N.Y. 


"Kerlin-Quality”— World’s  Great  Money  Makers 
—Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  winners.  Healthy 
—  Mountain  bred.  Low  1932  Prices.  Big 
discount  on  early  ordets.  Free  feed  with 

chick  order.  Valuable  40  page  Poultry  Book  free.  _ 

Keriin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  w+mt  men.  Centra  Hall, 
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'Jar’m 

R.I.Reds 

Again  Lead  Contest 

at  New  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest,  heading 
all  breeds  when  eggs  are  worth  most. 

Trapnested — Blood-tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 

BROILER  CHICKS,  hardy,  fast-growing. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  from  high  record  dams. 
Beserve  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
for  Spring  delivery.  Prices  substantially 
reduced. 

Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog 
Moss  Farm,  Box  F,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


THIS  YEAR, 

TBY. 


New 

LowPrices 

’"Earn  that  extra  profit  with  ^ 


our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to296eggs.  10  breed  s. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
I  204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y.* 


WORLDS  FI  MEST 
lL,°°D  CHICKS 


6C  guaranteed-to-live^ 

A  Our  chicks  from  Tancredl  Fishell 
-  Thompson  I  Holterman!  and  other 

famous  bloodlines  grow  larger,  mature  _ _ 

quicker,  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows 
us  to  price  our  chiiks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  4  depts. 
of  U.S. Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  giving 
guarantee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall.  Indiana 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply.  Rks. 

R.I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  Hollywood  St 

S.C.  Brown  &  Black  Leg . 

S.C.  Mottled  Ancona s. . 


25 

50 

100 

son  : 

1000 

$2.75 

$5.25 

$10  $48  75 

$95 

...  2.75 

5.25 

10 

48.75 

95 

r...  2.50 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A, 


Best  laying  strains. 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  a  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $  8.00  *37.50  $70 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix  $7-100;  Heavy  Mix  $8-100.  100%  live  delivery. 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Del. Guar.  Free  Literature 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  50  100  500  1000 

Baron  &  Tancred  Str . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Wh.  Wyandottes  $12.  L.  Mixed  $8.  Asst’d  $7.  Bred  for 
egg  production.  Hatched  from  healthy  winter  laying  stock. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


QUALITY 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns.. ..  $8-00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . $10.00  per  100 

<*rg «g/s»rn  S.  C.  Reds .  $10.00  per  100 

LnlLIVS  Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  $7.00  per  100 

500  lots  !4c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from,  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

CHICKS _ PHI  I  FTS  (Chick  saving  3c>  4  wks 

CUlClvo  ‘ULLL 1  O  Livahinty  guaranteed.  R. 
O.P.  200-291-351  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns 
&  Rocks.  Blood-tested,  health  certified  by  licensed 
Veterinary.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Catalog  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  5,  Route  2,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb. 
and  March,  $10.-100;  $47.50-500;  $90.-1000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  9,  Richfield, Pa. 

RARY  PHTPlf  Q  at  lowest  prices  In  20  years. 

.  nu  1  ’"UIV.IVJ  Our  reputation  and  long  breed¬ 
ing  experience  behind  every  chick.  Popular  breeds. 
Purebred  stock.  Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 

Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co..  Box  28.  Tiro,  O. 

n  T\  Pedigreed,  Trapnested,  Bloodtested.  Size 

AA  U  SU  and  color  of  egg.  non-broodiness,  early 

maturity  and  trueness  to  standard  re- 
quirements  are  dominant  in  our  Reds. 
Send  for  catalog.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Hnclrxr  BABY  CHICKS — Leghorns — Wh.,  Brown  &  Bf. 
liustvy  Rocks.  Wh.,  Bd.  &  Bf.  Anconas — Blk.  Giants. 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  R.I.  Reds.  Minorcas.  Immedi¬ 
ate  deliveries.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. 


WHITF  IFP,HftRNSand  Barred  Rock  Chieks- 

Millie,  LLUnURllD  Write  for  attractive  prices 

MONROE  HATCHERY.  Box  A..  Richfield.  Penna. 

ROCKS  REDS.  LEGHORNS-7C.  WYANDOTTES-8C. 
iWVtVJ,  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York.  Penna. 

Pullets  for  BARRED  ROCKS.  GEORGE 

I  Uiieis  ror  oaie,  HO  A  O.  Sbwertuwn,  N«w  York 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
11:00 — Mixing  feeds  or  miscellaneous 
work  other  than  cleaning  not 
occurring  each  day. 

11:30 — Moist  mashes  and  green  feed 
for  laying  stock. 

12:00 — Noon— Dinner. 

P.  M. 

12:30 — Daily  record  keeping  and  radio 
market  report. 

1:00 — Noon  grain  and  green  feed  for 
chicks. 

1:30 — Fill  chick  mash  boxes. 

2:00 — Fill  mash  hoppers  in  laying 
pens. 

2:30— Collect  eggs. 

3:00 — Remove  ashes,  shake  and  coal 
brooder  stoves. 

3:45 — Check  incubator  temperatures 
and  turn  eggs. 

4:00 — Clean  and  refuel  incubator 
heater. 

4:15 — Pack  market  eggs  and  sort  or 
candle  hatching  eggs. 

4:45 — Feed  and  water  laying  stock. 
5:15 — Feed  and  water  chicks. 

5:45 — Remove  adult  birds  from  nests. 
6:00 — Supper. 

8:30 — Grain  layers  for  artificial 
lights. 

8:45 — Turn  eggs  and  fuel  heater. 
9:00 — Shake  and  coal  brooder  stoves 
or  watch  for  crowding  and 
.  roosting. 

Poultrymen  who  follow  such  a  sched¬ 
ule  or  a  similar  one  should  be  able  to 
distribute  routine  work  throughout  the 
middle  of  the  morning  and  during  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  rush  of  work  which 
comes  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  A  regular  plan  for  distri¬ 
buting  cleaning  and  other  types  of 
weekly  work  over  parts  of  each  day 
in  the  week  is  also  advisable. 

— C.  D.  Anderson. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $11  per  100;  $31  per 
300;  $51.50  per  500;  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

from  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns... .$  8.00  $37.50  $70 

S.C  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix. . $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix. ....  $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested 

Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes — -Anconas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons — Brahmas — Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Box  XI 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8- 100.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  post  paid,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . 9.00  42.50  80 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  Light  Mix  $7.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  BOX  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

PRODUCED  FROM  OUR  OWN  BREEDERS 

from  bcs  wd  D?e  Reds-Rocks-Leghorns 

Write  for  our  price  list  now. 

HOBBY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  INC.,  Hoo.ick  Fall.,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want  Eggs,  and  CashTRYad  ham?: 

TON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN.  Day  Old  Chicks.  Cir.  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

TITRYFY^L  Pure  bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
1  UIMVEi  1  ragansett,  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms. 

WALTER  BROS..  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


^DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
l$U(,Li.,New  York 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 


3  HILLPOT 
“QUALITY” 

POINTS 

Low  Rearing  Losses 
Quick  Maturity 
High  Egg-yield 

LIBERAL  REPLACEMENT  ALLOWANCE 
for  all  chicks  that  die  the  First  Two  Weeks 

BLOOD-TESTED  LEGHORNS— ROCKS— REDS 

Write  for  literature  to  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1*9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heav¬ 
ier  broilers,  larger  eggs — and 
more  of  them.  These  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  perfect  incubation  of 
the  carefully  bred  Hillpot  strains. 
And  these  chicks  cost  no  more 
than  the  average  good  chick, 
while  their  exceptionally  low 
rearing  losses,  quick  maturity 
and  heavy  egg-yield,  make  them 
remarkable  producers  of  big 
profits. 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at  end  of  1931,  and  laying 
decidedly  LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers. 
All  our  chicks  are 

BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

— that  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them;  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no 
other  large  hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY 
CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59;  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.Tel.  645-5 


m 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi- Rocks 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  GET  PRE-SEASON  DISCOUNT 

We  will  count  you  in  on  our  Pre-Season  Discount,  ■  WENE’S  Specialty-Bred  S.C.  Wh.  leghorns  lay  large 
ranging  from  5%  to  10%.  if  you  will  mall  your  I  chalk-white  eggs  that  bring  more  money.  We  were 
inquiry  before  February  2nd.  No  time  to  lose.  I  pioneers  in  introducing  Cross-Breeds  for  meat  production. 
Write  today.  |  Seven  years’  blood  testing  insures  against  B.  W.  D. 

FREE  illustrated  Catalog  tells  how  we  produce  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Cross-Breeds  and  straight  “Heavies.” 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  D 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  *  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea— They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord, N.Y. 
Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  price  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


?eed£pdA  -Clcc/iedited  ChickA-  C  O  D 


IU  FREE  CHICKS  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED  BEFORE  MARCH  1st.  ..Send  $1  per  100  down  with 
order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong,  Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks 
that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as  TANCRED 
BARRON,  MAHOOD.  THOMPSON.  FISHEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postpaid.  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed  . $4.75  $  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

Barred.  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 5.25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Ruff  Rocks .  5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Light  Mixed,  7'/2c.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  199  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


OVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  H  ATCH 1 N  G  AN  D  B  R  E  ED  I N  G  FOR 

Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope.  Leyden,  and'  | 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing.  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog,  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). ...$5.00  $  9.50  $46.00  $  90 

White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  6.00  11.50  56.00  110 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . 7.00  13.50  66.00  130 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS. 


BOX  A, 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  A 

Hampshire  Reds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Reds.  Orpingtons. 
Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4.  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Our  Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks  are 
bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  and  for 
heavy  layers  of  uniformly  large  eggs. 
Pedigreed,  trapnested.  bloodtested  stock  insures  profits. 

Catalog.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


ROCKS 


White  Wyandotte — Baby  Chicks 

Exclusively.  Bred  by  us  32  yrs.  Winners  N.Y.& 
Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  Type.  Heavy  Layers 
Large  Eggs.  Price  Reasonable.  Big  Catalog  Free 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95R, Mansfield, 0, 


PH  f flfCS.  ^  barge  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $9.00-100, 
UniUlVO  $42.50-500,  $80-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $11-100' 
$52.50-500,  $100-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $9-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 
TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  14,  McAlistervilto,  Pa. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


quiet,  and  we  won’t  shoot  ’less  they 
absolutely  drive  us  to’t.  That  gent  had 
no  damn  business  trying  to  queer  our 
trick  and  pick  a  fight  with  us.  Was 
his  fault  he  got  plunked.  Let  ’em  stay 
back  and  keep  their  guns  in  leather, 
and  nobody’ll  git  hurt,  see?” 

Without  turning  or  swerving  his  rifle 
from  Margaret  Fournier,  he  bade  two 
of  his  men: 

“Andre,  you  and  John  go  below.  Git 
the  dust.  Sort  out  some  furs  too,  good 
furs,  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds — 
marten,  mink,  dark  fox.  You  know 
what’s  light  and  valyble.” 

The  two  bandits  stepped  down  and 
siezed  one  of  the  crew  and  made  him 
take  them  down  the  companionway. 
Coming  up  presently,  they  lowered 
their  booty  into  the  two  birchbark 
canoes  that  bobbed  against  the  side  of 
the  steamer.  They  went  back  a  second 
time,  a  third. 

As  though  every  man  aboard  realiz¬ 
ed  that  the  bandits  held  the  whip-hand, 
that  no  one  dared  stir,  that  retribution 
must  come  from  elsewhere,  a  whisper 
started,  spontaneously,  from  a  dozen 
points  at  once: 

“Baker!  Alan  Baker!  Sergeant  Alan 
Baker!” 

The  whisper  went  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor,  from  group  to  group;  and 
men  smiled  grimly  as  they  heard  this 
mere  mention  of  a  man’s  name: 

“Baker!  Sergeant  Alan  Baker — at 
Fort  Endurance.” 

A  man  beside  Father  Claverly  heard 
it  and  commented: 

“If  Alan  goes  after  them,  or  who¬ 
ever  goes,  he’d  better  take  his  luck 
along!” 

Another  of  the  bandits,  protected  by 
that  rifle  pointing  at  Margaret  Four¬ 
nier’s  breast,  walked  boldly  out  among 
the  passengers;  and  securing  a  fire-ax, 
he  went  from  boat  to  boat  on  deck, 
smashing  their  frail  sides  so  that  there 
could  be  no  pursuit,  no  retribution,  if 
the  two  canoes  could  only  get  out  of 
rifle  range  of  the  steamer. 

Seeing  now  that  the  threat  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Fournier’s  life  had  checked  all 
thought  of  a  rush,  Father  Claverly 
walked  toward  the  stack  of  wolf-skins, 
crossing  himself  as  he  stepped  over  the 
darkening  stream  of  blood  that  trickled 
slowly  toward  a  scupper.  Bending,  he 
picked  up  the  little  Montgomery  girl, 
who  was  looking  with  wide,  uncom¬ 
prehending  eyes  at  the  body  of  her 
father.  Mercifully  taking  her  away 
from  there,  he  walked  over  to  the  rail, 
holding  the  little  tot  so  that  she  could 
not  look  back. 

The  man  beside  him  said  in  a  low 
voice:  “Look  at  that  devil  smashing 
the  boats!  They  must  have  planned 
that  ’caution  aforehand,  so  we  couldn’t 
chase  ’em.  But  don’t  that  big  red-hair¬ 
ed  devil  know  we’ll  be  splattering  their 
canoes  afore  they  get  ten  rods  gone? 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 

Just  wait;  just  wait’ll  they  start  away; 
wait’ll  we  can  duck  below  and  get 
rifles!  God! — what  we’ll  do  to  them 
six!” 

Father  Claverly  seemed  to  feel  that 
others  of  the  quicker-witted  passengers 
were  thinking  that  same  thought, 
cherishing  that  same  avenging  pros¬ 
pect.  It  would  be  several  minutes  be¬ 
fore  those  canoes  could  get  out  of  rifle 
range.  From  portholes  and  deck  rails 
a  score  of  guns  would  be  shooting  at 
them.  They  stood  not  a  chance  under 
heaven  of  escaping  alive. 

The  whisper  spread . “Wait! 

Wait’ll  they  start  away....”  Men 
folded  their  arms,  and  watched  quietly, 
biding  their  moment  of  vengeance. 

And  then,  when  the  canoes  were 
loaded  with  their  booty,  when  the  two 
bandits  had  rejoined  their  confeder¬ 
ates,  the  red-bearded  leader  played  his 
last  and  best  card.  Flipping  his  gun 
at  Margaret  Fournier,  he  ordered  her: 

“Get  down  into  one  of  them  canoes, 
sister.  We’re  going  to  carry  you  a 
couple  miles  up  this  Big  Alooska  here 
and  set  you  off  on  a  bar,  see?  Sorry 
we  got  a  heavy  load  and  got  to  travel 
fast,  or  we’d  sure  take  you  on  along 
with  us — sweet  young  thing  like  you. 
But  we  ain’t  meaning  to  do  that  or  to 
harm  you  at  all.  Just  start  ankling 
over  and  climbing  down  into  the  boat. 
....That’s  right;  that’s  a  sensible 
girl.  . .  .” 

He  raised  his  voice  so  that  everyone 
could  hear;  he  spoke  to  Margaret 
Fournier,  but  his  words  were  intended 
for  the  men  aboard: 

“Some  of  these  fellows  is  figuring  to 
shoot  hell  out  of  us  afore  we  c’n  git 
clean  gone,  see?  But  they’d  better 
think  twicet  about  that.  And  I  guess 
they  will.  First  hunk  of  lead  comes 
whistling  our  direction,  you’ll  git  a 
bullet  squar’  atween  them  pretty  eyes, 
sister!” 

CHAPTER  II 

T  Fort  Endurance,  in  his  big  three- 
room  cabin  overlooking  the  rest  of 
the  post,  Alan  Baker  was  changing 
uniform  and  making  himself  regimen¬ 
tal  again,  after  a  four-day  patrol  to  a 
camp  of  drunken  Hares. 

Through  the  curtained  window  he 
could  look  down  the  sunlit  slope  and 
see  the  Mounted  barracks,  the  H.  B. 
trading  store,  Factor  Drummond’s 
house,  Inspector  Haskell’s  cabin;  the 
six  other  dwellings,  and  the  Catholic 
mission  with  its  school  and  tiny  hos¬ 
pital. 

On  down  at  the  steamer  wharf  sev¬ 
eral  Loucheux  Indians  were  basking 
on  the  cord-wood,  motionless  as  gin¬ 
gerbread  statues.  Awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  and  the  chance  to 
earn  a  twist  of  tobacco  by  tossing  fuel 
on  deck,  they  were  gazing  idly  out 
across  La  Gran ’  Riviere  en  Bas,  the 
great  slow-flowing  Mackenzie. 


On  either  side  of  the  mighty  river 
loomed  range  after  range  of  dark- 
green  pine  hills  that  stretched  back 
inimitably  into  the  savage,  dimly- 
known  hinterland.  Unspoiled  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  wild  and  elemental,  it  was  a 
strong  land,  a  frontier  land.  Freedom 
and  exaltation  Alan  had  found  here  in 
this  far  northern  country  where  waters 
flow  toward  the  Pole,  and  the  nearest 
city  is  a  thousand  miles  away.  He  had 
found  happiness  here,  too.  Often,  when 
the  brooding  spirit  of  this  immense  un¬ 
peopled  waste  was  borne  in  upon  him, 
his  memory  would  flit  back  to  that 
day,  years  and  years  ago  in  distant 
Toronto,  when  he  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow  of  an  iron  foundry  and  saw  a 
young  rabbit  playing  through  the 
rain-wet  bushes;  and  his  work  dropped 
from  his  hands,  and  he  suddenly  realiz¬ 
ed  that  the  foundry  and  the  city  and 
his  old  life  was  a  stifling  prison  from 
which  he  must  escape. 


year’s  legislature.  A  committee  headed 
by  Master  Farmer  Henry  Marquart  of 
Orchard  Park  was  instructed  to  push 
this  undertaking  with  the  present  leg¬ 
islature. 

Mr.  George  A.  Sweet,  President  of 
the  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  attended  the  meeting  and 
took  part  in  the  program.  Mr.  Sweet 
grows  about  60  cars  of  celery  each 
year  and  handles  about  as  much  more 
when  his  own  product  is  out  of  sea¬ 
son.  He  is  a  master  salesman,  using 
six  attractively  painted  trucks  on  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  neighboring  mar¬ 
kets.  He  advertises  consistently  and  is 
selling  his  celery  hearts  in  cellophane 
bags  with  a  printed  red  band.  His  talk 
dealt  with  the  production  and  selling 
of  this  crop. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca 
was  toastmaster  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  which  was  attended  by  over  250. 
Dr.  Ladd  presented  the  Premier  Potato 
Grower,  4-H  club  and  vegetable  show 
awards.  Mr.  David  Harvard  of  Ro¬ 
chester  led  the  singing,  and  Arthur 
Evans  entertained  with  a  witty  attack 
upon  the  jingo  type  of  patriotism. 

The  Vegetable  Growers’  Stage  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  State  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Growers’  Association  was  held  for 
the  third  time,  but  this  year  it  brought 
together  representatives  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  both  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Syracuse  University.  The  five 
contestants  spoke  most  effectively  and 
their  ability  augurs  well  for  future 
leadership  in  the  industry.  The  speak¬ 
ers  in  the  order  of  placing  were  as 
follows: 

First — L.  H.  Ashwood  (Cornell), 
“Vegetable  Variety  Standardization.” 

Second — Elizabeth  Wright  (Syra¬ 
cuse),  “The  Wayside  Market.” 

Third — R.  S.  Jonas  (Cornell),  “How 


Just  turned  thirty  now,  tall  and 
lanky  and  powerful  of  body,  Baker  had 
shaken  off  the  last  vestige  of  an  un¬ 
happy  boyhood  and  his  three  harrow¬ 
ing  years  Across.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  a  virile  and  hardened  manhood. 
After  a  glance  at  his  big  rawboned 
frame,  at  the  aggressive  slant  of  his 
lean  jaw,  one  could  really  understand 
him  walking  lone-handed  into  a  Louch¬ 
eux  or  Hare  encampment  and  setting 
it  to  rights  with  fist  or  club  or  effective 
language.  Exposure  to  summer  sun 
and  winter  woolly-whippers  at  fifty 
below  had  weathered  his  features  to  a 
smoky  bronze,  but  without  the  Indian’s 
undertone  of  copper.  A  long  jagged 
scar  across  his  left  temple  was  a  sou¬ 
venir  of  a  shrapnel  bursting  over  his 
“pill-box”  north  of  Amiens.  But  more 
than  his  towering  six-feet-two  or  the 
boyish  cowlick  of  his  thick  sandy  hair, 
one  noticed  and  could  never  forget 
Baker’s  warm  friendly  eyes,  his  high 
intelligent  forehead  and  the  driving 
power  of  his  rugged  face. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Shall  the  Vegetable  Grower  Package 
His  Products?” 

Fourth— S.  S.  Allen  (Cornell),  “Per¬ 
ishable  Inspection  Service.” 

Fifth — Harold  Talbot  (Syracuse), 
“The  Chain  Store  and  the  Vegetable 
Growers’  Cooperative.” 

The  judges  were  Father  C.  A.  Silke 
of  Rexville,  Mr.  George  A.  Sweet  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  (President  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America),  and  Mr.  Luther  H.  Robinson 
of  Castile. 

The  Monroe  County  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  took  first  prize  for  upland  vegeta¬ 
ble  display  with  the  Canastota  Grow¬ 
ers'  Association  second.  The  Genesee- 
Orleans  Association  took  first  prize 
for  muck  grown  vegetables;  William¬ 
son  Cooperative  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  took  second  with  the  Can¬ 
astota  Growers’  Association  third. 
Sweepstakes  medals  were  awarded  to 
John  Motz  of  Elba  first,  James  West’s 
Sons  of  Rochester,  second,  and  Walter 
Hess  of  Rochester  third. 

Officers  Elected 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

A.  G.  Waldo,  Canastota,  President;  T. 
Harvey  Holmes,  Albany,  Past  Presi¬ 
dent;  Henry  Marquart,  Orchard  Parle, 
First  Vice-President;  Lester  Gillard, 
Elba,  Vice-President;  George  Cornwall, 
Valley  Stream,  Vice-President;  G.  A. 
Janowski,  Elmira,  Vice-President; 
Lewis  Gasper,  Geneva,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Edward  Moxey,  Syracuse, 
Executive  Committee;  Walter  Hess, 
Irondequoit,  Executive  Committee;  El¬ 
mer  Adams,  Williamson,  Executive 
Committee;  Paul  Work  of  Ithaca  and 
Earl  Brown  of  Canastota  continue  on 
executive  committee. 

—PAUL  WORK,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of 
Agriculture. 


Vegetable  and  Potato  Growers  Have  Fine  Meeting 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Lay  Tile  in  Quicksand _ 

Else  a  square  trough  made  by  spiking  Ofsand  is  firm, lay  2*x@'planks  in  a 
2"x  12"  planks  together,  with  the  joints  trough-shaped  manner  in  bottom  of 
all  broken.  trench  and  lay  drain t>i  le  in  the  trough. 


By  Ray  Inman 

Bement  all  around  the  joints  with 
two  inches  of  one  totwo'  cement 
mortar.  ,  w  n 
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How  Good  Are  Your  Health  Habits  ? 


Winter  Is  Fun,  But  Requires  Us  to  Watch  Diligently  Our  Personal  Hygiene 


THE  main  divisions  of  behavior  which 
have  to  do  with  personal  health  are 
said  to  be,  Personal  Hygiene,  Sleep, 
Food  and  Exercise.  Pertinent  questions 
asked  under  each  of  these  headings 
serve  as  a  guide  to  school  children  who 
are  endeavoring  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  health  classes.  They  are 
good  for  children,  and  are  equally  as 
good  for  grown-ups  who  would  refresh 
their  minds  on  what  constitutes  good 
health  habits. 

The  winter  season  with  its  extra  de¬ 
mands  on  health  and  strength  is  a  good 
time  to  check  over  each  item  carefully. 

Personal  Hygiene 

Did  you  wash— face — neck — ears  and 
hands? 

Did  you  brush  your  teeth? 

Did  you  care  for  your  hair  and  finger¬ 
nails? 

Did  you  have  a  bath  (at  least  two  a 
week) ? 

Are  your  clothes  clean  and  neat? 

Did  you  have  a  bowel  movement  before 
coming  to  school? 


Did  you  have  at  least  two  fruits  (one 
raw)  ? 

Did  you  have  a  whole  cereal  or  coarse 
bread? 

Did  you  have  a  good  breakfast  before 
coming  to  school? 

Did  you  keep  from  eating  candy  be¬ 
tween  meals? 

Did  you  do  without  tea  or  coffee? 

Did  your  diet  include  a  quart  of  milk? 

Did  you  drink  over  four  glasses  of 
water  between  meals? 

Did  you  eat  your  three  meals  at  regu¬ 
lar  time? 

Exercise 

Were  you  out  of  doors  at  least  two 
hours  ? 

Games  ? 

Walking? 

Sleep 

Did  you  sleep  with  your  windows  open? 

Were  you  in  bed  at  least  nine  hours? 


Tested  Recipes 

Celery  Chowder 


meat  and  stir  till  slightly  brown.  Pour 
in  water,  stir  well  till  it  boils,  then  re¬ 
move,  drain  meat  from  liquid,  and  fill 
casserole  with  layers  of  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables,  pouring  hot  liquid  from  the 
skillet  over  the  whole.  Cover  tightly, 
bake  in  moderate  oven  3  hours. 

— Roberta  Symmes. 

*  *  * 

Oyster  Stew 

One  quart  of  oysters,  one  cupful  of 
the  liquor  in  which  they  come,  one  half 
cupful  of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  cracker 
crumbs,  one  half  cup  of  milk  or  cream, 
season  to  taste.  Heat  oyster  liquor  and 
water  to  boiling  point,  add  oysters. 
Cook  until  oysters  grow  plump  and 
edges  curl,  which  requires  about  ten 
minutes.  Add  seasoning  and  butter  and 
cracker  crumbs.  Add  milk  just  before 
serving. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

For  this  quantity  of  oysters  more 
milk  may  well  be  added.  The  individual 
taste  will  determine  whether  or  not 
cracker  crumbs  are  used. 


Food 

Did  you  have  a  glass  of  milk  at  each 
meal? 

Did  you  eat  a  green  vegetable? 

Did  you  have  also  two  other  vegetables? 

Novel  Touch  in  Pockets 


APRON  PATTERN  NUMBER  3048  re¬ 
flects  smartness  in  its  flaring  circular 
skirt.  The  pretty  printed  percales  with 
rick-rack  trimming  can  be  selected  in 
colors  becoming  to  the  wearer,  while  the 
circular  pockets  add  a  novel  touch  for 
such  a  practical  garment.  The  pattern 
comes  in  sizes  small,  medium,  and  large. 
The  medium  size  requires  1%  yards  of 
&5-inch  material  with  614  yards  of  braid. 
PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one 
of  our  new  Spring  fashion  catalogues, 
and  address  to  the  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Four  cupfuls  of  finely  chopped  celery, 
one  quart  of  milk,  one  diced  potato,  one 
medium  sized  onion,  two  tablespoons- 
fuls  of  butter,  one  tables’poon  of  flour, 
two  hard  cooked  eggs,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Boil  the  celery  in  water  to 
cover  until  tender  and  force  through  a 
sieve,  keeping  the  water  as  well  as  the 
pulp.  Add  the  milk  and  potato  and  cook 
five  minutes.  Brown  the  onion  in  the 
butter  and  add  to  the  mixture.  Chop 
the  hard  cooked  eggs  and  add.  Add 
flour  wet  up  with  a  little  water,  season. 

—Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

The  outer  stalks  of  celery  which  are 
not  choice  for  use  on  the  table  may  be 
utilized  for  such  dishes  as  this  chowder. 
*  *  * 

Casserole  of  Beef 

1  pound  round  steak 

(or  left-over  roast  beef) 

1  cup  diced  white  potatoes 
Vz  cup  tomatoes 
1  cup  carrots  in  thin  strips 
1  cup  water 

1  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons  flour 
Salt,  pepper 

Cut  meat  in  large,  diced  bits,  season 
well  with  salt  and  pepper.  Sprinkle  well 
with  flour.  Heat  fat  in  hot  skillet,  add 


SPRING  FASHIONS 


We  have  published  for  this  Spring 
an  entirely  different  Fashion  Magazine. 
It’s  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  every 
page  is  a  color  page  from  cover  to 
cover. 

Beautiful  styles  covering  the  com¬ 
plete  range  for  the  woman,  miss  and 
child.  Fashions  for  the  stout,  articles 
showing  what  hats  will  be  worn,  hair¬ 
dressing  hints,  afternoon  wear,  sub-deb 
frocks,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  household  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  greatly  improved  fashion  pre¬ 
sentation.  It  points  the  way  to  better 
dress  and  will  help  you  economize. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address 
clearly  on  any  piece  of  paper.  Order 
one  book.  Enclose  12  cents  in  stamps 
and  mail  your  order  to  Fashion 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  Handy  Hint 

WHEN  making  bloomers  for  chil¬ 
dren,  before  sewing  up  the  hem  in 
legs  and  waist,  work  a  button  hole  in 
each  hem  so  that  when  the  hem  is 
sewed  up,  the  button  hole  is  on  the  in¬ 
side.  Then  measure  your  elastic  for  the 
waist  and  legs  and  sew  a  hook  on  one 

Smart  Double-Breasted  Style 


DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER  3481  is  a 
simple,  conservative,  but  very  popular 
style  for  daytime  wear.  Made  of  black 
canton-faille  crepe,  relieved  with  a  soft 
white  crepe  yoke  collar  and  cuffs,  this 
style  is  not  only  practical  but  very  sweet¬ 
ly  feminine  as  well.  Persian  green  woolen, 
trimmed  with  brown  woolen  and  brown 
leather  belt  is  a  color  combination  much 
favored  by  the  younger  set.  The  pattern 
comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and 
38-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch 
contrasting  and  1%  yards  of  plaiting. 
PRICE  15c. 


end  and  eye  on  the  other  end  of  each 
piece  of  elastic.  Put  a  safety  pin 
through  each  eye  and  slip  through  each 
hem ;  then  hook  together.  By  doing  this, 
the  elastic  can  easily  be  taken  out  when 
the  garment  is  laundered.— Mrs.  J.  R. 


For  Scorched  Woolens 

WHEN  a  much  treasured  white  wool 
sweater  was  washed  it  was  acci¬ 
dentally  pushed  too  near  the  heater 
while  drying  and  seemed  pretty  badly 
scorched.  A  good  coating  of  thick 


PILLOW  NUMBER  B5726  (fop  and 
back)  is  fashioned  of  yellow  chintz,  the 
design  being  stamped  on  black  felt  which 
is  to  be  cut  out  and  appliqued  on  to  the 
chintz.  The  package  also  contains  em¬ 
broidery  floss  for  applique,  needle  and  in¬ 
structions  for  making.  PRICE  65c. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist ,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

starch  was  applied,  allowed  to  dry  and 
the  garment  was  washed  again.  The 
scorch  was  removed. 

The  same  method  was  used  to  re¬ 
move  a  badly  browned  place  on  the 
little  son’s  light  colored  flannel  coat.  It, 
too,  came  through  the  process  in  good 
shape,  no  scorch  being  visible  after  the 
removal  of  the  starch. 

The  material  was  of  course  not 
burned  severely,  the  fiber  not  destroyed 
deeply  or  the  starch  treatment  would 
not  work,  but  I  have  used  this  method 
very  successfully  in  the  removal  of  sur¬ 
face  scorches  since  the  episode  of  the 
white  sweater. — Mrs.  John  land. 


National  Carbide 


in  the  red  drum 

Lights  Night  Work 


Saves  you  money.Your 
dealer  has  NATIONAL. 
If  not,  write  us. 

National  Carbide 
Sales  Corporation 

Lincoln  Bldg.  NewYork 
Coast  to  Coast  Service 


Insure  Baby  A  Healthy  Skin 
Through  Life  By  Using  ^ 

Cutieura  Soap  1 

For  His  Daily  Bath  ^ 

k  Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free.  A 

W  Address  :  “Cntlcnra,"  Dept.  11B,  Malden,  Mass.  ^ 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when  four  or  more  insertions 
are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial, 
abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order.  Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Room  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— OTJR  FINEST  White  Clover  60  lb.  can 
$4.50;  120  lbs.  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Buckwheat  or  white  5  lb.  pail  75 
cents.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Gentle  three-banded  Italians,  for  honey  or 
fruit  pollination.  By  package  or  hive,  for  sale  or  rent. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARY,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


WOMEN  WANTED— To  run  Towel  Clubs.  CLINTON 
TOWEL  CO.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  equipment  to  work  on 
•shares  Central  New  York  sheep  and  general  farm. 
BOX  114,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$500  GETS  25  ACRES,  Tools,  Furniture,  horses, 
poultry  &  equipment  included;  sunny  southern  climate, 
1%  acres  berries,  %  acre  asparagus,  variety  fruit ; 
stream  in  pasture,  woodlot,  cozy  home,  see  picture  pg  82 
Strouts  catalog;  ample  barn,  hen  houses;  near  town, 
bus  service,  water  sports ;  $1200  complete,  $500  down. 
Catalog  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  City. 


229-ACRE,  40-COW  DAIRY  FARM,  fine  village  2 
miles,  Madison  County,  New  York.  Syracuse  with  its 
markets  easy  drive  over  good  roads.  80  acres  fertile, 
machine-worked  limestone,  crop  land,  50  acres  seeded 
to  clover  and  alfalfa  last  year,  120  acres  spring-watered 
pasture,  29  acres  fuelwood.  Pleasant  14-room  house, 
piped  water,  substantial  tenant  house.  Nearly  new 
30x106  dairy  barn,  concrete  stable,  piped  water,  stor¬ 
age  barn,  other  buildings.  This  is  a  real  dairy  farm 
electricity  available  and  can  be  bought  under  our  easy, 
long-term-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 


WANTED  TO  RENT— Dairy  farm  on  share  basis. 
BOX  312,  Richlandtown,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY'  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or 
your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you,  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COM¬ 
PANY,  Dept.  129,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

LIME^AND  FERTILIZER  Spreaders  made  to  attach 
to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon.  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF, 
Anson,  Maine. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE— A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M. 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
free  book,  "How  to  obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  736  Adams  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

OAK  BUSHEL  BASKET  one  dollar  prepaid.  Send 
for  price  list.  WEST  RIVER  BASKET  CO.,  Putney,  Vt. 

MILKMAN’S  SPECIAL  Route  Book.  Saves  Money. 
Description  free.  P.  BAKER  FISKE,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  SELECTED,  10  pounds 
70c;  100,  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

EDUCATIONAL 

MEN  WANTED  for  good  pay  positions  as  Master 
Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics,  Auto  Mechanics, 
Electrical  Mechanics,  Radio  Mechanics.  Welders  also 
Pilots  after  taking  neeessary  training.  Learn  where 
Lindbergh  learned.  We  qualify  you  for  good  positions 
paying  $150  to  $500  per  month.  For  complete  Infor¬ 
mation  write  LINCOLN  AUTO  AND  AIRPLANE 
SCHOOL,  2953  Automotive  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 

75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25  cents.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO 

SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  190  prepaid 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  GO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastowr.,  Pa. 

SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE!  Golden  yellow  smoking 
tobacco,  five  pounds  $1.00.  Rich  red  chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.50.  RIVERVIEW  PLANTATION.  Hazel.  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds 
$1.15;  10-S1.90.  Smoking,  10-$1.40.  Pay  Postman. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  OLD  KENTUCKY— Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah.  Ky. 

GOLD  LEAF— GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

—GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.00,  ten  $1.50.,  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FORD  FARMS,  S-50,  Paducah,  Ky. 

GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  Smoking  tobacco,  fire 
pounds,  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
10  lbs.  $1.75.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE.  Mayfield,  Ky. 

SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO., 
Yerkes,  Penna. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Old,  Sweet.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.20t. 

FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

SMOKING,  8  lbs.  $1.00,  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Fifty 
cigars  $1.75  pay  postmaster,  silk  socks  free  with  each 
order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE  S123,  May- 
field,  Ky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PRINT  DRESSES  98c;  Aprons  39c.  Ready  cut 
Cushion  Covers  25c.  BENNETT’S  DRESSES,  Schuyler- 
vUle,  N.  Y. 

50  BUTTERFLY  pieces  30c,  artistic  pattern  free; 
fancy  smaller  cottons  10  lbs-$1.00,  postage.  Wool  batts, 
rug  supplies.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Brockton,  Mass. 

WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WANTED  RAW  FURS  of  all  kinds.  Highest  market 
prices.  Honest  grading.  Write  for  prices.  WM.  T. 
DECKER,  Seeley  St.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

RAW  FUR  PRICE  list  ready.  Write  today  your  copy. 
Trappers  supply  catalog.  HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  E, 
Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


Is  Cheap  Milk  Here  to  Stay? 

LContinued  from  Page  7) 
ganization  leaders  had  put  out  a  hurry 
call  for  more  milk  to  supply  the  New 
York  City  demand.  This  call  of  distress 
was  answered  and  more  milk  was  pro¬ 
duced.  However,  dairymen  pointed  out 
that  it  was  as  impossible  for  them  to 
turn  off  the  milk  as  one  can  stop  water 
from  a  faucet,  and  that,  anyway,  they 
were  sick  of  having  these  demands 
made  for  more  milk  at  one  time  and 
less  milk  at  another. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  ques¬ 
tion  I  would  like  to  ask.  Had  the  call 
for  more  milk  not  been  heeded  in  years 
past  when  a  shortage  was  threatened, 
and  as  a  result  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  had  been  extended,  would  we  be 
better  or  worse  off  at  the  present  time 
than  we  are  ?  It  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  if  the  milk  Shed  is 
once  extended  it  is  pretty  likely  to 
stay  that  size  and  that  if  dairies  are 
once  approved  for  shipment  in  New 
York  City,  they  are  likely  to  stay  ap¬ 
proved. 

So  far  not  much  has  been  offered  in 
the  way  of  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  all  dairy¬ 
men  should  get  together,  but  let’s  be 
frank  and  say  that  after  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1927  the  outlook  for  such  a 
happy  event  does  not  seem  favorable. 
Even  if  it  could  be  done,  let’s  admit 
that  dairymen  could  not  set  an  arbi¬ 
trary  price  for  their  product  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  it.  Even  if  every  dairyman 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  belonged 
to  one  organization,  the  market  sit¬ 
uation  would  still  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  We  do  say,  though, 
that  if  even  70  per  cent  of  the  milk 
producers  were  in  one  organization, 
they  would  be  getting  a  lot  more  for 
their  milk  right  now  than  they  are. 

The  cry  for  lower  production  costs 
is  always  a  popular  one  with  con¬ 
sumers.  I  doubt  if  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  the  price  will  be  high 
enough  so  that  every  man  engaged  in 
the  dairy  business  will  be  able  to  make 
a  profit.  It  is  even  probable  that  it 
would  not  be  desirable.  In  any  business 
in  normal  times,  whether  it  be  farming 
or  some  other  line,  there  are  a  lot  of 
men  who  just  get  along,  a  smaller 
number  who  make  some  money,  a  few 
who  make  quite  a  bit  of  money,  and 
some  who  fail  and  go  out  of  business. 
Right  now  in  the  dairy  business,  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  that  a  man  who  is  able 
to  show  any  profit  is  a  mighty  rare 
specimen. 

Based  on  the  Warren  formula,  which 
received  a  lot  of  attention  during  the 
milk  strike  of  1916,  it  costs  right  now 
about  $2.40  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk. 

It  is  interesting,  although  not  pleas¬ 
ant,  to  note  how  much  wider  the 
spread  is  between  what  a  farmer  gets 
and  what  the  consumer  pays  now  than 
it  was  before  the  1916  strike.  Then  the 
farmer,  in  round  figures,  got  about  3 
or  3  V2  cents  a  quart  for  milk  and  the 
consumer  paid  9  cents.  After  the  milk 
strike  had  been  won,  the  farmer  was 
getting  somewhere  around  4  to  4  y2 
cents  a  quart  and  the  price  to  the  city 
consumer  was  10  cents. 

Recently  the  New  York  City  World- 
Telegram  gave  an  analysis  of  where 
the  12  cents  went  which  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  paid  for  milk,  apparently  based 
on  what,  he  received  in  November.  Here 
it  is: 

3.9  cents  to  the  farmer 
1  cent  average  freight  cost 
7/10  of  a  cent  for  country 
handling 

6 1/5  cents  for  pasteurizing, 
bottling,  and  distributing  in 
the  city. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  they  arrived 
at  these  figures,  but  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain — mighty  few  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  actually  received  3.9 
cents  a  quart  for  milk  produced  during 
December,  nor  will  they  get  it  in 
months  to  come.  If  they  had  received 
and  could  receive  that  price  the  sit¬ 
uation  would  be  a  little  less  acute  than 
it  is. 

Right  here  there  may  be  one  place 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sav  that  vou  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


where  corners  can  be  cut.  Wages  in  the 
city  have  been  a  lot  higher  than  they 
were  back  in  1916,  but  wages  are  com¬ 
ing  down.  From  the  farmers’  point  of 
view  there  is  no  objection  to  high 
wages  so  long  as  the  prices  for  farm 
products  stay  at  the  same  level,  but 
there  will  be  no  permanent  prosperity 
on  farms  until  one  of  two  things  hap¬ 
pens;  either  prices  of  things  the  farm¬ 
er  must  buy  must  come  down,  or  the 
prices  of  things  he  sells  must  go  up. 
They  must  be  on  the  same  level. 

At  any  rate,  the  farmer  has  had  to 
cut  corners  and  cut  them  mighty  close. 
Under  the  present  set-up,  he  has  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  Milk  distributors 
have  taken  a  part  of  each  recent  cut 
that  has  been  made,  yet  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  is 
too  wide.  It  could  be  cut  considerably 
and  still  require  no  more  hardship  on 
milk  distributors  than  milk  producers 
have  already  suffered. 

What  do  you  men  who  are  actually 
milking  the  cows  think  about  the  sit¬ 
uation  ?  The  columns  of  American 
Agriculturist  are  open  to  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  may  help.  Let’s  hear  from  you. 


More  than  400  lectures,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  discussions  are  listed  in  Cor¬ 
nell’s  silver  anniversary  farm  and  home 
week  program  for  the  week  of  Febru¬ 
ary  15  to  20.  Lectures  are  planned  to 
help  almost  every  type  of  New  York 
State  agriculture.  The  printed  program 
may  suggest  the  sessions  which  you 
consider  most  valuable.  It  will  be  ready 
soon  at  the  office  of  publication  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  free. 


Use  the  same  protein  feed,  when 
feeding  timothy  with  pea  silage  to 
dairy  cattle,  as  when  feeding  clover 
with  corn  silage. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


Glengarry  Ayrshire  Breeders  Club 

the  house  of  the  four  per  cent  cow  offers  you  good  young 
cows  fresh  and  springers.  Registered  and  accredited  for 
$100.00.  Why  not  try  a  load  of  Canadian  cows. 

murdie  a.  Mclennan,  Lancaster,  Ontario 


NFFD a  new  Holstein  sire?  Buy  now — save  money. 

LiLiu  Bulls,  all  ages,  backed  by  production  priced  for 
quick  sale.  F.  H.  Thomson  &  Son,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  $2.50  8-10  WEEKS  OLD  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES,  $4.00. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  Money 
Order.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass, 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester -Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  WTill  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


Feeders  of  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorksnlre  cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  cross. 
All  large  growthy  pigs  ready  to' feed  8-10  weeks  $3.00 
each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  and  if  not  satisfied 
in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  expense.  Chester  White 
Barrons  8  weeks  old  $3.50  each.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Nice  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each:  8-10  wks.  old  $3.25  each. 
Vaccination  25c  if  required.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
No  crating  charge. 

WM.  GABRIEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  R.  F.  D. 


SPOTTED 

POLAND 


fl,;nac-soffS.  BOARS,  PIGS.  A.  M. 

'-'Hinas  kennel,  R.I,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  feeders — Berkshire  &  Chester,  Chester  & 
Yorkshire  crossed:  6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each,  8-10  wks. 
old  $3.25  each,  12  wks.  extras  $4.50  each.  Ship  what 
you  need  C.O.D. — vaccination  25c  per  pig,  if  necessary. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
Vaccinated 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $3.00  EACH 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS, 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Milk  Tester’s  License  Revoked 


Announcement  is  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  that  the  manager’s  and  test¬ 
er’s  license  of  Cecil  Beardsley,  em¬ 
ployed  at  Lee  Center,  Oneida  Co.  (N. 
Y.),  has  been  revoked.  Revocation  of 
this  license,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  resulted  when  it  was  found  that 
a  quantity  of  skimmed  milk  had  been 
mixed  with  the  milk  received  from 
farmers  at  the  plant  of  the  West  Lee 
Creamery  Co.,  where  he  was  manager, 
and  the  mixture  shipped  to  New  York 
City  as  fluid  milk. 

The  Department  states  that  the 
plant  manager  at  first  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  mixing  of 
skimmed  milk  with  the  milk  received 
from  producers,  but  when  confronted 
with  evidence  obtained  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  admitted  that 
he*  had  inaugurated  the  practice  early 
in  October  and  that  it  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  period  of  about  three 
weeks,  when  it  was  discovered  by 
inspectors. 

Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  has 
announced  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  take 
prompt  measures  in  such  violations. 


Complainant  Sustained  in 
Perishables  Act  Case 

THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  is¬ 
sued  an  order  requiring  payment  of 
$128.90  to  the  complainant  in  a  case 
brought  under  the  Perishable  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commodities  Act  by  Elmer  G. 
Porter,  Caywood,  N.  Y.,  v.  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

Porter  sold  to  the  Lackawanna  Fruit 
&  Produce  Co.  part  of  a  carload  of 
Bartlett  pears,  consisting  of  93  bushels. 
The  Lackawanna  Fruit  &  Produce  Co. 
took  83  bushels  but  left  the  remaining 
10  bushels  in  the  car,  claiming  that 
they  were  not  “Bartletts.”  After  at¬ 
tempting  to  obtain  acceptance  of  the  10 
bushels,  Porter  finally  resold  them  for 
$2.00  but  was  compelled  to  pay  $6.00 
demurrage  on  the  car.  As  a  result  of 
the  ensuing  controversy  the  Lackawan¬ 
na  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.  failed  to  pay 
for  any  of  the  pears. 

Porter  testified  at  the  hearing  that 
he  had  personally  seen  the  pears  at 
time  of  loading  and  that  the  entire 
shipment  was  “Bartletts.”  The  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.  failed  to 
present  any  competent  proof  support¬ 
ing  the  claim  that  the  10  bushels  were 


not  “Bartletts.”  Therefore  the  Secre¬ 
tary  ordered  a  reparation  order  issued 
in  the  sum  of  $119.00  together  with 
$9.00  interest  thereon,  making  in  all 
$128.90.  He  ordered  also  that  the  facts 
be  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics. 


Makes  Good  Under  Pressure 

IN  a  recent  issue  we  mentioned  a 
number  of  complaints  against  a  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  claimed  to  be  an  agent 
of  the  Rural  Utilities  Company,  of 
Marathon,  New  York.  The  Rural  Utili-' 
ties  Company,  as  you  will  remember, 
disclaimed  responsibility  for  any  of  Mr. 
Thomas’  acts. 

Since  that  time  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  A.  L.  Hitner,  of  the  Rural 
Utilities  Company,  Marathon,  was  re¬ 
cently  arrested  near  Williamsport  by 
Deputy  Sheriff  N.  E.  Benson  and 
Trooper  Francis  Duffy  of  the  State 
Police.  He  was  charged  with  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses  from  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  who  had  contracted  with 
him  for  farm  lighting  plants,  and  held 
under  $2,000  bail. 

Hitner,  so  we  are  told,  returned  to 
Muncy  in  custody  of  Constable  George 
Emery  and  made  arrangements  to  re¬ 
fund  the  money.  He  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Thursday  and  returned  the 
money  to  each  of  the  men,  as  he  had 
promised  to  do.  These  men  then 
dropped  the  charges  against  him. 

Later  Hitner  was  taken  to  Williams¬ 
port  to  answer  charges  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses  and  was 
released  in  $500  bail,  hearing  to  be  held 
later. 


Where  the  Money  Went 

WE  have  recently  received  several 
complaints  from  subscribers  who 
sent  money  to  the  Co-operative  Farm¬ 
ers  of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  for  tobacco, 
and  failed  to  receive  it.  Now  we  learn 
that  the  Postal  authorities  have  been 
investigating  the  complaints  for  the 
Co-operative  Farmers  and  have  learned 
that  a  postal  clerk  was  taking  money 
which  had  been  sent  to  this  company, 
from  the  mail.  The  clerk  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  and  is  now  out  on  bond.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  sent  money  to  Co¬ 
operative  Farmers  which  has  apparent¬ 
ly  been  lost  they  should  file  claim  with 
Mr.  T.  Ivy,  Jr.,  Postal  Inspector,  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky.,  and  give  him  all  the  in- 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  December  1931 


NEW  YORK 

R.  B.  Young,  Arkport  . .$  17.50 

(Pay  por  potatoes) 

Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Cook,  Pavilion .  112.00 

(Adjustment  of  auto  insurance  claim) 

W.  H.  Rogers,  Oxford  .  15.00 

(Partial  payment  for  poultry) 

L.  R.  Histed,  Worcester  . . .  67.30 

(Additional  adjustment  on  claim) 

N.  A.  Muntz,  Basom  .  9.02 

(Refund  on  order  of  stove) 

Anton  Steinen,  Germantown  . i .  500.00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim  for  grapes) 

W.  J.  Wallace,  Arkport  .  57.05 

(Additional  payment  on  celery) 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Harris,  Fabius  .  3.98 

(Refund  on  order  of  picture) 

C.  M.  Grist,  Woodhull  .  6.40 

(Refund  on  order  for  battery) 

Mrs.  Mary  McDonald,  Potsdam  .  1.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  bulbs) 

A.  Van  Benschoten,  New  Kingston  .  104.79 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

D.  J.  Herrington,  Cato  . 217.20 

(Pay  for  cabbage) 

W.  H.  Hornburg,  Cato  .  178.96 

(Pay  for  cabbage) 

J.  A.  Danowski,  Calverton  .  40.00 

( Partial  pay  for  cauliflower) 


Hallock  Bros.,  Riverhead  .  100.00 

(Partial  pay  for  cauliflower) 

Oscar  Young,  Cooperstown  .  4.86 

(Automobile  insurance  policy  premium 
procured) 

W.  J.  Blick,  Marion  . .  3.00 

(Refund  on  order  procured) 

Mrs.  Joseph  Snide,  Sr.,  Mooers  Forks .  5.22 

(Refund  on  order  of  clothes) 

Mrs.  Earl  Sine,  Auburn  .  .  1.80 

(Refund  on  magazine  subscription) 

Mrs.  Wm.  Dick,  Oakfield  .  5.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  pigs) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Irma  I.  Hall,  Flemington  .  19.75 

(Refund  on  order  of  clothes) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Smith,  LeContes  Mills .  12.60 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  watch) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

E.  A.  Farnum,  Danbury  . 3.99 

(Additional  pay  for  chickens) 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Russell,  Colebrook  .  9.46 

(Claim  adjusted) 


$1,495.88 


Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  Is  Involved 

NEW  YORK  M.  J.  Phalen,  Marathon 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 


Chas.  W.  Dunckel,  Norwich 
(Order  for  batteries  filled) 

Miss  Josephine  H.  King,  Oriskany  Falls 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Miss  Lena  B.  Rowley,  Nunda 

(Replacement  on  order  of  dress  material) 
Otto  Betsinger,  Remsen 

(Replacement  of  parts  of  radio) 

Mrs.  Jessie  Bush,  Lacona 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Chas.  Byer,  Fort  Plain, 

(Adjustment  of  complant  on  machinery) 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Douglass,  Freeville 
(Order  for  pullets  filled) 


NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Jos.  C.  Pettit,  Woodstown 

(Order  filled) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs.  L.  if.  Stang,  Meshoppen 
(Complaint  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Jos.  Karpavitz,  Rummerfield 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 
VERMONT 
Allan  R.  Palmer,  Bridgewater 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 


formation  they  can  and  their  com¬ 
plaints  will  get  attention. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  bonding 
company  who  gave  the  bond  on  this 
clerk  will  have  to  make  good  on  the 
money  he  misappropriated. 


Big  Promises — No  Returns 

WE  have  had  occasion  several  times 
to  mention  in  these  columns  E.  M. 
Benford  of  5  North  Street,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  New  York,  who  buys  eggs.  At 
present  our  files  contain  a  number  of 
letters  from  subscribers  who  have 
shipped  eggs  to  Mr.  Benford  and  never 
,  received  pay  for  them.  We  have  been 
unable  to  secure  settlements  on  any 
complaints  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Benford  is  not  a  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  man,  and  is  not 
listed  in  our  Market  Credit  Guide.  It 
appears  that  he  is  a  retailer  who  is 
buying  direct  from  producers. 


Trouble  With  Suits 

I  recently  ordered  a  suit  for  myself  and 
for  my  boy,  and  paid  two  dollars  down. 
Our  hired  man  also  ordered  a  suit  and 
paid  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  down. 
That  was  in  July,  and  we  have  never 
seen  or  heard  from  the  man  since.  The 
order  blanks  contained  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  C.  Edwards,  316  Genesee  Street, 
Utica,  New  York. 

WE  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 

Edwards,  but  the  letter  to  him 
came  back  unclaimed.  The  receipts 
which  our  subscriber  enclosed  do  not 
carry  the  name  of  any  clothing  con¬ 
cern.  We  are  unable  to  carry  the  mat¬ 
ter  further  unless  we  can  locate  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  the  chances  for  that  do 
not  appear  to  be  bright. 

*  *  * 

Will  you  look  up  the  standing  of  the 
Park  Brooks  Clothes,  Inc.,  of  791  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City?  I  recently  ordered 
from  them  two  suits  of  clothes,  giving 
their  agent  six  dollars  at  the  time  of  the 
order.  They  were  delivered  last  June  and 
I  paid  the  postman  the  balance.  However, 
they  were  not  at  all  what  I  had  ordered, 
and  did  not  fit,  so  I  returned  them.  The 
company  agreed  to  alter  and  return  them 
to  me,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
them. 

WE  received  no  reply  to  our  letter 
to  the  Park  Brooks  Clothes,  Inc., 
so  we  took  a  little  trip  down  to  that 
section  to  see  what  was  wrong.  We 
found  their  office  closed,  and  received 
the  information  that  they  had  been  sold 
out  by  the  City  Marshal.  Incidentally, 
that  section  is  filled  with  concerns  car¬ 
rying  big  advertisements  in  the  win¬ 
dows  stating  that  they  are  conducting 
sales  preparatory  to  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  section  looks  far  from  pros¬ 
perous  and  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  having 
trouble  in  these  times. 


Is  It  Worth  the  Cost? 

A  SUBSCRIBER  recently  asked  about 
the  reliability  of  a  rather  small  egg 
buyer  in  New  York  City,  who  adver¬ 
tises  to  pay  two  cents  above  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  We  inquired  about  his  re¬ 
liability  of  a  man  who  has  been  in  the 
market  for  years,  and  he  gave  us  this 
reply: 

“We  sometimes  wonder  why  so  many 
one-case  shippers,  principally  small 
farmers  and  collectors  in  the  east  and 
south,  ship  to  these  small  concerns  that 
have  no  rating  and  that  really  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  It  is,  no  doubt,  because 
they  quote  about  two  cents  above  the 
published  market.  Some  of  them  make 
returns  regularly  until  they  happen  to 
have  hard  luck,  and  then  come  the 
complaints.  And  it  takes  only  a  little 
bit  of  hard  luck  to  deplete  their  fin¬ 
ances.  That  is  the  risk  the  shipper 
takes,  and  in  a  great  many  instances, 
that  shipper  loses  everything  in  one 
shipment  that  he  has  gained  in  per¬ 
haps  two  years  shipping  to  the  con¬ 
cern.” 


Grange  lecturers  may  secure  a  de¬ 
bate  outline  on  the  following  subject 
by  dropping  a  line  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  enclosing  2c  to  cover 
cost  of  postage. 

Resolved:  That  prohibition,  under 
present  conditions,  is  a  damage 
rather  than  a  benefit. 


How  to  Add 

$200 

to  Your  Farm 

Profits 

Thi3  new  booklet 
shows  how  a  farm 
work-shop  will  save 
you  $100  a  year,  and 
how  a  woodlot  will 
yield  another  $100.  It 
helps  you  plan  and  fit 
up  a  shop;  tells  the 
tools  you  need;  how 
to  build  benches,  tool-boxes,  saw-horses;  do  farm 
carpentry  easier;  and  where  to  get  200  plans  for  new 
buildings  and  useful  farm  and  home  devices. 

Explains  farm  metal-work — how  to  cut,  file,  drill, 
bend,  forge,  grind,  weld,  and  solder  metals — so  you 
can  make  repairs  quickly  and  cheaply.  Also,  tells  how 
to  get  extra  woodlot  profits — cut  logs,  ties,  posts, 
poles,  rails,  fuel,  etc. — and  make  money  with  a  small 
sawmill,  run  by  a  tractor,  gas  or  steam  engine,  etc. 

Booklet  has  36  pages;  worth  dollars  to  you.  In¬ 
cludes  a  special  folder  on  how  to  save  money  on  good 
cross-cuts,  and  other  farm  saws.  Just  send  iOc  to 
E.C.  Atkins  and  Company,  446  S.  Ills.  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ATKINS  SAW  BOOK  rOK 

The  FARM 

WORKSHOP 

and  WOODLANDS 


LET  US  TAIM 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  I. 


*IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 
CENTER 


Near  the  Theatres  Near  the  Shops 
Economy  Rates 

FOR  ONE  PERSON 

(Double  Bed)  (Twin  Beds) 

$350  _  $4  $5—$6 

FOR  TWO  PERSONS 
Only$l  Additional, any  Room 
SUITES,  Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath 
(One  or  two  Persons)  $9,  $10,  $12 

801  ROOMS.  Each  with  private  bath 
(tub  and  shower)circulating  icewater 
—mirrored  doors. 


NEW  YORK 


FRANK  GREGSON,  Mgr.  J.  LESLIE  KINCAID.  Pres. 
Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 


Time  Well  Spent — 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


Liberal  Interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This62year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet.  4 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City  State 

twwvwwwvwwwvwwwvvwvvvwwwww 


Helps  saw  wood  quickly 

. . .  ECONOMICALLY 


THERE’S  a  lot  of  wood  sawing  this 
month  on  farms  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  Those  farmers  who 
power  their  wood-cutting  saws  with 
Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  find  that 
this  gasoline  starts  them  quickest  and 
runs  them  most  economically.  They 
also  find  that  Socony  De-waxed  Motor 
Oil  gives  their  engines  perfect  lubri¬ 
cation.  Because  it’s  completely  de¬ 
waxed,  it  won’t  congeal — even  on  the 
coldest  day. 

Some  of  the  other  products  Socony 
makes  especially  for  farm  use  are: 


(PHOTO  BY  WARREN  BOYER) 


January  gives  Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl 
and  De-waxed  Motor  Oil  a  real  chance  to 
show  how  they  work  in  cold  weather.  Try 
them  when  you  saw  wood  or  cut  ice. 


SOCONY  AUTO  RADIATOR  CLEANER  —  thor¬ 
oughly  cleans  automobile  and  tractor  radiators  of  rust 
and  scale  formation.  Also  prevents  their  forming. 

SOCONY  KEROSENE — a  high-quality  fuel.  It  is  made 
especially  for  lamps,  oil  stoves  and  farm  lanterns. 

SOCONY  DISINFECTANT— a  compounded,  safe  coal- 
tar  product  with  more  than  twice  the  strength  of  pure 
carbolic  acid.  Non -caustic,  non-poisonous,  it  quickly 


kills  disease -producing  germs  and  disagreeable  odors. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  keeping  stables  germ-free  and 
healthy  in  winter. 

In  addition  Socony  makes  many  more  products  for 
use  on  farms: 

Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines)  .  .  • 
Leather  Dressing  . . .  Mica  Axle  Grease  . . .  Parow  ax . . . 
Socony  Banner  Gasoline . . .  Socony  Herd  Oil . . .  Upper- 
lub  Oil  .  .  .  Automobile,  Furniture  and  Floor  Polish 
and  Wax  .  .  .  Socony  Lubricote  (Household)  Oil. 


SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK,  Inc. 


$1.00  per  year 


January  30,  1932 
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Published  Weekly 


$3,500,000  for  Dirt  Roads 

Governor  Roosevelt  Sends. Legislature  Two  Important  Messages 


Editor's  Note — Events  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  A.  A.  readers  have  been  happening 
in  Albany.  On  January  ig  and  20,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission 
met  at  Albany.  You  will  find  a  complete  re¬ 
port  of  this  meeting  on  page  5  of  this  issue. 
On  January  20,  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  1  ooth  anniversary,  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  as  a  speaker  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  dinner.  One  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Advisory  Commission  was 
the  western  New  York  credit  situation.  One 
of  the  important  subjects  touched  upon  by 
the  Governor  at  the  dinner  was  a  new  plan 
f  or  improving  dirt  roads. 

These  two  subjects  are  considered  so  im¬ 
portant  that  two  special  messages  were  sent 
by  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature.  For 
your  information  we  are  giving  them  to  you 
on  this  page. 

*  *  * 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


the  permanence  of  the  construction,  and 
the  maintenance  for  heavy  traffic  costs 
much ;  but  our  highways  are  worth  what 
we  have  spent  on  them.  We  must  continue 
to  build  them.  State  money  invested  in  these 
highways  is  well  spent  and  brings  adequate 
return. 

There  are  now  approximately  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  these  state  highways. 
This  is  however  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  length  of  all  the  other  roads  in  the 
State  which  have  been  opened  by  counties 
and  by  towns  during  many  generations  and 
which  comprise  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
system  of  highways.  There  are  eighty-two 
thousand  miles  of  these  less  expensive  roads, 
and  of  these,  twelve  thousand  miles  have 
been  already  improved  by  counties  and 
towns.  But  this  leaves  about  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  so-called  dirt  roads  which  the 
farmers  of  our  State  must  use  in  order  to 
haul  their  supplies  and  get  their  products 
to'  market.  Most  of  these  dirt  roads  have 
served  a  most  important  function,  not  only 


to  the  farmer  himself,  but  to  the  entire 
State.  The  facility  with  which  the  farmer 
transports  his  products  from  his  farm  either 
to  railroad  centers  or  to  main  arteries  of 
truck  transportation,  is  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  determining  the  cost  of 
those  products  to  the  consumers  in  the  cities 
and  larger  villages.  It  is  obvious  that  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  or  grain  which  can  be  trucked 
from  the  remote  farm  over  dry  hard  roads 
to  the  market  at  all  times  of  the  year,  can 
be  sold  more  cheaply  than  if  they  have  to 
be  dragged  through  miles  of  mud  or  become 
marooned  because  of  impassible  roads. 

The  improvement  of  these  roads  has  been 
primarily  a  function  of  counties  and  towns. 
Counties  and  towns  are  carrying  on  this 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  State  with 
varying  intensity  and  varying  efficiency.  In 
some  of  the  localities  good  work  has  been 
done ;  in  many  others,  the  work  has  been  so 
wastefully  done  that  there  is  very  little  to 
show  for  the  money  that  is  being  spent  year 
in  and  year  out.  ( Continued  on  Page  2). 


To  the  Legislature  : 


Tanuary  20,  1932. 


I  propose  to  your  Honorable  Bodies  a 
concrete  plan  which  has  the  twofold  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  our  agricultural  products 
more  quickly  and  more  cheaply  to  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  consumption  and  at  the  same  time 
of  lending  encouragement  to  many  who 
now  constitute  the  surplus  of  population 
in  the  cities  to  return  to  small  communities 
or  farms  under  conditions  more  favorable 
than  in  the  past. 

This  constitutes  a  step  in  state  planning 
for  the  immediate  future  which  can  be  put 
into  operation  this  year  without  exceeding 
the  appropriations  recommended  in  the 
budget.  I  ask  the  diversion  of  a  small  part 
of  the  highway  construction  fund  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  farm-to-market 
roads. 

Let  me  first  summarize  the  highway  sit¬ 
uation  in  our  State :  The  system  of  main 
roads  is  a  source  of  justifiable  pride  to  our 
citizens.  The  miles  of  wide  smooth  high¬ 
ways  and  parkways  over  which  motorists 
and  trucks  now  roll  with  ease  and  safety 
provide  rapid  and  convenient  communica¬ 
tion  for  long  distance  transportation  and 
for  recreational  purposes.  The  construction 
and  maintenance  of  these  highways  through 
the  more  popular  and  populous  sections  of 
the  State  is  expensive.  The  rights  of  way, 

-  - 


Action  Recommended  to  Improve  Western  New  York 

Credit  Situation 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER 
ALBANY 

January  20,  1932. 

To  the  Legislature: 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  last  night  by  the  Governor’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Commission,  reading  as 
follows : 

“Resolved,  that  the  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  recommends  the  prompt  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  following  legislation  to  enable 
New  York  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
credit  facilities  of  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  of  Springfield: 

(1)  An  amendment  to  Article  8 A  of  the 
Co-operative  Corporations  Law  to  authorize 
the  formation  of  agricultural  credit  corpor¬ 
ations  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  organizations. 

(2)  An  amendment  to  Article  7  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Corporations  Law  to  authorize  the 
formation  of  agricultural  credit  corporations 
to  be  owned  and  operated  by  farmers. 

(3)  An  amendment  to  Article  2  of  the 
Stock  Corporations  Law  to  authorize  the  for¬ 
mation  of  agricultural  credit  corporations  to 
discount  farmers’  notes  with  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Banki 

(4)  An  amendment  to  the  Banking  Law  to 
permit  State  banks  to  own  stock  within  limits 


later  to  be  determined  in  agricultural  credit 
corporations  to  discount  farmers’  notes  with 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank.” 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  will 
make  possible  the  formation  of  rural  credit 
corporations  to  finance  operations  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  those  regions  of  the  State  where  the 
usual  banking  facilities  do  not  exist,  by 
reason  of  the  closing  of  banks  or  lack  of 
funds  in  banks  to  meet  seasonal  needs.  Our 
statutes  do  not  now  permit  the  formation 
of  credit  corporations  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rediscount  facilities  offered  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Intermediate  Credit  Bank.  Such  cor¬ 
porations  will  provide  additional  credit  fa¬ 
cilities  now  so  badly  needed  by  the  farmers 
of  the  State.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in  this 
matter,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  setting 
up  the  corporate  structures  and  providing 
the  necessary  machinery  in  time  to  take  care 
of  this  spring’s  farming  operations. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  your  Hon¬ 
orable  Bodies  proceed  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  to  the  adoption  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  Commission  to 
this  end. 

(Signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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LEXINGTON  GUESTS 
return  to  this 
Friendly  New  York  Hotel 


THEY  ALWAYS  STAY  at  The  Lexington  on  their  visits  to  the 
big  city.  Returning  guests  say  they  just  couldn’t  feel  as  much 
at  home  in  any  other  New  York  hotel. 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  about  The  Lexington. 
It’s  the  warm,  unhurried  friendliness  of  the  whole  place.  You 
notice  it  in  the  pleasant  smile  of  The  Lexington  doorman,  the 
casual  subdued  luxury  of  the  main  lounge,  the  genuine  cordiality 
of  The  Manager  and  his  assistants.  Business  men  who  bring  their 
wives  tc  New  York  make  a  point  of  stopping  here.  Usually  there 
are  lots  of  business  calls  that  simply  must  be  made,  but  the  wife 
never  minds,  because  she  is  made  to  feel  that  The  Lexington  is 
her  New  York  home. 


THE  NEXT  TIME  you  come  to 
New  York,  try  the  hospitality 
of  the  New  Lexington. 

IN  THE  SELECT  FIFTH 
AVENUE  HOTEL  CENTER 

Economy  Rates 

$35o_$4_$5_$6 

801  ROOMS 

EACH  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH  (TUB  AND 
SHOWER),  CIRCULATING  ICE  WATER, 
MIRRORED  DOORS 

HOTEL 


LEXINGTON 

I  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  at  48th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frank  Gregson,  Managar  Phone  Wlckersham  2-4400 

Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation  •  J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President 


Every  lantern  shipped 
complete  vnth  batteries 
ready  to  operate. 


Made  by  the  Burgess  Battery  Co. 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
return  it  to  us  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to 

American  Agriculturist 

Department  Cl 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


A  REAL 

Farm  Light 


A  BIG,  sturdy,  focusing  light 
built  for  service;  a  lantern 
that  will  throw  a  beam  of  light 
1,500  feet  or  diffuse  its  rays  to 
light  a  small  room. 


BODY  is  of  heavy  gauge  steel, 
and  finished  in  “baked-on”  red 
enamel.  The  focusing  lens  ring 
and  the  reflector  hood  are  of 
brass  and  plated  so  they  cannot 
rust.  It  has  a  heavy  gauge  car¬ 
rying  bail,  as  well  as  a  convenient 
handle  on  the  back,  providing 
screw  slots  to  suspend  lantern 
for  emergency  illumination.  A 
wide  base  permits  it  to  stand  in 
an  upright  position  on  any  flat 
}  surface. 


THE  lantern  uses  two  No.  6 
General  Service  Dry  Cells  for 
power  and  will  give  approximate¬ 
ly  30  hours’  continuous  light  and 
72  hours’  intermittent  light— very 
economical  and  efficient.  Toggle 
switch  controls  operation.  Uses 
a  No.  35-2.5  volt-G5  V2  Mazda 
Lamp.  Space  inside  lantern  pro¬ 
vides  for  carrying  extra  lamp. 

THIS  is  a  substantial  light, 
weighing  about  six  pounds. 
We  know  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  it. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  30,  1932 

$3,500,000  for  Dirt  Roads 

( Continued  from  First  Page) 


Several  years  ago  I  requested  that 
the  Legislature  allocate  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  out  of  the  highway 
funds,  to  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  in  experimental  con¬ 
struction  of  rural  market  roads.  With 
this  money,  experiments  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  department  with  plain 
gravel  roads,  field  stone  base  roads, 
and  combinations  of  these  with  various 
kinds  of  surface  treatment.  Careful 
cost  accounts  for  each  type  have  been 
kept  and  their  respective  degrees  of 
endurance  have  been  the  subject  of 
constant  observation.  As  a  result,  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  now  has 
adequate  information  as  to  the  most 
economical  basis  for  the  construction 
of  rural  farm-to-market  roads.  In  other 
words,  the  experiment  has  fully  justi¬ 
fied  itself. 

I  believe  that  as  the  next  logical  step 
the  State  should  proceed,  as  its  own  ex¬ 
pense  and  through  its  own  Department 
of  Public  Works,  to  the  construction 
of  demonstration  farm-to-market  roads 
in  each  county  of  the  State.  In  this 
way,  not  only  would  many  miles  of  im¬ 
proved  roads  be  made  available  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  but  the  State 
would  furnish  a  practical  example  to 
follow  in  place  of  the  present  haphaz¬ 
ard  road-building  methods  in  many  of 
the  rural  towns  and  counties,  as  well 
as  a  powerful  influence  towards  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  spirit  of  emulation  in 
good  rural  road  building  in  every  sec¬ 
tion. 

I  recommend  that  the  money  for  this 
construction  be  taken  from  the  regular 
highway  appropriation.  This  can  be 
done  without  curtailing  the  ten  year 
program  upon  which  we  embarked 
three  years  ago.  This  program  contem¬ 
plated  an  annual  average  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  state  highway  construc¬ 
tion  each  year.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  report  that  we  have  already  exceed¬ 
ed  this  program  and  have  been  building 
State  roads  at  the  rate  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-one  miles  per  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  last  year  alone,  because 
of  the  relatively  low  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion,  more  than  four  hundred  miles 
were  built.  We  are  therefore  so  well 
ahead  of  schedule  that  if  we  deduct 
approximately  Three  and  One-Half  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollars  out  of  the  state  highway 
funds  and  use  this  money  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  demonstration  rural 
roads,  we  will  still  be  able  to  complete 
the  full  number  of  miles  contemplated 
by  our  program  originally  for  the  end 
of  this  year. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  provision 
be  made  for  using  this  much  of  these 
funds  for  farm-to-market  road  pur¬ 
poses.  I  recommend  that  these  new 
roads  be  built  directly  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works,  either  by  con¬ 
tract  or  by  direct  employment  of  labor, 
giving  preference  to  local  labor,  there¬ 
by  providing  additional  employment. 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  new  State 
policy  of  planning  ahead,  we  must  care¬ 
fully  guard  against  building  any  of 
these  demonstration  roads  into  terri¬ 
tory  which  the  State  land  utilization 
survey  holds  to  be  unfit  for  agricultural 
purposes.  It  would  be  folly  to  build  one 
of  these  new  roads  to  give  an  outlet 
to  farms  which  will  soon  be  abandoned 
for  farming  purposes. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  mileage  to  be  improved 
be  selected  upon  the  suggestion  of,  or 
with  the  approval  of,  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  which  in  con¬ 


junction  with  the  land  survey  now 
being  conducted  by  it,  and  with  its 
sources  of  economic  information,  could 
select  those  stretches  of  roads  which 
would  best  serve  the  purposes  of  dem¬ 
onstration  and  greatest  usefulness. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  to  be  built  in  any  one 
county  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  the 
total  mileage  in  that  county  to  the 
total  mileage  of  rural  roads  within  the 
State. 

I  am  advised  that  the  cost  of  experi¬ 
mental  roads  of  this  type  has  ranged 
from  Three  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and 
Forty  Dollars  per  mile  to  Eight  Thou¬ 
sand  Five  Hundred  and  Eighty-two 
Dollars  per  mile,  and  that  a  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  type  of  rural  road  can  be  built 
for  not  to  exceed  Five  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  per  mile.  This  would 
provide  a  gravel  or  stone  road  in  most 
cases  with  surface  treatment  applied 
after  use  for  a  year.  It  is  my  thought 
that  the  highway  department  of  the 
State  should  be  charged  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  maintenance  of  these  demonstra¬ 
tion  roads.  At  this  average  cost  we 
should  be  able  to  provide  the  farmers 
of  the  State  with  an  average  of  ten 
miles  to  the  county  or  a  total  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty-six  miles. 

This  program  cannot  possibly  be  con¬ 
strued  as  signifying  an  intention  to 
take  over  from  the  counties  and  the 
towns  the  constructing  of  rural  roads. 
An  average  of  ten  miles  to  the  county 
is  practically  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  thirteen  hundred  miles  aver¬ 
age  of  rural  roads  in  each  county  of 
the  State. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  your  Hon¬ 
orable  Bodies  that  these  initial  steps 
be  taken  in  the  interest  of  helping  the 
farmers  of  the  State  get  their  products 
to  the  markets  of  the  State  as  quickly 
as  as  economically  as  possible,  of  en¬ 
couraging  people  in  the  cities  to  return 
to  the  farms  and  small  communities 
and  of  persuading  city  industries  to 
consider  locating  in  villages  and  towns. 

By  adopting  this  program  your  Hon¬ 
orable  Bodies  will  accomplish  three  ob¬ 
jectives.  First,  you  will  initiate  the  first 
practical  step  towards  taking  the  NevH 
York  State  farmer,  who  lives  on  a  dirt 
road,  out  of  the  mud.  Secondly,  you  will 
give  to  local  taxpayers  an  opportunity 
to  compare  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  costs,  and  in  most  communities 
create  a  demand  for  better  conducted 
town  highway  departments.  Third,  you 
will  encourage  the  return  to  small  com¬ 
munities  and  farms  of  many  hundreds 
of  families  who,  under  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  regret  that  they  ever 
moved  to  the  cities,  and  the  relocating 
of  many  small  industries  now  operating 
in  costly  city  surroundings. 

I  regard  this  last  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  meeting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  unemployment  in  the  great 
centers  of  population.  No  single  pan¬ 
acea,  in  one  year  or  in  five  years,  will 
start  all  the  wheels  of  all  the  factories 
turning  again.  Rather,  we  must  seek 
out  many  basic  reasons  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  one  of  which  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  wholly  unsound  distribution  of  our 
population.  Many  steps  to  correct  this 
unbalanced  condition  must  be  planned 
for  and  adopted.  This  step  towards 
making  the  small  communities  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  areas  accessible  to  and  from 
the  larger  centers  is  wise,  far-sighted 
and  wholly  justified. 

(Signed),  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  30,  1932 
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Lockport’s  Town  and  Country  Market 


A  Group  of  Rural  Women  Turn  Their  Efforts  Into  Cash 


,  z  T  T  OW  can  I  earn  money  at  home?”  is  ask- 
I  I  ed  us  over  and  over  again  by  farm  wo- 

J.  men  anxious  to  help  out  the  family  bud¬ 
get.  The  Service  Bureau  constantly 
warns  readers  against  the  usual  homework  propo¬ 
sition  where  you  buy  a  gadget  of  some  sort,  give 
two  or  three  turns  of  the  wrist,  and  then  reap  the 
shekels  as  they  fall.  This  description  may  be  slight¬ 
ly  exaggerated,  but  always  such  schemes  play  upon 
the  human  hope  that  somehow,  somewhere  there 
is  easy  money  to  be  made. 

The  story  about  to  be  told  here  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  get-rich-quick  methods,  nor  is  it  anything 
to  be  done  in  one’s  leisure,  for  we  have  found  that, 
to  get  sure  results,  honest  and  sustained  effort  is 
necessary.  This  market  idea  requires  more  than 
merely  producing  a  good  product,  it  also  means 
having  the  ability  to  work  harmoniously  with  other 
people. 

A  Home  Bureau  Project 

The  facts  for  this  story  have  been  supplied  by 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Pomeroy  of  Lockport,  New  York,  who 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  getting  a  food  mar¬ 
ket  started  in  that  community  something  over  a 
year  ago.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Niagara 
County  Home  Bureau  decided  to  advocate  a  food 
market  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  income  of  their 
farm  women.  Consequently,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  and  one  other  member  visited 
various  local  Home  Bureau  units  and  invited  the 
members  to  consign  products  to  the  market  which 
they  proposed  to  open  in  Lockport.  At  first  the  wo¬ 
men  were  shy  about  consigning  their  food  to  the 
market;  they  felt  that  it  was  good  enough  for  the 
home  folks,  but  placing  it  on  sale  was  a  different 
matter.  It  was  understood  that  all  food  was  to  be 
tested  and  approved  by  home  economics  trained 
people  before  it  went  on  sale. 

For  months  after  the  market  opened,  the  home 
economics  high  school  teachers  acted  as  testers. 
This  proved  to  oe  quite  a  chore,  so  other  reliable 
testers  were  secured  for  the  purpose.  However,  in 


order  to  establish  standards  of  saleable  foods,  the 
committee  still  feels  that  testing  is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  publicity  which  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  had  done  through  personal 
contact  with  Home  Bureau  units  throughout  the 
county,  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  woman’s  club  in 
the  city,  asking  the  president  to  bring  the  food 
market  to  the  attention  of  the  members.  Handbills 
were  passed  out,  and  a  small  advertisement  was 
run  in  a  local  paper.  It  took  some  time  for  the  pa¬ 
per  advertising  to  prove  its  worth,  as  the  ad  was 
small,  and  it  took  some  time  for  the  readers  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  looking  for  it  to  see  what  food 
was  offered  by  the  market  at  any  given  time. 

Since  the  market  committee  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  start  other  than  a  loan  from  the  Bureau, 
they  were  very  careful  to  secure  a  place  which  was 
accessible,  but  where  the  rent  was  low  enough  not 
to  cripple  the  business  at  the  start.  A  room  was 
found  in  a  rebuilt  building  near  the  residential  part 
of  the  city  of  Lockport,  and  on  December  6th,  1930, 
the  business  was  opened.  The  first  day’s  receipts 
proved  that  the  venture  would  go  over. 

At  first  four  women  were  required  to  wait  on  the 
customers  for  the  first  few  hours  of  the  day,  the 
market  being  open  from  7:00  A.  M.  until  9:00  P.  M. 
on  Saturdays  only.  After  matters  became  adjusted 
to  routine,  and  the  novelty  of  the  market  wore  off, 
it  was  possible  for  two  people  to  handle  the  trade. 
For  a  time  two  workers  were  paid  $2.00  a  day,  but 
at  present  only  one  is  a  paid  worker,  the  consigners 
donating  services  each  sales  day  for  a  few  hours. 
It  is  also  possible  for  the  workers  to  keep  the  sales 
room  tidy  and  in  order  during  the  slack  hours  when 
the  market  it  open. 

Home  Talent  Throughout 

The  only  sales  experience  which  the  workers  had 
when  the  market  was  started  was  what  they  had 
obtained  in  selling  their  own  produce  at  their  own 
roadside  stands  or  in  the  big  public  markets  in 
Buffalo. 

The  consigners  are  responsible  for  getting  their 
food  to  market,  and  for  taking  it  away  if  it  has  not 


been  sold.  In  many  cases  neighbors  who  are  con¬ 
signing  food  make  an  arrangement  together  for 
transporting  the  food.  This  prevents  each  separate 
individual  from  having  to  make  a  trip  to  town  for 
the  purpose. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  were  laid  down  as  to 
what  a  woman  should  try  to  sell;  it  was  left  to  her 
own  judgment  as  to  what  she  makes  best;  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  determines  the  rest.  It  is  evident  that  no 
woman  will  continue  to  consign  food  which  does 
not  sell.  Specials  are  featured  on  different  sales 
days,  such  as  home-made  sausage,  fresh  dressed 
fowl,  green  peas,  or  any  seasonal  food  which  will 
attract  customers,  thereby  helping  to  market  the 
regular  stand-bys  in  the  food  line.  Home-made 
breads  of  all  kinds  including  nut,  brown  and  whole 
wheat,  coffee  cakes  and  rolls  of  almost  every  var¬ 
iety,  cottage  cheese,  salads,  meat  and  chicken  pies, 
dairy  products,  home-cured  hams  and  bacon,  lard, 
vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  home-grown  nuts 
in  the  shells,  cakes,  cookies,  pies  of  all  kinds,  can¬ 
ned  chicken,  fruits  and  jellies  were  among  the  items 
listed  for  sale  at  this  market. 

An  Attraction  for  the  Men 

It  has  been  noted  that  men  particularly  like  to 
come  there  to  shop,  and  prove  to  be  very  extensive 
buyers. 

The  itemized  account  of  the  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  of  the  market  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  They  are  as  follows: 

Receipts — Home  Bureau  loan  $100.00;  gross  sales 
to  date  (December  5,  1931),  $4,426.33.  Disburse¬ 
ments — bags,  cartons  and  incidental  expenses, 
$164.95;  salaries,  $281.50;  advertising,  $43.30;  rent, 
$232.00;  paid  to  consigners,  $3,732.29;  cleaning, 
$6.00  (Most  of  the  cleaning  was  done  by  the  con¬ 
signers,  who  willingly  volunteered.)  Balance  on 
hand,  $72.09. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  comments  on  the  venture  in  the 
following  terms: — 

“This  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  one  per- 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Finals  of  Dramatics  Contest  Will  Be  Held  at  Ithaca 

Amateur  Players  from  Four  Districts  Entertain  Visitors  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 


THE  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  almost  at 
hand — February  15th  to  20th,  inclusive. 

The  final  heat  of  the  State  Dramatics  Contest 
will  be  run  off  there  on  February  17th.  This  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  to 
representatives  of  the  districts  which  have  taken 
part  in  this  state-wide  contest.  Seven  districts  in 
all  entered  in  the  1931  competition,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  elimination  contests,  four  counties  were  chosen 
to  appear  in  the  final  elimination  which  is  soon  to 
come.  These  counties  and  their  plays  are: — Monroe 
County — “Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law”;  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty — “The  Dear  Departed”;  Tompkins  County — “The 
Window  to  the  South”;  Erie  County — “Trifles.” 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  personalities  taking  part  in  these  various  plays. 
Monroe  County  is  represented  by  the  Paddy  Hill 
Players,  an  independent  rural  group  in  the  town  of 
Greece.  These  players 
won  a  silver  loving  cup 
presented  by  the  Monroe 
County  Home  Bureau  at 
the  conclusion  of  the 
county  contest  in  which 
three  communities  com¬ 
peted.  Mr.  Walter  Whele- 
han  is  the  leader  of  this 
dramatic  group,  and  Miss 
H.  Jean  Carter  is  the 
director  of  the  produc¬ 
tion.  Other  players  and 
parts  taken  by  them  are: 

“Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law” 

Pat  Walter  Whelehan 
Mrs.  Pat  Edna  Carter 
Jimmy,  their  son 

Leslie  Raymond 
Miss  Carroll 

Mrs.  Harry  Carter 
John  Bing  C.  Goodwin 

Following  their  victory 


in  the  county,  the  Paddy  Hill  players  won  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest  against  Ontario  and  Genesee  counties. 

From  Madison  County  the  Oneida  West  Road 
Home  Bureau  group  of  players  is  to  present  the 
“Dear  Departed,”  directed  by  Mrs.  John  Gregg  and 
Miss  Elleh  Gregg.  The  setting  of  this  play  is  the 
living-room  of  a  modest  home  in  a  small  town,  and 
the  time  early  afternoon.  The  players  are: 

“The  Dear  Departed” 

Mrs.  Henry  Slater  -  -  -  Edna  Putnam 

Mrs.  Ben  Jordan  -  Cora  Wilcox 

Henry  Slater  -  -  -  -  Delos  Stebbins 

Ben  Jordan  -----  Daniel  Conroy 
Victoria  Slater  -  -  -  Marion  Putnam 

Abel  Merryweather  -  -  Valette  McCale 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Oneida  West 
Road  Home  Bureau  has  appeared  in  the  state  con¬ 
test,  for  their  players  went  to  Ithaca  in  the  play, 


“Neighbors”  in  1930.  Two  of  this  year’s  players, 
Mrs.  Putnam  and  Mrs.  Wilcox,  were  in  the  previous 
cast;  the  directors  were  the  same.  The  play  was 
begun  last  August  and  given  at  the  Little  Country 
Theatre  at  the  Brookfield  Fair  in  September.  This 
theatre  was  run  by  the  Madison  County  Home  Bur¬ 
eau.  In  competition  with  seven  other  plays  at  the 
Brookfield  Fair,  “The  Dear  Departed”  won  first 
place,  receiving  a  silver  trophy  cup  and  the  Fair 
premium.  This  is  the  second  time  that  the  Oneida 
West  Road  group  has  won  the  cup.  If  they  win  it 
a  third  time,  the  cup  will  be  theirs  to  keep.  Engrav¬ 
ed  on  the  cup  are  names  of  four  other  winners  who 
have  held  it  for  a  year.  In  November,  “The  Dear 
Departed”  competed  with  Otsego  County  and  won 
in  the  district  contest.  The  play  has  been  given  once 
in  the  Oneida  West  Road  community  house  and 
twice  in  near-by  towns. 

The  Tompkins  County  play  is  “A  Window  to  the 

South,”  and  it  is  present¬ 
ed  by  the  Enfield  Falls 
Larger  Parish,  having 
been  coached  by  the  Rev. 
D.  S.  Peterson,  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  Miss  Cora  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  is  one  of  the 
religious  workers  in  the 
parish.  The  leading  part 
in  the  play  is  taken  by 
Mrs.  Peterson,  the  wife 
of  the  minister.  The  other 
players  are  high  school 
boys,  a  stenographer  and 
farm  folk,  all  members 
of  the  choir  of  two 
churches  in  the  Larger 
Parish.  The  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  play,  along 
with  two  other  plays,  was 
to  raise  money  to  hire  a 
trained  choir  director  for 
the  two  churches.  There 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


The  Paddy  Hill  Players  of  Monroe  County  will  render  “Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law ”  in  the  State 
Dramatics  Contest  to  be  held  Feb.  17th  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  University,  Feb.  15-20. 
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Never  a  Winter  Like  This 

EVEN  the  old  timers  admit  that  there  never 
was  a  winter  like  this.  So  far  (20th  of  Jan¬ 
uary)  there  has  hardly  been  a  week  that  a 
man  could  not  plow  in  most  eastern  sections.  The 
sun  feels  as  warm  on  many  days  as  in  April. 

Let  the  good  weather  come.  It  is  nice  for  all 
of  us  and  for  the  very  poor,  this  winter,  it  is  a 
Godsend. 

One  Expense  You  Can  ^top 

BILL  will  be  introduced  again  this  year  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  to  eliminate 
supervisors’  fees  for  handling  school  money 
in  central  school  districts.  This  bill  should  pass. 
A  similar  one  was  considered  last  year  but  was 
defeated  because  of  the  opposition  of  supervisors. 

Under  the  present  law  a  supervisor  gets  one 
per  cent  of  all  public  money  for  the  central  dis¬ 
trict  in  his  town.  Often  this  fee  is  as  high  as  $500. 
All  the  supervisor  does  is  to  write  one  or  two 
checks.  This  unnecessary  fee  increases  your  local 
taxes.  If  you  want  to  continue  to  pay,  keep  still. 
If  not,  write  or  speak  to  your  local  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Legislature.  Do  it  now. 


More  Service  From  the  Federal 
Land  Banks 

HE  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
subscribe  for  $125,000,000  in  stock  in  the 
Federal  Land  Bank.  The  bill  has  already  passed 
the  House  in  a  slightly  different  form,  so  it  is 
certain  to  become  a  law. 

This  Federal  aid  to  the  Banks  will  greatly 
strengthen  these  institutions,  enabling  them  to  ex¬ 
tend  much  more  service  to  farmer  borrowers. 
Before  the  Federal  Land  Banks  can  obtain  any 
money  to  loan  the  farmers,  they  must  sell  bonds 
in  the  open  market.  Owing  to  the  depression, 
these  bonds  have  decreased  in  value,  and  it  has 
been  difficult  to  sell  them.  Many  farmers,  also, 
have,  because  of  the  hard  times,  been  slow  in 
paying  their  interest  and  installments  on  their 
mortgages  to  the  Land  Banks,  so  that  they  have 
not  had  these  rotating  funds  for  further  loans. 
As  a  result,  many  of  the  Land  Banks  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  their  service. 

This  purchase  of  the  Land  Bank  bonds  by  the 
Government  will  also  help  the  Banks  to  grant  an 
extension  of  loans  to  borrowers  who  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  their  installment  payments  on 
time,  but  of  course  they  will  not  be  able  to  grant 
such  extensions  except  when  the  farmer  is  able 
to  give  evidence  that  the  extension  is  absolutely 
needed  for  him  to  continue  farming. 

Some  idea  of  the  snlendid  service  the  Federal 


Land  Banks  have  rendered  to  agriculture  may 
be  had  when  it  is  known  that  there  are  more  than 
400,000  farmers  who  have  borrowed  money 
through  local  loan  associations,  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  These  loans  aie  paid 
off  through  a  long  period  of  from  20  to  30  odd 
years,  thus  giving  the  farmer  a  long  time  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  to  acquire  his  farm 
and  home. 

The  banks  are  strictly  cooperative  institutions. 
The  money  they  loan  is  really  farmers  money 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  bonds  backed  by  the 
collective  credit  of  local  farm  loan  associations. 
When  you  obtain  a  mortgage  you  must  take  stock 
in  these  local  organizations  and  this  stock  serves 
as  collateral  back  of  the  Federal  Land  bank 
bonds.  _____ 

How  Shall  We  Plan  for  1932? 

GOOD  farmer  said  the  other  day  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  A.  A.  Editorial  Staff  that  he 
thought  all  farmers,  both  large  and  small, 
would  be  better  off  in  1932  without  any  hired 
help,  depending  entirely  upon  the  labor  from 
their  own  families.  “I  believe  this  is  true,  he 
said,  “even  if  the  hired  man  would  work  for 
nothing.” 

Of  course,  such  a  policy  does  not  take  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  hired  man  or  his  family  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  such  men  are  entitled  to  employ¬ 
ment,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  him- 
self  there  is  much  sense  in  his  statement.  This  is 
the  year  of  all  years  when  a  farmer  must  be  con¬ 
servative.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  larger 
the  crop,  the  less  will  be  received  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  problem  of 
meeting  debts  and  even  of  getting  enough  cash 
to  buy  groceries  and  clothes.  Therefore  many 
farmers  feel  that  the  smaller  the  prices,  the  more 
they  must  produce  to  keep  going.  The  experience 
of  farmers  who  have  lived  through  other  bad 
periods  of  depression  will  work  this  time,  and 
that  is,  not  to  increase  acreage  nor  to  enlarge  the 
dairy,  but  meet  the  problem  of  more  volume  and 
of  more  cash  by  better  crops  and  better  milk 
production.  Farm  a  smaller  acreage  on  the  best 
land,  and  milk  good  cows  from  which  all  the 
poor  ones  have  been  sorted. 

Strange  to  say,  there  probably  never  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  time  for  a  man  who  has  cash  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  right  kind  than  now.  It  is  no  time 
to  incur  any  more  debt,  but  if  there  is  cash  on 
hand  it  is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  farm,  to  buy  good 
land,  and  to  make  repairs.  It  is  a  buyer’s  market. 
More  than  before  for  many  years  the  buyer  can 
purchase  at  almost  his  own  price.  Sometime,  may¬ 
be  before  long,  almost  everything  the  farmer 
buys  as  well  as  what  he  sells  will  be  higher  in 
price. 


A  Woman  Represents  U.  S.  at 
Disarmament  Conference 

O  N  February  2,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a 
World  Disarmament  Conference,  already 
years  in  preparation,  is  to  meet.  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates  are  now  on  their  way  to  attend  it. 

It  has  been  considered  a  great  honor  to  women 
in  general  that  a  woman,  Dr.  Mary  Emma  Wool- 
ley,  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  has 
been  named  as  one  of  the  delegates.  In  a  speech 
recently  before  the  students  she  said,  “Be  patient 
with  your  delegates ;  give  them’  your  thoughts, 
your  hopes,  your  prayers.” 

The  idea  of  reducing  arms  of  all  kinds  will  be 
fought  bitterly,  and  every  inch  gained  will  be  a 
real  victory.  War  and  preparation  for  war  has 
always  been  such  a  force  in  all  national  govern¬ 
ments  that  the  strongest  possible  opposition  will 
be  presented  by  those  who  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  protect  a  nation  is  to  arm  heavily.  Unless 
a  curb  is  put  on  continued  armament,  the  nations 
will  go  bankrupt,  each  trying  to  outdo  the  other. 

In  1930  the  nations  spent  about  $5,000,000,000 
on  their  respective  military  machines.  The  money 
cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United  States  alone 
down  to  June  30,  1930,  was  $37,873,908,499.36. 
This  included  army  and  navy  expenditures,  vet¬ 
erans’  relief  and  interest  on  war  debts,  all  legiti¬ 


mate  charges  to  that  account.  And  the  bills  are 
not  all  paid  yet.  Until  the  reparations  business 
has  been  settled,  we  shall  not  know  just  how 
much  it  will  cost.  When  we  say  the  government 
pays,  we  mean  that  you  and  I  pay,  for,  after  all, 
we  in  this  country,  are  the  government. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  wastefulness  of  war 
and  armaments,  the  futility  of  trying  to  settle  a 
dispute  by  going  out  and  killing  each  other  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  evident.  Perhaps  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  woman  as  a  delegate  to  the  Conference 
will  help  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  disarma¬ 
ment. 

The  definite  aims  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
are  (1)  Reduction  of  armies,  (2)  Reduction  of 
navies,  (3)  Reduction  of  military  budgets,  (4) 
Abolition  of  poison  gas  and  disease  germ  war¬ 
fare,  (5)  Establishment  of  a  permanent  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission.  The  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  coming  Conference  will 
succeed  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  peoples 
represented  there. — G.  W.  H. 


How  One  Man  Gets  Extra  Cash 

;N  visiting  those  who  have  been  nominated  for 
the  honor  of  Master  Farmer  in  recent  years, 

we  have  been  interested  to  find  that  almost  all 
of  them  have,  in  addition  to  their  main  business, 
some  profitable  sideline  enterprise  that  brings  in 
extra  cash.  For  example,  last  summer  we  found 
a  man  who  keeps  one  or  two  purebred  sows, 
raises  all  of  the  pigs  himself,  and  makes  them  up 
into  sausage  in  the  fall,  for  which  he  has  built 
up,  over  a  term  of  years,  a  special  high-price 
market. 

This  little  sideline  brings  in  several  hundreds 
of  dollars  of  cash  each  year.  You  will  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  two  fundamental  principles 
of  profitable  farming  involved  in  this  transaction : 
first,  a  quality  product  was  produced,  and,  second, 
a  special  market  had  been  made  for  it. 

Starving  in  a  World  of  Plenty 

NE  authority  states  that  since  the  crash  in 
1929  the  average  price  slump  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  was  46  per  cent,  but  the  average 
slump  of  404  of  the  best  stocks,  including  in¬ 
dustrial,  railroads,  and  utilities,  was  72  per  cent, 
while  the  shrinkage  in  the  common  stock  of  banks 
in  New  York  City  has  been  82  per  cent.  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  hit  plenty  hard  enough,  all  will 
agree,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  now 
who  have  been  hurt  even  worse.  One  does  not 
have  to  travel  very  far  in  any  city  at  the  present 
time  to  see  plenty  of  evidence  of  this,  for  the 
problem  of  non-employment  is  now  the  worst 
that  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  America. 

One  can  perhaps  be  somewhat  indifferent  when 
lazy  and  shiftless  people  have  to  suffer  a  little 
for  their  sins,  but  it  is  hard  to  know  that  there 
are  millions  of  men,  with  their  wives  and  little 
children,  willing  and  able  to  work,  who  are  now 
suffering  the  direst  privations.  One  friend  wrote 
us  saying  that  the  present  situation  reminded  him 
of  a  table  loaded  with  food  while,  sitting  about  it, 
were  starving  people  because  there  were  no  im¬ 
plements  with  which  to  eat  the  food. 

Where  is  our  boasted  civilization,  where  our 
vaunted  leadership,  when  the  farmer  suffers  be¬ 
cause  of  over-production  and  the  consumer 
starves  for  lack  of  food?  Much  of  the  trouble 
may  be  blamed  on  those  who  control  the  cur¬ 
rency — the  great  bankers.  With  an  honest  dollar 
that  did  not  constantly  fluctuate,  there  would  not 
be  these  periods  of  great  inflation  and  deflation 
which  cause  our  troubles. 

Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

ECAUSE  Aunt  Janet  has  at  times,  and  with 
some  justice  we  admit,  been  accused  of  back¬ 
seat  driving,  the  following  story  appealed  to 
her  as  of  possible  application  to  other  fellow- 
sufferers  of  the  back  seat : 

Back-seat  Driver :  “Henry,  be  careful.  There’s 
a  car  behind  you.” 

Henry  (patiently)  :  “But,  my  dear!  I’ve  never 
hit  anyone  behind  me  yet.” 
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Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  Meets 

Discusses  Milk  Prices  and  Western  New  York  Credit  Situation 


FEW  farmers  today  are  without 
troubles,  but  there  are  two  groups 
in  New  York  State  whose  diffi¬ 
culties  are  critical.  One  group  con¬ 
sists  of  the  milk  producers,  many  of 
whom  are  receiving  for  their  product 
less  than  the  cost  of  production.  The 
other  group  includes  the  fruit  growers 
in  the  region  between  Rochester  and 
Niagara  Falls,  in  whose  district  a  large 
number  of  banks  have  failed,  resulting 
in  a  restriction  of  farm  credit  to  a 
point  where  proper  operation  of  the 
farms  this  year  appears  almost  impos¬ 
sible. 

Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had 
received  a  number  of  appeals  from 
farmers  included  in  both  these  groups, 
asking  if  the  State  of  New  York  could 
take  some  action  which  might  relieve 
both  situations.  He  referred  the  whole 
problem  to  his  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  of  which  Conservation 
Commissioner  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
is  chairman.  Mr.  Morgenthau  promptly 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Commission 
which  assembled  in  Albany  on  Tues¬ 
day,  January  19,  and  gave  an  entire 
afternoon  and  evening  to  a  study  of  the 
problems  .  involved.  In  the  afternoon, 
attention  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  milk  situation  and  in  the  evening, 
farm  credits  were  considered. 

Recommend  Legislative 
Investigation 

Out  of  these  two  sessions  came  some 
very  definite  suggestions.  The  milk  sit¬ 
uation  is  so  complicated  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  felt  it  could  not  deal  with  it  off¬ 
hand.  However,  it  recommended  to  the 
Governor  that  he  support  the  Kirkland- 
Smith  resolution  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
a  joint  Legislative  Commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  entire  milk  situation. 

The  Advisory  Commission  favored 
much  more  prompt  action  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  credit  conditions  in  the  fruit 
belt.  It  requested  that  the  Governor 
give  his  support  to  four  amendments 
to  the  existing  banking  and  corpora¬ 
tion  laws  which  would  permit  farmers 
in  New  York  State  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  credit  offered  by  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  for  North¬ 
eastern  States  at  Springfield,  Mass.  It 
expressed  a  hope  that  this  legislation 
might  be  acted  upon  promptly  by  the 
Legislature  now  sitting  so  that  such 
credit  facilities  might  be  available  this 
spring. 

The  afternoon  session  .  was  in  the 
form  of  a  public  hearing  in  the  Govern¬ 
or’s  reception  room  in  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol,  followed  by  an  executive  session. 
At  the  open  hearing  a  large  number  of 
milk  producers  and  some  distributors 
were  heard.  There  were  a  number  of 
vehement  speeches  and  some  serious 
charges  made,  but,  out  of  the  thunder 
of  oratory,  the  following  facts  seemed 
apparent : 

Buffalo  Situation  Serious 

First  of  all,  there  are  two  milk  sit¬ 
uations  :  that  which  affects  all  milk 
producers  throughout  the  State  and 
that  which  especially  affects  the  pro¬ 
ducers  serving  the  City  of  Buffalo. 
Dairy  farmers  naturally  want  prices 
maintained  but  no  specific  method  of 
maintaining  them  was  suggested  at  the 
meeting.  More  thorough  organization 
of  dairymen  was  advocated  in  a  very 
general  way. 

Most  of  the  time  of  the  open  meet- 
mg  was  consumed  with  an  airing  of 
the  Buffalo  situation.  There  is  a  milk 
price  war  in  Buffalo.  While  consumers 
m  other  cities  of  the  State  are  paying 
from  10  to  14  cents  a  quart  for  milk, 
Buffalo  consumers  are  now  getting  it 
for  as  low  as  6  cents  a  quart.  This  is 
due  to  a  battle  between  retailers  who 
get  their  milk  through  members  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  their  supply  from  the  so-called 
independent  producers. 

Situation  Provoked  Price  Gutting 

.  T^e  Dairymen’s  League  is  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  50,000  dairy  farmers,  formed 
fo  market  their  product  cooperatively, 
fhe  League  pays  the  same  price  to  all 
its  members  and  disposes  of  their  sur¬ 


plus  cooperatively.  In  ordinary  times, 
when  prices  are  held  up,  each  League 
member  receives  probably  a  lower  price 
for  his  milk  than  the  independent  pro¬ 
ducer  because  he  is  paying  the  League 
expenses  and  carrying  his  share  of  the 
entire  membership’s  surplus.  However, 
when  bad  times  arrive,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  able  to  maintain  prices  much 
better  than  unorganized  dairymen. 

These  are  certainly  bad  times.  The 
surplus  has  been  growing  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  price-cutting  would 
break  out  in  come  city  of  the  State. 
It  happened  to  be  Buffalo.  For  several 
weeks,  the  dealers  there  have  been 
carrying  on  a  war.  As  the  dealers  have 
battled,  naturally  they  passed  the  price 
cuts  on  to  the  producers.  Many  pro¬ 
ducers  not  affiliated  with  the  League 
were  obliged  to  take  as  low  as  80  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  for  their  milk — far 
less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Meanwhile  League  members  contin¬ 
ued  to  receive  the  League  price.  This 
extended  the  war  from  the  city  out  into 
the  producing  regions  and  much  bitter¬ 
ness  resulted.  The  situation  has  now 
reached  the  critical  stage.  ThQ  farmers 
are  unable  to  pay  their  taxes  and  some 
are  even  unable  to  buy  feed.  They  came 
to  the  meeting  in  the  Governor’s  recep¬ 
tion  room,  virtually  demanding  that  the 
State  step  in  and  do  something. 

Commissioner  Morgenthau  opened 
the  meeting  by  referring  to  a  list  of 
letters  Governor  Roosevelt  had  received 
and  asking  if  the  writers  of  these  let¬ 
ters  were  present. 

Charges  Commission  is  Biased 

State  Senator  Stephen  Wojtkowiak 
of  Erie  County,  immediately  arose  and 
launched  into  a  speech,  charging  that 
several  members  of  the  Governor’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  were  incompetent 
to  act  fairly  on  the  Buffalo  milk  sit¬ 
uation.  He  demanded  that  they  be  re¬ 
moved  at  once.  He  said  several  of  them 
were  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  and 
therefore  biased.  He  suggested  that  the 
whole  Commission  be  discharged  from 
its  consideration  of  the  milk  situation 
and  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
send  to  Buffalo  three  personal  repre¬ 
sentatives,  armed  with  full  powers  to 
bring  about  a  truce  and  an  agreement. 

Chairman  Morgenthau  explained  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Governor  had  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Commission  the  duty  of 
advising  him  on  the  milk  situation  and 


that  no  members  could  be  summarily 
removed,  except  by  the  Governor.  He 
flatly  rejected  the  Senator’s  suggestion 
and  went  on  with  the  meeting,  calling 
on  others. 

There  followed  a  long  succession  of 
speakers,  the  first  of  them  Franklin  R. 
Little,  representing  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  who  reported  that  3500  dairymen 
had  met  in  his  city  on  January  15  and 
had  not  found  any  panacea  for  the 
dairymen’s  ills,  but  favored  a  thorough 
State  investigation. 

One  of  the  speakers  said  the  State 
might  help  by  intensifying  its  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  campaign,  resulting  in  the 
elimination  of  the  more  obviously  unfit 
cows  in  the  various  herds,  and  conse¬ 
quently  reducing  the  supply  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  maintain  prices.  The  Advisory 
Commission  took  no  action  on  this  sug¬ 
gestion. 

James  Smith,  of  East  Buffalo,  re¬ 
viewed  the  woes  of  the  dairy  farmer 
and  said  the  situation  could  be  met  only 
with  legislation.  He  suggested  prompt 
action  at  the  present  session  . 

Jacob  Rich,  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Milk  Dealers  Protective  Association, 
said  his  organization  included  in  its 
membership  94  of  the  97  milk  distri¬ 
butors  in  Buffalo.  He  spoke  briefly  and 
said  he  favored  settling  the  milk  war 
by  any  legal  method. 

Independents  Represented 

W.  A.  Joiner,  of  Attica,  spoke  for  the 
independent  producers  and  said  he 
thought  it  was  unfair  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  should  have  received 
Government  money  and  should  be  using 
it  in  a  war  against  independent  dealers. 

Senator  Wojtkowiak  again  spoke, 
this  time  charging  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  had  received  $4,000,000  from 
Federal  Farm  Relief  funds  and  was 
using  $1,050,000  of  it  to  whip  the  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  serving  the  Buffalo 
market.  He  insisted  that  the  price  war 
must  end  and  said  the  war  could  be 
ended  if  the  Governor  would  send 
mediators  to  Buffalo. 

The  chairman  believed  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  should  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  reply  to  these  charges,  so 
he  called  upon  Fred  Sexauer,  president 
of  the  League,  to  speak.  Mr.  Sexauer 
said  he  preferred  to  answer  under  oath 
at  some  other  time  when  the  accusa¬ 
tions  were  also  made  under  oath.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  say  this:  That  men  out¬ 
side  the  League  had  greatly  benefitted 


by  the  League’s  activities,  probably  to 
an  even  greater  extent  than  the 
League’s  own  members,  during  the 
period  from  1916  to  1930,  when  milk 
prices  paid  a  good  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Now  that  times  are  bad,  he  said, 
naturally  those  in  the  organization 
were  better  able  to  withstand  the  strain 
than  those  on  the  outside.  He  said  the 
fight  in  Buffalo  was  really  a  battle  to 
determine  whether  prices  should  be 
fixed  entirely  by  the  distributors  or 
whether  the  producers  should  have 
some  hand  in  adjusting  milk  prices. 
He  indicated  that  he  did  not  favor  a 
compromise  and  explained  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  any  price-fixing  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  might  be  illegal.  Any  so- 
called  “peace  pact”,  he  said,  would 
have  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  price¬ 
fixing  agreement,  which  would  expose 
the  League  to  legal  action. 

Dealers  Competition 
Responsible 

Paul  J.  Batt  said  the  situation  in 
New  York  was  due  not  so  much  to  gen¬ 
eral  economic  conditions  as  to  unwise 
competition  among  dealers.  He  sug¬ 
gested  an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
Buffalo  war  because  all  sides  would 
lose  money  in  the  end. 

Assemblymen  Schwartz  and  Wads¬ 
worth  also  spoke,  the  former  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  take  command  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  situation  and  try  to  bring  about 
peace  and  the  latter  endorsing  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Little  that  the  tuberculin 
test  be  extended  so  as  to  reduce  herds. 

Commissioner  Morgenthau  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  public  hearing  was  at 
an  end  and  the  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  went  into  executive  session 
to  consider  what  action  to  recommend 
to  the  Governor.  It  was  decided,  after 
more  than  an  hour  of  discussion,  that 
the  only  suggestion  which  could  be 
made  was  that  the  Governor  be  re¬ 
quested  to  support  the  Kirkland-Smith 
resolution. 

Western  New  York  Credit 
Discussed 

The  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  put  aside  all  consideration  of  the 
milk  problem  at  its  evening  meeting, 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  confi¬ 
dential  conference,  aimed  at  fact  find¬ 
ing  and  frank  discussion  of  the  farm 
credit  situation. 

In  the  farming  region  between 
Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  banks  have  failed,  in  some  cases 
because  of  the  general  depression  and 
in  others  on  account  of  local  conditions. 
The  fruit  business  itself,  however,  is 
not  particularly  bad. 

Liquidation  of  the  closed  banks  has 
had  a  double  result:  It  has  suddenly 
dried  up  the  fountains  of  credit  from 
which  the  farmers  financed  their  op¬ 
erations,  and  it  has  also  caused  many 
notes  and  mortgages  of  farmers  to  be 
called  at  a  most  inconvenient  time. 

Credit  Needed  for  Production 

Fruit  growers  are  accustomed  to  bor¬ 
row  each  Spring  for  fertilizer  and  seed, 
as  well  as  for  spraying  operations.  This 
spring,  with  their  usual  banks  closed 
and  a  considerable  part  of  their  sav¬ 
ings  tied  up  in  the  banks  which  have 
failed,  they  are  seeking  vainly  for  a 
place  to  borrow. 

Such  banks  as  survive  in  these  re¬ 
gions  are  themselves  affected  by  the 
collapse  of  their  neighboring  institu¬ 
tions  and  are  overwhelmed  with  re¬ 
quests  for  loans.  They  are  unable  to 
meet  even  the  ordinary  demands,  owing 
to  shrinkage  of  their  own  surpluses 
through  the  decline  of  security  values 
and  their  neccessity  for  keeping  in  an 
extraordinary  liquid  condition. 

Therefore,  the  farmers  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  are  desperate,  facing  as  they  do 
not  only  a  curtailment  of  planting, 
pruning  and  spraying  operations  but 
also  foreclosure  of  their  farm  mort¬ 
gages.  They  have  asked  Governor 
Roosevelt  to  point  to  them  some  way 
out  of  their  difficulties. 

At  the  night  session  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Commission,  E.  H. 
Thompson,  president  of  the  Federal 
( Continued  on  Page  14). 
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leYong  of  the  Lazy  Faroi 

IT  pays  to  go  to  farmers’ 
week  and  listen  to  profes¬ 
sors  speak,  so  neighbor  says, 
because  you  learn  what  kind 
of  furrows  you  should  turn, 
what  kind  of  swill  to  feed 
your  swine,  and  how  the 
binder  ties  the  twine.  They 
teach  you  lots  of  worthwhile 
things,  the  way  to  clip  the 
rooster’s  wings,  and  how  to 
make  the  pullets  lay,  you 
learn  some  new  things  ev’ry 
day.  Most  ev’rything  you 
want  to  know,  the  way  to 
make  alfalfa  grow  and  what 
to  do  for  prickly  heat,  the 
way  to  market  winter  wheat 
and  how  to  handle  corn  dis¬ 
ease,  as  well  as  spraying  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  You  know  a  lot 
when  you  are  through,  and 
then  all  that  you’ll  have  to 
do  is  just  to  practice  what 
you  know  and  watch  the 
beans  and  parsnips  grow. 

There  ain’t  no  question  but 
a  man  can  do  lots  better  if 
he’ll  plan,  and  oft’s  the  time 
that  I  have  said  a  feller 
ought  to  use  his  head.  The 
trouble  is  I  don’t  farm  now 
but  half  as  well  as  I  know  how,  if  I  would  do  the  things  I  know  to  make  the 
corn  and  taters  grow  I’d  raise  a  bumper  crop  of  each,  I  don’t  need  any  proof 
to  teach  that  this  is  that  or  what  is  what,  but  use  the  knowledge  I  have  got. 
Mirandy  says  I  need  more  pep,  to  make  me  stir  myself  and  step ;  if  them  pro¬ 
fessors  had  a  plan  for  puttin’  ginger  in  a  man  so  he  would  work  and  do  his 
best  nor  wander  to  the  shade  to  rest,  I’d  like  to  take  a  course  like  that  and 
then  come  home  and  goto  batt 
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SINCE 


Hendersons 


SEEDS 


1847 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  1932 

If  you  will  mention  where  you  saw 
this  advertisement,  we  will  mail 
without  charge  Henderson’s  new 
catalogue,  “EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  GARDEN,”  and  the  new 
Henderson  25c  Rebate  Slip. 
Every  Rebate  Slip  Counts  as  Cash 

The  Henderson  Rebate  Slip,  when 
returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as 
25c  cash  payment  on  any  order  of 
Two  Dollars  or  over.  In  addition, 
we  will  include  with  your  order 
from  our  catalogue  amounting  to 
Two  Dollars  or  over,  without  extra 
charge,  our  Henderson  Specialty 
Collection  of  six  of  our  best-known 
introductions : 

One  packet  each  of  Large  Early  Flowering 
Cosmos  (mixed).  New  Giant  Zinnias  (mixed). 
Giant  Single  Flowering  Petunias  (mixed). 
Invincible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies, 
and  Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas. 

‘‘Everything  For  the  Garden” 

is  the  title  of  our  annual  catalogue.  For  1932 
it  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  with  32  full 
color  plates  and  hundreds  of  interesting  illus¬ 
trations  direct  from  actual  photographs  of 
results  from  Henderson’s  seeds — the  finest  and 
most  complete  catalogue  we  ever  issued. 


Peter  Henderson  eCo. 

35  Cortlandt  St.  New  York 


TREES  \ 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRT  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

Plan  for  the  Future 


Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for 
the  Prosperity  which  is  bound  to 
come.  A  few  dollars  Invested  in  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  Boses,  Evergreens  are 
"Home  Beautifiers”  and  enhance  its 
value. 

Red  Raspberries 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 


Certified  Viking 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 


Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality,  very  productive, 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on  the  market.  A 
money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  including 
New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for  Catalog  (it’s 
free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Horticultural 

Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley.  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Bed. 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 
v'X »'  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
'  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
Y  v“  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — • 
large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept.  C,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Al&ules 


low  prices  on  the  finest 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
for  farm  and  garden.  I 
Also  helpful  hints  for  early 
crops  and  highest  yield,  in¬ 
cluding  number  of  days  from 
planting  to  maturity.  Invalu¬ 
able  for  succession  plantings. 

Write  now  to  the  “old  re¬ 
liable  seed  house’’  for  this 
new  1932  Book  of  Maule’s 
tested,  guaranteed  seeds.  Then 
vou’ll  have  beautiful  flowers  1 
and  finest  vegetables  | 
all  summer  and  fall. 
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Wm.  Henry  Maule,  464  Maule  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Name . 

St.  or  B.  D . - . 

P.  0.  and  State . 


With  the  A.  A • 

Fruit  Grower 


Side  Lights  on  the  Rochester  Meeting 


IN  spite  of  some  discouraging  factors 
such  as  low  prices,  prospects  of  fu¬ 
ture  low  prices,  and  the  rather  string¬ 
ent  credit  situation  in  western  New 
York,  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  put  on  an  excellent  show 
and  program  at  Rochester  during  the 
week  of  January  11.  Speaking  of  the 
credit  situation  which  has  arisen  be¬ 
cause  of  financial  difficulties  of  some 
western  New  York  banks,  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  who  attended  the  meeting  showed 
great  interest  in  the  news  that  during 
the  week  following  the  meeting  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  planned  to  meet  at 
Albany  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

The  activities  of  the  show  and  meet¬ 
ing  divide  easily  into  four  parts  which, 
in  turn,  we  will  briefly  discuss.  First, 
there  is  the  program  of  talks  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  It  seems  sometimes  that  the 
discussions  where  growers  brought  up 
their  individual  problems  were  even 
more  interesting  than  the  fine  program 
of  addresses.  The  impression  left  by 
the  whole  meeting  was  that  while  fruit 
growers  are  somewhat  discouraged 
over  prices,  yet  they  intend  to  go 
ahead  and  raise  a  crop  just  as  they 
have  in  years  past.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  realization  that,  while  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  country  are  bad,  they 
are  even  worse  in  cities,  particularly 
for  those  men  who  are  out  of  a  job. 

Some  Men  Who  Spoke 

Some  of  the  speakers  who  appeared 
were  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  director  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station;  Moulton 
Goff,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  Society;  Charles  H.  Ken¬ 
yon  of  Morton,  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety;  E.  O.  Fippen,  representing  the 
Federal  Board;  H.  E.  Babcock,  who 
explained  the  plans  which  the  G.  L.  F. 
has  for  marketing  farm  products;  and 
Maurice  C.  Burritt,  Master  Farmer, 
and  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  The  talks  were  not  all  on 
producing  and  selling  better  apples 
for  better  prices.  For  example,  there 
was  a  talk  by  Professor  Porter  of  the 
landscape  gardening  department  of 
Cornell  who  brought  out  that  beauty 
has  its  place  even  in  hard  times.  His 
talk  was  particularly  to  the  point  be¬ 
cause  he  pointed  out  ways  in  which 
farmsteads  can  be  beautified  at  little 
or  no  cost. 

Apple  Grading  Improves 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  in¬ 
terest  at  the  show  was  a  considerable 
number  of  barrels  and  baskets  of  fruit 
which  had  been  taken  at  random  from 
storage  and  graded  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Duncan  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
This  year  66  packages  were  graded 
and  87%  of  them  were  found  to  be 
marked  correctly.  Last  year  82%  were 
found  to  be  in  grade,  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore  63%.  This  shows  steady  improve¬ 
ment.  Few  things  done  by  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  recent  years 
have  attracted  more  attention  than 
this  project  and  few  things  have  done 
more  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  grow¬ 
ers  the  necessity  for  better  grading 
and  packing.  This  year,  50  growers 
and  packers  whose  apples  met  grade 
requirements  were  listed  on  the  annual 
honor  roll. 

There  were  several  other  education¬ 
al  demonstrations  which  received  a  lot 
of  attention.  One  presented  by  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  showed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Cortland  apple.  Another 
showed  the  effects  of  poor  drainage  on 
apple  trees.  Still  another  showed  very 
vividly  the  types  of  injuries  caused  on 
apples  by  various  kinds  of  injurious 
insects.  Of  course,  there  was  the  usual 
numbers  of  fine  apples  and  an  espec¬ 
ially  good  trade  show.  In  fact,  every¬ 
thing  needed  by  the  apple  grower  was 
there  from  tillage  implements  to 
sprayers,  packages  and  graders. 

High  School  Boys  Take  Part 

Another  part  of  the  week’s  meetings 
which  was  especially  interesting  and 


worth  while  was  the  program  put  on 
by  students  from  departments  of  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture.  These  boys  were 
excused  from  school  for  the  day  and 
took  part  in  a  number  of  activities.  In 
the  first  place,  they  brought  along 
some  fruit  which,  it  seemed  to  us,  was 
just  as  good  as  that  shown  by  their 
dads.  Then  there  were  judging  con¬ 
tests  and,  in  the  evening,  a  speaking 
contest  at  the  annual  banquet.  We 
gave  the  names  of  the  winners  of  this 
contest  on  the  news  page  last  week, 
but  if  some  of  you  did  not  see  it,  here 
they  are  again:  First  prize  went  to 
Robert  Dewey  of  Canandaigua,  second 
prize  to  William  Barnum  of  Albion, 
third  to  Gerard  Maier  of  Webster, 
fourth  to  Glenn  Eygnor  of  Wolcott. 

At  the  banquet  the  prizes  for  the 
various  contests  which  had  been  held 
during  the  day  were  handed  out.  In  a 
disease  identification  contest  four  boys 
were  tied  for  first  place.  They  are: 
Harold  Greenwald  of  Newfane,  Em¬ 
mett  Kerwen  of  Newfane,  Lawrence 
Fletcher  of  Sodus,  and  Ralph  Kelly  of 
Sodus. 

First  for  the  team  score  went  to 
Newfane  High  School.  Geneva  and 
North  Rose  tied  for  second  and  third, 
Wolcott  fourth,  and  Sodus  fifth. 

Apple  Judging  Contest 

George  Crowther  of  Sodus  won  the 
high  individual  honor  for  apple  judg¬ 
ing,  Sidney  Debbage  of  Albion  and 
Harrison  Reed  of  Alfred  tied  for 
second  and  third  place,  James  Ehr- 
mentraut  of  Churchville  won  fourth 
place,  and  Russel  Cook  and  Lawrence 
Huie  of  Geneva  tied  for  fifth  and  sixth 
places.  In  this  contest  the  Sodus  team 
took  first  honors,  other  schools  finish¬ 
ing  in  the  following  order:  Geneva,  Al¬ 
bion,  Newfane,  Wolcott.  Eighty-three 
boys  from  16  schools  took  part  in  this 
contest.  An  impressive  array  of  cups 
for  the  team  winners  and  prizes  for 
individual  winners  was  passed  out 
from  the  speakers’  table. 

Mention  was  also  made  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  western  New  York  State  of 
two  fruit  grower  Master  Farmers.  The 
judges  had  met  the  previous  day  and 
congratulations  were  extended  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Hall  of  Lockport  and  George 
Morse  of  Williamson. 

The  attendance  was  good.  One  fruit 
grower  who  has  been  there  every  year 
for  many  years  said  that,  regardless 
of  farm  conditions,  the  inspiration  he 
received  from  the  meeting  always  re¬ 
paid  him.  Certainly  anyone  who  at¬ 
tended  the  banquet  and  heard  the  fine 
talks  that  the  high  school  boys  gave 
and  who  came  away  without  a  feeling 
of  inspiration  and  confidence  in  the 
future  must  be  a  thick-skinned  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  State  Horticultural  Society 
puts  on  a  good  show.  Everything  runs 
smoothly  and  the  fruit  grower  who 
missed  it  let  a  chance  for  worthwhile 
information  and  inspiration  get  away 
from  him. 


Bee  Rental 

We  plan  to  rent  several  colonies  of 
bees  next  spring  and  would  like  to  know 
what  a  fair  rental  price  would  be.  We 
want  them  to  put  in  the  orchard  for  pol¬ 
lination  purposes. 

ROBABLY  $5.00  to  $10.00  is  the 
price  you  will  have  to  pay  at  the 
present  time  to  rent  a  colony  of  bees, 
although  it  used  to  be  that  you  could 
secure  one  for  as  low  as  a  dollar  or 
two.  At  the  present  prices,  it  would 
seem  that  it  might  pay  you  to  buy 
your  own  colonies. 


To  develop  a  young  sugar  bush  thin 
heavily  the  second  growth  saplings.  Re¬ 
move  all  trees  except  sugar  maples, 
and  in  dense  stands  of  these  thin  out 
enough  individuals  to  allow  those  re¬ 
maining  sufficient  room  to  develop  well- 
rounded  crowns.  If  these  young  trees 
are  given  proper  attention  they  will 
make  good  sap  producers  when  the  ma¬ 
ture  maples  are  gone. 


No.  1 

POTATOES 

at 

low  cost 

THIS  year  progressive  potato 
growers  realize  they  must 
produce  profitable  yields,  with  a 
high  percentage  of  No.  l’s,  at  low 
cost  per  bushel.  In  line  with  the 
slogan:  “More  potatoes  per  acre 
-—fewer  acres  per  farm,”  leading 
New  York  growers  plan  to  use 
liberal  applications  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  at  least  10%  potash. 

The  10^  potash  (20%  in  double- 
strength  fertilizers)  produces  less 
long  pointed  potatoes  and  more 
well  rounded  tubers,  even  in  size 
—the  chunky  potatoes  demanded 
both  for  seed  and  table  use. 

It  will  pay  you  to  give  your 
crop  this  extra  quality.  Get  more 
No.  Vs  by  using  more  potash  in 
your  fertilizer.  Ask  your  fertil¬ 
izer  dealer  for  a  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  at  least  10%  potash  (20%  in 
double-strength  fertilizers ).  Potash 
is  as  cheap  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY.,  Inc. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Baltimore  Trust  Building:,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POTASH  11)  PAYS 


WE 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double-thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

THE  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  Tidewater  Gulf  Bed  Cypress 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight- 
fitting.  No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides 
absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in 
Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc  Double-thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1857  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  sale:  nevaflstaSon  va¬ 
rieties  and  other  wonderful  sorts  at  ridiculously  low 
prices.  Write  for  circular.  Big  discount  before  Feb.  lo¬ 
ll.  M.  CLOTHIER,  Silver  Creek,  New  York 


CASH 


Tuck  Refining  Co., 


PAID  for  OLD  or  BROKEN  ] 

Gold  jewelry,  watches,  den¬ 
tal  bridges,  crowns,  false 
teeth  or  silver.  Write  for  | 
Ibices. 

155  Archibald  St.,  Burlington,  Vt.  I 
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to  produce  clean  milk 


JUST  look  at  this  new  Burrell  Mouth  Piece 
• — a  single  piece  of  solid  rubber!  Simple, 
sanitary  —  nothing  to  assemble!  Let  the 
Burrell  make  it  easy  for  you  to  produce 
clean  milk  —  easy  for  you  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Single¬ 
tube  system  with  rubber  joints.  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
"It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 


Cherry'Burrrell  Corp.,  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


SMICO  MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATOR 

A  proven  remedy  for  spider,  herd  milking  cows,  inflamed 
and  sore  teafs.  Made  of  reed,  not  wire  —  cannof  corrode  — 
bends  and  straightens  with  teat,  cannof  break,  heads  can't 
pull  off.  Antiseptic  — sanitary-cools  fever,  soothes  irritated, 
raw  or  sore  membrane.  Inserts  easily,  can't  injure  teat. 

Absorbent  covering  positively  carries  healing  ointment 
to  walls  of  milk  channel. 


I! 


36  Dilators,  assorted  sizes  in  jar  in  medicated  ointment. 
Price  $1.00,  at  dealers  or  by  mail. 

Agents  Wanted  —  Write  for  Proposition 
THE  HUMP 
PREVENTS 
FALLINC  OUT 

SMOOTH  AND 
ROUNDED 
CANNOT 
PUNCTURE  OR 
INJURE  TEAT 

TIP  INSERTS 

.  ...  EASILY 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


UTICA,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


LAMENESS 
SLOW  UP  HORSES? 
Reach  lor  ABSORBINE 


Quick-acting  Absorbine  gets  results 
when  heavy  work  threatens  lameness, 
lay-ups,  costly  delays.  Brings  speedy 
relief  for  stiff,  sore,  swollen  muscles  and 
tendons.  Prompt  healing  aid  for  cuts, 
bruises.  No  blisters,  no  lost  hair.  Horses 
can  work.  A  little  goes  far.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists’ — §2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc., 579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  New  < 'reamjfty  "Sky-test" 

MILK  FILTERING  STRAINER 
with  the  New  and  exclusive 
double  duty  anti-washout  device 


Positively  prevents 
washed  -  out  disks 
and  reduces  bac¬ 
teria  count... 
St  rong . . .  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  . . . 
fast  and  economi¬ 
cal. ..The  first  per¬ 
fect  strainer  ever 
developed...  write 
for  free  booklet. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE  &  FREY  v 
COMPANY 

3*1  N.  ISih  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
trood  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  $2.50  8-10  WEEKS  OLD  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES,  $4.00. 

mil  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  Money 
Order.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester-  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

...  MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  piss  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  STOCK  FARM.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
unoiee.  hardy  feeders — Berkshire  &  Chester,  Chester  & 
Wkghire  crossed:  6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each,  8-10  wks. 
old  $3.25  each,  12  wks.  extras  $4.50  each.  Ship  what 
you  need  C.O.D. — vaccination  25c  per  pig.  if  necessary. 


Do  Motor  Trucks  Need 
Regulation? 

Limiting  Size  as  Well  as  Taxation 
Needs  Thought 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 
Public  Service  Commissioner 

ANY  steps  "which  may  be  taken  to¬ 
ward  regulating  trucks  in  this 
State  should  have  careful  study  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  effect.  Transpor¬ 
tation  vitally  affects  New  York  State 
farmers  and  trucks  are  coming  to  be 
an  important  link  in  our  transporta¬ 
tion  system.  In  my  work  as  Public 
Service  Commissioner  I  am  constantly 
confronted  at  public  hearings  on  rail¬ 
road  stations  and  train  abandonments 
with  evidence  which  tends  to  show 
that  local  and  branch  line  railroad 
service  is  being  broken  down  by  trucks 
without  substitution  of  adequate  and 
properly  safeguarded  motor  transpor¬ 
tation.  If  the  purpose  of  truck  regula¬ 
tion  is  to  protect  railroad  investments, 
recent  proposals  to  increase  the  taxa¬ 
tion  on  trucks  will,  of  course,  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  State  and 
perhaps  put  these  trucks  more  nearly 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

But  taxation  alone  will  not  ad¬ 
equately  protect  rail  service.  Two 
types  of  truck  transportation  probably 
cut  into  rail  revenue  more*  severely 
than  any  others.  I  refer  to  large  pri¬ 
vately  owned  public  trucks  and  to  in¬ 
ter-state  public  carrier  trucking. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  at  least  con¬ 
sider  the  control  of  these  by  putting 
a  limitation  on  the  size  of  trucks  and 
trailers?  For  example,  a  limitation 
might  be  imposed  that  trucks  should 
not  be  over  eight  feet  wide,  twelve 
feet  high,  and  thirty-three  feet  long, 
or  some  similar  dimensions,  or  per¬ 
haps  that  truck  and  trailer  together 
should  not  be  more  than  forty  feet 
long  and  the  maximum  load  should 
not  be  over  six  or  eight  tons. 

It  is  probable  that  there  should  be 
some  increase  on  the  taxation  on  very 
heavy  trucks,  although  unless  this  is 
carefully  worked  out  it  may  result  in 
destroying  some  of  the  advantages  of 
trucking  and  may  inflict  hardship  on 
owners  of  small  private  trucks.  There 
are  many  who  believe  that  truck  taxes 
should  be  based  on  use  ratber  than 
possession.  Dr.  Warren  of  Cornell  has 
shown  that  the  average  farm  truck 
travels  only  1,777  miles  a  year  and 
uses  only  224  gallons  of  gasoline.  The 
present  average  registration  fee  for 
such  trucks  is  therefore  more  than  ten 
cents  for  each  gallon  of  gas  consumed 
or  nearly  two  cents  a  mile,  for  the 
distance  which  the  truck  travels.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fee  for  this  type  of  truck  is 
already  too  great  and  should  he  de¬ 
creased  rather  than  increased.  Is  it 
not  fair  to  assume  that  if  any  addition¬ 
al  registration  or  license  fee  is  to  be 
placed  on  trucks  that  it  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  small  farm  trucks  and  possibly 
no  trucks  of  two  or  three  ton  capacity  ? 

Must  Make  Our  Choice 

Incidentally,  producers  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  might  well  ask  themselves  what 
type  of  transportation  is  most  essen¬ 
tial  to  them.  We  must  realize  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  have  branch  line 
railroads  for  use  just  when  we  happen 
to  want  them.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  not  enough  farm  business 
to  warrant  two  complete  competing 
transportation  systems.  But  proper 
coordination  may  make  some  use  of 
both  trucks  and  rail  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  although  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  heavy  trucks  do  far  more 
damage  to  our  highways  than  pleasure 
cars  or  light  trucks,  we  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  truck  transportation  is  es¬ 
sential  to  market  farm  products  that 
we  will  get  no  where  by  taxing  them 
off  our  roads.  The  whole  problem  is 
one  to  which  farmers  could  well  give 
serious  thought.  The  public  must  de¬ 
termine  by  its  selection  of  the  form  of 
transportation  which  gives  the  most 
economical  and  best  service.  The  pub¬ 
lic  interests  should  be  controlling. 


Write  to  your  favorite  seedsmen  for 
their  1932  catalogs  if  you  are  not  al¬ 
ready  on  the  mailing  lists.  Study  these 
catalogs  carefully  and  send  your  or¬ 
ders  early.  Delay  until  the  rush  season 
sometimes  means  that  the  varieties  you 
want  are  exhausted  and  service  will  be 
slow. 


SAVE!  big 

EARLY  DISCOUNTS 
plus  LOWEST  COSTS 

m  zo  YEARS 


Tile  Stave 
Triple  Wall 
Wood  Stave 
Tapestry  Tile 
Glazed  Tile 
Concrete  Stave 
Economy  Sectional 
Crainelox  Coverings 


Don’t  delay — Present  big  winter  discounts  from  rock 
bottom  prices  cannot  be  maintained.  Prices  at  these 
discounts  are  guaranteed  against  decline  throughout 
this  season.  Buy  your  1932  silo  now.  Delivery  when 
you  want  it.  Why  wait  and  pay  more  later  on.  First 
payment  any  time  up  to  next  fall.  Send  now  for  our 
catalogue  comparing  all  popular  types  of  silos.  Also 
comparison  of  prices — present  and  next  spring’s. 
Write  today. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

31  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Fox  Hounds 


— 'Coon  Hounds  and  Spaniels,  Summer 
prices.  Lake  Shore  Kennels.Himrod.N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPI  ES — Sable  &  Wh,  Intelligent  cow  drivers 
•Males  $7.  Females  $4.50.  P. Hamilton,  Cochranville.Pa. 


C_l_ — Shepherd  Puppies,  Males  $5.  heel  drivers. 

ror  oaieM|LT0N  CUNNINGHAM.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS: 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH. 


..Yearling  females  special 
ratters  $5.00.  Young 
stock  males  $2.75:  fe¬ 
males  $3.50:  per  pair  $6. 
Instruction  book  free. 

-  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


CF RR FTC  •  Good  hunters  either  color.  Males  $2.75: 
r  1  D  .  Females  $3.25.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

R.  H.  FARNSWORTH,  -  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 


SOLUTION 

Make  yourl932 harvest 
one  which  will  grade 
higher  than  last  year’s. 

That  is  the  way  to  MAKE 
MORE  MONEY.  The 
orchardist  who  standardizes  on 
ORCHARD  BRAND  has  the  assurance 
that  there  are  no  more  potent,  or  eco¬ 
nomical  insecticides  or  fungicides.  Wher¬ 
ever  fruit  is  grown,  the  ORCHARD 
BRAND  reputation  for  reliability  is 
common  knowledge. 


—  with  and  without  arsenical 

BORDEAUX  DUST 


To  understand  and  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  ORCHARD  BRAND  materials 
in  general  and  for  the  DELAYED 
DORMANT  and  EARLY  SPRING  AP¬ 
PLICATIONS  IN  PARTICULAR  you 
will  find  it  profitable  to  consult  "Cash 
Crops” — our  manual  of  insect  and  disease 

/control.  If  you  have  not  yet  asked  us  to 
send  you  a  copy,  do  so  NOW. 


Clip  the  Coupon 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 

- — Buffalo,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  1932  “Cash  Crops” 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


January  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Clast 

League 

Producer* 

•  Fluid  Milk  _ „ 

1.79 

1.59 

2  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.35 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.36 

2B  Cond  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . . 

1.61 

3  Evap.  Cond.  _ 

Milk  Powder  _____ 

Hard  Cheese _ 

1.55 

1.35 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January  1931.  was 

J3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Holding  Its  Own 

Jan.  23,  Jan.  16,  Jan.  24, 
1932  1932  1931 

24  23'4-24  29(4-30 

23  23  29 

21-23  20  -22%  25*4-28(4 

19  -l9'/2  24  -25 

The  butter  market  held  its  own  during 
the  week  ending  January  23.  Although 

it  failed  to  hold  the  fractional  gain  of 
mid-week,  nevertheless  it  closed  on  par 
with  the  week  previous.  In  these  times 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  mar- 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


QliatlanJ  Pnnio®  — Buggys— Cutters  and  saddles. 

onetiana  ronies  P0NV  farm.  Himrod,  n.  y. 


GOATS 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Higher  than  extra _ 

Extra  (92sc.)  _ 

84-91  score _ — 

Lower  Grades _ 


TOGGENBURGS,  Nubians,  Saanans.  Bucks,  does,  kids. 
Pairs,  trios,  herds.  Goldsboroughs  Goatery,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


SWINE 


Feeders  of  Quality 


Chester  &  Yorksnire  cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  cross. 
All  large  growthy  pigs  ready  to  feed  8-10  weeks  $3.00 
each  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  and  if  not  satisfied 
in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  expense.  Chester  White 
Barrons  8  weeks  old  $3.50  each.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS  ~  PIGS  »  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Nice  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.25  each. 
Vaccination  25c  if  required.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


No  crating  charge. 

WM.  GABRIEL, 


LEXINGTON,  MASS., 


R.  F.  D. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
Vaccinated 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $3.00  EACH 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


SPOTTED  fkinne  ~^OWS,  BOARS,  PIGS.  A.  M. 
pm  and  vllindS  I . 


'KENNEL,  R.l,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


ACRTR  Dairy  Alfalfa  in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable  price 
Ui  r  r,I\  |  c  Hawkins,  Herald  Place,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Notice  to  Producer  Creditors  of  Eastern 
Milk  &  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  to 
Present  Claims 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  the 
Eastern  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  for  milk 
or  cream  of  his  own  production  sold  to 
said  Eastern  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
hereby  required  to  file  with  the  under¬ 
signed  Commissioner  at  the  State  Office 
Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  verified  state¬ 
ment  of  such  claim  on  or  before  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1932. 

Dated:  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  13,  1932. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of 

Agriculture  and  Markets 


ket  is  holding  its  own.  On  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  the  market  showed  an  improved 
tone,  although  there  was  no  trading  to  get 
excited  about.  On  Tuesday,  the  market 
gained  firmness  and  advanced  a  half  cent. 
On  this  same  day  the  market  developed 
an  unusually  strong  tone  in  undergrades. 
The  shortage  of  cheaper  sorts  became 
acute  and  values  advanced  to  the  point 
that  there  was  only  a  2 %  cent  spread  be¬ 
tween  lower  grades  and  the  finest  marks. 
On  Wednesday  the  market  was  barely 
steady  on  the  better  lines  of  butter.  Re¬ 
ceivers  were  holding  butter  with  confi¬ 
dence  but  the  buying  interest  was  light. 
On  Thursday  the  market  showed  a  little 
change.  There  was  plenty  of  fine  butter 
available  and  some  went  into  the  freezers. 
Friday’s  market  opened  w’eak  and  unset¬ 
tled  on  top  grades  especially.  The  half 
cent  advance  was  lost.  In  fact  at  one 
time  extras  could  be  bought  for  22% c 
but  that  price  brought  out  the  speculators 
and  soon  23c  was  prevailing,  on  which 
level  the  market  seemed  full  steady.  On 
Saturday  the  market  continued  its  steady 
tone  with  no  change  in  prices. 

The  big  feature  of  the  market  this  last 
week  was  the  unusual  activity  in  those 
lines  of  butter  grading  lower  to  extras. 
In  an  ordinary  market  this  condition 
would  soon  result  in  a  firmer  market  on 
fancy  lines  but  in  these  days  anything 
can  happen. 

At  the  prevailing  levels  the  trade  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  enough  confidence  to  store 
some  excess  butter.  Advices  indicate  that 
production  is  continuing  on  a  scale  heav¬ 
ier  than  a  year  ago  and  the  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  butter 
coming  this  way.  Chicago  has  turned 
weaker  once  more.  Of  late,  retail  prices 
have  made  a  sharp  reduction  and  con¬ 
sumption  is  expanding  to  the  extent  that 
trade  output  figures  are  once  more  run¬ 
ning  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  On  January  22 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports  had  in 
cold  storage  11,748,000  pounds,  whereas  on 
the  same  week  day  last  year  they  held 
31,226,000  pounds. 


Cheese  Continues  Quiet 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  _ 
Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Fancy  _ 

Held  Average 


Jan.  23,  Jan.  15,  Jan.  24, 
1932  1932  1931 

13-14(4  13  -14'/*  18  -19 
12  12 
16(4-18  21  (4 -22 (4 


The  cheese  market  continues  to  exper¬ 
ience  quiet  trading  on  the  general  run  of 
fresh  goods  and  ordinary  lines  of  fall 
made  cheese.  This  is  the  same  old  story 
we  have  been  repeating  week  after  week. 
The  market  in  Wisconsin  is  reported  to 
be  a  little  firmer  on  fresh  cheese  while 
some  lines  of  cured  cheese  are  slightly 
irregular.  The  New  York  market  on  fresh 
cheese  is  very  quiet  and  draggy.  About 
the  only  line  of  goods  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  of  any  interest  is  held  cheese 
of  high  quality  and  sharp  snappy  flavor. 

Cold  storage  figures  remain  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same  as  they  were.  On  January  22 
the  ten  cities  makinar  daily  reports  had  in 
cold  storage  11,028,000  pounds  of  cheese. 
Last  year  they  held  13,277,000  pounds.  The 
out-of -storage  movement  during  the  week 
since  our  last  report  is  about  on  par  with 
the  same  week  a  year  ago,  possibly,  just 
a  little  shy. 


Eggs  Again  Close  Lower 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan 

.  23. 

Jan.  16, 

Jan.  24, 

HENNERY 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Selected  Extras  . 

21 

-22 '4 

23  -23 '4 

24 '4 -26 

Average  Extras  _ 

20 '4 

21 '4 -22 

23'4  -24 

Extra  Firsts  . — 

19 '4-20 

20'4-2l 

22'4-23 

Firsts  . - 

18(4 

-19 

20 

21 '4 -22 

Undergrades  _ 

19 

Pullets  . . 

16 

-18 

Pewees  . . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

22 

-23'4 

22  -23 

25'4-26'4 

Gathered  . 

17 

-21 

19  -21 '4 

22  -24 '4 

The  situation  in  the  egg  market  con¬ 
tinues  extremely  unsatisfactory,  although 
at  the  close  the  outlook  was  a  little  more 
encouraging.  Retail  rates  have  steadily 
lowered  to  the  extent  that  buying  is  on  a 
much  broader  scale  and  in  some  quarters 
trade  needs  are  being  anticipated.  It  is 
surprising  how  slowly  the  retail  business 
follows  the  wholesale  market  when  prices 
are  on  the  downward  trend,  whereas  they 
are  “Johnny-on-the-Spot”  when  prices 
are  advancing. 

On  Monday,  January  18,  the  market  was 
far  from  satisfactory.  Demand  was  not 
active.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  un¬ 
usual  mild  weather  was  sapping  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  market.  On  Tuesday  posted 
receipts  were  extremely  heavy  which 
further  undermined  the  market  and  prices 
slipped  one-half  cent.  On  Wednesday  the 
market  was  steadier  and  on  mixed  colors 
from  the  West  prices  strengthened  a 
fraction.  However,  prices  did  not  improve 
on  nearbys  although  they  sold  in  a  firmer 
market.  On  Thursday  nearbys  cleared 
reasonably  well  but  any  price  improve¬ 
ment  was  spiked  by  free  offerings  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Whites  at  fractionally  lower 
prices.  On  Friday  the  market  turned 
weaker  and  lost  some  ground  due  to  the 
decline  in  Pacific  Coast  marks.  Saturday’s 
market  was  unchanged. 

The  lower  market  has  had  some  bene¬ 
fits  however.  In  the  first  place  it  has 
greatly  improved  interior  markets.  Under 
present  circumstances  it  appears  most  de- 


sireable  to  stimulate  buying  and  our  in¬ 
terior  markets  have  not  been  buying.  This 
has  been  true  in  the  butter  market  as 
well  as  the  egg  market.  Once  confidence 
is  restored  we  can  begin  to  look  for  a 
gradual  recovery. 

On  Janaury  22  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  684,000 
cases  of  eggs.  On  the  same  week  day  last 
year  they  held  711,000.  Advices  indicate 
that  production  in  the  central  West  is  not 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  it  appeared  to  be 
a  week  ago.  South  Central  states  report 
increasing  production. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Closes  in 
Poor  Shape 


Jan.  23, 

Jan.  16, 

Jan.  24, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1391 

Colored  .  _. 

_  16-19 

18-20 

22-23 

Leghorn  . . 

14-17 

18 

18-22 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

-  15-17 

14-15 

21-26 

Leghorn  _ 

-  14-15 

13-14 

19-20 

BROILERS 

Colored  . . 

_  10-21 

12-23 

34-40 

Leghorn  . . 

_  17-18 

17-18 

35-37 

Old  Roosters _ 

_  10 

10 

14-15 

Capons  . — 

.  25-28 

25-30 

32-35 

Turkeys  . 

18-32 

20-32 

30-40 

Ducks,  Nearby  _ 

18-25 

18-27 

24-28 

Geese  . . .  . 

_  14-15 

15-18 

18-20 

The  live  poultry  market  had  another 
bad  week  from  January  18  to  23  inclusive. 
Trade  opened  on  the  18th  like  a  house  on 
fire  with  fowls  selling  at  22c.  By  mid¬ 
week  it  was  realized  that  the  supply  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  trade  needs.  Even 
on  Tuesday  it  was  realized  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  started  too  high  and  from  then 
on  it  was  a  case  of  steady  decline.  Light 
fowls  of  good  quality  have  sold  the  best. 
Chickens  have  not  brought  any  money 
although  there  are  not  many  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Pullets  cleared  well  at  20  to  23  cents 
for  colored  and  16  to  17  cents  for  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  broiler  market  is  a  regular 
battle  ground  with  prices  covering  an  ex¬ 
tremely  wide  range.  Average  Rocks  have 
sold  anywhere  from  10c  to  19c  while  Reds 
have  sold  at  12c  to  18c.  Hen  turkeys  still 
bring  30c  to  32c  while  old  toms  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  sell  at  18c  to  20c. 

The  live  poultry  market  is  badly 
shaken.  Farmers  who  have  only  a  few 
birds  to  ship  will  undoubtedly  do  better 
if  they  tried  the  local  market.  This  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  limited 
amount  of  out  door  work  possible,  house 
to  house  canvassing  will  frequently  drum 
up  trade  and  offer  a  most  satisfactory 
outlet  at  good  prices. 

In  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Market 

The  weather  during  the  week  ending 
January  23  was  more  favorable  for  the 
apple  market  and  trade  picked  up  to  some 
extent  with  supplies  clearing  in  better 
shape.  Toward  the  close,  after  the  heavy 
buying  of  the  week  was  over,  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  no  more  than  steady.  Bald¬ 
wins  are  generally  quoted  at  75c  to 
$1.13;  Delicious  85c  to  $1.50;  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  95c  to  $1.50;  King  75c  to  $1;  McIntosh 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  Northern  Spy  $1  to  $1.50; 
Wealthy  75c  to  $1.13.  Poor  lots  of  all 
these  varieties  sell  at  varying  prices  un¬ 
der  the  lower  figures. 

Maine  potatoes  weakened  during  the 
week  ending  January  23,  rather  heavy  ac¬ 
cumulations  piled  up  and  the  trade  did 
not  take  hold.  Long  Islands  generally 
bring  $1.60  to  $1.85  per  150  pound  sack 
while  Maines  bring  $1.50  to  $1.65.  It  looks 
as  though  the  market  will  fail  to  hold 
these  prices  unless  the  more  wintry 
weather  on  January  25  stiffens  demand. 

The  cabbage  market  has  slipped  again 
with  the  mild  weather  prevailing.  How¬ 
ever,  the  retail  market  still  holds  the  price 
at  3c  a  pound. 

The  onion  market  is  about  the  same  as 
it  was  last  week.  Eastern  Yellows  are 
quoted  at  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Receipts  are  light 
but  storage  holdings  are  liberal. 

In  the  dried  fruit  market  trading  in 
State  apples  continues  very  light.  Boxed 
goods  grading  fancy  are  quoted  at  9%c 
to  10c  per  pound  with  choice  at  7%c  to  8c 
and  prime  at  6%c  to  7c.  State  chops  range 
from  2%c  for  prime  to  4%c  for  fancy. 
Stocks  are  extremely  light  and  statistical¬ 
ly  the  market  is  in  very  good  shape.  If 
demand  were  to  improve  prices  would 
undoubtedly  advance  rapidly. 

Hay  Market  Easier 

The  New  York  hay  market  slipped  about 
$1  per  ton  during  the  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  23.  Early  in  the  week  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  markets  received  plentiful 
supplies,  the  bulk  of  which  consisted 
principally  of  No.  3  grade  hay  of  mixed 
stock.  No.  1  timothy  was  very  scarce. 
Clover  mixtures  generally  bring  from  $12 
to  $17  with  grass  at  $11  to  $17.  First  cut¬ 
ting  State  alfalfa  is  quoted  at  $17  to  $20 
for  No.  1.  Rye  straw  is  dull  and  although 
it  is  quoted  at  $19  to  $20,  some  sales  are 
quoted  at  concessions.  It  certainly  is  a 
most  unusual  condition  when  rye  straw 
is  quoted  at  or  above  the  level  of  the 
best  grades  of  timothy  hay. 

Philadelphia  reports  $14  to  $17  for  tim¬ 
othy  with  rye  straw  at  $14  to  $15  and  oat 
and  wheat  straw  at  $10  to  $11. 

Boston  is  experiencing  quiet  demand 
but  receipts  have  been  rather  light  and 


S.  L.  Strivings  Dies  Suddenly 

S.  L.  Strivings  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  at  Castile,  Wyoming  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  January  22.  Mr.  Strivings 
was  formerly  master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  He  was  the  first  master 
of  the  Castile  Grange  at  its  organi¬ 
zation  in  1905  and  also  served  as 
master  of  the  Wyoming  Pomona 
Grange.  He  served  for  six  years  as 
chaplain  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  and  for  two  years  as  State 
grange  lecturer.  He  was  elected 
State  master  in  1927  and  held  that 
office  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Strivings  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  and  also  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Sun¬ 
day  School  Association,  trustee  of 
Syracuse  University  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Wyoming  County 
schools. 

He  was  examiner  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at  Albany  and 
was  a  director  of  several  financial 
institutions.  He  was  a  member  of 
both  the  Masons  and  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows. 

Besides  his  widow,  Mr.  Strivings 
is  survived  by  three  sons,  Roy, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  ;  Roscoe,  High¬ 
land  Mills,  and  Victor,  Rochester, 
and  five  grandchildren. 


there  is  little  or  no  overstock  on  hand. 
Buying  is  only  for  immediate  trade  needs 
and  requirements.  Quotations  are  being 
held  fairly  steady  at  $19.50  for  No.  1  tim¬ 
othy;  $18  for  No.  2;  $17  for  No.  3;  Eastern 
Fine  $15.50 ;  red  clover  mixed  $18.50 ;  al- 
syke  clover  mixed  $19. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Jan.  23, 

Jan.  16, 

Jan.  24, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

.58 

.5914 

.82% 

Corn,  (May) _ _ 

.40 '4 

.41% 

.66% 

Oats.  (May) . . . 

.25% 

.26  % 

.32% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2,  Red . 

.74% 

.75 '4 

.98 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

.51% 

.53% 

.82% 

Oats,  No.  2  . — 

.38 

.38% 

.43 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  _ 

19.00 

19.00 

24.00 

Spring  Bran  _ 

15.00 

15.00 

18.00 

Hard  Bran  . . 

17.00 

17.00 

22.00 

Standard  Mids  . . 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

18.00 

18.00 

23.00 

Flour  Mids  . . . 

16.00 

16.00 

20.00 

Red  Dog  . . 

17.00 

17.00 

21.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

18.00 

18.00 

28.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

17.00 

17.00 

27.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

18.00 

17.00 

28.00 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

18.00 

18.00 

33.00 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

24.00 

24.00 

35.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

19.50 

19.50 

30.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

20.50 

20.50 

32.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

21.50 

21.50 

34.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 

32.50 

32.50 

34.50 

Beet  Pulp  . 

19.50 

19.50 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Bean  Market  Very  Quiet 

The  bean  market  is  experiencing  very 
quiet  demand.  Country  markets  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  weakening  and  trending 
lower  on  State  Marrows  and  White  kid¬ 
neys.  Marrows  closed  on  January  23  at 
$3  to  $3.50;  pea  beans  $2.50  to  $2.85;  med¬ 
ium  Great  Northerns  $2.25  to  $2.90;  red 
kidney  $2.75  to  $3.25;  white  kidneys  $4.25 
to  $4.85;  round  cranberries  $4.50  to  $5.10; 
yellow  eyes  $3.50  to  $4.25. 

Livestock  and  Meats 

CATTLE— Steers  scarce,  slow,  weak  to 
unevenly  lower.  Loan  medium  Ohio  short 
fed  steers  $5.75.  Cows  scarce,  steady,  odd 
lot  low  cutter  to  common  $1.25-$3.50.  Not 
enough  bulls  to  make  a  market. 

VEALERS— Scarce,  steady.  Best  near¬ 
by  vealers  $10.50.  Few  common  and  med¬ 
ium  $6.00-$8.00. 

HOGS— Steady  to  strong.  Good  to 
choice,  160-210  lb.,  $4.75-$4.85. 

LAMBS— SHEEP— No  sheep  nor  lambs 
of  consequence  on  sale.  Small  lot  com¬ 
mon  Delaware  lambs  $5.50. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— Re¬ 
ceipts  moderate  during  the  week.  Trad¬ 
ing  fair  all  through.  Market  steady  all  the 
week.  Fresh  receipts  per  pound :  Choice, 
all  weights,  12-13c,  a  few  extra  fancy, 
90-120  lbs.,  at  a  premium;  fair  to  good, 
10- 12c ;  small,  50  lbs.  and  under,  8-9c. 

DRESSED  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— Re¬ 
ceipts  light  to  moderate  during  the  week, 
demand  slow  and  limited  all  through. 
Market  barely  steady.  Per  head,  poor  to 
fancy,  $2.00-$6.00.  Immitations,  $1.00-$3.00 

DRESSED  DOMESTIC  RABBITS— Re¬ 
ceipts  and  demand  light,  prices  ranging 
from  15-20c  per  pound. 

LIVE  DOMESTIC  RABBITS— Receipts 
moderate  all  through  the  week.  Trading 
slow  and  stock  accumulating.  Market 
steady,  10-15c  per  pound. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Farm  Bureau  Favors  Rural  Aid--Grange  Will  Hold  Annual  Meeting  Feb.  1-4 


THE  board  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
in  session  January  19,  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
hotel,  went  on  record  as  unanimously  fa¬ 
voring  the  policy  that  costs  of  rights  of 
way  for  state  highways  should  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  state.  The  farm  bureau 
officials  showed  concern  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  policy  whereby  the  counties  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  meeting  heavy  obligations 
in  the  costs  of  rights  of  way  for  con¬ 
struction  and  reconstruction  of  the  state 
highway  system,  also  for  the  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  removing  snow  from  the 
state  highways. 

The  federation  directors  gave  careful 
consideration  to  the  condition  of  the 
dairy  industry  caused  by  the  decline  in 
milk  prices.  The  feeling  prevailed  among 
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We  Have  a  New  Address 


N  February  1,  the  editorial 
A/  and  advertising  departments 
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I 
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of  the  American  Agriculturist 
will  move  to  their  new  home  at 
415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
(L  City.  Our  subscription  and  print¬ 
ing  departments  remain  at  10 
v  North  Cherry  Street,  Pough-  «. 
(lj  keepsie,  N.  Y.  Remember  to  send  j) 
all  mail  to  our  new  address  at  " 
415  Lexington  Avenue,  New. 
York  City,  as  otherwise  your 
J  reply  will  be  delayed. 
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the  directors  that  more  information 
should  be  made  available  regarding  the 
costs  of  milk  distribution  which  appar¬ 
ently  are  responsible  for  the  very  great 
price  spread  now  existing  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  A  resolution  passed 
by  the  board,  requests  the  legislature  and 
Governor  Roosevelt  to  set  up  a  legisla¬ 
tive  commission,  to  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gate  the  practices  and  policies  of  milk 
distributors  and  to  find  due  cause  justi¬ 
fying  the  wide  spread  between  producer 
and  consumer  prices. 


Recommend  Early  TB  Cleanup 

Bovine  eradication  was  viewed  by  the 
board  of  directors  as  an  agricultural  pro¬ 
blem  of  immediate  concern  and  position 
of  the  farm  bureau  was  reiterated,  that 
the  state  should  adopt  a  policy  to  com¬ 
plete  all  of  the  initial  testing  during  the 
next  three  years.  New  York  State  still 
has  a  large  number  of  untested  herds. 
According  to  the  history  of  cow  prices, 
the  state  can  save  money  by  completing 
the  testing  during  the  next  three  years. 

The  financial  condition  of  rural  New 
York  was  discussed  at  great  length  by 
the  federation  board  and  great  concern 
surrounded  the  problem  of  financing  farm 
operations  and  the  1932  crops.  In  a  re¬ 
solution  the  farm  bureau  is  asking  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  and  the  state  legislature 
to  develop  legislation,  permitting  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  credit  corporations  to  facili¬ 
tate  use  of  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  system  as  a  means  of  helping  to 
finance  farm  operations. 

The  directors  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  included :  C.  R.  White,  Ionia, 
president;  George  W.  Lamb,  Hubbards- 
ville;  Charles  Stiles,  Moira;  E.  J.  Lonis, 
Hannibal ;  W.  W.  Hawley,  Batavia ;  Cor¬ 
nelius  Van  Duyne,  Auburn ;  Howard 
Seely,  Goshen ;  E.  V.  Titus,  Glen  Cove, 
and  C.  E.  Ladd,  Ithaca.  Others  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  L.  R.  Simons,  Ithaca, 
state  county  agent  leader;  B.  W.  Miller, 
Owego,  legislative  representative  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  federation, 
and  E.  S.  Foster,  Ithaca,  general  secre¬ 
tary. 


Grange  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

THE  fifty-ninth  annual  session  of  the 
v  York  State  Grange  will  be  held  in 
Albany  at  the  State  Armory  from  Mon¬ 
day  until  Thursday,  February  1  to  4. 

On  Monday  the  Grange  League  Feder¬ 
ation  Exchange  will  hold  an  executive 
session.  The  regular  sessions  of  the 
grange  will  open  in  the  Sixth  Degree  on 
Tuesday  morning  at  ten  A.  M.,  with 
officers,  reports  and  routine  business. 
Wednesday  will  see  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  in  addition  to  special  programs  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion,  among  which  is 
the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington.  Thurs¬ 
day  will  be  taken  up  with  the  regular 


legislative  work  of  the  State  Grange,  in 
preparation  for  the  Sixth  Degree  which 
will  be  conferred  on  a  class  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  thousand  members  on 
Thursday  evening. 

Plan  to  attend  the  State  Grange  session 
whether  you  are  a  delegate  or  not.  New 
lines  of  thought  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  way  your  State  organization 
works  will  more  than  repay  you  for  the 
time  spent. 

Annual  Farm  and  Home 
W eek  —  M aster  Farmer 
Banquet  a  Feature 

THE  twenty-fifth  annual  farm  and 
home  week  program  at  Cornell,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  to  20,  includes  entertainment  in 
addition  to  instruction  in  almost  any  as¬ 
pect  of  New  York  state  agriculture. 

Ninety-nine  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  the  alumni  banquet,  and  the  state 
dramatics  contest,  all  scheduled  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  farm  and  home  week  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  is  typical  of  one  of  the  five  days  of 
the  agricultural  program.  Visitors  must 
choose  the  lectures  they  wish  to  attend 
from  three  to  twelve  available  events 
each  hour  of  the  day,  except  at  2  o’clock 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
when  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Senator  Seabury  S.  Mastick,  and  nation¬ 
al  grange  master  L.  J.  Tabor  speak  in 
Bailey  Hall,  the  largest  Auditorium  at 
the  collegg.  The  complete  program  which 
lists  about  600  separate  events,  is  avail¬ 
able,  free.  Address  requests  for  programs 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Do  not  forget  the  Master  Farmer 
Banquet  Thursday  evening.  So  long  as 
they  last  tickets  may  be  secured  from 
American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington 
Ave.,  for  51.75  each. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

ON  old  scrap  book  belonging  to  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  con¬ 
tains  clippings  and  data  from  “The 
Friend,”  an  early  Quaker  publication, 
about  the  famous  icy-summer  of  1816, — 
116  years  ago.  The  first  three  months  of 
1816  were  so  warm,  that  the  fires  were  al¬ 
most  needless,  but  in  May  buds  and  fruit 
were  frozen. 

Corn  was  killed  and  replanted  several 
times  unsuccessfully.  Temperatures  for 
June  were  history’s  coldest  for  that  lati¬ 
tude.  In  July,  ice  formed  in  New  England 
States  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
York,  and  there  was  ice  again  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  frost  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

The  Buffalo  weather  bureau  reports 
that  temperatures  in  Western  New  York 
have  run  on  an  average  of  about  14  de¬ 
grees  above  normal  for  the  first  half  of 
January,  the  highest  record  since  1880. 

Although  the  groundhog  is  not  suppos¬ 
ed  to  come  out  of  his  hole  until  February 
2nd,  Chautauqua  County  hunters  report 
having  seen  two  in  fields  near  Cassadaga 
January  8th,  and  also  robins  in  the  woods 
a  week  earlier.  Niagara  County,  too,  re¬ 
ports  the  early  appearance  of  ground¬ 
hogs,  and  a  denizen  of  Letchworth  Park, 
coming  out  to  see  what  it  was  all  about 
even  got  his  picture  in  the  Buffalo  even¬ 
ing  news;  but  an  old  Indian  of  the  Tona- 
wanda  reservation  says — "Nice  now, — 
bimeby  so  much  snow  you  can’t  walk.” 

At  Batavia  a  butterfly  was  caught  on 
January  8th  and  green  apples  the  size 
of  marbles  were  picked  at  Niagara  Falls 
on  the  same  date.  Grass  shows  green, 
winter  wheat  is  growing  and  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Olean  have  tapped  their 
maple  trees  and  report  sap  flowing  as 
freely  as  in  the  spring. 

Niagara  County  has  an  epidemic  of 
spring  fever.  In  the  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds  bicycles,  baseballs,  and  skipping 
ropes  are  seen  instead  of  sleds  and 
skates.  There  are  reports  that  bullheads 
and  perch  are  biting,  several  nimrods 
have  tried  their  luck,  and  golfers  have 
been  crying  “fore”  on  the  links.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  14th,  the  weather  was  like  that  of 
a  June  day.  Honey  bees  were  seen  in 
gardens  near  Fredonia,  Chautauqua 
County,  and  at  Arcade,  Wyoming  Coun¬ 
ty,  Donald  Bentley,  Merle  Casey,  Robert 
Waters,  and  Gordon  Roberts  donned  their 
bathing  suits  and  went  in  swimming  in 
Bray’s  creek.  January  15th,  Buffalo  had 
a  severe  thunderstorm,  and  all  western 


New  York  was  deluged  with  rain  until 
January  18th,  brought  a  falling  tempera¬ 
ture  with  snow  in  some  sections.  Truly, 
topsy-turvy  weather. 

Of  the  nine  Master  Farmers  named  in 
this  State  for  1931,  two  are  from  Western 
New  York:  Robert  Call  of  Batavia,  Gene¬ 
see  County,  and  N.  J.  Hall,  Lockport, 
Niagara  County;  and  of  six  medals 
awarded  for  outstanding  4-H  Club,  and 
Scout  work,  four  were  won  by  Western 
New  York  boys.  William  Ernest,  Lock- 
port,  Niagara  County,  and  Stephen  Bur- 
ritt,  Hilton,  Monroe  County,  Boy  Scouts ; 
and  John  D.  Gleason,  Chautauqua,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  and  John  Sweatman,  Lit¬ 
tle  Valley,  Cattaraugus  County,  4-H  Club 
members. 

Charles  E.  Storrs,  former  Junior  pro¬ 
ject  leader  for  Genesee  County  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Genesee  Orleans  Vegetable 
Growers’  Co-operative  Association  who 
resigned  last  year  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Produce  Reporters  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  again  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  Manager  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers  Association. 


New  York  County  Notes 

FRANKLIN  COUNT  Y— “S  p  r  i  n  g” 
weather  prevails.  Roads  are  again  dry 
and  dusty,  snow  is  gone.  In  Burke  two 
men  tapped  maples  and  made  two  and 
one-half  gallons  of  syrup.  Green  onions 
were  pulled  from  a  garden  in  Malone. 
Flowers  bloomed,  trees  and  shrubs  bud¬ 
ded.  A  woman  resident  of  this  county, 
aged  one  hundred  and  five  years,  stated 
recently  that  she  could  remember  but  a 
couple  of  other  winters  so  mild  as  this 
has  been,  in  her  lifetime.  Lawns  have 
been  mowed,  and  four  farmers,  at  least 
have  plowed  land. 

Dr.  V.  B.  Hart  of  Cornell,  and  George 
Fitts  of  Cortland,  were  speakers  at  a 
dairymen’s  mass  meeting  in  Malone,  re¬ 
cently.  About  500  attended.  Three  farmers 
of  the  County  went  into  bankruptcy  last 
week. 

Growers  are  said  to  be  receiving  20c  a 
bushel  for  potatoes.  A  local  firm  is  ship¬ 
ping  about  two  carloads  weekly  to  cen¬ 
tral  markets. 

A  committee  of  local  dairymen  has 
been  formed  and  organized  since  the 
mass  meeting  last  week,  and  has  invited 
the  committee  from  Clinton  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Counties  to  meet  with  them  so  that 
any  steps  taken  later  for  the  benefit  of 
the  milk  situation  may  have  three  coun¬ 
ties  backing  the  plans.  It  is  hoped  later 
to  combine  with  still  other  counties  in  a 
program  to  benefit  dairying. 

GENESEE  COUNTY — We  are  having 
remarkable  January  weather.  Some  days 
are  as  warm  as  spring  and  there  has 
been  very  little  snow. 

A  Farm  Bureau  drive  is  on  for  farmers 
to  enroll  in  the  Grow  Paying  Pullets 
campaign.  S.  R.  Shaplen,  assistant  Farm 
Bureau  agent,  reported  that  only  14  per 
cent  were  lost  in  the  2,300  flocks  enrolled, 
while  a  survey  of  123  farms  in  New  York 
State  showed  a  loss  of  28%. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— T  h  e  weather 
has  been  like  spring  during  the  past 
week  and  icemen  are  beginning  to  won¬ 
der  where  they  will  obtain  their  season’s 
supply.  Prices  are  very  low  for  all  farm 
products.  Butter  is  selling  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cents  a  pound,  eggs  are 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen. 
Hides  bring  two  cents  a  pound  and  beef 
ranges  from  five  to  eleven  cents  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  cut.  The  only  high  product 
that  the  Sullivan  County  farmers  have 
is  taxes. 

CLINTON  COUNTY — A  mass  meeting 
on  the  milk  question  was  held  in  Platts- 
burg  on  January  13th.  There  were  over 
400  in  attendance.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  such  action  as  necessary 
to  secure  a  better  price  for  milk.  Frost 
is  now  all  gone  and  dirt  roads  are  nearly 
impassible.  Last  year  at  this  time  we 
were  buried  in  snow  instead  of  mud. 
There  is  very  little  market  for  any  farm 
produce,  even  at  ruinously  low  prices. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY— We  are  having 
an  unusually  open  winter,  having  had 
but  very  light  snows,  just  enough  so  we 
had  a  white  Christmas.  Today  it  has 
been  very  warm,  so  I  trimmed  apple 
brush  in  my  shirt  sleeves.  We  have  had 
enough  rain  to  help  the  water  supply. 
The  best  thing  that  has  happened  in  this 
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(P  Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at  (s 
g.  12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports  X 
y  (Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
«  4:40):  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 

(f  and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
».  Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
y  (Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
lk  (Wed.  at  12:20):  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
(f  (Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 

&  at  12:30) — Tues..  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Frl.  at 
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f  TUESDAY—  Feb.  2 

12:35 — "Old  Fashioned  Winters,”  Jared  Van 
SI  Wagenen,  Jr. 

A  12:45 — "Half  the  Wood  and  Half  the  Hay,” 

(T  C.  M.  Slack.  Manager,  Washington 

o.  County  Farm  Bureau. 

V  WEDNESDAY— Feb.  3 

(p  12:35 — "When  Cows  Milk  Too  Hard  or  Too 
1  Easy,”  Dr.  J.  N.  Frost,  N.  Y.  S.  Vet- 

h\  erinary  College. 

J  THURSDAY— Feb.  4 

12:35 — “Cooperative  Organization,”  W.  J.  Bird- 
Sl  sail,  Specialist  in  Cooperation,  N.  Y.  S. 

y  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

jk  12:45 — "The  Early  Agriculture  of  Fulton 
[T  County,  N.  Y.”  H.  L.  Hoyt,  Manager, 

«.  Fulton  County  Farm  Bureau, 

j )  FRIDAY— Feb.  5 

f  12:35 — "Some  Legal  Aspects  of  Education”  (I 
Charles  A.  Brind,  Asst.,  Law  Division,  » 

fC\  N.  Y.  S.  Dept  of  Education.  Jl 

J l  8:30— WGY  FARM  FORUM  S7 

8:30— "Agriculture  and  the  News- 

papers.”  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Pub-  « 

Q\  lisher.  J) 

j l  8:40 — ‘What  the  Commonwealth  and  y 

/P  Southern  is  Striving  to  Accom-  (L 

X  plish  in  Rural  Electrification,”  '3 

S)  W.  H.  Sammis,  Vice-president,  Jj 

J7  Commonwealth  and  Southern  y 

f  Corporation. 

8:45 — Farm  Question  Box  ’3 

S)  SATURDAY— Feb.  6  J) 

A  12:17 — -WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Baby  Chicks,  Al-  /f 
(T  bany  County  4-H  Clubs).  VS 


County  and  vicinity,  took  place  in  Can¬ 
andaigua  on  the  9th  of  January  when  the 
doors  of  the  Ontario  County  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  Bank  were  opened  to  the  public.  It 
had  been  closed  three  months.  Its  rat¬ 
ing  had  always  been  of  the  best,  and  its 
closing  was  a  great  handicap  to  business 
in  general.  The  opening  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  generosity  of  stockholders 
and  others  in  coming  forward  to  its  res¬ 
cue.  Its  assets  at  present  are  one  half 
million  dollars  more  than  its  liabilities. 
So  it  starts  in  with  the  confidence  of  the 
community. — E.  T.  B. 


Potato  Acreage  Cut 

REPORTS  received  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  of  southern  early  and  of  intermedi¬ 
ate-crop  potatoes  show  a  greater  degree 
of  uncertainty  concerning  plans  for  the 
approaching  season’s  plantings  than  has 
prevailed  for  several  years  past.  Al¬ 
though  expenses  will  average  lower  on 
many  important  items  entering  into  the 
cost  of  producing  potatoes,  credit  is  re¬ 
stricted  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  the 
usual  financing  to  grow  a  crop  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  a  majority  of  the  reports. 

For  18  States  growing  a  commercial 
early  or  intermediate  crop,  the  reported 
January  1  plans  indicate  a  prospective 
planting  of  256,030  acres,  which  would  be 
about  23%  less  than  the  1931  acreage  and 
slightly  below  the  reduced  acreage  of 
1929.  The  intermediate  States,  as  a  group, 
report  plans  for  a  slightly  increased 
acreage. 


Clippings 

The  Steuben  County  Association  of 
Grange  Masters  and  Lecturers  held  its 
annual  conference  in  Bath  January  19, 
with  more  than  100  members  present  re¬ 
presenting  all  of  the  44  Granges  in  the 
county. 

*  *  * 

Ziba  L.  Quier  of  Jamestown,  former 
president  of  the  Chautauqua  Lake  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  planted  a  row  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  one  of  his  farm  tracts  Saturday, 
January  16,  and  declared  his  faith  in 
Chautauqua  weather  is  so  strong  that  he 
hopes  to  be  eating  from  the  crop  Easter 
Sunday. 

*  *  • 

Wisconsin  and  Ohio  shared  the  honor 
of  being  designated  as  modified  accredit¬ 
ed  tuberculosis-free  areas  on  January  1, 
1932.  Thus  these  two  Mid-West  states  are 
the  fifth  and  sixth  in  the  nation  to  clean 
up  bovine  tuberculosis.  Indiana  was  so 
designated  last  summer. 
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TO  BUILD  HUSKIER. 

-/chicks 


IAREFLJLLY  conducted  tests  on  our  experimental  farm  prove  that, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  chicks  fed  on  B-B  Vitamized  All 
Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  weigh  17%  heavier  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  than  chicks  raised  on  ordinary  feed. 


This  remarkable  extra  gain  in  weight  with  B-B  Starter  Rations  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  uniform  high  quality,  cleanliness  and  perfect  balance.  The  Growth 
and  Vigor  Vitamins  A  and  B,  the  Sunshine  Vitamin  D,  all  so  necessary  to 
chick  life  and  development  are  contained  in  ample  quantity  through  such 
health-giving  ingredients  as  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Milk  Sugar  Feed,  Dried  Butter¬ 
milk,  Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Fish  Meal  and  other  health  providing 
concentrates  and  minerals. 


B-B  Chick  Starter  Rations  contain  everything  necessary  to  chick  health 
and  growth.  No  other  feed  is  needed.  B-B  builds  big  vigorous  frames,  size¬ 
able  digestive  tracts,  strong  legs  and  gives  perfect  feather  development. 
With  it  you  will  lose  fewer  birds.  And  best  of  all,  you  will  accomplish  all 
of  this  at  a  surprisingly  low  feed  cost. 

B-B  Chick  Starter  Rations  are  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if  they  do  not 
produce  sturdier,  better-feathered  chicks,  eliminate  rickets  and  cut  mor¬ 
tality  rate  that  you  can  return  the  empty  bags  with  your  figures  to  your 
dealer  and  get  your  money  back.  Plan  now  to  raise  this  season’s  hatch  on 
B-B  Chick  Starter  Rations.  It’s  the  right  start  toward  a  most  successful 
poultry  year.  See  your  B-B  dealer  now.  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo. 


MOST  PRODUCTIVE  .  .  .YET  SURPRISINGLY 

LOW  IN  COST 


HJ  l  t  a  m  l  3  e  cL 

HICK  STARTER 
RATION 


AT  SAVINGS 


Strong,  Healthy 
Chicks  from  money¬ 


making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C.M.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain. . $  8 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns-  -Everlay  Strain . $  8 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . — . $10 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . . . . . $  8 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . ....  $  6 

lie  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard’*  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— TancredI  Ferria!  Fisbel!  Shcppardf 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  TT1|r 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  **  ■  ■  J 
same  priceoreven  less?  We  ship  GO.D.,  guaran-  . 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stoat,  healthy  I 
chicks.  for  bill  colored  CotcJof  cod  Bcomotay  Price*. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Purport,  N.T, 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $11  per  100;  $31  per 
300;  $51.50  per  500;  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfelterrville,  Pa. 


20—  CENTURY  CHICKS 


{FREE 


CHICKS  6'/2c  AND  UP 
— We  ship  C.O.D.  Live 
delivery.  “Marvel’’  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices. 

World’s  best  strains.  Also 
baby  ducklings.  Write  for  literature. 
rTAi,„  20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY, 

Box  R.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds . . .  10.00  47.50  90 

light  Mix  $7-100;  Heavy  Mix  $8-100.  100%  live  delivery, 
p  P  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  United  Strain  Leghorns. . $8  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks.. . . - .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks . ---  7.00  35.00  70.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Class  "A”  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  extra  heavy  laying  strain.  Several  varieties.  No 
money  down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  today  for  our  new  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND.  MICH.  R.  2A 


AMERICAN  ANCONAS 


-Breeders  Tested — 
-Extra  Large — Ex¬ 
ceptional  Matings — Free  Catalog — Low  Prices. 

AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply.  Rks.  ... 

R. I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes.... 

S. C.  Wh.  Leg.  Hollywood  Str.. 

S.C.  Brown  &  Black  Leg . 

S.C.  Mottled  Anconas - - 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A, 


25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

.$2.75  $5.25 

$10  $48.75  $95 

2.75 

5.25 

10 

48.75 

95 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

Best  laying  strains. 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns— - - $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . .  9.00  42.50  80 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  Light  Mix  $7.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

PRODUCED  FROM  OUR  OWN  BREEDERS 

from  B?stw.  d!*  Reds-Rocks-Leghorns 

Write  for  our  price  list  now. 

HOBBY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  INC.,  Hoo.ick  Fall*,  N.  Y. 


s.  C.  White 
LEGHORNS 

New  catalog  ready. 


Chicks  bred  for  quick  maturing 
high  producers.  Bloodtested, 
trapnested,  pedigreed.  Hardy 
northern  bred.  Disease-free. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm, Pulaski, N.Y. 


“PURE  BRED”  rHirY<!?9  per  ,0°-  Heavy  mixed 
BARRED  ROCK  '■'IiiVlW $7  per  ioo.  Prompt  ser¬ 
vice  C  O.  D.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHARLES  F.  EWING,  R.  2.  McCLURE,  PENNA. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Worms  Cut  Profits 

CHICKEN  may  carry  twenty 
worms  or  more  and  not  show  any 
signs  of  having  worms,  but  the  worms 
are  eating  into  your  feed  bill  just  the 
same  by  absorbing  nutrients  from  the 
birds  that  would  have  gone  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  eggs  or  meat. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  worms  that 
are  common.  The  gizzard  worm  which 
bores  into  the  gizzard  lining  and  buries 
itself  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  gizzard. 
The  tape  worm,  a  flat  segmented  worm 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  of  the  intestinal  tract. 
The  round  worm,  which  is  round  and 
one  to  two  inches  long  which  works 
its  way  through  the  intestinal  tract 
and  also  absorbs  its  nutrients  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  tract. 
The  caecal  worm  that  is  found  in  the 
caeca  is  one-fourth  to  one  inch  long. 

The  gizzard,  round,  and  caecal 
worms  reproduce  by  laying  eggs,  while 
the  tape  worm  reproduces  by  segmen¬ 
tation.  That  is,  after  a  segment  ma¬ 
tures  it  breaks  off  from  its  parent  and 
adheres  to  the  lining  of  the  intestine 
or  passes  out  to  be  picked  up  by  other 
birds. 

Strict  sanitary  measures  are  helpful 
in  controlling  worms.  A  five  per  cent 
solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid  coming 
in  contact  with  worm  eggs  will  kill 
them. 

The  capsule  method  of  treating  birds 
for  worms  is  being  used  quite  exten¬ 
sively  since  each  bird  receives  its  pro¬ 
per  dosage.  There  are  a  number  of 
capsules  on  the  market  which  contain 
such  ingredients  as  nicotine  sulphate, 
pyrethaum,  and  kamala  which  have 
proven  efficient  in  killing  worms.  The 
best  time  to  treat  pullets  for  worms  is 
the  day  before  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  winter  quarters.  A  good  time  to 
treat  layers  is  when  they  are  out  of 
production. 

— Rhode  Island  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Moist  Air  Rises 

THERE  is  a  fairly  general  opinion 
that  dry  air  is  lighter  than  damp 
air  and  this  opinion  has  some  influence 
upon  methods  of  poultry  house  venti¬ 
lation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  air  rises 
as  it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture 
which  makes  it  obvious  that  the  out¬ 
let  for  moist,  impure  air  should  be 
near  the  top  of  the  house  if  this  excess 
moisture  is  to  be  removed  by  air  cir¬ 
culation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  air 
intake  should  be  somewhat  lower  and 
then  the  fresh,  cool,  dry  air  will  enter 
the  house  and  accumulate  near  the 
floor  where  it  takes  up  moisture  as  it 
becomes  warmer. 

The  principal  difficulty  comes  during 
periods  when  the  outside  air  is  prac¬ 
tically  saturated  with  moisture  before 
it  enters  the  house.  In  such  cases,  the 
only  practical  way  to  keep  the  house 
dry  is  to  raise  the  temperature  inside 
the  house.  Although  the  body  heat  of 
the  birds  will  raise  the  temperature 
some,  it  has  been  found  that  artifical 
heat  is  essential  if  the  house  is  to  be 
kept  absolutely  dry. 


About  Confining  Chicks 

DON’T  confine  chicks  unless  forced  to 
do  so,  is  the  recommendation  of  J.  C. 
Taylor,  poultry  specialist  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Even  semi¬ 
confinement  is  not  advised  this  year, 
except  under  special  conditions.  Obser¬ 
vations  of  hundreds  of  flocks  in  the 
State  during  the  last  two  years  has 
lead  the  specialists  to  recommend  the 
former  methods  of  rearing  chicks. 

In  summing  up  the  requirements  for 
the  growth  of  healthy  chicks,  Prof. 
Taylor  advises  poultrymen  to  brood 
their  birds  with  coal  brooders.  Avoid 
over-crowding  by  placing  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  under  each  hover.  See 
that  the  chicks  have  plenty  of  fresh  air 
in  the  houses,  that  the  food  is  kept 
clean  and  that  plenty  of  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  at  all  times.  The  fresh  air  will 
help  to  prevent  over-heating  at  this 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


IOO  live 


Kerr  Chicks  are  hatched  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Reports 
from  60,000  sold  to  72  farms 
last  year  showed  a  loss  of  less 
than  five  to  the  hundred  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks. 

They  have  the  health  and 
strength  which  enables  them 
to  live,  and  thrive,  and  grow. 

Along  with  superb  health 
goes  heavy  laying.  That’s  an 
inherited  quality  in  Kerr 
Chicks  —  bred  into  them  for 
generations  back. 

Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Send  now  for  Free  Chick 
Book  with  price  list  and  all 
particulars. 

Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  j. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 

BLOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS 
ROCKS,  REDS 

Liberal  Replacement 
Allowance  for  all  chicks 
that  die  first  2  weeks. 


For  twenty  years 
satisfied  custo¬ 
mers  have  been 
testifying  to  the 
superiority 
of  Hillpot  Qual¬ 
ity  Chicks  as 
profit-producers. 
By  careful  breeding  and 
perfect  incubation  I 
have  developed  strains 
that  are  remarkably 
easy  to  raise,  quick  to 
mature  and  wonderful 
in  egg-yield.  Send  for 
literature. 

Also  big,  vigorous 
3 -Weeks  old  chicks 


W.F.HILLPOTji^Frenchtow^N.J. 


Why  Pay  More  For  Baby  Chicks 

Jim  Brown’s  Super-Quality  Baby  Chicks  are  bred  to 
live  and  lay  and  pay.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  say 
“Yours  are  the  best  chicks  I  ever  bought."  Over 
5,000,000  purchased  in  last  three  years.  World’s  finest 
foundation  strains.  Every  fjock  culled  by  experts.  Every 
chick  guaranteed  healthy,  true  to  type  and  color.  White, 
Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  $8.90  per  100.  Barred  Bocks, 
S.C.  B  I.  Reds,  $10.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Bocks.  $11.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8.90  per  100 
Other  varieties  in  proportion.  Slightly  higher  in  smaller 
quantities.  Valuable  book  on  “How  to  Raise  Bany 
Chicks"  free  with  every  order.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D. 
Order  now  or  write  for  complete  price  list  and  catalog. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.B.C.4,  Cleveland,  0, 


HICK 


Prices  Cut  6'/2  Cents  if  ordered  no m 
for  spring  shipment.  Best  Egg  Strain 
White  Leghorns.  Records  to  336  eggs, 
aranteed  to  live  and  outlay  ordinary  chicks.  Thou- 
ds  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  bargain  prices. 
eatjOnur  and  special  price  list  free.  .... 


“Chicks  That  Grow.”  Wyandottes,  Giants.  Cat¬ 
alog,  prices.  Write  now.  Eldeti  0.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J 
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riuLiL  trom  w .  u. 

Every  one  of  our  16,000  breeders  has  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great  has 
been  the  success  of  our  cusomers  that  we 

Guarantee  98  Percent  Livability 
Up  To  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  continuous  breeding  for 
production  has  developed  a  ~  heavy-laying  strain 
from  trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock.  You 
must  have  good  chicks  to  succeed.  Get  them 
direct  from  the  largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and  gives 
feeding  hints.  Write  today. 

Route  11 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


REDBIRD  FARM, 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY* 


New 

^  Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y.- 


IIP 


Our 


GUARANTEED-TO-LIVE 

chicks  from  Tancredl  Fishell 


'"  Thompson!  Holtermanl  and  other 
famous  bloodlines  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker,  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  cimi-ny 
us  to  price  our  chitks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  4  depts. 
of  U.S.Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  giving 
guarantee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall.  Indiana 


Baby  Chicks  —  Best  Income  1932 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  White  &  Barred  Bocks. 
Beds,  White,  Silver  &  Col.  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Giants  and  Sussex. 

$6.00  per  hundred  and  up 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Established  1906 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyekoff  &  Tanered  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 


S.C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

S.C.  Rocks  and  Reds . . . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

White  Wyandottes . . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . 

.  4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds.. - . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tanered  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50 

Barred  Bocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed . .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50 

Light  Mixed .  .  2.00  3.25  6  30.00 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  stock 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


$70 

90 

70 

58 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
time  of  the  year.  Also  get  the  chicks 
out  on  the  ground  at  the  very  earliest 
day. 

If  the  ground  is  full  of  disease  and 
clean  soil  cannot  be  provided  the  con¬ 
finement  system  can  be  used  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  certain 
troubles  that  may  arise  if  the  sanita¬ 
tion  is  not  the  very  best. — A.  K. 


Lockport’s  Town  and 
Country  Market 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
son  is  quite  a  sum,  but  divided,  among 
20  or  30  women,  it  doesn’t  seem  so 
large.  However,  it  has  paid  telephone 
and  electric  bills,  doctors  and  dentists 
have  benefited,  food  and  clothing  have 
been  bought  for  the  family,  cars  have 
been  kept  running;  in  fact,  there  is 
scarcely  any  business  that  ha§  not  re¬ 
ceived  some  of  this  money. 

“Some  might  criticize  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  think  it  a  waste  of  time  for 
women  to  work  so  hard  and  receive 
so  little.  A  housekeeper’s  time  is  sel¬ 
dom  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 
There  i§,  no  other  way  that  a  farm 
woman  can  sell  in  a  delightful  way  the 
things  she  makes  best.  A  great  deal 
of  pride  is  felt  when  mother’s  pies  and 
cakes  sell  and  her  rolls  and  bread  are 
judged  good.  These  foods  are  tested 
before  being  placed  on  sale,  and  should 
an  article  not  pass,  it  is  not  sold,  the 
woman  trying  again.  There  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  stick-to-it-ivness  that  helps,  and 
won’t  back  down  because  the  pie  is  not 
brown  enough  to  please  the  tester. 

“Money  is  not  the  only  valuable 
thing  that  has  been  brought  to  the 
farm  woman  from  this  market.  Delic¬ 
ious  food  is  not  the  most  precious 
thing  brought  to  the  city  women. 
There  is  real  value  in  friendship  and 
social  contact.  The  city  woman  has 
had  a  chance  to  meet  and  know  the 
woman  whose  food  she  has  enjoyed, 
and  she  has  found  that  the  country 
woman,  though  working  harder  and 
longer  hours  among  the  fruit,  flowers 
and  chickens,  besides  cooking  and 
working  for  the  family  and  extra 
men,  is  as  much  interested  in  her 
Eugenie  hat  and  the  best  place  to  se¬ 
cure  a  permanent  as  is  the  city  wo¬ 
man  who  plays  bridge  several  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  a  week.  In  fact, 
through  social  gatherings  at  this  same 
market,  she  has  learned  that  the  farm 
woman  can  and  does  play  a  good  game 
of  bridge  and  is  as  much  up  to  date 
as  anyone. 

“The  success  of  this  market  is  as¬ 
sured,  so  long  as  the  women  work  to¬ 
gether  in  real  Home  Bureau  spirit.’’ 


An  interesting  little  pamphlet  has 
just  come  to  our  desk  entitled  “Chick 
Raising  Made  Easy.”  This  booklet  is 
put  out  by  the  Pratt  Food  Company 
of  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  of 
American  Agriculturist  upon  request. 


If  You  Want  Eggs,  and  Cash  try"1  hamp5: 

TON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN.  Day  Old  Chicks.  Cir.  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS — Leghorns — Wh.,  Brown  &  Bf. 
rlUSKy  Rocks.  Wh.,  Bd.  &  Bf.  Anconas — Blk.  Giants. 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  R.I.  Reds.  Minorcas.  Immedi¬ 
ate  deliveries.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at  end  of  1931,  and  laying 
decidedly  LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers. 
All  our  chicks  are 


BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

— that  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them;  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no 
other  large  hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY 
CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.Tel.  645-5 


0  *  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord.N.Y. 
Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  price  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


ccredited  C.O. 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS 


balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid, 

Leghorns,  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas . . . . 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff - - - - - 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds. 


with  each  one  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or 
before.  Send  $1.00  per  hundred  with  order,  pay  postman 


for 


culled 
500 

$42.50 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 

Heavy  Mixed  8'/2c.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  COLUMBUS  GROVE. 


best  Accredited 
Prices.  50 

_ _  $4.50 

5.25 
5.25 


Buff  Orp. ;  S.  L.  and  Wh.  Wyandottes. .  5.75 


flocks. 

100 

$  8.50 
10.00 
10.00 
1 1.00 


type. 
1000 
$  85.00 
100.00 
100.00 
110.00 
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OVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  FOR 

Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs)'.  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  Into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog,  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY.  MARCH,  APRIL  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .  $5.00  $  9.50  $46.00  $  90 

White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  6.00  11.50  56.00  110 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.00  13.50  66.00  130 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

from  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tanered  Str.  W’hite  Leghorns..  . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix . $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAHsterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Front  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tanered  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8- 100.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  post  paid,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested 

Leghorns — Rocks— Reds — Wyandottes — Anconas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons — Brahmas — Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Box  it 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Bloodtested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W  H0LT2APPLE,  Box  62,  ELI  DA.  OHIO 


Holly  wood  Leghorn  Chicks 

The  Large  Type,  winter  laying  strain. 
Send  orders  now  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 
$10.-100;  $47.50-500;  $90.-1000 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM^chfboxLD9 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS— Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanered  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.6C32) .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.  .  $8.00  per  100 ;  Light  Mixed.. ..$6. 50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb. 
and  March,  $10.-100;  $47.50-500;  $90.-1000 


Juniata  Poultry  Farm ,  Box  9,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS— PULLETS 


(Chick  saving  3c)  4  wks. 
Livability  guaranteed.  R. 


O.P.  200-291-351  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns 
&  Rocks.  Blood-tested,  health  certified  by  licensed 
Veterinary.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Catalog  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 

POULTRY  FARM.  Box  5,  Route  2,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tanered  Strain 

White  Leghorns....  $8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks. . . $10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00  per  100 

,  .  ,,  Light  Mixed .  $7.00  per  100 

Jots  %c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAHsterville,  Penna. 


500 


RED 

CHICKS 

Send  for  catalog 


Pedigreed,  Trapnested,  Bloodtested.  Sire 
and  color  of  egg,  non-broodiness,  early 
maturity  and  trueness  to  standard  re¬ 
quirements  are  dominant  In  our  Reds. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


R  ARY  rUirY  C  .  16  breeds,  Free  chicks  for  early 
j  i  .  or(ier  Immediate  del.  Cat  free. 

H.  Blanchard,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TTTRKFYS  Pure  bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
lUIvlvLlU  ragansett,  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms. 

WALTER  BROS..  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hampshire  Reds 

the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Reds.  Orpingtons. 
Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


TITRKFY^  —Ducks.  Geese.  Guineas,  Chickens. 
lUIVIVLilkj  Breeders.  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


DUCKS 


ROCKS 


Our  Barred  Rock  Baby  Clucks  are 
bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  and  for 
heavy  layers  of  uniformly  large  eggs. 
Pedigreed,  trapnested,  bloodtested  stock  insures  profits. 
Catalog.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE. 
Islip.L.L.New  York 


REGAL  DORCAS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

— Tanered — Hollywood.  White  Leghorn  Chicks — Breeders 
Tested — Extraordinary  Quality — Low  Prices — Free  Catl’g. 

KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


SUNNYFIELD 


MAMMOTH  SINGLE  COMB 
BLACK  MINORCAS 


are  Big  Minorcas — Heavy  Minorcas — Hardy  Minorcas — 
Reliable  Minorcas — Have  Egg  Producing  ability — 
Breeders  Tested.  Write — 


SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


— Superlative  Quality  Barred 
Rocks — Single  Comb  Reds — 
Breeders  Tested  for  BWD — 
Low  Prices — Write  for  free  catalog. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 


rHIfK’QS.  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100. 
GO  1HVO $37  50-500,  $70-1000  Barred  Rocks  $10-100, 
$47.50-500.  $90-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $8-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Barred  Rock  Chi 


MONROE  HATCHERY, 


Write  for  attractive  .... 

Box  A..  Richfield,  Pen 


HI  Tf'1  kT  I  INGQ  “That  are  Different’’  from 
L'  G  LfVLin  VXO  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducks 
That  lay  the  year  ’round.  Quality.  Prompt  delivery. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


GIANT  BRAHMAS 


—  Real  Quality 
Breeders  Tested 


Two  Matings — Low  Prices — Chicks — Eggs — Catalog — Write 

GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Reiser’s  Brown  Leghorn ing°1ndchicte-Breerd- 

ers  Tested— Live — Lay — Exceptional  Matings — Catalog. 

F.  KEISER,  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


COMING  here  to  Endurance  as  a  cor¬ 
poral  seven  years  ago,  with  Jimmy 
Montgomery  and  Curt  Spaulding  as  his 
constables,  Alan  had  speedily  showed 
his  worth  as  a  “northern  man”  and 
a  detachment  leader  able  to  cope  with 
frontier  problems.  To  him  it  was  like 
coming  into  his  own.  In  his  boyhood 
he  had  daydreamed  of  hunting  big 
game;  and  here,  at  this  post  just  be¬ 
neath  the  Arctic  Circle,  these  day¬ 
dreams  had  been  realized,  though  in  a 
strange  way.  For  here  he  had  hunted 
the  biggest  of  big  game — human  game 
that  had  intelligence  to  match  against 
his;  that  carried  a  rifle  in  its  hands, 
and  wore  a  belt-gun,  and  must  be  cap¬ 
tured  alive,  at  risk  of  his  own  life. 

During  the  years  that  he  had  been 
Officer  Commanding  here,  he  had  built 
up  an  enviable  reputation.  With  his 
gradually  increasing  pack  of  northern 
men  he  had  successfully  brought  his 
big  territory  through  Indian  troubles 
and  epidemics,  and  had  smashed  those 
lawless  elements  that  came  in  with  the 
oil-prospecting  rushes  farther  south. 
To  the  plenty  of  bad-man  ’breeds  and 
Takudas  and  Hares  of  his  region  he 
had  become  the  worst  of  bad  med¬ 
icine,  with  a  bloodhound’s  nose  for 
criminal  doings,  and  an  arm  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long  to  reach  out  into  the 
bush  and  collar  a  culprit  who  fancied 
himself  secure.  Those  metis  and  In¬ 
dians  who  inclined  toward  trap-line 
thievery  and  whisky  smuggling,  always 
mentioned  the  name  of  Sergeant  Baker 
with  a  low  venomous  “s’pristi.” 

With  a  record  like  that  and  with 
Superintendent  Williamson  as  his 
friend,  Alan  had  expected  to  get  his 
commission  last  fall  when  the  post  was 
raised  to  an  inspectorate.  No  one  in 
all  the  Three  Rivers  country  doubted 
that  Baker  would  be  the  chosen  man. 
To  them,  to  Alan,  the  blow  came  un¬ 
expectedly.  A  political  appointee  nam¬ 
ed  Haskell,  a  newcomer  to  the  Force, 
a  worse  than  raw  newcomer  to  the 
North,  got  the  inspectorship  and  com¬ 
mand  of  this  coveted  detachment. 

In  these  last  months,  Alan  had  been 
very  thoughtful  about  his  future.  His 
golden  chance,  a  chance  which  he 
knew  might  never  come  again,  had 
been  spiked.  Here,  at  thirty,  he  found 
himself  in  a  blind  alley,  a  non-com  on 
meager  pay,  with  no  hope  of  promo¬ 
tion.  He  had  turned  down  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  into  a  big  mining  com¬ 
pany  that  was  prospecting  by  planes 
through  the  Athabasca  country.  He 
had  refused  half  a  dozen  offers  that 
held  prospect  of  advancement  and  fine 
money.  And  then  the  Force  that  he 
had  given  such  loyalty  to  had  betrayed 
him.  Worst  of  all,  most  stinging  of  all, 
he  was  forced  to  manage  this  territory 
still,  straightening  out  the  mistakes 
and  enduring  the  arrogance  of  the  man 
who  had  got  the  place  he  himself  had 
earned. 

As  he  brushed  his  sandy  hair  and 


dressed  quickly,  in  a  spare  uniform 
which  he  kept  pressed  under  the  mat¬ 
tress  of  his  bunk,  Alan’s  glance  stray¬ 
ed  down  the  slope  to  Mrs.  Drummond’s 
flower  garden,  where  bees  were  thrum¬ 
ming  among  the  blossoms,  and  ruby- 
throated  hummingbirds  hovered  on  in¬ 
visible  wings,  and  brilliant  butterflies 
were  dancing  in  the  pathways.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Spaulding,  his  fiancee,  the  sister 
of  his  dead  partner,  was  there.  Deep 


her  brother.  Another  was  of  Jimmy 
Montgomery  in  Jaunty  “Walking-out” 
uniform,  taken  before  Jimmy  got  his 
raw  deal  from  headquarters  and 
bought  out  of  the  Mounted. 

The  third  was  of  Curt  Spaulding. 
And  that  picture,  flanked  with  the 
chevrons  and  the  belt-gun,  hung  more 
prominently  then  even  the  other  two, 
as  though,  with  that  face  always  in 
front  of  him,  Alan  felt  less  lonely  for 


The  Story  Thus  Far : 

The  robbing  of  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer,  “Midnight  Sun”,  by  six 
unknown  bandits  took  the  passengers  by  surprise.  The  mate  of  the  steam¬ 
er  was  the  only  one  to  offer  resistance  and  he  was  killed  instantly.  To 
prevent  further  interference  the  bandits  used  a  girl  passenger  as  a  shield 
while  they  looted  the  rich  cargo  of  gold  dust  and  furs.  As  the  canoes 
carrying  the  booty  went  up  the  river,  still  carrying  the  hostage  to  pre¬ 
vent  pursuit,  the  name  of  Alan  Baker  was  on  everyone’s  lips. 

Alan,  Sergeant  of  the  Mounted  Police  at  Fort  Endurance,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  headquarters,  unaware  of  what  has  happened. 


in  the  middle  of  the  garden  he  glimpsed 
the  white  of  her  dress,  and  over  a  bed 
of  phlox  he  could  see  the  shimmer  of 
her  hair,  a  lovely  auburn  in  the  mel¬ 
low  sunshine. 

And  Inspector  Haskell  was  there 
with  her ....  that  blue  and  gold  of  his 

uniform,  through  the  shrubbery . 

Alan  wondered  how  many  hours  Has¬ 
kell  had  spent  with  Elizabeth  in  these 
last  four  days. 

He  forced  himself  to  stop  glancing 
at  them,  and  went  on  getting  himself 
regimental  again  after  the  mud  and 
sweat  of  the  patrol. 

Commanding  all  the  other  buildings 
at  Fort  Endurance,  his  cabin,,  which 
he  and  Curt  Spaulding  had  built  for 
themselves  one  summer,  was  light  and 
airy  from  generously-big  windows; 
homelike  with  fireplace,  bookshelves, 
radio,  flower  pots  on  the  ledges;  and 
comfortable  with  good  furniture  which 
Jimmy  Montgomery  had  turned  over  to 
him  when  Jimmy’s  young  wife  died. 
The  floor  was  luxuriously  carpeted 
with  goldenwhite  rugs  of  polar  bears 
and  silver-flecked  pelts  of  grizzlies 
which  he  had  shot  on  patrols  westward 
to  the  sub-Arctic  Rockies.  But  in  spite 
of  its  comforts  after  barrack  life,  the 
cabin  was  lonely  to  Alan.  Eighteen 
months  rolling  by  had  not  made  him 
forget  a  dead  partner.  Every  log  and 
every  nail  in  the  building  held  some 
memory  of  Curt  Spaulding;  and  Curt’s 
picture,  his  chevrons,  his  empty  gun, 
were  poignant  reminders  of  that  fatal 
patrol  a  year  ago  last  J anuary . 

When  he  finished  dressing,  Alan 
stepped  over  to  a  deep  alcove,  a  sort 
of  library  and  study — a  tiny  niche  for 
a  man  so  tall  and  lanky.  Above  the 
work-table  hung  a  shelf  of  dog-eared 
books  and  three  pictures  framed  in 
carved  walrus  ivory.  One  was  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Spaulding  taken  two  years  ago 
when  she  came  down  north  to  this 
Waterways  country  to  live  with  Curt, 


his  dead  partner  and  could  imagine 
Curt  here  in  this  cabin  still. 

At  times,  reading  late  into  the  night, 
he  would  glance  up  and  meet  those 
eyes  looking  eternally  down  at  him, 
and  would  think  back  across  all  the 
wilderness  trips,  the  Indian  troubles, 
the  defeats  and  triumphs  which  he  and 
Curt  had  gone  through  together  since 
“Awkward  quad”  day  in  Regina;  and 
the  haunting  memory  of  that  fatal  pa¬ 
trol  would  come  jigging  into  his  brain. 
In  Curt’s  death  he  had  lost  the  best 
and  truest  friend  he  had  ever  had  or 
ever  would  have;  and  he  knew  that 
through  all  the  years  of  his  life  he 
would  be  lonely  for  that  strong  hand¬ 
clasp  and  a  voice  he  once  had  known. 

The  northern  mail  had  come  down 
from  Chipewyan  during  Alan’s  absence 
those  last  four  days.  A  couple  letters 
from  relatives  in  Toronto  lay  on  his 
desk,  along  with  a  request  from  Sup¬ 
erintendent  Williamson  about  a  census 
of  the  Indian  bands  in  this  territory. 
The  document  was  directed  to  Haskell; 
but  the  inspector,  after  penciling  on  it 
some  bungling  orders  to  show  his  au¬ 
thority,  had  turned  the  matter  over  to 
experienced  hands. 

From  a  little  pigeonhole  between  two 
logs — a  secret  mailbox  for  himself  and 
his  hard-working  men — Alan  pulled 
out  a  scrawled  note  from  Corporal  Bill 
Hardsock.  He  had  to  smile  as  he  read, 
for  the  note  was  so  like  Bill. 

Somebody  found  an  awfully  dead 
Smoky  on  a  mud  bar  downriver  this 
side  the  Big  Alooska,  Alan.  He  pro¬ 
bably  got  drownded  in  the  break-up 
but  I’m  going  down  to  see  who  he  is 
so’s  he  won’t  be  drawing  treaty  money 
by  proxie  for  the  next  20  years.  Will 
be  back  when  I  get  back,  and  take  my 
time  too;  when  you’re  gone  that 
Spring-heel  Johnny  rides  me,  and  I’ll 
play  Sammy-hell  policing  up  his  cabin. 

Tearing  the  note  carefully  to  bits, 


Alan  sat  down  to  write  out  the  report 
of  his  last  patrol.  But  his  pen  would 
not  move.  His  thoughts  strayed  to 
Elizabeth  in  the  garden;  to  Haskell, 
there  with  her.  He  knew  that  these 
trips  he  constantly  was  sent  on,  these 
trivial  assignments  that  took  him 
away  for  days  at  a  time,  were  delib¬ 
erate  on  Haskell’s  part,  to  get  him  out 
of  the  road.  With  anger  at  this  gross 
abuse  of  authority,  he  thought:  “If 
Haskell  could  come  within  a  mile  of 
managing  this  post  himself,  he’d  frame 
some  detail  to  keep  me  out  in  the  bush 
altogether.  Any  person  who’ll  wield 
his  official  power  in  a  personal  matter 

like  this . They  used  to  cut  off  a 

knight’s  spurs  with  an  ax!” 

Unconsciously  he  turned  to  the  win¬ 
dow  at  his  elbow  and  his  glance  went 
down  to  the  garden.  Haskell  had  just 
left  it,  and  was  walking  out  along  the 
terrace.  Swishing  angrily  at  dande¬ 
lions  with  his  cane,  he  seemed  to  be 
in  a  temper  at  something  that  had 
happened  between  Elizabeth  and  him¬ 
self. 

Elizabeth  had  risen  too.  She  was 
coming  up  the  slope  toward  the  cabin. 
Alan  knew  she  had  seen  him  return 
and  was  coming  here  to  talk  with  him. 

He  knew,  too,  the  tremendous  ques¬ 
tion  she  was  going  to  ask.  On  long 
patrols  he  had  debated  that  question 
for  weeks.  But  he  had  no  answer  for  it. 

His  report  forgotten,  he  watched 
her  as  she  drew  near,  bareheaded  in 
the  sun,  a  tall  graceful  girl  neat  and 
cool  in  white  dress  with  a  nosegay  of 
primulas  at  her  breast.  How  strikingly 
she  resembled  Curt,  he  thought.  The 
same  hazel  eyes,  the  same  tint  of  au¬ 
burn  hair,  the  same  sharp-chiseled  fea¬ 
tures,  though  hers  were  girlish  and  of 
finer  cast. 

There  was  little  passion  in  Alan’s 
emotions  toward  Elizabeth,  but  there 
was  a  sturdy  loyalty  and  a  certain 
blind  idealization  of  her  as  a  girl.  In 
that  fatal  patrol  he  and  she  had  suffer¬ 
ed  a  mutual  loss  of  partner,  brother. 
During  the  eighteen  months  since  then, 
he  had  been  her  only  friend  here  at 
Endurance,  for  even  Mrs.  Drummond, 
with  whom  she  was  living,  did  not  like 
her.  To  have  a  girl  so  dependent  upon 
him,  not  only  for  friendship  but  for 
maintenance  itself,  aroused  a  very 
tender  and  protective  attitude  in  Alan. 

But  at  times,  deep  in  his  heart,  he 
was  troubled  about  his  engagement  to 
Elizabeth.  At  times  the  fear  rose  in 
him  that  their  marriage  was  going  to 
be  a  terrible  mistake.  Something  lacked 
in  their  betrothal;  they  weren’t  the 
deep  and  intimate  friends  they  should 
be.  It  seemed  to  Alan  that  he  could 
never  penetrate  to  Elizabeth’s  thoughts 
and  emotions.  Her  cool  reserve  always 
shut  him  out.  She  made  him  feel  con¬ 
fused.  uncertain. 

It  shocked  him  to  realize  he  was  go- 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


OissolveIox.  of  camphor  inI  pound  of  melt¬ 

ed  lard;  remove  scum  anomixin  enough 
fine  black  lead  to  Give  an  iron  color. 


I  S  YOUR  MACHINERY  RUN  DOWN?  DofiS  IT  LACK 
THAT  OLD  PEP?  DOES  LIE  AWAKE  NIGHTS?  PER¬ 
HAPS  IT  HAS  PINKTOOTH  BRUSH-  MAYBE.  IT 

NEEDS  A  SHAVE!  whatever  it  is,  yoojshovlo 

use  PEP5OLI5TERY50RCIN0L 

1/TviO  DROPS  ON  THE  BINDER  «  A 
SORE  CURE  FOR  ATHLETES  FOOT. 

l/THREE  PROPS  ON  THE  MOWER 
WILL  BRIGHTEN  ALL  THE  TEETH. 


1  bottle 


V'JuST  ONE  PROP  WILL  TAKE  ALL  THE  SULK 
OUT  OP  A  SULKY  PLOW. 

%/  Pur  A  DROP  IN  THE  WATER  PAIL  EACH  MORNING 
AND  FIND  OUT  WHAT  *A  DROP  IN  THE  BUCKET" 
REALLY  CAN  MEAN. 

YOU  CAN  BOV  A  HERD  OF  COWS/ A  FARM  ANO 
A  ROUS  ROYC6  WITH  THE  MONEY  YOU  SAVE 

each  year  on  PEPSOUfTERYSCORCf NOL~ 


To  Brighten  Machinery 


By  Ray  Inman 


Clean  the  machinerYakd  smear-  miell  After  24 hours  rub  the  mawineryclean 
with  the  camphor  HcLa»rd  mixture.  with  a  soft  linen  cloth.  Itshould  remain 

CLEAN  AND  BRkSHT  FOR  MONTHS. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Physical  Endurance  Still  Has  Its  Value 


MAN  has  been  called  the  danger¬ 
facing  animal.  He  is  at  his  best 
when  something  really  menaces  him 
or  his  possessions.  Years  ago  I  heard 
a  lecture  by  the  great  American  sculp¬ 
tor,  Leorado  Taft.  In  explaining  the 
necessity  for  the  human  eye  being 
placed  high  in  the  body  as  it  is,  he 
contrasted  the  forward-looking,  brave 
and  bold  human  creature  with  the 
more  timid  little  beasts,  such  as  the 
hare,  whose  eyes  are  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  head  instead  of  in  front. 
The  timid  ones  can  only  run  away 
from  danger,  whereas  the  forward- 
looking  creatures  meet  their  dangers 
half  way. 

The  progress  of  civilization  has  come 
about  because  man  has  been  at  his 
best  when  things  were  not  too  soft 
for  him.  Physical  prowess  has  always 
been  respected,  and  is  so  today,  even 
though  the  nature  of  the  battle  has 
changed  somewhat  with  the  years.  In¬ 
stead  of  killing  the  wild  boar  or  buf¬ 
falo  single-handed  and  alone  for  food 
for  his  family,  today’s  civilized  man 
downs  his  many  opponents  when  he 
competes  in  the  busy  markets  for  sus- 


Attr active  Home  Frock 


DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER  2611  is 
very  kind  to  the  busy  housewife  because 
d  is  both  attractive  and  becoming .  The 
sleeves  are  set  in  and  short.  The  skirt 
is  fitted  around  the  hips,  yet  has  suffici- 
ent  flare  to  make  it  easy  to  wear  at 
work.  Figured  linens,  prints,  pique,  dim- 
ity  or  novelty  rayon  may  be  had  in  most 
attractive  colors  and  designs.  The  pat¬ 
tern  comes  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46- inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35- 
inch  contrasting  and  3%  yards  of  binding. 
Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one 
°  ,  new  Spring  Style  Books  and 
address  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


tenance  for  his  family.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  as  it  ever  was  to  keep  him¬ 
self  physically  fit,  for  matching  wits 
against  thousands  of  other  keen  and 
alert  minds  requires  all  the  strength 
that  a  man  can  muster. 

Time  after  time  I  have  seen  ill 
health  blast  the  career  of  very  intelli¬ 
gent  people,  for  nature  has  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
rise  for  long  over  unfavorable  physi¬ 
cal  conditions. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  anti-climax 
to  mention  here  the  simple,  everyday 
matter  of  colds  in  connection  with 
man  as  a  danger-facing  animal.  How¬ 
ever,  the  records  of  great  insurance 
companies  indicate  that  the  common 
cold  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  more 
people  during  winter  months  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  disease.  With  this  fact 
in  mind,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  prevent  this  very 
common  ailment. — Aunt  Janet. 


Tested  Recipe 

Applesauce  Cake 

Mix  together  one  half  cupful  butter 
or  cooking  fat  and  two  cupfuls  un¬ 
sweetened  apple  sauce.  Add  one  cup¬ 
ful  seeded  raisins,  cut  in  pieces,  one 
cupful  broken  nut  meats,  one  cupful 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  allspice,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  cloves,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  cinnapion,  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt,  three  tablespoonfuls  cocoa,  two 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  and  one  tablespoonful 
corn  starch.  Stir  in  two  cupfuls  pastry 
flour  and  bake  in  two  medium  sized 
pans  in  moderate  oven. — L.  M.  T. 


Finals  of  Dramatics  Contest 
Will  Be  Held  at  Ithaca 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

were  no  prizes  given  until  the  play 
was  presented  at  the  annual  Fair  in 
1931.  This  was  not  really  a  prize  be¬ 
cause  all  plays  which  were  presented 
at  the  Fair,  received  reimbursements. 
The  Enfield  Falls  group  began  practic¬ 
ing  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  play 
has  been  given  eleven  times  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County.  The  cast  is  as  follows: — 

“A  Window  to  the  South” 

Ma  -  Mrs.  D.  S.  Peterson 

Pa  -  -  -  Mr.  Herman  Brown 

Hat  -  -  Mrs.  Herman  Brown 

Lucy  -  -  Miss  Edna  Rockwell 

Charlie  -  -  Mr.  Morris  Baker 

Hank  -  -  Mr.  Edward  Marshall 

Doc.  Harney  -  Mr.  H.  Rothermick 
Specialist  -  Mr.  L.  Rothermick 

The  Williamsville  (Erie  County) 
Home  Bureau  players  have  also  been 
in  the  State  contest  at  Ithaca  previous¬ 
ly,  twice,  in  fact,  winning  a  second 
and  fourth  prize.  Incidentally,  this 
prize  money  was  used  by  the  group 
for  books  for  their  free  library,  and 
for  a  contribution  to  the  local  Girl 
Scouts  building  fund  for  their  little 
Girl  Scout  House.  The  play  which  the 
Williamsville  group  is  presenting  is 
“Trifles”  by  Susan  Haskell.  The  cast 
is  as  follows: — 

George  Henderson,  county  attorney 

J.  Arnold  Allen 

Henry  Peters,  sheriff 

Ciprian  Magrum 

Lewis  Hale,  a  neighboring  farmer 

Christopher  A.  Shearer 
Mrs.  Peters  Mrs.  Henry  Theiss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hale  Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Austin 

Mr.  Allen  is  an  officer  in  the  bank 
of  Williamsville.  and  has  appeared 
many  times  as  amateur  in  a  local 
group  of  players,  under  the  direction 
of  Bertha  Monroe  Walters.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
grum  who  was  born  on  a  farm,  and 
is  now  a  building  contractor  in  the 
village  of  Williamsville,  is  making  his 
first  attempt  at  acting.  Mr.  Shearer 
was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  he  was  working  in 
the  American  Radiator  Company’s 
factory  in  Germany,  and  was  there 
held  a  civil  prisoner  for  a  year.  He 
now  installs  furnaces,  has  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  play  before,  and  has  hesi¬ 
tated  to  do  so,  as  he  states  he  can 
never  memorize,  but  would  give  it  a 


FOLLOW 


your  nose  and 
discover  a  bargain! 


Sniff!  Sniff!  Sniff!  That’s  the  wise 
way  to  make  sure  you’re  getting 
the  thriftiest  soap  buy  of  all. 

For  the  instant  you  smell 
Fels-Naptha,  you’ll  know  it 
brings  you  plenty  of  grease-dis¬ 
solving  naptha.  Then  look  at  the 
clear  golden  color  of  the  generous 
bar — feel  its  smooth,  velvety  tex¬ 
ture — and  you’ll  know  that  in 
addition  to  naptha,  Fels-Naptha 
brings  you  unusually  good  soap. 
Two  cleaners  instead  of  one  work¬ 
ing  together  to  bring  you  extra  help. 

Side  by  side,  this  busy  pair 
loosens  dirt  easily — bringing  you 
sweet,  clean  clothes  without  hard 
rubbing !  Try  Fels-Naptha  in  tub 


or  machine;  in  hot,  lukewarm  or 
cool  water;  for  soaking  or  boiling. 
It’s  gentle  to  hands.  Every  golden 
bar  contains  bland,  soothing  glyc¬ 
erine.  Get  some  Fels-Naptha  at 
your  grocer’s. 

here’s  a  Ghipper  for  you!— We’ll 
be  glad  to  send  every  user  of  laundry 
soap  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha  and 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make 
fresh,  golden  soap  chips  (that  contain 
plenty  of  naptha!)  just  as  you  need 
them.  Send  only  4  cents  in  stamps  to 
help  cover  postage,  and  we’ll  mail  you 
the  chipper  and  sample  bar  without 
further  cost.  Write  to  Fels  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  1-1-30. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


try  this  once.  He  has  two  unusually 
long  passages  in  the  play,  which  he 
carries  off  with  apparent  ease.  Both 
Mrs.  Austin  and  Mrs.  Theiss  live  out¬ 
side  the  village  and  are  Home  Bureau 
members.  Mrs.  Theiss  has  always  been 
interested  in  dramatics,  and  says  that 
she  gets  more  pleasure  out  of  the  re¬ 
hearsals  than  out  of  the  actual  per¬ 
formance.  This  is  Mrs.  Austin’s  first 
appearance  in  real  theatricals.  Her 
family  thought  she  would  never  ac¬ 
complish  much  as  an  actress,  and 
frankly  told  her  so!  But,  after  seeing 
the  play,  they  are  won  over  to  the 
idea. 

This  group  has  benefited  by  the 
course  in  rural  dramatics  given  by 
Miss  Mary  Eva  Duthie  of  the  Rural 
Social  Organization  Department  at 
Cornell.  Mrs.  Charles  Williams  con¬ 
sented  to  take  the  course  and  bring 
back  the  instruction  to  the  group,  be¬ 
cause  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  else 
available  for  it.  Her  enthusiasm  was 
kindled  by  the  experience,  and  the  fact 
that  the  group  has  been  represented 
so  often  in  the  finals  is  proof  of  the 
value  of  her  interest.  The  Williams¬ 
ville  group  has  appeared  three  times 
in  “Trifles”;  first,  in  the  County  Rural 
Dramatics  Contest,  the  second  time  in 
the  Tri-County  Contest,  and  the  third 
time  as  a  money-maker  for  the  New¬ 
man  School  in  the  village. 

No  prizes  are  being  offered  for  the 
State  contest  at  Ithaca  this  year,  but 
the  transportation  of  all  contestants 
will  be  paid  as  in  previous  years.  Any 
bona-fide  community  in  this  State  was 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  contest,  pro¬ 
vided  some  responsible  organization  in 
the  county  was  willing  to  assume 
direction  of  the  county  contest. 
Granges,  home,  bureaus,  church  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  a  few  community 
groups  made  up  the  competitors, 
which  (with  two  counties  missing), 
have  totaled  sixty-nine  communities, 
with  a  grand  total  of  eighty-six  plays. 
Any  competing  community  had  to  have 
at  least  two  groups  in  order  to  make 
the  winner  eligible  to  enter  the  county 
contest. 


When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

For  coughs  due  to  colds,  the  best  rem¬ 
edy  that  money  could  buy  can  easily  be 
mixed  at  home.  It  saves  money  and  gives 
you  the  most  reliable,  quick-acting  medi¬ 
cine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it  takes  hold 
of  stubborn  coughs,  giving  immediate  re¬ 
lief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2 y2 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  plain  granulated 
sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix,  and  when  you  once 
use  it,  you  will  never  be  without  it.  Keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  good — children  really 
like  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  and  soothes  the 
inflamed  membranes.  At  the  same  time, 
part  of  the  medicine  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  it  acts  directly  on  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes,  and  helps  the  system  throw 
off  the  whole  trouble.  Even  those  severe 
coughs  which  follow  cold  epidemics,  are 
promptly  ended. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  Norway  Pine,  containing  the 
active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  refined,  pal¬ 
atable  form.  Nothing  known  in  medicine 
is  more  helpful  in  cases  of  severe  coughs 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  ( 7  cents  per  word  when  four  or  more  insertions 
are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial, 
abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Can  cellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order.  Orders  fcr  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Boom  25,  Le  Boy,  N.  X. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

HONEY— OTTB  FINEST  White  Clover  60  lb.  can 
*4.50;  120  lbs.  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Buckwheat  or  white  5  lb.  pail  75 
cents.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

TON  OF  AMBER  HONEY  in  sixties,  priced  low. 
Clover  in  glass.  Lewis  2  frame  extractor,  like  new. 
H.  OSTRANDER,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lb.  pail  75c;  30  lb.  $3.00  prepaid  3rd 
zone.  Amber  Clover  in  60  lb.  cans,  one  $4.00;  Two 
$7.50.  Buckwheat,  $3.50-$6.50  here.  GEBALD  J.  M. 
SMITH,  Bath,  N.  Y.  B.D.  No.  3. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

WOMEN  WANTED— To  run  Towel  Clubs.  CLINTON 
TOWEL  CO.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm.  Must  be  good 
milker  and  all  round  farm  hand  $20  per  mo.  and  board 
until  April  1st.  After,  $40  per  mo.  and  board.  State 
age,  nationality,  when  available.  No  old  men  or  boys 
wanted.  CHESTEB  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 

AT  LAST!  Famous  Harford  Frocks  styles  ready. 
6  Demonstrators  wanted.  Up  to  $20  weekly.  NO 
STRAIGHT  CANVASSING.  Rapid  advancement.  Ex¬ 
perience  Unnecessary.  Dresses  free  of  extra  cost.  Write 
fully.  HARFORD  FROCKS,  1518X  Walnut  St.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or  easy 
terms.’  Free  literature;  mention  state.  H.  W.  BYEELY, 
30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

PRODUCTIVE,  DESIRABLE  FARMS,  VARIOUS 
TYPES,  location,  and  size.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  England.  20  acres  or  more,  “rock-bottom”  prices, 
easy,  long-term  payment  plan.  $500  up.  Tell  us  your 
requirements  and  ask  for  free  information.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AVIATION 


LEARN  AVIATION  where  Lindbergh  learned.  Good 
demand  for  Master  Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics. 
Big  opportunities  for  Good  Field  Pilots.  Government 
approved  Ground  and  Firing  School,  connected  with 
Aircraft  factors’.  For  complete  information  write 
Lincoln  Airplane  &  Flying  School,  1034  Aircraft  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

PATENTS 

PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
free  book,  “How  to  obtain  a  Patent"  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  736  Adams  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25  cents.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LABELS— $1.85  per  1000,  postpaid.  Samples! 
Other  printing  reasonable.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney, 
Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OAK  BUSHEL  BASKET  one  dollar  prepaid.  Send 
for  price  list.  WEST  RIVER  BASKET  CO.,  Putney,  Vt. 

MILKMAN’S  SPECIAL  Route  Book.  Saves  Money 
Description  free.  P.  BAKER  FISKE,  Attleboro.  Mass 

PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  SELECTED,  10  pounds 
70c;  100,  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

ROLL  FILM  developed  any  size  and  8  prints  20c 
Reprints  3c  each.  PILGRIM  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept. 
N,  Kingston,  Mass. 


TREE-RIPENED,  fresh,  delicious  smaller  size  juice 
oranges  $2.85  per  bushel  prepaid  to  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Mass.,  Conn.,  Rhode  Island,  Easton,  Penn 
Chock  full  of  Florida  glorious  liquid  sunshine. 
SUNNYSIDE  GROVES.  Orlando.  Florida. 


TOBACCO 


200  ACRES,  $2500  INCOME  And  Good  living  be¬ 
sides;  1%  miles  village,  edge  Catskills,  150  acres  tillage 
for  money-making  crops;  500-1000  sugar  maples,  good 
pasturage,  variety  fruit;  14-room  house,  24-cow  base¬ 
ment  barn;  high  elevation,  lovely  views.  $4000  and  if 
taken  soon,  10  cows,  hull,  poultry,  machinery,  vehicles, 
hay,  fodder,  potatoes,  grain,  etc.  thrown  in,  part 
down;  picture  pg  57.  Free  catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
255-R  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 

NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE — A  perfect  goldmine  of 
ttseful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding;  %x4— $20.00  per  M. 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 

MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS.  Save  half.  Free  samples. 
Circular.  Postpaid  service.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 

GOLD  LEAF — GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

— GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.00,  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FORD  FARMS,  S-50,  Paducah,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  Smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman. 
Ga. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild.  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
10  lbs.  $1.75.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO., 
Yerkes,  Penna. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Old,  Sweet.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.20. 

FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

SMOKING.  8  lbs.  $1.00,  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Fifty 
cigars  $1.75  pav  postmaster,  silk  socks  free  with  each 
order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE  S123,  May- 
field,  Ky. 


CIGARS— Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  Fifty 
Havanas  $2,  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

TOBACCO:  Postpaid:  Mild  natural  leaf.  Chewing  4 
pounds— $1.00;  Smoking  5-$1.00.  PINECREST  FARMS, 
R-l,  Danville,  Va. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PRINT  DRESSES  98c;  Aprons  39c.  Ready  cut 
Cushion  Covers  25c.  BENNETT'S  DRESSES,  Schuyler - 
ville,  N.  Y. 


50  BUTTERFLY  pieces  30c,  artistic  pattern  free ; 
fancy  smaller  cottons  10  lbs-$1.00,  postage.  Wool  baits, 
rug  supplies.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural— all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sav  that  vou  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A.  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Electricity  for  Pumping 
Water 

“Can  I  supply  both  my  house  and  barn 
with  water  from  one  electric  pump?” 

AS  such  buildings  are  usually  situat¬ 
ed,  this  can  be  done.  A  fairly 
constant  pressure  can  be  assured  by 
the  use  of  an  open  elevated  tank  or 
by  a  steel  closed  cylindrical  air- 
pressure  tank.  The  open  tank  is  ob¬ 
jectionable  because  of  the  labor  and 
material  required  to  safely  support  so 
heavy  a  load  at  a  suitable  elevation. 
Such  a  tank,  and  especially  the  con¬ 
nected  piping,  must  be  protected  from 
severe  cold.  The  preferable  way  is  to 
use  a  closed  steel  tank  installed  in  a 
cellar  or  stable.  Such  a  tank  needs  no 
foundation  other  than  ordinary  block¬ 
ing.  The  inlet  and  outlet  are  near 
the  bottom;  hence  air  is  trapped 
above  the  water.  The  higher  the 
water  is  pushed  up  in  the  tank 
the  higher  is  the  air  pressure  and 
water  pressure.  Such  a  tank  half  full 
gives  roughly  15  pounds  gauge  pres¬ 
sure;  two  thirds  full,  30  pounds,  and 
fhree  quarters  full,  45  pounds. 

With  such  a  pressure  system  es¬ 
tablished  it  is  only  necessary  to  tap 
off  from  the  supply  pipe  between  the 
Dumps  and  the  tank  for  supply  lines 
to  the  house  and  barn.  If  the  pipes 
are  out  of  doors  in  northern  states, 
bury  them  at  least  four  feet  deep. 


About  Lighting  Plant 
Batteries 

Please  advise  if  I  can  use  auto  storage 
batteries  in  series  to  form  a  32  volt  bank? 
The  charge  on  this  bank  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  10  amperes  and  the  discharge  not 
exceed  5  amperes.  The  batteries  would  be 
maintained  fully  charged  at  all  times.  Can 
I  expect  3  or  4  years  of  service  from  them 
(new  batteries).  I  am  told  they  would  not 
stand  this  arrangement  for  only  a  short 
time.  Do  you  know  of  the  practicability 
of  this  plan?”—  G.  C.,  Pa. 

I  KNOW  of  cases  where  6-volt  auto¬ 
mobile  batteries  have  been  used  in 
series  to  form  a  32-volt  battery  to  use 
in  connection  with  a  farm  lighting 
plant  where  the  original  battery  has 
given  out  and  the  owner  did  not  feel 
justified  in  putting  in  a  new  standard 


type  of  battery.  In  most  cases  of  this 
kind  the  owners  did  not  expect  the 
same  service  that  they  would  have  from 
a  standard  type  battery  and  seemed  to 
consider  the  built-up  battery  a  success. 

While  such  a  battery  built  of  auto¬ 
mobile  batteries  might  be  justified  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  given,  where  the 
plant  itself  showed  signs  of  giving  out 
or  where  he  expects  high  line  power  in 
a  few  years.  However,  I  have  never  felt 
that  it  was  a  good  policy  with  a  new 
plant  or  where  the  plant  is  in  good 
condition.  The  ordinary  cheap  auto¬ 
mobile  batteries  usually  are  of  less  than 
60  ampere-hour  capacity  and  a  battery 
made  up  of  such  units  will  not  carry 
the  lighting  load  very  long  and  will  re¬ 
quire  frequent  recharging  and  be  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate.  If  a  large  size  auto¬ 
mobile  battery  is  used,  such  as  a  Cad- 
ilac,  six  of  these  will  cost  about  as 
much  as  a  good  standard  type  32-volt 
battery.  I  would  say,  therefore,  that 
the  plan  will  work,  but  that  the  service 
received  from  such  a  battery  would  be 
less  in  proportion  to  the  cost  than  for 
a  standard  type  battery.  Still  for  light 
loads  and  where  you  do  not  object  to 
the  more  frequent  charging,  it  might 
work  out  satisfactorily. — I.  W.  D. 


What  Roads  Save 

Can  you  give  us  any  figures  which 
show  the  savings  which  better  roads  give 
in  operating  automobiles? 

HE  American  Road  Builders  Asso¬ 
ciation  tells  us  that  there  is  is  a 
saving  of  2.06  cents  a  mile  in  the  cost 
of  driving  a  car  between  unimproved 
roads  and  the  best  improved  roads,  and 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  un¬ 
improved  roads  and  those  which  might 
be  called  intermediate  roads  of  1.07 
cents  a  mile. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  reconstruct 
the  producing  units  on  the  farm.  The 
woodlot  is  included  in  this  group.  To 
sell  the  prize  trees  when  prices  are  low 
is  destructive.  To  remove  the  weeds  and 
culls  from  the  woods  is  constructive 
work.  This  will  aid  in  developing  more 
and  better  timber  for  the  time  when 
it  will  sell  at  a  premium. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  hold  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes  more  than  10  days 
before  putting  them  in  the  incubator. 


Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  Meets 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


Land  Bank  and  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  for  the  Northeastern  States  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  his  bank  could  do  to  re¬ 
lieve  conditions  among  the  Western 
New  York  farmers.  He  said  it  could 
do  a  great  deal,  but  only  after  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
changed. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Land  Bank  was 
concerned,  he  said,  it  is  already  op¬ 
erative,  lending  money  on  farm  mort¬ 
gages.  It  has  lent  considerable  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  and  has  been  a  factor 
in  preventing  the  situation  from  being 
much  worse  than  it  is. 

However,  it  was  about  the  Intermed¬ 
iate  Credit  Bank  that  he  spoke  partic¬ 
ularly.  This  bank  is  an  institution  for 
rediscounting  farm  loans,  which  are 
not  mortgages.  It  operates  through 
agricultural  credit  corporations,  which 
might  be  formed,  first  as  auxiliaries 
to  existing  banks:  second,  as  subsid¬ 
iaries  of  cooperative  farming  corpora¬ 
tions  or  associations,  and  third  by 
groups  of  farmers. 

Laws  Prevent  Proper  Functioning 

Now,  it  happens  that  New  York 
State’s  laws  do  not  permit  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  corporations,  although  all 
the  other  47  states  grant  this  permis¬ 
sion.  New  York’s  opposition  is  based 
in  the  case  of  the  banks,  on  a  policy 
of  not  permitting  banks  to  own  stock 
in  other  banking  corporations,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  organizations  and  in¬ 


dividual  farmers  of  not  permitting  any 
organization  except  a  bank  to  engage 
in  a  banking  business. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  hope  for  speedy 
relief  to  the  farmers  of  Western  New 
York  could  be  found  most  conveniently 
in  the  offer  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

To  obtain  such  relief,  certain  changes 
in  New  York’s  banking  laws  were  de¬ 
sirable.  These  changes  were  not  in  any 
way  revolutionary,  since  they  conform¬ 
ed  largely  to  the  action  taken  by  all  the 
other  States  in  the  Union  and  made 
available  a  source  of  credit  which  al¬ 
ready  is  operating  to  the  benefit  of 
other  States  and  is  established  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  conference  then  went  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  these 
changes  in  the  law.  Suggestions  were 
contributed  by  Thomas  C.  Gordon, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Brockport,  Senator  Nelson  W. 
Cheney  of  the  committee  on  banking, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Banking 
August  A.  Ihlefeld  and  W.  R.  White, 
counsel  for  the  State  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  various  laws  needing  chang¬ 
ing  were  assembled  by  W.  I.  Myers  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Econo¬ 
mics  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  Commission  finally  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  Governor  that  he 
favor  those  changes.  On  page  one  is 
the  Governor’s  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
necessary  changes  to  make  available 
credit  relief  to  the  stricken  areas. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Milk  Company  in  Trouble 


SEVERAL  of  our  subscribers  have 
written  to  us  in  regard  to  the  East¬ 
ern  Milk  and  Cream  Company  which 
has  plants  at  Highbridge,  Conklin  and 
Wilseyville,  N.  Y.  This  company  has 
been  in  financial  difficulties  and  has 
turned  over  its  plants  to  other  milk 
companies.  The  license  of  the  company 
has  been  revoked,  effective  January 
12th,  and  producers  who  have  claims 
against  the  concern  should  file  them 
with  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  company  was 
bonded  for  $25,000,  and  if  your  claim 
is  filed  immediately  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  your  getting  the  larger  part 
of  your  money.  William  J.  Levy,  who, 
we  understand,  was  the  signer  of  the 
milk  checks  which  were  given  to  the 


Boosts  Insurance 


£ 

^  I  WISH  to  thank  the  American  A 
1  Agriculturist  Insurance  Com-  vf 
j\  pany  for  a  draft  of  $130.00  which  S) 
V  I  have  just  received  for  injuries  h 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  \ 
July  29,  1931,  at  Corning.  S) 

It  sure  will  be  a  great  help  to  o 
us  and  we  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  help  boost  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  ~ 
Company. 

Our  friends,  by  reading  this, 
may  see  that  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Company 


I 
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1931,  causing  contusion  of  back 


J  is  a  reliable  Insurance  Company. 

t  .  . " 

J 
l 
J 
l 
J 


Thanking  you,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Michael  A.  George 

Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  George  was  injured  in  an 
automobile  collision  July  29th, 


and  some  brain  concussion. 
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farmers  for  their  November  milk,  and 
which  went  to  protest,  has  informed  the 
Department  that  the  bond  will  cover 
all  but  $2,000  of  the  c  ompany’s  in¬ 
debtedness. 


Owner  Must  Be  Notified 


ance  due  on  a  protested  check,  have 
received  no  attention. 

*  *  * 

A  Northwestern  paper  recently  sent 
us  a  claim  for  $21.00  against  the  4 
Sisters  Glad  Ranch,  of  Clarence,  New 
York.  They  reported  that  they  had 
written  several  letters  without  getting 
a  reply,  and  our  letters  to  them 
brought  no  better  results. 

We  are  giving  this  information  for 
the  benefit  of  our  subscribers. 


Makes  Bad  Check  Good 

WE  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  for  their  cooperation  in  straight¬ 
ening  out  a  complaint  on  a  bad  check 
made  by  a  subscriber.  The  subscriber 
who  lives  in  New  York  secured  the 
license  number  of  the  car  and  had  a 
warrant  sworn  out,  which  was  for¬ 
warded  by  us  to  the  New  Jersey.  State 
Police  and  served  by  them. 

The  check  was  made  good,  so  the 
charge  was  not  pressed.  Word  comes 
to  us  that  the  check  was  passed  by  a 
young  man  of  excellent  family  who 
expects  to  be  married  soon. 

Our  only  comment  would  be  that 
we  trust  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  him, 
and  that  he  will  tread  the  straight 
path  from  now  on.  Otherwise,  it  might 
be  doing  the  girl  a  favor  to  press  the 
charge  and  break  up  the  match. 


More  Chicken  Thieves 

JUDGE  L.  D.  Van  Woert  of  Coopers- 
town,  Otsego  Co.,  (N.Y.)  recently 
gave  stiff  sentences  to  two  chicken 
thieves.  Joseph  Ouimette  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  got  a  term  of  five  years  and  Wm. 
Jarvis  of  Albany,  a  sentence  of  not  less 
than  three  years  and  not  more  than  five 
years.  These  men  were  apparently  in 
the  business  in  a  wholesale  way.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  stole  chickens  from 
many  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Mid- 
dlefield  and  took  them  away  by  truck. 
Both  men  plead  guilty.  Important  in¬ 
formation  in  this  case  was  given  by 
our  subscriber  Karl  Green  of  Coopers- 
town,  New  York. 


Does  the  law  require  that  the  owner 
of  the  property  be  notified  that  it  is  to 
be  sold  for  taxes? 

THE  law  does  not  require  that  the 
owner  of  a  parcel  of  property  sold 
for  unpaid  taxes  shall  be  notified  in¬ 
dividually,  whether  the  property  be 
sold  for  taxes  unpaid  to  the  county, 
or  to  the  State. 

Section  120  of  the  Tax  Law  provides 
that  property  sold  by  the  State  for  un¬ 
paid  taxes  shall  be  advertised  in  two 
papers  published  in  the  county  in 
which  the  property  is  located  once  a 
week  for  twelve  successive  weeks. 
Section  151  of  the  Tax  Law  provides 
that  the  County  Treasurer  shall  cause 
to  be  published  at  least  once  in  each 
week  for  six  weeks  in  two  newspapers 
designated  for  the  publication  of  the 
concurrent  resolutions,  a  list  of  real 
estate  liable  to  be  sold  for  unpaid 
taxes,  together  with  a  notice  that  such 
real  estate  will,  at  the  expiration  of 
said  six  weeks,  be  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  at  the  Court  House  in  the  county 
where  the  property  is  located. 

Previous  to  1896  there  was  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  which  provided  that  in 
case  a  property  to  be  sold  for  unpaid 
taxes  was  occupied,  then  individual 
notice  had  to  be  served  on  both  the 
owner  and  the  occupant. 


Do  Not  Answer 

Letters  sent  to  the  A.  Greenburg 
Poultry  Company,  of  11  Lewis  Street, 
East  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  regard 
to  a  claim  of  a  subscriber  have  receiv¬ 
ed  no  attention. 

*  *  * 

Our  letters  to  Isidore  Bauchner,  of 
Clinton  Avenue  &  Bergen  Street,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey,  in  relation  to  a  bal- 


*  *  * 

Another  chicken  thief  met  his  Water¬ 
loo  through  an  ingenious  scheme  put 
into  effect  by  Mr.  George  Shaffer  of 
Allegany,  Cattaraugus  County,  New 
York.  The  thieves  had  apparently  been 
stealing  a  few  chickens  at  a  time 
through  a  belief  that  the  loss  would  not 
be  noticed.  Mr.  Shaffer  strung  a  long 
cord  from  the  henhouse  door  to  his  bed¬ 
room  window  and  put  a  cow  bell  on  the 
end.  One  night  the  bell  rang.  Mr.  Shaf¬ 
fer  ran  out  quickly  with  his  shotgun 
but  not  before  the  men  had  taken  to 
their  heels.  He  shot  in  their  general  di¬ 
rection  several  times  but  without  halt¬ 
ing  them.  When  they  reached  their  car 
Mr.  Shaffer  followed  them.  He  tracked 
them  home  by  the  tire  marks  and  gave 
the  information  to  the  State  Troopers. 
One  of  the  thieves,  whose  name  was 
Wagner,  confessed  and  was  sentenced 
to  six  months  in  the  Little  Valley  jail. 


Defines  Violations  of  Pro¬ 
duce  Agency  Act 

ESTITUTION,  when  a  shipper 
threatens  to  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Government  under  the  Produce 
Agency  Act,  does  not  relieve  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  from  punishment  for 
violating  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
according  to  a  sentence  recently  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  restitution  was  made 
before  the  complaint  was  investigated 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  investigation  showed 
fraudlent  accounting.  The  defendants 
entered  pleas  of  guilty,  whereupon  the 
court  imposed  a  minimum  fine  of  $100 
upon  each  of  the  partners. 

Failure  to  pay  also  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  several  Federal  District  Courts 
as  a  violation  of  the  Produce  Agency 


Act.  In  many  such  cases  the  courts 
have  decided,  as  a  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  that  the  offender  shall  pay  the 
amount  due  the  complainant.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  in  a  case  recently  de¬ 
cided  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  was  required  to  pay 
$419.53  withheld  from  the  consigner. 
The  Federal  District  Courts  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia;  New  York  City,  and 
Chicago  have  likewise  ordered  payment 
of  amounts  due  shippers,  in  addition  to 
imposing  fines. 

The  Produce  Agency  Act  is  still 
functioning  notwithstanding  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act.  The  former  provides 
a  penalty  for  the  misdemeanor  of 
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A  Salesman’s  Greatest 
Reward! 

“Last  night  your  agent  called 
and  we  renewed  for  three 
years  and  my  husband  took  the 
accident  policy  up  again  which 
had  been  let  run  out.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  we  like  about  your  agents. 
They  never  have  any  hard  luck 
stories  about  trying  to  get 
through  college  or  to  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary  or  any  of  that  bunk,  but 


f 
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the  youngsters  and  a  cheerful 
word  for  the  older  folks.  They 
are  always  welcome  to  the  few 
minutes  it  takes  for  their  busi¬ 
ness  from  all  the  farm  folks,  I 
am  sure.  With  the  best  wishes 
for  still  greater  success  to  the  A. 
A.  and  the  Service  Bureau.” 

Mrs.  James  E.  Selfridge 
Ancram  Lead  Mines,  N.  Y. 
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fraudulent  accounting  in  the  handling 
of  consignments  and  apples  to  perish¬ 
able  farm  products  other  than  fruits 
and  vegetables,  such  as  dairy  and 
poultry  products. 


Lyons  &  Mayrsohn  of  New 
York  City  Out  of  Business 

IF  you  shipped  farm  produce  to  the 
above  named  corporation  to  be  sold 
on  commission  and  failed  to  receive 
payment  you  can  file  a  claim  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  against  its  com¬ 
mission  merchant’s  bond.  Blank  form 
of  complaint  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  must  be  filed 
with  him  on  or  before  April  13,  1932 
to  receive  consideration. 


Heart  of  the  North 


Liberal  Interest 


Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  Tins  62  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  bow  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany, N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet.  ^ 

Name. _ 


Address _ 
City 

r>rww 


State 


iVhen  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 

Qe 

SMARTEST 


COFFEE  SHOP 

in 

DETROIT 


taurant  where  the  service  and 
equipment  enable  you  to  dine 
leisurely,  or,  if  you  wish  to 


( Continued  from  Page  12) 
ing  into  marriage  with  a  girl  knowing 
he  did  not  love  her  wholeheartedly.  In 
brooding  hours,  when  he  thought  of 
another  girl  in  his  life,  of  Joyce  Mac¬ 
Millan  and  his  comradely  intimacy 
with  her,  the  old  longing  for  that  deep¬ 
er  and  richer  relation  surged  through 
him.  He  grew  bitter  at  the  secret 
powerful  circumstances  which  had 
separated  him  from  Joyce;  which  he 
kept  locked  within  himself,  telling  no 
one,  neither  Joyce  nor  Elizabeth. 

To  other  folks  at  Endurance,  Alan’s 
engagement  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding 
had  come  as  a  staggering  surprise. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  all-powerful 
reason  which  had  driven  him  to  that 
engagement,  they  felt  he  had  treated 
Joyce  MacMillan  rather  badly;  and 
not  even  their  friendship  for  him 
would  make  them  accept  Elizabeth. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Grange  lecturers  may  secure  a  de¬ 
bate  outline  on  the  following  subject 
by  dropping  a  line  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  enclosing  2c  to  cove1 
cost  of  postage. 

Resolved:  That  it  is  more  profit¬ 
able  to  buy  dairy  concentrates  in 
this  locality  than  it  is  to  raise 
them. 


Farmers  in  forty-five  Ohio  counties 
suggested  lower  taxes,  higher  prices, 
and  more  cooperation  among  farmers 
as  their  idea  of  farm  relief. 


hurry,  you  may  be  served  as 
quickly  as  you  please  .  .  . 
popular  prices  .  .  .  open  for 
breakfast,  luncheon  or  dinner. 
^  Hotel  Fort  Shelby’s  900 
units  are  sep/idor  equipped 
and  paneled  — ail  have  pri¬ 
vate  bath.  Rooms  as  low  as 
$3.00  per  day  .  .  .  suites  $10 
ond  upwards. 

Motorists  are  relieved  of  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  at  the  door  without  service 
charge.  Write  for  free  road  map,  and 
copy  of  "Aglow  with  Friendliness," 
ouruniqueand  fascinating  magazine. 


m  AGLOW  WITH  FRIENDLINESS  * 


Cheap  Milk — 

It  Can  Be  Licked 


IN  1916  we  didn’t  know  whether  cheap 
milk  could  be  licked  or  not.  It  took  a 
strike  to  prove  that  it  could  be.  It  took 
another  strike  in  1919.  Today,  organized 
dairymen  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
know  that  CHEAP  MILK  CAN  BE 
LICKED.  Not  by  strikes  but  by  organi¬ 
zation—  UNITY  OF  THOUGHT  AND 
ACTION. 

Since  1921  organized  dairymen  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  have  fought  CHEAP 
MILK.  By  a  marketing  plan  that  takes 
care  of  surplus.  By  protecting  the  market 
against  western  milk.  By  setting  up  quality 
standards.  By  giving  to  producers  market 
information.  By  exerting  cooperative  bar¬ 
gaining  power  against  dealer  pressure  for 
lower  prices. 

Since  1921  this  fight  against  CHEAP 
MILK  has  added  around  $110,000,000  to  the 
milk  checks  of  organized  dairymen  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  And  many  more 
millions  to  other  producers. 

THE  RECORD  SHOWS  THAT 
CHEAP  MILK  CAN  BE  LICKED. 


Today  milk  prices  are  down  because 
some  dealers  want  them  down.  Because 
great  dealer  combines  have  ruthlessly 
driven  them  down.  Because  independent 
dairymen  continue  to  sell  to  dealers  who 
are  continually  fighting  for  low  prices. 
Because  dairymen  are  divided. 

CHEAP  MILK  IS  COSTING  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  OF  THIS  MILK  SHED 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  EVERY 
MONTH. 

IT  CAN  BE  LICKED. 

UNITY  OF  THOUGHT  AND 
ACTION  IS  THE  ONLY  THING 
THAT  WILL  DO  IT. 


IMPORTANT ! 

HEAR  GOV .  PIN C HOT  ON  DAIRYMENS 
LEAGUE  “MILK  DAY ”  BROADCAST,  OVER 
WOR  JAN.  30,  2:30  P.  M. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  local  farm  organization 
leaders. 

Learn  about  this  milk  price  situation  first  hand. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


Eleven  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pin  Money  From  Cut  Flowers 


How  They  Are  Grown  and  Sold  by  a  Connecticut  Gardener 


TWO  years  ago  a  Young  Person  who 
was  helping  me  write  books  and  other 
things  suggested  selling  the  spare 
flowers  from  my  beds  and  borders  as 
a  means  of  defraying  part  of  the  expenses 
of  said  Young  Person’s  musical  education. 
I  said,  “All  right.” 

The  Young  Person,  being  active  and  en¬ 
ergetic  and  of  the  do-it-now  variety,  im¬ 
mediately  visited  nearby  clubs,  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants,  grocery  stores  and  the  Women’s 
Exchange  and  came  back  with  a  list  of  pro¬ 
spective  customers.  The  next  day  the  Young 
Person  gathered  and  distributed  a  lot  of 
flowers  as  samples,  and  this  time  came  back 
with  definite  orders  for  regular  deliveries 
to  certain  places  and  with  permission  to  de¬ 
liver  flowers  made  up  in  bunches  to  be  put 
on  exhibit  for  sale  at  others.  From  that  time 
on,  all  through  the  summer,  I  had  scarcely 
enough  flowers  left  each  day  to  decorate 
my  house. 

I  had  not  laid  out  my  beds  and  borders 
with  any  such  commercial  plan  in  view. 
Nevertheless,  the  flower  sales  during  the 
first  summer  amounted  to  enough  to  help 
along  with  the  musical  education.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  because  I 
had  made  a  little 
more  preparation 
for  it  beforehand, 
there  were  many 
more  flowers  to 
pick  and  sell; 
they  were  more 
evenly  distributed 
through  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  the  sales 
amounted  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  $300.00; 
and  this  is  how  it 
was  done. 

Early  in  tae 
morning,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  late  the 
day  before,  the 
Young  Person 
fills  seven  or  eight 
tubs  and  buckets 
with  water,  and 
then,  armed  with 
flower  shears, 
proceeds  to  de¬ 
nude  every  bed 
and  border.  The 
thing  went  so  far 
that  last  spring  I 


By  ELISHA  E.  GARRISON 

built  a  stone  wall  around  one  little  garden 
and  gave  strict  orders  that  within  that  wall 
nobody  was  allowed  to  pick  a  flower.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  Young  Person  paid  very  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  those  orders. 

For  clubs,  restaurants  and  hotels,  where 
the  purchaser  prefers  to  make  his  own  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  flowers  are  delivered  “in 
bulk.”  That  is,  enough  flowers  of  several 
different  sorts  and  colors  are  gathered  and 
kept  separate  to  make,  when  arranged,  the 
required  number  of  table  or  other  decora¬ 
tions.  For  the  Women’s  Exchange  and  for 
private  customers  “bunches”  are  loosely 
made  up  of  various  sorts  and  colors  of 
flowers  which  the  purchaser  can  combine 
into  one  or  more  arrangements  according  to 
taste. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  flowers  are 
cut  they  are  plunged  deep  in  the  tubs  or 
buckets  of  water  and  left  until  time  to  pack 
and  deliver.  For  packing  we  use  old  news¬ 
papers  in  a  very  special  way.  These  papers 
folded  to  the  right  size  and  in  three  to  five 
thicknesses  are  laid  so  that  one  edge  comes 


The  author’s  garden  before  he  began  selling  and,  as  he  says,  “ before  starting  a  reducing  diet’ 


flush  with  the  edge  of  the  packing  table. 
Then  from  the  various  tubs  and  buckets  an 
arrangement  is  loosely  made  up  and  a  rub¬ 
ber  band  put  around  the  stems.  Then  the 
stems  are  rolled  up  in  the  newspapers  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  paper’s  length.  The 
bottom  part  of  the  paper  is  then  folded  up, 
and  the  rolling  finished.  Around  this  an¬ 
other  rubber  band  is  placed.  Thus  we  have 
a  pocket  around  the  stems  which  will  hold 
water.  Water  from  a  little  sprinkling  can, 
without  the  nozzle,  is  poured  into  this 
pocket  and  the  bunches  thus  wrapped  are 
set  into  a  peach  basket.  One  basket  will  hold 
six  or  seven  bunches. 

As  the  result  of  this  system  of  wrapping 
and  packing,  the  flowers  arrive  at  their  des¬ 
tination  in  better  condition  than  when  they 
were  picked,  and  because  they  are  held  up¬ 
right  in  the  peach  baskets  they  are  never 
bruised  or  crushed.  This  provides  for  our 
regular  everyday  market.  There  are,  of 
course,  special  demands  for  special  occa¬ 
sions — weddings,  parties,  etc.,  which  re¬ 
quire  special  handling. 

So  far  our  difficulty  has  been  mainly  to 
get  enough  flowers  to  meet  the  demand  and 

to  have  them  in 
sufficient  quantity 
during  the  “lean 
season”  which,  as 
everybody  knows, 
is  August  and 
early  September. 
For  next  year  I 
have  laid  out  a 
schedule  which 
should  provide 
amply  for  this 
“lean  season.” 

Price  and  the 
attitude  of  the 
florists  must  be 
considered.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  florists, 
I  feel  that  we  do 
not  really  com¬ 
pete  with  them  at 
all,  because  the 
people  who  use 
our  flowers  would 
not  go  to  the  flor¬ 
ists  anyway,  and, 
furthermore,  the 
florists  usually 
( Continued  on 
Page  2) 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  6,  1932 


Mr.  Immel  Certainly  Likes  His 

New  Milker! 


HE  McCormick-Deering  Milker  has  been  given  a 
high  standing  by  dairy  farmers  in  every  section. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  milkers  now  in¬ 
stalled  on  farms,  and  they  are  regularly  milking 
many  of  the  finest  herds  in  the  country.  We  are 
constantly  receiving  enthusiastic  letters  about  them.  They 
all  sound  very  much  like  Mr.  Immel’s  letter,  printed  above. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  saving  time  and  labor  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  installed.  In  many  cases,  owners  report  that  they 
save  the  wages  of  an  extra  man.  All  of  them  like  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  McCormick-Deering,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  taken  apart  and  cleaned.  They  like  the  natural 
way  it  milks  their  cows — many  have  reported  an  increase 
in  milk  production  since  the  McCormick-Deering  got  on 
the  job.  Many  owners  say  they  are  producing  milk  with  a 
much  lower  bacteria  count  than  was  ever  possible  before. 

McCormick  -  Deering  owners,  themselves,  recommend 
this  milker  as  the  most  efficient  milker  on  the  market 
today.  We  recommend  it  to  you  on  the  strength  of  its  daily 
performance.  It  is  an  International  Harvester  product, 
backed  by  100  years  of  manufacturing  experience.  Ask  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer,  now,  for  a  demonstration  on 
your  own  herd.  Write  us  for  information. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Gentlemen: 

Your  dealer,  Mr.  Nick  Schneider  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
sold  me  on  the  idea  of  trying  out  the  new 
McCormick-Deering  Milker.  I  was  doubtful  from 
the  start  due  to  my  previous  experience  with 
three  different  makes  of  milkers,  but  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  has  sold  itself  to  me. 

I  am  milking  23  young  thoroughbred  Holstein 
cows  all  of  which  have  been  raised  on  my  farm. 
This  herd  had  never  passed  the  1000-pound  mark 
for  one  day’s  production  but  in  the  first  three 
weeks  I  used  the  milker,  this  mark  was  passed 
ten  times.  This  proves  to  me  that  my  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself  by 
increasing  my  milk  production  and  reducing  my 
labor  costs.  The  clean  milking  done  by  my  ma¬ 
chine  is  another  feature  which  appeals  to  me.  I 
do  very  little  stripping  and  the  cows  seem  very 
contented  while  being  milked.  The  machine  ap¬ 
peals  to  my  wife  because  it  is  so  easily  cleaned. 
It  has  fewer  parts  to  keep  clean  than  any  of  the 
other  machines  which  I  tried. 

As  you  can  no  doubt  tell  by  this  letter,  I  am  well 
pleased  with  my  new  McCormick-Deering  Milker 
and  am  glad  to  recommend  it  to  my  friends. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Signed:  ALBERT 'IMMEL 

R.  F.  D.  7,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


McCormick-Deering 
Cream  Separator 


S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y ., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator  is  the 
best  insurance  you  can  get  against  loss  of  butter- 
fat  produced  by  your  herd.  Babcock  tests  prove 
it  to  be  the  closest-skimming  cream  separator  on  the 
market.  It  saves  all  the  cream,  regardless  of  the 
temperature  of  the  milk.  The  McCormick-Deering 
is  the  easiest-running  cream  separator  due  to  the 
ball  bearings  at  all  high-speed  points,  and  it  is 
easy  to  take  apart  and  to  clean. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 

Without  name 
and  address 

Per  Dozen ....  $1.00 

Per  Fifty .  3.50 

Per  Hundred .  .  6.50 


With  name 
and  address 
$3.00 

5.50 

8.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 
up  at  slight  additional  cost. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Rurpee*s 

Garden  Book 

Describes  all  best  flowers  Cwaa 
and  vegetables.  Hundreds  C 

Pictures.  Planting  In¬ 
formation.  Send  10c  for  35-cent 
packet  of  new  Marigold  Guinea 
Gold.  Write  for  FREE  Book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO., 

162  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


ynauies 


rlow  prices  on  the  finest 

vegetable  and  flower  seeds  I 
for  farm  and  garden.  j 
Also  helpful  hints  for  early  , 
crops  and  highest  yield,  in¬ 
cluding  number  of  days  from  ' 
planting  to  maturity.  Invalu¬ 
able  for  succession  plantings. 

Write  now  to  the  “old  re¬ 
liable  seed  house”  for  this 
new  1932  Book  of  Maule's 
tested,  guaranteed  seeds.  Then  , 
you’ll  have  beautiful  flowers 
and  finest  vegetables  | 
all  summer  and  fall. 


asil 


III 


SegA5 
for  it  TODAY/ 


i  i  ( 

Win.  Henry  Maule,  465  Maule  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Name . . . 

St.  or  R.  D — . — . 

P.  0.  and  State - 


Pin  Money  From  Cut 
Flowers 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
have  little  or  nothing  to  offer  during 
the  summer  months  and  they  almost 
never  have  any  great  variety  of  garden 
flowers.  As  to  price,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  find  out  what  people  will  pay. 
We  found  that  the  women  who  visit 
the  Exchange  to  buy  cakes  and  pies 
and  bread  will  buy  three  or  four  times 
as  many  “bunches”  of  flowers  at  25c 
each  as  they  would  at  50c.  Clubs  and 
hotels  know  what  they  are  willing  to 
spend  for  flowers  and  how  many  tables 
they  want  to  decorate.  It  costs  little 
more  money  and  not  much  more  work 
to  raise  a  great  many  flowers  than  to 
raise  a  few.  Taking  these  things  into 
consideration,  we  find  little  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  an  agreement  on  price. 

My  beds  and  borders  are  so  scattered 
about  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  land  they  occupy. 
A  quarter  of  an  acre  intensively  culti¬ 
vated  for  nothing  but  cut  flowers  would 
certainly  produce  twice  as  many  flow¬ 
ers  as  I  had  last  summer.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  question  of  what  to  plant. 

Flowers  Month  By  Month 

The  following  lists  show  month  by 
month  the  flowers  that  I  have  so  far 
found  most  useful  for  the  purpose. 

For  May:  Daffodils,  Mertensia,  Tu¬ 
lips,  Peonies,  Pansies,  Iris. 

For  June:  Delphinium,  Phlox  (Lin- 
gard  and  Verboom),  Helianthus,  An- 
themis,  Columbine,  Gaillardia  (peren¬ 
nial),  Gypsophila  (annual),  Larkspur, 
Nicotiana,  Echium,  Cynoglossum,  Sweet 
William,  Golden  Loosestrife,  Campan¬ 
ula  Persicifolia,  Iris,  Geum,  Coreopsis, 
Cacalia,  Sweet  Peas,  Calendula,  Calli- 
opsis,  Clarkia,  Candytuft,  Scabiosa, 
Peonies. 

For  July:  Delphinium,  Phlox  (Lin- 
gard  and  Verboom),  Helianthus,  An- 
themis,  Columbine,  Gaillardia  (peren¬ 
nial),  Gypsophila  (annual),  Larkspur, 
Nicotiana,  Echium,  Cynoglossum,  Sweet 
William,  Chinese  Delphinium,  Platyco- 
dons,  Centaurea,  Cosmos,  Salvia  Far- 
inacea,  Gladiolus,  Snapdragons,  Geum, 
Shasta  Daisy,  Coreopsis,  Veronica  Spi- 
cata,  Cascalia,  Petunia,  Phlox  ( an¬ 
nual),  Sweet  Peas,  Calendula,  Calliop- 
sis,  Sweet  Sultan,  Clarkia,  Candytuft, 
Lupin,  Scabiosa. 

For  August:  Delphinium  (separa¬ 
tions),  Veronica  Spicata,  Phlox  (Lin- 
gard  and  Verboom),  Helianthus,  As¬ 
ters,  Marigold,  Gypsophila  (annual), 
Gaillardia,  Nicotiana,  Cynoglossum, 
Chinese  Delphinium,  Platycodons,  Cen¬ 
taurea,  Cosmos,  Salvia  Farinacea, 
Gladiolus,  Snapdragons,  Geum,  Shasta 
Daisy,  Coreopsis,  Cacalia,  Petunia, 
Phlox  (annual),  Helichrysum,  Acroc- 
linium,  Celosia,  Calendula,  Calliopsis, 
Sweet  Sultan,  Clarkia,  Candytuft, 
Lupin. 

For  September:  Delphinium  (seed¬ 
lings),  Phlox  (white  and  pink),  Ver¬ 
onica  Spicata,  Petunia,  Marigold,  Phlox 
(annual),  Asters,  Gaillardia,  Nicotiana, 
Gypsophila,  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlias, 
Zinnia,  Helenium,  Cosmos,  Salvia  Far¬ 
inacea,  Gladiolus,  Snapdragons,  Heli¬ 
chrysum,  Acroclinium,  Celosia,  Calen¬ 
dula,  Calliopsis. 

Varieties  for  Cut  Flowers 

If  I  were  asked  to  select  a  short  list 
of  the  most  useful  flowers  for  cutting, 
my  list  would  be  Iris,  Peonies.  Delphin¬ 
ium,  Lingard  Phlox,  Pink  Climbing 
Roses,  Helianthus  (perennial),  Coreop¬ 
sis,  Gypsophila  (annual)  (A  new  plant¬ 
ing  every  three  weeks),  Annual  Lark¬ 
spur,  Sweet  Peas,  Cacalia,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  Bachelor’s  Buttons,  Snapdragons, 
Veronica  Spicata,  Annual  Asters,  Mari¬ 
golds,  Platycodons,  Annual  Lupins, 
Nicotiana,  Late  Phlox  (white  and 
pink),  Gladiolus  (three  or  four  plant¬ 
ings  from  April  1st  to  July  15th), 
Dahlias  and  the  earliest  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums.  With  these  and 
nothing  else  a  good  start  can  be  made 
and  quite  a  lot  of  business  done.  If 
space  permitted,  I  would  tell  how  to 
produce  these  in  quantity. 

In  these  days  of  roadside  markets 
and  with  the  almost  daily  trips  to 
town,  there  is  no  more  profitable  way 
to  use  a  bit  of  land  than  by  growing 
flowers  to  sell,  and  the  income  comes 
in  day  by  day  from  early  spring  until 
late  fall.  And  remember  too,  that  the 
more  scientific  your  care  and  culture, 
the  more  abundant  will  be  your  flowers, 
the  finer  their  quality,  and  the  better 
your  market  and  your  prices. 
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N atural  Gas  in  A.  A.  T erritory 

A  Discussion  That  May  Correct  Some  False  Impressions 


EDITOR’S  Note — The  following  article  is  a  brief 
summary  of  facts  brought  out  in  the  testimony  at 
public  hearings  held  by  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Albany,  Oct.  7th  and  23rd,  and  Nov.  13th, 
21fth  and  25th,  1931.  The  Commission  has  published 
a  full  report  of  these  hearings.  Copies  of  this  re¬ 
port  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

IN  almost  any  week  during  the  past  year,  A.  A. 
readers  in  south-central  and  western  New  York 
could  have  read  in  their  daily  papers  of  the  drill¬ 
ing  and  bringing  in  of  new  natural  gas  wells  with 
millions  of  feet  of  “open  flow”  of  gas.  The  frequency 
of  these  reports,  their  glowing  character,  and  the 
talk  in  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  may  have  creat¬ 
ed  some  false  impressions  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons. 

What  are  the  facts?  What  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  probable  future  production 
of  these  new  wells,  and  where  are  they 
located?  What  is  the  probable  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  natural  gas,  and  how  long  will  it 
last  ?  Who  owns  or  controls  this  supply  ? 

What  is  the  farm  land  owner’s  interest 
and  how  is  it  protected?  Where  is  the 
market  for  this  gas,  and  what  plans  are 
being  made  to  transmit  it  to  consum¬ 
ers?  What  are  some  of  the  costs  of  gas 
to  the  consumers?  And  what  of  the 
future  ? 

An  Old  Industry  in  New  York 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  answer 
very  briefly  from  the  Commission’s  re¬ 
port  some  of  the  above  questions.  Per¬ 
sons  who  are  interested  in  more  details 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  complete  report. 

The  gas  industry  in  New  York  State 
is  more  than  100  years  old,  the  first  gas 
having  been  discovered  at  Fredonia 
about  1821.  There  are  about  25  different 
gas  fields  in  New  York  State,  many  of 
which  have  been  wholly  or  partly  drain¬ 
ed  of  their  gas  supply.  Reference  to  the 
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accompanying  map  will  show  the  locations  of  the 
various  fields. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  of  these  fields  is 
the  so-called  Western  New  York  area,  at  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  Lake  Erie.  From  this  field  the  City  of 
Buffalo  obtains  a  considerable  part  of  its  gas  sup¬ 
ply.  Many  small  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  are  also  supplied  from  this  field.  Another 
large  field,  only  a  portion  of  which  is  in  New  York 
State,  is  the  Allegany  area.  Gas  from  this  field  sup¬ 
plies  a  number  of  cities  and  villages  in  southern 
New  York  and  by  means  of  a  transmission  line, 


Buffalo  also  receives  another  considerable  part 
of  its  supply  from  this  field. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  and  the  development  of  the 
Wayne-Dundee  and  Tioga  fields,  Buffalo  was  the 
only  large  city  of  the  State  to  be  even  partially  sup¬ 
plied  with  natural  gas.  Even  here  natural  gas  is 
mixed  with  artificial  gas.  Only  within  the  last  year 
has  the  city  of  Elmira  secured  a  straight  supply  of 
natural  gas. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  map  that  both  the 
Wayne-Dundee  and  Tioga  fields  cover  relatively 
small  areas.  The  Wayne-Dundee  field  lies  just  east 
of  Keuka  Lake  and  west  of  Seneca  Lake.  Its  area 
embraces  only  a  little  over  6,000  acres.  Its  reserves 
are  estimated  to  be  about  16 14  billion  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  of  which  about  414  billion  feet  is  “sweet”  gas 
and  the  other  1214  billion  cubic  feet  is 
“sour”  gas,  that  is,  gas  containing  sul¬ 
phur  and  other  impurities  which  must 
be  removed  before  using.  Up  to  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1931,  76  wells  had  been  drilled 
in  this  field  at  depths  of  from  1,700  to 
2,200  feet.  These  wells  had  a  total  open 
flow  (free  flow  per  day  at  the  outlet  of 
the  well  when  first  opened)  as  measured 
at  the  individual  wells  amounting  to  254 
million  cubic  feet  per  day. 

The  r  Tioga  field  is  located  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  just  south  of  the  New  York  State 
line.  Up  to  July  22,  1931,  38  wells  had 
been  drilled  in  this  area,  of  which  24 
were  dry.  Because  of  the  southward 
slope  in  the  gas-bearing  rocks,  these 
wells  must  be  drilled  much  deeper  than 
those  in  the  Wayne-Dundee  region,  or, 
from  4000  to  4500  feet.  The  productive 
wells,  however,  generally  average  to 
yield  larger  amounts  of  gas  and  the  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  open  flow  per  day,  as 
measured  at  the  individual  wells  when 
drilled  was  287  million  cubic  feet. 

The  total  reserves  in  the  Tioga  field 
are  estimated  at  135  billion  cubic  feet, 
( Continued  on  page  18) 


Healthy  Chicks,  Well  Cared  For,  Will  Live 

Poultry  men  Who  Prevent  Trouble,  Instead  of  Doctoring  It,  Get  Best  Results 


WHAT  a  disheartening  experience  it  is  to 
buy  a  bunch  of  baby  chicks  with  hopes  that 
by  the  following  winter  they  will  be  fill¬ 
ing  the  egg  basket  and  bringing  in  a  little 
revenue,  only  to  have  them  sicken  one  by  one,  or, 
more  often,  by  the  dozen,  until  half  or  more  of  the 
flock  has  been  lost  and  many  of  the  remainder  badly 
stunted!  Every  person  who  buys  or  hatches  chicks 
hopes  that  losses  will  be  few  and  that  the  chickens 
will  thrive  and  grow  rapidly.  Why  should  they  not 
do  this  if  poultrymen  will  give  them  the  proper  en¬ 
vironment  and  feed  and  manage  them  correctly? 

Why  do  chicks  die?  Well,  there  are  a  number  of 
causes,  some  of  which  can  be  easily  corrected; 
others  are  not  so  easy  to  handle.  Suppose  we  con¬ 
sider  a  few  of  the  troubles  and  perhaps  give  some 
suggestions  that  may  help  to  lessen  your  losses 
this  spring. 

It  seems  certain  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
natural  vitality  of  different  lots  of  chicks.  Natural¬ 
ly  those  that  lack  vitality  succumb  easily  to  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances  or  diseases.  How,  then,  can 
we  be  certain  that  the  chicks  are  full  of  the  pep 
and  vigor  which  seems 
so  necessary? 

If  you  are  hatching 
your  own  eggs  this  goes 
back  to  the  question  of 
having  a  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  flock  where  disease 
prevention  measures  are 
closely  followed  and 
where  breeding  for  vigor 
has  been  followed  over 
a  period  of  years.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  goes  even  far¬ 
ther  than  that,  as  there 
is  considerable  evidence 
that  proper  feeding  and 
management  of  the 
breeding  flock  has  a  big 
effect  on  the  chicks.  It 
is  generally  recognized 
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that  breeding  flocks  should  not  be  pushed  too  heav¬ 
ily  for  egg  production,  although  some  poultrymen 
report  that  they  get  good  hatchability  from  hens 
that  lay  steadily  all  winter.  A  period  of  rest  of  about 
two  months  is  usually  recommended  after  a  year  of 
heavy  production  before  the  breeding  season  begins. 

To  produce  strong  vigorous  chicks  the  breeders 
must  be  fed  for  several  months  on  a  ration  complete 
in  all  vitamins  and  minerals.  This  means  10%  or 
more  of  milk  in  the  ration  or  cod  liver  oil  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  green  feed,  preferably  clover 
or  alfalfa. 

If  you  are  hatching  your  own  chicks,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  many  weak  chicks  are  the  result 
of  improper  incubation.  Possibly  the  incubator  was 
not  thoroughly  disinfected  before  the  eggs  were  put 
in  or  perhaps  they  became  chilled  or  too  hot.  Then, 
too,  moisture  control  is  important.  If  the  air  is  too 
dry,  the  eggs  will  dry  out  to  a  point  where  is  will 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  chicks. 

When  you  buy  chicks  you  must,  of  course,  depend 

on  the  reputation  of 
the  hatchery.  Remember 
that  when  chicks  are 
sold  at  different  prices, 
you  usually  get  about 
what  you  pay  for. 

Sometimes  chicks  ap¬ 
pear  to  lack  vigor  when 
it  is  not  a  question  of 
inheritance  at  all,  but 
rather  a  question  of 
overheating  or  chilling. 
In  fact,  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  this  one 
point  causes  more  losses 
than  any  other  single 
trouble.  Sometimes  they 
are  overheated  or  chill¬ 
ed  while  they  are  on 
their  way  to  you.  The 


A  bunch  of  pullets  that  have  been  raised  in  con¬ 
finement  on  wire,  giving  them  no  opportunity  to  get 
worm  infestation  or  coccidiosis. 


weather  may  be  either  unusually  hot  or  unusually 
cold,  or,  due  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing,  they  may  stand  somewhere  on  a  platform  too 
long,  or,  if  you  are  not  on  the  job  and  let  the  R.  F. 
D.  carrier  take  them  around  a  20-mile  route  before 
delivering  them  at  your  doorstep,  they  may  get  so 
chilled  that  they  will  never  recover  from  the 
setback. 

For  that  matter,  it  is  easy  enough  to  have  them 
chilled  after  they  are  in  the  brooder  house.  A  cold 
windy  night,  especially  in  a  house  that  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  tight,  may  do  one  of  two  things:  the  wind 
may  get  in  and  chill  them  or  the  wind  may  increase 
the  draft  on  the  brooder  stove  so  that  the  fire  gets 
to  burning  too  briskly  and  overheats  them. 

The  question  of  providing  the  right  temperature 
is  a  real  problem.  The  importance  of  it  should  be 
thoroughly  realized,  and  then  all  anyone  can  do  is 
to  attempt  by  every  known  means  to  prevent  heat¬ 
ing  or  chilling. 

Frequently  a  bunch  of  chicks  begins  to  die  the 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


This  system  gives  good  results  until  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  contaminated — then  the  trouble  begins  unless 
the  house  can  be  moved  to  clean  ground. 
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Why  Import  More  Cows? 

THE  milk  price  situation  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  is  likely  to  remain  serious  for  at  least 
several  months.  American  Agriculturist  has 
one  definite  suggestion  which  can  be  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  immediately  and  which  will  begin  to  help 
the  situation  just  as  soon  as  it  is  done. 

Briefly,  our  plan  is  that  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  put  a 
ban  on  the  importation  of  cattle  from  any  herd 
outside  of  New  York  State  which  has  not  passed 
a  blood  test  showing  that  the  animals  are  free 
from  Bang  abortion.  We  say  from  any  herd  free 
from  contagious  abortion  because  it  has  been 
pretty  definitely  shown  that  while  an  individual 
animal  may  have  a  clean  test*  there  is  danger  in 
adding  it  to  any  herd  which  does  not  have  the 
disease  if  the  animal  comes  from  a  herd  that 
has  reactors. 

In  1931,  32,379  dairy  cows  were  imported  into 
the  State  of  New  York.  Had  a  regulation  such 
as  we  propose  been  in  effect,  the  large  majority 
of  them  would  have  been  kept  out. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  situation.  There  is 
good  ground  to  believe  that  cows  coming  into 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  are  not  the  best  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  other  states,  but  in  many  instances 
those  that  have  been  weeded  out  by  members  of 
dairy  improvement  associations,  if  not  actually 
sold  because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
owners  to  clean  contagious  abortion  out  of  their 
herds. 

Why  continue  to  import  so  many  mediocre 
dairy  cows  when  we  are  already  producing 
more  milk  than  the  market  can  handle  ?  The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  has  the 
authority  to  put  our  recommendation  into  effect. 
Why  not  use  this  authority  and  use  it  promptly? 


A  Hundred  Years  of  Farm  Leadership 

RESIDENT  Charles  Baldwin,  Secretary 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  and  all  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  others  who  were  responsible  for  the 
splendid  hundredth  anniversary  celebration  of 
this  fine  old  farm  organization  at  Albany  last 
week  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  rather  long,  something  which  seems 
to  be  difficult  to  avoid  in  staging  such  affairs. 


But  on  the  other  hand,  the  high  quality  of  the 
program,  with  speakers  like  Governor  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde,  of  President 
Hoover’s  Cabinet,  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  and 
many  others,  was  worth  going  many  miles  to 
hear. 

It  is  said  in  slang  that  the  first  hundred  years 
are  the  hardest.  Certainly  the  hundred  years  cov¬ 
ered  by  America’s  oldest  farm  organization,  was 
the  most  interesting  period  in  the  world’s  history, 
but  probably  not  more  so  than  the  hundred  years 
that  lie  ahead.  May  the  farmers  of  the  future 
have  the  wise  leadership  that  those  of  the  past 
have  had  as  represented  by  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 


S.  L.  Strivings 

ARMERS  have  lost  another  friend  iq  the 
death  of  S.  L.  Strivings  at  his  home  at 
Castile,  New  York. 

Mr.  Strivings’  interest  in  the  welfare  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  agriculture  was  first  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  neighbors  by  his  great  activity  .in 
local  community  leadership,  where  he  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  work  of  both  the  Grange  and  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Because  of  this  local  help,  he  soon 
succeeded  to  the  State-wide  position  of  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Later  he  became  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange. 

Knowing  Mr.  Strivings  well,  we  were  always 
impressed  with  his  courage.  He  stood  for  whafi 
he  believed  to  be  right  even  though  he  knew  such 
a  stand  was  unpopular,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
leadership,  even  when  it  is  sometimes  mistaken, 
that  farmers  and  all  the  rest  of  us  need. 

To  Mrs.  Strivings  and  the  family,  we  extend, 
with  all  of  the  rest  of  his  friends,  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 


What  Can  Be  Done  for  Better 
Milk  Markets? 

ERBERT  QUICK,  the  great  farm  novelist, 
used  to  tell  a  story  about  a  schoolboy  who 
was  given  by  his  teacher  the  motto,  “In 
Union  there  is  strength,”  to  copy  from  a  black¬ 
board,  but  when  he  copied  it  he  wrote  “In  onion 
there  is  strength.”  When  the  teacher  remonstrat¬ 
ed,  the  boy  said,  “Yes,  I  saw  that  you  had  written 
'union’  but  I  thought  there  was  a  mistake  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  strength  in  onion  than  there 
is  in  union!” 

We  have  often  thought  of  this  story  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  milk  situation.  All  over  the  New 
York  milk  shed  great  meetings  of  dairymen  are 
being  held  to  determine  what  action,  if  any,  can 
be  taken  to  remedy  present  milk  marketing 
troubles.  These  meetings  are  very  largely  attend¬ 
ed  by  thousands  of  farmers  who  come  half  hop¬ 
ing  that  some  leader  or  speaker  will  give  them  a 
plan  or  panacea  that*  will  lead  them  out  of  their 
present  difficulties.  Others  attend  with  the  rather 
suspicious  attitude  of  thinking  that  the  meeting 
is  just  another  scheme  to  get  independent  farm¬ 
ers  to  join  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  League’s  stand¬ 
point  there  is  no  object  in  enlarging  the  member¬ 
ship  at  the  present  time,  unless  new  members  can 
bring  their  markets  along  also.  No  dairyman  is 
in  a  very  good  position,  but  those  in  organizations 
are  now  in  much  better  shape  than  those  out. 

We  have  a  feeling  that  many  of  those  who  at¬ 
tend  these  meetings  go  away  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  no  one  has  shown  them  a  quick  way  out  of 
their  troubles.  Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  there 
is  no  one  cure-all  for  the  present  milk  marketing 
situation. 

Let  us  look  at  these  troubles  frankly  for  a 
moment.  We  know  that  milk  prices  are  now- 
lower  than  they  were  before  the  great  strike  of 
1916.  What  happened  then?  Conditions  became 
so  intolerable  finally  that  dairymen  refused  to 
submit  longer  to  the  dictation  of  the  dealers.  A 
great  fight  followed,  not  only  in  this  territory 
but  in  nearly  every  milk  center  in  the  United 
States.  In  practically  every  one  of  these  contests, 
the  farmers  won  because  they  were  right  and 


also  because  they  were  desperate  enough  to  stick 
together. 

The  result  was  that  there  was  a  long  period  of 
better  prices,  not  only  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  but  around  nearly  every  other  large  city. 
Organizations  stabilized  the  market,  not  only  for 
the  members  of  the  organizations  but  for  the  in¬ 
dependents  who  stayed  outside.  In  fact,  maybe 
milk  prices  were  too  good,  for  everybody  went  to 
milking  cows,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Unheard 
of  prices  were  paid  for  dairy  cows ;  production 
was  crowded  to  the  limit ;  dairying  was  the  most 
profitable  farm  enterprise,  so  many  farmers,  not 
ordinarily  dairymen,  turned  to  it. 

Then  the  depression  lowered  milk  consumption 
in  the  cities.  Milk  became  a  drug  on  the  market. 
Those  in  the  good  organizations  were  in  a  much 
better  position  than  those  out,  and  the  milk  co¬ 
operatives  succeeded  in  holding  up  the  price  for 
fluid  milk  for  many  months,  in  spite  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
organized  dealers.  But  finally,  last  fall,  the  deal¬ 
ers  got  together  and  agreed  to  lower  prices  in 
spite  of  the  farmers,  and  to  pass  the  losses  on  to 
the  dairyman.  The  result  is  pretty  nearly  chaos 
in  the  milk  market,  with  conditions  just  as  black 
as  they  were  in  those  troublesome  days  just  pre¬ 
ceding  1916. 

What  is  the  answer?  Exactly  the  same  that  it 
was  then.  There  are  some  minor  things  that  will 
help,  like  killing  poor  cows  and  better  dairy  prac¬ 
tices,  and,  of  course,  the  lowered  buying  power 
of  the  consumer  is  a  big  factor.  But  there  is  no 
use  to  look  to  the  Government  or  to  any  other 
outside  agency  for  help.  The  only  real  solution 
lies  within  the  power  of  dairymen  themselves. 
All  of  the  troubles  of  these  hard  times  might  be 
worth  while  if  out  of  the  bitter  experience  dairy¬ 
men  were  forced  by  sheer  necessity  into  some 
kind  of  milk  marketing  plan  supported  by  all  of 
them. 

Introducing  Slim  and  Spud 

OR  several  years  our  readers  have  enjoyed 
the  cartoon  strip  on  How-to-do-it,  which  is 
drawn  by  Ray  Inman.  This  week,  on  our 
story  page  you  will  find  a  new  cartoon  strip  en¬ 
titled  “The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud.” 
These  two  hired  men  of  old  Penny  Pincher  have 
some  wonderful  adventures  which  will  be  given 
to  you  from  week  to  week.  Their  adventures  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  How-to-do-it  series  in  that  they 
form  a  regular  story  from  week  to  week  so  you 
will  not  wish  to  miss  any  of  them.  We  are  sure 
you  will  find  them  entertaining. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NCE  upon  a  time,  my  brother — hold  on, 
there,  maybe  I  had  better  change  this  a  bit! 

I  may  want  to  visit  him  some  time,  and  be¬ 
sides  he  is  bigger  than  I  am !  So  I  will  tell  the 
story  this  way: 

A  Yankee  farmer  painfully  limped  over  to  the 
crossroads  store  for  his  mail  and  a  package  of 
plug  cut.  As  he  dragged  himself  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  village  postoffice,  the  proprietor  ad¬ 
dressed  him : 

“Mornin’,  Ez.  What’s  ailin’  ye  now?” 

“Got  a  durn  big  bunion  atween  my  toes  and 
it’s  apainin’  me  fit  to  kill.” 

“Do  tell !  Lemme  hev  a  look  on  it,  Ez.  Maybe 
I  kin  do  sumpin’  fer  it.” 

“Nope,  I  don’t  reckon  there’s  nothin’  kin  be 
did  fer  it,  Eph.  It’s  been  thisaway  fer  nigh  onto 
six  weeks  now,  and  I  guess  I’ll  hev  to  let  it  go 
fer  a  while  longer.” 

“Shucks,  Ez,  you  might  as  well  lemme  hev  a 
look  on  it,  and  see  if  sumpin’  can’t  be  did.” 

Ez  finally  submitted,  and,  with  a  great  many 
grunts  and  groans,  the  postmaster  finally  got  the 
boot  and  sock  off  the  injured  foot. 

“Wal,  I’ll  be  dadburned  !”  exclaimed  Eph  when 
the  foot  was  bared.  “And  you  been  tellin’  me  thet 
this  here  foot  has  been  painin’  you  fer  nigh  onto 
six  weeks?” 

“Yep,  Eph.  That’s  right.” 

“Wal,  Ez,  ye’re  a  durned  fool,  thet’s  whut  ye 
are.  This  ain’t  no  bunion.  It’s  a  collar  button!” 


/ 
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Dairymen  Gather  at  County  Mass  Meetings 

Representatives  from  All  Groups  on  Committees  to  Work  Together 


FOR  the  past  month  dairymen  in 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  have 
been  meeting  together  in  county¬ 
wide  meetings  to  consider  some 
possible  action  that  might  help  to  im¬ 
prove  the  present  ruinous  price  for 
milk.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  In  fact,  at 
no  time  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  fluid  milk  prices  in  December  been 
as  low  as  they  were  last  December. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  dairymen 
how  serious  the  situation  is.  They 
know,  but  if  it  were  essential  to  prove 
how  greatly  they  are  concerned,  the 
attendance  at  the  meetings  which  have 
been  held  would  do  it.  Reports  from 
most  of  them  indicate  from  a  thousand 
to  two  thousand  dairymen  present  and 
reports  of  one  meeting  state  that  three 
thousand  farmers  attempted  to  get  into 
a  hall  built  for  two  thousand. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
meetings  which  have  been  held.  As  we 
go  to  press  a  few  of  the  meetings  have 
not  yet  been  held  but  doubtless  they 
will  go  through  according  to  schedule : 

Watertown,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

Utica,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Norwich,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 
Batavia,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

New  Milford,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 
Herkimer,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 
Westport,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 
Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  County,  Pa. 
Catskill,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  Falls,  Washington  County,  N.Y. 
Greenwich,  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 
Bath,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
Plattsburgh,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 
Dryden,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 
Honesdale,  Wayne  County,  Pa. 
Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Troy,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 
Wellsboro,  Tioga  County,  Pa. 

Malone,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 

Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 
Rutland,  Rutland  County,  Vt. 
Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.Y. 
Mexico,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 
Ellicottville,  Cattaragus  County,  N.  Y. 
Vergennes,  Addison  County,  Vt'. 

Copake,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
Sherman,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 
Homer,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 
Canajoharie,  Montgomery  County,  NY. 
Waterford,  Erie  County,  Pa. 

Liberty,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
Coudersport,  Potter  County,  Pa. 
Middletown,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
Belmont,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 
Towanda,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Delhi,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
Lewisburg,  Northumberland  County, Pa. 
Oneonta,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 
Lowville,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 
Turbotville,  Lycoming  County,  Pa. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Franklin  County,  Vt. 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
Flemington,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 
Belvidere,  Warren  County,  N.  J. 

At  most  of  the  meetings  speakers 
have  been  present  from  various  organi¬ 
zations.  On  Saturday,  January  23,  I  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  at  Homer,  Cortland 
County.  At  this  meeting  J.  Leslie  Craig, 
a  dairyman  belonging  to  the  Sheffield 
Producers’  Association,  was  a  speaker. 
He  stressed  the  necessity  of  forgetting 
the  former  differences  between  dairy¬ 
men  and  working  together  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

Dr.  Leland  Spencer  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  gave  some  facts  on 
the  marketing  of  milk  which  bear  on 
the  present  situation.  Dr.  Van  Hart  of 
the  College  gave  some  possible  sugges¬ 
tions  for  lowering  still  further  produc¬ 
tion  costs  on  milk  and  George  Fitts,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  from 
Cortland  County,  told  of  certain  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  market  which  were  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  present 
low  prices. 

One  definite  step  accomplished  at 
Homer,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  was  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  members  of  which  come  from 
all  existing  dairy  associations  and  from 
independent  producers.  These  commit¬ 
tees  will  work  with  similar  dairy  com¬ 


mittees  in  other  counties  to  study  the 
situation  and  to  make  possible  recom¬ 
mendations  that  can  be  taken. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  milk 
producers  that  little  can  be  done  to 
remedy  the  situation  except  by  united 
action.  Some  believe  that  such  united 
action  is  not  likely  to  come  out  of  the 
present  situation,  but  others  are  more 
optimistic. 

At  least  one  definite  suggestion 
called  the  Rutland  plan  has  come  from 
Jefferson  County.  It  proposes  that  town 
dairy  association  units  be  formed  in 
every  one  of  the  twenty-two  towns  in 
Jefferson  County,  membership  being 
composed  of  farmers  who  are  allied 
with  all  dairy  organizations.  It  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  dairy  movement  of  dairy¬ 
men,  by  dairymen,  and  for  dairymen. 
The  idea  is  that  other  towns  will  have 
similar  units  that  will  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  a  central  county  body  and  that 
these  county  organizations  all  over  the 
State  will  consolidate  into  a  State  or¬ 
ganization  which  will  be  strong  enough 
to  make  its  demands  felt. 

This  idea  is  spreading.  We  learn  that 
ten  towns  in  Jefferson  and  Lewis 
County  have  already  organized  while 
others  are  laying  plans  to  perfect  town 
units  at  an  early  date.  Of  course  it  is 
too  early  to  predict  the  outcome  but  at 
least  it  shows  that  dairymen  are  ready 
to  act. 

A  letter  from  a  Cortland  County  sub¬ 
scriber  makes  a  suggestion  which  is 
somewhat  similar.  This  subscriber 
says: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  out  is 
to  organize  all  dairymen  of  each  town¬ 
ship  to  make  enough  milk  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  sell,  and  give  each 
dairyman  one  vote  on  all  matters. 
These  township  units  could  all  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  state-wide  federation,  or 
if  townships  seemed  too  small,  a  county 
could  be  used  as  a  unit.  In  order  to 
preserve  farm  control,  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  should  be  set  for  the  middle  of  June 
when  all  roads  are  passable  and  the 
penalty  for  failure  to  attend  would  be 
loss  of  membership  and  loss  of  market. 

“Provision  should  be  made  for  illness 
by  permitting  members  to  send  their 
wives  or  some  other  close  relative  as  a 
proxy.  Then  we  wouldn’t  have  the  stay- 
at-homes  make  trouble  over  the  action 
taken  by  the  members.” 


This  subscriber  goes  on  to  propose 
that  dairymen  handle  their  milk  until 
it  is  delivered  on  the  consumers’  door¬ 
step,  an  idea  which  perhaps  the  major¬ 
ity  of  dairymen  would  not  be  willing 
to  sponsor  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  meetings  which  have  been 
held  all  over  the  State  certain  questions 
which  have  been  in  the  minds  of  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  answered.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  have  felt  that  a  strike  would  force 
distributors  to  pay  more  money.  It  is 
pointed  out,  though,  that  conditions 
now  are  considerably  different  than 
they  were  when  successful  strikes  were 
engineered.  We  are  now  entering  a  flush 
period  of  milk  rather  than  a  period  of 
shortage.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
situation  most  carefully  do  not  feel  that 
a  strike  at  this  time  would  be  likely  to 
succeed. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  “Why 
was  it  necessary  to  reduce  prices  to 
the  consumers  this  past  fall?”  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  are  now  more  cows  on 
farms  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  than 
there  have  been  for  several  years,  while 
at  the  same  time  consumption  in  the 
cities  has  decreased.  Of  course,  we  have 
always  had  more  milk  produced  in  the 
surplus  months  than  could  be  sold  as 
fluid  milk,  but  when  there  was  a  sur¬ 
plus  on  for  only  two  or  three  months 
the  problem  was  not  so  severe.  Now, 
we  have  a  surplus  the  whole  year  round 
and  independent  dealers  in  the  city  buy 
milk  and  sell  it  at  cut  prices.  The  larg¬ 
er  companies  are  forced  to  do  one  of 
two  things,  either  cut  prices  to  meet 
this  competition  or  lose  the  business. 
Naturally,  they  make  the  cuts,  keep 
the  business,  and  pass  along  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices  to  producers.  No  one  as 
yet  has  found  a  way  to  maintain  prices 
while  this  cut  price  milk  is  sold  in  the 
city. 

Some  producers  mention  the  fact  that 
it  was  only  two  or  three  years  ago  that 
dairy  leaders  were  urging  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  to  protect  their  mar¬ 
ket,  while  now  the  cry  has  been 
changed  and  they  are  urging  them  to 
produce  less.  This  is  true  but  changing 
conditions  require  changed  tactics. 
There  was  danger  for  a  year  or  two 
that  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  would 
not  provide  enough  milk  for  the  city 
during  the  short  period  in  the  fall. 


However,  even  then,  dairy  leaders  did 
not  urge  buying  more  cows  to  produce 
more  milk,  but  rather  urged  certain 
dairy  practices  such  as  keeping  the 
cows  in  the  barn  and  feeding  them 
more  heavily  to  supply  the  need.  At 
any  rate,  if  the  demand  had  not  been 
met  at  that  time  and  as  a  result  the 
milk  shed  had  been  enlarged,  it  would 
make  the  situation  even  worse  than 
it  is. 

Many  producers  feel  that  distributors 
should  take  more  of  the  cut  than  they 
have  taken.  They  point  out  that  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  forced  to  economize 
because  of  lower  prices.  While  distri¬ 
butors  have  assumed  a  ten  cent  a  hun¬ 
dred  drop  for  each  one  cent  per  quart 
drop  to  consumers,  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  could  greater  pressure  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them  they  could  find 
additional  ways  of  reducing  their  cost. 
Dr.  Spencer,  in  his  talk  at  Homer, 
pointed  out  certain  ways  in  which  the 
distributors  spread  might  be  cut.  For 
example,  he  said  we  have  more  milk 
plants  than  we  need.  In  fact,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  half  the  plants  could  be  elim¬ 
inated  and  still  handle  the  milk  at  much 
less  cost  than  it  is  now  handled  in 
county  plants.  Then,  too,  there  might 
be  some  savings  made  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  recently  requested  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  on  milk.  It  seems 
that  more  and  more  milk  is  being 
brought  to  New  York  City  in  trucks 
at  a  lower  cost  than  it  can  be  shipped 
on  the  railroad.  Fewer  plants  and  more 
milk  per  plant  would  enable  more  rail¬ 
road  shipping  in  tank  cars.  The  greater 
use  of  tank  cars  also  cuts  cost  because 
there  are  fewer  cans  to  be  handled  and 
washed  and  the  cost  for  icing  is  re¬ 
duced. 

Then,  again,  Dr.  Spencer  spoke  of  the 
milk  distributed  through  stores.  Some 
distributors  have  taken  off  the  require¬ 
ment  that  consumers  who  buy  milk  at 
stores  give  a  deposit  on  the  bottles.  The 
effect  has  been  that  where  a  deposit  is 
not  required,  a  bottle  takes  only  four  or 
five  trips  as  compared  to  about  twenty 
trips  where  a  deposit  is  required.  Nat¬ 
urally,  somebody  has  to  pay  for  the 
greater  number  of  bottles  used  and  it 
looks  like  it  is  the  producer  who  foots 
the  bill.  Dr.  Spencer  pointed  out,  too, 
that  in  his  opinion  it  is  up  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  to 
give  more  attention  to  producing  about 
what  the  market  will  take.  He  believes 
that  in  this  connection  some  plan 
should  be  worked  out  for  a  price  differ¬ 
ential  which  would  encourage  more 
even  production  throughout  the  year. 

We  do  not  need  to  tell  our  readers 
that  the  present  situation  is  the  most 
serious  one  which  has  confronted  them 
,  in  years.  Nothing  will  be  gained  either, 
by  painting  the  picture  in  a  rosy  light. 
We  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  this 
problem  and  we  have  yet  to  figure  out 
any  plan  which  even  promises  results 
unless  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  can  in  some  way  cooperate 
and  get  some  united  action  and  bring 
united  pressure  to  bear  on  the  problem. 


The  BOOK  SHELF 


A  New  Book 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  enjoyed 
“Rude  Rural  Rhymes”  and  “Hoe 
Handle  Homilies”  written  by  Bob 
Adams,  who  died  December  12,  1931. 
We  have  just  learned  that  Bob  Adams’ 
widow,  Catherine  Van  Gorden  Adams, 
who  is  the  “faithful  Hannah”  of  his 
verses,  has  a  considerable  number  of 
copies  of  another  book  called  “The 
Old  Timer”  which  contains  56  of  his 
choicest  rhymes. 

This  book  sells  for  $1.00  a  copy  and 
any  reader  who  wishes  may  get  one 
by  sending  a  dollar  bill  together  with 
his  name  and  address  to  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Adams,  314  Ithaca  Road,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


Farm  and  home  week  at  Cornell  is 
later  this  year  than  usual.  Plan  to  join 
the  six  thousand  visitors  in  Ithaca  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  to  20. 


THE  THEME  SONG 


— From  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
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DIBBLE’S 


Farm  Seed  Catalog 

The  leading  American  Farm  Seed 
Catalog  of  the  year,  illustrated 
throughout  in  colors,  is  ready  for 
distribution.  This  book  is  written  by 
Farmers,  for  Farmers,  and  describes 
all  that  is  newest  and  best  in  Farm 
Seeds.  It  tells  the  truth  about  the 
1932  Farm  Seed  Situation.  Do  not 
buy  a  pound  of  Farm  Seeds  of  any 
kind  until  you  get  this  information. 
It  is  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 
Thousands  of  Farmers  are  guided 
by  it  annually. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats, 
Barley,  Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  In  fact 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

At  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  the  high¬ 
est  possible  quality.  The  Catalog  is  FREE. 
Send  for  your  copy  today.  Use  Coupon  or 
a  Postal,  if  you  prefer. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  Catalog  and  Complete  Price 
List. 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  162. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

212  -  262  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


When  you  buy 

JOHN  DEERE 
IMPLEMENTS 

you  are  assured 
of  repair  service 
during  their  long  life 

-(hour- - - - 

JOHN  DEERE  DEALER 
IS  ALWAYS  READY 
TO  SERVE  YOU 


If  Your  Hay  Is  Mostly 


Timothy  . 

RE  M  E 

Nitrogen-starved  grass 

makes  such  a  slow,  sparse, 
spindling  growth  that  you 
have  to  wait  until  mid-sum¬ 
mer  to  get  even  a  fair  ton¬ 
nage.  The  quality  is  poor — 
mostly  stems  that  are  unpal¬ 
atable,  low  in  protein,  high 
in  fiber.  Such  hay 
Makes  Very  Little  Milk. 


M  B  E  R 

CYANAMiD-fertilized  grass 

makes  a  very  early,  luxuri¬ 
ant  leafy  growth.  You  can 
cut  by  the  middle  of  June  and 
get  a  good  tonnage — and  a 
second  crop,  too.  It  makes 
good  cow-hay  —  mostly 
leaves,  rich  in  protein,  low 
in  fiber.  Such  hay 
Makes  Plenty  of  Milk. 


Nitrogen  in  Cyanamid  is  now  being  delivered 
to  farmers  at  less  than  10  cents  a  pound. 


Listen  in — Station  WGY,  Schenectady  —  A  series  of  eight  five- 
minute  radio  talks  on  grassland  fertilization  and  management  byj.  B.  Abbott 
will  be  given  over  Station  WGY  at  1  p.  m.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  February  16,  17,  18  and  19  and  February  23,  24,  25  and  26.  Tune  in  and 
hear  the  whole  story. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Crop  Grower 


Potatoes  and  Soil  Acidity 


ONE  of  the  things  which  makes 
specialization  in  farming  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  fact  that  problems  seem  to 
multiply  faster  than  guinea  pigs  when 
we  begin  to  keep  a  lot  of  one  kind  of 
animals  together  in  a  small  area,  or  to 
grow  the  same  crop  on  the  same  soil 
year  after  year. 

Potato  growers  are  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
potato  bugs  were  considered  quite  a 
nuisance.  Nowadays  nobody  thinks 
much  about  them,  although  they  still 
have  the  ability  to  trim  up  a  plant  in 
short  order  where  the  arsenic  is  for¬ 
gotten,  but  here  again,  new  problems 
have  arisen  in  areas  where  farmers  de¬ 
pend  upon  potatoes  for  their  principal 
income  and  have  grown  them  on  the 
same  land  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  believed  that  we 
must  rotate  potatoes.  That  is  still  good 
advice  where  a  man  is  practicing  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  but  when  a  man  is  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes  on  land  which  sells  for 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre,  he  is  not  very  keen  about 
putting  it  into  meadow  for  a  year  or 
two  during  every  rotation.  He  does  not 
need  to.  The  specialized  potato  grower 
has  demonstrated  that  potatoes  can  be 
grown  on  the  same  field  year  after 
year.  He  has  pretty  well  solved  many 
of  the  problems  of  potato  growing,  but 
now  he  has  a  new  problem  to  meet, 
namely  that  of  maintaining  the  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction  of  his  soil  at  the  point 
most  favorable  for  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  marketable  potatoes. 

Potatoes  May  Need  Lime 

Potato  growers  were  once  told  that 
lime  should  not  be  added  to  potato  soils 
because  it  made  conditions  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  scab.  We  were  told 
not  to  worry  about  too  acid  soil,  and 
under  conditions  where  crop  rotation 
was  followed,  this  was  probably  true. 
The  specialized  grower,  though,  adds 
from  one-half  to  a  ton  of  fertilizer  per 
acre,  or  in  some  cases  even  more,  and 
a  few  years  ago,  some  of  them  began 
to  observe  that  potatoes  were  not  doing 
so  well  without  being  able  to  discover 
the  reason.  The  leaves  had  a  yellow 
appearance  and  when  harvest  time 
rolled  around,  there  was  a  marked 
falling  off  in  yield. 

Professor  P.  H.  Wessels,  of  the  Long 
Island  Vegetable  Research  Farm,  has 
had  an  important  part  in  the  investi¬ 
gations  which  brought  to  light  the  real 
trouble.  This  station  and  other  stations 
discovered  that  while  potatoes  do  not 
do  well  on  soil  that  is  too  alkaline, 
neither  do  they  make  their  best  growth 
on  soil  that  is  too  acid.  Certain  fer¬ 
tilizer  elements,  in  particular  ammon¬ 
ium  sulphate,  increase  the  acidity  of 
soils  and  where  heavy  applications  are 
made  year  after  year,  the  soil  becomes 
too  acid. 

Fairly  recently,  soil  chemists  have 
worked  out  a  scale  for  expressing  the 
degree  of  acidity  in  the  soil.  When  we 
say  it  is  hot  or  cold,  nobody  knows  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  it 
is  ninety  in  the  shade,  we  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  meant.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  specify  that  it  is  ninety 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Soil  acidity  is 
measured  in  a  similar  way,  but  degrees 
are  spoken  of  as  pH.  The  reaction  of 
soils  on  Long  Island  in  general  varies 
from  pH4  to  pH7.  While  this  term 
sounds  technical,  if  we  remember  our 
comparison  with  a  thermometer  scale, 
it  should  not  trouble  us. 


soils  that  are  too  acid  even  before  in¬ 
jury  can  be  observed  on  the  vines. 

The  question  naturally  comes  up  as 
to  how  this  desirable  reaction  can  be 
maintained.  Over  in  New  Jersey,  they 
have  done  some  work  in  the  past  with 
what  has  been  termed  inoculated  sul¬ 
phur  applied  to  potato  soil  with  the 
idea  of  increasing  the  acidity  and  thus 
controlling  scab.  Presumably  through 
bacterial  effect  in  the  soil,  this  sulphur 
is  manufactured  into  sulphuric  acid 
which  on  soils  where  scab  had  been 
prevalent  lessened  the  trouble.  It  seems 
obvious  that  in  some  sections  at  least 
this  practice,  or  some  other  practice 
which  increases  acidity,  has  been  car¬ 
ried  so  far  as  to  cause  a  reduction  in 
yield. 

So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  practical 
for  the  potato  grower  to  test  his  own 
soil  to  get  the  exact  soil  reaction.  The 
old  recommended  test  by  using  litmus 
paper  may  be  exact  enough  to  tell 
whether  alfalfa  or  clover  will  grow  on 
the  soil,  but  it  is  not  accurate  enough 
for  the  use  of  the  potato  grower.  It  «*• 
comes  a  question  then  of  having  a  test 
made  perhaps  annually  on  at  least 
every  few  years  by  Farm  Bureau,  an 
experiment  station,  or  the  college  of 
agriculture,  and  then  after  the  report 
is  received,  following  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  to  either  increase  or  decrease 
acidity.  After  the  right  reaction  has 
once  been  dbtained,  the  acidifying 
action  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  neutralized  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  pound  of  limestone  to  each 
pound  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  the 
fertilizer. 

Affects  Vegetables  Too 

It  looks  like  a  lot  of  trouble  and  to 
the  grower  who  rotates  crops  it  may 
look  like  a  lot  of  foolishness.  Some 
growers,  in  intensive  potato  growing 
areas,  are  already  having  their  soils 
tested  and  bringing  them  to  the  most 
favorable  reaction  and  others  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  in  time.  It  may  not  be 
so  many  years  before  such  testing  will 
be  standard  practice,  even  in  less  in¬ 
tensive  areas.  By  the  way,  this  matter 
of  soil  reaction  is  also  important  with 
many  types  of  vegetables  and  inten¬ 
sive  vegetable  growers  are  beginning 
to  find  that  they  must  consider  this 
problem  if  they  intend  to  get  the  best 
results. 


One  Transplanting  Enough 

Is  there  any  basis  for  the  idea  that  two 
transplantings  will  give  better  results 
than  a  single  transplanting? 

HIS  often  gives  better  results,  prob¬ 
ably  because  the  plant  has  more 
room  rather  than  because  there  is  any 
particular  merit  in  transplanting.  Some 
gardeners  feel  that  a  moderate  root 
pruning  at  the  time  of  transplanting 
stimulates  root  growth.  However,  it  is 
probable  that  the  less  any  plant  gets 
disturbed  the  more  rapidly  it  will  grow. 


A  Question  About  Asparagus 

Is  there  anything  to  the  idea  that  male 
asparagus  plants  give  a  better  crop? 

HE  flowers  on  asparagus  plants  are 
not  complete.  One  plant  carries  the 
pollen  while  another  plant  carries  the 
seed.  Tests  at  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  indicate  that  the  plants  carry¬ 
ing  the  pollen,  commonly  referred  to  as 
male  plants,  will  produce  the  better 
yield. 


Where  the  Vines  Get  Yellow 


“Blocking’ 


Write  for  booklet,  "Grassland  Fertilization  and  Management ” 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 


Now,  when  we  get  a  soil  with  a  re¬ 
action  of  pH5.6  or  higher  we  are  quite 
likely  to  have  trouble  from  scab.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  potatoes  grow  on 
soil  with  a  reaction  of  pH4.6  or  below, 
we  are  just  about  as  certain  to  get  a 
yellowing  of  the  vines  and  a  falling  off 
in  yield.  In  other  words,  the  reaction 
of  soils  on  which  potatoes  are  to  be 
grown  year  after  year  should  be  some¬ 
where  between  4.8  and  5.6.  It  has  been 
I  shown  that  yields  begin  to  fall  off  on 


What  is  meant  by  the  term  “blocking" 
as  applied  to  plants  to  be  transplanted? 

HIS  term  means  that  where  plants 
are  set  out  in  cold  frames,  usually 
about  four  inches  apart,  a  sharp  hoe 
or  butcher  knife  is  run  between  the 
rows  on  both  sides  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  they  are  set  out  in  the  field.  This 
cuts  the  roots  and  reduces  the  damage 
which  comes  from  transplanting  the 
plant,  which  of  course,  begins  to  form 
new  feeders  within  the  block  of  soil. 


Ford  ft 


arm  unit 


UTILITY  AND 


offers .  .  o 

ECONOMY 


The  Ford  combination  farm  truck,  equipped  with  either  stock 
racks  or  grain-sides,  is  an  all-purpose  unit  offering  swift  and 
economical  transportation  for  stock  or  grain,  as  well  as  all  other 
farm  products  and  supplies.  Because  of  the  unusually  wide 
platform,  cattle  can  he  carried  crosswise,  thus  greatly  facili¬ 
tating  loading  and  conserving  space. 

This  universal  utility,  together  with  a  wide  range  of  speed 
and  power,  makes  the  Ford  combination  farm  unit  especially 


suited  to  all  the  varied  haulage  tasks  of  the  farm.  A  power  take¬ 
off  on  the  transmission  further  extends  its  usefulness,  permitting 
operation  of  ensilage  cutters,  circular  saws  and  other  farm 
machinery.  The  low  purchase  price,  the  typical  Ford  low  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  the  sturdy  construction  all 
combine  to  give  you  economical  as  well  as  reliable  hauling. 
Your  Ford  dealer  will  gladly  give  further  facts 
about  the  service  this  all-purpose  truck  offers. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  F  O  R  D  S  O  N  TRACTOR 


The  pride  of  the  farm — pedigreed  Ayrshires  and  the  Ford  farm  truck 
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Plan  for  the  Future 


Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for 
the  Prosperity  which  is  bound  to 
come.  A  few  dollars  invested  in  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens  a,e 
"Home  Beautifiers”  and  enhance  its 
value. 

Red  Raspberries 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fniits 

Certified  Viking 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality,  very  productive, 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on  the  market.  A 
money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  including 
New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for  Catalog  (it’s 
free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Horticultural 
Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &.  Co.,  Prop’s. 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


I  WITH 

JA 

&  TREE 

TANGLI 

EFOOT 

stops  destructive  climbing  insects 

Why  let  insects  climb  your  trees  or  grapevines  and 
destroy  buds,  foliage  and  fruit*  Stop  them  with  Tree 
Tanglefoot.  This  sticky  compound  is  easy  to  apply 
with  a  wooden  paddle--  outlasts  substitutes  10  to  20 
times— is  effective  three  to  four  months.  Better  than 
wax  for  grafting  operations.  Good  too  for  sealing 
tree  cuts,  wounds  and  cavities.  Keep  Tree  Tanglefoot 
on  hand.  Sold  at  seed,  hardware  and  drug  stores. 
Buy  now! 

Send  for  interesting  booklet  on  insects 

THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


5 

Plants 

to 

try 

for 


EMPIRE  STATE — ^ 

that’s  the  name  of  Kellogg’s  new 
■wonder  strawberry  —  just  out.  Act 
quick  and  get  5  plants  to  test  in  your 
own  garden  for  only  10c.  It's  the  last 
word  in  strawberries.  Kellogg’s  Straw¬ 
berries  are  the  world’s  best  for  big 
yields  and  big  profits.  Send  for  our 
new  big  1932  Fruit,  Berry  and  Flower 
catalog.  You  never  saw  such  low 
prices  and  such  big  Bargain  Offers. 

Remember,  5  new  Empire  State 
plants  for  10c  and  we  will  also  send 
our  big  Bargain  Berry  Catalog  FREE. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co. 

Box  2020 
Three  Rivers, 

Mich. 


Wonderful  "l"  _  g 

New  Giant  I  OfTIdtO 


Largest  Tomato  Grown 

weigh  1  to  2  and  often  3 
each.  Smooth  skinned, 
red  color.  Solid  Fruit.  Bear 
Excellent  canner.  Good 
.  Big  money  maker.  Try 
New  Giant  Tomato. 

We  will  mail  you 
125  seeds  and  our 
New  Big  Seed  Guide  • 

Send  5c  coin  or  stamps  to  cover 
3xage.  This  New  Book  tells  how  you  can  have  fresh 
getables  all  summer  long.  Write  today  for  Free  Copy. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 

,pt.  101  Rockford,  Illinois 


omato. 

iFREE 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Bear  Second  Year  After  Planting 

Extremely  desirable  for  small  gardens.  Produce  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  standard  trees.  Read  about  them 
In  our  catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Strawberry  Plants,  etc. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  241,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


» . . . ■ . -555-j 

W hen  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


Reclaiming  a  Blackberry  Patch 


A  PEW  years  ago  a  neighbor  set  a 
blackberry  plantation  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  Many  of  the  plants  died  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  because  they  failed  to 
become  established  before  winter  set 
in.  Poor  attention  did  not  improve  the 
stand  of  plants,  but  in  the  spring  of  the 
second  year  the  blanks  were  filled  by 
transplanting  suckers  from  other  parts 
of  the  patch.  That  fall  there*  was  a 
practically  perfect  stand  of  plants,  the 
new  canes  of  which  had  been  pinched 
back  during  the  summer  as  they 
reached  the  height  of  about  thirty  in¬ 
ches  so  as  to  make  them  stocky  and 
branchy.  They  stood  like  little  trees 
without  need  of  any  supports. 

All  this  gain,  however,  was  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  summer  because  during 
that  season  absolutely  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  plantation.  In  the  spring  of 
the  fourth  year,  when  I  took  charge 
of  the  work  of  reclamation,  the  canes 
that  had  developed  at  will  during  the 
previous  summer  made  a  veritable 
jungle,  in  many  places  being  twelve  feet 
long. 

Rows  Should  Be  Eight  Feet  Apart 

The  rows  having  been  planted  only 
six  feet  apart  (far  too  close — should  be 
eight  feet  at  least)  and  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them  having  filled  up  with  suck¬ 
ers,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  hew 
out  new  rows  on  the  sites  of  the  old 
ones,  especially  since  hundreds  of  the 
canes  had  fallen  on  the  ground  because 
of  being  top  heavy.  The  amount  of  de¬ 
struction  was  necessarily  very  great — 
about  a  two-horse  wagon  load  of  brush 
to  every  five  hundred  feet  of  row! 

After  removing  these  prunings  the 
plantation  looked  like  a  skeleton.  Even 
with  the  severe  cutting  necessary  the 
stems  were  too  tall  and  many  of  them 
fell  over  during  the  following  summer 
when  loaded  with  fruit.  Staking  or 
tying  to  wires  would  have  prevented 
this. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points 
observed  while  pruning  was  the  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  the  “little  trees”  referred  to 
above.  Not  one  of  them  had  fallen  down 
and  not  one  had  failed  to  set  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fruit.  None  of  this  fruit  had 
been  gathered,  however,  because  of  the 
neglect  referred  to  and  because  the 
fruit  was  hidden  by  the  rampant  young 
growth.  So  nothing  had  been  gained  by 
having  the  “trees,”  but  an  estimated 
ton  of  fruit  lost  by  being  hidden.  Where 
a  plantation  is  given  proper  care  an¬ 
nually,  however,  the  “tree”  system  is 
admirable  because  no  supports  of  any 
kind  are  needed  by  the  bushes  and  be¬ 
cause  the  fruit  is  larger,  more  abund¬ 
ant  and  of  higher  quality  than  where 
the  canes  develop  without  care  of  any 
kind. 

Fertilizer  Application  Helps  Crop 

The  most  interesting  point  of  the 
whole  work  is  the  fact  that  the  hushes 
during  the  fourth  year  set  very  thickly 
with  exceptionally  fine  fruit  because  of 
the  liberal  fertilizing  with  ground  bone 
and  a  small  amount  of  potash,  and  also 
because  of  the  favorable  season. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  also  helped  by 
the  removal  of  superfluous  canes  that 
did  not  set  fruit  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  the  cutting  was  done  more  to  help 
the  development  of  new  canes  for  the 
fifth  year. 

Where  cost  is  not  an  object,  as  in 
the  home  garden,  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  reclaim  such  blackberry  patches, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  variety  is 
a  good  one.  By  doing  so  the  owner 
would  not  have  to  wait  a  season  or  two 
before  securing  fruit  as  would  be  the 
case  with  a  new  planting,  but  would 
get  it  the  same  season  as  the  work  is 
done.  He  would  also  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  the  “tree”  style  of 
growing  the  crop  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward.— M.  G.  K. 


Sod  Mulch 

What  is  meant  by  a  sod  mulch? 

HE  system  of  growing  an  orchard 
under  sod  mulch  differs  from  grow¬ 
ing  one  in  sod  in  that  the  grass  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  hut  is  mowed  two  or 


three  times  during  the  season  and  left 
to  form  something  of  a  mulch  over  the 
soil..  During  the  early  life  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  this  grass  may  be  piled  around 
the  trees.  If  the  cuttings  of  grass  are 
sufficiently  heavy  so  that  the  area  of 
soil  occupied  by  the  tree  roots  is  thick¬ 
ly  covered,  the  system  works  very  well. 


Fruits  for  New  York 

WE  have  a  great  many  requests  for 
varieties  of  fruit  which  will  grow 
satisfactorily  in  New  York  and  so  we 
are  listing  some  recommended  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  varieties  in  each  group  are  listed 
in  order  of  ripening.  Usually  it  is  best 
to  grow  the  varieties  which  have 
proven  satisfactory  to  your  neighbors 
and  for  which  a  market  has  already 
been  developed. 

Apples 

Yellow  Transparent,  Early  McIntosh, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Williams,  Red 
Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious,  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin, 
Red  Spy. 

Pears 

Clapp,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Beurre  d’ Anjou, 
Beurre  Bose,  Winter  Nelis. 

Peaches 

Greensboro,  Carman,  Belle  of  Georgia, 
Rochester,  J.  H.  Hale,  Elberta,  Wilma, 
Crosby,  Smock. 

Plums 

Abundance,  Burbank,  Bradshaw,  Reine 
Claude,  Italian  Prune,  Grand  Duke,  Im¬ 
perial  Epineuse,  French  Damson. 

Nectarines 

Hunter,  Victoria. 

Sour  Cherries 

Early  Richmond,  Montmorency,  Chase, 
English  Morello. 

Sweet  Cherries 

Seneca,  Governor  Wood,  Black  Tartar¬ 
ian,  Napoleon,  Schmidt,  Yellow  Spanish, 
Lambert,  Windsor. 

Quinces 

Orange,  Champion. 

Grapes 

Portland,  Ontario,  Worden,  Delaware, 
Niagara,  Concord,  Sheridan,  Catawba. 

Red  Raspberries 

June,  Ontario,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  La¬ 
tham. 

Black  Raspberries 

Black  Pearl,  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer, 
Gregg. 

Purple  Raspberries 

Columbian. 

Everbearing  Raspberries 
Ran  ere,  Erskine  Park. 

Blackberries 

Agawam,  Eldorado,  Erie,  Kittatinny, 
Rathbun,  Snyder. 

Dewberries 

Lucretia. 

Currants 

Cherry,  Fay,  White  Grape,  Perfection, 
Wilder,  Prince  Albert. 

Gooseberries 

Poorman,  Chautauqua,  Industry. 

Strawberries 

Howard,  Beacon,  Joe,  Chesapeake,  Bo- 
quet,  Bliss,  Sample,  Belt. 


Prune  Peaches  Carefully 

YOUNG  peach  trees  should  not  he 
cut  back  too  severely  during  the 
first  four  years  of  their  growth,  says 
Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Give  the  trees  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  good  growthy  top 
and  then  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
to  produce  a  crop  they  will  have  a 
frame  that  will  carry  the  fruit. — A.  K. 


During  1932  thousands  of  families 
again  will  rely  on  the  home  garden  to 
save  them  money  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  them  with  healthful  food.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  the  1932  garden 
on  paper  in  order  to  purchase  seed 
more  efficiently.  Arrange  for  inter¬ 
cropping  and  succession  planting  m 
the  small  garden. 


KELLYS’ 

QUALITY 

TREES 

At  Greatly 
Reduced 
Prices 


Buy  direct  of  52  year  estab¬ 
lished  nursery  with  nation¬ 
wide  reputation  for  square 
dealing  and  integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers 
everywhere  will  tell  you 
Kellys’  trees  are  best  to  be 
had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  oar  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  as  to  sell 
of  greatly  reduced  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

121  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red, 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


pUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Plants 

!  Roses,  perennials,  rhododendrons, 
bulbs,  etc.,  to  beautify  your  home 
and  make  your  orchard  and  garden 
profitable.  New  shrubs,  roses  and 
rare  varieties.  58  years  devoted 
to  growing  the  best  at  surprisingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct.  Write  for 
1932  catalog.  Free  I 
Woodlawn  Nurseries,  905  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


THE  WONDER  DISKER 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 


Docs  the  work  of  moldboard  plow  and  harrow  on  many 
jobe.  The  most  efficient  implement  for  breaking  tough 
sod,  disking  a  cover  orop,  orchard  cultivating,  renovating 
rocky  pastures,  bog  land,  cutover  wood  lots.  Has  REVER¬ 
SIBLE  GANGS  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel 
FORGED  SHARP.  Send  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alog  describing  the  Wonder  Dicker 
and  22  types  and  101  sites  of 
disk  implements;  also  special 
tools  for  special  work. 


Main  St-,  HIGGANUM,  CONM.| 


STRAWBERRY 

PROFITS  Assured  with  our 
1  110  strong  healthy  Plants 

at  lower  cost.  NEW  complete  Berry 
Book  tells  all.  It’s  Free.  Write  Now 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  7  Salisbury,  Md. 


OFFER 


Dairy  Alfalfa  In  car  lots  at  a  reasonable  price 
I.  C.  Hawkins,  Herald  Place,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


Wri'fA  f°r  Prices  and  Circulars  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
Plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS.Valdosta.Ga. 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 


ALMOST  every  day,  questions 
have  to  be  faced  of  how  to  buy 
things  needed  for  farm  and  home 
most  profitably  and  economically. 
Getting  full  value  for  every  .cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  The  advertisements  tell 
you  what  changes  are  being  made 
to  better  the  products,  where  you 
can  get  them  and  how  much  you 
should  pay.  Only  advertisements  of 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  They  contain  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  almost  any  phase  of 
farming  and  homemaking.  Make  use 
of  them — it  will  cost  you.,  little  or 
nothing  to  make  inquiries  and  the 
knowledge  you  gain  will  prove  a 
great  savings  in  time  and  money. 
And  when  you  write  advertisers, 
clip  the  coupon  and  say  you  saw 
the  ad  in 

American. 

Agriculturist 
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Farm  Mechanic 


Cutting  Costs  with  Farm  Machinery 


By  E.  T. 

THE  lot  of  the  pioneer  farmer  was 
never  easy.  His  tools  required  a 
heavy  expenditure  of  human  strength 
and  gave  little  promise  of  material  re¬ 
ward.  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  he  planted,  cultivated  and 
reaped  by  hand  barely  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  simple  living  for  his  family. 

While  the  development  of  modem 
farm  equipment  has  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  shifting  the  burdens  from  the 
backs  of  men  to  machinery  it  has  al¬ 
so  had  a  most  important  part  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  horizon  of  farm  life 
through  increased  earning  capacity. 

While  recent  changes  in  farm  equip¬ 
ment  may  not  appear,  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  to  be  revolutionary  in  de¬ 
sign,  yet  such  improvements  are  fun¬ 
damentally  important  as  they  mean 
machines  of  longer  life  and  greater 
facility  of  operation,  resulting  in  lower 
costs  of  production. 

During  1931,  a  number  of  new  sizes 
of  tractors,  both  of  the  wheel  and 
track  type,  have  been  announced  in 
order  to  provide  a  size  and  style  of 
machine  suited  to  every  farm  and  in¬ 
dustrial  need.  On  a  number  of  tractors 
new  designs  in  wheels  will  be  found. 
These  are  adaptable  for  work  with  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  and  various  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  More  attention  is  also  being 
given  to  ease  of  attachment  and  de¬ 
tachment  of  tools  used  with  tractors 
of  the  general  purpose  type. 

Tillage  tools  of  more  rugged  con¬ 
struction  are  being  built  for  use  with 
larger  units  of  power  and  where 
heavier  duty  requirements  make  it 
necessary.  Since  profitable  crop  pro¬ 
duction  is  closely  associated  with  ef¬ 
fective  weed  control,  greater  attention 
is  being  given  to  tools  for  this  purpose 
such  as  field  cultivators,  either  with 
duck  foot  or  spring  tooth  attachments, 
vertical  disk  plows  or  standard  plows 
with  pulverizing  equipment. 

Recent  studies  in  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tion  reveal  that  important  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  on  these  attach¬ 
ments  for  corn  planters.  Potato  plant¬ 
ers  are  now  also  being  designed  to  se¬ 
cure  more  accurate  placement  of  seed 
and  fertilizer.  A  grass  seeding  attach¬ 
ment  for  use  with  a  corrugated  roller 
is  now  available  and  has  been  found 
to  save  as  much  as  eight  pounds  of 
alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre. 

Since  timeliness  is  being  recognized 
as  the  most  important  factor  in  suc¬ 
cessful  spraying  more  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  power  dusters  and  spray¬ 
ers.  In  order  to  minimize  the  damage 
caused  by  wheels  to  potato  vines,  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  those  machines 
which  cover  more  rows  at  a  time.  With 
the  new  orchard  machines,  it  is  no 
■longer  necessary  for  the  operator  to 
tie  himself  into  a  knot  and  get  his  eyes 
filled  with  chemicals  in  order  to  do  a 
thorough  job,  but  he  can  stand  on  the 
machine  and  shoot  with  the  wind. 
Where  lights  are  used  he  can  spray 
all  night  if  necessary  in  order  to  get 
the  job  done  within  the  time  limit. 


Leavitt 

With  butter  fat  in  an  improved  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  feeding  value  of  skim- 
milk  being  recognized  as  never  before, 
greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
efficient  cream  separation.  New  ma¬ 
chines,  brought  out  dufing  the  past 
year  for  use  where  electricity  is  avail¬ 
able,  have  the  motor  built  in  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  separator.  New 
milking  machines  are  also  available 
featuring  simplicity  of  pulsator  design. 
Where  gasoline  engine  power  is  used, 
warm  water  is  available  for  washing 
immediately  after  milking. 

Farmers  who  desire  to  lower  their 
cost  of  production  in  1932  have  great¬ 
er  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
equipment  than  ever  before.  Few  men 
may  be  in  a  position  to  change  in  one 
or  two  seasons  to  the  most  efficient 
machines  and  methods,  but  nearly 
every  one  can  make  some  changes, 
some  new  plans  this  coming  year, 
which  will  help  them  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  any  hoped  for  higher  prices  on 
farm  products  in  order  to  increase 
their  net  profit. 


Don’t  Burn  Galvanized 
Fencing 

MANY  farmers  are  tempted  to  burn 
the  weeds  and  trash  along  their 
fences  to  destroy  weed  seeds  and  the 
eggs  and  larvae  of  insect  pests.  Such 
burning  will  help  to  some  extent,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  eggs  and  larvae 
are  in  the  ground  safely  below  the 
heat  zone.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  burning  off  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass  or  weeds  under  a  gal¬ 
vanized  barbed  or  woven  wire  fencing 
will  generate  heat  enough  to  melt  or 
blister  the  zinc  galvanizing  and  will 
materially  shorten  the  life  of  the  fenc¬ 
ing.  If  it  seems  necessary  to  burn  the 
fence  rows,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
down  the  fencing,  burn  the  trash,  disk 
the  fence  row  thoroughly,  see  that  the 
corner  posts  are  solid  and  well  braced, 
then  restretch  the  fence  tightly. 

—I.  W.  D. 


Old  Plugs  Waste  Gas 

IN  an  actual  demonstration  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  section  of 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
it  was  shown  that  one  out  of  every 
ten  gallons  of  gasoline  is  wasted  when 
spark  plugs  are  used  longer  than 
10,000  miles. 

An  automobile  engine  in  which  was 
a  set  of  spark  plugs  that  had  been 
used  10,150  miles  was  placed  in  the 
meeting  room  before  the  100  engineers 
in  attendance.  The  engine,  with  a 
“flowmeter”  attached,  was  put  into 
operation,  the  “flowmeter”  measuring 
the  amount  of  gasoline  consumed  .  c 
different  speeds.  Then  the  engine  was 
stopped,  new  spark  plugs  installed, 
and  the  gasoline  consumption 
measured. 


HORSE 

POWER 


WHATEVER  your  farm  calls  lor 
— from  a  one-horse  plow  to  the 
biggest  tractor  operation — Oliver  offers 
a  proved  tool  for  all  plowing,  tillage 
and  planting  operations. 


Is  yours  a  horse  farm  ? 

Oliver  offers  walking,  sulky,  gang  and  disc  plows — all  kinds 
of  tillage  and  planting  tools  and  a  new  line  of  hay  tools  for 
harvesting  the  horse  feed. 


Or  a  power  farm ? 

An  amazing  selection  is  ready— 

The  Row  Crop  on  its  tiptoe  wheels — a  spike  tooth  harrow 
will  erase  its  tracks — central  tool  mounting — 2,  3,  and  4-row 
equipment  assures  an  accurate,  clean  job  of  planting  and 
cultivating  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  soil  packing. 

The  18-28— a  2-3  plow  tractor  and  the  young  giant  of 
farm  power,  the  Oliver  Hart-Parr  28-44 — good  for  4  or  5 
plows — will  handle  tremendous  acreage  at  low  operating  cost. 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer 

Look  over  the  Oliver  line  of  plows,  tillage 
tools,  drills,  planters  and  TRACTORS,  or 
check  the  coupon  for  tools  that  interest  you 
and  return  it  to  your  Oliver  branch. 

OLIVER 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  tool  that  interests  you — fill  in  your 
name  and  address — clip  the  coupon  and  send  to  OLIVER  FARM 
EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO.,  1420  Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
1500  N.  Adams,  Peoria,  Ill.,  3310  Como  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
13  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Name . 

R.  D. . ..City, 


State _ 


TRACTOR 


HORSE 


□  28-44  Tractor 
O  1 8-28  Tractor 

□  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  Orchard  Tractor 


□  Manure  Spreader 

□  Lime  Sower 

□  Farm  Truck 


□  Gang  Plow 

□  Sulky  Plow 

□  Brush  Plow 

□  Walking  Plow 


Big  Base  Plows 

□  2  Base  □  3  Base 

□  Orchard  Plow 

□  Disc  Plow 

□  "Jostler"  Tractor  Cultivator 


Disc  Harrows 
Q  Tandem  □  Single 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

□  Quack  Crass  Harrow 

□  Spike  Tooth  Harrow 


Wp1 


□  Potato  Planter 

□  Com  Planter 

□  Grain  Drill 

□  Hay  Tools 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 
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Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

3%. 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

1.35 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

_  1.36 

2B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

1.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

_  1.50 

1.35 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
*2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Connecticut  Milk  Producers* 


Class  2  cream — butterfat  at  18  cents 
above  the  Boston  butter  market. 

Class  3  manufactured — butterfat  at  10 
cents  above  the  Boston  market. 

Class  4  butter — butterfat  at  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  for  92  score  butter.  (These  prices  are 
for  4%  milk  delivered  at  market  centers. 
Premiums  or  discounts  are  figured  at  4 
cents  per  point.) 

*  *  * 


Butter  Loses  More  Ground 

CREAMERY  SALTED  Jan.  30.  Jan.  23,  Jan.  31, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra  . .  23  24  29%-30 

Extra  (92sc. )  _ -  22  23  29 

84-91  score  .  19  -21%  21-23  25  -28% 

Lower  Grades  1 7 '/a  - 1 8 24  -24% 

The  New  York  butter  market  lost 
more  ground  during  the  last  week  in 
January.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
week  the  market  reflected  marked 


Association 

The  prices  of  grade  B  milk  on  pooling 
contracts  for  December  are  as  follows : 
Class  1  fluid — 7%  cents  per  quart. 


AI  FA  I  FA  one  carload  prime  second  cutting.  $12.00 
r*  per  ton  F.O.B.  Naples  N.  Y..  iLehigh 
Valley.  Terms  sight  draft.  STERN  LYON,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS: 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH. 


Yearling  females  special 
ratters  $5.00.  Young 
stock  males  $2.75 ;  fe¬ 
males  $3.50;  per  pair  $6. 
Instruction  book  free. 

-  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


FFRRFTQ  •  Good  hunters  either  color.  Males  $2.75; 
T  1  O  .  Females  $3.25.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

R.  H.  FARNSWORTH,  -  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


RABBITS  &  SUPPLIES.  Complete  Literature. 
ALBERT  FACET,  JR.,  INC.,  115-AA,  Valley  Stream.N.Y. 


WAWTFn  —GUINEA  PIGS  AND  RABBITS 
W  -f-Vitl  l  STATE  QUANTITY,  WEIGHT. 


Lambert  Schmidt.  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  "  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
3-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 

AH  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  .Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FEEDERS  OF  QUALITY 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  White 
cross.  All  large  gowthy  pigs  ready  to  feed,  pigs 
7-8  weeks  old  $2.75  each;  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  and  if  in  any  way  not 
satisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  expense.  Chester 
White  Barrens  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each.  Crating  free. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Nice  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OTC  crossed: 
6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.25  each. 
Vaccination  25c  if  required.  Ship  .any  number  C.O.D. 
No  crating  charge. 

WM.  GABRIEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  R,  F.  D. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
Vaccinated 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $3.00  EACH 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  feeders — Berkshire  &  Chester,  Chester  & 
Yorkshire  crossed:  6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each,  8-10  wks. 
old  $3.25  each,  12  wks.  extras  $4.50  each.  Ship  what 
you  need  C.O.D.— vaccination  25c  per  pig,  if  necessary. 


Ship  Your  live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  dally.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27, 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 


weakness  when  prices  dropped  to  the 
extent  that  92  score  butter  brought  21c, 
on  January  27.  This  represents  the  low¬ 
est  January  price  level  recorded  in  New 
York  City  since  1901.  No  lower  Jan¬ 
uary  price  level  has  been  recorded  since 
1899.  The  main  factors  responsible  for 
the  situation  were  the  full  receipts  of 
fine  butter,  general  slackness  in  trad¬ 
ing  and  the  reluctance  of  buyers  to 
take  on  any  more  butter  than  they 
actually  need  for  their  business  from 
day  to  day,  due  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  business  outlook.  At  the  21c  level 
heavy  buying  interest  developed.  The 
chain  stores  led  the  buying  element  and 
took  on  large  quantities  of  butter.  The 
very  next  morning  the  same  chains 
cut  retail  prices  to  25c  for  tub  butter, 
27c  for  rolls  and  27c  to  29c  for  prints. 

Thursday  morning  found  the  market 
a  full  cent  above  Wednesday’s  level.  On 
Friday,  January  29,  the  market  was 
barely  sustained  due  to  heavy  supplies 
and  light  buying.  On  January  30  the 
market  closed  with  a  steadier  tone  pre¬ 
vailing  following  the  report  of  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  weather  throughout  the  north 
central  west. 

On  January  29  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  12,- 
072,000  pounds  of  butter.  On  the  same 
week  day  last  year  they  reported  29,- 
161,000  pounds.  From  January  22  to  29 
storage  holdings  were  reduced  only 
324,000  pounds,  during  the  same  period 
last  year  they  were  reduced  2,105,000 
pounds.  These  figures  give  a  very  con¬ 
cise  picture  of  the  situation.  There  is 
so  much  fresh  butter  arriving  and  the 
market  price  level  is  so  low  that  it  is 
impossible  to  work  off  any  of  the  held 
butter  which  went  into  the  freezers  at 
a  price  level  considerably  above  pre¬ 
vailing  rates. 


Cheese  Prices  Unchanged 


STATE  FLAT8 

Fresh  Fancy _ 

Fresh  Average  _ 

Held  Fancy _ 

Held  Average  _ 


Jan.  30,  Jan.  23,  Jan.  31, 
1932  1932  1931 

13  -14%  13-14%  18  -19 

12  12 

1 6% -18  2l%-22% 


At  the  close  of  the  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  30  the  cheese  market  registered 
no  changes  in  price  levels  in  the  official 
reports.  On  the  other  hand  private  con¬ 
tractions  indicate  considerable  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  New  York  market.  The 
only  marks  that  show  consistent  stead¬ 
iness  are  fancy  lines  of  held  cheese  of 
sharp  snappy  flavor  for  which  there  is 
a  generally  good  demand.  In  contrast 
with  the  more  or  less  irregular  situa¬ 
tion  existing  in  New  York,  it  is  report¬ 
ed  that  the  market  in  Wisconsin  is 
steady  on  fresh  makes. 

On  January  29  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  ap¬ 
proximately  11,063,000  pounds  of 
cheese.  On  the  same  week  day  last  year 
they  reported  12,854,000  pounds.  From 
January  22  to  29  holdings  increased  in 
cold  storage  warehouses  35,000  pounds. 
During  the  same  period  last  year  hold¬ 
ings  decreased  423,000  pounds. 


Nearby  Eggs  a  Shade  Lower 


WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Notice  to  Producer  Creditors  of  Eastern 
Milk  &  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  to 
Present  Claims 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  the 
Eastern  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  for  milk 
or  cream  of  his  own  production  sold  to 
said  Eastern  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
hereby  required  to  file  with  the  under¬ 
signed  Commissioner  at  the  State  Office 
Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  verified  state¬ 
ment  of  such  claim  on  or  before  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1932. 

Dated:  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  13,  1932. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  30, 

Jan.  23, 

Jan.  31. 

HENNERY 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Selected  Extras  . . . 

20% -22%  21  -22% 

24% -26 

Average  Extras  _ 

20 

20% 

23% -24 

Extra  Firsts  _ 

1 8%  - 19 

19  %-20 

22% -23 

Firsts  . . 

18 

18% -19 

2 1  %-22 

Undergrades  _ 

Pullets  _ _ _ 

15  -16 

16  -18 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  _ 

22  -23%  22  -23% 

24  -25 

Gathered  _ _ _ 

18  -21 

17  -21 

20  -23% 

The  nearby  egg  market  closed  a 
shade  lower  on  January  30  compared 
to  the  week  previous.  On  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  the  market  was  just  about 
steady.  There  was  a  slight  surplus  of 
nearbys  but  the  market  in  general  was 
fairly  firm  until  advices  reflected  a 


weaker  market  in  Chicago  which  in 
turn  had  a  sympathetic  effect  on  the 
New  York  market.  On  Tuesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  the  market  on  fresh  eggs  was 
barely  steady.  Nearby  whites  were 
plentiful,  Pacific  Coast  eggs  did  not 
clear  closely,  the  mild  weather  was 
favorable  to  production  and  at  the 
same  time  it  had  a  depressing  influence 
on  trade.  Wednesday  registered  no 
change  and  Thursday  prices  held  at 
opening  levels  which  were  the  same  as 
the  closing  levels.  On  Thursday,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  slightly  easier  under¬ 
tone  due  to  a  slight  backing  up  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  whites.  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  showed  no  change  in  price  levels 
but  there  was  some  influence  becoming 
apparent  following  reports  of  colder 
weather  in  the  Northwest.  By  Satur¬ 
day  January  30,  the  cold  wave  in  the 
West  was  spreading  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley  and  eastward.  This  brought 
out  some  speculative  activity,  although 
prices  up  to  the  close  did  not  reflect 
any  upward  tendency. 

Government  reports  indicate  that 
production  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  it  did  during  this  period  last  year. 
However,  trade  output  is  lagging  so 
far  behind  a  year  ago  to  prevent  any 
material  reduction  in  the  remaining 
storage  holdings.  On  January  29  the 
ten  principal  cities  reported  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  totaling  594,000  cases, 
whereas  on  the  same  week  day  last 
year  they  reported  587,000  cases.  From 
January  22  to  29  cold  storage  holdings 
in  the  ten  cities  were  reduced  90,000 
cases.  During  the  same  period  last  year 
they  were  reduced  124,000  cases. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  there  has 
been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  retail 
prices  of  eggs.  Eggs  that  were  marked 
up  at  45c  a  dozen  are  now  priced  over 
a  range  of  from  30c  to  35c.  Many  of 
the  big  chains  are  putting  on  even 
lower  prices  as  well  as  featuring  cheap 
eggs.  It  is  expected  that  these  specials 
will  stimulate  consumption  and  put  the 
market  in  better  shape  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storage  deal  than  it  is  at 
present.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Lenten  period  will  soon  be  here 
and  during  that  time  egg  consumption, 
as  usual,  will  be  on  the  increase. 

Live  Poultry  Market 


Jan.  30,  Jan.  23,  Jan.  31, 


FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  . .  _ 

16-18 

16-19 

21 

Leohnrn  . 

16-17 

14-17 

18-20 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

_ _ 

20-22 

15-17 

22-27 

Leghorn  _ 

16-18 

14-15 

20-21 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

15-22 

10-21 

30-38 

Leghorn  . 

16-18 

17-18 

32-35 

Old  Roosters  . 

1 1 

10 

15 

Capons  . . 

25-30 

25-28 

33-37 

Turkeys  . 

15-32 

18-32 

30-40 

Ducks,  Nearby _ 

19-25 

18-25 

25-28 

Geese  . . 

14-15 

14-15 

18-19 

The  live  poultry  market  is  still  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  effects  of  recent  weeks. 
On  Monday,  January  25,  the  market 
opened  without  any  prices  being  set. 
On  Tuesday  it  was  quite  evident  that 
there  was  plenty  of  poultry  coming  for¬ 
ward  for  the  balance  of  the  week  and 
the  market  showed  a  marked  lack  of 
strength.  Colored  fowls  were  placed  at 
18c.  Buyers  were  cautious,  taking  only 
stock  sufficient  to  supply  immediate 
trade  neeeds  which  policy  kept  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  Col¬ 
ored  fowls  have  been  slow  and  weak. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
fancy  Leghorns  has  not  been  satisfied. 
Chickens  were  also  very  scarce  and  in 
the  seller’s  favor.  This  means  nothing, 
however,  as  it  is  getting  too  late  now 
for  fancy  roasting  chickens  as  most  of 
them  are  a  little  staggy,  at  best.  Pul¬ 
lets  topped  the  market,  Rocks  bringing 
from  22c  to  25c;  Reds  20c  to  22c;  Leg¬ 
horns  18c.  The  bulk  of  the  arrivals  of 
broilers  has  been  of  average  quality. 

Hay  Overplentiful 

Arrivals  of  hay  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  January  30  were  in  excess  of  im¬ 
mediate  trade  requirements.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  market  weakened  under  irreg¬ 
ular  trading.  Timothy  grading  No.  1 
was  the  only  line  that  sold  readily.  The 
bulk  of  the  offerings  consisted  of  some 
No.  2  hay  and  poorer  grades  down  to 
sample.  The  market  closed  fairly 
steady.  Timothy  prices  ranged  from 
$14  to  $18  at  the  close  on  January  30; 
sample  $9  to  $12;  light  clover  mixtures 
$12  to  $17;  light  grass  mixtures  $11  to 
$17;  state  alfalfa,  second  cutting  $16 
to  $20.  The  straw  market  is  quiet  with 
rye  at  $19  to  $20;  oat  $11. 


Philadelphia  reports  timothy  hay 
prices  ranging  from  $14  to  $17;  rye 
straw  $14.50  to  $15;  oat  and  wheat 
straw  $10  to  $11. 

Boston  reports  quiet  demand  with 
buyers  taking  on  only  enough  hay  to 
meet  their  immediate  requirements. 
There  are  slight  accumulations  taking 
place  at  some  of  the  hay  sheds.  Tim¬ 
othy  is  still  quoted  at  $16  to  $18.50; 
Eastern  coarse  $17.50;  Eastern  medium 
$16.50;  Eastern  fine  $15.50.  Clover  mix¬ 
tures  $17.50  to  $18.50. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Jan.  30, 

Jan.  23, 

Jan.  31, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

.58% 

.58 

.82% 

Corn,  (May) . . 

.40% 

.40% 

.64 

Oats  (May) . . 

.25% 

.25% 

.32% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No  2,  Red . 

.74% 

.74% 

.94% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

.51% 

.51% 

.80% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.37% 

.38 

.44 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . 

19.00 

19.00 

22.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

14.50 

15.00 

19.00 

Hard  Bran  . . 

16.50 

17.00 

21.50 

Standard  Mids  . 

14  50 

15.00 

17.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

17.50 

18.00 

22.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

16.00 

16.00 

21.00 

Red  Dog  . 

16.50 

17.00 

21  50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

17.50 

18.00 

27.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

16.50 

17.00 

26.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

18.00 

18.00 

26  50 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

16.50 

18.00 

33.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

23  50 

24.00 

35.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

19.00 

19.50 

29.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.00 

20.50 

31.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

21.00 

21.50 

32  50 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal  ... 

32.50 

32.50 

34.00 

Beet  Pulp  . 

19.50 

19.50 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  cariots.  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  cariots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Steers,  demand  fairly  ac¬ 
tive,  prices  steady  at  $7.50  to  $8.25  for 
prime;  $6  to  $7.25,  fair  to  good;  others 
down  to  $5.  Cows  a  shade  higher  at 
$1.50  for  light  up  to  $5  for  heavy.  Bulls 
draggy  and  a  shade  lower  at  $3.75  to 
$4.25. 

VEALERS— Active  and  steady  to 
firm.  Choice  up  to  $11,  cull  and  light¬ 
weights  down  to  $4. 

LAMBS — Generally  steady,  fancy 
scarce.  Good  to  choice  75  pounds  Ohio 
fed  wooled  lambs  $7.25.  Good  and 
choice  80  pounds,  clipped  fed  lambs 
$6.60. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— In 
fairly  liberal  supply  but  meeting  good 
trading  market.  Ruled  steady  at  12c  to 
13c  for  prime,  others  ranging  down  to 
7c  to  8c.  Tone  easier  at  the  close  on 
January  30. 

Market  Briefs 

The  potato  market  is  suffering  under 
heavy  accumulations  during  the  last 
week  in  January.  If  anything,  the 
trend  is  downward,  although  Long  Is¬ 
lands  still  hold  at  $1.60  to  $1.85  and 
Maines  at  $1.50  to  $1.65,  all  in  150 
pound  sacks. 

4=  4=  4= 

The  onion  market  holds  steady  to 
firm.  Buying  interest  is  sufficient  to 
permit  a  steady  reduction  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  cold  storage  holdings.  Eastern  Yel¬ 
lows  have  improved  of  late  and  are 
quoted  at  $4  to  $4.40  per  150  pound 
sack. 

4=  4=  4: 

There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  apple  market.  The  cold  weather 
that  prevailed  on  February  1  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  stimulate  the  apple  market.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  in  January  the  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  steady  and  prices  were  well 
supported.  Stocks  have  not  been  clear¬ 
ing  closely,  however,  and  only  the  very 
choicest  packs  have  been  able  to  realize 
outside  quotations. 

❖  *  * 

The  dried  bean  market  has  been  ex¬ 
periencing  a  very  weak  selling  situation 
in  practically  all  varieties.  Buying  has 
been  more  or  less  restricted  following 
the  development  of  weakness  at  coun¬ 
try  points.  Marrows  are  quoted  at  $2.75 
to  $3.25;  pea  beans  $2.25  to  $2.75;  me¬ 
dium  Great  Northern  $2.25  to  $2.85; 
Red  Kidney  $2.50  to  $3.15;  White  Kid¬ 
ney  $4.25  to  $4.75;  Round  Cranberry 
$4.50  to  $5;  Yellow  Eyes  $3.50  to  $4.25. 

4:  4=  4= 

State  cabbage  market  continues  to 
be  very  dull  with  prices  ranging  at  $15 
to  $20  per  ton  in  bulk.  The  colder 
weather  on  February  1  was  expected 
to  stimulate  the  city  markets  to  some 
extent. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Horticultural  Society  Holds  Eastern  Meeting  at  Poughkeepsie 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
held  in  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  January  27  to  29,  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  unanimously  of  a  resolution  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  special  junior  department  at 
the  Eastern  show  next  year.  The 
growers  took  the  step  with  the  idea 
in  mind  of  interesting  the  youth  of  this 
fruit  growing  area,  not  only  in  the 
business  of  fruit  growing,  but  in  the 
work  of  the  society.  The  fact  that  next 
year  the  boys  will  be  exhibiting  brings 
up  a  very  important  question  of  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  holding  the  Eastern 
meeting.  In  an  interview  with  a  repre- 
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We  Have  a  New  Address 


^  f~\  N  February  1,  the  editorial 
3  and  advertising  departments 


t 

1 

f 


of  the  American  Agriculturist  j) 
Y  will  move  to  their  new  home  at  P 
3  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  * 
City.  Our  subscription  and  prifit-  j) 

Jing  departments  remain  at  10  P 
North  Cherry  Street,  Pough-  ® 
(t,  keepsie,  N.  Y.  Remember  to  send 

Jail  mail  to  our  new  address  at 
415  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  as  otherwise  your 


J  reply  will  be  delayed. 


1 

f 

ff 


sentative  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  T.  E.  Cross  of  LaGrangeville,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  fruit  and  equipment  display 
held  in  the  Armory,  stated  that  there 
is  a  great  question  whether  the  present 
facilities  would  be  adequate.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  Armory 
would  be  much  too  small  to  meet  the 
increased  demands  another  year  and 
that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  situation. 
The  possibility  of  the  annual  gathering 
going  to  another  city  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment. 

President  Walter  Clark  of  Milton 
opened  the  meeting  on  the  morning  of 
January  27  with  an  address  that  cen¬ 
tered  principally  on  hardships  the  fruit 
grower  is  facing  other  than  those  pro¬ 
voked  by  insects  and  fruit  diseases.  He 
called  for  a  moratorium  on  the  present 
program  of  high  speed  road  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  forms  of  government 
expenditures.  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  everyone  to  demand 
the  public  officials  that  they  exert  the 
strictest  economy  in  the  handling  of 
public  money.  In  the  matter  of  road 
building  he  stated  that  our  highway 
system  is  the  envy  of  other  countries 
but  the  cost  is  entirely  too  heavy  on 
the  farmers.  Other  speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  Wednesday  were  Roy  McPher¬ 
son  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  organization.  He  re¬ 
ported  the  Society  begins  the  new  year 
with  a  balance  of  $1595  in  the  treasury. 
Other  speakers  on  Wednesday  were  W. 
D.  Mills,  C.  R.  Crosby,  L.  H.  Mac- 
Daniels  and  E.  F.  Phillips,  all  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  and 
W.  M.  Glebe,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa., 
who  discussed  roadside  marketing  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Thursday’s  meeting  was  featured  by 
the  discussion  of  resolutions,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  had  to  do  with  the  add¬ 
ing  of  the  junior  department.  Another 
resolution  called  for  an  annual  dinner 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  East¬ 
ern  meeting.  A  third  resolution  provid- 


Shef field  Farms  An¬ 
nounce  Price  Increase 

THE  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
las  just  announced  an  increase 
in  the  Class  I  price  of  milk.  This 
increase  of  ten  cents  a  hundred 
on  Class  1  is  to  be  retroactive 
from  January  1,  1932.  Of  course, 
Sheffield  Farms  members  will  not 
receive  this  full  ten  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  raise  because  only  a  portion 
of  the  milk  sold  is  used  as  Class 
1.  However,  the  January  Class  2 
price  has  also  been  higher  than 
in  December  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  members  will  receive  close 
to  ten  cents  a  hundred  more  than 
they  did  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber. 


ed  for  the  thanks  of  the  organization 
to  research  and  extension  workers  at 
Geneva  and  Ithaca,  who  came  to  the 
meeting  with  messages  of  great  import 
to  fruit  growers.  A  fourth  resolution 
called  for  the  curtailment  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  its  road  building  program. 

Friday’s  meeting  was  addressed  by 
E.  O.  Fippin,  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board;  J.  C.  Crissey,  president 
of  the  G.  L.  F.  Marketing  Corporation; 
M.  J.  Rasmussen,  of  the  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  H.  S.  Duncan,  Chief  In¬ 
spector  of  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  with  headquarters  at  Roches¬ 
ter.  Other  Speakers  were  Dr.  A.  J. 
Heinicke  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
H.  P.  Gilmore,  president  of  the  Nashoba 
Fruit  Producers  Association  of  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  and  Lou  Blachly,  a  New 
York  apple  buyer. 

The  •  commercial  show  was  a  very 
complete  affair.  All  the  well  known 
growers  of  trees  and  nursery  stock 
were  on  hand  with  excellent  exhibits. 
Manufacturers  of  spray  materials  and 
machinery,  fruit  packages,  etc.  put  on 
splendid  displays.  The  attendance  as  a 
whole  at  the  meeting  was  very  grati¬ 
fying.  Mr.  Cross  told  us  that  in  his 
estimation  the  attendance  was  greater 
than  ever  and  that  the  very  significant 
fact  was  that  a  great  many  of  the 
growers  brought  their  sons  and  hired 
help. 

Kirtley  B.  Lewis  of  Red  Hook  won 
permanent  possession  of  the  coveted 
“Eat  Me  Grand  Challenge  Cup”  of  T. 
C.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  England. 
Mr.  Lewis  won  the  cup  last  year  and 
this  year  won  permanent  possession  of 
it.  His  exhibit  consisted  of  three  fine 
baskets  of  Yellow  Newton,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Delicious.  His  closest  com¬ 
petitor  was  M.  G.  Hurd  of  Clintondale, 
while  third  place  was  awarded  to  A.  C. 
Jenkins  &  Son,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


Dutchess  County  Dairymen 
Hold  Mass  Meeting  in 
Poughkeepsie 

ON  the  afternoon  of  February  1 
over  a  thousand  Dutchess  County 
dairymen  crowded  into  the  Community 
Theatre  in  Poughkeepsie  and  listened 
to  some  straight  forward  facts  about 
the  present  milk  situation.  John  Mack, 
eminent  Dutchess  County  jurist,  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  first 
speaker  introduced  was  that  well 
known  personality  in  dairy  circles, 
“Clown”  Epps  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  who  made  some  very  pointed 
statements  about  advertising  and  told 
a  couple  of  stories  that  put  the  crowd 
in  good  humor.  He  was  followed  by 
Mayor  Caven  who  welcomed  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  Poughkeepsie  and  expressed  his 
sincere  wish  that  the  serious  milk  sit¬ 
uation  would  be  short  lived  as  it  had  a 
direct  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  community.  George  D.  Halstead, 
Master  of  the  Dutchess  County  Pomona 
Grange,  and  Wm.  A.  Benton,  President 
of  the  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau, 
followed  with  brief  remarks. 

Dr.  Leland  Spencer  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  was  next 
on  the  program.  He  gave  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  talk  on  the  causes  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  the  milk  market,  illus¬ 
trating  his  talk  with  charts  that 
showed  most  graphically  the  gradual 
trend  that  brought  on  the  present  sit¬ 
uation.  He  stated  that  the  causes  were 
the  general  price  deflation,  not  only  in 
milk  but  all  commodities,  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  surplus  and  destructive 
competition  between,  not  only  pro¬ 
ducers  but  dealers  as  well.  He  stated 
that  dairymen  have  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  price  wars,  not  only  between 
themselves  but  between  distributors  as 
well.  The  last  speaker  on  the  program 
was  Henry  Rathbun,  a  director  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  He  put  the  pro¬ 
position  right  up  to  the  dairymen  and 
stated  that  as  long  as  there  is  division 
among  the  producers  the  distributors 
are  going  to  use  the  division  for  their 
own  purposes.  Unless  the  dairymen  do 
get  together  behind  some  program  the 
situation  is  going  to  grow  worse. 

Following  Mr.  Rathbun’s  talk  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  presented  to  the  meeting 
with  read  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  the  dairy  industry  is 


3  WGY  Features  ^ 

^  Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
)j  12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
&  (DaMy  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and  c V 
fr  4:40)  ;  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon.  °/f 
X  and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market  Ik 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
X  (Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service  c y 
P  (Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service  °/f 
it  (Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon.  Vo 
S)  at  12:30) — Tues.,  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  at 
JL  12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55);  d 
P  Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County  Jf 
jk  Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45).  Vq 
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A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:55) 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Life  (Thurs.  at  12:55) 

MONDAY — February  8 

12:40 — "The  Outlook  for  New  York  Agricul¬ 
ture.”  I’rof.  M.  C.  Bond,  Dept,  of 
Economics,  N.  Y.  S.  College 

TUESDAY— Feb.  9 

12:35 — "The  Magic  Grange  Gavel,”  Ray  F. 
Pollard. 

12:45 — “By  Her  Work  You  Shall  Know  Her,” 
C.  H.  Fogg,  Manager,  Columbia 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

THURSDAY— Feb  II 

12:35 — “Food  Control  Work  in  New  York 
State,”  Dr.  A,  H.  Robertson,  Dir.  of 
Food  Laboratory,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of 
Ag.  &  Markets. 

12:45 — "Rotating  Pastures,”  J.  A.  McKee,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Agent,  Bennington  County. 
Vermont. 

FRIDAY— Feb.  12 

12:35— "Planning  the  Rural  School  Building,” 
Don  L,  Essex,  Assistant,  Division  of 
School  Buildings  and  Grounds,  N.  Y. 
S.  Dept,  of  Education. 

8:30— WGY  FARM  FORTJM 

8:30 — "Are  Farmers  Benefited  Most  on 
a  High  Tariff  Plan?”  Sen.  L.  i. 
Dickinson.  Iowa. 

8:40 — "Rural  Electrification  in  Ala¬ 
bama,”  E.  C.  Easter,  Manager, 
Rural  Service  Dept,.  Alabama 
Power  Co. 

8:45 — Farm  Question  Box 

SATURDAY— Feb.  13 

12:17 — WGY  Four  II  Fellowship  (Room  Im¬ 
provement,  Desk  Equipment,  Nassau 
County  4-H  Clubs). 

12:30 — "Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagenerian,” 
Mrs.  Perry  E.  Taylor. 
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suffering  as  a  result  of  demoralized 
markets,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  conditions  thus 
created  are  being  seriously  felt  by  all 
industry,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  committee  that  has 
sponsored  this  meeting  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  agriculture  in  the  county, 
now,  therefore  be  it. 

RESOLVED,  that  a  committee  of 
seven  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  as 
an  emergency  milk  committee  to  act 
with  other  committees  of  similar  char¬ 
acter,  which  have  been  formed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  unite  the  thinking  and  acting 
of  dairymen  in  the  territory  behind  any 
constructive  program  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without 
opposition  and  Chairman  Mack  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  appoint  the  following  com¬ 
mittee:  Hadley  H.  Benson,  Dairymen’s 
League,  Wassaic;  Roswell  Kinney, 
Sheffield  Producers,  Amenia;  Roland 
Sharpe,  Dairymen’s  League,  Rhinebeck; 
C.  A.  Bishop,  Farmer’s  Cooperative, 
Poughkeepsie;  Howard  Allen,  Assem¬ 
blyman,  Pawling;  W.  A.  Benton,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Wassaic;  Geo.  D.  Halstead,  Master, 
Dutchess  County  Pomona  Grange, 
Poughkeepsie. 

It  is  expected  that  the  committee  will 
meet  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  it 
may  formulate  a  program. 


Milk  Control  Districts 
Established 

THE  Bureau  of  Milk  Sanitation  has 
completed  plans  for  the  division 
of  New  York  into  four  milk  control  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  to  be  in  charge  of  a  resident 
milk  sanitarian. 

The  western  district  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Weber,  who  has  been 
stationed  at  the  Buffalo  Headquarters 
of  the  Department  for  the  past  nine 
months.  It  will  include  Allegany,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
Erie,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Orleans,  and 
Wyoming  counties. 

The  central  district  will  extend  from 
the  western  district  eastward  to  a  line 
bounded  by  and  including  Cayuga, 
Cortland,  Otsego,  Chenango  and  Dela¬ 
ware  counties.  New  headquarters  will 
be  established  within  the  district  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  probably  at  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva. 

Dr.  A.  W,  Peacock,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  northern  district, 


will  move  his  headquarters  from  Al¬ 
bany  to  Watertown  about  April  1,  1932. 
This  district  includes  one  the  south  the 
counties  of  Onondaga,  Madison,  Oneida. 
Herkimer,  Hamilton  and  Essex. 

The  remainder  of  the  State  will  be 
in  the  eastern  district  in  charge  of  Dr. 
E.  J.  Buckley  with  headquarters  at  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York. 


Cooperative  Banquet  Held 

THE  Future  Farmers  of  Waterville 
were  the  guests  of  the  Waterville 
Exchange  Club  at  a  cooperative  ban¬ 
quet  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan¬ 
uary  21st.  The  local  Exchange  Club 
offered  six  prizes  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
jects  completed  by  the  boys.  The  prizes 
consisted  of  the  newer  agriculture 
books.  There  were  two  prizes  for  the 
best  potato  projects,  two  for  dairy  pro¬ 
jects,  and  two  for  the  best  full  project 
program  carried  out.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Randall,  past  ‘ 
president  of  the  school  board. 

During  the  program,  our  Future 
Farmer  Vice  President  gave  in  a  few 
words,  the  purposes  and  extent  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  Our  Sec¬ 
retary  told  what  our  own  local  chap¬ 
ter  is  doing.  Our  President  expressed 
the  boys’  gratitude  for  the  banquet  and 
the  cooperation  that  the  Exchange  Club 
was  showing.  The  principal  speaker  of 
the  evening  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Weaver,  As¬ 
sistant  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture. 

Fifteen  agricultural  students  and  34 
Exchangites  and  fathers  attended  the 
banquet.  Meetings  of  this  kind  are  a 
great  help  in  cooperative  work.  They 
give  both  groups,  the  farm  and  the  vill¬ 
age,  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other’s  work. — Lowell  Peckham,  Water¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


Western  New  York 

THERE  is  no  ice  in  Chautauqua  Lake 
and  reports  come  in  of  swimming, 
boating  and  calico  bass  fishing,  during 
the  week  of  January  10th  to  17th. 

A  week  ago  three  large  white 
swans  made  their  appearance  in  Dun¬ 
kirk  harbor,  Lake  Erie,  and  as  sudden¬ 
ly  disappeared. 

Hunters  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw 
are  hoping  for  a  fall  of  snow  so  that 
they  may  track  and  kill  a  wild  cat  that 
has  been  seen  in  the  hills  near  there. 

Farm  and  Home  Bureau  organiza¬ 
tions  are  active  all  over  Western  New 
York.  Farm  schools  are  well  attended 
and  varied,  to  suit  all  needs. 

Chautauqua  County  has  held  aricul- 
tural  schools  and  a  dairymen’s  meeting. 

Cattaraugus  County  dairymen  at¬ 
tended  a  breeders  school  of  Salamanca 
and  a  farm  tractor  school  at  Napoli, 
and  a  series  of  sewing  machine  schools 
have  been  held  for  the  women  of  the 
county. 

Small  fruit  growers  of  Erie  and 
Chautauqua  Counties  listened  to  the 
findings  of  an  expert,  in  regard  to  dis¬ 
eases  and  insect  pests  in  this  territory 
— the  work  dealing  largely  with  rasp¬ 
berry  growing. 


Get  Your  Tickets  for  the 
Master  Farmer  Banquet 

ON  the  evening  of  February  18 
at  Willard  Straight  Hall, 
Ithaca,  Governor  Roosevelt  will 
present  medals  to  the  1931  class 
of  New  York  Master  Farmers. 
This  work,  as  you  know,  is  under 
the  auspices  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  this  is  the  fourth 
/ear  that  the  awards  have  been 
made. 

This  event  on  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  program  will  draw  a 
capacity  crowd.  Because  of  lim¬ 
ited  space  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  the  rule  “First  come,  first 
served.”  Reservations  for  tickets 
may  be  made  now  by  writing 
American  Agriculturist,  415  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  enclosing  §1.75  for  each 
ticket.  Last  year  the  demand  for 
tickets  was  much  heavier  than 
the  supply  and  we  expect  that 
the  demand  this  year  will  be  even 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 
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cjet  this  Book 


"/IDEAS 


that  make  money 


/AL 


How  long  does  it  take  to  do  your  chores? 
To  clean  out  the  stable — to  feed  your  cows 
— to  water  your  stock?  Do  diseases  and 
accidents  eat  into  your  profits? 

How  much  lost  motion  can  you  eliminate 
— how  much  more  money  can  you  make 
with  a  better,  work  saving,  space  saving, 
feed  saving  and  time  saving  interior  layout? 


Get  This  Book  FREE 

It  gives  ideas  to  use  in  your  present  barn. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  build  a  new  barn — 
or  spend  a  lot  of  money  remodeling.  Get 
this  book  and  make  more  money  NOW. 

WRITE  TODAY 

No  one  is  going  to  hound  you  for  an  order, 
but  if  you  need  Starline  Equipment  now  is 

the  time  to  get  it  while  prices 
are  down.  Ask  for  our  catalog, 
too,  if  you  are  interested. 

Our  new  book  is  sent  gladly 
whether  you  are  in  the  market 
now  or  not.  Tell  us  how  many 
cows,  hogs  and  chickens  you 
have.  Send  the  coupon  and  you 
will  receive  the  book  by  return 
mail,  FREE. 


ST 


Formerly  Hunt- 
Helm -Ferris  &  Co. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


HARVARD, 

ILLINOIS 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  2A 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me  your  new  book — "How  Old  Barns 
Can  Make  Money.” 


I  have _ Cows,  _ Hogs,  - Chickens 


Name 


Address 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


For  and  Against  Standardization  of  Milk 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE, 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


THE  question  of  legalizing  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  milk  was  thoroughly 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  dairymen 
in  Syracuse  during  the  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary  11.  A  year  ago  the  New  York 
State  Holstein  Association  appointed  a 
committee,  whose  chairman  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  H.  Wing,  to  study  the  pro¬ 
position  and  report  back  to  this  year’s 
meeting. 

Their  report  pointed  out  that  dealers 
have  been  making  some  complaints 
about  the  relatively  low  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  of  Holstein  milk  and  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  many  Holstein  breeders  have  pur¬ 
chased  grade  or  purebred  animals  of 
other  breeds  in  order  to  raise  the  test 
of  the  milk  they  deliver.  This  practice 
will  certainly  work  harm  to  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder  and  to  the  dairy  industry. 
Where  a  man  has  an  especially  large 
herd  he  can,  of  course,  maintain  two 
separate  herds  of  purebred  animals  but 
how  many  practical  dairymen  have  the 
facilities  and  can  stand  the  expense  of 
doing  this?  Cross-breeding  is  almost 
certain  to  result  which  no  authority  on 
animal  husbandry  would  recommend. 

Discarding  the  Fore  Milk 

The  situation  has  been  partially  met 
in  another  way.  That  is  by  discarding 
the  fore-milk  or  in  some  cases  by  si¬ 
phoning  from  the  bottom  of  the  can  a 
certain  amount  of  skim  milk  after  the 
cream  has  risen.  However,  a  strict  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  New  York  State  law 
would  make  either  of  these  practices  il¬ 
legal,  although,  as  one  man  mentioned 
after  the  discussion  was  finished,  no 
one  has  ever  yet  been  prosecuted  for 
making  milk  better. 

In  the  committee’s  report  mention 
was  made  that  a  number  of  states  have 
made  standardization  legal  and,  so  far 
as  the  committee  was  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  have  run  into  no  difficulties  in 
enforcing  the  law.  The  committee  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  which  in  brief 
stated  that  the  New  York  State  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  favored  a 
change  in  the  State  law  whereby  a 
clause  would  be  added  to  the  definition 


of  pure  milk.  This  clause  would  state 
that  nothing  in  the  definition  should  be 
Construed  as  making  illegal  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  milk. 

Perhaps  we  should  pause  here  for  a 
moment  to  explain  just  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  standardization.  It  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  practice  of  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  butterfat  content  of 
milk.  As  generally  understood,  this 
would  either  mean  removing  some  skim 
milk  or  adding  cream  so  that  the  but¬ 
terfat  content  would  be  raised.  At  the 
same  time,  if  it  was  made  legal,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  milk  could  not 
be  standardized  to  a  lower  fat  content 
in  case  anyone  wanted  to  do  it.  In 
other  words,  if  an  animal  gave  5  per 
cent  milk  and  standardization  was 
made  legal,  1  per  cent  or  1 V2  per  cent 
of  the  butterfat  could  be  taken  out  and 
the  milk  could  be  legally  sold.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  law  says  that  nothing  should 
be  added  or  taken  away  from  milk 
after  it  is  produced. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  standardi¬ 
zation  was  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Dr.  Kenneth  Fee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  who  also  is 
a  breeder  of  Holsteins,  gave  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  idea.  He  believes 
that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  enforce 
the  law  if  standardization  is  made 
legal.  Of  course,  the  prime  interest  of 
the  agricultural  department  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  adulteration  of  milk. 

Dairymen  Not  Unanimous 

Speakers  were  present,  too,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  and  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  statement  was  made 
that  probably  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health  would  require  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  fat  content  of  milk  to  be  sold  in 
New  York  City  be  raised  from  3  to  3.5 
per  cent  if  standardization  were  made 
legal.  The  Health  Department  also  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  idea  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  standardize  milk 
on  farms  without  increasing  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  contamination. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  Cow  With  a  Wooden  Leg 


“Pop-Eyed  Peggy  Jane,”  64801,  the  cow  with  the  wooden  leg,  a  registered 
Jersey  dairy  cow  from  the  farm  herd  of  J.  W.  Boucher,  Randolph  county,  Mo., 
went  over  the  scales  recently  at  the  National  Stock  Yards,  National  Stock 
Yards,  Ill.,  weighing  690  lbs.  and  bringing  $2.50  per  cwt.  An  ignominious  end 
for  an  ambitious  milch  cow  which  had  hobbled  about  on  her  wooden  leg  for 
eight  years  and  had  been  the  mother  of  seven  calves,  all  without  artificial  limbs. 

“Peggy  Jane”  met  with  an  accident  when  she  was  a  small  calf.  A  big 
sow  attacked  her,  biting  off  her  tail  and  one  of  her  hind  legs.  Mr.  Boucher  fitted 
up  a  wooden  leg  which  she  learned  to  use  quite  well.  Sometimes  the  stump 
would  get  sore  and  she  would  limp,  then  her  owner  would  tighten  up  the  leg 
and  she  would  soon  be  all  right. 

The  Bouchers  called  her  “Peg”  for  it  seemed  an  appropriate  nickname. 


T HE  Burrell  is  a  single-tube  system— with 
a  one-piece  ALL' RUBBER,  mouth  .piece . 
A  simpler,  easier -to-clean  milker  1  That  s 
why  it  is  so  easy  for  Burrell  users  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Sin¬ 
gle  and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BURRELL 

IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN 


SMICO  MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATOR 

A  proven  remedy  for  spider,  hard  milking  cows,  inflamed 
and  sore  feats.  Made  of  reed,  not  wire  —  cannot  corrode  — 
bends  and  straightens  with  teat,  cannot  break,  heads  can  t 

pull  off.  Antiseptic  — sanitary— cools  fever,  soothes  irritated, 

raw  or  sore  membrane.  Inserts  easily,  can  t  injure  teat. 

Absorbent  covering  positively  carries  healing  ointment 
to  walls  of  milk  channel. 

36  Dilators,  assorted  sizes  in  jar  in  medicated  ointment. 
Price  $1.00,  at  dealers  or  by  mail. 

Agents  Wanted  —  Write  for  Proposition 
THE  HUMP 
PREVENTS 
FALLINC  OUT 


SMOOTH  AND 
ROUNDED 
CANNOT 
PUNCTURE  OR 
INJURE  TEAT 

TIP  INSERTS 
EASILY 


3 


8 


'  \  tk.»t  '.•'V/k  EASILY 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


A  .ECONOMY  SILOS 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 
Patented  storm-proof  anchor  equipment. 
Continuous  self-adjusting  doors  or 
swinging  hinge  doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregone  Fir, 
Spruce  or  Yellow  Fine.  Also  Glazed 
Idle  and  Cement  Silos. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


New  Bargain  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  todiw.  See  the  biggest  j 
k bargains  I’ve  offered  in  43  years., 
\Save  big  money  on  my  Copper  Steel 
1  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  at< 
Ifactory  prices.  I  also  ,y.ou 

1  money  on  Steel  Posts,  Baby  Chicks, 
\  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 
i  |  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
i  No  extras  to  pay  —  my  prices  save' 
■  you  about  usual  cost  (Quality 
\  guaranteed  -  24  hour  service., 
I  Write  today.— Jim  Brown.  18 

lThe  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.3018,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
Bros.  Purpul Medicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dilators.  Use.  them  lor 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips,  Hara 
’Milkers,  after  operating.  1H  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen 
at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen  s 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  43  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  GATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

568  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


LIVESTOCK 

,1  breeders 


CATTLE 


.B.  TESTED  MILK  COWS  Tn‘"  11 ' 


_ _ _ _  up  springers  for 

le.  Delivered  free  75  miles  on  hard  surfaced  roads, 

>ute  22.  Phone  0F5.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  *• 
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BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rooks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

SC  R.I.  Reds  (Oyens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S'C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 

Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37  $70 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  3.00  5.50  ’“ 

S  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  . .  3.00  5.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

2.50 

4.50 

8 

37 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7 

32 

60 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 

The  Large  Type,  winter  laying  strain, 
Send  orders  now  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 

$10.-100;  $47.50-500;  $90.-1000 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS— Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.6C32) .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. ..$8. 00  per  100 ;  Light  Mixed... .$6.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  ,P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHBENZELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm; 
they  never  disappoint. 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns. 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  9,  Rich!  ield,Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8- 100.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  post  paid,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  McALISTER VI LLE,  PA. 

200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A- . $  8.00  $  70.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  AA . .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  AA . .  12.00  110.00 

Prepaid  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  r 


Pa. 

.) 


RARY  rHirrS  sired  pedigreed  males,  records 
330  eggs.  Low  prices.  Quick  ship¬ 
ment.  Guaranteed  to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your 
money  refunded.  Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big 
white  eggs.  Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hehs  and 
males  half  price.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOG  and  SPECIAL  PRICE  BULLETIN. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS.  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns....  $8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00  per  100 

,  ,,  ,  „  Light  Mixed .  $7.00  per  100 

500  lots  14c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

100 

500 

1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks . 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90 

R.  1.  Reds  . 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

White  Leghorns  . 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Light  Mixed 

6.50 

31.50 

60 

r  POULTRY  FARM, 

Richfield, 

Pa. 

$/V95  FOR  IOO  CHICKS 

I  IT o  voo  dll  nrorvirt  \TT1ii1a  T  o/vVi  ... 


6„„ 

Hayes  Supreme  White  Leghorn  egg  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Postpaid  alive.  Twenty  other  varieties 
low  priced.  Eleven  Hatcheries.  Twelve  years 
experience.  3,000,000  per  season.  Customers  43 
States. Catalog  free- Hayes  Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, 111. 


THE 

Box  A 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
22  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Write  for  full  details 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

New  Washington.  Ohio 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“Kerlin-Quality”— World’,  Great  Mono-  Makers 
1  rapnested  breeders.  Contest  winners.  Healthy  ■ 

—  Mountain  bred.  Low  1932  Plica*.  Big  1 
discount  on  early  order*.  Free  feed  with  " 

Chick  order.  Valuable  40  page  Poultry  Book  free.  ill 
Korlin’a  Poultry  Farm,  211  wab»t  Row,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


f'UT/lirC  Bar..  S.C.Wh.Leg.  $9.50  per  100 
AjI  lla  ilR  ^S.C.  Barred  Rocks  11.00  per  100 

__ .  „  C.  Reds  .  11.00  per  100 

Mixed  $8.  per  100.  All  good  chicks 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop..  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RED 


Pedigreed,  Trapnested,  Bloodtested.  Size 
and  color  of  egg,  non-broodiness,  early 
/||J|fl|rri  maturity  and  trueness  to  standard  re- 
l/illvlio  ciuirements  are  dominant  in  our  Reds. 
Send  for  catalog  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte — Baby  Chicks 

Exclusively.  Bred  by  us  32  yrs.  Winners  N.Y.& 
Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  Type  Heavy  Layers 
Large  Eggs.  Price  Reasonable.  Big  Catalog  Free 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95R, Mansfield, O. 


If  You  Want  Eggs,  and  Cash$^ad  0HfAMdp 

TON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN.  Day  Old  Chicks.  Cir.  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

“Chicks  That  GfflW  Btt.  -Box,  Leghorns,  Reds. 

V,I11LKS  mai  urow.  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Cat¬ 
alog,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  0.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS and  Barred  Rock  Chicks. 

Write  for  attractive  prices 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  A..  Richfield,  Penna. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

Dairymen,  themselves,  were  not  all 
in  favor  of  standardization.  At  least 
some  thought  that  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  it  might  result  in  a  tendency 
for  milk  companies  to  demand  milk 
with  a  higher  butterfat  content  with¬ 
out  an  equal  willingness  on  their  part 
to  pay  more  money  for  it. 

Neither  is  there  any  sure  evidence, 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  indicate  that 
consumers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
milk  with  a  higher  butterfat  content. 
Naturally  if  they  can  buy  two  grades, 
for  the  same  price,  one  of  them  con¬ 
taining  more  butterfat,  they  will  pre¬ 
fer  it. 

Resolution  Turned  Down 

There  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  dairymen  that  the  urge  for  high¬ 
er  test  of  milk  came  not  from  the  con¬ 
sumers  but  from  the  dealers.  If  such  is 
the  case  it  might  be  that,  if  the  differ¬ 
ent  dairy  organizations  could  get  to¬ 
gether,  this  and  other  problems  might 
be  solved  in  a  way  that  would  be  fair 
to  Holstein  breeders  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfactory  to  city  markets. 

After  discussion,  the  matter  came  to 
a  vote  and  the  resolution  was  lost.  In 
other  words,  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  who  were  present  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  law 
which  would  legalize  the  practice  of 
standardizing  milk.  It  seems  almost 
certain,  though,  that  the  question  is  not 
dead.  In  fact,  at  the  meeting  a  motion 
was  passed  for  the  continuation  of  a 
committee  to  study  this  question  and 
report  at  next  year’s  meeting.  We  are 
giving  you  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  because  we  believe  that 
you  are  interested  and  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  crop  up  again 
from  time  to  time.  We  will  be  glad  to 
have  your  views  on  this  matter. 


Has  High  Bacteria  Count 

We  are  producing  Grade  A  milk.  Al¬ 
though  we  use  every  conceivable  care 
and  have  not  changed  our  methods,  our 
bacteria  count  of  milk  has  jumped  way 
above  Grade  A  standards.  Can  you  give 
us  an  idea  as  to  what  the  cause  may  be? 

OUR  first  guess  would  be  that  one  or 
more  of  the  cows  have  mastitis. 
One  way  of  locating  the  animals  which 
are  giving  the  trouble  is  to  use  what  is 
known  as  a  fore-milker.  This  is  a  large 
cup  covered  with  a  fine  wire  gauze. 
By  milking  a  few  streams  from  each 
teat,  mastitis  can  be  detected  because 
the  milk  will  usually  be  thick  and  will 
remain  on  the  surface  of  the  screen. 
Once  they  are  located  the  animals  can 
be  isolated  and  treated  until  they  have 
recovered  or  until  it  becomes  apparent 
that  they  should  be  sold.  The  only  other 
suggestion  we  have  is  that  it  may  be 
a  case  of  insufficient  sterilization  of 
utensils.  It  seems  that  sometimes  a 
type  of  bacteria  gets  a  foothold  on 
utensils  which  requires  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  heat  to  kill  and  it 
sometimes  requires  a  sort  of  campaign 
to  get  them  cleaned  out  and  to  get  the 
bacteria  count  back  to  normal. 


We  Correct  a  Mistake 

In  the  January  16  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  entitled  “The  New  York 
Farmers  Taxes”  you  make  a  statement 
which  I  hope  to  see  corrected  in  your 
editorial  page. 

In  item  three  you  say  the  State  aid  for 
highways  in  any  town  levying  not  less 
than  three  mills  for  the  repair  and  im¬ 
provement  of  rural  roads  is  $100  per  mile 
from  the  State. 

This  is  not  true,  as  the  amount  of  a 
three  mill  tax  on  full  value  is  deducted 
from  the  $100  per  mile  as  you  will  see 
if  you  will  read  Section  101  of  the  High¬ 
way  Law. 

In  the  town  of  Harford,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty,  we  received  65.11  per  mile  of  dirt  road 
for  the  year  1931.  While  the  increased 
State  aid  has  been  of  benefit  to  a  great 
many  towns,  the  taxpaying  public  should 
understand  that  we  do  not  get  $100  net 
per  mile. — K.  C. 

WE  thank  K.  C.  for  calling  our  at¬ 
tention  to  an  error  in  an  article 
on  farm  taxes  in  the  issue  of  January 
16.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  State 
aid  under  Section  101  of  the  Highway 
Law  is  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  tax  of  three  mills  and 
the  sum  of  $100  per  mile.  The  amount 
of  State  aid  under  this  section  varies 
with  the  amount  levied  in  each  town. 
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Make  $75  to  $125 

A  WEEK  WITH  A  - 

Fords  Portable  Hammer  Mill 

We’ll  start  you  in  the  Feed  Grinding  Business  right  in  your  own  neighborhood. 
We  supply  this  high  grade  FORDS  Portable  Hammer  Mill — you  make  a  small 
investment  and  have  a  business  that  will  pay  profits  of  $75  to  $125  a  week. 

Don’t  buy  a  Portable  Hammer  Mill  until  you  get  our 
proposition  —  you  make  more  money  with  a  FORDS 
because  it  grinds  more  feed  in  less  time  than  any  other  I  ty AVTnc^ 

hammer  mill.  It  grinds  com,  oats,  wheat,  small  grain,  I  We  l — -TED 
alfalfa,  hay,  straw,  soy  beans,  com  stalks — anything 
that  can  be  used  as  feed. 


Hundreds  Making  Big  Money 

Every  farmer  has  feed  and  roughage  to  grind — they  gladly  give 
you  their  grinding — they  pay  you  regular  mill  prices  and  save 
time  and  trouble  of  hauling  to  and  from  the  mill. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  our  Money-Making  proposition, 
Free  Folder  explains  all  and  gives  complete  description  ofFords 
Portable  and  Fords  Stationary  Hammer  Mills — the  best  and 
therefore  the  cheapest. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

Dept. 38  ,  2230  S.  Union  Av.,  CHICAGO,  ELLl 
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Herd  Infection^ 


Write  for  Information.  Ask  for  a  Confidential  Report 
Blank.  Get  the  advice  of  a  CATTLE  SPECIALIST 
A  Veterinarian  with  40  Years*  Experience 

Find  out  why  your  cows  lose  calves — why  they 
'jMkretain  the  afterbirth — why  they  fail  to  breed — 

'  w^y  they  have  garget — why  your  calves  have  scours 

lelnBHPJ  and  goiters — why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary 
Advice  FREE.  Write  to 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wis. 


DAI  RYLE  A 


fine 

SKIM  MILK 


THEY  CAN’T  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 

j^AIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
feeding  authorities  for  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  calf 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it.  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairylea 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 

For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


IOO  LBS. 


=  Dried 
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fade  for  Formers 

in  Farmer-Owned 

Milk  Plants 


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TOD  A  Y 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  21 40,  1 1  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 

AA 


I 


Name _ 

Address 


My  feed  dealer  is_ 


(98)  14 
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ShallThese  Chicks  Bail? 

OR  LIVE  TO  LAY  200  EGGS  A  YEAR! 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


5000  Chicks  FREE  to  users  of  this 
Vitamin— Complete9  Mineral-Halo  need  Food 


This  year,  when  every  nickel  invested 
in  chicks  is  important,  don’t  take  a 
chance.  You  can  put  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby 
Chick  Food  — it  is  guaranteed  to  be 
complete  in  vitamins  and  mineral 
balanced.  Vitamins  A  and  B,  that 
mean  growth  and  health,  that  essen¬ 
tial  sunshine  vitamin  D — all  these 
are  supplied  in  abundance  in  every 
bag  of  Pratts,  plus  the  all-important, 
newly  discovered  mineral  balance 
which  means  better  digestion  and 
helps  avoid  leg  weakness,  “slipped 
tendon”  and  other  troubles .  This  chick 
food  is  an  old  friend  to  thousands  of 
poultry  men.  Order  from  your  dealer. 

W e  want  users  of  Pratt  F eeds  to  ha  ve 
the  finest  birds  in  the  country.  There¬ 


fore,  5000  Pratt  Experiment  Farm 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  offered  FREE  in  a  contest 
here  described.  Every  bird  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Contest  Hens  with 
Official  Rec¬ 
ords  of  225 
to  over  300 
eggs.  This 
isan  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a 
life  time  to 
introduce 
high-pro- 
d  u  c  i  n  g 
blood  lines 
into  your 
flock. 


BATTS 


Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food 

Mineral  Balanced  •  Vitamin  Complete  i  \  At  the  Lowest  Price  in  History 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA 

Pratts  also  offer  a  Buttermilk  ALL  MASH  STARTER  AND 
GROWER  for  those  who  prefer  this  method  of  feeding 


1  ft  5  PRIZES 

1  Prize  of  100  chicks. 

3  Prizes  of  75  chicks. 

6  Prizes  of  50  chicks. 

175  Prizes  of  25  chicks. 
Duplicate  prizes  to  be  awarded 
in  case  of  a  tie. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  Contest  is  open  to  any  old  or 
new  user  of  Pratts  Buttermilk 
Baby  Chick  Food,  except  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Pratt  Food  Com¬ 
pany  and  their  relatives. 

2.  Send  us  a  simple  statement 
telling  why  you  use  Pratts  But¬ 
termilk  Baby  Chick  Food.  Use 
no  more  than  50  words.  The 
shorter  the  better.  The  thought 
counts,  not  the  grammar. 

3.  Include  with  your  statement 
the  white  “Guaranteed  Analy¬ 
sis’’  square  (or  facsimile  of  it) 
from  a  50  lb.  or  100  lb.  bag  of 
Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick 
Food. 

4.  Contest  closes  April  30th. 

5.  Free  chicks  will  be  shipped  to 
the  winners  not  later  than  May 
15th.  The  names  of  winners  will 
be  posted  in  the  stores  of  all 
Pratt  Dealers. 

Judges 

Mr.  F.  L.  Platt,  Editor.  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  Journal;  Mr.  James 
T.  Huston,  Editor,  Everybody's 
Poultry  Magazine;  Mr.  O.  A. 
Hanke,  Editor.  Poultry  Trib¬ 
une;  Mr.  A.  G.  Studier,  Editor, 
Waverly  Poultry  Trio;  Mr.  M. 
J.  Sue,  Poultry  Writer,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Strong,  Healthy 
Chicks  from  money- 


AT  SAVINGS 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C.M.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $  8 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain . $  8 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . . . $10 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . . . . $  8 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . . . - . $  6 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


20—  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


{FREE 


w 


s 


CHICKS  6 Vic  AND  UP 
—We  ship  C.O.D.  Live 
delivery.  “Marvel’’  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices. 

World's  best  strains.  Also 
baby  ducklings.  Write  for  literature. 
taio*.  20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY, 

Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Beds .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix  $7-100;  Heavy  Mix  $8- 100.  100%  live  delivery. 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


2,000,000  Chicks  Annually, 

40  Breeds,  bred  by  special- 

_  ists.  Greatest  BIG  egg 

laying  strains.  Pedigree  bred.  Tested,  disease  free.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  14  days.  Post  paid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  everv  week  all  year.  EXTRA  QUALITY 
CHICKS  LOWEST  EVER  PRICED.  GET  OUR  GREAT 
$1000  PRIZE  OFFER.  Also,  DUCKLINGS,  BABY 
TURKEYS,  and  GOSLINGS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
and  MATURE  BREEDERS.  If  you  want  the  BEST  in 
your  community  try  Nabob’s.  CatalSg  free. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  46,  Gambier,  O. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $11  per  100;  $31  per 
300:  $51.50  per  500:  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply.  Rks $2.75  $5.25  $10  $48.75  $95 

R. I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes....  2.75  5.25  10  48.75  95 

S. C.  Wh.  Leg.  Hollywood  Str...  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

S.C.  Brown  &  Black  Leg .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

S.C.  Mottled  Anconas .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer.  Best  laying  strains. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . . .  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rooks .  9.00  42.50  80 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  Light  Mix  $7.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  United  Strain  Leghorns . $8  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks . — .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  T ested 

Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes — Anconas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons — Brahmas — Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Box  12 


Class  “A”  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  extra  heavy  laying  strain  Several  varieties.  No 
money  down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  today  for  our  new  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2A 


S.  C.  White 
LEGHORNS 

New  catalog  ready. 


Chicks  bred  for  quick  maturing 
high  producers.  Bloodtested, 
trapnested,  pedigreed.  Hardy 
northern  bred.  Disease-free. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm, Pulaski, N.Y. 


r,mrvc  r  n  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
LniUAij  G.V/.U.  $8;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light  $8. 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns— Wh.,  Brown  &  Bf. 
nUSKy  Rocks.  Wh.,  Bd.  &  Bf.  Anconas — Blk.  Giants. 
Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  R.I.  Reds.  Minorcas.  Immedi¬ 
ate  deliveries.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Healthy  Chicks  Well  Cared 
For,  Will  Live 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
second  or  third  day  with  symptoms 
that  indicate  white  diarrhea  (pullorum 
disease).  It  is  worth  mentioning  that 
indigestion  at  this  age,  which  may 
come  from  chilling  or  overheating,  also 
gives  symptoms  closely  resembling 
white  diarrhea,  and  some  poultrymen 
maintain  that  many  chicks  supposedly 
dying  from  this  disease  have  nothing 
more  serious  than  indigestion. 

White  diarrhea  may  be  transmitted 
from  the  hen  to  the  egg.  It  is  a  bac¬ 
terial  disease  and,  of  course,  there  is 
no  cure  for  it.  It  can  be  cleaned  out 
of  a  flock  by  repeated  blood-testing  of 
the  adult  birds  and  taking  out  those 
hens  that  suffer  from  it.  However,  it 
takes  at  least  three  tests  at  intervals 
of  about  six  months  to  make  sure  that 
this  disease  has  been  eradicated.  There 
is  therefore  a  difference  between  a 
flock  that  has  been  bloodtested  and  one 
that  is  disease-free.  A  flock  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  designated  as  bloodtested 
after  the  first  test  has  been  made  but 
it  would  not  be  certain  that  some  in¬ 
dividuals  were  not  still  suffering  from 
the  trouble. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  if 
a  poultryman  buys  chicks  from  a  dis¬ 
ease-free  flock  that  he  should  take  all 
necessary  precautions  to  be  sure  that 
the  disease  is  not  again  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  flock.  If  such  precautions  are 
taken  many  poultrymen  feel  that  dis¬ 
ease-free  chicks  are  a  good  investment. 

Thousands  of  chicks  are  lost  every 
spring  through  certain  vices  which 
they  learn.  Most  prominent  among 
these  is  toe  picking.  When  sunlight 
shines  on  a  chick’s  foot,  the  bright 
color  attracts  other  chicks  who  pick 
at  it.  When  blood  appears,  they  go 
crazy  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  chick 
loses  its  toes  or  is  killed.  Anything 
which  serves  to  keep  them  busy  will 
help.  If  possible  they  should  be  turned 
outdoors.  Some  poultrymen  report  ex¬ 
cellent  results  from  painting  windows 
blue,  which  makes  the  blood  less 
noticeable,  and  there  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  number  of  products  which  can 
be  used  to  paint  the  injured  chick’s 
foot  which  will  discourage  further  in¬ 
jury.  Overcrowding  is  a  common  cause 
of  chick  vices.  Three  chicks  per  square 
foot  is  a  good  standard. 

Another  vice  which  sometimes 
causes  heavy  loss  is  crowding.  This 
often  happens  with  young  chicks  be¬ 
fore  they  get  to  know  the  source  of  the 
heat  in  the  brooder  house.  They  get 
in  a  corner  and  pile  up  until  those  un¬ 
derneath  are  smothered.  Confining 
them  near  the  brooder  stove  with  wire 
netting,  boards  or  roofing  for  the 
first  few  days  will  help/  Sometimes, 
however,  they  crowd  even  when  they 
are  several  months  old.  One  of  the  best 
things*  to  prevent  this  is  to  get  them 
in  the  habit  of  roosting  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  Some  poultrymen  put  the 
roosts  on  the  floor  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  a  few  weeks  old,  and  then  gradual¬ 
ly  raise  them  so  that  it  is  no  trouble 
at  all  to  teach  them  to  use  the  roosts. 
There  is  less  crowding  in  the  corners 
of  the  house  when  a  dim  light  is  kept 
burning  all  night. 

There  is  one  other  source  of  trouble 
which  sometimes  causes  heavy  loss. 
This  is  moldy  litter,  which  causes 
trouble  in  a  chick’s  lungs.  The  mold 
starts  to  grow  there  and  starts  a  con¬ 
dition  spoken  of  as  aspergillosis  or 
brooder  penumonia.  The  remedy,  of 
course,  is  to  be  sure  that  the  litter  is 
absolutely  clean. 

Many  flocks  seem  to  do  pretty  well 
until  they  get  about  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  when,  a  few  at  a  time,  they 
begin  to  droop  around  and  die.  The 
chances  are  better  than  even  that  they 
are  suffering  from  a  disease  that  is 
called  coccidiosis. 

There  are  two  types  of  coccidiosis. 
The  one  which  attacks  chicks  when 
they  are  four  to  five  weeks  old  is  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  acute  form. 
One  standard  method  of  handling  this 
is  to  feed  a  mash  which  contains  40% 
of  dried  milk.  However,  this  treatment 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Baby  'C^  Chicks 


One  looks  like 
another  . 


Yes,  baby  chicks  look  much 
alike.  But  there’s  a  difference 
you  cannot  see.  You  must 
know  their  breeding  and 
records. 

We  prove  the  superiority  of 
Kerr  Chicks  by  entering  their 
heavy-laying  ancestors  in 
leading  Eastern  egg  -  laying 
contests  year  after  year.  The 
records  are  official. 

We  are  in  the  contests  again 
this  year — competing  against 
the  country’s  leading  spe¬ 
cialty  breeders.  Our  contest 
birds  are  making  enviable 
records  against  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  from  many  states. 


Kerr  Chicks  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  their  record¬ 
making  ancestors. 


Over  60,000  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  discounts  on 
early  orders.  Write  for  Free 
Chick  Book  with  price  list 
and  all  particulars. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.J. 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.Y, 
Middletown,  N.Y. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
E.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
W.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS 

0UR  l2TH  year. 

B  Buy  the  best  at  the  lowest  prices.  Per  100 

Z7,  ’V  BARRED  ROCKS  .  $12.00 

f  (j)  R.  I  REDS  .  12.00 

M  7  /  S-  C  WII.  LEGHORNS  .  10.00 

Y.C  y  S.  C  BR.  LEGHORNS  .  10.00 

Yl/  BROILERS  .  8.00 

A  iL _  Also  started  chicks. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  Prepaid  to  your  door. 

SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Liverpool,  Pa. 


H1LLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

give  you  better  birds,  bigger  flocks, 
heavier  broilers,  larger  eggs — and  more 
of  them. 

Blood-tested  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds 

Also  big,  vigorous  3-weeks  old  chicks. 
Send  for  free  literature. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  fbenc»tow»,s  N.  J. 


1AINES 


BABY  CHICKS 
AND  DUCKLINGS 


Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
ionable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

JNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

)  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


GUIPY  C  PITI  1  (Chick  saving  3c)  4  wks. 

GillUIVij - r  U  LLL  I  J  ]jvabi]ity  guaranteed.  B- 

O  P  200-291-351  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns 
&  Rocks.  Blood-tested,  health  certified  by  licensed 
Veterinary.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  C.O.D  on 
approval.  Catalog  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  5,  Route  2.  Zeeland,  Michigan 

PREMIUM  CHICKS  on  Barred  Rock  and 

Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free  delivery. 
Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers  $7.00-100. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY.  R.6,  Beaver  Sprin»t,P*. 
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R.I.Reds 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS 
AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  lead  all 
breeds  during  November  and  Decern  per  at 
New  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

Trapnested — Blood-Tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 

Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 

Broiler  Chicks,  hardy,  fast  growing. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  from  high-record 
dams,  priced  from  $5  up. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Our  prices  are  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  last  year. 

Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog. 
Moss  Farm,  Box  F,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY. 


New 

r  Low  Prices 

r  Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
^records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
I  204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y.i 


f—  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn _ 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. _ 

White  Wyandottes.... 

Buff  Orpington . 

Blk.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Minorca 
Prompt  Delivery.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Dollar  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  List  Free 

THOMAS  HATCHERY, 

VBOX  212,  BELLWOOD,  PENNA.  c. 

0 


100 

500 

...  $  9.95 

$49.75 

...  10.95 

54.75 

....  10.95 

54.75 

10.95 

54.75 

.  10.95 

54.75 

:a  10.95 

54.75 

WORLDS  FINEST 


“l.®*!0  CHICKS 


UP 


Our 


GUARANTEED-TO-Llvr 

chicks  from  Tancred!  Fishell 


Thompson!  Holterman!  and  other 

famous  bloodlines  grow  larger,  mature  _ 

quicker,  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows 
us  to  price  our  chnks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks, 
why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  4  depts. 
of  U.S. Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  giving 
guarantee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  Ail  Blood  Tested 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall.  Indiana 


f  ARGE  EGGC 

21  YEARS  BREEDING  WF 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  0EPNTi^  Jil|EBYA,,K 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $4.50 

b.C.  Brown  Leghorns _  4.50 

S.C.  Rocks  and  Beds .  5.50 

White  Wyandottes .  5.50 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  5.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  4.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . .  4.50  ,  „ 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

_  _ _ 100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00 .  “ 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 2.50 

Light  Mixed .  .  2.00  „  ou.uu  ao 

o?A..f0r  egg  Production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthv  stock 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

2.50 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

70 

2.00 

3.25 

6 

30.00 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
must  be  accompanied  by  strict  sani¬ 
tary  measures  to  be  effective.  Clean 
out  the  litters  at  least  every  three 
days  until  the  trouble  is  over. 

There  is  another  form  of  coccidiosis 
referred  to  as  the  chronic  form.  This 
attacks  the  pullets  when  they  are  near¬ 
ly  mature.  One  means  of  combating 
this  trouble,  which  has  become  quite 
serious,  is  to  raise  the  pullets  in  con¬ 
finement,  that  is,  by  allowing  them  out¬ 
doors  only  in  coops  with  wire  screen 
bottoms.  Cod  liver  oil  is  included  in 
the  ration  to  make  up  for  any  possible 
deficiency  in  sunlight.  It  is  remarkable 
how  uniform  a  bunch  of  pullets  will 
be  that  are  grown  in  this  way.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  keeping  them 
healthy  by  removing  all  possibility  of 
infection  with  coccidiosis  or  parasites 
which  may  be  picked  up  from  the 
ground  where  poultry  have  run  for  a 
number  of  years. 

It  is  easy  to  give  rules  for  raising 
chicks,  but  anyone  who  has  tried  it 
knows  that  it  is  far  from  easy  to  put 
them  into  effect,  to  anticipate  all  pos¬ 
sible  difficulties  that  may  arise  and 
put  into  use  remedies  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  them.  All  anyone  can  do  is  to 
study  the  problem  continually  and  do 
his  best. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Leg  weakness  takes  its  greatest  toll 
from  young  chicks  confined  in  battery 
brooders  and  in  brooder  houses.  Chick 
rations  high  in  bonemeal  or  phosphorus 
appear  to  aggravate  this  condition.  Ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  show  that  oats  or  oats  feed 
possesses  beneficial  properties  for  the 
prevention  of  slipped  tendon. 

s|e  %  Hs 

To  disinfect  a  brooder  house,  scrub 
the  floor  and  sidewalls  with  a  strong 
solution  of  hot  lye  (one  pound' of  lye 
to  40  gallons  of  water)  using  a  stiff 
broom.  When  the  floor  and  walls  are 
dry,  drench  them  with  a  strong  disin¬ 
fectant — 3  per  cent  creolin  or  Lysol. 
Treat  the  fixtures  in  the  same  manner. 
*  *  * 

Four  ounces  of  vaseline,  one-fourth 
ounce  of  carmine,  and  one-fourth  ounce 
of  aloes  makes  a  satisfactory  chick 
pick. 

*  *  * 

Cornell  experiments  show  that  cod- 
liver  oil  fed  to  laying  hens  improves 
the  hatchability  of  their  eggs  from  ten 
to  twenty -five  per  cent;  green  food,  five 
to  ten  per  cent;  and  milk,  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent.  Both  milk  and  green 
food  with  cod  liver  oil  are  necessary 
for  the  best  results. 

*  *  * 

Roup  in  poultry  may  be  prevented 
in  many  cases  by  getting  rid  of  late- 
hatched  pullets  and  by  allowing  enough 
floor  space  for  pullets  in  the  poultry 
house. 


Fdrport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith -hatched 
—  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 

World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  SheppardT 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  foil  colored  Gotufojt  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Ponltry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS 

TITRIfFY^  Pure  bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Nar- 
IUAALIl)  ragansett,  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms 

WALTER  BROS..  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


mil 


TURKEYS  T Ducks-  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens, 
luimmo  Breeders,  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE. 
Islip.L.L.New  York 


nlirKI  INGS  ‘That  are  Different"  from 
D  L'  LrVLli'l  AlJ  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducks 

That  lay  the  year  ’round.  Quality.  Prompt  delivery 

L  W.  HAMBLIN,  -  -  WILSON.  NEW  YORK 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

— Hallcross  Broiler  Clucks — 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at  end  of  1931,  and  laying 
decidedly  LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers. 
AH  our  chicks  are 

BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

*“^t  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them;  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 
This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no 

£u?£jSr§rf„h.atc  ,ery  seHinff  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY 
'-tTlv-.Jso.  Write  for  prices. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.Tel.  645-5 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


|  CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Those  EXTRA  Profits  Depend  on  Quality 


A  few  EXTRA  pennies,  on  every  dozen  eggs  sold  and 
on  every  pound  of  poultry  marketed,  mean  a  Mg 
difference  in  net  income  for  the  year.  You  can  get 
those  EXTRA  profits  with  Wene  stock.  Our  Specialty- 
Bred  S.C.  White  Leghorns  lay  large  chalk-white  eggs 


such  as  bring  a  premium  on  New  Jersey  Auction  and 
other  markets.  Our  Cross-Breeds  were  specially  de¬ 
veloped  to  produce  superior  broilers  and  roasters  at 
lower  cost  per  pound. 

Seven  years  of  State  blood-testing  give  full  pro¬ 
tection  against  B.W.D. 


Write  for  new  Revised  Price  List  and  FREE  illustrated  Catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS _ Dept.  D  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS  HEAVY  CHICKS — HARDY  CHICKS — Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
—Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilhary  White  Diarrhea— They  Lay— Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
iork  state  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord, N.Y. 

Write  today  tor  our  catalog  and  low  price  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


■Bfcf 


OVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  H ATCH I NG  AN D  BREED I N G  FO R 

Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns :  Official  Pedi  grees  up  to  312  eggs :  many  over  600  in  3 
years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl  ) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog,  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .  .$5.00  $  9.50  $46.00  $  90 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers.  ..  6.00  1150  56  00  110 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas.  Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.00  13.50  66  00  130 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


£3 


Pee/iteM-  (lemedited  ChickA.  OOD 


IU  FREE  CHICKS  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED  BEFORE  MARCH  1st.  ..Send  $1  per  100  down  with 
order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong.  Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks 
that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as  TANCRED 
BARRON,  MAHOOD.  THOMPSON,  FISHEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival  guaV- 
anteed.  Postpaid.  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed  . . . $4.75  $  8.50  $42  50  $  85  00 

Barred.  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds _ _ _ _  5.25  10.00  “  ~ 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks .  5.75  1 1  00 

Light  Mixed,  7</2c.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY.  Box  199 


50.00  100.00 

55.00  110.00 

LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


VALUE  plus  PROFIT 


Proven  Egg  Laying  Ability 
from  the  World’s  leading 
strains  back  Ohio  River’s  14 

_  _  _  ,  _ .  _  Varieties.  Imported  pedigreed 

Big  Tom  Barrens.  Regal  White  Wyandottes.  R.O.P.  bloodtested  beautiful  dark  reds 
Other  Star  Mating  breeds  of  equal  value.  Reasonably  priced  for  the  results  you  get 
100%  live  delivery  and  liberal  guarantee  to  live.  Before  buying  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  illustrated  folder  and  prices.  Write  today. 

OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES,  Box  18,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

from  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns....$  8.00  $37.50  $70 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks . . . . .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix . $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAli.terville,  P». 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  |-t  ^.d^nTw 

Hampshire  Beds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Bd.  and  Wh.  Bocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Reds.  Orpingtons. 
Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


ROCKS 


Our  Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks  are 
bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  and  for 
heavy  layers  of  uniformly  large  eggs. 
Pedigreed,  trapnested,  bloodtested  stock  insures  profits. 
Catalog.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

("Hirif  QS.  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100, 
uniuivo $37.50-500,  $70-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $10-100, 
$47.50-500.  $90-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $8-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Why  Pay  More  For  Baby  Chicks 

Jim  Brown’s  Super- Quality  Baby  Chicks  are  bred  to 
live  and  lay  and  pay.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  say 
"Yours  are  the  best  chicks  I  ever  bought."  Over 
5,000,000  purchased  in  last  three  years.  World’s  finest 
foundation  strains.  Every  flock  culled  by  experts.  Every 
chick  guaranteed  healthy,  true  to  type  and  color  White 
Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  $8.90  per  100.  Barred  Rocks. 
S.C.  R.  X.  Reds,  $10.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Rocks,  $11.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8.90  per  100. 
Other  varieties  in  proportion.  Slightly  higher  in  smaller 
quantities.  Valuable  book  on  "How  to  Raise  Baby 
(Rucks  free  with  every  order.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D. 
Order  now  or  write  for  complete  price  hist  and  catalog. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.B.C.4,  Cleveland,  0. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Mrs.  Drummond  did  not  understand 
why  Elizabeth  had  to  be  so  helpless 
and  dependent  upon  a  man  when  she 
was  twenty-some  years  old  and  had  a 
good  schooling,  and  the  agencies  up 
and  down  the  Waterways  were  begging 
for  teachers.  Or  what  particular  cause 
she  had  for  being  so  supercilious  with 
the  folk  here  and  calling  them  “back- 
woods.”  Bill  Hardsock,  who  believed 
in  calling  a  spade  a  spade — and  then 
some — had  an  opinion  of  her  which 
only  his  respect  for  Alan  kept  him 
from  voicing.  Bill  considered  her  “plain 
lazy,  and  snooty,  and  something  of  a 
gold-digger,  and  no  self-respecting  girl 
would  keep  on  taking  money  from  a 
man,  engaged  or  not.” 

But  Father  Claverly’s  opinion,  gen¬ 
tle,  deep-seeing,  was  the  most  devas¬ 
tating  of  all,  because  it  was  so  gentle 
and  meditative.  He  alone,  of  all  the 
people  at  Endurance,  knew  that  there 
was  something  back  of  that  engage¬ 
ment  which  Alan  had  kept  to  himself 
— some  hidden  reason,  some  unaltera¬ 
ble  fact,  that  would  explain  it.  At  first 
he  had  thought  that  the  profound 
shock  of  a  partner’s  death  had  caused 
Alan  to  turn  to  Elizabeth;  but  with 
the  passing  months  he  became  convinc¬ 
ed  the  reason  was  not  that.  It  was 
something  deeper  and  more  lasting. 

With  infinite  sorrow  Father  Claverly 
had  seen  Alan’s  fine  comradship  with 
Joyce  break  up  and  had  watched  the 
engagement  come  about.  He  saw  that 
Elizabeth  was  a  wise,  cool-headed  girl, 
very  clever  at  managing  relationships 
for  her  own  ends.  Her  philosophy  was 
to  get  all  she  could  out  of  life,  not  by 
working  for  it,  but  by  cleverness  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  personal  bonds. 
Whether  or  not  she  had  given  herself 
to  Baker,  he  was  not  certain,  but  he 
did  know  that  with  her  it  would  be  a 
question  of  policy,  not  of  character. 
There  was  in  Baker  a  certain  tendency 
to  give  his  strength  and  protection 
freely  to  others  who  needed  it.  He  was 
magnificently  unselfish  to  the  point  of 
weakness.  In  the  good  priest’s  opinion 
the  marriage  of  this  cool-headed,  cal¬ 
culating  girl  to  a  man  so  sincere  and 
warm-hearted,  would  be  a  sorry,  sorry 
pass. 

When  Elizabeth  came  in  the  door, 
she  merely  nodded  to  Alan’s  warm 
greeting.  In  her  precise  tones  she  said: 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Alan,  about 
something  very  important  to  us  both. 
Unless  you’re  too  busy....” 

Her  rebuff  hurt  Alan.  Her  coldness, 
her  lack  of  any  passion,  were  always 
bewildering  to  him. 

Waiting,  painfully  aware  he  could 
never  answer  her  arguments,  he  glanc¬ 
ed  out  the  window  at  the  river  and 
shimmering  pine  hills.  A  mile  down 
the  broad  Mackenzie  a  canoe,  a  small 
patrol  craft  with  outboard  motor, 
came  whipping  around  a  headland 
where  Keewatin  spruces  marched  down 


to  the  water  edge.  The  solitary,  uni¬ 
formed  figure  in  the  stern  was  driving 
it  at  a  reckless  clip,  entirely  heedless 
of  stray  ice-cakes  still  floating  down 
from  Strong-Woods  tributaries.  Half- 
leaping  over  the  water,  it  scattered  a 
flock  of  pintails  right  and  left  as  it 
streaked  through  a  field  of  slob-ice 
and  skimmed  on  up  toward  the 
Mounted  post. 

Alan  thought:  “That’s  Bill  Hardsock 


in  this  northern  backwoods  Alan  Baker 
was  by  far  the  likeliest  man,  of  the 
four  or  five  she  had  known  well,  to  lift 
her  out  of  genteel  poverty  to  a  more 
agreeable  plane  of  life. 

She  said,  “You  know  what  I  want 
to  talk  about.”  She  asked  pointedly, 
“When  your  term  is  up  next  month, 
are  you  going  to  reenlist  or  not?” 

Alan  stirred  uneasily,  forgetting  Bill 
Hardsock  and  the  approaching  canoe. 


The  Story  Thus  Far : 

The  robbing  of  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer,  “Midnight  Sun”,  by  six 
unknown  bandits  took  the  passengers  by  surprise.  The  mate  of  the  steam¬ 
er  was  the  only  one  to  offer  resistance  and  he  was  killed  instantly. .  To 
prevent  further  interference  the  bandits  used  a  girl  passenger  as  a  shield 
while  they  looted  the  rich  cargo  of  gold  dust  and  furs.  As  the  canoes 
carrying  the  booty  went  up  the  riyer,  still  carrying  the  hostage  to  pre¬ 
vent  pursuit,  the  name  of  Alan  Baker  was  on  everyone’s  lips. 

Alan,  Sergeant  of  the  Mounted  Police  at  Fort  Endurance,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  headquarters.  After  seven  years  at  the  post  Alan  had  confi¬ 
dently  exoected  a  commission  the  year  before.  However,  a  political  ap¬ 
pointee  named  Haskell,  a  new  comer  to  the  force  and  to  the  North,  had 
received  the  command  of  the  attachment,  leaving  Alan  with  all  the  work 
and  none  of  the  honor.  Also  at  the  post  was  Elizabeth  Spaulding,  whom 
Alan  had  promised  to  take  care  of  for  her  brother’s  sake.  He  was  Alan’s 
partner  on  the  force  and  was  killed  in  action.  Elizabeth  is  now  his 
fiancee.  The  engagement  was  a  surprise  for  everyone. 


coming.  And  coming  wide  open.  Some¬ 
thing’s  happened.  A  dead  Indian  on  a 
mud  bar  would  never  bring  him  home 
that  fast.” 

Elizabeth  saw  the  craft  too.  But  she 
glanced  only  once  at  it,  entirely  unin¬ 
terested.  Police  work — patrols,  arrests, 
map  surveys,  treaty  money,  pelts  to  be 
stamped,  bickering  Indians — all  this 
bored  her,  now  that  the  novelty  of  it 
had  worn  off.  She  never  had  understood 
how  her  brother  could  become  attached 
to  so  crude  and  backwoods  a  profes¬ 
sion  when  good  positions  at  Winnipeg 
and  Calgary  had  been  offered  him. 

Her  eyes  came  back  to  Alan,  and 
with  cool  impersonal  gaze  she  studied 
this  man  who  was  to  be  her  husband. 

She  loved  Alan — with  reservations. 
She  admired  his  natural-born  leader¬ 
ship  over  other  men;  admired  his  rug¬ 
ged  honesty,  especially  in  contrast  to 
Haskell’s  lack  of  it  In  their  life  to¬ 
gether  Alan  would  always  be  loyal  to 
her;  she  could  always  depend  upon 
Alan  Baker.  And  he  could  get  her  what 
she  wanted  in  life.  Much  better  than 
he  himself  did,  she  realized  he  had 
qualities  that  would  take  him  far  in 
any  profession:  a  good  intellect,  am¬ 
bition,  the  ability  to  work  hard,  and 
— most  valuable  of  all — a  rare  capacity 
for  friendship.  More  than  any  person 
she  had  ever  known,  he  seemed  to  be 
a  collector  of  stanch  warm  friendships. 
She  saw  the  inestimable  worth  of  this 
talent  which  made  people  instinctively 
like  him.  Elsewhere,  in  another  profes¬ 
sion,  he  would  put  that  quality  to  good 
use  in  advancing  himself. 

All  in  all,  Elizabeth  felt  that  if  only 
he  did  not  choose  to  bury  himself  here 


Elizabeth  was  demanding  an  answer, 
and  how  could  he  answer  so  tremen¬ 
dous  a  question  with  a  yes  or  no? 

He  knew  that  Elizabeth  was  deter¬ 
mined,  heart  and  soul,  that  he  should 
get  out  of  the  Mounted  and  take  a 
good-salaried  position  down  in  Victoria 
which  Colonel  Steele,  commander  of 
his  regiment  in  the  war,  had  been 
wanting  him  to  accept.  But  he  was 
loath  to  take  a  job  on  a  friendship 
basis;  he  preferred  to  stand  on  the 
more  self-respecting  ground  of  honest 
work  honestly  performed.  And  to  leave 
this  land  where  he  had  found  freedom 
and  happiness  was  an  intolerable  pros¬ 
pect.  He  loved  this  northern  Macken¬ 
zie  country  as  intensely  as  he  hated 
the  hectic  stifling  oppression  of  city 
life;  and  his  comradship  with  men  like 
Bill  Hardsock  was  precious  to  him. 

If  he  tore  himself  away  from  all  this, 
if  he  became  a  mere  cog  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  machine,  he  would  be  uprooted 
and  miserably  unhappy. 

But  as  things  stood,  he  was  in  a 
blind  alley:  Haskell  was  riding  him 
hard  for  personal  reasons;  a  rank  in¬ 
justice  had  been  done  him . There 

were  a  dozen  powerful  arguments  on 
the  other  side,  too. 

After  a  moment  he  said  slowly:  “I 
suppose  I  oughtn’t  to  sign  on  again. 
But  it’s  hard  to  decide,  Elizabeth.” 

“What  is  there  to  decide  about? 
How  can  you  tolerate  this  situation 
you’re  in?  You’re  a  subordinate,  tak¬ 
ing  orders;  you’re  liable  to  be  demot¬ 
ed  any  day;  you’re  compelled  to  do  an¬ 
other  man’s  work  for  him!  You  don’t 
think  your  situation  is  going  to 


change?  You  aren’t  expecting  a  com¬ 
mission  any  more  now,  I  hope? 

“I’m  not!”  A  bitterness  welled  up  in 
his  voice.  “I  got  that  knocked  out  of 
me.  I  might  get  transferred  as  ser¬ 
geant  to  another  post  where  I’d  be  O. 
C.,  but  that’s  the  limit  of  what  I  can 
expect.” 

“You’re  not  in  love  with  service  and 
‘loyal’  to  it?” 

“Please  don’t  be  sarcastic,  Elizabeth. 

I  don’t  give  a  rap  about  service  as 
such.  It’s  taken  ten  good  years  of  my 
life;  it  killed  my  best  friend;  it  de¬ 
mands  everything  of  a  fellow  and  gives 
nothing.” 

“If  you  feel  that  way,  then  why  un¬ 
der  heaven  do  you  want  to  stay?” 

Alan  started  to  answer,  but  he 
checked  the  words.  His  reasons  were 
deep  and  intangible  things — his  friend¬ 
ships,  the  freedom  he’d  found  here,  the 
sense  of  being  rooted  in  the  country, 
his  ramified  duties  that  held  him  with 
invisible  bonds,  his  unwillingness  to 
desert  comrades  when  they  sorely 
needed  him,  his  reluctance  to  give  the 
impression  of  having  quit  just  because 
a  commission  was  not  forthcoming. 

Down  on  the  river  Bill  Hardsock 
came  skimming  full-tilt  up  to  the  land¬ 
ing,  swerved  the  canoe  around  in  a 
complete  circle  to  stop  it,  leaped  out 
upon  the  planking,  tossed  the  painter 
to  a  sleepy  Loucheux.  The  pack  of 
half-wolf  Police  huskies,  patrolling  the 
water  edge  for  fish,  trotted  up  to  him, 
tails  arched  jauntily  over  their  backs, 
and  smelled  his  pockets  for  tidbits  and 
nudged  his  hands  with  their  cold  black 
muzzles.  But  Bill  had  no  time  for 
them  now  and  he  did  not  seem  to  notice 
Inspector  Haskell  only  a  couple  rods 
away.  At  a  lope  he  headed  up  the  ter¬ 
race,  straight  for  Alan’s  cabin,  as 
though  Alan  was  the  man  to  hear  his 
news. 

“If  you  had  nothing  to  turn  to,”  Eli¬ 
zabeth  persisted,  “it  would  be  a  little 
different.  But  you’ve  got  a  position 
waiting,  at  four  times  your  present 
salary,  with  advancement  sure,  with  a 
chance  to  make  even  more  on  the  side.” 
She  broke  off:  “But  what’s  the  use  of 
going  over  and  over  these  arguments? 
We’ve  gone  over  them  a  dozen  times. 
I  didn’t  come  for  that.” 

She  paused  a  second,  to  emphasize 
her  next  words.  Looking  at  Alan  with 
passionless  eyes,  she  said: 

“If  you  intend  to  stay  in  the  Mount¬ 
ed,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  so  frankly, 
so  that  I  can  plan . . . .  ” 

It  was  an  ultimatum.  She  meant  it 
so;  Alan  understood  it  so.  But  she  saw 
too  that  it  had  antagonized  him  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Though  she  must  be  firm  now,  she 
must  head  off  any  antagonism. 

Dropping  her  coldness,  she  got  up 
and  stood  beside  him  where  he  sat  on 
the  corner  of  the  table. 

“Alan!  Don’t  you  realize  how  intol- 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 


slim  and  SPUD 


■VOLKS.MEET  OOR  TWO  HEROES,  SUM  AND  SPUD,- 
MASTER  FARMHANDS.  IP  ANYONE  EVER 
CATCHES  THEN!  DOING  A  UCK  OF  REAL.  WORK, 
NOTIFY'  US  IMMEDIATELY'  AND  GET  OU  R 
HANDSOME  REWARD —  a  highly  seasoned 
CORN-COB  PIPE  (THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  ROUNOTHE 
OFFICE  VJE*D  LIKE  TO  GET  RlO  OF.-)  THESE  BOYS 
WILL  GET  INTO  OUR  PAGES  OFTEN--  AS  OFTEN 
AS  WE  OONT  SEE  THEM  FIRST* _ 


£}>HtS  IS  ANNIE, THE  HIRED  GIRL, 
AND  A  RE  AC  GIRL  TOO. 

SUM  SAYS  SHE  IS -AND  HE  MOST 
OUGHT  TO  KNOW,-  HElS  CRAZT 
ABOUT  HER.  SPUD’S  CRAZT 
TOO  -  ABOUT  HER  GRlOOLE 
CAKES  ."THEY’RE  TH’KINO  OF 
PANCAKES  NOBODS'  CAN  PAN" 
SAN'S  SPUD 


J-HA-A-M  THE  OVERLORD, HIMSELF. 
THE  SLAVE-DRIVER  •  PENNY  PIN  CHER, 
OWNER  OF  THE  FARM  .EMPLOYER 
AND  ©OSS  OF  OURTWO  HEROES. 
"they’re  GOOD  farm  HANDS”, HE 
SAYS, "BUT  THEY'RE  USUALLY  TO  O,, 
BUSY  T  BE  MUCH  USE  AROOND  tWFARM. 
(PtNCHER  JUST  BAD  A  PHYSICAL  EXAMIHATIOH 
TO  PROVE  HIS  HEART  WAS  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE  ) 


LINOLEUM 

WAFFLES 


LINOLEUM  BECAUSE 
HE’S  ALWAYS  UNDER 
FOOT.  BUT  HE'S  A 
REAL  WORKER.  HE'S 
Got  ALL  HIS  SPRING 
PLANTING  DONE1. 
YESSIR-  A  BONE  IN 
EVERY  CORN  ROW 


-AND,  SAY.1 

W  H  ATS  A  FARM 
WITHOUT  THE 
CAT?  "A  GOOD 
PLACE  FOR. 
RATS "  SAYS 
WAFFLES.  SHE 
KEEPS*EM  IN 

their  place! 


i 


_ _ 
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Keep  Fit  During  the  Winter 

Right  Diet,  Exercise,  and  Extra  Attention  to  Personal  Hygiene  Help  to  Prevent  Colds 
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MORE  and  more  colds  are  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  faulty  diet  where 
potatoes  and  meat  are  used  too  much 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Add  to  this  the  usual  pan¬ 
cakes  and  sausage  which  constitute  the 
breakfast  in  many  farm  families  and 
there  is  real  danger  that  a  resistance 
to  colds  will  not  be  maintained  and 
that  by  the  end  of  the  winter  when  the 
March  winds  begin  to  blow  there  will 
be  the  usual  misery  with  colds  and  flu. 

The  usual  rules  of  hygiene  need  to 
be  observed  with  additional  precau¬ 
tions  where  diet,  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light  are  concerned.  Our  northern  win¬ 
ters  are  so  dark  and  sunless  that  it 
is  very  hard  for  us  to  get  as  much  sun¬ 
light  as  we  need.  Lacking  sunlight, 
then  we  must  make  up  for  that  defi¬ 
ciency  by  using  fresh  vegetables,  foods 
containing  yellow  coloring  matter, 
such  as  carrots,  yellow  turnips,  sweet 
potatoes  and  cream,  plenty  of  dairy 
products  and  the  leafy  vegetables.  Cod 
liver  oil,  sometimes  called  “bottled  sun¬ 
light,”  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
food,  especially  for  babies  and  for 
adults  who  have  a  tendency  toward 
anemia  or  colds  at  this  season.  It  is 
no  longer  a  medicine,  but  a  necessary 
food. 

Ventilated  rooms,  both  day  and 

Sports  Model 


1 


DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER  2558 
shows  the  popular  two  color  dress  with 
light  top  and  dark,  bottom.  Pastel  red, 
canton  crepe  for  the  top,  with  brown 
light-weight  woolen  for  the  bottom,  or 
light  navy  blue  with  red,  and  vivid  green 
with  brown  would  be  particularly  nice 
for  the  younger  set.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16 
requires  2 y2  yards  of  39-inch  dark  with 
1%  yards  of  39-inch  light  material  with 
Vi  yard  of  ribbon  for  bow.  ,Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re-  , 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one  of 
the  new  Spring  Style  Books  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


night,  help  to  keep  the  air  moist 
enough  so  that  the  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  throat  are  not  dried.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  the  membranes  be¬ 
come  dry  and  cracked,  any  germs  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  get  in  their  in¬ 
jurious  work.  Plenty  of  sleep,  eight 
and  a  half  to  nine  hours  per  night,  will 
give  the  body  time  to  refresh  itself 
and  be  ready  for  the  next  day.  There¬ 
fore,  the  main  things  which  help  to 
keep  the  body  physically  well  are  ade¬ 
quate  rest,  diet  including  fresh  fruit, 
vegetables  and  dairy  products,  and 
well  ventilated  rooms.  Naturally,  there 
are  other  factors,  but  these  are  of 
special  importance  during  the  winter 
season. 


Daisy  Corner 

A  PERFORATED  pattern  of  proper 
quality  may  be  placed  wherever 
one  wishes  it,  stamped,  replaced  and 
re-stamped  a  great  number  of  times. 


The  daisy  corner  is  not  a  large  pattern, 
only  nine  inches  along  its  longer  side, 
yet  by  combining  it  with  itself  it  may 
be  used  on  nine-inch  squares  or  12-inch 
squares  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  or  re¬ 
peated  for  a  six-inch  border  with  in¬ 
teresting  corners.  Perforated  on  tough 
bond  paper,  the  Daisy  Corner  is  No. 
M350,  the  price  25  cents. 

M350  Perforated  Daisy  Pat¬ 
tern  .  25  cents 

M206  Box  Stamping  Wax  ...  25  cents 
Order  from  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Cook  to  Save  Vitamin  C 

THE  following  recipes  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  because  the  method 
of  cooking  retains  Vitamin  C  in  these 
vegetables.  Cabbage  is  the  farmer’s 
most  plentiful  leafy  vegetable  during 
the  winter,  and  the  housewife  can  do 
much  to  keep  it  pleasing  to  her  family 
by  varying  her  ways  of  serving  it: 

Five-Minute  Cabbage 
2  cups  milk 

1  quart  shredded  cabbage 
3  tablespoons  melted  butter 
or  other  fat 
2  tablespoons  flour 
Salt 
Pepper 

Heat  the  milk  and  cook  the  cabbage 
in  it  for  2  minutes.  Add  the  blended 
fat  and  flour,  and  the  seasoning,  cook 
rapidly  for  3  or  4  minutes,  and  stir 
constantly.  The  cabbage  retains  its 
crispness  and  is  delicate  in  flavor  and 
color. 

Quick-cooked  Spinach 
Carefully  pick  over  the  spinach,  dis¬ 
card  wilted  leaves,  cut  off  the  stem 
ends,  and  wash  in  several  waters  to  re¬ 
move  grit.  If  the  spinach  is  young  and 
tender,  it  can  be  cooked  in  the  water 
that  clings  to  the  leaves.  Start  the 
cooking  at  moderate  heat,  cover  the 
kettle  at  first,  turn  the  spinach  now 
and  then  until  thoroughly  wilted,  then 
remove  the  cover,  and  stir  frequently. 
Cook  about  10  to  15  minutes  (for  a 
quantity  of  2  pounds),  chop, fine,  sea¬ 
son  with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter  or 


other  fat,  and  serve.  Spinach  cooked 
in  this  way  will  retain  its  attractive 
green  color  and  fresh  flavor. 

Cabbage  Bujea 

4  tablespoons  or  more  of  fat 
1  or  1^  onions,  sliced 
1  green  pepper,  shredded 
1%  quarts  shredded  cabbage 
1  Vz  teaspoons  salt 
V2  cup  boiling  water 
Melt  the  fat  and  cook  the  onions 
and  pepper  until  the  onions  are  slightly 
browned.  Add  the  cabbage,  salt,  and 
water.  Stir  frequently  and  simmer  un¬ 
til  the  vegetables  are  tender. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER  3449  fills 
a  great  need  for  a  dinner  frock  or  for 
semi-formal  evening  wear.  Made  of  black 
transparent  velvet  or  crepe  silk  in  char¬ 
treuse  green,  vivid  red ,  or  sapphire  blue, 
this  Style  would  be  stunning.  The  slight¬ 
ly  drooping  shoulders  could  be  caught  at 
both  sides  of  the  neck  vAth  the  decora¬ 
tive  clips  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Other¬ 
wise  the  trimming  consists  of  a  sash 
girdle  in  bright  color.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and 
38-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  1  Vs  yards  of  3- 
inch  light  and)  1%  yards  of  3-inch  dark 
ribbon.  Price,  15c. 


all  their  own  work  or  have  some  help 
from  the  outside.  It  would  help  me,  I 
am  certain  ...  A  Busy  Mother.” 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

THE  following  letter  has  just  come 
into  the  office  from  one  of  our  busy 
mothers  of  young  children.  Here  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  which  al¬ 
ways  presents  itself  when  there  are 
many  to  do  for  and  none  to  help  in 
the  doing.  I  am  sure  that  there  must 
be  others  among  the  Corner  readers 
who  have  had,  or  are  having,  her  ex¬ 
perience,  and  who  might  be  of  some 
assistance  to  her. 

Send  your  letters  to  Aunt  Janet, 
American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

“Your  women’s  page  is  interesting 
and  helpful;  Aunt  Janet  is  like  a  fine 
friend.  I  have  four  babies,  age  one, 
two,  three  and  seven.  I  wish  some 
mothers  of  little  children  would  tell 
how  they  budget  their  time;  if  they  do 

Delightful  Dinner  Frock 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Boiled  milk  has  a  tendency  to  stick 
to  the  pan  in  which  it  is  heated.  After 
removing  it  from  the  stove,  pour  out 
the  milk  and  replace  the  cover  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  steam  has  a 
chance  to  escape.  Let  it  cool.  Then 
place  the  pan  in  cold  water  to  soak. 

*  *  * 

Before  sour  milk  is  used  for  cooking, 
beat  with  a  rotary  egg  beater  to  break 
the  curd. 

*  *  * 

To  loosen  dirt  and  save  time  and 

wear  in  laundering  dirty  garments, 

wet  them,  rub  soap  on,  roll  them  up, 
and  soak  them  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  over  night. 

*  *  * 

Roll  out  pastry  with  light  quick 
strokes.  A  heavy  hand  has  ruined  many 
a  good  pie. 


We  have  published  for  this  Spring 
an  entirely  different  Fashion  Magazine. 
It’s  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  every 
page  is  a  color  page  from  cover  to 
cover. 

Beautiful  styles  covering  the  com¬ 
plete  range  for  the  woman,  miss  and 
child.  Fashions  for  the  stout,  articles 
showing  what  hats  will  be  worn,  hair¬ 
dressing  hints,  afternoon  wear,  sub-deb 
frocks,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  household  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  greatly  improved  fashion  pre¬ 
sentation.  It  points  the  way  to  better 
dress  and  will  help  you  economize. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address 
clearly  on  any  piece  of  paper.  Order 
one  book.  Enclose  12  cents  in  stamps 
and  mail  your  order  to  Fashion 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jvr  , 

90s 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  aa  little  aa  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  74  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  Boy  Needs 

Cutieura  Soap 

To  Keep  His  Skin  and  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address :  “Cutieura,”  Dept.  18B,  Malden,  Mass. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 
6oc.  and  $i.co  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 
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Natural  Gas  in  A.  A.  Territory 

( Continued,  from  Page  3) 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when  four  or  more  insertions 
are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  Initial, 
abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order.  Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY — Pure  Buckwheat  or  white  5  lb.  pall  75 
cents.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lb.  pail  75c;  30  lb.  $3.00  prepaid  3rd 
zone.  Amber  Clover  in  60  lb.  cans,  one  $4.00;  Two 
$7.50.  Buckwheat,  $3.50-$6.50  here.  GERALD  J.  M. 
SMITH,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.D.  No.  3. 


BEES — Gentle  three-banded  Italians,  for  honey  or 
fruit  pollination.  By  package  or  hive,  for  sale  or  rent. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARY,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


AT  LAST!  Famous  Harford  Frocks  styles  ready. 
6  Demonstrators  wanted.  Up  to  $20  weekly.  NO 
STRAIGHT  CANVASSING.  Rapid  advancement.  Ex¬ 
perience  Unnecessary.  Dresses  free  of  extra  cost.  Write 
fully.  HARFORD  FROCKS,  2518  Walnut  St.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SHEEPMAN  desires  position.  Married,  age  28,  re¬ 
liable,  Practical  experience  plus  college  training.  Also 
experienced  with  swine.  BOX  60,  o/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  s 


FIVE  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  orchard  foreman.  Mar¬ 
ried,  agricultural  school  education  in  fruit  growing. 
Understands  all  phases.  Good  references.  ADVERTISER 
80,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$400  SECURES  71  Acre  Farm,  City  markets  and  ad¬ 
vantages  nearby;  48  acres  tillage,  spring  pasture,  wood 
and  fruit;  farm  bldgs,  and  good  7-room  house.  $1000 
to  close  quickly  with  $400  down.  Picture  pg  54  Free 
catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave,  N.  Y. 
City. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  PRODUCTIVE  Farms  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England,  varied  types, 
location,  size,  and  condition.  20  acres  or  more  at  bot¬ 
tom  prices.  Must  have  adequate  working  capital.  In¬ 
ure  ligate  our  easy  payment  plan.  $500  up.  Tell  us  your 
requirements  and  ask  for  free  descriptions.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE— A  perfect  goldmine  of 
Useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
reise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultry-man  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M. 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
viile.  Pa. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  TUBING  for  all  makes,  finest  quality. 
Also  all  types  of  cotton  strainer  discs.  Write  for 
samples  and  new  lower  prices.  ANDERSON  MILKER 
CO.,  INC.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN  WANTED  for  good  pay  positions  as  Master 
.'Jrplane  and  Engine  Mechanics,  Auto  Mechanics, 
Electrical  Mechanics,  Radio  Mechanics,  Welders  also 
Pilots  after  taking  ’  necessary  training.  Learn  where 
Lindbergh  learned.  We  qualify  you  for  good  positions 
paying  $150  to  $500  per  month.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation  write  LINCOLN  AUTO  AND  AIRPLANE 
SCHOOL,  2953  Automotive  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— TIME  COUNTS  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.’’  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  737  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


MAPLE  LABELS— $1.85  per  1000,  postpaid.  Samples! 
Other  printing  reasonable.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney, 
Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILKMAN’S  SPECIAL  Route  Book.  Saves  Money. 
Description  free.  P.  BAKER  FISKE,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  SELECTED,  10  pounds 
70c;  100,  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


TREE-RIPENED,  fresh,  delicious  smaller  size  juice 
oranges  $2.85  per  bushel  prepaid  to  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Mass.,  Conn.,  Rhode  Island,  Easton,  Penn. 
Chock  full  ’of  Florida  glorious  liquid  sunshine. 
SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE:  Sisson’s  Household  Ointment  A  very 
beneficial  and  soothing  ointment  for  all  soTes,  cuts, 
burns,  salt  rheum,  barber’s  itch  chafing,  bites  and 
stings  of -insects,  hemorrhoids,  piles,  chapped  hands  and 
face,  sore  feet,  etc.  Price  fifty  cents.  P.  H.  SISSON 
MFG.  CO.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


LET  US  send  you  a  3-months’  trial  subscription  to 
Poultry  Tribune,  the  magazine  with  beautiful  poultry 
pictures  in  natural  colors.  Enter  our  $1,000  chick  grow¬ 
ing  contest,  win  one  of  the  big  cash  prizes.  New  poul¬ 
try  raising  methods  explained.  Money-making  ideas  in 
every  issue— it  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  in¬ 
come  from  poultry.  Three  years  for  $1 ;  send  10c  coin 
or  stamps  for  3-months’  trial.  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 
Dept.  60,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  00., 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


GOLD  LEAF — GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  Smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,- 
Yerl#,  Penna. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Old,  Sweet.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.20. 

FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SMOKING,  8  lbs.  $1.00,  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Fifty 
cigars  $1.75.  Pay  postmaster,  silk  socks  free  -with  each 
order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  S123,  May- 
field,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  received. 
FORD  FARMS,  S-68,  Paducah,  Ky. 


OLD  TOBACCO— Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guaranteed. 
Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40.  Handpicked 
chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Scraps  8c.  DEW- 
DROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 


SELECT  CHEWING,  5  lbs.  $1.00,  mild  smoking  7  lbs 
$1.00.  Fifty  cigars  $1.65,  Shipped  collect,  silk  socks 
given  with  each  order.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  S215, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


50  BUTTERFLY  pieces  30c,  artistic  pattern  free; 
fancy  smaller  cottons  10  lbs-$1.00,  postage.  Wool  batts, 
rug  supplies.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Brockton,  Mass. 


(some  geologists  believe  this  estimate 
is  too  high)  or  more  than  eight  times 
the  probable  reserves  in  the  Wayne- 
Dundee  field.  Although  drilling  in  this 
Tioga  field  would  appear  to  be  more 
of  a  gamble,  as  indicated  by  the  large 
proportion  of  dry  holes,  this  field  gives 
promise  of  larger  production  from  pro¬ 
ducing  wells  than  does  the  New  York 
field  to  the  north. 

The  relative  amount  of  these  gas  re¬ 
serves  can  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  the  annual  gas  requirements  of 
the  Iroquois  Gas  Corporation,  which 
supplies  Buffalo  with  that  commodity, 
are  approximately  16  billion  cubic  feet, 
or  about  equal  to  the  total  estimated 
reserves  in  the  Wayne-Dundee  field;  in 
other  words,  if  Buffalo  were  to  draw 
all  its  gas  requirements  solely  from 
this  field  the  total  supply  would  last 
that  city  just  one  year.  If  all  the  esti¬ 
mated  reserves  in  the  Tioga  field  were 
made  available  and  used  solely  for  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  they  would  last  that 
one  city  only  between  eight  and  nine 
years. 

The  discovery  of  the  Wayne-Dundee 
and  Tioga  gas  fields  has  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  leasing  and  drilling  activi¬ 
ties.  There  are  68  different  operators 
holding  leases  in  the  Corning  region, 
comprising  and  surrounding  the 
Wayne-Dundee  field  in  New  York,  and 
48  in  the  Tioga  region  in  Pennsylvania. 
Five  operators  have  interests  in  both 
regions.  Many  of  these  operations  are 
of  an  exploratory  character,  and  some 
of  them  have  already  failed  to  show 
results.  Three  shallow  producing  wells 
have  been  brought  in  recently  in  the 
township  of  Rathbone  Steuben  County, 
and  several  small  volume  wells  are 
producing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Watkins  Glen. 

What  Is  Natural  Gas? 

Natural  gas  is  the  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  held 
in  the  pores  of  rock,  or  so-called  “gas- 
sand”.  Where  the  structure  above  such 
gas-bearing  sand  is  open,  the  gas  es¬ 
capes  and  is  lost.  The  only  places 
where  gas  is  found  in  commercial 
quantities  is  where  gas-bearing  sands 
are  overcapped  by  impervious  rocks 
which  serve  as  covers  to  hold  the  gas 
in  the  sands,  particularly  where  the 
rocks  are  so  shaped  that  they  form 
domes  over  the  gas-bearing  sands.  As 
a  result  of  such  intersecting  folds  in 
the  geologic  structure  large  amounts 
of  gas  may  be  confined  until  released 
by  drilling  a  well  through  the  cap  rock 
to  the  gas  sand.  The  amount  of  gas 
available  from  a  given  field  or  pool  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  area  of  a  field,  the 
pressure  at  which  the  gas  is  confined, 
and  the  porosity  and  thickness  of  the 
gas-bearing  sand.  The  more  dense  the 
sand  is,  the  more  slowly  the  gas  is  re¬ 
leased.  The  more  open  the  sand  the 
greater  the  open  flow  of  the  well  when 
it  is  driven  through  the  overcapping 
rock  and  into  the  sand. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  requirements 
commercial  occurrences  of  natural  gas 
are  limited  to  a  few  geologic  forma¬ 
tions.  The  largest  and  most  permanent 
supplies  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Chemung  and  Portage  sandstones,  and 
certain  other  formations  including  the 


Medina  sandstone.  Until  the  discovery 
of  gas  in  the  Oriskany  sandstone  in 
the  Wayne-Dundee  and  Tioga  fields  in 
1930,  the  Medina  sandstone  had  for 
years  been  thought  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  gas  in  the  fields  of 
northern  New  York  and  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Therefore  the  bringing  in  of 
high  pressure,  large  open-flow  gas 
wells  from  Oriskany  sandstone  creat¬ 
ed  quite  a  stir  in  natural  gas  circles. 

In  the  Wayne-Dundee  field  there  are 
apparently  two  reservoirs  of  gas,  the 
westerly  one  producing  “sweet”  gas, 
and  the  easterly  one  producing  “sour” 
gas  (which  must  be  passed  through  a 
purifying  plant.  One  is  already  in  use). 
Drilling  in  the  Wayne-Dundee  field 
has  been  particularly  active  in  the 
western  end,  in  the  Wayne  village  sec¬ 
tion,  where  intensive  so-called  “town 
lot”  drilling  has  been  conducted.  Wells 
are  drilled  so  close  to  each  other  that 
the  open  flow  of  each  individual  well 
has  little  significance.  Each  additional 
well  is  only  another  outlet  from  the 
same  pool  or  reservoir  because  the 
wells  are  spaced  too  closely  together. 
In  this  general  area  it  is  estimated  that 
a  single  well  will  drain  about  forty 
acres  of  land.  In  the  Wayne  “sweet” 
gas  area  there  were  76  wells  drilled. 
Of  these  54  wells  were  drilled  on  an 
area  containing  approximately  390 
acres.  Much  competitive  drilling  has 
been  done.  The  average  acreage  per 
well  in  this  portion  of  the  Wayne- 
Dundee  area  is  only  7%  acres,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  40  acres  per  well  for  the 
entire  area.  It  is  obvious  that  addition¬ 
al  wells  do  not  add  to  the  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  gas  but  are  merely  new  holes 
punctured  in  the  reservoir,  which,  if 
all  the  wells  were  used,  would  simply 
result  in  withdrawing  the  gas  more 
quickly. 

Moreover,  costs  have  been  so  in¬ 
creased  by  this  competitive  drilling 
that  there  is  little  possibility  of  the 
owners  of  these  competitive  wells 
making  their  investment  pay.  Based 
on  the  estimated  reserves  of  gas  under 
this  “town  lot”  area  and  the  cost  of 
producing  wells  already  drilled  there¬ 
on,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  sell  all  of  this  gas  at  an 
average  of  $1.09  per  thousand  at  the 
well  in  order  to  avoid  an  out-of-pocket 
loss  on  the  cost  of  producing  wells, 
without  considering  the  cost  of  dry 
holes  or  the  expense  of  carrying  un¬ 
productive  acreage. 

The  Tioga  field  reservoir  is  appar¬ 
ently  more  or  less  broken  up  by  folds 
in  the  overlying  rocks.  This  fact  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  large  proportion  of  dry 
holes  to  the  number  of  producing  wells. 
While  the  total  reserves  in  this  field 
are  much  larger,  drilling  here  is  less 
certain  and  wells  more  expensive  be¬ 
cause  of  greater  depth.  There  are  geo¬ 
logists  and  drillers  who  believe  that 
gas  in  this  Tioga  field  is  found  in  pock¬ 
ets  rather  than  in  pore  spaces  in  the 
rock,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
reliable  estimates  of  the  total  gas 
available.  This  area  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  extended  in  the  future  and  the 
present  estimate  as  to  reserves  greatly 
changed,  either  up  or  down,  by  future 
developments.  (In  an  early  issue  Mr. 
Burritt  will  continue  this  discussion). 


“What  do  you  want  a  vacation  for?!!”  ^ 

"Well — you  see  I’m  getting  married  and  I’d  like  to  he  there!” — JUDGE. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  l 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


Cnaolr  o  flnnrl  Wnrrl  for  American  Agriculturist  when  writing 
jpCaK  a  UOOO  TiUfU  t0  a(]vertisers.  It  helps  us  and  helps  yon. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  6,  1932 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


More  Victims  of  Atkinson 


Have  just  read  in  this  last  issue  the 
account  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  E.  A.  At¬ 
kinson,  representing  the  Boston  Travel 
Club  or  Bureau. 

He  called  on  me  October  1st,  and  col¬ 
lected  $4.00  as  part  payment  for  printing 
1  circulars,  gave  me  a  receipt  for  same, 
promising  to  fill  my  house  with  people 
over  October  12th  and  with  hunters  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall.  $3.00  was  to  be  paid  later 
after  circulars  were  printed. 

I  heard  nothing  from  this  Boston 
Travel  Bureau,  and  so  I  wrote  into  Bos¬ 
ton,  180  State  Street.  The  letter  came 
back  marked  unknown.  He  claimed  that 
,  the  Boston  Travel  Bureau  got  25%  of  the 
cost  of  the  trip  from  each  person  or 
hunter  before  he  left  the  office.  He  also 
said  he  supposed  I  wondered  why  he 
carried  a  Vermont  number  plate  on  his 
car,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  regis¬ 
tration  did  not  cost  him  as  much  in  Ver¬ 
mont  as  it  did  in  Massachusetts,  and  as 
he  owned  property  in  both  states,  he  got 
his  license  in  Vermont. 

Would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  of  getting  our  $4.00  back. 


“We  Tell  Every  One”  £ 

WE  received  our  checks  for  B 
$10.00  each  the  other  day  i 
'jj  and  are  very  thankful  that  we  j) 
are  insured  with  you  as  the  r? 
money  came  in  handy.  k 

We  tell  every  one  about  it  so  | 
that  they  will  be  insured  with  (? 
you.  I  know  that  we  will  never  A 
be  without  it.  Thank  you.  j) 

Yours  truly,  (? 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Ballard,  p. 
R.  No.  2,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  j) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballard  were  in-  ^ 
jured  in  an  automobile  collision  V 
Y  August  27th,  1931.  Mrs.  Ballard  o 
(L,  received  a  cut  eye  and  Mr.  Bal-  j) 
J  lard  a  lacerated  knee.  ^ 
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We  hold  a  receipt  written  on  the  back 
of  one  of  our  cards. 

*  *  * 

I  was  looking  over  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  January  9th  and  was  especially 
interested  in  the  enclosed  clipping,  as  I 
was  also  a  victim  of  this  same  Darker. 
(Atkinson)  I  paid  him  $20  for  member¬ 
ship  to  the  Interstate  Association  of 
Tourist  Homes.  I  was  suspicious  of  him 
myself,  and  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
to  get  information,  enclosing  a  stamp 
for  reply,  but  am  sorry  to  say  they  never 
answered.  So,  foolishly,  I  dropped  it. 

Am  so  glad  Mr.  Goodnow  was  smart 
enough  to  catch  him  and  receive  a 
reward. 

Here  are  two  letters  which  came 
to  us  following  the  account  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  16  issue  of  the  reward  paid  Mr. 
L.  Goodnow  for  his  excellent  work  in 
bringing  Atkinson  to  justice.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  chance  of  collecting 
this  money. 


No  Settlement  Yet 

DURING  the  past  few  months,  we 
have  had  several  complaints 
against  the  Farmers’  Distributors  of 
184  Duane  Street,  New  York  City.  We 
were  able  to  get  a  settlement  on  one 
or  two  claims,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  settlement  on  the  last  one 
which  has  been  called  to  our  attention. 

We  asked  a  friend  in  the  market  to 
call  on  them,  and  he  reports  that  they 
are  either  out  when  he  calls,  or  else 
they  promise  to  look  into  the  matter, 
which  up  to  date  they  have  not  done. 


This  Looks  Like  Bait 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the 
Peters-Pinn  Delivery  Company  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York?  I  recently  had  a  letter 
from  them  saying  that  they  were  holding 
a  package  addressed  to  me,  which  had 
been  returned  unclaimed.  They  asked  me 
to  fill  in  my  correct  address  and  give  the 
name  of  my  employer. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  package 
which  has  come  to  me. 

THE  method  described  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber  is  sometimes  used  by  con¬ 
cerns  who  are  attempting  to  locate 
people  who  owe  them  money.  In  other 
words,  the  unclaimed  package  might 


be  termed  as  bait  to  get  the  person 
who  owes  the  money  to  give  his  cor¬ 
rect  address  and  the  name  of  his  em¬ 
ployer.  A  connection  in  Syracuse  tells 
us  that  no  firm  is  listed  in  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  telephone  directory  under  that 
name,  and  that  there  is  no  record  of 
such  a  name  in  the  Assumed  Name 
Register  in  the  county  court  house. 
Furthermore,  Commercial  agencies  in 
Syracuse  seem  to  have  no  information 
on  an  organization  of  that  name. 


Muscle  Shoals  Again 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  real  estate 
being  offered  for  sale  at  Muscle  Shoals? 
For  example,  building  lots  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  R.  B.  Allen  Corporation  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WE  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  company  could  not  deliver  a 
deed  and  title  to  the  land  they  are  sell¬ 
ing.  There  may  be  a  question,  however, 
as  to  whether  the  land  will  increase  in 
value.  Our  general  advice  is  to  buy  no 
real  estate  without  first  making  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  it. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  makes 
the  following  three  suggestions  which 
every  purchaser  should  follow  before 
closing  a  deal: — 

“First,  has  the  title. of  the  property 
been  appraised  by  a  competent  and 
reliable  party?  Difficulty  will  be  en¬ 
countered  in  transferring  it  to  some¬ 
one  else  or  in  borrowing  money  on  it 
unless  the  title  is  good. 

“Second,  What  is  the  probable  re¬ 
sale  value  ?  This  information  will  in¬ 
dicate  whether  you  are  being  asked  to 
pay  too  much  for  the  lot. 

Third,  does  the  dealer  who  is  selling 
the  lots  have  a  reputation  for  honesty 
and  reliability?” 

They  also  point  out  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  real  estate  may  be  a  safe  and 
sound  investment,  or  it  may  be  a  wild 
gamble.  At  least,  the  purchaser  should 
remember,  when  he  buys  land  through 
the  hope  that  it  will  increase  in  value, 
that  taxes  and  assessments  will  go  on 
regardless  of  the  sale  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perty. 


Do  Not  Pay  Fees  in  Advance 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  the .  Aetna 
Sales  Company  of  1440  Broadway,  New 
York  City?  We  received  two  letters  urg¬ 
ing  us  to  place  our  farm  in  their  hands 
for  sale.  We  have  no  desire  to  sell  our 
business,  but  we  are  wondering  if  this 
concern  is  reliable. 

INFORMATION  which  we  have  leads 
us  to.  believe  that  this  firm  is  asking 
for  an  advance  fee  for  listing  real 
estate  for  sale.  We  have  never  yet  re¬ 
commended  that  any  subscriber  pay  an 
advance  fee  for  the  sale  of  any  real 
estate.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  any 
property  that  has  been  sold  by  this 
method.  We  believe  that  reputable  con¬ 
cerns  should  be  willing  to  make  the 
sale  first  and  then  deduct  their  com¬ 
mission. 


About  Transporting  School 
Children 

I  am  a  taxpayer  of  a  western  New  York 
town.  Three  school  districts  have  built 
a  large  school,  also  a  school  bus  was  se¬ 
cured  to  carry  the  children  to  and  from 
school.  This  same  bus  carries  the  children 
attending  a  private  school  to  and  from 
their  home.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
comment  on  this. 

IT  has  generally  been  considered 
reasonable  to  permit  children  who 
attend  private  school  to  be  carried  in 
the  conveyance  provided  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  children,  when  such  trans¬ 
portation  can  be  done  without  addi¬ 
tional  expense  or  inconvenience  in  the 
transportation  of  the  children  who  at¬ 
tend  the  public  school.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  whereby  a  district  may 
provide  special  transportation  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  private  schools.  However,  as 
stated  above,  such  children  are  often 
transported  along  with  the  others, 
when  they  go  the  same  route.  As  far 
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As  the  Farm  Income  goes  down 

Ihe 

kV_l  VJ  4 

^AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

Goes  up  f 


And  the  OUTSTANDING  VALUE 
of  a  Guardian  Policy  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent. 

You  get  MORE  INSURANCE  for 
your  dollar,  or  the  same  insurance 
J  for  FEWER  DOLLARS,  when  you 
place  your  Automobile  Insurance 
in  the  Guardian. 

This  is  a  Stock  Casualty  Company 
writing  Participating  Policies.  We 
deduct  10%  OUTRIGHT  SAVING, 
in  advance,  from  your  first 
premium. 

YOU  SAVE 
$3.40  to  $14.20 

immediate  deduction  from 
first  premium 


Nationwide  claims  service  assures 
you  of  prompt  handling  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  or  Canada. 


Guard  i  a 


Gdm  pany 


OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President.  Home  Office :  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  tenow  our  nearest  agent,  write  us  for  his  name  and  address. 


as  I  am  informed,  there  is  no  penalty 
provided  in  the  law. 

An  appeal  may  be  taken,  by  anyone 
who  feels  aggrieved  from  the  act  of 
any  school  official  or  of  a  school  dis¬ 
trict.  Such  appeal  should  be  taken  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
must  be  taken  in  the  manner  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board 
of  Regents.  However,  this  is  not  us¬ 
ually  the  best  way  to  settle  differences 
of  opinion. 


Given  Suspended  Sentence 
for  Old  Chicken  Theft 


PETER  KOSKOBUSKI  of  Nichols, 
was  involved  in  an  attempted 
chicken  burglary  on  August  14,  1929. 
He  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  in 
September  of  that  year  but  could  not 
be  located,  having  escaped  when 


W  anted — Triplets 


j  FEW  weeks  ago  wre  asked 


_  _  _  who  among  our  readers  had 
(f  triplets  in  the  family.  We  receiv¬ 
ed  a  few  replies  but  perhaps  the 
previous  mention  of  it  was  not 
read  by  all.  Some  time  ago  we 
had  a  full  page  of  pictures  of 
five  generation  families.  W  e 
(l,  would  like  to  have  a  similar  page 
of  pictures  of  A.  A.  triplets.  All 
pictures  will  be  carefully  cared 
for  and  returned. 
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caught  red-handed  in  the  act  of  burg¬ 
larizing  the  Lawrence  &  Moore  poultry 
house  in  Nichols.  Recently  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  Nichols  by  State  Troopers  O. 
S.  Brown  and  Arthur  Whirt.  He  was 
immediately  taken  before  County 
Judge  Nathan  Turk  where  he  entered 
a  plea  of  guilty.  On  the  claim  that  he 
had  followed  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  he  was  given  a  suspended  sen¬ 
tence  effective  during  good  behavior. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 
CENTER 


Near  the  Theatres  Near  the  Shops 
Economy  Rates 

FOR  ONE  PERSON 

(Double  Bed)  (Twin  Beds) 

$35°  _  $4  $5- $6 

FOR  TWO  PERSONS 
Only®!  Additional, any  Room 
SUITES,  Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath 
(One  or  two  Persons)  $9,  $10, $12 

801  ROOMS.  Each  with  private  bath 
(tub  and  shower)circulating  icewater 


FRANK  GREGS0N,  Mgr.  J.  LESLIE  KINCAID.  Pres. 
Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 
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Liberal  Interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  62  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y, 

■Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A  ddress. _ _ 

City  State 
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Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 
erable  it  is  for  me — not  being  with  you 
two  hours  in  a  whole  week?  And  if 
we  were  married,  he — Haskell — he’d 
make  it  even  worse.  You  know  why 
he’s  sending  you  out  on  these  patrols 
and  letting  you  be  here  just  long 
enough  to  manage  the  post.  When 
you’re  gone  he  forces  his  company  on 
me.  If  I’d  repulse  him,  he’d — he’d  take 
it  out  on  you!  I’ve  got  to  let  him - ” 

A  slow  red  crept  into  Alan’s  face 
and  his  fist  clenched.  He  had  wonder¬ 
ed,  sometimes  with  nameless  sus¬ 
picions,  why  she  allowed  Haskell  to  be 
so  much  in  her  company.  Mrs.  Drum¬ 
mond  and  others  had  hinted  about  it 
to  him,  implying  it  was  not  very  honest 
of  her.  Here  was  the  reason!  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  Elizabeth 
had  been  permitting  it  for  his  sake. 

Elizabeth  saw  she  had  touched  a  sen¬ 
sitive  spot  with  him  and  had  cleverly 
twisted  this  circumstance  to  her  own 
purposes.  She  went  on: 

“And  Alan,  I  don’t  like  to  see  him 
getting  the  credit  for  what  you  and 
your  men  do.  But  he  gets  it!  All  he 
knows  how  to  do  is  to  send  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  your  patrols,  but  he’s  O.  C. 
here  now;  and  the  more  efficiently  you 
manage  his  territory,  the  more  credit 
to  him.  You’re  working  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  for  his  advancement  all  the  time. 
I  don’t  like  to  see  you  wasting  your 
ability  in  that  fashion.  Or  wasting  it 
at  all  in  service,  when  you  could — and 
you  would — be  doing  so  much  better 
outside.  And  Alan,  I  would  like — I 
know  it’s  selfish  of  me — but  I  would 
like  to  live  in  Victoria.” 

Alan  was  all  confused  by  this  sudden 
change  in  Elizabeth.  A  few  moments 
ago  she  had  been  cold,  passionless. 
Now  she  seemed  very  near  to  him,  urg¬ 
ing  arguments  a  man  could  scarcely 
resist. 

He  thought:  “I  can’t  blame  her  for 
not  wanting  to  live  here  in  the  North. 
Her  brother  died  here;  she  hasn’t  any 
friends;  these  folks  don’t  understand 
her.  If  she  wants  to  live  in  a  city, 
that’s  as  natural,  as  much  her  right, 
as  my  wanting  to  live  in  this  North 
country.  She’d  like  to  have  pleasures, 
clothes,  and  other  things  we’ll  have 
when  I  take  that  Victoria  job.  Wouldn’t 
any  girl  want  them?” 

Elizabeth  went  on,  confident  now, 
toying  with  a  button  on  his  jacket: 
“And  Alan,  we  could  be  married  right 
next  month,  in  Edmonton;  and  we 
could  spend  weeks  and  weeks  on  a 
honeymoon  in  the  Blackfoot  Selkirks 
where  I  went  once  with — with  a  girl 
friend  of  mine;  and  then  in  September 
we  could  go  on  across  to  the  coast — 
couldn’t  we,  Alan?” 

Bill  Hardsock  came  past  the  alcove 
window,  hatless,  excited.  Elizabeth 
saw  him,  and  realized  her  talk  with 
Alan  was  broken.  But  she  did  not 
greatly  care.  She  had  given  him  her 
ultimatum,  she  had  headed  off  any  an¬ 
tagonism;  and  what  she  said  about 
Haskell  had  galled  him  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done. 

Reading  the  signs,  she  knew  that 
though  he  was  still  wavering,  still  un¬ 
decided,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
till  he  would  be  out  of  the  Mounted. 

She  half-whispered,  running  her 
fingers  through  his  hair,  “You’ve  been 
here  less  than  an  hour,  we’ve  had  less 
than  ten  minutes  together,  and  now — 
now  something  else  happens  and  you’ll 
be  gone  again.”  She  kissed  him  quickly 
and  turned  away. 

At  the  door  she  met  Bill  Hardsock. 
With  something  of  aversion  in  her 
glance,  she  tripped  past  Bill,  not 
speaking,  and  left  the  cabin;  and 
started  down  toward  the  factor’s  house, 
where  Mrs.  Drummond  had  lunch 
ready. 

(To  he  continued  next  week ) 

On  the  whole,  records  of  temperature 
and  rainfall  taken  at  Albany  since  1820 
show  no  great  change  in  the  climate 
of  New  York. 


“I  Have 
Made 
this  NEW 
MAYTAG 

within  the 
Reach  of 
Every 

Farm  Home” 


44  A  power  washing  machine  in  every  farm 
home  in  America”  has  long  been  the  aim 
of  The  Maytag  Company.  Sixteen  years 
ago  we  made  the  first  big  step  by  offering 
the  first  Multi-Motor  Maytag.  It  was  the 
first  engine-powered  washer.  It  has  been 


actly  the  same 
asonthehigher 
priced  Maytags — made  and  guaranteed  by 
The  Maytag  Company.  The  washer  is  a 
truly  fine  machine  with  the  built-in  qual¬ 
ity  characteristic  of  all  Maytag  products. 


a  tremendous  success — the  farm  favorite 
by  an  overwhelming  preference. 

Today  we  offer  a  Maytag  with  the  Multi- 
Motor  at  a  new  low  price.  The  motor  is  ex- 


And  the  price  is  low  enough  to  bring  de¬ 
pendable  washing  machine  service  within 
reach  of  millions 
more  farm  homes. 


NOW. 


..A  MAYTAG  MULTI-MOTOR  WASHER 


Full  size  tub  of  Porcelain-on-steel  . . .  countersunk 
Gyratator  .  .  .  Sediment  Zone,  to  prevent  dirt  from 
being  washed  back  into  clean  clothes  ...  auto  type 
shift  lever  . . .  gravity  drain  hose  with  no  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of  order . . .  wringer  with  cast 
iron  frame,  extra  large  soft  rolls,  simple  safety  re¬ 
lease  and  with  single  control  lever  to  start,  stop, 
reverse  or  swing  the  wringer  ...  these  are  j  ust  a  few 
of  the  features  that  make  this  new  Maytag  such  a 
BIG  VALUE  for  the  price.  There  are  many  others. 

Visit  the  Maytag  showroom  nearest  you.  See  this 
new  washer.  And  learn  how  easily  you  can  have 
one  in  your  home. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

Permanent  Philadelphia  Factory  Branch, 

Maytag  Building,  851-3  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TUNE  IN— Enjoy  the  Maytag 
Radio  Hour  over  N.  B.  C. 
Coast  to  Coast  Blue  Network— 
Every  Monday,  9:00  P.M.,E.T.— 
8:00  C.T.— 7:00  M.T.— 6:00  P.C.T. 


Tor  only 


WASHERS 


F-2-16 

. TABLE IRONER 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  wei 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 

Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred .  6.50 

Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can 
buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are 
in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  prices  on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either 
to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  415  Lexington  Ave„  New  York, 


We  are  interested  in  the  items  cheeked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information.  • 


Incubators 
Brooder  stoves 
Battery  brooders 
Poultry  feeds 
Drinking  fountains 
Metal  nests 
Egg  cases 
Worm  remedies 
Lice  remedies 


Disinfectants 
Poultry  fencing 
Rat  exterminators 
Feed  hoppers 
Baby  chicks 
Poultry  houses 
Cel-O-Glass 
Flex-O-Glass 


NAME  . . . . . — . - . 

ADDRESS  . - .  STATE  . . . . 
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jp’~  -  -  - — 

1  Master  Freestone  Reviews  Grange  Progress  j 


State  Organization  58  Years  in  Service  of  Agriculture 


Editor's  Note — We  are  pleased  to  start  be  true,  then  the  Grange 
this  special  Grange  issue  of  American  has  served  well ;  for  at 
Agriculturist  with  the  address  of  Master  this  time,  after  58  years 
Fred  J.  Freestone  at  the  annual  meeting  at  of  continuous  existence, 
Albany.  the  Grange  has  never 

We  commend  this  review  of  New  York  been  stronger,  never  ex- 
State’s  largest  farm  organization  to  the  care-  erted  greater  influence, 
ful  study  of  every  farmer,  whether  he  is  a  never  received  greater 
Granger  or  not.  We  especially  call  your  at-  recognition  by  those  in 
tention  to  Grange  recommendations  on  tax-  high  authority.  Its  great 
ation.  Here  is  something  that  touches  the  strength  of  today  is  due 
interest  of  every  one  of  you.  largely  to  wise  and 

Space  has  made  it  necessary  to  omit  part  unselfish  1  e  a  d  e  r  sh  i  p 
of  the  address,  but  all  of  the  high  spots  are  through  many  years  as 
here.  well  as  the  unwavering 

*  *  *  loyalty  of  its  member- 

“To  the  Officers  and  Members  s^P-  We  rejoice  that  the 

of  the  New  York  State  Grange:  Grange  has  had  a  vital 

“We  are  indeed  pleased  to  gather  for  the  Part  in  making  the  home 
59th  Annual  Session  of  the  New  York  State  life  on  the  farm  more 
Grange  at  Albany,  the  capitol  city  of  the  comfortable  and  happy. 
Empire  State.  Thirty-seven  years  of  Grange 


Fred  Freestone,  who,  as  State  Master, 
has  served  New  York  Grangers  well. 


perous  agriculture  de¬ 
pends  the  prosperity  of 
state  and  nation.  The 
farmer  who  is  not  a 
member  of  a  farm  or¬ 
ganization  is  slowing  up 
the  return  of  prosperity 
to  his  own  business. 

“Even  though  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  have 
made  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  membership,  our 
Grange  folks  have  done 
so,  and  not  only  have 
they  maintained  mem¬ 
bership,  but  they  have 
made  a  very  substantial 
gain  as  well.” 

Master  Freestone  here 
referred  to  Secretary 
Riley’s  report  showing 
the  growth  of  the 


Good  of  the  Order 


_  _  “But  what  of  the  fu- 

activities  have  passed  into  history  since  Al-  ture!  Never  has  the  Grange  faced  such  a  Grange.  A  summary  of  this  report  is  given 
bany  was  the  host  city.  The  last  session  held  challenge.  Never  has  its  responsibility  been  on  page  5  of  this  issue, 
here  was  in  1895.  The  first  annual  session  so  great  as  now  when  the  agriculture  of  the 
of  the  State  Grange  was  held  at  Albany  in  State  is  passing  through  such  a  serious 
March,  1874,  following  the  organization  crisis.  The  strong  arm  of  organized  agricul-  “I  strongly  recommend  that  early  in  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  at  Syracuse  ture  alone  can  lead  us  out  of  the  dark  night  year  each  Worthy  Deputy  call  a  conference 
November  6,  1873.  -^t  the  organization  in  of  depression  into  the  sunrise  of  a  brighter  of  all  the  officers  of  both  Pomona  and 
November,  there  were  only  21  Granges  or-  day.  Let  us  not  forget  that  upon  a  pros-  Subordinate  Granges  in  the  county.  At  this 
ganized  in  the  entire  State; 
four  months  later  at  the  first 
State  Grange  Session  there 


were  165. 

“Our  membership  have 
been  anticipating  with  gen¬ 
uine  pleasure  this  splendid 
opportunity  to  view  their 
capitol  buildings  and  actual¬ 
ly  see  the  legislature  in 
action.  But  primarily,  our 
nearly  1000  delegates  are 
here  to  deliberate  upon  and 
advise  measures  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  agriculture  and  our 
organization,  thereby  aiding 
in  and  safeguarding  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  rural  home  and 
community  life  of  our  great 
Empire  State.  We  are  happy 
indeed  that  for  over  58  years 
the  Grange  has  served  our 
rural  interests. 

“It  is  said  that  no  organi¬ 
zation  can  long  survive  un- 


A  Grange  Hall  in  Orange  County,  New  York.  Thousands  of  hamlets  in  the 


less  it  renders  service.  If  this  Empire  State  boast  of  similar  meeting  places  for  this  great  farm  fraternity 


conference  the  State  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  discussed  and 
all  Grange  work  made  more 
uniform.  Here,  too,  a  county 
program  should  be  develop¬ 
ed.  Such  a  conference  was 
called  during  1931  in  quite 
a  number  of  counties. 

“I  also  recommend  and 
urge  that  every  subordinate 
Master  call  his  or  her  asso¬ 
ciated  officers  together,  not 
only  for  a  pleasant  evening 
to  become  better  acquainted, 
but  also  to  adopt  a  program 
for  the  year,  discuss  com¬ 
munity  problems  and  the 
needs  of  the  Grange,  and  set 
up  definite  goals  for  the 
year.  One  of  the  goals  should 
be  to  strive  for  an  Honor 
Grange. 

“No  Grange  can  expect  to 
succeed  and  compel  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  community  or 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 
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HE  KNOWS  THE 

ANSWER 


HE  TRIED  IT.  Mr.  C.  R.  Slocum  of 
Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  who  de¬ 
cided  to  test  AGRICO  for  Beans 
last  year  against  an  0-10-10,  the 
grade  he  had  been  using  for 
years.  AGRICO  produced  $5.00 
more  profit  per  acre. 


MR.  C.  R.  SLOCUM’S  beans — 205  acres  of  them, 
near  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  were  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  when  they  blossomed  last  season.  80  acres  had 
been  planted  with  an  0-10-10  fertilizer  and  125  acres 
with  AGRICO  for  Beans,  3-12-6.  Which  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duced  the  better  crop?  Mr.  Slocum  knows  the  answer. 
Read  his  letter: 


"All  through  the  growing  season,  the  portion  fertilized  with 
the  o-xo-io  looked  best  but  when  I  came  to  harvest,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  and  quality  was  all  in  favor  of  Agrico. 

"The  beans  grown  with  Agrico  'picked’  only  1  lb.  of  culls  per 
bushel  while  those  grown  with  0-10-10  'picked’  8  lb.  of  culls  per 
bu.  The  difference  in  yield  was  almost  unbelievable.  The  125- 
acres  fertilized  with  Agrico  showed  a  net  profit  of  $5.00  per 
acre  over  the  80  acres  fertilized  with  0-10-10.” 


Here’s  another  bean  story  from  Ontario  County.  Mr. 
L.  C.  Williams  of  Rushville  has  grown  red  kidney  beans 
for  43  years.  He  broke  all  records  last  year.  He  writes: 


"I  used  Agrico  for  Beans  on  a  five-acre  field  this  season  and 
made  the  best  crop  I  have  grown  in  43  years.  There  was  not  a 
leaf  blighted  or  a  poor  spot  in  the  whole  field. 

"Our  yield,  36^  bu.  per  acre,  was  about  16  bu.  per  acre  above 
the  average  here.  It  cost  me  only  75 <f  per  acre  more  to  fertilize 
with  Agrico  than  with  2-8-5  (the  grade  most  used  here)  but 
even  at  the  low  price  of  $1.35  per  bu.  for  beans,  the  extra  yield 
of  16  bu.  per  acre  will  increase  my  income  over  $20.00  per  acre. 
Agrico  gives  the  highest  yields  and  highest  quality.” 

It’s  no  secret  why  AGRICO  has  better  crop-producing  power. 
Successful  farmers  all  over  New  York  can  tell  you  why 
it  is  because  AGRICO  contains  extra  plant  foods  that  provide 
extra  crop-producing  power.  You  don’t 
have  to  use  AGRICO  on  your  entire 
crop  to  prove  this.  Try  it  on  part  of 
your  crop  and  see  the  difference. 

There’s  a  brand  of  AGRICO  especially 
made  for  each  crop.  And  remember 
AGRICO  is  sold  by  "AA  QUALITY” 

Fertilizer  Dealers  only. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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Master  Freestone  Reviews  Grange  Progress 

( Continued  from  First  Page ) 


attract  new  members  or  hold  its  pres¬ 
ent  membership  if  it  is  just  drifting 
along.  It  must  accomplish  things.  Why 
not  resolve  to  tackle  the  tax  problem 
during  the  winter  months  ?  Make  a 
real  study  of  it,  particularly  of  your 
town  and  county  tax.  Your  College  at 
Ithaca,  will  gladly  give  you  facts  and 
figures.  It  will  not  help  one  bit  merely 
to  complain  about  the  unfair  tax  on 
real  estate;  we  ourselves  must  tackle 
the  job  if  we  expect  to  bring  relief. 

Taxation 

“The  most  direct  type  of  farm  relief 
that  can  come  to  agriculture  is  tax 
adjustment  and  reduction.  Taxes  on 
real  estate  have  increased  enormously, 
out  of  all  proportion  either  to  the  far¬ 
mer’s  income  or  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  land.  None  of  the  farmer’s  pro¬ 
perty  can  escape  assessment  or  valua¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  the  increase  of  254 
per  cent  in  taxes  since  1918  imposes 
a  crushing  burden  upon  agriculture. 

“Our  American  people  are  constant¬ 
ly  demanding  more  in  the  way  of  bet¬ 
ter  schools,  better  roads,  and  other 
local  costs.  Nevertheless,  relief  can  be 
found  in  various  ways.  In  some  cases 
there  are  too  many  public  officials, 
too  much  politics  and  often  too  little 
efficiency.  The  complexity  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  is  great.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  base  of  taxation  must  be  broaden¬ 
ed,  and  that  we  need  more  tax  payers 
and  fewer  tax  dodgers, 
j  “Every  American  citizen  should 
share  in  the  support  of  government. 
He  who  contributes  directly  to  govern¬ 
ment  support  becomes  a  thoughtful 
tax  spender. 

|  “Because  of  its  nearly  900  separate 
units  holding  more  than  17,000  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year,  there  is  no  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  State  that  has  such 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  taxation  and  all  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  agricultural  needs,  as  has  the 
Grange.  Therefore,  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  and  urge  that  every  Pomona  and 
Subordinate  Grange  in  New  York 
State  appoint  a  standing  committee  on 
taxation.  I  mean  a  committee  that  will 
dig  into  the  problem,  then  report  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  Grange  that  it  may 
know  the  facts  for  discussion.  Such 
facts  should  be  relating  particularly  to 
town  and  county  government,  how 
each  department  is  financed.  Such  a 
committee  should  find  out  from  what 
sources  all  revenues  are  derived  for 
roads,  schools,  etc.,  and  how  funds  are 
expended. 

“The  following  is  a  suggested  tax 
study  in  our  Granges  during  the  winter 
months.  The  same  was  sent  to  every 
Pomona  and  Subordinate  Grange  in 
the  State: 

“1.  There  is  no  State  tax  on  real 
estate  in  farm,  village  or  city.  All  farm 
taxes  on  real  estate  are  used  for  local 
purposes,  that  is,  the  support  of 
schools,  township,  county  or  other  local 
unit. 

“2.  Counties,  townships  and  school 
districts  receive  practically  all  of  their 
support  from  taxes  on  real  estate  or 
from  allocation  of  State  funds  such  as 
a  proportion  of  the  income  tax,  gaso¬ 
line  tax,  automobile  registration  tax 
and  others,  or  from  funds  sent  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
support  of  roads,  school  districts,  etc. 

“3.  There  are  four  ways  of  decreas¬ 
ing  taxes  on  farms,  village  and  city 
real  estate: — 

a.  By  reducing  local  expenses.  A 
limited  amount  can  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

b.  By  obtaining  aid  through 
taxes  collected  by  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  from  other  sources  than 
»eal  estate  with  a  portion  allocat¬ 
ed  to  localities. 

c.  Greater  State  aid  to  definite 
enterprises,  such  as  schools  and 
roads. 

d.  By  the  State  taking  over  de¬ 
finite  local  functions,  such  as  ad- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  a  1  road  maintenance  or 
others. 

“4.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  State 
itself  must  find  sources  of  additional 
revenue  for  the  support  of  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  this  year.  The  following  ad¬ 
ditional  sources  have  been  suggested: 

a.  Increase  income  taxes. 

b.  Taxes  on  cigarettes  and  to¬ 
bacco. 


c.  An  increase  in  the  tax  on 
gasoline. 

d.  Taxes  on  luxuries  and  others. 

“5.  If  additional  taxes  are  levied  on 

gasoline,  all  the  money  so  raised  should 
be  spent  on  roads  and  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  building  up  a  great 
secondary  system  of  farm  to  market 
roads  which  will  be  very  much  cheaper 
and  will  serve  a  much  larger  number 
of  farmers  than  do  the  more  expensive 
trunk  line  roads.  The  highway  pro¬ 
blem  is  about  as  important  as  the  tax¬ 
ation  problem  in  this  State. 

“6.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater 
amount  of  relief  to  real  estate  taxes 
will  come  through  one  of  the  following: 
ways: 

a.  The  State  taking  over  definite 
functions  of  the  town  or  county 
or  school  districts  such  as  the  up¬ 
keep  of  groups  of  roads,  the  care 
of  the  poor  or  other. 

b.  The  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
county,  town  or  school  district  for 
specific  purposes  rather  than  in 
the  general  budget  such  as  an  in¬ 
creased  allotment  for  building 
secondary  roads,  increased  school 
aid,  or  increased  aid  for  the  caring 
for  the  poor  without  the  State 
taking  over  any  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  other  than  providing  an  ap¬ 
propriation. 

“The  following  tax  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  and  has  been  endorsed  by 
other  farm  organizations.  I  recommend 
its  adoption  by  this  delegate  body. 

Tax  Resolution 

“Whereas,  real  estate  in  farm,  vill¬ 
age,  and  city  makes  up  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  State 
and  yet  bears  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
tax  burden  of  the  State  and  its  sub¬ 
divisions, 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  any  revision  of 
the  tax  system  in  New  York  State 
should  provide  as  its  first  and  most 
important  principal,  that  the  total  tax 
burden  of  the  State  and  its  subdivi¬ 
sions  should  be  so  distributed  that  not 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  tax 
raised  should  be  raised  through  tax¬ 
ation  on  real  estate.” 

Other  Recommendations 

Following  the  Master’s  discussion 
of  the  tax  situation,  he  took  up  several 
other  subjects  of  less  importance.  He 
described  in  some  detail  the  65th  an¬ 
nual  session  of  the  National  Grange 
held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  out¬ 
lined  the  State  and  Federal  policies 
which  the  Grange  as  a  whole  favors 
and  those  it  opposes. 

He  referred  to  the  efficient  work  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  of  which  Brother  Wal- 
rath  is  chairman,  and  commended  the 
efficiency  of  all  Grange  deputies  of  the 
State  both  Subordinate  and  Juvenile. 
The  Master  then  emphasized  the  fact 
realized  by  every  Grange  worker  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  Subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  is  due  entirely  to  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  sacrifice  of  the  local  leaders. 

Rural  Electrification 

On  the  vital  subject  of  electrification 
for  rural  homes,  Master  Freestone 
spoke  as  follows: 

“In  the  past  eight  or  ten  years, 
much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  electricity  on  the  farm.  Much 
has  been  done  to  help  the  situation, 
but  there  is  much  more  that  can  be 
done.  Folks  are  folks,  city  or  country, 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


“ Hide  your  cards,  boys;  here  comes 


the  foreman l” — Judge. 
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What’s  Doing  In  Albany 

A  Brief  SummarY  of  New  Bills  Affecting  YOUR  Business 


MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  makes  it  a 
point  each  year  to  keep  its  readers  informed 
on  important  legislation  being  considered  by 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  while  it  is 
in  session.  We  summarize  very  briefly  so  that  you 
can  get  the  information  at  a  glance  on  each  impor¬ 
tant  farm  bill  as  it  is  introduced.  This  enables  you 
to  watch  bills  affecting  your  business  and  to  ex¬ 
press  your  sentiments  to  your  Assemblyman  and 
Senator  before  it  is  too  late.  Frequent  further  re¬ 
ports  will  be  given  during  the  session. 

So  far  this  year  not  much  new  legislation  has 
been  passed,  but  several  important  bills  have  been 
introduced  and  there  follows  a  brief  description  of 
each  of  these.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  number 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  is  given.  Usually  there  is 
a  corresponding  bill  in  the  other  House.  Many  of 
the  good  bills  are  introduced  by  Senator  Kirkland 
in  the  Senate,  and  Assemblyman  Smith  in  the  As¬ 
sembly,  those  tried  and  proven  friends  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
their  respective  bodies.  Here  we  are: 

Blood  Test  for  Dairy  Cattle  from  Other  States 

Last  week,  editorially,  we  suggested  that  all  cat¬ 
tle  coming  from  other  States  into  New  York  State 
should  be  blood-tested  for  contagious  abortion.  This 
would  help  to  keep  out  undesirable  dairy  cows  and 
thereby  reduce  milk  surplus.  Bills  have  now  been 
introduced  following  this  suggestion  and  in  another 
column  of  this  issue  there  is  a  letter  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  to  Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  on  this  A.  A. 
suggestion  to  admit  no  dairy  cows  to  the  State 
without  the  blood  test. 

Tax  Commission  Reports 

On  page  5  we  call  your  attention  to  an  important 
report  made  by  the  New  York  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  some  time  ago  by  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  to  study  the  tax  laws.  The  suggestions 
of  this  Commission  are  interesting  and  important 
especially  to  farmers. 

Bill  Would  Increase  Tax  on  Oleomargarine, 
Assembly  Print  No.  646. 

This  bill  imposes  a  tax  of  five  cents  per  pound  on 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

all  forms  of  oleomargarine  and  restricts  the  kind  of 
packages  in  which  it  must  be  sold.  It  is  a  good  bill. 

Commissioner  to  Settle  Disputes,  Assembly 
Print  No.  511. 

This  empowers  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  when  invited,  to  act  as  an  arbitrator 
in  controversies  between  farmers  and  dealers.  It  is 
a  good  bill. 

Commission  to  Investigate  Buffalo  Milk  Situation, 
Senate  Print  No.  359. 

Empowers  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  to  appoint  a  milk  commission  to  study  and 
act  upon  the  present  milk  marketing  situation  in 
Buffalo.  Appropriates  $5,000  for  the  purpose. 

Co-operative  Credit  Corporations,  Senate 
Print  No.  322. 

Would  establish  local  credit  corporations  where¬ 
by,  co-operating  with  local  banks  and  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  farmers  could  more 
easily  secure  necessary  loans  for  farm  operations. 
It  is  an  important  bill  and  most  certainly  should  be 
passed.  Another  similar  bill,  Senate  Print  No.  321, 
would  amend  the  law  so  as  to  establish  co-operative 
credit  corporations  which  could  make  loans  to  co¬ 
operative  organizations.  This  act  also  is  important. 

Underpasses  on  State  and  County  Highways, 
Senate  Print  No.  308. 

Provides  for  the  construction  of  cattle  passes 
when  the  County  Superintendent  of  Highways  de¬ 
termines  that  such  passes  are  necessary.  A  good 
minor  bill. 

Regulating  Size  of  Milk  and  Cream  Bottles  and 
Jars,  Senate  Print  No.  157. 

Amends  the  law  to  provide  for  milk  and  cream 
containers  holding  one-third  of  a  quart  in  addition 
to  the  ones  already  in  use. 

Better  Bonds  for  Milk  Stations,  Senate 
Print  No.  156. 

This  tightens  the  present  law  requiring  all  milk 
dealers  to  give  bonds,  and  gives  the  Commissioner 


of  Agriculture  more  power  in  enforcing '  the  law 
governing  the  bonding  of  milk  dealers. 

Regulating  Agriculture  Poisons,  Assembly  Print 

No.  207. 

Requires  the  licensing  of  any  person  selling  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides;  requires  that  such  poisons 
be  carefully  labeled  and  provides  against  adultera¬ 
tion  and  misbranding. 

For  a  Stricter  Farm  Products  Sales  Law, 
Senate  Print  No.  153. 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  passed  last  year 
was  that  governing  the  sale  of  farm  products  so 
as  to  protect  the  interests  of  farmers.  This  new  bill 
goes  still  farther  having  for  its  purposes  to  sup¬ 
press  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  sale  of 
farm  products  produced  in  this  State.  The  new  bill 
provides  that  all  dealers  and  brokers  must  be  licens¬ 
ed  and  would  prevent  any  fraudulent  charges  on  the 
part  of  dealers;  prevents  dealers  from  rejecting, 
without  good  cause,  any  farm  products  which  he, 
the  dealer,  has  contracted  for.  Such  dealer  may  not 
discard,  dump  or  destroy,  without  reasonable  cause, 
any  produce  received  by  him;  dealer  can  make  no 
false  or  misleading  statements,  but  must  account 
honestly  and  promptly  for  any  farm  products  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  for  sale  or  on  commission.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  given  de¬ 
finite  powers  to  enforce  this  law  and  liabilities  for 
the  failure  of  the  dealer  to  obey  the  law  are  pro¬ 
vided.  This  is  important  and  necessary  legislation 
and  should  pass. 

For  Violating  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
Senate  Print  No.  152. 

Would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to 
violate  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  and  es¬ 
tablishes  fines  for  such  violations. 

Prohibits  the  Sale  of  Raw  Fruits  and  Vegetables  on 
Sunday,  Senate  Print  No.  372. 

The  title  of  this  bill  explains  it.  Sounds  like  an 
old  Connecticut  Blue  Law.  It  is  absurd  and  unreas¬ 
onable  and  might  have  considerable  effect  in  slowing 
up  the  sale  of  farm  products.  We  have  enough  fool 
laws  in  this  country  without  adding  to  the  list.  Bet- 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Bees  and  F ruit  Pollination 


A  Storv  Based  on  the  Experience  of  an  Onondaga  County  Grower 


By  MALCOLM  HITCHINGS 

Onondaga  County  Fruit  Grower 


UP  until  two  or  three  years  ago  we  had  not 
considered  pollination  seriously  in  our  orchard 
problems.  This  was  due  to  several  causes.  One 
of  these  was  the  fact  that  we  had  a  large 
number  of  varieties  planted  in  well  mixed  blocks 
with  often  several  varieties  with  sufficient  nearness 
to  be  effective.  Another  reason  was  that  we  were 
located  in  a  rather  isolated  orchard  area  with  mod¬ 
erate  acreage  near  us  and  abundant  woods  and  nat¬ 
ural  habitats  for  wild  bees  and  other  pollinizing  in¬ 
sects.  In  addition  there  were  several  fairly  large 
bee-keepers  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  our  orchards. 

Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  cut  large  num¬ 
bers  of  filler  trees  and  many  unprofitable  odd  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  eliminated.  This  left  such 
varieties  as  McIntosh,  Spy  and  Greening 
in  solid  blocks  or  nearly  solid  blocks.  In 
some  cases  we  had  varieties  weak  in 
amount  of  pollen  nearby  such  as  King, 

Baldwin,  or  Greening  and  Twenty  Ounce 
near  Spy.  Due  to  the  fact  that  large 
acreages  of  our  own  and  neighboring  or¬ 
chards  have  recently  come  into  bearing 
the  existing  native  insects  and  wild  bees 
became  scattered.  Some  insects  have 
been  driven  away  by  spraying  and  or¬ 
chard  sanitation.  Areas  of  woods  and 
fence  rows  have  been  cut  and  cleaned 
up.  At  any  rate  native  insects  decreased. 

Several  of  our  neighbor  bee-keepers  went 
out  of  business  or  sold  out. 

A  Study  of  the  Problem 

We  had  been  securing  good  crops  up 
until  this  time  and  had  reasons  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  would  continue.  After  go¬ 
ing  into  the  matter  more  thoroughly  and 
hearing  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
specialists  at  the  State  College  at  Ithaca 
and  at  the  Geneva  Station  and  checking 
up  on  experimental  evidence  of  other 
states  and  records  of  other  growers  we 
decided  that  we  could  increase  our  crop 


and  improve  quality  by  more  effective  pollination. 

Early  in  1930  we  conferred  with  a  large  bee 
keeper  that  lives  several  miles  from  us.  He  described 
details  of  how  the  bees  worked,  the  problems  in¬ 
volved,  details  of  bee  habits,  and  plans  for  renting 
us  bees.  He  agreed  to  furnish  strong  healthy  hives 
with  an  abundance  of  bees  and  brood  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  to  work  efficiently.  He  agreed  to  move  the 
bees  in  by  truck  and  distribute  them  himself  if  we 
would  give  him  24  to  48  hours  notice  and  cooperate 
with  him  fully.  We  were  to  establish  various  points 


where  the  bees  were  to  be  placed.  He  was  to  watch 
bees  and  the  flight  daily  and  to  remove  them  when 
he  thought  their  work  had  been  completed. 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  notify  the  bee 
owner  in  sufficient  time  for  him  to  move  his  colonies 
on  May  9,  1930.  The  weather  was  mild  and  sunny. 
The  bees  were  placed  in  groups  from  five  to  twenty 
hives  in  a  group  depending  on  the  problem  involved. 
In  orchards  having  no  cross  pollinizing  varieties  we 
placed  bouquets  of  Delicious  and  Duchess  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Rome  for  Spy  in  old  dust  cans  and  bar¬ 
rels.  It  was  warm  the  day  the  bees  arrived  and  they 
went  to  work  immediately  on  Duchess  and  McIntosh. 
The  bloom  came  along  very  rapidly  so  that  in  a 
block  of  Rome  and  McIntosh  there  was 
evident  cross  pollination  from  the  Romes. 
The  bees  seemed  to  keep  away  from  the 
Greening  even  after  they  were  in  full 
bloom  and  then  of  a  sudden  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  leave  the  earlier  varieties  and 
work  the  Greening  strongly.  We  ordered 
the  bees  out  the  evening  of  the  14th  and 
started  dusting  with  sulphur  dust  cov¬ 
ering  the  varieties  where  the  bloom  was 
off  first  and  working  on  the  late  kinds  as 
soon  as  the  petals  fell. 

As  for  results,  we  had  never  had  over 
1000  barrels  of  Greenings  before  and  in 
1930  we  had  2000  barrels.  Our  Spy  crop 
was  6,000  barrels  and  our  largest  pre¬ 
vious  crop  was  4,000.  Our  McIntosh  crop 
was  at  least  one-third  larger  than  before 
and  our  total  crop  was  about  one-third 
larger.  Part  of  these  increases  were  due 
to  having  the  orchards  in  good  condition 
although  we  had  had  a  good  crop  in  1929 
but  one  cannot  help  but  believe,  however, 
that  the  rented  bees  were  responsible 
for  a  large  part  of  the  increase. 

We  were  favorably  impressed  by  re¬ 
sults  of  1930  and  so  prepared  for  similar 
arrangements  in  1931.  We  were 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Demonstrating  how  to  handle  bees.  These  colonies  are  kept  solely  for 
pollination  purposes. 
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Why  America  Celebrates  a  Birthday 

WHEN  Old  Man 
Trouble  descends 
upon  me,  as  it 
surely  does  upon  all  of 
us  at  times,  I  like  to 
think  of  my  lifelong 
ideal  of  a  man  and  the 
way  he  withstood  worry 
and  sorrow,  the  like  of 
which  few  others  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to 
endure.  That  man  was 
Lincoln. 

In  times  like  these, 
especially  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  worries  us  and  the  future  seems  dark  and  un¬ 
certain,  it  may  help  a  little  to  think  of  Lincoln, 
whose  birthday  we  celebrate  this  month,  and  to 
consider  the  way  he  faced  his  problems.  When 
all  his  world  seemed  crumbling,  Lincoln  told  a 
story;  when  disaster  faced  him  at  every  turn, 
he  laughed  and  went  steadily  on ;  when  even  his 
friends  turned  against  him  with  disloyalty  or 
with  bitter  criticism,  Lincoln  kept  his  dauntless 
courage  and  his  faith  in  man  and  God.  He  still 
was  able  to  say  to  both  friend  and  enemy: 

“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.” 

— E.  R.  E. 


Special  A.  A.  Issue  for  Grangers 


«0  EST  crowd  of  people  that  has  attended 

JLg  a  convention  here  in  a  long  time.  Not 
many  have  ridden  with  me  but  I  like  the 
looks  of  them.” 

The  above  statement  was  the  verdict  of  a 
taxi  driver  and  he  was  talking  about  Grangers 
in  Albany  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange.  Wherever  Grangers  go  in  num¬ 
bers  this  is  always  the  verdict  of  the  host  city 
and  it  certainly  is  to  the  credit  of  this  great  or¬ 
ganization. 

This  issue  of  A.  A.  is  in  special  honor  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  reports  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  are  given  and  especial  attention  is  given  to 
printing  material  that  will  help  delegates  report 
on  the  meeting  to  their  subordinate  Granges.  Al¬ 
so  particular  emphasis  is  given  in  this  issue  to 
tax  information  and  to  proposed  new  legislation 
which  should  have  farmer  consideration.  We 
suggest  to  Grange  lecturers  that  this  issue  of  A. 
A.  will  be  especially  helpful  in  program  work  on 
tax  problems.  Note  what  State  Master  Freestone 
said  in  his  annual  address  on  page  one  on  the 
need  of  Grange  study  of  the  tax  problem. 

It  is  an  impressive  and  encouraging  sight  for 
one  interested  in  agriculture  to  see  the  large 
body  of  nearly  ■  a  thousand  delegates  hard  at 
work  during  nearly  a  week’s  sessions  of  the 


State  Grange.  There  is  always  much  to  be  done. 
This  year  the  Grange  welcomed  Governor 
Roosevelt  on  Tuesday  night  and  listened  to  his 
interesting  and  constructive  address  on  topics  of 
interest  to  every  citizen.  The  farmers  were  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  the  Governor’s  statement 
that  the  present  high  tariff  rates  were  greatly  in¬ 
juring  agriculture  and  holding  up  world  trade. 

During  the  week  opportunity  was  provided  for 
all  who  wished  to  visit  the  Legislature  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  see  our  law  makers  at  work.  This  alone 
is  worth  a  trip  to  Albany  if  one  has  never  seen  it. 


Three  Cents  a  Quart  for  the 
World’s  Best  Food 


“You  won’t  do  anybody  any  good  by  keeping  him 
alive  on  a  diet  that  inevitably  brings  him  to  a  woe¬ 
ful  state  of  health,  and  that’s  bound  to  come  unless 
diets  are  balanced. 

“I  should  recommend,  first  of  all,  that  no  cut  be 
made  in  the  milk  supply  for  this  winter.  Milk  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  foods  we  have  and  poor  fami¬ 
lies  especially  need  it  to  maintain  health.” 


THE  above  was  written  by  Dr.  John  McCol¬ 
lum  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  food  scientists  and  dietici¬ 
ans.  Of  course,  that  is  the  kind  of  teaching  that 
we  as  dairymen  would  like  to  have  impressed  up¬ 
on  every  city  family,  but  let  us  also  say  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  it  applies  equally  well  to  those  who  live 
in  the  country. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  health  are  at 
least  a  quart  a  day  for  children  and  a  pint  a  day 
for  adults.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  economy, 
with  milk  costing  farmers  less  than  3  cents  a 
quart,  there  is  hardly  a  family  that  should  not 
use  more  milk  than  the  minimum  requirements 
for  health.  There  are  dozens,  of  ways  of  making 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  palatable  in  com¬ 
bination  with  various  other  foods,  in  addition  to 
its  use  in  fluid  form. 


We  Sink  or  Swim  Together 


ON  February  16,  1927,  at  the  height  of  city 
prosperity,  we  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  a  great  milk  company  asking  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question :  “What  in  your  opinion  is  the 
effect  of  city  prosperity  on  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  ?” 

This  gentleman  replied  as  follows :  “Without 
hesitancy  or  fear  of  refutation  and  based  on  our 
experience,  I  would  say  that  prosperity  or  the 
lack  thereof  in  any  sizeable  community  has  a  de¬ 
cided  influence  on  the  consumption  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products,  notably  butter  and  cream.” 

We  asked  this  question  because  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  stated  in  an  editorial  that  milk  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  consumption  of  most  other  foods 
was  dependent  to  some  extent,  at  least,  upon 
city  prosperity,  and  that  even  if  farmers  them¬ 
selves  were  poor,  they  would  be  worse  off  still 
if  hard  times  hit  the  cities.  This  statement  of 
ours  was  vigorously  disputed.  Many  farmers  and 
at  least  some  farm  economists  seemed  to  feel 
that  city  prosperity  had  no  effect  upon  farm 
prices  and  that,  moreover,  if  farmers  had  to  take 
low  prices,  city  people  should  have  hard  times 
also  in  all  justice. 

Well !  the  present  situation  is  the  answer.  May¬ 
be  farm  prices  were  too  low  in  1927,  but  we 
found,  to  our. sorrow,  that  they  could  go  lower 
still.  The  welfare  of  society  is  all  tied  up  to¬ 
gether.  No  one  part  of  it  can  suffer  for  long 
without  bad  effects  upon  everybody  else. 


How  a  National  Milk  Corporation 
Works 


WHEN  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  met 
in  Boston  in  December,  the  chief  discus¬ 
sion  was  the  milk  situation,  which  is  in  as 
bad  or  worse  shape  in  New  England  as  it  is  in 
New  York.  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  in  addres¬ 
sing  the  Grange,  made  milk  market  conditions 
his  chief  topic.  The  Mayor  did  not  mince  mat¬ 
ters,  but  laid  the  whole  blame  for  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  cut  in  prices  to  the  National  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company,  acting  through  its  subsidiaries, 
the  Whiting  Milk  Companies  of  Boston. 

Continuing,  the  Mayor  said  that  Sheffield 


Farms,  also  a  subsidiary  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Company,  was  the  company  from 
which  the  Whiting  Company  proposed  to  get  its 
milk  if  the  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  not  reduce  their  price.  Mayor  Cur¬ 
ley  then  stated  that  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  sit¬ 
uation,  he  gave  orders  to  the  Boston  Health  De¬ 
partment  to  forbid  the  entrance  into  Boston  of 
Sheffield  Farms  milk  or  of  any  other  milk  from 
outside  the  regular  sources  of  supply  of  the 
Whiting  Company.  He  was  greatly  applauded 
when  he  defied  the  Whiting  Company  to  attempt 
to  bring  this  milk  to  Boston. 

These  statements  are  not  printed  to  bring  cen¬ 
sure  on  any  particular  corporation.  Milk  dealers 
can  not  be  greatly  blamed  for  organizing  and 
protecting  the  interests  of  their  stockholders. 
You  would  probably  do  the  same  in  their  place. 
Our  purpose  is  to  be  sure  that  dairymen  under¬ 
stand  the  facts  and  know  just  what  they  are  up 
against.  The  National  Dairy  Products  Company 
has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  trusts  in 
America.  It  does  seem  as  if  farmers  would  see, 
after  a  while,  that  neither  individual  dairymen 
nor  their  too  small  dairy  organizations  can  get 
anywhere  fighting  among  themselves,  when  on 
the  other  side  there  is  such  a  strong  united  front. 


“Look  Before  You  Leap” 


SOME  time  ago,  we  received  a  newspaper 
clipping  stating  that  a  new  farm  organization 
called  American  Federation  of  Farmers  was 
being  organized,  with  headquarters  on  Long 
Island.  A  little  investigation  on  our  part  showed 
that  the  more  prominent  farmers  on  Long  Island 
had  never  heard  of  this  new  organization. 

The  point  in  mentioning  the  matter  now  is  to 
warn  farmers  against  joining  some  new  associa¬ 
tion  and  especially  against  paying  membership 
fees  until  they  are  certain  that  that  organization 
has  competent  leadership  and  a  program  that 
has  some  chance  of  success. 

What  we  need  now,  anyway,  is  not  more  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  better  ones. 


Lets  Have  a  “Home  Night” 


NOT  long  ago,  the  National  Grange  recom¬ 
mended  that  every  farm  family  set  aside  a 
night  once  a  week  as  “home  night.”  On  this 
night,  it  would  be  the  established  policy  to  have 
every  member  of  the  family  present  and  keep 
the  appointment  at  home  as  regularly  as  they 
would  appointments  with  outsiders. 

What  an  excellent  idea!  It  is  getting  so  that 
the  members  of  man}'  farm  families  are  away 
from  home  about  as  many  evenings  as  city  folk. 
What  a  lot  of  the  finest  things  of  life  are  thus 
lost  by  this  lack  of  the  influences  of  the  family 
hearthstone.  With  a  “home  night,”  there  might 
be  a  special  program  provided  with  fun  and  fro¬ 
lic,  assigned  reading,  special  music,  and  games; 
with  “company  dishes”  for  supper  and,  as  the 
National  Grange  Monthly  points  out,  “company 
manners”  all  the  way  round.  We  commend  this 
suggestion  to  all  of  the  A.  A.  family. 


When  You  Plan  for  1932 

IT  is  being  pointed  out  by  economists  and,  for 
that  matter,  by  farmers,  too,  that  with  lower 
prices  for  cash  crops  some  adjustment  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  costs  of  production.  First,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  grow  cash 
crops  on  land  that  lacks  fertility.  It  is  better  to 
put  it  in  pasture,  plant  trees  on  it,  or  even  allow 
it  to  go  idle,  because  under  present  conditions  it 
is  likely  to  cost  more  to  grow  the  crop  on  poor 
land  than  it  will  bring  when  sold. 

Another  point  that  needs  consideration  is  that 
commercial  fertilizers  compared  with  the  general 
price  level  are  cheap.  Is  it  wise  to  put  costly 
labor  on  crops,  and  not  "give  them  enough  plant 
food  to  make  maximum  growth  possible?  Still 
another  necessity  is  to  take  good  care  of  the 
crops  that  are  put  in.  Labor,  of  course,  is  rela¬ 
tively  expensive,  which  means  that  labor  costs 
should  be  kept  down  by  using  machinery  wher¬ 
ever  possibe. — H.  L.  C. 
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State  Tax  Commission  Reports 

Plan,  If  Adopted,  Will  Help  Relieve  Tax  Burden  on  Farms 


THE  New  York  State  commission 
for  the  revision  of  the  tax  laws  has 
just  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a 
comprehensive  tax  plan.  This  is  de¬ 
signed  to  do  two  things;  first  to  lift 
from  rural  real  estate  thirty  percent 
of  the  present  tax  burden  and  ten  per¬ 
cent  in  relatively  high  assessment 
counties  such  as  New  York  City;  and 
second,  to  yield  additional  revenue  to 
the  State  which  will  be  required  to 
balance  the  budget  this  year. 

The  tax  commission  was  created  by 
the  1930  Legislature  and  consists  of 
the  following  members:  Senator  Mas- 
tick,  chairman;  Charles  R.  White,  vice- 
chairman  and  president  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Albert  G. 
Presten,  secretary  and  budget  director 
of  Buffalo;  G.  William  Magly,  former 
head  of  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  Assembly- 
man  Walter  L.  Pratt,  Harlan  W.  Rip- 
pey  of  Rochester;  Professor  Edwin  R. 
A.  Seligman,  formerly  of  Columbia 
University;  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  of  New 
York,  president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
and  J.  Frank  Zoller,  tax  expert  for  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

Shifting  An  Unfair  Tax  Burden 

The  report  of  the  commission  con¬ 
tains  more  than  25,000  words  so  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  hit  more  than 
the  high  spots  of  their  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Most  important,  of  course,  and 
something  that  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  advocating  for  years,  is  the 
readjustment  of  the  tax  burden  taking 
from  real  estate  a  large  share  of  the 
unjust  tax  which  it  has  been  carrying. 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  commission 
is  designed  to  lift  from  real  estate 
$128,370,000  in  taxes  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  $158,921,000  in  normal  years. 
Here  is  how  they  propose  to  do  it  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  enough  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  to  balance  the  budget 
this  year. 

First  among  the  proposals  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  was  a  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  personal  income  tax.  Under 
the  new  proposal  every  person  receiv¬ 
ing  an  income  of  $500  or  more  would 
have  to  file  an  income  tax  return  and 
pay  a  filing  fee  of  $2.00.  American 
Agriculturist  has  in  the  past  received 
many  letters  proposing  a  poll  tax. 
While  this  is  not  called  a  poll  tax  per¬ 
haps  it  would  remind  citizens  who  do 
not  pay  income  taxes  that  at  least  they 
have  some  responsibility  to  their  State 
government.  The  commission  proposed 
that  exemptions  to  the  income  tax 
which  at  present  are  $4,000  for  the 
head  of  a  family,  $2,500  for  a  single 
person  and  $400  for  each  dependent  be 
reduced  to  $2,500  for  the  head  of  a 
family,  $1,500  for  each  single  person, 
and  $200  for  each  dependent. 

Propose  Increase  in  Fees  for 
Big  Trucks 

The  second  proposal  is  to  increase 
the  fees  for  motor  trucks,  particularly 
on  heavier  trucks.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  has  also  been  favored  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  We  believe  that 
heavy  trucks  should  pay  for  the  use 
they  make  of  our  improved  roads 
without  making  the  tax  prohibitive, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  have  .been 
opposed  to  increasing  the  fee  on  small¬ 
er  trucks,  many  of  which  are  used  for 
farms  for  only  part  of  the  year  and 
for  a  relatively  small  mileage. 

The  third  proposal  is  to  increase  the 
gas  tax  from  two  to  four  cents,  a 
gallon. 

Other  minor  proposals  concern  a 
special  tax  on  motor  common  carriers 
(trucks  used  for  hire),  a  special  license 
on  other  motor  vehicles  used  for  hire, 
abolition  of  the  personal  property  tax, 
levying  a  31/2%  tax  on  unincorporated 
businesses,  a  tax  on  billboards,  a  re¬ 
vision  upward  of  the  tax  on  large 
estates,  and  a  tax  on  the  surplus  of 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  commission  also  suggests  a 
method  of  sharing  the  tax  from  motor 
fees  and  the  gas  tax.  The  proposal  is 
that  25  percent  of  the  receipts  from 
gas  tax  and  motor  license  fees  go  to 
counties,  cities,  and  villages  on  the 
wsia  of  population  and  the  25  percent 
to  them  on  the  basis  of  highway 


and  street  mileage.  Under  this  plan,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  considerably 
more  money  will  go  to  rural  counties 
for  highway  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  than  has  gone  in  the  past. 
There  are  some  other  minor  provisions 
but  the  above  are  the  main  facts. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  additional  revenue,  the  commission 
was  not  unanimous.  Part  recommended 
that  it  be  based  on  additional  State 
aid  for  schools  and  others  recommend¬ 
ed  that  it  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
estate  in  the  counties. 

....With  the  idea  in  mind  that  any  as¬ 
sumption  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 


a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  local  b. 
government  should  carry  with  it  larger 
responsibility  for  supervision,  the  com-  c. 
mission  made  several  recommenda¬ 
tions.  They  state  that  experience  has  d. 
shown  that  as  a  general  rule  exten¬ 
sion  of.  State  aid  has  failed  to  relieve 
the  tax  burden  on  real  estate.  There¬ 
fore,  they  recommend:  e 

1.  That  every  local  authority  with 
power  to  raise  or  expend  public  funds  f 
should  present  a  budget. 

2.  The  State  shall  provide  for  a 
local  government  board  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powers  and  functions: 
a.  To  prescribe  budget  systems  and 

help  install  them; 


To  prescribe  an  adequate  account¬ 
ing  system  for  local  units; 

To  provide  for  periodical  audits  of 
local  accounts; 

To  examine  local  budgets  with 
special  reference  to  provision  for 
debt,  deficiencies,  and  delinquen¬ 
cies  ; 

To  approve  local  bond  issues  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  certain  percentages; 

To  approve  tax  rates  for  all  pro¬ 
perty  in  excess  of  certain  percen¬ 
tages. 

While  there  will  probably  be  some 
differences  of  opinion  among  our  read- 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 


Secretary  Riley  Reports  to  the  State  Grange 


Editor’s  note — Here  is  part  of  the 
report  State  Secretary  F.  J.  Riley 
submitted  to  the  New  York  State 
Grange  at  Albany,  together  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  Editors  on  some  portions 
of  the  report  which  are  not  printed  in 
full. 

worthy  Master,  officers,  patrons: 

“In  submitting  my  12th  annual  re¬ 
port,  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  great¬ 
est  gain  in  membership  in  New  York 
since  1921,  this  was  of  my  report  at 
Binghamton,  February  7,  1922,  ten 

years  ago. 

“We  have  organized  eight  new 
Granges  in  our  State  since  January 
1st,  1931,  as  follows: 

“Two  in  Chenango,  two  in  Delaware, 
one  in  Montgomery,  one  in  Orange, 
one  in  Ulster  and  one  in  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of 
Subordinate  Granges  organized  in  our 
State  since  1925  when  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  eight,  was  added  to  our  roster.  I 
think  this  is  a  wonderful  achievement 
in  a  year  of  world  wide  depression  and 
unrest,  and  I  am  very  positive  that  in 
the  main,  it  is  due  to  our  capable  lead¬ 
er,  Brother  Fred. 

“In  reading  the  list  of  Counties  and 
their  membership  you  will  note  every 
Grange  in  the  State  fully  reported  as 
of  September  30th,  1931,  enabling  me 
to  make  a  perfect  report  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary,  Brother  Caton.  This 
is  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
New  York  State  Grange  that  such  a 
report  has  been  given.  Our  member¬ 


ship  by  Counties  on  September  30th 
follows: 


County 

Number 
of  Granges 

Membership 

Albany  . 

.  5 

542 

Allegany  . 

22 

1755 

Broome  . . 

12 

1038 

Cattaraugus 

/  29 

2425 

Cayuga  . 

21 

1399 

Chautauqua  . 

34 

7198 

Chemung  . 

7 

1050 

Chenango  . 

10 

683 

Clinton  . . 

12 

3778 

Columbia  . 

18 

3002 

Cortland  . 

19 

2459 

Delaware  . 

21 

1613 

Dutchess  . 

26 

4331 

Erie  . 

17 

2204 

Essex  . 

14 

2786 

Franklin  . 

11 

2286 

Fulton  . 

6 

648 

Genesee  . 

13 

3113 

Green  . . 

5 

601 

Herkimer  . 

18 

2557 

Jefferson  . 

33 

6757 

Lewis  . 

21 

3215 

Livingston  ... 

15 

2253 

Madison  . 

13 

1328 

Monroe  . 

18 

6748 

Montgomery 

13 

1188 

Nassau  . 

2 

129 

Niagara  . . 

9 

1353 

Oneida  . 

19 

2237 

Onondaga  . 

28 

3642 

Ontario  . 

21 

4228 

Orange  . 

20 

3057 

Orleans  . 

10 

1541 

Oswego  . 

38 

6545 

Otsego  . 

23 

2680 

Putnam  . 

5 

735 

Rensselaer  .... 

8 

1297 

Rockland  . 

1 

86 

Saratoga  . 

15 

1733 

Schoharie  . 

9 

430 

Schuvler  . 

14 

1488 

Seneca  . 

13 

2663 

Steuben  . 

44 

5428 

St.  Lawrence 

35 

5798 

Suffolk  . 

8 

947 

h-. 
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The  Tale  of  A  Rooster 


Ss 


By  Dr.  J. 

The  A.  A 


A  FARMER’S  wife 
in  South  Dakota 
told  me  this  story. 

They  had  a  rooster 
on  their  farm  that  for  two  years  had 
been  the  undisputed  boss  of  the 
barnyard  fowls.  He  ruled  the  roost 
and  the  other 
roosters.  Late 
last  summer  a 
young  cockerel 
disputed  the 
sway  of  the  old 
lord  of  the  flock. 
Many  fights  oc¬ 
curred,  and  fin¬ 
ally  the  young¬ 
er  bird,  drove 
the  old  fellow 
under  the  barn, 
whipped  and  hu¬ 
miliated.  Next 
day  the  old  roos¬ 
ter  was  found 
sitting  on  a 
manger  dejected 
and  gloomy.  He  refused  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  in  a  few  days  died  of 
broken  chicken  pride. 

Many  a  person,  like  that  old  roos¬ 
ter,  foolishly,  or  fowl-ishly,  imagines 
that  he  is  the  only  bird  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  not  so.  No  one  person  is 
wiser  or  stronger  than  every  other 
person.  While  a  certain  pride  is 
necessary  to  spur  us  to  noble  action, 
always  it  will  be  true  that 
“pride  g  o  e  t  h  before  a 
fall.”  Had  the  old  rooster 
been  wise,  he  would  have 
rejoiced  in  the  dawning 
greater  strength  of  the 
younger  cockerel,  and 
have  allowed  him  a  place 


W.  Holland 

Philosopher 


Dr.  John 


Holland 


to  scratch  and  crow 
to  his  heart’s  content. 

I  was  once  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  little  town 
baseball  team.  The  catcher  of  the 
team  was  very  proud  of  his  ability. 
During  the  summer  a  boy  from  the 
country  came  to  play  with  us,  and 
he  developed  a  very  rare  ability  to 
catch,  and  throw  to  second  base. 
When  the  captain  put  the  new 
youth  “behind  the  bat,”  the  for¬ 
mer  catcher  sulked  and  quit  play¬ 
ing.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  rooster 
in  him. 

We  must  not  blame  the  old  cock¬ 
erel,  for  he  had  but  a  scant  half 
thimble  of  brains.  A  rooster’s  crow 
is  bigger  than  his  mind.  But  God 
has  given  to  men  some  three  score 
ounces  of  gray  matter,  and  he  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  act  far  above  the  barn 
yard  fowl  plane. 

I  have  in  mind  a  family  of  boys 
who  left  the  farm  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  that  their  father  would 
give  them  no  chance  to  try  out  their 
new  ideas.  He  insisted  on  having  his 
own  way,  but  he  lost  his  boys. 

God  made  us  to  live  together  help¬ 
fully.  Read  that  wonderful  verse, 
“Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 
and  weep  with  them  that  weep.”  It 
is  easier  to  practice  the  second  clause 
of  that  verse  than  the 
first.  The  rejoicing  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Can  you  REJOICE  in 
every  good  fortune  that 
comes  to  others?  The  old 
rooster  could  not  do  it ! 


Sullivan  . 

13 

1369 

Tioga  . 

11 

1439 

Tompkins  . 

18 

3202 

Ulster  . 

14 

2281 

Warren  . 

4 

370 

Washington  .... 

16 

1972 

Wavne  . 

20 

4909 

Westchester  .... 

2 

299 

Wyoming  . 

14 

1842 

Yates  . . 

6 

894 

Totals  . 

873 

131548 

Total  Membership,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1931  .  131,548 

Membership,  November  15, 

1930  .  129,857 


Net  gain  for  year  .  1,691 

“The  silk  flag  which  for  the  past 
six  years  has  been  won  by  a  Grange 
in  six  different  counties,  this  year  goes 
back  in  one  of  these  same  counties, 
but  not  to  the  same  Grange.  I  want 
to  congratulate  Livingston  County  as 
being  the  first  County  in  the  State  hav¬ 
ing  the  flag  within  it  borders  for  the 
second  time.  Hunt  Grange  No.  1512  is 
the  winner  this  year  with  a  gain  of 
170%. 

“There  are  four  counties  in  the 
State  making  a  net  gain  of  10%  en¬ 
titling  the  Deputy  to  $10.00  in  gold, 
and  there  are  twenty-nine  other  coun¬ 
ties  making  a  net  gain  of  1  % ,  entitling 
each  of  these  Deputies  to  $5.00  in  gold. 

“There  are  also  seventy-four  Subor¬ 
dinate  Granges  in  the  State  making  a 
net  gain  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  which  gives  them  $5.00  in  gold 
and  eleven  Granges  making  a  net 
gain  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  members 
which  will  receive  $10.00  in  gold,  and 
two  Granges  making  a  net  gain  of 
seventy  to  one  hundred,  which  will  re¬ 
ceive  $15.00  in  gold  and  one  Grange 
No.  461,  in  Cortland  County  with  a 
net  gain  of  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
will  receive  $20.00  in  gold.  This  is  the 
greatest  net  gain  of  any  Grange  in  the 
State.” 

*  *  * 

At  the  National  Grange  meeting  last 
fall  a  considerable  number  of  Grangers 
were  presented  with  a  Golden  Sheaf 
certificate,  indicating  that  they  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Grange  for  fifty  years.  The 
names  of  these  Granges  were  printed 
by  American  Agriculturist  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Riley  presented  the  names 
of  a  number  of  additional  fifty-year 
members  who  completed  their  term  of 
service  since  the  last  session  of  the 
National  Grange.  They  are  as  follows: 

Homer  Boorom,  L.  C.  Bradley,  Mrs. 
Nellie  Bradley,  Emeline  E.  Grove,  John 
H.  Flagg,  Mary  C.  Flagg,  Chas.  W. 
Cozad,  Lottie  Von  Cleef  Burgdorf, 
Eliza  F.  Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Brown, 
Mrs.  Marybell  Thompson,  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  Parker,  Mrs.  Emily  Turner,  Al¬ 
len  A.  Gould,  Mrs.  Nettie  Taylor,  Hat¬ 
tie  Reed,  Mrs.  Bertha  V.  Goodrich. 
Riley  Goodrich,  Preston  C.  Meddaugh, 
Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Mrs.  Frances  A. 
Clark,  Frank  Underwood,  Geo.  Win¬ 
gate,  Eugene  Morse,  J.  W.  Dutton. 

Secretary  Riley  gave  a  very  encour¬ 
aging  report  on  Juvenile  Granges. 
Fifty-four  were  organized,  and  four 
re-organized  during  the  year,  making 
152  active  Juvenile  Granges  in  the 
State  with  a  membership  of  4,703, 
a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  1,540. 

Grangers  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
report  as  submitted,  which  shows  that 
New  York  State  Granges  are  in  as  fine 
a  position  as  they  have  ever  been^^l 
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FARM  ECONOMY 
♦  AND  ♦ 

FERTILIZER 


Investing  money  in  Armour 
Fertilizer  for  your  crop  is 
sound  economy.  It  will  re¬ 
duce  your  production  cost, 
and  that  is  always  good 
business. 

Get  the  lowest  possible 
crop  cost;  get  the  most  from 
your  labor,  your  seed  and 
overhead  expense  by  using 
Armour  Fertilizer  this 
spring.  There  are  grades  for 
every  crop  and  every  soil. 
See  your  Armour  dealer  now 
and  arrange  for  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

i/frmour  Fertilizer  WorAs  Chicago,  u^s.  a. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


fpGCR®, 

Fertilize^ 

v,  Ma fee  jW 
tvery  Acre  J 


Do  Its 
Best 


^ssssrsS 


Utility 


1000 

100 

1000 

9c 

8c 

7c 

9c 

8c 

7c 

He 

10c. 

9c 

12c 

lie 

10c 

13c 

12c 

11c 

Bred  Right 
Hatched  Right 
Shipped  Right 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY 
CHICKS  f'r‘ 

S  C.  White  Leghorns .  10c 

Si  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  10c 

Barred  Rocks . , .  1-c 

S.  C.  Reds .  13c 

S.  C  Black  Minorcas .  14c 

White  Rocks .  12c 

White  Wyandottes .  11c 

Buft  Rocks .  10c 

Jersey  Giants .  14c 

Partridge  Rocks .  11c 

Healthy  Vigorous  Chicks— 100%  live  delivery  guar,  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Terms  %  with  order,  balance  c.o.d. 
Our  22nd  year.  Catalog  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS— Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00  per  10C 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.6C32) .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C  Reds  . . .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.  $8.00  per  100;  Light  Mixed..  .$6.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EH  RENZELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

r)_,.  C,L,:oL-swith  trapnest  history.  Our  ex - 

Ly  cxy  Viu  elusive  business  for  seventeen 

years  has  been  breeding  better  White  Leghorns.  Mr. 
Van  Liew  reports  221  egg  flock  average  from  our  chicks. 
Buy  quality  chicks  and  get  eggs  in  quantity. 

P.  L.  GABRIEL,  ODESSA,  NEW  YORK 

ruiri^?  Tancred  &  Barron  Str.  White  Leghorns, 
GniLIVJ  58  100 ;  Barred  Rocks,  $10.  100;  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  $10,  100;  Mixed  $8,  100.  %c  less  .500  lots; 
lc  less  in  1.000  lots.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  Free 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  loo  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $  8  $37.50  $70 

S.  C.  8.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10  47.50  90 

L.  Mix.  $7-100;  H.  Mix.  $8-100.  100%  live  delivery. 
D.  A.  STIMELING,  R.D.  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA.  ■ 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS j 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Layers  j 
of  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  pep  100, 
$37.50  per  500,  $70.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Maeidesby^thidaems 

from  200  to  274  eggs  per  year.  Hanson-DeHart  strain 
$12  per  100.  Certified  chicks  $18  per  100.  Catalog  free. 

DANIELS  POULTRY  FARM,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the 
most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in 
cultivation. 

75  bu.  and 
upwards  per 
acre  are  fre¬ 
quent  with 
large  white 
meaty  grains 
weighing  42- 
44  lbs.  per  measured  bushel  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  secret 
of  its  immense  yield  lies  in  its 
great  vigor  of  plant.  You  can 
tell  them  from  any  other  oats 
from  the  time  they  first  appear 
through  the  ground.  It  has  a 
broad  blade  with  a  rich  deep 
green  color  and  its  wonderful 
vigor  enables  it  to  withstand  the 
cold  of  early  spring,  insect 
pests,  wet  and  dry  weather,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  variety  we 
have  ever  tried.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Write 
for  sample  and  our  exceptional 
low  prices.  Also  Seed  Com, 
Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Medium 
Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and  Bin¬ 
der  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue 
today. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS 

Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION 


LESS  POWER  MORE  WORK 


The  forged  edge  disks  on  Clark  “Cutaway”  Flex¬ 
ible  Tractor  Harrows  penetrate  easier — do  more 
work  with  less  power.  The  frame  is  flexible  enough 
for  thorough  disking  of  uneven  ground,  yet  the  rear 
gangs  do  not  loaf.  Unlike  those  found  on  some 
harrows,  they  do  their  full  share  of  the  work.  Disks 
unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years  against 
breaking  or  cracking.  Choice  of  cutout  or  solid 
disks.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  which  describes  22 
types  and  101  sizes  of  disk  implements.  Also 
special  tools  for  special  work. 


DARY  PHIf'K’Q  $8  Per  100  up.  thousands  hatch- 
*  Clilvivd  jng  fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensaok,  N.  J. 

rUIPYC  r  A  n  190  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
LniLftkij  G.vr.IA.  ijg.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light  $7. 
Del  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 

Barred  PnrlrprpU  Blood  3-5 “P’50’  EJ8s 

Rook  LOCKereiS.  a.  J.  DAY,  Auburn,  R.8,  N.  Y. 

,en  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 

ention  American  agriculturist 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Adjustment  of  Fertilizer 
Distributors  Necessary 

APPLICATION  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  such  crops  as  corn  and 
potatoes,  as  well  as  to  those  which 
naturally  require  more  intensive  cul¬ 
ture,  examples  of  which  might  be  to¬ 
bacco,  and  cabbage,  has  brought  into 
use  a  great  amount  of  distributing 
machinery. 

Fertilizer  distributing  equipment  has 
been  changed  somewhat  in  the  past  to 
bring  about  refinements  in  design,  but 
improvements  in  fertilizers  have  also 
come  about,  modern  equipment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  high  analysis  fertiliz¬ 
ers  now  in  general  use,  but  with  some 
of  the  older  machines  distribution  of 
the  pu-to-date  product  requires  adjust¬ 
ment,  repairs,  or  a  definite  resetting 
in  the  rate  of  calibration. 

In  either  instance,  strict  attention  to 
rate  of  distribution  is  necessary,  for 
the  high  analysis  fertilizers  now  avail¬ 
able  cannot  be  applied  in  as  large 
amounts  as  lower  analysis  products  or 
those  commonly  used  a  number  of 
years  ago,  without  almost  certain  dam¬ 
age  to  crops.  This  precaution  pertains 
to  application  at  the  time  of  planting, 
when  there  is  danger  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  chemical  and  seed. 

While  a  great  many  machines  now 
on  the  market  are  designed  so  that 
they  may  be  calibrated  to  distribute  a 
small  amount  of  fertilizer  per  acre, 
earlier  models  in  some  cases  must  be 
fitted  with  repairs  which  will  permit 
correct  rate  of  distribution.  In  the  lat- 
facturers  can  supply  such  repairs  or 
furnish  adequate  directions  for  proper 
ter  case,  implement  dealers  or  manu- 
adjustment. 

Plants  from  the  South 

Do  plants  purchased  from  southern 
states  do  well  when  put  in  the  field  in 
this  section? 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  the  trip 
from  south  to  north  should  put  any 
check  on  the  growth  of  these  plants^. 
Ordinarily,  of  course,  these  plants  are 
grown  out  of  doors  and  many  times 
are  sold  without  transplanting.  They 
are,  therefore,  much  lower  in  cost  than 
plants  grown  in  greenhouses  here  in  the 
north,  but  sometimes  not  so  good  in 
quality.  There  have  been  some  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  quality  of  these  plants 
from  the  south  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
veal  need  for  them,  and  if  you  get  one 
grower  who  gives  you  satisfaction  and 
buy  from  him  year  after  year,  there  is 
ho  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  get  good 
results. 


Succulent  Cover  Crops  Best 

Does  the  time  of  plowing  under  a  green 
crop  materially  affect  the  grpwth  of  the 
crop  which  follows? 

THERE  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
may  affect  a  crop.  In  the  first  place, 
such  cover  crops  as  rye  which  live  over 
the  winter  may  remove  too  much 
moisture  in  the  spring  if  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  too  late  and  therefore, 
leave  too  little  moisture  for  the  growth 
of  the  main  crop. 

The  second  way  the  growth  may  be 
affected  is  that  when  a  succulent  crop 
is  plowed  under  it  decays  quickly  and 
furnishes  plant  food  for  the  new  crop 
but  if  the  cover  crop  is  allowed  to  get 
woody  it  decays  slowly  and  may  act¬ 
ually  reduce  the  available  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  temporarily. 

State  Tax  Commission 
Reports 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

ers  concerning  these  proposals,  in  gen¬ 
eral  we  believe  they  will  be  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Certainly  if  they  are  enacted 
into  law  it  will  serve  to  further  relieve 
real  estate  of  the  burdensome  taxes 
which  it  has  carried  for  the  last 
few  years.  We  should  remember,  of 
course,  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  law.  If  you  are  in  favor 
of  these  proposals  we  suggest  that  you 
give  your  State  senators  and  assembly- 
men  your  hearty  and  active  support. 


TESTED i 

SINCE 


Hendersons 


SEEDS 

1847 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  1932 

If  you  will  mention  where  you  saw 
this  advertisement,  we  will  mail 
without  charge  Henderson’s  new 
catalogue,  “EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  GARDEN,”  and  the  new 
Henderson  25c  Rebate  Slip. 

Every  Rebate  Slip  Counts  as  Cash 
The  Henderson  Rebate  Slip,  when 
returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as 
25c  cash  payment  on  any  order  of 
Two  Dollars  or  over.  In  addition, 
we  will  include  with  your  order 
from  our  catalogue  amounting  to 
Two  Dollars  or  over,  without  extra 
charge,  our  Henderson  Specialty 
Colrection  of  six  of  our  best-known 
introductions : 

One  packet  each  of  Large  Early  Flowering 
Cosmos  (mixed).  New  Giant  Zinnias  (mixed), 
Giant  Single  Flowering  Petunias  (mixed). 
Invincible  Asters.  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies, 
and  Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas. 

“Everything  For  the  Garden” 

is  the  title  of  our  annual  catalogue.  For  1932 
it  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  with  32  full 
color  plates  and  hundreds  of  interesting  Illus¬ 
trations  direct  from  actual  photographs  of 
results  from  Henderson’s  seeds — the  finest  and 
most  complete  catalogue  we  ever  issued. 


PETER  HENDERSDNECD. 

35  Cortlandt  St.  NewYork 


Plan  for  the  Future 

Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for 
the  Prosperity  which  Is  bound  to 
come.  A  few  dollars  invested  in  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens  are 
“Home  Beautifiers"  and  enhance  its 
j  value. 

Re<*  RasPberrtes 


The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 

Certified  Viking 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality,  very  productivr, 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on  the  market.  A 
money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  including 
New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for  Catalog  (it's 
free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Horticultural 
Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

"The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’ 


J  Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
w  Ospraymo.  High, 

WlAj  constant  pressure  guar - 
N  v  antced.  Revolving  paddles 
flOyr  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
'  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
■C  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 

jwv  large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 

\  ’  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept,  c,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Jj 

Chock  full  of  low  prices  on  the  finest  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and  garden 
— also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops  and 
highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid  from 
now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to  you 
from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tyAile  today 


“Blue 

Ribbon” 


RASPBERRY 

World's  Largest  Black  Cap 

New.  early,  fruit  twice  usual  size.  Enormously  pro¬ 
ductive.  Hardy.  Strong  tips.  $1.00  for  five;  $2.00  for 
dozen  postpaid.  Send  for  Catalog  FREE.  49th  year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  241,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


fUOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1. 40— W.Pine.S  1-60 

Well  made  with  cross-bar  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  -  $1.90  Per  Box 
Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers  —  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains 
Write  to-day  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 
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You 

CAN’T  swap 

a  good  egg 
for  a  poor  one 

.  .  .  after  you’ve 
mixed  the  cake 

BAKING  CAKES  is  that  much 
like  making  crops.  You  can’t 
change  fertilizers  after  you  have 
planted  your  crop. 

Before  you  plant,  you’ve  got  to 
choose  one  fertilizer.  You’ll  have 
to  win  or  lose  on  that  one. 

Your  whole  year’s  work  de¬ 
pends  on  it,  so  choose  the  right 
make  of  fertilizer.  Choose  a  V-C 
brand — it’s  sure  to  be  good,  sure 
to  be  well  made.  V-C  fertilizers 
are  known  everywhere.  You  can 
rely  on 


FERTILIZERS 


TV7 

Vibginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Sales  offices  in  seventeen  cities 
Dealers  at  all  distribution  points 

A  lifetime  of  experience  guides  the  careful 
“making  of  V-C  fertilizers,  and  years  of 
laboratory  research  constantly  open  new 
ways  for  malcing  them  better.  Accuracy 
comes  first  in  V-C's  39  modern  factories— 
but  service,  yours  for  the  asking,  comes  next 
m  V-C ’ s  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Richmond 
and  among  V-C’s  representatives  everywhere. 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Bees  and  Fruit  Pollination 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
thoroughly  sold  on  strong  healthy 
hives  and  believe  them  to  be  the  only 
type  of  colony  for  the  orchardist  to 
consider.  We  contracted  with  the  same 
bee  man  for  this  past  year  and  had  him 
place  the  hives  in  about  the  same  lo¬ 
cation.  The  bees  came  in  May  11,  1931. 
The  1931  bloom  season  however  was 
far  from  ideal.  The  temperature  during 
bloom  was  rarely  over  65  degrees  and 
we  had  continual  rains  and  showers. 
The  bees  seemed  to  fly  low  the  first  few 
days  and  worked  dandelions  consider¬ 
ably.  There  were  a  few  hours  however, 
during  several  days  when  they  worked 
for  awhile  rather  well  during  McIntosh 
bloom.  We  had  showery  weather  and 
considerable  cool  weather  during  Spy 
bloom  and  there  was  very  little  weather 
for  bees  to  work  properly.  We  had  bou¬ 
quets  in  two  blocks  and  Romes  bloom¬ 
ing  in  others.  The  bees  worked  in  shel¬ 
tered  locations  one  or  two  days  and  a 
few  hours  work  in  all  blocks  one  day. 
Hives  were  closed  up  May  21  and 
moved  May  22. 

As  one  might  expect,  due  to  the  rel¬ 
atively  poor  pollination  period  during 
1931 — perhaps  as  poor  as  one  could 
imagine  during  Spy  bloom — our  crop 
was  smaller.  It  was  fully  one-third  less 
than  1930.  Greenings  bloomed  scantily 
and  set  poorly.  One  isolated  block  of 
young  McIntosh  trees  with  plenty  of 
Duchess  and  Delicious  bouquets  set 
only  fair  15  or  20  rows  from  hives  while 
near  the  hives  on  an  area  four  rows 
wide  between  blocks  of  Wealthy  and 
Rome  they  set  well.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  large  crop  in  1930  had 
some  influence  on  total  crop  this  past 
year  and  also  that  conditions  for  set 
were  not  ideal. 

Some  Conclusions 

Some  conclusions  might  be  drawn 
from  this  practical  use  of  bees.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  are  very  essential  in 
commercial  apple  growing  especially  if 
the  grower  trims,  sprays,  fertilizes, 
thins  and  does  other  operations  care¬ 
fully.  It  also  appears  that  bees  are  val¬ 
uable  in  years  of  ideal  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  as  well  as  being  vitally  valuable 
in  years  when  temperatures  are  low 
and  skies  cloudy.  We  may  have  been 
under-estimating  the  value  of  cross  pol¬ 
lination  on  varieties  that  are  not  self- 
sterile.  Bouquets  are  well  worth  the 
time  and  effort  taken  to  prepare  them 
for  use.  Strong  healthy  hives  are  es¬ 
sential.  Low  vitality  or  low  weight 
hives  or  packages  are  a  waste  of 
money.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  bees 
from  a  reliable  large  bee  keeper  that 
knows  enough  to  prepare  his  hives  in 
advance  and  have  them  built  up  ready 
to  charge  the  blooms  as  soon  as  they 
are  released  in  the  orchard.  Spacing 
depends  on  the  weather  which  cannot 
be  foretold  too  far  in  advance.  In  years 
of  low  temperatures  and  little  sun  five 
colonies  in  a  group  or  less  perhaps 
might  be  wise  if  one  can  get  them  dis¬ 
tributed.  In  good  years  perhaps  50  in  a 
group  would  be  satisfactory  if  the 
acreage  to  be  covered  were  not  too 
large.  The  answer  is  to  prepare  both 
ways  and  place  them  according  to  the 
block  to  be  covered,  shelter,  etc.  iri 
blocks  of  from  five  to  twenty  hives. 

We  are  leaving,  wherever  feasible, 
Duchess  among  McIntosh  and  are  con¬ 
sidering  transplanting  young  ones  in 
McIntosh  blocks.  We  are  grafting  one 
row  of  McIntosh  to  Delicious  solid  in 
one  young  block  so  that  this  row  is  not 
over  eight  trees  from  the  borders  and 
with  other  varieties  touching  on  three 
sides.  In  our  new  plantings  we  are 
using  blocks  of  four  rows  of  McIntosh 
with  Starking  on  either  side  for  pol- 
linzers  and  the  same  with  Cortland  and 
Greening.  For  Spy  we  use  Gallia 
Beauty  and  we  are  setting  Rome  and 
Gallia  Beauty  into  our  older  Spy  blocks 
in  place  of  poorer  varieties.  We  have 
several  small  blocks  of  Spy  and  Green¬ 
ings  where  we  have  to  rely  on  bouquets 
or  else  introduce  some  pollinizing  va¬ 
riety  as  a  filler  just  for  bloom.' We  try 
to  place  our  bees  so  they  have  to  work 
across  these  blocks  to  reach  other 
varieties. 


DIBBLE’S 


TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

and  many  of  them  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  known. 
ALFALFA  SEED  Lowest  since  before  the  War. 
CloveP  Seed  Values  lowest  of  the  present  century. 
TIMOTHY  SEED  at  just  Vz  last  year’s  prices. 
Timothy— Alsike  Natural  mixture,  the  Seeding 
Bargain  of  the  year.  Quotations  never  so  low  as  now. 
Seed  OatS  weighing  38-40  lbs.,  live  &  let  live  prices 
SEED  BARLEY— Alph  a — the  best  variety  grown. 

FROM  OUR  FARM  TO  YOURS 

SEED  CORN — Magnificent  Crop  of  splendid  qual¬ 
ity.  Thousands  of  bushels,  several  varieties,  95% 
to  98%  germination,  as  low  as  $1.50  per  bushel,  a 
few  slightly  higher. 

SEED  POTATOES  State  Certified,  College  in¬ 
spected  and  Selected,  grown  from  Certified  Seed,  at 
less  than  V2  last  year’s  prices.  The  lowest  quotations 
we  have  ever  made. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Money  Saving  Price 
List  FREE.  Send  for  yours  today. 

BUT  DIRECT  —  SAVE  MONET 

Use  the  coupon  or  a  Postal  Card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedg rower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  catalog  and  money  saving  Price  List. 

Name  _ _ 

P.  O . . . - . - . 

State  . . . . - . — . 


urji.  for  Prices  and  Circulars  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  |  "When  W riting  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  tO 
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DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 

inn 


H  mu  _ .  _ _ 

OIL  E 


mu 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
PARAD1CHL0R0BENZENE 


SULPHUR  DUSTS 

—  with  and  without  arsenical 


BORDEAUX  DUST 


Your  profit  depends  on  the  SIZE,  COLOR 
and  PERFECTION  of  the  fruit  you  help 
your  trees  to  yield.  “Fancy”  fruit  com¬ 
mands  the  price.  You  cannot  make  money 
growing  low  grade  or  cull  fruit.  The  more 
intelligent  your  SPRAYING  the  more  profit 
in  your  commission  house  checks. 

It  costs  money  to  spray  an  orchard.  If  you  use 
good  materials  you  GET  YOUR  INVEST¬ 
MENT  BACK,  plus  a  profit.  If  you  make  a 
mistake  in  choosing  quality,  you  risk  more 
than  just  the  loss  of  the  money  invested  in 
labor  and  spray  materials.  NO  ONE  MAKES 
A  MISTAKE  IN  CHOOSING  “ORCHARD 
BRAND”  MATERIALS.  Their  reputation 
is  based  on  known  reliability. 

Every  grower,  who  is  interested  in  greater 
profits,  should  read  over  our  1932  “Cash 
Crops”.  It’s  free,  for  the  asking. 


Clip  the  Coupon^ 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 

— Buffalo,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  your 
1932  orchard  manual  “Cash  Crops” 


|  Name..... 

|  Address 


BORDEAUXJta 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Class 

»  Fluid  Milk 
2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk 
Soft  Cheese  . 
Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 


3 


Dairymen’s 

League 

1.79 

1.36 

1.61 


1.50 


Sheffield 

Producers 

1.69 

1.35 


1-35 


Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931.  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  Continues  Unsettled 

CREAMERY  SALTED  Feb  6,  Jan.  30,  Feb.  7, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra  _  22% -22%  23  27(4-28 

Extra  (92sc.) _  21%  22  27 

84-91  score  _  21  -21%  19  -21%  2314-26(4 

Lower  Grades  _ _  18(4-20%  I7%-18%  22(4-23 

During  the  first  week  in  February  the 
butter  market  continued  unsettled,  al¬ 
though,  up  to  Friday,  prices  did  not 
change.  On  Friday  there  was  a  frac¬ 
tional  loss  on  the  higher  scoring  marks, 
while  low  grades  held  firm.  It  was  the 
scarcity  of  intermediate  and  low  grade 
butter  in  the  face  of  active  demand  for 


Notice  to  Producer  Creditors  of  Eastern 
Milk  &  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  to 
Present  Claims 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  the 
Eastern  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  for  milk 
or  cream  of  his  own  production  sold  to 
said  Eastern  Milk  &  Cream  Co;,  Inc.,  is 
hereby  required  to  file  with  the  under¬ 
signed  Commissioner  at  the  State  Office 
Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  verified  state¬ 
ment  of  such  claim  on  or  before  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1932. 

Dated:  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  13,  1932. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


CATTLE 


T.B.  TESTED  MILK  COWS  T^fTor 

sale.  Delivered  free  75  miles  on  hard  surfaced  roads. 
Route  22.  Phone  9F5.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
3-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  fm  Sale ! 


$3.50  each  Express  Paid 

Big  type  Chester  <fe  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OTC 
crossed — 7-8  wks.  old.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our 
pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  For  service  and 
good  pigs  give  us  a  trial.  Vaccination  25c  if  needed. 

WILLIAM  GABRIEL.  LEXINGTON.  MASS.  R.F.D. 


QUALITY  PIGS 
DAILEY  STOCK  FARM, 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

6-8  Weeks  Old,  $3  00  each  —  8-10  Weeks  Old  $3.25  each 
12  Weeks  Extras  $4.00  each 

Berkshire  &  Chester,  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 
Heavy  boned,  hardy  stock.  The  kind  that  grows  fast  and 
make*  real  good  hogs.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  No  crating  charge  On  orders  of  6  pigs  or 
more  we  pay  the  express.  Our  guarantee:— A  square 
deal  at  all  times. 


FEEDERS  OF  QUALITY 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  White 
cross  All  large  goyvthy  pigs  ready  to  feed,  pigs 
7-8  weeks  old  $2.75  each:  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.  and  if  in  any  way  not 
satisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  expense.  Chester 
White  Barrons  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each.  Crating  free. 
WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St,.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


these  lines,  that  held  the  market.  On 
Monday,  February  1,  the  firmness  that 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  market  on 
January  30,  had  disappeared.  Business 
was  no  more  than  steady.  On  Tuesday, 
February  2,  the  market  opened  a  little 
firmer  and  the  situation  looked  pretty 
good  until  advices  from  Chicago  re¬ 
ported  a  sharp  decline  in  the  mid-West 
which  in  turn  had  a  sympathetic  effect 
on  the  New  York  trade.  Wednesday’s 
market  was  spotty  and  the  trade  was 
following  a  free  selling  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  marked  scarcity  in 
the  offerings  of  intermediate  and  lower 
grades.  For  instance,  91  score  and  92 
score  goods  were  selling  at  22c  and  90 
score  was  only  one-quarter  cent  below. 
On  Friday  the  bear  interest  was  still 
at  work  and  although  receipts  were 
somewhat  lighter  and  in  spite  of  good 
clearance  in  most  quarters,  there  was 
still  a  considerable  surplus  of  top 
grades.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  market  is  so  keen  for  inter¬ 
mediate  grade  butter  all  of  a  sudden, 
when  for  the  same  money  it  can  buy 
butter  of  higher  quality.  There  is  a 
joker  in  the  pile  somewhere.  Obviously 
if  there  were  any  sharp  increase  in  the 
supply  of  intermediate  and  lower 
grades  the  market  would  suffer  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  sudden  break. 

On  February  5  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  11,485,000  pounds  of  butter.  On 
the  same  week  day  last  year  they  held 
26,888,000  pounds.  From  January  29  to 
February  5  holdings  in  storage  were  re¬ 
duced  587,000  pounds.  During  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  storage  stocks  were 
reduced  2,273,000  pounds. 

As  the  market  came  to  a  close  there 
was  nothing  in  the  situation  that  re¬ 
flected  any  material  change  in  the  out¬ 
look.  There  is  so  much  butter  available 
that  the  market  would  do  well  to  hold 
steady. 


Cheese  Remains  Unchanged 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  _ 

Fresh  Average 

Held  Fancy  _ 

Held  Average  ... 


Feb.  6.  Jan.  30.  Feb.  7, 
1932  1932  1931 

13  -14(4  13  -14(4  18  -19 
12  12 

16(4-18  I6'/Z- 18  21(4-22(4 


The  same  old  tune  is  being  sung  for 
the  cheese  market  that  has  prevailed 
for  several  weeks,  there  is  nothing  new. 
Trade  is  quiet  on  practically  all  des¬ 
criptions  of  cheese  except  the  finest 
selections  of  held  cheese  of  sharp, 
snappy  flavor  and  high  quality. 

During  the  first  week  in  February 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  ,  reports  in¬ 
creased  their  storage  holdings  approxi¬ 
mately  23,000  pounds.  During  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year  holdings 
were  reduced  288,000  pounds.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  the  ten  cities  reported  cold 
storage  holdings  totaling  11,086,000 
pounds.  On  the  same  day  last  year  they 
reported  holdings  totaling  12,566,000 
pounds.  Considering  the  statistical  sit¬ 
uation,  namely  that  storage  holdings 
have  started  to  increase  and  that  our 
storage  holdings  closely  approximate 
those  of  a  year  ago,  it  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  a  revision  of  prices  down¬ 
ward,  especially  since  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  is  experiencing  such  hard  going. 


Egg  Prices  Unchanged 

NEARBY  WHITE  Feb.  6,  Jan.  30.  Feb.  7, 


HENNERY 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Selected  Extras  _ 

20  (4-22  (4 

20% 

-22(4 

23 

-25 

Average  Extras  _ 

20 

20 

22 

-22% 

Extra  Firsts  . . 

19 

-19(4 

18 '4 

-19 

20%-2l 

Firsts  . . . - 

18 

-18(4 

18 

20 

Undergrades  _ 

Pullets  . 

17 

15 

-16 

21 

-24 

Pewees  . — 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  _ _ 

22 

-23 

22 

-23% 

18 

-20% 

Gathered  . — 

18(4-20% 

18 

-21 

Prices  of  nearby  eggs  in  the  New 
York  market  held  steady  during  the 
first  week  in  February.  The  cold  weath¬ 
er  that  recently  swept  over  the  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  the  central  west  ap¬ 
parently  diminished  collections,  for  the 
central  western  markets  have  strength¬ 
ened  materially,  Chicago  having 
reached  a  slightly  higher  level  than 
New  York  during  the  first  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  New  York  market  has  been 
considerably  off  color  for  several  days. 
Under  the  circumstances  existing  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  it  is  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  market  would  be  uncertain. 
Business  is  more  or  less  of  a  hand  to 
mouth  character  and  there  is  a  general 
lack  of  confidence  that  forestalls  any 
business  on  a  future  basis.  We  still  in¬ 
sist  that  if  the  retail  distributing  trade 


were  to  keep  its  prices  in  closer  line 
with  the  wholesale  market  it  would  in¬ 
crease  business,  turn  over,  etc.  and  give 
a  stronger  tone  to  the  entire  market. 
During  the  first  week  in  February  some 
lines  of  refrigerators  were  held  in  a 
higher  price,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  holdings  at  present  exceed  those 
of  a  year  ago.  On  February  5  the  ten 
cities  reported  storage  stocks  totaling 
511,000  cases.  On  the  same  week  day 
last  year  they  reported  458,000  cases. 
From  January  29  to  February  5,  83,000 
cases  came  out  of  storage.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  129,000  cases 
moved  out. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Better 


Feb.  6, 

Jan.  30,  Feb.  7, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  _ 

20-21 

16-18 

20-22 

Leghorn  _ 

19-20 

16-17 

17-19 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

18-23 

20-22 

23-28 

!  oghnrn  ' 

16-17 

16-18 

21-22 

BROILERS 

25-138 

Colored  _ 

15-23 

15-22 

Leghorn  . 

17-19 

16-18 

32-35 

Old  Roosters  . 

-13 

1  1 

15-16 

Capons  . 

27-30 

25-30 

37-40 

T  urkeys  . . 

20-30 

15-32 

30-40 

Ducks,  Nearby  . . 

19-25 

19-25 

25-26 

Geese  . . 

14-15 

14-15 

19 

The  bright  spot 

in  the 

markets 

for 

the  week  ending  February  6  was  the 
live  poultry  market.  Business  was  good 
all  week  and  prices  showed  improve¬ 
ment.  Trade  opened  on  February  1  with 
good  prospects  for  the  week.  The  visible 
supply  was  obviously  light  and  pre¬ 
viously  low  prices  had  stimulated  sat¬ 
isfactory  consumer  demand.  The  live 
poultry  trade  viewed  the  situation  in  a 
very  conservative  manner  and  main¬ 
tained  a  schedule  that  kept  the  market 
in  a  healthy  state  for  the  entire  week. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  week  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  force  prices 
up  a  peg  or  two  but  there  is  no  telling 
what  might  have  happened.  A  few 
weeks  ago  practically  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  prevailed  and  prices  were  forced 
too  high  with  the  result  that  disaster 
followed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  the  market  almost  got  away 
and  threatened  a  smash-up.  All  kinds 
of  fowls  have  sold  well.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Leghorns  have  been  practically  on 
par  with  colored  stock.  Chickens  and 
pullets  have  also  been  scarce.  Rock 
pullets  brought  as  high  as  24c  to  26c 
with  some  sales  at  a  premium  where 
small  lots  were  concerned.  The  Chinese 
New  Year  helped  the  market  a  lot  and 
stimulated  the  demand  for  pullets  and 
capons,  the  latter  bringing  from  27c  to 
30c.  Broilers  opened  up  under  quiet  de¬ 
mand  but  on  Wednesday  they  began  to 
improve  and  the  fanciest  closed  in  good 
shape. 

Bean  Market  Very  Quiet 

The  bean  market  is  still  very  quiet. 
Demand  is  extremely  light  for  practi¬ 
cally  all  varieties,  several  of  which 
have  dropped  to  a  slightly  lower  level 
than  last  week.  Marrows  range  from 
$1.50  to  $3;  peas  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Med¬ 
ium  Great  Northern  $2.25  to  $2.85;  Red 
Kidneys  $2.50  to  $3.15;  White  Kidneys 
$4.25  to  $4.75;  Round  Cranberry  $4.50 
to  $5;  Yellow  Eyes  $3.50  to  $4.25. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Weak  early,  tone  stronger 
later.  Prime  $7  to  $8;  fair  to  good  $6 
to  $7;  others  down  to  $5.  Cows  easier. 
Heavy  $4  to  $4.50;  others  range  down 
as  low  as  $1.50  for  light,  price  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality.  Bulls  easier.  Best  $3.25 
to  $3.75;  others  at  $2  to  $3;  a  few 
reached  $4. 

VEALERS — Nearby  veal  calves 
scarce  and  prime  stock  has  sold  well. 
The  choicest,  if  here,  would  bring  $10 
to  $11  with  fair  to  good  at  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  others  range  to  $4.50  for  small 
stock. 

LAMBS — Fairly  active  tending  to 
advance  slightly.  Prime  $7  to  $7.60; 
others  from  $4  to  $6.50. 

HOGS— $4  to  $5. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— 
Receipts  moderate  during  the  week. 
Trading  slow  all  through.  Market  de¬ 
clined  during  the  week  and  closed  weak 
and  not  cleaned  up.  Fresh  receipts  per 
pound:  Choice,  all  weights,  ll-12c  a 
few  extra  fancy,  90-120  lbs.,  at  a  pre¬ 
mium;  fair  to  good,  8-llc;  small,  50 
lbs.  and  under,  6-7c. 

DRESSED  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— 
Receipts  moderate  during  the  week,  de¬ 


mand  slow  and  limited  all  through  and 
carryovers  daily.  Market  weak.  Per 
head,  poor  to  fancy,  $2.00-6.00,  mostly 
$4.00-5.00.  Imitations,  $1.00-3.00. 

DRESSED  DOMESTIC  RABBITS— 
Receipts  and  demand  light,  prices 
ranging  from  15-20c  per  pound. 

LIVE  DOMESTIC  RABBITS— Re¬ 
ceipts  moderate  all  through  the  week. 
Trading  slow.  Market  irregular,  10-15c 
per  pound. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Feb.  6, 

Jan.  30, 

Feb.  7, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.58% 

.58% 

.83% 

Corn,  (May) . . 

.39% 

.40% 

.67% 

Oats  (May). . . 

.25% 

.25% 

.33% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2,  Red _ 

.73% 

.74% 

.95 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel _ 

.50% 

.51% 

.83% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.36% 

.37% 

.44% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . . . 

18.25 

19.00 

24.00 

Spring  Bran  . . 

14.00 

14.50 

18.50 

Hard  Bran  . . 

16  00 

16.50 

21.50 

Standard  Mids  . . 

1 3  50 

14.50 

16.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

17.00 

17.50 

22.50 

Flour  Mids  . . 

15.50 

16.00 

19.50 

Red  Doq  . 

16.00 

16.50 

20.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

19.00 

17.50 

26.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

16  00 

16.50 

26.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

16.00 

18.00 

28.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

15.50 

16.50 

32.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

23.50 

23.50 

34.00 

36%  C  S.  Meal . . 

18.50 

19.00 

29.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

19.50 

20.00 

31.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.50 

21.00 

32.50 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 

32.00 

32.50 

33.00 

Beet  Pulp  . 

19.00 

19.50 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Yr.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Prices  Firmer 

The  hay  market  improved  during  the 
first  week  in  February.  All  terminals 
reported  light  receipts.  This  fact  and 
an  active  demand  strengthened  prices 
and  most  lines  gained  $1  per  ton  over 
the  prices  that  prevailed  during  the 
last  week  in  January.  The  market 
closed  on  February  6  steady  to  firm. 
There  is  very  little  No.  1  hay  available, 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings  consisting  of 
fair  grade  No.  2  down  to  sample.  Tim¬ 
othy  brought  all  the  way  from  $14  to 
$19;  sample  hay  $10  to  $12;  light 
clover  mixed  $12  to  $18“;  grass  mixtures 
range  from  $11  to  $17.  The  straw  mar¬ 
ket  is  without  feature,  oat  bringing  $11 
and  rye  $19  to  $20. 

Philadelphia  quotations  on  hay  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  still  ranging  from  $14 
to  $17.  Straw  prices  also  remain  at 
$14.50  to  $15  for  rye  straw;  $10  to  $11 
for  oat  and  wheat. 

In  Boston  the  demand  is  quiet  but 
receipts  are  only  moderate  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  situation  holds  about  steady. 
Boston  reports  heavy  offerings  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  alfalfa  with  very  little  de¬ 
mand,  U.  S.  No.  1  being  quoted  at  $26. 
Timothy  prices  range  from  $18.50  down 
to  $16  depending  on  grade;  Eastern 
coarse  $17.50;  Eastern  medium  $16.50; 
Eastern  fine  $15.50;  red  clover  mixed 
$17.50;  alsyke  clover  mixed  $18.50. 

In  the  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Trade 

Accumulations  of  Maine  potatoes 
were  cut  down  somewhat  during  the 
first  week  in  February,  incoming  sup¬ 
plies  having  been  somewhat  lighter. 
However,  potatoes  are  not  moving  any 
too  well  and  at  the  close  the  market 
was  no  more  than  easy.  Maines  were 
quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  100  pound 
sack  with  Long  Islands  at  $1.65  to 
$1.85.  New  potatoes  in  from  Florida, 
Bermuda,  Cuba,  Porta  Rico  and  other 
southern  points  are  on  the  market  and 
causing  no  little  confusion  to  the  old 
potato  dealers.  However,  where  con¬ 
sumers  are  buying  on  the  basis  of  cents 
per  bushel,  new  potatoes  are  out  of  the 
picture. 

Onions  experienced  fairly  good  trad¬ 
ing  during  the  first  week  in  February. 
Prices  were  well  sustained  especially  on 
fancy  stock  and  the  market  was  full 
steady.  Eastern  Yellows  are  still  quoted 
at  $4  to  $4.50  per  100  pound  bag. 

Cabbage  from  New  York  State,  now 
that  it  is  getting  a  little  scarcer,  is 
beginning  to  show  a  little  improvement. 
During  the  first  week  in  February  it 
advanced  to  the  point  where  it  was 
bringing  $20  to  $22  per  ton  in  bulk. 

Carrots  are  doing  better,  trending 
upward.  On  February  6  they  closed  at 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  190  pound  bag  and 
at  $1  to  $1.25-  for  washed  stock  per 
basket. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Grange  Favors  Organization ,  Cooperation  and  Fax  Reduction 


ORGANIZATION  and  cooperation  were 
stressed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  at  Albany  on 
February  2-4,  as  the  only  way  in  which 
problems  facing  New  York  State  agricul¬ 
ture  could  be  met.  What  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  along  the  line  of  cooperative  ac¬ 
tivity  was  outlined  by  such  prominent 
speakers  as  H.  E.  Babcock,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change;  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League;  and  Dr.  George 
F.  Warren,  head  of  the  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  department  at  Cornell.  Dr.  War¬ 
ren  discussed  methods  of  tax  collection 
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I  We  Have  a  New  Address 

v  /Y  N  February  1,  the  editorial  (? 
S  \J  and  advertising  departments  ^ 
/[  of  the  American  Agriculturist  j) 
will  move  to  their  new  home  at  (? 
415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  *. 
City.  Our  subscription  and  print-  j) 
ing  departments  remain  at  10  (? 
North  Cherry  Street,  Pough-  A 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Remember  to  send  JJ 
all  mail  to  our  new  address  at  (? 
415  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
(l,  York  City,  as  otherwise  your 
J  reply  will  be  delayed. 
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to  illustrate  how  the  cost  of  government 
might  be  reduced.  He  said  that  the  State 
has  a  tax  collector  for  each  rural  school 
district  and  town.  Only  five  states  west 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  now 
using  this  antiquated  system  of  tax  col¬ 
lection  and  Dr.  Warren  estimates  that  at 
least  $300,000  annually  could  be  saved 
farmers  and  other  persons  living  outside 
of  incorporated  villages  if  all  taxes  were 
collected  through  the  county  treasurer’s 
office. 

On  Wednesday  evening  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Joe  Hanley  of  Washington, 
and  the  pageant  “The  Farmer  of  Mount 
Vernon”  directed  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Arthur,  assisted  by  a  large  group  of 
helpers  representing  Colonial  times,  were 
very  interesting.  The  Boy  Scouts,  the 
West  Sand  Lake  Orchestra  and  Reverend 
Tucker  as  song  leader  was  also  on  the 
program  followed  by  an  impressive  mem¬ 
orial  service  for  deceased  members. 

Also  on  Wednesday  evening  the  speak¬ 
ing  contest  at  which  representatives  of 
the  State  Schools  of  Agriculture  com¬ 
peted  was  voted  a  success  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  that  it  be  repeated  next 
year.  Sterling  Tuttle  of  Farmingdale,  with 
his  talk  “Today’s  Agricultural  Situation” 
took  first  place  in  this  contest.  Wayne 
Seaman  of  Canton  took  second  place  with 
his  talk  “Is  An  Agricultural  Education 
Advisable?”  and  Peter  King  of  Alfred, 
took  third  place  with  his  talk  “The  Ex¬ 
port  Debenture  Plan.” 

Juvenile  Grange  activities  were  an  im-' 
portant  part  of  the  program  and  Bethle¬ 
hem  Juvenile  Grange  initiated  a  class  of 
267  candidates  in  a  splendid  manner. 

Mrs.  Susan  Freestone,  National  Grange 
superintendent  of  juveniles,  also  made  her 
report  and  presented  the  Honor  Grange 
Banner  to  sixteen  juvenile  Granges. 

At  the  final  session  on  Thursday,  with 
664  voting  delegates  present,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected :  Breaking  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  40  years’  standing,  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone  of  Interlaken  was  reelected  Master ; 
Overseer,  Raymond  Cooper,  Oswego; 
Lecturer,  Elizabeth  Arthur,  Lowville ; 
Steward,  Van  C.  Whittemore,  Canton; 
Assistant  Steward,  Dana  Waldron,  Wol¬ 
cott;  Chaplain,  Reverend  Dean,  Roches¬ 
ter;  Secretary,  F.  J.  Riley,  Sennett; 
Treasurer,  John  Kluss,  Hamburg;  Gate¬ 
keeper,  Timothy  Thomas,  Cazenovia; 
Flora,  Blanch  Clemmons,  Dansville;  Po¬ 
mona,  Ida  Polter,  Hammondsport ;  Ceres, 
Mary  Stafford,  Peru ;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Mabel  Cleveland,  Bloomville ; 
Member  executive  committee,  George  Rit¬ 
ter,  Edmonton. 

Among  the  most  important  features  of 
the  session  were  the  resolutions  presented 
by  the  various  Pomona  Granges  of  the 
State  in  which  tax  reduction  was  an  im¬ 
portant  feature.  One  of  the  many  reso¬ 
lutions  was  that  any  revision  of  the  tax 
system  in  New  York  State  should  provide 
as  its  first  and  most  important  part  that 
the  total  tax  burden  should  be  distributed 
so  that  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  tax  raised  should  come  from  tax  on 
real  estate.  The  Medina  Grange  recom¬ 
mended  in  amplifying  this  resolution  that 
public  expenditures  be  cut  down  and  more 
efficient  methods  and  labor  be  required ; 
that  over-lapping  departments  be  com¬ 
bined  and  employees  be  reduced  to  small¬ 
est  number  for  efficiency;  that  pay  of  all 
State  officers  and  employees  be  reduced 
in  same  proportion  that  common  labor 
and  farm  produce  has  been  reduced;  that 
Pay  of  sheriffs,  county  and  town  clerks, 
collectors  and  supervisors  be  put  on  a 
salary  basis ;  that  appropriations  for 
Parks  and  parkways  be  reduced  one  half 


and  amount  of  reduction  be  applied  to 
building  of  farm  to  market  roads ;  that 
pay  of  school  superintendent  of  schools 
be  diminished  20  per  cent;  that  minimum 
wage  for  school  teachers  be  abolished ; 
that  old  age  pension  be  abolished. 

Two  or  three  interesting  resolutions, 
including  one  made  by  Franklin  County 
asking  an  amendment  to  the  present 
motor  vehicle  law  so  that  car  registration 
might  be  made  for  a  period  of  nine 
months  as  well  as  present  periods  of  six 
or  three  months  were  passed. 

A  resolution  with  which  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  ardently  in  favor  is  one 
presented  by  the  Onondaga  delegation  in 
which  the  State  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  is  asked  to  institute  rules  to 
prevent  further  importation  into  New 
York  State  of  dairy  cattle  that  has  not 
been  blood  tested  for  contagious  abortion. 


Grange  -  League  -  Federation  Ex¬ 
change  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

’T'HE  Grange  League  Federation  Ex- 
change  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Al¬ 
bany  along  with  the  State  Grange.  H.  E. 
Babcock  general  manager,  reported  that 
the  experiment  in  marketing  of  New  York 
eggs  in  New  York  City,  by  the  G.  L.  F. 
has  been  successful  but  that  farmers  in 


In  all  probability  all  these  recommen¬ 
dations  will  not  be  put  into  effect.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  they  were. 
For  example,  it  seems  that  in  these  times 
the  county  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  are 
even  more  essential  than  they  are  in  nor¬ 
mal  times.  The  recommendations  do  show 
one  thing ;  namely,  the  feeling  that  rural 
people  have  that  some  form  ^of  tax  re¬ 
trenchment  is  essential. 

The  Livington  County  Taxpayers  As¬ 
sociation  has  effected  a  permanent  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  following  officers :  Presi¬ 
dent,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Geneseo; 
vice  president,  John  F.  Connor  of  Mount 
Morris ;  treasurer,  James  J.  Griffin,  Cone- 
sus ;  secretary,  Elliott  A.  Horton,  Gene¬ 
seo;  advisory  committee,  James  W.  Wads¬ 
worth,  Jr.,  John  F.  Connor,  W.  Vallance 
Hamilton,  Frank  K.  Cook,  E.  Walter 
Moses,  James  J.  Griffin,  James  R.  Hanna, 
John  G.  Kramer;  director  of  publicity, 
Walter  B.  Sanders. 


Milk  Producers  File  Claims 
Against  Shepard  Dairy 

RODUCERS  of  milk  in  Attica,  Linden, 
Alexander,  Sardinia,  Batavia,  East 
Bethany  and  Darien  Center  are  now  filing 
claims  with  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  case  of  the  Shepard  Dairy, 
of  Buffalo,  for  milk  purchased  in  the  sum¬ 


Master  Farmer  Banquet  on  February  18 

A  YEAR  ago  many  who  wished  to  attend  the  Master  Farmer  banquet  at 
Ithaca  were  disappointed  because  the  space  available  was  limited. 
Again  this  year  we  expect  that  the  demand  for  tickets  will  be  far  heavier 
than  the  supply.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
First  come,  first  served.”  If  you  are  planning  to  attend  and  see  Governor 
Roosevelt  present  Master  Farmer  medals  to  the  nine  men  whose  names 
were  announced  in  the  issue  of  January  23,  as  well  as  six  4- A  medals  to 
six  young  folks,  we  suggest  you  send  us  your  reservation  for  your  ticket 
at  this  time.  The  price  will  be  $1.75  each.  Remember  that  our  new  address 
is  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

If  your  reservation  arrives  in  time  we  will  mail  your  tickets  to  you. 
Otherwise,  you  can  pick  them  up  at  Roberts  Hall  at  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  the  forenoon  of  the  banquet. 


this  State  cannot  compete  in  the  best 
markets  with  eggs  produced  in  California 
because  New  York  State  eggs  are  not 
properly  classified  according  to  size  and 
quality. 

In  commenting  on  the  financial  situation 
of  the  Exchange,  Mr.  Babcock  said  that 
$750,000  in  common  stock  is  held  by  farm¬ 
ers,  that  $1,000,000  of  non-voting  preferred 
stock  is  held  by  the  public,  and  that  there 
is  $1,000,000  in  surplus.  “G.  L.  F.  service 
is  three-fold,”  said  Mr.  Babcock;  “co¬ 
operative  buying,  short  term  credit,  and 
marketing.  Through  the  short  term  credit 
service  for  farmers  and  legislation  now 
pending  we  hope,  during  the  year  ahead, 
to  make  available  to  farmers  some  of  the 
funds  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  is  intended  primarily  to 
assist  farmers  in  localities  where  they 
have  been  handicapped  by  closing  of 
banks.” 

J.  C.  Corwith  of  Water  Mill,  Long 
Island  w»s  elected  to  succeed  George 
Kirkland  of  Dewittville  as  director.  Sen¬ 
ator  Leigh  Kirkland  of  Randolph  and 
Henry  Burden  of  Cazenovia  were  re¬ 
elected  as  directors.  Officers  elected  were 
Assemblyman  Fred  Porter  of  Crown 
Point,  president;  Senator  Leigh  Kirkland, 
first  vice  president ;  E.  J.  Walrath  of 
Evans  Mills,  second  vice  president  and 
treasurer;  E.  V.  Underwood  of  Ithaca, 
secretary.  Directors  are :  Raymond  Hitch- 
ings  of  Syracuse;  Harry  Bull  of  Camp¬ 
bell  Hall ;  Frank  Smith  of  Springfield 
Center;  and  Fred  Utter  of  Friendship. 


Livingston  County  Taxpayers 
Recommend  Retrenchment 

THE  trend  of  farm  thought  on  taxes 
is  shown  by  a  meeting  in  Geneseo, 
Livingston  County,  February  1.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Livingston  County  Taxpayers 
Association  the  meeting  was  convened 
with  the  board  of  supervisors.  Between 
1,000  and  1,500  men  and  women  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  after  listening  to  a  discussion  of 
the  problem  by  a  number  of  people  they 
made  some  rather  drastic  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  reductions  in  county  expenses. 
Here  are  some  of  the  retrenchment  meas¬ 
ures  which  were  proposed : 

Suspend  all  county  and  town  road  con¬ 
struction. 

Urge  the  repeal  of  the  old  age  pension. 
Reduce  salaries  wherever  they  have 
been  increased. 

Cut  down  the  activities  of  the  children’s 
agent. 

Reduce  the  numbers  of  supervisors’ 
committees. 

Dispense  with  county  nurses,  deptal  hy¬ 
gienist  and  county  veterinarian. 

Eliminate  appropriations  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau, 
and  Junior  Extension  work. 


mer  of  1931.  John  E.  Brown  and  Edward 
F.  Wood,  of  Buffalo,  owners  of  the  dairy, 
discontinued  the  purchase  of  milk  early 
in  October.  Two  bonds  of  $5,000  each, 
making  a  total  of  $10,00,  which  will  ade¬ 
quately  cover  the  claims  of  producers  are 
on  file  in  the  department. 

Kenneth  F.  Fee,  Director  of  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Bureau  of  the  Department, 
stated  that  some  difficulty  was  exper¬ 
ienced  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
claims,  due  to  lax  methods  in  keeping 
records  at  the  plant.  All  of  the  claims 
have  not  been  received  yet  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Fee  that 
the  total  will  not  exceed  $5,000. 


Northern  New  York  Notes 

T'HE  paramount  question  before  our 
community  is  that  of  securing  a  price 
for  milk  and  its  by-products  which  is 
such  that  we  may  comfortably  live  and 
pay  our  debts. 

At  the  mass  meeting  of  dairy  farmers 
and  business  men,  3,500  strong,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ten  was  chosen  to  confer  with 
other  like  committees  from  other  counties 
to  see  if  something  feasible  could  not  be 
worked  out.  One  meeting  has  been  held 
at  the  State  Agricultural  School  at  Can¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  An  enthusiastic  discussion  oc¬ 
curred  and  they  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Malone  with  the  committee  appointed  in 
Franklin  County  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  producers 
held  a  meeting  at  Lisbon  recently.  A  good 
discussion  occurred.  Homer  Dunn  and 
Homer  Rolfe  were  selected  as  delegates 
to  go  to  the  home  office  in  New  York  to 
confer  with  the  main  officials  as  to  better 
returns  for  their  milk. 

At  the  meeting  at  Heuvelton,  Bert 
Lamey  and  Fred  Armstrong  were  selected. 
It  has  been  reported  that  no  action  was 
taken  at  Rensselaer  Falls  as  to  selecting 
delegates.  They  decided  to  wait  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty  meeting.  No  action  was  taken  at  Can¬ 
ton  or  Hermon.  Everyone  is  on  their  tip¬ 
toes  awaiting  the  results  and  actions  of 
these  movements  in  behalf  of  our  liveli¬ 
hood. 

Fourteen  delegates  attended  the  Albany 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange. 

James  Fisher,  Madrid,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
honored  at  Farmers  Week  with  one  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  4-A  awards,  and 
we  are  proud  of  this.— Harry  Mason  Knox. 


Western  New  York  News 

COUNTY-WIDE  meeting  of  Home 
Bureau  women  was  held  Thursday 
P.  M.  January  28th  in  Buffalo,  as  the  first 
step  in  launching  a  project  for  the  beau¬ 
tification  of  Erie  County  Farm  Homes 
and  grounds.  Miss  Lueile  Grant  Smith, 


extension  specialist  of  the  New  York  Stat 
College  of  Agriculture,  was  the  speaker. 

All  over  this  end  of  the  State  meetings 
are  being  held  in  an  effort  to  clear  up 
and  settle  the  milk  situation. 

The  last  day  of  January  brought  with  it 
our  first  real  wintery  weather  with  low 
temperature,  high  wind,  and  snow  in 
some  sections.  In  spite  of  the  cold 
weather,  western  New  York  remains  all 
“het  up”,  with  no  prospect  of  cooling  off 
until  February  13th  decides  the  winner 
of  the  spelling  contest  being  conducted  by 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Interest  grows 
daily;  every  Western  New  York  County  is 
competing.  So  far  Springville,  Erie  Coun¬ 
ty,  leads,  with  nine  organizations  entered, 
which  means  that  Springville  will  have 
eighteen  spellers  in  line  at  the  county 
finals — nine  winners  and  nine  runners  up. 

Studying  the  News  list  of  words  is  the 
popular  occupation  and  spelling  bees  the 
major  sport  of  the  moment. 

The  East  Otto,  Cattaraugus  County, 
spelling  bee  exhausted  the  News  list  ot 
words  and  resorted  to  the  dictionary. 


Waterville  Boy  Wins  in  January 

VICTOR  GIBSON  of  Waterville,  New 
York,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  news-writing  contest 
for  January.  His  item  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  January  23.  News  should  be  re¬ 
ported  immediately,  should  be  concise, 
and  readable. 


State  Salary  Cut  Proposed 

STATE  Senator  Charles  Horton  of  One¬ 
ida  County  has  submitted  to  the  State 
Legislature  a  proposal  for  reduction  of 
salaries  of  the  State  officials  and  the 
State  employees,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
would  permit  a  reduction  in  the  State 
budget  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 

As  the  salaries  of  the  State  officials  are 
fixed  by  the  State  constitution  and  can¬ 
not  be  changed  except  by  an  amendment, 
the  bill  merely  suggests  that  such  State 
officials  remit  a  portion  of  their  salaries 
to  the  State  Comptroller.  All  other  State 
officials  receiving  more  than  $1000  a  year 
would  have  their  salaries  reduced  under 
the  proposed  plan.  The  schedule  of  reduc¬ 
tion  is  as  follows : 

On  salaries  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  a  re¬ 
duction  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  in  which  the  salary  exceeds  $1,000. 

On  salaries  between  $2,000  and  $10,000, 
a  reduction  amounting  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  salary  exceeds 
$2,000,  plus  a  10  per  cent  reduction  on  the 
difference  between  $1,000  and  $2,000. 

On  salaries  in  excess  of  $10,000,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  salary  exceeds  $10,000  plus  15 
per  cent  on  the  difference  between  $2,000 
and  $10,000,  plus  10  per  cent  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  $1,000  and  $2,000. 


^  WGY  Features  I 

C\  Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
JJ  12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports  jj 
(?  (Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and  S' 
SA,  4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon.  (I 
H)  and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market  k? 
J/  Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service  Jj 
/p  (Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service  v 
\  (Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service  (L 
C\  (Fri.  at  12:20) ;  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon.  v 
J/  at  12:30) — Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  at  Jj 
h  12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55);  f 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County  (L 
Q\  Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45).  v 

fp  A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:55)  « 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Z,«7e(Thurs.  at  12:55)  (l 

S)  MONDAY— Feb.  15  j? 

A  12:35 — “Conditions  Facing  Dairy  Farmers,"  J.  cJ 

E.  Carrigan,  Acting  Director,  Vermont  K 
A  Extension  Service,  Vermont  State  Col- 

y  lege  of  Agriculture. 

fk  TUESDAY— Feb.  16 

(f  12:35 — “Lorenzo  Dow,”  (Countryside  Talk) 

q.  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

j)  12:45— “Do  You  Know  Your  Soil?"  C.  W. 

A  Radway,  Manager,  Franklin  County 

(j  Farm  Bureau. 

A  WEDNESDAY— Feb.  17 

])  12:45 — “Know  Your  Eggs,”  Frank  Norman, 

A  Rural  Service  Representative,  New 

\T  York  Power  &  Light  Corp. 

o,  THURSDAY— Feb.  18 

])  12:35 — “Accomplishments  in  Tuberculosis  Eradi- 
o  cation,  in  1931,”  Dr.  E.  T.  Faulder, 

V  Director,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

c\  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 

jl  Markets. 

f  12:45 — “All  Wool  and  a  Yard  Wide,”  Clar¬ 
ence  Johnson,  Manager,  Schenectady 
CA  County  Farm  Bureau. 

j l  FRIDAY— Feb.  19 

ip,  12:35 — “Can  Rural  Schools  Have  a  Nursing 
a  Service,”  Marie  E.  Swanson,  Super- 

Q\  visor,  Medical  Inspection  Bureau,  N.  Y. 

Jl  S.  Dept  of  Education. 

p  8:30— WGY  FARM  FORUM, 
i  SATURDAY— Feb.  20 
H)  12:1 5 — Weather  Forecast . 

)l  12:17 — WGY'  4-H  Fellowship  (Forestry,  George 

f  Washington  Memorial,  Washington 

County  4-H  Clubs). 

9)  12:30 — “The  Turkey  Farm  Ideal,”  Mulford  de 

it  Forest,  Prop.,  Duane  Lake  Turkey 

(p  Ranch. 
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BABYi  CHICKS 

^ . .  # 


$70 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens)  . .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 

Tancred  or  Wyc.koff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson). 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . .  2.50 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  ....  2.25 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
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bl.lin®d  CHICKS 


6*J 


Our  chicks  from  Bloodtested  Tan¬ 
cred.  Fishel.  Thompson.  Holter- 
man,  and  other  famous  bloodlines, 

grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  _ _ 

better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our 
chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buy¬ 
ing  others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  the 
TJ.S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks.  Write 
today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210.  Crandall,  lnd. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A . .  .  .$  8.00  $  70.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  AA _ _  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  AA  12.00  110.00 

Prepaid  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  ^a; 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  our  1200  breeders.  Our  breeders 
aredirect,  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 

funfi  are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy  pro- 

(HULLTwuuu  Miwnj  ductjpn  of  cha]kv  white  eggs.  Circular 

free  Write  for  prices.  Visitors  welcome 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM^CHFB'0EXLD9 

ATT  A  T  T IT V  Tancred  Strain 
VUillil  1  X  White  Leghorns  $8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks..  $10.00  per  100 

rmrvc  s-  c-  Keds .  $10.00  per  100 

\^JI alvlV9  Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00  per  100 

Knn  ,  *  „  ,  „„„  Tight  Mixed .  $7.00  per  100 

BOO  lots  %c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 

C*  P .  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAHsterville,  Penna. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm; 
they  never  disappoint. 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
i  Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JuniafaPoultryFarin,Box  9, Richfield, Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8- 100.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  post  paid,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 

CHICKS _ PULI  FTS  (CMck  savins  3c>  4  wks. 

rULL.E10]ivability  guaranteed.  R. 
O.P.  200-291-351  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns 
&  Rocks.  Blood-tested,  health  certified  bv  licensed 
Veterinary.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  C.O.D  on 
approval.  Catalog  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  5,  Route  2,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  ~ 

Blood  Tested 

Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes — Anconas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons — Brahmas — Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Box  I* 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  United  Strain  Leghorns . $8  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALISTER  V I  LLE.  PA. 


Class  “A”  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  extra  heavy  laying  strain  Several  varieties.  No 
money  down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  today  for  our  new  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2A 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

O.P.  B. 
CHICKS 

BRING  your  laying 
flock  up  to  date  with 
O.P.B.  chicks.  Don’t 
wait  years  for  ordinary 
layers  to  give  you  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  egg  size  that 
O.P.B.  stock  has  today. 
1932  O.P.B.  chicks  are 
ahead  of  the  times. 

SEVEN  VARIETIES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
White  Holland  Turkeys 

O.P.B.  chicks  in  the 
above  varieties  are  direct 
from  the  source  of  breed 
improvement,  the  Official 
Poultry  Breeders.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Poultry 
Department  of  Cornell 
University  have  been 
selecting  the  parents  of 
O.P.B.  chicks  for  14 
years.  This  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality.  A  52 
page  illustrated  catalogue 
free.  Write  M.  C.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Box  311,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COOP. 

Official  poultry 
Breeders,  \m 


CHICKS: 


l  Bar.,  S.C. Wh. Leg.  $9.50  per  100 
JS.C.  Barred  Rocks  11.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  .  11.00  per  100 

Mixed  $8.  per  100.  All  good  chieks 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop..  Box  A,  McAHsterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Bloodtested. 
livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W  HOLTZAPPLE,  Box  62,  EL1DA.  OHIO 


H  wjl  Pedigreed,  Trapnested.  Bloodtested.  Size 

J3&  JE*  and  color  of  egg,  non-broodiness,  early 

ftTFIflTyP  maturity  and  trueness  to  standard  re- 
IsOlXfKd  quirements  are  dominant  in  our  Reds. 
Send  for  catalog  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CIllWMVriFI  n  MAMMOTH  SINGLE  COMB 
MJJNIN  I  rlLLD  BLACK  MINORCAS 

are  Big  Minorcas — Heavy  Minorcas — Hardy  Minorcas — 
Reliable  Minorcas— Have  Egg  Producing  ability — 
Breeders  Tested.  Write — 

8UNNYFI  ELD  MINORCA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Fiirport  "Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard!.. 
Park's  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  foil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price  a- 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


mm 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

five  you  better  birds,  bigger  flocks, 
eavier  broilers,  larger  eggs — and  more 
of  them. 

Blood-tested  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds 

Also  big,  vigorous  3-weeks  old  chicks. 

Send  for  free  literature. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  FREN™™wN,g  n. 


HAINES 


BABY  CHICKS 
AND  DUCKLINGS 


All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $il  per  100;  $31  per 
300;  $51.50  per  500;  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  P*. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Shall  We  Buy  Or  Hatch 
Chicks? 

THE  day  of  the  small  lamp  incubator 
is  past.  This  is  an  age  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  The  specialized  poultry  breeder 
with  his  large  flocks,  his  trapnests  and 
pedigree  records,  and  his  mammoth  up- 
to-date  incubators  can  do  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  turning  out  chicks  that  are 
better  and  better  each  year  than  the 
farm  wife  with  her  small  incubator 
and  several  hatches  can  ever  hope  to 
do.  And  he  can  actually  do  it  at  less 
cost  to  the  purchaser  when  quality  is 
considered. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  who  has  once 
purchased  a  good  lot  of  chicks  ever 
goes  back  to  home-hatching.  There  are 
several  distinct  advantages  in  purchas¬ 
ing  chicks  that  must  be  experienced  to 
be  really  appreciated. 

1.  The  bother  and  worry  of  saving 
eggs  and  running  the  incubator  is  en¬ 
tirely  done  away  with. 

2.  The  chicks  can  all  be  started  at 
one  time.  That  means  but  one  period 
of  baby-tending  instead  of  three  or 
four  as  is  usual  with  small  incubators. 

3.  The  chicks  being  all  the  same 
age  grow  better  than  where  chicks  of 
varying  ages  run  together.  Then  they 
are  also  more  easily  handled  as  mature 
pullets  when  there  is  no  difference  in 
ages. 

4.  It  is  often  possible  to  purchase 
chicks  earlier  in  the  season  than  one 
can  hatch  them  for  himself.  His  hens 
do  not  start  laying  early  enough.  We 
know  that  early  chicks  must  be  the 
most  profitable  since  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  poultrymen  are  the  ones  who  start 
their  brooders  in  March  and  early 
April,  and  even  in  February.  And  we 
know  there  is  less  trouble  from  Cocci- 
diosis  with  early  chicks.  So  we  must 
conclude  it  is  a  very  good  practice  to 
get  the  chicks  early.  Also  early  broilers 
usually  bring  the  best  prices. 

5.  When  one  is  particular  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  his  chicks  he  can  usually 
find  better  ones  than  he  can  hatch 
from  his  own  stock. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  chicks  and 
plenty  of  poor  ones.  How  is  one  to 
know  them  apart?  They  all  look  very 
much  alike.  Here  are  a  few  pointers: 

If  you  are  buying  from  a  nearby 
hatchery,  pay  them  a  visit.  Talk  with 
the  owner  and  convince  yourself  of  his 
honesty.  Have  him  show  you  his 
breeding  pens.  Look  for  pedigree  bands 
on  the  legs  of  the  males.  Find  out  the 
egg  records  of  the  pullets.  Visit  the 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rocks . $10.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas . $15.00  per  100 

Black  Giants .  $  18.00  per  100 

White  Giants  . $15.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice.... $  8.00  per  100 

Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
Folder  FREE.  S.  W.  KLINE, 
Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


— Superlative  Quality  Barred 
Rocks — Single  Comb  Reds — 
Breeders  Tested  for  BWD — 
Low  Prices — Write  for  free  catalog. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHICKS 

on  Barred  Rock  and 
Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free  delivery. 
Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers  $7.00-100. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY.  R.6,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


For  a  frac-„  MrS& 

If  tionofacent  dfeS* 

■  a  bird  you  can 

delouse  your  flock  with  "Black  Leaf 
40."  Just  paint  tops  of  roosts  lightly, 
'The  fumes  kill  lice  while  flock  roosts. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  COLLEGES  AND 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
Practical  poultrymen  praise"Blqck  Leaf  40" 
because  of  labor  saved.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  send  SI  .00  for  trial  bottle. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"Black  Leaf  40”  used  as  a  spray 
kills  insects  on  gardens,  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees. 


UST  “PAINT1  THE  ROOSTS 


Baby  Chicks 


XT' 


REGAL  DORCAS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

— Tancred — Hollywood.  White  Leghorn  Chicks — Breeders 
Tested — Extraordinary  Quality — Low  Prices — Free  Catl’g. 

KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

If  You  Want  Eggs,  and  Cash  °HfAfMps: 

TON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN.  Day  Old  Chicks.  Clr.  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

“Chicks  That  Grow.” 

alog,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  O.  Cooley,Frenchtown,N.J. 

II/UTTC  I  KT’HnR'NQ  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks. 
Will  IE.  LLUnUIUtd  Write  f0r  attractive  prices 
MONROE  HATCHERY.  Box  A..  Richfield,  Penna. 

“PURE  BRED”  r’Uir'If'C  $9  Per  l0°.  Heavy  mixed 
BARRED  ROCK  per  1 00.  Prompt  ser¬ 

vice  C  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHARLES  F.  EWING,  R.  2.  McCLURE,  PENNA. 

Reiser’s  Brown  Leghorn  i^onchicks-Breedl 

ers  Tested — lave — Lay— Exceptional  Matings — Catalog. 

F.  KEISER,  ....  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

GIANT  BRAHMAS 

Breeders  Tested  — 
Two  Matings — low  Prices — Chicks — Eggs — Catalog — Writ© 

GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


For  more  and 
larger  eggs 

There  is  a  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  large  eggs. 
Kerr  breeding  stock  has  a  rep¬ 
utation  not  only  for  the  large 
number,  but  for  the  large  size 
of  their  eggs. 

In  the  egg-laying  contests 
last  year — including  specialty 
breeder  entries  fromthewhole 
U.  S.  —  Kerr  entries  were 
among  the  first  25  to  receive 
awards  for  number  and  size 
of  eggs  laid. 

Kerr  Chicks  have  a  rich  in¬ 
heritance  in  their  heavy-laying 
ancestry.  They  are  hatched 
out  with  vigorous  health  and 
strength.  Reports  from  60,000 
showed  a  loss  of  less  than  5% 
at  three  weeks  of  age. 

100%  safe  delivery  always 
guaranteed.  Special  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Write  for 
Free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  all  particulars. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


Dept, 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


W.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00  47.50  90 

White  Leghorns  .  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  J5.50  .  31.50  .  60 


CHIX 

PINECREST“p6uLTRY  farm;  Richfield,  Pa- 
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AW  '  FAMOUS 

FOR  SAFETY 

UNADILLA  SlLOS  are  noted  for 
ease  and  safety  of  use.  Door  fast¬ 
eners  form  a  permanent  ladder 
up  the  front  — safe  and  easy  to 
climb.  Raising  the  fastener  re¬ 
leases  the  door.  Shove  door  up 
and  push  out  the  silage.  No  other 
Silo  makes  the  chore  of  silage  re¬ 
moval  so  easy. 

1932  Unadilla  prices  are  lower 
than  in  many,  many  years.  Early 
orders  earn  largest  cash  discounts. 
Write  today  for  catalog  which 
shows  why  we  claim 
more  advantages  than 
in  any  other  Silo  you 
can  buy.  Unadilla 
Silo  Company,  Box 
B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territ  - 

UNADiLiIi 
SILOS 


Relieve  lameness 
while  horse  works 


Apply  good  old  Absorbine.  See  how 
quickly  it  reduces  swellings,  relieves 
strained  muscles,  tendons.  Fine  anti¬ 
septic  to  aid  healing  of  galls,  boils, 
open  sores.  Never  blisters  nor  re¬ 
moves  hair — and  horse  works  while 
being  treated.  Economical  because  so 
little  goes  so  far.  Any  druggist.  Large 
bottle,  $2.50.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


NEW  1932  PRICES 
plus  TRADE  ALLOWANCE 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  of¬ 
fer  you  in  trade  for  your  old 
separator  a  New  Melotte  at 


27= 

Reduction 


Write  for  New  Offer 

Send  for  free  Melotte  catalog: 

inew  low  prices,  30  days  free  trial  and 
5.00  per  month  terms  offers.  Use  the 
lelotte  30  days  FREE. Compare  it  side  by 
side  with  ANY  separator.  See  how  much 
MORE  cream  the  New  Melotte  will  put 
m  your  cream  can.  Liberal  trade-in.  New 
low  prices.  Write  for  full  details  TO-  4 
DAY—  before  special  new  price  offer  is 
withdrawn.  w 

THE  MELOTTE  SEPARATOR,  B.  B.  Babeon,  U.  8 .  Mar . 
2*43  W.  19th  St..  Ospt.  30-62  6hli«o.  IUl 


MELOTTE 


FERRETS: 


Will  shin  C.  0.  D. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH. 


..Yearling  females  special 
ratters  $5.00.  Young 
stock  males  $2.75:  fe¬ 
males  $3.50;  per  pair  $6. 
Instruction  book '  free. 

-  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


FFRRFT<U  Good  hunters  either  color.  Males  $2.75: 
*  L.1V1VL.  1  D .  Females  $3.25.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

R.  H.  FARNSWORTH.  -  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


SWINE 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel. 


0230 


feeding  pigs  for  sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire:  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-7  wks.  old  $2.50;  8-9  wks.  old  $2.75 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149, 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Keep  Out  Diseased  Cows 


LAST  week  we  suggested  that  a  ban 
on  importation  of  cows  from  herds 
suffering  from  contagious  abortion 
would  help  not  only  to  maintain  our 
own  herds  in  a  disease-free  condition 
but  would  also  do  something  definite 
to  keep  the  numbers  of  dairy  cattle 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  at  some 
reasonable  figure.  We  believe  this  is 
practical  and  that  it  will  be  a  definite 
contribution  toward  solving  some  of 
our  present  difficulties. 

In  this  connection  we  are  giving  you 
below  a  letter  written  by  Governor 
Roosevelt  to  Commissioner  Pyrke  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets: 

“It  has  been  brought  to  my  notice 
that  large  numbers  of  dairy  cattle  are 
being  shipped  regularly  into  this  State 
and  I  have  been  advised  that  many  of 
them  so  imported  are  affected  with 
Bang  abortion  disease,  otherwise 
known  as  bovine  infectious  abortion. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
this  does  not  constitute  a  rather 
serious  menace  to  the  value  of  our 
dairy  herds  and  to  human  health  as 
well. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  by  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations  or  by  other  means  to 
restrict  importation  of  dairy  cattle 
into  the  State  to  those  which  have 
been  tested  and  found  free  from  this 
disease?  I  should  like  very  much  to 
learn  whether  or  not  you  have  the 
power  under  present  statutes  to  insti¬ 
tute  such  regulations  and  also  your 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting 
them  into  effect  in  the  near  future..” 
(Signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


No  Charge  for  Weighing 
Freight 

A  RECENT  ruling  of  the  Eastern 
Trunk  Line  Association  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  misconstrued  by  many 
farmers.  This  ruling  is  to  the  effect 
that  where  railroad  scales  are  used  to 
weigh  farm  produce,  a  charge  is  to  be 
made  of  25  cents  for  a  loaded  wagon  or 
truck  and  15  cents  for  an  empty  wagon 
or  truck. 

Through  the  office  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  this  has  been 
satisfactorily  straightened  out.  The 
Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association  reports 
that  it  was  their  intention  that  such 
fees  be  charged  only  when  farm  pro¬ 
duce  is  weighed  on  railroad  owned 
scales  for  the  owners  personal  infor¬ 
mation  and  that  these  charges  are  not 
to  be  made  where  the  weighing  is  done 
as  a  basis  for  ascertaining  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  on  the  railroad. 

We  know  that  this  ruling,  or  rather 
the  clearing  up  of  a  previous  ruling, 
will  be  received  with  favor  by  our  read¬ 
ers  who  are  concerned  by  it. 


What’s  Doing  in  Albany 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
ter  write  your  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man  about  this. 

For  Recording  Farm  Names,  Senate 
Print  No.  52. 

This  interesting  bill  makes  provision 
for  recording  a  farm  name  with  the 
County  Clerk  on  the  payment  of  $1.00 
registration  fee.  It  can  do  no  harm  and 
might  add  a  bit  to  the  dignity  of  coun¬ 
try  life. 

To  Study  the  Growing  and  Marketing 
of  Apples,  Senate  Print  No.  39. 

Here’s  an  important  bill  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
commission,  consisting  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
two  members  of  the  Senate  and  three 
members  of  the  Assembly,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  the  whole  problem  of 
production  and  marketing  of  apples  in 
New  York  State  and  for  making  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  lead  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  apple  business.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  Commission  take  up 
and  study  a  survey  of  the  number  of 
orchards,  the  number  of  trees  of  each 
variety,  the  number  of  abandoned  or¬ 


chards,  methods  of  reclaiming  -aban¬ 
doned  orchards,  methods  of  selling  ap¬ 
ples  and  probable  points  of  destination 
of  carload  shipments,  the  extent  to 
which  the  apple  grading  law  is  being 
utilized  by  growers,  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  encourage  and  increase 
production  of  apples  (I  rise  to  ask 
why  production  should  be  increased), 
how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  may  best  co-operate  with 
growers  and  shippers  of  apples,  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  market,  how 
best  to  advertise  apples.  There  are 
many  other  suggested  duties  for  such 
a  Commission  proposed  in  the  bill.  An 
appropriation  of  $15,000  is  asked  for. 
Apple  growers  can  best  decide  them¬ 
selves  whether  such  a  Commission 
could  be  helpful.  Possibly  it  might  be. 


Bovine  Tuberculosis  Eradication 
Progresses 

DURING  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1931,  8,446  initial  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  upon  121,764  cattle,  according 
to  the  January  21  report  of  Dr.  E.  T. 
Faulder,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  of  the  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  The 
report  goes  on  to  say  that  43,089  re¬ 
actors  were  revealed  or  35.3  per  cent. 
3,632  herds  were  found  infected  or  42.3 
per  cent.  It  also  states  that  4,814  herds 
revealed  no  tuberculosis  or  57.7  per 
cent. 


The  heat  from  forty  cords  of  wood 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  nine  and  one- 
half  tons  of  coal.  . 
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I  HE  Burrell  is  a  single-tube  system — with 
a  one-piece  ALL- RUBBER  mouth-piece! 
A  simpler,  easier-to-clean  milker!  That’s 
why  it  is  so  easy  for  Burrell  users  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Sin¬ 
gle  and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BURRELL 

IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN 


BUY  ANY 


Until  You  Know  the  Facts  About 

Denning  Portable  Silos 


SAVE  MORE 
THAN  HALF! 


You  want  a  silo  for  a 
specific  purpose.  The 
DenningPortable  will  do 
the  job  as  well  as  the 
highestpriced silo  made. 

We  guarantee  it.  More 
than  that,  the  Denning,  being  portable,  gives  you  an 
advantage  possessed  by  no  other  silo.  You  can  place 
it  in  the  most  con venient  location, 
moving  it  each  season  if  desired. 

Sturdily  made  of  durable  material,  the 
Denning  Portable  Silo  will  give  many 
years  of  satisfactory  service.  Write 
today  for  complete  description  and 
startling  low  pnces. 


FREE- 

ENSILAGE 
Feeding  Table 


Illinois  Wire  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  A  2  ♦  ♦  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


DAI  RYLE  A 
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SKIM  MILK 

THEY  CAN’T  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 

DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
feeding  authorities  for  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  calf 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it.  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairylea 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 

For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
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Milk  Plants 
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Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TODAY 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 

AA 


Name 


Address_ 


My  feed  dealer  is_ 


(116)  12 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


The  robbing  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
steamer,  “Midnight  Sun,”  by  six  un¬ 
known  bandits  took  the  passengers  by 
surprise.  The  mate  of  the  steamer,  the 
only  one  to  offer  resistance,  was  killed 
instantly ,  and  the  rich  cargo  of  gold  dust 
and  furs  was  carried  away  up  the  river. 

Alan  Baker,  Sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance,  for  seven 
years,  had  confidently  expected  command 
of  the  post  the  year  before.  However, 
Haskell,  a  newcomer  to  the  force  and  to 
the  North,  had  been  given  the  coveted 
lieutenancy. 

Alan’s  engagement  to  Elizabeth  Spauld¬ 
ing,  the  sister  of  a  former  comrade,  was 
a  surprise  to  everyone  as  she  wished 
him  to  leave  the  force  and  his  loved 
work  and  enter  business  in  the  States. 
Alan’s  arguments  were  getting  weaker, 
when  Bill  Hardsock,  Corporal  "at  the 
Post,  arrived  in  great  haste. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  III 
Fatal  Orders 

S  Bill  Hardsock  stamped  into  the 
cabin,  Alan  stared  in  amazement 
at  his  subordinate.  Normally  as  un- 
excitable  and  workaday  as  any  plow 
horse,  Bill  was  breathless  and  wide- 
eyed  now,  with  his  fiery-red  hair  all 
tousled  and  big  drops  of  sweat  on  his 
bulldog  face. 

A  couple  of  years  younger  than 
Alan,  stockier,  half  a  head  shorter, 
Bill  was  a  rough  nugget  of  pure  gold. 
Since  Montgomery  bought  out  and 
Spaulding  died,  he  had  been  Alan’s 
right  hand  in  managing  this  territory. 
Alan  felt  a  little  nearer  to  Bill  than 
to  the  other  men  here.  By  his  praise 
and  repeated  recommendations  he  had 
got  Bill  a  corporalcy,  though  down  in 
a  Border  detachment  where  strait¬ 
laced  army  discipline  was  enforced, 
Bill’s  slouchy  clothes  and  informal 
manners  toward  superior  officers  would 
have  kept  him  a  buck  cop  always. 

He  burst  out:  “Oh,  Lord,  Alan,  Sam- 
my-hell  sure  popped  down  river!  The 
Midnight  Sun  bringing  up  a  raft  of 
furs  from  the  Ramparts  country,  and 
gold  dust  too,  a  whole  wad  of  it  from 

the  Peel  and  Arctic  Red  Placers . 

Down  there,  mouth  of  the  Big  Alooska, 
when  she  was  taking  on  wood,  half  a 
dozen  men  bounced  her  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  and  robbed  her  there,  right  this 
close  to  us - ” 

“Robbed  her?  Wh-aa-t!” 

“That’s  what  they  did.  They  came 
over  the  side  like  as  if  they  were 
ord’nary  trappers;  they  got  a  clean 
drop  on  the  crowd,  and  had  the  run 
of  the  boat  for  better’n  half  an  hour!” 

Alan  leaped  to  the  all-important 
question.  “They  didn’t  escape,  Bill? 
They  didn’t  get  by  with  a  trick  like 
that?” 

Scarcely  hearing  him,  Bill  kept 
pouring  out  his  news.  “They  took 
more’n  three  hundred  pounds  of  dust, 
and  sorted  out  half  a  dozen  packs  of 
the  best  and  lightest  furs.  Alan,  they 


shot  and  killed  Jimmy  Montgomery! 
He  was  the  only  one  that  drawed  a 
gun  against  ’em,  and  a  rifle  bullet  got 
him  cold.” 

Alan’s  face  went  pale.  The  news  of 
the  robbery  had  been  dazing  enough 
to  him;  but  now,  this  crashing  shock 
of  Jimmy’s  death....  He  could  not 
seem  to  believe.  It  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  realized  or  felt  to  its  depths,  in  a 
single  moment.  His  lips  fashioned  sil¬ 
ently,  “They  killed  Jimmy.... A  rifle 

bullet . He  was  the  only  one  who 

drew  a  gun - ”  But  he  could  not 

speak;  he  could  only  stare  at  Bill. 

“And  if  Father  Claverly  hadn’t  step¬ 
ped  in  and  helped  stop  a  rush,  they’d 
have  shot  up  the  whole  deck.  They 
slung  the  dust  and  furs  into  their 
canoes,  and ....  Did  they  get  away  ? 
What  brought  me  busting  up  the 
river?  I  hope  they  did — clean,  slicker’n 
a  whistle!” 

In  the  pause  then,  Alan  fought  to 
shake  off  his  daze.  He  had  to  make 
the  plans,  fling  out  a  patrol,  get  into 
action.  It  was  all  in  his  hands — the 
pursuit,  the  capture,  the  whole  heavy 
responsibility. 

He  demanded:  “Who  were  they? 
Trappers,  did  you  say?” 

“Un’t  know  who,  Alan.  But  strang¬ 
ers.  Five  whites  and  one  ’breed.  That’s 
what  Skipper  Ashmun  said  they  looked 
like.” 

“Strangers?  Can’t  be!  Not  in  this 
country.” 

“But  that’s  what  they  were.  Nobody 
on  the  boat  had  ever  seen  a  single  one 
of  ’em.” 

Alan  did  not  believe  this,  but  for  the 
moment  he  passed  it  up. 

“Which  way  did  they  go?  Have  mo¬ 
tors  on  their  canoes?” 

“No.  Paddle  craft.  They  whipped  up 
the  Big  Alooska.” 

For  a  little  space  Alan  stood  think¬ 
ing.  Why  had  those  bandits  staged 
their  robbery  there  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Alooska,  instead  of  farther  down 
north,  at  some  lonely  reach  along  the 
Mackenzie?  In  an  instant  he  saw  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Swiftly  pic¬ 
turing  the  Alooska  country,  he  realized 
how  shrewd  their  choice  had  been. 
They  had  chosen  with  an  eye  to  a 
quick  escape,  an  escape  to  the  best 
hiding  place  in  all  Mackenzie  Territory. 

As  he  imagined  them  whipping  up 
the  Big  Alooska,  whipping  up  that 
lonely  spruce-buried  river  past  Mac¬ 
Millan’s  trading  post,  his  thoughts 
leaped  to  Joyce,  and  a  fear  came  into 
his  eyes. 

Echoing  this  very  fear,  Bill  said: 
“They’ll  have  to  pass  MacMillan’s 
place,  Alan.  Ten  chances  to  one,  Dave’s 
gone  out  somewhere  after  spring  pel¬ 
try  and  Joyce  is  there  all  by  herself. .” 

“But  maybe  they  won’t  stop,”  Alan 
argued.  His  words  were  more  a  prayer 
for  Joyce.  “They’ll  probably  try  to 
sneak  past....”He  broke  off:  “Bill,  go 


down  to  barracks,  find  Ped,  tell  him  to 
get  the  launch  in  shape  to  travel.  Tie 
a  couple  light  paddle-canoes  onto  the 
boat.  Roll  our  things  all  together,  and 
don’t  let  it  take  you  more  than  five 
minutes.  While  you’re  doing  that,  I’ll 
go  tell  Haskell.” 

Halfway  down  the  slope  Alan  came 
upon  Constable  Larry  Younge,  who 
was  spreading  Haskell’s  bed-clothing 
on  the  grassy  terrace  to  sun. 

An  older  man,  past  forty,  a  native 
of  this  Water-ways  country,  Larry  had 
spent  his  boyhood  years  living  with 
Crees  and  Chipewyans;  and  by  easy 
odds  he  was  the  best  bush  detective  in 
the  whole  division.  In  the  woods  he 
could  beat  the  keenest  of  the  Indian 
trailers.  Nothing  escaped  his  sharp 
eyes:  a  bent  twig,  a  waterfowl  flush¬ 
ing,  a  bird’s  alarm  call,  a  faint  moc¬ 
casin  print  on  a  portage  trail,  were 
outspoken  words  to  him. 

But  in  matters  of  discipline  he  was 
worse  than  Bill  Hardsock,  for  he  was 
older,  more  set  in  his  ways,  more  re¬ 
sentful  of  personal  affront.  Months  ago 
Haskell  had  busted  him  from  a  cor¬ 
poral;  and  by  humiliating  him  with 
orderly  duties,  he  had  been  trying  to 
make  Larry  knuckle  under.  Waiting 
for  another  month’s  pay  so  he  could 
buy  out  of  the  Mounted,  Larry  was 
going  about  his  “squaw  work”  with 
stoical  face,  chalking  up  his  personal 
score  against  the  day  when  he  would 
be  out  of  service  and  could  settle  with 
Haskell  in  man-to-man  fashion. 

Alan  bade  him:  “Larry,  drop  that. 
Go  and  help  Bill  out.  He’ll  tell  you 
what’s  up.” 

As  he  hurried  on  down,  Alan  was 
feverishly  wishing  for  more  men  than 
he  had  at  the  post.  Just  now  he  was 
woefully  short-handed.  A  sergeant  and 
three  constables  were  over  west  in  the 
mountains,  registering  claims  and 
keeping  order  at  a  wilderness  mining 
camp.  A  corporal  and  two  constables, 
loaned  to  a  detachment  farther  south, 
were  out  on  an  all-summer  patrol  in 
the  Salt  country,  trying  to  catch  a 
roving  band  of  Indians  who  were 
wantonly  slaughtering  the  wood  buf¬ 
falo  there.  That  really  left  only  him¬ 
self,  Bill,  Larry  and  Pedneault;  for 
the  two  fresh  constables,  Burgon  and 
Whipple,  would  not  be  of  much  help 
on  a  patrol  of  this  sort.  Inspector  Has¬ 
kell  would  be  a  valuable  man,  he  was 
a  crack  shot,  cool-headed,  with  plenty 
of  nerve  and  a  courage  ground  into 
him  by  three  years  of  battle  along  the 
Somme.  But  he  probably  would  not 
go.  Patrol  work  was  a  matter  for  non- 
coms  and  constables,  in  Haskell’s 
opinion. 

Alan  speculated:  “But  my  party’s 
big  enough,  strong  enough — if  only  we 
can  meet  up  with  them  before  they 
reach  that  hiding  place.” 

It  was  rare  that  Inspector  Haskell 
allowed  his  temper  to  get  the  upper 


hand.  He  had  learned  self-control  in 
the  hard  army  school,  and  he  consider¬ 
ed  that  any  exhibition  of  temper  was 
a  plebeian  thing.  But  when  Alan  Baker 
came  into  the  cabin,  Haskell  was  thor¬ 
oughly  and  hotly  angered. 

A  dozen  things  had  happened  this 
morning  to  irritate  him.  Constable 
Whipple,  his  stool  pigeon,  a  thin  clerk- 
ish  recruit  whom  he  had  brought  along 
to  Endurance,  had  repeated  several 
infuriating  jokes  about  him  which  the 
men  were  tossing  back  and  forth  in 
barracks.  The  nickname  “Spring-heel 
Johnny,”  referring  to  his  rapid  raise 
to  inspectorship,  enraged  him,  because 
it  was  the  truth.  A  few  minutes  ago 
Bill  Hardsock,  plainly  carrying  impor¬ 
tant  news,  had  brushed  past  him  as 
though  he  had  not  existed,  and  had 
taken  the  news  straight  to  Alan  Baker. 
And  just  now  through  the  open  door 
he  had  seen  Baker  order  Larry  Younge 
to  drop  work  assigned  by  a  superior 
officer  and  do  something  else. 

To  be  so  plainly  ignored  by  his  own 
men  when  any  matter  of  importance 
came  up,  made  him  appear  a  nobody. 
To  have  Baker  issuing  orders  and  get¬ 
ting  a  patrol  ready  without  first  con¬ 
sulting  him,  seemed  to  him  a  gross 
violation  of  discipline.  He  had  formerly 
been  forced  to  let  Baker  have  his  way 
in  managing  the  post;  but  now,  shock¬ 
ed  at  realizing  how  very  little  he  him¬ 
self  amounted  to  here,  and  confident 
that  his  six  months  of  experience  made 
him  capable  of  running  the  detachment 
himself,  he  had  sworn  he  was  going 
to  come  down  on  these  men  and  come 
down  hard. 

But  the  secret  and  real  source  of  his 
anger  was  a  deep  smoldering  jealousy 
of  Baker  because  of  Elizabeth  Spauld¬ 
ing.  More  clearly  at  every  talk  with 
her,  he  saw  she'  trusted  Baker,  liked 
him,  and  was  going  to  marry  him.  Her 
cool  inaccessibility  maddened  Haskell; 
and  her  comparison  between  him  and 
a  ninety-a-month  sergeant  cut  his 
pride  to  the  quick.  In  the  garden  this 
morning  a  remark  of  hers,  a  thinly- 
veiled  hint  that  she  considered  him  not 
exactly  a  man  of  honor,  had  struck 
him  like  a  slap  in  the  face.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  it  rankled;  and  his  former  easy 
assurance  that  he  could  take  her  away 
from  Baker  was  completely  shattered 
now. 

Looking  back  across  his  relations 
with  her,  Haskell  vividly  remembered 
that  day  last  fall  when  he  first  came 
and  first  met  her —  that  encounter  in 
the  garden  yonder  when  the  goldenrods 
were  blooming.  Pretty,  cool,  a  trifle 
haughty,  she  was  just  the  kind  of  girl 
who  suited  him,  and  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  here  at  Endurance  whom  he  cared 
to  associate  with.  He  remembered  that 
when  he  first  started  seeking  her  com¬ 
pany,  he  had  said  to  himself  that  he 
was  doing  it  only  because  time  hung 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


Refresh  Yourself  at  1 

FOR  mental  and  physical  refresh¬ 
ing,  take  a  trip  to  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
February  15  to  20.  There  will  be  wo¬ 
men  there  whose  clubs  or  home  bur¬ 
eaus  have  awarded  them  the  trip  as 
a  prize  for  getting  the  most  members, 
or  excelling  in  some  project. 

There  will  be  others  who  go  every 
year  because,  once  the  taste  for  Farm 
and  Home  Week  is  acquired,  it  is  hard 
to  pass  it  by.  Those  who  live  within 
driving  distance  can  drive  over  as  of¬ 
ten  as  the  weather  permits,  and  can 
take  in  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
program. 

We  thought  all  farm  women  in  New 
York  State  knew  about  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  and  the  fine  opportunities 
it  offers  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  Yet  this  very  morning  a  letter 
came  to  this  office  asking  where  a 
young  mother  could  get  information 
about  feeding  and  caring  for  a  young 
babe.  Now  this  letter  came  from  a 
place  not  over  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  College  of  Home  Economics,  and 
yet  the  writer  did  not  know  how  easy 
it  is  for  her  to  get  the  very  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  this  very  important  sub¬ 
ject. 

Child-feeding  and  care  represents 
only  one  subject;  there  are  many  more 
which  are  just  as  vital  to  farm  wo¬ 
men  and  which  are  spread  out  for 
their  information  and  delight  during 
this  week  which  is  especially  devoted 
to  farm  people.  Food  for  the  rest  of 
the  family,  clothing,  household  man¬ 
agement,  furniture,  flowers,  conven¬ 
ient  kitchens— you  would  have  to  see 
a  program  to  appreciate  the  variety 
and  scope  of  the  lectures,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  exhibits.  — Aunt  Janet. 


Thistle,  Shell  and  Maple  Leaf 

APLE  LEAF,  about  3  V2  inches 
across,  may  be  used  to  fill  in  cor¬ 


ners  in  connection  with  larger  pat- 


Recommended  Recipes 

ROM  the  State  Colleges  of  Home 
,  Economics  come  recommended  re¬ 
cipes  which  are  particularly  seasonal 


'arm  and  Home  Week 

just  now.  The  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  gives  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  apple-ham  casserole 

Apple-Ham  Casserole 

For  apple-ham  casserole  apples  are 
not  only  served  but  cooked  with  the 
meat,  and  make  a  delicious  main  dish 
for  a  cold  night.  Take  a  slice  of  ham 
one  inch  thick,  rub  it  well  with  brown 
sugar,  and  place  it  in  a  baking  dish. 
Stick  cloves  in  the  ham  and  add  one 
tablespoon  of  onion  juice.  Peel,  core, 
and  quarter  enough  tart  apples  to 
cover  the  ham,  sprinkle  with  four 
tablespoons  of  brown  sugar,  and  dot 
with  about  a  tablespoon  of  butter. 
Pour  on  one  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
bake  the  ham,  covered,  until  it  is 
tender.  Baked  potatoes  and  scalloped 
tomatoes  complete  a  dinner  which  can 
be  cooked  entirely  in  the  oven. 


When  buying  fish  be  sure  that  the 
gills  are  bright  red,  the  eyes  bright  and 
bulging,  and  the  flesh  firm  and  elastic 
so  that  finger  impressions  do  not  re¬ 
main. 

Afternoon  Model 


DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER  2612  is 
an  excellent  style  for  formal  afternoon 
wear.  Black  velvet  with  lace  vestee  and 
lower  sleeve  would  give  an  effect  of  ex¬ 
treme  elegance.  The  fitted  hips  and  flar¬ 
ed  skirt  produce  a  style  which  is  well 
adapted  to  almost  any  type  of  figure. 
Canton  crepe,  crepe  de  chine,  or  faille 
crepe,  would  give  the  rich  effect  which 
is  desired  for  this  model.  The  pattern  is 
obtainable  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  35-inch  contrasting  and  %  yard  of  35- 
inch  lining.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one 
of  the  new  Spring  Fashion  Books  and 
address  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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IT’S  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  WISE  PENNIES 

Buy  your  soap 
the  thriftiest  way 


The  thing  that  really  counts  in 
soap  is  the  quantity  of  help  it 
gives  you — rather  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bars.  So  it’s  easy  to  see  that 
the  really  thrifty  buy  is  the  soap 
that  can  give  you  the  most  help. 

And  when  it  comes  to  help, 
nothing  equals  Fels -Naptha.  For 
Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help. 
Each  big,  golden  bar  brings  you 
two  helpers  instead  of  one.  Plenty 
of  real  naptha — so  much  that  you 
can  smell  it  plainly.  And  unusual¬ 
ly  good  soap.  The  velvety  feel  of 
the  bar  —  and  its  clear  golden 
color — will  prove  that.  Working 
together,  this  busy  pair  coax  dirt 
loose  and  wash  it  away — without 
hard  rubbing.  They  give  you  a 
fresh,  snowy,  sweet -smelling  wash 
in  tub  or  machine;  in  hot,  luke¬ 


warm  or  cool  water;  whether  yon 
soak  or  boil. 

Fels-Naptha  is  gentle  to  hands, 
too.  It  contains  soothing  glycer¬ 
ine.  Get  some  Fels-Naptha  at  your 
grocer’s  today.  You’ll  be  making 
the  thriftiest  kind  of  soap  buy — 
for  you’ll  be  getting  extra  help! 

ZTCere's  a  Chipper  for  you/— We’ll 
be  glad  to  send  every  user  of  laundry 
soap  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha  and 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make 
fresh,  golden  soap  chips  (that  contain 
plenty  of  naptha!)  just  as  you  need 
them.  Send  only  4  cents  in  stamps  to 
help  cover  postage,  and  we’ll  mail  you 
the  chipper  and  sample  bar  without 
further  cost.  Write  to  Fels  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  1-2-13. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


To  End  a  Cough 
In  a  Hurry,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

--  .  i. ,  - — - - - — - - 

To  quickly  end  stubborn  coughs,  due  to 
colds,  it  is  important  to  soothe  and  heal 
the  inflamed  membranes,  get  rid  of  the 
germs  and  also  to  aid  the  system  inwardly 
to  help  throw  off  the  trouble. 

For  these  purposes,  here  is  a  home¬ 
made  medicine,  far  better  than  anything 
you  could  buy  at  3  times  the  cost.  From 
any  druggist,  get  21/2  ounces  of  Pinex. 
Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  or  strained 
honey  to  fill  up  the  pint.  This  takes  but 
a  moment,  saves  money,  and  makes  a 
remedy  so  effective  that  you  will  never  do 
without,  once  you  have  used  it.  Keeps 
perfectly,  and  children  like  it. 

This  simple  remedy  does  three  necessary 
things.  First,  it  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm.  Second,  it  soothes  away  the  in¬ 
flammation.  Third,  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  it  acts  directly  on  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes.  This  explains  why  it  brings 
such  quick  relief,  even  in  the  obstinate 
coughs  which  follow  cold  epidemics. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  Norway  Pine,  containing  the 
active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  refined,  pal¬ 
atable  form,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  medicinal  agents  for  severe  coughs 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

[  90c 


Too  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  aa  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  7*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  b 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


WALL  PAPER 

Send  for  big  FREE  sample 
book  showing  a  large  selection 
of  patterns  suitable  for  any  room 
in  the  home.  Remarkably  low 
prices. 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO., 
Dept.  A.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  atom  Room 
Complete 


Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Liberal  Interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This62year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany, N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet.  4 

Name _ _ _ _ 

A  ddress _ _ _ _ _ 

City  State 

Vi.wwwwwwwww  wwwwww  wwww  w  w  ww. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

i -  -  '  ■  -  ■  ■  -  

Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when  four  or  more  insertions 
are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial, 
abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order.  Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  B\J\ 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE.  Room  25.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY — Pure  Buckwheat  or  white  5  lb.  pall  75 
cents.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lb.  pail  75c;  30  lb.  $3.00  prepaid  3rd 
zone.  Amber  Clover  in  60  lb.  cans,  one  $4.00 ;  Two 
$7.50.  Buckwheat,  $3.50-$6.50  here.  GERALD  1.  M. 
SMITH,  Bath.  N.’  Y.  It.D.  No.  3. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or  easy 
terms.  Free  literature;  mention  state.  H.  W.  BYERLY, 
30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FARM  FOR  RENT  near  Salisbury,  Maryland,  where 
fanning  pays.  Also  farm  for  sale.  SAMUEL  P.  WOOD¬ 
COCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 

VIRGINIA  FARM  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  State 
maintained  highway.  363  acres,  corn,  wheat  and  hay. 
8  room  house.  Price  $10,000.  MISS  EVA  STEELE, 
College  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — My  144  acre  main  State  road  farm,  only 
$4500,  half  cash.  To  buy,  sell  or  exchange  farms  oi 
other  property,  address  A.  L.  ECCLESTON,  329 
Blandina  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FARM’S  RECEIPTS  $6100— Last  year,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  fruit,  vegetables,  135  acres,  near  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
35  Cow  spring  pasture ;  100  hearing  fruit  trees  100 
grapes,  3000  berries.  Nearly-new  2-story  9-room  house, 
maple  shade;  80  ft.  basement  barn,  silo,  4-car  garage, 
poultry  house  30x80,  A  beautiful  property,  $16,500,  less 
than  half  cash.  If  taken  soon  includes  20  cows,  6 
heifers  3  horses,  200  hens,  wagons,  tools,  machinery, 
hay,  vegetables,  etc.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth 
Ave,,  at  20th.— Gramerey  5-1805. 

372-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  Otsego  County,  New  York, 
six  miles  to  fine  progressive  village.  10  acres  fertile, 
machine-operated  crop  land,  180  acres  pasture,  42  acres 
woodland.  10-room  house,  furnace,  large  dairy  barn 
with  42-cow,  concrete  stable.  Other  buildings.  All  in 
good  condition.  $7500.  Investigate  long-term,  easy-pay- 
ment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MODERN  CEMENT  HVVAY  FARM— Choice  village 
home  and  55-acre  farm  with  top  markets  at  jour  door, 
only  4  miles  city  20,000;  house  of  6  rooms  in  delight¬ 
ful  setting,  electricity  and  furnace;  barn  45-60,  hen 
house,  fruit;  spring  water,  well  and  brook.  $4750  is  re¬ 
duced  price  with  part  cash.  If  taken  now  200  hens, 
horse  cows,  tools  included.  Picture  pg.  62  Free  catalog. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Yr.  City. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


BIG  OPPORTUNITY,  part  or  full  time.  Book  orders 
now  for  spring  delivery  for  first  quality  Ffruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees.  Berry  Bushes,  Roses,  Shrubs.  2 -Year 
Free  Replacement  Guarantee.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  training  and  equipment.  Big  pay  weekly.  ALLEN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


EARN  $35  to  $90  weekly  selling  3  dresses  for  $1.89. 
Your  own  dresses  fre8.  Send  stamped  envelope.  E. 
SNYDER,  Marinette,  Arizona,  Box  5. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE— A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  hook  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  Ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— TIME  COUNTS  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.”  and  "Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  737  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M. 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 

ville.  Pa. 


AVIATION 


LEARN  AVIATION  where  Lindbergh  learned.  Good 
demand  for  Master  Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics. 
Big  opportunities  for  Good  Field  Pilots.  Government 
approved  Ground  and  Flying  School,  connected  with 
Aircraft  factory.  For  complete  information  write 
Lincoln  Airplane  &  Flying  School,  1034  Aircraft  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25  cents.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


250  LETTERHEADS.  250  White  Envelopes  $3.00.  125 
Noteheads,  125  Envelopes  $1.00.  Printed  and  mailed. 
Samples  printing  free.  SUNKO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  LABELS— $1.85  per  1000,  postpaid.  Samples! 
Other  printing  reasonable.  HONESTY'  PRESS,  Putney, 
Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOL  GROWER— An  old  fashioned  custom  Woolen 
mill.  We  make  your  wool  into  Bed  blankets,  robes, 
and  comfort-batting,  the  old  fashioned  way.  Circular 
if  requested.  SIIIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL,  Sliip- 
pensburg.  Pa. 


WATERPROOF  Canvas  Covers,  Belting,  Everything 
in  Canvas.  Guaranteed  Waterproof  Covers  3%c,  4c  and 
5c  square  foot,  any  size.  Write  for  free  Catalog  with 
new  1932  low  prices.  HOOSIER  TARPAULIN  &  CAN¬ 
VAS  GOODS  CO.,  Dept.  16,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MILKMAN’S  SPECIAL  Route  Book,  Saves  Money. 
Description  free.  P.  BAKER  FISKE,  Attleboro_  Mass. 


PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  SELECTED,  10  pounds 
70c;  100,  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE;  Sisson’s  Household  Ointment  A  very 
beneficial  and  soothing  ointment  for  all  sores,  outs, 
burns,  salt  rheum,  barber’s  itch  chafing,  bites  and 
stings  of  insects,  hemorrhoids,  piles,  chapped  hands  and 
face,  sore  feet,  etc.  Price  fifty  cents.  P.  H.  SISSON 
MFG.  CO.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 

MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS.  Save  half.  Free  samples. 
Circular.  Postpaid  service.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  Fifty 
Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  OLD  KENTUCKY— Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Old,  Sweet.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.20. 

FARMERS  UNION,  368-II,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERICIOMEN  CIGAR  CO., 
Yerkes,  Penna. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  Smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman. 
Ga. 


GOLD  LEAF— GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


OLD  TOBACCO— Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guaranteed. 
Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40.  Handpicked 
chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Scraps  8c.  DEW- 
DROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  received. 
FORD  FARMS,  S-68,  Paducah,  Ky. 


SMOKING,  8  lbs.  $1.00,  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Fifty 
cigars  $1.75.  Pay  postmaster,  silk  socks  free  with  each 
order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  S123,  May- 
field,  Ky. 


SMOKERS— Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


SELECT  CHEWING,  5  lbs.  $1.00,  mild  smoking  7  lbs 
$1.00.  Fifty  cigars  $1.65.  Shipped  collect,  silk  socks 
given  with  each  order.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  S215, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 
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Master  Freestone  Reviews  Grange  Progress 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 


and  our  farm  people  are  entitled  to 
the  same  standards  of  living  as  our 
city  neighbors. 

“Sixty  thousand  farmers  are  now 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  electricity; 
60,000  more  await  the  building  of  lines 
to  their  farms.  There  is  still  another 
40,000  where  the  building  of  lines 
might  not  be  practicable.  When  elec¬ 
tricity  is  made  available  to  85%  of  the 
so-called  farms  of  the  state,  the  job 
will  be  practically  complete.” 

Prohibition 

Brother  Freestone  called  attention 
again  to  the  well-known  stand  of  the 
Grange  on  this  subject,  saying:  “We 
strongly  oppose  all  attempts  either  to 
repeal  or  to  modify  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  unless  it  be  so  amended 
that  the  user  of  intoxicants  be  equally 
guilty  with  the  seller.” 

Education 

It  was  stated  that  the  Grange  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  establishment  of  a  nation¬ 
al  Department  of  Education  with  the 
Secretary  in  the  Cabinet.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  that  parents  should 
know  their  teachers  and  school  condi¬ 
tions  better  by  visiting  the  schools 
more  frequently. 

Juvenile  Granges 

“We  now  have  Juvenile  Granges  or¬ 
ganized  in  47  of  our  counties.  Yates 
County  has  the  honor  of  having  a 
Juvenile  Grange  in  every  Grange  in 
her  County  but  one.  Onondaga  County 
leads  all  other  counties  with  12  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges.  St.  Lawrence  is  second. 
De  Peyster  Juvenile  Grange  104  of  St. 
Lawrence  County  won  second  place  in 
the  National  Grange  contest  for  the 
Juvenile  Grange  doing  the  best  all¬ 
round  work  in  the  national.  New  York 
State  will  award  a  beautiful  silk  flag 
to  the  three  ‘top  notchers’  in  the  State. 

“The  Juvenile  Grange  is  teaching 
our  boys  and  girls  wonderful  lessons 
and  is  fitting  them  to  fill  effective,  cap¬ 
able  parts  in  the  larger  Grange  and 
in  the  community.” 

Honor  Granges 

“We  should  have  at  least  100 
Granges  qualifying  for  honor  Granges 
for  the  first  time  in  1932.  Here  are  the 
required  points: 

“1.  Initiate  a  class  of  candidates 
during  the  year,  using  the  full  Grange 
ceremony  for  all  four  degrees;  and 
make  a  net  gain  in  membership  for  the 
year. 

“2.  Complete  and  report  a  definite 
piece  of  community  service  during  the 
year. 

“3.  Maintain  a  worthwhile  Lecture 
Hour  program  at  every  meeting,  ex¬ 
cept  on  installation,  initiation  and  elec¬ 
tion  evenings. 

“4.  Open  and  close  on  time,  without 
the  use  of  the  manual. 

“5.  Prompt  payment  of  dues  to  the 
State  Secretary.” 

Revolving  Scholarship  Fund 

“This  undertaking  by  the  Grange 
members  of  New  York  State  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in 
our  history.  Although  the  contribution 
to  this  fund  has  been  splendid,  there 
are  still  more  Grange  boys  and  girls 
seeking  aid  than  there  are  funds  avail¬ 
able.  There  are  a  few  Granges  that  do 
not  realize  the  importance  of  this  work 
and  have  not  contributed  to  our  fund, 
even  when  in  some  cases  one  of  their 
own  Grange  members  is  being  benefit¬ 
ed.  Many  Granges  and  many  Counties 
have  contributed  generously  as  you 
will  note  from  the  report  given  by 
Brother  Harold  Stanley,  Secretary  of 
the  fund.  Every  Grange  should  be 
proud  to  have  a  part  in  helping  our 
own  Grange  boys  and  girls  help  them¬ 
selves  to  secure  a  good  education.  I 
would  recommend  that  every  Grange 
during  1932  hold  one  social  activity, 
supper  perhaps,  entertainment  o  r 
some  other  special  feature  and  invest 
the  returns  in  our  boys  and  girls, 
many  of  whom  will  doubtless  be  the 
Grange  leaders  of  the  future.” 

The  Master  then  went  on  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  splendid  growth  of 
Grange  halls,  mentioning  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  600  Grange  homes  in 
the  State.  He  told  of  the  interesting, 
profitable  events  of  Grange  Day  at  the 
State  Fair  every  year,  including  the 
State  singing  contest.  He  mentioned 


the  good  work  of  the  National  Grange 
Liability  Company,  the  Patrons’  Fire 
Relief,  and  Farmers’  and  Traders’  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

The  Master  dealt  with  especial 
pride  upon  the  work  of  the  G.  L.  p. 
He  said  in  part:  “Each  year  we  record 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the 
growth  of  our  Grange-sponsored  G.  L. 
F.  This  year  is  no  exception. 

“To  keep  expenses  .in  proportion 
with  the  value  of  goods  handled,  we 
are  advised  tljat  salaries  have  been  re¬ 
duced.  Several  branch  offices  have  been 
closed,  certain  positions  eliminated, 
and  very  considerable  economies  ef¬ 
fected  in  costs  and  the  use  of  capital. 

“These  adaptations  upon  the  part  of 
the  G.  L.  F.  to  changed  economic  con¬ 
ditions  through  operating  economies 
rather  than  by  cutting  the  degree  of 
service  or  the  quality  of  the  goods 
handled  are  to  be  commended.” 

Agricultural  Outlook 

“For  two  years  we  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  a  business  panic  that  is  not 
only  State-wide,  but  nation  and  world¬ 
wide.  Farmers  and  city  businessmen 
suffer  alike  in  times  like  these.  New 
York  State  farmers  have  been  parti¬ 
cularly  fortunate.  Our  brothers  in  the 
mid-west,  in  the  far-west,  and  in  the 
south  have  suffered  more  during  this 
period  of  business  depression  than  have 
we  until  the  past  few  months.  Now  the 
tremendous  drop  in  the  general  price 
level  has  finally  carried  down  with  it 
the  price  of  milk  and  the  price  of  many 
other  farm  products . 

“Nevertheless,  I  do  not  find  the  far¬ 
mers  in  New  York  State  particularly 
pessimistic  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  nowhere  near  as  pessimistic  as  are 
many  people  in  the  cities.  Farmers  re¬ 
member  their  history  and  are  some¬ 
what  philosophical  about  hard  times. 
After  all,  some  of  us  farmed  through 
the  nineties,  when  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  were  lower  than  they  are  today. 
It  was  a  time  of  uncertainties  and 
great  financial  difficulties.  A  few  men 
lost  their  farms,  but  as  a  whole  we 
buckled  our  belts  a  little  tighter  and, 
some  way  or  other,  lived  through  it. 

“Our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers 
farmed  through  the  seventies  at  a  time 
when  prices  had  just  come  back  to  pre¬ 
war  after  a  long  period  of  high  prices. 
There  was  a  great  panic  in  seventy- 
three.  Banks  failed,  business  condi¬ 
tions  were  so  bad  that  many  people 
thought  we  would  naver  have  good 
times  in  America  again.  But  these 
times  passed.  Going  back  still  further, 
our  grandfathers  and  greatgrandfath¬ 
ers  farmed  through  the  troublesome 
times  of  the  fifties,  and  still  more 
troublesome  times  of  the  thirties. 

“For  a  hundred  years  we  have  had 
bad  times  and  good  times.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  farmed,  through  the  rainy  times 
and  the  times  of  sunshine.  We  have 
found  that  farming  is  a  pretty  good 
business,  that,  take  it  one  year  with 
another,  as  compared  with  other  busi¬ 
ness,  farming  will  give  us  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  enjoy  as  much  happiness  and  to 
raise  our  children  as  well  as  we  could 
do  in  any  other  occupation.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  bad  the  times  are,  we  have 
work  to  do  and  food  to  eat.  We  are 
never  walking  the  streets  looking  for 
work,  even  though  the  work  we  do 
may  not  return  as  much.  We  do  not 
need  to  wonder  where  we  are  going  to 
sleep  tonight  or  whether  our  family 
will  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable.” 

Master  Freestone  closed  his  address 
with  a  word  on  the  necessity  for  co¬ 
operation  and  a  word  for  tomorrow’s 
opportunity.  He  said:  “United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall,  has  just  as 
much  significance  today  as  when  ut¬ 
tered  many  years  ago.” 

Speaking  of  the  future,  he  pointed 
to  the  great  opportunities  which  are 
before  us,  saying,  “The  Grange  banner 
must  always  be  found  in  the  forefront 
for  agricultural  equality.  . ....  .It  is  a 
glorious  privilege  to  live  in  this  period 
of  opportunity.  May  the  Master  of  the 
great  Grange  above  grant  us  courage, 
health,  strength,  and  vision  to  stand 
for  the  right  and  to  face  the  future 
unafraid.” 


If  the  farmer  has  the  cash  or  can 
secure  reasonable  credit,  he  should  no 
curtail  his  fertilizer  supplies  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  prices  for  next  season. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


This  Is  Not  Insurance 


IN  the  issue  of  May  2nd  we  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  several  auto  service 
associations  about  which  subscribers 
had  inquired.  Below  is  another  letter 
which  has  just  come  to  us: 

1  On  June  10th,  1931  an  agent  for  the 
Mutual  Auto  Association,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  came  here,  and  I  took  out  in¬ 
surance  on  three  cars,  or  a  fleet  of  cars, 
as  they  said.  That  was  $45.00  for  two 
years.  I  paid  $22.50,  then,  the  rest  to  be 
paid  later.  On  July  9th  a  man  and  woman 
called,  and  I  paid  the  woman  $22.50,  and 
I  have  a  receipt  for  payment  in  full 
signed  by  “Cooper.”  She  said  the  policy 
would  come  in  a  few  days.  I  have  never 
received  it,  although  I  wrote  them  on 
October  9th  and  again  on  January  4th. 

Judging  by  letters  received  by  us, 
many  subscribers  believe  that  when 


|  May  Help  Others  to  C 
i  Decide  J 


I 


WANT  to  thank  you  for  being 
.  so  prompt  in  paying  my  acci¬ 
dent  policy  without  a  lot  of  red 
tape.  During  my  life  I  have  car¬ 
ried  several  accident  policies 
with  different  companies  but  in 
every  case  there  was  so  much 
trouble  in  collecting  even  a  small 
sum  that  I  dropped  them.  I  did 
v  not  know  I  was  insured  in  your 
(b  company  until  my  accident  when 
J  my  son  said  he  held  the  policy, 
jir  When  you  sent  me  the  $60  it 
(b  surely  helped  out  in  paying  the 
J  hospital  and  doctor  bills  and  I 
y  make  it  a  rule  every  place  I  go 
o  to  tell  people  that  they  cannot 
Jj  afford  to  be  without  a  policy  or 
c/f  without  reading  your  valuable 
o  A.  A.  which  is  welcomed  here 
J)  every  week. 

/f  If  this  letter  helps  others  to 
v  decide  to  take  a  policy  I  will  be 
J)  glad  and  you  can  use  it  any  way 
l  you  like. 

Again  being  grateful,  I  remain 
Yours  sincerely, 

James  A.  Craig, 

Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


3 

l 

3 


they  join  such  an  association,  they  are 
getting  insurance  on  their  automobile. 
We,  of  course,  have  no  objection  to  any 
readers  joining  such  an  association  if 
they  know  exactly  what  they  are  get¬ 
ting,  and  if  they  believe  that  what  they 
are  getting  is  worth  the  cost.  How¬ 
ever,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  such  associations  rarely  or  never 
give  liability  insurance  on  automobiles. 


they  can  do  this  after  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  real  worth  of  the  rabbits,  (say 
$3.00  or  $4.00)  has  been  used  up,  for  rab¬ 
bits  are  quoted  every  day. 

IF  more  of  our  readers  would  take 
this  same  attitude,  concerns  that  sell 
rabbits  and  contract  to  buy  the  off¬ 
spring  would  be  doing  a  smaller 
business. 


Salesman  Missing 

WE  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
a  New  Hampshire  subscriber  who 
tells  us  of  an  experience  with  a  Mr. 
W.  P.  Coombs,  who  at  one  time  was 
selling  shoes  and  clothing  in  that  vi¬ 
cinity.  Our  subscriber  gave  him  an 
order  totaling  $8.03,  giving  him  a  per¬ 
sonal  check  for  that  amount. 

In  about  three  weeks  part  of  the 
order  arrived,  but  the  rest  of  the  order 
has  never  been  received.  Upon  com¬ 
munication  with  the  company,  it  was 
learned  that  the  order  had  never  reach¬ 
ed  them. 

The  cancelled  check  was  given  to  the 
local  police,  and  later  it  was  reported 
that  Mr.  Coombs  had  left  his  former 
residence  at  Tilton,  presumably  for 
Portland,  Maine,  leaving  several  bills 
unpaid. 

Our  subscriber  states  that  other 
neighbors  who  ordered  from  this  man 
have  never  received  their  goods. 

Perserverance  Won 

HERE  is  a  little  story  we  are  giving 
you  because  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  was  successful  in 
adjusting  a  claim  for  a  subscriber  only 
because  we  refused  to  give  up. 

Last  fall  a  subscriber  told  us  of  re¬ 
turning  a  radio  to  a  concern  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  returned  on  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  company  to  repair  it  or  re¬ 
fund  the  money.  We  got  in  touch  with 
the  concern  who  anoeared  to  have  no 
record  of  the  transaction.  We  corres¬ 
ponded  with  them  and  with  our  sub¬ 
scriber  every  few  days  all  fall,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  reply  to  our  letters  to  the 
concern  several  which  did  not  sound 
too  good-natured. 

The  net  result  was  that  we  proved 
delivery  through  the  Railway  Express 
Agency,  and  the  last  letter  we  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  concern  said  that  a  refund 
check  had  been  sent  in  full  settlement. 
They  closed  with  this  sentence: — “We 
wish  to  convey  our  thanks  at  this  time 
to  you  for  your  patience  in  the  matter.” 

Fortunately,  the  concern  was  a  re¬ 
liable  one,  otherwise  the  result  might 
have  been  less  favorable. 


Warn  Against  Certain 
Television  Stocks 

WORD  comes  to  us  from  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  that  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  invoked  the 
securities  fraud  law  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  certain  irresponsible  stock 
promoters  who  have  been  selling  stock 
in  television  companies. 

According  to  this  report  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Plumber,  assistant  attorney  general 
of  New  Jersey,  believes  that  television 
stock  bids  fair  to  becoming  almost  as 
big  a  fad  as  aviation  securities  did  a 
few  years  ago.  Mr.  Plumber  states 
that  his  department  has  instituted  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  a  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations  engaged  in  mar¬ 
keting  television  securities  by  fraudu¬ 
lent  methods. 


Is  This  Good  Reasoning? 

I  have  recently  seen  in  various  farm 
Papers,  including  the  American  Agricul- 
urist,  that  people  have  been  swindled 
either  intentionally  or  otherwise  by  firms 
advertising  to  “buy  back  all  the  rabbits 
you  can  raise  from  our  breeding  stock.” 
borne  of  my  friends  are  going  into  the 
rabbit  business  on  the  buy-back  basis, 
Paying  $30.00  apiece  for  breeding  stock, 
the  company  giving  a  five-year  guarantee 
r?  buy  back  everything  raised  at  from 
to  30c  per  pound.  I  don’t  see  how 


No  Reply 

Can  you  help  me  get  $53.28  for  live 
poultry  shipped  to  Anthony  Marraffa,  300 
Kossuth  Avenue,  Utica,  New  York.  I 
shipped  him  poultry  amounting  to  $158.28, 
and  have  received  $105.00  on  this  account. 
I  have  written  a  number  of  letters  about 
this  balance,  but  have  not  had  any  re¬ 
ply  to  them.  Recently  I  called  them  on 
the  phone,  and  was  promised  a  check 
“next  week.”  No  check  came. 

WE  have  written  four  letters  to  Mr. 

Marraffa,  but  have  never  received 
a  reply.  However,  our  subscriber  did 
receive  one  check  for  $15.00  on  ac¬ 
count.  Since  that  time,  he  has  received 
nothing,  and  we  have  received  no 
word  from  Mr.  Marraffa. 

*  *  * 

Last  November  a  subscriber  sent  us 
claims  for  nearly  $150  for  goods  ship¬ 
ped  to  B.  N.  Bancroft,  of  White  Plains, 
New  York.  We  have  written  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  numerous  letters,  and  have  never 
had  any  reply  from  him.  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  not  a  licensed  and  bonded  com¬ 
mission  man.  and  was  not  listed  in  our 
Credit  Guide. 

Again  we  want  to  emphasize,  as  we 
have  so  often  done  in  the  past,  that 
anyone  who  sends  to  a  receiver  with¬ 
out  learning  his  financial  responsibili¬ 
ty,  is  taking  the  chance  that  he  will 
never  get  his  pay. 
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Kalamazoo  Factory 
Prices — always  lowest 
— have  been  slashed  to 
rock  bottom  in  this  sensational  NEW, 
FREE  CATALOG  of  Stoves,  Ranges, 
and  Furnaces.  Mail  coupon  NOW  for 
your  copy.  You’ll  see  values  beyond 
belief — bargains  never  known  before. 


Only  $5  Down 

This  NEW  FREE  CATALOG  offers 
easy  terms — only  $5  Down  on  any 
Kalamazoo.  A  Year  to  Pay.  30  Days 
Trial,  360  Days  Approval  Test.  $100,000 
Bank  Bond  guarantee  of  satisfaction— 
5  year  guarantee  against  any  defects 
in  material  or  workmanship. 


Quality— above  all  else 


“A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You” 


Kalamazoo  Quality— famous  for  31 
years,  endorsed  by  800,000  satisfied 
customers,  is  the  same  high  quality 
regardless  of  radically  reduced  prices. 

Modernize  Your  Kitchen  ! 

Mail  coupon  today!  Choose  from  200 
styles  and  sizes  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and 
Furnaces.  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors  that  will 
thrill  you!  Colors  to  match  every  decor¬ 
ative  scheme — Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan, 
Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue  or  Black.  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves, 
Oil  Stoves,  Heaters,  Furnaces — all  at 
new  low  factory  prices  that  save  you 
1/3  to  1/2.  Also  washing  machines, 
electric  ironers  and  other  household 
goods  all  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


Buy  direct  from  the  factory  right  from 
this  NEW  FREE  CATALOG.  Elimin¬ 
ate  all  the  in-between  costs.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  biggest  savings  in  years. 
Tremendous  buying  power  enabled  us 
to  buy  raw  materials  at  lowest  prices. 
Buying  direct  from  the  factory  you  get 
full  benefit  of  these  big  savings.  You 
can’t  heat  factory  prices  at  any  time — 
more  especially  this  year. 

24  Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  shipped  within 
24  hours  from  factory,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  or  eastern  warehouse,  Utica,  N. 
Y.  No  delay.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cut  out  coupon  and  mail  right  away. 
Be  among  the  first  to  get  this  amazing 
NEW  FREE  KALAMAZOO  CATALOG 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfirs. 
801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Free  Furnace  Plans— 
Free  Service 

Without  obligation  let 
us  plan  a  modern,, 
healthful  furnace  heat¬ 
ing  system  for  your 
home.  Simply  mail  cou¬ 
pon — send  us  a  rough 
sketch  of  your  floor 
plan.  We  furnish  you 
with  free  plans  show¬ 
ing  you  how  easy  it  is 
to  install  your  own  fur¬ 
nace  (pipe  or  direct 
heat) . 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You" 


1  800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Hav 

I 

I 
I 


I 

I 


800,000  Satisiied  Customers  Have 

Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

Put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  article 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 
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FREE  from  B.W.D. 

Every  one  of  our  16,000  breeders  has  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great  has 
been  the  success  of  our  customers  that  we 

Guarantee  98  Percent  Livability 
Up  To  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  continuous  breeding  for 
production  has  developed  a  'heavy-laying  strain 
from  trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock.  You 
must  have  good  chicks  to  succeed.  Get  them 
direct  from  the  largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and  gives 
feeding  hints  Write  today. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTIHAM^MASS. 


THIS  YEAR. 

TRY- 


New 


^  Low  Prices 

tarn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs,  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  Kg  FREE  Catalog. 
SChWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
I  ?C4  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y.i 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorn - - 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks.  .. 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Orpington . 

Blk.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Minorca 
Prompt  Delivery.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Dollar  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  List  Free 

THOMAS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  212,  BELLWOOD,  PENNA. 


100 

500 

$  9.95 

$49.75 

10.95 

54.75 

10.95 

54.75 

10.95 

54.75 

.  10.95 

54.75 

10.95 

54.75 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain... . $  8 


Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . . . $10 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds^. . . . . $  8 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . . . $  6 


%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


f  ARGE  EGG6 

JM  21  YEARS  BREEDING  1^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  depntew’jerseyank 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.50 

S.C.  Rocks  and  Reds . . . 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons . . 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

..  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

..  4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

Richfield  Hatcheries  Qualify  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Lifcht  Mixed .  2.00  3.25  6  30.00  58 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  stock 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


S.  C.  White 
LEGHORNS 


Chicks  bred  for  quick  maturing 
high  producers.  Bloodtested, 
trapnested,  pedigreed.  Hardy 
northern  bred.  Disease-free. 


9m  catalog  ready.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm, Pulaski, N.Y, 


( Continued  from  Page  10) 

pullet  pens  and  pick  up  a  few  to  see  if 
they  are  good  size.  Look  in  the  nests 
to  see  the  size  and  color  of  the  eggs. 
Then  if  everything  seems  O.  K.  place 
your  order.  It  is  a  common  and  serious 
error  to  let  the  matter  of  a  few  cents 
decide  one  in  favor  of  getting  late-sea- 
son  chicks,  or  sending  to  some  un¬ 
known  hatchery  for  them.  The  loss  of 
chicks  from  disease  or  low  winter  egg 
yields  from  poorly-bred  pullets  may 
offset  many  times  the  little  that  may 
be  saved  on  the  purchase  price.  If  you 
buy  from  a  hatchery  at  some  distance, 
choose  one  that  advertises  in  a  publi¬ 
cation  which  guarantees  its  advertise¬ 
ments.  Once  you  find  a  hatchery  that 
gives  you  satisfaction  you  will  usually 
find  it  advisable  to  stick  to  it  year 
after  year.- 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
heavy  in  the  long  winter  and  because 
Baker  resented  his  attentions  to  her — 
and  was  helpless  to  do  anything  about 
it!  But  now  he  could  no  longer  say  to 
himself  that  his  motive  was  a  mere 
pleasantry.  His  admiration  had  mount¬ 
ed,  it  had  quickened  with  passion,  it 
had  become  a  fire  in  his  blood — the 
first  and  only  passionate  affection  he 
had  ever  known.  His  life,  formerly  so 
leisurely  and  purposeless,  had  taken 
on  an  aim,  a  goal.  That  goal  was  to 
smash  her  engagement  and  wrest  her 
away  from  Baker. 

For  months  now  he  had  been  nursing 
the  idea  that  if  only  he  could  “bust” 
and  humiliate  Baker,  he  could  swing 
Elizabeth  away  from  him.  But  no  op¬ 
portunity  had  arisen,  no  pretext  that 
Superintendent  Williamson  would  ac¬ 
cept;  and  Baker  had  somehow  failed 
to  walk  into  a  couple  shrewd  traps 
laid  for  him.  And  Elizabeth  had  re¬ 
mained  inaccessible,  and  lately  sar¬ 
donic.  The  prospect  of  losing  her  un¬ 
leashed  a  blind  demoralizing  anger 
against  the  man  she  was  going  to. 

As  Baker  hurried  into  the  cabin, 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at  end  of  1931,  and  laying 
decidedly  LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers. 
All  our  chicks  are 

BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

— that  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them;  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no 
other  large  hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY 
CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.Tel.  645-5 


*  *  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “ American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord.N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  price  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


OVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  HATCH  ING  AN  D  BREEDI NG  FOR 

Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Cbicks 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability  _ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  m  3 
years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S  C  R.  I  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope.  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog,  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY:  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D  Per  50 
Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). ...$5.00 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  6.00 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas.  Jersey  Black  Giants . . . J-00 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  ,no/  ” 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A, 


10%  books  order. 


100 

500 

1000 

9.50 

$46.00 

$  90 

11.50 

56.00 

110 

13.50 

66.00 

130 

sr. 

Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN. 

PA. 

1 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS 


with  each  one  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or 
before.  Send  $1.00  per  hundred  with  order,  pay  postman 


balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  Accredited 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices.  50 

Leghorns.  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas . T .  $4-50 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . . . 

Buff  Orp  ■  S.  L  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  o-75 

Heavy  Mixed  8'/2c.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40. 


flocks, 
100 

$  8.50 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 
COLUMBUS 


culled 
500 
$42.50 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
GROVE. 


type. 

1006 

$  85.00 
100.00 
100.00 
110.00 
OHIO 


Haskell  swung  on  him: 

“Don’t  you  know  better  than  to 
come  bursting  into  an  officer’s  quarters 
without  knocking  and  asking  permis¬ 
sion?  Go  out  and  try  it  again.” 

His  words  went  past  Alan  unheeded. 
Alan’s  mind  was  too  much  a  turmoil . . 
Jimmy  murdered,  Joyce  alone  there  on 
the  lonely  savage  Alooska,  those  six 
bandit  strangers  escaping  with  their 
loot.  . .  .There  was  but  one  thought  in 
his  mind — to  get  away  in  the  big  scar- 
let-and-gold  launch  with  his  men  and 
overhaul  those  two  canoes  before  they 
were  lost  beyond  all  pursuit. 

Forgetting  even  his  salute,  he  came 
across  to  the  desk.  As  though  checked 
by  the  look  on  his  face,  Haskell  did  not 
repeat  the  reprimand.  Instead  he  list¬ 
ened  silently  while  Alan  reported  the 
robbery,  murder,  escape. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


TURKEYS 


TITDFCVQ  Pure  bred  M.  Bronze.  B.  Red.  Nar- 
1  U  IvIvE.  1  kJ  ragansett,  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms. 

WALTER  BROS..  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


TITDVFYQ  — Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 
I  U  IVlLEi  I  D  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


UfLlSn  UnllonJ  POULTS  FOR  SALE.  Disease  free. 
White  nOIianaw.  D.  Timerman,  LaFargeville.N.Y. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
lslip,L.I.,New  York 


Additional 
BABY  CHICK  ADS 
on  Pages  6  and  lO 


AT  SAVINGS 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 


C.M.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


*20—  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREE 


CHICKS  6'/aC  AND  UP 
- — We  ship  C.O.D.  live 
delivery.  “Marvel"  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices. 

World’s  best  strains.  Also 
baby  ducklings.  Write  for  literature. 
rfAiotk,  20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY, 

Box  R.  New  Washington.  Ohio 


.EAR  SPRING  QUALITY 

C.  O.  D.  100 


CHICKS 

500  1000 

$37.50  $70 

37.50  70 

47.50  90 


Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $  8.00 

■ron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00 

■red  Box  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

ht  Mix  $7-100;  Heavy  Mix*$8-I00.  100%  live  delivery. 
■  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

R  Leister  Prnn.  Box  52.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

from  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns.  .$  8.00  $37.50  $70 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix . $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  MeAli.terville,  fa. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  fegj 

the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Reds.  Orpingtons. 
Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 

SEIDELTON  FARMS.  Box  4,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


ROCKS 


Our  Barred  Rook  Baby  Chicks  are 
bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  and  for 
heavy  layers  of  uniformly  large  eggs. 
Pedigreed,  trapnested,  bloodtested  stock  insures  profits. 
Catalog.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

HrifCS.  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100, 
11v1K.Os37. 50-500,  $70-1000  Barred  Rocks  $10-100, 
50-500.  $90-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $8-100. 

er  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

IN  HATCHERY.  B«X  14,  MeAlUtervilto,  Pa. 


Why  Pay  More  For  Baby  Chicks 

Jim  Brown’s  Super-Quality  Baby  Chicks  are  bred  to 
live  and  lay  and  pay.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  say 
“Yours  are  the  best  chicks  I  ever  bought.”  Over 
5,000,000  purchased  in  last  three  years.  World’s  finest 
foundation  strains.  Every  flock  culled  by  experts.  Every 
chick  guaranteed  healthy,  true  to  type  and  color.  White, 
Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  $8.90  per  100.  Barred  Rocks, 
S.C.  R  I.  Reds,  $10.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Rocks,  $11.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8.90  per  100. 
Other  varieties  in  proportion.  Slightly  higher  in  smaller 
quantities.  Valuable  book  on  “How  to  Raise  Baby 
Chicks”  free  with  every  order.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.U. 
Order  now  or  write  for  complete  price  list  and  catalog. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.B.C.4,  Cleveland,  0. 


Baby  Chicks  —  Best  Income  1932 


White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  White  &  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds,  White,  Silver  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  BufT 
Orpingtons.  Giants  and  Sussex. 


$6.00  per  hundred  and  up 


Send  for  free  catalog. 


Established  1906 


The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Til  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

ar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply.  Rks . $2.75  $5.25  $10  $48.75  $95 

.1.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  ...  2.75  5.25  10  48.75  9j> 

C.  Wh.  Leg.  Hollywood  Str...  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

C.  Brown  &  Black  Leg .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

C.  Mottled  Anconas .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

eavy  Mixed  . .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75 

frite  for  catalog  and  special  offer.  Best  laying  strains. 
LSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  P»- 

iHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

. .  a  .a  ^ 

an.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . . .  8.00  37.50  70 

C.  Barred  Rocks .  9.00 

[eavy  Mix  $8.  Light  Mix  $7.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
nteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular.  . 

.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

lARV  ruifif Q-sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records 
1  LniLIViJ.o  33e  eggs.  Low  prices.  Quick  ship- 
lent.  Guaranteed  to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  yarn 
loney  refunded.  Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  ms 
hite  eggs.  Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  ana 
tales  half  price.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  tor 
REE  CATALOG  and  SPECIAL  PRICE  BULLETIN. 
EORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Bapidg,  Micn^ 

tMERICAN  ANCONAS  zlSTLSSS 

,Sc»N«5iR“Ff^1^IIA®Sll.  M- 


Soldier  and  Statesman  by  Necessity,  His  Heart  Was  With  the  Land 


NEW  YORK  and  New  England  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  plans  of  the 
United  States  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  Commission  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  two  hundredth  birthday  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Father  of  His  Country. 

It  was  in  this  section  that  the  winner  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  did  some  of  his 
most  brilliant  fighting,  and  it  was  through 
these  states  that  he  made  his  first'  tour  as 
President  of  the  republic. 

The  Bicentennial  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  celebration  will  last  from 
February  22,  1932,  until  the  following 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  that  instead  of  the 
observance  being  limited  to  one  place,  cere- 
1  ionies  and  festivities  appropriate  to  the 
commemoration  will  be  staged  in  every 
town  and  community  in  the  country.  This 
means  that  every  municipality  and  com¬ 

Here,  on  his  farm,  is  pictured  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  man  who  said,  “ Agriculture  is  the 
most  healthful,  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
honoiMble  employment  of  man.” 


munity  will  set  aside,  within 
the  specified  celebration  per¬ 
iod,  a  number  of  patriotic 
dates  on  which  it  will  have  its 
Bicentennial  exercises. 

Such  a  program  will  appeal 
mightily  to  the  people  of  New 
York  and  New  England. 

Their  territory  is  starred  with 
localities  and  buildings  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  memory  of 
George  Washington.  Their 
Bicentennial  exercises  will 
doubtless  re-create  incidents 
and  scenes  from  his  career  on 
the  very  ground  on  which  they  originally 
were  enacted. 

There,  under  the  great  elm  on  Cambridge 
Common,  Washington  took  command  of  the 
Continental  Army  besieging  Boston. 

There,  in  Boston,  after  saving  the  city 
from  the  British  without  shedding  a  drop 
of  blood,  he  rode  through  the  streets  to  the 
plaudits  of  the  people. 


There,  on  the  roads  from 
Boston,  he  led  his  troops  to 
meet  the  British  again  in  New 
York. 

There,  in  New  York  State, 
in  face  of  superior  numbers 
he  achieved  a  series  of  mas¬ 
terly  retreats  until,  with  a 
skeleton  of  an  army  consisting 
of  men  half-clad  and  half- 
starved,  he  turned  upon  the 
enemy  at  Trenton  and  won  a 
brilliant  victory. 

But  George  Washington 
was  a  warrior  from  necessity 
at  his  country’s  call.  Farming  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  loved.  Wherever  he  was  travelling, 
whatever  he  was  doing,  he  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  something  new  about 
agriculture  or  stock-raising,  either  by  the 
study  of  books  or  by  observation  of  adjac¬ 
ent  farms  or  by  inquiry  among  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  farmers.  For  instance,  while  he 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Buy  now! 

Don’t  drive  on  worn,  smooth 
tires  when  you  can  have  new  Fire¬ 
stone  Tires  at  these  low  prices. 

Never  before  could  you  buy  such 
remarkable  values. 

You  get  extra  strength,  extra 
safety,  extra  service  with  every  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  because  of  these  extra 
Firestone  construction  features. 


Gum-Dipping,  the  Firestone  pat¬ 
ented  extra  process  that  makes  the  cord 
body  tougher  and  stronger. 

Two  Extra  Cord  Plies  Under  the 
Tread,  a  patented  Firestone  construc¬ 
tion  that  gives  added  protection  against 
punctures  and  blowouts  and  stronger 
bond  between  tread  and  cord  body. 

Tougher,  thicker  non-skid  tread 

that  gives  greater  non-skid  protection  and 
longer  non-skid  wear. 

1931  —  the  year  in  which  values 
counted  most  —  was  for  Firestone  a 
year  of  great  accomplishment.  Be¬ 


cause  of  Firestone’s  unequaled  posi¬ 
tion  in  buying  raw  materials — rub¬ 
ber  and  cotton  —  efficient  factories 
and  economical  distribution,  they 
gave  car  owners  the  greatest  values 
in  their  history. 

Have  the  Firestone  Service  Store 
or  Service  Dealer  near  you  equip 
your  car  with  Firestone  Gum- 
Dipped  Tires  and  enjoy  their  extra 
safety  and  satisfaction  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  history. 


OLDFIELD  TYPE 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

4.40-21 . - 

4.50- 20 . - 

4.50- 21 . 

4.75-19— . 

5.00-19— . - 

5.25- 18 . . 

5.25- 21 . 

6.00-19  H.D. 

6.50- 19  H.D. 

7.00-20  H.D. 

$4.79 

5.35 

5.43 

6.33 

6.65 

7.53 

8.15 

16.85 

12.30 

14.65 

$9.30 

10.38 

10.54 

12.32 

12.90 

14.60 

15.82 

21.04 

23.86 

28*42 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Tirtstom 

SENTINEL  TYPE 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

4.40-21. . 

4.50- 20 . 

4.50- 21 . . 

4.75-19 _ 

5.00-19 .  . . 

5.25-21 

$3.95 

4.30 

4.37 

5.12 

5.39 

6.63 

$7.66 

8.34 

8.46 

9.94 

10.46 

12.86 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

fire$tone 

COURIER  TYPE 

4.40-21 . 

4.50-21 _ 

30x3Vij  Cl..— 

VP  VP  W 
•  •  • 

<1  0DVP 

$7.04 

7.74 

6.92 

OLDFIELD  TYPE  TRUCK  &  BUS 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

30x5  H.D _ 

$15.45 

$29.96 

32x6  H.D . 

26.50 

31.00 

34x7  H.D _ 

36*40 

70.60 

6.00-20  H.D. 

14*50 

28.14 

6.50-20  H.D. 

16.30 

31.62 

7.50-20  H.D. 

26*45 

51.60 

9.00-20  H.D. 

46*30 

90*40 

9.75-20  H.D. 

61*63 

120.00 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Special  brand  tires  are  made  by  a  manufacturer,  without  his  name,  for  distribution  by  mail  order  houses 
and  other  distributors  under  their  own  brands.  These  tires  are  sold  to  the  public  without  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  identity  or  guarantee  of  the  tire  manufacturer.  Firestone  do  not  make  Special  Brand  tires  for 
ANYONE.  Firestone  Tires  are  sold  through  Firestone  Service  Dealers  and  Service  Stores  who  give  com¬ 
plete  service.  You  get  extra  protection  with  the  name  “Firestone”  on  every  tire  Firestone  makes. 


Double  Guarantee  —  Every  tire  manu¬ 
factured  by  Firestone  bears  the  name 
“FIRESTONE”  and  carries  Firestone’sunlim- 
ited  guarantee  and  that  of  our  Service  Dealers 
and  Service  Stores.  You  are  doubly  protected. 


DRIVE  IN  AND  EQUIP  YOUR  CAR  TODAY 

Listen  to  the  "Voice  of  Firestone 33  Every  Monday  Night  Over  N.  B.  C.  Nationwide  Network 
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Country  Bank  Pays  10""  Dividend 

Sound  Practices  Help  Farmer  Patrons  in  Good  Times  and  Bad 


DURING  the  past  two  years  hundreds  of  small 
banks  serving  agricultural  communities  have 
closed  their  doors,  thereby  adding  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  distress  in  their  districts  already 
existing  on  account  of  the  overproduction  of  and 
low  prices  for  farm  products.  Investigations  have 
revealed  that  many  small  country  banks  have  been 
closed  primarily  because  their  officers  engaged  in 
bad  banking  practice  and  only  incidentally  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  '-eneral  economic  situation.  In  the  same 
districts  in  which  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
crashes  have  occurred,  other  banks  are  still  doing 
business  and  making  money,  still  serving  their  com¬ 
munities,  still  maintaining  a  measure  of  stability 
in  an  otherwise  calamitous  era. 

Why  have  these  banks  stood  while  others  about 
them  fell?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  examining 
one  of  them  and  finding  out  what  practices  it  ad¬ 
hered  to  during  the  depression  period,  and  how  it 
sought  to  keep  its  community  solvent  during 
troubled  times. 

Resisted  Urge  for  Quick  Returns 

Such  a  bank  exists  in  the  northern  part  of 
Dutchess  County,  State  of  New  York,  in  the  heart 
of  a  strictly  agricultural  community.  This  bank  has 
paid  a  dividend  to  its  stockholders  ever  since  1869, 
in  the  past  few  years  maintaining  a  10  per  cent  rate. 
This  rate,  despite  all  drawbacks,  was  paid  in  1931. 
We  would  be  glad  to  print  the  name  of'  this  insti¬ 
tution,  but  its  officials  have  requested  that  it  be 
withheld.  They  say  they  do  not  want  to  boast,  nor 
do  they  care  to  reflect  upon  other  banks  not  so 
fortunate. 

Now,  just  how  has  this  bank  kept  up  its  solvency 
and  its  dividends  amid  a  world  of  falling  values? 
Let  the  cashier  tell  the  story: 

“We  paid  our  regular  rate  of  dividend  in  1931  be¬ 
cause  we  had  it  to  pay,”  he  said  the  other  day,  “and 
we  had  it  to  pay  because  we  suffered  no  losses 
whatever  on  loans.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
past  as  much  as  in  the  present. 

“For  instance,  this  bank  has  always  maintained 
that  its  first  business  was  to  serve  its  community. 
As  a  consequence  we  have  made  all  our  loans  to 


,  By  JOHN  T.  GIBBS 

farmers  right  in  this  vicinity.  In  doing  this,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  learn  all  about  their  business.  We 
know  intimately  the  value  of  land  and  stock  and  the 
productivity  of  our  area.  We  have  been  able  in  the 
past  to  give  financial  advice  to  our  customers  which 
kept  them  solvent  and  our  loans  to  them  safe. 

Farm  Loans  Good  Business 

“In  the  boom  times  in  Wall  Street  many  country 
banks  sent  cash  down  to  New  York  to  be  loaned 
on  call.  That  was  when  they  were  getting  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  for  call  money.  It  was  very  profitable 
for  the  banks  that  did  it,  but  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  high  income,  they  were  in  many 
cases  obliged  to  refuse  commercial  loans  in  their 
own  districts. 

“We  never  placed  a  cent  in  the  call  money  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  money  was  kept  in  our  own  community  for 
our  farmers  to  borrow  as  they  needed  it.  That  is  a 
fundamental  reason  why  we  are  in  such  good  shape 
today.  We  did  not  place  upon  our  customers  the 
strain  of  being  unable  to  get  money  when  they 
wanted  it  badly.  It  was  always  here  for  them  when 
they  wanted  it,  not  down  in  New  York  aiding  stock 
speculation. 

“In  this  same  connection,  we  refused  to  lend 
money  to  our  own  regular  customers  who  wanted 
it  for  stock  speculative  purposes.  I  know  of  several 
instances  when  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  were 
caught  by  the  fever  which  swept  the  country.  They 
came  to  us  for  cash.  They  were  good  for  the  amount 
they  demanded,  but  we  consistently  refused  to  lend 
for  such  purposes.  As  a  consequence  we  saved  many 
of  them  from  losses  which  would  have  impaired 
their  property  and  affected  adversely  their  future 
borrowing  power.  These  men  are  able  to  get  money 
from  us  today  because  we  discouraged  their  specu¬ 
lative  urge  in  1928  and  1929. 

“This  bank’s  action  in  the  past  therefore  served 
to  keep  this  community  in  good  condition  to  with¬ 
stand  the  depression.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  not  felt  the  depression  much  in  this  district. 
Here,  a  little  luck  enters  into  the  picture.  This  is 


strictly  a  milk  producing  district.  All  our  customers 
are  dairy  farmers.  The  demand  for  milk  has  been 
consistent  and  our  people  can  sell  all  they  produce. 
It  has  only  been  in  recent  months  that  the  price  of 
milk  has  been  reduced  in  New  York  City.  This  has 
been  a  strain,  of  course,  but  nothing  like  that  which 
has  swept  grain  producing  districts.  If  this  bank 
-  were  operating  in  a  wheat  growing  area,  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  might  have  happened.  We  therefore 
do  not  take  too  much  credit  for  our  condition. 

“However,  in  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  our 
customers  going  through  a  tough  period  aside  from 
the  depression.  There  was  the  tuberculin  test  for 
cattle.  The  State  condemned  many  in  this  district 
and  there  was  ixeed  to  destroy  many  infected  cows. 
This  forced  the  farmers  to  buy  new  cattle  at  pretty 
high  prices  to  keep  up  their  productivity.  It  involved 
a  large  outlay  of  money  for  most  of  them.  This  bank 
financed  them  through  that  period,  a  large  part  of  it 
coinciding  with  high  Wall  Street  call  money  prices. 
Let  us  suppose  we  had  been  lured  into  sending  our 
money  down  to  New  York.  We  would  have  been 
obliged  to  deny  loans  to  some  of  the  farmers  who 
needed  money  badly.  We  might  have  permanently 
impaired  the  productivity  of  their  farms  and  when 
the  call  money  market  no  longer  offered  any  at¬ 
tractiveness,  we  would  have  brought  our  money 
home  to  a  district  on  which  it  was  dangerous  to 
lend  it. 

“As  it  is,  we  have  larger  deposits  than  we  had  in 
1928  or  1929.  Our  surplus  has  been  maintained  and 
our  outstanding  loans  are  larger.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  been  forced  to  extend  these  loans,  but  we  have 
not  yet  had  a  single  loss  on  farmer  loans  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  unless  things  completely  collapse. 

Farm  Loans  Good  Business 

“That  is  what  we  are  doing  today  to  keep  our 
community  in  good  financial  condition;  we  are  ex¬ 
tending  loans.  The  farmers  hereabouts  are  rather 
gloomy  about  the  lower  price  of  milk.  Their  profits 
have  been  cut  deeply  and  they  fear  further  cuts.  But 
their  lands  are  still  valuable,  their  herds  are  intact, 
they  still  get  some  profit,  and  we  consider  them 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Better  Sires  at  Lower  Cost 

How  Schuyler  County  Dairymen  Organized  a  Cooperative  Bull  Association 


By  LYMAN  O.  BOND, 

Manager,  Schuyler  County  Fawn  Bureau 


SCHUYLER  County,  located  in  the  Finger  Lake’s 
Region  of  Central  New  York,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  organization  of  New  York  State’s 
first  cooperative  bull  association.  The  idea  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  year  as  a  project  under  the 
*ounty  farm  bureau  dairy  program.  It  became  a 
reality  as  the  result  of  a  dairy  breeding  school  held 
Ht  Hector  on  November  27th,  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stanley  J.  Brownell  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department,  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  On  that  date,  eight  Holstein  breeders 
pledged  their  support  to  the  organization,  and  au¬ 
thorized  three  members  of  the  group  to  purchase 
two  bulls  to  complete  the  three  units  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Two  remarkable  animals  were  purchased  by 
the  committee  at  the  fifth  annual  Holstein  sale  held 
at  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  on  December  1st  and  2nd.  The 
third  bull  was  purchased  from  a  local  breeder  at 
the  average  sale  price  of  the  two  bid  off  at  Earlville. 
Later  in  the  month,  ten  more  breeders  pledged  their 
support  to  the  Association  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  212  cows  and  heifers  of  breeding  age.  The  three 
blocks  were  formed, 
one  at  Hector,  one  at 
Montour  Falls,  and 
the  third  at  Burdett. 

At  the  Hector  unit 
and  on  the  farm  of 
William  Wickham  & 

Son  resides  Modelyne 
Alexina  Piebe,  a  two 
year  old  bull  bred  by 
J.  Irving  Stryker  of 
New  Jersey.  His  sire 
is  a  grandson  of  the 
great  bull,  King  Pie- 
tertje  Ormsby  Piebe. 

His  dam,  Modelyne 
Josephine  Fayne,  is  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Model 
Alcartra  Fayne,  the 
twice  Reserve  All- 
American  bull.  Head¬ 
ing  the  Montour  Falls 


block  and  located  at  the  farm  of  Hayes  Brothers,  is 
Modelyne  Sir  Virginia  Fobes,  also  a  Stryker  bull, 
who  traces  at  least  three  times  to  the  King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  bull  and  whose  dam,  Modelyne  Vir¬ 
ginia  Fayne,  made  an  outstanding  record  as  a  two 
year  old.  At  Burdett,  on  the  farm  of  S.  C.  Patterson, 
is  Dunloggin  Rather  Not,  a  yearling  bred  at  the 
Dunloggin  Farms  in  Pennsylvania.  He  combines  the 
greatest  show  and  production  families  in  the  United 
States.  His  sire,  Pabst  Prilly  American  Beauty,  had 
an  outstanding  record  as  a  show  animal  and  derives 
75  per  cent  of  his  blood  from  two  Gold  Medal  sires. 

On  December  7th  the  members  met  in  Watkins 
Glen,  elected  directors  and  authorized  the  adoption 
of  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Later  the  directors 
met  and  elected  their  officers  for  the  year.  S.  C. 
Patterson,  Burdett,  was  elected  President;  Andrew 
Hayes,  Montour  Falls,  Vice-President,  and  Don  J. 
Wickham,  Hector,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  other 


two  directors  are  Alpheus  Hayes,  Montour  Falls  and 
M.  D.  Kerns,  Hector.  Other  members  are:  G.  L. 
Mickel,  C.  R.  Nichols  and  Leon  Nichols  &  Son,  Hec¬ 
tor;  Jay  Thorp,  Lewis  Baker,  Burr  McCarty,  Earl 
Phelps,  Willard  Graham,  Birge  Morris,  William 
Williams,  Jacob  Williams,  Levi  Ayers,  James  Hub- 
bell,  Burdett;  Clarence  Hayes,  Montour  Falls.  Also 
on  the  above  date  the  group  decided  to  incorporate 
the  Association  under  the  cooperative  non-profit  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

All  the  herds  in  the  association  are  accredited  un¬ 
der  the  tuberculosis  eradication  program,  and  on 
January  7th  all  herds  had  been  submitted  to  the 
agglutination  test  for  contagious  abortion.  Out  of 
the  212  animals  of  breeding  age  submitted  to  the 
abortion  test,  one  reactor  was  found  and  disposed 
of.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  but,  of  course,  no 
conclusive  proof  is  assured  until  further  tests  have 
been  made.  With  the  assistance  of  local  veterinar¬ 
ians,  and  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Brownell  and 
the  State  Veterinary  College  at  Ithaca,  members  of 
the  association  plan  to  follow  a  program  of  disease 

prevention  and  con¬ 
trol,  as  well  as  one  of 
production  and  pro¬ 
duction  records.  The 
handling  of  the  bulls, 
their  management, 
feeding,  and  the  use 
of  breeding  racks  are 
all  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  Outside  service  is 
permissable  with  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  as  to 
the  control  of  abor¬ 
tion  and  other  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious 
diseases. 

There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  why  an 
association  of  this 
kind  is  a  progressive 
( Continued  on 
Page  8) 


Officers  of  the  Schuyler  Association  admiring  the  bulls  purchased  to  head  their  Association  herds. 
Left  to  right:  Don  J.  Wickham,  Secretary-Treasurer,  with  Modelyne  Alexina  Piebe;  Professor  Stanley  J. 
Brownell  with  Dunloggin  Rather  Not;  Andrew  Hayes,  Vice-President  with  Modelyne  Sir  Virginia  Fobes; 
S.  C.  Patterson,  President,  looking  on. 
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Should  Milk  Be  Standardized? 

THE  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein  Friesian  Association  went  on 
record  as  opposing  the  standardization  of 
milk.  A  committee,  of  which  Professor  Wing  of 
Ithaca  was  chairman,  reported  favorably  for 
standardization,  but  the  majority  of  the  members 
thought  that  a  law  permitting  standardization  at 
this  time  might  have  an  unfavorable  reaction  on 
the  milk  market. 

We  believe  this  opposition  is  a  mistake  and 
have  said  so  for  several  years.  Particularly  is  it 
a  mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Holstein 
men  themselves  who  have  great  need  at  times  to 
raise  the  butterfat  content  of  their  milk.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  standardization  is  practiced  now, 
law  or  no  law,  by  both  producers  and  dealers. 
After  all,  why  should  one  be  prosecuted  for  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  his  milk  by  adding  more 
butterfat  ? 

The  Association  took  constructive  action  urg¬ 
ing  a  restriction  on  bringing  cattle  reacting  to  the 
abortion  disease  into  New  York  State.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  requesting  the  State  to  set  up 
an  accredited  herd  system  for  abortion-free 
herds.  This  action  is  in  line  with  the  policy  ad¬ 
vocated  by  American  Agriculturist,  suggesting 
that  no  cattle  be  admitted  to  New  York  State 
without  the  blood  test  for  abortion. 

Charles  H.  Baldwin,  of  Albany,  was  reelected 
for  his  seventh  term  as  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Holstein  Friesian  Association.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  associates, 
the  New  York  State  Holstein  Association  has 
constantly  advanced  in  both  prestige  and  service 
to  the  dairy  industry. 


The  Right  Answer  to  the  Tax  Problem 


“Resolved,  that  any  revision  of  our  tax  system  in 
New  York  State  should  provide  as  its  first  and  most 
important  principle  that  the  total  tax  burden  of  the 
State  should  be  so  distributed  that  not  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  should  be  raised  through  taxes 
on  real  estate.” 


THE  above  resolution  was  passed  recently  by 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Conference 
Board  which  is  a  body  representing  the  large 
farm  organizations  of  the  State,  and  meeting  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year,  in  order  to  bring  all  of  the 
farm  organizations  as  closely  as  possible  into 
working  harmony.  The  resolution  is  a  principle 
American  Agriculturist  has  advocated  for 
many  years. 

At  present,  real  estate  is  carrying  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  tax  burden,  and  yet  the  value  of 
real  estate  is  only  a  little  over  one-quarter  of  the 
total  wealth  of  the  State.  This  is  one  of  the  most 


grossly  unfair  situations  in  our  whole  Govern¬ 
ment  setup.  No  wonder  farmers  have  trouble  with 
their  taxes. 

As  this  paper  reported  recently,  the  New  York 
State  special  tax  commission  has  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Governor  a  tax  plan 
to  reduce  the  burden  on  real  estate  to  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  taxes,  and  various  other 
forms  of  taxation  were  proposed  to  relieve  real 
estate. 

Among  these  new  proposals  was  a  suggestion 
to  increase  greatly  the  income  taxes,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  everyone  with  an  income  of  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year  and  over  to  make  a  report  and  to 
pay  at  least  a  small  tax.  Our  readers  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  have  stated  many  times  that  every 
voter  should  pay  a  poll  tax  and  then,  perhaps,  he 
would  be  less  likely  to  vote  for  big  appropriations 
and  bond  issues.  Well,  the  proposal  to  require 
everyone  with  an  income  of  at  least  five  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  a  tax  would  partially  meet  orn 
suggestion  of  a  poll  tax. 

We  believe  the  farm  organizations,  tax  com¬ 
mission,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Governor  are 
now  approaching  this  problem  along  the  right 
lines,  and  every  farmer  should  be  interested 
enough  to  encourage  the  passage  of  this  new 
legislation  when  it  is  introduced. 


Repeal  or  Amend  the  State  Pistol  Law 


LAST  year  the  special  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  bill  requiring  all  applicants  for 
permits  to  carry  pistols  on  their  persons  to 
be  finger-printed  and  photographed.  This  new 
law  raised  such  a  storm  of  protest,  particularly 
from  up-State,  that  the  present  Legislature  is 
likely  to  repeal  or  to  amend  it. 

Of  course  it  should  be  amended.  What  hap¬ 
pens  now  is  that  all  of  the  criminals  and  crooks 
seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  arms,  but  a 
decent  citizen  in  order  to  defend  himself  or  to 
have  a  little  fun  at  marksmanship  must  be  put 
into  the  class  of  criminals  by  being  finger-printed 
and  photographed. 

This  is  another  example  of  legislation  designed 
by  policemen  in  the  cities  which  works  distinctly 
against  the  interests  of  law-abiding  citizens,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  cities. 


Are  Salaries  of  Farm  Organization 
Officers  Too  High? 


A  SHORT  time  ago,  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
made  a  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  salaries  paid  to  its  em¬ 
ployees  and  to  the  officers  of  subsidiary  organi¬ 
zations.  This  report  revealed  that  the  attorney 
for  the  Farm  Board  began  his  job  at  $10,000  a 
year,  but  later  was  advanced  to  $20,000.  The  head 
of  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation,  E.  F. 
Creekmore,  receives  $75,000  a  year.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  is  paid  to  the  president  of  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Organization,  George  S.  Mil- 
nor.  Two  vice-presidents  of  this  same  concern 
receive  $35,000  annually  each,  and  another  vice- 
president  gets  $25,000  a  year.  The  treasurer  is 
paid  $30,000.  There  are  95  employees  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Stabilization  Organization  who  are  paid  an 
average  salary  of  $730  per  month. 

Each  member  of  the  Farm  Board  itself  re¬ 
ceives  only  $12,000  a  year,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  not  a  too  high  salary  for  the  capable  men  who 
hold  these  difficult  and  responsible  positions.  We 
have  always  believed,  also,  that  “A  servant  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,”  and  that  farmers  could  not 
expect  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  leadership  if 
too  small  salaries  were  paid.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  leaders  on  the  other  side,  with 
which  the  farm  leaders  have  to  contend,  are  paid 
very  high  salaries. 

We  want  to  add,  also,  that  we  are  familiar 
with  the  salaries  paid  to  officers  of  most  of  the 
cooperative  organizations,  including  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  here  in 
the  East,  and  we  do  not  think  that  these  salaries 
are  too  high  or  out  of  proportion  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  work  involved.  Many  such  salaries 
recently  have  been  voluntarily  reduced.  But  when 
a  salary  of  a  cooperative  officer  gets  into  the 
$75,000  per  year  class,  which  is  as  much  as  the 


President  of  the  United  States  receives,  then  it 
is  time  to  call  a  halt.  Even  $20,000  is  an  out¬ 
rageous  compensation  for  any  officer  or  employee 
of  a  cooperative  organization  to  receive  in  anv 
agricultural  work.  Farming  at  best  is  a  business 
of  small  profits,  and  a  few  such  high  salaries  put 
the  organization  beyond  any  possibility  of  helping 
farmers. 

We  all  know  what  has  happened  to  cotton  and 
grain  under  the  management  of  the  so-called 
“stabilization”  organizations,  guided  by  the 
Farm  Board.  Too  high  salaries  are,  without  a 
doubt,  one  reason  for  their  failure.  With  such 
experience  to  guide,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  farm  organizations  of  the  country  want 
to  try  any  more  “stabilization.”  Congress  is  being 
urged  to  put  into  effect  either  the  debenture  or 
the  equalization  plan.  Either  of  these  schemes 
would  require  a  great  army  of  employees,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen  on  the  matter 
of  salaries  alone. 


Boy  Scouts  Marching  On 


ABOUT  900,000  American  boys  and  young 
men  are  now  members  of  that  great  and  fine 
organization,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  9,000  mem¬ 
bers  over  last  year.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
there  was  more  need  of  constructive  leadership 
and  help  for  boys  and  never  was  there  an  organi¬ 
zation  rendering  that  help  more  effectively  than 
the  Boy  Scouts. 

If  any  boy,  twelve  years  of  age  or  over,  sees 
this  and  would  like  to  know  more  about  Scouting, 
write  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2  Park  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City,  or  talk  it  over  with  the 
local  Scout  leader.  Most  likely  there  is  one  in 
your  nearest  village  or  city.  Remember,  also,  that 
there  is  a  Lone  Scout  division  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
to  cover  the  special  needs  of  farm  boys. 


It  Cannot  Be  Done 

IN  a  discussion  about  the  present  tax  situation, 
Mr.  Cosline,  Associate  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  made  the  statement  that  all 
forms  of  government  from  town  to  nation  are  in 
financial  difficulties ;  many  of  them  are  nearly 
broke,  yet  nearly  all  are  trying  to  remedy  their 
sad  plight  by  spending  themselves  out  of  trouble. 
Instead  of  saving,  as  individuals  in  financial 
straits  are  forced  to  do,  many  government  of¬ 
ficials  are  spending  even  more  now  with  en¬ 
larged  programs  of  public  works  than  they  did 
before  the  depression. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion  to 
such  a  policy  and  that  is  more  trouble  followed 
either  by  bankruptcy  or  else  by  forcing  taxes 
higher  and  higher,  until  the  citizens  themselves 
are  close  to  bankruptcy. 

When  are  our  various  forms  of  government 
going  to  learn  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  way 
to  balance  the  public  budget  and  that  is  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses?  And  when  are  the  citizens  themselves 
going  to  learn  that  the  officials  are  not  to  blame 
for  higher  taxes  when  we  keep  demanding  more 
and  more  government  service?  If  the  citizens 
want  to  be  taxed,  and  we  sometimes  think  thev 
do,  then  let  the  present  policy  continue ;  but  there 
is  nothing  truer  than  “You  cannot  eat  your  cake 
and  have  it  too !” 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

YOU  do  not  dare  tell  this  to  your  pastor : 

On  one  occasion  the  minister  delivered  a 
sermon  of  but  ten  minutes’  duration — a  most 
unusual  thing  for  him. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  he  added : 
“I  regret  to  inform  you,  brethern,  that  my  dog, 
who  appears  to  be  inordinately  fond  of  paper, 
this  morning  ate  that  portion  of  my  sermon  that 
I  have  not  delivered.  Let  us  pray.” 

After  the  service  the  clergyman  was  met  at 
the  door  by  a  man  who  as  a  rule  attended  divine 
service  in  another  parish.  Shaking  the  good  man 
by  the  hand  he  said : 

“Doctor,  1  should  like  to  know  whether  that 
dawg  of  yours  has  any  pups.  If  it  has,  I  want  to 
get  one  to  give  to  my  minister.” 
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Tax  Figures  That  Need  Study 


Many  Counties  Have  Increased  Costs  in  Spite  of  Greater  State  Aid 


ON  the  evening  of  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  Governor  Roosevelt  gave, 
over  radio  station  WGY,  a  talk  on 
New  York  State  taxes  which  contains 
facts  that  should  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  owner  or  renter  of  farm  pro¬ 
perty.  After  commending  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  for  the  interest  which  they  are 
showing  in  the  budget  for  next  year’s 
expenditures  of  the  State  government, 
the  Governor  said: 

“The  mounting  expenses  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  correspondingly  increas¬ 
ing  load  of  taxation  present  a  problem 
that  is  not  merely  serious.  It  is  menac¬ 
ing.  I  am  here  not  to  minimize  that 
problem,  but  to  emphasize  it.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  budget  for  state  expenses,  be¬ 
cause  it  consolidates  and  organizes  in¬ 
to  one  formidable  sum  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  government  in  the  state  affords 
a  shining  target  to  shoot  at.  But  it 
is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
story  of  governmental  expense  in  the 
state.  You  have  a  right  to  be  concern¬ 
ed  over  the  state  budget,  but  you  have 
an  even  greater  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility  over  the  great  mass  of  local  ex¬ 
penditures  that  represent  the  major 
portion  of  your  tax  bill.  Over  this 
mass  of  local  expenditures  the  state 
Legislature,  and  I  as  Governor  of  the 
state  have  no  direct  control  and  only 
such  influence  as  we  may  exert 
through  you  citizens  and  taxpayers  by 
helping  you  to  examine  your  problems. 

Division  of  State  Funds 

“The  whole  tax  bill  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  state  and 
local  purposes  has  been  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  last  few 
years.  The  state  budget  this  year  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000,000, 
but  $100,000,000  of  that  will  go  back 
to  localities  in  the  form  of  school  and 
highway  aid,  so  that  the  share  of  the 
state  government  for  carrying  on  its 
state-wide  services  will  be  less  than 
$200,000,000 — less  than  a  fifth,  in  other 
words,  of  the  whole  state  and  local  tax 
bill. 

“The  real  property  tax — the  tax  on 
land — is  the  base  of  our  tax  structure 
and  the  main  source  of  revenue  for  lo¬ 
cal  purposes.  Is  it  clear  in  all  of  your 
minds  that  not  one  penny  of  the  tax 
on  real  property,  whether  on  farms  or 
on  city  lots,  goes  to  the  state  or  is 
used  for  any  state  purpose? 

“Let  me  give  you  a  simple  picture  of 
the  cost  of  real  property  taxes  outside 
of  New  York  City  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  general  property  tax  levy 
in  the  other  fifty-seven  counties  in  the 
state  rose  from  $74,000,000  in  1913, 
to  $146,000,000  in  1920,  and  to  $288,- 
000,000  in  1928.  That  means  that  your 
real  estate  taxes  doubled  in  the  first 
seven  years,  and  then  doubled  again 
in  the  next  eight  years.  On  an  average, 
they  are  nearly  four  times  as  high  as 
they  were  less  than  a  generation  ago.’ 

Savings  That  Should  Have  Been 

The  Governor  then  referred  to  his 
appointment  of  an  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  whose  chairman  is 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  spoke  of  the  laws 
which  were  put  on  the  statute  books 
as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  and  mentioned  some 
of  the  savings  which  should  have  been 
passed  along  to  taxpayers  because  of 
local  expenses  assumed  by  the  State 
government.  The  amounts  for  the  year 
1930  assumed  by  the  State  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Abolishing  the  direct 

State  tax  on  real  estate  $4,763,314 

2.  Relieving  counties  of  ob¬ 
ligation  to  pay  35%  of 
the  cost  of  constructing 
highways  and  bridges .  . . 

3.  Relieving  towns  and  vill¬ 
ages  of  charges  for  State 
highway  maintenance  . . 

4.  Reducing  cost  to  counties 
of  grade  crossing  elimi¬ 
nation  . 

5.  Increased  aid  to  rural 
schools  . . 

6.  Increased  State  aid  for 
the  construction  and  im- 


6,914,800 

596,873 

731,583 

2,927,973 


provement  of  town  high¬ 
ways  .  772,178 

7.  A  return  to  localities  for 
highway  purposes  from 

the  gasoline  tax .  4,396,212 

8.  State  aid  to  localities 
from  other  miscellaneous 
taxes  which  increased  in 

1930  over  1928  by .  4,108,404 

9.  State  aid  for  schools  and 
highways  over  old  laws 
which  increased  in  1930 

over  1928  by .  6,593,347 


Total  of  nine  items . $31,804,684 


In  commenting  on  these  figures  the 
Governor  said: 

“Here  is  a  total  in  these  nine  items 
representing  gains  to  counties  and  lo¬ 
calities  outside  New  York  City  in  1930 
as  compared  to  1928  of  $31,804,684. 
Every  penny  of  this  could  have  been 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  savings  to 
the  property  owners  who  pay  taxes 
for  the  support  of  local  government. 
That  is  the  real  point  I  want  you  to 
understand. 

County  Levies  Increased 

“But  what  actually  did  happen  ? 
Were  taxes  in  the  fifty-seven  counties 
outside  New  York  City  actually  reduc¬ 
ed  by  something  like  this  amount?  No; 
they  weren’t  reduced  in  this  amount 


nor  in  any  amount.  The  fact  is  that 
they  were  actually  increased.  The  net 
amount  of  this  increase  for  the  fifty- 
seven  counties  was  $13,000,000,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  decrease  of  $31,000,000. 

Mark  what  this  means:  The  state 
assumed  in  1930,  burdens  of  expense 
to  the  amount  of  $31,000,000  that  the 
counties  had  borne  in  1928,  but  the 
counties  in  1930  spent,  not  less,  but 
$13,000,000  more  than  they  had  spent 
in  1928,  so  that  in  effect  the  cost  of 
local  government  in  these  fifty-seven 
counties  increased  $44,000,000  over  its 
cost  in  1928.  That  is  the  appalling  fact. 

“There  are,  it  is  true,  some  brighter 
spots  in  the  picture.  Of  the  932  towns 
represented  in  these  counties,  535  show 
small  decreases  in  the  general  property 
tax  levies  of  1930  as  compared  to  1928, 
and  eighteen  counties  out  of  the  fifty- 
seven  show  decreases  which  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  $13,326,688.  But 
the  other  thirty-nine  counties  all  in¬ 
creased  their  levies  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  increases  is  $26,426,- 
453. 

“In  the  list  of  counties  which  have 
increased  their  tax  levies,  in  spite  of 
the  millions  of  additional  state  help 
given  to  them,  a  handful  stand  out  as 
major  offenders.  They  are  Westchester, 
with  an  increase  of  more  than  $9,000,- 
000;  Nassau,  with  an  increase  of  more 
than  $5,000,000;  Albany,  with  an  in¬ 


Rising 

Cost  of  Local  Government 

Additional  help  Increase  or  decrease  Actual  rise  in 

rendered  by  State  in  general  property 
1930  over  1928  tax  1930  over  1928 

cost  of  local 
government 

Albany  . 

$  664,600 

$  2,132,900 

$  2,797,500 

Allegany  . 

490,400 

89,400 

579,800 

Broome . 

633,200 

1,106,600 

1,739,800 

Cattaraugus  . 

703,500 

—173,900* 

529,600 

Cayuga  . 

532,800 

158,000 

690,800 

Chautauqua  . 

862,100 

44,900 

907,000 

Chemung  . 

285,200 

19,500 

304,700 

Chenango  . . 

337,000 

—17,800* 

319,200 

Clinton  . 

437,900 

110,700 

548,600 

Columbia  . 

366,900 

—25,700* 

341,200 

Cortland  . 

246,500 

155,400 

401,900 

Delaware  . 

597,200 

—61,100* 

536,100 

Dutchess  . 

580,400 

355,500 

935,900 

Erie  (See  Correction) 

2,010,500 

—11,565,400* 

—9,554,900* 

Essex  . 

342,000 

—53,300* 

288,700 

Franklin . 

410,300 

121,900 

532,200 

Fulton  . 

222,900 

115,600 

338,500 

Genesee  . 

209,100 

—222,600* 

—13,500* 

Greene  . 

231,700 

—28,600* 

203,100 

Hamilton  . 

120,600 

4,600 

125,200 

Herkimer  . 

402,200 

—141,500* 

260,700 

Jefferson  . 

598,200 

—16,000* 

582,200 

Lewis  . 

419,900 

121,500 

541,400 

Livingston  . 

326,200 

—37,100* 

289,100 

Madison  . 

292,200 

—201,400* 

90,800 

Monroe  . 

1,649,900 

—88,600* 

1,561,300 

Montgomery  . 

393,000 

77,500 

470,500 

Nassau  . 

1,838,400 

5,382,700 

7,221,100 

Niagara  . 

812,900 

280,000 

1,092,900 

Oneida  . 

884,900 

738,700 

1,623,600 

Onondaga  . 

1,199,100 

1,597,000 

2,796,100 

Ontario  . 

330,100 

22,600 

352,700 

Orange  . 

558,300 

60,000 

618,300 

Orleans  . 

213,000 

—63,200* 

149,800 

Oswego  . 

474,700 

187,700 

662,400 

Otsego  . 

536,100 

66,700 

602,800 

Putnam  . 

158,200 

112,300 

270,500 

Rensselaer  . 

626,700 

246,200 

872,900 

Rockland  . 

253,000 

415,100 

668,100 

St.  Lawrence  . 

908,100 

198,800 

1,106,900 

Saratoga  . 

388,300 

388,200 

776,500 

Schenectady  . 

683,400 

123,200 

806,600 

Schoharie  . 

311,800 

47,000 

358,800 

Schuyler  . 

158,000 

28,100 

186,100 

Seneca  . 

112,100 

37,500 

149,600 

Steuben  . 

630,000 

—138,500* 

491,500 

Suffolk  . 

780,600 

1,755,300 

2,535,900 

Sullivan  . !  .  . 

399,200 

247,800 

647,000 

Tioga  . 

341,800 

10,300 

352,100 

Tompkins  . 

418,700 

—82,500* 

336,200 

Ulster  . 

518,000 

281,600 

799,600 

Warren  . . 

447,900 

174,600 

622,500 

Washington  . 

411,500 

18,000 

429,500 

Wayne  . 

268,300 

—276,200 

—7,900* 

Westchester  . 

2,129,900 

9,364,900 

11,494,800 

Wyoming  . 

323,500 

—133,200* 

190,300 

Yates  . 

321,800 

>  28,100 

349,900 

Total  . 

$31,804,700 

$13,099,800 

$44,904,500 

First  column  includes  State  aid,  locally  shared  state  taxes,  and 
State  assumed  functions  of  local  government.  Figures  compiled  from 
New  York  State  Tax  Reports,  and  records  of  various  State  Departments. 
*Items  preceded  by — and  followed  by  asterisk  are  decreases. 


crease  of  more  than  $2,000,000;  Suf¬ 
folk,  with  $1,750,000  increase;  Onon¬ 
daga,  with  more  than  $1,500,000; 
Broome,  with  more  than  $1,000,000,"  and 
Oneida,  with  nearly  $750,000. 

“The  other  counties  on  this  roll  of 
shame  are  Allegany,  Cayuga,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Chemung,  Clinton,  Cortland, 
Dutchess  (my  own  county,  so  you  see 
I  am  playing  no  favorites),  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Hamilton,  Lewis,  Montgomery, 
Niagara,  Ontario,  Orange,  Oswego, 


J  A  Correction  I 

t  -  l 

^  Governor  Roosevelt  Adds  ^ 
Erie  To  His  Roll  of  Shame  v 


A  Governor  Roosevelt  formally  <3 
X  announced  Feb.  11  an  error  had  (f 
j)  been  made  in  compiling  his  “roll  | 
/p  of  shame’’  of  counties.  Erie  count-  p) 
oi  ty,  the  governor  said,  should  have  if 
j)  appeared  in  the  roll  instead  of  3 
/p  being  listed  with  the  honor  (l, 
&  counties.  "K 

j)  “Instead  of  having  reduced  f 
(P  taxes  in  1930  by  $11,565,400  as  (b 
A  compared  with  1928,”  said  the  J 
governor,  “Erie  county,  including  °/ 
S)  all  local  government  agencies  o 
A  within  the  county,  actually  in-  j) 
A  creased  its  taxes  by  more  than  °/ 
^  $6,000,000.  ^ 

(?  “After  correcting  this  error,  it  $ 
A  appears  that  the  57  counties  in  (f 
j)  the  State,  outside  of  New  York  ^ 
( r  City,  increased  their  tax  levies 
A  by  approximately  $30,000,000  in- 
J  stead  of  $13,000,000.” 

<? 


Otsego,  Putnam,  Rensselaer,  Rockland, 
St.  Lawrence,  Saratoga,  Schenectady, 
Schoharie,  Schuyler,  Seneca,  Sullivan, 
Tioga,  Ulster,  Warren,  Washington, 
and  Yates. 

Some  Increases  Small 

“It  is  true  that  some  of  these  coun¬ 
ties  increased  their  levies  only  in  re¬ 
latively  small  amounts— Hamilton 
County,  for  instance,  by  only  $4,600 — 
but  Hamilton  County  got  $120,600  of 
additional  help  from  the  state  in  1930 
as  compared  to  1928  and  should  have 
reduced  taxes  instead  of  increasing 
them.  And  that  is  true  of  every  one 
of  this  list  of  thirty-nine  counties  I 
have  read  to  you.  Every  one  received 
large  sums  in  additional  aid  from  the 
state  in  1930  as  compared  to  1928,  and 
every  one  of  them  withheld  every  pen¬ 
ny  of  that  aid  and  piled  on  added  bur¬ 
dens  of  taxation  besides. 

Continuing  his  talk,  the  Governor 
commented  on  possible  future  reduc¬ 
tions  because  of  additional  State  aid. 
He  said: 

“There  is  a  demand  from  a  certain 
type  of  politician  that  further  amounts 
of  cash  be  sent  from  Albany  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  localities  by  local  offi¬ 
cials.  I  am  resolutely  opposed  to  any 
such  policy. 

“You  have  asked  and  you  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  ask  for  further  relief  from 
excessive  taxation.  I  think  you  are 
right  in  that  demand  and  I  support  it. 
I  believe,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  20  cents  of  the  tax 
dollar  that  is  being  spent  by  the  state 
for  state  purposes  is  being  spent 
efficiently. 

Calls  Experiment  Futile 

“Your  demand  for  relief  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  80  cents  that  is 
obviously  being  spent  very  inefficient¬ 
ly,  whether  you  own  property  or  pay 
taxes  in  the  form  of  rent.  Your  heav¬ 
iest  burden  is  property  taxation,  all 
of  which  is  locally  collected  for  local 
purposes  and  of  which  the  state  gets 
not  one  penny.  We  have  tried  a  method 
by  which  the  state  sought  to  relieve 
your  burden  of  local  taxation  by  giv¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  localities.  It  hasn’t  work- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Double  the  Carrying  Capacity 
of  Your  Good  Pasture  Land 

the  cVXITamTd  FTan 


Produces  Grazing  of  better  quality. 

Good  grazing  two  weeks  earlier  next  spring. 
Good  grazing  in  late  summer. 

Grass  hay  equal  to  clover  in  feeding  value. 


Reduces  Manger  feeding  during  the  grazing  season. 
Grain  bill  throughout  the  year. 

Total  feed  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

This  system,  developed  after  years  of  investigation,  is  built  around  the 
idea  that  your  principal  feed-crop  needs  are: 

(1)  better  grazing  before  and  after  the  peak  of  the  June 
flush,  rather  than  merely  more  grazing. 

(2)  grass  hay  of  better  feeding  quality  for  dairy  cows, 
rather  than  merely  more  hay. 


Top<Dress  Your  Gross  Hay  With  300  Lbs.  of  Aero  Cyanamid 
As  Soon  As  The  Ground  Thaws  Out! 

Cut  it  early  .  .  .  Graze  or  cut  the  aftermath 


Write  for  Booklet.  For  further  information  on  any  phase  of  hay  land 
and  pasture  management  write  J.  B.  Abbott  at  his  dairy  farm, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  or  in  care  of 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nilrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


<—  ■■  ■■■: 

T  ii 

1  --  11  — 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40~W.Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  cross-bar  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  -  $1.90  Per  Box 

Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


PIOWS  M  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
SeCdS ■Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Cultivates  S  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymem 
MowsHayV  EASY  TERMS 
and  Lawns'^  Walk  orRide-HighClearancei 
Free  Catalog-1  )oes  Belt  Work! 
STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  '  „ 

Minneapolis, Mum.  PhiladelphiaJPa.  NewYprk.N.Y. 
32u  i  corno  Ave.  2481  Onesiuui  Si.  224  Cedar  St. 


Write 


for  Prices  and  Circulars  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS, Valdosta, Ga. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley.  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red, 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  BOX  85.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


Aiaules  Seed  Book 


tel 


Chock  full  of  low  prices  on  the  finest  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and  garden 
—also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops  and 
highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid  from 
now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to  you 
from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

wm.  henry  maule 

467  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
a  Vegetables 


mite  today 


DIBBLE’S 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

“The  Cream  Of  The  Crop” 

Every  bushel  Northern  Domestic  grown, 
hardy,  acclimated.  The  Best  obtainable. 

TODAY’S  PRICES 

Medium  Red  Clover.. . $11.40 

Mammoth  Red  Clover . $11.40 

Montana  Alfalfa . . . . . $11.40 

Montana-Idaho  Grimm  Alfalfa - $14.20 

Fancy  Alsike . $10.20 

Timothy . . . .$  2.75 

(Full  bag,  3  bu.)  Just  %  last  year’s  prices  $  8.00 

Timothy-Alsike  Natural  Mixture - $  3.50 

(Full  bag,  3  hu.)  Average  22%  Alsike.  $10.00 
This  year  of  all  years  when  money  is  scarce, 

BUT  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  MONEY! 

SEED  OATS,  BARLEY,  CORN,  PEAS,  SOY 
BEANS,  etc. 

STATE  CERTIFIED,  COLLEGE  INSPECT¬ 
ED  SEED  POTATOES  at  the  lowest  prices 
ever  known.  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Sam¬ 
ples  FREE.  Send  for  yours  today.  Use  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C 

Send  me  catalog,  price  list  and  samples. 

Name  . - . . . . — . . . . 

P.  O.  . . . . . 

State  . - . . . 


With  the  A.  A. 

CROP 

GROWER. 


Draft  of  Riding  and  Walking 
Plows 

“Am  considering  replacing  my  walking 
plows  with  riding  plows  and  would  like 
to  know  how  the  draft  of  two  12-inch 
walking  plows  compares  with  a  12-inch 
gang  plow,  or  a  14-inch  walking  plow 
with  a  14-inch  sulky.” 

IDO  not  know  of  any  tests  which 
have  been  made  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  checking  the  relative  draft 
between  walking  and  riding  plows  un¬ 
der  exactly  the  same  conditions.  The 
following  figures  from  “Equipment  for 
Farm  and  Farmstead  by  Hamsower 
and  published  by  Ginn  and  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass,  gives  the  relative  draft  of 
walking,  sulky,  and  gang  plows  from 
tests  made  at  Iowa  State  College: 


Sire  of  Draft  per  sq. 

Plow  Furrow  Total  draft  in.  of  furrow 

in  inches  in  lbs.  slice  in  lbs. 

Walking  . .  14x6.5  440  4.83 

Sulky  .  16x6.  474  4.93 


Gang  (two  bottom)  14x5.  700  5.00 

From  this  it  can  he  seen  that  the 
difference  in  draft  is  very  small,  the 
sulky  plow  being  about  2  per  cent  and 
the  two  bottom  gang  about  3  y2  per 
cent  greater  per  square  inch  of  furrow 
slice  than  for  the  walking  plow. 

There  is  considerably  more  weight 
to  be  moved  with  the  riding  plow;  hut 
this  is  largely  balanced  by  changing 
most  of  the  sliding  friction  on  bottom 
and  land  side  of  the  walking  plow  to 
well  lubricated  rolling  friction  in  the 
riding  plow.  Most  plow  experts  will 
agree  that  a  gang  plow  properly  ad¬ 
justed  and  with  a  tandem  hitch,  so 
there  will  he  no  increased  draft  to 
overcome  side  pull,  will  have  practical¬ 
ly  no  greater  draft  than  the  same 
width  and  depth  of  furrow  with  walk¬ 
ing  plows. 

From  the  standpoints  of  labor  cost, 
the  walking  plow  cannot  be  considered 
except  for  odd  jobs  where  the  larger 
team  is  inconvenient.  A  man  with  two 
horses  on  a  14-inch  walking  plow  will 
average  about  two  acres  per  day,  while 
under  similar  conditions  the  same  man 
should  average  about  five  acres  per 
day.  Allowing  $3.50  per  day  for  the 
man’s  wages  including  board,  this 
would  make  the  man  labor  cost  $1.75 
per  acre  with  walking  plow  and  only 
70  cents  per  acre  with  gang  plow. 
Hence  the  man  labor  cost  is  almost 
prohibitive  for  walking  plow.  Bulletins 
showing  proper  plow  hitches  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Horse  Association  of 
America,  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  or  from  the  firm  manufacturing 
your  plow.— I.  W.  D. 


This  picture,  taken  last  winter,  was 
sent  to  us  by  William  Waite  of  Ken¬ 
nedy,  New  York.  The  pumpkin  was 
taken  into  the  house  about  the  last  of 
October  and  was  kept  in  a  warm  place 
until  F ebruary  1,  when  it  was  cut  open. 
At  that  time  many  of  the  seeds  had 
sprouts  on  them,  some  six  inches  long 
with  leaves  already  started.  In  spite  of 
this  there  was  absolutely  no  sign  of 
decay  on  any  part  of  the  pumpkin.  Mr. 
Waite  says  he  has  had  pumpkin  pie  on 
February  1,  which  is  his  birthday  for 
the  last  thirty  years. 
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,  AISE  crops  more  cheaply — 
and  you’ll  make  money,  even  if 
farm  prices  stay  down.  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  will  help  you — use 
it  liberally. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  pro¬ 
duces  the  high-yield  crops  that 
cost  less,  and  make  more  money. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  contains  25%  Ammonia 
guaranteed  (equivalent  to 
20.56%  Nitrogen).  At  present 
prices  it  offers  an  exceptionally 
economical  source  of  Nitrogen. 
It  is  made  in  America — for 
American  farmers.  It  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  100-  or  200-lb.  bags.  In¬ 
sist  on  your  dealer  supplying  you 
with  Sulphate  made  in  the  U.  S. 


Company 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


a  r  NITROGEN 

is  the  GROWTH  ELEMENT. 
As  essential  to  growing  crops 
as  sunshine  and  rain. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Shall  We  Buy  or  Rent  Bees? 

I  NOTED  in  your  issue  of  January 
30th  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  desirability  of  renting  or 
buying  bees  for  the  pollenization  of 
apples,  and  although  your  answer 
might  be  correct,  in  some  cases,  I  feel 
that,  for  many  orchardists,  it  is  not, 
and  that  your  subscribers  interested 
in  dairying,  fruit  growing,  and  such 
activities  should  be  informed  of  both 
sides  of  such  a  question. 

In  your  answer  to  this  particular  in¬ 
quiry,  did  you  consider  the  cost  of  a 
colony  of  bees,  housed  in  a  hive  that 
complies  with  the  laws  of  New  York 
State  and  keeping  the  bees,  at  suffici¬ 
ent  strength  during  fruit  bloom,  to  be 
of  benefit  to  your  fruit  grower  for  the 
purpose  for  which  he  requires  them? 
Did  you  consider  that  these  purchased 
bees  are  to  be  subject  to  spray  poison¬ 
ing  not  only  from  some  careless  fruit 
grower  during  fruit  bloom  but  also 
from  that  poison  distributed  on  the 
blossoms  of  the  orchard  cover  crop 
during  the  whole  season  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  all-summer  spraying  program 
followed  by  most  orchardists?  This 
may  so  weaken  the  colonies  that  there 
is  a  very  large  chance  of  their  being 
of  no  value  to  the  fruit  grower  after 
the  first  season  even  if  he  has  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  purchased  bees 
of  sufficient  strength  to  benefit  him 
that  first  season.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  colonies  must 
be  of  maximum  strength  to  be  of  value 
for  pollenization  purposes. 

From  my  observations  in  the  fruit 
districts  as  a  Deputy  Bee  Inspector, 
very  few  horticulturists  are  good  bee 
men.  One  of  the  hardest  problems  of 
the  bee-keeper  of  today  is  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  his  colonies  to  a  maximum 
strength  early  in  the  season.  I  feel  that 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  or- 
chardist,  providing  that  he  can  find  a 
dependable  aniarist,  who  will  supply 
him  with  full  strength  colonies  at  the 
time  that  he  requires  them,  would  be 
far  better  advised  to  rent  them  at 
from  $5.00  to  $7.00  a  colony,  which  I 
believe  is  the  prevailing  price  in  the 
fruit  districts  of  this  State. 

I  write  this,  not  that  I  am  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  renting  of  bees, 
but  because  I  feel  that  encouraging 
untrained  men  in  entering  the  bee 
business,  without  training  or  with  no 
intention  of  giving  apiculture  any  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  may  be  a  consider¬ 
able  menace  toward  the  spread  of  the 
disease  known  as  American  Foul 
Brood  which  our  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  is  fighting  so 
strenuously  to  eradicate. — B.  H. 

Editor’s  Note — Bees,  like  all  other 
farm  enterprises,  require  care.  Is  the 
required  care  paid  for  by  the  results 
you  get?  Can  you  always  rent  bees 
when  you  want  them?  Let's  have  your 
experience  and  thought  on  this  problem. 


Chicken  Manure  for  Straw¬ 
berries 

Can  chicken  manure  be  put  on  straw¬ 
berries  that  were  put  out  last  fall? 

YOU  will  not  get  first  class  results 
from  adding  any  fertilizer  or  man¬ 
ure  this  spring  to  strawberries  which 
were  set  out  last  fall.  Your  crop  this 
year  will  depend  mostly  on  the  growth 
that  the  plants  made  last  year.  You 
may  get  a  little  benefit  and  if  you  plan 
to  keep  the  bed  over  another  year,  you 
can  add  the  manure  with  the  thought 
that  it  will  improve  your  crop  in  1933. 
Poultry  manure  should  give  excellent 
results,  remembering,  of  course,  that  it 
is  more  concentrated  than  most  sorts 
and  should  therefore  not  be  applied 
quite  so  heavily. 


Spinach  varieties  that  taste  good  and 
are  slow  to  shoot  to  seed  were  grown 
in  61  demonstration  gardens  supervised 
by  vegetable  extension  specialists  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Lead¬ 
ing'  varieties  were  King  of  Denmark, 
New  Zealand,  Long  Standing  Blooms- 
Oale,  and  Virginia  Savoy. 
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Do  a  Fast, Timely/  Low-Cost  Job 

of  Plowing  and  Tillage  This  Spring 


There  is  a  wide  variety  of 
McCormick  -  Deering  Plows 
for  all  purposes  and  all  soils. 
The  full  line  includes  tractor 
and  horse  plows,  in  mold- 
board  and  disk  types;  from  i 
to  4  -  furrow  in  moldboard 
plows,  and  i  to  7-furrow  in 
disk  plows. 


No.  9-A  Tractor  Disk  Harrow 


Soil  Pulverizer  with  Extension  Qangs 


'HE  new  year  holds  real  promise  for  the  farmers  who 
equip  themselves  to  handle  every  operation  at 
lowest  cost.  Study  of  crop  production  cost  records 
points  to  the  urgent  need  of  using  tractor  power  and 
modern  farm  equipment.  Costs  must  be  reduced  to  a 
more  profitable  basis. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  opportunities  that 
lie  just  ahead.  Plowing  time  will  soon  be  here;  tillage 
operations  follow  shortly  after.  Are  you  equipped  to 
handle  these  important  operations  at  minimum  cost?  Are 
your  implements  the  'kind  that  make  the  most  of  man 
labor,  power,  and  good  weather? 

If  your  tool  shed  holds  any  badly  out-of-date  or  worn- 
out  equipment,  make  it  a  point  to  go  over  them  this  year. 

Cull  out  the  wasters  and  replace  them  with  new  McCor- 
mick-Deering  equipment.  Halfway  measures  are  costly, 
and  tools  that  fail  you  during  the  rush  of  spring  work  may 
cost  you  good  money  in  lost  time  and  l  st  crop  yields. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  is  at  your  service.  He 
will  assist  you  in  selecting  the  most  effective  tools  to  re¬ 
place  those  you  discard.  He  has  chosen  his  stocks  from 
the  McCormick-Deering  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
farms  like  yours,  and  he  will  supply  you  with  the  very 
best  to  be  had,  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Write  for  folders 
describing  McCormick-Deering  Plows  and  Tillage  Tools. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Incorporated) 

Branches  at  Albany.  Auburn.  Buffalo.  Elmira.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Tractor  Plows  and  Tillage  Tools 


Above:  The  McCormick- 
Deering  Rotary  Hoe. 

Below:  The  McCormick- 
Deering  Field  Cultivator. 


KELLY’S 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 


FRUlt 
TREES 

CRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 


Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees 
repeatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  tor  oar  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

122  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 


Strawberry 

New,  ripens  earliest,  best  canner;  good  shipper;  heaw 
yielder.  Read  all  about  it  in  our  1932  FREE  Catalog 
Of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Send  today.  49th  year. 

FRAGARI A  NURSERIES,  Box  241,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


“Early 

Market” 


Plan  Sor  the  Future 

m 

RASPBt?£l 


Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for 
the  Prosperity  which  is  bound  to 
come  A  few  dollars  invested  in  Flow 
ering  Shrubs.  Roses,  Evergreens  are 
•'Home  Beautifiers”  and  enhance  its 
value. 

Red  Raspberries 

[The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 

Certified  Viking 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality,  very  productive, 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on  the  market  A 
money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  including 
New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for  Catalog  (it’s 
free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Horticultural 
Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

"The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’ 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Liberal  Interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This62year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany"  N.Y, 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet.  ^ 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 

City 


State 


0132)  9 
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High  Quality — labor-saving 
conveniences — three  distributing  factories 
— 1932  economy  prices — these  are  making 
steady  progress  in 

BLAZING  NEW  TRAILS 

The  new  THRIFT  SILO  is  a  revolution  in  quality  construc¬ 
tion  at  an  amazingly  low  price — less  than  half  usual  prices. 
Has  modern  conveniences,  too.  You  need  no  longer  be  told  that 
you  can’t  afford  a  silo.  Send  for  facts  and  startling  prices 
today,  NOW. 

Again — the  new  and  widely  advertised  ALUMINIZING  Process  is  now 
optional  on  any  Grange  or  Thrift  silo,  at  small  additional  cost.  Makes 
them  very  attractive — an  asset  to  your  farm ;  and  preserves,  takes  place 
of  painting. 

Fall  data  and  prices  ready  on  these  new  Grange  Leadership  offerings.  Write  today. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Centrally  located — 
nearest  to  stores,  of¬ 
fices,  theatres,  and 
railroad  stations. 

Guest  rooms  are  all 
outside  with  bath, 
circulating  ice  water, 
bed-head  reading 
lamp  and  Servidor. 
Garage  facilities. 

2500  ROOMS 
$3°?  up 


World’sTallest  Hotel -46  Stories  High 

Leonard  Hicks,  Managing  Director 


MORRISON  HOTEL 

Madison  and  Clark  Streets 

CHICAGO 


WANTED 


—GUINEA  PIGS  AND  RABBITS 
STATE  QUANTITY,  WEIGHT. 


Lambert  Schmidt.  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


SWINE 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
3.  3.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  ^ith  your  name  and 
number  of  piss  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
•5-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 

All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  for  Sale ! 

$3.50  each  —  Express  Paid 

Big  type  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC 
crossed— 7-8  wks.  old.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our 
pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  For  service  and 
good  pigs  give  us  a  trial.  Vaccination  25c  if  needed. 

WILLIAM  GABRIEL.  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  R.F.D. 


QUALITY  PIGS 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM, 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

6-8  Weeks  Old,  $3  00  each  —  8-10  Weeks  Old  $3.25  each 
12  Weeks  Extras  $4.00  each 
Berkshire  &  Chester.  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 
Heavy  boned,' hardv  stock.  The  kind  that  grows  fast  and 
make  real  good  hogs.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  No  crating  charge.  On  orders  of  6  pigs  or 
more  we  pay  the  express.  Our  guarantee: — A  squase 
leal  at  all  times. 


T HE  Burrell  is  a  single-tube  system— with 
a  one-piece  ALL-RUBBER  mouth-piece! 
A  simpler,  easier-to-clean  milker !  That’s 
why  it  is  so  easy  for  Burrell  users  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Sin¬ 
gle  and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BiJrrell 

IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN 


SAVE  HALF 


ON  YOUR  NEW  SILO 

You  can  do  it  and  get  every  benefit  offered 
by  the  most  expensive  silo  made.  Hun- 
dredsof  dairymen  and  stockmen  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  tremendous  saving  and 
are  now  enthusiastic  users  of  the 

DENNING  PORTABLE  SILO 

Guaranteed  Equal  to 
ANY  Known  Silo 

in  providing  every  en¬ 
silage  need.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  de¬ 
scription  and  amazing 
low  prices.  Denning 
Silos  are  durably  made 

uAiir  vniio  ncuuiun  togiveyearsof service. 

MOVE  YOUR  DENNING  f0r  Ensilage 

ANYWHERE— ANY  TIME  Feeding  Table  FREE. 

Illinois  Wire  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  A  ?.  ♦  ♦  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


— -  Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 

Bros.  PurpulMedicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
heal  quicker  with  Moor©  Bros.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips,  Hard 
IMilkers,  after  operating.  1H  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  $1 
at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen  a 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  43  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


60  Young 


Shropshire  Sheep  due  to  lamb  in  March. 
PETER  DRISCOLL,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
cross  or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7-8  weeks 
old  $2.75  each.  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.'  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  »  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Barge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-7  wks.  old  $2.50;  8-9  wks.  old  $2.75 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Better  Sires  at  Lower  Cost 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
move  in  the  development  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  dairy  industry.  In 
the  first  place,  outstanding  bulls  with 
known  production  ancestry  can  he  pur¬ 
chased,  and  the  expense  of  the  bulls 
prorated  to  the  members  according  to 
the  number  of  animals  of  breeding  age 
in  their  respective  herds.  In  the  Schuy¬ 
ler  Association  the  cost  of  the  three 
bulls  delivered  to  the  association  av¬ 
eraged  approximately  five  dollars  per 
cow.  A  second  advantage  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  exchanging  the  bulls  from 
one  block  to  another  to  eliminate  in- 
breeding.  The  directors  of  the  Schuyler 
Association  have  agreed  to  exchange 
bulls  every  second  year  thereby  giving 
each  member  of  the  Association  six 
years  breeding  service.  By  that  time 
the  transmitting  ability  of  the  bulls  will 
be  proven  through  his  progeny  and 
his  value  as  a  breeder  established. 

Still  another  very  plausible  advan¬ 
tage  of  cooperative  hull  associations  is 
the  matter  of  risk.  In  the  Schuyler 
group,  if  one  of  the  bulls  dies  or  is 
disposed  of  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  entire  membership  shares  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  replacement.  And  then  there  is 
the  very  decided  advantage  to  a  group 
of  dairymen  in  the  same  community 
breeding  along  the  same  family  lines; 
the  advantage  of  better  care,  feeding 
and  management  of  the  bulls ;  the  value 
of  experience  in  keeping  definite  bull 
records  regarding  potency  and  trans¬ 
mitting  ability;  the  value  of  cooperative 
effort  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
disease.  There  are  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  eighteen  members  of  the  Schuy¬ 
ler  Association  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  start  made  in  their  new  pro¬ 
ject.  They  are  enthusiastic  about  its 
possibilities.  They  are  interested  in  the 
breeding  problems  of  their  individual 
cows.  But  more  important  they  are  also 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  problems 
of  their  cooperating  neighbors,  and  this 
more  than  anything  else  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  might  accomplish,  is  well 
worth  the  effort.  The  Schuyler  Associa¬ 
tion  has  set  an  example  in  a  project 
which  is  new  to  New  York  State  dairy¬ 
men  but  which  has  long  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  other  states.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  cooperative  bull  associa¬ 
tion  should  not  become  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  New  York  State’s  dairy 
program.  Inheritance  and  transmitting 
ability  are  big  factors  in  the  efficient 
and  economical  production  of  milk.  The 
old  saying,  “the  bull  is  half  the  herd” 
might  well  be  assumed  as  something 
more  than  an  adage  in  the  dairy  com¬ 
munities  of  New  York  State. 


“Off”  Flavor  in  Milk 

UNUSUAL  “off”  flavors  and  odors  in 
their  milk  have  been  troubling  sev¬ 
eral  New  Hampshire  dairymen  recently. 


According  to  examination  of  samples 
by  J.  M.  Fuller,  professor  of  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  milk  contains  an  excessive  amount 
of  a  chemical  ferment  known  as  an 
enzyme. 

The  remedy  is  to  feed  a  laxative 
roughage  such  as  silage  or  soaked  beet 
pulp  and  give  two  or  three  doses  of 
Epsom  salts  to  the  “guilty”  cows.  Re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  grain  may  also 
help,  he  says.  The  enzyme  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  boiling  the  milk  as  soon  as 
possible  after  milking. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  discover 
which  cows  are  responsible  is  to  take 
about  a  half  pint  of  milk  from  each  ani¬ 
mal,  place  it  in  individual  clean  jars, 
and  keep  it  in  a  warm  room  at  about 
70  degrees  temperature  for  at  least  24 
hours.  Examination  of  each  sample  at 
the  end  of  this  period  should  indicate 
the  cows  that  are  producing  the 
troublesome  product. 

Examination  of  samples  indicates 
that  the  abnormal  flavor  and  odor  were 
not  due  to  ordinary  souring.  As  a  rule 
the  trouble  has  occurred  in  small  herds 
of  five  or  six  cows.  Certain  cows,  usual¬ 
ly  well  advanced  in  lactation  and  due 
to  calve  soon,  are  to  blame.  Ordinarily 
they  do  not  bother  as  long  as  they  are 
on  pasture. 

In  some  instances  a  cow  may  give 
milk  containing  an  abnormal  amount 
of  ash  or  minerals,  with  a  resulting  bit¬ 
ter  taste.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
abnormal  flavor  and  odor  are  due  to 
an  excessive  amount  of  the  enzyme, 
lipase,  in  the  milk.  A  small  quantity  of 
this  is  found  in  normal  milk. 


Cotton  Discs  for  Strainers 

COTTON  pads  were  demonstrated  as 
the  most  efficient  type  of  milk 
strainer  in  a  sediment  test  recently  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  as  an  indicator  of 
the  efficiency  of  various  types  of  strain¬ 
ing  materials  and  methods,  states  K.  S. 
Morrow  associate  extension  dairyman 
at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  He  asserts  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  trial  are  equally  applicable 
to  New  Jersey  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
made  in  using  cotton  disc  strainers  is 
the  failure  to  change  the  pad  during 
the  milking  process  where  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  milk  must  be  strained.  Retarded 
flow  generally  results  after  15  or  20 
gallons  of  milk  have  been  poured  over 
a  single  disc.  Efficiency  is  sacrificed 
when  the  strainer  is  jarred  to  allow  a 
more  rapid  flow  of  milk  by  breaking 
apart  the  fibers  in  the  strainer  pad  and 
advocates  as  a  better  practice  the  using 
of  a  new  pad  after  15  or  20  gallons 
have  been  strained. 

Strainers  used  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  test  included  two  different  makes 
of  common  cotton  discs,  one  gauze¬ 
faced  reinforced  cotton  disc,  squares  of 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Inspectors  Will  Carry  Identification  Cards 

WORD  has  just  come  to  us  from  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City 
that  inspectors  from  the  Department  are  to  be  furnished  in  the  future  with 
identification  cards  which  bear  a  photograph  of  the  inspector,  his  signature,  the 
number  of  his  badge,  and  the  type  of  work  which  he  is  doing. 

This  identification  has 
been  adopted  by  Dr. 
Shirley  Wynne,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  health,  in  order 
to  prevent  impersonation 
of  Department  of  Health 
inspectors 

These  identification 
cards  are  issued  yearly 
and  from  now  on  you 
will  be  able  to  ask  any 
man  who  claims  to  he  an 
inspector  from  the  New 
York  City  Department 
of  Health  to  identify 
himself  by  showing  this 
card.  Probably  there  has 
been  less  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farms  than 
there  has  been  in  the  city.  Nevertheless,  this  appears  to  be  a  good  move  and 
we  are  glad  to  pass  on  the  information  to  dairymen. 


Department  of  Health 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Valid  to  December  31, 1932) 

•  ■: 

IS  TO  CERTIFY  that 


the  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  as  a 


9  (133) 


1932 
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*49.96 
per  acre 

from 

pasture 

IN  eight  1931  pasture  fertilizer 
tests  the  average  net  profit 
per  acre  was  $49.96.  This  profit 
was  obtained  after  paying  for 
fertilizer,  supplemental  feed  and 
a  higher  than  usual  land  rent. 

Tests  for  three  consecutive 
years  prove  that  early  and  liberal 
application  of  complete  fertilizer 
makes  pasture  the  best-paying 
land  on  the  dairy  farm.  An  in¬ 
vestment  of  $1  in  pasture  fertilizer 
returned  an  average  of  $4.84. 

Progressive  dairymen  have  cut 
their  feed  costs  in  half  by  using 
500  pounds  of  6-6-5  fertilizer  per 
acre  to  get  early  grazing  and  600 
pounds  of  4-8-7  per  acre  to  build 


flannel,  percale,  doubled  cheese  cloth, 
muslin  with  fiber  side  up,  and  muslin 
with  fiber  side  down. 

After  quantities  of  raw  milk  contain¬ 
ing  a  known  amount  of  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  dirt  were  poured  over  each  type 
of  strainer,  the  test  for  sediment  con¬ 
tent  was  made.  Flannel  was  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  various  cloths  used, 
although  its  efficiency  could  not  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  cotton  pads. 
Cheese  cloth,  percale,  and  muslin  were 
of  little  value  in  straining  the  sediment 
from  the  milk. 


Bull  Pens 

There  seems  to  be  a  drive  on  to  per¬ 
suade  dairymen  to  build  bull  pens  and 
keep  their  herd  sires  shut  up  all  the 
time.  I  do  not  see  how  a  dairyman  with 
a  small  herd  can  afford  to  follow  this 
advice. 

HE  question,  as  we  see  it,  is  wheth¬ 
er  he  can  afford  not  to  do  it.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
tragedies  which  occur  so  frequently 
when  a  dairyman  is  either  killed  or 
maimed  by  a  herd  sire  that  he  thought 
was  safe.  A  man  really  cannot  afford 
to  take  that  chance. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  a  dairy¬ 
man  who  lets  a  herd  sire  run  in  the 
pasture,  seldom  keeps  a  herd  sire  more 
than  a  year.  We  cannot  see  how  any 
constructive  breeding  plan  can  be  built 
up  on  this  basis.  Can  a  dairyman,  in 
these  times,  afford  to  raise  just  cows? 
Will  it  not  pay  him  better  to  buy  a 
good  herd  sire,  plan  to  keep  him  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  build  up  a  herd  of  high 
producers?  After  all,  the  cost  of  a  bull 
pen  is  not  so  great.  We  saw  one  ’this 
summer  that  had  been  fixed  up  at  small 
cash  cost.  A  corner  of  the  barn  was 
used  for  the  inside  pen,  and  the  out¬ 
door  runway  was  made  with  posts  and 
poles  cut  in  the  wood  lot  without  any 
cash  expense.  Of  course,  it  takes  more 
time  to  take  care  of  a  herd  sire  in  this 
way,  but  doesn’t  it  usually  take  more 
time  to  do  things  right  than  it  does  to 
do  them  wrong? 


It’s  Costly  to  Feed  Lice 


up  productive  sods. 

Plan  now  to  fertilize  your 
pasture  this  year.  Place  your 
order  for  pasture  fertilizer  today. 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY.,  Inc. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Baltimore  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POTASH®  PAYS 


CLIP*°^ 


Clean  cows . . .  clean 
milk.  Make  as  high  as 
a  dollar  more  per  cow 
per  month. 

Clipped  horses  work  better 
— look  better,  feel  better. 


_  _ —  cLCbinit/  ■ - • 

Clipmaster 

la  world’s  finest,  fastest  clipper,  at 
world’s  lowest  price  for  an  elec¬ 
tric.  Easy,  natural  grip;  perfect 
balance  any  position.  Quality 
throughout.  Plugs  in  any  light 
socket;  or  attaches  to  your  auto 
battery.  100%  reserve  power. 
Ball-bearing  tension  keeps  plates 
sharp  longer.  Guaranteed  by 
world's  largest  and  oldest  estab¬ 
lished  makers  of  clipping  and 
shearing  machines.  At  any  dealer’s 
or  sent  direct — $2  with  order; 
balance  on  arrival.  (In  ordering, 
describe  current  available.)  Cata¬ 
log  of  full  line  on  request.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  566$ 
- -  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 

Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


Only 

$17.00 

With  no  -  120  Volt 
Universal  Motor  with 
Built  -  on  Aluminum 
Handle 

$18.00 

Special  Voltages 
slightly  Higher 


_ CATTLE _ 

T.B. TESTED  MILK  COWS  •"“HSLf’S 

bate,  ye  live  red  free  75  miles  on  hard  surfaced  roads. 
Route  22.  Phone  9F5.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


WITH  present  prices  for  milk,  no 
man  can  afford  to  feed  lice  which 
may  be  infesting  his  dairy  cows.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  with  them 
because  attention  given  at  the  right 
time  in  the  right  way  will  control  them. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  lice  com¬ 
monly  found  on  cattle.  One  type  is 
known  as  blue  lice  which  get  their  food 
by  sucking  blood.  Then  there  is  a  small¬ 
er  family  of  red  lice  which  feed  on  skin 
and  secretions  from  the  skin  and  cause 
severe  irritation.  Another  type,  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  gray  lice,  also  sucks 
blood. 

There  are  a  number  of  treatments 
which  can  be  given  for  lice.  One  is  to 
spray  thoroughly  every  ten  days  with 
a  non-irritating  animal  spray  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  recommended 
that  bedding,  stalls,  and  adjacent  walls 
also  be  sprayed  to  kill  any  lice  that 
may  have  left  the  cattle  and  that,  if 
the  weather  is  cold,  animals  be  left  in 
the  stable  until  they  are  dry. 


Tax  Figures  That  Need 
Study 

( Continued  from,  Page  5) 
ed  well  enough  under  our  present  or¬ 
ganization  of  local  government  to 
justify  our  pushing  the  experiment 
further. 

“As  a  final  word,  let  me  add  that  I 
have  had  a  table  prepared  showing 
the  amount  of  the  additional  state  aid 
to  counties  in  1930,  the  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  tax  levies  and  the 
amount  of  increased  cost  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  by  counties.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  table  to  any 
citizen  who  writes  to  me  for  it.” 

Editor's  Note — In  order  to  save  our 
readers  the  trouble  of  sending  for  this 
copy,  which  we  know  they  will  all  want 
to  study,  we  are  giving  it  to  you  on 
Page  5. 


Four  types  of  lambs  are  produced 
for  the  market:  hothouse,  Easter,  early 
summer,  and  fall  lambs.  Regardless  of 
the  type  of  market  lamb  produced,  it  is 
essential  that  the  breeding  ewes  be 
kept  in  a  thrifty  condition  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring. 


1932 

DEPENDS  ON  YOU 


NEW 

CROCK'O'TILE 

SILO 

Built  of 

Everlasting  Tile 
with 

No  Mortar  Joints 


Remember  last  year’s  big  corn  crop.  Save 
all  of  this  one.  You  will  need  it,  and  it 
will  pay  for  your  silo.  Act — Buy  your 
1932  Silo  NOW.  Present  big  winter  dis¬ 
counts  from  rock-bottom  prices  cannot  be 
maintained.  Your  inquiry  is  our  obliga¬ 
tion.  Complete  big  catalog — comparing 
7  different  types  of  silos.  FREE. 

Write  today. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

41  Wilson  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 
Patented  storm-proof  anchor  equipment. 
Continuous  self-adjusting  doors  or 
swinging  hinge  doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir. 
Spruce  or  Yellow  Pine.  Also  Glazed 
Tile  and  Cement  Silos. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


FERRETS: 


Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH. 


Yearling  females  special 
ratters  $5.00.  YounR 
stock  males  $2.75;  fe¬ 
males  $3.50;  per  pair  $8. 
Instruction  hook  free. 

-  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


FFRRFTS-Gmxl  hunters  either  color.  Males  $2.75; 
l  i  o .  Females  $3.25.  will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


R.  H.  FARNSWORTH. 


NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


American  agricultur. 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


THEY  CAN’T  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 

DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
feeding  authorities  (or  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  (eeds  and  calf 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it.  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairyle* 

Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 


For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


%=^$Made  for  farmers 

^  loons.  \  in  Fa rincr' Owned 

jfMRYLEA 


in  Farmer- 

Milk  Plants 


^  Dried 
s  Skim 
gywik 

t.  mi 

~fari i i ■*  kin  t.ii:  *•»* 
•^oTT  i  uu  *$»»..«••• 


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TODAY 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140,  1 1  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 

AA 


Na 


me. 


Address. 


My  feed  dealer  is_ 


(134)  10 


American  Agriculturist,  February  20,  1932 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 

Dairyman’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

CO 

1 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Clast 

League 

Producer* 

* 

Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.69 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

1.35 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

1.36 

2B 

Cond  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  .. 

l.«l 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

1.50 

1.35 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotations 

on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
*2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


January  Prices  Announced 


The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  January. 


Gross  . $1,485 

Expenses  . - . - . 055 

Net  Pool  .  1-43 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 08 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  .  1.35 


Net  Cash  Net  Pool 


1931  . $1.98  $2.08 

1930  .  2.62  2.47 

1929  .  2.91  3.01 

1928  .  2.80  2.90 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce 


milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $1.34 
per  hundred.  ($1.54  for  3.5%  milk.) 

3%  3.5% 


1931  . $2.04  V2  $2,241/2 

1930  .  2.64  2.84 

1929  .  2.84  3.04 

1928  .  2.85  3.05 


Butter  Closes  Firmer 

CREAMERY  SALTED  Feb.  13,  Feb.  6,  Feb.  14, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra _ 22% -23  22% -22%  29  -29% 

Extra  (92se.)  _  22  21%  28% 

84-91  score  _  21  -22  21  -21%  24%-28'A 

Lower  Glades  _ _ _  l8%-20%  l8%-20%  23%-24 

The  butter  market  closed  on  Febru¬ 
ary  13  with  some  improvement  of  tone 
over  the  early  part  of  the  week  and  the 
week  previous.  Chicago  was  also  ad¬ 
vancing  to  above  a  parity  with  our 
levels  in  New  York  City.  All  week  the 
situation  has  been  more  or  less  up  in 
the  air,  a  shift  one  way  or  the  other 
being  expected  at  any  moment.  By  the 
close  of  the  week,  however,  prices  had 
regained  the  fractional  loss  sustained 
earlier. 

On  Monday,  February  8,  the  market 
was  irregular  and  unsettled.  Views  on 
the  immediate  situation  and  on  the 
future  outlook  varied  widely.  Creamery 
extras  were  at  21  %c.  On  Tuesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  buying  interest  was  on  a 
broader  scale  and  the  situation  stead¬ 
ied  to  a  slight  extent.  Supplies  of  fine 
butter  were  more  than  plentiful.  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  lower  grades  were  scarce, 


BIG 

Cattle  Auction  ! 

165  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

SELL  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 

Earlville  Heated  Sales  Pavilion, 
Earlville,  New  York 

FEBRUARY  23-24,  1931 

Sale  Starts  Each  Day  at  10  A.M. 

Consignments  from  all  parts  of  New  York,  Maine, 
Mass..  Conn.,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada. 

AM  Accredited  or  under  State  and  Federal  Super¬ 
vision.  Many  Negative  to  blood  test  for  abortion. 

100  Fresh  Cows  and  Close  Springers 
25  Bulls  Ready  for  Service 

Hundreds  of  breeders  have  bought  with  satisfaction 
at  these  sales. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  to 

Sales  Manager,  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Mexico,  New  York 


(TAD  Couqhs&Colds 

m  among  horses  this  inexpensive  way 

before  serious  trouble  develops.  Use  | 

SPOHN’S 

COMPOUND.  Acts  on  mucous  membrane. 
Gives  quick  relief.  Used  40  years.  60c 
and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Ship  Your  live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


and  this  scarcity  did  much  to  keep 
values  close  up  to  the  tops.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  situation  continued  un¬ 
changed.  The  temper  of  the  market  was 
nervous  and  uncertain,  street  stocks  of 
fancy  goods  were  in  excessive  demand 
while  lower  qualities  held  firm.  The 
same  situation  prevailed  Thursday  and 
Saturday.  During  the  entire  week  the 
market  has- been  in  the  buyer’s  favor. 
Whether  the  boom  in  the  stock  market 
will  have  any  effect  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  February  11  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
10,812,000  pounds  of  butter.  On  the 
same  week  day  last  year  they  held 
24,721,000  pounds.  From  February  4  to 
11  storage  stocks  in  the  ten  cities  were 
reduced  935,000  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  reductions  totaled 
2,462,000  pounds. 

Cheese  Down  Another  Fraction 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  _ 

Fresh  Average  . . 

Held  Fancy  . . 

Held  Average  _ 


Feb.  13,  Feb.  6,  Feb.  14, 

1932  1932  1931 

I2%  - 14  13  -14%  17  -18 

11%  12 

1 6% -18  1 6  %  - 1 8  2l%-22% 


The  price  of  New  York  State  whole 
milk  flats  suffered  another  fractional 
decline  during  the  week  ending  Febru¬ 
ary  13.  Wisconsin  markets  have  been 
so  low  of  late  that  they  forced  frac¬ 
tional  declines  in  the  wholesale  market 
in  New  York,  which  is  weak  and  ir¬ 
regular  on  all  descriptions  of  cheese 
except  the  finest  of  early  makes  show¬ 
ing  well  developed  flavor.  The  market 
opened  on  February  8  in  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  condition.  Trading  was  limited  and 
prices  were  beginning  to  show  an  un¬ 
stable  condition.  It  was  on  Tuesday, 
February  9  that  prices  were  revised 
downward  following  the  reports  of  a 
weaker  market  in  Wisconsin.  From 
then  on  the  market  remained  un¬ 
changed  up  to  the  close. 

On  February  11  reports  stated  that 
the  storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  reports  totaled  10,804,000 
pounds.  On  the  same  week  day  last 
year  they  totaled  12,218,000  pounds. 
From  February  4  to  February  11  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  ten  cities  were  reduced  283,- 
000  pounds.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  they  were  reduced  457,000 
pounds. 


Nearby  Egg  Prices  Unchanged 


NEARBY  WHITE  Feb.  13,  Feb.  6.  Feb.  14, 

HENNERY  1932  1932  1931 

Selected  Extras  .  20% -22%  20% -22%  23  -24% 

Average  Extras  _  20  20  2l%-22 

Extra  Firsts  .  19  -19%  19  -19%  20  -21 

Firsts  . .  18  -18%  18  -18%  19  -19% 


Undergrades  . . . 

Pullets  . - 

Ppu/PPG 

NEARBY  BROWNS 


Hennery  .  20  -23  22  -23  20  -23% 

Gathered  .  17  -19  1 8% -20%  I7%-I9% 


During  the  second  week  in  February 
(ending  February  13)  the  market  on 
nearby  eggs  held  unchanged  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  close  of  the  week  pre¬ 
vious.  At  the  same  time,  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  worked  in  two  direc¬ 
tions.  Mixed  colors  from  the  West  (so- 
called  fresh  westerns)  weakened  IY2C 
on  the  leading  grades.  At  the  same  time 
Pacific  Coast  eggs  advanced  a  full  cent 
on  their  best  selections.  It  happened 
that  the  larger  chain  stores  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  of  fancy  eggs  and  they 
were  big  buyers  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
auction.  The  slight  advance  that  was 
registered  improved  the  sale  of  nearby 
eggs  which  cleared  fairly  well  at  sus¬ 
tained  prices.  The  receiving  trade  is 
continuing  with  a  free  selling  policy. 

On  Monday,  February  8,  the  market 
was  barely  steady  on  the  general  run 
of  fresh  eggs.  The  only  classification 
that  was  getting  any  attention  was 
medium  grades  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  nearby.  It  is  quite  significant  that 
there  are  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  second  hand  crates  arriving  and  eggs 
packed  in  these  second  hand  crates  are 
not  selling  actively.  On  Tuesday  the 
market  was  more  firmly  supported.  On 
Wednesday  fresh  Western  mixed  colors 
were  not  clearing  satisfactorily.  Pacific 
Coast  whites  advanced  and  nearbys 
were  clearing  freely.  Thursday  found 
this  same  situation  existing  and  it  car¬ 
ried  over  to  the  close  of  the  market 


on  Saturday. 

Advices  from  the  West  state  that  egg 
production  is  lagging  far  behind  last 
year,  that  cold  weather  in  Washington 
has  checked  the  lay  there  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Western  producing  sections  are 
also  showing  decrease  due  to  cold  and 
snow.  Eastern  production  continues  on 


a  liberal  scale. 

On  February  11  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  434,- 
000  cases  of  eggs.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  held  353,000.  From 
February  4  to  11  storage  stocks  in  the 
ten  cities  were  reduced  93,000  cases 
whereas  last  year  reductions  were 
124,000  cases. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Firm  Early ; 
Closes  Weak 


Feb.  14.  Feb.  6,  Feb.  14, 


FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  _ 

18-19 

20-21 

22 

Leghorn  . . 

17 

19-20 

20-21 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

16-22 

18-23 

24-28 

Leghorn  _ 

16-17 

21-22 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

10-24 

15-23 

37-42 

Leghorn  _ 

17-19 

17-19 

30-39 

Old  Roosters 

13 

-13 

15-16 

Capons  . 

20 

27-30 

37-40 

Turkeys  . 

15-30 

20-30 

30-40 

Ducks,  Nearby  .. 

20-25 

19-25 

25-28 

Geese  . . 

14-15 

14-15 

19 

The  live  poultry  market  resembled  a 
duck  riding  a  high  wave.  Early  in  the 
week  the  situation  looked  most  promis¬ 
ing.  Colored  fowls  opened  steady  on 
Monday  and  developed  additional 
strength  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Excessive  offerings  on  Thursday  turned 
the  market  and  it  did  not  regain  its 
position  thereafter,  closing  dull  and 
weak  on  Saturday,  February  13.  Satur¬ 
day  is  never  much  of  a  day  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  there  was  a  dark  brown  taste 
that  did  not  set  so  good. 

On  Monday,  February  8,  prices  were 
not  established  due  to  the  variation  in 
opinions.  On  Tuesday  Leghorns  were  es¬ 
tablished  at  19c  to  21c  but  the  trade 
was  far  from  settled  on  colored  stock. 
On  Wednesday  colored  fowls  were 
bringing  from  21c  up  depending  on 
quality.  Average  receipts,  however, 
were  just  about  turning  at  21c.  On 
Thursday,  the  express  market  held  at 
22c  for  selected  Rock  fowls  and  18c  to 
21c  for  other  colored  stock,  with  Leg¬ 
horns  at  19c  to  20c.  By  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  freight  market  had  started 
to  feel  some  weakness  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  knees  which  did  not  develop  in 
the  express  market  until  Saturday.  Fri¬ 
day,  of  course,  was  a  closed  holiday. 

In  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Trade 

The  apple  market  experienced  gen¬ 
erally  improved  trade  during  the  second 
week  in  February.  Demand  was  more 
active  and  prices  just  showed  a  shade 
improvement,  in  most  cases,  not 
enough  to  crow  about  but  the  outlook 
was  better. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  potato 
market.  Accumulations  have  been  cut 
down  somewhat  but  prices  are  no  more 
than  steady.  Maines  in  150  pound  sacks 
still  bring  $1.50  to  $1.65  with  Long 
Islands  at  $1.60  to  $1.85.  Southern  po¬ 
tatoes  are  rolling  in  in  increasing 
quantities,  many  of  which  are  not  fit 
to  be  put  on  the  stands.  They  are  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  market  in  the  doldrums. 

The  onion  market  continues  in  good 
shape.  Demand  is  pretty  good  and  there 
is  a  fair  movement  out  of  local  storage. 
Yellows  continue  to  bring  $4  to  $4.50 
per  100  pound  bag. 

Carrots  from  New  York  State  are 
again  showing  some  improvement,  be¬ 
ing  quoted  at  $2.  to  $2.50  per  100  pound 
bag;  $1.40  to  $1.50  for  washed  stock 
per  basket. 

Cabbage  is  holding  just  about  steady 
at  $18  to  $22  per  ton  in  bulk. 

Hay  Supplies  Excessive 

Hay  supplies  during  the  second  week 
in  February  were  considerably  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  irregular  demand  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  causing  prices  to  decline  $1  per 
ton  under  last  week’s  close.  The  bulk 
of  the  arrivals  consisted  of  medium 
grade  and  low  quality,  principally  in 
small  bales.  Arrivals  were  lighter 
toward  the  close  of  the  week  but  the 
market  was  unable  to  recover  the  lost 
ground  and  closed  barely  steady. 
Straight  timothy  ranges  from  $13  to 
$18.  Timothy  containing  a  light  mix¬ 
ture  of  clover  $11  to  $17;  grass  mix¬ 
tures  bring  the  same  price  as  clover 
mixtures.  Sample  ranges  from  $9  to 
$11.  The  straw  market  has  been  slow 
with  rye  at  $19  to  $20  and  oat  at  $11. 

Philadelphia  reports  hay  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $14  to  $17;  rye  straw  $14  to 
$15;  oat  and  wheat  straw  $10  to  $11. 

Boston  reports  a  very  dull  hay  mar¬ 
ket.  Buyers  are  only  ordering  for  their 


immediate  needs.  Arrivals  have  been 
in  excessive  demand  and  some  accumu¬ 
lations  are  piling  up.  As  a  result  con¬ 
cessions  are  being  offered  to  save  on 
storage  charges. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Feb.  13, 

Feb.  6, 

Feb.  14, 

(At  Chicago) 

IS32 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May) _ 

.61 

■  58% 

.83% 

Corn,  (May) . . 

.41% 

.39% 

.66% 

Oats.  (May) . . 

.26% 

.25% 

.33% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No  2,  Red . 

.75% 

.73% 

.94% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel _ 

.51% 

.50% 

.81% 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.37% 

.36% 

.44 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . 

18.25 

18.25 

24.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

13.50 

14.00 

19.50 

Hard  Bran  . . 

16.00 

16.00 

21.50 

Standard  Mids  _ 

12.50 

13.50 

17.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . _ 

17.00 

17.00 

22.00 

Flour  Mids  .  _ 

14.50 

15.50 

19.50 

Red  Doq  . .  . 

15.50 

16.00 

20.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

16.00 

19.00 

26.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

15.50 

16.00 

26.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

16.00 

16.00 

28.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

15.50 

15.50 

32.00 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

23.50 

23.50 

34.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

18.00 

18.50 

29.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

19.00 

19.50 

31.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.00 

20.50 

32.50 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 
Beet  Pulp  . 

32.00 

19.00 

32.00 

19.00 

33.00 

The  above  quotations 

taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
oars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Steers  prime  $6.50  to 
$7.25;  others  range  down  to  $4  for 
culls.  Bulls,  heavy  $3.50  to  $4;  light  to 
medium  $2  to  $3.  Cows  heavy  $3.50  to 
$4;  others  range  down  to  $1.50  for 
light. 

VEALERS— Down  50c  on  February 
8,  steady  since  then.  Better  grade  near¬ 
by  vealers  $9.50  to  $10,  a  few  at  $10.50. 
Others  down  to  $3.50  depending  on 
quality. 

LAMBS— A  shade  lower,  not  moving 
readily.  Primes  up  to  $7.25;  best  clipped 
offerings  $6;  others  down  to  $4. 

HOGS— $4  to  $5. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  VEAL— Sup¬ 
ply  liberal,  trade  hardly  equal  to  the 
offerings  and  prices  slightly  lower. 
Prime  10c  to  12c;  others  range  down 
to  5c  for  small  and  fed  calves. 

DRESSED  HOT  HOUSE  LAMBS— 
Supply  liberal  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
week.  Trade  slow.  Sales  chiefly  at  $6 
down  to  $3  although  a  few  continue  to 
bring  $7  which  is  an  extreme  price  in 
the  market.  Low  grades  difficult  to  sell 
except  at  very  low  prices. 

RABBITS — Dressed  in  light  demand, 
prices  range  from  15c  to  20c  per  pound. 
Live  stock  meeting  fair  trade  at  15c  to 
20c  per  pound. 


EVERGREENS” 

FOR  HEDGES  —  WINDBREAKS  — 
ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES 

The  finest  of  hardy  New  England  stock  that 
develops  sturdy,  symmetrical  branches.  The  pro¬ 
duct  of  26  yrs.  EVERGREEN  growing  experience. 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK  12- 18"  $15- 100 :  $I00-M 
AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE  7-12"  $8-100:  $50-M 

Twice  Transplanted. 

You  can  turn  a  handsome  profit  too,  on  2-5 
year  transplanted  EVERGREENS  FOR  SALE 
AT  ROADSIDE  STANDS  and  for  CHRISTMAS 
TREES.  Either  DOUGLAS  FIR  or  NORWAY 
SPRUCE  6-15"  and  6-18"  $3-100:  $20-M. 

Special  prices  on  Quantity  lots. 

Write  for  complete  descriptive  circular. 
Keene  Forestry  Associates,  Dept.AA,  Keene,  N.  H. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers  —  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains 
Write  to-day  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns. . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed . $1.00-100.  Heavy  Mixed - $8  00-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery,  post  paid,  order 


from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 


D  A  DV  20  lbs.  starting  mash  free  with  each  100 
*■  chicks.  Wh.  Leghorns  Baron  Strain  $10; 
rUiri^QWh  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes;  Wh., 
Buff  and  Barred  Rocks  $11  per  100. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM.  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 

rnrifFDFI  Q  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Hollywoods,  from 
GUGIVniVE.L.D  k.o.P.  Breeders.  Certified  $3.00. 
Supervised  $2.00.  Chick  Folder  free. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 

Fnr  QqIo  Mammoth  Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  poults, 
i  ui  dale  write  for  prices  and  information.  Timer- 
man’s  Turkey  Farm.  C.H.Timerman,  LaFargeville,™.*- 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Tax  Program  Revised  ---  Credit  Bills  Favored  ---  League  Buys  Buffalo  Dairy 


THE  tax  program  which  was  to  give 
farmers  of  New  York  State  a  more 
equitable  distribution  and  a  reduction  in 
their  real  property  tax  of  approximately 
40%,  has  been  changed  in  many  particu- 

larS  t 

Representatives  of  various  businesses 
appeared  at  the  hearings  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  finance  committees  on  the  program 
to  protest  against  important  features. 
Probably  the  strongest  protest  was  reg¬ 
istered  by  truckmen  who  objected  to  the 
proposed  increase  in  registration  fees  on 
heavy  motor  vehicles.  It  seems  likely 
from  the  present  outlook  that  this  partic¬ 
ular  part  of  the  program  will  have  to  be 
revised  before  it  will  be  accepted  by  both 
bodies  of  the  State  legislature. 

On  February  10  the  other  three  emer¬ 
gency  tax  measures  were  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Assembly  considers  them 
February  22  These  provide : 

A  one  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  the 
personal  income  tax,  a  fifty  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  being  retroactive  on  1931  incomes. 

A  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  the  stock 
transfer  tax  from  $2  to  $4  per  hundred. 
This  measure  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  represent¬ 
ed  by  its  president,  Richard  Whitney,  who 
said  that  such  a  tax  would  jeopardize 
New  York  City’s  position  as  the  money 
center  of  the  world. 

A  one  cent  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax 
making  a  total  tax  of  three  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon.  The  proposed  two  cent  increase  was 
defeated  due  to  protest  from  auto  and 
truck  owners  and  by  legislators  who  ob¬ 
jected  on  principle  to  the  gasoline  tax  as 
a  source  of  general  revenue. 

Other  measures  relating  to  the  State’s 
financial  program  included  a  bill  for  a 
moratorium  of  one  year  on  State  salary 
increases ;  and  the  bill  effecting  a  read¬ 
justment  of  the  pension  retirement  fund 
contributions,  amounting  to  a  3  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  salaries  of  all  employees 
in  the  pension  fund. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  legislature, 
Governor  Roosevelt  condemned  the  action 
of  the  Republican  members  in  cutting  the 
executive  budget  for  the  coming  year  over 
twenty-one  million  dollars.  His  arguments 
were  that  the  budget  had  already  been 
cut  as  far  as  possible  and  that  further 
economies  could  only  be  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  increased  unemployment  and 
that  the  cutting  of  highway,  and  park¬ 
way  appropriations  was  false  economy. 
He  also  said  that  the  proposed  State  sal¬ 
ary  cuts  would  do  more  harm  in  lowered 
morale  than  would  be  saved. 

A  final  gesture  by  the  majority  party 
at  the  close  of  the  budget  debate  was  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  authorizing  a  legis¬ 
lative  investigating  committee  similar  to 
the  Hofstader  committee  for  the  study¬ 
ing  of  the  administration  of  all  State  de¬ 
partments.  It  is  said  that  the  move  was 
made  in  order  that  even  more  economies 
in  the  budget  might  be  shown  possible. 


Dairymen’s  League  Buys 
Buffalo  Dairy 

PROBABLY  the  most  significant  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  milk  situation  during 
the  past  week  is  the  acquisition  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  of  William  Weckerle 
&  Sons,  In<y;,  largest  independent  Buffalo 
dealer. 

The  Weckerle  Company  is  generally 
credited  with  having  precipitated  the 
price  cutting  war  in  Buffalo  by  forcing 
a  two  cent  reduction  in  the  retail  price 
of  milk  on  November  11,  causing  a  gen¬ 
eral  demoralization  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Rathbun  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
issued  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  future  management  of  the  distributing 
organization : 

“There  will  be  no  change  in  operating 
policy  of  the  Weckerle  business.  This  Buf¬ 
falo  business  is  being  purchased  and  will 
be  operated  along  the  same  lines  of  policy 
that  have  long  been  followed  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  purchase  of  local  business. 

Same  Policy 

“We  expect  Mr.  Weckerle  will  continue 
in  charge  of  this  operation  and  changes 
of  policy  will  be  only  such  changes  as 
may  be  found  desirable  for  giving  Buffalo 
even  better  service  than  it  has  known  in 
the  past.” 

In  reply  as  to  what  effect  purchase  of 
the  Weckerle  business  will  have  on  the 


status  of  the  milk  price  war,  Mr.  Rath- 
bun  said : 

“I  am  unable  to  say  what,  if  any,  ef¬ 
fect  our  purchase  of  this  business  will 
have  on  the  local  price  situation.  We  have 
not  made  any  change  in  prices  yet  and 
have  none  planned  for  the  immediate 
future.  However,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  to  obtain  for  its  members  a  fair  price 
for  the  milk  they  produce  and  to  insure 
to  the  consuming  public  a  quality  product 
at  a  fair  price. 

“Operation  of  this  business  as  regards 
prices  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  all  other  distributing  businesses  owned 
jy  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

“Every  such  unit  is  operated  entirely 
as  a  local  business  and  has  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  status  as  any  other  distributer 
purchasing  supplies  from  the  association. 
Prices  are  controlled  entirely  by  market¬ 
ing,  production  and  competitive  conditions 
of  that  particular  market. 

“It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  to  allow  any  producer  to  enjoy  the 
present  or  future  market  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  regardless  of  the  length  of  his  af¬ 
filiation  with  the  association.  Membership 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  open  to  any 
producer  who  signs  a  contract  and  whose 
production  meets  with  the  requirements 
of  our  standards.” 

The  only  other  new  development  is  the 
way  in  which  the  Rutland  plan  has  spread 
in  the  northern  counties  of  the  State. 
Town  organizations  have  now  been 
formed  in  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis, 
Madison,  and  Oswego  Counties.  When  the 
plan  was  presented  to  the  State  Grange 
one  great  weakness  was  pointed  out, 
namely,  that  it  had  no  by-laws  and  no 
particular  stability.  To  remedy  this  sit¬ 
uation  a  set  of  by-laws  has  been  drafted 
which  among  other  things  suggests  a 
levy  of  one  cent  per  hundred  on  each 
member’s  milk  in  order  to  pay  expenses. 
The  organization  is  supposed  to  act  pure¬ 
ly  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  for  January 
are  one  cent  per  hundred  higher  than 
December.  Sheffield  prices  are  seven  cents 
per  hundred  higher. 


Credit  Bills  Favored 

Legislation  which  will  provide  loans 
to  farmers  through  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  credit  corporations  was  en¬ 
dorsed  at  the  banking  committee  hearing 
at  Albany  and  the  passage  of  the  bills  is 
expected  in  the  near  future.  This  develop¬ 
ment  follows  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  as  reported  on  page  5  of  the  Jan¬ 
uary  30  A.  A. 

Farm  leaders  and  country  bankers  are 
particularly  interested  in  seeing  that  these 
bills  are  put  through  immediately  so  that 
the  acute  situation,  particularly  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  can  be  relieved.  A  series 
of  bank  liquidations  in  that  section  has 
made  it  impossible  to  borrow  for  this 
year’s  crops  and  some  emergency  meas¬ 
ure  is  necessary. 

Objection  was  raised  to  only  one  of  the 
four  credit  bills  which  aim  to  solve  the 
credit  problems  of  the  farmer.  In  the  bill 
which  makes  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
obtain  long  time  loans  from  State  banks, 
the  possibility  of  tying  up  too  much  capi¬ 
tal  in  this  type  of  loan,  especially  in  the 
smaller  banks,  was  mentioned. 

The  other  bills  set  forth  the  manner  of 
establishing  the  credit  corporations,  and 
provide  that  they  shall  not  be  construed 
as  banking  corporations. 

The  question  arose  as  to  what  kind  of 
supervision  could  be  had  over  the  credit 
corporations,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Federal  bank  had  to  keep  in  close 
supervisory  touch  with  them  in  order  to 
avoid  possible  losses  through  poor  loans. 

“If  the  country  banks  were  able  to  take 
care  of  this  situation  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  passage  of  this  legislation,”  said 
Mr.  Gillet  of  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank,  during  a  comprehensive  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
that  body  functions. 

“The  situation  is  that  many  of  them 
are  loaded  up  with  farm  loans  which  they 
cannot  liquidate  without  selling  out  men 
they  know  are  perfectly  good.  Their  de¬ 
posits  have  decreased  faster  than  they 
can  borrow  on  their  loans.  We  offer  them 
an  opportunity  to  discount  them  through 
credit  corporations.  Without  this  machin¬ 
ery  we  could  not  do  business  with  many 


of  them.  Banks  that  have  been  taking  this 
type  of  loan  want  to  realize  on  them.” 

The  bills  permit  a  group  of  three  or 
more  men  to  set  up  a  corporation  with  a 
minimum  capital  of  $10,000  which  would 
be  given  the  Federal  Intermediate  bank. 
This  would  give  them  a  borrowing  power 
of  five  times  the  capitalization.  They 
would  discount  the  farmer’s  note  which  in 
turn  would  be  rediscounted  by  the  Federal 
bank. 

They  would  permit  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  other  cooperatives  to  set  up 
subsidiary  credit  corporations.  Mr.  Gillet 
admitted  that  the  system  might  be  open 
to  abuse  through  the  fact  that  a  bank 
might  use  a  farm  credit  corporation  to 
make  poor  loans  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  made.  But  he  declared  that  «.  close 
check  was  kept  by  the  Federal  bank  at  all 
times. 

The  long  time  loan  feature  was  em¬ 
phasized  as  particularly  good,  since  the 
Federal  bank  could  carry  loans  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  rural  bank. 


Baby  Chick  Shows 

THE  third  annual  Wayne  County 
(Pennsylvania)  Baby  Chick  Show  will 
be  held  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  April,  5-6-7-8, 
1932.  It  has  every  earmark  of  being  a  big¬ 
ger  and  better  show  than  ever. 

This  show  in  1931  was  next  to  the  larg¬ 
est  one  held  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  75  exhibitors  showing  7200  chicks 
from  17  different  states.  Approximately 
4000  people  attended  this  show. 

This  year  the  management  has  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  increase  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  show.  The  charge  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  space  has  been  reduced.  Besides 
the  general  prizes,  many  special  prizes 
are  being  offered  including  a  generous 
number  of  silver  trophys.  Twenty-five 
chicks  shall  constitute  an  entry. 

A  premium  list  and  further  information 
about  the  show  can  be  secured  from  Liv¬ 
ingston  Blauvelt,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Plans  for  the  Western  New  York  Farm 
Bureau  Baby  Chick  Show  and  Convention 
to  be  held  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  March  2  and 
3  are  rapidly  being  completed.  An  inter¬ 
esting  educational  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  which  will  include  a  talk  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  M.  C.  Bond  of  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  on  the  Poul¬ 
try  Outlook,  Demonstration  Judging  of 
Baby  Chicks  by  Professor  James  E.  Rice, 
Head  of  the  Poultry  Department,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  talks  by  College  Specialists  and 
practical  poultrymen.  The  entry  closing 
date  is  February  22.  It  is  expected  this 
year’s  show  will  surpass  last  year’s  in 
every  way  'and  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
Baby  Chick  Shows  ever  held  in  New  York 
State. 


Albion  Holds  Short  Course 

THE  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Albion  High  School  recently  held  a 
two  weeks  agricultural  short  course  for 
out-of-school  farm  boys  in  the  Albion 
area.  Local  farm  surveys,  farm  visits, 
agricultural  movies,  and  farm  shop  prac¬ 
tice  were  used  in  the  course.  Seventeen 
boys  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity. — Harold  Bulmore,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Tuberculosis  Eradication 

DURING  the  months  of  November  and 
December  1931,  a  large  volume  of  in¬ 
itial  testing  was  done  in  New  York  State. 
During  this  period  2,536  initial  tests  were 
conducted  upon  43,531  cattle.  17,153  re¬ 
actors  were  revealed,  the  percentage 
being  39.4.  1,052  herds  showed  no  tuber¬ 

culosis. 

Western  New  York  Notes 

WESTERN  New  York  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  59th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
held  in  Albany  the  first  week  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  More  than  80  delegates  from  Western 
counties  were  listed  as  members  of  im¬ 
portant  convention  committees. 

The  Orleans  County  canning  crop 
farmers  met  in  Medina  February  6th  to 
work  out  the  details  of  a  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  to  protect  their  interests. 

A  country-wide  meeting,  called  at  the 
request  of  fruit  farmers,  was  held  at 


WGY  Features 

Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:15) ;  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:20):  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
(Fri.  at  12:20)  ;  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 
at  12:30)— Tues.,  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  at 
12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55); 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A,  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:55) 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  I.r7e(Thurs.  at  12:55) 

TUESDAY— Feb.  23 

12:35— “A  Fight  For  Land.”  (Countryside  Talk) 
Ray  F.  Pollard. 

12:45 — "What  to  Plant  in  the  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den.”  A.  L.  Shepherd,  Manager, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau. 

THURSDAY— Feb.  25 

12:35 — "Bonding  Protection  for  Producers,”  H. 
S.  Manley,  Legal  Counsel,  N.  Y.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

12:45 — "Fertilizers  for  the  Dairy  Farm.”  Rob¬ 
ert  Randall.  Manager,  Addison  County, 
Vermont,  Farm  Bureau. 

FRIDAY— Feb.  26 

12:35 — "Our  Changing  Rural  High  School”, 

Barton  D.  McCormick,  Supervisor  Di¬ 
vision  of  Examinations  and  Inspections, 
N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Education. 

12:50 — “Something  New  Tinder  the  Sun,”  Miss 
Ann  Summers,  Rural  Service  Depart¬ 

ments,'  Niagara.  Hudson  System. 

8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum 

8:30 — "Can  Large  Scale  Farming  Suc¬ 
ceed?  Yes.”  Hickman  Price,  Sr. 
8:40 — -"Some  Astounding  Facts  about 
Power  on  Farms  in  the  United 
States,”  C.  M.  Ripley,  General 

Electric  Company. 

8:45 — Farm  Question  Box. 
SATURDAY— Feb.  27 

12:17— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Baby  Beef  Clubs, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H  Clubs). 
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Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  Feb.  11th,  to 
discuss  plans  for  fruit  work  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Professor  Peck  and  Mills  of  the 
State  College,  held  discussions  and  gave 
the  latest  information  on  management 
and  fertilization  of  the  orchard,  spray 
material  and  methods  of  applying. 

A  three  day  poultry  school  was  held  in 
Collins  Center  Grange  Hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  Erie  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Professor  L.  E.  Weaver  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Smith  of  the  poultry  department  of  the 
Cornell  Agricultural  College  and  Mr. 
Fricke,  Farm  Bureau  manager,  were  the 
speakers.  The  attendance  was  good. 

In  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  cooperating  with 
the  Republic  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  have  placed  a  light,  which  burns 
night  and  day,  above  the  marker  in  West 
Main  Street,  which  designates  the  location 
of  the  first  gas  well  drilled  in  the  United 
States. 


Trappers  report  that  muskrats  are  be¬ 
coming  scarce  in  the  swamps  and  creeks 
of  Northern  Chautauqua  County  and  a 
shorter  trapping  season  is  being  advo¬ 
cated. 

This  is  the  last  week  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  Spelling  Contest.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  22nd  at  10:15  P.  M.  the  Western 
New  York  champion  match  between  the 
18  survivors  of  county  finals  will  take 
place  over  WBEN. 


New  Waste  Disposal  Control 

CASES  of  water  pollution  will  in  the 
future  be  handled  by  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  State  Departments  of  Con-' 
servation  and  Health. 

The  law  makes  the  two  departments 
separately  responsible,  one  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  State’s  waters  from  pollu¬ 
tion  injuries  to  human  health,  the  other 
for  the  protection  of  fish  life.  The  Health 
Department  examines  plans  for  disposal 
plants  to  care  for  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  and  issues  permits  where  plans 
are  approved.  The  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  institutes  proceedings  when  it  finds 
wastes  are  being  discharged  into  waters 
which  it  considers  injurious  to  fish  life. 

In  order  that  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions  pouring  waste  into  streams  might 
be  able  to  operate  with  a  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  Commissioners  Parran  and  Mor- 
genthau  have  reached  an  agreement, 
whereby  no  Health  Department  waste 
disposal  permits  will  be  issued  until  after 
consultation  with  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment.  By  this  method  it  is  believed 
that  protection  will  be  afforded  to  both 
human  and  fish  health. 


Making  the  poultry  house  as  air-tight 
as  possible  will  help  conserve  heat  dur¬ 
ing  sub-zero  weather. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  20,  1932 
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THAN  U.S.  STANDARD! 


IN  the  most  recent  of  the  extensive  chick  feeding  tests  which  we  con¬ 
stantly  are  making  at  our  experimental  farm,  chicks  that  were  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  on  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  for  the  first  six 
weeks  and  then  changed  over  to  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  showed  at  the  end  of  8  weeks  an  average  weight  49% 
heavier  than  the  U.  S.  Standard  for  8-weeks-old  birds! 

Not  only  were  these  B-B  Chicks  far  heavier  than  our  experimental 
flocks  fed  on  other  feeds,  but  they  showed  increased  vitality,  more  uni¬ 
form  growth,  better  developed  frames,  greater  body  capacity,  fewer  culls 
and  deformed  birds  and  reduced  mortality. 

These  important  results  are  because  of  the  uniform  high  quality,  clean¬ 
liness  and  perfect  balance  of  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Starter  and  Growing 
Rations.  The  Growth  and  Vigor  Vitamins  A  and  B,  the  Sunshine  Vitamin 
D  and  an  accurate  mineral  balance  are  supplied  through  such  health¬ 
giving  ingredients  as  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Milk  Sugar  Feed,  Dried  Buttermilk, 
Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Fish  Meal  and  other  needed  concentrates 
and  minerals,  all  blended,  proportioned  and  mixed  so  that  each  is  present 
in  exactly  the  right  amount  in  every  ounce  of  the  finished  feed. 

B-B  Chick  Starter  Ration  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if  it  doesn’t 
produce  sturdier,  better-feathered  chicks,  eliminate  rickets  and  cut  mor¬ 
tality  rate  that  you  can  return  the  empty  bags  with  your  figures  to  your 
dealer  and  get  your  money  back.  Try  it  on  this  basis!  Maritime  Milling 
Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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HICK  STARTER 
RATION 


MOST  PRODUCTIVE  .  .  .YET  SURPRISINGLY  LOW  IN  COST 


BABY 


THIS  YEAIL 
TRY. 


New 
Low  Prices 

"Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
SC4  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  1 


White  Wyandotte — Baby  Chicks 

Exclusively.  Bred  by  us  32  yrs.  Winners  N.Y.& 
Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  Type.  Heavy  Layers 
Large  Eggs.  I ’rice  Reasonable.  Big  Catalog  Free 

Sherman  Bowden  &.  Son,  Box  I95R, Mansfield, 0. 
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LEAD  ALL  BREEDS 
AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  lead  all 
breeds  during  November  and  December  at 
New  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

Trapnested — Blood -Tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 

Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 

Broiler  Chicks,  hardy,  fast  growing. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  from  high-record 
dams,  priced  from  $5  up. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Our  prices  are  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  last  year. 

Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog. 
Moss  Farm,  Box  F,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 


WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can 
buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are 
in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  prices  on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either 
to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York, 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Incubators 
Brooder  stoves 
Battery  brooders 
Poultry  feeds 
Drinking  fountains 
Metal  nests 
Egg  cases 
Worm  remedies 
Lice  remedies 


Disinfectants 
Poultry  fencing 
Rat  exterminators 
Feed  hoppers 
Baby  chicks 
Poultry  houses 
Cel-O-Glass 
Flex-O-Glass 


NAME  ..... . . . 

ADDRESS  . .  STATE 


N.  Y.  2-6-32 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


New  Method  Controls  Turkey  Diseases 

By  George  a.  Jeffreys 


THE  average  farmer’s  wife  or  any 
individual  who  raises  from  25  to 
300  turkeys  can  adopt  the  latest  up- 
to-date  method  for  rearing  poults  with¬ 
out  much  additional  cost  and  with 
more  certain  results,  less  acreage,  less 
labor  and  with  greater  profits. 

The  old  idea  that  growing  turkeys 
require  an  unlimited  area  on  which  to 
range  has  been  entirely  exploded. 
What  the  large  range  really  did  was 
to  disseminate  infection  over  a  large 
surface  to  a  minimum.  However, 
science  has  developed  a  better  means 
of  controlling  reinfection  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  it  almost  entirely. 

Up  to  within  recent  times  turkey 
raising  has  been  more  or  less  of  a 
gamble.  Sooner  or  later  a  brave  be¬ 
ginner  would  have  his  turkey  flock  al¬ 
most  annihilated  by  those  two  dreaded 
diseases,  blackhead  and  coccidiosis. 
The  infection  of  the  ground  became 
widespread  in  the  east  until  the  turkey 
population  was  reduced  in  numbers 
from  six  million  in  1900  to  three  million 
in  1920. 

Wire  Screen  Floors  Help 

Science  however  has  recently  come 
to  the  aid  of  this  interesting  industry. 
It  has  found  the  exact  organisms  that 
cause  these  two  diseases  and  their 
mode  and  manner  of  transmission.  Al¬ 
though  no  definite  cure  has  been  found, 
means  and  methods  have  been  devised 
to  circumvent  and  control  them.  With 
these  new  methods  turkey  raising  has 
taken  new  life  until  now  the  number 
of  birds  has  reached  approximately 
four  and  a  half  million. 

One  of  the  most  promising  methods 
now  being  developed  by  Cornell,  and 
one  particularly  adapted  to  the  east¬ 
ern  breeder  with  a  limited  amount  of 
ground,  is  the  wire  screen  floor  sys¬ 
tem.  In  this  method  the  poults  do  not 
touch  the  ground  from  the  time  they 
are  hatched  until  they  are  ten  weeks 
old.  At  this  age  they  have  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  immunity  to  these 
diseases  so  that  they  can  then  be  placed 
on  the  rearing  field  with  comparative 
safety. 

Coccidiosis  is  usually  taken  up 
from  the  ground  while  blackhead  is 
either  transmitted  by  parasites  or 
birds.  If  poults  can  be  kept  off  the 
ground  and  other  birds  such  as  spar¬ 
rows  or  chickens  kept  away  until 
poults  are  partly  grown  and  more  im¬ 
mune  to  diseases,  a  far  greater  per¬ 
centage  can  be  raised  to  maturity. 
This  is  accomplished  by  using  a  wire 
screen  cloth  of  sufficient  mesh  to  let 
the  droppings  through,  six  or  eight 
inches  above  the  floor  in  the  brooder 
house  and  an  enclosed  exercising  plat¬ 
form  of  the  same  material  outside. 

Less  Crowding 

By  actual  test  it  has  been  found 
that  a  wire  screen  floor  solves  another 
problem  that  often  causes  much  loss 
when  poults  are  brooded  in  any  num¬ 
bers,  and  that  is  smothering  from 
crowding  or  piling.  Young  turkey 


poults  tend  to  pile  on  each  other  from 
the  slightest  cause.  A  few  or  a  dozen 
or  more  poults  on  the  bottom  of  such 
piles  would  be  smothered.  When  piling 
occurs  on  wire  floors  the  poults  on  the 
bottom  obtain  sufficient  air  from  un¬ 
derneath  so  that  losses  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  especially  if  the  screening 
is  extended  up  around  the  sides  a  few 
inches. 

The  size  mesh  of  hardware  cloth  to 
use  directly  under  the  brooder  is  1/3 
inch  mesh.  The  gauge  can  be  18  or  20. 
One-half  inch  mesh  can  be  used  but 
with  this  size  an  occasional  poult  is 
likely  to  get  stuck  by  his  elbow. 

There  are  several  ways  of  equipping 
a  brooder  house  with  a  screen  floor.  If 
you  have  a  brooder  house  already  built, 
the  most  convenient  way  is  to  meas¬ 
ure  off  the  floor  into  six  or  more 
squares.  Now  build  bottomless  frames 
of  six  or  eight  inch  boards  to  fit  into 
these  squares.  The  wire  cloth  is  tack¬ 
ed  over  these  frames.  The  frames  are 
simply  placed  in  position  and  can  be 
moved  easily  for  cleaning.  The  brooder 
stove  may  be  supported  by  bricks 
bringing  the  base  level  with  the  wire 
screen  floor. 

Another  Way  to  Handle  It 

A  second  method  is  to  take  eight 
inch  boards  the  length  or  width  of  the 
brooder  house  and  nail  them  in  edge¬ 
ways  every  two  feet.  The  wire  cloth 
is  then  stretched  over  the  top  and 
nailed.  Openings  are  now  made  in  the 
wall  eight  inches  wide  just  above  the 
wood  floor  between  each  section  and 
fitted  with  a  trap  door  so  that  a  hoe 
can  be  inserted  under  the  wire  floor 
and  the  droppings  scraped  to  the  out¬ 
side. 

Attached  to  each  brooder  house  on 
the  outside  is  an  exercising  run  which 
is  simply  a  platform  of  hardware  cloth 
of  Vz  inch  mesh.  This  platform  is  en¬ 
closed  with  a  three  foot  fence  and  also 
screened  over  the  top  with  one  inch 
poultry  netting.  This  netting  should 
not  be  any  larger  in  order  to  keep 
sparrows  out.  The  framework  support¬ 
ing  the  wire  floor  is  constructed  of  two 
by  fours,  the  center  pieces  being 
beveled  to  an  edge  to  prevent  catching 
the  droppings.  The  supports  should  be 
spaced  two  to  three  feet  apart.  The 
platform  can  rest  on  short  posts  driven 
into  the  ground  and  it  should  be  high 
enough  so  that  it  can  be  easily  clean¬ 
ed  out  from  underneath.  A  trap  door 
can  be  placed  in  the  side  or  top.  The 
size  of  the  run  should  be  big  enough 
so  that  it  will  contain  an  area  of  one 
square  foot  for  every  poult.  Therefore 
100  poults  would  require  a  run  10  by 
10  feet  and  150  poults  10  by  15  ft. 

Sanitary  non-fouling  feed  hoppers 
and  water  fountains  of  the  type  that 
can  be  attached  to  the  fence  so  that 
feeding  and  watering  can  be  done  from 
the  outside  are  used.  To  prevent  foul¬ 
ing  at  all  the  hoppers  and  fountain 
should  be  raised  slightly  each  week 
to  an  approximate  height  where  the 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


A  pen  of  turkeys  as  they  are  raised  in  confinement  on  the  farm  of 
George  Jeffreys  of  Jefferson  County. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  20,  1932 

George  Washington, 
the  Farmer 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
was  residing  in  New  York  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  one  day  in  driving  out 
into  the  country  to  watch  the  operation 
of  Baron  Poelnitz’s  mill,  a  threshing 
machine  built  on  the  model  invented  by 
a  man  named  Winlaw.  This  machine, 
which  was  worked  by  two  men  and 
could  thresh  only  about  two  bushels  of 
wheat  per  hour,  did  not  impress  him  as 
worth  while;  but  as  a  result  of  that  in¬ 
spection  he  later  set  up  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  a  thresher  which  combined  the  best 
features  of  Poelnitz’s  and  several  other 
inventors’  machines. 

It  was  in  1789  that  he  made  his 
Presential  tour  of  New  England,  keep¬ 
ing  a  diary  of  the  incidents  of  each 
day;  and  to  the  farmer  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  this  record  written  by  Wash¬ 
ington’s  own  hand,  how  constantly  and 
closely  he  studied  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  and  methods  of  the  country¬ 
side  through  which  he  passed. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  near  the 
end  of  the  tour,  which  began  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  he  made  an  entry  typically  de¬ 
scriptive  of  how  he  studied  farming 
throughout  the  trip.  He  wrote: 

“Stopped  at  Woodbridge  in  East 
Hartford,  where  the  level  land  is  en¬ 
tered  upon,  and  from  whence,  through 
East  Hartford,  the  country  is  pleasant 
and  the  land  in  places  very  good;  in 
others  sandy.  I  find  by  conversing  with 
the  farmers  along  this  road  that  a  med¬ 
ium  crop  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  about 
15  bushels — of  corn,  20  bushels — of  oats 
the  same — and  on  their  strong,  fresh 
lands  they  get  as  much  wheat  as  they 
can  rye  to  the  acre — but  in  warm  or 
sandy  land  the  latter  yields  most.  They 
go  more,  however,  upon  grazing  than 
either;  and  consequently  beef,  butter 
and  cheese,  with  pork,  are  the  articles 
which  they  carry  to  market.” 

On  Friday,  October  16,  chronicling 
his  arrival  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  he 
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Ordinary  Glass  Bars  Out 
Ultra-Violet  Sun-Rays!  Cloth 
Gets  Torn  and  Filthy! 

The  use  of  glass  or  soiled  cloth  windows  on  your  brooder 
house  may  mean  the  loss  of  those  extra  chicks  you  need 
to  make  a  profit.  And  not  only  that;  but  the  surviving 
chicks  may  make  slower  and  poorer  growth,  and  develop 
leg  weakness.  Glass  windows  completely  bar  out  the  vital 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Cloth  admits  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  cloth  gets  filthy  and 
torn.  Soiled  cloth  curtains  breed  germs,  and  make  poultry 
houses  dark,  cold  and  damp.  Take  no  chances  with  leg 
weakness,  colds,  dampness,  diseases  and  death!  Use 
genuine  CEL-O-GLASS. 


Decide  now 


% 


% 


CEL-O-GLASS 
admits  ultra-violet 
sun-rays  .  .  .  saves 
more  chicks  -  faster, 
healthier  growth! 


Y 
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Genuine  CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  a  glass  or  cloth.  It  is  a 
scientific  window  material  built  on  a  sturdy  wire  mesh  base. 
CEL-O-GLASS  floods  your  brooder  house  with  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  ultra-violet  sun-rays.  These  valuable  health¬ 
giving  rays  prevent  leg  weakness,  promote  the  building  of 
bone  and  body-tissue,  and  help  keep  the  house  free  from 
disease.  They  cause  the  chick’s  blood  to  manufacture 
Vitamin  D  which  means  healthier,  faster-growing  chicks. 
CEL-O-GLASS  gives  you  warmer  houses! 


wrote : 

“We  found  all  the  farmers  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  gathering,  grinding  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  juice  of  their  apples,  the 
crop  of  which,  they  say,  is  rather  above 
mediocrity.  The  average  crop  of  wheat, 
they  add,  is  about  15  bushels  to  the 
acre  from  their  fallow  land,  often  20, 
and  from  that  to  25.” 

So  he  went  through  the  country,  re¬ 
tiring  to  his  room  every  evening  to 
write  down  his  opinions  of  the  scenery 
through  which  he  had  passed  and  to 
record  what  he  had  learned  about  the 
manufactures  of  the  various  towns,  the 
conditions  of  the  roads,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  excellence  of  the  accommodations 
given  him  and  his  party  in  the  taverns 
they  patronized. 

But  the  thing  to  which  he  gave  the 
most  space  was  farming,  and  what  he 
wrote  could  have  come  only  from  a 
farmer’s  pen.  The  reader  recognizes 
that  all  through  it  runs  the  desire  of 
one  farmer  to  learn  from  others  and 
to  compare  their  crops  and  their  meth¬ 
ods  with  those  of  his  own. 

He  once  said:  “Agriculture  is  the 
most  healthful,  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  honorable  emplovment  of  man.” 

When  he  married  after  his  military 
service  against  the  French  and  Indians, 
and  again  after  he  had  won  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  a  third  time  after  he  retired 
from  the  Presidency,  he  wrote  letters 
to  his  friends  saying  that  nowhere  was 
he  so  happy  as  on  his  plantation  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  that  he  derived 
more  pleasure  and  contentment  from 
his  farming  than  from  all  the  applause 
and  honors  that  could  come  for  what 
he  had  accomplished  on  the  battlefield 
or  in  the  council  chamber. 

When  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
George  Washington  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mount  Vernon,  it  consisted  of 
2,700  acres.  Before  he  died  he  had  en¬ 
larged  it  to  9,200  acres.  He  was  the 
most  progressive  farmer  of  his  age. 
When  he  began  farming,  the  Virginia 
planters  depended  on  the  one-crop  sys¬ 
tem,  giving  all  their  time  and  labor  to 
tobacco,  a  rank  growth  that  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  the  soil. 

Washington,  seeing  the  wastefulness 
of  this,  went  in  for  diversified  farming, 
made  an  intensive  study  of  agriculture 
and  stock  raising;  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  spent  one-half  of  his  adult  years 
away  from  home  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  made  his  plantation  yield 
mm  an  annual  income  of  $15,000. 

It  is  to  George  Washington  the  farm- 


to  make 


your 


windows  save  more 


chicks  .  . 


CEL-O-glass  can  bring  you  an  extra  in¬ 
come  of  $100  on  100  chicks! 

Out  of  100  chicks,  how  many  laying 
pullets  will  you  have  next  fall?  The  aver¬ 
age  will  be  24.  What  happens  to  the 
other  76? 

About  50  of  the  remaining  76  are  cockerels. 
The  “danger -period”  (first  10  weeks )  gets 
the  other  26.  They  die  or  are  culled  out  be¬ 
cause  of  coccidiosis,  paralysis,  rickets  and  other 
vigor-sapping  diseases  resulting  from  sunlight 
starvation.  Beware  of  sunlight'  starvation 
caused  by  ordinary  glass  windows  and 
soiled  cloth  curtains. 

But  now  you  can  beat  that  average  of  24 
pullets  out  of  100  chicks.  With  CEL-O-GLASS 


.  build  extra  profits 

windows  and  good  management  you  can 
have  as  many  as  40  good  laying  pullets  out 
of  every  100  chicks.  Many  will  average  45.  But 
if  you  get  only  40  that  means  16  extra  layers. 

Figure  what  that  would  mean  to  you  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Since  most  pullets  are  good  layers  for  at  least 
2  years,  16  extra  laying  hens  (average  produc¬ 
tion,  150  eggs  per  year)  will  give  you  about  4800 
extra  eggs  in  these  two  years.  At  25^  per  dozen, 
that’s  $100. 

Think  of  it!  An  extra  income  of  $100  on  every 
100  chicks  by  producing  16  extra  pullets  with 
the  aid  of  CEL-O-GLASS  windows  1 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  used  or  endorsed  by  thirty- 
three  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  from 
coast  to  coast.  Thousands  of  farmers  use  CEL- 
O-GLASS  every  year  on  brooder  houses,  laying 
houses,  hog  houses,  dairy  barns,  cold  frames, 
storm  doors  and  back  porches. 

THE  NEW 

CEHMliSS 

•REG  US.  PAT r  US.  PATENT- 

Longer  life— more  ultra-violet  sun-rays 

You  can  buy  CEL-O-GLASS  at  hardware,  lumber,  seed  and  feed  stores.  Write 
for  complete  information  if  your  dealers  do  not  handle  CEL-O-GLASS.  Ask  for 
free  blue-prints  on  brooder  houses,  laying  houses,  hog  houses  and  cold  frames. 

Write  to:  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept  A  A-22,  260  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Properly  installed  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 
will  last  for  5  years  and  longer.  For  longest  life 
install  on  vertical  frames  and  hinge  to  swing  up 
under  the  roof  or  to  the  side,  or  slide  down  in 
back  of  the  front,  just  under  the  opening. 


500 


in  Casli  Prizes! 


Contest  open  to  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  whether  users  of  CEL-O-GLASS 
or  not.  Get  free  entry  blank  from  your 
CEL-O-GLASS  dealer.  Very  simple  if 
you  raise  chicks.  24  cash  prizes!  Con¬ 
test  closes  March  20,  1932.  See  your 
dealer  now,  or  write  direct  to  us! 


er,  as  well  as  George  Washington  the 
patriot,  soldier  and  statesman,  that 
America  and  the  whole  world  will  do 
homage  in  celebrating  his  Bicentennial 
in  1932. — James  Hay,  Jr. 


A  Cornell  laying  house  is  a  part  of 
many  a  poultryman’s  goal.  But  many 
may  have  to  use  what  buildings  they 
now  have  to  house  the  flock.  The  free 
Cornell  bulletin  on  how  to  lower  the 
cost  of  housing  poultry,  lists  the  es¬ 
sentials  to  the  hen’s  health  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  tells  how  buildings  can  be 
changed  satisfactorily  and  cheaply.  Ask 
the  office  of  publication  at  the  New 
York  state  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  E-180. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


6t  Our  chicks  from  Bloodtested  Tan- 
■jX  ered.  Fishel,  Thompson,  Ilolter- 
”  man,  and  other  famous  bloodlines, 
grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay 
better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to 
chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why 
ing  others  ?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  the 
U.S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks.  Write 
today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210.  Crandall,  Ind. 


Whito  HnllanJ  POULTS  FOR  SALE.  Disease  free, 
wnue  noiianaw  D  Timerman,  LaFargeville.N.Y. 


CHICKS  6'/2c  AND  UP 

— We  ship  C.O.D.  Live 
delivery.  “Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices. 

World’s  best  strains.  Also 
baby  ducklings.  Write  for  literature. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY, 
Box  R.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
22  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Write  for  full  details. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

New  Washington.  Ohio 
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Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


I  CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Specialty-bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Pay  Best 

Large  chalk-white  egg-producing  strain. 

Only  hen  breeders  and  R.O.P.  cockerels  used  in  best  matings. 

7  years  of  state  blood-testing — complete  freedom  from  B.W.D. 

We’re  pioneer  producers  of  cross  breed  broiler  and  roaster  chicks. 

Write  for  new  revised  price  list  and  FREE  illustrated  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  D  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


REDS  —  ROCKS  —  LEGHORNS 


Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern 
grown  disease  free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of 
plant  and  methods.  Hatches  twice  each  week ;  any 
quantity.  Mail  name  and  address  today  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  R.D.  A,  Pulaski,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOODTESTED 
Heavy  Layers 
of  Uniformly 
Large  Eggs 


a 

CISCKS 


Kt&K 


quAttfr, 


VALUE  pi™  PROFIT 


Proven  Egg  Laying  Ability 
from  the  World's  leading 
strains  back  Ohio  River’s  14 
Varieties.  Imported  pedigreed 
Big  Tom  Barrons,  Regal  White  W.vandottes.  R.O.P.  bloodtested  beautiful  dark  reds. 
Other  Star  Mating  breeds  of  equal  value.  Reasonably  priced  for  the  results  you  get. 
100%  live  delivery  and  liberal  guarantee  to  live.  Before  buying  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  illustrated  folder  and  prices.  Write  today. 

OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES,  Box  18,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Pee/iCe&i-  CLcc/wdited  Chide i.  COD 


lu  i-KEE  CHICKS  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED  BEFORE  MARCH  1st.  ..Send  $1  per  100  down  with 

order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big.  strong.  Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks 
that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as  TANCRKD 
BARRON,  MAHOOD.  THOMPSON,  F1SHEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postpaid.  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Heavy  Mixed  . . . $4.75  $  8.50  $42  50  $  85  00 

Barred.  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 5.25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

White  and  S.  L  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff'  Rocks .  5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Light  Mixed,  7'/2c.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  199  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


New  Method  Controls 
Turkey  Diseases 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 

edge  of  the  feed  trough  is  about  level 
with  the  top  of  the  back  and  should¬ 
ers  of  the  poults. 

The  droppings  are  removed  from 
under  the  wire  floors  at  least  once  a 
week  to  prevent  ammonia  and  other 
gases-  from  doing  harm. 

The  poults  are  kept  on  the  wire 
screen  platform  until  they  are  ten 
weeks  old  when  the  brooder  house 
should  be  moved  to  a  clean  piece  of 
alfalfa  or  clover  and  the  platform  is 
then  taken  away  and  the  poults  given 
freedom  of  the  field.  This  field  should 
be  fenced  in  with  common  poultry 
fencing.  If  the  growing  poults  are  fed 
properly  they  will  not  stray  away  but 
will  be  content  to  remain  around  the 
brooder  house.  As  the  poults  become 
crowded  additional  roosting  racks 
should  be  placed  outside  preferably 
under  sheltering  roofs. 

While  the  poults  are  on  wire  the 
first  ten  weeks  they  should  have  plenty 
of  green  feed  cut  up  in  their  ration. 
Any  feeding  system  recommended  by 
your  neighboring  agricultural  college 
for  turkeys  can  be  used  satisfactorily. 


CHICKS 


100 

500 

White  Leghorn - 

$  7.95 

$39.75 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks... 

.  9.95 

49.75 

Rhode  Island  Reds - 

9.95 

49.75 

White  Wyandottes . 

10.95 

54.75 

Buff  Orpington  . . . 

10.95 

54.75 

Blk.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Minorca 

11.95 

59.75 

Prompt  Delivery.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Dollar  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  List  Free 

THOMAS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  212,  BELLWOOD,  PENNA. 


Baby  Chicks 

From  Blood  Tested  Free  Range  Flocks. 

Prices  on  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2.25 

Broiler  Chicks  . . . 

C.O.D.  Shipments.  1009? 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN,  Box  306, 


25 

50 

100 

$2.10 

$3.50 

$6.50 

.  2.25 

4  00 

7.50 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

1.50 

3.00 

5.50 

>  live 

delivery. 

Ml 

NGOVILLE, 

PA. 

SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS 

W‘  , 


OUR  I2TH  YEAR. 

Buy  the  best  at  the  lowest  prices.  Per  100 
BARRED  ROCKS  . - . - . $10.00 

R.  I.  REDS  .  .  10.00 

S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS  .  8.00 

S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS  . . .  8.00 

BROILERS  .  .  8.00 

Also  started  chicks. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  Prepaid  to  your  door. 

SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY 
Box  A 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  W.vekoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37  $70 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  .... 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 

Prom  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

KEYSTONE  VITALITY 


.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 
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5.50 
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47 
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CHICKS 


Blood  Tested 


Utility 


100 

1000 

100 

1000 

10c 

0c 

8c 

7c 

10c 

9c 

8c 

7c 

12c 

11c 

10c 

0c 

13c 

12c 

lie 

10c 

14c 

13c 

12c 

Ho 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  Reds . . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. 

White  Rocks .  12c 

White  Wyandottes .  11c 

Buff  Rocks .  10c 

Jersey  Giants .  14c 

Partridge  Rocks .  11c  _ 

Healthy  Vigorous  Chicks — 100%  live  delivery  guar,  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Terms  14  with  order,  balance  c.o.d. 
Our  22nd  year.  Catalog  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Bred  Right 
Hatched  Right 
Shipped  Right 


Liverpool,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $  8  00  $37.50  $70 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds . . 10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix  $7-100;  Heavy  Mix  $8-100.  100%  live  delivery. 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

from  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns....$  8.00  $37.50  $70 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix . $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  I- chwo.D^p 

Hampshire  Reds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Reds.  Orpingtons. 
Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

rmrK'QS.  O.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100, 
LniLlvO $37.50-500,  $70-1000  Barred  Rocks  $10-100, 
$47.50-500.  .  $90-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $8-100. 
Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

fHIfK'Q  r  n  n  1°°  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
LniLaa  $8;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light  $7. 

Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 


CHICKS 


OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


BLOOD-TESTED 

LEGHORNS,  ROCKS  AND  REDS 

from  country’s  oldest  hatchery,  dependable  for  40  years. 
Write  for  FREE  folder  and  prices. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  STOCKBT00xN55N  J 

200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A . $  8.00  $  70.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  AA .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  AA .  12.00  110.00 

Prepaid  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  (T-oVmePrLvasaRiehMd:  Paai 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  our  1200  breeders.  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 
HO L IY WOOD  STRAI Hi  are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy  pro- 
-v-J  duction  of  chalky  white  eggs.  Circular 
free  Write  for  prices.  Visitors  welcome 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM pach boxD9 

AIT  AT  TTV  Tancred  Strain 
U  v  Alii  1  1  White  Leghorns...  $8-00  per  100 

»  Barred  Rocks . $10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $i0.00  per  100 

LiOlLflVS  Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  $7.00  per  100 

500  lots  14c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery- 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  ejreulir 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  200  to  274  eggs  per  year.  Hanson-DeHart  strain 
$12  per  100.  Certified  chicks  $18  per  100.  Catalog  free. 

DANIELS  POULTRY  FARM,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Country  Bank  Pays  10% 
Dividend 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
good  risks  and  are  continuing  to  give 
them  money  as  they  need  it.  These 
loans  are  not  as  easily  collected  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  frozen  hard  and  we  are  not 
worrying  about  them. 

“We  are  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  but  at  present  we 
have  no  rediscounts  at  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank.  Should  we  suddenly  need 
a  large  amount  of  cash,  we  have  plenty 
of  commercial  paper  among  our  hold¬ 
ings  which  we  could  rediscount  im¬ 
mediately  and  get  all  we  might  pos¬ 
sibly  need.  There  is  absolutely  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  run  here,  but  if  one  should  de¬ 
velop  we  would  have  no  trouble  in 
meeting  all  requirements. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Picture 

“That  is  the  bright  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Now  there  is  a  dark  side  even  in 
a  community  so  fortunately  situated  as 
this  one.  It  has  to  do  with  the  bank’s 
reserve.  It  is  something  no  amount  of 
foresight  could  forestall.  Every  national 
bank  must  keep  a  reserve  in  bonds,  part 
of  them  United  States  securities  and 
part  approved  rail  and  industrial  issues. 

“Everyone  knows  what  has  happened 
to  the  bond  market.  Values  have  sunk 
below  anyone’s  expectations.  This  bank 
is  like  others  in  this  respect.  Our  hold¬ 
ings  have  shrunk  considerably  in  value. 
We  have  written  off  these  losses  and 
still  find  ourselves  in  good  condition, 
nevertheless  the  loss  is  considerable  and 
our  reserve,  while  well  above  require¬ 
ments,  is  somewhat  below  what  we 
hoped  and  far  too  much  below  what 
we  paid  for  the  securities.  This  has,  in 
turn,  reduced  our  undivided  profits,  but 
we  still  had  profit  enough  in  1931  to, 
pay  our  full  10  per  cent  dividend. 

“The  future  of  our  banks,  as  well  as 
our  great  savings  funds  and  insurance 
companies,  depends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  salvation  of  our  railroads.  A 
large  proportion  of  reserve  funds  of  all 
these  institutions  are  invested  in  rail¬ 
road  bonds,  in  accordance  with  a  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
United  States  Treasury  which  have  al¬ 
ways  regarded  railroad  bonds  as  next 
to  Government  bonds  in  safety.  If  the 
railroads  are  allowed  to  fail,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  almost  every  financial  insti¬ 
tution  in  America  will  be  seriously  af¬ 
fected.  As  a  consequence  all  bankers 
are  watching  the  rail  situation  with 
anxiety. 

“This  bank,  like  all  others,  has  its 
quota  of  rail  bonds  and  is  anxious  about 
them.  However,  even  in  this  we  have 
looked  ahead  a  bit  and  have  not  be¬ 
come  too  deeply  involved  in  rails.  We 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

O.P.B. 
CHICKS 

O.P.B.  Chicks  are  direct  from  the 
source  of  breed  improvement,  the 
Official  Poultry  Breeders.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Poultry  Department  of 
Cornell  University  have  been  selecting 
the  parents  of  O.P.B.  chicks  for  14 
yrs.  This  is  your  guarantee  -of  quality. 

SEVEN  VARIETIES 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
White  Holland  Turkeys 

A  52  page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Write  M.  C.  Babcock,  Secretary,  Box 
311  A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COOP., 

Official  Voultry( 
breeders,  \ni 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!Sheppardf 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  /Xl  u*  J 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  ■■■Til 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 
chicks.  Write  for  full  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


mm 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

give  you  better  birds,  bigger  flocks, 
heavier  broilers,  larger  eggs — and  more 
of  them. 

Blood-tested  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds 

Also  big,  vigorous  3-weeks  old  chicks. 

Send  for  free  literature. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  fren^?w,n2’9in’  j- 


HAINES  BABV™CKS 


AND  DUCKLINGS 


All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reoconphlp.  ('atuiogup  and  Prices  on  request 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda.  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  slock  at  $11  per  100;  $31  per 
300;  $51.50  per  500;  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rive  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


Cash 

or  C.  O.  D. 

100 

500  1000 

Bd.  & 

White  Rocks... 

.  $10.00 

$47.50 

$90 

R.  1. 

Reds  . 

..  10.00 

47.50 

90 

White 

Leghorns  . 

..  8.00 

37.50 

70 

Heavy 

Mixed 

..  8.00 

37.50 

70 

Light  1 

Mixed  . 

..  6.50 

31.50 

60 

CHIX 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm; 
they  never  disappoint. 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  9,RichtieId,Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $  8  $37.50  $70 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10  47  50  90 

L.  Mix.  $7-100;  H.  Mix.  $8-100.  100%  live  delivery. 
D.  A.  STIMELING,  R.D.  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Layers 
of  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  per  100, 
$37.50  per  500,  $70.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 

RARY  PHTPIfg  $8  per  100  up.  Thousands  hatch- 
1  LlllCAj  ing.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started  chicks 
.priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensaok,  N.  J- 
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Kerr  1932  Chicks  have  a 
long  line  of  heavy-laying 
ancestors. 

We  carry  on  trap-nesting 
365  days  in  the  year.  Many  of 
the  laying  records  are  official, 
the  birds  being  entered  in 
the  New  Jersey  Record  of 
Performance. 

Buy  Kerr  Chicks  for  their 
vigorous  health  and  livability 
— for  their  correct  breeding 
and  their  close  culling — for 
their  rich  ’aying  inheritance. 

Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Decide  now  to  purchase 
chicks  that  carry  the  blood 
lines  of  famous  Kerr  layers 
with  official  records.  Special 
discounts  on  early  orders. 
Free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  all  particulars  now 
ready.  Write  for  them. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  W.  Springfield, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Mass. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Toms  River,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Bred 

to  lay  for 
generations 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS— Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

_  PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.6C32) .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . . .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed....$8.00  per  100 ;  Light  Mixed.... $6. 50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  5,  McAlistervilte.  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D  25  50  100  500  1000 

gar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply.  Rks . $2.75  $5.25  $10  $48  75  $95 

R. I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes....  2.75  5.25  10  48.75  95 

S. C.  Wh.  Leg.  Hollywood  Str...  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

S  C.  Brown  &  Black  Leg .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

S.C.  Mottled  Aneonas .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

write  for  catalog  and  special  otter.  Best  laying  strains. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.-C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

'VC.  Barred  Rocks .  9.00  42.50  80 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  Light  Mix  $7.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  p.  Write  for  free  circular. 

"•  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


KerUn-Quality”—  World’*  Grat  Money  Maker. 
-Irapneated  breeder*.  Contest  winner*.  Healthy 
-Mountain  bred.  Low  1932  Prices.  Big 
ebiEOU  j*  °,n,  ordef»-  Free  feed  with 

«.  ..  °rd*I-  Valuable  40  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

nanins  Poultry  Farm,  211  wato.t  Head,  Centro  Hall, 


% 


premium  rHiricswrite  f°r  ,ow  pr,ces 

Wh  '-'rll'-'rk-3on  Barred  Rock  and 

Mil"  ,Le?oorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free  delivery. 
fiLM  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers  $7.00-100. 

MYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY.  R.6,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


have  a  larger  proportion,  perhaps,  than 
most  banks  in  public  utility  bonds, 
which  have  not  fallen  off  so  much  as 
rails,  nor  been  so  seriously  threatened 
with  disaster.  So,  I  believe,  we  could 
stand  even  the  worst  that  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  railroads. 

Few  Mortgages  Held 

“There  is  just  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  make.  This  bank  has  not  dealt 
in  mortgages.  Primarily  this  was  be¬ 
cause  the  law  governing  national 
banks  did  not  permit  their  accepting 
mortgages  until  a  few  years  ago.  When 
this  restriction  was  removed,  we  did 
not  enter  this  field.  I  am  glad  now  we 
did  not.  Most  of  the  mortgages  in  this 
neighborhood  are  carried  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank,  by  trust  companies  in 
other  parts  of  the  county,  or  by  build¬ 
ing  associations.  The  farmers  did  not 
need  our  aid  in  this  matter  and  we 
kept  out  of  the  business,  tending  strict¬ 
ly  to  banking.  This  has  kept  us  con¬ 
siderably  more  liquid  than  otherwise. 

“I  think  that  covers  our  situation. 
Let  me  summarize :  We  are  a  bank 
which  has  remained  in  good  condition, 
still  paying  its  regular  dividend,  be¬ 
cause,  first  of  all,  we  were  fortunately 
located,  and  because  we  kept  strictly 
to  the  banking  business  at  times  when 
there  were  alluring  prospects  to  go 
outside  our  field;  because  we  served  our 
community  in  good  times  and  are  still 
in  a  position  to  serve  it  when  times  are 
bad,  because  we  are  carrying  along  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  in  difficulties,  but  are 
fundamentally  sound,  and  because  these 
customers  are  sound  in  some  measure 
due  to  our  treatment  of  them  in  the 
past.” 

It  appears  from  all  this  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  country  bank  in  these  depressed 
times  must  have  a  considerable  back¬ 
ground  of  confidence,  fair  dealing  and 
long  service  to  its  community.  It  is  vir¬ 
tually  useless  for  a  bank  which  has 
been  skylarking  amid  high  finance  to 
reform  its  ways  suddenly  when  the 
skies  become  overcast.  By  its  own  past 
actions  it  has  helped  reduce  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  a  condition  where  nothing 
it  may  possibly  do  can  help. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  stability 
of  banks  from  which  the  institution  in 
Dutchess  County  has  been  singularly 
free  has  been  land  speculation.  Most  of 
the  farms  in  its  section  of  the  county 
have  been  held  by  their  owners  for 
many  years.  There  have  been  few  trans¬ 
fers  except  by  inheritance.  In  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  the  turnover  in  farm 
lands  has  been  great  for  a  period  of 
almost  20  years.  Land  prices  were  sky¬ 
rocketed  during  the  war  and  many 
banks  took  mortgages  on  such  lands  at 
top  prices.  This  paper  is  now  listed 
among  the  frozen  assets  of.  many  banks 
which  are  in  difficulties,  as  the  slump 
in  farm  land  values  has  been  serious. 
New  York  State  has  not  suffered  from 
this  so  much  as  the  West  and  South, 
but  it  is  a  factor  in  many  country  bank 
failures. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Inclusively 

3400  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  ' 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white 
eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock 
Spl.feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.free 
Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM. 

Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

>'U .  . -Mill 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested 

Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes — Aneonas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons — Brahmas — Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Box  ix 


CHICKS 

Mixed  $8.  per  100. 


Bar.  S.C.Wh.  Leg.  $7.50  per  100 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  9.00  per  100 

S.C.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

per  IU0.  All  good  chicks 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks: 


From  Trapnested — Bloodtested  Ft 
Barron  White  Leghorns.  Prii 
- Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M,  New  Washington,  01 


WHITF  IFfiHORNSand  Barred  R°«k  chicks. 

wmic.  LLUnURl'IDWrite  for  attractive  prices 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  A..  Richfield,  Penna. 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  4th  at  end  of  January,  and  lay- 
ing  good  LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers. 
All  out  ch.eks  areBRED  p  Q  R  PROFIT 

—that  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them  ;  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pull- 
orum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We 
know  of  no  other  large  hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are 
real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.Tel.  645-5 


*  •  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  " American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS — HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea— They  Lay— Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair— New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord. N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  price  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


© 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....$5.00  $  9.50  $46.00  $  90 

White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  6.00  11.50  56.00  110 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.00  13.50  66  00  130 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  »  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . . $  8 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain . _$  8 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . . . $10 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . . . — . $  8 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _ _ _ _ _ $  6 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


f  ARGE  EGGC 

MLmd  21  YEARS  BREEDING  1^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heaw  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DEPNTE^  jREliEBYAN1< 

BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


100 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $4.50 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.50 

S.C.  Rocks  and  Reds. 

White  Wyandottes .  5.50 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  4.50 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  14.  Richfield 


500  1000 


$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

Order  from 


Pa. 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  ~~  ~  ---  -- 

Barron  &  Tancred  St 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00 

White  Wyandottes . , .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.00 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  stock 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

500  : 

1000 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8 

$37.50 

$70 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

70 

2.00 

3.25 

6 

30.00 

58 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  United  Strain  Leghorns . $8  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 7.00  35.00  70.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALlSTERVILLE.  PA. 


Class  "A”  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  extra  heavy  laying  strain.  Several  varieties.  No 
money  down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  today  for  our  new  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2A 


If  You  Want  Eggs,  and  Cash  try1*  hamps: 

TON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN.  Day  Old  Chicks.  Cir.  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Bax  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Buy  CMHy 


AT  SAVINGS  Strong  Heolthy 

_  Chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHIIE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years’  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C.M.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


2,000,090  Chicks  Annually, 

40  Breeds,  bred  by  special¬ 
ists.  Greatest  BIG  egg 
laying  strains.  Pedigree  bred.  Tested,  disease  free.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  14  days.  Post  paid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  every  week  all  year.  EXTRA  QUALITY 
CHICKS  LOWEST  EVER  PRICED.  GET  OUR  GREAT 
$1000  PRIZE  OFFER.  Also.  DUCKLINGS,  BABY 
TURKEYS,  and  GOSLINGS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
and  MATURE  BREEDERS.  If  you  want  the  BEST  in 
your  community  try  Nabob’s.  Catalog  free. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  46,  Gambler,  O. 


ROCKS.  REDS, 

95  FOR  ioo  »e;bb"ss' 

Guaranteed  alive  arrival.  Eleven  I-Iateh- 
■  eries.  Twelve  years  experience.  3,000,000  chicks 
V  0  per  season.  Customers  43  States.  Catalog  free 
^ l W  showing  twenty  varieties. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC.,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


R ARY  PHTfK’Q-shed  by  pedigreed  males,  records 
1  L11U-IVO|0  ggg  eggS.  Low  prices.  Quick  ship¬ 
ment.  Guaranteed  to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your 
money  refunded.  Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big 
white  eggs.  Hatching  eggs.  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and 
males  half  price.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOG  and  SPECIAL  PRICE  BULLETIN 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


PHIPKS _ PITH  FTS  (Chick  saving  3c)  4  wks 

tniU\D - rULLtE.  ID  Livability  guaranteed.  R. 

O.P.  200-291-351  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns 
&  Rocks.  Blood-tested,  health  certified  by  licensed 
Veterinary.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Catalog  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARM  Box  5,  Route  2,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


“Phirlrc  That  Pw*w  ”  B<J-  Rox-  Leghorns.  Reds. 

V-niCKS  mat  urow.  Wyandottes.  Giants,  Cat¬ 
alog,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  0.  Cooley, Frenchtown, N.J. 

Barred  r’<w,Ir0t.0|c  Blood  tested  3-$l0.50.  Eggs  300-$l5 
Rock  LOCKereiS.  ^  j.  day.  Auburn,  R.8,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS 


TITRYFY^  Pure  bred  M-  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
l  imnL,  »  j  ragansett.  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms 

WALTER  BROS..  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 

TITRICFY^  —Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens, 
t  u  1V1VJ-I  a  u  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip.L.L.New  York 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


The  robbing  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
steamer,  “ Midnight  Sun,”  by  six  un¬ 
known  bandits  took  the  passengers  by 
surprise.  The  mate  of  the  steamer,  the 
only  one  to  offer  resistance,  was  killed 
instantly,  and  the  rich  cargo  of  gold  dust 
and  furs  was  carried  away  up  the  river. 

Alan  Baker,  Sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance,  for  seven 
years,  had  confidently  expected  command 
of  the  post  the  year  before.  However, 
Haskell,  a  newcomer  to  the  force  and  to 
the  North,  had  been  given  the  covetea, 
lieutenancy. 

Alan’s  engagement  to  Elizabeth  Spauld¬ 
ing.  the  sister  of  a  former  comrade,  was 
a  surprise  to  everyone  as  sne  wishea 
him  to  leave  the  force  and  his  loved 
work  and  enter  business  in  the  States. 
Alan’s  arguments  were  getting  weaker, 

After  hearing  about  the  robbery,  he  or¬ 
ders  a  patrol  to  make  ready  and  bursts 
in  on  his  superior  with  the  news. 

*  *  * 

“They’re  heading  up  the  Big  Alooska 
toward  a  muskeg  country  lying  back 
there  in  the  northeast,”  Alan  explain¬ 
ed  quickly.  “It’s  called  the  Thal-Azzah, 
the  Land  of  Many  Waters.  It’s  ten 
thousand  square  miles  of  crisscross 
waterways — 1  a  k  e  s,  channels,  slow 
creeks,  and  soup-thin  bog  all  covered 
with  flags  and  willows.  Canoes  don’t 
leave  tracks,  and  we  couldn’t  comb 
through  that  much  country  in  a  year. 
They’re  heading  for  the  Thal-Azzah. 
That’s  why  they  staged  the  robbery  at 
the  Alooska  mouth — so  they’d  have  a 
straight  shoot  into  that  muskeg.  If 
they  reach  it  we  might  never  get  them. 
I’m  going  to  take  the  launch  and  the 
five  men  I’ve  got - ” 

Haskell  stiffened.  In  sarcastic  tones 
he  interrupted:  “You’ve  got?  Just  a 
second,  Baker.  It  would  be  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  form  to  give  your  report  and  pos¬ 
sibly  make  suggestions,  and  then  al¬ 
low  me,  as  Officer  Commanding  here, 
to  issue  orders.  Instead  of  that  you 
come  thumping  in,  with  some  wild 
guesses  and  hasty,  half-cocked  plans, 
and  say,  I’m  going  to  take  my  men,’ 
and  ‘I’m  going  to  do  this  and  that’!” 

Alan  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  After 
all  the  long  months  of  the  winter  past 
when  he  had  initiated  every  patrol  that 
went  out,  he  was  totally  unprepared 
for  this  testy  reprimand.  He  sensed 
some  change  in  Haskell,  some  sudden 
tightening  of  authority,  some  stubborn 
decision  to  be  the  boss  here  at  Endur¬ 
ance.  An  anger  rose  in  him  at  Has¬ 
kell’s  choosing  to  bandy  personalities 
just  now  when  those  two  canoes  were 
whipping  up  the  Alooska. 

Trying  to  fight  down  his  impatience, 
he  said:  “Maybe  it  was  tactless  of  me. 
But  all  along  I’ve  been - ” 

“Yes,  certainly— acting  as  though 
you  were  O.  C.  around  here.  You  didn’t 
appreciate  tolerance  when  you  had  it. 
You  can  take  note  from  now  on  you 
haven’t  got  it!  I’ll  issue  the  orders 
about  this  patrol.” 

Abruptly  he  turned  away  to  the  wall 


behind  him  where  a  map  of  the  Endur¬ 
ance  country  was  tacked  up.  A  big  slx- 
foot-square  mosaic,  it  was  the  inspec¬ 
tor’s  own  handiwork — a  synthesis  of 
government  reports,  explorers’  sketch¬ 
es  and  unreliable  Indian  accounts. 
Though  a  few  of  the  larger  details 
were  correct,  in  Alan’s  eye  it  was  a 
clumsy  and  ridiculous  piece  of  chart¬ 
ing.  It  showed  rivers  where  there  were 
no  rivers,  heavy  forestry  where  only 
willow  muskeg  existed,  and  big  lakes 
where  a  muskrat  could  not  wet  a  foot. 

As  he  waited,  swearing  at  this  loss 
of  precious  minutes,  Alan  happened  to 
see  Constable  Whipple  over  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  making  inventory  entries  at  a 
table.  He  said: 

“Whipple,  you’d  better  knock  off  on 
that  and  get  into  fatigue  clothes.  We’ll 
need  all  the  men  on  this  patrol.” 

Whipple  did  not  obey  him,  or  stir, 
but  waited  for  the  inspector’s  orders. 

Alan  later  remembered,  to  his  heavy 
cost  and  sorrow,  how  Whipple  had  sat 
there  in  the  corner,  listening,  scratch¬ 
ing  away  with  a  pen,  while  Bill  and 
Larry  and  Pedneault  were  down  at  the 
wharf  hurriedly  making  ready. 

In  helpless  exasperation  at  Haskell, 
he  thought:  “Good  Lord,  aren’t  you 
ever  going  to  get  through  studying 
that  crazy  damned  map?”  Back  of  this 
change  in  Haskell,  this  angry  decision 
to  run  Endurance  according  to  his  own 
notions,  Alan  sensed  an  ugly  hostility 
against  him  personally.  He  was  quite 
well  aware  of  the  cause  of  that  bad 
blood.  He  had  not  been  blind  these  last 
months;  he  knew  Haskell  was  madly 
in  love  with  Elizabeth. 

There  were  aspects  of  George  Has¬ 
kell’s  character  which  Alan  could  not 
understand.  At  the  very  first  he  had 
rather  liked  the  man.  A  tall  regimental 
officer,  with  stern  regular  features, 
with  good  breeding  and  superb  educa¬ 
tion,  he  made  an  instantaneous  good 
impression.  In  spite  of  his  being  a 
political  appointee  with  no  Mounted  re¬ 
cord  to  speak  of,  Alan  had  rather 
thought  he  would  catch  on  here  in  time 
and  become  a  fair  officer.  Of  his  keen, 
whiplash  intellect  Alan  was  fully 
aware.  Of  his  personal  bravery,  too, 
there  could  be  no  honest  doubt.  .  .  One 
time  last  winter  Haskell  had  coolly 
stepped  in  between  two  drunken  In¬ 
dians  and  taken  their  deer-knives  away 
from  them,  and  then  knocked  their 
heads  together  when  they  drew  guns 
on  him. 

But  something  lacked  in  George 
Haskell — something  that  undermined 
all  his  other  qualities.  In  a  hundred 
little  incidents  Alan  had  seen  that 
lack;  and  it  killed  whatever  respect  he 
once  had  had.  Haskell  was  without  a 
compelling  sense  of  honesty;  at  bottom 
he  was  not  a  man  of  integrity  or  per¬ 
sonal  honor.  Alan  felt  that  an  officer 
who  would  deliberately  send  him 
away  on  patrols  in  order  to  be  alone 


here  with  a  girl,  had  something  abys¬ 
mally  wrong  in  his  moral  make-up.  He 
suspected  Haskell  could  be  tricky  and 
unscrupulous  in  other  directions  too. 

But  just  how  dishonest  Haskell  could 
be  in  a  showdown  fight — Alan  had  that 
discovery  still  ahead  of  him. 

Presently,  turning  around  from  his 
map,  Haskell  said:  * 

“I  see  that  the  Big  Alooska,  about 
a  hundred  miles  northeast  from  its 
mouth,  divides  into  two  branches.” 

To  hurry  this  talk  up,  Alan  stepped 
around  behind  the  desk,  and  pointed 
at  the  map  as  he  spoke.  • 

“Yes,  that  Fork  is  called  the  Big 
Leavings.  But  it’s  farther  east  than 
your  map  shows;  it’s  nearer  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  Here’s  MacMillan’s  trading 
post.  Here’s  the  Forks.  The  right 
branch  leads  southeast  through  this  .  . 
it  should  be  marked  timber  country. 
The  left  branch  goes  northeast  into  the 
big  muskeg.  About  here  is  where  the 
Thal-Azzah  should  be  marked.  They’re 
heading  up  this  left  branch  for  the 
Thal-Azzah - ” 

Interrupting,  Haskell  demanded, 
“How  do  you  know  they’re  doing 
that?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  it’s  a  sensible 
guess.  They  seem  to  be  pretty  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  country.  The  Thal- 
Azzah  is  a  hiding-place  made  to  order, 
and  they’re  surely  breaking  for  it.” 

“Hummph!  Maybe.”  Haskell  lit  a 
cigarette,  and  went  on  studying  the 
map. 

An  impulse  swept  through  Alan  .  .  . 
He  turned,  he  glanced  at  the  open  door, 
as  though  by  simply  walking  out  he 
could  end  this  intolerable,  maddening 
delay.  But  he  checked  himself,  fought 
down  his  trembling  impatience,  waited. 

Haskell  at  last  made  up  his  mind. 
Turning  again,  he  ordered: 

“You’ll  take  the  launch  and  the  five 
men,  Baker,  and  go  up  the  Alooska.  If 
you  don’t  overtake  those  bandits  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  Forks,  leave  the 
launch  there,  split  your  party,  three 
men  each,  and  follow  up  both  those 
branches - ” 

Alan  objected,  “But  three  men 
against  six,  the  six  who  pulled  a  trick 
like  that  robbery — three  mightn’t  be 
able  to  handle  them.” 

“Do  you  want  a  battalion?” 

“When  I  go  up  against  those  six,  I 
want  all  the  men  I  can  have.  They’ve 
got  murder  charges  over  them,  they’ve 
got  a  fortune  in  their  possession; 
they’re  going  to  put  up  a  finish  fight.” 

“Three  men  can  handle  them.  Three 
men  with  the  law  behind  them - ” 

“A  city  cop  may  be  a  squad  by  him¬ 
self,”  Alan  interrupted,  “but  in  the 
bush  a  man  is  a  man.  A  legal  bullet 
don’t  kill  any  deader  than  an  outlaw 
bullet.  Men  who’ll  hold  up  a  big 
steamer  in  broad  daylight  and  who 
face  the  gallows  if  caught,  aren’t  going 
to  be  paralyzed  by  the  sight  of  a  uni¬ 


form.  I  believe  my  party  shouldn’t 
split.  We  ought  to  stick  together  and 
whip  up  that  left  branch.  That’s  the 
fork  they’ll  take.” 

“You’re  merely  guessing,”  Haskell 
said  coldly.  “You  don’t  know  which 
branch  they’ll  take.” 

Alan  tried  a  last  despairing  argu¬ 
ment.  “Look  here.  Suppose  my  guess 
is  wrong.  Suppose  we  do  whip  up  the 
north  branch,  and  discover  they’ve 
followed  the  south.  We  could  easily 
drop  back  to  the  Forks  and  trail  them. 
It’s  timber  country,  and  Larry  would 
be  sure  to  find  tracks  on  the  portages. 
There  are  Indians  camped  at  fish 
weirs,  all  along  that  branch,  to  give 
them  away.” 

“Your  reasons  are  good  but  not  con¬ 
clusive,”  Haskell  insisted.  “If  those 
men  are  as  shrewd  as  you  make  out, 
they  can  escape  through  timber  coun¬ 
try.  But  by  my  plan  you’d  be  sure  to 
overtake  them  on  one  branch  or  other.” 

“Yes,  and  have  half  my  men  shot 
up.  I’m  responsible  for  them.  7  know 
what  that  kind  of  responsibility  means. 
You’re  hog-tying  me  with  orders  I 
know  are  dead  wrong.” 

Haskell  tapped  the  table  with  his 
pen-knife.  “I’ve  given  you  my  reasons, 
Baker,  and  listened  to  yours.  If  you 
refuse  to  obey  orders,  you’ll  stay  here 
at  the  post,  and  I’ll  put  Corporal  Hard- 
sock  in  charge  of  this  detail.  Take 
your  choice.” 

Alan  was  not  the  fool  to  believe 
Haskell  was  bluffing.  The  man  would 
keep  him  here  and  demote  him  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  obey  a  command.  He  had 
been  waiting  months  for  just  such  a 
chance.  It  was  a  question  of  holding 
out  against  those  ignorant  instructions 
or  getting  away  with  the  men  and 
making  the  best  of  it.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  he  would  catch  up  with  the  bandits 
before  they  reached  the  Forks. 

Beaten,  weary  of  arguing,  he  gave 
in.  “All  right,  inspector.  I’ll  follow 
both  branches.” 

To  cut  off  further  delay  he  whirled 
abruptly  on  his  heel  and  strode  out. 

At  his  cabin  he  buckled  on  his  belt- 
gun,  caught  up  his  rifle;  then  hurried 
down  to  the  landing. 

Burgoon  came  down  from  barracks. 
A  little  later  Whipple  came  and  timid¬ 
ly  took  his  seat  in  the  launch.  While 
Alan  and  Bill  and  Younge  were  storing 
aboard  guns,  tent,  grub  and  blankets, 
Factor  Drummond  tramped  down  to 
the  wharf  to  toss  a  carton  of  cigarettes 
and  a  deep-felt  “Good  luck,  fellows!” 
to  the  patrol.  On  the  terrace  above, 
with  a  book  in  her  lap,  Elizabeth 
Spaulding  watched  casually. 

Then  Frank  Pedneault,  demoniac 
driver  of  the  powerful  launch,  slid  into 
the  wheel  seat  and  slipped  in  the 
gears;  and  swinging  the  big  searlet- 
and-gold  craft  into  the  current,  he 
headed  north,  down  the  Mackenzie. 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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The  Wise  Planner  Uses  the  “Indoor”  Season  to  Get  Ready  for  Those  Busy  Outdoor  Days  Dater 


THE  winter  has  been  so  mild  that 
we  are  not  so  interested  in  the 
coming  spring  as  usual,  yet  the  laws 
of  nature  are  at  work  just  the  same. 

If  we  could  only  see  and  know  what 
is  going  on  under  the  brown,  dead¬ 
looking  earth,  we  would  probably  get 
a  huge  surprise.  For,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  appears,  lifeless,  good  old 
Mother  Nature  is  working  away  get¬ 
ting  her  children  ready  for  those  glad, 
sunny  days  when  we  mortals  begin 
to  tire  of  being  inside  walls  and  look 
longingly  to  the  woodland  and  stream. 

If  we  are  smart  enough  to  profit 
from  nature’s  example,  our  winter¬ 
time  is  also  a  time  for  getting  ready 
for  the  spreading  forth  which  comes 
with  spring.  I  have  often  heard  wise 
people  say  that  the  good  farmer  sim¬ 
ply  assists  nature;  he  sets  the  scene 
and  nature  does  the  rest. 

The  household  is  slightly  different, 
because  the  material  handled  there 
has  mostly  been  processed  in  some 
way.  But  the  idea  of  using  the  winter 
and  indoor  time  for  setting  the  stage 
for  the  busy  outdoor  season  applies 
just  the  same.  Renovating  dresses, 
making  new  curtains,  doing  over  the 
furniture,  getting  the  year’s  supply  of 
house  linens  brought  up  to  date, 
aprons  and  housedresses  made,  mend¬ 
ing  rugs,  reorganizing  the  clothes 
closet — a  dozen  and  one  jobs  could  be 
named  that  would  fit  well  into  the 
present  indoor  time,  but  which  will  be 
irksome  or  even  impossible  when  baby 
chicks,  flowers  and  gardens  all  de¬ 
scend  at  once. 

Being  able  to  meet  an  emergency  is 
a  great  thing,  but  seeing  it  before  it 

Junior  Slip 


GIRL’S  SLIP  PATTERN  NUMBER 
255o  is  a  standard  design  which  is  useful 
for  all  little  daughters.  It  comes  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years,  and  you  can  have 
the  built-up  shoulder  or  you  may  use 
straps.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  4%  yards  of  binding. 
Crepe  de  chine,  batiste,  cotton  broad¬ 
cloth  or  crepe  satin  may  be  used  for  this 
garment.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  send  with  proper  remit- 
*  n  c. e  to  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  Enclose  an  additional  12c  for  a 
°°py  of  our  new  Spring  Catalogue. 


comes  is  even  better.  Once  things  be¬ 
gin  growing,  everybody  has  to  hustle 
to  keep  up,  and  there  is  little  or  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  turn  aside  for  anything 
more  than  the  merest  mending  or 
routine  work.  So  it  is  wise  planning 
to  catch  up  now  with  the  extras  and 
be  prepared  to  sweep  along  with  the 
tide  of  growing  things  when  nature’s 
time  for  growing  comes. — Aunt  Janet 


Little  Pigeon  Antimacassars 

OUT  of  the  Victorian  era  with  its 
super-abundance  of  bric-a-brac,  we 
have  salvaged  some  lovely  and  some 
practical  ideas.  One  which  never  com¬ 
pletely  fell  into  disuse  but  has  cer¬ 
tainly  re-newed  its  popularity  of  late 
is  the  chair  and  davenport  protectors 
of  “Antimacassars.” 

The  set  we  show  here  has  a  smartly 
conventional  design  of  Russian  origin 
featuring  the  endearing  term,  “Little 


Pigeon,”  with  a  modernistic  pine.  Col¬ 
ors  suggested  are  peasant  red,  blue, 
orange  and  black,  material  a  monk’s 
crash  that  looks  hand  woven.  The 
stamped  chair  set  is  No.  M411C  at  50 
cents  for  three  pieces;  davenport  set, 
the  same  except  it  is  a  five  piece  set, 
using  arms  and  three  pieces  to  fit  your 
three  sectioned  back,  M411D  at  85 
cents.  Embroidery  floss  and  instruc¬ 
tions  chart  included  with  either  order. 
Two  chair  sets  and  a  davenport  five 
piece,  to  complete  for  a  three  piece  liv¬ 
ing  room  suit  may  be  ordered  special 
as  M411X  at  $1.50.  These  are  beauti¬ 
ful  materials  and  boilproof  embroidery 
threads  are  included. 

M411C  Stamped  Chair  Set..$  .50 

M411D  Davenport  Set .  '.85 

M411X  Eleven  Piece  Set .  1.50 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Make  Use  of  Whole  Wheat 

HE  following  methods  of  cooking 
whole  wheat  are  recommended  by 
Miss  Dolve,  extension  nutritionist  of 
South  Dakota,  where  much  wheat  is 
grown.  In  all  cases  the  whole  wheat 
grains  should  be  sorted  and  washed 
thoroughly.  For  each  cup  of  wheat 
add  iy2  cups  of  water  and  soak  over 
night. 

Wheat  Cooked  Over  Direct  Heat 

In  the  morning  add  3  cups  of  water 
and  1  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  cup  of 
soaked  wheat.  Boil*  gently  for  3V2 
hours  or  until  tender  and  no  uncooked 
starchy  flavor  remains.  If  necessary, 
add  more  boiling  water  during  the 
cooking  to  keep  the  right  consistency. 

Steamed  Wheat 

In  the  morning  drain  the  wheat  and 
place  in’  a  thin  layer  in  the  top  of  a 
steamer.  The  water  must  be  kept  boil¬ 
ing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  steamer 
and  it  is  necessary  to  add  boiling 
water  during  the  cooking  period. 
Steam  the  wheat  for  3  V2  hours. 
Sprinkle  salt  over  the  wheat  before 
serving. 

Wheat  Cooked  in  Fireless  Cooker 

In  the  morning  add  1  cup  of  water 
and  1  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  cup  of 
soaked  wheat.  Place  in  a  kettle  and 


bring  to  the  boiling  point  over  direct 
heat.  Cover,  and  place  in  a  kettle  be¬ 
tween  the  hot  stones.  After  3  hours, 
reheat  the  stones  and  cook  the  wheat 
for  2  y2  hours  longer. 

Wheat  cooked  in  any  of  these  ways 
may  be  served  as  a  breakfast  cereal 
or  combined  with  other  foods.  It  is 
also  possible  to  can  wheat  so  that  it 
only  needs  to  be  heated  before  using. 
Canned  wheat  can  also  be  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  foods  for  desserts 
and  luncheon  dishes.  During  the  winter 
when  there  is  a  fire  all  day  in  the 
range,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  can 
some  wheat  for  next  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  The  following  method  is  used: 

Sort  the  grain  and  wash  it  thorough¬ 
ly.  Cover  with  water  twice  its  volume 
and  soak  overnight.  Add  %  to  1  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  for  every  cup  of  wheat 
used.  Heat  to  boiling,  let  boil  5  or  10 
minutes,  pour  it  into  hot  jars  and  seal 
it  immediately.  Then  put  it  in  the 
pressure  cooker  and  process  2  hours 
at  15  pounds  pressure  for  quart  glass 
jars  and  1  hour  and  15  minutes  for 
pint  glass  jars. 

Does  the  Room  Invite? 

IS  your  living  room  really  liveable? 

Is  the  furniture  so  arranged  that  va¬ 
rious  members  of  the  family  can  be 
seated  in  comfort,  and  have  enough 
light  to  read,  study  or  play,  as  the  case 
may  be? 

The  most  important  thing  regarding 
room  arrangement  is  to  have  the  furni¬ 
ture  grouped  so  that  it  invites  people 
to  be  comfortable  there  at  work  or  at 
play.  When  this  simple  rule  is  followed 


The  Useful  Jacket  Frock 


JACKET  DRESS  NUMBER  2666  is  one 
of  the  very  popular,  useful  all-purpose 
patterns  just  in  time  for  early  spring 
wear.  The  model  shown  here  is  light  navy 
blue  mixture  in  tweed-effect  woolen, 
with  light  grayish  blue  canton-faille 
crepe  silk  trim.  The  pattern  may  be  had 
in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38  and 
i0-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39- 
inch  contrasting.  Price,  15c. 


and  due  regard  given  to  color  harmony, 
the  chances  are  that  the  room  takes 
on  a  very  cheerful  and  pleasant  aspect. 
The  lights  are  important,  for  no  one 
likes  a  dark  corner. 


Shoes  for  the  Baby 

THE  only  good  reason  for  putting 
shoes  and  stockings  on  a  baby  who 
has  not  learned  to  walk,  is  a  cold  house. 
The  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  advises  that  stockings  or 
booties  should  be  at  least  an  inch  long¬ 
er  than  the  baby’s  foot.  This  means 


QUILTED  PLAY  RUG  NUMBER  B5722 
is  just  the  thing  to  protect  Baby  from 
the  cold  floor  or  from  the  hard  bottom 
of  his  play-pen.  It  comes  with  top  and 
back  already  machine-quilted  together 
with  soft  padding  between.  The  color  is 
pink,  the  material  is  percale.  The  colored 
patches  are  included  for  patching  on  the 
rug,  also  the  pink  strip  for  binding  the 
edge.  Instructions  for  making  are  enclos¬ 
ed.  Price,  $2.00. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


buying  only  two  or  three  pairs  at  a 
time. 

The  first  shoes,  bought  if  needed 
when  the  baby  begins  to  crawl,  should 
be  of  soft  kid  without  leather  soles  or 
buttons,  because  buttons  may  press 
against  the  soft  flesh  of  the  ankle. 
Laces  avoid  this  discomfort. 

The  first  walking  shoes  should  fit  the 
heel  snugly,  but  should  be  loose  around 
the  front  of  the  foot,  and  have  a  light, 
broad,  flexible  leather  sole  with  no 
heels.  These  shoes  should  be  one  inch 
longer  than  the  foot. 


After  emptying  a  jar  of  fruit,  wash 
and  dry  the  jar,  put  the  top  on  at  once, 
and  put  the  jar  on  a  shelf  reserved 
for  the  purpose.  When  canning  season 
arrives  next  year  much  trouble  in 
gathering  and  matching  jars  and  cov¬ 
ers  will  be  saved. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  ag  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  7*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cntidnra  Ointment 

To  soothe  and  heal  burns,  cuts, 
rashes  and  all  skin  irritations 
of  childhood. 

Price  2Bc.  Sample  free. 

Address:  "Cnticura,”  Dept.  20B,  Malden,  Mass. 


£  BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALLPAPER 
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W  L  /  To  Paper  a  ioxlt  Room 
^  Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  raid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Room  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— 5  lb.  pail  75c;  30  lb.  $3.00  prepaid  3rd 
zone.  Amber  Clover  in  60  lb.  cans,  one  $4.00;  Two 
$7.50.  Buckwheat,  $3.50-$6.50  here.  GERALD  J.  M. 
SMITH,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.D.  No.  3. 


PURE  HONEY  CLOVER  or  Buckwheat.  Send  for  our 
special  price  list.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 


WANTED  TO  RENT— fully  equipped  dairy  farm  on 
shares,  located  in  New  York.  Write  WILLIAM  H. 
WHITE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  route  2. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS— Get  my  new  list  of  200  farms  and  village 
homes  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region.  F.  C.  MCCARTHY, 
115  Metcalf  Bldg.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


120  ACRE  STATE  ROAD  Dairy  Farm,  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.  Village  2  miles.  46  acres  machine  op¬ 
erated  tillage,  54  acres  creek  watered  pasture,  30  acres 
woodland.  Pleasant  8  room  house,  dairy  barn,  concrete 
stable.  All  buildings  substantial.  $2500.  Investigate  long 
term  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


97  ACRES,  10  ROOMS— $950.  This  is  full  price  for 
a  self-supporting  home  providing  comfortable  living; 
2  miles  town,  60  acres  tillage,  spring  &  brook  water, 
pasture  for  20  head,  fruit  and  wood;  substantial  10- 
room  house,  40x30  cement-basement  barn,  garage.  $950 
is  less  than  bldgs,  insurance;  see  pg.  53  Free  catalog. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN  WANTED  for  good  pay  positions  as  Master 
Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics,  Auto  Mechanics, 
Electrical  Mechanics,  Radio  Mechanics,  Welders  also 
Pilots  after  taking  necessary  training.  Learn  where 
Lindbergh  learned.  We  qualify  you  for  good  positions 
paying  $150  to  $500  per  month.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation  write  LINCOLN  AUTO  AND  AIRPLANE 
SCHOOL,  2953  Automotive  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


BIG  OPPORTUNITY,  part  or  full  time.  Book  orders 
now  for  spring  delivery  for  first  quality  F*ruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees.  Berry  Bushes,  Roses,  Shrubs.  2-Year 
Free  Replacement  Guarantee.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  training  and  equipment.  Big  pay  weekly.  ALLEN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO.,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — POSITION  as  housekeeper  by  woman  with 
two  small  children.  Clean,  capable.  BOX  200,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE — A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M. 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — TIME  COUNTS  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book,  ‘'How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  737  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING-STATIONERY 


250  LETTERHEADS,  250  White  Envelopes  $3.00.  125 
Noteheads,  125  Envelopes  $1.00.  Printed  and  mailed. 
Samples  printing  free.  SUNKO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LABELS— $1.85  per  1000.  postpaid.  Samples! 
Other  printing  reasonable.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney. 
Vermont. 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  Sisson’s  Household  Ointment  A  very 
beneficial  and  soothing  ointment  for  all  sores,  cuts, 
burns,  salt  rheum,  barber’s  itch  chafing,  bites  and 
stings  of  insects,  hemorrhoids,  piles,  chapped  hands  and 
face,  sore  feet,  etc.  Price  fifty  cents.  P.  H.  SISSON 
MFG.  CO.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


TENOR  BANJO,  Ukulele  Banjo  with  case.  $15  for 
both  or  $7.50  each.  Ship  C.O.D.  WELDON  BEEKER, 
Grand  Gorge.  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILMS— Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounted 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BINOCULARS,  FIELD  GLASSES.  Telescopes— 
Slightly  used,  $1.75  up:  8x  prism  binoculars.  $11.00. 
All  makes.  DuMaurier,  Busch.  Lemaire,  Colmont, 
Megaphos,  etc.,  3  to  24  power.  World’s  largest  assort¬ 
ment.  Catalog  free.  DuMAURIER,  Importers.  Dept. 
772A,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds  ,70c; 
100,  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25:  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  OLD  KENTUCKY— Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PEItKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO., 
Yerkes,  Penna. 


GOLD  LEAF — GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS.  Sedalia,  Ky. 


OLD  TOBACCO— Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guaranteed. 
Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40.  Handpicked 
chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Scraps  8c.  DEW- 
DROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  received. 
FORD  FARMS.  S-68,  Paducah,  Ky. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10 
lbs.  $1.75.  CIGARETTE  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  May- 
field,  Ky. 


LONG  RED  LEAF  Tobacco.  Best  chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  10  pounds  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MORRIS 
BROS.,  Fulton,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  Smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  l 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A .  A . 

Farm  Mechanic 


Electricity  on  a  New  Jersey 
Potato  Farm 

HAT  electric  current  may  be  profi¬ 
tably  utilized  on  the  potato  farm 
has  been  demonstrated  during  the  last 
two  years  by  Charles  B.  Probasco  of 
Hightstown,  president  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Potato  Association.  He 
makes  electric  power  yield  high  divi¬ 
dends  by  using  it  extensively  for  grad¬ 
ing  potatoes,  cutting  seed,  pumping 
water,  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  other 
uses  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 

A  one-half  horsepower  motor  on  a 
potato-grader  averaged  250  bags  of 
150  apiece  for  each  kilowatt  hour  of 
electricity  used  during  the  last  two 
seasons.  This  use  of  electricity  for 
farm  grading  of  potatoes  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  considerable  saving  over  the 
former  method  of  grading  at  the  rail¬ 
road  track.  The  current  charge  alone 
was  under  $3  a  season  and  less  than 
•1  cent  for  each  30  bags  graded. 

A  seed  potato  cutter,  operated  by  a 
one-fourth  horsepower  motor,  also  is 
used.  With  this  machine,  one  man  does 
the  work  ordinarily  done  by  two  ex¬ 
perts  in  hand  cutting.  Mr.  Probasco  has 
found  that  cutting  by  machine  is  eas¬ 
ier,  faster,  less  tiresome,  and  cheaper. 
The  motor  is  mounted  on  the  cutter 
and,  although  used  only  a  few  days  a 
year,  is  left  on  the  machine  throughout 
the  year.  Less  than  18  cents  worth  of 
current  operates  the  machine  an  en¬ 
tire  day. 

Pumps  Water 

Even  when  spraying  time  puts  a 
heavy  demand  on  the  water  supply,  the 
electric-motored  water-supply  system 
insures  plenty  of  water  at  the  turn  of 
a  faucet.  Tools  and  equipment  are 
easily  sharpened  by  use  of  an  electric 
grinder.  Grindstone  drudgery  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  at  Probasco’s. 

Electric  help  on  this  farm  is  not 
limited  to  outdoor  uses.  In  the  farm 
home  is  a  kitchen  mixer,  an  electric 
machine  that  does  the  churning  every 
day,  makes  ice  cream,  beats  eggs, 
mixes  dough,  makes  salad  dressing, 
mixes  cakes,  mashes  .  potatoes,  and 
does  the  hundred  and  one  other  kitchen 
chores  that  are  so  tiresome  and  take 
so  much  of  the  housewife’s  time.  Al¬ 
though  in  daily  use,  the  machine  sel¬ 
dom  uses  over  one  kilowatt  hour  of 
electricity  a  month,  which  costs  less 
than  a  soda  or  a  cigar. 

Other  electrical  equipment  in  this 
farm  house  includes  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  complete  automatic  water  sup¬ 
ply  system,  iron,  refrigerator,  waffle 
iron,  vacuum  sweeper,  sewing  machine, 
and  radio. 

Portable  Electric  Motor 

SMALL  portable  electric  motor 
has  lately  been  developed  to  be 
used  for  such  equipment  as  emery 
wheels,  cream  separators,  churns,  etc. 
The  unit  consists  of  a  handle  for  carry¬ 
ing  fifteen  feet  of  rubber  covered  cable 
and  a  breaker  for  starting  and  stop¬ 
ping  and  for  overload  protection.  A 
special  base  is  also  provided  so  that  the 
motor  can  be  readily  moved  from  one 
piece  of  equipment  to  another. 

Due  to  its  portability,  one  motor  will 
provide  the  power  for  a  number  of 
small  machines  and  it  can  be  used 
wherever  electricity  is  available  from  a 
light  socket  or  a  wall  plug. 


Tank  on  Hill  Often  Poor 
Water  Supply. 

MOST  of  our  readers  seem  to  think 
that  a  water  tank  on  a  nearby  hill 
makes  the  cheapest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  water  supply  system  that  can 
be  secured,  but  usually  it  is  neither 
cheap  nor  satisfactory.  Usually  the  de¬ 
sired  elevation  cannot  be  secured  clos¬ 
er  than  400  or  500  feet  and  one  must, 
therefore,  consider  the  cost  of  about 
500  feet  of  at  least  1*4 -inch  and  pre¬ 
ferably  1^-inch  pipe,  costing  around 
$100  with  a  few  extra  fittings.  Then 


this  must  be  laid  deep  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  freezing,  requiring  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  hard  work. 
When  it  is  all  done,  the  pressure  will 
be  only  one  pound  per  squa.re  inch  for 
2  1/3  feet  of  elevation  of  the  tank,  less 
the  heavy  friction  in  such  a  long  pipe. 
Then  there  is  the  considerable  cost  of 
the  tank  itself.  In  nearly  every  case, 
the  same  amount  of  money  and  labor 
will  put  in  a  first  class  pressure  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  basement  of  the  home,  with 
a  pressure  which  can  be  run  up  to  50 
lbs.  per  square  inch  if  desired,  equal 
to  a  tank  about  120  feet  high. — I.  W.  D. 


Speed  and  Power  for  Hay 
Hoists 

HE  experimental  work  on  electric 
hay  hoists  at  various  agricultural 
colleges  indicates  that  while  a  wide 
range  of  hoisting  speeds  have  been 
used,  a  hoisting  speed  of  75  feet  per 
minute  has  been  found  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  which  means  a  rope  travel  speed 
of  150  feet  per  minute.  Considering 
rope  friction,  hoist  friction,  and  belt 
slippage  the  over-all  efficiency  is  about 
65  per  cent,  which  would  require  1.75 
h.p.  for  a  500-lb.  load  at  75  ft.  per 
minute,  and  3.5  h.p.  for  a  1000-lb.  load. 
A  3  h.p.  electric  motor  is  about  the 
right  size  for  all  ordinary  conditions. 
The  rope  speed  for  returning  the  car 
should  be  the  same  as  for  the  travel 
speed  for  hoisting.  While  return  speeds 
of  two  to  three  times  the  travel  speed 
have  been  used,  they  are  too  fast, 
causing  the  car  to  strike  the  stop  too 
hard  and  giving  trouble  from  ropes 
tangling. — I.  W.  D. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 

They  were  at  last  away  on  the 
pursuit. 

But  all  Alan’s  ardor  had  gone.  All 
his  leaping  urge  to  be  on  the  chase 
had  gone.  Premonition  whispered,  and 
its  whisper  chilled  him.  As  he  glanced 
around  at  his  men,  at  the  comrads  he 
was  leading  and  was  responsible  for, 
he  was  thinking  that  tomorrow  this 
time  two  or  three  of  them  might  be 
dead — somewhere  up  the  spruce-buried 
Alooska. 

CHAP  TER  IV 

DURING  that  dash  down  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Alan  kept  picturing  that 
lonely  post  up  the  Alooska;  and  he 
tried  to  imagine  what  was  happening 
there.  As  Bill  had  said,  the  bandits 
would  have  to  pass  the  place.  In  all 
likelihood  Joyce  would  be  alone. 

His  thoughts  were  not  enviable.  .  .  . 
“They  used  Margaret  Fournier  as  a 
means  of  making  their  getaway  from 
the  steamer.  It  worked  so  well  then 
that  they  might  try  the  idea  again. 
They  might  try  to  capture  Joyce  and 
use  her  as  a  sort  of  hostage  to  protect 
themselves. 

But  somehow  he  did  not  greatly  fear 
they  would  do  this.  They  probably 
would  not  stop  at  all,  but  would  whip 
on  past,  on  for  the  oblivion  of  the 
Thal-Azzah.  And  if  they  did  stop, 
they’d  not  be  able  to  commandeer 
Joyce  so  easily  as  they  took  Margaret 
Fournier.  Alan  thought :  “I  wouldn’t 
want  the  job  of  trying  to  make  a  host¬ 
age  of  Joyce.  She’s  had  to  handle  too 
many  insolent  ’breeds  and  sub-chiefs, 
there  at  that  post.”  He  remembered 
the  gun  she  always  carried,  his  own 
gift  to  her  on  her  twentieth  birthday. 
A  black  automatic,  a  tiny  thing  like 
a  toy,  it  nevertheless  was  blunt  and 
effective  as  a  terrier  bulldog.  That  big 
red-bearded  bandit  who  had  threatened 
to  put  a  bullet  “square’  atween”  the 
eyes  of  Margaret  Fournier,  would  like¬ 
ly  get  one  between  his  own  if  he  tried 
any  brutality  with  Joyce  MacMillan. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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The  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Why  Pay  Before  Collection 


What  information  can  you  give  about 
the  Credit  Rating  Association  of  America? 

An  agent  who  claimed  to  be  represent¬ 
ing  that  company  was  here  last  fall  and 
said  that  if  I  would  give  him  §29.50  he 
would  collect  some  bills  for  me.  I  did  not 
have  that  amount,  but  I  did  give  him 
$15  to  collect  three  bills.  That  was  the 
last  I  ever  saw  of  him.  However,  I  have 
received  letters  from  their  Pittsburgh 
office  asking  for  the  rest  of  the  money. 

AN  investigation  shows  that  the 
Credit  Rating  Association  did  have 
an  office  at  the  Plaza  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  This  Office  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  although  the  manager,  Ben¬ 
jamin  H.  Resnick,  so  we  are  informed, 
occasionally  calls  there  for  his  mail. 
We  are  referring  our  subscriber  to  the 
Buffalo  office  of  this  concern  which  is 
located  in  the  Brisbain  Bldg. 

We  advise  against  paying  any  col¬ 


lection  agency  a  fee  until  they  actually 
collect  some  bills.  Even  at  that,  we 
find  that  many  subscribers  are  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  dealings  they 
have  had  with  out-of-town  collection 
agencies.  The  agency  draws  up  the 
contract,  which  is  made  as  favorable 
to  them  as  they  can  make  it  and  still 
get  the  business.  If  you  have  a  bill  to 
be  collected  usually  a  local  lawyer 
stands  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  it 
as  anyone. 

Legislation  Aimed  at  Easy 
Puzzle  Advertisements 

A  BILL  was  recently  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Representative  David 
Hogg  of  Indiana  aimed  at  nationwide 
promotion  rackets  that  are  fleecing  the 


WEEKLY  BENEFITS  OR  DEATH  INDEMNITIES 
Paid  to  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  Who  Had  Insurance 
Service  Offered  Through  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company 


Paid  Subscribers  to  January  1,  1932 . $264,087.28 

Paid  Subscribers  during  January .  6,847.60 


$270,934.88 

Harry  Morse,  Mansfield  Depot,  Conn . $  80.00  Lucien  Goodrow,  Simsbury,  Conn. .  I 

Auto  collision — ribs,  scalp,  hand  injured 
Anna  L.  Caswell,  R.l,  Roxbury,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  collision — cuts,  fractures 
Jesse  J.  Caswell,  R.l,  Roxbury,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  collision — spraines,  cuts 

John  Grogan,  Rl,  Remsen,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 

Mrs.  Hazel  Sweet,  R.3,  Bennington,  Vt .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — cut  scalp,  bruised  knee 

I.  H.  Morris,  Federalsburg,  Md .  42.86 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs,  sprained 
ankle 

W.  F.  Heinkle,  R.l,  Kingston,  N.  Y .  20.00 


Auto  overturned — body  bruises  _ 

Leo  Heinige,  Gurleyville,  Conn  .  .  40.00  Charles  Steves,  R.7,  Moravia,  N 


Car  overturned — injured  head 
George  Welch,  R.3,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 

Accident — fractured  skull,  cut  scalp 
Lida  Reason,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Accident — sprained  ankle,  injured  leg 

Perle  Graves,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y . 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg 

A.  M.  VanHosene,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y . 

Sprained  knee 

A.  W.  York,  R.4,  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 

Auto  accident — strained  shoulder  joint 
J.  K.  Hill,  Cuttingsville.  Vt.  .. 

Accident — cracked  ribs,  bruised  chest 

Y . 


Auto  collision — contusion  of  chest 

F.  L,  Williams,  R.l,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Auto  overturned — wrist  fracture 
J.  P.  McKinstry,  R.3,  Southbridge,  Mass.  60.00 
Accident — fractured  thumb 
Mildred  Mitchell,  R.l,  Plymouth,  N.  H.  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg 

Thomas  Sullivan,  Vernon,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  arm 
Anne  Hickey,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  40.00 

Auto  skidded— two  broken  ribs,  sprained 

D.  H.  Patten,  W.  Springfield,  N.  H.  60.00 

Auto  collision — ribs  fractured  and  scalp 
wounded 

Darwin  Brooks,  Stewartstown,  N.  H . .  20.00 

Wagon  accident — dislocation  cartilage  of 
right  knee. 

John  Schumacher,  St.  James,  N.  Y..  40.00 

Auto  collision,  broken  nose,  cut  temple 
Allan  Williams,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  .  80.00 

Truck  accident— concussion  of  brain,  face 
injuries 

M.  J.  Beard.  R.2,  Victor,  N.  Y. .  130.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  leg 

Peter  Lebro,  Fulton,  N.  Y .  12.86 

Auto  collision — concussion  of  brain 

F.  A.  Klingensmith,  R.9,  Mercer,  Pa .  90.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs,  injured 
spine 

W.  M.  Senecal,  R.l,  Nashua,  N.  H .  40.00 

Auto  collision — general  contusions 

T.  G.  Stoll,  Machias.  N.  Y .  60.00 

Manure  spreader  collapsed — fractured  arm 

C.  A.  Gerard,  R.6,  Vineland,  N,  J.  60.00 

Auto  collision — injuries 

John  Hartman,  R.l,  Hicksville,  L.  I.  94.28 

Tractor  wreck — contusion  of  foot 

Harold  Deitz,  R.l,  Berne,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident- — cuts  on  face 
Thomas  Hosking,  R.3,  Claremont,  N  H.  30.00 
Thrown  from  horse  drawn  vehicle — skin 
injuries 

Robert  Gallup,  R.l,  Grafton,  N.  H.  40.00 

Drawing  logs — leg  injured 
Floyd  Anderson,  Malone,  N.  Y.  8.57 

Accident — sprained  ankle,  contusion  of 
eyeball 

D.  W.  Coulter,  R.l,  Cambridge,  N.  Y . .  130.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  back 

Christine  Angell,  E.  Brookfield,  Vt.  10.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  ankle,  bruises 

Sarah  Dailey,  Owego,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — foot  cut 

Glen  Valentine,  R.2,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  40.00 

Auto  overturned — ribs  fractured 
Martin  Blockowicz,  R.3,  Ontario,  N.  Y.  90.00 

Wagon  overturned — toes  injured 

E.  A.  Beekman,  Cranbury,  N.  J .  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

Charley  Hurlburt,  R.3,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  collision — cut  head,  fractured  rib 
W,  J.  Sprague,  Andes,  N.  Y.  40.00 

Auto  overturned — sprained  shoulder 

James  Watt,  R.3,  Lockport,  N.  Y _  130.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  arm 
Maude  Stoughton,  R.3,  Berkshire,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Accident — leg  cut 

John  Lesnewsky,  North  Westchester,  Conn. ....  30.00 

Wagon  accident — contusion  of  side  and  leg 
Helen  Ulmer,  R.l,  Stewartsville,  N.  J .  30.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  shoulder,  arm 
and  chest 


Harness  broke — injuries 

Albert  Christiana,  R.l,  Accord,  N.  Y. . 

Accident — cut  over  eye 

Martha  Anderson,  Bronx,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  auto — contusions 
H.  E.  Rowe,  R.D.,  Claveraek,  N.  Y 
Accident — fractured  rib,  ruptured  kidney 

Ralph  Andrew,  Southwick,  Mass . 

Thrown  from  truck — cut  and  fractured  leg 

Emma  Parson,  Savannah,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — face  cut,  bruises,  strained 
back 

Warren  Mitchell,  R.2,  Henneker,  N,  H. 
Accident — injured  knee 

Guy  Trowbridge,  R.3,  Franklinville,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  wagon — side  strained 

Rev.  H.  A.  Sloane,  Sodus,  N.  Y .  I 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull  and  other 
injuries 

Lowell  Powers,  Boonville,  N.  Y. .  I 

Auto  accident — fracture  of  skull  and  other 
injuries 

William  Serson,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  .. 

Struck  by  auto — serious  injuries 
Jennie  M.  Weidman,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — cut  scalp,  concussion  of 
brain 

A.  W.  Burrell,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. . 

Accident — injured  legs 

Thomas  Jones,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y . 

Farm  machinery  (348)  plow — 
back  injured 

S.  M.  Curtis,  R.2,  Branchport,  N.  Y . 

Accident — bruised  hips  and  side 

Oscar  Emerson,  R.l,  Mooers,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — strained  knee 

Leon  Tucker,  R.3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  wagon — ribs  injured 

Volney  Mosher,  R.l,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision — face  and  scalp  cut 
Harold  Thomas,  R.l,  Adams  Center,  N.  Y. 
Struck  by  truck — fractured  skull 

Hager  Richard,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  wagon — hand  injured, 
general  bruises 

F.  J.  King,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y . 

Accident — injuries 

Jessie  Patchin,  R.2,  Westport,  Conn . 

Auto  overturned — fractured  pelvis  and 
cuts 

Palmer  Lewis,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  overturned — ribs  broken,  arm 
bruised 

Romaine  Stedman,  Springville,  N.  Y . 

Accident — cut  over  eye,  leg  and  chest 
bruises 

Earl  Pease,  S.  Dayton,  N.  Y . 

Accident — fractured  rib 

George  Mable,  Millerton,  N.  Y . 

Struck  by  auto — injuries 
Warren  Hastings,  R.2,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 
Farm  machinery  (348)  manure  spreader 
— knee  injured 

Francis  McNamara,  Sangerfield,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — hand  and  face  cut 
Margaret  Hillman,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — face  and  legs  bruised 

R.  C.  Westbrook,  R.2,  Branchville,  N.  J . 

Accident — nose  and  forehead  cut,  arm 
injured 
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To  Date  3,191  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  have  received 
indemnity  from  our  insurance  service. 


unemployed  and  other  needy  people  by 
unkept  promises  of  easy  money.  This 
bill  provides  a  penalty  of  $1,000  fine 
and  two  years’  imprisonment  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  its  provisions. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  promotion 
schemes  barred  from  the  mail  would 
include  puzzle  contests  offering  cash 
prizes  for  solution,  but  wherein  the 
winner  is  determined  actually  by  the 
sale  of  products,  and  so-called  prize 
contests  used  by  the  sponsors  for  ob¬ 
taining  mailing  lists  to  be  circularized 
in  an  effort  to  sell  goods  for  other 
purposes. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau  has  repeatedly  mentioned  these 
easy  puzzle  schemes,  and  has  always 
advised  its  subscribers  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  reputable  concerns  who  use 
contests  and  puzzles  as  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising  their  products.  These  would, 
of  course,  be  in  no  way  affected  by  this 
proposed  legislation. 


Your  Thanks  is  Our  Pay 

HAVE  just  received  settlement  for 
our  claim  of  $37.95  which  we  put 
in  your  hands  to  collect  for  us.  We  had 
written  several  letters  to  them  and 
could  seem  to  get  no  results  and  so 
feel  very  proud  and  thankful  to  you 
for  getting  it  for  us. 

Both  Mrs.  B  and  myself  feel  that 
those  who  subscribe  to  and  read  your 
paper  “The  American  agriculturist” 
not  only  have  a  fine  paper  but  have  a 
very  efficient  service  that  is  rendered 
gratis  to  all  who,  like  ourselves,  need 
help  in  getting  justice  where  justice 
is  due. 


Muscle  Shoals 

WE  have  had  several  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  companies  booming  real 
estate  in  and  about  Muscle  Shoals,  and 
so  we  are  passing  on  the  following  in¬ 
formation. 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  appraise 
the  value  of  real  estate  in  this  district 
in  view  of  the  political  situation  with 
which  no  doubt  you  are  familiar. 

There  are  a  great  many  companies, 
as  you  no  doubt  know,  selling  building 
lots  in  the  vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals. 
These  companies  have  offices  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  purchase 
price  asked  for  these  building  lots  is, 
in  many  cases,  purely  a  matter  of  what 
the  selling  company  believes  they  can 
get  for  them.  We  always  suggest  to  in¬ 
quirers  that  they  determine  what  the 
resale  value  of  any  lot  they  are  con¬ 
sidering  would  be  in  the  event  they 
wanted  to  sell  it  in  the  open  market. 

In  buying  real  estate,  it  is  well  to 
know  where  the  land  is  situated  and 
just  what  it  is  worth.  Don’t  buy  “pig 
in  a  poke.” 

Must  Discontinue  Misleading 
Advertising 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  re¬ 
cently  ordered  the  Whirlwind  Car¬ 
buretor  Company  to  discontinue  cer¬ 
tain  misleading  advertising.  Among 
statements  affected  by  the  order  are 
the  following:  “over  the  mountains 
from  Los  Angeles  559  miles  on  11  gal¬ 
lons  of  gas”;  “The  Whirlwind  saves 
motorists  millions  of  dollars  yearly”; 
“eliminates  carbon”;  “salesmen  make 
$100  a  week  and  over”;  “48  miles  on 
one  gallon  of  gasoline”;  “cuts  gas 
costs  1/3”. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  received  many 
inquiries  about  this  and  similar  devices 
for  increased  mileage  obtained  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Our  position  has 
always  been  that  if  a  device  were 
manufactured  which  would  give  these 
results  after  a  stringent  test,  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers  would  immediately 
include  it  in  their  regular  equipment. 

The  greatest  need  in  the  development 
of  present  farm  dwellings  is  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  running  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  Of  the  six  million  farm  homes 
in  the  United  States  only  about  one 
million  have  a  piped  water  supply  and 
less  than  one-half  have  kitchen  sinks. 
Only  341,000  farm  homes  are  lighted 
by  electricity. 


A  farm  business  without  records  is 
like  a  clock  without  hands.  You  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  gaining  or  losing 
nor  even  where  it  stands  at  any  one 
time 


GOOD  HOTEL* 


...  is  a  doubly  significant  remark.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it’s  final  instructions  to  the  office 
.  .  .  but  the  staff  remember  that  the  boss 
has  stopped  at  the  Fort  Shelby  since  his 
initial  visit  to  Detroit. 

H  Hotel  Fort  Shelby’s  preferred  location 
.  .  .  inviting  lobby  .  .  .  beautiful,  com¬ 
modious  rooms  .  .  .  superb  restaurants 
and  attractive  rates  are  a  few  reasons 
why  the  major  percentage  of  its  patron¬ 
age  represents  repeat  business. 

H  900  units  ...  all  equipped  with  servidor 
and  private  bath.  Rooms  as  low  as  $3.00 
per  day  .  .  .  suites  $10.00  and  upwards. 

Motorists  are  relieved 
of  their  automobiles 
at  the  door  without 
service  charge.  Write 
for  free  road  map,  and 
your  copy  of  "Aglow 
with  Friendliness," 
our  unique  and 
fascinatina  magazine. 

Ho^rTort 


DETROIT 

l."  AGLOW  WITH  FRIENDLINESS” 


ARMY-NAVY  Bargains 

Haversacks  .75  I  Cart,  belt  .....  .60 
Machete-bolo  .  .  $1.50  Flint  pistol  .  .  .  $6.95 
Army  saddle  .  .  $9.85  I  M/L  shot  gun.  .  $4.85 
Springfield  cal.  30/06  rifle, 24"  barrel  now  $16.50 
1931  catalog,  364  pages  of  pistols,  armor, 
guns,  daggers,  etc.,  mailed  for 60 cents.  New 
special  circular  for  2c  stamp. 

Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons.  501  B'way,  N.  V.  City 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


$25.  Pevr/ek  8  Weeks 

While  laid  up  from  a 

Sickness  or  Accident 


stated  in  the  policy  which  also  pays 
from  §100.00  to  §10,000.00  for  loss  of 
life  in  an  accident. 


NO  DUES  —  NO  ASSESSMENTS 
NO  RED  TAPE 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Men  and  women  in  good  health  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  69  years  of 
age  are  eligible. 


Policy 

Costs 

Only 


$10.00 


For  a 
Year’s 
Protection 


Hospital  Benefit  and  many 
unusual  features 


America’s  oldest  and  strongest  exclu¬ 
sive  health  and  accident  insurance 
company  writes  the  policy  and  guar¬ 
antees  the  protection. 

Write  for  application. 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co., 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY,  General  Agt. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


NAME 


P.  O. 


.STATE 


To 


High  Sugar — 
Low  Moisture 

MOLASSES 

The  molasses  now 
being  used  in  G.L.F 
Dairy  Feeds  is  run 
ning  10%  more  sugar 
and  10%  less  water 
than  average  feeding 
molasses.  Ask  for  a 
sample  at  your  G.L.F 
Agent  Buyer’s. 


of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed: 


/  ' 


FEBRUARY  18,  1932 


While  you  are  threshing  out  the  milk  question  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  you  are  all  united  behind  a  single  coopera¬ 
tive  feed  purchasing  organization —  the  G.L.F, 

•r^.  _ 

Through  this  organization  you  are  today  holding 
the  prices  for  complete  dairy  feeds  lower  (after  allowances 
for  freight  are  made)  than  they  are  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States. 

But  get  this— G.L.F.  prices  could  be  considerably  lower  than 
they  are  now  if  you  would  do  two  things  through  your  organization 

1.  Run  its  Mill  to  Capacity. 

2.  Build  up  its  Bargaining  Power. 

Boiled  down,  both  of  these  things  mean  the  same  —  for  more 
of  you  to  buy  G.L.F.  Feed. 

If  you  are  not  a  G.  L.  F.  feeder,  won’t  you  at  least  do  this  much 
in  support  of  a  unified  agriculture — see  your  local  G  L  F  Agent 
Buyer  and  figure  with  him  on  your  feed  requirements 

Respectfully  yours, ; 

//  f. 

General  Manager  ' 

P  S.  On  February  12,  19  }2,  savings  due  to  economies  in  overhead  and  manufacturing  costs, 
resulting  from  your  putting  about  ten  more  cars  of  feed  a  day  through  tbt  mill  were 
reflected  in  the  prices  of  all  G.L.F  Dairy  Feeds.  If  volume  keeps  increasing  further 
reductions  will  be  reflected  as  fast  as  they  are  accomplished 


G.L.F. 
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LOWER  YOUR  PRODUCTION 
COSTS  WITH  ARMOUR 

FERTILIZER 


YOU  can  increase  your 
yield  per  acre  and  lower 
your  growing  costs  per 
bushel  or  pound  with 
Armour  Fertilizer.  And 
it’s  the  bushel  or  pound 
cost,  rather  than  the  acre 
cost,  that  counts  when 
crops  are  sold.  See  your 
Armour  dealer.  He  will 
supply  the  Armour  Fer¬ 
tilizer  you  need  for  your 
crops  this  spring.  Make 
each  acre  produce  more 
at  a  lower  cost. 


General  Off  ices 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 


Plan  for  the  Future 

Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for 
the  Prosperity  which  is  bound  to 
come  A  few  dollars  invested  in  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs.  Roses.  Evergreens  are 
“Home  Beautifiers"  and  enhance  its 
value. 

Red  Raspberries 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 

Certified  Viking 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality,  very  productive, 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on  the  market.  A 
money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  including 
New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for  Catalog  (it’s 
free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Horticultural 

IToduets.  Products  that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’ 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  ON 
EVERGREEN  TREES 

for  Roadside  and 

Christmas  Tree  Sales! 

Turn  a  handsome  profit  your  way.  Plant  and 
sell  KEENE  FORESTRY  Evergreens— the  kind 
that  sell  quickly.  3-4  year  transplants.  Sturdy 
New  England  grown  stock.  Produced  under  our 
personal  supervision.  26  years  in  business. 
Here’s  specials,  and  prices  that  speak  louder 
than  words. 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

4  yr.  transplanted  6-15"  $3-100:  $20-M 
NORWAY  SPRUCE  6-18"  at  same  prices 
CANADIAN  HEMLOCK  12-18”  $15-100:  $IOO-M 
AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE  5-10"  $5-100:  $35-M 
Liberal  Discounts — lots  of  5M  or  more. 
Write  for  complete  circular  with  details. 
Keene  Forestry  Associates,  Dept.AA,  Keene,  N.  H. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers  —  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains 
Write  to-day  for  prices. 

BL  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


40  Rector  Street.  NewYork^y 


a  Double  the  dollars 
1  at  harvest  with 

Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 
» v  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
'  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
r  \j“  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
\*  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Deirt.  c,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Chock  full  of  low  prices  on  the  finest  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and  garden 
— also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops  and 
highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid  from 
now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to  you 
from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
468  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>5%%'  mi \mrte  today 


Spray  with  “FRIEND” 

SPRAYERS-DUSTERS-GUNS-HOSE 

“Y oil  vrill  always  he  glad  you  bought  a  ‘Friend’  ” 

Write  for  “FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 
Circulars  A/.  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


TU  ’i.  for  Prices  and  Circulars  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 

»»  * Il“ plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS, Valdosta, Ga. 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Preparing  Soil  for  Straw¬ 
berries 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  strawberry  plot.  I  have  400  com¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  and  my  land  is  sandy 
loam.  Would  you  advise  me  how  to  fix 
the  ground.  I  have  lots  of  stable  manure. 
Should  I  put  the  manure  on  top  and  plow 
under  or  put  it  around  the  plants  at  the 
time  of  setting  out?  My  neighbor  tells  me 
to  use  some  bone  meal  on  top  around 
the  plant. 

N  the  first  place,  strawberries  should 

not  be  set  out  on  sod  land  because  of 
the  danger  that  white  grubs  will  kill 
many  of  them.  One  of  the  important 
points  in  growing  strawberries  is  to  set 
them  on  land  which  is  high  in  organic 
matter.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
add  heavy  applications  of  manure  to 
the  crop  preceding  the  strawberries. 

Stable  manure  is  excellent  except 
that  there  may  be  some  danger  of  add¬ 
ing  weed  seeds  which  will  make  your 
cultivation  problem  more  difficult. 
There  is  not  so  much  difference  as  to 
how  you  apply  it.  If  the  land  is  lacking 
in  humus  you  might  plow  under  some 
and  then  add  more  and  harrow  it  in. 

Commercial  fertilizer  will  certainly 
help  the  growth  of  the  plants.  We 
would  recommend  a  moderate  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  fertilizer  rather  than 
any  single  ingredient.  The  crop  that 
you  will  get  in  1933  will  depend  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  amount  of 
growth  the  plants  make  this  coming 
season. 


Applying  Nitrogen  to 
Apple  Trees 

Is  it  possible  to  throw  a  mature  apple 
tree  out  of  production  by  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen? 

T  is  probable  that  there  is  much  less 
danger  of  this  than  was  once  feared. 
While  it  may  be  possible  to  apply 
enough  nitrogen  to  produce  injury  we 
expect  that  it  is  very  uncommon.  Most 
orchards  would  be  benefited  by  more 
nitrogen.  There  seems  to  be  a  little 
more  danger  with  peach  trees  than 
there  is  with  apple. 

-  *  *  * 

Does  nitrogen  applied  around  apple 
trees  help  the  crop  during  that  same  year 
or  does  the  benefit  come  the  next  year? 

THERE  may  be  some  increase  in  crop 
the  first  year,  but  the  biggest  bene¬ 
fit  will  be  in  a  more  vigorous  tree  which 
will  give  a  better  crop  the  next  year 
and  for  several  years. 


Care  of  Shrubs  in  Shade 

POOR  soil  and  lack  of  moisture  in¬ 
stead  of  lack  of  sunshine  often 
cause  failure  of  the  shrubs  growing  on 
the  north,  northeast  or  northwest  sides 
of  the  buildings. 

Usually  the  soil  is  subsoil  that  has. 
been  used  to  level  off  the  property 
after  building,  with  possibly  a  covering 
of  topsoil  but  nevertheless  unproduc¬ 
tive.  Drainage  is  likely  to  be  good 
which  leaves  the  soil  dry. 

Moisture  and  fertility  may  easily  be 
restored  by  mixing  large  quantities  of 
leaves  and  manure  and  some  fertilizer 
into  the  soil.  A  standard  fertilizer  hav¬ 
ing  a  1-1-1  ratio  is  very  good. 

A  list  of  plants  for  shady  places  may 
be  obtained  by  asking  for  bulletin  L-9 
obtainable  from  the  Mailing  Room 
Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Grafting  Grapes 

We  have  read  somewhere  about  the 
grafting  of  grapes.  Is  this  practice  be¬ 
coming  common,  and  what  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  it? 

THE  Vineyard  Experiment  Station 
located  at  Fredonia,  New  York,  has 
been  doing  quite  a  bit  of  work  on 
grafting  grapes.  They  have  found  that 
grafting  common  varieties  on  certain 
roots  will  increase  their  vigor'  and 
yield.  Possibly  this  practice  will  in¬ 
crease  until  it  becomes  common.  At 
present,  the  big  drawback  is  that  nat¬ 
urally  the  grafted  roots  cost  much 
more  than  the  usual  roots. 


AMERICAN 

FARMERS 


Check  off  your  reasons  for  using 
Arcadian  Nitrate  of  Soda  this  year  and 
you’ll  find  them  both  profitable  and 
economic.  In  Arcadian  Nitrate  you  get 
high-analvsis,  quick-acting  Nitrogen 
at  low  cost.  It  contains  16%  Nitrogen 
guaranteed  (equivalent  to  19.45% 
Ammonia)  .  -  »  puts  out  easily  and 
evenly  .  .  .  and  comes  in  even-weight 
bags  —  100-lbs.  for  convenience  and 
200-lbs.  for  economy.  Arcadian  is  an 
American-made  product,  produced  by 
American  workmen — a  domestic 
source  of  Nitrogen.  Order  Arcadian 
from  your  fertilizer  dealer. 


ARCADIAN 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  The  Barrett  Co. 

NITRATE  of  SODA 
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What  Will  Eggs  Bring  Next  Fall? 

Good  Stuff  Sold  Direct  to  Consumer  Sure  to  Pay  Best 


NINETEEN  thirty-one  was  a  year  of  contrac¬ 
tion  in  the  poultry  business,  but  expansion 
seems  to  be  on  the  docket  for  1932.  Fewer 
hens  and  pullets  are  on  hand  than  a  year  ago 
or  two  years  ago,  but  the  favorable  ratio  between 
prices  of  feeds  and  of  poultry  products  probably  will 
stimulate  hatching  operations  this  spring.  If  so,  in¬ 
creased  market  supplies  of  young  poultry  next  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  and  of  eggs  a  year  hence  will  result. 
Whether  consumer  buying  power  will  expand  enough 
to  take  these  larger  supplies  without  lower  prices  is 
the  chief  unknown  factor  in  the  market  equation. 

Fewer  Hens  Last  Fall 

On  December  1,  1931,  pullets  being  saved  for 

layers  in  farm  flocks  were  six  per  cent  less  than  a 
year  previous  and  ten  per  cent  less  than  two  years 
previous.  Combined  numbers  of  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  were  four  per  cent  fewer  than  a  year 
earlier.  There  are  some  signs  that  commercial  flocks, 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  underwent  greater 
contraction  than  farm  flocks. 

While  eggs  and  poultry  have  been  selling  at  con¬ 
siderably  lower  prices  than  prior  to  1930,  they  have 
held  up  much  better  than  feed  prices,  so  that  the 
hen  in  recent  months  has  been  affording  one  of  the 
most  profitable  methods  of  disposing  of  farm  grains. 
Last  December,  for  example,  eggs  were  selling  at 
the  farm  at  55  per  cent  and  chickens  at  75  per  cent 
of  the  average  for  that  month  from  1923  to  1928, 
while  grains  were  only  about  40  per  cent  of  their 
average  for  the  corresponding  time. 

The  egg-feed  price  ratio  and  the  poultry-feed  price 
ratio  have  been  the  widest  at  the  corresponding  sea¬ 
son  in  a  number  of  years.  Editor’s  Note — For  recent 
weeks  the  price  of  eggs  has  dropped  unthout  a  cor¬ 
responding  drop  in  feed  prices. 

More  Chicks  Probable 

Such  a  highly  favorable  egg-feed  ratio  as  that  of 
the  fall  of  1931  might  suggest  a  tremendous  increase 
in  hatchings  during  the  coming  spring.  However, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  the  change  will  not 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER, 

Market  Analyst 

be  so  extreme.  First,  the  egg-feed  ratio  during  the 
late  winter  and  spring  probably  will  be  less  profit¬ 
able  than  it  was  during  the  fall.  Second,  egg  prices 
are  so  low  that  the  feed  ratio  shown  is  really  not 
as  profitable  as  it  would  be  if  the  ratio  were  equally 
large  with  egg  prices  at  a  relatively  high  level. 
Third,  capacity  of  houses  and  equipment  tends  to 
limit  the  extent  of  expansion  during  any  one  year. 

The  first  point  needs  further  discussion.  Egg 
prices  are  likely  to  be  quite  low  during  the  late 
winter  and  spring.  Liberal  feeding,  close  culling  and 
mild  weather  have  resulted  in  high  production  per 
bird  in  spite  of  small  purchases  of  commercial  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Notwithstanding  decreased  numbers  of 
hens  and  pullets,  production  per  farm  flock  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  1931,  was  14  per  cent  greater  than  on  the 
same  date  a  year  previous.  Then,  stocks  of  both 
shell  and  frozen  eggs  on  January  1  were  equivalent 
to  3.7  million  cases  against  4.3  million  cases  a  year 
ago  and  a  five-year  average  of  2.8  million  cases  for 
the  corresponding  date.  Hence,  competition  from 
storage  eggs  during  January  was  greater  than 
usual.  Consumer  income  and  buying  power  during 
the  next  few  months  will  be  less  than  it  was  a  year 
earlier.  Having  incurred  heavy  losses  on  storage 
eggs  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  storage  operators 
will  be  highly  cautious  this 'spring  and  probably  will 
not  take  hold  until  prices  have  gone  quite  low. 

Feed  Prices  May  Continue  Low 

The  level  to  which  egg  prices  had  fallen  by  mid- 
January  probably  is  a  foretaste  of  the  kind  of  spring 
prices  to  expect.  However,  feed  prices  probably  will 
continue  low,  and  the  egg-feed  ratio  may  remain 
favorable  as  compared  with  the  other  farm  products, 
although  much  less  so  than  during  the  fall.  Of 
course,  an  unfavorable  spring  for  the  next  grain 
crops  would  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  feed  ratio 
later  on. 

If  discouragement  as  to  prospects  for  storing  eggs 


leads  to  only  a  small  accumulation  this  spring,  light 
stocks  would  become  a  mild  strengthening  factor  in 
the  egg  market  by  early  fall.  However,  it  seems 
probable  that  after  egg  prices  have  reached  low 
levels  during  the  spring,  storage  buying  will  expand, 
so  that  total  stocks  by  late  summer  may  not  be  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  last  year. 

The  Poultry  Market 

The  poultry  market  is  in  a  rather  stronger  po¬ 
sition  than  the  egg  market  for  the  first  half  of  1932. 
Numbers  on  farms  to  be  sold  are  smaller  than  last 
year.  Storage  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  on  January  1 
were  116.8  million  pounds  against  104.9  million 
pounds  last  year  and  a  five-year  average  for  the 
corresponding  date  of  123.5  million  pounds.  For  some 
reason  not  readily  explainable,  urban  consumptive 
demand  for  poultry  seems  to  have  held  up  better 
than  consumption  of  eggs.  There  are  indications  that 
farm  consumption  of  poultry  has  diminished  owing 
to  the  need  for  cash. 

Whether  the  indicated  increase  in  supplies  of  poul¬ 
try  by  next  summer  and  of  eggs  by  late  fall  will 
result  in  lower  prices  than  in  the  past  season  will 
depend  largely  on  developments  in  demand. 

Aside  from  changes  in  supply  and  demand,  still 
another  factor  will  affect  prices  which  farmers  re¬ 
ceive.  Costs  of  distributing  eggs  and  poultry  may 
be  deflated  somewhat  through  reductions  being 
made  in  wage  and  salary  rates,  but  progress  in  this 
direction  will  be  slow  and  hope  of  decided  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  spread  is  not  yet  justified. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
indications?  First,  the  chances  appear  to  be  that 
total  production  will  be  expanded  somewhat  more 
than  is  called  for  by  the  prospects  for  demand.  Some 
increase  may  be  justifiable,  however,  as  a  means  of 
equalizing  returns  from  different  phases  of  farm 
production,  even  if  prices  of  poultry  products  are 
lowered  somewhat  thereby. 

The  individual  should  consider  any  changes  in  his 
own  operations  in  the  light  of  the  prospect  that  total 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


A  Stunted  Plant  Never  Recovers 


Fertile  Soil,  Good  Seed  and  Proper  Care  Grow  the  Kind  That  Paysv 


GROWING  plants  of  any  sort  involve  a  certain 
amount  of  care  and  probably  every  individual 
grower  has  his  own  ideas  on  how  this  can  be 
done  best  and  most  economically.  Every  pro¬ 
ducer  of  truck  crops,  of  course,  has  his  ideal  of  a 
plant  that  will  stand  transplanting,  will  start  to 
grow  at  once,  and  will  mature  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Whether  one  is  growing  tomatoes,  cabbage  or 
cauliflower  the  first  and  most  important  step  in  get¬ 
ting  the  ideal  plant  is  to  select  seed  from  a  reliable 
source  that  you  know  is  adapted  to  your  region. 
Choose  a  variety  demanded  by  your  market  and  buy 
seed  having  a  high  germination  test  and  low  weed 
seed  content.  It  pays  to  get  a  little  higher  priced 
seed  if  it  is  known  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  next  step  after  getting  the  seed  is  selecting 
and  preparing  the  soil  for  the  seed  bed  or  flats.  Of 
course  the  soil  probably  was  worked  over  last  fall 
so  that  it  has  had  a  chance  to  weather  and  become 
broken  up.  The  type  of  soil  is  not  so  important  as 
long  as  it  contains  plenty  of  organic  matter,  is  easy 
to  work,  and  is  free  from  weeds.  Probably  a  sandy 
loam  soil  can  be  worked  more  easily.  The  question 
of  fertilizer  is  important 
and  plenty  of  barnyard 
manure  should  have  been 
applied  last  fall,  along 
with  some  superphos¬ 
phate.  Sheep,  goat,  and 
poultry  manure  are  more 
concentrated  and  can 
often  be  used  to  advant¬ 
age  where  they  are 
available.  Commercial 
fertilizers  are  frequently 
used  to  hurry  the  plants 
along. 

No  grower  of  plants 
should  be  without  his 
compost  pile  to  supply 
the  fine  rich  soil  neces¬ 
sary  for  growing  plants 
most  rapidly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  The  ideal 
method  of  making  a 


compost  pile  is  to  stack  equal  quantities  of  sod  and 
manure  in  a  pile.  After  being  left  to  rot  for  a  year 
the  pile  is  mixed  and  sieved  for  use.  Adding  a  little 
water  and  turning  the  pile  over  every  month  or  two 
will  hasten  the  decay  and  result  in  a  better  product. 

In  making  the  compost  pile  care  should  be  taken 
that  diseases  are  not  spread  by  keeping  out  all  plant 
material  that  may  be  diseased.  Another  method  of 
disease  prevention  is  the  sterilizing  of  the  soil  by 
baking  it  in  a  slow  oven  for  an  hour  or  two.  This 
heating  also  helps  to  destroy  the  weed  seeds. 

Now  that  we  have  the  seed  and  the  soil  we  want 
to  find  the  best  way  to  start  the  early  plants  of  such 
vegetables  as  are  ordinarily  grown  in  this  section. 

The  simplest  method  of  growing  plants  is  in  a  flat 
tray  or  box,  fitted  into  the  south  window  of  any 
reasonably  warm  room.  In  fact  this  is  the  only 
method  that  can  be  used  by  large  numbers  of  our 
readers  who  grow  a  few  plants  for  the  home  gar¬ 
den.  The  box  is  filled  with  sifted  soil  and  when  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  weeks  old  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  other  similar  boxes.  The  chief  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  this  plan  of  growing  early  plants  are  that 

the  plants  are  apt  to  be 
spindling  and  of  course 
no  large  number  can  be 
grown. 

The  Open  Bed 

In  this  section  some 
vegetable  plants,  cab¬ 
bages  in  particular,  are 
grown  in  open  beds.  This 
method  is  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  growth  and 
hardening  are  not  as 
well  controlled  as  when 
cover  of  some  sort  is 
available.  Neither  is  this 
method  possible  where 
plants  are  needed  for  the 
early  market.  The  soil  of 
the  plant  bed  should  be 
well  prepared  and  free 
from  disease.  New 


A  flat  of  vigorous  cabbage  plants  that  will  make 
a  good  growth  after  they  are  transplanted. 


ground  is  advisable  every  year.  Liberal  quantities  of 
well-rotted  manure  should  be  applied  in  the  fall  to 
insure  an  even  moisture  content.  Commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  open  bed. 

Seed  is  planted  from  six  to  eight  weeks  before 
plants  are  needed  or  about  one  week  after  the  date 
of  the  last  killing  frost.  Seed  may  be  drilled  in  rows 
about  one  foot  apart  or  may  be  sown  broadcast. 
Somewhat  more  seed  is  required  in  the  latter  case 
and  the  stand  is  apt  to  be  more  uneven,  although 
much  less  labor  is  required. 

Flats 

The  use  of  flats  for  the  larger  grower  offers  a 
number  of  advantages.  Transplanting  can  be  done 
under  favorable  conditions,  moisture  can  be  better 
controlled  and  rate  of  growth  can  be  checked  so  that 
all  will  be  more  uniform.  Also  plants  can  be  moved 
with  more  dirt  on  the  roots.  Flats  can  be  made 
cheaply  from  box  lumber  but  their  care  and  storage 
is  always  a  problem.  Galvanized  screening  for  flat 
bottoms  has  proven  economical. 

Where  any  considerable  number  of  flats  is  used,  a 
cold  frame,  hotbed  or  greenhouse  is  needed.  For 
many  home  gardeners,  a  cold  frame  is  the  next  step 
Up  from  growing  them  in  the  kitchen  window. 
Plants,  of  course,  are  a  little  later  than  those  grown 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 


Getting  a  cold  frame  ready  for  plants.  In  the 
background  are  hot  beds  and  greenhouses  which  can 
be  used  for  earlier  operations. 
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A  Thought  for  Those  Who  Till  the  Soil 

“HE  who  sows  the  ground  with  care  and  dili¬ 
gence  acquires  a  greater  stock  of  religious  merit 
than  he  could  gain  by  the  repetition  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  prayers.” — Zoroaster. 


A  Clover  Story 

NE  time  when  I  was  a  boy,  thirty  odd  years 
ago,  Father  took  several  acres  of  clover  hay 
to  cut  on  shares  for  a  neighbor.  This  piece 
had  been  a  fallow,  only  recently  cleared  of  woods, 
and  was  still  thickly  studded  with  stumps  so  that 
most  of  it  had  to  be  cut  by  hand  with  a  scythe. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  pieces  of  clover  since, 
but  nothing  that  ever  compared  with  the  heavy 
growth  on  that  fallow.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
tons  to  the  acre  it  cut,  but  I  do  know  that  it  was 
so  thick  and  heavy  and  there  was  so  much  of  it 
to  harvest  that  we  were  sick  of  the  job  long  be¬ 
fore  we  were  through  with  it. 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  field  of  clover 
since  and  wondered  about  its  great  growth,  and 
then  I  remembered  the  tales  that  old  timers  used 
to  tell  about  the  thick,  heavy  clover  that  once 
grew  on  every  farm  in  the  early  days  of  this 
country.  The  reasons  in  both  instances  were  the 
same — the  new  virgin  land  always  grew  fine 
clover  crops  for  three  reasons :  First,  the  land 
was  fertile ;  it  had  not  yet  been  depleted  through 
succeeding  years  of  cropping;  second,  the  land 
still  contained  considerable  lime ;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  clover  seed  used  by  our  forefathers  was 
local  seed  either  grown  on  the  home  farm  or  pur¬ 
chased  from  neighbors ;  therefore  it  was  always 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  to  the  climate. 

But  after  these  few  first  years,  our  fathers 
found  that  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  grow 
clover  and  to  keep  it  from  freezing  out  in  the 
winter,  so  that  for  a  long  period  in  our  agricul¬ 
tural  history  the  clover  crop  kept  declining,  until 
in  later  years  a  really  good  stand  of  clover 
was  hard  to  find.  Then  along  came  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  farm  bureaus  ad¬ 
vocating  lime  for  clover  and  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer,  in  particular,  superphosphate,  to 
sweeten  the  soil  and  to  restore  some  of  its 
original  fertility. 

These  new  practices  helped  a  lot.  Better  clover 
fields  began  to  be  more  in  evidence,  but  still  there 
seemed  to  be  something  lacking.  It  remained  to 
add  the  third  and  final  factor,  which  is  fast  re¬ 
storing  the  clover  fields  to  the  East,  like  those  our 
forefathers  grew  and  loved.  This  factor  was 
adapted  seed. 

With  the  passing  of  home-grown  clover  seed 
came  an  era  of  foreign  seed  grown  in  Southern 


states  or  counties,  a  seed  which  could  not  stand 
our  Northern  climate  and  winters.  Now,  no 
thoughtful  farmer  will  buy  other  but  Northern 
grown,  adapted  alfalfa  and  clover  seed.  He  sows 
this  seed  on  land  sweetened  with  lime  and  fed 
with  superphosphate  and  he  gets  a  crop  that  he 
is  proud  of. 

1  traveled  up  and  down  the  Eastern  farm  coun¬ 
try  many  thousands  of  miles  last  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  and  I  was  amazed  with  the  great  crops  of 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Many  of  these  fields  remind 
me  of  the  clover  that  grew  in  that  old  fallow  on 
new  land  long  ago,  and  it  delighted  me  because 
we  all  know  that  bringing  back  these  legumes 
means  a  new  era  in  Eastern  agriculture,  for  they 
are  the  fundamentals  of  good  farming. — E.  R.  E. 


Complaints  Against  Road  Contractors 

OR  the  past  year  or  two  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  received  dozens  of  letters  from 
subscribers  who  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  given  them  by  contractors  who 
have  been  building  state  roads  or  other  improved 
roads  by  their  farms.  In  some  cases  these  con¬ 
tractors  have  damaged  property,  perhaps  un¬ 
avoidably,  and  agreed  to  settle,  but  left  the  lo¬ 
cality  without  doing  it,  and  failed  to  respond  to 
demands  for  payment.  In  other  cases  it  goes  so 
far  as  failure  on  their  part  to  pay  for  goods 
purchased. 

The  usual  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  subscrib¬ 
er  is  to  blame  the  State  Highway  Department. 
This  is  probably  unjust  because  the  State  lets 
the  contract  to  a  private  contractor  who  should 
be  responsible  for  damages  and  bills. 

We  wonder,  though,  if  the  State  should  not 
go  a  little  farther  than  it  has  gone  in  seeing  that 
farm  owners  get  fair  treatment.  The  State  natur¬ 
ally  inspects  a  job  before  accepting  it  and  paying 
for  it.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  and  worth  while 
for  them  also  to  check  up  and  expect  that  con¬ 
tractors  pay  their  just  bills  before  the  taxpayers’ 
money  is  handed  to  them  in  payment  for  work 
done?— H.  L.  C. 

Rural  Electric  Service  Increasing 

HE  rapidity  with  which  electricity  has  come 
into  the  farm  is  shown  when  we  know  that 
the  number  of  miles  of  rural  lines  has 
doubled  within  the  last  five  years  and  now  stands 
at  approximately  20,000  miles,  serving  more  than 
50,000  farms  in  New  York  State  alone.  New 
York  State  now  stands  second  in  the  number  of 
electrified  farms  to  California,  and  California 
only  exceeds  because  irrigation  has  made  it  more 
profitable  for  electric  light  companies  to  extend 
their  service. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  a  farmer 
does  not  have  to  live  on  a  high-power  electric 
light  line  in  order  to  have  the  advantages  of 
electricity.  The  independent  plants  generating 
their  own  current  are  doing  an  excellent  job,  and 
more  than  10,000  farmers  in  the  State  are  now- 
using  these  independent  plants  to  generate  their 
own  current. 

All  of  this  would  indicate  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  every  good  farm  will  have  the 
benefit  of  electric  light  and  power,  either  from 
the  high  lines  or  the  independent  plants. 


Judging  a  Cow  by  the  Color  of  Her  Ear 

T  would  seem  plain  common  sense  that  the 
only  reason  for  developing  type  characteristics 
in  dairy  cattle  is  when  such  physical  character¬ 
istics  have  a  direct  influence  on  or  relation  to 
milk  production.  Yet,  most  of  the  modern  score 
cards  for  judging  dairy  cattle  are  survivals  of 
the  ancient  methods  of  judging  when  cattle  were 
used  for  power  chiefly  and  when  milk  production 
was  secondary. 

Many  of  the  points  on  most  dairy  cattle  score 
cards  are  still,  today,  survivals  of  mere  supersti¬ 
tions.  For  example,  what  earthly  relation  is  there 
between  the  color  of  the  inside  of  a  cow’s  ear 
and  her  milk  or  butter  production?  A  nice,  long, 
slender  tail  is  good  to  look  at,  but  what  effect  has 


it  on  amount  of  milk  produced?  Ask  yourself  the 
same  question  about  the  color  of  the  muzzle,  hair, 
and  the  ears,  and  the  size  of  the  dew-lap,  all  of 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  are  rather  nonsensical. 

It  is  far  easier,  anyway,  to  show  some  relation 
between  the  type  of  an  animal  and  her  function 
when  she  is  used  for  draught  or  for  beef  pur¬ 
poses,  because  muscle,  size,  and  weight  are  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  eye.  But  the  relations  between  type 
and  milk  production  are  far  more  remote. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  right  to  emphasize  such  phy¬ 
sical  characteristics  of  the  dairy  cow  as  would 
show  her  capacity  to  digest,  and  the  size  and 
shape  and  placing  of  her  udder.  But  on  the 
whole,  there  is  just  one  real  way  to  judge  a  dairy 
cow  and  that  is  by  milk  and  feed  scales  and  by 
carefully  kept  records.  Cattle  kept  for  show  pur¬ 
poses  chiefly,  where  over-emphasis  is  put  upon 
type,  are  not,  in  our  humble  opinion,  doing  the 
industry  a  lot  of  good.  If  you  think  we  are  wrong 
we  will  be  glad  to  publish  your  reasons  why. 


Idle  Hands 

HE  writer  has  a  friend,  a  skilled  mechanic, 
who  has  worked  well  and  faithfully  for  a 
great  manufacturer  for  half  a  lifetime.  Be¬ 
cause  of  long  and  good  service,  he  has  not  lost 
his  job,  although  the  concern  is  at  low  ebb,  but 
his  wages  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  he  has 
only  three  days  of  work  once  in  two  weeks. 

His  son  learned  a  trade  in  the  same  company, 
but,  being  unmarried,  was  laid  off  at  the  start  of 
the  depression  two  years  ago,  and,  having  no 
work  since,  has  had  to  live  at  home.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  is  married  to  a  competent  young  mason  and 
expert  bricklayer.  He,  too,  has  no  work,  so  the 
young  couple  have  had  to  give  up  their  little 
apartment  and  live  with  the  girl’s  father. 

Here  are  six  persons,  three  of  them  able, 
skilled,  and  willing  to  work,  all  dependent  for 
the  necessities  of  life  on  what  one  man  can  earn 
three  days  in  two  weeks.  Many  thousands  of  city 
families  are  in  far  worse  shape. 

“They  should  have  saved,”  we  can  hear  you 
say.  Some  should,  and  did.  but  those  of  you  with 
experience  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  save  with 
a  large  family  when  everything  must'’  be  bought 
at  high  prices.  Many  of  those  who  did  save  have 
had  their  earnings  swept  away  by  deflation  or 
bank  failures. 

Perhaps  even  worse  than  the  financial  results 
on  the  nation  of  this  depression  will  be  its  very 
bad  social  results.  As  my  friend,  mentioned 
above,  said,  “It  is  ruination  to  men,  especially  to 
young  men,  to  have  to  loaf  around  with  nothing 
to  do  for  months  at  a  time.  We  get  up  late,  eat 
irregularly,  upset  our  digestions,  take  too  little 
exercise;  there  is  no  place  to  go  and  nothing  to 
do.  The  result  is  stagnation  of  all  of  our 
faculties.” 

Every  farmer  knows  the  value,  morally,  men¬ 
tally,  and  physically,  of  regular  work.  Every 
teacher  can  choose  the  boys  from  the  country 
every  time  because  they  have  been  trained  in 
habits  of  responsibility  through  regular  chores. 
There  often  is  too  much  work,  of  course,  on  the 
farm,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  mankind’s  greatest 
blessing. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

YOUNG  lady  sat  next  to  a  distinguished 
bishop  at  a  church  dinner.  She  was  some¬ 
what  modest  and  diffident,  and  was  rather 
awed  by  the  bishop’s  presence.  For  some  time  she 
hesitated  to  speak  to  him,  waiting  for  what  she 
considered  to  be  a  favorable  opportunity.  Finally, 
seeing  some  bananas  passed,  she  turned  to  him 
and  said : 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  but  are  you  fond  of 
bananas  ?” 

The  bishop  was  slightly  deaf,  and,  leaning  for¬ 
ward,  asked : 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“I  said,”  repeated  the  young  lady,  blushing, 
“are  you  fond  of  bananas?” 

The  bishop  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

“If  you  want  my  honest  opinion,  I  have  always 
preferred  the  old-fashioned  nightshirt.” 
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With  Our  A.  A.  Boys  and  Girls 


THE  Boy  Scout  Movement  is  well 
known  as  it  applies  to  the  boys 
of  larger  towns  and  cities  of 
America.  Surveys  show  that  over 
50%  of  all  the  boys  in  the  United 
States  of  Scout  age  live  in  rural  areas. 
—Of  the  total  of  857,978  Scouts  now 
registered,  both  boys  and  men,  ap¬ 
proximately  268,000  of  them  are  rural 
boys  who  are  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  the  Boy  Scout  Program  based  upon 
their  capacity  to  accept  and  use  it. 

What  Is  Rural  Scouting? 

Rural  Scouting  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  Boy  Scout  Program  to 
meet  the  character  building  and 
citizenship  training  needs  of  boys 
who  live  in  rural  areas.  The  activi¬ 
ties  and  divisions  of  the  program 
are  modified,  arranged,  enriched,  and 
planned  so  that  any  boy,  regardless  of 
group  relationship  or  isolation  on  farm 
or  ranch,  may  carry  forward  the 


the  county,  area  or  district  Tribe  of 
Lone  Scouts,  and  attend  any  or  all 
meetings  of  the  Tribe,  thus  making  the 
Tribe  a  man-boy  Scout  Brotherhood 
group. 

Cooperative  Relations 
A  definite  system  of  cooperation  has 


training  values  of  the  Movement.  Like 
all  other  boys,  a  rural  boy  should  have 
guidance  during  free  time  and  helpful 
leaders  to  life’s  work,  as  offered 
through  the  Scout  Merit  Badge  sys¬ 
tem,  which  will  prevent  rural  youth 
going  into  blind  alley  jobs  of  the  city, 


Some  A.  A.  Triplets 

SOME  time  ago  we  asked  our  readers 
for  pictures  of  A.  A.  triplets.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  were  not  many  of  them  be¬ 
cause  we  received  only  one  picture.  The 
letter  with  it  reads  as  follows: 

“As  I  was  reading  your  paper  I 
came  across  your  article  in  regard  to 


Burton  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y .,  with  his  pen 
of  three  lambs  shown  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition.  Burton  won  second  on  his  market  lamb 
and  fourth  on  his  pen  of  wether  lambs  in  4-H  junior 
feeding  contest. 


“Game  of  Scouting”.  The  Scout  Pro¬ 
gram  does  not  duplicate,  hinder  or  in¬ 
terfere  in  any  way  with  any  other  pro¬ 
gram  offered  to  rural  boys. 

Plans  Used  For  Rural  Boys 

Three  plans  are  used  to  serve  coun¬ 
try  boys.  These  are: 

(a)  Rural  Scout  Troop:  A  group  or¬ 
ganization  of  from  8  to  32  boys,  oper¬ 
ating  through  a  sponsoring  institution. 
The  Troop  has  a  rural  Scoutmaster 
and  meets  once  a  week.  The  program 
and  activities  of  members  are  subject 
to  rural  applications  and  are  in  charge 
of  trained  rural  leaders. 

(b)  Farm,  or  Home  Patrol:  A  small 
group  of  from  2  to  8  boys  may  be  or¬ 
ganized  under  leadership  of  a  Patrol 
Scoutmaster  who  must  be  approved  by 
three  parents  of  boys.  The  Patrol  is 
called,  “Farm  Patrol”  when  it  meets 
in  a  public  place;  “Home  Patrol”  when 
it  meets  at  or  in  the  homes  of  members. 

(c)  Lone  Scout  Plan:  A  plan  de¬ 
signed  to  offer  the  Scout  Program  to 
individual  boys  and  permits  them  to 
start  Scouting,  make  advancement 

in  the  program  as  individuals.  A 
Lone  Scout  is  requested  to  seek  and 
invite  one  of  the  most  outstanding, 
best  men  of  his  neighborhood  to  be 
bis  Scout  “Friend  and  Counselor”. 
This  man  becomes  the  personal 
leader  of  the  Scout.  As  leader  of  the 
boy  he  acts  as  Counselor  or  Ex¬ 
aminer  for  Tenderfoot,  Second  Class, 
and  First  Class  ranks;  approves  ap¬ 
plications  and  recommendations 
from  time  to  time  on  the  same  basis 
as  does  a  Scoutmaster  of  a  Troop 
in  his  relation  as  member  of  his 
Troop. 

Five  or  more  Lone  Scouts  of  any 
district,  section,  or  county  may  be 
organized  into  a  “Tribe”.  This  Tribe 
is  chartered  annually  and  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Local  Council  or  some 
institution,  organization  or  agency 
who  selects  a  Committee  of  not  less 
than  three  members,  secures  a  Tribe 
Scoutmaster  to  be  leader,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  follow-up  work  so  that  the 
Scout  in  the  Tribe  gets  maximum 
returns  for  his  investment  of  time 
and  money.  The  Adult  “Friend  and 
Counselor”  may.  be  affiliated  with 


been  developed  with  other  agencies  or  int-0  detrimental  lines  of  recreation, 
now  at  work  in  the  rural  field.  At  the  (To  Be  Continued  on  Our  Next  Boys 
present  time  there  are  Memorandums  and  Girls  Page), 
of  Understanding  in  operation  in  18 
States  of  the  Union,  with  State  Uni¬ 
versities  or  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
looking  toward  a  plan  of  helpful  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Rural  Scout 
work  and  4-H  Club  work  as  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Agriculture.  Interesting  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  reported  from  some 
States  showing  helpful  cooperative  re¬ 
lations  have  been  developed  with  the 
Federal  Smith-Hughes  Agricultural 
Teachers  and  Leaders.  Rural  Scout 
Training  Schools  are 
held  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  just  how  local 
teachers  and  leaders 
may  make  effective 
use  of  the  Rural  Scout 
Program  a  s  supple¬ 
mentary  to  their  other 
community  work. 

Cooperative  plans 
are  now  operative  with 
farm  journals  and 
country  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  have  splen¬ 
did  cooperation  from 
rural  churches,  rural 
schools,  and  County 
Superintend- 
ents,  Granges,  farm 
organizations,  clubs 
and  other  agencies. 

Status  Of  The 
Movement 

Outdoor  activ- 
ities  are  required  by 
boys  who  live  in  towns, 
industrial  centers  and 
the  rural  boy  does  not 


The  Hayes  triplets. 

triplets.  I  can  say  that  I  am  the  proud 
mother  of  triplets,  two  girls  and  a  boy, 
nine  years  old  last  August  5.  I  will 
send  you  one  of  their  photographs 
taken  two  years  ago.  I  shall  be  very 
interested  to  know  how  many  sets 
there  are  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  so  will  be  looking  with  interest 


cities.  Since  _  _ 

have  the  same  kind  of  hours  of  leisure  ^or  y°ur  paper 
time,  nor  does  he  have  the  same  physi-  '  Mrs.  Leon  G.  Hayes, 

cal  needs,  as  do  city  boys,  restful  ac-  Etna>  New  Hampshire”, 

tivities  have  therefore  been  developed  We  did  get  one  other  picture  with 

for  him.  Even  the  Camp  Program  has  a  letter  which  reads  as  follows: 
been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  i(_  , 

country  boy.  Camp  Programs  are  de-  In  ^  American  Agriculturist  we 
veloped  on  the  farmsite,  in  the  neigh-  noted  y°ur  urgent  request  for  pictures 
borhood  for  use  during  free  time  or 
slack  periods  when  farm  people  have 
their  open  seasons  and  boys  may  best 
get  away  from  work  and  secure  neces¬ 
sary  camp  training. 

Rural  Scouting  As  Recreation 

In  rural  areas,  perhaps  more  than 
elsewhere,  we  find  a  great  need  for 
well-organized  recreational  programs 
and  the  “game  idea”  needed  so  much 
to  supplement  farm  work.  Scouting  to 
farm  boys  is  a  real  game.  They  enjoy 
it  as  they  do  football,  tennis,  and 
swimming.  Every  phase  of  it  has  ad¬ 
venture  and  challenge,  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  this  aspect  of  the  program 
that  boys  are  so  responsive  to  the  of  triplets.  As  you  did  not  specify  the 
character  building  and  citizenship  species,  we  are  sending  the  enclosed 


This  is  the  best  one  family  could  do. 


An  Ore  Boat 


One  block  1  5/16  by  2%  by  13%  inches,  A.  One  piece  9/16  by  1%  by  2  inches, 
B.  One  piece  %-inch  dowle  1%  inches  long  for  smokestack  C.  One  piece  9/16  by 
1%  by  1%  inches,  D.  One  piece  11/16  by  %  by  1  inch,  E.  One  piece  3/16  by  1  by 
1%  inches,  F.  Two  pieces  %-inch  dowel  1  inch  in  length. 

Shape  block  A  as  shown  in  Figure  42.  Bore  %-inch  diameter  hole  %  inch 
deep  in  B  for  smokestack  C.  Secure  B  to  A  with  nails  or  waterproof  glue.  Se¬ 
cure  F  to  E,  E  to  D,  and  D  to  A.  Bore  %-inch  diameter  holes  in  each  end  of  A 
for  dowel  pieces  G. 

The  above  illustration  and  directions  come  from  the  booklet,  “You  can  Make 
It  for  Camp  and  Cottage”,  Which  can  be  purchased  for  10  cents  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ds  it  is  the  best  this  family  can 
furnish. 

D.  Halsey  Hallock  and  Family, 
Mattituck,  N.  Y.” 


The  Letter  Box 

I  read  an  article  in  the  December 
issue  asking  for  information  about 
trapping.  My  father  was  an  Adiron¬ 
dack  trapper  and  State  guide  for  a 
good  many  years.  I  have  an  uncle, 
Burton  J.  Conklin,  whose  line  of  traps 
once  reached  an  area  of  200  miles 
back  of  the  wilderness.  The  informa¬ 
tion  I  am  about  to  give  you  is  some 
that  they  gave  me. 

Muskrat  traps  to  use — Taylor  special 
size  No.  1,  Newhouse  Victor  and 
Oneida  jump,  sizes  Nos.  1  and  91,  and 
Victor  giant.  Locate  entrances  to 
houses  which  are  under  water;  place 
trap  in  entrance  and  fasten  so  that  it 
will  drown  the  rat. 

Mink  traps  to  use — No.  1—1%  Tay¬ 
lor  special.  Newhouse  sizes  No.  1,  18, 
91.  Pick  out  a  place  beside  a  small 
stream.  Care  should  be  taken  when  set¬ 
ting  for  mink.  Use  a  new  pair  of  can¬ 
vas  gloves  to  handle  the  traps  with. 
Chicken  inwards  or  raw  meat,  beef  or 
any  meat,  especially  fish,  make  good 
mink  bait.  Build  a  cob  house,  put  bait 
in  the  cob  house,  and  set  trap  in  en¬ 
trance. 

Raccoon— The  raccoon  is  a  very  cur¬ 
ious  animal  and  in  most  places  his 
curiosity  will  lead  him  to  your  trap. 
Cob  houses  can  be  used.  Pick  out  a 
small  stream  that  you  have  seen  craw¬ 
fish  or  water  crabs  in.  Select  a  place 
where  the  stream  is  about  six  inches 
wide  and  from  five  inches  to  one  foot 
deep  and  set  your  trap  under  the 
water. 

My  brother  and  I  have  caught  twelve 
rats  this  season.  We  sold  them  for 
86.00;  one  mink  for  $10.00;  two  coons 
for  $7.50. 

Nathaniel  Ward  Shepard, 
Ohio,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Will  you  please  print  my  name  in 
the  letter  box  of  the  boys  and  girls  de¬ 
partment.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  boys  and  girls  from  any  part  of 
the  world.  I  am  fifteen  years  old  and 
go  to  High  School.  I  am  very  fond  of 
all  kinds  of  sports,  especially  dancing 
and  swimming,  and  also  enjoy  going 
on  hikes.  I  live  in  the  country.  Come 
on  some  of  you  friends,  and  write  to 
me.  I’ll  be  only  too  glad  to  answer. 

—Mary  Macomber. 
**  *  * 

I  am  twelve  years  old  and  am  in  the 
eighth  grade.  I  would  like  some  pen 
pals  of  my  age.  I  read  “Our  A.  A. 
Boys’  and  Girls’  page”  every  month 
and  I  like  it  very,  very  much. 

— Teresa  Darfler. 


I  read  the  A.  A.  boys’  and  girls’ 
page.  I  am  a  boy  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Last  week  I  read  about  a  dog 
that  could  do  many  tricks.  He  could 
carry  wood  and  many  other  things.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  this  dog 
story.  How  can  you  teach  him  first? 
Can  a  dog  be  too  old  to  learn?  I 
have  a  pet  hound  dog.  He  is  three 
months  old.  How  could  I  teach  him  ? 

— Albert  Miller. 
Editor’s  Note: — We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  boy  or  girl  who 
has  had  experience  in  training  dogs. 


How  About  Pictures 

We  need  some  more  pictures  for 
our  boys’  and  girls’  page.  Send  us 
pictures  of  your  pets,  or  of  yourself 
and  your  friends.  We  especially  like 
to  have  groups  of  4-H  Club  workers 
or  Boy  Scouts. 

Many  letters  came  to  us  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  writers  of  the  letter  box 
in  the  last  issue.  The  boys’  and  girls’ 
editor  reserves  the  right  to  read  all 
letters  before  they  are  forwarded. 

Why  don’t  some  of  you  tell  us  in 
your  letters  the  kind  of  stories  you 
like  to  have  us  print  on  your  page? 
By  the  way,  if  any  of  you  are  good 
at  drawing  why  not  send  us  a  sam¬ 
ple  for  the  page?  To  get  a  good 
reproduction  they  should  be  done  in 
India  ink. 
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William  Miller  and 
Son,  whose  tomatoes 
grown  with  AC  RICO, 
brought  one-third 
more  than  the  average 
market  price. 


“Better  than  the 
picture  on  the  bag” 

MR.  WILLIAM  G.  MILLER  of  Pittsford,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  used  AG  RICO  for  Tomatoes  on  his 
crop  last  season.  Did  he  like  it?  Well,  here’s  what  he  says: 
"You  know  the  artist  who  drew  those  tomatoes  on  your 
Agrico  bag  did  a  mighty  good  job,  but  believe  me  we  grew 
tomatoes  with  Agrico  that  were  even  better  looking.  And 
we  got  about  a  third  more  than  the  average  price  due  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  crop.” 

Another  grower  in  New  York,  Mr.  Jacob  Herman, 
over  in  Ontario,  Wayne  County,  writes:  "Because  I  had 
read  about  the  extra  plant  foods  in  your  Agrico  I  com¬ 
pared  it  with  a  3-14-6  make  on  tomatoes.  I  watched  the 
crop  carefully  and  early  in  the  season  a  big  difference 
was  noticeable  and  the  difference  was  all  in  favor  of 
Agrico.  It  produced  7  tons  more  tomatoes  per  acre  and 
they  were  better  in  form  and  quality.  I’m  using  Agrico 
on  all  my  tomatoes  next  year.” 

If  you  grow  tomatoes  or  any  other 
crop  why  not  try  AGRICO?  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  that  it  is  a  better  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Remember  AGRICO  contains 
extra  plant  foods  that  mean  extra 
crop-producing  power,  and  there’s 
a  brand  of  AGRICO  especially  made 
for  each  crop. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
419  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

129  Lewis  Street, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  FERTILIZER  with  the  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
cross  or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7-8  weeks 
old  $2.75  each.  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  ~  PIGS  «  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


NEW  1931  PRICES 
pi«.  TRADE  ALLOWANCE 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  of¬ 
fer  you  in  trade  for  your  old 
separator  a  New  Melotte  at 


*27= 

Reduction 


Write  for  New  Offer 

Send  for  free  Melotte  catalog 
new  low  prices  SO  days  free  trial  and 
16. 00  per  month  terms  offers.  .Use  tne 
Melotte  30  days  FREE. Compare  it  side  by 
aide  with  ANY  separator.  See  how  much 
MORE  cream  the  New  Melotte  will  but 
in  your  cream  can.  Liberal  trade-in.  New 
low  prices.  Write  for  full  details  TQ- 
DAY  —  before  rpecial  new  price  offer  u 
withdrawn.  ______ 

THE  MELOTTE  SEPARATOR,  ,  B.  B.  Baboon.  U.  S.  Mar. 
21143  w.  19th  St.,  Dept.  30-62  Chicago,  1U. 


WimZ  MELOTTE 


With  the  A.  A. 


VEGETABLE 
GROWER. 


A  Stunted  Plant  Never 
Recovers 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse,  but  are 
usually  early  enough  for  the  home 
garden. 

The  next  best  bet,  especially  for  the 
grower  who  has  any  quantity  of  plants 
to  grow,  is  some  form  of  hotbed  either 
artificially  or  manure  heated.  The  elec¬ 
tric  and  flue  heated  types  of  hotbeds 
are  used  by  some  commercial  growers 
but  are  probably  still  too  expensive  for 
the  average  truck  grower. 

The  management  of  the  manure  hot¬ 
bed  is  probably  familiar  to  everyone, 
but  a  brief  statement  of  the  main 
points  cannot  do  any  harm.  The  bed, 
located  facing  the  south  and  sheltered 
by  some  building,  consists  of  a  pit 
about  two  feet  deep,  filled  with  fer¬ 
menting  stable  manure  to  furnish  the 
heat.  If  the  manure  is  dry  a  little  water 
should  be  added  to  help  start  the  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  front  part  of  the  frame, 
consisting  of  standard  hotbed  sash, 
should  be  lower  than  the  back  to  per¬ 
mit  water  drainage  and  greatest  sun 
exposure. 

Three  to  five  inches  of  screened  gar¬ 
den  loam  or  compost  should  be  spread 
over  the  manure  and  the  bed  allowed 
to  set  for  two  or  three  days  until  the 
soil  temperature  falls  below  80  degrees. 
A  thermometer  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  gardener’s  equipment.  On  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  days  the  bed  should  be  covered 
with  boards  and  straw,  and  some  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  to  ventilate  the 
bed  on  clear,  bright  days  when  the  sun 
warms  the  bed  to  a  high  temperature. 

Watering  of  the  plants  should  be 
done  in  the  morning  on  days  that  per¬ 
mit  ventilating  the  bed.  Careful  water¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  will  prevent  damp¬ 
ing  off.  High  soil  moisture,  high  humid¬ 
ity  and  too  high  temperature  all  favor 
the  activity  of  the  fungi  which  cause 
this  trouble.  Probably  the  bed  should  be 
run  at  a  temperature  of  about  70  to  75 
degrees  during  the  day,  falling  about 
ten  degrees  lower  at  night. 

Coldframes  are  constructed  like  hot 
beds  except  that  no  manure  or  heating 
material  are  used.  While  they  are 
usually  covered  with  ordinary  hot  bed 
sash  it  is  possible  to  substitute  cotton 
cloth  for  the  sash  in  some  cases.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  coldframes  are  used 
chiefly  for  hardening  off  plants  that 
have  been  started  in  the'  house  or  in 
hot  beds,  although  some  growers  find 
it  possible  to  start  early  plants  in  them 
with  good  success.  The  same  general 
rules  for  care  of  the  hot  bed  apply  to  a 
coldframe  but  usually  the  latter  are 
ventilated  more  freely.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  plant  growing  season  the 
cover  of  the  coldframe  may  be  left  off 
entirely  to  adapt  the  plants  to  outdoor 
conditions. 

Early  plants  for  the  garden  may  be 
started  indoors  in  quart  berry  boxes, 
paper  drinking  cups,  paper  bands  or  in 
small  flower  pots.  Temperature  and 
moisture  are  controlled  and  plants  are 
transplanted  with  a  minimum  of 
damage. 

A  practice  followed  by  many  market 
gardeners,  especially  in  New  Jersey  is 
to  transplant  the  plants  for  the  last 
time,  before  they  go  into  the  field, 
about  four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the 
hot  bed  or  coldframe.  A  knife  is  then 
used  to  separate  the  plants  or  blocks 
and  the  transplanting  to  the  field  is 
done  with  minimum  injury  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  plant. — Walter  H.  Hoose. 


Wood  Ashes  for  Asparagus 

Is  an  application  of  wood  ashes  good 
for  asparagus? 

GOOD  ashes  contain  potash  but  no 
nitrogen  or  phosphorus.  They  will 
help  the  growth  of  your  crop  but  a 
complete  fertilizer  will  give  better  re¬ 
sults. 


Red  clover  seed  for  New  York  State 
should  have  been  grown  for  many  gen¬ 
erations  in  New  York,  Michigan,  north¬ 
ern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinios,  or  in 
Canada. 


S!L  UL1SJ — I—..  . J  1  "■  ^ 

Make 

PASTURE 

your 

best-paying 

land! 

PASTURE  can  be  made  the 
most  profitable  land  on  the 
dairy  farm  by  early  and  liberal 
application  of  complete  fertilizer. 
This  was  proven  by  extensive 
tests  throughout  the  Northeast 
during  the  last  three  years. 

By  fertilizing  sufficient  acreage 
to  furnish  good  green  feed  for  the 
herd  during  the  entire  season  an 
average  net  profit  of  $49.96  per 
acre  was  obtained  in  1931.  Pro¬ 
gressive  dairymen  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  their  feed  costs 
more  than  40%. 

It  will  pay  you  to  make  pasture 
your  best-paying  land.  For  early 
grazing  and  mowings  to  be  pas¬ 
tured  after  the  first  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  use  500  to  600  pounds  of 
7-6-5  fertilizer  per  acre.  To 
thicken  sods  use  the  same  amount 
of  4-8-7.  Place  your  order  for  your 
pasture  fertilizer  today. 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY.,  Inc. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Baltimore  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POTASH  ©PAYS 


Unusually  good  soap  and  plenty  of  dirt¬ 
loosening  naptha  combined  to  give  you 
extra  help.  Get  Fels-Naptha  at  your 
grocer’s.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-2-27,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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ONLY  «  the 

UNADILLA 

can  you  get  this 
extra  silo  security 


THE  standard,  improved  Una- 
dilla  Silo  is  designed  with  the 
easiest  and  most  reliable  hoop  tight¬ 
ening  facility. 

For  extra  rigidity  and  storm-proof 
security  you  may  have  in  the  Una- 
dilla  a  trussed  silo  top  and  a  stave 
dowelling  system.  Once  erected  with 
this  construction  you  can  forget  that 
you  own  this  silo— it  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  leaning  or  twisting  due  to 
failure  to  keep  hoops  tightened. 


These  features  are  patented  and  can 
be  obtained  only  with  the  Unadilla 
Silo.  Send  for  catalog  illustrating 
this  Trussed  Top  and  Stave  Dowel- 
ling  System.  Get  our  prices  and  ex¬ 
tra  discount  offer  for  early  orders. 
Unadilla  Silo  Company,  Box  B 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


t 


dean! 


I  HE  Burrell  is  a  single-tube  system — with, 
a  one-piece  ALL- RUBBER  mouth-piece! 
A  simpler,  easier-to-clean  milker!  That’s 
why  it  is  so  easy  for  Burrell  users  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Sin¬ 
gle  and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUrrell 

IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red, 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE,  OHIO 

Pigs  for  Sale ! 

$3.50  each  Express  Paid 

Big  type  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC 
crossed — 7-8  wks.  old.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Out 
Pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  For  service  and 
good  pigs  give  us  a  trial.  Vaccination  25c  if  needed. 

WILLIAM  GABRIEL.  LEXINGTON.  MASS.  R.F.D. 


FERRETS: 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH 


..Yearling  females  spec 
ratters  55.00.  You 
stock  males  $2.75; 
males  $3.50;  per  pair 
Instruction  hook  free. 

-  NEW  LONDON,  OH 


FFRRFTQ  •  Good  hunters  either  color.  Males  $2.75: 
*  1  O .  Females  $3.25,  Will  Ship  C.  0.  D. 

R.  H.  FARNSWORTH.  -  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


CATTLE 


Ti.  TESTED  MILK  COWS 

Delivered  free  75  miles  on  hard  surfaced  roads, 

SS.  Phone  9F5.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Should  the  State  Control 
Milk? 

WHEN  I  was  in  the  Assembly  last 
year  I  considered  very  carefully 
the  advisability  of  introducing  a  bill  to 
create  a  State  Commission  to  control 
the  production  and  sale  of  milk  and  its 
products.  I  did  not  do  so  because  I 
think  it  is  to  our  interest  to  have  as 
little  interference  as  possible  by  the 
State  in  our  private  business  and  be¬ 
cause  I  hoped  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  the  Sheffield  Farms  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  would  be  able  to 
handle  the  situation. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own  they 
have  been  unable  to  do  so.  The  present 
price  of  milk  can  mean  only  disaster 
to  the  dairy  industry  in  New  York 
State  if  continued  for  any  length  of 
time.  A  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  cows  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  and 
a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  milk, 
due  to  the  business  depression,  has 
created  a  supply  of  milk  much  larger 
than  is  needed  to  meet  the  demand. 
Even  under  these  conditions,  however, 
if  the  producers  had  been  able  to  pres¬ 
ent  a  united  front  to  the  distributors, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  maintain 
a  higher  retail  price  and  to  decrease 
the  spread  between  the  price  paid  the 
producer  and  that  charged  the  consum¬ 
er,  which  is  about  8  cents  per  quart. 
This  is  much  higher  than  the  spread 
prior  to  1916. 

Two  Possible  Remedies 

In  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  there 
are  50,000  producers  belonging  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  15,000  to  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Producers  Association 
and  30,000  independent  producers.  It  is 
the  milk  produced  by  these  independ¬ 
ents  that  has  broken  the  market  and 
made  it  impossible  for  the  producers 
to  deal  on  equal  terms  with  the  dis¬ 
tributors.  During  the  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  these  independents  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  disposing  of  their  milk  and, 
in  many  cases,  they  received  higher 
prices  than  did  the  members  of  the  co¬ 
operatives,  owing  to  the  latter  having 
to  pool  their  profits  and  pay  a  small 
amount  towards  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  their  organizations.  But  when 
the  crash  came,  the  distributors  hand¬ 
ling  this  independent  milk  gradually 
lost  their  markets  and  threw  this  large 
volume  of  milk  on  the  market  at  lower 
and  lower  prices  until  they  finally 
broke  the  market. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  remedy 
this  situation.  One  is  by  the  union  of 
all  milk  producers  in  one  co-operative 
selling  organization  or  in  one  or  more 
co-operating  organizations.  Such  or¬ 
ganizations  would  have  the  power  to 
keep  production  within  reasonable 
limits  and,  guaranteeing  a  standard  of 
production,  would  be  able  to  demand 
a  fair  price  from  the  distributors.  So 
far  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring 
about  complete  co-operation. 

One  Way  to  Fix  Prices 

The  other  remedy  is  to  create  a 
State  Milk  Commission  to  control  the 
entire  dairy  industry  and  fix  a  fair 
price  to  be  paid  the  producer  and 
charged  the  consumer.  Such  legisla¬ 
tion  was  proposed  by  the  Copeland 
Fair  Price  Milk  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Smith  in 
1919.  It  recommended  “that  the  Leg¬ 
islature  declare  the  milk  business  one 
affected  with  a  public  interest;  and 
that  power  to  fix  rates  be  delegated 
to  a  new  separate  State  Board,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  officials,  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  subpoena  producers  and 
dealers  in  milk  and  milk  products  and 
their  records,  and  to  fix  the  prices 
paid  to  the  farmer  and  charged  by  the 
distributor  to  the  consumer.” 

Such  a  proposal  is  a  desperate 
remedy.  Heretofore  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  had  a  free  hand  in  pro¬ 
duction.  They  have  been  free  to  in¬ 
crease  their  herds  and  the  production 
per  animal;  to  increase  the  acreage  of 
crops  and  the  productivity  of  their 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Heavyweight  Oats 

Average  weight  for  1931  Crop — 
40-42  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
Thin  hailed  grain,  with  strong  stiff,  lnxnriant 
straw  and  enormously  productive.  Customers 
of  ours  report: — “around  100  bushels  per 
acre  in  New  Jersey;  117  in  Vermont;  in 
New  York  80-82-87-89-92,  and  up  to  106 
bu. ;  Ohio — jast  twice  the  yield  of  Common 
Oats;  Pennsylvania,  the  best  oats  we  ever 
had,  weighing  45  lbs.”  Is  there  any  other 
variety  with  such  a  record?  The  Oats  are 
thoroughly  recleaned,  screened  and  graded, 
and  the  price  the  lowest  in  many  years. 

Sow  Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Oats  and  grow 
a  Bamper  Crop  on  yoar  farm  this  year. 
Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Grass,  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Everything  for  the  Farm 

Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples — FREE. 
Use  the  Coupon  or  a  Posted  Card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C 

Send  catalog,  price  list  and  sample  of  Oats 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapicl  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
o-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-7  wks.  old  $2.50;  8-9  wks.  old  $2.75 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN.  MASS. 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


THEY  CAN’T  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 


DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
feedin3  authorities  for  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  caff 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairylc* 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 

For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TODAY 


Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  21 40,  1 1  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 


Name  _ 

Address . . , _ _ _ 

My  feed  dealer  ts_ _ 


AA 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of  3%. 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producer* 

»  Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.69 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.35 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

1.36 

2B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  .. 

1.61 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

1.50 

1.35 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  Yort 

City  Market 

quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  Anal 
prices  the  fanner  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  Closes  With  Net  Gain 


3REAMERY  SALTED 

Higher  than  extra  ___ 
Extra  (92sc.)  _____ 
B4-9I  score  „.. 

Lower  Grades  *-■ 


Feb  20,  Feb.  13,  Feb.  21, 
1932  1932  1931 

23(4-24  22 'A -23  29%-30 

23  22  29 

2l%-22%  21  -22  24 'A -28% 

1 8% -21%  1 8% -20%  231/2-24 


During  the  third  week  in  February 
the  butter  market  followed  a  more  or 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Bggs.  Our 
to  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  Quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


FNro^t  proof  Cabbage  Plants  Jersey,  Charleston 

Wakefield.  Copenhagen  and  Golden  Acre  $  I  M.  5m  up, 75c 
Prompt  delivery.  Pembroke  Plant  Co..  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Pigs  for  Sale! 

6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.25  each; 
12  wks.  extras  $4.00  each 

Express  prepaid  on  4  or  more  pigs.  Chester  &  Aorkshire 
—Berkshire  &  O.I.C. — Good,  clean,  healthy,  fast  growing 
stock.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Vaccination  25c  if  required 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  LEX7EW085MASS- 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


AVIATION 


LEARN  AVIATION  where  IAndbergh  learned.  Good 
demand  for  Master  Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics. 
Big  opportunities  for  Good  Field  Pilots.  Government 
approved  Ground  and  Flying  School,  connected  with 
Aircraft  factory.  For  complete  information  write 
Lincoln  Airplane  &  Flying  School,  1034  Aircraft  Bldg., 
Lincoln.  Nebr. 


less  irregular  course.  During  the  week 
end  between  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  the  month,  a  strong  tone  developed. 
We  reported  the  situation  last  week,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  reaction  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  following  the  improvement  in  the 
stock  market.  The  market  did  advance 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  15 
and  16.  However,  the  trade  was  not 
ready  for  such  a  severe  dose  and  re¬ 
acted  on  Wednesday,  losing  a  half  cent. 
At  the  decline,  nervousness  again  be¬ 
came  prevalent,  especially  when  Chi¬ 
cago  prices  turned  easier  at  mid-week. 
On  Friday,  the  market  strengthened 
again  chiefly  under  the  influence  of 
speculative  call  and  prices  moved  up 
one  half  cent  and  held  to  the  close  on 
the  20th.  At  that  point  the  tone  ap¬ 
peared  much  firmer  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  more  optimistic  outlook.  If  busi¬ 
ness  will  only  continue  to  brisk  up  even 
though  prices  do  not  advance  it  will  be 
a  decided  benefit.  Advices  from  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  indicate  that  production 
is  on  a  very  liberal  scale  and  output 
figures  show  a  steady  increase. 

Of  late,  New  York  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  below  a  parity  with  Chicago.  As 
a  result,  this  has  attracted  a  lot  of  out 
of  town  buying  which  has  been  of  much 
benefit  to  the  New  York  market.  Just 
how  long  this  will  continue  remains  to 
be  seen  and  no  one  can  predict.  On 
February  20  at  the  close  of  the  market 
Chicago  again  had  turned  firmer  and  a 
normal  differential  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  once  more  prevailed. 

Since  our  last  report  U.  S.  storage 
figures  for  February  1  have  become 
available.  On  February  1  storage  stocks 
of  butter  in  the  U.  S.  totaled  22,527,000 
pounds.  On  the  same  day  last  year 
holdings  totaled  46,792,000  pounds. 
From  January  1  to  February  1  storage 
stocks  were  reduced  4,116,000  pounds. 
During  the  same  period  last  year  stocks 
were  reduced  16,609,000  pounds.  The 
reason  for  this  wide  difference  is  due 
unquestionably  to  the  extremely  low 
price  of  fresh  butter  available  on  the 
market  that  made  the  use  of  held  but¬ 
ter  unprofitable. 

On  February  18  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
warehouses  9,956,000  pounds  of  butter, 
whereas  on  the  same  week  day  last 
year  they  held  22,129,000  pounds.  From 
February  11  to  18  holdings  in  the  ten 
cities  were  reduced  856,000  pounds. 
During  the  same  period  last  year  hold¬ 
ings  were  reduced  2,592,000  pounds. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— TIME  COUNTS  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent."  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  737  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  LETTERHEADS,  250  White  Envelopes  $3.00.  125 
Noteheads,  125  Envelopes  $1.00.  Printed  and  mailed. 
Samples  printing  free.  SUNKO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  Sisson’s  Household  Ointment  A  very 
beneficial  and  soothing  ointment  for  all  sores,  cuts, 
burns,  salt  rheum,  barber’s  itch  chafing,  bites  and 
stings  of  insects,  hemorrhoids,  piles,  chapped  hands  and 
face,  sore  feet,  etc.  Price  fifty  cents.  P.  H.  SISSON 
MFG.  CO.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILMS— Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  SxlO  mounted 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds  ,70c; 
100,  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Quitman,  Ga. 


"GENUINE  W.  A.  WOOD  and  Adriance  repairs” 
HOOSICK  FALLS  1MPLT.  CO.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POP  CORN— Golden  Hulless  popcorn,  best  grown,  ten 
pounds  for  dollar,  delivered.  FRED  B.  SKINNER, 

Greene,  N.  Y. 


‘TREE-RIPENED”  Florida  Oranges;  sweet,  juicy, 
full-flavored.  Full  standard  half -bushel,  $1.00  with 
order,  express  charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


DARING,  UNIQUE!  Oscar  Wilde’s  Unexpurgated 
Works.  5  volumes  in  one;  genuine  artcraft  binding; 
gold  stamped ;  over  1400  pages.  Complete  novel ;  odd 
Fairie  Tales.  Sold  for  $5 — New  Low  price  $2.  Send 
Check,  money  order  or  currency.  NATIONAL  PUB- 
MSHER’S  SERVICE,  Dept.  B,  30-94  44th  St.,  Long 
Wand  City,  N.  Y. 


WATERPROOF  Canvas  Covers,  Belting.  Everything 
la  Canvas.  Guaranteed  Waterproof  Covers  3%c,  4c  and 
5c  square  foot  any  size.  Write  for  free  Catalog  with 

aew  1932  low  prices.  HOOSIER  TARPAULIN  &  CAN¬ 
VAS  GOODS  CO.,  Dept.  16,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Business  a  Little  Better  in  the 
Cheese  Market 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  „ 
Fresh  Average 

Held  Fancy  . 

Held  Average 


Feb.  20,  Feb.  13,  Feb.  21, 
1932  1932  1931 

!2'/a- 14  1 2 */2 - 1 4  17  -18 

11%  II  '/a 

l6'/2-l8  l6'/2-l8  2l%-22% 


From  all  appearances  the  cheese 
market  experienced  somewhat  better 
trading  during  the  third  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  on  fine  quality  goods  of  early 
make.  Some  lines  of  fancy  Wisconsin 
cheese  are  practically  unavailable  ex¬ 
cept  at  premium  prices.  In  fact,  fresh 
Wisconsin  Daisies  are  hard  to  find  un¬ 
der  12V2C.  State  cheese  remains  un¬ 
changed  in  price  and  considering  the 
statistical  situation  we  look  for  no  im¬ 
mediate  change. 

On  February  1  U.  S.  storage  stocks 
of  cheese  totaled  49,388,000  pounds. 
On  February  1  a  year  ago  storage 
stocks  of  cheese  totaled  54,499,000 
pounds.  From  January  1  to  February  1 
holdings  were  reduced  16,387,000 
pounds,  whereas  during  the  same  period 
last  year  U.  S.  storage  stocks  were  re¬ 
duced  8,827,000  pounds.  On  February  18 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports  had 
in  cold  storage  10,632,000  pounds  of 
cheese,  whereas  on  the  same  week  day 
last  year  they  reported  holdings  total¬ 
ing  11,709,000  pounds.  From  February 
11  to  18  storage  stocks  in  the  ten  cities 
were  reduced  172,000  pounds.  During 
the  same  period  last  year  they  were 
reduced  509,000  pounds. 


New  York  Starts  on  New  Egg 
Grading  Schedule 

On  Monday,  February  15,  a  new 
schedule  of  egg  grades  went  into  effect 
on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 
There  has  been  a  radical  change  and  at 
first  considerable  confusion  resulted  in¬ 
cident  to  the  innovation  of  the  new 
grade.  By  mid-week  it  became  quite 
evident  that  many  shippers  who  here¬ 


tofore  had  been  putting  up  eggs  which 
they  graded  as  firsts  and  extra  firsts 
will  have  to  toe  the  mark  more  closely 
to  meet  specifications.  A  good  many 
lots  have  been  inspected  and  have  failed 
to  pass  on  any  grade.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  some  of  the  shipments 
from  the  southwest  were  found  to  be 
badly  mixed  with  refrigerator  and 
other  held  eggs.  If  it  only  keeps  up  this 
change  is  going  to  be  worth  something. 

There  are  substantially  only  four 
grades  of  eggs  consisting  of  specials, 
standards,  mediums  and  undergrades. 
SPECIALS  correspond  rather  closely  to 
the  former  grade  known  as  closely  se¬ 
lected  extras.  They  average  45  pounds 
and  up.  STANDARDS  average  between 
40  and  45  pounds  and  correspond  rath¬ 
er  closely  to  a  combination  of  the 
grades  formerly  known  as  extra  firsts 
and  average  extras.  The  old  grade  of 
firsts  is  absorbed  in  the  new  grade 
called  mediums.  UNDERGRADES  are 
STILL  undergrades  (you  can’t  change 
them).  There  is  one  grade  known  as 
SPECIAL  PACKS  referring  to  those 
premium  lines  principally  from  New 
Jersey  and  this  grade  corresponds  to 
the  former  premium  grade  that  always 
enjoyed  from  lc  to  3c  above  closely 
selected  extras. 

On  February  20  the  market  closed 


as  follows: 

Atlantic  Coast  special 
packs  (Including  pre¬ 
miums)  . 24c  to  25c 

Atlantic  Coast  Specials, 

45  lbs.  and  up . 21c  to  23c 

Atlantic  Coast  Standards, 

44  to  45  lbs . 19c  to  20%c 

Atlantic  Coast  Mediums. ...18c  to  19%c 

Atlantic  Coast  Under¬ 
grades  . 18c  to  18 V2c 


For  purposes  of  comparison  last  year 
closely  selected  extras  brought  23  ^c  to 
25c ;  extra  firsts  and  average  extras  21c 
to  22  y2c;  mediums  were  20c  to  21c. 

On  February  1  U.  S.  storage  stocks 
of  eggs  were  as  follows: 


Cases  1932  1931 

Feb.  1 .  664,000  735,000 

Jan.  1 .  1,475,000  1,894,000 


Change  .  -811,000  -1,159,000 

Frozen — lbs. 

Feb.  1 . 72,361.000  75,685,000 

Jan.  1 . 79,198,000  83,184,000 


Change  . -6,837,000  -7,499,000 


On  February  18  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
326,000  cases  of  eggs,  whereas  last  year 
they  reported  263,000  cases.  From  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  to  18  storage  stocks  were  re¬ 
duced  108,000  cases,  whereas  during  the 
same  period  last  year,  reductions  to¬ 
taled  90,000  cases. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Good 


FOWLS 

Feb.  20. 
1932 

Feb.  14, 
1932 

Feb.  21, 
1931 

Colored  _ 

20-22 

18-19 

25 

Leghorn  _ 

20 

17 

23-24 

CHICKENS 
Colored  _ 

20-24 

16-22 

24-28 

Leghorn  _ 

17-18 

21-22 

BROILERS 

Colored  . . 

15-25 

10-24 

30-43 

Leghorn  _ _  _ 

18-21 

17-19 

38  -3fl 

Old  Roosters _ 

13 

13 

15-17 

Capons  . 

25-28 

20 

37-40 

Turkeys  . . 

15-30 

15-30 

30-40 

Ducks,  Nearby  .... 

19 

20-25 

25-28 

Geese  . . — 

14-15 

14-15 

19 

We  had  a  good  live  poultry  market 
during  the  third  week  in  February,  as 
far  as  fowls  and  chickens  are  concern¬ 
ed.  Colored  fowls  where  not  too  heavy, 
have  sold  well.  Some  selected  Rocks 
were  reported  up  to  22c,  although  the 
market  on  colored  fowls  as  a  general 
run  was  no  more  than  20c.  Leghorn 
fowls  have  been  in  the  seller’s  favor. 
Buyers  have  been  hungry  for  them  and 
practically  every  day  found  premiums 
being  paid  for  small  select  lots.  Fancy, 
large,  smooth  legged  chickens  have  also 
brought  good  prices.  Rocks  bring  from 
22c  to  24c;  Reds  20c  to  21c  and  Leg¬ 
horns  17c  to  18c.  Pullets  also  were  in 
the  seller’s  favor,  Rocks  bringing  25c; 
Reds  21c  to  23c;  Leghorns  20c  to  21c. 
The  broiler  market  has  been  a  little 
more  difficult.  The  situation  has  been 
irregular  and  uncertain  daily  and 
values  have  been  poorly  defined.  The 
fact  that  we  quote  anywhere  from  15c 
to  25c  per  pound  is  proof  enough  that 
values  are  over  a  wide  range  and  in  a 
large  measure  depend  upon  individual 
circumstances  surrounding  trans¬ 
actions.  The  duck  market  is  still  up  in 
the  air.  One  element  in  the  trade 
wishes  to  continue  with  a  set  price  and 
varying  discounts.  The  other  element 


wishes  to  establish  net  values  from  day 
to  day.  As  a  result  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  the  market  is  up  in  the  air.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  net  price  plan 
is  more  favorable  to  farmers.  Discounts 
are  too  easily  played  with. 

Bean  Market  Unimproved 

The  bean  market  shows  no  improve¬ 
ment.  Buying  activity  is  quieter,  if  any¬ 
thing  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  prices 
are  sustained.  Marrows  are  quoted  at 
$2.25  to  $3;  peas  $2.25  to  $2.75;  med¬ 
ium  Great  Northern  $2  to  $2.75;  Red 
Kidney  $2.25  to  $2.75;  White  Kidney 
$4.25  to  $4.75;  Round  Cranberry  $4.25 
to  $4.90;  Yellow  Eyes  $3.25  to  $3.75. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Feb.  20, 

Feb.  13, 

Feb.  21, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.6 1  '/2 

.61 

•83% 

Corn,  (May) . . . 

.40% 

.41 '/a 

.65% 

Oats.  (May) . . . 

.25'/2 

■26'/a 

.33% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2,  Red _ 

.75% 

.73% 

.95 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel . . 

.50% 

.50% 

.80% 

Oats,  No.  2  _ 

.36% 

.36% 

•44% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  _ 

19.00 

18.25 

24.00 

Spring  Bran  . . 

15  50 

13.50 

18.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

17.50 

16.00 

21.00 

Standard  Mids  _ 

14.50 

12.50 

17.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

18.50 

17.00 

22.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

15.50 

14.50 

19.00 

Red  Dog  . 

16.50 

15.50 

19.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

17.00 

16.00 

25.00 

Yel.  Hnminv . 

16.00 

15.50 

25.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

17.00 

16.00 

27.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

15  50 

15.50 

32  00 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

22.50 

23.50 

34.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

19.00 

18.00 

29.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

20.00 

19.00 

31.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

21.00 

20.00 

32.50 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 

31.50 

32.00 

33.00 

Beet  Pulp  . 

19.00 

19.00 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Unchanged 

The  hay  market  failed  to  recover 
during  the  third  week  in  February  and 
on  Saturday,  the  20th,  it  closed  with 
the  undertone  barely  steady.  Receipts 
have  been  moderate  but  the  demand  has 
been  very  limited  and  business  has 
dragged.  There  appears  to  be  a  greater 
proportion  of  small  bales  of  medium 
and  low  grade  hay.  Timothy  still  brings 
from  $13  to  $18  with  mixtures  of  grass 
or  clover  ranging  from  $11  to  $17.  Sam¬ 
ple  hay  $9  to  $11.  The  New  York  straw 
market  has  been  quiet  with  rye  straw 
at  $19  to  $20  and  oat  straw  at  $10  to 
$11.  State  alfalfa  has  been  selling  slow¬ 
ly  at  irregular  prices',  second  cutting 
being  quoted  over  a  range  of  $17  to  $20 
per  ton. 

The  Philadelphia  hay  market  has 
broken  away  from  the  old  price  and 
values  now  range  anywhere  from  $10 
to  $16  for  timothy  hay.  Rye  straw  is 
quoted  at  $13  to  $14  with  oat  and  wheat 
straw  at  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

Boston  reports  its  hay  market  con¬ 
tinuing  easy.  Arrivals  have  been  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  demands  of  the  trade  which 
has  been  light  and  considerable  stock 
has  accumulated.  Dealers  are  offering 
liberal  discounts  in  order  to  save  stor¬ 
age  charges.  The  following  prices  are 
the  official  quotations  but  concessions 
make  them  meaningless:  Timothy  $16 
to  $18.50;  Eastern  coarse  $16.50;  East¬ 
ern  medium  $16;  Eastern  fine  $15.50; 
alsyke  clover  mixed  $17.50;  red  clover 
mixed  $17. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Sold  slowly  Monday, 
steady  since  then.  Prime  $6  to  $6.75; 
others  from  $4  to  $5.75.  Bulls  about 
sustained.  Heavy  $3  to  $3.50;  others 
down  to  $2.  Cows  sustained  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  under  liberal  offerings.  Heavy 
$3.50  to  $4;  others  down  to  $1.50.  Bulk 
of  arrivals  of  low  quality. 

VEALERS— Nearby  veal  calves  have 
had  satisfactory  sale.  Prices  well  main¬ 
tained.  Prime  $9.50  to  $10;  common  to 
good  $6.50  to  $9;  others  down  to  $3.50. 

LAMBS — Steady  under  fair  demand. 
Prime  $6.75  to  $7.25;  others  down  to  $4. 

HOGS— $4  to  $5. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  VEAL 
CALVES — Supply  quite  heavy,  trade 
slow,  market  weak  and  low,  not  clear¬ 
ing  up.  Primes  9c  to  10c,  rarely  Hc- 
Others  all  the  way  down  to  4c  for  few 

CcilVGS 

DRESSED  HOT  HOUSE  LAMBS — 
In  heavier  supply,  demand  less  active 
and  market  weaker,  with  prices  bare¬ 
ly  sustained.  Most  sales  at  $6  down. 
few  choice  at  $7. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Dr.  Warren  Talks  on  Dairy  Situation  ---  Rules  for  Farm  Loans 


DR.  G.  F.  WARREN  in  a  talk  to  a 
Farmers’  Week  audience  on  February 
16,  gave  his  opinions  on  the  present  dairy 
situation.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the 
comments  made : 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  business  failure 
made  by  human  beings  is  to  project  the 
present  into  the  future.  Farmers  make 
this  mistake  just  as  other  business  men 
do.  If  cows  are  scarce  and  high  in  price, 
farmers  raise  too  many  heifers  because 
prices  look  good.  It  might  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  following  sign  posted  in 
every  barn : 

“THE  PROFIT  FROM  RAISING  A 
HEIFER  DEPENDS  ON  THE  PRICE 
OF  COWS  WHEN  THE  HEIFER  IS  A 
COW,  NOT  ON  THE  PRICE  WHEN 
SHE  IS  A  CALF.” 

“Some  farmers  are  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  this  fact.  We  need  to  provide  ma¬ 
chinery  for  getting  universal  recognition 
and  action  on  it.  This  calls  for  much  bet¬ 
ter  statistics  than  are  now  available  on 
numbers  on  cows  and  heifers  of  each  age. 
Most  of  the  money  that  they  spend  on 
agricultural  adjustments  might  well  be 
spent  in  getting  more  accurate  data  as  to 
what  we  are  to  adjust  to.” 

He  continued,  “If  this  area  is  to  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  quality  milk  sup¬ 
ply,  it  must  take  on  the  problem  of  the 
necessary  surplus,  and  the  problem  of 
unnecessary  surplus  and  shortages  due 
to  the  business  folly  which  makes  the 
dairy  cycle. 

“A  way  must  be  found  whereby  all  far¬ 
mers  will  share  the  losses  on  surpluses 
and  all  cooperate  to  prevent  shortages. 
There  are  two  possible  ways  to  proceed. 

“1.  Go  back  to  butter  and  cheese  prices 
and  throw  the  entire  responsibility  for 
milk  supply  back  onto  the  distributors. 
Each  farmer  could  then  do  exactly  as 
he  pleased  as  to  the  season  of  year  when 
he  would  produce  milk,  and  the  year  in 
which  he  would  produce  it.  His  price 
would  be  accordingly — a  butter  and 
cheese  price.  The  cities  would  then  open 
up  enough  territory  to  have  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  of  inferior  milk  always  available. 
Superior  milk  cannot  be  provided  on  a 
butter  and  cheese  price. 

“2.  Have  substantially  all  the  farmers 
in  one  cooperative  association  which  is 
financially  able  to  handle  the  surplus 
problem  and  other  problems  of  the  dairy 
industry.  If  all  farmers  were  organized,  it 
would  be  possible  to  adjust  production  to 
demand.  It  is  probable  that  some  season¬ 
al  rating  plan  would  come  into  use.  The 
farmer  could  be  paid  a  fluid  price  for  a 
certain  quantity,  with  penalties  for  ex¬ 
ceeding  or  falling  below  this  quota  and 
receive  the  surplus  price  for  his  surplus. 
This  quota  might  be  based  on  his  pro¬ 
duction  during  critical  months,  or  might 
be  determined  by  agreement.  If  he  did 
not  like  the  price  for  surplus,  he  could 
stop  producing  it.  If  all  were  organized 
and  if  there  were  a  surplus  in  the  base 
amount,  a  situation  like  the  present 
could  be  met  by  reducing  the  fluid  base 
for  everyone  by  a  certain  percentage  so 
that  again  each  man  could  reduce  the 
amount  of  his  own  surplus  if  he  desired, 
or  else  take  a  surplus  price  for  it.  This 
would  prevent  a  small  surplus  from 
bringing  chaos  in  the  industry.  This  plan 
is  being  used  in  some  markets.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  give  an  exact  outline  of 
such  a  plan,  but  merely  to  call  attention 
to  it  as  something  that  can  be  worked 
out. 

“Of  course,  one  group  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cut  its  production  if  the  others 
will  not  do  the  same.  Nor  is  there  any 
use  of  trying  to  do  it  by  exhortation. 

“The  dairy  business  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  important  single  phase  of 
New  York  agriculture.  The  long-time 
outlook  for  the  dairyman  is  good,  but 
there  will  always  be  temporary  periods 
of  trouble.  We  must  strive  to  make  these 
less  frequent  and  less  severe  so  that  the 
Industry  may  be  stabilized  as  well  as 
Improved.” 


Rules  for  Making  Loans  from 
New  Farm  Fund 

THE  regulations  governing  crop  pro¬ 
duction  loans  in  1932,  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  Act  authorizing  the  allocation 
$50,000,000,  for  these  loans,  provide 
that  loans  may  be  made  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 


all  States  except  Connecticut  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  farmers  who  can  not  obtain 
crop  production  credit  from  other  sources. 
In  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  the 
State  laws  make  no  provision  for  the 
taking  of  crop  liens,  the  security  for 
loans  which  the  act  requires. 

The  amount  of  each  loan  will  be  based 
on  the  acreage  of  specific  crops  to  be 
planted  by  the  borrower  in  the  spring  of 
1932  and  on  the  requirements  of  individ¬ 
ual  borrowers  for  supplies  necessary  in 
the  production  of  these  crops.  For  in¬ 
stance,  some  borrowers  will  have  feed 
for  workstock  but  will  need  to  purchase 
seed.  Others  will  have  seed  but  need 
funds  to  purchase  fuel  and  oil  for  trac¬ 
tors.  The  maximum  loan  to  any  borrower 
will  be  $400  and  the  total  of  loans  to  the 
tenants  of  any  land  owner  in  any  one 
county  will  be  $1,600.  The  interest  rate 
in  all  cases  will  be  5%  per  cent. 

Where  fertilizer  is  necessary  for  crop 
production  the  maximum  rates  are  $6 
per  acre  for  all  crops  except  tobacco  and 
truck  crops,  the  rate  for  tobacco  being 
$10  and  that  for  truck  crops  $20.  Not  to 
exceed  $1  per  acre  of  loans  made  at  any 
of  these  rates  may  be  used  for  repairs 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction  other  than  seed,  fertilizer,  food 
for  workstock  and  fuel  and  oil  for 
tractors. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  additional 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  materials  to 
protect  crops  from  insects  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases  where  spraying  or  dusting  is 
necessary.  These  loans  will  be  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $2  for  cotton  and  tobacco 
and  $4  for  truck  crops.  Fruit  growers 
may  borrow  not  to  exceed  $25  per  acre 
for  fertilizer  and  spraying  materials  for 
orchards  and  vineyards.  All  loans  for 
these  purposes  are  included  in  the  limit 
of  $400  on  the  individual  loan. 

Loans  will  not  be  made  to  persons  who 
did  not  engage  in  farming  in  1931,  nor 
to  minors.  Loans  for  summer  fallowing 
are  not  authorized.  The  money  loaned 
from  this  appropriation  may  not  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  livestock,  the  feeding 
of  livestock  other  than  workstock,  the 
purchase  of  machinery,  or  for  payment 
of  taxes,  debts,  or  interest  on  debts. 

Any  farmer  who  desires  to  obtain  a 
loan  will  make  application  on  a  form 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  at  the  same  time  will  execute  a  note 
in  the  amount  of  his  loan  and  will  give 
as  security  a  first  mortgage  on  his  crop 
to  be  produced  in  1932.  Application  blanks 
and  other  necessary  forms  will  be  sent, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  printed,  to  county 
seed  loan  advisory  committees  to  be  set 
up  in  each  county.  These  committees 
will  make  recommendation  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  the 
individual  applicant.  On  completion  of 
the  county  committee  certificate  on  the 
back  of  the  application,  all  papers  in 
connection  with  the  loan  will  be  sent  to 
one  of  the  several  field  offices  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Secretary  for  the  con¬ 
venient  handling  of  applications. 

Applications  for  loans  under  these  re¬ 
gulations  must  be  mailed  in  time  to  be 
received  by  the  designated  representative 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Farmers’  Seed  Loan  Office,  not  later 
than  April  30,  1932. 

The  Washington  office  will  receive  ap¬ 
plications  for  loans  from  farmers  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
Delaware-,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida. 

Your  County  agent  should  be  able  to 
give  you  any  additional  information 
needed. 


G.  L.  F.  Operates  Baltimore 
Fertilizer  Plant 

THE  G.  L.  F.  recently  purchased  the 
fertilizer  inventory  of  the  Summers 
Fertilizer  Company  in  Baltimore  and  took 
over  the  plant  on  a  rental  basis.  Beside 
mixing  its  own  fertilizer  requirements, 
the  G.  L.F.  will  supply  the  entire  tonnage 
needed  by  the  Summers  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany,  which  will  continue  as  a  separate 
institution;  Allied  Mills,  Inc.  which 
serves  Maryland,  Delaware,  Ohio,  lower 
Pennsylvania  and  parts  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia;  Burlington  County  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Produce  Company  of  New  Jer¬ 


sey;  and  Farmers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey.  Each 
of  these  concerns  will  furnish  its  own 
formula  specifications  and  will  market 
the  fertilizers  under  its  own  brand. 

In  connection  with  the  factory  there  is 
an  acidulating  unit  for  the  manufacture 
of  superphosphate.  This  allows  the  G.  L. 
F.  to  produce  a  part  of  the  large  tonn¬ 
age  required  annually  by  its  patrons, 
both  in  mixed  fertilizers  and  in  straight 
cars  of  superphosphate. 


Growers’  Market  Ends  Year 

An  interesting  session  was  had  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Growers’  Co-operative  Market, 
Inc.,  on  Tuesday,  February  16.  There  was 
a  discussion  favoring  the  extension  of 
covered  stalls  by  the  railroad  and  also 
a  talk  by  H.  E.  Crouch  who  advised 
shorter  marketing  hours  for  the  farmers 
market. 

Directors  were  elected  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  report  read,  which  revealed  that  the 
farmers’  organization  was  in  good  fin¬ 
ancial  standing,  with  $6594.56  in  the 
treasury. 

New  directors  who  will  serve  three- 
year  terms  are:  Albert  Shillroth,  West 
Krone,  and  John  Gross,  from  Erie  coun¬ 
ty;  George  Graff  and  Arthur  F.  Brick, 
Niagara  county.  Burt  Hoyt,  George  H. 
Agle  and  Stanley  Robinson  were  re-elect¬ 
ed  to  the  auditing  committee. 


Macedon  Young  Farmers  Attend 
Wayne-Ontario  Cattle  Tour 

The  Agriculture  III  Class  of  Macedon 
High  School  attended  the  tour  of  the 
Wayne-Ontario  County  Holstein  Friesian 
Club,  February  11th. 

The  Club  was  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  secure  W.  D.  Robens,  former 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  for  the  tour. 
Mr.  Robens’  home  is  in  Poland,  N.  Y., 
where  he  has  a  very  fine  herd  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Robens  was  secretary  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  while  in  that  office  he  spent 
considerable  time  in  making  the  breed 
more  popular  among  dairymen.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  dairyman,  and  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  the  breed  in  the  State  while 
on  the  tour. 

The  seventy  members  on  the  tour  visit¬ 
ed  the  following  places  where  high  pro¬ 
ducing  Holstein  Cattle  are  kept.  J.  H. 
Hemmings  and  son  of  Marion,  N.  Y., 
.9:30;  Robert  Coveny,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 
10:30;  W.  Y.  Crowell,  Manchester,  11:30; 
George  Fox  and  Son,  Macedon,  1 :30  P. 
M. ;  Donald  Walton,  Palmyra,  2:30. 

The  dinner  hour  was  spent  at  Mr.  Cro¬ 
well’s,  where  delicious  baked  beans,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  milk  were  served,  besides  the 
individual  basket  lunches. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  note  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  while  on  the 
trip.  We  dashed  from  the  icy  farms  of 
Hemmings  and  Coveney,  to  the  muddy 
farms  of  Crowell  and  Fox,  and  thence 
through  the  high  waters  of  Ganaragua 
Creek  to  Mr.  Walton’s  Farm  where,  after 
inspecting  the  cattle,  the  members  of  the 
tour  expressed  their  appreciation  for  the 
educational  and  entertaining  trip  furnish¬ 
ed  them  and  each  journeyed  homeward 
well  satisfied  with  the  day. — Lewis  H. 
Martz,  Macedon  High  School,  Macedon, 
New  York. 


Short  Course  Given 

DURING  the  past  month,  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  of  the  Waterville 
Central  School  held  a  short  course  in  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  on 
farms  and  for  adult  farmers. 

The  program  was  made  up*of  ten  ses¬ 
sions.  The  short  course  schedule  was  as 
follows :  Three  sessions  of  farm  cash 
crops  by  Professor  F.  O.  Underwood  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture;  one  session 
was  a  special  meeting  in  the  Eastman 
Auditorium  with  Director  Marsh  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  as  speaker;  one  ses¬ 
sion  on  fertilizers  and  soil  fertility  by 
Professor  H.  B.  Hartwig  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture ;  four  sessions  on  rural 
electrification  by  Professor  Jennings  and 
his  assistant,  both  from  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 


j  WGY  Features  c 

Y  Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at  f, 
(t,  12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 

J  (Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40) ;  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
y  and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
(L,  Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 

J(Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
Y  (Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 
at  12:30) — Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  at 

J  12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55); 

Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County 
Y  Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:55) 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Life  (Thurs.  at  12:55) 

/f  MONDAY— Feb.  29 

O  12:40 — “Plans  for  Adequate  Pastures  for  1932”, 

J)  Prof.  Ernest  van  Alstine,  Dept,  of 

y  Agronomy,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agri- 

(!  culture. 

'Q  TUESDAY— Mar.  I 

J)  12:35 — “Concerning  Old  Stone  Walls,”  Jared 
y  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

A_  12:45 — "It  Costs  a  Dot  to  Make  Your  Cows 
>2  Carry  Water,”  H,  B.  Little,  Manager, 

J)  Saratoga  County  Farm  Bureau. 

y  THURSDAY— Mar.  3. 

A  12:35 — “The  Enforcement  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
'5  Egg  Law,  H.  F.  Fee,  Director  Dairy 

J)  and  Food  Bureau,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of 

Y  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

(L  12:45 — “Good  Potato  Growers  Know  Their  Soil" 
Clarence  Johnson,  Manager  Schenectady 
J)  County  Farm  Bureau. 

f  FRIDAY— Mar.  4 

(L,  12:50 — “Tom  Thumb  Greenhouses,”  Miss  Ann 

V  Summers,  Rural  Service  Depts.,  Niagara 

J)  Hudson  System. 

°/  8:30— WGY  FARM  FORUM 

(L  SATURDAY— Mar.  5 
Y  12:17— WGY  4-H  Fellowship 


The  last  session  was  that  of  dairy  herd 
testing  and  record  keeping  by  K.  S.  Hart, 
the  agricultural  instructor  of  the  school. 

The  average  attendance  of  all  meetings 
of  young  farmers  and  adults  was  eigh¬ 
teen.  In  addition  seventeen  vocational 
agriculture  students  of  the  school  attend¬ 
ed.  Some  of  our  visitors  were  M.  C.  Sadd, 
Regional  Representative  of  the  G.  L.  F., 
Mr.  C.  Rose  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Fuller,  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Utica  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.,  and  Mr.  G.  Bush,  County  Agent  of 
the  Farm  Bureau. 

By  attending  this  short  course,  farmers 
had  the  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge 
in  any  of  the  courses.  The  work  given 
was  that  which  covered  the  major  en¬ 
terprises  of  this  region.  It  was  given  by 
specialists  and  represented  the  latest 
“findings”  in  the  various  fields. — Glen 
Bower,  Waterville  Central  School. 


Pheasant  Raising  Approved 

Sportsmen’s  clubs  and  conservation  so¬ 
cieties  throughout  New  York  State  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  approval  of 
the  continuance  of  last  year’s  experi¬ 
ment  conducted  by  the  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department,  which  gave  out  pheas¬ 
ant  eggs  to  boy  and  girl  members  of  the 
4-H  Clubs  and  paid  the  children  $1  for 
each  bird  they  raised  to  maturity. 

In  1931,  about  1200  children  raised  ap¬ 
proximately  12,000  pheasants.  In  each 
case  before  they  were  paid  the  birds  were 
inspected  by  a  game  protector  and  re¬ 
leased  to  proper  cover. 


New  York  County  Notes 

STEUBEN  COUNTY— There  is  not 
much  snow  yet  this  winter.  Mostly  rain 
and  sleet.  Wood  is  being  sold  at  from 
$1.50  a  cord  up  at  present.  Mail  carriers 
have  used  cars  every  day  all  winter  over 
the  routes.  Business  around  here  is  very 
dull.  Taxes  are  smaller,  than  last  year. 
Potatoes  25c,  eggs  14c.  Help  seems  to 
be  scarce  around  here. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— “The  Emer¬ 
gency  Producers  Committee”  met  again 
at  the  Payson  Hall  at  Canton,  N.  Y., 
February  6th.  Nine  more  men  were  add¬ 
ed  to  it  so  that  every  producer  has  re¬ 
presentation  no  matter  where  his  milk 
goes.  It  makes  a  committee  of  nineteen. 
They  will  meet  with  emergency  commit¬ 
tees  in  other  counties  and  a  real  con¬ 
structive  program  will  be  evolved.  No 
doubt  the  activities  of  the  Rutland  plan 
will  be  correlated  with  the  work  of  the 
emergency  committees.  Also  other  sane 
ideas,  so  that  a  unity  of  endeavors, 
State  wide  in  extent,  will  be  set  forth. 

— H.  M.  K. 


At  60  miles  per  hour,  the  average 
automobile  consumes  about  twice  as 
much  gasoline  as  when  driven  at  30 
miles  per  hour. 
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chicks 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  5th  at  end  of  January,  and  lay¬ 
ing  good  LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers. 
All  our  chicks  are  B  R  E  D  f  0  R  PROFIT 

— that  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them ;  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  nocks  State  Tested  for  Pull- 
orum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We 
know  of  no  other  large  hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are 
real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Write  for  prices.  Can  supply  “New  Hampshire  Reds” 
on  request. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.Tel.  645-5 


'fUtfS-OVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  H ATCH IN G  AN D  BREEDI N G  FO R 

Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks  F£zlT 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing.  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog,  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  NEWARK.  NEW  YORK 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


REDS  —  ROCKS  —  LEGHORNS 


Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern 
grown  disease  free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of 
plant  and  methods.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity.  Mail  name  and  address  today  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

Donglaston  Manor  Farm  R.D.  A,  Pulaski,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOODTESTED 
Heavy  Layers 
of  Uniformly 
Large  Eggs 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

Every  Breeder  Hand  Selected  and  Leg  Banded. 
20,000  Sturdy  Chicks  Every  Monday. 

‘‘Barron  Strain”  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $39.50  $78.00 

S  C.  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  C. 

White  Wyandottes  and 

S.  C.  Black  Minoreas .  9.50  47.00  93.00 

Send  only  lc  per  Chick;  Balance  C.O.D..  plus 
Postage.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Add  25c 
extra  less  than  100. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES, 

Box  G, Lewistown,  Penna 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rooks . . $  8.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas..,.. . $15.00  per  100 

Black  Giants . . . $15.00  per  100 

White  Giants . . $18.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice....$  7.00  per  100 

Guaranteed  Quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
Folder  FREE.  S.  W.  KLINE, 
Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

WiR  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $90 

R. L.  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes  2.75 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock: 

S. C.W.  &  Brown  Legh< 

S.C.  Black  Leghorns .  2.25 

S.C.  Mottled  Anconas .  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  - .  2.25 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 
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HILLSIDE  CHICKS  W^.SDH,P 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C  White  Leghorns . $  8- 100 

Parks  Str.  Br.'  Rocks  (Per  6C32)  .$10- 100 

S.  C.  Reds . - . $10-100 

_  Heavy  Mix.,  $8-100:  Light  Mix..  $6.50-100 

Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  AU 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars, 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5.  M cA LISTER VI LLE,  PA. 

Class  “A”  Clucks  and  Pullets 

-  S.  C.  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas . 8c 

fig*  Barred  Rocks  . 9c 

Assorted  Chicks  . 6c 

No  money  down.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Chicks:  6c-8c-10c-12c. 


From  200-291  Ped¬ 
igreed  Breeding, 

Pullets:  35c-45c-55c-65c. 

ped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  (4  wks.  livability  guaranteed). 
Catalog  explains  aU  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2  Box-5,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Quality  Chicks 


From  free  range  Heavy 
laying  Breeders.  Bd. 

Rocks  I00-S9;  S.C.W. 
Leghorns  IOO-$8;  Heavy  Mixed  l00-$8;  Mixed  1 00 -$7. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  Free  circular. 

Lincoln  Hatchery.  B.N.Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHICKS "ifiS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free  delivery. 
Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers  $7.00-100. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.6.  Beaver  Springs.Pa. 

rUinTQS.  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100, 
VniL.IVOj37, 50-500,  $70-1000  Barred  Rocks  $10-100, 
$47.50-500.  $90-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $8-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


/ill i/i|7fi  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $9:  Leghorns  or 
LlliLlvu  Heavy  Mixed.  $8;  Light  Mixed.  $6.  Free 
v  *  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W,  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


Fairport  “Profit’ 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 

-  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 

World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park's  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  >dTJi|T 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  I-*1 

same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  . 
tec  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  I 

Chicks.  Write  for  hill  colored  Catalog  and  Ecoooray  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
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HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ive  you  better  birds,  bigger  flocks, 
eavier  broilers,  larger  eggs — and  more 
of  them. 

Blood-tested  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds 

Also  big,  vigorous  3-weeks  old  chicks. 

Send  for  free  literature. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  FRENg^?wr29,N-  J- 


SINGLE,  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively  i 

3400  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  " 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

,  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  iay  large  white 
!  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  '• 

■  Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock.  ‘ 
Spl. feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.free  i 

Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

,  Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

5  VOW.. ....  ...until 


HAINES 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


What  Will  Eggs  Bring 
Next  Fall? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
output  is  likely  to  be  increased,  and 
that  the  feeding  ratios  may  become 
somewhat  less  profitable.  Costs  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible  without  sac¬ 
rificing  volume  of  production. 

Since  at  a  time  of  low  prices,  pro¬ 
ducts  of  low  quality  lose  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  their  value  than  the  better 
quality  products,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  raise  the  standards  of  quality  of  the 
eggs  and  poultry  marketed.  Inasmuch 
as  compensation  for  transporting  and 
distributing  poultry  products  has  not 
declined  in  the  last  two  years  as  much 
as  the  pay  of  poultry  producers,  it  will 
be  well  to  go  direct  to  consumers 
wherever  possible. 


A  Big  Egg 

A  SUBSCRIBER,  W.  H.  Benedict,  of 
Walden,  N.  Y.,  reports  finding  a 
double-yolked  egg  measuring  7  %  inches 
in  circumference  the  long  way  and  6% 
inches  in  circumference  around  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  subscriber  asks  if  any  hen  be¬ 
longing  to  a  reader  has  produced  a 
larger  egg  than  that. 

Insulation  Comes  to  the 
Brooder  House 

THE  principles  of  insulation  have 
now  been  successfully  adapted  to 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  mod¬ 
em  brooder  house,  with  the  result  that 
chicks  no  longer  face  the  dangers  of 
weather  conditions  in  the  stages  of 
early  growth.  This  tested  and  approved 
insulation  gives  the  poultryman  com¬ 
plete  control  over  ventilation,  heat  and 
moisture.  The  temperature  can  be  re¬ 
gulated  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  chicks. 
The  air  can  be  changed  without  caus¬ 
ing  drafts  or  temperature  extremes. 
Even  the  moisture  receives  attention, 
so  that  healthful  moist  air  is  assured 
at  all  times.  This  insulation  safeguards 
the  comfort,  health  and  growth  of 
chicks  in  a  way  thought  impossible  a 
few  years  ago.  Insulation  of  the  brood¬ 
er  house  is  the  most  advanced  step  in 
brooder  house  construction  which  has 
taken  place  in  many  years. 


BABY  CHICKS 
AND  DUCKLINGS 


All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS,  REDS.  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS.  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bo_x  60,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm; 
they  never  disappoint. 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns. 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  9, Richfield, Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $  8  $37.50  $70 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10  47.50  90 

L  Mix.  $7-100;  H.  Mix.  $8-100.  100%  live  delivery. 
D.  A.  STIMELING.  R.D.  A.  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 

If  You  Want  Eggs,  and  Cash  “  hamp! 

TON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN.  Day  Old  Chicks.  Cir.  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


February  for  the  Poultryman 

Begin  regular  incubation. 

Semi-annual  cleaning  of  laying  pens. 

Hatch  early  chicks  for  home  use. 

Start  early  cabbage  plants  in  cold 
frame. 

Prepare  hatching  schedule. 

Prepare  chick  sales  schedule. 

*  *  * 

Only  one  chick  disease  is  known  to 
be  transmitted  directly  from  hen  to 
chick.  This  is  pullorum  disease,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  bacillary  white 
diarrhea. 


HUSKY  CHICKS  loo%  &er'S  ?“^anteed 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  8.00-100 

Barred  and  White  Rooks  and  Reds  $10.00-100 

Special  price  on  large  orders.  L.  Mix.  $6-100;  Heavy  $7. 
JACOB  NIEMONDS  SONS,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


— Superlative  Quality  Barred 
Rocks — Single  Comb  Reds — 
Breeders  Tested  for  BWD — 
Low  Prices — Write  for  free  catalog. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

DADV  PHIfK Q  $8  per  100  up.  Thousands  hatch- 
*JrxL»  l  LUlLlVij  j ng.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery.  335  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Layers 
of  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  per  100, 
$37.50  per  500.  $70.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  ANCONAS 


Breeders  Tested — - 
-Extra  Large — Ex¬ 
ceptional  Matings — Free  Catalog — Low  Prices. 

AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Reiser’s  Brown  Leghorn  i^ond1Vfc-Breerd- 

ers  Tested — Live — Lay — Exceptional  Matings — Catalog. 

F.  KEISER,  ....  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

b^r!dbK  CHICKS  NOW  8c  EACH. 

Heavy  mixed  7c  each.  Prompt  service  C.O.D.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rt.2.  McClure,  Pa. 

GIANT  BRAHMAS 

Breeders  Tested  — - 
Two  Matings — Low  Prices — Chicks — Eggs — Catalog — Write 

GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

Barred  Blood  tested  3-$l0.50.  Eggs  360-$  15 

Rock  VOCKereiS.  a.  j.  DAY.  Auburn,  R.8,  N.  Y. 


Baby  <4?  Chicks 


95  out  of 
TOO  live 


Kerr  Chicks  are  hatched  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Reports 
from  60,000  sold  to  72  farms 
last  year  showed  a  loss  of  less 
than  five  to  the  hundred  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks. 

They  have  the  health  and 
strength  which  enables  them 
to  live,  and  thrive,  and  grow. 

Along  with  superb  health 
goes  heavy  laying.  That’s  an 
inherited  quality  in  Kerr 
Chicks  —  bred  into  them  for 
generations  back. 

Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Send  now  for  Free  Chick 
Book  with  price  list  and  all 
particulars. 

Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Camden,  N.J. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Binghamton,  N.Y, 

Middletown,  N.Y. 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
W.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested 

Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes — Anconas 
Minoreas — Orpingtons — Brahmas — Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Boat  It 

Bar.  S.C.Wh.  Leg.  $7.50  per  106 
(S.C.  Barred  Rocks  9.00  per  100 

S.C.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Mixed  $8.  per  100.  J?*'  ?ood  chiokS' 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS’ 


Chicks: 


From  Trapnested — Bloodtested  Pure 
Barron  White  Leghorns.  Prices 
-  —  Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

Wiilacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

PUirVC  rnn  too  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
InlllVd  L.W.Lr.  j8;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light  $7. 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 

TURKEYS 


TITDYEVC  Pure  bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
1  U  IxIvEi  I  >j  ragansett,  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms. 

WALTER  BROS..  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 

TITPYPVQ  — Ducks  Geese,  Guineas.  Chickens. 
1  U  IxIVL  I  O  Breeders’  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


|7-_  Cola  Mammoth  Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  poults. 
•  Or  Dale  write  for  prices  and  information.  Timer- 
man’s  Turkey  Farm.  C.H .Timerman,  LaFargeville.N.Y. 

White  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  g’Fd. 


Holland 


ite  ’ | ’ n r|/p v?  1  rices 
and  lurKeys.  H  w 


.  Anderson.  Stewartstown,  P®- 


Hnllonvl  POULTS  FOR  SALE.  Disease  free. 
W hlt6  Holland  w.  d  Timerman,  LaFargeville.N.Y. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  w* 
prices.  Free  catalog- 

ROY  PARDEE, 
lslip,L.I.,New  York 
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Every  one  of  our  16.000  breeders  has  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great  has 
been  the  success  of  our  customers  that  we 


Guarantee  98  Percent  Livability 
Up  To  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  continuous  breeding  for 
production  has  developed  a  heavy-laying  strain 
from  trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock.  You 
must  have  good  chicks  to  succeed.  Get  them 
direct  from  the  largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and  gives 
feeding  hints.  Write  today. 

RED  BIRD  FARM,  wrentham^mass. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Blood  Tested 

Free 

Range 

Flocks. 

Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C. 

White  Leghorns . 

$2.10 

$3.50 

$6.50 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks _ 

2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . . 

2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Broiler 

Chicks  . 

1.50 

3.00 

5.50 

C.O.D.  Shipments. 

100% 

live  delivery. 

C.  E. 

HOCKMAN,  Box 

306, 

MINGOVILLE. 

PA. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $11  per  100;  $31  per 
300;  $51.50  per  500:  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfelteriville,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes . _.. .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed . .  2.00  3.25  6  30.00  58 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  stock 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  40.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &.  White  Rocks . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

R.  I.  Reds  . 10.00  47.50  90 

White  Leghorns  .  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  .  6.50  31.50  60 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  $  1 .00-100.  Heavy  Mixed .  $8  00-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery,  post  paid,  order 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


AIT  AT  ITV  Tancred  Strain 

1J  U  AJu  I  JL  X  White  Leghorns.  ..  $8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . $10.00  per  100 

flllimrft  S.  C.  Reds . $10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00  per  100 

,  Light  Mixed .  $7.00  per  100 

600  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . . . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . 9.00  42.50  80 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  light  Mix  $7.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  United  Strain  Leghorns. . $8  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Special  Leghorns— WyckofT .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks . .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 7.00  35.00  70.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


SDNNYFIELD 


MAMMOTH  SINGLE  COMB 
BLACK  MINORCAS 

are  Big  Minorcas — Heavy  Minorcas — Hardy  Minorcas — 
Reliable  Minorcas — Have  Egg  Producing  ability — 
Breeders  Tested.  Write— 

SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


REGAL  DORCAS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

—Tancred — Hollywood.  White  Leghorn  Chicks — Breeders 
tested — Extraordinary  Quality — Low  Prices — Free  Catl’g. 

KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES.  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  &b’,&a'K> 

irom  200  to  274  eggs  per  year.  Hanson-DeHart  strain 
4*2  per  100.  Certified  chicks  $18  per  100.  Catalog  free. 

DANIELS  POULTRY  FARM,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED 

LIVABILITY^ 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on 


“WoIJ-Certified”  Baby  Chicks 


- prices  ever  quoted  on  “WoIf-Certl£ied”Chlcks.  Al!  pure  bre^ 

flocks,  finest  blood  strains,  big  egg  producers  and  fast  growers.  Lots  of 
vigor,  and  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  on  our  Utility  and  Quality  grades 
only.  Replace  in  7  days  at  V2  the  regular  price.  Next  7  days  at  3/4  the 
regular  price.  $1.00  per  100,  books  your  order.  Balance  shipped  C.O.D. 


Send  for  Catalog  in  Colors  Explaining  Our  New  Low  Prices 

Wolf  Hatching  &  Breeding  Farms,  Boat:  *6  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


*  *  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair— New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord.N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  price  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 


EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 


BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY:  VIGOROUS,  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50 
Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). ...$5.00 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  6.00 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . . . .  J-00 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


100 

$  9.50 

11.50 

13.50 


500 

$46.00 

56.00 

66.00 


1000 
$  90 
110 
130 


ccredited  f  JtlCks  C.O« 


WV'SPO  A  rtllTfire  with  each  one  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or 
1®  £1, Jw.  A  L>I»$v>IV3  before.  Send  $1.00  per  hundred  with  order,  pay  postman 

balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio's  best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type, 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices.  50 


Leghorns,  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas— 

Rocks,  Barred.  White  and  Buff . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  - - - - - 

Buff  Orp. ;  S.  JL.  and  Wh.  Wyandottes- . 5.75 


$4.50 

5.25 

5.25 


100 
$  8.50 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 


Heavy  Mixed  8‘/ic.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS 


500 
$42.50 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
GROVE, 


1000 
$  85.00 
100.00 
100.00 
I  10.00 
OHIO 


Tested 

Utility 

1000 

100 

1000 

9c 

8c 

7c 

9c 

8c 

7c 

11c 

10c 

9c 

12c 

11c 

10c 

13c 

12c 

11c 

KEYSTONE  VITALITY 
CHICKS  fir 

S  C.  White  Leghorns. -  10c 

S]  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  10c 

Barred  Rocks . —  12c 

S.  C.  Reds . 13c 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. -  14c 

White  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Rocks . 

Jersey  Giants . 

Partridge  Rocks . 

Healthy  Vigorous  Chicks — 100%  live  delivery  guar,  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Terms  Vi  with  order,  balance  c.o.d. 
Our  22nd  year.  Catalog  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


THIS  YEAR, 

Tsrc 


.  12c 

.  11c 

Bred  Right 

.  10C 

Hatched  Right 

14c 

Shipped  Right 

.  He 

New 

Low  Prices 

_ extra  profit  with 

our  super  layers  of  big  eggs, 
breeder  blood  tested 


Every 

_  Hens  with 

records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds* 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
2C4  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


V 


CHICKS 

lOO 

White  Leghorn . . $7.95 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks—  9.95 

Rhode  Island  Reds _ _  9.95 

White  Wyandottes . .  10.95 

Buff  Orpington  . 10.95 

Blk.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Minorca  11.95 
Prompt  Delivery.  100%  Hve  guaranteed. 
Dollar  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  List  Free 

THOMAS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  212,  BELLWOOD,  PENNA. 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

'Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.L  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annuallv.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .,$2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37  $70 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 


THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


AT  SAVINGS  strong  Healthy 

■  Chicks  from  money¬ 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
CM.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix  $7-100 ;  Heavy  Mix  $8-100.  100%  live  delivery. 
P  P  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
'  '  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  our  i  200  breeders.  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  chalky  white  eggs.  Circular 
free.  Write  for  prices.  Visitors  welcome 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  pac.h  box's 


COCKERELS 


S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Hollywoods,  from 
R.O.P.  Breeders.  Certified  $3.00. 


Supervised  $2.00.  Chick  Folder  free. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  FRIENDSHIP.  N.  Y. 


“Chicks  That  Grow.” 


Bd.  Rox,  Leghorns,  Reds. 
Wyandottes.  Giants,  Cat¬ 


alog,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  O.  Cooley-.Frenchtown.N.J. 


f  ARGE  EGGfi 

M*JI  21  YEARS  BREEDING 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  depntew  jerEeV^ 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

from  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns.. ..$  8.00  $37.50  $70 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix . $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A _ $  8.00  $  70.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A A _  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A. .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  AA. .  12.00  110.00 


Prepaid  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  Paai 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  fU  nr  pp 

Hampshire  Reds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Reds.  Orpingtons. 
Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


O.P.B. 
CHICKS 


O.P.B.  Chicks  are  direct  from  the 
source  of  breed  improvement,  the 
Official  Poultry  Breeders.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Poultry  Department  _  of 
Cornell  University  have  been  selecting 
the  parents  of  O.P.B.  chicks  for  14 
yrs.  This  is  your  guarantee  of  quality. 


SEVEN  VARIETIES 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
White  Holland  Turkeys 


A  52  page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Write  M.  C.  Babcock,  Secretary,  Box 
311  A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COOP 

Official  Voultry 


Our  chicks  from  Bloodtested  Tan- 
™  cred.  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holter- 
w*  man,  and  other  famous  bloodlines, 
grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay 
better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our 
chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buy¬ 
ing  others  ?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  the 
U.S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks  Write 
today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards.  Dept.  210.  Crandall,  Ind. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  lOO 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _ $  8 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain _ $  8 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . . . $10 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . . . . . $  8 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _ _ _ $  6 


%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 


S.C.  Brown  Leghorns . . 

..  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

S.C.  Rooks  and  Reds . .. . 

..  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

White  Wyandottes . 

..  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

..  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . 

..  4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . 

..  4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  14.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  —Best  Income  2193 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  White  &  Barred  Rocks. 
Reds,  White,  Silver  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Giants  and  Sussex. 

$6.00  per  hundred  and  up 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Established  1906 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


20TS  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  6 'Ac  AND  UP 

—We  ship  C.O.D.  Live 
delivery.  "Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices. 

World's  best  strains.  Also 
baby  ducklings.  Write  for  literature. 
XAIOtv  20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY, 

Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


RARY  PHIPVQ-sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records 
336  eggs_  low  prices.  Quick  ship¬ 
ment.  Guaranteed  to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your 
money  refunded.  Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  Mg 
white  eggs.  Hatching  eggs.  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and 
males  half  price.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOG  and  SPECIAL  PRICE  BULLETIN. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Bloodtested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W  HOLTZAPPLE,  Box  62,  ELIDA.  OHIO 


RARY  20  lbs-  starting  mash  free  with  each  100 
i  chicks.  Wh.  Leghorns  Baron  Strain  $10; 
rmrif?Wh  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes;  Wh., 
jjujy  anci  Barred  Rocks  $11  per  100. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  lave  delivery  guaranteed. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM  :  LaFargeviUe,  N.  Y. 
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Heart  of  the  North  -By  William  Byron  Mowery 


The  robbing  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
steamer,  “Midnight  Sun ,”  by  six  un¬ 
known  bandits  took  the  passengers  by 
surprise.  The  mate  of  the  steamer ,  the 
only  one  to  offer  resistance,  was  killed 
instantly ,  and  the  rich  cargo  of  gold  dmst 
and  furs  was  carried  away  up  the  river. 

Alan  Baker,  Sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance,  for  seven 
years,  had  confidently  expected  command 
of  the  post  the  year  before.  However, 
Haskell,  a  newcomer  to  the  force  and  to 
the  North,  had  been  given  the  covetea 
lieutenancy . 

Alan's  engagement  to  Elizabeth  Spauld¬ 
ing.  the  sister  of  a  former  comrade,  was 
a  surprise  to  everyone  sne  wishea 
him  to  leave  the  force  and  nis  loved, 
work  and  enter  business  in  the  States. 
Alan’s  arguments  were  getting  weaker, 

After  hearing  about  the  robbery,  he  or¬ 
ders  a  patrol  to  make  ready  and  bursts 
in  on  his  superior  with  the  news. 

Haskell  resents  Alan’s  plans  for  the 
capture  of  the  robbers  and  gives  new  or¬ 
ders  exactly  contrary.  Alan  goes  with  the 
patrol  wondering  if  the  bandits  had  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  post  where  Joyce  MacMillan 
lives. 

*  *  * 

To  Alan  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that 
Bill  in  his  haste  and  excitement  had 
made  a  mistake  about  those  men  being 
strangers  to  everyone  aboard  the 
steamer.  It  didn’t  look  possible.  There 
simply  were  no  strangers  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  When  any  newcomer  started 
down  north  over  the  Three  Rivers 
route,  the  Police  quietly  made  it  their 
business  to  find  out  who  he  was.  In 
summer  a  few  hardy  trappers  went 
from  Edmonton,  via  the  Athabasca, 
Slave  and  Mackenzie,  to  Hershell  Is¬ 
land  in  the  Arctic;  but  the  season  was 
too  early  for  them.  The  Norman  oil 
rushes  had  ebbed  several  years  ago, 
and  their  riffraff  and  shady  elements 
had  completely  vanished.  Only  the 
permanent  population  remained — trap¬ 
pers,  traders,  a  few  prospectors  and 
people  on  government  or  mission  ser¬ 
vice.  The  country  itself  might  be  huge 
as  a  dozen  states,  but  all  the  routes 
into  it  were  guarded,  and  in  respect 
to  its  people  it  could  have  been  a  cross¬ 
roads  hamlet,  where  Jean  Baptiste 
knew  precisely  how  many  muskrat 
pelts  Sandy  MacDonald  had  taken  in 
last  year.  Alan  himself  was  personally 
acquainted  with  every  one  of  the  few 
dozen  whites  from  Chipewyan  to 
Arctic  Aklavik. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  possibly 
these  men  had  come  down  north  by 
plane.  It  was  possible.  Alert  prospec¬ 
tors  and  big  mining  companies  were 
using  aircraft  all  through  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  Northwest  Territories;  and  even 
traders  were  using  planes  in  place  of 
dog  team  and  canoe.  But  somehow  he 
had  a  conviction  that  these  bandits 
had  not  done  so.  Airplane  movements 
in  the  western  provinces  were  too 
strictly  supervised,  and  licenses  were 
issued  only  to  people  of  repute.  All 


along  the  northern  edge  of  the  city 
country  the  Police  posts  were  keeping 
an  especially  sharp  watch  on  aircraft, 
guarding  against  whisky  smuggling  to 
the  Indians  and  against  big-game 
hunters  flying  in  to  kill  wild  swans  or 
slaughter  caribou  out  of  season.  More¬ 
over,  from  what  Bill  said,  these  six 
men,  uncouth  and  shaggy-barked,  were 
not  of  the  swift  clever  type  of  bandits 
who  would  use  planes. 

There  was  an  added  argument,  the 
weightiest  of  all,  against  these  men 
being  strangers.  They  knew  this  coun¬ 
try,  knew  it  intimately.  It  took  years 
to  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  so  huge 
a  region.  But  they  knew. 

Alan  concluded :  “They  aren’t 
strangers,  of  course.  Bill  just  made  a 
mistake.” 

Half-hidden  between  two  blanket 
packs  Constable  Whipple  sat  fingering 
his  rifle,  peering  ahead  anxiously,  as 
though  at  any  moment  he  expected  to 
meet  the  outlaw  canoes  here  on  the 
Mackenzie.  Alan  watched  him  with 
something  of  scorn  in  his  eyes.  He 
thoroughly  despised  the  constable,  not 
so  much  for  his  timidity  as  for  his 
sycophancy.  At  Endurance  Whipple 
was  constantly  spying  upon  the  other 
men,  listening  with  long  ears,  report¬ 
ing  everything  that  happened  and  a  lot 
that  did  not. 

Burgoon,  sitting  beside  Whipple,  was 
entirely  unconcerned  and  apathetic.  It 
made  no  discoverable  difference  to  him 
whether  he  was  policing  up  barracks, 
or  going  along  to  capture  six  outlaw 
riflemen,  or  lying  on  the  grassy  terrace 
swiping  his  hat  at  bumblebees.  Alan 
often  had  wondered  how  Burgoon  had 
ever  got  into  the  “Awkward  Squad,” 
and  how,  once  in,  he  had  ever  got  out 
of  it.  He  was  an  inoffensive  Neander- 
thaler,  slow,  dull,  but  honest  and 
obedient. 

Leaning  forward  in  the  wheel  seat, 
Frank  Pedneault  was  watching  ahead, 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  ice  and 
floating  trees.  A  reckless  soul  with  a 
thirst  for  speed,  with  all  the  proverbial 
luck  of  a  drunken  man  in  avoiding 
disasters,  with  quick  coordination  of 
brain  and  hand,  Pedneault  had  a  gen¬ 
ius  for  running  the  swift  Police  launch. 
And  he  was  happy  now,  in  his  element 
now;  and  he  had  sufficient  excuse  for 
his  demoniac  driving.  With  hat  pulled 
low  over  his  eyebrows  and  a  dead  pipe 
clenched  in  his  teeth,  he  was  laying  a 
scarlet-and-gold  streak  down  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  tearing  through  waters  peril¬ 
ous  with  heavy  ice-pans  and  half-sub¬ 
merged  trees  and  miniature  icebergs 
from  tributary  overfalls. 

On  either  side,  the  spruce-clad 
shores  a  mile  away  were  a  shimmering 
dark-green  under  the  warm  sun,  with 
gleams  and  patches  of  silver  from 
stances  of  canoe  birch.  Trout  creeks 
came  stair-stepping  down  from  the 
flanking  hills  to  join  the  stream  of 
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streams,  La  Gran’  Riviere  en  Bas.  Lit¬ 
tle  black  bears  were  ambling  along 
the  far  shores,  followed  by  scavenger 
foxes.  Belly-deep  in  shoal  water  an 
occasional  deer  or  broad-faced  moose 
or  a  caribou  that  had  strayed  from 
the  general  migration,  stood  watching 
the  man-thing  scud  swiftly  past,  far 
out  in  the  middle,  like  some  gargan¬ 
tuan  water-bug. 

Forty  miles  below  Endurance, 
sweeping  near  to  shore  around  a  great 
bend,  Alan  looked  ahead  and  sighted 
the  Midnight  Sun  out  in  midstream, 
plowing  steadily  up  south.  At  his  ges¬ 
ture  Pedneault  swerved  the  launch 
and  snubbed  its  headlong  speed,  and 
Bill  began  unlashing  one  of  the  can¬ 
oes.  As  the  two  craft  drew  nearer, 
Alan  rose  up  and  signaled  that  he 
wished  to  come  aboard  the  steamer. 
The  boat  stopped,  a  ladder  was  let 
down.  Paddling  across  in  the  birch- 
bark,  he  and  Bill  hurried  up  on  deck. 

Margaret  Fournier  was  safely  back 
on  board.  Several  of  the  men,  hastily 
patching  one  of  the  smashed  canoes, 
had  followed  up  the  Alooska  a  mile 
and  found  her  on  a  willow  island 
where  the  bandits  had  set  her  off. 

When  Alan  came  on  deck,  almost 
his  first  sight  was  of  Jimmy  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  little  girl,  perched  upon  a 
pile  of  cargo,  showered  with  care  and 
attention  from  everyone.  As  he  glanc¬ 
ed  at  the  tiny  golden-haired  tot,  Alan 
thought  of  her  mother  dying  less  than 
a  year  ago,  of  her  young  father  cut 
down  today  by  an  outlaw’s  bullet;  and 
he  had  a  swift  vision  of  the  bleak  or¬ 
phanage,  the  friendless  and  homeless 
life,  which  lay  ahead  for  her,  now 
that  Jimmy  was  dead.  He  remembered 
one  savage  November  day  last  fall  at 
Endurance  when  he  buttoned  her  snug¬ 
ly  inside  his  greatcoat  and  took  her 
up  to  his  cabin,  and  remembered  how 
broad  was  Jimmy’s  smile  at  his  for¬ 
mer  partner  playing  with  his  child. 

He  was  not  deceived  by  the  atten¬ 
tion  she  was  getting  now.  Everyone 
was  all  sympathy  for  her  today,  but 
that  would  cool  mighty  quick;  and 
then  she’d  be  thrown  into  some  or¬ 
phanage,  maybe  along  with  halfbreed 
and  Indian  children.  Alan  thought, 
“She’s  Jimmy’s  child;  Jimmy  was  my 
partner;  it’s  up  to  me  to  do  something 
about  her.” 

With  nothing  more  definite  than  this 
in  mind,  he  directed  Ashmun,  the 
white-haired  skipper:  “You  put  her  off 
at  Endurance  tonight.  Give  her  to 
Elizabeth.  Say  I’ll  be  back  in  two  or 
three  days.” 

Following  the  old  captain  below,  he 
stepped  softly,  hat  in  hand,  into  the 
one  well-fitted  cabin  of  the  steamer. 
The  realization  of  death,  which  Bill’s 
report  had  made  him  feel  only  to  a 
degree,  crept  over  him  with  a  chill 
shudder  as  he  entered  the  dim  room; 
and  it  swept  over  him  like  an  engul- 
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fing  wave  as  he  stepped  up,  haltingly, 
to  the  berth  there  and  bent  over  the 
still  form  of  a  comrad.  The  slight  cold¬ 
ness  which  had  arisen  between  him  and 
Jimmy  when  the  latter  bought  out, 
was  forgotten  now,  and  he  remember¬ 
ed  Jimmy  only  as  a  trail  partner  and 
a  quiet  gentle  soul  and  the  most  utter¬ 
ly  fearless  man  he  had  ever  known. 

Stone-silent  he  stood  beside  the 
berth  looking  down  for  the  space  of 
half  a  minute,  sick  at  heart,  his  eyes 
blurring.  Why  had  it  been  Jimmy  who 
was  cut  down? — a  young  man,  a 
young  father,  the  best  and  bravest  of 
them  all.  This  fiat  of  an  inscrutable 
fate  seemed  an  awful  injustice,  a  mon¬ 
strous  cruelty;  and  a  bitter  rebellion 
welled  up  in  Alan,  hardened  though  he 
was  to  grim  reality.  It  seemed  to  him 
there  was  no  justice  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  man’s  own  attempt  at  it. 

Then  like  a  small  whisper  in  his  loss, 
a  thought  came,  edged  with  pride  in 
Jimmy  and  the  manner  of  his  death: 

“ You  were  the  only  one  who  drew  a 

gun.  You  knew  they’d  kill  you . a 

belt-gun  against  six  rifles;  but  you 
stood  up  and  shot.  You  were  always 
that  kind;  and  so  was  Curt.  Now 
you’re  both  gone;  now  I’m  alone,  of 
us  three - ” 

The  desolution  was  unbearable. .  Bill 
following,  he  turned  and  went  out  of 
the  cabin. 

In  the  companionway  Father  Clav- 
erly,  waiting  for  him,  asked  gently: 

“You  want  Jimmy  to  be — his  lob- 
stick  to  be  there  at  Fort  Endurance, 
Alan,”  And  when  Alan  nodded,  he  pro¬ 
ffered:  “Then  I’ll  see  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  What  faith  was  Jimmy?” 

Alan  hesitated.  Jimmy  had  been  of 
no  faith,  except  perhaps  the  faith  of 
shooting  square  with  people,  of  person¬ 
al  bravery,  of  clean  self-respecting 
manhood.  Alan  felt  that  the  question 
of  creed  was  of  no  import,  but  he 
could  not  say  this  to  Father  Claverly, 
whom  he  deeply  respected. 

He  said,  “I  think,  Anglican.” 

“In  that  case.  . .  .Brother  Holland  of 
the  Aklavik  Mission  is  on  the  steamer; 
I’ll  ask  him  to  stop  off  at  Endurance.” 
He  shook  Alan’s  hand,  and  said:  “God 
go  with  you  and  Bill  and  the  others 
on  what’s  ahead.  If  we’ve  little  crime 
like  this  in  our  country  here,  it’s  be¬ 
cause  we  have  men  like  you,  and  like 
Jimmy  was,  to  punish  it.” 

Still  feeling  the  chill  of  that  dim 
room  below  and  seeing  that  silent  form 
in  the  berth  there,  Alan  went  out  in¬ 
to  the  sunshine  of  the  deck.  A  grim 
mood  had  come  over  him,  a  mood  shot 
through  with  personal  and  deadly  in¬ 
tention.  He  was  no  longer  merely  the 
stern  and  efficient  representative  of 
the  law.  Vengeance,  a  burning  and 
righteous  vengeance,  had  entered  his 
heart.  Those  moments  in  the  cabin  be¬ 
low  had  been  like  a  call  to  him,  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Dishwashing  Time  Becomes  a  Family  “Sing” 


ONE  of  our  readers  sent  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  about  a  good  habit  which 
she  has  gradually  developed  in  her  lit¬ 
tle  girls.  This  old  world  certainly  needs 
all  the  music  it  can  get  and  this  is 
what  one  mother  has  done  towards  her 
share  in  making  the  days  bright  with 
song: 

“When  my  little  girls  were  aged 
about  four  and  five  I  had  them  begin 
to  help  me  wash  the  dishes.  They  never 
liked  it,  and  tried  my  patience  greatly. 
When  they  reached  school  age  and  be¬ 
gan  their  singing  lessons  the  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  make  their  dish  wash¬ 
ing  a  singing  period.  So  the  girls  and 
I  sang  something,  either  a  song  they 
were  practising  on  at  school,  or  a  se¬ 
lection  of  our  own.  Songs  of  the  sunny 
south,  our  national  songs,  all  the  old 
familiar  ones,  were  our  choice.  Yankee 
Doodle,  Suwanee  River,  Jesus  Loves 
Me,  etc.,  were  their  daily  theme.  Don’t 
say,  mothers,  that  you  have  no  voice 
and  can’t  sing.  Neither  can  I,  but  I 
could  carry  a  tune  and  make  a  noise. 
And  the  children,  God  bless  them,  call¬ 
ed  it  SINGING. 

“I  remember  once,  away  back  at  the 
beginning,  my  husband  came  in  and 
eyed  us  as  if  he  were  in  great  pain, 
groaned  “Gawsh!”  very  expressively, 
and  had  urgent  business  at  the  barn. 
Now,  that  is  eight  years  ago,  and  to- 


Smart  Simplicity 


dress  PATTERN  NUMBER  2656  is 
one  of  the  very  acceptable  designs  for  the 
youthful  figure.  The  original  model  was 
made  of  figured  silk  crepe.  However, 
sheer  woolen  or  rough  crepe  silk  would 
oe  equally  acceptable  for  this  simple  day 
dress.  The  pattern  may  be  had  in  sizes 
16,  18,  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 -inches  bust, 
ize  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  ma- 
erial  with  y2  yard  of  binding.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  additional 

*  °f  our  new  spring  fashion 

^w&logue.  Address  Pattern  Depart- 
“Sht,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
'■a*HTy  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


day  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  sing, 
and  it  amuses  me  to  have  my  friends 
remark  sometimes,  “Why  how  happy 
they  appear  to  be  at  their  work.  They 
act  as  if  they  enjoyed  it.”  Of  course, 
they  might  have  outgrown  their  quar¬ 
relling  over  the  dish  washing,  and  their 
distaste  for  the  job.  But  I  am  mighty 
thankful  I  had  that  inspiration,  when 
I  look  at  them  today,  singing  and  hap¬ 
py  at  the  little  household  tasks  they 
perform.  I  say  “little,” — what  task  is 
big  when  it  is  attacked  in  a  happy  con¬ 
tented  frame  of  mind?” — E.  M.  Y. 


Recommended  Recipes 

THESE  recipes  are  suggested  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
because  they  furnish  Vitamin  B,  need¬ 
ed  especially  by  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers  if  the  babies  are  to  thrive.  In 
fact,  everybody  needs  this  vitamin 
which  occurs  in  good  milk,  eggs,  cit¬ 
rus  fruits,  tomatoes,  green  leafy  vege¬ 
tables,  green  peas,  green  asparagus, 
in  short,  fresh  vegetables  in  general. 
Whole  grain  cereals  are  rich  in  this 
vitamin  and  should  be  used  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways. 

Spanish  Sauce  (for  Omelet) 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 
4  tablespoons  bacon  fat 
3  tablespoons  flour 
2  cups  canned  tomatoes 
1  No.  2  can  peas 
Chopped  parsley 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Cook  the  onion  in  the  fat  for  a  few 
minutes.  Sprinkle  the  flour  over  the 
onions  and  blend;  then  quickly  stir  in 
the  tomatoes  and  canned  peas,  and 
simmer  for  about  10  or  15  minutes. 
Add  the  chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  serve  at  once  over  the  omelet 
or  scrambled  eggs. 

Scalloped  Onions  and  Peanuts  v 

6  medium-sized  onions 
1  cup  peanuts,  ground 
1  tablespoon  melted  butter 
or  other  fat 
1  tablespoon  flour 
1  cup  milk 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  bread  crumbs 
Skin  the  onions,  cook  in  boiling  salt¬ 
ed  water  until  tender,  drain,  and  slice. 
Make  a  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  milk, 
and  salt.  In  a  greased  baking  dish 
place  a  layer  of  the  onions,  cover  with 
the  peanuts  and  sauce,  and  continue 
until  all  are  used.  Cover  the  top  with 
crumbs  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  about  20  minutes,  or  until  the 
crumbs  are  golden  brown.  Serve  from 
the  baking  dish. 

Whole  Wheat  Scrapple 

1  pound  ground  cooked  pork 
3  cups  cracked  wheat 
6  cups  broth  from  pork 
3  teaspoons  chopped  onion 
2  teaspoons  salt 

teaspoon  black  pepper 
Vz  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning 
Cook  the  cracked  wheat  in  the  broth 
from  the  pork  for  one-half  hour.  Com¬ 
bine  the  pork  and  the  wheat,  add  the 
seasoning,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Place 
in  a  mold  which  has  previously  been 
rinsed  with  cold  water.  When  the  mix¬ 
ture  has  set,  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
brown  in  fat  in  a  frying  pan. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

call  of  a  partner  dead  to  a  partner 
living. 

With  a  dozen  men  crowding  around 
to  listen,  he  questioned  Skipper  Ash- 
mun  briefly. 

“Bill  said  these  men  were  strangers. 
That  can’t  be.  Didn’t  you  recognize 
them  at  all?  Haven’t  you  got  some 
idea  who  they  were?” 

“Alan,  I  positively  never  seen  a  man 
of  ’em  till  I  looked  up  and  there  they 
stood  p’inting  their  weepons  at  us. 
And  I  see  just  about  everybody  that 
goes  up  and  down  the  river.” 

The  other  men,  old-timers  from  a 


dozen  different  points  along  the  Great 
Waterways,  nodded  to  what  Ashmun 
said. 

Alan  questioned,  “They  use  any  dis¬ 
guise — m  asks,  handkerchiefs,-  any¬ 
thing  like  that?” 

“No  sir,  Alan,  they  didn’t.  They 
wasn’t  shaved  real  fresh,  but  that 
wouldn’t  keep  me  from  knowing  ’em 
if - ” 

“They  just  don’t  belong  here,”  a 


An  Oilcloth  Laundry  Bag 


THE  particular  laundry  bag  shown 
has  two  unusual  features;  its  coat- 
hanger  arrangement  allows  for  swing¬ 
ing  on  the  closet  rod  (rather  than  that 
it  should  occupy  wall  space  or  pop  in¬ 
to  view  on  the  inside  of  a  closed  door), 
and,  with  snaps  across  the  bottom,  it 
may  be  emptied  in  an  instant.  The  bag 
is  of  fabric-like  oilcloth  with  an  open¬ 
ing  slit,  as  in  the  illustration.  Stamped 
oilcloth  for  the  bag  is  17  inches  wide 
by  22  inches  long,  with  black  bias-tape 
binding  and  black  silhouettes  of  a 
chubby  baby  laundress  and  her  wash, 
to  be  appliqued.  Instructions  for  as¬ 
sembling  the  bag  are  included  with 
the  materials. 

M725  Oilcloth  Materials  and  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  Laundry  Bag  50  cents. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


trade  cut  in.  “And  they  never  showed 
up  in  this  country  till  they  pulled  this 
trick.  We  been  talking  it  over;  no¬ 
body  ever  seen  ’em,  and  that’s  that! 
You  wouldn’t  forgit  ’em;  they’re  a 
queer  outlandish  bunch.  Short  of  ’em 
dropping  out  of  the  sky,  damned  if  I 
can  figger  ’em!” 

“And  they  knowed  the  lay  of  the 
land  like  a  book,”  another  man  spoke 
up.  “That’s  the  queerest  part  of  ’t.” 

Alan  was  fairly  staggered.  Bill  had 
reported  accurately.  The  men  were 
strangers.  Impossible  or  not,  they  were 
utterly  unknown  here. 

How  under  heaven  could  six  men  en¬ 
ter  this  country  unknown,  unseen? 
Then,  granting  they  had,  granting 
them  strangers,  how  did  they  come  to 
know  the  lay  of  the  land  so  perfect¬ 
ly?— where  to  strike,  when  to  strike, 
how  to  escape  by  a  straight  shoot  to 
their  one  superlative  refuge,  the  Thal- 
Azzah. 

In  all  his  years  of  Police  service  he 
had  never  met  quite  so  dark  a  circum¬ 
stance  as  this. 

He  thought  of  the  possibility  that 
someone  acquainted  with  this  country 
was  behind  the  scenes,  directing  every¬ 
thing.  But  that  did  not  explain  who 
these  six  strangers  were  or  how  they 
had  got  into  this  far  northern  wilder¬ 
ness  without  leaving  one  track  or  clue. 

Oblivious  to  the  score  of  people  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  and  give  him 
their  version  of  the  robbery,  Alan 
hurried  across  to  the  ladder.  The  sun 
was  inching  down  the  western  sky;  the 
day  was  passing;  those  two  outlaw 
canoes  had  a  lead  of  many  long  hours. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Yes,  indeed — Fels-Naptha  is  the  wisest 
kind  of  washday  bargain.  It’s  a  bargain 
in  extra  help.  Try  it  next  washday!  Send 
two  cents  for  a  handy  soap  chipper  and 
a  sample  bar.  Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Dept. 

1-2-27,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SAVES  YOUR  HANDS 
-YOUR  CLOTHES 
-AND  YOU! 


WALL  PAPER 

Send  for  big  FREE  sample 
book  showing  a  large  selection 
of  patterns  suitable  for  any  room 
in  the  home.  Remarkably  low 
prices. 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO., 
Dept.  A.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


“Finger-Tip”  Support  for 


Inventor 


Yes, 

Brooks 
Automatic  Air- 
Cushion  Appliance  ex¬ 
erts  a  gentle,  yielding  but 
firm  “finger-tip”  support  ov« 
the  rupture  which,  in  man 
cases,  acts  as  an  agent  in  reliei 
ing  and  curing  reducible  ruj 
ture.  Do  you  want  new  fre< 
dom,  safety  and  comfort  in  wor 
and  play?  Then  do  what  ov< 
8,000,000  Brooks  customers  di 
—  try  it  at  home  Free  10  dayi 
WRTTF  tor  details  of  10-Dl 

¥V  XVI  X  Ej  Free  Trja]>  Free  Bri 
enure, sent  m  plain, sealed  envelopi 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CC 
359  State  St.,  Marshall,  Micl 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbv 

90* 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  call¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  7*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEAOTY  BUSH 


3  for 

$1.25 


Handsome,  new  Shrub,  immensely  popu¬ 
lar.  Bears  beautiful  pink  flowers  on 
slender  graceful  branches.  Strong,  vigorous  bushes,  50c 
each;  3  for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  49th  Year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  241,  PULASKI,  N,  Y. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


98' 

#  IL  f  To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 

We  Pay  Postage 
Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


American  agricultur. 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults,  Try  one. 
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A  New  Opportunity 

\ 

for 

LOCAL  ADVERTISERS/ 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 

Zone  Plan' 

Offers 

local  advertising  coverage  thru  12  separate 

zone  editions 


American  Agriculturist  is  now  publishing  editions  for  twelve  separate 
zones  as  designated  by  the  map  above.  Advertising  space  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  an  attractive  rate  for  one  or  more  of  these  zones.  This  plan 
offers  a  new  opportunity  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others  whose 
trading  area  is  confined  to  one  or  more  zones  and  who  could  not  use  the 
entire  circulation  of  American  Agriculturist.  American  Agriculturist  cir¬ 
culation  reaches  farm  homes  in  the  territory  as  designated  once  each 
week  throughout  the  year,  and  because  of  its  prestige  as  a  farm  mag¬ 
azine  over  a  long  period  of  years,  is  sure  to  gain  for  an  advertiser  an 
excellent  acceptance  for  his  goods  or  services. 


CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Zone 

Circulation 

Page 

Vz  Page 

Vi  Page 

Long  Island . 

$  21.84 

$  10.92 

None 

Po’keepsie-Newburgh  . . , 

.  ..  12,569 

80.08 

40.04 

8  20.02 

Albany . 

109.20 

54.60 

27.30 

Utica  . 

43.68 

21.84 

10.92 

Watertown  . 

65.52 

32.76 

16.38 

Syracuse  . 

.  .  17,269 

109.20 

54.60 

27.30 

Binghamton  . 

. .  14,947 

94.64 

47.32 

23.66 

Elmira  . 

58.24 

29.12 

14.56 

Rochester  . 

72.80 

36.40 

18.20 

Buffalo  . 

123.76 

61.88 

30.94 

Total  New  York  State 

Zones  Circulation  .  . . . 

.  .  124,415 

New  England  States  . . . . 

18,166 

109.20 

54.60 

27.30 

Pa.-N.J.-Del.-Md . 

22,029 

138.32 

69.16 

34.58 

Minimum  Space  Vs  ^age 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


First  Aid  in  the  Home 


What  to  do  for  Bums 

1.  If  the  burn  is  severe  or  extensive, 
send  for  the  doctor. 

2.  Apply  carron  oil,  boracic  acid 
ointment,  lard,  butter,  vaseline,  flour, 
bismuth,  alum,  sodium  bicarbonate,  or 
any  other  soothing  or  protective  sub¬ 
stance. 

3.  Remove  the  clothing  carefully 
from  the  burned  surface,  so  as  not  to 
tear  the  skin.  If  it  adheres  to  the  skin, 
immerse  the  part  in  warm  water  or 
oil,  until  it  softens  and  can  be  removed. 

4.  Keep  the  hands  and  all  materials 
surgically  clean. 

5.  If  the  burn  is  slight,  smear  the 
oil  over  the  damaged  skin,  apply  gauze 
and  bandage  securely  so  as  to  exclude 
all  dirt. 

6.  Redress  every  day,  taking  great 
care  to  avoid  infection  and  damage  to 
the  wound. 

Croup 

1.  Place  the  child  in  a  tub  of  warm 
water. 

2.  Apply  cold  compresses  to  the 
throat. 

3.  Give  an  emetic.  One  teaspoonful 
of  mustard  flour  to  a  pint  of  water — 
as  much  as  the  child  will  take — is  a 
good  emetic;  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand, 
one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  to 
four  ounces  of  molasses  or  honey — a 
teaspoonful  every  fifteen  minutes  un¬ 
til  vomiting  is  produced. 

4.  If  attacks  recur,  have  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

Earache 

1.  At  the  first  twinges  of  pain  apply 
a  hot-water  bottle,  a  hot-salt  bag,  or 
a  hot  plate  to  the  ear. 

2.  If  the  pain  increases,  mix  one 
part  of  carbolic  acid  with  seven  parts 
of  glycerine  and  drop  a  few  drops  into 
the  ear. 

3.  Vapor  of  chloroform  may  be  found 
effective  in  relieving  the  pain.  Place 
a  bit  of  cotton  in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe, 
saturate  it  with  chloroform,  and  with 
your  mouth  over  the  bowl,  force  the 
vapor  through  the  pipe-stem  into  the 
ear  of  the  victim. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  drugs,  gently 
pour  a  little  warm  water  into  the  ear 
canal,  from  a  spoon,  or  use  a  fountain 
syringe  raised  just  above  the  level  of 
the  ear. 

5.  Do  not  use  oils,  as  these  interfer 
with  surgical  measures,  should  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  necessary. 

6.  Consult  the  doctor. 

Foreign  body  in  the  eye 

1.  Rub  the  other  eye. 

2.  If  the  foreign  body  does  not  wash 
out  with  the  tears,  fill  a  glass  even 
full  of  clean,  preferably  boiled,  water, 
have  the  victim  place  the  face  against 
the  top  of  the  cup,  with  the  eye  im¬ 
mersed,  and  wink  vigorously. 

3.  If  the  object  can  be  seen,  remove 
it  with  the  corner  of  a  clean  handker¬ 
chief. 

4.  If  unsuccessful  in  removing  it,  let 
the  victim  see  a  doctor. 

Fainting 

1.  Place  the  sufferer  flat  on  his  back 
with  head  slightly  lower  than  feet. 

2.  Give  him  all  the  fresh  air  possible. 

3.  If  he  can  swallow,  give  him  a 
stimulant,  such  as  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  in  half 
a  glassful  of  water,  pouring  a  few 
drops  at  a  time  into  his  mouth. 

4.  Smelling  salts,  fanning,  bathing 
the  face  with  cold  water,  or  gently 
slapping  it  may  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  circulation. 

Fever  Blisters 

1.  In  the  early  stage  apply  alcohol, 
spirits  of  camphor,  cologne,  or  other 
alcoholic  lotion. 

2.  If  the  blisters  continue,  apply  bor¬ 
acic  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  zinc  ox¬ 
ide,  saltpeter,  or  alum. 

3.  Avoid  touching  the  blisters  with 
grease  or  water.  Do  not  handle. 

Poisoning 

1.  To  produce  vomiting,  give  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mustard  flour  in  a  half  pint 
of  warm  water.  Or  give  thirty  grains 


of  zinc  sulphate  or  powdered  ipecac 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  repeat 
in  half  an  hour  if  the  first  dose  does 
not  produce  vomiting.  If  none  of  these 
are  at  hand,  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
table  salt  in  a  half  pint  of  tepid  water. 

2.  For  carbolic  acid  poisoning,  give 
half  an  ounce  of  epsom  salts  or 
Glauber’s  salt  in  a  glassful  of  warm 
water.  Lacking  these,  give  white  of 
egg  in  large  quantities  of  warm  water. 

3.  For  iodine  poisoning,  give  large 
quantities  of  common  starch  in  water. 
White  of  egg,  especially  if  taken  mixed 
with  milk,  is  also  valuable. 

4.  For  wood  alcohol  or  “hootch” 
poisoning,  give  an  emetic  (1)  and 
quantities  of  strong  coffee.  Keep  the 
victim  warm  and  apply  heat  to  the 
chest  over  the  heart. 

5.  Omit  food. 

6.  Send  for  the  doctor. 

Poisoning,  Food  or  Ptomaine 

1.  Give  a  large  quantity  of  tepid 
water  to  which  mustard  flour  is  added 
in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
pint  of  water.  If  mustard  is  not  at 
hand,  use  the  same  amount  of  baking 
soda.  Sticking  the  finger  down  the 
throat  may  help  to  produce  vomiting. 

2.  Put  the  sufferer  to  bed  and  keep 
quiet  after  the  stomach  and  bowels 
have  been  emptied. 

3.  Omit  food  for  several  hours  after 
the  symptoms  have  been  relieved. 

4.  If  the  symptoms  are  severe,  send 
for  the  doctor. 

Ivy  Poison 

1.  Dip  gauze  or  a  clean  cloth  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  the  fluid  extract 
of  Grindelia  robusta  to  six  parts  of 
water,  or  in  a  solution  of  washing  soda, 
and  lay  it  on  the  affected  part. 

2.  To  relieve  the  itching,  apply  a  so¬ 
lution  of  a  tablespoonful  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  to  one  quart  of  water. 

Lumbago,  or  Backache 

1.  Put  the  sufferer  to  bed. 

2.  Rub  capsicum  vaseline  on  the  af¬ 
fected  region. 

3.  Apply  a  towel  wrung  out  of  water 
as  hot  as  can  be  endured,  for  fifteen 
minutes  out  of  every  two  hours,  chang¬ 
ing  every  few  minutes.  Keep  this  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  dry  towel. 

Frost-bite,  or  Chilblains 

1.  Paint  the  chilblains  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine  crystals,  collodion,  and 
ether  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains 
of  the  iodine,  to  an  ounce  of  collodion, 
and  two  drahms  of  ether. 

Sore  Throat 

1.  Give  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil, 
or  a  rectal  injection  of  warm  soapy 
water. 

2.  Have  the  sufferer  gargle  the 
throat  every  hour  with  hot  water,  to 
which  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  ad¬ 
ded — a  teaspoonful  to  half  a  pint  of 
water. 

3.  Paint  the  throat  twice  a  day  with 
one  part  of  tannic  acid  to  twenty  parts 
of  glycerine. 

— Dr.  Copeland’s  Health  Book. 


A  “Dude”  Ranch  for  Vermont 

Time  was  when  the  establishment  of 
a  so-called  “dude  ranch”  in  Vermont 
would  have  been  looked  upon  with 
much  disdain.  Just  now  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Rice  Farm  at  Dummers- 
ton,  near  Brattleboro,  is  to  be  set  up 
as  a  vacation  colony  for  horseback 
riders — just  like  those  we  read  about 
in  the  West — is  the  sort  of  news  every¬ 
body  likes  to  hear.  It  means  business 
and  improvement  of  property  without 
competing  with  local  farm  industry. 
The  farm  contains  500  acres,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  with  adjoining  owners 
will  make  approximately  2,000  acres 
available  for  riding  purposes.  The 
large  house  is  to  be  made  into  a  club 
house,  cottages  will  be  built  for  guests, 
and  a  trout  pond  for  fly-fishing  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plan.  The  corporation  is 
headed  by  H.  C.  Converse  of  Brain¬ 
tree,  Mass.,  and  Guy  W.  Betterly  is 
named  as  farm  manager. 

The  amount  of  milk  trucked  to  New 
York  City  has  increased  ten  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


About  Civil  Service  Exams 


SUBSCRIBERS  are  asking  us  about 
the  reliability  of  a  number  of  schools 
which  claim  to  fit  students  for  taking 
civil  service  examinations.  The  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  gives 
the  following  information: 

First,  those  who  contemplate  taking 
such  a  course  should  first  learn  when 
an  examination  is  scheduled  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  are  interested  in.  Information 
can  be  secured  at  any  post  office  or 
custom  house  in  any  city  of  the  first 
or  second  class.  (If  you  cannot  get  to 
such  post  offices,  which  are  located  in 
the  larger  cities,  you  can  get  the  in¬ 
formation  by  writing  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.) 

No  school  can  truthfully  guarantee 
appointment  in  the  classified  civil  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
states  that  the  list  of  those  eligible  to 
appointment  for  most  civil  service  po¬ 
sitions  is  already  so  large  that  further 
examinations  will  not  be  held  in  the 
near  future. 


About  Bank  Notes 

Does  the  failure  of  a  bank  call  in  at 
once  all  notes  regardless  of  maturities? 
Is  my  note  to  a  bank  for  a  loan  to  ma¬ 
ture  one  year  hence  liable  to  be  called  in 
if  the  bank  fails? 

T  is  our  understanding  that  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  a  bank  does  not  affect  the  ma¬ 
turity  date  of  negotiable  papers  due 
to  the  bank. 


Charged  With  Fraud 

A  SUBSCRIBER  recently  asked  for 
information  about  the  United 
Investment  Assurance  System.  Upon 
inquiring  of  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  we  learned  that  Stephen  J. 
Richards,  Charles  W.  Seager  and  Mar¬ 
garet  L.  Powers,  who  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  United  Investment  Assur¬ 
ance  Trust  and  Founders  Securities 
Trust,  have  been  arraigned  on  charges 


for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  All 
three  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  were  released  to  await  trial,  which, 
we  understand,  opened  on  Wednesday, 
February  3rd. 

This  concern  was  started  in  1927. 
One  subscriber  who  inquired  about  the 
company  had  invested  $880  with  them. 

We  plan  to  keep  our  readers  informed 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  trial.  We  hope 
the  money  our  subscriber  invested  has 
not  been  lost. 


Prompt  Action  Gets 
Chicken  Thief 

INFORMATION  has  just  come  to  us 
of  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  our 
subscriber,  Mr.  L.  D.  Trimmer  of  Mid¬ 
dle  Valley,  N.  J.  Mr.  Trimmer  returned 
home  late  at  night,  heard  his  dog  bark¬ 
ing,  and  found  Irvin  Beam  coming  out 
of  the  chicken  house.  Mr.  Trimmer  gave 
chase  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
neighbors  captured  Beam  and  found 
three  chickens  in  his  coat. 

Beam  pled  guilty  and  the  last  we 
know  was  in  Morris  county  jail  await¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 
Prompt  action  of  this  sort  will  do  more 
than  anything  we  know  of  to  discour¬ 
age  chicken  stealing. 


Atkinson  Received  Six 
Months  Sentence 

“Have  been  reading  in  different  issues 
of  your  magazine,  accounts  of  different 
ones  being  swindled  by  this  so  called 
Darker  alias  Atkinson.  He  came  to  my 
house  on  November  7,  1931  and  claimed 
to  be  representing  the  Boston  Travel  Bu¬ 
reau,  promising  to  send  me  tourists  and 
collected  $8.00  for  printing  circulars  and 
gave  me  a  receipt  for  same.  Like  others, 
I  became  suspicious  and  wrote  into  the 
Boston  police.  They  informed  me  there 
was  no  such  bureau  located  at  180  State 
St.,  Boston,  and  that  this  man  was  un¬ 
der  arrest,  having  passed  a  worthless 
check  in  Massachusetts. 

“Two  ladies  in  an  adjoining  town  were 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  January  1932 


NEW  YORK 

H.  I.  Brown,  Burlington,  Flats  . $  6.00 

(Pay  for  fruit  bushes) 

Mrs.  Harry  White.  Kings  Ferry  .  1.98 

(Refund  on  order  of  clothes) 

R.  M.  Akins,  Ogdensburg  . .  10.00 

(Refund  of  deposit  on  chicks) 

A.  L.  Jones,  Delanson  . .  6.00 

(Pay  for  potatoes) 

L.  H.  Merritt,  Chenango  Forks  .  20.00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

F.  A.  Monahan,  Cameron  .  15.00 

(Complaint  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Agatha  Simon,  Long  Eddy  .  2. 88 

(Refund  on  order  of  clothes) 

Stanley  Reynolds,  Randolph  .  10.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  dog) 

T.  L.  Graham,  Delhi  .  5.56 

(Refund  on  order  of  dog) 

Josef  Franken,  Ohio  .  50  00 

(Refund  of  deposit  on  real  estate) 

Milton  Magoon,  Ellenburg  Center  .  3.00 

(Complaint  adjusted) 

Miss  Pauline  Carr,  Randolph  .  2.75 

(Refund  on  order  of  water  heater) 

C.  C.  Albright.  Lysander  .  67.63 

(Pay  for  cabbage) 

W.  D.  Fremont,  Wells  . . .  25.00 

(Pay  for  Christmas  trees) 

H.  W.  Tanner,  Oxford  .  8.76 

(Partial  payment  for  eggs) 

F.  D.  Benson,  Dover  Plains  .  37  95 

(Refund  on  order  of  radio) 

Mrs.  Grace  Storrs,  Coleman  Station  2.00 

(Partial  payment  on  account) 

Lloyd  V/alker,  Westdale  .  51.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

F.  S  Jayne,  Florida  . . .  19.75 

(Refund  on  stove) 


Mrs.  F.  W.  Smith,  Altmar  .  .  71.82 

(Pay  for  pine) 

Glenn  Carter,  Marathon  .  10.80 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

K.  E.  VanDerveer,  Baldswinsville  .  13.50 

(Refund  on  order  of  pullets) 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Hutchins,  Woodsville  4.13 

(Pay  for  cavies) 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Douglass.  Freeville  2.20 

(Refund  on  returned  crates) 

Leon  VanNess,  Weedsport  .  5.00 

(Refund  on  pullets) 

Mrs.  Glenn  Bancroft,  Ear Ivi lie  .  5.60 

(Pay  for  rabbits) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Leslie  Giles,  Tioga  .  5.00 

(Refund  of  deposit  on  accordion) 

A.  C.  Depew,  Ulster  . .  15.00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  of  non-receipt 
of  batteries) 

F.  E.  Gunn  . .  50.00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  lighting  plant 
complaint) 

H.  B.  Beall,  Dilliner  .  2.60 

(Refund  on  order  of  tobacco) 

NEW  JERSEY 

A.  B.  Adams,  Moorestown  .  85.09 

(Complaint  adjusted) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

C.  A.  R.  Simmons,  Washington  . 1 .  9.70 

(Order  for  roofing  paper  filled) 

CONNECTICUT 

E.  L.  Haddad,  South  Coventry  5  00 

(Refund  on  order  of  musical  instrument) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

0.  I.  Trombly,  Etna  .  61.81 

(Stock  certificate  equivalent  to  amount 
of  account  issued  in  lieu  of  each) 


Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  Is  Involved 


NEW  YORK 

R.  D.  Felts,  Copake  Falls 

(Order  for  oil  filled) 

Chas.  Byer,  Fort  Plain 

(Order  for  carbide  adjusted) 

Luke  Collins,  North  Clymer 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  express 
charges) 

Alfred  Brandt,  Greene 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

D.  S.  Owen,  Boston 
(Order  filled) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kreuzer,  Morehouseville 
(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  battery) 

Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham,  Harpersfield 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Alfred  Currie,  Walton 

(Order  for  stationery  partly  filled) 


Mrs.  H.  L.  Lewis.  Lowville 
(Order  filled) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
G.  E.  Eastman,  Rome 
(Order  filled) 

Mike  Mills,  Mill  Village 
(Complaint  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Robert  Lute.  Ebensbnrg 
(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  plants) 
Mrs.  Ray  Rabell,  Cambridge  Springs 
(Order  of  clothing  filled) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Robert  Waddington,  Woodstown 

(Order  for  aluminum  ware  filled) 
Mrs.  Clark  Linaberry.  Washington 
(Order  for  household  ware  filled) 
Mrs.  Harry  Hance.  Washington 
(Order  for  household  ware  filled) 


also  swindled  of  $15  each  by  this  same 
man.  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  print  in  your  next  issue  what 
sentence  was  meted  out  to  this  man 
Atkinson  we  hear  so  much  about.” 

MR.  ATKINSON,  according  to  a  let¬ 
ter  received  from  T.  Manning,  chief 
of  police  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  received 
a  sentence  of  six  months  in  the  House 
of  Correction  in  Greenfield.  Chief  Man¬ 
ning  also  informed  us  that  warrants 
were  pending  against  this  man  from 
Providence  and  he  believed  from  Maine. 
Possibly  these  will  be  pressed  after  this 
sentence  is  served. 


Avoid  Sending  Gash 

THERE  is  always  some  danger  that 
money  will  be  lost  when  it  is  sent 
through  the  mail.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  coins.  May  we  therefore  sug¬ 
gest  that  when  you  have  occasion  to 
send  money  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  either  for  subscriptions,  patterns, 
embroidery,  trespassing  notices,  or  in¬ 
surance  policies  that  you  send  either  a 
check  or  postal  money  order.  Where 
amounts  are  very  small,  stamps  will 
be  acceptable. 


No  Reply 

WE  have  several  claims  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  sold  farm  produce  to 
G.  Stanley  Hinman  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
These  claims  have  been  referred  to  Mr. 
Hinman.  The  last  word  we  had  from 
him  was  December  26,  1931,  and  our 
subscribers  have  not  yet  received  pay 
for  their  produce. 


T  wo  busy  cleaners  instead  of  one — that’s 
Fels-Naptha.  That’s  why  it  turns  out  a 
fresh,  sweetly  clean  washj  —  without 
hard  rubbing!  Send  two  cents  for  a 
handy  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar. 
WriteFels&Co.,Dept..  1-2-27  ,Phila.,Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address.  ' 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Room  25,  Le  Roy,  N,  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 


WANTED  TO  RENT — fully  equipped  dairy  farm  on 
shares,  located  in  New  York.  Write  WILLIAM  H. 
WHITE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  route  2. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS — Get  my  new  list  of  200  farms  and  village 
homes  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region.  F.  C.  MCCARTHY, 
115  Metcalf  Bldg.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or  easy 
terms.  Free  literature;  mention  state.  H.  W.  BYERLY, 
30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


140-ACRE  VALLEY  DAIRY  FARM  Columbia  County. 
New  York.  2  miles  from  Canaan,  on  good  gravel  road, 
Albany  and  Pittsfield  easy  drive.  Mail,  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity.  60  acres  fertile,  machine-worked  loam  crop  land, 
40  acres  stream-watered  pasture,  40  acres  woodland. 
Pleasant  10-room  house,  dairy  barn,  10-cow  stable, 
garage,  all  buildings  good.  $3500.  Investigate  easy-pay- 
ment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Free,  Strouts  Big  New  Catalog — 1000  Unusual  bar¬ 
gains.  Handsome  farm-estate  212  acres  costing  wealthy 
owner  $70,000;  lovely  14-room  residence,  2  baths,  steam 
heat,  3  large  barns,  6-room  house  &  bath,  3-room 
cottage.  Broad  fields  capable  heavy  production,  valuable 
wood,  good  water,  loads  of  fruit.  Only  $12,500  with 
horses.  46  registered  cattle,  valuable  equipment,  crops; 
part  cash.  Picture  pg  21.  Write  today. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Dairy  barn  work.  To  take  care 
cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock.  GEO.  CRAMER, 
Sidney,  Box  35.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION  in  office  of  Western  New  York 
concern  selling  to  farmers  by  mail.  Hatchery,  nursery 
or  seed  house  preferred.  BOX  27,  o/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


POSITIONS  WANTED— The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  27th  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M. 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE — A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
hook  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W.  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6V2  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO..  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS.  Save  half.  Free  samples. 
Circular.  Postpaid  service.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  OLD  KENTUCKY— Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50  Pipe  free.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah.  Ky. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.. 
Yerkes,  Penna. 


GOLD  LEAF — GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia.  Ky. 


OLD  TOBACCO — Mellowed  in  bulK.  Guaranteed. 
Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10.  $1.40.  Handpicked 
chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Scraps  8c.  DEW- 
DROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  five 
pounds  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  received. 
FORD  FARMS,  S-68,  Paducah,  Ky. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  DaUastown,  Pa. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10 
lbs.  $1.75.  CIGARETTE  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  May- 
field,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  Smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 


SMOKING,  10  lbs.,  $1.00.  Chewing  10,  $1  25. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  Fifty 
Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


Additional  Classified 


ville.  Pa.  .  . 
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With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


( Continued  from  Page  7) 

land.  And  so  long  as  they  have  been 
able  to  find  a  market  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts  at  satisfactory  prices  they  have 
prospered. 


LIwac  'Pei  tvto 


Has  Its  Drawbacks 

State  control  would  mean  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  dairy  farms;  it  would  mean  that 
the  State  could  place  a  limit  upon  the 
amount  of  milk  that  each  farmer  could 
produce  for  the  market;  it  would  mean 
the  acceptance  of  a  price  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Commission.  It 
would  destroy  to  a  certain  extent  free¬ 
dom  of  action. 

The  present  chaotic  conditions  of  the 
dairy  industry  is  disastrous.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  prevent  it  through 
voluntary  co-operation.  I  offer  this 
plan  of  State  Control  as  a  possible 
way  out  of  a  desperate  situation.  I 
hope  that  it  will  bring  forth  open- 
minded  discussion.  This  problem  is 
vital  to  every  milk  producer  in  the 
state;  it  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
earnest  thought  and  action  of  all,  not 
by  waiting  for  some  one  to  do  it  for  us. 

— Charles  S.  Fayerweather. 


What  Is  Sold  Must  Be 
Bought 

The  enclosed  clipping  is  an  example  of 
the  contribution  that  some  of  the  cattle 
dealers  are  making  to  help  increase  the 
surplus  in  milk  and  dairy  cows  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed. 

HE  clipping  which  our  subscriber 
sent  was  an  advertisement  of  a  cat¬ 
tle  sale  which  in  part  read  as  follows: 
“We  have  consigned  to  this  sale  one 
load  of  Jersey  cows  from  an  accredit¬ 
ed  area,  shipped  direct  from  Michigan; 
a  load  of  Holstein  bloodtested  and  ac¬ 
credited  Iowa  cows  shipped  direct  by 
parties  in  Iowa;  and  one  of  the  best 
loads  of  cows  that  was  ever  shipped 
out  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.” 

We  already  have  more  cows  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  than  are  needed 
to  supply  market  demands.  In  fact, 
milk  which  could  be  absorbed  as  fluid 
milk  was  a  heavy  burden  which  forced 
down  the  price  which  all  dairymen  are 
getting  for  milk.  Let  us  not  forget, 
however,  that  cattle  dealers  are  in  the 
business  to  make  a  living  and  that  it 
is  an  entirely  honest  way  of  making  a 
living.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  cat¬ 
tle  dealers  are  merely  supplying  a  de¬ 
mand.  None  of  them  are  importing 
carloads  of  cows  from  other  states  un¬ 
less  they  are  reasonably  sure  that 
dairymen  will  buy  them. 


Bran  As  a  Hay  Substitute 

HAY  was  a  good  crop  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  last  year  and  the  quality  was 
good,  also.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be 
some  of  our  readers  who  were  short  of 
good  hay  this  winter.  If  such  is  the 
case,  it  might  be  well  to  know  that 
bran  at  the  present  low  prices  is  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  substitute. 

If  possible,  some  hay  should  be  fed, 
of  course,  but  if  there  is  plenty  of  good 
silage,  and  when  bran  is  cheap  as  it  is 
at  present,  the  amount  of  hay  mav  be 
cut  down  or  almost  eliminated  without 
damage  to  the  cow. 


Results  of  experiments  with  dairy 
cattle  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  show  that  in  heavy  cottonseed 
meal  feeding  the  ration  should  carry  a 
liberal  supply  of  vitamin  A  or  a  closely 
related  dietary  factor  found  in  cod  liver 
oil  and  high  quality  alfalfa  hay. 

*  *  * 

The  winter  season  calls  for  good  care 
and  feeding  of  the  dairy  cows.  Careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  proper  bal¬ 
ancing  of  rations,  to  the  water  supply, 
and  the  general  cow  comfort.  Profit 
dollars  increase  with  attention  to 
details. 

*  *  * 

The  dairy  sire  should  be  from  an¬ 
cestors  with  greater  producing  capacity 
than  the  cows  in  the  herd.  Choose  the 
sire  with  great  care.  Unless  proved  or 
from  good  producing  ancestors,  his 
daughters  cannot  develop  into  good 
cows. 


and  you  will  choose  G.L.F.  START¬ 
ING  and  Growing  mash  for  your 
chicks  this  spring: 

1«  It  is  a  complete  chick  food  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  necessary  vitamins,  proteins, 
minerals,  and  energy-yielding  feeds  the 
chick  can  use.  No  expensive  supple¬ 
ments  are  required. 

2*  It  produces  rapid  and  balanced 
growth  including  full  feathering,  sturdy 
bone  development  and  the  degired  pig¬ 
mentation. 

3#  Chicks  like  this  feed.  They  eat  it 
readily  from  the  start,  and  the  healthy 
chick  has  only  two  uses  for  food— energy 
and  growth. 


£)•  Contains  only  fresh  ingredients. 
Each  shipment  is  mixed  on  the  same 
day  it  is  shipped  into  your  community. 

6.  It  is  unexcelled  for  broilers.  Feed 
as  an  all  mash  ration  for  most  rapid 
growth. 

7*  It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  bat¬ 
tery  or  colony  brooding.  It  is  built  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  rearing  con¬ 
ditions. 

8*  The  open  formula  for  this  feed  has 
been  developed  by  the  College  Poultry 
Feed  Conference  Board. 

9«  Millions  of  chicks  are  reared  on 
this  feed  each  year. 

io.  If  you  want  a  feed  which  does 
everything  expected  of  a  special  chick 
starter  and  yet  costs  less  use — 


4.  It  is  easy  to  feed.  Use  as  an  all  mash 
feed  for  the  first  four  to  six  weeks.  Then 
add  grain  gradually. 


G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash 

INGREDIENTS — Freshly  milled  wheat  bran  and  wheat  flour  middlings,  fancy  yellow  corn  meal 
(the  entire  kernel),  heavy  low  fibre  ground  oats,  powdered  limestone,  salt,  Dairylea  powdered  skim 
milk,  high  protein  meatscraps  (contains  liver  meal),  vacuum  dried  white  fish  meal,  and  cod  liver 

oil  reinforced  in  Vitamin  D. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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G.LF. 


Treat  LAME  HORSE 
while  he  WORKS 


Horse  keeps  working  while  being 
treated  with  old  reliable  Absorbine 
— never  blisters  nor  removes  hair. 
Brings  quick  aid  in  relieving  mus¬ 
cular  soreness,  swellings,  other  ail¬ 
ments  of  strain  or  sprain.  Antiseptic 
to  aid  healing  of  open  sores,  galls, 
cuts.  Economical.  Little  goes  far. 
Any  druggist.  Large  bottle,  $2.50. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Post  YourFartti 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can 
buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are 
in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  prices  on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either 
to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


2-27-32 


Incubators 
Brooder  stoves 
Battery  brooders 
Poultry  feeds 
Drinking  fountains 
Metal  nests 
Egg  cases 
Worm  remedies 
Lice  remedies 


Disinfectants 
Poultry  fencing 
Rat  exterminators 
Feed  hoppers 
Baby  chicks 
Poultry  houses 
Cel-O-Glass 
Fiex-O-Glass 
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STATE 
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The  Outlook  for  1932 

Some  Figures  and  Suggestions  That  Will  Help  You  Plan 


Editor’s  Note — This  is  a  part  of  the 
Agricultural  Outlook  Report  as  prepared 
by  V.  B.  Hart,  M.  C.  Bond,  L.  M.  Vaughan, 
and  P.  V.  Kepner  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Other  parts  of  the 
outlook  will  be  found  on  subsequent  pages. 

THE  general  price  level  of  the  United 
States  has  gone  back  to  the  prewar 
level.  In  a  period  of  generally  rising 
or  falling  prices,  wages  do  not 
change  so  soon  as  does  the  general  price 
level.  Freight  rates  and  other  handling  costs 
are  made  up  principally  of  wages.  There¬ 
fore,  in  a  period  of  declining  prices,  costs  of 
distribution  of  farm  products  and  farm  sup¬ 
plies  tend  to  remain  relatively  high  com¬ 
pared  with  prices  received  by  farmers.  In 
December*  1931,  New  York  farm  prices 
were  22  per  cent  below  pre-war  prices,  but 
the  cost  of  distributing  food  was  68  per  cent 
above  the  pre-war  level.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  adjustments  needed  in  New  York  agri¬ 
culture  are  those  of  reducing  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  of  producing  farm  products 
with  less  hours  of  labor. 

Dairy 

The  retail  price  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
market  was  well  maintained  through  1931, 
but  owing  to  lower  wholesale  prices,  to 
lower  prices  for  surplus  products,  to  a 
greater  percentage  of  surplus,  and  to  de¬ 
clining  Class  I  prices  in  markets  outside 
New  York  City,  returns  to  dairymen  aver¬ 
aged  from  25  to  30  per  cent  less  in  1931 
than  in  1930. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms  in 
New  York  State  continued  to  increase  dur¬ 
ing  193  !•  The  estimate  for  January  1,  1932, 
was  1,411,000,  which  was  3  per  cent  more 
than  for  the  previous  year  and  6  per  cent 
more  than  for  January  1,  1930.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  cows  has  been  increasing  since 
1927,  largely  because  more  heifers  have 
been  raised. 

The  low  point  in  the  number  of  heifers 
was  in  1926  when  there  were  only  168,000 
yearling  heifers.  The  number  of  heifers  on 
farms  increased  each  year  to  January  1, 
193°,  when  245,000  were  reported,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  46  per  cent  over  the  number  in 
1927.  Only  213,000  yearlings  were  reported 
on  January  1,  1932,  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent  in  one  year.  This  year  farmers  have 
one  yearling  heifer  to  each  6.6  cows,  which 
appears  to  be  less  than  enough  to  maintain 
dair  y-cow  numbers  in  New  York  State. 

I 

• ,,  ■ 


The  price  of  dairy  cows  in  New  York 
reached  a  peak  in  September  1929,  at  $135 
a  head,  and  has  since  steadily  declined.  The 
average  farm  price  for  January  1932  was 
$60  a  head,  or  less  than  half  the  price  re¬ 
ported  for  September  1929.  Indications  are 
that  prices  for  cull  cows  will  continue  low 
throughout  the  coming  year. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1931,  the  price 
of  New  York  cows  was  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  above  the  pre-war  price,  whereas  the 
average  price  in  the  United  States  was  a 
little  below  the  pre-war  price.  Thus,  New 
York  State  was  a  good  place  to  sell  dairy 
cows,  and  the  net  imports  of  24,637  cows 
for  1931  were  about  10,000  greater  than  in 
I93°-  . 

During  the  forty-five  years  previous  to 
1930,  milk  consumption  increased  at  the  rate 
of  4.5  per  cent  a  year  and  cream  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  a  year.  The  consumption  of 
milk  in  the  New  York  market,  as  indicated 
by  receipts  of  milk  by  truck  and  rail,  were 
about  the  same  in  1931  as  in  1930  and  about 


2  per  cent  greater  than  in  1929.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  cream  was  about  1  per  cent 
greater  in  1931  than  in  1930  and  the  same 
as  in  1929. 

Surplus-milk  products  return  less  to 
dairymen  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  fluid  milk,  and  for  two  years  a  larg¬ 
er  proportion  of  the  milk  has  been  sold  as 
surplus.  Furthermore,  the  prices  of  surplus- 
milk  products  have  been  falling  for  more 
than  two  years.  The  average  price  of  butter 
(28  cents  a  pound)  for  1931  is  a  decline  of 
40  per  cent  over  the  recent  peak  of  butter 
prices  reached  in  1927  and  1928.  Cheese 
prices  also  have  dropped  about  40  per  cent 
in  the  past  three  years,  and  evaporated-  and 
condensed-milk  prices  about  20  per  cent.  In 
the  last  two  months  of  1931,  the  retail  price 
of  milk  in  New  York  City  was  reduced 
from  15  cents  to  12  cents  a  quart. 

With  falling  retail  prices  for  milk,  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  centered  on  distributing- 
charges,  which  have  remained  high.  'The 
( Continued  on  Page  3) 


The  Fruit  and  Crop  Outlook 


FROM  1910  to  1930  the  number  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  the  barreled-apple  States 
decreased  47  per  cent  and  in  the  boxed- 
apple  States  43  per  cent.  Most  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  boxed-apple  States  has  been 
since  1920  and  is  partly  due  to  the  removal 
of  fillers.  The  average  production  for  1927 
to  1931  was  33  per  cent  less  in  the  barreled- 
apple  States  and  217  per  cent  more  in  the 
boxed-apple  States  than  for  1908  to  1912. 
Production  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
decreased  3  per  cent  during  this  period.  This 
small  decrease  in  production  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  55  per  cent  of  the  trees  in 
the  boxed-apple  States  were  non-bearing  in 
1910  as  compared  with  13  per  cent  in  1930. 

With  increasing  competition  from  other 
fruits  and  from  foreign  countries,  difficul¬ 
ties  in  marketing  large  crops  of  apples  may 
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be  expected  to  continue.  High  quality  in 
barreled  apples  from  Nova  Scotia  and  other 
competing  countries  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  farmers  of  New  York  ship  only 
good-quality  apples  well  packed. 

Any  new  plantings  in  New  York  State 
should  be  confined  to  well-drained  soils  and 
to  those  varieties  finding  favor  on  our  mar¬ 
kets  and  adapted  to  New  York  conditions. 
Growers  should  not  try  to  economize  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  sprays  or  the  quantity 
of  material  used. 

The  New  York  State  grape  crop  for  the 
year  1931  was  the  largest  since  the  record 
year  of  1926,  and  was  30  per  cent  larger 
than  the  1930  crop.  The  total  crop  for  the 
year  was  98,70x1  tons.  The  California  crop 
was  only  three-fifths  of  the  previous  year’s 
crop.  There  is  but  little  prospect  of  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  price  of  grapes  under  the 
present  methods  of  utilization  until  produc¬ 
tion  and  demand  are  brought  more  nearly 
in  line. 

It  is  apparent  that  with  the  low  prices 
prevailing  only  the  better  vineyards  can  be 
ma.de  to  pay  a  labor  return.  Improved  mar¬ 
keting  methods  and  some  attention  to  other 
enterprises  may  help  those  in  the  grape 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Better  Hay- 

More  Milk 


CUT  EARLY 

By  cutting  your  timothy  when 
it  is  just  beginning  to  head, 
it  produces  good,  palatable 
hay,  high  in  protein.  But,  un¬ 
less  fertilized,  the  yield  of 
this  early-cut  hay  will  be  low. 


USE  CYANAMID 

By  using  Aero  Cyanamid 
you  can  cut  your  timothy 
early  without  sacrificing 
yield.  The  hay  will  be 
better,  more  palatable  and 
much  higher  in  protein. 


Fertilized  with  Aero  Cyanamid  and 
cut  at  the  early  heading  stage,  your 
timothy  will  have  milk  -  producing 
qualities  approaching  thoseof  alfalfa. 


Top-Dress  Your  Grass  Hay  With  300  Lbs.  of  Aero  Cyanamid 
As  Soon  As  The  Ground  Thaws  Outl 
Cut  It  early  .  .  .  Graze  or  cut  the  aftermath 


Write  for  Booklet.  For  further  information  on  any  phase  of  hay  land 
and  pasture  management  write  J.  B.  Abbott  at  his  dairy  farm, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  or  in  care  of 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN 
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CLIP  THE  COUPON 

ALMOST  every  day,  questions 
have  to  be  faced  of  how  to  buy 
things  needed  for  farm  and  home 
most  profitably  and  economically. 
Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  The  advertisements  tell 
you  what  changes  are  being  made 
to  better  the  products,  where  you 
can  get  them  and  how  much  you 
should  pay.  Only  advertisements  of 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  They  contain  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  almost  any  phase  of 
farming  and  homemaking.  Make  use 
of  them — it  will  cost  you  little  or 
nothing  to  make  inquiries  and  the 
knowledge  you  gain  will  prove  a 
great  savings  in  time  and  money. 
And  when  you  write  advertisers, 
clip  the  coupon  and  say  you  saw 
the  ad  in 

Americas! 

Agriculturist 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double-thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

THE  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hot  bed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  Tidewater  Gulf  Red  Cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised  tight- 
fitting.  No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides 
absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc  Double-thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  '  construction 
material  or  complete  erection.  Including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1857  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Maules  Seed  Book 


Tffie] 


finest  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and  garden 
—also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops  and 
highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid  from 
now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to  you 
from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

WM.  HENRY  WIAULE 
,  ■yffVff'  469  IWaulc  Bldg, 
a glLadTmMt  Ve  grtablrs.Y’-*  V 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S»r«*|lWaSe.tod«y 


Plows)!  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
SeedS  »  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Cultivates  %  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen.^ 

Mows  Hay  \  EASY  TERMS 

and  LawnSS  Walk  orRide-HighClearancel 
Free  Catalog-Does  Belt  Work  3 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  - 

Jdinneapolis,Mian.  PhiladelphiaJPa.  NewYprk.N.Y. 

321)7  Como  Ave.  24S1  Chestnut  St.  224  Cedar  St. 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly. 

500 — 63c  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  -:-  TIFT0N,  GA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  vou  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


W ith  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Growing  Vegetable  Garden  Crops 


LETTUCE  is  decidedly  a  cool  season 
crop.  Plant  it  early  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
Leaf  lettuce  is  a  surer  spring  crop  than 
head  lettuce.  Prizehead,  in  spite  of  its 
name,  is  leafy,  and  a  very  good  variety 
for  the  home  garden.  The  leaves  show 
a  touch  of  red.  If  warm  weather  comes 
early  the  heading  variety  will  not  do 
well,  but  may  be  used  for  leaf  lettuce 
if  they  fail  to  head.  The  chances  of 
success  are  good  if  you  start  plants 
under  glass,  using  May  King  or  Sala¬ 
mander  two  early-heading  varieties. 
Big  Boston  is  a  good  fall-heading  kind. 

Lettuce  thrives  best  in  soils  which 
have  a  good  supply  of  humus  or  par¬ 
tially  decayed  plant  material.  Even  on 
well  manured  soils,  a  good  commercial 
fertilizer  not  too  high  in  potash  should 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to  every 
forty  square  feet.  If  a  good  supply  of 
manure  is  lacking,  use  twice  as  much 
fertilizer.  Lettuce  which  is  well  fed  and 
well  supplied  with  moisture  grows 
quickly  and  is  crisp  and  tasty.  If 
checked  in  growth  it  becomes  hitter.  It 
is  important  to  keep  the  weeds  out. 

Before  the  plants  begin  to  crowd  one 
another,  leaf  lettuce  may  be  thinned  to 
four-inch  spacing.  Then  every  other 
plant  should  be  used  early.  Head  let¬ 
tuce  needs  ten  inches,  more  or  less,  be¬ 
tween  plants. 

Radish  Rows 

Radishes  are  good  for  the  home  gar¬ 
dener’s  morale.  They  come  quickly  and 
make  him  think  he  is  doing  something. 
Their  time  to  usable  condition  runs 
from  three  to  six  weeks. 

Any  good  garden  soil  will  do,  but  a 
fairly  light  soil  is  best.  Plant  them 
early.  Use  plenty  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  but  never  fresh  manure.  A 
good  garden  fertilizer,  say  a  5-10-5  or 
something  similar,  applied  at  the  rate 
of  a  pound  to  thirty  square  feet  will 
he  satisfactory  where  well  rotted  man¬ 
ure  is  not  to  be  had,  and  it  should  be 
used,  though  in  less  amount,  even 
where  manure  is  applied.  Radishes 
must  have  good  soil  to  grow  quickly 
and  be  crisp  and  tasty. 

Rows  should  be  far  enough  apart  for 
easy  cultivation,  about  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches.  Plant  seed  rather  thickly  in  the 
row  and  thin  to  about  an  inch  apart. 

There  are  many  varieties,  red,  white, 
and  red-and-white.  Scarlet  Globe  and 
French  Breakfast  are  among  the  stand¬ 
ard  early  reds. 

Better  Beets 

To  have  beets  always  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  necessary  to  make  several 
plantings  at  intervals  of  about  three 
weeks.  For  early  beets,  plant  Crosby’s 
Egyptian  from  a  reliable  seedsman. 
Basano  is  an  early  variety  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  but  because  it  has  not  much  color 
it  is  not  popular.  For  the  main  crop 
Detroit  Dark  Red  is  the  most  popular 
variety. 

Beets  need  good  rich  soil,  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture.  The  ones  that  have 
good  growing  conditions  and  come 
quickly  are  most  tender  and  flavorsome. 
Any  checking  of  the  growth  may  re¬ 
sult  in  stringiness  and  a  strong  taste. 
Where  manure  is  not  used,  a  5-10-5 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to 
thirty  square  feet  is  desirable.  A  light 
application  of  commercial  fertilizer 
should  be  made  even  where  manure  is 
used. 

Plant  beets  early,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  Thin  to  a 
three  or  four  inch  spacing  in  the  row. 
Rows  may  he  as  close  together  as 
fifteen  inches  for  hand  hoe  or  wheel 

hoe  cultivation. 

i 

Carrot  Culture 

Carrot  seed  should  not  be  planted  too 
deep,  just  barely  out  of  sight.  Yet  it 
may  dry  out  before  it  sprouts.  There  is 
less  danger  of  this  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  Some  home  gardeners  have 
a  trick  of  laying  boards  along  the  row 
to  hold  the  moisture.  However,  these 
should  he  removed  promptly  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  start. 

Carrots  are  often  allowed  to  grow 
too  large.  Home  gardeners  should  catch 


them  while  they  are  young  and  inno¬ 
cent.  Some  like  them  best  at  about  the 
thickness  of  the  thumb. 

The  soil  for  carrots  should  be  rich 
and  moist  so  that  their  growth  may  he 
rapid.  All  root  crops  are  best  when 
they  grow  quickly. 

Thin  carrots  to  two  or  three  inches 
in  the  row,  but  a  first  thinning  may 
well  space  them  one  inch.  To  pull  every 
other  one  for  early  use  will  complete 
the  thinning. 

Standard  varieties  are  Danver’s  Half 
Long  and  Chantenay,  but  a  relatively 
new  variety  called  Nantes  or  Coreless 
is  superior  in  quality,  though  it  yields 
somewhat  less. 

Concerning  Celery 

Celery  is  not  one  of  the  easy  vege¬ 
tables  for  home  gardeners.  Plants 
started  under  glass  or  purchased  for 
the  early  crop  should  be  set  in  the 
ground  as  early  as  the  soil  is  in  good, 
workable  condition.  They  are  spaced 
about  six  inches  in  the  row.  Rows  are 
commonly  at  least  three  feet  apart,  but 
if  boards  or  paper  are  used  for  blanch¬ 
ing  they  may  be  much  closer,  even  as 
close  as  one  foot.  Celery  requires,  for 
satisfactory  growth,  a  soil  which  is 
rich  in  plant  food  and  humus,  well  sup¬ 
plied  wtih  moisture,  yet  well  drained. 
Rather  light  soil  is  preferred. 

Blanching  is  done  by  excluding  light 
from  the  leaf  stalks  while  the  plants 
are  still  growing.  The  late  crop  is  com¬ 
monly  banked  with  earth,  but  since 
celery  rots  in  hot  weather  under  these 
conditions,  boards  are  commonly  stood 
on  edge  close  to  the  row  on  both  sides 
and  held  in  place  by  short  stakes. 
Strips  of  building  paper  may  be 
stretched  between  posts  instead. 

Seed  for  the  late  crop  is  sown  in  out¬ 
door  beds  or  in  cold  frames  in  April. 
Golden  Self-Blanching  and  Easy 
Blanching  are  standard  varieties  and 
are  grown  for  both  early  and  late 
crops,  but  for  fall  and  early  winter  use, 
the  home  gardener  may  well  grow  Em¬ 
peror  or  Giant  Pascal.  These  do  not 
blanch  so  easily,  but  they  are  superior 
in  quality. 

Onions 

Growing  good  onions  from  seeds  year 
after  year  is  a  test  of  good  gardening. 
The  lazy  man’s  way  and  the  practical 
way  for  most  home  gardeners  is  to  use 
sets,  and  the  Ebenezer  variety  is  recom¬ 
mended  because  of  its  large  size  and 
mild  sweet  flavor.  Some  seedsmen  list 
the  same  variety  as  Japanese.  It  comes 
on  a  little  too  slowly  from  seeds  unless 
started  under  glass.  Use  Yellow  Globe 
Danvers  instead.  Anyone  can  grow 
onions  from  sets.  About  all  the  planter 
needs  to  know  is  which  end  goes  up. 
But  be  very  sure  to  plant  them  just  as 
early  as  you  can  work  the  ground.  Even 
a  few  days  may  make  a  big  difference 
in  results. 

Plant  them  three  or  four  inches  apart 
if  large  bulbs  are  wanted,  closer  for 
use  while  young.  Cover  the  sets  lightly, 
over  the  tip  only. 

Asparagus 

If  asparagus  is  set  at  the  proper 
depth,  six  or  seven  inches,  the  patch 
may  have  cultivation  all  over  in  early 
spring  to  get  it  free  of  weeds.  If  this 
was  not  done,  more  work  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  between  the  rows  now  and  later. 

Asparagus  is  a  rather  heavy  feeder, 
having  a  vigorous  and  far-flung  root 
system.  It  is  best  to  fertilize  in  spring. 
This  year’s  crop  will  be  affected  prac¬ 
tically  not  at  all,  since  food  for  that 
was  stored  in  the  roots  last  fall.  But 
fertilizer  applied  now  stimulates  next 
year’s  crop. 

If  stable  manure  is  used,  it  should  be 
well  rotted  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
weed  seeds.  A  commercial  fertilizer  in 
which  the  three  figures  showing  per¬ 
centages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  are  nearly  equal  may  be 
used.  It  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  a  pound  to  every  six  or  eight  feet 
of  row. 

Cabbages 

There  should  be  in  your  garden  a 
few  early  cabbage  plants.  Two  heads 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Facts  for  the  A. A.  Dairyman 


Care  of  the  Cow  Before  Calving 

Cows  should  be  dried  off  at  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  before  calving.  During 
this  dry  period  they  should  be  fed  on 
good  alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  This  should 
be  supplemented  with  good  ensilage 
and  a  liberal  grain  ration. 

The  amount  of  grain  to  be  fed  daily 
during  this  dry  period  will  depend  up¬ 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  cow. 
Under  average  conditions,  from  five  to 
eight  quarts  of  the  above  mixture  may 
be  fed  to  good  advantage. 

Five  or  six  days  before  calving 
change  the  grain  feed  to  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  linseed  oil  meal  made  up  at 
the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  bran  to 
one  pound  of  linseed  oil  meal.  Feed 
from  five  to  ten  quarts  of  this  feed 
daily,  up  to  calving  time. 

A  day  or  two  before  calving  the  cow 
should  be  placed  in  a  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  pen  or  box  stall.  After  disin¬ 
fecting,  bed  down  the  stall  with  clean 
straw  or  shavings. 

After  the  cow  calves  give  her  luke¬ 
warm  water  for  the  first  day  of  two. 
A  bran  mash  is  to  be  recommended.  A 
tablespoonful  of  saltpeter  added  to  the 
bran  mash,  or  drinking  water,  twice 
daily  for  a  week  will  prove  beneficial. 
Feed  the  bran  and  linseed  oil  meal 


Weight  of  Dairy  Products 


Article 

Weight 
of  gal. 
pounds 

Weight 
of  qt. 
pounds 

Pure  water . . 

Skimmilk . 

. 8.342 

8  642 

2.085 

2.160 

2,152 

2,131 

2,104 

2.087 

2.055 

2.028 

1.898 

Whole  milk  . 

20  per  cent  cream . 

. 8.609 

. 8,525 

24  per  cent  cream . 

. 8  417 

30  per  cent  cream . 

40  per  cent  cream . 

. 8.350 

.  8.220 

50  per  cent  cream . 

....  8,112 

Pure  butterfat  _ 

. 7.591 

mixture  for  the  first  week  after  calv¬ 
ing.  Four  to  six  quarts  a  day  will  be 
enough.  Gradually  change  over  to  the 
dairy  ration  you  intend  to  feed.  Do 
not  milk  the  udder  dry  for  the  first 
forty-eight  hours;  this  will  prevent 
milk  fever. 

If  the  udder  is  caked  or  swollen  it 
is  advisable  to  use  applications  of  hot 
cloths.  Apply  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Wipe  the  udder  dry  and  rub 
thoroughly  with  some  udder  ointment. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  cow 
retains  the  afterbirth.  Unless  the  care¬ 
taker  has  had  experience  with  such 
troubles  it  will  be  well  to  call  a  vet¬ 
erinarian. 


Machine  Versus  Hand  Milking 

A  survey  by  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  shows  an  average  annual  sav¬ 
ing  in  expense  resulting  from  the  use 
of  milking  machines  of  $3.23  per  cow 
in  herds  of  less  than  25  cows  and  $5.70 
in  herds  of  25  cows  and  over.  Since 
these  differences  were  based  on  a  labor 
rate  of  17  y2  cents  per  hour,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  would  be  even  more  in  favor 
of  the  machine  at  the  present  wage 
scales. 


How  to  Improve  Pastures 

Pastures  should  be  considered  as  a 
crop.  Where  no  fertility  is  returned 
they  inevitably  become  poorer  and 
poorer.  There  are  several  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  pastures. 

1.  Some  dairymen  are  hauling  out 
and  spreading  manure  on  part  of  the 
pasture  each  year.  This  is  usually  done 
during  the  summer.  This  has  advant¬ 
ages  over  commercial  fertilizer  in  that 
animals  do  not  graze  manured  portions 
of  the  pasture  closely. 

2.  The  addition  of  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  on  some  soils  gets  excellent 
results.  Where  a  pasture  is  tillable  it 
is  sometimes  plowed  up,  a  crop  is 
grown,  and  in  this  way  the  fertilizer 
and  lime  are  worked  into  the  soil.  In 
rough  pastures  they  are  merely  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  surface.  Results  from  these 
treatments  do  not  show  until  about 
the  second  year.  Sometimes  a  mixture 
of  grass  seed  is  sown  but  often  blue- 
grass  and  clover  come  in  without  sow¬ 


ing  any  seed  where  conditions  are 
made  favorable. 

3.  There  are  some  advocates  of 
heavy  fertilization  of  a  pasture  with 
complete  fertilizer.  By  this  system  a 
large  amount  of  feed  can  be  grown  on 
a  small  area.  Careful  management  is 
required,  usually  consisting  of  pastur¬ 
ing  off  separate  fields  and  turning  in 
cows  in  rotation  so  that  the  grass  does 
not  become  too  big. 

Pasture  fertilization  is  growing  and 
will  continue  to  grow  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Every  dairy  farmer  should 
plan  to  get  information  about  improv¬ 
ing  pastures  and  at  least  experiment 
with  it  on  a  small  scale. 


Mastitis  or  Garget 

Mastitis  is  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  udder  and  is  caused  by  a  germ 
and  not  by  feed  as  is  the  more  or  less 
common  belief.  Infection  is  spread 
from  the  infected  cow  by  the  careless 
milker  or  by  the  milking  machine  and 
for  that  reason  constant  vigilance, 
sanitary  milking,  and  good  care  of  the 
udder  should  be  practiced.  The  reason 
that  many  dairymen  believe  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  cause  mastitis  is  that  cows 
already  infected  with  the  trouble  seem 
to  develop  a  more  active  form  under 
heavy  feeding.  The  feeding  of  a  ration, 
consisting  of  bran,  ground  oats  and 
linseed  oil  meal  often  has  a  beneficial 


effect  although,  of  course,  not  remov¬ 
ing  the  cause. 

Control  of  garget  is  possible  if  the 
infected  animals  are  identified.  The 
normal  cows  should  be  milked  first  to 
avoid  carrying  the  disease  from  those 
who  are  affected.  Stables  should  give 
the  animal  plenty  of  room,  and  plenty 
of  bedding  will  help  to  keep  the  herd 
free.  Of  course,  the  treatment  of  severe 
individual  cases  means  massage  with 
olive  oil  or  vasoline  coupled  with  an 
application  of  hot  cloths  twice  a  day, 
continuing  until  the  infection  clears 
up. 


Home  Mixed  Feeds 

Whether  the  dairyman  shall  mix  his 
own  feeds  or  buy  ready  mixed  rations 
is  still  an  important  question.  Before 
it  is  definitely  decided  the  dairyman 
should  ask  himself  these  questions: 

1.  Are  the  feeds  he  can  buy  as  good 
as  are  contained  in  the  ready  mixed 
rations  ? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  secure  a  contin¬ 
uous  supply  of  a  large  variety  of  in¬ 
gredients  ? 

3.  Can  the  ingredients  be  mixed  as 
thoroughly  as  they  are  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  mixtures? 

Undoubtedly  he  may  be  able  to  mix 
a  ton  at  less  money  than  he  will  have 
to  pay  for  a  similar  commercial  mix¬ 
ture,  but  when  all  things  are  consider¬ 


ed  there  may  not  be  the  advantage 
that  formerly  existed.  The  last  few 
years  have  witnessed  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  quality  of  mixed  feeds 
offered  for  sale.  This  improvement  of 
quality  has  removed  one  of  the  reasons 
for  home  mixing.  It  also  means  that 
better  feeds  are  being  used  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  rations. 

Low  quality  feeds  are  still  on  the 
market  and  many  of  these  find  their 
way,  as  separate  ingredients,  to  retail 
dealers.  When  a  dairyman  buys  feeds 
for  home  mixing,  he  should  be  sure  of 
quality  or  his  supposed  savings  on  the 
ton  price  may  prove  a  loss  at  the  pail. 

— Connecticut  Agr.  Expt.  Station. 


Salt  for  the  Herd 

The  thousand  pound  dairy  cow  needs 
about  %  of  an  ounce  of  salt  daily  and 
xk  an  ounce  in  addition  for  each  20 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  If  salt  is 
kept  before  the  animals  at  all  times, 
results  will  be  satisfactory. 


How  to  Apply  for  a  Tuberculin 
Test 

Most  dairy  counties  have  a  TB 
eradication  committee  made  up  of 
dairymen.  Usually  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  applying  for  a  test  can  be 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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reason  why  distributors’  margins  have 
not  declined  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  retail  price  of  milk,  is  that  they 
consist  largely  of  so-called  fixed 
charges,  such  as  contract  wages,  taxes, 
interest,  and  depreciation  on  plants 
and  equipment.  Except  for  reductions 
in  salaries  and  wages,  and  in  freight 
rates,  lower  distributing  charges  must 
be  sought  through  greater  efficiency 
in  handling  the  product.  By  united  ac¬ 
tion  farmers  can  help  to  speed  up  the 
adjustments  which  are  necessary  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  distribution.  The 
greatest  opportunity  appears  to  lie  in 
eliminating  wasteful  practices  due  to 
competition. 

Considering  the  very  rapid  increase 
in  the  use  of  tank  trucks  for  hauling 
milk,  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
some  changes  in  freight  rates  on  milk 
will  be  made.  The  tank-car  rate  is  60 
per  cent  of  the  1.  c.  1.  rate  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  territory.  The  distributors  have 
asked  for  a  reduction  in  carload  freight 
rates  on  milk  shipped  in  tank  cars. 
Differentials  used  in  paying  producers 
are  based  on  the  less-than-carlot  rates 
for  milk  shipped  in  cans.  Unless  a  re¬ 
duction  is  obtained  in  the  less-than- 
carlot  rates,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
dairymen  will  derive  much  benefit  from 
changes  in  freight  rates. 

Owing  to  the  fixed  system  of  freight 
differentials,  the  savings  made  by  dis¬ 
tributors  through  the  use  of  trucks 
are  not  passed  on  to  the  producers, 
but  in  the  case  of  milk  trucked  by 
farmers’  organizations,  such  savings 
are  reflected  directly  to  the  members. 

The  further  consolidation  of  country 
plants  and  the  elimination  of  small 
non-essential  plants  will  greatly  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  milk  in  the 
country. 

Production  Adjustments 

Present  and  probable  future  milk 
and  grain  prices  place  more  than  the 
usual  importance  on  feeding  according 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
to  production.  The  importance  of 
dairy-record  work  will  be  greater  in 
1932  than  ever  before. 

During  1931,  the  price  of  a  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  in  New  York  averaged  91  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  price  as  compared 
with  the  farm  price  of  milk  of  112  per 
cent.  The  very  low  price  for  December 
milk  of  77  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
price  changed  the  favorable  ratio  be¬ 
tween  milk  and  feed  prices  that  had 
existed  previously,  and  has  apparently 
caused  some  dairymen  to  drastically 
reduce  the  rate  of  grain  feeding.  Pro¬ 
bably  there  is  more  danger  during  the 
balance  of  the  year  of  losing  money  by 
not  feeding  grain  to  the  good  cow  than 
by  feeding  her  too  much.  The  cow  that 
is  not  worth  graining  while  in  the  barn 
should  probably  go  to  the  butcher  or 
be  used  for  home  meat  consumption. 

The  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  in  cost  of  producing  corn 
silage  means  that  it  takes  a  higher 
producing  cow  than  ever  before  to  pay 
for  her  silage  ration.  Many  dairymen 
would  save  money  by  culling  still  more 
of  their  low-producing  cows  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  silage  and  hay  saved  thereby 
to  feed  during  the  short  pasture  sea¬ 
son. 

The  price  of  cull  cows  to  the  butcher 
is  very  low  compared  with  retail  meat 
prices.  One  way  to  reduce  living  costs 
on  a  dairy  farm  is  to  use  a  heifer  or 
young  cow  for  home  meat  consumption. 

Man  labor  represents  approximately 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing 
milk.  No  more  cows  are  needed  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed,  but  the  dairy- 
farm  business  should  be  so  organized 
that  one  man  can  handle  more  cows. 

With  prospects  for  still  lower  cow 
prices  during  1932,  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  only  the  heifer  calves  from 
the  best  cows  be  raised.  The  advantage 
of  having  a  tuberculin-  and  abortion- 
free  herd  of  high  butterfat  test  will 
probably  be  of  steadily  increasing  im- 


Gows  and  Heifers  in  New  York  State 


Cov)s  and  heifers 

Heifers  1  to  2 

Heifer 

Balls 

AH  other 

All  cattle 

2  yrs.  old  or 

yrs.  old  being 

calves 

1  yr. 

cattle 

and 

over  kept  for 

raised  for 

for  milk 

or 

and 

calves 

milk 

milk  cows 

COUJS 

over 

calves 

1925  . 

1,852,000 

1,383,000 

182,000 

173,000 

56,000 

58,000 

1926  . 

1,816,000 

1,349,000 

168,000 

183,000 

56,000 

60,000 

1927  . 

1,798,000 

1,300,000 

178,000 

207,000 

55,000 

58,000 

1928  . 

1,851,000 

1,306,000 

197,000 

232,000 

55,000 

61,000 

1929  . 

1,904,000 

1,306,000 

224,000 

250,000 

55,000 

69,000 

1930  . 

1,956,000 

1,330,000 

245,000 

242,000 

55,000 

84,000 

1931  . 

1,956,000 

1,370,000 

237,000 

218,000 

56,000 

75,000 

1932  . 

1,976,000 

1,411,000 

213,000 

215,000 

56,000 

81,000 

— N,  Y.  State  Department  of  Agricul  ture  and  Markets. 


portance  when  the  dairy-cow  cycle 
again  starts  to  rise. 

Hay  and  Silage 

Although  the  acreage  of  timothy  hay 
in  New  York  has  dropped  from  4,000,- 
000  to  3,000,000  acres  since  1920  and 
alfalfa  acreage  has  increased  from 
120,000  to  about  200,000  acres,  the 
State  is  not  yet  producing  a  fourth  of 
a  ton  of  alfalfa  per  cow.  The  steadily 
declining  number  of  horses  and  in¬ 
creasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
legume  roughage  for  feeding  cows 
points  toward  still  less  demand  for 
timothy  and  mixed  hay  and  an  increas¬ 
ed  demand  for  alfalfa  and  clover  that 
is  free  from  timothy  and  other  grasses 
and  weeds.  The  long-time  outlook  is 
for  a  wider  spread  between  alfalfa  and 
timothy  prices  and  profits  from  pro¬ 
ducing  these  two  kinds  of  hay  for 
either  sale  or  home  consumption. 

Present  milk  prices  make  it  even 
more  important  than  previously  for 
dairy  farmers  to  have  more  clover  and 
alfalfa  and  less  timothy.  Supplies  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed  are  expected  to 
be  ample  for  spring  seedings,  and 
prices  of  red-  and  alsike-clover  seed  to 
be  about  $10.00  a  hundred  weight  be¬ 
low  prices  of  last  year,  and  hardy  or 
variegated  alfalfa  seed  from  $5.00  to 
$7.00  a  hundred  below  those  for  1931. 
It  is  especially  important  that  New 
York  farmers  use  only  alfalfa  and 
clover  grown  in  the  Northern  States 
or  in  Canada,  and  that  seed  be  bought 
only  after  competent  analysis  has 
shown  it  to  be  of  high  germination, 
nearly  pure,  and  practically  free  from 
weed  seed.  The  extra  first  cost  of  such 
seed  is  a  better  investment  than  ever 
before. 

Investments  in  alfalfa  and  clover 
seedings  should  be  protected  by  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime  and  superphosphate 
sufficient  to  insure  against  crop  failure. 

The  most  important  factor  affecting 
the  cost  per  ton  of  silage  is  the  yield 
per  acre.  A  yield  of  8  tons  to  the  acre 
means  a  cost  of  approximately  $7.50 
a  ton.  A  5-ton  yield  means  a  cost  of 
$11.00  a  ton,  and  an  11-ton  yield  means 
a  cost  of  $6.00  a  ton. 

Some  ways  of  reducing  the  cost  per 
ton  of  silage  are  to  use  higher  quality 
seed,  to  substitute  early  weeding  for 
late  cultivation,  and  not  to  grow  the 
crop  on  land  that  will  not  give  better- 
than-average  yields.  With  present 
labor  and  equipment  costs,  it  would 
seem  questionable  whether  a  dairyman 
can  afford  to  grow  corn  silage  unless 
he  can  get  a  yield  of  at  least  8  to  10 
tons  per  acre. 
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Facts 

Crop  Variety  Recommendations 
for  New  York 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  seed  that  it  be  true  to  variety 
name,  free  from  weed  seeds  and  of  good 
germination.  In  the  case  of  cereal  grain 
crops  and  of  alfalfa,  the  use  of  certified 
seed  is  advised. 

White  Winter  Wheat  Varieties 

Honor — Bronze  chaff,  bearless,  stiff- 
strawed,  winter-hardy.  Junior  No.  6 — 
Bronze  chaff,  beardless  and  high  in 
favor  as  a  pastry  flour  variety.  For¬ 
ward — White  chaff,  beardless,  tall,  stiff- 
strawed,  winter  hardy.  Resistant  to 
loose  smut. 

Rye 

Rosen  and  Cornell  Sel.  No.  76  are 
recommended  as  superior  to  common 
rye. 

Oat  Varieties  Recommended 

Comellian — The  kernel  of  Cornellian 
is  small  and  of  a  gray  or  brownish 
color.  It  has,  however,  a  very  meaty 
berry,  the  meat  percentage  being  high¬ 
er  than  of  other  commercial  varieties. 

Ithacan — This  variety  is  practically 
equal  to  Cornellian  in  yield.  In  the 
northerly  areas  of  New  York  State  it 
has  slightly  out  yielded  Cornellian.  It  is 
a  white  oat  and  is  recommended  to 
those  who  prefer  a  white  variety. 

Upright— A  tall  growing,  white  va¬ 
riety  for  use  on  soils  of  especially  high 
fertility.  It  should  not  be  used  on  poor 
soils  or  where  lodging  is  not  often  to 
be  expected.  The  especial  merit  of  Up¬ 
right  is  that  it  resists  lodging  better 
than  any  other  variety  available  in  the 
seed  market. 

Victory — A  tall  growing,  medium 
late,  white-kernelled  variety  which  is 
recommended  as  a  heavy  yielder  in 
years  when  climatic  conditions  are  es¬ 
pecially  favorable.  It  was  developed  at 
the  Svalof  Station  in  Sweden  and  out- 
yields  the  Swedish  Select  type  which 
is  often  offered  for  sale  on  the  seed 
market. 

Corn  Varieties  for  Silage 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes — Requires 
125-130  days  to  mature.  Superior  for 
silage  production  up  to  elevations  of 
1000-1200  feet  except  in  extreme  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  On  fertile  valley  soils 
it  has  proven  superior  up  to  nearly  1400 
feet  elevation. 

Luce’s  Favorite — R  e  q  u  i  r  e  s  same 
length  season  as  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes — green  weight  yield  nearly  the 
same,  but  dry  weight  and  grain  yields 
somewhat  lower. 

Cornell  No.  11 — Many  strains  of  this 
popular  variety  have  been  developed. 
Original  strain  requires  110-115  days 
to  mature.  A  good  variety  for  silage  on 
fertile  soils  at  high  elevations  or  at 
lower  elevations  where  silage  with  a 
high  proportion  of  grain  is  desired. 

Golden  Glow — Popular  in  extreme 
Northern  New  York.  Many  strains  ex¬ 
ist.  In  general  maturity  about  like  Cor¬ 
nell  No.  11,  Avoid  late  maturing  strains 
as  grown  in  Iowa. 

Oswego  Ensilage — An  early  strain  of 
learning  of  a  little  heavier  tonnage 
than  Cornell  No.  11  and  slightly  later 
in  maturity.  Suitable  for  areas  where  a 
variety  somewhat  earlier  in  maturity 
than  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  is  de¬ 
sired. 

Recommendations  for  Clovers  and 
Alfalfa 

Red  Clover — Avoid  the  use  of  any 
imported  seed  that  is  stained  10  per 
cent  red  or  1  per  cent  green.  Such  seed 
is  inferior  in  hay  production  to  hardy 
domestic  grown  seed. 

Buy  only  seed  guaranteed  to  have 
been  grown  in  the  northern  states  of 
red  clover  production.  This  includes 
Northern  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Canada. 
Seed  grown  in  Oregon  is  non-hardy  and 
should  be  avoided. 

Alfalfa — As  in  the  case  of  red  clover, 
seed  of  alfalfa  should  be  purchased 
from  those  sources  which  suitably 
guarantee  origin,  identity  (trueness  to 
^variety  or  strain  name)  and  quality. 
Only  hardy  strains  or  varieties  should 
be  used. 

Ontario  Variegated — (  Should  be 
stained  1  per  cent  purple).  This  has 


been  highly  recommended  as  a  hardy 
variety  for  general  New  York  con¬ 
ditions. 

Grimm — This  extremely  hardy  va¬ 
riety  is  to  be  recommended  for  use  in 
the  seeding  of  most  alfalfa  fields  in 
New  York.  Experimental  results  gen¬ 
erally  justify  its  use. 

Use  certified  or  registered  seed  of 
Grimm,  and  avoid  buying  any  seed  sold 
without  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is 
seed  of  the  Grimm  variety  (the  seed 
trade  terms  such  seed  “affadavit” 
Grimm.) 

Common  Alfalfas — Seed  of  common 
alfalfa  should  have  been  produced  un¬ 
der  at  least  as  severe  conditions  as  ex¬ 
ist  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  hardier  strains  of  common  al¬ 
falfa  should  be  used  only  on  the  nat¬ 
ural  alfalfa  soils  of  the  state  where 
common  alfalfa  has  previously  been 
grown  successfully,  and  where  it  is 
planned  to  leave  the  alfalfa  down  only 
two  or  three  years. 

Of  the  common  alfalfas,  seed  grown 
in  the  Dakotas  and  adjoining  states  is 
probably  superior  to  common  alfalfa 
seed  from  other  states. — New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


How  to  Succeed  with  Glover 

1.  Supply  lime  early  according  to  soil 
needs.  Spread  it  evenly  and  work  it  in 
well. 

2.  Seed  an  adapted  variety  of  clover 
or  a  mixture  of  varieties  suited  to  your 
soil. 

3.  Sow  weed-free,  hardy,  northern- 


grown  native  or  Canadian  seed. 

4.  Use  300-400  pounds  of  16  per  cent 
superphosphate  for  the  nurse  crop. 

5.  Apply  manure  in  the  rotation. 

6.  Avoid  heavy  growth  of  nurse 
crops.  They  require  large  amounts  of 
plant-food  and  water,  sometimes  lodge, 
and  often  crowd,  and  shade  the  clover 
too  much. 

7.  Prepare  a  seedbed  that  is  fine  and 
mellow  on  top  and  firm  below. 

8.  Control  weeds  before  seeding. 
Fast-growing  weeds  choke,  starve,  and 
dry  out  seedlings. 

9.  Inoculate  where  clover  has  not 
grown  well  for  8  or  10  years — especial¬ 
ly  if  the  soil  was  in  need  of  a  ton  and  a 
half  or  more  of  lime  to  the  acre. 

10.  Roll  loose,  gravelly  or  sandy  soils 
after  seeding.— H.  B.  HARTWIG,  N.  Y.  S. 
College  of  Agriculture. 


How  to  Apply  Lime 

Lime  should  be  applied  where  it  can 
be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  soil. 

For  clover. — The  first  time  lime  is 
used  for  clover  it  is  probably  best  to 
put  it  on  for  the  nurse  crop,  preferably 
on  plowed  land  the  preceeding  fall.  Ap¬ 
plying  lime  well  in  advance  of  clover 
is  most  important  on  the  more  sour 
soils.  On  less  acid  ones  spring  applica¬ 
tion  for  clover  is  satisfactory. 

For  alfalfa. — It  is  necessary  to  cor¬ 
rect  most  of  the  acidity  for  alfalfa. 
Apply  well  in  advance  of  seeding.  With 
a  lime  requirement  of  2  to  3  tons,  1  to 
iy2  tons  should  go  on  for  the  cultivated 
crop,  the  rest  to  be  put  on  after  plow- 
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ing  for  alfalfa,  preferably  in  the  fall 
on  the  plowed  land. 

For  pastures. — Lime  may  be  spread 
on  pastures  with  a  regular  lime  sower, 
if  the  land  is  not  too  rough,  too  steep 
or  has  too  many  stumps,  trees  or 
shrubs.  Where  machine  spreading  is 
feasible  the  lime  may  be  put  on  top  of 
the  manure  to  which  superphosphate 
has  been  added  and  all  three  spread  at 
the  same  time.  This  mixture  is  excellent 
treatment  for  many  pastures. — A.  P. 
GUSTAFSON,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


How  to  Get  Hardy  Clover  Seed 

Seed,  stained  10  per  cent  red  is  non¬ 
hardy — from  warm  foreign  countries, 
and  will  seldom  survive  our  severe  New 
York  winters.  That  which  is  stained  1 
per  cent  green  is  also  unadapted.  The 
government  stains  these  imported  seeds 
for  your  protection.  Use  only  northern- 
grown  seed  from  the  United  States,  or 
Canadian  grown  seed.  The  latter  is 
stained  1  per  cent  purple.  Avoid  seed 
from  Oregon.  Buy  only  the  very  best 
seed  and  from  the  most  dependable 
seedsmen.  Remember  that  a  bushel  of 
seed  is  no  more  reliable  than  the  least 
scrupulous  merchant  who  owned  it 
while  it  was  en  route  from  the  point  of 
production  to  your  farm. — N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 


Applying  Commercial  Fertilizer 

Mixed  fertilizers  vary  greatly  in  con¬ 
centration.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  a 
15-30-15  are  equal  to  1500  pounds  of  a 
5-10-5  or  1875  pounds  of  a  4-8-4. 

Recommended  rates  of  application 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  pounds  of 
plant-food  (nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash)  and  not  pounds  of  fertili¬ 
zer  to  the  acre. 

Where  mixed  fertilizers  are  used  the 
following  acre  rates  of  application  of 
plant-food  are  recommended  for  field- 
grown  crops: 

Vegetables — 200  to  300  lbs. 

Grains — 40  to  60  lbs. 

Pastures  (top-dressings)  — 

60  to  100  lbs. 

Lawns  (top-dressings)  — 

50  to  200  lbs. 

Timothy  (top-dressings) 

25  to  50  lbs. 

Analyses  to  Consider 

Choose  the  analysis  conforming  to  or 
approximating  the  desired  ratio.  The 
ratios  starred  arq  especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  New  York  State. 
Consider  prices  in  making  final  selec¬ 
tion. 


Ratios 

Analyses 

1-1-1 

10-10-10* 

7-7-7 

16-16-16* 

5-8-7 

l-li/2-l 

6-9-6* 

5-8-4 

5-8-5 

10-16-10* 

5-10-5* 

15-30-15* 

1-2-1 

10-20-10* 

8-16-8* 

1-3-1 

12-24-12* 

4-12-4* 

4-8-4 

5-15-5* 

10-30-10* 

1-4-1 

5-20-5* 

4-16-4* 

1/2 -2-1 

3-12-6* 

4-16-8* 

— E.  L. 

WORTHEN, 

N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture 


How  Superphosphate  is  Made 

Superphosphate,  previously  called 
acid  phosphate  and  frequently  termed 
“acid  rock”  in  New  York  State,  is 
usually  made  by  mixing  approximately 
equal  quantities  of  ground  rock  phos¬ 
phate  and  sulfuric  acid.  The  acid  unites 
with  the  rock  phosphate,  changing  the 
phosphoric  acid  to  a  form  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  plants.  Gypsum,  or  land  plaster, 
is  formed  when  the  rock  and  the  acid 
are  mixed.  Each  ton  of  16  per  cent 
superphosphate  contains  approximately 
1000  pounds  of  gypsum  so  that  by 
using  a  superphosphate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  this  grade  any  possible  need  for 
gypsum  or  sulfur  is  satisfied.  While 
superphosphate  is  classed  as  a  soluble 
material,  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is 
furnished  will  not  leach  from  the  soil. 
If  not  entirely  used  up  by  the  first  crop, 
those  following  will  be  benefited. 

Standard  grades  contain  16,  18,  and 
20  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid. 

( Continued  oh  Page  6) 
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enterprise  to  overcome  some  of  the 
present  adverse  conditions. 

Potatoes 

The  1931  crop  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  376,248,- 
000  bushels.  This  is  13  per  cent  more 
than  the  1930  crop,  which  was  only  1 
per  cent  more  than  the  1929  crop.  The 
per  capita  production  was  2.7  bushels 
in  1929  and  1930,  and  3.0  bushels  in 
1931. 

Up  to  January  10,  1932,  carload  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  1931  crop  from  the  18  sur¬ 
plus  late-potato  States  were  20  per  cent 
less  than  the  shipments  last  year.  A 
larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the  1931 
crop  remains  to  be  marketed,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  States  farther  from  market. 

The  1932  intended  commercial  early- 
potato  acreage  is  31  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  last  year  in  the  11  early  States, 
and  13  per  cent  less  in  the  7  inter¬ 
mediate  States.  This  is  an  encouraging 
factor  for  marketing  the  remainder  of 
the  1931  late  crop.  The  January  1  in¬ 
tentions  indicate  that  about  the  same 
acreage  of  late  potatoes  will  be  planted 
as  in  1931. 

With  cheaper  seed,  fertilizer,  spray 
materials,  and  labor,  it  will  cost  less  to 
produce  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  1932 
than  it  did  in  1931.  Owing  to  recent 
mild  winters,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
there  will  be  greater  trouble  from  in¬ 
sects  and  disease  in  1932  than  there 
was  in  1931.  While  blight  has  not  been 
serious  for  several  years,  conditions 
may  be  different  in  1932,  and  spraying 
or  dusting  will  be  more  important  than 
ever  before. 

Spray  rings  and  seed-treating  rings 
are  cutting  the  costs  of  many  small 
growers,  and  are  being  used  to  advant¬ 
age  by  some  of  the  larger  growers.  The 
practice  of  more  early  cultivation,  with 
the  use  of  weeders,  and  less  row  culti¬ 
vation  will  reduce  the  cost  of  this  op¬ 
eration. 

Cabbage 

The  United  States  1931  cabbage 
acreage  was  about  2  per  cent  less  than 
the  record  acreage  of  1930,  and  the 
total  production  was  less  than  in  either 
1929  or  1930.  Prices,  however,  averaged 
46  per  cent  below  those  of  the  previous 
two  seasons,  dropping  to  the  lowest 
point  on  record.  These  exceptionally 
low  prices  were  largely  a  reflection  of 
a  drop  in  the  general  price  level,  but 
unusually  warm  weather,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  market  cabbage,  and  some 


curtailment  of  consumption  also  af¬ 
fected  the  price  of  cabbage. 

The  production  of  Domestic  and  Dan¬ 
ish  types  of  cabbage  in  the  late  States 
in  the  past  season  amounted  to  less 
than  500,000  tons  as  compared  with 
about  615,000  tons  in  1930  and  more 
than  550,000  in  1929.  Acreage  was  de¬ 
creased  about  15  per  cent,  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  making  most  of  the 
reduction. 

Because  of  the  high  requirement  for 
labor  and  the  wide  variations  in  yields 
and  prices,  due  principally  to  weather, 
cabbage  is  a  highly  speculative  crop. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  over  a 
period  of  years,  cabbage,  in  favorable 
locations,  is  one  of  the  more  profitable 
farm  enterprises  in  New  York  State. 
Present  costs  of  labor,  seed,  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  indicate  that  there 
will  be  an  added  advantage  during  1932 
in  the  use  of  higher  quality  seed  and  in 
a  liberal  application  of  a  commercial 
fertilizer,  together  with  more  attention 
to  seed  treatment  and  disease  control. 

Dry  Beans 

Although  the  total  acreage  of  dry 
beans  was  decreased  in  1931  by  11  per 
cent  from  the  1930  acreage,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  21,175,000  bushels  was  only 
8  per  cent  below  the  1930  crop.  A  heavy 
carry  over  from  the  previous  year’s 
crop  has  developed  an  apparent  sur¬ 
plus  of  this  food  commodity,  and  the 
crop  is  moving  slowly  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Prices  on  December  1, 
1931,  averaged  about  40  per  cent  below 
prices  on  December  1,  1930,  and  about 
35  per  cent  below  the  1910-14  average 
price.  A  large  carry  over  at  the  end  of 
this  season  is  highly  probable.  The 
carry  over  from  the  previous  year, 
along  with  the  general  price  decline, 
depressed  prices  to  the  extent  that  on 
December  1,  1931,  the  farm  price  of 
this  variety  was  only  about  $1.50  per 
100  pounds.  Competition  from  the 
Michigan  -  pea-bean  crop  has  not  been 
so  great  the  past  three  years. 

The  crop  of  red  kidney  beans,  one  of 
the  important  New  York  varieties,  was 
75  per  cent  larger  than  the  short  crop 
of  1930,  but  about  one-fifth  less  than 
the  1924-28  average  crop.  Prices  on  red 
kidneys  have  suffered  a  very  marked 
decline  along  with  those  on  other  va¬ 
rieties. 

With  the  narrow  margin  of  profit  ex¬ 
isting  at  present  prices,  farmers  should 
be  certain  that  they  are  using  only  the 
best  seed  and  cultural  practices. 
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for  the  A  .A.  Fruit  Grower 


Care  of  the  Home  Orchard 

In  the  rejuvenation  of  an  old,  neg¬ 
lected  orchard  the  first  step  should  be 
to  cut  out  the  poorest  trees.  In  prun¬ 
ing,  remove  all  dead,  diseased,  and 
weak  branches.  It  is  important  to 
make  the  cuts  close  to  the  parent 
branch  so  as  not  to  leave  stubs  which 
invite  decay.  Wounds  larger  than 
three  inches  across  should  be  painted 
during  the  summer  following  the  prn- 
ing. 

Prune  Smaller  Branches 

The  center  of  the  old  tree  should  not 
be  drastically  opened  up  by  cutting 
out  large  limbs  since  this  is  almost 
sure  to  lead  to  sun-scald  and  other 
difficulties.  Lower  the  top  of  the  tree 
moderately,  however,  by  heading  back 
to  vigorous  lateral  branches.  Such 
pruning  should  be  combined  with  a 
thinning  of  the  fruiting  wood  by  taking 
out  many  of  the  smaller  branches  that 
average  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  all 
through  the  top  and  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tree.  When  water  sprouts 
arise  in  places  suitable  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  limbs  or  branches,  they  may 
be  retained. 

Use  Manure  or  Nitrogen 

In  the  home  orchard  it  will  usually 
be  found  more  convenient  to  keep  the 
trees  in  sod  and  depend  on  manure  or 
nitrogen.  On  the  farm  where  manure 
or  straw  is  available,  good  results  may 
be  obtained  by  mulching  the  trees; 
where  the  trees  are  growing  in  sod 
without  manure,  they  will  be  material¬ 
ly  benefited  by  annual  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  From  8  to  12  lbs.  per  tree  may 
often  be  needed  in  the  old  orchard.  The 
chemical  is  sown  broadcast  beneath 
the  outer  spread  of  the  branches  and 
somewhat  beyond,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  just  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin 
to  show  green.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
work  it  into  the  soil. 

Spray  For  Good  Fruit 

Spraying  is  a  most  important  part 
of  the  program  in  bringing  back  the 
old  orchard  to  a  productive  condition. 
A  good  barrel  pump  will  not  only  serve 
to  spray  the  orchard,  but  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  potato  field,  the  garden, 
the  chicken  house,  and  the  cow  barn. 
Three  sprays  applied  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  are  about  the  least  number  that 
can  be  counted  on  to  give  results.  For 
materials  and  time  of  application  con¬ 
sult  your  county  agricultural  agent. 

— Pomology  Department,  Cornell 


Cross  Pollination  of  Apples 

Varieties  differ  widely  in  their  abili¬ 
ty  to  set  fruit  with  their  own  pollen. 
Baldwin,  Wealthy,  Rome,  Wagener,  and 
some  others  have  been  shown  to  be 
self-fruitful  to  a  considerable  degree 
and  usually  set  a  crop  when  they 
bloom.  All  varieties,  however,  set  more 
fruit  with  cross-pollination  than  with 
their  own  pollen.  Among  the  New  York 
State  varieties  that,  under  most  condi¬ 
tions,  consistently  fail  to  hold  a  crop 
without  cross-pollination  are  McIntosh 
N.  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening,  Delicious, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Cortland,  Stark,  and 
Gravenstein. 

Good  Pollinizers 

Varieties  differ  also  in  their  value 
as  sources  of  pollen.  Cortland,  Delici¬ 
ous,  Jonathan,  Oldenburg,  Rome, 
Fameuse,  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  and 
others  have  been  shown  to  be  good 
pollinizers.  On  the  other  hand,  Bald¬ 
win,  R.  i.  Greening,  and  Gravenstein 
produce  little  good  pollen  and  should 
not  be  planted  as  the  only  source  of 
pollen  for  self -sterile  varieties.  Usually, 
almost  any  variety  of  apple  will  polli¬ 
nate  another  if  it  produces  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  pollen  and  the  blooming  seasons 
overlap. 

Proportion  of  Pollinizers 

•blocks  of  self-sterile  varieties  more 
tnan  three  rows  wide  are  inadvisable 
where  poor  conditions  for  insect  flight 
are  likely  to  occur  during  blooming 
thne.  If  a  pollination  problem  already 
exists  in  a  bearing  orchard,  pollinizers 
naay  be  top-worked  in  every  third  row. 


Of  course,  there  may  be  seasons  when 
conditions  are  so  poor  for  insect  flight 
that  cross-pollination  will  not  occur  no 
matter  what  the  proportion  of  polli¬ 
nizers. 

Other  Fruits 

Cross-pollination  is  of  equal  or 
greater  importance  with  other  fruits 
than  the  apple.  Thus  many  pear  var¬ 
ieties  fail  to  set  without  it.  Sweet  cher¬ 
ries  need  cross-pollination. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  provision  for 
pollination  will  assure  a  crop.  Many 
other  factors  are  equally  important  in 
the  set  of  fruit.  Among  these  are  the 
nitrogen  supply,  cultural  conditions, 
drainage,  spraying  and  pruning.  In 
fact,  anything  that  affects  the  vigor  of 
the  tree  may  influence  fruit  setting. 
Cross-pollination  may  be  and  often  is 
the  limiting  factor  in  the  crop  failure 
of  a  given  orchard.  Just  as  often,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  lack  of  pollination  at  all 
that  is  the  cause,  but  some  other  un¬ 
favorable  condition.  The  failure  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  has  caused  misunder¬ 
standing  in  the  past  regarding  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  pollination.  The  grower 
should  make  all  conditions  as  favor¬ 
able  as  possible  for  the  trees  in  his 
orchard,  and  in  addition  provide  for 
cross-pollination  by  the  inclusion  of 
good  pollen  varieties  in  his  plantings 
and  where  pollen  carriers  are  scarce, 
by  bringing  bees  into  the  orchard  to 
carry  the  pollen.  This  done,  he  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  circumstances  beyond  his 
control. — Pomology  Dept.,  Cornell. 


Pruning  Pointers 

The  fruit  situation  is  such  as  to  de¬ 
mand  the  utmost  economy  in  produc¬ 
tion.  In  bearing  orchards,  what  can  be 
done  to  get  the  most  out  of  pruning 
at  the  least  cost?  Here  is  the  answer: 

1.  Thorough  pruning  every  second  year 
will  accomplish  results  with  many 
varieties. 


2.  Select  priming  tools  adapted  to  your 
purpose  and  have  them  sharp. 

3.  Distribute  the  pruning  all  through 
the  tree,  particularly  in  the  top  and 
around  the  outside. 

4.  The  most  helpful  way  to  prune 
where  the  stand  of  trees  is  Crowded 
is  to  remove  every  other  row  on  the 
diagonal. 

5.  Always  follow  pruning  with  neces¬ 
sary  fertilization  and  spraying  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  pruning. 

6.  In  many  orchards  a  saving  can  be 
made  in  brush  removal  by  using  a 
tractor  with  brush  pusher  attach¬ 
ment. — Pomology  Dept.,  Cornell. 


Bridge-Grafting  Girdled  Trees 

Girdling  of  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees 
each  winter  by  mice  and  rabbits  is  a 
source  of  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Such  trees  may  be  saved  by  bridge¬ 
grafting,  an  operation  which  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  high  degree  of 
success  even  by  the  inexperienced  if 
directions  are  carefully  followed. 
Girdled  trees  less  than  5  years  set  may 
as  well  be  cut  off  at  the  point  of  injury 
and  the  top  renewed  by  a  strong  sprout 
from  above  the  ground.  For  older  trees, 
bridge-grafting  may  be  resorted  to. 

1.  Scions  should  be  of  heavy,  vigor¬ 
ous  young  wood  of  hardy  varieties  and 
in  a  dormant  condition.  Well  matured 
water  sprouts  of  McIntosh,  Tolman, 
Spy  or  Greening  are  excellent. 

2.  Grafting  is  done  in  the  spring 
during  a  period  of  2  or  3  weeks  before 
and  after  the  buds  begin  to  show  green 
or  about  the  time  of  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray. 

3.  A  grafting  wax  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wound  with  a  brush  or 
paddle  while  liquid  may  be  made  by 
heating  together  the  following  ingred¬ 
ients:  Resin,  6  lbs.;  Beeswax,  1  lb.; 
Raw  linseed  oil,  1  pint. 

Steps  in  Bridge-Grafting 

1.  Cut  the  scions  about  5  inches 


Apple  Spray  Schedule 


Furnished  by  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


Time  of 
Application 


Spray  Mixtures  Enemy 


Dusting  Mixtures 


Delayed  Dor¬ 
mant 

When  leaves  of 
blossom  buds 
are  out  %  to 
y2  inch 


Lime-sulfur,  2 y2  gals. 
Lead  arsenate,  2y2  lbs.* 
Nicotine  sulfate,  %  pt. 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 
If  scale  is  present  use  11 
gals,  lime-sulfur 


Scab 

Scale 

Blister  mite 
Bud  moth 
Leaf-roller 
Cas'e  bearers 
Aphids 


Pre-blossom 
When  buds  of 
blossom  clus¬ 
ter  are  separ-  Scab 

ated  or  earl-  Lime-sulfur,  2 y2  gals.  Green  fruit 
ier  if  a  rainy  Lead  arsenate,  2%  lbs.*  worms 

period  threat-  Water  to  make  100  gals.  Bud  moth 
ens.  Leaf-roller 

Two  pre  -  bios-  Case  bearers 

som  applica¬ 
tions  may  be 
needed. 


90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate 
dust  . 

No  satisfactory  dust  for 
scale  or  blister  mite. 
For  rosy  aphis  see  below 


90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate 
dust.f  If  conditions  are 
favorable  for  a  bad 
outbreak  of  scab,  spray 
as  much  as  possible, 
using  dust  to  complete 
the  operation  on  time. 

In  combating  rosy  aphis 
with  dust  mixtures  the 
most  promising  means 
of  control  is  a  heavy 
application  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  not  less 
than  2  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  as  blossom  buds 
begin  to  show  pink. 


Calyx  Lime-sulfur,  2%  gals. 

When  the  last  Lead  arsenate,  2%  lbs.* 
of  the  petals  Nicotine  sulfate,  1  pt. 
are  falling  Water  to  make  100  gals. 

(Omit  nicotine  unless  red 
bug  is  present. 


Scab 

Codling  moth 
Green  fruit 
worms 
Bud  moth 
Curculio 
Lesser  apple 
worm 
Red  bugs 


Later  sprays 
To  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  weather  Lime-sulfur,  2%  gals.** 
conditions  af-  Lead  arsenate,  2%  lbs.* 
fecting  the  Water  to  make  100  gals, 
development 
of  scab  and 
codling  moth 


Codling  moth 
Curculio 
Lesser  apple 
worm 
Scab 

Apple  maggot 


90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate 
dust.f  For  red  bugs, 
use  a  2  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  dust.  If  conditions 
are  favorable  for  a  de¬ 
structive  outbreak  of 
scab,  spray  as  much  as 
possible,  using  dust  in 
a  supplementary  capa¬ 
city. 


Later  applications  with 
90-10  sulfur-lead  arsen¬ 
ate  dust.T  During  pro¬ 
longed  rainy  periods  it 
is  advisable  to  make 
applications  of  dust  at 
shorter  intervals  than 
indicated  for  spray 
mixtures. 


•Double  the  amount  of  lead  arsenate  if  paste  is  used. 

tCopper  lime  dust  may  cause  russeting  especially  at  the  calyx  application.  At 
this  time  use  spray  or  90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate  dust. 

**If  apprehensive  of  spray  injury  to  apple  foliage  the  most  satisfactory  alterna¬ 
tive  for  lime-sulfur  solution  is  wettable  sulfur  (dry-mix)  spray.  The  formula 
is  as  follows : 

Superfine  sulfur  16  lbs. 

Hydrated  Lime  8  lbs.  for  100  gallons  of  water 

Calcium  caseinate  8  oz. 

The  usual  amount  of  lead  arsenate  may  be  added. 


longer  than  the  wound  to  be  spanned. 
At  each  end  of  the  scion  make  a 
smooth  sloping  cut  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long. 

2.  Trim  away  dried  edges  of  wound 
on  trunk,  back  to  healthy  bark.  Place 
the  scion  over  the  wound  with  cut  sur¬ 
face  resting  against  the  bark  at  top 
and  bottom  of  wound;  mark  around 
the  lower  end  of  scion  with  sharp 
knife;  move  scion  downward  slightly 
and  mark  around  the  upper  end. 

3.  Remove  scion  and  cut  deeply 
with  knife  around  the  outlines  made 
on  the  bark;  stick  the  knife  under  the 
cut  sections  of  bark  and  they  should 
peel  out  leaving  a  groove  showing  the 
hard,  white  sap  wood  below. 

4.  The  lower  end  of  scion  is  now 
placed  in  the  lower  groove  in  bark  and 
nailed  to  trunk  with  2  No.  18  wire 
nails  1  inch  long.  Scions  should  be  set 
every  2  or  3  inches  apart  around  the 
girdled  trunk.  All  cuts  are  sealed  over 
at  once  with  wax. — Pomology  Dept., 
New  York  State  College. 


Cherry  Pruning  and  Fertilization 

Young  cherry  trees  need  some  spac¬ 
ing  of  the  scaffold  limbs,  otherwise 
little  pruning  is  given.  As  the  trees 
grow  older,  however,  more  pruning 
can  be  done  to  advantage  and  for  two 
reasons;  first  to  keep  the  trees  low 
and  reduce  picking  costs;  second,  to 
protect  the  lower  branches  and  keep 
them  vigorous  and  productive. 

Keep  the  Trees  Low 

When  the  trees  begin  to  get  beyond 
the  point  where  the  fruit  can  be  reach¬ 
ed  from  a  convenient  step  ladder,  it  is 
time  to  start  cutting  back  the  taller 
branches  to  side  branches  in  the  top 
and  thinning  out  in  the  upper  center 
and  outside.  This  will  not  only  keep  the 
tree  within  bounds,  but  will  result  in 
healthier  wood  and  fruit  spurs  below. 

Lower  Tall  Trees 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
if  undertaken  before  the  trees  have  be¬ 
come  unduly  tall  and  before  the  lower 
fruiting  area  has  become  shaded  off.  If 
the  trees  are  already  very  tall,  rejuv¬ 
enation  may  be  slow  and  not  always 
successful.  It  should  be  undertaken 
gradually  and  the  top  lowered  as  the 
growth  below  gains  in  vigor.  In  some 
cases  the  trees  may  be  too  closely 
planted,  then  the  first  step  may  be  one 
of  pulling  half  of  them. 

Pull  Crowded  Trees 

Trees  planted  a  rod  or  18  feet  apart 
may  give  a  larger  acre  yield  up  to  16 
or  18  years  old  than  trees  spaced  22 
feet,  but  observation  shows  that  after 
this  time  they  are  likely  to  fail  ser¬ 
iously.  Experience  seems  to  indicate 
that  neither  fertilizer  or  pruning  will 
bring  them  back.  Light  is  apparently 
the  limiting  factor,  the  shading  effect 
caused  by  the  close  planting  being  too 
much.  The  remedy  is  to  thin  the  trees 
by  cutting  out  every  other  row  on  the 
diagonal.  In  setting  a  young  cherry 
orchard  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
these  facts  and  lay  out  the  planting 
to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Fertilization 

Cherry  trees  respond  more  readily  to 
nitrogen  than  apples  or  plums,  recent 
experiments  indicate.  When  cherries 
are  selling  at  a  good  price  it  may  pay 
to  fertilize  even  the  cultivated  orchard 
with  2  or  3  pounds  per  tree  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulfate  of  amonia.  Such  fer¬ 
tilization  in  the  sod  orchard  is  essen¬ 
tial  and  in  somewhat  larger  amounts. 
Application  should  be  made  2  or  3 
weeks  before  the  bloom. — Pomology 
Dept.,  Cornell. 


Grape  Pruning 

According  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the 
most  desirable  time  to  prune  grapes  is 
after  the  severest  winter  is  past  and 
before  the  sap  starts  to  rise  in  the 
spring.  They  advise  pruning  early,  if 
possible,  but  to  prune  late  rather  than 
not  to  prune  at  all. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  fruiting  habits  of 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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improved  dip 

treats  seed  potatoes  at 

OiUrJountk.  (ML  Cost 


This  yield  inocease,  of  19  sacks  or  31  bushels  per  acre, 
was  obtained  by  Improved  Semesan  Bel  treatment. 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


Now  there’s  a  newer  . .  .  cheaper  . . . 
better  way  to  treat  seed  potatoes ! 
No  soaking.  Just  dip  them  in 
Improved  Semesan  Bel— and  plant! 

A  quick,  easy  process.  So  fast 
that  one  man  alone  can  treat  300 
to  400  bushels  of  seed  per  day.  Yet 
it  controls  seed-borne  scab  and 
Rhizoctonia  fully  as  well  as  time- 
wasting  soak  methods.  And  costs  as 
little  as  ij4c  per  bushel  of  seed. 
Think  of  it !  Less  than  the  cost  of 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment.  A 
single  pound  now  treats  from  po  to 
80  bushels — at  one-fourth  the  for¬ 
mer  cost! 

Bigger  Acre  Yields 

By  killing  scab  and  Rhizoctonia 
organisms  on  the  seed,  Improved 
Semesan  Bel  prevents  seed  rotting; 
produces  stronger  stands ;  increases 


yields.  Practical  growers  who  tested 
Improved  Semesan  Bel  during  the 
past  season  obtained  yield  increases 
ranging  from  13%  to  20%.  One 
grower  writes,  “Last  year  we  had 
the  best  yield  we  have  ever  had, 
and  I  lay  it  entirely  to  your 
Improved  Semesan  Bel.” 

Don’t  try  to  avoid  disease  losses 
just  by  planting  good  seed.  Even 
certified  seed  often  carries  some 
disease!  Be  safe!  Treat  all  your 
seed  with  Improved  Semesan  Bel. 

Free  Seed  Treating  Chart! 

Here’s  valuable  help !  A  complete 
Seed  Treating  Chart,  giving  quick 
information  on  seed  treatment  for 
all  crops.  Absolutely  free !  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  at  once  to  Bayer- 
Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  i-A,  105 
Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


{'Continued  from  Page  4) 

A  more  concentrated  product  contain¬ 
ing  40  per  cent  or  more  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  now  on  the  market.  It 
differs  from  the  standard  grades  in  that 
the  gypsum  has  been  removed.  The 
phosphoric  acid  is  in  the  same  chemical 
form  as  in  the  less  concentrated  grades. 

— E.  L.  WORTHEN 


How  to  Use  Farm  Manure 

In  held  crop  production,  manure  can 
be  used  most  advantageously  for  corn, 
wheat,  and  as  a  top  dressing  on  tim¬ 
othy.  When  the  supply  warrants,  per¬ 
manent  pastures  should  be  top-dressed 
with  manure.  Where  the  land  is  poor,  a 
light  top  dressing  on  the  new  seeding 
is  desirable.  It  has  been  found  a  valua¬ 
ble  material  for  fertilizing  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

To  Get  the  Most  From  Farm  Manure 

1.  Conserve  the  liquid. 

2.  Prevent  loss  from  exposure  and 
from  rotting  in  storage. 

3.  Reinforce  or  supplement  it  with  a 
phosphatic  fertilizer  material  like  acid 
phosphate. 

4.  Apply  frequently  for  field  crops 
at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  not  more  than 
ten  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mixing  Acid  Phosphate  with  Manure 

The  greatest  returns  from  farm  man¬ 
ure  can  be  obtained  only  when  it  is 
used  with  acid  phosphate  or  some  other 
phosphatic  fertilizer  material.  Add  from 
40  to  60  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to 
each  ton  of  manure,  or  supplement  the 
manure  with  600  to  800  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  each  rotation. 

Save  the  Liquid  Manure 

Pound  for  pound,  the  liquid  manure 
has  a  much  higher  fertilizing  value 
than  the  solid  excrement.  It  contains 
half  the  ammonia,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
potash.  Not  only  is  the  liquid  rich  in 
both  nitrogen  and  potassium,  but  these 
elements  are  more  'readily  available 
than  they  are  in  solid  manure. 

The  liquid  manure  can  be  saved  by 
using  enough  bedding  on  good,  water¬ 
tight  floors.  Under  special  conditions 
liquid  manure  cisterns  may  be  found 
practical. — E.  L.  WORTHEN,  N.  Y.  S. 
College  of  Agriculture. 


Japanese  Beetle  Control 

For  complete  protection  against  the 
Japanese  beetle,  which  is  becoming  a 
more  serious  problem  every  year,  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  sprayed  by  the 
last  week  in  June.  A  second  spraying 
may  be  necessary  if  the  first  is  followed 
by  heavy  rain.  The  spray  ingredients, 
one  half  pound  of  dry  lead  arsenate  and 
at  least  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  to  25  gallons  of  water 
should  be  well  mixed  with  the  water 
and  the  mixture  agitated  during  the 
spraying  process.  Evergreens,  including 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  etc.,  need  not 
be  sprayed.  Cheese  cloth  has  been 
recommended  as  the  most  effective  way 
of  protecting  the  opening  blooms  of 
roses  and  other  flowers  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  this  insect.  A  great  deal  of 


work  has  been  done  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  on  Japanese  beetle  control  and 
additional  information  can  be  secured 
there. 


Number  of  Cabbage  Plants 
Per  Acre 

The  question  is  often  asked  how 
many  cabbage  plants  are  required  to 
set  an  acre  where  they  are  placed  three 
feet  each  way.  It  is  very  simple  to  fig¬ 
ure  this  for  any  planting  distance.  The 
distance  between  the  rows  is  multiplied 
by  the  distance  between  the  plants.  In 
the  case  of  cabbage  where  it  is  set  3 
by  3  feet,  we  would  multiply  3,  the 
number  of  feet  between  the  rows  by  3, 
the  number  of  feet  between  the  plants 
in  the  row,  giving  us  9  square  feet. 

This  figure  is  divided  into  43,560 
square  feet  (the  number  of  square  feet 
in  an  acre).  Cabbage  set  3  feet  by  3 
would  give  us  4,800  plants  per  acre, 
assuming  that  the  acre  is  full  to  the 
margin.  The  square  acre  contains  little 
less  than  209  feet  on  all  sides. 


How  to  Plant  Your  Garden 
on  Paper 

Most  people  could  grow  more  vege¬ 
tables  on  two-thirds  as  much  garden 
space  if  they  sat  down  with  pencil  and 
paper  on  a  cold,  windy,  winter  night 
and  started  their  garden  by  the  fireside. 
A  good  gardener  watches  these  ten 
points : 

1.  Start  early. 

2.  Run  rows  the  long  way  of  the 
garden,  unless  on  a  slope  where  this 
would  increase  erosion. 

3.  If  there  is  enough  land,  plant  the 
rows  wide  apart  and  cultivate  with  a 
horse,  at  least  the  larger  crops,  as 
beans,  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc  . 

4.  Plant  small  kinds  together,  and 
large  kinds  away  from  them  as  much 
as  possible. 

5.  Plant  all  perennials,  as  rhubarb 
and  asparagus,  at  one  side  or  end 
where  they  will  not  interfere  with 
plowing. 

6.  Plant  early,  short-season  crops,  as 
radishes,  lettuce,  and  spinach  together 
and  on  one  side,  to  be  followed  by  late 
crops  as  beans,  cabbage,  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage,  or  by  a  second  planting  of  beets, 
carrots,  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach, 
sweet  corn,  or  turnips. 

7.  If  rows  run  east  and  west,  then 
plant  tall  crops  on  the  north  side  and 
shorter  ones  to  the  south.  If  rows  run 
north  and  south  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence. 

8.  It  is  better  to  have  not  over  15 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  have  the  right 
amount  of  each  coming  on  for  as  long 
a  period  as  possible. 

9.  Grow  both  common  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  spinach. 

10.  You  will  not  get  a  well  filled  ear 
of  sweet  corn  unless  you  have  more 
than  one  row  at  each  planting. 

- — Vegetable  Gardening  Dept.,  Cornell 

Potato  growers  who  use  the  shovel 
cultivator  prune  the  roots  of  their 
plants  and  destroy  the  balance  of  tops 
and  roots  and  the  chances  of  high 
yields. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERES  AN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 


YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


Time  Well  Spent — 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


Just 


GORGEOUS 

GLADIOLI 


Fine  Blooming  Size  Bulbs 

usl  to  introduce  Kellogg's  many  Big  Bargain 
ffers  on  Flowers,  Shrubbery,  Fruits  and  Ber- 
ies,  we’ll  send  you  6  of  our  special  big  gorge- 
us  gladiolas — all  for  only  10c  postpaid.  6  choice 
lig-flowering  glads  ;  all  different  colors.  1  Fire  Red ; 

Salmon  Orange;  1  Gorgeous  Yellow;  1  Cream 
Vhite;  1  Rose  Pink;  1  Beautiful  Lavender.  Areal 
i0c  value  anywhere .  Our  price  only  1  Oc  postpaid. 
)rder  from  this  ad — stamps  or  coin.  (18) 

Big  Bargain  Catalog  FREE 

1.  M.  KELLOGG  CO..  Box2018  Three  River*,  Mich. 


Potato  Spraying  Schedule 

How 

When 

With  what 

For  what 

Spray 

When  plants  are  6 
in. -8  in.  high,  or  as 
soon  as  bugs  ap¬ 
pear. 

Bordeaux  4-4-50  and 
lead  arsenate  4 
lbs.* 

paste  to  50  gals. 

Diseases — 

Early  blight 

Late  blight 

Tipburn 

Insects— 

Potato  beetle 

Flea  beetle 

Spray 

10-14  days  later 

Bordeaux  4-4-50  and 
lead  arsenate  4 
lbs.* 

paste  to  50  gals. 

Same  as  above 

Spray 

Same  interval 

Bordeaux  4-4-50** 
with  lead  arsenate 
as  above  if  insects 
are  present. 

Late  blight  especially, 
and  insects 

*Use  half  as  much  powdered  lead  arsenate. 

**If  late  blight  is  prevalent,  use  stronger  bordeaux, 5-5-50,  and  repeat  the  sprays 
at  10  to  14  day  intervals  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season. 

Pennsylvania  Extension  Circular  58- 
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ien  You  Buy 
John  Deere  Implements 
You  are  Sure  of 
Prompt  Repair  Ser¬ 
vice  During  Their 
Long  Life 


ci/our 

JOHN 

DEERE 

DEALER 

is  always 
ready  to 
serve  you 


Potato 

Planter 


Increases  Yield — Lozvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  ordepth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate;  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  X  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  In  stock  near  you.  Inves¬ 
tigate  Now. 

Write 

for  WT/Sl 
Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  800 

Utica,  N.Y.  VS&Z 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptional!’, 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa.  Medium  Ited. 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


Send  No  Money — C.  O.  D. — Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500— 63c  1009— 98c  3000— $2.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIPTON.  GA. 


POTATO  SEED  CUTTING  KNIFE 

With  Circular  Blade 

will  cut.  seed-pieces  uniform  shape  and  size,  $1  postpaid 

P.  W,  JONES,  BOX  48,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Wrifp  Ur  Prices  and  Circulars  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
Mine  plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS, Valdosta.Ga 


POOR'S  r>  i  [,  ,  ,  Rural  Russets,  Irish 

Certified  seed  Potatoes  cobblers.  we  pay 

freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook, Munnsville, N.Y. 


LOOK  OUT! 


NO  matter  what  you  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Vegetable  Canning  Crops 

In  spite  of  reduction  in  acreage  in  the 
four  major  canning  crops,  in  both  the 
United  States  and  New  York,  in  1931, 
the  totals  remained  at  fairly  high  levels 
because  acreage  had  increased  rapidly 
from  1928  to  1930.  Unfavorable  weath¬ 
er  for  peas  and  tomatoes  cut  yields 
sharply  in  most  of  the  States. 

The  national  production  of  canning 
peas  was  40  per  cent  below  that  of 
1930.  New  York  State  production  was 
reduced  46  per  cent.  For  the  country  as 
a  whole,  the  preliminary  reports  of  can- 
ners  indicate  plans  for  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  planted  acreage  of  can¬ 
ning  peas  in  1932.  The  acreage  of  can¬ 
ning  peas  in  New  York  amounts  to 
about  11  per  cent  of  the  national  total. 
A  slight  cnaflge  in  acreage  in  New 
York  would  affect  the  national  total 
but  little. 

The  national  yields  of  tomatoes  were 
very  low,  whereas  the  New  York  yields 
were  exceptionally  heavy.  The  New 
York  acreage  is  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  total.  Money  re¬ 
turns  to  New  York  growers  will  be 
governed  by  quality  of  the  delivered 
product  and  by  contract  prices  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  basis  of  the  national  sit¬ 
uation.  The  present  situation  would  be 
strengthened  by  further  reduction  in 
acreage,  especially  if  average  yields 
should  be  obtained. 

The  acreage  of  canning  corn,  though 
reduced  about  7  per  cent  from  1930  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  drastically 
in  New  York,  was  still  11  per  cent 
above  that  of  1928. 

The  drastic  acreage  reductions  of 
canning  beans,  both  in  New  York  and 
the  United  States,  were  offset  by  better 
acre  yields  than  in  either  1929  or  1930. 
Under  these  conditions  there  is  little 
chance  that  acreage  will  be  larger  in 
1932. 


scarcely  expect  this  circumstance  to  be 
repeated  in  1932. 

Market  Peas 

The  increase  in  the  New  York  acre¬ 
age  of  market  peas  in  1931  was  met 
with  increases  in  Washington  and  other 
competing  States.  Yields  in  all  States 
except  Colorado  were  lower  than  the 
year  before  and  were  sufficient  to  re¬ 
duce  the  market  supply  and  bring  bel¬ 
ter  prices  than  in  1930.  Acreages  wdl 
probably  not  be  decreased  greatly  in 
1932,  and  with  average  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  yields  can  be  expected  to  be 
much  heavier  than  in  1931. 

Celery 

The  New  York  celery  acreage  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  during  the  past  three 
seasons,  and  prices  of  this  crop  general¬ 
ly  have  declined  less  than  have  those 
on  most  other  vegetables.  A  greater 
proportion  of  the  acreage  was  planted 
late  in  1931  on  account  of  hot,  dry 
weather.  Yields  were  light,  and  the 
smaller  production  resulted  in  the  best 
prices  in  several  years. 


Growing  Garden  Crops 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 
are  better  than  one,  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
still  better.  Golden  Acre  is  one  good 
variety  but  if  you  buy  the  plants,  as 
you  probably  will,  you  must  be  content 
with  whatever  early  cabbage  the  grow¬ 
er  has.  The  Wakefields  and  Copenhagen 
are  also  good. 

If  previously  hardened  by  some  ex¬ 
posure  to  low  temperatures  and  by 
being  put  on  rather  short  allowance  of 
water  for  a  while,  cabbage  may  be  set 
out  in  the  open  before  frost  danger  is 
past.  Early  cabbage  plants  may  be  set . 
as  close  as  fifteen  inches  in  the  row. 


Many  canners  have  been  faced  with 
financial  difficulties,  owing  to  slowness 
of  sales  and  declines  in  the  prices  of 
the  packed  goods.  This  may  result  in 
greater  uncertainty  as  to  plans  than 
in  many  years,  to  a  strong  tendency  to 
reduce  contract  prices  for  the  product, 
and  to  a  more  general  adoption  of  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  grade  basis. 

Other  Market  Vegetables 

The  prices  received  by  New  York 
growers  for  most  of  their  market  vege¬ 
tables  in  1931  appear  to  have  been  af¬ 
fected  less  by  the  general  business  sit¬ 
uation  than  by  the  relative  quality  and 
quantity  of  late  vegetables  put  on  the 
market  by  New  York  and  competing 
States.  The  late  States  nearest  to  mar¬ 
kets  fared  better  than  shipping  areas 
at  greater  distances. 

With  cheaper  labor  and  other  reduced 
expenses,  costs  of  truck  transportation 
of  vegetables  have  decreased  more  than 
have  freight  rates,  which  gives  greater 
advantage  to  areas  within  trucking  dis¬ 
tance  of  their  market. 

A  material  reduction  in  the  market 
supply  of  many  of  the  late  vegetables 
in  1932  does  not  seem  likely,  but  the 
supply  of  some  crops  will  increase 
while  that  of  others  will  decrease  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  Most  farmers 
realize  changes  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  returns  over  a  period  of  years 
rather  than  the  last  season.  If  1932 
growing  conditions  in  the  late  States 
are  more  nearly  normal  than  last  year, 
heavier  yields  will  be  obtained  on  car¬ 
rots,  peas,  lettuce,  onions,  and  toma¬ 
toes. 

Lettuce 

New  York’s  acreage  of  Big  Boston 
lettuce  was  further  decreased  in  1931 
and,  with  an  unusually  low  yield,  pro¬ 
duction  was  about  one-third  less  than 
in  1930.  The  price  was  the  best  that 
had  been  obtained  in  three  years,  but 
returns  to  the  acre  were  no  greater 
than  in  1930.  A  fair  average  yield  on 
the  1931  acreage  would  have  resulted 
in  a  25  per  cent  larger  crop  and  prices 
would  have  been  lower.  This  indicates 
the  prospect  for  1932  should  there  he 
average  weather  conditions  and  no  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage.  One  favorable  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  1931  season  was  the  reduced 
competition  from  States  producing  Ice¬ 
berg  lettuce.  New  York  growers  can 


*  *  * 

Nitrogen  for  Quick  Results 

Rapid  growth  in  a  garden  is  a  sign 
of  health  and  a  promise  of  well-flavored 
vegetables.  It  is  the  slow-growing  let¬ 
tuce  that  becomes  embittered.  It  is  the 
turnip  with  unfavorable  environment 
in  its  youth  that  becomes  tough,  woody, 
and  strong  in  taste.  Even  in  well-fer-- 
tilized  gardens,  a  stimulant  is  some¬ 
times  needed.  A  nitrogen  carrier  may 
be  worked  lightly  into  the  ground,  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
or  less  to  a  hundred  feet  of  row.  If 
you  want  a  really  quick  pick-up  apply 
it  dissolved,  a  good  rounded  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  a  gallon  of  water.  It  is  a  pretty 
sick  plant  that  won’t  take  notice  when 
that  solution  strikes  its  roots. 

*  *  * 

Mulch  Paper 

The  question  of  mulch  paper  isn’t  a 
simple  one  and  broad  general  state¬ 
ments  are  not  safe.  Results  will  vary 
with  the  crop,  the  type  of  soil,  and  the 
weather  during  the  growing  season. 
The  cost  of  the  paper  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  It  takes  a  considerable  increase 
in  yield  to  pay  for  it. 

For  some  home  gardeners  the  relief 
from  hoeing  may  completely  justify 
the  use  of  mulch  paper.  When  the  home 
gardener  is  on  vacation  or  restrained 
from  cultivating  for  any  reason,  it  is  a 
life  saver.  It  certainly  holds  the  weeds 
down,  and,  after  one  season  of  smoth¬ 
ering,  a  patch  of  quack  grass  “simply 
ain’t.”  A  few  strips  around  the  edge 
of  the  garden  where  grass  intrudes  will 
be  useful. 

The  paper  must  be  weighted  down  in 
some  way,  by  soil,  stones,  or  what  have 
you?  Most  crops  can  be  planted  con¬ 
veniently  in  spaces  left  between  strips. 
For  plants  set  out,  like  tomatoes  or  for 
those  grown  in  hills,  the  soil  may  be 
covered  completely  and  planting  done 
through  holes  made  in  the  paper.— 
Vegetable  Gardening  Department  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 


'  Novelties,  specialties,  standards,  and 
humbugs  are  the  names  applied  to 
vegetable  varieties.  The  first  should  be 
planted  only  in  a  small  way.  The  second 
and  third  kinds  are  safe  to  plant.  Hum¬ 
bugs  are  not  desirable  and  should  be 
avoided. 


.  AISE  crops  more  cheaply— 
and  you’ll  make  money,  even  if 
farm  prices  stay  down.  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  will  help  you — use 
it  liberally. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  pro¬ 
duces  the  high-yield  crops  that 
cost  less,  and  make  more  money. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  contains  25%  Ammonia 
guaranteed  (equivalent  to 
20.56%  Nitrogen).  At  present 
prices  it  offers  an  exceptionally 
economical  source  of  Nitrogen. 
It  is  made  in  America — for 
American  farmers.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  100-  or  200-lb.  bags.  In¬ 
sist  on  your  dealer  supplying  you 
with  Sulphate  made  in  the  U.  S. 


Company 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Atlanta*.  Ga. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


4  K  NITROGEN 

,  is  the  GROWTH  ELEMENT. 

As  essential  to  growing  crops 
^  as  sunshine  and  rain. 
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SEED  POTATOES 

State  Certified,  College  Inspected,  and 
Selected  from  Certified  Seed,  at 
THE  LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  KNOWN 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSET,  IRISH  COBBLER,  NO.  9, 
SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  SPAULDING  ROSE, 
CARMAN  NO.  3,  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN,  HEAVYWEIGHT, 

State  Certified,  College  Impeded 
Today’s  Prices:  $2.25  per  sack,  iso  lbs.  net. 
SELECTED  II.  S.  No.  1  Grown  From  Certified  Seed 

$1.75 

PER  SACK 

-  $2.00  per  sack 

•  $2.25  per  sack 

$2.25  per  sack 
Ask  for  special  delivered  price  on  lots  of  from 
40  sacks  to  straight  or  assorted  carloads. 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 
AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES 

Catalog  and  complete  Price  List: — FREE 
Use  the  Coupon  or  a  Postal  Card. 

""Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed  grower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C 

Please  send  catalog  and  complete  price  list 

Name  . . . . . . . 

State  


DIBBLE’S  RUSSET 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 
CARMAN  NO.  3. 
HEAVYWEIGHT 
NO.  9. 

IRISH  COBBLER 
EARLY  OHIO 
EARLY  MANISTEE 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


ARSENATE 


LEAD 


OIL  EMULSION 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
ARSEN ITE  OF  ZINC 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
FARAD ICHLOROBENZENE 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 


ORCHARD  BRAND  materials  can  help 
you  grow  “Fancy”  fruit.  Top  quality 
brings  top  prices  —  and  A  BETTER 
PROFIT.  But  you  need  the  determination 
to  carry  through  a  thorough  spray  schedule. 
tit  Thoroughness  demands  the  use  of  re¬ 
liable  spray  materials  —  potent  in  their  con¬ 
trol  of  pests  and  disease,  and  non-injurious 
to  the  development  of  fruit  and  foliage.  The 
proper  application  of  ORCHARD  BRAND 
SPRAYS  and  DUSTS  is  your  best  insurance 


-with  and  without  arsenical  0f  a  harvest  of  fine  fruit. 


BORDEAUX  DUST 


As  you  read  “Cash  Crops”  (ask  us  to  send 
your  copy)  you  will  appreciate  the  conserva¬ 
tive  statement  of  facts.  Protecting  the  healthy 
growth  of  fruit  and  foliage  is  all-important. 


the  Coupon 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 

—  Buffalo,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.) ,  Los  Angeies,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
1932  “Cash  Crops” 


Name.. 


Address  . 
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Garden  Diseases  and  Insects 

Suggestions  for  Simple  Control  Measures 


The  problem  of  controlling  insects 
and  plant  diseases  in  the  garden  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
solve.  Here  are  a  few  common  garden 
troubles  with  brief  directions  for  hand¬ 
ling  them. 

Cucumber  Beetles 

This  pest  riddles  the  leaves  and  also 
carries  the  organism  causing  wilt  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  desirable  to  kill  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  early  in  the  season. 
In  the  garden  apply  a  three  or  four  per 
cent  nicotine-lime  dust  with  a  hand 
duster  when  the  temperature  is  70  de¬ 
grees  or  above  and  when  there  is  little 
wind.  Some  use  a  canvas  cone  attached 
to  the  outlet  pipe  of  the  duster  to  con¬ 
fine  the  dust  around  the  plant.  After  a 
week  or  ten-  days  the  beetles  can  he 
controlled  by  a  regular  spray  program 
using  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate 
of  lead. 

This  pest  can  also  be  controlled  by 
covering  the  plants  with  cheese  cloth 
covered  boxes  until  they  get  a  good 
start. 

Squash  Bugs 

This  pest  can  be  partly  controlled 
by  cleaning  up  and  burning  vines  and 
weeds  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring,  some 
of  the  bugs  can  be  trapped  under  pieces 
of  board  placed  on  the  ground.  Turn 
the  boards  over  every  morning  and  kill 
the  bugs  under  them.  After  the  vines 
come  up  it  will  pay  to  pick  bugs  off  by 
hand  until  the  plants  get  a  good  start. 
Spraying  with  nicotine  sulphate,  used 
according  to  directions,  will  help. 

Squash  Vine  Borer 

If  possible  do  not  grow  squash  on 
the  same  field  year  after  year.  One  con¬ 
trol  method  is  to  plant  a  few  early 
squashes  between  the  rows  of  later 
varieties.  Moths  will  lay  eggs  on  these 
early  varieties  which  can  he  destroyed 
and  thus  protect  the  later  crop.  After 
the  borer  has  entered  a  vine  the  vine 
can  he  cut  lengthwise  and  the  borer 
killed  and  then  the  vine,  where  it  is 
cut,  can  be  covered  with  dirt. 

Tomato  Worms 

This  pest  does  not  usually  become 
very  abundant.  They  are  large  and  in  a 
short  time  two  or  three  of  them  can 
defoliate  a  plant.  The  best  way  to 
handle  them  is  to  hand  pick  and  kill 
them. 

Cabbage  Root  Maggot 

This  pest  attacks  not  only  cabbage 
but  cauliflower,  Brussel  sprouts,  tur¬ 
nips,  radishes  and  broccoli. 

The  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  is 
often  used.  For  cabbage  seedlings  it  is 
used  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  of  powder 
to  ten  gallons  of  water.  Do  not  use  a 
metal  container  because  the  solution  is 
corrosive.  Several  applications  are 
made  at  weekly  intervals  using  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  solution  to  40  feet  of  row. 

With  cauliflower  seedlings,  an  ounce 
to  fifteen  gallons  of  water  is  used  for 
the  first  application  and  an  ounce  to 
ten  or  twelve  gallons  or  others. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  also  used  for 
radishes  using  a  gallon  to  30  feet  of 
row.  The  first  treatment  is  made  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  up  and  one  or 
two  later  applications  about  a  week 
apart.  Early  radishes  will  not  usually 
be  bothered.  Later  radishes  in  the  gar¬ 
den  can  also  be  grown  by  protecting 
them  with  a  cheese  cloth  screen. 

Calomel  is  also  used  for  this  pest.  The 
same  directions  apply  as  for  corrosive 
sublimate  except  that  it  must  be  stirred 
continually  to  prevent  its  settling.  The 
dosage  may  be  increased  to  two  or  four 
ounces  to  ten  gallons  of  water. 

Club  Root  of  Cabbage 

The  seed  beds  should  be  located  on 
clean  ground.  Corrosive  sublimate  used 
in  the  seed  bed  is  recommended  for 
cabbage  root  maggot.  As  much  as  five 
weekly  applications  may  be  necessary, 
beginning  as  soon  as  the  plant  is 
through  the  ground. 

If  the  plants  are  transplanted,  hy¬ 
drated  lime  or  quick  lime  seems  to  con¬ 
trol  the  disease  in  good  shape.  The 
right  amount  to  add  can  be  determined 
accurately  only  by  having  a  soil  test 
made. 

Cabbage  Aphis 

Where  cabbage  seedlings  have  be¬ 
come  infected,  dip  the  tops  before  you 
set  them  out,  in  a  solution  of  two 


ounces  of  nicotine  sulphate,  one  half 
a  pound  of  soap,  and  ten  gallons,  of 
water.  Dip  the  tops  only,  not  the  roots. 
A  week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants 
are  set  out  they  can  be  dosed  with  a 
four  per  cent  nicotine  dust.  A  hand 
duster  is  usually  used  and  more  dust 
applied  to  heavily  infested  plants.  Most 
of  the  damage  is  done  before  the  heads 
are  formed  and  control  is  more  import¬ 
ant  then.  If  older  plants  become  ser¬ 
iously  infected,  they  can  be  sprayed 
with  a  nicotine  sulphate  solution,  al¬ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  insects 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Nico¬ 
tine  dust  is  rather  expensive  to  use  on 
an  entire  croD. 

Pea  Aphis 

No  effective  control  has  been  devised 
for  canning  factory  crops  but  in  the 
garden,  they  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  or  dusting  with  a  nicotine 
preparation,  applying  at  a  time  when 
the  temperature  is  about  70  degrees 
and  when  there  is  little  wind. 

Bottom  Rot  of  Lettuce 

This  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  Crop  ro¬ 
tation  is  important  and  it  is  inadvisable 
to  plant  this  crop  on  fields  where  it 
has  bothered  the  previous  year  or  two. 
Planting  on  well  drained  soil  helps,  as 
does  frequent  shallow  cultivation.  Some 
experimental  work  has  been  done  on 
control  methods  but  they  have  not  pro¬ 
gressed  far  enough  to  be  generally 
recommended. 

Carrot  Rust  Fly 

One  method  of  control  commercially 
is  to  plant  the  main  crop  after  June  1. 
In  the  home  garden  the  crop  can  be 
grown  under  a  tightly  constructed 
cheese  cloth  screen.  Control  can  also 
be  had  by  using  a  suspension  of  calo¬ 
mel  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  ounces 
to  ten  gallons  of  water,  and  applying 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  30  or  40 
feet  of  row.  This  pest  can  also  injure 
parsnips  and  celery.  The  first  applica¬ 
tion  of  calomel  should  be  made  around 
May  20  and  the  second  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  later. 

Asparagus  Rust 

Burn  tops  late  in  the  fall  and  during 
the  growing  season  keep  all  plants  cut. 
Use  rust  resistant  varieties  such  as 
Martha  Washington  and  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington.  Palmetto  and  Argenteuil  are 
also  fairly  safe. 

Asparagus  Beetles 

During  the  cutting  season  cut  the 
crop  clean  every  three  to  five  days. 
Some  growers  leave  an  occasional  row 
uncut  to  serve  as  a  trap.  After  the  eggs 
hatch  on  these  rows  they  are  poisoned 
by  an  application  of  calcium  or  lead 
arsenate.  After  the  cutting  season  is 
over  the  insect  can  be  controlled  by  two 
or  three  applications  of  calcium  or  lead 
arsenate  dust.  Where  the  crop  is  grown 
commercially  a  few  hens  running  in  the 
field  will  keep  the  beetles  pretty  well 
cleaned  up. 

Corn  Ear  Worm 

This  pest  is  worse  for  the  market 
gardener  than  it  is  for  the  home  gar¬ 
dener.  It  hurts  the  sale  of  the  crop  but 
the  home  gardener  can  always  cut  out 
infected  portions.  Early  planting  seems 
to  lessen  the  trouble.  Fall  or  winter 
plowing  seems  to  help  by  killing  a  good 
many  of  the  pupae  in  the  soil.  There 
have  been  some  experiments  on  various 
dusts  which  have  not  proven  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Editor-’s  Note — Bulletin  206  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station  on  controlling 
diseases  and  insects  affecting  vegetable 
crops,  from  which  the  above  information 
was  gleaned,  can  be  secured  by  address¬ 
ing  a  post  card  to  the  Office  of  Publi¬ 
cation,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Clover  and  alfalfa  improve  the  soil 
and  produce  valuable  crops.  Careful  se¬ 
lection  of  seed,  liming  the  soil  where 
needed,  choice  of  a  good  nurse  crop, 
sowing  at  the  right  time,  and  applying 
manure  or  fertilizer  are  recommended 

practices  in  growing  good  crops. 

*  *  * 

Lime,  fertilizer,  weed  control,  seed, 
and  inoculation  for  an  alfalfa  stand 
may  cost  about  thirty  dollars  an  acre. 
Any  one  of  these  steps  is  profitable 
whether  alfalfa  is  grown  or  not. 
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KELLY’S 

QUALITY 

TREES 

At  Greatly 
Reduced 
Prices 

Buy  direct  of  52  year  estab¬ 
lished  nursery  with  nation¬ 
wide  reputation  for  square 
dealing  and  integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers 
everywhere  will  tell  you 
Kellys’  trees  are  best  to  be 
had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  oar  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  ns  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

123  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  188C 


Flan  for  the  Future 


Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for 
the  Prosperity  which  is  bound  to 
come  A  few  dollars  invested  in  Flow 
ering  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens  are 
“Home  Beautifiers”  and  enhance  its 
value. 

Red  Raspberries 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 

Certified  Viking 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality,  very  productive, 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on  the  market.  A 
money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  including 
New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for  Catalog  (it’s 
free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Horticultural 
Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


Wm HI 


THIS  BAND 


stops  destructive 
climbing  insects 
WHY  let  insects  climb  jour 
pr-  ^  trees  or  grapevines  and  destroy 
fcnds,  foliage  and  fruit.  Stop  them  with  Tree  Tangle¬ 
foot.  This  sticky  compound  is  easy  to  apply  with  a 

wooden  paddle - outlasts  substitutes  1 0  to  20  times-— 

is  effective  three  to  four  months.  Better  than  wax  for 
grafting  operations.  Good  too  for  sealing  tree  cuts, 
wounds  and  cavities.  Keep  Tree  Tanglefoot  on  hand, 
hold  at  seed,  hardware  and  drug  stores.  Buy  nowl 
Send  for  interesting;  booklet  on  insects 
THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Bear  Second  Year  Alter  Planting 

Extremely  desirable  for  small  gardens.  Produce  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  standard  trees.  Read  about  them 
J?  cata,l°S  of  Trees.  Shrubs,  Strawberry  Plants  etc 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  241,  PULASKI,  N  Y 


STRAWBERRIES 

0  A  V  Allen’s  Bo°k  of  Berries 
jT  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A .  A . 

Fruit  Grower 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 
grapes  mentioned  by  the  Service  is  that 
every  normal  bud  on  one-year-old 
canes  is  likely  to  be  a  fruit  bud.  This 
means  that  pruning  must  be  severe  to 
avoid  overbearing.  Each  fruit  bud  will 
send  out  shoots  and  continue  to  grow 
throughout  the  summer  and  develop 
into  one-year  old  canes  which  are  left 
at  pruning  time  the  following  spring. 

Spur  pruning  is  the  least  desirable 
method  to  be  followed  due  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  fruiting  habit  of  the  grape,  since 
canes  of  medium  length,  from  6  to  9 
feet  long,  are  more  productive  than 
canes  that  are  shorter  or  longer.  The 
system  recommended  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  is  the  4-arm  Kniffin  system. 
The  Kniffin  trellis  consists  of  two  wires, 
one  about  30  inches  from  the  ground 
and  the  other  30  inches  above.  These 
wires  are  supported  on  posts,  set  usual¬ 
ly  about  20  feet  apart. 

A  vine  trained  along  this  system 
consists  of  a  trunk  of  old  wood  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  top  wire  and  arms  of  one- 
year  old  canes  extending  in  each  di¬ 
rection  on  each  wire.  Each  of  the  4 
arms  is  pruned  back  to  from  6  to  12 
buds,  depending  on  the  vigor  of  the 
vine.  A  vigorous  vine  can  support  about 
60  buds  altogether  and  should  produce 
a  good  crop  of  normal  maturity. 

It  is  important  that  the  canes  be  se¬ 
curely  tied  to  the  wires  after  pruning. 
Most  of  the  other  systems  of  pruning 
of  which  there  are  many,  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  maintain  than  the  4  arm 
Kniffiin  and  are  not  likely  to  produce 
as  large  a  crop  of  high  quality  fruit. 

Pruning  for  a  Grape  Arbor 

For  the  home  arbor  a  slight  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  system  described  above 
may  be  used.  With  this  system,  there 
should  be  only  one  main  trunk  for  each 
vine  and  this  should  be  run  to  the  top 
of  the  arbor  with  one-year  old  canes 
extending  out  in  different  directions  at 
regular  intervals. 

The  same  number  of  buds  should  be 
left  on  each  vine  and  will  cover  the 
arbor  with  a  new  growth  during  the 
summer  months.  On  very  old  vines  that 
have  been  neglected,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  prune  to  a  Kniffin  system 
the  first  season.  However,  the  heavy 
pruning  of  such  vines  will  stimulate 
growth  so  that  the  second  year  canes 
of  desirable  size  and  good  location  will 
be  available  for  renewal. 


Care  of  Small  Fruits 

Mulching  Strawberries 

After  the  ground  freezes  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December,  is  the  best  time  to 
mulch  strawberries.  Clean  straw, 
leaves,  shredded  corn  fodder,  or  other 
fairly  fine  material,  makes  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  mulch.  Use  a  mulching  material 
which  is  as  free  from  seed  as  possible 
otherwise  the  strawberry  bed  will  be¬ 
come  very  foul  with  foreign  growth 
which  is  expensive  to  eradicate. 

The  mulch  is  applied  evenly  over  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  which  will  require  three  to  four 
tons  of  straw  to  the  acre.  In  the  spring 
after  the  plants  start  growth  the 
mulch  is  raised  with  a  fork  in  spots 
where  it  is  too  thick  for  the  plants  to 
grow  through. 

The  mulch  has  been  shown  under 
some  conditions  to  result  in  an  increas¬ 
ed  yield  of  500  quarts  per  acre  over 
similar  fields  not  mulched.  The  mulch 
lessens  the  loss  from  plants  being 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  also  of  much  value  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  in  smother¬ 
ing  weeds  and  conserving  mositure, 
not  to  mention  the  reduction  in  loss 
from  dirt  smeared  berries. 

Grapes  and  Bush  Fruits 

The  old  fruiting  canes  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry  patch  should  be 
cut  out  and  burned.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  or  in  any  section 
where  temperatures  commonly  fall  to 
30  degrees  or  more  below  zero,  it  is 
advisable  to  provide  winter  protection 
for  raspberries  and  blackberries  and 
the  more  tender  varieties  of  grapes. 


This  can  be  done  by  laying  down  the 
canes  in  the  fall  before  the  ground 
freezes  and  covering  them  with  earth. 
Sometimes  straw  is  put  over  them 
first  and  held  down  with  earth.  Cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  are  very  hardy 
and  will  need  no  winter  protection. 

— Pomology  Dept.,  Cornell. 


Berry  Fertilization 

Fertilizer  is  generally  best  applied  to 
small  fruits  in  the  spring  somewhat 
before  the  blossoming  period  or  in  the 
case  of  the  new  patch  at  planting  time. 

Nitrogen  Promotes  Vigor 

For  strawberries,  bush  fruits,  and 
grapes,  stable  manure  if  available  is 
very  satisfactory.  Nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulfate  of  Ammonia  should  be  applied 
with  great  care  on  the  small-fruit  gar¬ 
den,  for  they  are  both  very  caustic,  and 
will  burn  any  foliage  or  kill  any  plants 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  They 
induce  a  vigorous  growth  and  should 
be  applied  sparingly.  Ordinarily,  not 
more  than  one  pound  to  75  or  100  feet 
of  row  will  be  needed  for  strawber¬ 
ries.  Scatter  the  fertilizer  along  the 
side  of  the  row,  a  few  inches  from  the 
plants.  If  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
dry  sand,  earth  or  ashes,  a  more  even, 
distribution  can  be  obtained.  For  rasp¬ 
berries  with  an  unsatisfactory  cane 
growth  due  to  lack  of  nitrogen,  1 
pound  to  every  20  feet  of  row,  will  us¬ 
ually  suffice.  For  grapes,  a  third  to  a 
half-pound  of  sodium  nitrate  to  each 
vine  is  suggested.  Fertilizer  for  bush 
fruits  and  grapes  should  be  scattered 
between  the  rows. 

Phosphate  May  Be  Needed 

Bone  meal  often  makes  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  home-garden  fertilizer,  and  can 
be  used  without  fear  of  burning.  It 
carries  two  or  three  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  very  rich 
in  phosphorus,  which  is  often  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  small  fruits,  although  this  is 
not  the  cheapest  form  in  which  these 
elements  of  fertility  may  be  purchased. 
In  ordinary  practice,  bone  meal  may  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  to  144 
square  feet  or  20  feet  of  row.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  likely  to  respond  to  phos¬ 
phate,  especially  on  sandy  soil.  This 
may  be  cheaply  supplied  by  super 
phosphate,  applied  at  the  same  rate  as 
for  bone  meal. 

— Pomology  Dept.,  Cornell 


How  to  Prune  Berries 

Prune  gooseberries  and  currants  be¬ 
fore  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  Re¬ 
move  weak  one-year-old  growths  and 
canes  more  than  three  years  old,  ad¬ 
vises  G.  W.  Peck  of  the  New  York 
state  college  of  agriculture.  The  best 
fruit  grows  at  the  base  of  strong  one- 
year-old  shoots,  and  on  the  fruit  spurs 
of  the  two  and  three-year-old  wood.  For 
red  raspberries,  cut  back  the  fruiting 
canes  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent  and  remove  all  of  the  weak 
canes.  When  grown  to  the  hedgerow 
system  about  twelve  canes  to  each  four 
feet  of  row  is  a  satisfactory  spacing, 
he  says.  Red  raspberries  should  be 
pruned  after  danger  from  killing  by 
low  temperatures  is  past. 


How  to  Make  Grafting  Wax 

A  good  formula  for  a  so-called  hard 
wax  which  is  applied  in  the  liquid  state 
is  as  follows :  heat  together  over  a  slow 
fire  the  following:  Rosin,  6  lbsv;  Bees¬ 
wax,  1  lb.;  Raw  linseed  oil,  1  pint.  It  is 
applied  hot  wdth  a  brush  or  paddle,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  seal  all  cracks. 

A  formula  for  making  soft  wax,  a 
wax  which  can  be  worked  in  the  hands 
in  cold  weather  by  keeping  it  in  a 
bucket  of  hot  water,  is  as  follows :  Heat 
together  over  a  slow  fire  the  following 
ingredients:  Resin,  4  pounds;  Beeswax, 
2  pounds;  Raw  linseed  oil,  y2  pint. 
When  liquid,  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
a  pail  of  cold  water  and  with  greased 
hands  is  pulled  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
until  it  has  become  fine  grained  and 
light  in  color. 

— Pomology  Dept.,  Cornell. 


MEETS  EVERY 


NITROGEN 

NEED  OF 

AMERICAN 

FARMERS 

American  enterprise  and  manufac¬ 
turing  skill  combined  to  produce 
Arcadian  Nitrate  of  Soda.  It  is  defi¬ 
nitely  suited  to  meet  every  Nitrogen 
need  of  American  farmers.  Rich  in 
quick-acting  Nitrogen  — 16%  Nitro¬ 
gen  guaranteed,  (equivalentto  19.45  % 
Ammonia)  ...easy  to  apply... shipped 
in  even-weight  bags... and  made  in 
America,  it’s  a  domestic  source  of 
Nitrogen. 

Order  Arcadian  from  your  fertilizer 
dealer  in  100-lb.  bags  for  conven¬ 
ience;  in  200-lb.  bags  for  economy. 

ARCADIAN 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  The  Barrett  Co. 

NITRATE  of  SODA 
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Your  Old  Barn 
Can  Win  for 
You 


Send  For  This 
Book  of  IDEAS 

Here’s  a  book  of  ideas — money  making 
suggestions  for  use  in  improving  old  barns. 
It’s  not  necessary  to  wait  until  you  build 
a  new  barn,  or  go  to  heavy  expenses  re¬ 
modeling  before  yon  make  the  money  you 
want.  Actually,  your  present  barn,  with 
a  few  improvements,  may  make  you  a 
greater  profit  per  dollar  invested. 

Free— Maii  the  Coupon 

You’ll  like  this  book.  It  shows  how  old 
barns  were  made  over  in  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  to  save  time  and  work — how  you  can 
make  your  present  barn  easier  to  clean — 
easier  to  handle  feed — easier  to  take  care 
of  stock  and  eliminate  extra  chores. 

Now  is  the  time — prices  are  down.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  how  little  it  costs 
to  convert  your  present  barn  into  a  real 
money  maker. 

If  you  want  our  bam  equipment  or  poultry 
equipment  catalog,  too,  please  ask  for  it. 
We  will  include  either  or  both  with  this 
new  book.  But  whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  new  equipment  now  or  not, 
get  this  new  book  "How 
Old  Bams  Can  Make 
Money.”  It  will  give 
you  ideas  you  can  use 
right  now.  Write  yout 
name  in  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today. 


Formerly  Hunt- 
Helm-Ferns  &  Co. 


HARVARD, 

ILLINOIS 


M AIL  COUPON  TODAY 


STARLINE  INC.,  Dept.  3A 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  me  your  new  book  —  wHo* 
Old  Bams  Can  Make  Money.” 


I  have_ 


Cows, 


-Hogs, 


_  Chickens 


Name, 


Address  , 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 
obtained  from  them  or  from  your 
county  farm  bureau. 

You  can  also  write  directly  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Albany,  New  York,  or  to  your  own 
department  in  case  you  live  in  another 
state,  and  ask  for  information  about 
TB  testing  and  for  blanks  on  which 
you  can  make  application  for  the  test. 


How  to  Produce  Low  Bacteria 
Milk 

Bacteria  gets  into  milk  from  things 
with  which  the  milk  comes  in  contact. 
By  following  these  practices  clean  milk 
can  be  produced: 

1.  Do  not  feed  roughage  before  milk¬ 
ing  the  cows. 

2.  Milk  with  dry  hands. 

3.  Wipe  the  udder  of  the  cow  with 
a  damp  cloth  before  milking. 

4.  Sterilize  all  utensils  thoroughly 
with  which  the  milk  comes  in  contact. 
Usually  this  means  sterilizing  with 
boiling  hot  water  or  steam  and  then 
inverting  these  on  a  rack  so  that  they 
will  be  dry. 

5.  Cool  the  milk  to  50  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  after  it  is  drawn  and  keep  it 
cool  until  it  is  delivered. 


To  Insure  Dairy  Profits 

At  All  Times: 

Use  well-bred  dairy  cows. 

Keep  cows  comfortable  and  con¬ 
tented. 

Treat  cows  gently  and  avoid  excit¬ 
ing  them. 

Follow  a  regular  schedule  of  daily 
work. 

Weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  at  each 
milking  time. 

Regulate  the  amount  of  feed  by  the 
milk  records  and  the  individuality  of 
the  cow. 

Allow  free  access  to  salt  daily. 

Supply  an  abundance  of  pure  fresh 
water  never  colder  than  that  of  a  deep 
well. 

Use  well  balanced  rations  made  from 
a  variety  of  feeds. 

Give  cows  six  to  eight  weeks  of  rest 
between  lactation  periods. 

Follow  the  practice  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen. 

Join  a  cow  testing  association  and 
other  organizations  that  help  one  to 
practice  up-to-date  methods  of  man¬ 
aging  a  dairy  herd. 

Discard  the  cow  that  has  had  a  fair 
chance  and  has  failed  at  the  end  of  a 
year  to  pay  market  price  for  all  feeds 
consumed. 


The  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association 

Almost  every  dairy  county  in  New 
York  State  now  has  at  least  one  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Records  of  the  milk  produced 
and  feed  consumed  on  each  member’s 
herd  are  kept  so  that  they  can  be  used 
to  improve  the  herd  and  make  it  more 
profitable.  The  first  thing  the  records 
tell  is  what  cows  are  not  paying  for 
their  feed.  Obviously  these  cows  should 
be  sold  for  beef.  The  dairyman  also 
learns  from  the  records  just  how  much 
each  individual  cow  is  paying  him  for 
his  labor  and  which  are  returning  good 
interests  on  his  investment.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan,  it  seems  to  be,  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  low  producers  year  by  year  thus 
raising  the  general  standing  of  the 
herd.  The  higher  the  average  produc¬ 
tion,  the  greater  the  average  profit  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  price  of  milk. 


How  to  Register  Pure-Bred 
Calves 

If  you  have  a  good,  pure-bred  calf, 
surely  you  want  to  get  the  papers  on 
it.  Here’s  how  to  get  them. 

First,  you  must  write  to  your  breed 


association  and  ask  for  application 
blanks  and  information.  They  will  send 
you  some  blanks  for  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  calf,  its  sex,  color 
markings,  birth  date,  name  of  sire  and 
dam,  etc. 

Fill  out  these  applications  just  as  the 
directions  call  for,  and  return  them 
with  the  registration  fee  and  they  will 
send  you  the  certificate  of  registry. 
That  is  all  you  need  to  do  to  get  the 
papers  on  your  calf. 

If  you  sell  the  calf  to  someone  and 
he  wants  to  have  the  papers  transfer¬ 
red  to  him,  then  you  must  put  through 
a  “transfer.”  The  breed  association  has 
a  transfer  blank  which  simply  states 
that  on  a  certain  date  you  sold  a  cer¬ 
tain  animal  to  the  other  party.  These 
blanks,  with  directions  for  filling  them 
out,  will  be  sent  to  you  from  your 
breed  association.  Below  are  the 
names  of  the  breed  associations  and 
their  secretaries. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — 324 
West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Secre¬ 
tary,  L.  W.  Morley. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — 
Peterboro,  New  Hampshire.  Secretary, 
Karl  B.  Musser. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  o  f 
America — Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Sec¬ 
retary,  Houghton  Seaverns. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association — - 
Brandon,  Vermont.  Secretary,  C.  T. 
Conklin. 

Brown-Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Beloit,  Wisconsin.  Secretary, 
Ira  Inman. — Purina  Calf  Book. 


With  the  A.  A. 

LIVESTOCK 

BREEDER 


The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1932,  was  2  per 
cent  more  than  on  the  same  date  last 
year,  and  was  the  largest  on  record  in 
this  country. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on 
farms  in  New  York  on  January  1,  1932, 
was  473,000.  This  was  3  per  cent  less 
than  the  number  on  farms  on  January 
1,  1931,  and  9  per  cent  less  than  on 
January  1,  1930.  The  index  of  prices 
paid  to  producers  for  lamb  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1931  was  84  per  cent  of  the  1910- 
14  average  as  compared  with  117  in 
November  1930. 

With  present  and  probable  future 
high  transportation  charges,  the  chief 
advantage  of  New  York  sheep  growers 
lies  in  the  production  of  a  high-quali¬ 
ty  lamb.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
using  better  rams,  culling  the  flocks, 
and  then  following  rigidly  the  correct 
feeding  and  management  practices. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  to  farmers 
for  wool  in  December  1931,  was  72  per 
cent  of  the  1910-14  average  as  com¬ 
pared  with  103  during  December  1930. 
During  former  periods  of  low  prices, 
wool  tended  to  remain  low  longer  than 
did  the  price  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

The  number  of  hogs  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  54,374,000  on 
January  1,  1931,  to  59,511,000  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1932.  The  number  of  hogs  in 
New  York  State  increased  from  195,- 
000  to  205,000  during  the  same  period. 
Present  conditions  make  it  essential 
that  those  farmers  producing  hogs  in 
New  York  State  keep  only  the  best 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


SOLID 

CONCRETE 


You  Can  Own 
a  Craine-built  Silo! 

Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every  farm 
and  purse.  There’s  one  for  you  at  a  price 
that  cooperates — to  reduce  milk  produc¬ 
tion  costs — turn  more  of  those  milk 
checks  into  profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it  pays 
you!  Send  for  big  free  catalog,  comparing 
all  types,  and 

New  low  Prices! 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  utmost  in 
value  today.  A  thoroughly  dependable  silo 
—backed  by  31  years’  experience.  Get 
busy  now,  while  prices  are  to  your 
advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for  fret 
catalog  and  new  low  prices . 

CEAINE,  inc. 

61  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


JUST  ask  a  Burrell  user 

why  it  is  so  easy  for 
him  to  produce  clean 
milk!  He’ll  show  you  the 
newBurrel  1  MouthPiece  1 
A  single  pieceofsolid  rub- 
ber!  Nothing  to  take 
apart — nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  Let  it  help  you  to 
meet  the  requirements  of 
dairy  inspectors.  Single 
and  double  units.  Single 
tube.  Write  for  catalog. 

Cherry-BurrellCorp.,27  Albany  St., Little  Falls.N.Y. 


BURRELL 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


CTAD  Couqhs* Colds 

H  El  among  horses  this  inexpensive  way 

before  serious  trouble  develops.  Use  I 


COMPOUND.  Acts  on  mucous  membrane. 
Gives  quick  relief.  Used  40  years.  60c 
and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Herd  Infection^5 


Write  for  Information.  Ask  for  a  Confidential  Report  i 
Blqnk.  Get  the  advice  of  a  CATTLE  SPECIALIST1 
—A  Veterinarian  with  40  Years*  Experience 

i'Y'Sk  Find  out  why  your  cows  lose  calves  —  why  they 
retain  the  afterbirth — why  they  fail  to  breed- 
why  they  have  garget — why  your  calves  have  scours 
and  goiters — why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary 
Advice  FREE  on  ah  Poultry  and  Livestock  Ailments. 
DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wis. 


liiipisj 
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breeding  stock  and  practice  economi¬ 
cal  feeding. 

The  present  spread  between  farm 
and  retail  prices  of  meat  gives  an  add¬ 
ed  advantage  to  the  production, 
slaughtering,  and  curing  of  more  meat 
on  farms. 

Horses  and  Tractors 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  continued 
to  decline  in  1931  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  in  recent  years.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  on 
January  1,  1932,  in  the  United  States 
was  17,761,000  as  compared  with  25,- 
000,000  on  January  1,  1920.  There  were 
3  per  cent  fewer  horses  on  New  York 
farms  on  January  1,  1932  than  a  year 
previous. 

The  average  price  of  horses  on  New 
York  farms  in  December  1931,  was 
$105  a  head  as  compared  with  $122  a 
year  previous.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  good  young  horses  to  re¬ 
place  old  or  unsound  ones.  New  York 
farmers  do  not,  in  general,  raise 
horses  required  for  replacements,  but 
buy  them  from  regions  where  the  cost 
of  raising  them  is  lower  than  in  this 
State.  However,  the  present  situation 
may  justify  the  raising  of  a  limited 
number  of  colts  in  New  York  State, 
provided  the  feed  and  labor  required 
could  not  be  spent  on  more  profitable 
animal  enterprises. 

Cost  accounts  on  New  York  farms 
for  the  past  four  years  show  that  the 
average  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  is  $165 
a  year.  Many  farmers  are  reducing 
this  cost  by  using  more  pasture,  by 
feeding  less  grain  when  horses  are  not 
being  worked,  and  more  especially  by 
spending  less  time  caring  for  horses. 
One  way  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  both  man  and  horse  labor  is  to  drive 
more  horses  to  the  man. 


Improving  the  Herd 

Every  dairyman  should  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  program  for  breeding  improve¬ 
ment.  The  old  maxim  that  the  bull  is 
half  the  herd  still  holds  true  and  the 
securing  of  a  purebred  bull  with  a 
good  pedigree  is  the  first  step  in  such 
a  program.  In  selecting  the  dairy  bull, 
especially  for  a  grade  herd,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  that  an  exceptionally 
high  price  be  paid,  but  it  is  even  more 
important  that  the  record  of  produc¬ 
tion  shown  by  his  pedigree  be  high. 
The  bull  should  conform  to  the  dairy 
type,  with  plenty  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  capacity. 


Silo  Capacity  Table 


Approximate  capacities  of  cylindrical 
silos  in  tons.  (Use  height  of  silage  after 
settling  two  days). 


Depth  of  silage 
two  days  after 
tiling 
(Feet) 

Inside  diameter 
10  12  14 

of  silo 
16 

in  feet 

18  20 

Ton, 

Ton* 

Ton, 

Ton, 

Ton, 

Tons 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

6 

5 

8 

11 

14 

17 

21 

8 

8 

11 

15 

20 

25 

31 

10 

10 

15 

20 

26 

33 

41 

12 

13 

19 

25 

33 

42 

52 

14 

16 

23 

31 

41 

52 

64 

IS 

18 

25 

34 

45 

57 

70 

16 

19 

28 

38 

49 

62 

77 

17 

21 

30 

41 

53 

67 

83 

18 

23 

32 

44 

58 

73 

90 

19 

24 

35 

48 

62 

79 

97 

28 

26 

38 

51 

67 

85 

105 

21 

28 

40 

55 

72 

91 

112 

22 

30 

43 

59 

77 

97 

120 

23 

32 

46 

63 

82 

103 

128 

24 

34 

49 

66 

87 

110 

135 

25 

36 

52 

70 

92 

116 

143 

26 

38 

55 

74 

97 

123 

152 

27 

40 

58 

79 

103 

130 

160 

28 

42 

61 

83 

108 

137 

169 

29 

44 

64 

87 

119 

144 

178 

30 

47 

67 

91 

114 

151 

187 

31 

49 

70 

91 

125 

158 

195 

32 

51 

74 

96 

131 

166 

205 

33 

S3 

77 

100 

138 

173 

214 

34 

56 

80 

109 

143 

181 

224 

35 

58 

84 

114 

149 

188 

232 

36 

<1 

87 

118 

155 

196 

242 

37 

63 

90 

123 

161 

204 

252 

38 

66 

94 

128 

167 

212 

262 

39 

68 

97 

133 

174 

221 

272 

40 

70 

101 

138 

180 

229 

280 

What  is  left  in  a  silo  after  part  has 
been  used  can  be  estimated  as  follows : 
Find  original  amount  of  silage  put  in  silo 
by  referring  to  table.  Find  amount  of 
silage  that  has  been  used  by  same  method, 
using  as  depth  the  difference  between 
present  depth  and  depth  two  days  after 
filling.  Subtract  amount  used  from  origi¬ 
nal  amount.  The  difference  is  approximate 
amount  of  silage  remaining  in  silo. 

■ — Cornell. 


The  best  silage  is  made  from  corn 
that  is  glazed  before  the  corn  is  cut. 
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Lower  Your  Costs  with  a  Farmall 


OftiS 


a/' 


Save  Valuable 
Time  and  Ex¬ 
pensive  Labor 
• 

Get  Maximum 
Results  From 
Your  Opera¬ 
tions 


Above:  Cultivating  with  the  2 -plow 
Farmall.  With  either  the  2-plow  or  3- 
plow  Farmall  you  can  take  a  4-row 
outfit  into  the  corn  or  cotton  field  and 
cultivate  up  to  65  acres  a  day.  You  can 
plant  the  crop  with  a  2- or  4-row  planter, 
24  to  46  acres  a  day.  Fine  fast  work 
at  very  low  labor  expense. 


The  New  FARMALL  30 

This  larger  FARMALL  recently  took 
its  place  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line 
beside  the  original  2-plow  FARMALL. 
It  has  ample  power  to  pull  a  3-bottom 
Little  Genius  Plow  in  hard,  dry  ground. 
Operates  4-row  planters  and  cultivators, 
2-row  com  pickers,  and  2-row  potato 
diggers,  anywhere. 


IN  times  like  these,  the  farmer  must  make  new  plans. 
The  prices  he  receives  today  for  his  products  are  low 
— so  low  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  more 
than  a  bare  living.  Yet  many  farmers  made  fair  profits  in 
1931.  They  reorganized  their  operations.  They  learned 
how  to  accomplish  much  more  work  with  much  less  labor. 

They  learned  that  a  farmer’s  profit  depends  not  only 
on  his  selling  price,  which  is  usually  out  of  his  control,  but 
also  on  his  production  costs  which  in  large  measure  are  in 
his  own  hands.  They  answered  their  problems  by  cutting 
their  costs  with  mechanical  power. 

The  modern  farmer  uses  tractor  power  and  fast,  big- 
capacity  equipment  because  they  not  only  give  him  more 
time  for  other  profitable  work  but  enable  him  to  keep  his 
labor  and  other  expenses  down  to  a  minimum  in  all  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  so  as  to  better  his  chance  for  profit  even  in 
lean  times. 

The  new  growing  season  is  just  ahead.  What  has  it  in 
store  for  you?  The  best  answer  lies  in  wise  planning  and 
reliance  on  such  all-purpose  power  as  only  the  FARMALL 
can  provide.  Write  us  for  an  interesting  booklet  giving  the 
complete  reports  of  scores  of  farmers  and  their  success 
in  the  raising  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.  These  men,  and 
thousands  like  them,  give  full  credit  to  the  McCormick- 
Deering  FARMALL. 

Your  opportunity  for  1932  lies  with  the  FARMALL.  On 
your  next  trip  to  town  see  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
about  this  tractor,  now  made  in  both  2-  and  3-plow  sizes. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


Both  inquiries  and  sales  are 
steadily  mounting.  The  new  Thrift 
Silo,  and  Aluminizing  process,  are  stead¬ 
ily  forging  new  customers.  Silo  Buyers,  de- 
the  “dent”  in  farm  income,  are  alive  to  advanced 
high  quality,  labor-saving  conveniences  etc. 


Three  Distributing  Factories 


Mean  much  lower  delivery  costs. 

The  new  THRIFT  SILO  is  a  revolution  in  quality  construction  at 
an  amazingly  low  price — less  than  half  usual  prices.  Has  modern 
conveniences,  too.  You  need  no  longer  be  told  that  you  can’t  afford 
a  silo.  Send  for  facts  and  startling  prices  today,  NOW. 

Again — the  new  and  widely  advertised  ALUMINIZING  Process  is  now  op¬ 
tional  on  any  Grange  or  Thrift  silo,  at  small  additional  cost.  Makes  them 
”  very  attractive — an  asset  to  your  farm ;  and  preserves,  takes  place  of  painting. 


PRICES  SLASHED— 

Single  pipe  line  milker  for  10  years  a 
leader  m  many  dairy  sections. Double 
and  Single  Units.  Modem  machine 
with  alternating  action.  Fast,  safe 
milking.  Easy  to  operate  and  clean. 

ABOUT  1-2  USUAL  PRICE 

;  Areal  milker  at  a  real  price.  Don’t  buy 
|  a  milker  until  you  get  the  facta  about  the 
^ Rite- Way. Write  for  FREE  literature  and 
prices.  User  agents  wanted  in  some 
sections.  Rubber  for  all  makes  milkerB 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Write  today. 

Rite- Way  Products  Co.,  Dpt.  10. 4007  H.  Tripp  Av.  Chicago 


Fall  data  and  prices  ready  on  these  new  Grange  Leadership  offerings.  Write  today. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


o-'lT  •  •  Y  Fall  data  and  prices  ready  on 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


X. ECONOMY  SILOS 

m safe 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  evert  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 
Patented  storm-proof  anchor  equipment. 
Continuous  self-adjusting  doors  or 
swinging  hinge  doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir, 
Spruce  or  Yellow  Pine.  Also  Glazed 
Tile  and  Cement  Silos. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
Bros.  Purpul Medicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips.  Hard 
IMxikers.  after  operating.  Dosen  25c.  7  Dozen  $1 

at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen  8 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  43  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HEAVES 


Money  Back 
IS  It  Fails 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do 

its  full  share  of  work.  Get _ 

rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  - 
have  a  horse  worth  its 

full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  No.  6  POWDERS 

($1.00  per  package  postpaid).  Also  they’re  sure¬ 
fire  tonic  for  rundown  horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary  | 
Adviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 

|  FLEMING  BROS.,  V21,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


MINERAL^ 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Eiee„ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsbursh,  F*. 


(172)  12 


x\jia  o  viucoi  _i.ii  *  x  wuiuj  iiuuoc.  ^ioiauuoucu  -loco. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Offer  Alfalfa  in  car  lots  at  present  day  prices. 
Choice  I.C. Hawkins. Herald  Sq., Syracuse  N.Y. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


Two  Cars  Choice  New  York  State  Cows 

and  big  heifers,  Ilolsteins  and  Guernseys,  fresh,  close 
up  and  heavy  springers.  All  fine  individuals,  real  daitry 
type.  Also  car  of  heifers  bred  to  freshen  next  fall. 
Priced  to  sell  for  cash. 

0.  J.  WARD  &  SON  CANDOR,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


*TVko-a-<*r»Kii*-a’«  Does  s00n  fresh-  0ne 

lOggenDUrgS.  buck  T  Herrick,  Ames,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Pigs  for  Sale ! 

$3.50  each  Express  Paid 

Big  type  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC 
crossed — 7-S  wks.  old.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our 
pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  For  service  and 
good  pigs  give  us  a  trial.  Vaccination  25c  if  needed. 

WILLIAM  GABRIEL.  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  R.F.D. 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  O.I.C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
cross  or  Berkshire  &  O.I.C.  cross  pigs  7-8  .weeks 
old  $2.75  each.  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


Top  Quality 

Your  Moneys  W  rth 
Dailey  Stock  Farm 
Lexington,  Mass 
Tel.  1085 


6-8  wks.  old  $3.00  each;  8-10  wks,  old,  $3.25  each 
12  wks.  extras  $4.00  each 

Shoals  60-75  lbs.  $8;  nice  young  Boars  100  lbs  $!2  each 
Will  carefully  crate  and  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Express  paid  on  6  pigs  or  more.  Write  today 
and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  You  may  as  well 
have  the  best. 


Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 


6-8-  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCAN  NELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

/  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  "rith  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
o-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  tilled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-7  wrks.  old  $2.50;  8-9  wks.  old  $2.75 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  &  SUPPLIES.  Complete  Literature. 
ALBERT  FACEY,  JR.,  INC.,  115-AA,  Val-'ev  Stream, N.Y. 


If  There  is  Anything  That  Yon  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 

saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1932 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


F ebruary  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


-r 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

'  Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.69 

2  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.35 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.36 

2B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

1.56 

3  Evap.  Cond.  _ 

Milk  Powder  . 

Hard  Cheese  .. 

r _ r. 

1.35 

1.15 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931.  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  (he  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Up  and  Off  Again 

CREAMERY  SALTED  Feb.  27,  Feb  20,  Feb.  28, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra _  23  -23%  23'/2-24  2 9 'A -29% 

Extra  (92sc.) _  22%  23  28% 

84-91  score  _  2l%-22%  2l%-22%  25  -28% 

Lower  Grades  ..._ - .  19  -21  I8%-2I%  23%-24% 

During  the  first  half  of  the  week 
ending  February  27  we  had  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  butter  market.  On  Monday, 
February  22,  the  market  was  closed 
due  to  the  Washington’s  Birthday  holi¬ 
day,  so  that  business  opened  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  with  everybody  on  their 
toes.  The  general  demand  was  fairly 
broad  and  although  receipts  were 
liberal  the  firmer  tone  that  was  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  close  of  the  previous  week 
end  was  carried  over  and  reflected  in 
Tuesday’s  market.  Prices  were  bid  up 
to  23^  for  creamery  extras. 

On  Wednesday,  February  24,  the 
market  gained  in  strength.  Although 
houses  in  general  appeared  to  have 
plenty  of  butter,  it  was  reported  that 
the  arrivals  were  somewhat  less  than 
for  the  same  period  the  previous  week. 
Buying  interest  was  strong  and  prices 
were  again  bid  up,  advancing  a  half 
cent  on  creamery  extras. 

Thursday  found  the  market  with  no 
change.  There  was  a  little  less  firm¬ 
ness  apparent  but  reports  indicated 
fairly  satisfactory  consumer  demand. 
The  chain  stores  for  some  time  past 
have  been  selling  butter  at  27c  to  29c 
per  pound,  or  two  pounds  for  53c.  Al¬ 
though  the  market  at  this  time  was 
quite  optimistic,  nevertheless  the  trade 
was  following  a  free  selling  policy. 
Friday’s  market  showed  some  weak¬ 
ness  developing  early  in  the  day,  a 
trace  of  the  situation  having  become 
evident  late  Thursday.  Regular  buyers 
were  taking  on  their  usual  allotments 
but  there  was  little  outside  demand 
and  practically  no  speculative  support. 
Under  the  circumstances  extras  drop¬ 
ped  from  23  %c  down  to  2344  c.  Satur¬ 
day  the  downward  trend  continued  to 
the  point  that  extras  were  bringing 
2244  c.  At  that  figure  the  market  closed 
full  steady. 

On  February  26  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
9,019,000  pounds  of  butter,  whereas  a 
year  ago  they  reported  19,823,000 
pounds  on  the  same  week  day.  From 
February  19  to  26  cold  storage  stocks 
in  the  ten  cities  were  reduced  779,000 
pounds.  During  the  same  period  last 
year  reductions  totaled  1,979,000 
pounds. 


No  Change  in  Cheese 

STATE  FLATS  Feb.  27,  Feb.  20,  Feb.  28, 

1932  1932  1932 

Fresh  Fancy _  I2%-I4  l2'/2-l4  17-18 

Fresh  Average  _  ll'/2  1 1  '/ss 

Held  Fancy  _  I6%-I8  I6%-I8  21-22% 

Held  Average _ 


There  is  no  change  in  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  since  our  last  report,  as  far  as 
prices  are  concerned.  There  has  been 
fairly  steady  buying  of  well  cured  stock 
at  full  supported  prices.  Business  in 
fresh  cheese  has  been  quiet,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  prices  are  holding  steady.  Once  in 
a  while  it  is  reported  that  slight  prem¬ 
iums  are  being  paid  but  in  no  way  may 
these  be  considered  characteristic  of 
the  market.  On  February  26  the  ten 
principal  cities  making  daily  reports  of 
market  conditions,  had  in  cold  storage 
warehouses  a  total  of  10,429,000  pounds 
of  cheese.  A  year  ago  they  reported 
11,294,000  pounds  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  day. 

Nearby  White  Egg  Prices 
Unchanged 

Prices  of  nearby  white  eggs  were,  on 
February  27,  unchanged  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  week-end  close.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  called  fresh  western  mixed 


colors  have  been  increasingly  weaker, 
and  suffered  a  serious  break  at  the 
close,  under  the  weight  of  heavy  ac¬ 
cumulations.  Whether  or  not  nearbys 
can  hold  their  present  level  remains  to 
be  seen.  They  have  the  advantage  over 
the  west  however,  and  closely  selected 
nearbys  can  meet  the  critical  trade. 
These  western  mixed  colors  are  experi¬ 
encing  considerable  difficulty  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  new  grading  rules  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange.  The  rules  are  no 
more  exacting  than  the  former  rules, 
but  the  inspection  is  more  thorough. 
As  a  result  many  shipments  have  been 
found  below  standard  even  to  pass  the 
old  rules.  Consequently,  these  eggs 
that  fail  to  pass  inspection  go  into  the 
“no  grade”  classification,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  heavily  over-stocked.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  therefore,  that 
critical  buyers  would  be  attracted  by 
strictly  freshly  laid  eggs  from  nearby 
points.  However,  we  have  had  ample 
supplies  of  nearbys  and  at  no  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  was  trade  broad  enough 
to  clear  offerings  closely.  Nearby 
browns  suffered  a  loss  toward  the  close 
due  principally  to  competition  from  the 
west. 

Quotations  on  February  27  were  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  last  week,  namely: 
Atlantic  Coast  hennery  whites 


Special  packs . 24-25 

Specials  45  lbs.  and  up . 21-23 

Standards  44  to  45  lbs . 19-2044 

Mediums  . . 18-19  44 

Undergrades  . 18-18  44 


During  the  week  ending  February  27 
there  was  an  improved  out  of  storage 
movement.  The  demand  for  refrigera¬ 
tors  was  better  and  withdrawals  were 
in  excess  of  a  year  ago.  From  February 
19  to  26  84,000  cases  were  withdrawn 
from  storage  in  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  48,000  cases  were  withdrawn. 
On  February  26  cold  storage  holdings 
in  the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports 
totaled  227,000  cases.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  held  205,000  cases. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Good 


Feb.  27,  Feb.  20,  Feb.  28. 


FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  . 

21 

20-22 

20-21 

Leghorn  . . 

20-21 

20 

17-21 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

20-24 

20-24 

24-29 

Leghorn  _ 

18 

17-18 

21-23 

BROILERS 

Colored  . . 

15-25 

15-25 

30-38 

Leghorn  .  . 

18-21 

18-21 

35-38 

Old  Roosters  . 

10 

13 

15-16 

Capons  . . . . 

25-28 

25-28 

38-42 

Turkeys  . 

15-30 

15-30 

30-40 

Ducks,  Nearby  . . 

17-21 

19 

24-27 

Geese  . .  .. 

14-15 

14-15 

18 

FOWLS— Colored 

fowls 

sold 

well 

during  the  week  ending  February  27, 
although  toward  the  close  they  eased 
off  a  little  bit.  On  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  February  24  and  25,  colored 
stock  brought  21c  to  22c,  but  by  Sat¬ 
urday  21c  was  the  outside  figure.  Leg¬ 
horns  have  been  very  firm  all  week  if 
fancy  and  some  small  sales  were  fre¬ 
quently  made  at  a  lc  premium.  Leg¬ 
horns  closed  substantially  the  same  as 
they  were  all  week  long. 

CHICKENS  AND  PULLETS— These 
lines  were  scarcely  plentiful  enough  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  quota¬ 
tions.  They  have  been  very  scarce  and 
in  demand.  Rock  pullets  were  quoted 
at  25c  to  26c;  Reds  at  21c  to  23c  and 
Leghorns  at  20c  to  21c. 

BROILERS — On  Tuesday  the  broiler 
market  opened  with  Rocks  in  a  very 
uncertain  position.  It  looked  as  though 
the  trend  was  going  to  be  downward. 
Wednesday’s  arrivals  were  light,  how¬ 
ever,  and  receivers  had  no  difficulty  in 
holding  prices.  In  fact,  the  fanciest 
birds  were  in  a  very  firm  position.  The 
same  situation  existed  with  Reds.  Leg¬ 
horn  receipts  are  very  light  as  yet. 

CAPONS  AND  TURKEYS— Capons 
in  the  express  market  are  from  5c  to  6c 
higher  than  freight  arrivals.  According¬ 
ly,  freight  receipts  are  moving  slowly, 
and  if  the  present  situation  continues 
they  may  have  to  make  some  adjust¬ 
ment.  Turkeys  are  meeting  a  very  re¬ 
stricted  trade.  Hens  are  worth  30c  while 
young  toms  are  quoted  at  20c  to  22c 
and  old  toms  at  15c  to  18c. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE— The  duck 
market  is  very  unsettled.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  is  not  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand,  which  is  limited,  but  one 
of  means  of  price  quotations.  It  is  very 
difficult  because  of  the  variation  in  the 
method  of  doing  business,  to  get  au¬ 


thentic  price  quotations.  Geese  are 
meeting  very  little  demand. 

SPECIAL  MARKET  HOLIDAYS 
On  March  22  the  Jewish  holiday 
Purim  will  be  celebrated.  The  best  mar¬ 
ket  day  will  be  March  18.  At  that  time 
fancy  fowls  and  hen  turkeys  are  usual¬ 
ly  in  demand.  However,  there  is  only  a 
slight  extra  demand  on  this  occasion. 

On  April  21  and  22  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over  will  be  celebrated  and  the  best 
market  days  at  that  time  will  be  April 
18  and  19.  At  that  time  fat  fowls, 
ducks,  geese,  hen  turkeys  and  capons 
will  be  in  demand. 

Shippers  who  plan  to  market  poultry 
on  these  occasions  should  bear  in  mind 
that  only  fine  qualities  get  attention. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Feb.  27, 

Feb.  20, 

Feb.  28, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

.61% 

.61% 

.82% 

Corn,  (May) . . . 

.39% 

.40% 

.64% 

Oats.  (May) _ _ 

.25 

.25% 

.32% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No  2.  Red 

.75% 

.75% 

.94% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel _ „ 

.49% 

.50% 

.78% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.35% 

.36% 

.43% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . . . 

18.50 

19.00 

23.00 

Sorina  Bran 

16.00 

15.50 

19.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

18.00 

17.50 

21.00 

Standard  Miris 

15.00 

14.50 

18.00 

Soft  W.  Mids 

18.00 

18.50 

22.00 

Flour  Mids 

15.50 

15.50 

19.50 

Red  Dog  . . 

16.00 

16.50 

20.50 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

16.50 

17.00 

24.50 

Yel.  Hominv  .. 

15.50 

16.00 

25.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

16.50 

17.00 

25.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

15.50 

15.50 

30.75 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

22.50 

22.50 

34.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

1 8  75 

19.00 

29.50 

41%  C.  S.  MeaL . . 

19.75 

20.00 

31.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.75 

21.00 

32  50 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  MeaL... 

31.00 

31.50 

33.00 

Beet  Pulp  . . 

21.00 

19.00 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Unchanged 

The  New  York  hay  market  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  it  was  last  week. 
Offerings  of  hay  were  just  about  equal 
to  the  very  slow  demand  and  Brooklyn 
terminals  were  so  ‘  crowded  that  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  in  order  to  move 
accumulated  stock,  and  save  demur¬ 
rage  charges.  The  bulk  of  the  receipts 
ranged  from  a  fair  grade  of  No.  2  to 
a  poor  No.  3.  The  situation  was  not 
very  firm  at  the  close.  Straight  tim¬ 
othy  grading  No.  1  was  scarce.  What 
is  here  has  brought  $18,  other  grades 
bring  from  $17  down  to  $13.  Grass  and 
clover  mixtures  are  quoted  at  prices 
ranging  from  $11  to  $17;  sample  hay 
brings  $9  to  $11.  Second  cutting  alf¬ 
alfa  from  N.  Y.  State  is  in  slow  de¬ 
mand  and  is  quoted  at  $17  to  $19,  fol¬ 
lowing  $1  decline.  Oat  straw  is  $11; 
rye  straw  $11  to  $20.  It  is  indeed  a 
crazy  market  that  pays  more  for  rye 
straw  than  it  will  for  alfalfa  hay. 

Philadelphia  reports  hay  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $10  to  $16.  Rye  straw  is  a 
little  cheaper,  being  quoted  at  $13  to 
$14,  while  wheat  and  oat  straw  still 
remain  at  $10.50  to  $11.50.  The  Boston 
hay  market  continues  weak.  Receipts 
are  moderate  but  with  demand  very 
limited,  considerable  accumulation  is 
taking  place  at  the  various  terminals. 
Officially,  quotations  are  unchanged, 
but  liberal  discounts  are  being  offered 
by  receivers  to  move  goods. 

Market  Briefs 

The  potato  market  is  draggy,  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Long  Islands  appear  to  be  exper¬ 
iencing  a  little  stronger  tendency  but 
Maines  are  meeting  slow  sale,  at  $1.50 
to  $1.60  per  100  pound  sack.  Long  Is¬ 
lands  have  advanced  and  are  now  $1.85 
to  $2  per  150  pound  sack.  Southern  po¬ 
tatoes  are  in  heavy  supply  and  clearing 
with  difficulty. 

In  the  dried  bean  market  buying 
continues  on  a  small  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  Prices  are  substantially  the  same 
as  they  were  a  week  ago.  Marrows 
$2.25  to  $3;  Peas  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Med¬ 
ium  Great  Northern  $2  to  $2.75;  Red 
Kidney  $2.25  to  $2.75;  White  Kidney 
$4.25  to  $4.75;  Round  Cranberry  $4  to 
$4.75;  Yellow  Eyes  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

Trading  in  the  apple  market  has 
been  quiet  and  disappointing.  Stock  in 
barrels  and  baskets  has  been  barely 
steady  and  offerings  have  not  cleared. 
No.  1  Baldwins  range  from  $2.38  to 
$2.50  per  barrel;  Greenings  $3  to  $’ 
with  a  few  choice  selections  highe 
McIntosh  $4  to  $6,  a  few  up  to  $7. 
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MILK  continues  to  hold  the  center 
of  the  stage.  First,  we  might  men¬ 
tion  developments  concerning  the  Rut¬ 
land  Plan,  which  appears  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  considerable  support  from  dairy¬ 
men,  and,  so  we  are  informed,  has  now 
spread  into  twelve  dairy  counties  of 
the  State.  Units  have  been  organized 
recently  in  Genesee  County,  Onondaga 
County,  Cayuga  County,  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Otsego  County.  From  Chenan¬ 
go  County  comes  a  denial  that  the  Rut¬ 
land  Plan  has  been  approved  by  dairy¬ 
men  there. 

State  Wide  Dairy  Meeting 

Meanwhile,  plans  are  underway  for  a 
State-wide  dairy  meeting  at  Syracuse 
on  March  15th.  This  is  to  be  a  meeting 
of  representatives  from  the  various 
committees  formed  by  county  meetings 
which  have  been  held  during  the  past 
two  months.  The  meeting  is  to  be  at 
the  Lincoln  Hall  Central  High  School 
in  Syracuse,  and,  as  we  understand  it, 
has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Rut¬ 
land  Plan.  The  meeting  is  called  by  E. 
S.  Foster,  Secretary  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  who  says  that  the 
Federation  is  not  proposing  a  solution 
but  is  acting  as  an  agency  through 
which  the  county  committees  may  be 
assembled. 

Investigation  Considered 

At  Farmers’  Week,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  a  resolution  was  passed 
asking  the  State  Legislature  to  inves¬ 
tigate  milk  distribution  in  New  York 
State  to  determine  the  reason  for  the 
wide  spread  between  the  return  to  the 
producers  and  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumers.  The  Agricultural  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  is  made  up  of  delegates 
from  all  the  principal  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State. 

There  have  been  other  rumblings 
about  a  milk  investigation.  The  State 
Legislature  has  been  considering  two 
resolutions,  one  by  Mrs.  Rhoda  Fox 
Graves  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  and 
the  other  by  Assemblyman  Frank 
Smith.  The  Smith  resolution  asks  for 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  milk  industry,  while  the 
Graves  resolution  calls  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $10,000. 

President  Fred  Sexauer  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Federation  of  Feed  Merchants  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  February  24th.  President  Sex¬ 
auer  stated  that  lower  milk  prices 
exist  because  one  dealer  in  the  market 
can  sell  at  cut  prices  and  break  down 
the  whole  market  structure. 

Incidentally,  at  the  meeting,  the  feed 
dealers  raised  a  protest  against  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and 
called  upon  the  government  to  abolish 
them.  There  was  some  disposition  to 


back  up  the  Rutland  Plan  and  to  pro¬ 
test  against  loans  by  the  Farm  Board 
to  the  Dairymen’s  League. 


Hearing  on  School  Bills 

Two  bills  were  recently  introduced 
in  both  the  State  Senate  and  Assembly 
which,  if  passed,  would  make  the  pres¬ 
ent  central  school  law  practically  in¬ 
operative.  A  hearing  was  held  on  these 
bills  in  Albany  before  the  joint  legis¬ 
lative  committee  on  education  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  24.  No  representative 
of  any  organization  except  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  appeared 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  hearing  be¬ 
came  rather  personal  when  some  who 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  attacked 
Commissioner  Graves  of  the  State  Ed¬ 
ucation  Department  in  a  rather  caustic 
manner. 

At  this  writing  the  bills  are  still  in 
committee  and  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  stay  there.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  that  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  has  any 
standing  among  legislators  at  Albany. 


normal  amount  of  seed,  feed,  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association  has  advanced  the 
date  on  which  close  to  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars’  worth  of  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  will  be  paid.  These  would 
normally  come  due  May  1st,  but  checks 
are  being  mailed  out  March  1st  which 
will  include  interest  up  to  May  1st. 
This  action  will  ease  up  the  situation 
on  many  farms  this  spring. 


New  Legislation  at  Albany 

On  Friday,  February  26,  Governor 
Roosevelt  signed  several  new  laws. 
Briefly  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  law  which  doubles  the  income 
tax  over  that  paid  in  1930.  The  first 
installment  on  this  tax  is  due  April  15. 
The  exemptions  are  now  $2500  for  a 
single  person,  $4000  for  each  head  of 
a  family,  and  $400  for  each  dependent. 

2.  A  new  gasoline  tax  law  which  in¬ 
creases  the  tax  on  gasoline  from  two 
to  three  cents  a  gallon,  to  become  op¬ 
erative  March  1. 

3.  A  bill  suspending  for  one  year  the 
usual  increases  in  salaries  of  State  em¬ 
ployees  which  will  effect  a  saving  of 
approximately  $250,000. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  Governor 
will  sign  a  bill  increasing  the  stock 
transfer  tax  from  two  to  four  cents  a 
share. 

Other  acts  under  consideration  are  a 
ten  per  cent  amusement  tax  to  raise 
nineteen  and  a  half  million  dollars,  to 
continue  the  activities  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  relief  employment  administra¬ 
tion.  A  tax  bill  expected  to  yield  from 
eight  to  twelve  million  dollars  through 
increased  registration  fees  on  trucks 
is  being  revised  by  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  to  eliminate  some  objection¬ 
able  features. 
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The  Farm  Credit  Situation 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  interest 
among  farmers,  particularly  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  in  the  State  legislation 
which  is  being  considered  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  formation  of  credit  associa¬ 
tions  to  ufee  the  funds  of  the  Intermed¬ 
iate  Credit  Bank.  There  is  somewhat 
of  a  crisis  in  western  New  York  which 
has  been  due  to  the  failure  of  num¬ 
erous  banks  there. 

These  bills,  if  passed  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  will  allow  cred¬ 
it  associations  to  be  set  up  by  banks, 
cooperative  associations,  or  groups  of 
private  individuals,  so  that  funds  can 
be  loaned  under  certain  conditions  for 
the  purchase  of  the  seed  and  fertilizer 
necessary  to  put  in  the  spring’s  crop. 

Recently  at  Farmers’  Week,  repres¬ 
entatives  of  State  organizations  sent 
telegrams  to  leaders  in  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  vigorously  urging  that  these 
bills  be  speedily  passed. 

Some  Federal  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  need  for  farm  credit  so 
that  money  will  be  available  for  New 
York  State  farmers  to  get  loans,  giv¬ 
ing  liens  on  their  crops  as  security, 
from  the  same  government  source 
which  last  year  made  funds  available 
to  sufferers  in  southern  drought-strick¬ 
en  areas. 

In  Washington,  consideration  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  Glass-Steagall  bill 
which  is  characterized  as  a  bank-relief 
bill  designed,  we  understand,  to  ease 
up  the  general  credit  situation. 

Dairymen’s  League  Helps  the  Situation 

Through  a  desire  to  make  money 
available  to  farmers  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed,  so  that  they  can  put  in  the 
normal  amount  of  crops  and  buy  their 


Economy  Gets  Attention 

At  Washington  there  is  serious  talk 
of  a  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  would  do  away  with 
some  bureaus  and  consolidate  others, 
presumably  cutting  down  the  number 
of  employees  and  saving  taxpayers’ 
money. 

At  Albany  there  is  at  least  some 
talk  of  a  general  cut  in  salaries  of 
State  employees.  Earlier  in  the  ses¬ 
sions,  Senator  Charles  Horton  o  f 
Oneida  County  signed  a  bill  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  salary  reduction  which  has  never 
been  brought  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  smaller  governmental  units  in 
New  York  State  have  not  been  idle  on 
this  problem.  Word  comes  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  County  that  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Wyoming  Board  of  Supervisors 
has  been  making  a  study  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Livingston 
County  taxpayers’  associations  in  an 
effort  to  find  ways  of  saving  money. 
In  Onondaga  County,  representatives 
of  the  Syracuse  Property  Owners’  As¬ 
sociation  have  expressed  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  their  belief  that  the 
County  should  make  wage  reductions 
equivalent  to  the  salary  cuts  taken  by 
city  employees. 

In  Washington  County  there  will  be 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  on  March  8th  at  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Court  House  where  it  is  expected 
that  a  report  will  be  received  from  the 
special  committee  appointed  in  Jan¬ 
uary  to  consider  cuts  in  County  salar¬ 
ies,  another  measure  to  reduce  expen¬ 
ses.  Without  doubt,  other  counties  in 
the  State  are  considering  the  same  ac¬ 
tions  as  those  reported  to  us. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  was  going  on  in  Cortland 
County  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  were  to 
be  continued.  Recently  their  fate  was 
definitely  sealed  when  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  defeated  a  resolution,  by 
a  yote  of  fifteen  to  six,  which  would 
allow  $3,000  to  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
$2,500  to  the  Home  Bureau. 


C  WGY  Features  1 

k  Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at  ^ 
(f  12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports  y 
g.  (Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
j)  4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon.  [f 
A  and  Tburs.  at  12:20):  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market  g. 
(f  Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service  y 
q,  (Tues.  at  12:20):  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service  A 
j)  (Wed.  at  12:20):  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 

f'°  (Fri.  at.  12:20):  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon.  B: 
at  12:30) — Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Frl.  at  ]) 
12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55):  A 
])  Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County  (f 
A  Agent  Johnson  (Fit.  at  12:45).  A 
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A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:55) 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Li7e(Thurs.  at  12:55) 


MONDAY— March  7th 

12:40 — "Choosing  A  Farm  For  Fruit”,  Prof. 

Jos.  Oskamp,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of 
Agriculture. 

TUESDAY— March  8th 

12:35 — "The  Barnyard  Ensemble,”  (Countryside 
Talk)  Ray  F.  Pollard. 

12:45 — "Take  Begets  Like,"  J.  S.  White,  Man¬ 
ager,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  Farm 
Bureau 

WEDNESDAY— March  9th 

12:35 — "Points  in  Dairy  Inspection,”  Dr.  R.  R. 
Bolton,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

12:45 — "Farm  Electric  Service — How  To  Get  It” 
H.  C.  Fuller,  .Manager,  Rural  Service 
Department.  Utica  Gas  ft,  Electric  Co. 
THURSDAY— March  10th 

12:35— "The  Dairy  Outlook  for  1932”  R.  L. 
Gillette,  Agricultural  Statistician,  N.  Y. 
S.  Dept.,  of  Agric.  &  Markets. 

12:45 — "Keeping  the  Green  Mountains  Green,” 
E.  M.  Root,  Agricultural  Agent,  Wind- 

fham  County  Vermont. 

FRIDAY,  March  llt’h 

-  12:35 — N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Education. 

12:50 — "Eat  Right  and  Feel  Right,"  Miss  Ann 
Summers,  Rural  Service  Depts.,  Niagara 
Hudson  System. 

SATURDAY,  March  12th 

12:17 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Chenango  County 
N.  Y\) 

12:30 — "Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagenarian.” 
Mrs.  P.  E,  Taylor,  Historian  of  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  N.  Y. 
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Agricultural  Conference  Board 
Meets  at  Ithaca 

In  addition  to  the  resolution  asking 
the  Legislature  to  investigate  the  milk 
distribution  in  New  York,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conference  Board,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  leading  farm  organ¬ 
izations,  asked  the  State  to  assume 
the  cost  of  rights  of  way  in  connection 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  State 
highway  system.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  money  spent  by  counties  for 
the  purchase  of  rights  of  way  increas¬ 
ed  87  per  cent  in  1931  as  compared 
with  1929. 

A  third  resolution  asked  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  take  action  in  regard  to  the 
further  study  of  regional  terminal  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  New  York  State  so 
that  adequate  facilities  will  be  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  distribution  of  food  products. 


Sheep  Breeders  Meet  at  Ithaca 

TWENTY  thousand,  s  i  x  hundred 
eighty-four  head  of  ewes  and  lambs 
were  owned  by  breeders  and  feeders 
who  sat  down  to  the  second  annual 
sheepmens  banquet  at  Willard  Straight 
Hall,  Cornell  University  on  Wednesday 
February  17,  1932.  Last  year  11,500 
head  of  sheep  were  represented.  Music 
was  furnished  by  John  Me  Dermott — 
champion  fiddler  of  the  world— accom¬ 
panied  by  Professor  Harry  B.  French, 
both  of  Cortland. 

Speakers  on  the  program  and  others 
called  on  to  make  a  few  remarks 
were:  W.  T.  Grams,  sheep  extension 
specialist  at  the  college;  R.  V.  Call, 
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lamb  feeder,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  J.  P. 
Willman,  in  charge  of  sheep  and  swine. 
Cornell  University;  Professor  R.  W. 
Duck,  Syracuse  University;  J.  F.  Ro¬ 
berts,  sheep  salesman,  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Commission  Assos.,  East 
Buffalo;  F.  B.  Morrison,  head  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Department,  Cornell 
University;  J.  C.  Cash,  superintendent, 
Buffalo  Stock  Yards;  Mr.  Leenhouse, 
Assistant  Livestock  Agent,  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  and  Fenton  Wager,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Wool  Growers. 

The  visiting  sheepmen  enjoyed  in¬ 
specting  the  new  sheep  barn  at  Cornell 
and  the  new  foundation  livestock.  Also 
the  experimental  sheep  and  lambs. 
Much  interest  has  centered  about  the 
stiff  lamb  experimental  data.  New 
York  is  a  pioneer  in  this  type  of  work 
and  the  indications  are  that  Willman 
and  Grams  and  their  co-workers  have 
some  real  tangible  results. 

— M.  J.  Smith. 

Young  Farmers  of  King  Ferry 
Plan  Active  Years  Program 

The  local  chapter  has  elected  a  new 
program  for  1932.  In  this  program,  the 
object  is  to  promote  the  vocational 
course  in  Agriculture.  A  team  repre¬ 
senting  the  chapter  entered  the  judg¬ 
ing  contest  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 
and  will  enter  the  State  Fair  and  at 
the  Cayuga  County  Fair  contests.  The 
chapter  will  arrange  for  special  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  school  life,  such  as  an¬ 
nual  banquets,  assembly  periods  and 
hot  dog  roasts.  The  members  will  be 
provided  with  athletic  activities,  form¬ 
ing  teams  in  both  basketball  and  base¬ 
ball.  It  is  to  be  arranged  so  that  a 
member  will  represent  the  chapter  in 
the  speaking  contest  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Future  Farmers.  The  members 
will  serve  a  dinner  in  the  Spring  to 
gain  funds  for  another  project.  The 
boys  will  prune  and  graft  trees,  tbst 
soil  and  test  milk  for  local  farmers.  It 
will  be  an  important  aim  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  boys  to  maintain  a  high  scho¬ 
larship  in  the  course  to  show  that  the 
Future  Farmers  are  capable  students. 

— Edison  S.  Quinn,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


For  the  first  time  since  1919,  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  was  free  from  ice 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Canadian  terri¬ 
tory.  As  a  rule  the  river  is  frozen  over 
during  January,  while  crossings  have 
been  made  at  Alexander  Bay  as  early 
as  December  25th.  In  1922,  there  were 
blocks  of  ice  in  the  river  as  late  as 
May  5th 
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Baby  CJ?  Chicks 


I’ll  Save 

"You  Money  on  Copper  ' 

Steel  Poultry  Fence  __ 

„  Write  now  for  my  latest  catalog. 

Before  you  buy  get  my  New  Low  Money-Saving 

Freight  Paid  Prices  —  lowest  in  years  on  Fencing, 
Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  Baby  Chicks, 

Poultry  Supplies,  Paints,  etc.  My  catalofr  isfree.  All  prod¬ 
ucts  (guaranteed  —  24  hour  ahippinK  service.  —  Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dpt.3019  Cleveland, O. 


CHICKS 

O.P.B.  Chicks  are  direct  from  the 
source  of  breed  improvement,  the 
Official  Poultry  Breeders.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Poultry  Department  of 
Cornell  University  have  been  selecting 
the  parents  of  O.P.B.  chicks  for  14 
yrs.  This  is  your  guarantee  of  quality. 


SEVEN  VARIETIES 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
White  Holland  Turkeys 


A  52  page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Write  M.  C.  Babcock,  Secretary,  Box 
311  A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COOP 


II A IMCC  baby  chicks 

imlriLiiJ  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE.  CQMB  WHETE 

Leghorns  txclusivelyi 

3400  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barro 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white 
jeggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 

Spl. feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Ctr  free 

Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York.  , 

'' 


Fairport  "Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D  -32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  I  J 

same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

Chicks.  Write  for  lull  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


mm 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS.  COLUMBIAN  St  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5  50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

fight  Mixed . .  2.00  3.25  6  30.00  58 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  stock 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  our  1200  breeders.  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 

are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  chalky  white  eggs.  Circular 
free  Write  for  prices.  Visitors  welcome 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  KH  box  Dj 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested 

Leghorns — Rocks— Reds — Wyandottes— Anconas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons — Brahmas — Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  neu)  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y.  E ox  IX 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


1932  Prospects 

The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  in 
United  States  farm  flocks  on  January 
1,  1932,  was  5  per  cent  less  than  on 
the  same  date  in  1931. 

The  average  farm  price  of  eggs  in 
New  York  State  in  1931  was  27  cents 
a  dozen,  or  4  per  cent  below  the  pre¬ 
war  price.  The  last  four  months  of  1931 
were  the  most  satisfactory  ones  for  the 
poultry  enterprise  because  of  a  favor¬ 
able  relationship  between  egg  and  feed 
prices. 

During  1930,  5.4  dozen  eggs  were  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  100  pounds  of  poultry 
feed.  In  1931,  it  took  4.9  dozen  eggs  to 
buy  100  pounds.  Egg  prices  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  will  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  number  of  chickens  to  raise  for  egg 
production  during  1932.  The  farm  price 
of  chickens  is  farther  above  the  pre¬ 
war  price  than  the  farm  price  of  any 
other  livestock  product  in  New  York 
State,  and  much  higher  than  the  price 
of  grain  and  hay  crops  and  most  of  the 
cash  crops. 

Although  fewer  eggs  went  into  stor¬ 
age  this  year,  the  out-of-storage  move¬ 
ment  has  been  less  than  a  year  ago.  On 
January  1,  1932,  the  case  equivalent  of 
3,736,000  cases  of  both  frozen  and  shell 
eggs  was  13  per  cent  less  than  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1931  storage  supplies  and  35  per 
cent  above  the  five-year  average.  Egg- 
storage  operators  lost  heavily  in  1930 
and  1931,  and  probably  will  not  offer 
much  for  eggs  to  be  placed  in  storage 
during  1932. 

Compared  with  other  enterprises, 
poultry  has  paid  well  on  cost-account 
farms  for  a  number  of  years.  The  low¬ 
est  return  for  labor  since  1920  was  30 
cents  an  hour  in  1923,  and  the  highest 
was  68  cents  an  hour  in  1929.  The  re¬ 
turn  in  1930  was  46  cents  an  hour. 

Expenditures  for  feed  are  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  producing 
eggs.  More  than  usual  economy  can  be 
made  by  the  purchase  of  feed  in  large 
quantities  and  for  cash,  since  the 
spread  between  the  cash  and  credit 
prices  of  feed  is  likely  to  be  greater  in 
1932  than  in  recent  years. 

The  production  per  hen  is  the  most 
important  single  factor  affecting  the 
cost  per  dozen  eggs.  More  thorough 
culling  and  better  care  and  feeding  will 
increase  production  on  many  farms. 
The  simplest  way  to  prepare  for  higher 
production  next  year  is  to  buy  chicks 
with  inherited  ability  to  lay. 

Mortality  and  depreciation  costs 
amount  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total 
costs  of  production.  In  1930,  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farms  that  had  a  mortality 
of  less  than  15  per  cent  had  an  average 
production  of  152  eggs  per  hen.  Those 
with  more  than  30  per  cent  mortality 
had  an  egg  production  per  hen  of  137 
and  an  increase  of  6  cents  in  the  cost 
per  dozen. 

Some  farmers  can  obtain  a  part  of 
the  high  costs  of  distribution  by  selling 
their  eggs  and  poultry  directly  to  pri¬ 
vate  customers  and  retailers.  Others 
can  do  this  by  selling  cooperatively. 

— Cornell. 


How  to  Cull  Hens 

It  is  easy  to  cull  hens  in  the  fall  after 
they  stop  laying.  The  ones  that  stop 
laying  first  can  be  picked  out  by 
shrunken  combs,  yellow  color  of  beak 
and  legs,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  im¬ 
mediately  begin  to  molt. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  cull  hens 
in  the  fall  hut  it  is  better  to  cull  con¬ 
tinually  throughout  the  entire  year.  The 
poultryman  who  watches  his  birds  can 
tell  very  soon  when  a  hen  stops  laying. 
Unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for 
this  then  is  the  proper  time  to  get  rid 
of  her. 

This  does  not  take  care  of  the  low 
producers  who  lay  regularly  but  infre¬ 
quently.  Much  can  be  told  about  the 
producing  ability  of  a  hen  by  studying 
the  depth  and  width  of  her  body  and 
the  appearance  of  her  head.  Culling,  of 
course,  does  not  increase  the  ability 
of  any  individual  hen  to  produce  eggs. 
In  addition  to  culling  a  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  needed  through  which  the  av- 


and  Practices 

erage  producing  ability  of  the  flock  can 
be  gradually  increased. 


Some  Poultry  House  Essentials 

The  ideal  poultry  house  is  dry,  well 
ventilated,  clean,  warm  in  winter,  and 
cool  in  summer.  It  is  difficult  to  meet 
ali  these  requirements  perfectly  but 
here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  To  Have  a  Dry  Poultry  House: 

Prevent  moisture  from  coming 
through  the  floor.  This  can  be  done  by 
having  a  tile  drain  under  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  by  putting  in  a  layer  of  tar 
paper  under  the  concrete  floor.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  roof  should  he  tight  so 
that  no  moisture  comes  through  from 
that  source. 

Arrange  the  drinking  fountains  so 
that  no  water  can  be  spilled. 

Provide  some  ventilation  system  so 
that  moisture  given  off  from  the  bird’s 
breath  can  be  removed.  This  may  either 
be  a  commercial  ventilation  system  or 
open  front  house  depending  on  your  in¬ 
dividual  conditions. 

2.  To  Keep  the  House  Warm  in 

Winter  and  Cool  in  Summer: 

Build  it  20  feet  deep  to  avoid  severe 
air  currents  which  occur  in  narrow 
houses.  Build  a  roosting  closet  around 
the  hens  for  added  protection. 

Provide  plenty  of  ventilation  which 
can  be  used  to  keep  it  cool  in  summer. 

In  severe  climates  it  is  likely  to  pay 
you  to  provide  artificial  heat.  Many 
poultrymen  are  doing  this  with  excell¬ 
ent  results. 

3.  To  Keep  the  House  Clean: 

Provide  concrete  floors.  These  can  be 

easily  cleaned. 

Provide  some  handy  way  of  cleaning 
out  the  poultry  house,  either  a  litter 
carrier  or  some  means  whereby  the  lit¬ 
ter  can  be  easily  dumped  into  a  wagon 
or  cart. 

Use  plenty  of  litter. 

Clean  the  house  often,  and  give  it  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting  at 
least  twice  a  year. 

Build  the  house  on  sandy  soil  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

4.  To  Keep  the  House  Ventilated: 

Arrange  windows  so  that  they  can 

be  easily  opened.  If  they  can  be  tipped 
in  at  the  top  air  can  come  in  and  rain 
will  be  kept  out. 

Install  either  plenty  of  cloth  curtains 
or  a  commercial  ventilation  system  and 
then  study  the  situation  and  manage 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  If  there  is 
moisture  on  the  walls  or  if  the  litter  is 
damp  the  house  is  not  as  dry  as  it 
should  be. 


How  to  Feed  Laying  Hens 

Here  are  some  factors  to  keep  in 
mind  when  choosing  a  ration  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens: 

1.  It  should  be  palatable. 

This  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  feed.  A 
ration  containing  meat  scrap  is  more 
palatable  than  one  that  does  not.  Pal- 
atability  increases  consumption  which 
is  always  important.  Sticky  feeds  are 
not  palatable,  neither  are  those  that 
contain  unusual  amounts  of  fiber. 

2.  Economy. 

Every  poultryman  is  interested  in 
buying  as  cheaply  as  possible.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  feed  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  one  hundred  may 
not  return  the  most  profit.  The  hens 
need  feed  which  is  digestible  and  cost 
should  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  hundred 
pounds  of  feed. 

3.  Variety. 

Variety  is  not  as  important  as  pal- 
atability,  yet  a  variety  of  foods  is  us¬ 
ually  considered  desirable.  The  follow¬ 
ing  basis  for  making  up  a  ration  is 
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taken  from  “Practical  Poultry -Farm¬ 


ing”  by  L.  M.  Hurd  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture: 

Grain,  at  least  2  kinds . 40% 

Ground  feeds,  at  least  4  kinds.  . .  .30% 

Animal  feeds,  at  least  1  kind . 10% 

Green  feeds,  as  large  a  variety 

as  feasible . 15% 

Mineral  feeds,  grit  and  shell .  5% 


Certain  foods  affect  the  flavor  and 
color  of  eggs.  Yellow  corn  and  leaves 
of  green  plants  give  a  dark  color  to 
yolks.  Large  quantities  of  rape,  tur¬ 
nips,  or  fish  scrap  may  affect  the  flavor 
of  eggs. 

4.  Green  Feeds. 

Cabbage  is  one  of  the  best  green 
feeds.  It  is  palatable,  reasonable  in 
cost,  can  be  raised  easily,  and  is  rich 
in  vitamines. 

Some  poultrymen  prefer  sprouted 
oats.  These  are  excellent  but,  of  course, 
some  time  and  trouble  are  required  to 
sprout  them.  Frequently  first  quality 
alfalfa  hay  is  fed  to  hens.  The  leaves 
furnish  a  good  source  of  vitamins. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  or  beets  are  not 
usually  considered  as  green  feed  but  do 
furnish  a  source  of  succulence. 

5.  The  Feeding  Schedule. 

Here  is  a  daily  schedule  of  feeding, 
again  taken  from  “Practical  Poultry- 
Farming”  by  Hurd: 

4:00  A.M. — Artificial  lights  turned  oh 
automatically  (evening  light 
may  be  used  if  more  con¬ 
venient).  One-fourth  daily 
allowance  of  scratch  feed  in 
deep  dry  litter.  Water  should 
he  available. 

6:00  A.  M—  In  summer  grain  and 
water  are  fed  at  this  time. 

7:00  A.M. — In  winter  when  no  lights 
are  used  the  grain  is  fed  at 
this  time.  See  that  the  mash, 
oyster-shell  and  grit  hoppers 
are  properly  filled. 

8:00  A.  M. — Milk  or  green  feed  may  be 
fed  in  summer. 

10:00  A.M. — Light  feeding  of  grain  is 
sometimes  given  in  winter. 
12:00  M.  — Green  food  and  light  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain  in  winter. 

3:30  P.M. — Balance  daily  allowance 
of  scratch  feed  in  winter 
when  morning  illumination 
or  no  lights  are  used.  Gather 
eggs,  if  weather  is  cold,  and 
give  fresh  water. 

6:00  P.M. — In  winter,  empty  water 
dishes  unless  heated  foun¬ 
tains  or  evening  light  is 
used,  and  feed  morning  grain 
if  morning  light  is  used.  In 
summer,  or  with  evening 
light,  feed  balance  of  daily 
allowance  of  scratch  grain 
and  gather  eggs.  Provide 
fresh  water. 

8:00  P.M. — In  winter,  turn  off  lights, 
if  evening  light  is  used  and 
empty  drinking  vessels,  if 
necessary.  In  summer,  look 
for  broody  hens. 

6.  Feeding  Management. 

The  feeding  of  hens  should  be  so 
managed  that  maximum  consumption 
will  be  secured.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
important  to  get  the  proper  proportion 
of  mash  and  scratch  feed.  Too  much 
grain  will  put  weight  on  the  birds  and 
make  them  sluggish  while  too  much 
mash  may  push  them  to  the  point 
where  their  vitality  will  suffer  and  they 
will  slump  in  production. 

Different  management  is  needed  for 
old  hens  and  pullets.  There  is  little 
danger  of  feeding  pullets  too  much 
scratch  feed  but  it  is  fairly  easy  to  feed 
old  hens  too  much.  During  the  winter 
poultry  should  consume  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  grain  and  mash.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  should  consume  more  mash 
than  grain.  The  quantity  of  mash  con¬ 
sumed  is  largely  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  grain  which  is  fed. 


How  to  Raise  Chicks 

Whether  the  chick  grows  up  to  be  a 
large,  high  producing  bird  or  not  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  upon  how  it  is  fed 
and  cared  for  during  the  first  few 
weeks.  Uniform  rapid  growth  is  the 
main  object  in  brooding  chickens  and 
to  secure  good  results  some  sort  of 
program  must  be  worked  out  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  makes  little  difference  wheth¬ 
er  the  chick  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
from  beneath  the  wings  of  the  mother 
hen  or  whether  it  came  into  the  world 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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fene  Chicks 


Leghorns ,  Rocks 
Reds.Wyandottes 

CMSS-BMDS.Ylyan-Kocks 
Bra  m  Rocks, Rhodi-Rocks 


Leghorns  Specialty-Bred 
To  Lay  Large  White  Eggs 

Wene’s  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
not  only  lay  more  eggs,  but  better  eggs — large, 
chalk-white,  fancy  grade.  They  earn  those  extra 
profits  that  make  poultrykeeping  worth  while. 
Seven  years  of  blood-testing — no  B.W.D. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vln&  °N. 


/■“CHICKS 

100 

White  Leghorn . . $  7.95 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks....  9.95 

Rhode  Island  Reds _  9.95 

White  Wyandottes .  10.95 

Buff  Orpington _ _  10.95 

Blk.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Minorca  11.95 
Prompt  Delivery.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Dollar  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  List  Free 

THOMAS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  212,  BELLWOOD,  PENNA. 


grow 

better. 

chicks 


g-  (  Our  chicks  from  Bloodtested  Tan- 
8?  DP  cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holter- 
w  man,  and  other  famous  bloodlines, 
larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay 
Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buy¬ 
ing  others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  the 
u.S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks  Write 
today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210.  Crandall,  Ind. 


price  our 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
•.elected  stock  at  $11  per  100;  $31  per 
00;  $51.50  per  500;  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Blood  Tested 

Free  Range 

Flocks. 

Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

R.  0-  White  Leghorns . 

. $2.10 

$3.50 

$6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Broiler  Chicks  . . 

.  1.50 

3.00 

5.50 

C.O.D.  Shipments.  100%  live  delivery. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN.  Box  306,  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


* 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  0.  D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 
Tanc.  Str.  S.C  White  Leghorns  $  8-100 
Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per  6C32)  .  $10-100 

S.  C.  Reds . S 1 0- 1  CO 

Heavy  Mix.,  $8-100;  Light  Mix..  $6.50-100 
Special  prices  on  largo  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


along  with  thousands  of  others  at  some 
commercial  hatchery;  the  principles  of 
handling  remain  the  same. 

Have  Brooder  House  Warm 

The  first  step  should  be  the  cleaning 
and  thorough  disinfecting  of  the  brood¬ 
er  houses.  The  heating  apparatus 
should  be  overhauled  and  at  least  two 
days  before  the  chicks  arrive  the  heat¬ 
er  should  be  started.  This  will  insure 
an  even  and  uniform  heat  that  is  one 
of  the  important  factors  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  chicks.  Running  the  heater  a 
few  days  in  advance  will  also  insure  a 
warm,  dry,  comfortable  house  for  the 
first  important  day  in  the  baby  chick’s 
life. 

Litter  should  be  not  over  one  inch 
deep  and  should  be  free  from  dust. 
Shavings  or  fine  cut  wheat  straw  make 
the  best  litter.  Where  chicks  are  raised 
on  wire  of  course  no  litter  is  necessary. 

On  the  night  of  the  chicks’  arrival 
they  should  he  placed  under  the  hover 
and  either  hinged  boards  or  hardware 
cloth  should  be  placed  around  the  edge 
of  the  hover  so  that  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  chicks  straying  away  and 
getting  chilled. 

The  Right  Temperature 

The  temperature  under  the  edge  of 
the  hover  two  inches  from  the  floor 
during  the  first  week  should  be  from 
95  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  sec¬ 
ond  week  the  temperature  can  be  low¬ 
ered  approximately  five  degrees  and 
thereafter  gradually  decreased  until  no 
more  heat  is  needed.  If  chicks  are  found 
lying  well  spread  out  under  the  hover 
at  night  the  temperature  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  practice  of  leaving  a  small 
light  burning  in  the  brooder  house  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  weeks  seems  to  cut 
losses  from  crowding  and  is  probably 
worth  the  small  extra  cost. 

Feeding  Important 

Chicks  should  be  fed  as  soon  as  they 
are  placed  in  the  brooder  house  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  recommendations. 

The  new'  Cornell  ration  has  proven 
very  satisfactory  and  is  given  below. 
Most  chick  raisers  now  find  that  the 
commercial  rations  contain  all  the  es¬ 
sentials  for  good  feeding  practice  and 
are  in  most  cases  els  cheap  as  can  be 
mixed  at  home. 

The  New  Cornell  Baby  Chick  Ration 
Mash  Mixture 

(First  Feed  to  Maturity) 

45  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
10  lbs.  wheat  bran 
15  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 
10  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats 
i/2  lb.  salt 

10  lbs.  dried  milk  or  buttermilk 
10  lbs.  meat  scrap 
1  lb.  limestone  or  oyster  shell 
%  pt.  cod-liver  oil 


PINECREST  CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 
Bd.  &  White  Rock: 
R.  I.  Reds  . 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM;  Richfield,  Pa. 


100 

500  1000 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90 

.  10.00 

47.50 

90 

.  8.00 

37.50 

70 

.  8.00 

37.50 

70 

.  6.50 

31.50 

60 

Quality  Chicks 


Leghorns  IOO-$8: 
Special  prices  on 

Lincoln  Hatchery. 


From  free  range  Heavy 
laying  Breeders.  Bd. 

Rocks  !00-$9 ;  S.C.W. 
Heavy  Mixed  IOO-$8:  Mixed  I00-S7. 
larger  lots.  Free  circular. 
B.N.Lauver,  Box  A,  MoAlisterville.Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 'gy'S 

Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free  delivery. 
Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers  $7.00-100. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.6.  Beaver  Springs.Pa 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Layers 
of  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  per  100, 
$37  50  per  500,  $70.00  per  1000. 

L.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHIfK<5s  C.  large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100, 
,,,  V'JCV° $37.50-500.  $70-1000  Barred  Rocks  $10-100, 
$47.50-500.  $90-1000.  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  $8-100. 

y.rder  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free.  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  14.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


PHIflTC  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $9;  Leghorns  or 
vUILJIVD  Heavy  Mixed.  $8;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
w,  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Grain  Mixture 

.  (Eight  weeks  to  maturity) 

60  lbs.  cracked  corn 
40  lbs.  wheat 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  withhold  feed  to  allow  the  yolk  to 
be  assimilated,  but  this  idea  has  been 
discarded.  Mash  should  be  placed  in 
shallow  pans  and  several  of  the  one 
quart  water  fountains  should  be  avail¬ 
able.  Sour  milk  can  also  be  fed  in  foun¬ 
tains  and  if  it  is  available  can  replace 
the  milk  in  the  mash. 

As  the  chicks  grow  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  will  be  larger  and  hop¬ 
pers  should  be  carefully  watched  to  see 
that  there  is  always  plenty  of  mash 
available  yet  not  so  much  that  it  is 
wasted.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
mash  be  before  the  chicks  at  limited 
periods  during  the  first  week  and  the 
amount  gradually  increased  until  by  the 
end  of  the  second  week  it  is  in  front  of 
the  birds  all  of  the  time.  If  grain  is  fed 
with  the  mash  it  should  be  fed  in  shal¬ 
low  troughs  at  limited  intervals  the 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


CHICKS  LIVE 
—THRIVE 
—GROW 

We  have  banded  and  blood-tested  over  60,000  o£  our  breeders 
for  this  season.  Chicks  carry  the  same  blood  lines  as  Kerr 
hens  that  are  making  enviable  records  in  the  big  egg-laying 
contests.  Remember,  we  are  competing  there  with  leading 
specialty  breeders  from  the  whole  United  States.  Place  orders 
now  for  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  with  this  rich  laying  inheri¬ 
tance.  Send  for  free  Chick  Book,  price  list  and  particulars. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Scranton,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Toms  River,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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DAIRYLEA 


Driet 

SKIM  MILK 


■P 


<*'  A  W 


a. 


0, 

THEY  CANT  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 


DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
Feeding  authorities  (or  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  calf 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  A*» 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it.  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairylea 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 


For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc* 


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  7  ODA  Y 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc 
Room  21 40,  1 1  West  42nd  St.(  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 


Name _ 

Address _ 

My  feed  dealer  is. 


AA 


I 


(176)  16 


American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1932 


NEW  LQW_  PRICES  on 

Baby  Chicks 


^owest  prices  ever  quoted  on  “Wolf-Certlf  led”  Chicks.  All  pure  1 
flocks,  finest  blood  strains,  big  egg  producers  and  fast  growers.  Lots  of 
vigor,  and  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  on  our  Utility  and  Quality  grades 
only.  Replace  in  7  days  at  V2  the  regular  price.  Next  7  days  at  iU  the 
regular  price.  $1.00  per  100,  books  your  order.  Balance  shipped  C.O.D. 

Send  for  Catalog  in  Colors  Explaining  Our  New  Low  Prices 

Wolf  Hatching  &  Breeding  Farms,  Boa: 16  CibsoBbcrg,  Ohio 


•  *  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BTG  CHTCKS—UKAVT  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
—Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord. N.Y. 
Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  orice  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  8-15-22-29;  APRIL  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50 
Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ...  4  00 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  5.00 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.50 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  A, 


100  500 

$  7  70  $38 

9.50  45 

12.00  57 


lone 
S  75 
88 
I  10 


10%  books  order.  Free  catalog 
SHERIDAN.  PA 


SEND  $1  PER  100  DOWN  WITH  ORDER.  Pay  balajiee  when  chicks  arrive  Let.  us  supply  you  with  bis. 
strong.  Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such 
leading  strains  as  TANCRED,  BARRON.  MAHOOD,  THOMPSON,  FISH  EL.  etc.  They  are  real  money¬ 
makers.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  50  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  Heavy  Mixed  . $4.10  $7.90  $38  00  $75.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds .  4.60  8.90  43.00  85.00 

White  and  S  L.  Wvandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  . 5.10  9.90  48.00  95.00 

Light  Mixed— $6.90  per  100.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  199  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


VALUE  pi™  PROFIT 


Proven  Egg  Laying  Ability 
from  the  World’s  leading 
strains  back  Ohio  River’s  14 
Varieties.  Imported  pedigreed 
Big  Tom  Barrons.  Regal  White  Wyandottes.  R.O.P.  bloodtested  beautiful  dark  reds. 
Other  Star  Mating  breeds  of  equal  value.  Reasonably  priced  for  the  results  you  get. 
100%  live  delivery  and  liberal  guarantee  to  live.  Before  buying  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  illustrated  folder  and  prices.  Write  today. 

OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES,  Box  18,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strajn - $  8 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain - $  8 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . $10 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds — . . $  8 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . . . . .  .  -  $  6 

%e  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterviIle,  Pa. 


Buy 


AT  SAVINGS 


Strong,  Heolthy 
Chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
CM.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes .  5.50  10.00  47.5U  90 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  4.00  6.00  27.50  55 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  8.50  40.00  75 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GET  ON  THE  RIGHT 
TRACK  

WHETHER  you  need  a  product 
now  or  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  get  the  habit  of  reading  the 
advertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  Get  on  the  right 
track  by  posting  yourself  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Learn  the  features  of  a  good 
up-to-date  radio,  tractor,  or  auto¬ 
mobile;  read  about  quality  soaps, 
breakfast  foods,  household  equip¬ 
ment,  furniture  and  the  like.  Make 
out  your  shopping  list  before  you 
go  to  town  and  ask  for  the  ad¬ 
vertised  brands.  Then  you  know  you 
are  buying  right,  for  only  goods 
which  the  nublic  has  accepted  as 
worth  their  price  can  be  persistently 
advertised.  This  is  especially  true 
of  advertisements  you  see  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  be¬ 
cause  only  advertisements  from 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  when  you  write  to 
these  advertisers. 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  19IO 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Utility  Tancred,  Barron,  strain 

S.C.  White  Leghorns .  8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks.  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  each, 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  each. 

Mixed  chicks  7c  each  $60.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by 

P.P.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (T^c°h  fVeld'6  PA.nt) 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD — The  justly  famous  Hillpot  strains:  big,  vig¬ 
orous  fast-growing,  heavy-laying. 

3-  AND  6-WEEKS  OLD — Started  stock  from  the  same 
splendid  breeding  flocks. 

Leghorns,  Rocks  Reds — Send  for  Literature. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


OSSEGE  CHICKS  ♦  GUARANTEED  LIVABILITY 

Gel  the  money-making  facts  on  the  world’s  finest  egg-bred 
baby  chicks  with  14 -day  guaranteed  livability.  Also  get 
full  details  of  $500.00  cash  prize  contest.  Free  to  anyone. 

SE\D  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  /.V  COLORS 
J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY  Box  fTj  OTTAWA  OHIO 


Husky  Chicks  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

AT  LOWER  PRICES.  New  Hampshire  Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds.  Orpingtons.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Aneonas.  Large  catalog  free. 

SE!  D ELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  WASH  INGTONVILLE,  Pa 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


( Continued  from  Page  15) 
same  as  the  mash.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  practice  of  all  mash  feeding 
during  the  first  six  weeks  has  been  be¬ 
coming  more  popular.  Apparently  very 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained  and  of 
course  less  labor  is  necessary  to  handle 
feeding  in  this  manner. 

Proper  temperature  and  proper  feed¬ 
ing  are  of  course  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  but  one  must  not  forget  that 
real  success  comes  through  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  habits  of  chicks. 
Mechanical  correctness  in  care  is  all 
right  as  far  as  it  goes  but  the  poultry 
keeper  who  takes  a  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  each  batch  of  chicks 
is  the  one  who  is  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  uniformly  good  results. 

Prevent  Crowding 

The  careful  poultryman  watches  tem¬ 
perature  and  feed  but  he  also  thinks  of 
the  little  things.  If  chicks  are  crowded 
he  finds  the  cause  and  remedies  it  be¬ 
fore  harm  is  done.  After  the  fountains 
are  replaced  with  open  pans  when  the 
chicks  are  ten  days  to  two  weeks  old 
he  puts  a  small  board  in  the  pans  as  a 
float  so  that  no  chick  will  get  drowned. 
He  sees  that  the  chicks  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  exercise  either  in  out  door 
runs  or  in  the  brooder  house.  Maximum 
sunlight  for  the  birds  is  obtained  by 
facing  the  house  toward  the  south. 

Lack  of  exercise,  overcrowding,  or  in¬ 
sufficient  food  may  result  in  toe  pick¬ 
ing  or  cannibalism  during  the  first  few 
weeks.  About  the  only  remedy  is  great¬ 
er  activity  and  freedom,  prompt  remov¬ 
al  of  victims,  and  a  check  on  the  ration 
to  be  sure  that  minerals  and  green 
food  are  included.  There  are  on  the 
market,  some  commercial  preparations 
which  prevent  picking. 

If  all  goes  well  it  should  be  possible 
to  separate  the  sexes  at  the  end  of 
eight  or  ten  weeks  and  if  the  birds  have 
been  properly  cared  for  they  will  weigh 
about  one  pound.  All  males  not  needed 
for  breeding  purposes  should  be  sold  as 
broilers  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  min¬ 
imum  market  size  as  by  doing  so  not 
only  are  feed  and  labor  saved  but  more 
room  is  left  for  the  pullets. 

Save  Cockerels  for  Breeders 

Breeding  cockerels  should  he  kept  by 
themselves  with  a  good  grass  range 
preferred.  About  three  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  breeders  required  should  be 
saved  from  the  cream  of  the  flock  as 
this  will  allow  for  rigid  culling  later  in 
the  season. 

How  to  Care  for  Pullets 

Now  we  come  to  what  is  probably 
the  most  important  part  of  the  poul¬ 
try  keeper’s  job,  which  is  the  raising 
of  the  pullets  after  the  period  of  in¬ 
fancy  is  passed  and  the  period  of 
growth  and  development  sets  in.  Next 
year’s  profits  or  losses  depend  upon 
how  the  pullets  develop  and  every  de¬ 
tail  must  be  properly  attended  to. 

Plenty  of  water,  grain,  and  mash 
must  be  available  for  the  growing  birds 
at  all  times.  Grass  range  and  shade 
with  some  sort  of  shelters  are  also 
necessary. 

The  raising  of  pullets  is  a  race.  If 
the  bird  develops  too  rapidly,  body 
weight  may  not  be  sufficient  and  the 
result  will  be  small  eggs,  a  poor  bird, 
and  a  shortened  laying  season.  On  the 
other  hand  if  a  bird  merely  gains  with¬ 
out  maturing  properly,  the  advantage 
of  high  priced  fall  eggs  may  be  lost. 
The  feeding  of  large  amounts  of 
scratch  grain  and  mash  low  in  protein 
for  about  a  month  before  pullets  nor¬ 
mally  mature  allows  them  to  complete 
their  development  slowly  and  to  put  on 
a  layer  of  fat.  The  reserve  of  fat  will 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
production  throughout  the  year. 

The  birds  should  have  learned  to 
roost  in  the  brooder  house  when  they 
were  three  or  four  weeks  old  and  plenty 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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R.l.  Reds 

LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
Y'ork  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trapnested — Blood -Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations  now 
for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  to  breed  high 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM 

Attleboro.  Mass. 


CHICKS 


OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


BLOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS,  ROCKS  AND  REDS 

from  country’s  oldest  hatchery,  dependable  for  40  years. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices. 

STOCKTON,  N.  J. 
BOX  55, 


FINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 


S  C.W.  &  B.  Leghorns,  S.C. Ancones  $  7 
Extra  Quality  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  8 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C. R.L  Reds, 

Blk.  Minorcas  .  9 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  9 
S.C.  Buff  Minorcas,  Blk.  Giants  $11-100;  Heavy  Mixed 
$7-100;  Light  Mixed  $6- 100.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  $17-100 
For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply  20th  Century 
Marvel  14  day  livability  guaranteed  chicks. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  New  Washington, 0. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Pl.vmouth  Rocks . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $90 

R. l.  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes  2  75  5.25  10.00  47  50  90 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.50  4.75  9.00  43.50  85 

S. C.W.  &  Brown  Leghorns  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

S.C.  Black  JLeghorns .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

S.C.  Mottled  Aneonas .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  . 2.25  4.25  8  00  38.50  75 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghoms... . . . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . 8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mix.  $7.  Light  Mix.  $5.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McA LISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.00  $70 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds .  10.00  47.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.00  70 

Light  Mixed  . 6.00  27.00  50 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.4,  McAlisterviIle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . . $7  $32.50  $60 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  9  42.50  80 

L.  Mix.  $6-! 00;  H.  Mix.  $7-100.  100%  live  delivery. 

D.  A.  STIMELING,  R.D.  A.  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  £7 

BARRED  ROCKS;  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
8c  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Proven  the  Healthiest;  Payers  and  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  100,  $14;  500,  $67.50;  1,000,  $130.  April  lc, 
May  2c  less.  Order  now.  Mailed  prepaid,  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


BRa0r^d  Cockerels. 


Blood  tested  3  $10.50.  Eggs  360-$l5 

A.  J.  DAY,  Auburn,  R.8,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TITRYFY^  Pure  bred  M.  Bronze.  B.  Red,  Nar- 
1  l  ij  ragansett.  W.  Holland,  hens  and  toms. 

WALTER  BROS..  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


TTTRKFYS  — Ducks.  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 

1  '-’xvix.Li  x  o  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


White  T,i»-lrr>xrc  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  g’t’d. 

Holland  *  uiivejrs.  h.  w.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


WKi’fp  Hnlluii)  POULTS  FOR  SALE.  Disease  free. 
Vvnuc  liOiumQ  D  Tjmerman,  LaFargeville.N.Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZEpnill  T<1  Write  for  prices 
AND  BOURBON  RED  1  V7UL.  1  O.  and  information. 
Ti merman’s  Turkey  Fm.  C.H.Timerman, LaFargeville.N.Y. 


PUREBRED  Mammoth  Giant  Bronze  Gobblers  $23-27 
lbs,  $12-14;  hens  $7.  Mrs.  D.  J.  Washburn.  Adams, N.Y. 


DUCKS 


©DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE. 

lslip.I_W»ew  Y<*» 
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THIS  YEAR, 
TRY- 


New 

Low  Prices 

tarn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  tug  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
£C4  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y.i 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 
Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 


Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

. $2.50 

$4.50  $  8  $37 

$70 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson).. 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8 

37 

70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds _ _ 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7 

32 

60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 


THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


T  ARGE  EGGC 

ELI  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  depnte^11|ebyank 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS 

BBFWF  OUR  I2TH  YEAR. 

VSm  wft.  Buy  the  best  at  the  lowest  prices.  Per  100 

S  .  \  BARRED  ROCKS  . $10.00 

7  y  s.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS  _  8.00 

•  S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS  .  8.00 

BROILERS  .  8.00 

Also  started  chicks. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  Prepaid  to  your  door 

SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Liverpool,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm; 
they  never  disappoint. 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 


JuniataPoultryFarm,Box  9,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

from  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns.. ..$  8.00  $37.50  $70 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  W7h.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix  ..$7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAIisterville,  P«. 

A  VT  ATT  T1  V  Tancred  Strain 
V  U  Ail  11  I  White  Leghorns...  $8.00  per  100 

*  Barred  Rocks _ $10.00  per  100 

rilirVC  s-  c-  Reds  . $10.00  per  100 

LI1IvIl9  Heavy  Mixed. . .  $8.00  per  100 

BOO  lots  Vic  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 

C.  P .  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Penna. 


CHICKS) 


l  Bar.  S.C.Wh.  Leg.  $7.50  per  100 
1S.C.  Barred  Rocks  9.00  per  100 

...  S.C.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Mixed  $8.  per  100.  All  good  chicks 

„  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Kerlin-Quality” — World’s  Great  Money  Makers 
— 'Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  winners.  Healthy 
—Mountain  bred.  Low  1.932  Prices.  Big 
discount  on  early  ordets.  Free  feed  with  ^ 
order.  Valuable  40  page  Poultry  Book  bee.  ^ 
Kerlin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  Waiaut  Read,  Centre  Hall,  I 


HUSKY  CHICKS  l00%  circida?  ?ree!'anteed 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  8.00-100 

Barred  and  White  Rooks  and  Reds . $10.00-100 

bpecial  price  on  iarge  orders.  L  Mix.  $6-100;  Heavy  $7. 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  $8  per  100  up.  Thousands  hatch- 
ing.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
•Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  C  fl  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 

Xa.V/.U.  58;  Heavy  Mixed.  $8;  Light  $7. 
JJsL.Suar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY.  Box  26.  McAIisterville  Pa. 


“Chicks  That  Grow.” 


Bd.  Rox,  Leghorns,  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Giants.  Cat¬ 
alog,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  0.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sare  to  say  that  yon 
saw  k  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
of  roosting  space  is  essential  for  the 
pullet.  Better  air  and  more  freedom 
provided  by  the  roosts  mean  a  better 
developed  bird. 

As  a  rule,  pullets  should  be  moved 
into  clean  and  disinfected  winter  quar¬ 
ters  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  lay.  Only 
birds  of  the  same  development  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  pen  and  birds 
that  are  obviously  poor  and  small 
should  be  culled  at  this  time. 

Chicken  Diseases 

Most  diseases  of  chickens  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  rediscussed  by  the  average 
poultryman  but  too  few  actually  know 
what  the  facts  are  and  just  what  the 
best  method  of  treatment  is. 

In  general  we  can  say  that  the  best 
insurance  against  diseases  of  chickens 
we  know  of  is  absolute  cleanliness,  not 
only  in  the  brooder  house,  but  in  all 
equipment  and  every  place  with  which 
the  growing  chicken  comes  in  contact. 
Clean  the  brooder  house  every  four  or 
five  days  so  that  infection  will  not  be 
spread  through  droppings.  Sterilize 
drinking  fountains  frequently.  Rotate 
ranges  every  three  years  at  least  and 
see  that  some  cultivated  crop  is  sown. 

Coccidiosis 

Coccidiosis  is  caused  by  a  microsco¬ 
pic  parasite  which  destroys  the  cells 
lining  the  intestine,  causes  the  bird  to 
grow  thin  and  pale,  and  often  produces 
paralysis  and  death. 

Young  chicks  especially  are  suscepti¬ 
ble,  but  the  severity  of  infection  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  and  frequency 
of  dosage.  Where  chicks  continually 
have  access  to  contaminated  food,  the 
disease  rapidly  gains  headway  and 
causes  heavy  mortality.  The  “danger¬ 
ous  age”  is  between  three  weeks  and 
three  months.  The  characteristic  symp¬ 
toms  are  paleness  of  comb,  beak  and 
shanks;  bloody  droppings  are  an  almost 
certain  indication,  but  are  not  present 
in  some  types  of  the  disease.  If  coc¬ 
cidiosis  is  suspected,  have  an  exami¬ 
nation  made  at  once  by  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

When  infection  is  discovered  before 
it  has  progressed  too  far,  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  control  is  by  frequent  and 
thorough  cleaning,  at  least  as  long  as 
chicks  are  confined  to  the  house.  Fresh 
droppings  are  not  harmful;  if  brooder 
houses  are  dry,  the  well-known  formula 
of  five-day  cleaning  usually  proves  sat¬ 
isfactory.  If  trouble  develops  and 
houses  are  damp,  more  frequent  clean¬ 
ing  is  advised. 

After  birds  are  on  range,  houses 
should  be  moved  50  to  75  feet  every 
two  weeks.  Feeders  and  water  pans 
should  be  placed  in  a  fresh  location 
every  three  or  four  days.  By  moving 
this  equipment  birds  easily  may  be  en¬ 
ticed  onto  comparatively  clean  ground 
every  few  days  of  the  growing  season. 

Milk  Helps 

Medical  treatments  have  not  been  ef¬ 
fective.  Feeding  a  mash  containing 
40%  dried  milk  product  may  help  in 
clearing  up  a  serious  infection.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  mash  is  suitable:  400  lbs.  dried 
skim  milk,  300  lbs.  wheat  bran,  150  lbs. 
corn  meal,  100  lbs.  pulverized  oats,  50 
lbs.  alfalfa  leaf  meal.  This  mash  may 
be  fed  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  days, 
and  repeated  after  an  interval  of  a 
week  or  longer,  if  the  trouble  persists. 
It  will  usually  cause  profuse  diarrhea, 
and  houses  must  be  cleaned. 


Improve  Egg  Size — Egg  size  can  be 
improved  somewhat  by  growing  pullets 
to  full  size  before  production  starts. 
Proper  feed  and  care  will  fit  the  pul¬ 
lets  for  maximum  production  during 

the  winter  months. 

*  *  * 

Ordinary  washed  gravel  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  grit  or  grinding  material 

for  the  laying  flock. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  brooder  house 
dry  when  it  is  crowded.  Moist  litter 
helps  spread  disease. 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large  hatchery  selling  only  chicks 
of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 


Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4*00  per  lOO 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Haller  oss  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For 
50  chicks  add  $1.00.  14 c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and 
guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue! 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


REDS  —  ROCKS  —  LEGHORNS 


Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern 
grown  disease  free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of 
plant  and  methods.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity.  Mail  name  and  address  today  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  R.D.  A,  Pulaski,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOODTESTED 
Heavy  Layers 
of  Uniformly 
Large  Eggs 


Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks 


OVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  H ATCH I N G AN D  B REEDI N G  FOR 

Prices  Just 
Reduced 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  In  3 
years.  All  males  have  individual  pe.digrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog,  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK.  {IEW  YORK 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A - $  8.00  $  70.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  AA -  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A -  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  AA .  12.00  110.00 

Prepaid  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  (^4mp^samchflild:  Paai 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed _ $1.00-100.  Heavy  Mixed. . $8  00-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery,  post  paid,  order 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  United  Strain  Leghorns . $8  00  $37.50  $70.00 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff . .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks _ 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALlSTERVI  LLE.  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mix  $7-100;  Heavy  Mix  $8-100.  100%  live  delivery. 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.  Box  52,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  imported  250-298  egg  stock  prices  reduced. 

David  M.  Hammond,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Class  “A”  Chicks  and  Pnllets 


S.  C.  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas . 8c 

Barred  Rocks  . 9c 

Assorted  Chicks  . 6c 


No  money  down.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


I 


THE 
Box  A 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
22  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Write  for  full  details. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

New  Washington.  Ohio 


$C.95  per  ioo 


i6 

HAYES 


ROCKS,  REDS, 
ORPINGTONS. 
LEGHORNS 

Guaranteed  alive  arrival.  Eleven  Hatch¬ 
eries.  Twelve  years  experience.  3,000,000  chicks 
per  season.  Customers  43  States.  Catalog  free 
showing  twenty  varieties. 

BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC.,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


Chicks:  6c-8c-10c-12c. 
Pullets :  35c-45c-55c-65c. 


From  200-291  Ped¬ 
igreed  Breeding, 
Barron  Leghorns  & 
Rooks.  Chicks  ship¬ 
ped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  (4  wks.  livability  guaranteed). 
Catalog  explains  all  FAIRV1EW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2  Box-5,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


S .  ill  S  E*  SJTS®  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Prices 
VAAAVaayf  Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


White  Wyandotte — Baby  Chicks 

Exclusively.  Bred  by  us  32  yrs.  Winners  N.Y.& 
Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  Type.  Heavy  Layers 
Large  Eggs.  Price  Reasonable.  Big  Catalog  Free 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95R, Mansfield, O. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can 
buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are 
in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  prices  on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either 
to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


3-5-32 


We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Incubators 
Brooder  stoves 
Battery  brooders 
Poultry  feeds 
Drinking  fountains 
Metal  nests 
Egg  cases 
Worm  remedies 
Lice  remedies 


Disinfectants 
Poultry  fencing 
Rat  exterminators 
Feed  hoppers 
Baby  chicks 
Poultry  houses 
Cel-O-Glass 
Flex-O-Glass 


NAME  . . . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . .  STATE  . . . 
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Heart  of  the  North  —  By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  is  in  a  grim  mood. 
He  is  engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding 
whom  he  respects  but  does  not  love.  His 
two  nearest  friends  had  been  killed  with¬ 
in  the  year,  and  Haskell,  a  newcomer  to 
the  Mounted  Police  and  to  the  North,  has 
been  given  command  of  the  post.  Has¬ 
kell’s  orders  to  the  present  patrol  are 
exactly  contrary  to  Alan’s  judgment  but 
he  resolves  to  do  his  duty. 

*  *  * 

As  he  and  Bill  went  down  the  lad¬ 
der,  the  rail  was  lined  with  people 
wishing  them  a  quick  capture,  wishing 
the  criminals  a  swift  and  speedy  jus¬ 
tice.  Alan  did  not  hear,  did  not  care. 
But  as  he  stepped  into  the  canoe  and 
with  a  shove  sent  it  skirling  toward 
the  launch,  he  did  hear  one  voice  from 
some  man  on  the  steamer;  and  it  rang 
in  his  ears  like  a  croak  of  evil  pro¬ 
phecy: 

“Going  after  men  like  them,  Alan 
Baker,  you’d  better  take  your  luck 
along!” 

CHAP  TER  V 

A  Daughter  Of  The  Strong-Woods 
T  the  MacMillan  Trading  Post 
Joyce  had  lighted  candles  in  the 
kitchen  and  trading  hall.  It  was  nearly 
eleven  at  night,  and  the  twilight  creep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  dark  spruce  forest  had 
laid  a  purple  mantel  over  the  tiny 
clearing. 

Though  she  hardly  knew  just  when 
her  father  would  return  from  his  fur¬ 
buying  trip,  Joyce  had  kindled  a  com¬ 
fortable  fire  in  his  bedroom  and  had 
prepared  a  supper  of  scones  and  bread¬ 
ed  mushrooms  and  willow  ptarmingan 
which  she  herself  had  shot  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Now  she  was  setting  the  table, 
resolutely  keeping  busy  as  her  best 
defense  against  lonely  hours  and 
brooding  thoughts. 

As  she  stood  tiptoe  at  a  pantry 
shelf,  away  from  the  crackle  and 
sough  of  the  cook  stove,  she  heard 
some  peculiar  noise  somewhere  out  in 
the  night.  She  went  over  to  the  window 
and  there  heard  it  more  distinctly — 
a  faint  drone  that  rose  and  fell  with 
the  ground  winds  drifting  out  of  the 
spruces.  Frowning  a  little  as  she  al¬ 
ways  did  when  puzzled,  she  stood  list¬ 
ening  intently,  with  the  candle  glow 
tangled  in  her  wavy  black  hair,  with 
her  pretty  face  whiter  because  of  the 
darkness  beyond. 

The  puzzling  sound  grew  louder, 
plainer.  Then  suddenly  Joyce  knew. 
The  Police  launch!  Coming  up  the  Big 
Alooska.  Coming  slowly  because  of  the 
treacherous  channel,  but  driving  on 
through  the  twilight  in  spite  of  the 
danger. 

That  launch  went  out  only  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance.  And  this  patrol 
must  be  v&ry  important,  to  bring  the 
men  up  a  perilous  river  at  this  hour. 


Throwing  a  cape  about  her  should¬ 
ers,  she  ran  through  the  trading  hall, 
musky  from  fresh  spring  peltry  passed 
over  its  counters;  out  into  the  sharp 
pine-scented  air;  down  to  the  canoe 
landing  at  the  river  bank.  Whatever 
their  mission  was,  the  men  must  sure¬ 
ly  stop  here,  for  the  Alooska  on  above 
was  altogether  impossible  to  travel 
while  the  deep  dark  lasted.  To  talk 
with  Bill  and  Ped  and  Mr.  Younge 
would  be  a  welcome  break  in  the  lone¬ 
ly  monotony  of  these  last  several  days. 

As  she  stood  on  the  mud-filmed 
planking,  with  the  whispering  breeze 
molding  cape  and  dress  closely  about 
her  vigorous  young  body,  Joyce  tried 
to  pray  that  Alan  was  not  leading  this 
patrol.  Her  girlish  pride  was  crying 
out  that  she  did  not  want  to  see  Alan 
Baker.  Her  rational  mind — and  Joyce 
could  be  very  rational  and  pitiless  with 
herself — was  warning  that  it  would  be 
better  for  her  if  she  never  saw  him 
again  at  all.  But  no  pride  or  ration¬ 
alizing  could  beat  down  the  secret 
throbbing  expectancy  of  meeting  Alan, 
of  hearing  his  voice,  in  a  few  minutes 
more. 

It  has  been  months  now — a  desolate 
stretch  reaching  back  across  budding 
May  and  thawing  April  and  blizzardy 
March  to  white  silent  February — since 
he  had  come  here  to  visit  her.  In  those 
four  months  Joyce  had  forced  herself 
to  repeat,  as  a  lesson  in  dauntlessly 
facing  bitter  truth:  “He  doesn’t  want 
to  come  any  more.  He’s  got  Elizabeth 
now.  She’s  there  at  Endurance — with 
him.” 

Through  the  whole  long  winter  Joyce 
had  been  slowly  realizing  that  her  re¬ 
turn  to  this  northern  Waterways 
country  had  been  a  terrible  mistake. 
Once  she  had  been  away,  free  of  it  all. 
With  the  true  instinct  of  colonial 
Britons  for  their  children,  her  dad  and 
mother  had  sent  her  out  to  school. 
That  was  in  better  times  for  Dave 
MacMillan,  before  those  big  fur  com¬ 
panies  began  to  grind  him  between 
their  millstones  of  competition.  He  had 
sent  her  to  a  good  school,  a  solid  old 
English  institution  in  Ontario.  When 
she  finished,  she  quickly  hunted  up  a 
job  for  herself,  a  place  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  bureau,  where  her  knowledge  of 
Indian  languages  and  customs  made 
her  uniquely  valuable  in  preparing 
pamphlets  for  the  far  northern  agen¬ 
cies.  Independent,  earning  a  good  sal¬ 
ary,  with  friends  and  sports  and  work 
she  liked,  she  had  given  up  all  of  it 
and  returned  to  this  isolated  fur  post 
on  a  sub-Arctic  river. 

Looking  back  now  on  that  fateful 
decision,  Joyce  could  clearly  see  her 
motives  in  returning.  For  one  thing — 
a  minor  reason  to  her  then — this  coun¬ 
try  was  her  home,  and  it  always  would 
be  her  spiritual  home,  regardless  of 
where  she  lived.  She  had  been  born  and 
reared  here,  and  only  when  she  was 


away  from  it  had  she  realized  how 
much  a  part  of  her  it  was.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  cities,  she  had  been  home¬ 
sick  for  the  beauty  and  freedom  and 
wild  elusive  spirit  of  this  great  wild¬ 
erness. 

Then  her  mother  had  died,  and  her 
father,  alone  here,  crushed  by  the  re¬ 
lentless  competition  of  big  companies 
out  to  “get”  him,  had  morally  gone  to 
pieces.  Alan  in  his  letters  had  written 
her  the  sorry  facts.  Her  duty,  clear  as 
a  call,  had  spoken  to  her,  “If  you  re¬ 
turn,  you  may  be  able  to  stop  that; 
you  may  help  Dad  back  to  where  he 
was.”  And  she  had  come. 

She  knew  that  other  folk  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  her  loyalty,  and  thought  her 
foolish,  and  were  shrugging  shoulders 
at  the  hopelessness  of  a  mere  girl  try¬ 
ing  to  lift  Dave  MacMillan  above  the 
whisky  and  Indian-woman  life  he  had 
sunk  into.  But  Joyce  did  not  consider 
it  foolish,  and  she  could  see  no  great 
loyalty  about  it.  Whatever  his  demor¬ 
alization  now,  her  father  had  been  the 
best  of  fathers  to  her.  She  could  look 
back  across  the  years  and  see  him,  on 
bitter  winter  mornings,  coming  with 
frosty  breath  into  her  room,  kneeling 
by  the  stove,  whittling  shavings,  build¬ 
ing  a  fire,  so  that  his  little  girl  could 
dress  in  the  warm.  She  remembered 
that  when  he  was  expected  back  from 
some  trip,  she  used  to  stand  at  the 
window  for  hours,  her  face  pressed 
against  the  pane,  waiting  for  his 
bearded,  overpowering  hug.  The  earli¬ 
est  recollection  of  her  life  was  of  her 
father  pulling  her  on  a  toboggan 
across  all  those  white  leagues  to  Fort 
Endurance  so  that  she  could  know  the 
joy  of  Christmas  the  same  as  other 
children.  On  money  pinched  from  trad¬ 
ing  and  from  his  own  traplines  along 
the  Alooska,  he  had  sent  her  outside 
to  school  and  made  her  independeiit. 
When  he  himself  was  floundering  and 
sinking,  he  had  held  her  above  the 
water.  If  he  was  broken  and  gray  and 
gnarled  now,  it  was  partly  for  her.  He 
had  sheltered  and  cherished  her,  and 
she  would  do  no  less  for  Mm,  not  out 
of  duty  but  from  love. 

Looking  at  him  not  as  a  father  but 
as  a  man,  she  could  realize  now,  in  her 
own  womanhood,  that  he  had  been  the 
best  of  husbands  to  her  mother.  She 
remembered  that  as  a  child  she  had 
sensed  a  quiet  love  between  her  father 
and  mother  which  shut  even  herself 
out  and  made  her  jealous  of  them.  She 
felt  it  was  her  mother’s  death,  the  in¬ 
consolable  tragedy  of  God  withdrawing 
His  hand,  which  really  had  broken 
sturdy  Dave  MacMillan. 

And  Joyce  was  beginning  to  realize, 
as  the  slow  months  passed,  that  her 
patient  battle  was  anything  but  futile. 
Slowly,  so  slowly  that  only  she  herself 
could  see  it,  she  was  winning  her 
struggle,  she  was  lifting  her  father 
out  of  his  bewildered  demoralization. 


Shame  was  at  work;  he  never  was 
drunk  any  more  in  her  presence;  his 
trips  into  the  bush  were  less  and  less 
frequent;  he  was  talking  now  with  her 
about  plans  to  abandon  this  hopeless 
post  and  go  with  the  H.  B.,  who  want¬ 
ed  him  as  a  factor.  He  was  looking  up, 
with  renewed  courage.  If  only  she  were 
given  another  season  or  two,  she  could 
salvage  his  life. 

Down  in  Ontario,  debating  what 
path  to  take,  Joyce  had  thought  of 
asking  her  dad  to  come  and  live  with 
her.  From  a  money  standpoint,  consid¬ 
ering  her  good  salary,  that  was  the 
sensible  thing  to  do.  But  she  had 
chosen  to  return  here.  At  that  time 
she  had  not  fully  realized  the  secret 
and  irrestible  reason  of  her  return.  If 
anyone  had  told  her  that  reason,  she 
would  have  denied  it  hotly.  But  now, 
face  to  face  with  a  personal  tragedy 
which  forced  her  to  disillusioned  think¬ 
ing,  she  looked  into  her  heart  and  saw 
there  the  real  motive.  It  was  Alan 
Baker  who  had  drawn  her.  Through 
her  girlhood  she  had  been  good  friends 
to  Alan,  in  that  casual  comradely  way 
which  is  usually  a  bar  to  any  deeper 
emotion.  But  with  the  coming  of  young 
womanhood  she  had  changed  toward 
him.  Something  new  had  entered  her 
heart  toward  him.  By  degrees  un¬ 
known,  unperceived  by  her,  that  girl¬ 
hood  friendship  had  deepened  into  love. 

She  had  come  back  to  be  near  Alan 
Baker.  She  had  come  back  in  the  pas¬ 
sionate  hope  that  he  and  she  would 
marry.  % 

There  had  been  an  unspoken  under¬ 
standing  between  herself  and  Alan 
that  when  the  road  ahead  was  a  little 
clearer  for  both  of  them,  they  would 
be  married.  And  then  Elizabeth  had 
come. . .  .From  the  very  first  Joyce  had 
noticed  Elizabeth’s  interest  in  him  as 
a  “good  catch.”  After  Curt’s  death  she 
had  been  angered  at  the  shameless  way 
Elizabeth  made  herself  dependent  on 
Alan,  a  parasite  on  his  strength. 
Thinking  of  them  together  there  at 
Endurance,  she  had  known  jealousy 
and  a  certain  haunting  fear. 

But  for  all  that,  his  engagement  to 
Elizabeth  had  been  a  dazing,  unexpect¬ 
ed  blow.  When  Bill,  coming  past  on 
patrol,  awkwardly  blurted  out  the 
news  of  it,  she  had  not  believed.  It 
took  days  of  racked  wandering  in  the 
woods,  weeks  of  helpless  anguished 
tossing,  before  the  spirited  strength 
and  courage  that  were  so  great  a  part 
of  Joyce,  fought  up  out,  and  she  stead¬ 
ied  herself  and  began  to  believe. 

But  even  now  she  did  not  fully  ac¬ 
cept.  That  engagement  seemed  strange 
to  her.  Though  she  knew  nothing  of 
Alan’s  secret  motives,  she  did  feel 
there  was  something  behind  it  which 
Alan  had  told  no  one.  It  seemed  to  her. 
from  what  she  had  observed,  that  Alan 
had  no  passionate  affection  for  Eliza- 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 


INCE:  THEY  LEFT  SNIDER'S  FARM  V'HTH  THE  BULL-CALF,  SLIM  A.NO  SPOO 

OVER”  LOT  OF  GROUND -AND  TOUCHED  SOME  OF 

ALtHh  TO  THE  ENDURANCE 
^OUNG  &OLI-CALF  —  SO  - 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Some  Useful  Driving  Hints 

Careful  drivers  avoid  sudden  stops 
except  in  emergencies.  The  general 
practice  of  applying  brakes  suddenly 
causes  strain  on  the  car  and  makes 
more  frequent  adjustments  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

Trouble  may  result  from  allowing 
gasoline  to  get  low  in  the  tank,  as  this 
may  cause  sediment  and  water  to  be 
sucked  into  the  feed  line. 

Do  not  fail  to  keep  windshield  and 
all  lamp  lenses  clean.  This  enhances 
the  pleasure  of  motoring  and  diminishes 
chances  of  accidents. 

A  bucking  engine  is  sometimes  due  to 
improper  spacing  of  spark  plug  gaps, 
or  because  the  plugs  are  badly  worn. 

Hard  steering  results  from  misalign¬ 
ment  of  front  wheels  or  from  low  pres¬ 
sure  in  front  tires. 

It  is  best  to  drain  the  radiator  for 
flushing  immediately  after  a  long  trip. 

Habitually  using  the  clutch  pedal  as 
a  foot  rest  causes  unnecessary  wear  on 
this  important  mechanism. 


Farm  Labor  and  Equipment 

Apparently,  one  may  expect  the 
wages  for  farm  labor  in  New  York  for 
1932  to  be  about  one-fifth  lower  than 
in  1931.  The  supply  of  farm  labor  is 
expected  to  be  abundant. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
there  was  a  decline  of  6  per  cent  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  farm  machinery 
from  September  1929  to  December 
1931.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  in  June 
1931  were  53  per  cent  above  the  aver¬ 
age  for  1910  to  1914.  The  average  in¬ 
vestment  in  farm  machinery  in  New 
York  State  <  including  trucks  and  au¬ 
tomobiles)  was  $1086  per  farm  in  1932 
as  compared  with  $388  in  1910.  This 
is  an  increase  of  180  per  cent. 

With  the  1931  prices  of  New  York 
farm  products  only  2  per  cent  above 


the  pre-war  prices,  and  relatively  lower 
than  labor,  taxes,  machinery,  and  other 
things  for  which  the  farmer  has  to  pay 
out  money,  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
labor  and  equipment  is  highly  im¬ 
portant. 

On  most  farms  in  New  York,  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  labor  saving  equipment 
has  undoubtedly  decreased  the  total 
cost  for  labor  and  equipment.  This  is 
especially  true  on  the  larger  farms. 
With  the  present  relationship  between 
the  prices  of  farm  products,  farm 
labor,  and  farm  machinery,  a  farmer 
should  be  more  careful  than  usual 
about  going  in  debt  for  expensive 
equipment  unless  he  is  certain  that  it 
will  lower  his  cost  of  production.  With 
the  price  of  labor  lower,  it  may  pay 
to  spend  a  little  more  time  in  the  care 
and  repair  of  equipment,  in  order  to 
lengthen  its  life  and  usefulness. 

*  *  * 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  operating 
tractors  on  175  farms  for  the  crop 
year  1926  showed  that  the  total  cost 
of  a  tractor  without  operator  was 
$268.63.  The  average  cost  was  86  cents 
an  hour.  Depreciation  and  fuel  each 
represented  approximately  one-third 
of  the  total  cost  of  tractor  operation. 
The  most  important  factor  affecting 
the  cost  per  hour  of  tractor  work  is  the 
number  of  hours  used.  Tractors  used 
less  than  200  hours  a  year  cost  on  the 
average  $1.37  an  hour  of  use,  those 
used  from  200  .to  400  hours  86  cents 
an  hour,  those  used  between  400  and 
600  hours  75  cents  an  hour,  and  trac¬ 
tors  used  more  than  600  hours  a  year 
had  a  cost  of  only  64  cents  an  hour. 
The  way  to  lower  costs  of  tractor 
work  is  to  use  the  tractor  more  hours. 
Farmers  estimated  that  the  average 
tractor  replaced  1.8  horses  and  3.6 
months  of  man  labor. — Cornell. 


Dull  knives  in  the  ensilage  cutter  in¬ 
crease  the  power  requirement  about  50 
per  cent. 


Handling  Barbed  Wire 
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-  DEVICES  FOR  HANDLING  BARBED  WIRE;  - 


D-549. 


A  letter  to  our  farm  engineering  editor  reads  as  follows:  “I  have  the  job  of 
collecting  a  lot  of  barbed  wire  that  is  lying  around  and  would  like  to  have  plans 
1  suggestions  for  making  a  device  which  will  help  in  doing  this.” 

The  accompanying  diagram  (D-549)  shows  several  homemade  devices  for 
rolling  up  barbed  wire,  which  have  been  sent  in  by  our  readers  and  have  been 
round  satisfactory.  The  diagrams  show  the  general  construction  quite  clearly, 
■Pd  they  can  be  modified  to  suit  the  junk  material  each  farmer  may  have 
■mailable. — I.  w.  Dickerson. 
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The  A.  A.  Homemaker 


Housecleaning  Helps 

IF  one  would  save  the  expense  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  rug  cleaned  by  the  cleaners, 
then  it  is  possible  for  her  to  do  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  job  herself. 

Miss  Ella  Cushman,  household  man¬ 
agement  specialist  of  the  State  College 
of  Home  Economics,  advises  that  one 
can  make  a  jelly  of  neutral  soap  and 
water  by  dissolving  neutral  soap 
flakes  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
one  of  soap  to  five  of  hot  water;  let 
it  cool,  then  whip  it  into  a  thick  lather, 
like  shaving  lather.  If  the  rug  is  small 
enough,  place  it  on  a  table  of  comfor¬ 
table  height  and  apply  this  soap  lather 
with  a  soft  brush,  using  a  circular 
motion. 

Scrub  a  small  area  at  a  time  but  do 
not  let  the  rug  become  thoroughly 
wet.  When  finished,  the  rug  should  be 
as  dry  on  the  back  as  on  the  front.  If 
the  rug  is  large,  whip  up  only  small 
amounts  of  the  lather  at  one  time. 
Have  two  pans  of  clean  water  and  two 
soft  cloths  on  hand  to  rinse  off  the 
lather  at  once.  Wring  the  cloths  med¬ 
ium  dry  and  use  the  water  from  one 
pan  for  a  first  rinsing,  that  from  the 
other  for  a  second.  Change  water  fre¬ 
quently.  For  rugs  with  a  nap,  wipe 
only  in  one  direction,  then  brush  in 
one  direction  before  drying.  Dry  quick¬ 
ly  but  not  in  the  sunlight. 

The  same  kind  of  neutral  mixture 
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For  Smart  Matrons 


DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER  2828  is 
just  the  design  which  heavier  figures  are 
looking  for.  Crepe  satin,  woolen,  black 
canton  crepe  with  white  collar  and  sleeve 
frills,  crepe  marocain  or  crepe  de  chine 
can  be  used  most  effectively  for  this  pat¬ 
tern.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  and  46-inches  bust.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yards 
of  39-inch  contrasting.  PRICE  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  additional 
for  copy  of  our  new  spring  fashion 
catalogue.  Address  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


allowed  to  cool  and  stiffen  can  be  used 
to  clean  painted  furniture  and  wood¬ 
work.  If  the  paint  is  very  soiled,  add 
fine  whiting  to  the  soap  jelly. 

To  clean  soiled  wallpaper,  putty 
wallpaper  cleanser  can  be  purchased  in 
cans  from  paper  stores.  Knead  this  in¬ 
to  a  ball,  rubbing  down  on  the  paper 
and  overlapping  the  strokes  so  as  not 
to  leave  streaks.  As  the  ball  of  putty 
becomes  soiled,  knead  it  over  into  a 
ball  and  use  fresh  surface.  Then  use  a 
perfectly  clean  cloth  to  brush  off  any 
crumbs  which  may  have  stuck  to  the 
wall. 

To  clean  silver,  use  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  one  teaspoon  of  soda  for  each 
quart  of  water  and  let  come  to  a  boil 
in  a  bright  aluminum  kettle.  Place  the 
silver  in  the  kettle  and  allow  to  stay 
from  2  to  5  minutes.  Then  remove  and 
wash  in  soap  and  water.  Rinse  and 
dry.  If  this  method  is  used,  be  sure 
the  kettle  is  bright;  do  not  clean  oxi¬ 
dized  silver  this  way;  do  not  leave  hol¬ 
low  handled  knives  in  the  water  for 
more  than  one  minute.  To  clean  the 
kettle,  boil  some  acid,  such  as  toma¬ 
toes  or  rhubarb,  in  it,  or  scour  with 
steel  wool. 


To  Disinfect  Clothing  and  Linen 

Clothes  worn  by  a  person  suffering 
from  or  exposed  to  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  or  bed  linen,  may  be  disinfected 
previous  to  washing  by  immersion  in 
one  of  the  following  solutions  for  one 
hour: 

A  5-per  cent  dilution  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  solution  of  formaldehyde 
(formalin). 

A  1-per  cent  solution  of  phenol 
(pure  carbolic  acid). 

A  %-per  cent  solution  of  liquor  cre- 
solis  compositus. 

Infected  clothing  may  also  be  readily 
sterilized  by  immersing  in  boiling 
water  for  10  minutes. 

Woolen  goods  may  be  disinfected  by 
immersing  in  water  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  165  deg.  F.  for  20 
minutes.  If  the  goods  are  then  care¬ 
fully  washed  and  dried,  no  undue 
shrinkage  of  the  garments  should  re¬ 
sult  and  the  infectious  .agents  of  dis¬ 
ease  except  those  due  to  spore-form¬ 
ing  bacteria,  such  as  anthrax  or  gas 
gangrene,  will  have  been  destroyed. 

The  person  who  handles  the  infect¬ 
ed  garments  should  wear  some  form  of 
apron  to  protect  the  clothing,  and  this 
apron  should  be  disinfected  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  soiled  clothes  are  handled. 
Also  the  hands  and  forearms  should 
be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap, 
water,  and  a  nail  brush  for  10  minutes 
by  the  clock,  and  thoroughly  rinsed  in 
either  the  phenol  solution  or  the  cre- 
solis  solution  mentioned  above  or  in  a 
1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury. 

These  precautions  are  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  germs  on  the 
clothes  being  carried  to  the  mouth  of 
one  handling  the  clothes  or  indirectly 
to  the  mouths  of  others. — U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 


Care  of  Hardwood  Floors 

Well-kept  hardwood  floors  add  much 
to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the 
home,  and  if  cared  for  properly, 
they  improve  in  color  year  by  year. 
Wax  is  one  of  the  best  finishes.  Worn 
places  are  more  easily  restored  on  a 
waxed  floor  than  on  floors  with  any 
other  finish,  because  these  places  may 
be  retouched  with  the  wax  and  still 
match  the  rest  of  the  floor. 

The  filling  and  first  waxing  of  a  new 
floor  are  best  left  to  an  expert.  After 
a  good  surface  has  been  obtained,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  rewax  often. 
With  a  simple  routine  of  care  the  floor 
stays  in  good  condition.  It  should  be 
dusted  twice  a  week  with  a  dry  mop 
and  polished  every  month  with  a 
weighted  brush,  a  woolen  cloth,  or  a 
dry  mop. 

Parts  of  the  floor  which  are  used 
most  should  be  given  a  thin  coat  of 
wax  at  the  first  sign  of  wear.  Let  the 
wax  dry  for  an  hour;  then  polish.  No 
retouching  is  necessary  for  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area.  Soiled  spots  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  turpentine 
or  gasoline.  Either  will  remove  the  sur¬ 


face  wax  holding  the  dirt  and  leave  the 
floor  bright  and  clean.  Do  not  use 
water,  for  it  removes  the  wax  finish. 
Leaking  radiators  sometimes  cause 
white  spots  on  waxed  floors.  If  these 
do  not  yield  to  the  turpentine  or  liquid 
wax  treatment,  rub  the  spots  with  a 
cloth  dipped  in  weak  ammonia  water, 


“PAPA  AND  MAMA”  BUNNY  SET 
NO.  B5744  would  delight  the  heart  of  any 
child  and  is  especially  appropriate  for  the 
forthcoming  Easter  season.  It  is  tinted 
on  extra  fine  unbleached)  muslin,  ready  for 
the  simple  embroidery  stitches  to  be  done, 
the  pieces  put  together,  and  the  toy 
stuffed.  All  necessary  pieces  for  bunny 
and  clothing  are  included,  but  not  the 
stuffing.  Set  of  two,  $1.00.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

and  apply  fresh  wax.  If  this  routine 
is  followed,  the  entire  floor  will  gener¬ 
ally  require  rewaxing  but  once  each 
year. 


Polishes  for  Woodwork 

A  good  polish  for  wood  surfaces  is 
made  by  mixing  together  1  cupful  of 
turpentine,  1  cupful  of  linseed  oil  and 
1  cupful  of  vinegar.  Another  excellent 
polish  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  cupful 
of  linseed  oil,  1  .cupful  of  turpentine 
and  1  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  together. 
Either  of  these  polishes  is  sprinkled 
lightly  on  a  soft  cloth  and  applied  to 
the  furniture  or  woodwork  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood. 


Preparing  a  Dust  Cloth 

Dust  will  collect  on  the  furniture  if 
too  much  polish  is  applied.  A  good  way 
to  add  the  right  amount  is  to  place  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  polish  in  a  glass 
fruit  jar,  rolling  the  can  until  its  sides 
are  coated  with  the  polish.  Then  insert 
the  tightly  rolled  dust  cloth,  close  the 
fruit  jar  and  let  stand  2  days.  The 
polish  will  be  evenly  distributed  on  the 
cloth. 


Re-sizing  Rugs 

To  re-size  rugs  which  have  become 
flimsy,  dissolve  1  quart  of  powdered 
dry  glue  in  1  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
Keep  this  on  the  stove  until  the  glue 
is  dissolved.  Tack  the  rug  wrong-side 
down  on  the  floor,  spreading  old  news¬ 
papers  around  the  edges  to  protect  the 
floor.  Use  a  brush  to  apply  the  glue  so¬ 
lution,  taking  care  to  cover  every  inch 
of  space.  Cover  the  edges  of  the  rug 
with  the  solution.  Do  not  move  the  rug 
for  24  hours  or  until  the  sizing  is  dry. 


Sizing  Walls 

Dissolve  1  pound  of  glue  in  a  little 
hot  water  arid  then  add  1  gallon  of  cold 
water.  Apply  this  to  the  wall  with  a 
brush  before  adding  new  paper. 


How  to  Make  Paste  for 
Wall  Paper 

Mix  1  quart  of  flour  with  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste  or 
batter  and  then  add  IV2  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  the  mixture  until  the 
flour  is  cooked.  When  this  has  stood  for 
a  few  hours,  but  not  overnight,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  If  the  paper  is  being 


hung  on  walls  which  have  been  painted, 
the  paste  is  thinned  with  V2  cupful  of 
molasses.  When  very  heavy  paper  is 
being  hung,  the  addition  of  2  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  Venetian  turpentine  will  help 
make  it  stick.  The  addition  of  alum  to 
the  paste  repels  crickets  or  silverfish 
which  sometimes  damage  wall  paper. 


Mending  Wall  Paper 

Select  the  right  portion  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  roll  for  the  patch.  Then  tear 
an  irregular  piece  instead  of  cutting  it. 
Paste  this  over  the  tear  in  the  paper 
on  the  wall. 


Removal  of  Stains 

After  removing  a  stain  you  will 
sometimes  find  the  color  of  the  fabric 
has  faded.  Colors  may  often  be  re¬ 
vived  by  sponging  lightly  with  pure 
acetic  acid  or  the  proper  dye  color  dis¬ 
solved  in  benzine. 

Blood  and  Meat  Juice: 

1.  Never  put  into  hot  water  as  that 
“sets”  the  stain.  Soak  at  once  in 
cold  or  lukewarm  water,  rub  with 
soap  and  wash. 

2.  A  paste  of  raw  starch  mixed  with 
cold  water  will  remove  these 
stains  on  flannel,  blankets  and 
heavy  goods.  Repeat  until  stain 
disappears. 

Chocolate,  Cocoa,  Tea  and  Coffee: 

1.  If  cream  has  been  added  to  coffee, 
first  apply  a  grease  solvent.  Wet 
spot  with  cold  water,  cover  with 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 

The  New  Undies 


COMBINATION  PATTERN  NO.  3435 
combines  a  brassiere  and  pantie  in  the 
well-fitted  pattern  which  is  so  necessary 
for  a  trim  appearance  these  days.  It  is 
cut  low  in  the  back,  and  has  the  comfort¬ 
able,  fitted  flare  leg.  Crepe  satin,  crepe 
de  chine,  rayon,  batiste  or  voile  in  pink, 
eggshell  or  flesh  pink  with  pale  blue 
binding  would  make  a  very  dainty  and 
acceptable  garment.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42- 
inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  1%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  3%  yards  of  bind¬ 
ing.  PRICE  15c. 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
borax  paste  and  wash  with  cold 
water. 

2.  Pour  on  boiling  water  from  a 
height.  If  necessary,  bleach  with 
potassium  permanganate  or  Jav- 
elle  water.  (White  groods  only). 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Juices: 

Treat  same  as  coffee  stains. 

Grass  Stains: 

1.  Wash  at  once  with  cold  water  and 
soap. 

2.  Wet  the  spot,  add  dry  cream  of 
tartar  (and  an  equal  amount  of 
salt,  if  goods  are  colored),  keep¬ 
ing  spot  over  a  basin  of  steam¬ 
ing  water  (or  teakettle  spout). 

3.  For  colored  materials,  dissolve 
spot  by  sponging  with  alcohol  or 
ether  or  apply  molasses  or  a  paste 
of  soap  and  cooking  soda  and  let 
stand  over  night. 

Grease,  Oil,  Cream: 

1.  Wash  at  once  with  cold  water  and 
soap. 

2.  If  material  would  be  spotted  by 
water,  use  an  absorbent  such  as 
alcohol,  benzine,  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride,  chloroform,  ether,  gaso¬ 
line  or  turpentine.  Place  stain 


Household  Measures  and 
Weights 

2  cups  butter  (packed  solidly)  1  pound 


4  cups  flour  (pastry) . .  .1  pound 

2  cups  granulated  sugar . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  powdered  sugar ....  1  pound 
31/2  cups  confectioners’  sugar.  .1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  brown  sugar . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  oatmeal . 1  pound 

4%  cups  rolled  oats . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  gran,  corn  meal ....  1  pound 

%  1-3  cups  rye  meal . . . 1  pound 

1%  cups  rice . 1  pound 

4)4  cups  Graham  flour . 1  pound 

8%  cups  entire  wheat  flour...  1  pound 

4  1-3  cups  coffee . 1  pound 

2  cups  finely  chopped  meat ....  1  pound 

9  large  eggs . 1  pound 

1  square  Baker’s  chocolate ....  1  ounce 
1-3  cup  almonds  blanched,  and 

chopped  . 1  ounce 

A  few  grains  is  less  than  one  eighth 
teaspoon. 

3  teaspoons . 1  tablespoon 

16  tablespoons . 1  cup 

2  tablespoons  butter . 1  ounce 

4  tablespoons  flour . 1  ounce 


over  a  pad  of  cloth,  apply  the 
solvent,  and  work  from  the  edge 
of  the  stain  to  the  center. 

3.  Use  dry  absorbents,  such  as  Ful¬ 
ler’s  earth. 

Ink: 

1.  Moisten  with  salt  and  lemon  juice 
and  lay  in  bright  sunlight.  Re¬ 
peat. 

2.  Soak  fresh  stains  in  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk. 

3.  Use  an  absorbent  with  a  warm 
iron. 

4.  Soak  stain  with  weak  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  rinse  in  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
have  been  added. 

5.  Apply  a  few  drops  of  oxalic  acid, 
then  a  few  drops  of  Javelle  water 
and  rinse  at  once  in  clear,  boiling 
water. 

Bluing : 

Boil  the  stained  material  twenty 
minutes.  Add  vinegar,  if  a  bleach 
is  necessary. 

Iron  Rust: 

1.  Use  salt,  lemon  juice  and  sun¬ 
light. 

2.  Boil  stain  in  cream  of  tartar  (4 
teaspoons  cream  of  tartar  to  one 
pint  of  water). 

3.  Place  spot  over  a  bowl  of  boiling 
water  and  treat  with  or  dilute  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  dip  instant¬ 
ly  into  hot  water.  Borax  or  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  in  the  water 
are  desirable. 

Perspiration: 

1.  Use  warm  water,  ammonia,  and 
soap;  bleach. 

2.  Soak  satin  in  cold  water,  wash 
with  borax  and  expose  to  sun¬ 
shine.  Remove  odor  with  chloro¬ 
form. 

Tobacco: 

1.  Water  and  soap,  followed  by  lem¬ 
on  juice  bleach. 


2.  Use  Javelle  water  on  white  cot¬ 
tons  and  linens. 

3.  Sponge  wool  with  alcohol. 


Preserving  Eggs 

Eggs  are  most  abundant  and  lowest 
in  price  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months.  Therefore  it  is  best 
to  put  them  up  at  this  season  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Use  only  good,  fresh  eggs  for 
this  purpose.  Six  quarts  of  solution  in 
a  3  gallon  jar  will  preserve  10  dozen 
eggs.  Use  1  part,  about  a  pint,  of 
waterglass  to  9  parts  of  boiled  water 
which  has  been  allowed  to  cool.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly  and  pour  it  in¬ 
to  a  crock  and  put  the  eggs  in  it. 


Ready  Recipes 
Proportions  for  three  types  of 
butter  cakes 


Plain 

Founda- 

Rich 

Ingredients 

cake 

tion  cake 

cake 

Milk  . 

FLour  (soft 

1  Vs  cups 

I  cup 

1  cup 

fwheat)  . . 

3  cups 

3cups 

3  cups 

Fat*  . . 

14  cup 

Vi  cup 

1  cup 

Eggs  . . . 

1 

2  to  3 

4 

Baking  Powder . 

5  tea- 

4  tea- 

4  tea- 

spoons 

spoons 

spoons 

Sugar  . 

114  cups 

114  cups 

2  cups 

Salt  . - . 

(4  tea- 

!4  tea- 

!4  tea- 

spoon 

spoon 

spoon 

flavoring  . 

'/2  tea- 

Vi  tea- 

Vi  tea- 

spoon 

spoon 

spoon 

*These  proportions 

are  for  fat 

containing 

no  water. 

If  butter  or  other  fat  containing 

water  is  used,  about 

3  tablespoons  more 

for  each  cup 

of  fat 

should  be 

allowed. 


Proportions  for  sponge  cakes 


Sponge 

Sunshine 

Angel 

Ingredients 

cake 

cake 

food 

Flour  (soft 
wheat)  . 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  cup 

Eggs  . . 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  cup 

4  or  5 

(6  whites 

whites 

eggs) 

and  3 

(8  fairly 

Sugar  . 

1  cup 

yolks) 

1  to  114 

large) 

1  to  l'/2 

cups 

cups 

Salt  . 

Vi  tea- 

l/2  tea- 

'/a  tea- 

spoon 

spoon 

spoon 

Flavoring  and 

3  tea- 

1  tea- 

1  tea- 

acid  . 

spoons 

spoon 

spoon 

lemon 

flavoring 

flavoring 

juice 

1  tea- 

1  tea- 

Vi  lemon 

spoon 

spoon 

rind 

cream 

cream 

grated 

of  tartar 

of  tartar 

Store  in  a  cool  place,  such  as  a  cellar, 
and  be  certain  that  the  tops  of  the 
eggs  are  covered  with  2  or  3  inches  of 
the  liquid.  Add  fresh  water  to  replace 
the  liquid  which  evaporates.  Buy  fresh 
waterglass  from  the  druggist  every 
year  instead  of  keeping  a  supply  on 
hand.  The  solution  is  not  good  for  a 
second  year’s  use.  Infertile  eggs  are 
better  for  preserving  than  fertile  ones. 


Putting  Down  Butter 

Before  the  grass  is  gone  in  the  fall 
and  while  cream  is  plentiful,  butter 
may  be  put  down  for  winter  use.  Work 
the  butter  as  for  immediate  use.  Pack 
the  butter  into  earthenware  jars  to 
within  5  inches  of  the  top,  make  a 
brine  from  coarse  salt  and  water 
strong  enough  that  an  egg  will  float 
in  it.  Strain  through  fine  cloth  and 
pour  over  the  butter,  filling  the  jar. 
Cover  the  jar  tightly  and  set  in  a  cave 
or  cellar.  This  butter  will  keep  through 
the  winter. 


Making  Sauerkraut 

Remove  the  outside  leaves  and  hard 
core  of  cabbage.  Cut  into  fine  shreds 
and  pack  in  layers,  3  to  6  inches  deep, 
in  a  crock  or  keg.  Sprinkle  every  layer 
with  salt,  repeating  the  process  until 
the  cabbage  is  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  top.  For  every  100  pounds  of  shred¬ 
ded  cabbage  use  10  to  12  cupfuls  of 


salt.  Press  the  cabbage  down  until  the 
brine  covers  it,  place  a  few  leaves  over 
the  top,  arrange  a  clean  board  or  plate 
over  the  leaves  and  weight  it  down 
with  a  heavy  block.  Lime  stones 
should  not  be  used  for  weights  since 
they  are  attacked  by  the  acid  of  the 
brine.  Remove  the  scum  which  forms 
on  top  when  it  is  noticed  and  see  that 
the  kraut  is  kept  covered  with  brine. 
Keep  a  clean  cloth  over  the  top  of  the 
crock  to  make  certain  that  dust,  dirt 
and  insects  cannot  get  in.  When  the 
kraut  is  cured,  which  will  be  from  2 
to  3  weeks  in  warm  weather  and  from 
6  to  8  weeks  in  winter,  it  may  be 
canned. 


Making  Hominy  (Hulled  Corn) 

Dissolve  4  tablespoons  of  lye  in  1 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  Boil  the  corn 
rapidly  in  this  solution  30  minutes. 
Then  drain  and  wash  the  kernels 
thoroughly  several  times  in  cold  water 
to  remove  the  lye.  Rub  with  the  hands 
until  the  husks,  or  covering  of  the 
kernels,  are  removed.  Then  place  the 
corn  in  an  enamel  kettle  and  boil  in  a 
little  water  until  tender.  If  not  to  be 
used  immediately,  wash  again,  pack 
in  glass  jars  and  sterilize  by  the  cold 
pack  method  of  canning. 

*  *  * 

The  Corn  Industries  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Wimmer  Building,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana,  has  just  sent  us  a 
little  booklet  entitled  “Corn — Yester¬ 
day,  Today,  and  Tomorrow.”  This  little 
booklet  has  a  lot  of  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  If  you  would  like  to  see  it  just 
drop  a  postcard  with  a  request  for  the 
book  to  the  address  given. 


SPRING  EASfflQNS 


1  We  have  published  for  this  Spring 
an  entirely  different  Fashion  Magazine. 
It’s  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  every 
page  is  a  color  page  from  cover  to 
cover. 

Beautiful  styles  covering  the  com¬ 
plete  range  for  the  woman,  miss  and 
child.  Fashions  for  the  stout,  articles 
showing  what  hats  will  be  worn,  hair¬ 
dressing  hints,  afternoon  wear,  sub-deb 
frocks,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  household  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  greatly  improved  fashion  pre¬ 
sentation.  It  points  the  way  to  better 
dress  and  will  help  you  economize. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address 
clearly  on  any  piece  of  paper.  Order 
one  book.  Enclose  12  cents  in  stamps 
and  mail  your  order  to  Fashion 
Department,  American  Agriculturist. 
10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Shelves  or  other  holders  for  shoes 
make  the  closet  easy  to  keep  clean. 


Time  Table  for 

Processing  Meats* 

Hot 

Water-bath 
Outfits  at 
212°  Fahr. 

Water-seal 

Outfits 

Pressure 

Cooker 

Pressure 

Cooker 

214°  Fahr. 

6-10  lbs. 

10-15  lbs. 

Uncooked 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

Poultry  and  game. 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Beef,  lamb,  mut- . . . 
ton,  pork . 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Cooked 

Baked,  stewed, 
broiled,  roasted  . . . 

1% 

1 

1 

% 

Soup  stock  . 

1)4 

1 

% 

♦This  time  schedule  is  based  upon  the  1-quart  pack;  more  time  must  be 
allowed  for  larerer  containers.  — N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  64. 
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EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 

Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  1 

|  THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

312  -  362  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WALL  PAPER 

Send  for  big  FREE  sample 
book  showing  a  large  selection 
of  patterns  suitable  for  any  room 
in  the  home.  Remarkably  low 
prices. 


SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO., 
Dept.  A.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Sbr 

90 


Ton  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Baby's  Best  Friends! 
CUTICURA  SOAP 
CUTICURA  OINTMENT 
and  CUTICURA  TAUCUM 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  “Cutlcura,"  Dept.  26B,  Malden,  Mass. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


98 

W  VL  I  To  Paper  a  toxn  Room 

^ We  Pay  Postage 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

RcmovcsDandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Liberal  Interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  62  year  old;  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
Y ork  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  A!bany/N.y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet.  ^ 

Name _ 

Address _ 


City 

Wiwwm 


State 


(182)  22 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  81.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  niustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Boom  25.  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 


WELL  DIGGEB,  in  good  shape.  J.  E.  HARRIS, 
Poughkeepsie,  R.F.D.  3,  N.  Y. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

HONEY :  QUALITY,  PURITY,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Clover,  60  lbs  $4.50.  Buckwheat  $3.60.  Mixed 
$3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — From  the  Heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes  Region 
5  pound  pail  Clover  or  Buckwheat  delivered  third  zone 
65  cents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT  E.  WATTLES, 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FARMS— Get  my  new  list  of  200  farms  and  village 
homes  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region.  F.  C.  MCCARTHY, 
115  Metcalf  Bldg.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 

NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE — A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  LETTERHEADS,  250  White  Envelopes  $3.00.  125 
Noteheads,  125  Envelopes  $1.00.  Printed  and  mailed. 
Samples  printing  free.  STJNKO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


150  EACH  GOOD  letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25  cents.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N  Y. 


$1000-DOWN  gets  farm  250  acres,  livestock,  tools, 
crops,  tractor,  easy  terms.  Write  Free  list  other  farms 
for  sale.  MR.  DOUGAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


Strouts  New  Farm  Catalog  1000  Bargains.  Splendidly 
equipt  85  acres,  handy  town  over  improved  hway;  good 
9-room  house,  running  water,  13-cow  barn,  other  bldgs, 
insured  $2900  ;  30  acres  good  tillage,  pasture  newly 
fenced,  plentiful  fruit,  few  steps  river.  $2800,  part  cash. 
6  Cows,  4  young  cattle,  horses,  poultry’,  hogs,  imple¬ 
ments,  vehicles,  fodder,  etc.  included;  pg.  28.  Write 
today.  Copy  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  27th  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen.  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school 
Is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
With  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean.  Farm  School,  Pa. 

WANTED  JOB  as  chauffeur  and  caretaker  in  country, 
can  also  do  farm  work.  Married,  two  small  children. 
Can  furnish  good  references.  SHIELDS,  341  E.  66  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


1000  MAPLE  LABELS — $1.85  postpaid.  Other  print¬ 
ing  reasonable.  Samples  free!  HONESTY  PRESS,  Put¬ 
ney,  Vt. 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS— Beautiful  colored  il¬ 
lustrated  designs,  guaranteed  stick  to  tin.  Selling  helps. 
Maple  price  lists.  Sample  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAK  FILMS — -Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounted 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds  ,70c; 
100,  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


"GENUINE  W.  A.  WOOD  and  Adriance  repairs" 
HOOSICK  FALLS  IMPLT.  CO.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POP  CORN — Golden  Hulless  popcorn,  best  grown,  ten 
pounds  for  dollar,  delivered.  FRED  B.  SKINNER, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


"TREE-RIPENED”  Florida  Oranges;  sweet,  juicy, 
full-flavored.  Full  standard  half-bushel,  $1.00  with 
order,  express  charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R,  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 

COLLECT  BARKS  AND  ROOTS  for  Drug  Markets. 
Write  P.  D.  CLEMENTS,  1  Fairland  St.,  Boston  19, 
Mass. 


FARMS  WANTED  TO  RENT 


FARM  WANTED  outside  of  Steuben  County  either  to 
work  on  shares  or  to  pay  on  time,  terms  no  cash  down, 
but  pay  from  milk  check.  Would  like  no  less  thian  15 
cows.  Have  farm  tools  and  horses.  Married,  27  years 
of  age,  3  bovs.  LAWRENCE  BURLESON,  Canisteo, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  PEERLESS  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Leip- 
sic,  O.  want  reliable  party  in  each  locality  to  take 
orders  for  Peerless  Accredited  Chicks.  Liberal  commis¬ 
sion  allowed,  no  capital  necessary,  write  for  particulars. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO.,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  TUBING  for  all  makes,  finest  quality. 
Also  all  types  of  cotton  strainer  discs.  Write  for 
samples  and  new  lower  prices.  ANDERSON  MILKER, 
CO.,  INC.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates. 
Write  for  prices.  Collect  jour  money  at  your  home 
bank.  ALEXANDER  SECURITIES  CO.,  Alexander, 
N.  Y. 

FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St..  Richmond,  Va. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  OLD  KENTUCKY— Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50,  Pipe  free.  Pay  when 
received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO., 
Yerkes,  Penna. 


GOLD  LEAF — GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS.  Sedalia,  Ky. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  Smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.50,  10 
lbs.  $2.50  Patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TO¬ 
BACCO  EXCHANGE,  S402,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Old.  sweet.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10-$1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs,  65c;  10-$1.20.  Pipe  free. 
Pay  Postmaster.  FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield, 
Ky. 


GUARANTEED,  smoking  8  lbs.  $1.00,  chewing  5  lbs. 
$1.00,  Fifty  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  postmaster.  Silk  Socks 
free  with  each  order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S123,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  select  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00,  mild 
smoking  7  lbs.  $1.00.  Fifty  cigars  $1.65.  Shipped  col¬ 
lect.  Silk  socks  given  with  each  order.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S215,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SMOKING,  10  lbs.,  $1.00.  Chewing  10,  $125. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield.  Ky. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable / 
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In  the  Home  Flower  Garden 


Where  to  Plant  Flowers 

For  dry  soils;  butterfly  weed,  colum¬ 
bine,  baby’s  breath,  blanket  flower, 
cranesbill,  double  hardy  sunflower,  In¬ 
ula,  rockfoil,  stonecrop,  Tunica. 

For  wet  soils;  swamp  mallow,  iris, 
American  turk’s-cap  lily,  cardinal 
flower,  bee  balm,  purple  loosestrife, 
moneywort,  knotweed,  spiraea. 

To  Control  Pests  in  the  Flower  Garden 

Chewing  insects,  caterpillars  and  so 
called  worms — if  only  a  few  are  pres¬ 
ent,  pick  off  by  hand.  In  the  event  of 
a  general  attack  use  arsenical  spray, 
arsenate  of  lead  (1  tablespoonful  per 
gallon  of  water)  or  paris  green. 

Cutworms — 1.  Use  poisoned  bran 
mash,  applied  in  advance  of  planting 
small  seedlings.  To  50  lbs.  bran  add 
white  arsenic  V2  lb.,  or  paris  green, 
1  lb.  Mix  thoroughly,  then  add  enough 
water  to  make  a  wet  mash. 

2.  Place  paper  collar  about  the  stem. 

Sucking  Insects — Tobacco  and  soap 
solutions. 

Lice,  red  spider  and  white  fly — oil 
sprays  and  other  modern  insecticides. 

Diseases 

1.  Prevent  by  use  of  protective 
sprays  or  dustings.  Use  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  powdered  sulphur.  For  roses  use 


Commercial  Fertilizers  Suitable 
for  Flower-Gardens 


Fertilizers 

Adds  to 
the  soil 

Amount  per 
square  yd. 

Remarks 

Sodium 

nitrate 

Nitrogen 

1 

oz. 

May  be  applied 
also  in  liquid  form. 
Two  teaspoonfuls 
in  3  gals,  of  water 
applied  as  a  water¬ 

ing. 

Ammonium 

sulphate 

Nitrogen 

1 

oz. 

In  liquid  form  ap¬ 
ply  as  nitrate  of 
soda. 

Dried  blood  Nitrogen 

2 

oz. 

Dry  form  only. 

Bone-meal 

Phosphorus 

Nitrogen 

'/4 

lb. 

Dry  form  only. 

Acid 

phosphate 

Phosphorus 

'A 

Ib. 

Wood-ashes 

Potassium 

! A 

lb. 

Use  u n leached 
ashes. 

Potassium 

Potassium 

2 

oz. 

sulphate 


nine  parts  of  dusting  sulphur,  one  part 
of  arsenate  of  lead  and  one  part  to¬ 
bacco  dust.  Use  once  in  ten  days  to 
prevent  mildew,  rust,  leaf  spot  and 
such  insects  as  plant  lice  and  leaf 
eaters. 

2.  Burn  diseased  plants,  or  parts 
thereof. 

3.  Examine  carefully  all  newly  pur¬ 
chased  stock,  especially  bulbs,  plants 
such  as  lilies,  gladiolus  and  iris. 

4.  Rotate  crops  in  order  to  give 
sanitary  growing  conditions.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  bulbs,  annuals  and  tender  per¬ 
ennials  that  are  set  out  each  year. 

5.  Control  insect  pests  as  they  are 
known  to  carry  some  diseases. 

6.  Use  resistant  varieties. 

Seasons  of  Blooming  (Perennials) 

Early  Aquilagia,  Alyssum,  Arabis, 
Iberis,  Canterbury-bells,  Peonies,  Prim- 
r  o  s  e,  Oriental  Poppy,  Delphinium, 
Pyrethrum. 

Late  Physostegia,  Anemone,  Helen- 
ium,  Echinops,  Hardy  Aster,  Tritoma, 
Lilies. 

Mid-summer  Coreopsis,  Heliopsis, 
Gaillardia,  Sidalcea,  Hollyhocks,  Viola, 
Geum,  Veronica,  Heuchera,  Monardo. 

Some  of  the  Most  Desirable  Annuals 

Low  Growing  Ageratum,  Alyssum, 
Gypsophila,  Eschscholtzia,  French 
Marigold,  Scotch  Marigold,  Dwarf  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  Lobelia,  Verbena,  Calendula, 
Pompon  Zinnia,  Phlox. 

Medium  Height  Snapdragon,  Aster, 
Balsam,  Gaillardia,  Poppy,  Mallow, 
Zinnia,  Stocks,  Salvia,  Salpiglossis, 
Clarkia. 

Tall  Growing  Cosmos,  Larkspur, 
African  Marigold,  Scabiosa,  Centau- 
rea  Cyanus,  Castor  Oil  Bean,  Snow-on- 
the-mountain. 


the  fields  of  one  South  Jersey  nursery¬ 
man  where  10,000  of  a  crop  of  25,000 
azaleas  had  already  died  as  a  result 
of  yellowing.  The  spray  saved  the  re¬ 
maining  15,000  azaleas.  More  than  40,- 
000  azalea  cuttings  were  also  succes- 
fully  treated. 

The  yellowing  of  azaleas  was  espec¬ 
ially  noticeable  in  many  varieties  dur¬ 
ing  summer  because  the  iron  in  the 
soil  was  leeched  away  by  frequent  ir¬ 
rigation  made  necessary  by  the 
drought. 

Spraying  with  the  sulphate  supplies 
soluble  iron  salt  to  increase  the  chlo- 
rophyl  product  in  the  leaves.  The  re¬ 
action  to  the  sulphate  often  is  apparent 
within  three  days  after  the  spray  is 
applied,  but  within  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  the  leaves  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  restored  to  green  color  unless 
they  were  too  far  gone  first. 


Dust  or  Spray  to  Protect 
Roses 

WHILE  the  rose  bushes  in  the  front 
lawn  may  not  have  any  great  eco¬ 
nomic  value  there  is  usually  consider¬ 
able  sentiment  attached  to  them  and 
their  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  all  members 
of  the  family.  According  to  Professor 
M.  F.  Barrus  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  rose  foliage 
needs  protection  from  black  spot  until 
late  in  the  fall.  When  attacked  by  this 
disease  a  black  spot  appears  on  the 
leaf  which  then  turns  yellow  and  final¬ 
ly  drops  off.  Sulphur  dust  or  lime  sul¬ 
phur  are  highly  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  as  fully  effective  as  bordeaux  and 
yet  do  not  stain  the  leaves.  If  the  sea¬ 
son  is  rainy,  five  or  six  applications 
may  be  needed  to  protect  the  foliage. 
Special  dust  and  spray  preparations 
are  also  available  for  treating  rose 
bushes  affected  by  lice  and  other  pests. 


Yellow  Leaf  In  Azaleas 


Yellow  leaf  in 
rected  by  doses 
cording  to  Dr.  R.  P. 
Jersey  Agricultural 
tion.  A  solution  of 
rous  sulphate  when 
ed  azaleas  has  been 


azaleas  can  be  cor- 
of  iron  salts,  ac- 
White,  of  the  New 
Experiment  Sta- 
one  per  cent  fer- 
sprayed  on  affect- 
used  effectively  in 


Insects  on  House  Plants 

Ferns,  palms,  and  other  foliage 
house  plants  should  be  frequently  in¬ 
spected  for  the  first  signs  of  insect  in¬ 
festation,  for  the  drier  air  resulting 
from  artificial  heating  increases  the 
susceptibility  of  the  plants  to  insect  at¬ 
tack.  Moreover,  most  of  the  scale  in¬ 
sects,  if  allowed  to  mature,  cannot  be 
killed  by  spraying  without  injury  to 
the  plants. 

Fertilizer  or  plant-food  applications, 
repotting  of  root-bound  plants,  and 
watering  to  keep  the  soil  moist  but  not 
wet  will  help  the  plants  to  outgrow 
insect  injury. 

The  common  insects  infesting  fol¬ 
iage  plants  are  several  species  of  flat 
or  circular  scales,  usually  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  the  hemispherical  scales, 
which  are  somewhat  larger,  much  more 
convex,  and  usually  dark  brown;  and 
mealy  bugs,  which  may  be  recognized 
by  the  white  woolly  or  waxy  covering 
over  their  bodies.  All  of  these  insects 
are  difficult  to  control  because  their 
waxy  covering  protects  them  against 
wetting. 

Nicotine  or  pyrethrum  soap  sprays 
which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
soap  are  effective  in  killing  the  young 
scale  insects  and  should  in  time  free 
the  plants.  Four  or  five  applications  at 
intervals  of  a  week  to  ten  days  are 
necessary. 

When  the  soap  sprays  are  used  in 
fairly  strong  concentrations  the  plants 
should  be  sprayed  or  washed  with  water 
several  hours  after  spraying.  It  is 
usually  safer  to  buy  spray  materials 
which  contain  enough  soap  rather  than 
to  add  extra  soap. 

Full  grown  scale  insects  on  palms 
may  be  controlled  by  brushing  or  scrub¬ 
bing  the  plants  with  fairly  strong  spray 
material,  using  a  moderately  stiff  brush. 
Wash  the  plants  soon  after  the  brush¬ 
ing. 

Ferns  which  are  heavily  infested 
with  mealy  bugs  or  hemispherical  scales 
should  be  cut  back  completely,  or  the 
heaviest,  infested  fronds  removed  be¬ 
fore  spraying. 


If  the  garden  is  carefully  planned 
two  vegetables  a  day  will  be  provided 
for  summer  use  and  two  vegetables  a 
day  can  be  canned  or  stored  for  winter 
use. 


/ 
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Heart  of  the  North 


( Continued  from  Page  18) 
beth.  True  enough,  he  idealized  her,  he 
was  stubbornly  loyal  to  her;  but  he 
had  never  spoken  of  her  with  the  ac¬ 
cent  of  passion.  Perhaps  his  heart  was 
not  wholly  in  that  engagement,  what¬ 
ever  reason  had  driven  him  to  it.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  he  would  rather  have 
gone  on  with  the  old  intimacy. 

Month  after  month  Joyce  had  wait¬ 
ed  for  word  of  his  marriage  to  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  word  had  not  come.  She 
wondered  ....  What  was  causing  this 
long  delay?  She  could  only  guess  at 
possibilities,  but  during  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  months  the  belief  had  been  born 
in  her  that  something  had  arisen  as  a 
barrier  to  the  marriage  and  that  the 
engagement  might  be  broken  off. 

When  she  thought  of  all  these  things 
and  remembered  how  intimate  and 
comradely  she  and  Alan  had  been  to 
one  another,  Joyce  could  not  kill  her 
lingering  hope.  As  she  stood  there  on 
the  planking  now,  awaiting  the  patrol, 
with  her  heart  thumping  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  seeing  Alan  and  talking  to  him 
once  more,  she  knew  that  tonight  she 
would  come  a  little  closer  to  discover¬ 
ing  whether  her  wild  guesses  were 
truth  or  only  wishful  hoping. 

Across  the  river  from  her,  ptarmi¬ 
gan  were  bleating  and  crowing  in  a 
jackpine  drogue.  On  beyond,  a  mile 
away,  she  heard  the  honking,  flacker¬ 
ing  calls  of  ducks  and  geese  and 
wavies  in  a  large  marsh  where  often 
she  had  gone  to  gather  eggs.  “Le  poul- 
ailler  die  bon  Dieu” — God’s  own  poul¬ 
try-yard — she  had  once  heard  an  old 
French  Meti  speak  of  it.  From  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  low  rocky  hills  to  the  north 
came  the  cry  of  a  wolf;  and  Joyce  sus¬ 
pected  it  was  the  female  of  the  mar¬ 
auding  pair  which  she  had  tracked 
down  in  a  skiff  of  May  snow,  finally 
shooting  the  male.  That  wolf  call 
seemed  to  voice  the  savagery  of  the 
lonely  northland;  the  vesper  song  of 
white-crowned  sparrows  from  nearby 
thickets  whispered  its  hidden  beau¬ 
ties;  in  the  delicious  living  air  were 
its  sparkling  vitality  and  zest  of  life. 
And  in  all  of  these,  blending  them  in¬ 
to  one  tone,  brooding  over  the  twi¬ 
light  solitude  of  the  river,  was  that 
mystic  and  elusive  spirit  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  which  had  called  to  her  in  cities 
far  south  and  lured  her  back,  and  had 
been  an  abiding  friend  when  human 
relationships  betrayed  her. 

Down  the  river  a  great  yellow  eye 
blinked  through  the  trees.  Swinging 
around  a  bend,  it  played  up  across  the 
water.  In  a  few  moments  more  it 
picked  her  out,  there  on  the  landing; 
and  Joyce  stood  bathed  in  the  blinding 
shaft  of  the  launch’s  searchlight.  The 
craft  came  on  and  on  until  by  shielding 
her  eyes  she  distinguished  its  outline 
and  caught  the  glitter  of  rifle  steel. 

The  engine  ceased.  Skillfully,  gently, 
the  launch  nosed  in  toward  the  landing. 
A  figure  stepped  past  the  searchlight 
and  stood  holding  the  painter  on  the 
half  deck  of  the  bow;  and  Joyce  knew 
then,  her  eyes  seeing  only  him,  that 
Alan  Baker  led  this  patrol. 


She  did  not  stir,  but  watched  him 
jump  out  upon  the  planking,  yank  the 
two-ton  launch  alongside,  and  throw 
a  hitch  over  a  wharf  post.  She  heard 
his  voice:  “Ped,  you  stay  and  watch 
the  boat.  The  rest  of  you  pile  out  and 
stretch  your  legs  while  you’ve  got  a 
chance.”  Then  he  turned  and  came  to 
her  in  the  semi-darkness,  his  hand  out¬ 
stretched. 

Joyce  tried  to  welcome  him  calmly, 
as  though  his  four-months  absence  had 
been  a  casual  thing  which  she  had  not 
even  noticed.  But  in  that  moment  she 
was  thankful  for  the  deep  twilight, 
and  she  stepped  back  a  little,  where 
the  shadows  of  a  low-sweeping  balsam 
veiled  her  face.  About  the  only  rag  of 
pride  left  to  her  was  the  fact  that  Alan 
Baker  did  not  know  or  remotely  guess 
her  heart  toward  him. 

With  his  first  question,  after  their 
warm  handclasp,  he  asked  her: 

“Has  anybody  passed  here  lately, 
Joyce?” 

“Not  that  I’ve  seen.  Nobody  in  the 
last  four  days.”  She  was  debating 
whether  to  call  him  ‘Mr.  Baker’  or 
‘Sergeant’  or  the  old,  intimate  ‘Alan.’ 

“But  surely  they  did!  Were  you  here 
all  day?” 

Joyce  noticed  then  a  tautness  in  his 
voice,  and  she  saw  he  had  brought  five 
men  with  him  on  this  patrol.  It  was 
no  routine  work,  no  ordinary  pursuit, 
this  time. 

She  answered:  “I  was  out  hunting 
this  morning,  and  I  slept  a  couple 
hours  this  afternoon.  They  might  have 
passed  then.  But  they  couldn’t  have 
gone  by  while  I  was  here  and  awake.” 

“What  time  were  you  asleep  this 
afternoon,  Joyce?” 

“I  can’t  exactly . our  clock  isn’t.... 

Probably  from  about  four  till  six.” 

Alan  half-turned  to  Hardsock.  “Bill, 
you  heard  what  Joyce  said?  They 
couldn’t  have  reached  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,  so  they  must  have  passed  here 
after  four.  We’re  nearer  up  with  them 
than  I  figured.  We’d  better  stay  here 
till  the  deep  dark  breaks;  we’ve  crack¬ 
ed  one  rock  on  the  nose  already.  And 
at  night  this  way  we  can’t  sight  those 
men  on  ahead.  They’d  hear  the  launch 
coming  and  dodge  aside  into  some 
creek.” 

He  turned  again  to  her.  “If  it  won’t 
be  imposing,  Joyce,  will  you  give  us  a 
bite  to  eat  and  some  coffee?” 

Imposing — an  hour  of  Ms  company, 
setting  a  meal  for  him,  learning  the 
truth  of  his  relations  with  Elizabeth! 
But  she  merely  nodded  and  invited  the 
patrol  up  to  the  trading  store. 

Ahead  of  the  men  the  two  of  them 
went  up  the  pa.th  together,  Alan  shield¬ 
ing  her  from  the  brush  overgrowing 
the  trail;  and  as  they  went  he  told  her 
briefly  of  the  robbery,  the  murder,  the 
escape  up  the  Alooska. 

The  news  fairly  stunned  Joyce,  as  it 
had  him  when  Bill  reported.  And  with 
her  there  was  an  added  reason,  a 
reason  that  struck  her  with  sudden 
fear.  Before  Alan  finished,  she  was 
grasping  his  arm  in  trembling  fright. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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SAVINGS  Are  Welcome 
This  Year! 

Last  year,  several  thousand  farmers 
took  advantage  of  GUARDIAN’S 
PARTICIPATING  PLAN  by  in¬ 
suring  their  cars  and  trucks  in  this 

New  York  State  Stock  Casualty  Co. 

T  hey  saved  GOOD  MONEY,  in  the 
form  of  immediate  cash  reductions  in 
their  premiums.  At  the  same  time, 
they  had  all  the  advantages  of 
NATION-WIDE  SERVICE  when 
they  toured. 

THIS  YEAR 

Your  Savings  Are  Greater 

EYom  $3.40  to  $14.20,  depending  on 
make  and  size  of  your  car  or  truck. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  in  your 
locality,  write  us  for  his  name  and 
address. 

Guard  iaS||^asualty 

Gdmr\ny 


OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President. 


Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Every  lantern  sMpped 
complete  with  batteries, 
ready  to  operate. 


A  REAL 

Farm  Light 

A  BIG,  sturdy,  focusing  light 
built  for  service;  a  lantern 
that  will  throw  a  beam  of  light 
1,500  feet  or  diffuse  its  rays  to 
light  a  small  room. 

BODY  is  of  heavy  gauge  steel, 
and  finished  in  “baked-on”  red 
enamel.  The  focusing  lens  ring 
and  the  reflector  hood  are  of 
brass  and  plated  so  they  cannot 
rust.  It  has  a  heavy  gauge  car¬ 
rying  bail,  as  well  as  a  convenient 
handle  on  the  back,  providing 
screw  slots  to  suspend  lantern 
for  emergency  illumination.  A 
wide  base  permits  it  to  stand  in 
an  upright  position  on  any  flat 
surface. 


Made  by  the  Burgess  Battery  Co. 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
return  it  to  us  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to 

American  Agriculturist 

Department  Cl 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE  lantern  uses  two  No.  6 
General  Service  Dry  Cells  for 
power  and  will  give  approximate¬ 
ly  30  hours’  continuous  light  and 
72  hours’  intermittent  light — very 
economical  and  efficient.  Toggle 
switch  controls  operation.  Uses 
a  No.  35-2.5  volt-G5V2  Mazda 
Lamp.  Space  inside  lantern  pro¬ 
vides  for  carrying  extra  lamp. 

THIS  is  a  substantial  light, 
weighing  about  six  pounds. 
We  know  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  it. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods  Let  The 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  rpachinery 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


Reliable/  economical  Ford  transportation 

to  aid  your  spring  work 


AS  SPRING  work  comes  on,  many  farmers  speed  up  farm 
operations  of  many  kinds  by  motorizing  them.  The  Ford 
stake  truck  on  the  157-inch  wheelbase  offers  you  the  extra 
profits  of  motorized  speed. 

This  truck  is  especially  suited  for  farm  use,  as  it  can  do 
a  great  variety  of  jobs  with  typical  Ford  reliability  and 
economy.  The  body  is  large  enough  to  handle  bulky  loads 
easily.  It  is  11  feet  long  and  6  feet  3  inches  wide.  Stake 
sides  extend  42  inches  above  the  floor.  The  stake  racks  are 
in  nine  sections,  one  at  the  front,  three  on  each  side,  and  two 
at  the  rear,  and  thus  are  easily  removable.  The  center  gates 
are  hinged,  and  can  be  swung  forward  or  backward  by 
removing  one  of  the  hinge  pins  and  lifting  the  stakes  clear 


of  their  sockets.  The  truck  may  be  had  with  either  an  all- 
steel  fully  enclosed  cab,  or  an  open  cab. 

The  chassis  is  the  standard  Ford  157-inch  wheelbase 
truck  chassis,  with  extra  strength  in  every  vital  part,  for  long 
life  and  maximum  reliability.  There  are  four  forward  speeds 
in  the  transmission,  which  features  a  “low  low”  speed  that  is 
especially  valuable  for  heavy  pulls.  A  power  take-off  on  the 
transmission  gives  you  a  convenient,  inexpensive  source  of 
power  for  driving  many  kinds  of  farm  machinery. 

The  Ford  stake  truck  is  in  use  by  thousands  of  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  demonstrating  its  capability  to 
serve  long  and  well  and  economically  under  the  hardest  con¬ 
ditions.  See  your  Ford  dealer  and  get  complete  details. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  FORDSON  TRACTOR 


Nine  Master  Farmers  Honored 


Six  Young  Folks  also  Receive  Awards  at  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell 


N  Thursday  evening  of  Farmers’ 
Week  at  Cornell,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  persons  sat  down  at  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  New  York 
State’s  1931  Master  Farmers  and  4A  win¬ 
ners.  This  was  the  fourth  annual  banquet 
which  Governor  Roosevelt  has  attended  and 
the  fourth  time  he  has  personally  handed 
out  the  medals  awarded  by  American  - 
Agriculturist. 

Most  of  you  already  know  who  these 
men  are,  but  in  case  there  are  some  who  do 
not,  here  are  the  men  who  were  honored : 
Robert  Call,  Genesee  County ;  William  C. 
Hubbard,  Oswego  County;  Roy  L.  Bielby, 
Oneida  County ;  Harley  Stafford,  Clinton 
County ;  Orrin  Ross,  Lewis  County ;  Her¬ 
man  Plankenhorn,  Dutchess  County;  W.  J. 

A  general  view  of  the  Master  Farmer 
Banquet  in  Willard  Straight  Hall  at  Cornell 
University. 


Hall,  Niagara  County;  George  Morse, 
Wayne  County,  and;  Frank  Burnham, 
Cortland  County. 

The  dinner  itself  was  worth  talking 
about,  emphasizing  as  it  did  New  York 
State  products,  with  roast  turkey  occupying 
the  place  of  honor.  After  the  meal  was  fin¬ 
ished,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  acted  as 
Toastmaster,  introduced  Commissioner 
Pyrke  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  who  gave  the  welcome 
to  the  1931  Class  of  Master  Farmers.  Dr. 
Ladd,  Director  of  Extension  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  then  explained  the 
4A  Award,  which  was  given  by  American 
Agriculturist  for  the  first  time  last  year 
and  again  this  year  to  two  Boy  Scouts  on 
farms,  two  vocational  students  of  high 
school  agriculture,  and  two  members  of  the 
4H  Clubs.  Dr.  Ladd  pointed  out  that  we 
were  honoring  not  only  the  boys  and  girls 


who  have  done  such  excellent  work,  but 
their  parents  and  leaders  who  have  encour-' 
aged  them  and  made  it  possible,  through 
their  efforts,  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  win 
the  4A  Award. 

During  the  evening  the  community  sing¬ 
ing  was  led  by  Scotty,  genial  Farm  Bureau 
Manager  from  Chenango  County,  who 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  ability  to  get  folks 
to  open  up  and  sing.  Another  treat  in  a 
musical  way  was  several  songs  by  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Glee  Club.  Something  must 
have  inspired  them  to  their  best  efforts  and 
those  who  attended  were  more  than  usually 
enthusiastic  in  their  reception  of  the  songs. 

Everyone,  of  course,  was  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  the  new  Master  Farmers 
and  hearing  what  the  Governor  had  to 
say.  Before  presenting  the  medals,  the 
Governor  spoke  at  some  length,  empha- 
( Continued  on  Page  2) 
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HER  TELEPHONE  BRINGS  EXTRA 
DOLLARS  INTO  THE  FAMILY  PURSE 


In  Southeast  Kansas  lives  a  farm  woman  who  sells  many 
things  by  telephone.  In  one  season  it  is  fresh  fruits.  At  other 
times  it  is  eggs,  sweet  cream,  dressed  poultry.  People  pay 
her  a  premium  to  secure  the  products  fresh  from  the  farm. 

She  says  these  telephone  sales  bring  into  the  family 
purse  many  additional  dollars.  One  holiday  season,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  demand  for  turkeys  in  nearby  towns  was  greater 
than  the  supply.  A  dealer  telephoned  her.  She  had  turkeys 
to  spare  and  he  was  glad  to  pay  5  cents  per  pound  above 
what  the  market  offered. 

Your  telephone  often  figures  in  ways  and  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  farming  operations  profitable.  In  many  other  ways,  too, 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  farm — priceless  in  emergencies. 
Its  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars,  yet  its  cost  is  low. 


A 


BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


GET  ON  THE  RIGHT 
TRACK 


WHETHER  you  need  a  product 
now  or  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  get  the  habit  of  reading  the 
advertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  Get  on  the  right 
track  by  posting  yourself  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Learn  the  features  of  a  good 
up-to-date  radio,  tractor,  or  auto¬ 
mobile;  read  about  quality  soaps, 
breakfast  foods,  household  equip¬ 
ment,  furniture  and  the  like.  Make 
out  your  shopping  list  before  you 
go  to  town  and  ask  for  the  ad¬ 
vertised  brands.  Then  you  know  you 
are  buying  right,  for  only  goods 
which  the  public  has  accepted  as 
worth  their  price  can  be  persistently 
advertised.  This  is  especially  true 
of  advertisements  you  see  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  be¬ 
cause  only  advertisements  from 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  when  you  write  to 
these  advertisers. 


Fels-Naptha  brings  the  extra  help  of  two 
cleaners — good  golden  soap  and  plenty 
of  naptha.  Try  this  bargain  in  washing 
value !  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy  soap 
chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write  Fels  & 
Co.,  Dept.  1-3-12,  Phila.,  Pa. 


for  Prices  and  Circulars  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 

Wriiep]ants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS, Valdosta, Ga. 


Nine  Master  Farmers  Honored 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


sizing  the  importance  of  an  all-round 
development  such  as  is  achieved  by 
Master  Farmers.  While  specialization 
is  necessary,  Governor  Roosevelt  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
carried  too  far  and  that  we  need  to 
give  some  attention  to  the  need  for  all- 
around  training  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

He  spoke  particularly  of  the  excellent 
work  M.  C.  Burritt,  Master  Farmer, 
has  done  on  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  a  task  with  which  he  was 
more  or  less  unfamiliar,  but  which  be¬ 
cause  of  his  wide  training,  he  has 
tackled  with  success.  In  a  similar  way, 
the  Governor  spoke  of  the  excellent 
work  being  done  by  State  Grange  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred  Freestone,  on  the  commission 
studying  the  development  of  electric 
power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Governor  Roosevelt  also  touched  on 
the  idea  that  some  industries  may  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  move  out  into 
the  country  away  from  high  tax  rates 
and  unfavorable  living  conditions, 
which,  if  done,  would  also  lessen  the 
cost  of  food  transportation  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  the 
Governor  called  each  Master  Farmer 
and  his  wife  to  the  speakers’  table.  He 
then  gave  a  short  account  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  operations  and  community  activi¬ 
ties  of  each  man  and  presented  him 
with  the  gold  Master  Farmer  medal. 
With  the  exception  of  two,  all  the 
Master  Farmers’  wives  were  present. 
These  were  Mrs.  Robert  Call,  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hall,  of  Lockport. 
Mrs.  Call  had  an  unusually  good  excuse 
for  her  absence  inasmuch  as  the  last 
addition  to  the  Call  family  was  just  a 
week  old  the  evening  of  the  banquet. 
Mrs.  Hall  is  in  such  poor  health  that 
she  was  unable  to  attend  the  banquet. 

As  the  medals  were  received  by  the 
men,  each  in  turn  gave  a  short  re¬ 
sponse.  As  might  be  expected,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  fine  community  record 
is  essential  in  order  to  be  chosen  as  a 
Master  Farmer,  the  men  all  emphasized 
the  idea  of  service.  Man  after  man 
stated  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  live 
up  to  the  added  responsibilities  the  title 
of  Master  Farmer  carried,  and  to  be 
able  to  go  back  to  his  community  and 
continue  the  services  he  has  been  ren¬ 
dering  to  agriculture. 

Of  the  men  honored,  Frank  Burnham, 
Herman  Plankenhorn,  Orrin  Ross,  Har¬ 
ley  Stafford,  and  Roy  Bielby  are  dairy¬ 
men  with,  of  course,  some  cash  crops; 
George  Morse  and  W.  J.  Hall  are  fruit 
growers;  Robert  Call  is  a  grower  of 
cash  crops,  with  sheep  and  poultry  as 
a  sideline;  and  William  Hubbard  is  a 
vegetable  grower. 

The  presentation  of  the  4A  Award, 
which  means  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Achievement  Award,  was  just  as 
impressive  as  the  presentation  of  the 
Master  Farmer  medals.  While  these 
young  folks  have  made  some  definite 
achievements — in  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  boys  have  more  information 
about  farming  than  even  the  best  farm¬ 
ers  had  a  few  decades  ago — the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  is  before  them.  They 
will  develop  into  excellent  farmers  and 
leaders  in  their  communities. 

The  young  folks  who  won  the  award 
for  1931  are  as  follows: 

Four-H  Club  Members 

Margaret  Lloyd,  New  Berlin. 


James  Fisher,  Madrid. 

Young  Farmers’  Clubs 

John  Gleason,  Chautauqua. 

John  Sweatman,  Little  Valley. 

Rural  Boy  Scouts 

William  Ernest,  Lockport. 

Stephen  Burritt,  Hilton. 

The  banquet  and  the  program  fol¬ 
lowing  it  were  apparently  enjoyed  by 
every  person  attending,  including  the 
Governor.  In  fact,  it  always  seems  that 
the  Governor  gets  a  particular  satis¬ 
faction  from  attending  the  banquet  and 
honoring  the  men  chosen  by  American 
Agriculturist.  It  is  an  inspiring  event, 
and  the  person  who  can  witness  it  and 
come  away  without  a  feeling  that  there 
is  no  more  honorable  occupation  in  the 
world  than  agriculture  must  be  a  cynic. 


Tax  Limitation 

IN  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
December  26th  appeared  an  article 
on  Tax  Limitation  as  proposed  by  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  which  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  The  ever-in- 
creasing  cost  of  government  adminis¬ 
tration  in  town,  county,  state,  and  na¬ 
tion  is  becoming  a  serious  burden  to 
the  average  tax  payer,  and  unless  this 
extravagance  is  soon  checked,  serious 
results  must  follow. 

Your  suggestion  “Why  not  talk  this 
and  other  tax  reduction  plans  over 
with  your  neighbors  and  in  public 
meetings”  is  a  very  commendable  one. 

On  account  of  falling  prices  of  var¬ 
ious  farm  products  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  income  of  the  farmer  is 
nearly  cut  in  half,  while  his  financial 
obligations  are  no  less  but  in  many 
cases  increased.  If  he  is  in  debt  his 
interest  must  be  paid;  neither  can  he 
avoid  his  taxes  without  losing  his  home 
or  stock  or  some  farm  machinery 
needed  in  his  business. 

On  the  contrary,  the  man  or  wo¬ 
man  who  has  an  official  position  is  not 
affected  by  depression,  for  his  or  her 
salary  which  was  fixed  in  prosperous 
times,  remains  the  same,  and  in  many 
instances  their  names  do  not  appear  on 
the  assessment  roll  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  dollar  is  nearly  doubled. 

This  problem  is  a  serious  one  and 
we  need  not  look  for  an  equitable  so¬ 
lution  of  it  by  those  who  are  lavish 
spenders  of  our  public  funds.  It  is  the 
tax  payer’s  problem,  and  the  quickest 
and  most  effective  remedy  is  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  economy — first,  economy  in 
the  home  and  in  farm  management. 
Then  he  is  justified  in  demanding  equal 
economy  in  the  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs. 

Public  office  should  not  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  complimentary  affair  but  a 
position  of  trust  in  which  each  should 
give  a  creditable  account  of  his 
stewardship. — E.  O.  A. 

Editor’s  Note — The  suggested  tax 
limitation  amendment  mentioned  by  our 
subscriber  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
total  amount  of  taxes  assessed  against 
property  in  any  one  year  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  1 ]/2  %  of  the  assessed  valuation. 
There  were ,  of  course,  some  minor  pro¬ 
visions,  but  that  is  the  main  idea.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  MICHIGAN  FARMER,  a 
farm  paper  circulating  in  that  State. 


The  1931  class  of  Master  Farmers.  From  left  to  right,  front  row:  Mrs. 
Ross,  Mrs.  Bielby,  Mrs.  Morse,  Mrs.  Stafford,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  American  Agriculturist,  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Herman  Plan¬ 
kenhorn,  Mrs.  Plankenhorn,  Mrs.  Burnham,  Mrs.  Hubbard .  Back  row,  Orrin  Ross, 
Roy  Bielby,  George  Morse,  Harley  Stafford,  Robert  Call,  W.  J.  Hall,  Frank 
Burnham,  William  Hubbard. 
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A  Few  High  Spots  of  Farm  and  Home  Week 


Record-Breaking  Crowd  Saw  and  Heard  Talks, 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE, 


BECAUSE  of  the  unfavorable  prices  for  farm 
products  one  might  have  been  excused  for  ex¬ 
pecting  that  attendance  at  Farmers’  Week  at 
Ithaca  would  be  lower  than  usual.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excellent  weather,  or  because  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  learning  of  the  wonderful  programs  that  are 
put  on,  the  attendance  record  at  the  Farmers’  Week 
just  passed  was  better  than  that  of  any  other  year 
by  nearly  a  thousand. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  adequately  to  report 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  but  we  do  want  to  give  you 
a  few  of  the  high  spots  as  we  saw  them.  In  addition 
to  the  talks  given  by  the  members  of  the  State 
College  staff,  there  are  numerous  activities  which 
take  place  throughout  the  week,  as  well  as  several 
outside  speakers  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Just 
as  an  instance  of  this,  there  was  the  Governor’s 
talk  on  Friday.  Governor  Roosevelt  touched  on  land 
utilization,  particularly  as  affected  by  the  reforesta¬ 
tion  amendment  which  was  passed 
at  the  last  election. 

In  this  connection  he  advised 
his  listeners  to  vote  at  the  next 
general  election  against  the  Por- 
ter-Brereton  amendment,  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  the  recreation¬ 
al  amendment,  which  proposes  to 
permit  the  Legislature  to  pass  bills 
authorizing  the  construction  of  re¬ 
creational  or  amusement  projects 
in  the  forest  preserves  where  fees 
may  be  charged  and  which  may  be 
operated  by  counties  or  towns. 

Governor  Roosevelt  also  spoke 
of  his  recent  radio  talk  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  failure  of  the 
county  governments  to  pass  on  to 
taxpayers  savings  which  should 
have  been  possible  because  of  the 
assumption  by  the  State  of  the 
greater  share  of  local  expenses. 

This  talk  was  reported  to  you  on 
page  5  of  the  February  20  issue. 


Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

The  Governor  also  urged  his  listeners  to  form  local 
organizations  to  inquire  into  local  expenditures. 

Another  talk  heard  by  a  large  audience  was  that 
of  National  Grange  Master  Louis  J.  Taber.  His  topic 
was  “The  Challenge  of  Abundance.”  He  brought  out 
several  advantages  of  farm  life,  mentioning  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  plenty  to  do  and  the  advantage 
of  having  plenty  of  food  and  shelter.  Even  while 
realizing  the  many  problems  agriculture  must  face, 
Mr.  Taber’s  talk  was  distinctly  optimistic. 

Another  speaker  who  never  fails  to  draw  an  au¬ 
dience  is  Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  who,  during  the 
week,  gave  several  talks  on  the  prices  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  farm  products.  Dr.  Warren  pointed  out 
that  our  price  level  has  behaved  very  much  as  it 
did  following  the  Civil  War,  and  that  there  is  no 
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reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  continue  to  act 
very  much  as  it  did  then.  If  this  idea  is  correct,  we 
cannot  look  for  any  immediate  large  increase  in  the 
general  price  level. 

Said  Dr.  Warren,  “In  December,  the  average  for 
all  commodities  at  wholesale  prices  in  the  United 
States  was  exactly  at  pre-war.  Debts,  taxes,  and 
fixed  charges  are  generally  adjusted  to  a  commodity 
price  level  of  about  140  to  150.  We  are  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  debts  at  a  price  level  of  100.  How 
successful  this  is  can  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
closed  banks  and  the  innumerable  debts  that  are 
not  being  paid.” 

Dr.  Warren  believes  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
general  world  decline  in  price  levels  is  the  shortage 
of  gold.  “The  most  hopeful  immediate  thing,”  said 
Dr.  Warren,  “is  the  proposal  to  liberalize  the  Fed¬ 
eral  reserve  system  so  that  more  currency  may  be 
issued.  Whether  this  will  be  done,  and,  if  done, 
whether  it  will  be  courageously 
carried  out,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  it  offers  hope. 

“If  enough  currency  is  issued  to 
raise  the  general  price  level,  prices 
paid  to  farmers  will  rise  much 
more  than  the  general  price  level, 
just  as  they  have  fallen  much 
more,  because  distributing  charges 
are  decidedly  inflexible.  Prices  paid 
to  farmers  for  food  products  in 
December  were  only  74  when  pre¬ 
war  is  100. 

“Apparently  the  safe  course  for 
a  farmer  to  follow  is  to  stick  to 
a  very  conservative  policy,  at 
least  until  definite  legislation  is 
passed  and  put  into  effect.  Even 
if  prices  rise,  it  is  safe  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  continuance  of  a  price 
level  above  pre-war  until  we  see 
whether  England  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  going  to  make  some 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


These  players  from  Tompkins  County  placed  first  at  the  State  Dramatics  contest 
recently  staged  at  Willard  Straight  Hall  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Ithaca.  They 
are  from  left  to  right,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Peterson,  Henry  Rothermich,  Mrs.  Herman  Brown, 
Maurice  Baker,  Charles  Baker,  Edwin  Marshall,  Herman  Brown,  Edna  Rockwell. 


How  Shall  We  Measure  Value  in  Seed 


Without  Good  Seed ,  Civilization  Would  Fail 


UPON  seed  depends  our  present  and  future 
food  supply,  our  clothing  and  to  some  extent 
our  shelter.  We  have  bread  today  because 
wheat  was  sown  as  seed  last  year.  Upon  seed 
depends  the  possibility  of  our  having  something  to 
eat  and  wear  in  future  years.  These  values  are  real 
—they  are  basic  to  human  well-being  and  seed  is 
the  only  way  of  preserving  them  from  year  to  year 
and  from  generation  to  generation.  Without  seed  of 
our  cultivated  plants,  civilization  itself  would  dis¬ 
appear. 

But  we  are  here  concerned  not  so  much  with  seed 
values  as  such  but  with  the  question — how  shall  we 
measure  these  values.  Value  in  seed  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  both  by  seed  consumer 
and  seed  distributor  and  the  need  of  a  correct  yard¬ 
stick  whereby  their  probable  values  for  crop  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  measured  is  apparent.  The  wise 
user  of  seed  is  alive  to  this  situation.  Seed  for  him 
is  not  a  mere  commodity — a  something  whose  value 
is  to  be  determined  offhand  by  how  well  it  looks  or 
how  much  it  costs.  He  might,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  be  offered  two  lots  of  alfalfa  seed — 
he  might  not  be  able  to  tell  them  apart 
so  far  as  appearance  goes.  But  if  on  in¬ 
quiry  he  finds  that  one  lot  came  from 
Arizona  and  the  other  from  Montana  or 
Idaho,  he  would  have  a  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  their  real  seed  value.  The  man 
who  applies  the  yardstick  of  appearance 
and  price  may  be  using  an  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  measure  of  value.  Neither  are 
true  measures  of  value  in  seed.  How  of¬ 
ten  do  we  hear  something  like  this : 

"Well  the  seed  looked  good  and  I  took 
a  chance  on  it”.  “Nuff  said”! 

No.  We  can’t  measure  seed  value  in 
this  way  for  seed  value  is  not  a  surface 
character.  A  true  measuring  stick  must 
measure  qualities — things  often  invisible 
to  the  eye  but  yet  very  real.  And  if  the 
measure  is  to  be  worth  anything  it  must 
be  such  that  it  enables  the  seed  sower  t /, 

to  determine  seed  value  in  advance.  The  lost  if  the 


By  FRANK  P.  BUSSELL, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

seed  is  sown  to  produce  plants.  Will  these  plants  be 
such  as  to  withstand  wind  and  weather  and  come 
through  at  harvest  with  the  kfnd  of  crop  wanted? 
The  seed  sower  is  like  the  merchant  who  sends  his 
ships  to  foreign  shores.  Shall  his  argosies  prove  sea¬ 
worthy  and  return  in  riches  and  safety?  Shall  the 
seed  sown  produce  plants  capable  of  meeting  the 
hazards  of  the  season  ?  The  sower’s  sea  is  the  soil, 
his  ships  are  seeds,  his  hope  of  expected  return  is 
the  crop.  How  shall  he  know  at  the  outset  if  his 
ships  are  seaworthy  and  his  recompense  reasonably 
sure  ? 

If  we  wanted  to  determine  the  value  of  a  given 
fertilizer  we  could  rather  easily  find  by  analysis  the 
exact  amounts  of  plant  nutrients  in  it  and  have  a 
fairly  accurate  notion  of  its  fertility  value.  We  can’t 
do  this  with  seed.  Seed  is  a  living  thing.  It  is  built 
in  nature’s  workshop.  The  formula  by  which  it  is 


e  labor  and  expense  of  growing  and  harvesting  a  crop 
seed  is  poor. 


constructed  is  unknown.  In  its  make  up  are  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  ancestors  which  flourished  ages  ago. 
Nature  makes  seeds  and  she  knows  her  stuff.  She 
takes  from  the  fire  of  life  itself  a  tiny  spark.  She 
builds  around  this  bit  of  flame  a  protective  coat  and 
behold  a  seed:  a  thing  unique.  Something  that  will 
carry  a  particular  kind  of  plant  life  and  value  into 
the  future. 

Now  this  spark  of  life  and  its  mode  of  behavior 
makes  a  seed  not  just  a  thing  but  an  individual.  It 
is  alive.  What  it  is  able  to  do  for  the  sower  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  kind  and  quantity  of  life  it  possesses. 
I  say  quantity  because  if  its  life  is  at  low  ebb,  it  is 
under  a  handicap.  We  say  it  germinates  weak.  May¬ 
be  it  doesn’t  grow  at  all.  Other  things  being  equal, 
seeds  strongly  alive,  fully  charged  with  living  en¬ 
ergy  are  always  superior.  To  have  value,  seeds  must 
grow.  They  should  start  strong.  In  measuring  seed 
value,  vigor  of  germination  is  a  value  always  to  be 
rated  high.  Fortunately  its  measure  is  rather  easily 
taken  for  a  good  germinator,  properly  used,  tells 
the  story. 

Seed  Has  Ancestors,  Too 

The  second  item — namely,  the  kind  of 
life — is  much  more  difficult  of  measure¬ 
ment.  What  we  are  trying  here  to  do  is 
to  learn  what  kind  of  response  the  seed 
will  make  in  the  way  of  crops.  We  are 
seeking  a  forecast  of  harvest  possibili¬ 
ties  and  this  is  the  crucial  test  of  seed 
value.  It  is  here  that  the  contributions 
made  by  past  generations  of  ancestors 
have  their  effect.  This  is  what  is  meant 
when  we  say  the  seed  is  well  or  poorly 
“bred!” 

All  our  crop  plants  originally  came 
from  wild  ancestors,  but  because  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  selection  they  are  now  vastly 
different  from  their  wild  progenitors. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
have  had  a  part  in  this  work  of  plant 
betterment.  Plant  response  is  always  a 

is  largely  iocal  thin£-  This  is  Just  a  way  of  saying 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Dairy  Cattle  with  Abortion  Cannot 
Be  Brought  into  New  York 

COMMISSIONER  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  issued  an  order  which  will  take 
effect  on  March  31st,  preventing  the  bringing  in 
to  New  York  State  of  dairy  cattle  with  infectious 
bovine  abortion  disease,  otherwise  known  as  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  The  order  reads  in  part  as 
follows  : 

“I  do  hereby  order  that  all  bovine  animals  coming 
into  the  State  be  detained  at  destination  and  be  se¬ 
cluded  from  all  other  domestic  animals  for  the 
period  of  thirty  days  following  importation  and  until 
released  by  written  instrument  issued  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  undersigned  commissioner,  following 
inspection  and  blood-testing.” 

The  order  does  not  apply  to  cattle  which  have 
been  blood-tested  for  abortion  within  thirty  days 
prior  to  importation,  nor  to  cattle  for  immediate 
slaughter  consigned  to  public  stock  yards,  nor  to 
steers  and  beef  type  cattle  for  feeding  and  graz¬ 
ing  purposes. 

We  congratulate  Commissioner  Pyrke  for  his 
action  in  the  matter.  Here  is  real  progress,  in¬ 
deed.  It  should  materially  reduce  the  future  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk,  as  well  as  improve  the  health  of 
New  York  dairy  cattle. 

The  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  New 
York  State  has  favored  this  action  as  have  some 
other  organizations  and  dairy  leaders  for  several 
years,  and  the  Department  has  had  the  matter 
under  consideration  for  some  time.  The  proposal 
is  rather  drastic,  however,  and  immediate  results 
were  not  secured  until  after  a  ratfier  emphatic 
editorial  in  the  February  6th  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist.  Following  this  editorial,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Governor  Roosevelt,  who  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Commissioner  Pyrke  suggesting  that  if  the  Com¬ 
missioner  had  the  authority,  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  immediate  action.  The 
Commissioner  then  proceeded  to  hold  a  public 
hearing  where  it  was  brought  out  that  there  was 
little  opposition  to  restricting  the  importation  of 
dairy  cattle.  In  fact,  the  rank  and  file  of  dairy¬ 
men  seemed  to  favor  such  action,  whereupon 
Commissioner  Pyrke  issued  his  order. 


Plant  Silage  Corn  that  Will  Mature 

WE  have  often  commented  on  the  “kick”  we 
get  out  of  riding  around  the  country  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  noting  the  tall  corn  stalks  which 
farmers,  with  great  pride,  nail  to  the  side  of  their 


barns.  But  now,  with  corn-planting  time  not  far 
ahead,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  tallest  corn 
does  not  necessarily  make  the  best  silage. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  that  whether 
or  not  any  variety  is  good  for  silage  depends 
upon  the  dry  matter  which  it  will  produce,  and 
dry  matter  depends  upon  maturity.  The  tall- 
growing  variety  which  seldom  matures  at  harvest 
time,  and  contains  too  much  water,  does  not 
make  the  best  silage. 

Recently  we  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  asking  for  the,  latest  evidence  on 
what  is  the  best  corn  silage.  We  quote  in  part 
from  the  answers  received : 

“For  most  of  New  York  State  we  havg  been 
recommending  the  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  variety 
rather  than  Late  Eureka.  Actual  regional  field  tests 
have  shown  that  except  in  places  where  conditions 
resemble  those  of  Connecticut,  such  as  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  has  yielded 
more  dry  matter  to  the  acre  than  Eureka  or  any 
other  variety. 

“In  addition  to  doing  this,  the  Sweepstakes  has, 
in  many  cases,  had  good  ears  which  reached  the 
glazed  stage. 

“There  are  parts  of  the  State  where  Cornell  No.  11 
will  probably  produce  more  dry  matter  than  West 
Branch  or  Eureka.  On  many  farms  in  those  sections, 
the  growing  of  Eureka  would  result  in  a  silage  so 
acid  as  to  prove  unpalatable,  to  say  the  least.” 


Why  the  Tax  System  Is  Unfair 
to  Agriculture 

“Things  are  certainly  inequitable  in  the  tax  ques¬ 
tion.  A  man  with  a  $4700  cash  income  in  1930'  did 
not  have  to  pay  any  taxes,  if  he  had  a  wife  and  three 
children,  because  he  was  exempt  to  that  amount. 
However,  a  farmer  with  a  $3,000  farm,  a  wife  and 
six  children,  and  a  $250  net  income  over  expenses 
had  to  pay  a  tax  of  around  $60  or  more.  If  a  $4700 
cash  income  can  be  exempt  and  a  $250  income  can 
be  taxed  25  per  cent,  something  is  out  of  balance.  If 
we  have  to  pay  taxes,  why  don’t  we  all  pay  the 
same?” — L.  L.  W. 

WELL,  the  above  is  just  the  question  that 
the  A.  A.  has  been  asking  for  several  years. 
We  have  been  trying  to  point  out  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  such  a  heavy  tax  burden  on  real 
estate. 

Some  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made, 
especially  in  New  York  State.  More  will  come  if 
we  all  keep  hammering  this  particular  point. 


A  Good  Answer  to  the  Milk 
Marketing  Problem 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  trouble  in  the  milk  sit¬ 
uation  is  under-advertising.  Keep  the  cows  where 
they  are  and  increase  the  sale  of  milk. 

“If  Amos  and  Andy  said  every  night :  ‘Use  Pepso- 
dent  twice  daily,  drink  two  glasses  of  milk,  and  see 
your  dentist  twice  a  year,’  a  lot  of  people  would  lis¬ 
ten,  teeth  would  be  better  on  account  of  the  milk, 
Pepsodent  would  get  the  credit,  and  more  Pepsodent 
would  be  sold  because  the  farmers  would  get  more 
money.  Advertising  sells  everything  today.” 

— Lincoln  L.  Watkins. 

IT  is  strange,  is  it  not,  that  so  little  has  been 
done  by  the  milk  industry  to  carry  out  so  ob¬ 
vious  a  suggestion  as  that  made  in  the  above 
letter.  Every  health  authority  agrees  that  milk  is 
not  only  a  fine  food,  but  absolutely  essential  for 
health.  What  other  product  has  such  exceptional 
advertising  possibilities?  Yet  nearly  every  other 
product  has  had  more  advertising. 


Your  Support  Is  Appreciated 

C.  WEATHERBY,  Circulation  Manager 
•  of  American  Agriculturist,  reports  that 
our  Subscription  Department  had  the  best 
January  in  ten  years.  This  is  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  bit  of  news  that  we  have  had  in  a  long  time. 
It  shows  the  respect  and  liking  which  farm  and 
village  people  have  for  this  publication  and  for 
what  it  is  trying  to  do.  It  shows  that  we  are  help¬ 
ful  when  you  need  help;  and  it  speaks  very  well 
indeed  for  our  high  class  representatives  who  call 
at  your  homes  and  explain  the  A.  A.  service  when 
you  subscribe  to  this  publication. 

In  common  with  farmers  themselves  and  with 
all  other  business,  American  Agriculturist  is 
experiencing  hard  times,  for,  of  course,  adver¬ 


tising  lineage  has  greatly  decreased.  But  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  you  continue  to  show  in  our  work 
gives  us  courage  to  carry  on. 

Unfair  to  Agriculture 

UR  sympathies  are  always  with  any  public 
official  who  is  trying  to  reduce  public  ex¬ 
penses.  We  do  think  it  somewhat  unfair, 
however,  when  such  reductions  are  made,  that 
agricultural  services  always  seem  to  be  those 
picked  on  first. 

Agricultural  work  should,  of  course,  take  its 
proportionate  share  of  any  reductions,  but  why, 
for  example,  should  the  budget  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick  have 
to  be  cut  80  per  cent,  while  the  entire  State  bud¬ 
get  has  been  cut  approximately  only  10  per  cent? 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station  under  the  leadership  of 
Director  J.  G.  Lipman,  has  rendered  and  is  ren¬ 
dering  an  immeasurable  service,  not  only  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  State,  but  to  every  citizen. 
Friends  of  the  Experiment  Station,  which  should 
include  everyone  in  the  State,  should  watch  care¬ 
fully  to  see  that  its  work  is  not  impaired  or  re¬ 
duced  out  of  proportion  to  other  reductions  in 
public  service. 

Free  Correspondence  Courses 

NE  of  the  many  good  jobs  done  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  the  ser¬ 
vice  it  renders  to  the  farm  people  of  New 
York  through  the  Farm  Study  Courses.  These 
are  available  to  any  farm  man  or  woman  with 
grammar  school  education.  One  may  enroll  at 
any  time,  and  new  lessons  are  sent  out  as  fast 
as  reports  of  preceding  lessons  are  received.  A 
year  is  allowed  for  the  completion  of  any  one 
course,  and  a  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  at  the  completion  of  each  course.  There  are 
no  tuition  charges  to  farm  residents  in  New 
York,  the  only  expenses  being  for  textbooks  and 
postage. 

Courses  cover  nearly  every  branch  of  farm 
work,  including  studies  of  prices  and  milk  mar¬ 
keting.  If  interested,  write  to  the  Cornell  Farm 
Study  Courses  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Plenty  of  Hired  Men 

HE  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  states  that  the  demand  for  farm  labor 
is  only  60.5  per  cent  of  normal,  while  the 
supply  is  120.9  Per  cent  normal.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  ago  that  the  situation  was  almost 
the  reverse  of  this. 

The  lowest  day  wages  are  paid  in  the  south 
central  and  south  Atlantic  states  at  72  to  74 
cents  a  day  with  board.  The  highest  day  wages 
are  being  paid  in  the  north  Atlantic  states — that 

is,  in  the  A.  A.  country,  where  the  average  rate 
is  $1.70  with  board  and  $2.37  without  board. 

Have  you  noticed  how  vacant  houses  through¬ 
out  the  whole  countryside  are  acquiring  tenants 
from  the  cities  Places  that  have  not  been  in¬ 
habited  for  years  now  have  families  in  them. 
Cities  may  be  all  right  in  prosperous  times,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  showdown,  most  people  know 
that  safety  lies  as  near  to  the  soil  as  one  can 
possibly  get. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ISHOP  Doane  of  Albany  was  at  one  time 
rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Hartford, 
and  Mark  Twain,  who  occasionally  attended 
his  services,  played  a  joke  on  him  one  Sunday. 

“Dr.  Doane,”  he  said  at  the  end  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  “I  enjoyed  your  service  this  morning.  I  wel¬ 
comed  it  like  an  old  friend.  I  have,  you  know,  a 
book  at  home  containing  every  word  of  it.” 

“You  have  not,”  said  Dr.  Doane. 

“I  have  so.” 

“Well,  send  that  book  to  me.  Ed  like  to  see 

it. ” 

“I’ll  send  it,”  the  humorist  replied. 

Next  morning  he  sent  an  unabridged  diction¬ 
ary  to  the  rector. 
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Urges  Study  of  Local  Government 

Governor  Roosevelt  Says  Present  Archaic  System  Costs  Taxpayers  Millions 


Editor’s  Note— The  following-  article  is 
a  summary  of  a  special  message  sent  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  to  the  Legislature 
and  also  of  the  recent  radio  speech  made 
by  him  on  the  same  subject. 

We  present  these  statements  of  the 
Governor  simply  for  your  information. 
We  do  not  believe  that  town  and  county 
governments  are  any  worse  than  those 
which  prevail  in  many  cities.  We  do  not 
believe,  either,  that  anything  should  be 
done  to  lessen  the  control  of  local  people 
of  their  own  affairs.  Nevertheless,  con¬ 
ditions  in  all  forms  of  government  from 
the  nation  down  to  the  last  unit  have 
reached  the  stage  where  something  must 
be  done  and  done  soon.  Taxpayers  can  no 
longer  stand  the  pressure,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  local  municipalities  are  the 
worst  offenders,  for  by  far  the  highest 
taxes  are  the  local  ones. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  public  officers 
are  dishonest;  most  of  them  are  trying 
to  do  a  good  job.  But  what  is  wrong  is 
that  taxpayers  have  demanded  too  much 
service  from  the  government,  and,  so  far 
as  the  local  government  is  concerned,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  a  good  job  with  the 
present  worn-out  and  obsolete  machinery 
of  government  which  was  designed  for 
conditions  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Changes  must  be  made.  What  those 
changes  should  be  can  only  be  determin¬ 
ed  from  a  careful  study,  and  that  study 
should  be  made,  so  far  as  rural  govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  by  those  who  know, 
understand,  and  sympathize  with  rural 
problems. 

Here  is  the  summary  of  the  Governor’s 
message : 

WE  have  a  system  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  state  whose  general 
form  and  structure  can  be  traced  back 
beyond  the  birth  of  our  nation,  back 
to  conditions  in  rural  England  before 
ever  a  colony  existed  on  North  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.  To  assert  that  this  structure 
of  government  fits  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  we  live  today  is  to  utter  the 
most  ridiculous  of  absurdities.  It  is 
no  more  fit  for  its  purpose  than  an  ox¬ 
cart  would  be  fit  for  the  task  of  sup¬ 
plying  modern  transportation  between 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief.  It  is 
not  a  discovery  of  mine.  It  was  said 
over  and  over  again  by  every  authority 
on  political  science  and  every  open- 
minded  investigator  of  public  affairs 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Nor  is  it  a  condition  unique  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Other  states  have 
been  the  heirs  of  the  same  traditions 
or  customs  and  government,  and  they, 
like  us,  are  hampered  and  harassed  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  their  affairs  of  ordinary 
business  by  the  same  or  similar  arch¬ 
aic,  expensive  and  wasteful  forms  of 
local  organization.  Their  people  are 
waking  to  an  understanding  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  All  over  the  land  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  change  and  for  reform.  And 
other  states  are  taking  action.  Some 
have  appointed  commissions  and  ex¬ 
perts  to  study  their  pro¬ 
blems,  but  others  have 
gone  beyond  that  stage 
and  are  putting  sweeping 
changes  into  operation. 

Local  Taxes  Piling  Up 

Do  you  imagine  that 
it  is  possible  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  fact 
that  local  taxation  goes 
on  piling  up  no  matter 
how  much  of  the  burden 
of  supplying  necessary  aid 
to  the  localities  is  assum¬ 
ed  by  the  state  and  fin¬ 
anced  by  other  means  of 
taxation?  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  done  much 
longer.  The  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that 
they  are  burdened  with  a 
host  of  useless  officials 
and  an  intricate  mass  of 
local  machinery  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  cannot 
function  efficiently  in  this 
present  age  and  cannot 
properly  supply  the  ser¬ 
vices  that  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  govern¬ 


ment.  And  it  is  through  this  machinery 
of  government  that  80  percent  of  the 
taxes,  exclusive  of  Federal  taxes,  rais¬ 
ed  in  the  state,  are  being  expended. 

Efficiency  Held  Impossible 

Everywhere  in  the  state  in  these 
difficult  times  the  demand  is  being 
made  for  legislation  on  high  taxes.  I 
have  said  that  local  officials  have  not 
been  doing  their  full  duty  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  in  making  savings  that  could 
have  been  made;  and  I  stand  by  that 
assertion.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said 
in  behalf  of  all  officials:  That  while 
they  might  do  better  than  they  are 
doing — much  better  in  fact,  for  in 
many  communities  the  conditions  are 
scandalous — they  cannot  in  fact  do 
well;  they  cannot  govern  efficiently,  for 
they  have  to  work  with  a  machinery 
of  government  in  which  efficiency  is 
not  possible. 

You  do  not  need  to  take  my  word 
for  this.  Nor  do  you  need  to  rely  ex¬ 
clusively  on  your  own  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation.  There  is  testimony  by  dis¬ 
passionate  and  able  observers.  Two 
months  ago  I  decided  to  seek  expert 
help  in  presenting  this  subject  in  con¬ 
vincing  light  to  you  and  to  the  people 
of  the  state  who  have  imposed  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  you.  I  asked  the  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  to  make  a 
cursory  study  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
forms  of  local  government  in  the  state 
and  to  suggest  what  general  lines  of 
reorganization  ought  to  be  attempted. 

Obviously  I  cannot  quote  extensively 
from  it  here,  but  I  shall  cite  a  few 
significant  paragraphs. 

Opposes  State  Supervision 

“Growing  out  of  this  lack  of  rela¬ 
tionship  between  work  and  resources 
and  also  out  of  the  inefficiency  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  local  government  arises 
the  undesirable  result,  of  undue  growth 
of  state  supervision  and  state  aid. 
Supervision  by  state  officials  without 
direct  responsibility  has  distinct  dan¬ 
gers.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probably  bet¬ 
ter  to  provide  for  direct  control  and 
management  than  to  depend  upon  ex¬ 
tensive  supervision. 

“Supervision  tends  also  to  develop 
red  tape  and  bureaucracy  by  confusing 
responsibility,  encouraging  extrava¬ 
gance  and  contributing  to  loss  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the 
services  and  policies  of  the  supervised 
function.  State  aid  also  is  a  dangerous 
palliative  for  the  failure  to  co-ordinate 
work  and  resources.  Large  amounts  of 
state  aid  cannot  be  distributed  without 
the  preparation  of  elaborate  formulas, 
rules  and  regulation,  supervision,  and 
audit.  Nor  can  it  be  long  maintained 
without  further  encouraging  extrava¬ 
gances  and  dividing  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  balanced  budgets 
and  reasonable  taxes.” 

In  county  and  town  governments 
alone  in  the  state,  leaving  out  incor¬ 
porated  cities  and  villages  altogether, 


there  is  a  vast  army  of  about  15,000 
officials,  most  of  whom  are  elective 
and  have  constitutional  status.  But  be¬ 
sides  this  regular  army  of  occupation 
there  is  an  even  greater  corps  of  home 
guards,  paid  and  unpaid,  part  and 
whole  time,  elective  and  appointive,  re¬ 
presenting  the  light,  fire,  sewer,  side¬ 
walk,  police,  water  and  other  local 
improvement  districts  and  the  school 
districts  with  their  boards,  superin¬ 
tendents,  clerks  and  teachers. 

Consider  the  matter  of  tax  collec¬ 
tors.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
five  counties  of  New  York  City  and 
the  suburban  counties  of  Westchester 
and  Nassau,  there  are  in  the  state,  in 
fifty-five  counties  only,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  11,000  tax  collectors.  They 
represent  911  towns,  461  villages  and 
over  9,000  school  districts.  This  is  an 
average  density  of  tax  collectors  alone 
of  about  twelve  to  a  town.  And  this 
huge  force  which,  as  an  investigator 
for  one  of  your  commissions  reported, 
is  greater  than  that  which  won  the 
Battle  of  Marathon,  is  actually  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  collection  of  only  about 
one-sixth  of  the  property  taxes  levied 
for  all  purposes  within  the  state. 

Suggests  Commission 

I  am  asking  your  co-operation  in  de¬ 
vising  a  plan  to  remedy  evils  that 
must  be  as  apparent  to  you  as  they 
are  to  me  and  to  the  authors  of  this 
report.  In  concrete  terms,  what  I  am 
asking  is  that  you  create  a  commission 
to  study  this  whole  matter  of  reor¬ 
ganization  of  local  government  which 
is  so  manifestly  necessary  and  urgent, 
so  that  a  definite,  well-considered  plan 
on  which  we  may  agree  may  be  trivial 
in  proportion  to  the  actual  financial 
benefits  which  a  sound  scheme  of  re¬ 
organization  would  inevitably  bring 
about.  It  is  the  expense  of  whittling  a 
plug  to  drive  into  a  hole  through 
which  our  resources  are  leaking  away. 

I  suggest  and  ask  you  that  you 
create  a  commission  of  practical  ex¬ 
perts,  of  business  men,  of  students  of 
government,  of  men  and  women  with 
real  vision  and  with  a  determination  to 
accomplish  something  practical  and 
drastic — not  mere  tinkering.  And  it 
should  go  without  saying,  that  I  hope 
you  will  see  fit  to  create  a  commission 
which  will  act  without  any  regard  at 
all  to  partisan  politics. 

Obviously  any  such  sweeping  reform 
implies  an  amendment  or  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  state  constitution. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  lay  these 
amendments  before  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Such  a  series  of 
amendments  would,  no  doubt,  author¬ 
ize  consolidation  of  many  existing 
units  of  government,  possibly  the 
elimination  of  many  towns  altogether 
or  at  least  a  consolidation  of  their 
functions,  and  certainly  the  elimination 
of  many  offices  that  are  useless.  But 
I  am  not  advocating  any  preconceived 
plan.  I  am  urging  instead  that  you  in 


whom  rests  the  power  to  propose 
amendments  to  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  plan  that  can  be  put  into  effect. 

Plan  Should  Be  Optional 

Neither  am  I  asking  you  to  enforce 
any  such  fundamental  change  upon 
this  people  of  the  state.  I  think  any 
amendment  proposed  should  take  into 
consideration  the  sound  principle  of 
home  rule.  I  think  the  new  form  or  al¬ 
ternative  forms  of  local  government 
to  be  embodied  in  the  amendment  or 
amendments  should  be  made  optional 
with  counties  or  communities  through 
referendum.  If  the  plan  is  soundly  con¬ 
ceived  it  will  justify  itself. 

I  most  earnestly  urge  that  you 
create  such  a  commission  before  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  is  adjourned. 
It  will  be  a  simple  decision  to  make,  a 
simple  act  to  perform — but  a  pledge 
of  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  economy 
and  efficiency  in  government. 

—FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 


Right  Hand  Should  Know 
What  Left  Does 

I  SHOULD  like  to  make  a  comment 
on  the  subject  of  taxes,  a  seasonable 
topic  of  discussion.  Everyone  agrees 
that  taxes  are  high  but  I  wonder  if 
the  taxpayers  ever  stop  and  think  of 
the  circle  tax  money  makes?  I  doubt 
it.  Because  if  a  taxpayer  has  either 
an  article  or  time  to  sell  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  he  seems  to  feel  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  wealth  untold  to  pay  for  it. 
Those  who  sit  on  election  boards  get 
from  six  to  ten  dollars.  I  oiice  took 
traffic  census  for  which  I  was  paid 
nine  dollars  for  two  day’s  work  as  I 
recall  it.  I  said  then  and  still  believe 
it  to  be  an  extravagant  use  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  I,  and  a  great  many 
others  I  know,  have  worked  harder  for 
less  money.  It  seems  to  me  taxpayers 
are  like  a  person  who  puts  money  in 
his  pocket  with  a  left  hand  and 
reaches  around  and  takes  it  out  with 
the  right  because,  after  all,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  wealth  is  only  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  pooled. — Mrs.  H.  C.  W. 


Tariff -Tinkering  May  Not 
Help 

I  KNOW  you  are  for  us  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  but  tinkering  with  the 
tariff  may  hinder  more  than  it  will 
help.  Some  doctors  think  low  tariff 
rates  the  best  remedy  for  the  distress 
of  farmers.  Others  think  free  trade 
would  positively  cure.  If  Congress  is  in 
favor  of  giving  us  lower  rates  where 
will  they  begin?  Not  on  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts — we  have  a  surplus  of  them.  Not 
on  oleo — butter  is  cheap  enough  with¬ 
out  looking  for  a  substitute.  Not  on 
eggs — we  produce  more  than  we  con¬ 
sume.  Not  on  manufactured  goods — we 

_  have  enough  unemployed 

.  now.  It  would  be  useless  to 

print  ballots  for  a  candi¬ 
date  running  for  office  in 
a  dairy  situation  on  a  free 
trade  platform,  for  this 
reason:  if  the  dairymen 
know  their  business,  and 
I  think  they  do,  he  would 
not  get  any  votes.  If  I 
were  a  cotton  grower, 
every  time  I  looked  down 
I  would  think  about  culti¬ 
vating  the  silk  worm. 

With  conditions  as  they 
are  we  cannot  hope  to  get 
a  living  price  for  our  sur¬ 
plus  abroad.  Canada,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Australia,  and 
Russia  can  undersell  us. 
Russia  with  her  vast  area 
of  fertile  land,  with  her 
one  hundred  million  peas¬ 
ants  under  military  rule, 
with  the  aid  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  may  be 
able  to  furnish  the  world 
with  wheat  for  less  money 
than  we  may  need  to  leg¬ 
islate  and  carry  out  our 
farm  relief  measures. 

— F.  G.  L. 


DIVIDED  MILK  PRODUCERS 
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ARMOUR 

FERTILIZERS 

A  R  E  A  N 

INVESTMENT 

An  investment  in  better- 
quality  crops;  earlier  ma¬ 
turity;  bigger  yields  per 
acre;  lower  costs.  Armour 
Fertilizers  are  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  soil  maintenance; 
in  profit  possibilities. 

Use  Armour  Fertilizers 
to  make  each  acre  produce 
maximum  yields.  Bigger 
yields  of  quality  crops  im¬ 
prove  your  chances  to  sell 
at  a  profit.  Your  Armour 
dealer  will  supply  the 
grades  of  Armour  Fertil¬ 
izer  your  crops  need. 

A  rmour 

Fertilizer  Works 

General  Offices:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EVERGREENS” 

FOR  HEDGES  —  WINDBREAKS  — 
ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES 

The  finest  of  hardy  New  England  stock  that 
develops  sturdy,  symmetrical  branches.  The  pro¬ 
duct  of  26  yrs.  EVERGREEN  growing  experience. 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK  12- 18"  $  15- 100 :$  100- M 
AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE  7-12"  $8-100:  $50-M 

Twice  Transplanted. 

You  can  turn  a  handsome  profit  too,  on  2-5 
year  transplanted  EVERGREENS  FOR  SALE 
AT  ROADSIDE  STANDS  and  for  CHRISTMAS 
TREES.  Either  DOUGLAS  FIR  or  NORWAY 
SPRUCE  6-15"  and  6-18"  $3-100:  $20-M. 

Special  prices  on  Quantity  lots. 

Write  for  complete  descriptive  circular. 
Keene  Forestry  Associates,  Dept.AA,  Keene,  N.  H. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  .cul 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionaih 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


STRAWBERRIES 


PAY 


berries  fo: 
customer, 
want  every 
tomer  to  be 
friend.  Let’s  get  started, 
have  a  berry  book  for  you  t 
may  prove  interesting  and  h 
ful.  No  charge.  No  obligat: 
Address  The  W.  F.  Allen  ( 
170  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury. 


04  SH  AW  DUflLL  TRACTOR 


‘orTrnck  Gardens ,  Small 
b.  Estates. Does  the  work 
len.  Plows,  seeds,  cul 
is,  rons  belt  machinery 
sed  never  be  idle. 
g  or  walking  types. 

y  It  XO  Days 

>ur  own  work  at  our 
Write  for  LIBERAL 
AL  OFFER  and  our 
7  FACTORY  PRICE. 
MFC.  CO.,  Dept 


,  can 
equipped 
with 
rfitarcB 
Pat. Tool 
_  Control 

AA3,  Galesburg,  Kan. 


Plan  for  the  Future 


Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for 
the  Prosperity  which  is  bound  fo 
come  A  few  dollars  invested  in  Flow¬ 
ering-  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens  are 
“Home  Beautifiers”  and  enhance  its 
value. 

Red  Raspberries 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 

Certified  Viking 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality,  very  productive, 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on  the  market.  A 
money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  including 
New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for  Catalog  (it's 
free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Horticultural 
Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


STRAWBERRY 

PROFITS  Assured  with  our  eer- 
*  1  1  O  rifled,  strong,  healthy, 

well  rooted,  fresh  dug  plants  at  these 
bargain  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prompt  shipment,  order  direct 
or  write  for  free  catalog. 

5000 


PREMIER  .  $.25 

Blakemore  . 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper 
Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma 
BIG  10E  or  Wm.  Belt 

Lunton  or  Gandy  . 

CHESAPEAKE 
Champion  E.  B. 

MASTODON  E.  B . 

RAYNER  BROS.,  BOX  7, 
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ALDRICH  EVERBEARING” 

Most  productive  and  beautiful  straw¬ 
berry.  Produced  $1,600  to  the  acre. We 
are  headquarters  for  all  new  &  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs 
Roses,  Plants,  Vines;  also  Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees.  49th  year.  Catalog  free. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES 
Box  241  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
^  v  Ospraymo.  High, 

^  constant  pressure  guar- 

anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
-WO  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
'  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
^  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 

large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
\'  ers.  Our  SO-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept,  c,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  1  r»  Rural  Russets,  Irish 

LRT1FIED  seed  Potatoes  Cobblers.  We  pay 
freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook, Munnsville.N.Y. 
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Farmers  Need  Credit  Legislation 


By  M.  C.  Burritt 


WE  are  living  in  a  transition  period 
which  may  mark  the  end  of  an 


epoch  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  one. 
Many  institutions  and  agencies  which 
we  had  come  to  think  of  as  permanent¬ 
ly  established  have  succumbed  to 

changed  condi¬ 
tions  and  are  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  new. 
These  changes  are 
not  necessar- 
ily  set-backs.  On 
the  other  hand 
they  often  mean 
progress. 

Take  farm  mort¬ 
gages  for  example. 
Up  to  about  two 
decades  ago  most 
farm  mortgages 
were  held  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  estates 
and  local  banks.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  $35,000,000  worth  of  these  mort¬ 
gages  in  New  York  State  alone  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield.  Generally  farmers 
have  secured  their  long  term  financing 
from  this  source  at  lower  interest 
rates  and  on  easier  terms  of  payment. 
The  great  majority  of  farmer  borrow¬ 
ers  will  soon  be  financing  themselves 
through  their  cooperatively  owned 
specialized  farm  mortgage  bank.  The 
old  local  agencies  have  failed  to  meet 
the  long  term  credit  needs  of  farmers 
on  a  modern  basis. 


M.  C.  Burritt 


Not  Previously  Needed 

Until  very  recently  the  local  banks 
have  been  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  for  short  term  credit  on  sea¬ 
sonal  notes,  and  in  many  communities 
they  still  are  meeting  them.  But  in 
other  communities  these  credit  agen¬ 
cies  have  broken  down  or  have  been 
seriously  restricted.  This  may  be  tem¬ 
porary,  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
meantime  ?  The  federal  government 
has  provided  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  for  just  such  needs.  In  most 
other  states  they  are  legally  function¬ 
ing.  That  they  have  not  been  authoriz¬ 
ed  to  operate  in  New  York  State  is 
evidence  that  they  have  not  been  need¬ 
ed  in  the  past.  But  the  situation  has 
changed.  The  present  emergency  de¬ 
mands  that  they  be  authorized  to  func¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State.  This  requires 
action  by  the  state  legislature. 

The  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank,  viz.,  through  a  local 
association  which  endorses  and  redis¬ 
counts  the  farmers’  paper.  It  is  this 
local  credit  association  which  must 
have  legislative  sanction  in  New  York 
State  before  the  Credit  Bank  can  func¬ 
tion  here.  This  can  be  accomplished  in 
several  ways,  all  of  which  are  needed 
in  order  to  meet  different  conditions. 
Credit  Associations  may  be  operated, 
if  authorized  under  (1)  the  banking 
act,  (2)  the  general  corporations  law, 
and  (3)  the  co-operative  law. 


Operates  Simply 


I 

Many  conferences  with  committees  ?unrj 
individual  legislators  have  been  held  to 
explain  the  amendments.  At  least  two 
of  the  bills  have  passed  the  Assembly 
at  this  writing. 

Although  simple  in  form  and  ob¬ 
viously  enabling  a  long  established 
federal  agency  to  function  in  New 
York  State  for  the  benefit  of  farmers, 
these  desirable  amendments  have  met 
with  undeserved  and  unexpected  op¬ 
position.  Some  of  it  comes  from  con¬ 
servative  city  bankers  who  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  farm  needs  and  methods  or 
who  wish  to  continue  old  systems  of 
control.  But  much  of  the  opposition 
comes  from  the  feed  dealers’  organiza¬ 
tion,  apparently  because  of  a  feeling 
that  the  bills,  if  passed,  will  help  co¬ 
operatives  and  make  competition  more 
severe. 

Dealers  Can  Use  It  Too 

I  can  not  see  how  the  bills  can  do 
anyone  any  harm.  All  loans  are  care¬ 
fully  supervised.  That  they  will  do 
much  good,  especially  this  year,  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  local  dealer  or  banker  can 
make  use  of  the  credit  association  to 
finance  his  farmer  patrons,  just  the 
same  as  the  co-operative  can.  If  when 
normal  conditions  are  restored  it  is  not 
needed,  or  the  local  banks  are  more 
efficient,  it  does  not  have  to  be  used 
but  may  be  laid  aside  for  another 
emergency.  The  state  is  not  being  ask¬ 
ed  for  any  money,  nor  any  special 
favor,  but  simply  for  the  right  to  use 
an  established  public  agency.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  by  all  farm  organizations, 
by  the  State  College,  by  the  federal 
government,  by  legislative  leaders  who 
have  studied  the  need,  and  by  the 
Governor. 


What  Is  An  Apple  Tree 
Worth? 

WE  would  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  yourselves  or  some  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  as  to  the  value  of  a  good 
thrifty  15  to  20  year  old  apple  tree  of 
the  following  varieties :  Transparent, 
Duchess,  Alexander,  Wealthy,  Wolf 
River,  Fameuse,  Peewaukee,  Graven- 
stein,  Spy,  McIntosh  and  Stark. 

The  above  varieties  do  well  here  but 
there  is  not  a  Baldwin  tree  in  this 
county.  We  have  3,000  trees  and  would 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  others  as  to 
the  average  value  of  above,  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

Editor^  Note — The  above  letter 
came  from  our  subscriber,  W.  H.  Plumb 
&  Son  of  North  Bangor,  New  York.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  subscribers 
and  will  forward  all  letters  received  to 
Mr.  Plumb. 


When  celery  blights  appear  in  the 
field  it  is  too  late  to  control  them.  The 
first  infections  appear  in  the  seed  bed, 
and  the  time  to  combat  the  diseases  is 
before  they  appear.  Spray  once  a  week 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  dust  with  a 
20-80  copper-lime  dust. 


The  plan  would  operate  very  simply. 
A  farmer  wishing  to  borrow  would  go 
to  his  bank  (if  under  the  banking  law) 
or  the  credit  corporation,  or  co-opera¬ 
tive  (if  under  those  laws),  make  out 
a  credit  statement  and  sign  a  note  for 
the  amount,  and  the  period  (up  to  nine 
months)  needed.  If  acceptable  to  the 
local  association  they  would  endorse  it 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  at  Springfield,  which  if 
the  note  is  satisfactory,  would  send 
back  the  cash. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  and  with  a  special  message 
from  Governor  Roosevelt,  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  legislature  to 
authorize  the  proper  credit  associa¬ 
tions  under  all  three  acts.  This  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  American  Agriculturist  issue 
of  January  30.  Farm  leaders  and  cer¬ 
tain  leaders  in  the  legislature  have 
worked  hard  to  secure  their  passage. 


If  this  Pajama  Craze  continues 


“It’s  all  right,  officer!  My  unfe  took  the 
wrong  pair  o’  pants  this  morning!” 

— JUDGE. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  12,  1932 
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hat ’s  right! 


LOOK  long 

and  hard 

Make  every  penny  count, 
this  year.  Buy  the  fertilizer 
that  you  KNOW  you  can 
depend  on — old  reliable 

v-c. 

Backed  by  a  friendly  com¬ 
pany,  proved  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  use,  V-C  fertilizer 
has  got  to  be  all  it  claims 
to  be.  Its  good  name  is  price¬ 
less,  so  you’re  sure  of  V-C’s 
quality,  sure  of  its  mechani-. 
cal  condition,  sure  of  its 
honest  value  in  every  bag. 

Take  no  chance!  Get  your 
money’s  worth — buy 


FERTILIZERS 

Virginia-Caromna  Chemical  Corporation 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Sales  offices  in  seventeen  cities 
Dealers  at  all  distribution  points 

A  fifetime  of  experience  guides  the  careful 
making  of  V-C  fertilizers,  and  years  of 
laboratory  research  constantly  open  new 
ways  for  making  them  better.  Accuracy  comes 
first  in  V-C’s  39  modern  factories — but  ser¬ 
vice,  yours  for  the  asking,  comes  next  in 
T  -C’s  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Richmond 
and  among  V -C’s  representatives  everywhere. 


With  the  A.  A. 

V  egetable  Grower 


Bees  for  Greenhouse  Cucumbers 

By  Paul  Work 


Paul  Work 


A  RECENT  article  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  referred  to  the  use 
of  bees  for  pollination  of  orchard  fruit. 
In  many  cases,  packages  of  bees  from 
apiarists  in  the  South  are  used  for  this 

purpose. 

The  bees  travel 
in  little  cases  of 
wood  and  wire 
screen,  with  a  din¬ 
ing  car  consisting 
of  a  can  of  syrup 
with  a  few  perfor¬ 
ations.  A  queen  is 
included  in  the 
package.  Ordinary 
sizes  range  from 
three  to  five 
pounds  of  bees,  a 
pound  representing 
a  population  of 
about  5,000.  It  is 
said  that  a  colony 
which  comes  through  the  winter  under 
northern  conditions  with  three  pounds 
is  good. 

These  Southern  bees  were  tried  out 
last  year  for  the  pollination  of  cucum¬ 
bers  in  greenhouses,  taking  the  place 
of  ordinary  colonies  which  are  main¬ 
tained  by  greenhouse  growers  or  which 
are  rented  from  bee-keepers.  The  ex¬ 
periment  worked  out  very  satisfactor¬ 
ily  and  it  is  expected  that  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  trial  will  be  made  this  year. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the 
establishment  of  bees  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  cucumber  and  melon  patches 
might  not  be  of  service.  It  is  possible 
that  the  set  of  fruit  under  ordinary 
conditions  is  adequate,  but  this  subject 
might  be  worthy  of  a  little  experimen¬ 
tation. 

Paper  Greenhouses 

Last  year  the  Market  Growers  Jour¬ 
nal  carried  a  little  article  from  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  grower  describing  a  system  for 
the  use  of  roll  paper  for  the  making 
of  paper  greenhouses.  The  use  of  plant 
protectors,  such  as  hotkaps,  which  are 
already  shaped  and  also  protectors 
made  from  flat  sheets  of  waxed  paper, 
have  given  very  good  results  with 
melons,  cucumbers  and  other  crops 
with  which  earliness  is  important.  The 
roll  paper  idea  has  the  advantage  of 
very  easy  application. 

The  scheme  calls  for  the  use  of  fair¬ 
ly  heavy  telephone  wire,  cut  into  pieces 
about  three  feet  long.  These  are  used 
as  arches  and  a  roll  of  a  waxed,  trans¬ 
parent,  white  Kraft  paper  is  used*  to 
cover  these  arches  which  are  set  about 
two  feet  apart.  A  bit  of  dirt  is  thrown 
over  the  edges  of  the  paper,  and  the 
greenhouse  is  complete.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  this  method 
last  year,  although  it  was  announced 
too  late  for  general  trial.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  receive  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  during  the  coming  season.  It  is 
said  that  in  California  the  paper  is 
loosened  on  one  side  and  lifted  for 
thinning  and  weeding  and  then  re¬ 
placed.  This  is  pretty  difficult  to  do 
with  other  plant  protectors. 

The  Vegetable  Situation 

United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  figures  show  that  the  gross  in¬ 
come  from  vegetables  in  1930  was  over 
$950,000,000 — the  highest  in  the  six 
years  previous  being  a  little  less  than 
$1,200,000,000.  In  1930,  this  represented 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  country’s  crop 
value  of  a  little  less  than  $4,000,000,000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  vegetable  business  has  stood  the  de¬ 
pression  well.  The  high  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  against  low  prices  of  vege¬ 
tables  puts  the  nearby  vegetable  grow¬ 
er  in  a  relatively  stronger  position  than 
the  long  distance  shipper. 

That  the  New  York  growers  realize 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  vegetable  meetings  during  the 
current  winter.  Every  farmer  is  look¬ 
ing  for  crop3  which  he  can  grow  with 
even  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

While  vegetable  growing  has  pene¬ 
trated  to  more  than  half  of  the  farms 
of  New  York  State,  a  word  of  caution 


is  very  much  in  order.  Vegetable  crops 
are  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly;  in 
general  they  require  greater  care  in 
variety  selections,  seed  purchases, 
choice  of  land,  culture,  and  much  more 
highly  developed  marketing  activity 
than  most  of  our  products.  It  is  only 
the  very  best  of  vegetable  growers  who 
have  made  money. 


Fertilizers  for  Vegetables  Grown 
on  Muck 

How  much  and  what  kind  of  fertili¬ 
zer  to  apply  to  muck  is  influenced 
partly  by:  (1)  The  number  of  years 
the  muck  has  been  cultivated;  (2)  the 
quantity  of  fertilizer  which  has  been 
applied  in  the  past,  particularly  the 
previous  year;  (3)  whether  or  not  any 
quantity  of  green  plant  material  such 
as  rye,  sweet  clover,  spinach,  turnips 
or  the  like  have  been  plowed  into  the 
muck.  Most  of  the  muck  soils  in  New 

Onions 

Survey  studies  and  experiments  In¬ 
dicate  that  the  cultivated  age  of  the 
muck  is  a  factor.  It  is  suggested  that 
onions  grown  on  new,  slightly  acid 
mucks  be  fertilized  with  1000  pounds  of 
an  0-12-18  fertilizer.  If  this  new  muck 
is  more  acid  in  nature,  then  1000 
pounds  of  a  3-12-18  fertilizer  should  be 
used.  It  is  recommended  that  on  an  old 
slightly  acid  muck  1200  pounds  of  a 
3-12-18  fertilizer  be  applied.  If  this 
muck,  which  has  been  used  for  over  ten 
years,  is  very  acid,  then  in  addition  to 
the  1200  pounds  of  a  3-12-18  fertilizer, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  use  150  to  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  calcium  ni¬ 
trate  or  cal-nitro  as  a  side  dressing 
when  the  onions  are  three  to  five  inches 
in  height,  especially,  in  a  cool,  wet  sea¬ 
son. 

Celery 

A  4-8-12  analysis,  applied  at  the  rate 
of  2000  pounds  per  acre,  should  provide 
sufficient  quantities  of  the  important 
fertilizing  nutrients  for  celery  grown 
with  wide  spacing.  Close  culture  celery 
should  receive  an  application  of  2000 
to  2500  pounds  to  the  acre.  One  or  more 
side  dressings  with  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  given,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
crop  and  the  weather.  If  a  good  growth 

Lettuce 

Potash  appears  to  be  more  necessary 
for  lettuce  on  new  muck  than  on  old  : 
nitrogen  more  on  older  muck  than  on 
new.  In  most  cases  about  1000  pounds 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Don’t  wait 
until  you 
need  feed 


FERTILIZE  your  pasture  at 
least  six  weeks  before  you 
turn  out  your  cows.  This  pro¬ 
duces  good  green  feed  two  weeks 
before  unfertilized  pasture  is  fit 
to  graze.  This  early  grazing 
usually  returns  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer  eight  weeks  after  it  was 
applied. 

Throughout  the  season  fertilized 
pasture  produces  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  feed.  In  eight  tests  last  sea¬ 
son  the  average  net  profit  per 
acre  was  $49.96,  making  pasture 
the  best-paying  land  on  the  dairy 
farm. 

Don’t  wait  until  you  need  feed  to 
fertilize  your  pasture.  DO  IT 
NOW!  Use  500  to  600  pounds  of 
7-6-5  fertilizer  per  acre  for  early 
grazing  and  mowings  to  be  pas¬ 
tured  after  the  first  crop  is  har¬ 
vested.  To  thicken  sods  use  the 
same  amount  of  4-8-7.  Place  your 
fertilizer  order  today! 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY.,  Inc. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Baltimore  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POTASH  @3D  PAYS 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


DIBBLE’S 


SEED  FARMS 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

of  the  Highest  quality  only,  at  prices  you 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Today’s  Prices — Extra  Values 

Montana  Alfalfa . . . $11.40  per  bu. 

Grimm  Alfalfa . . . $12.90  per  bu. 

Red  Clover . . . $10.80  per  bu. 

U.  S.  Verified  of  course.  Purity,  our  test  above  99.50% 

The  Best  Grade  Obtainable 

Fancy  Alsike,  98.50%  pure....$10.20  per  bu. 
Dibble’s  Timothy  99.50%  pure  $2.75  per  bu. 

(Full  Bag,  3  bu.) _ _ _  $7.50  per  bag 

Timothy-Alsike  Natural  Mixture 

(Average  22%  Alsike) _ $3.50  per  bu. 

(Full  Bag,  3  bu.) _ _ $10.00  per  bag 

Heavyweight,  40  lb.  Seed  Oats  .65c  per  bu. 

Seed  Corn,  Germination  95%  to  98% 

7  Varieties  $1.50  per  bu. ;  4  bu.  for  $5.00 
3  Varieties  $1.75  per  bu. ;  4  bu.  for  $6.00 

State  Certified  College  In-  ~c  ten  11.  1 

spected  SEED  POTATOES  *Z-Z5  Per  150  lb-  sack 
Selected,  U.  S.  1 — $1.50  per  sack 
Catalog,  Complete  Price  List: — FREE. 
Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C 

Please  send  catalog  and  price  list. 

Name  . 

P.  O . . . 
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HIS  NEIGHBORS 

COULDN'T 
BELIEVE 


HE  IS  SATISFIED.  Mr.  Emil 
Monzeglio,  who  got  313 
crates  of  cauliflower  like 
this,  per  acre,  last  year. 
They  were  so  good  they 
brought  premium  prices. 


EMIL  MONZEGLIO’S  truck  farm  is  at  Moriches,  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island.  When  his  neighbors  saw  the  won¬ 
derful  crop  of  lima  beans  and  cauliflower  he  was  getting  they 
asked  him  what  the  yield  was.  When  he  told  them  250  bu.  of 
beans  to  the  acre  and  313  crates  of  cauliflower,  they  just  couldn’t 
believe  it.  So  he  let  them  harvest  some  of  the  crop  themselves 
and  then  they  knew.  No  wonder  they  were  surprised!  Both  his 
yields  were  more  than  twice  the  local  average. 

We’ll  let  Mr.  Monzeglio  tell  you  the  reason  for  his  crop,  in 
his  own  words.  He  writes:  "I’ve  got  to  give  Agrico  Fertilizer 
credit  for  my  fine  yields.  Three  years  ago,  I  tested  Agrico 
against  another  good  fertilizer.  There  was  as  much  difference  as 
night  and  day.  The  Agrico  piece  produced  100  bu.  more  beans 
to  the  acre.  Since  then  I’ve  used  nothing  but  Agrico.  This  year 
I  used  it  on  my  8  acres  of  beans  and  10  acres  of  cauliflower  and 
I  got  the  best  yields  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"My  beans  yielded  250  bu.  per  acre  and  my  cauliflower  313 
crates  per  acre.  These  yields  were  over  twice  the  local  average, 
and  I  got  25c  a  bushel  above  the  market  price  for  my  beans  and 
5-10c  a  crate  above  the  market  price  for  my  cauliflower. 

"My  neighbors  couldn’t  believe  I  had  such  yields  until  they 
harvested  some  of  the  crops  themselves.  I  can  thank  Agrico 
for  my  success.  It  doesn’t  cost  much  more  than  ordinary  fertilizer 
but  I’d  be  glad  to  pay  $10  a  ton’  more  for  it  if  I  had  to.” 

Reports  like  this  are  coming  in 
from  all  over  the  State.  What 
AGRICO  has  done  for  these  farmers, 
it  can  do  for  you.  We  only  ask  you 
to  try  it  this  year  and  satisfy  your¬ 
self  that  it  is  a  better  fertilizer. 

Remember  AGRICO  contains  extra 
plant  foods  and  there’s  a  brand  of 
AGRICO  for  each  crop. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  FERTILIZER  with  the  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keen  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  t.o 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 


Without  name  With  name 
and  address  and  address 


Per  Dozen.  . .  .  $1.00  $3.00 

Per  Fifty .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred.  .  6.50  8.50 

Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 
up  at  slight  additional  cost. 


These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 


withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 


To  avoid  loo ;  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 
VEGETABLE 
GROWER 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

of  5-10-5  fertilizer  will  be  satisfactory. 
If  the  lettuce  follows  a  crop  which  was 
heavily  fertilized  the  year  before,  then 
less  than  1000  pounds  will  do.  On  new¬ 
ly  cleared  muck  of  a  woody  nature, 
1000  pounds  of  0-10-10  with  a  light 
side-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
case  of  early  plantings  will  supply  the 
needs  of  the  crop. 

Carrots 

The  fertilizers  suggested  for  onions 
are  recommended  for  these  two  crops, 
with  slightly  heavier  applications. 

Potatoes 

A  broadcast  application  of  1000 
pounds  of  4-8-10  or  4-8-12  analysis, 
with  750  to  1000  pounds  of  the  same 
mixture  in  the  row  should  give  good 
results. — J.  E.  Knott,  N.  Y.  S.  College 
of  Agriculture. 


Treating  Seed  Potatoes 

A  new  plan  for  the  wholesale  treating 
of  seed  potatoes  is  described  by  County 
Agent  D.  M.  Babbitt,  which  was  success¬ 
fully  used  in  South  Jersey  last  season. 
This  community  plan  is  considered  so 
successful  and  so  unusual  that  the  ac¬ 
count  by  Mr.  Babbitt  is  printed  in  full. 

J.  Norton  Woodruff,  Deerfield,  Cumber¬ 
land  County  in  1930,  invented  a  machine 
for  the  wholesale  treatment  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  and  in  the  summer  of  1931  it  was 
used  by  9  growers  who  dipped  765  sacks 
of .  150  pounds  each  in  less  than  eight 
hours’  time.  In  describing  the  process, 
Mr.  Babbitt  states  that  the  §eed  was 
brought  out  of  storage  and  transferred  to 
the  community  dipping  center  by  truck. 
The  truck  was  backed  up  to  the  seed 
treatment  machine  and  the  potatoes  run 
through  the  disinfecting  solution  about 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  dumped. 

The  man  on  the  truck  with  the  150 
pound  sacks  that  had  been  brought  out  of 
storage  usually  had  a  boy  to  open  the 
sacks,  after  which  they  are  poured  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  hopper  of  the  seed 
treating  machine.  The  whole  operation  re¬ 
quires  the  aid  of  four  men  and  one  boy. 
At  the  back  of  the  machine  were  two 
men  who  took  away  the  dipped  seed  in 
five-eights  baskets  after  which  they  were 
loaded  on  the  truck  and  taken  to  the 
growers’  farm  where  the  potatoes  were 
cut  for  planting. 

The  volume  of  the  solution  in  the  seed 
treatment  tank  is  kept  up  by  adding  ad¬ 
ditional  disinfectant  while  the  process  is 
going  on.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four 
hours’  treatment  the  entire  solution  is 
dumped  to  get  rid  of  the  mud  that  ac¬ 
cumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

After  working  a  day  on  the  community 
basis,  Mr.  Woodruff  took  the  machine 
home  and  treated  his  own  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  seed.  The  potatoes  treated  in  this 
manner  was  used  for  the  seed  crop, 
which  was  grown  in  Salem  and  Cumber¬ 
land  counties  last  summer. 

As  a  result  of  developing  a  successful 
seed  treating  machine,  Mr.  Woodruff  has 
sold  two  others,  into  which  he  has  built 
new  features  that  have  increased  their 
capacity  and  made  them  more  durable. 


Potato  Notes 

PLANT  only  good  seed,  using  1-ounce 
pieces  dropped  approximately  11 
inches  apart.  Planting  at  greater  dis¬ 
tances  will  prove  to  be  too  costly  this 
year.  Treat  seed  potatoes  infected  with 
scab  or  rhizoctonia. 

Overhaul  the  planter  and  have  all 
parts  in  working  order.  This  will  aid 
in  obtaining  the  good  stands  necessary 
for  bumper  yields. 

Largest  potato  yields  will  be  obtained 
where  the  fertilizer  is  applied  two  to 
three  inches  from  the  seed  piece  and 
on  the  same  or  a  slightly  lower  plane. 

Cultivate  deeply  and  close  to  the 
plants  early  in  the  season,  but  keep  the 
cultivator  away  from  the  roots  as  the 
season  advances.  Close,  deep  cultivation 
later  in  the  season  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

Start  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  when  the  plants  are  six  to  eight 
inches  high  and  make  applications 
every  week  or  ten  days.  Twenty  years’ 
tests  have  proved  spraying  to  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  practice. 
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9UST  ask  a  Burrell  user 
why  it  is  so  easy  for 
him  to  produce  clean 
milk!  He’ll  show  you  the 
newBurrell  MouthPiece! 
Asingie  piece  of  solid  rub¬ 
ber!  Nothing  to  take 
apart — nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  Let  it  help  you  to 
meet  the  requirements  of 
dairy  inspectors.  Single 
and  double  units.  Single 
tube.  Write  for  catalog. 


Cherry-Burrell  Corp .,  27  Albany  St. .Little  Falls, N.Y. 
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It  Milks  the  Cows  C/een 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers  —  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains 
Write  to-day  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly. 

500— -63c  1000— 98c  3000 — $2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  - TIFTON.  fiA. 


You  Can  Have  Vegetables  S^thiSSt  “i 

field  grown  plants  than  with  hot-bed  plants.  Write  for 
booklet  describing  various  plants  and  naming  low  prices. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  college  as  the  best  for  growing  good  seed  potatoes. 

H.  L.  H0DNETT  &  SONS.  FILLMORE.  NEW  YORK 


Frostproof  Cabbage  ^T,sn’d6°,ci 

Tomato,  $1.00,  1000.  Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


My  English- Welch  Shepherds  mtera- 

gent  heel  drivers.  Two  mdnths  old  puppies  Males  $8.00 
— Females  $4  00.  C.O.D.  Healthy  farm  raised  stock. 

LEO  H.  BARNUM.  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


p rofft" Ra is h pn  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits  &  Cocker 

QnoninI  — Quality  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

opamei  UOgS  v  s  KENYON,  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


English  Shepherd  Pups  from  Heel  Driving 
Stock.  E  A.  BRAWN,  Chester,  Vermont 


Shptland  ,or  Children.  Send  10c  for  i'los- 

kjueiittmi  r  onneLtratecl  f0]rter.  prjCP  ngt  and  photo. 

W.  W.  Hendricks’  Shetland  Pony  Ranch.  Canfield.  Ohio 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  c-oss. 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  nigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  CO  D 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


SWINE 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  he  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &.  Chester 
3-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 

All  stock  healthy  and  rugged  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX  BOX  149.  WOBURN.  MASS 


Don’t  Let  Your  Acciden 
insurance  Policy  Run  Oui 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re 
suits.  Try  one. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  12,  1932 
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Lack  of  Records-A  Dairyman’s  Problem 


ONE  of  the  big  production  problems 
which  is  now  facing  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  lack  of  milk  and  butterfat 
production  records  on  98  percent  of  our 
New  York  dairy  farms. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  there 
were  on  New  York  farms  January  1, 
1932,  1,411,000  cows.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  in  dairy  record  keeping 
services  49,153  cows.  These  services  in¬ 
cluded  the  official  and  semi-official 
testing,  the  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  and  the  dairy  record  clubs. 
Using  the^e  figures  and  computing  the 
percentage,  we  have  about  3.5  percent 
of  the  New  York  cows  in  record 
service. 

Just  why  is  this  lack  of  dairy  records 
on  New  York  dairy  farms  such  a  pro¬ 
blem  for  the  dairy  industry?  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  finding  ourselves 
heavily  stocked  with  cows.  They  tell 
us  that  we  have  6  percent  more  cows 
on  dairy  farms  than  we  had  back  in 
January  1930.  Many  of  these  cows 
which  were  raised  a  few  years  ago  and 
which  are  now  in  production  never  can 
be  profitable.  They  were  raised  in 
many  cases  from  dams  of  unknown 
production  and  sired  by  grade  bulls. 
What  can  we  expect  from  many  of 
these  individuals  which  we  now  have  to 
work  with? 

My  idea  is  that  if  we  had  had  more 
records  on  our  cows  back  in  1927- 
1930  a  large  share  of  these  inferior  ani¬ 
mals  would  never  have  been  raised. 
The  milk  and  butterfat  records  of  their 
dams  would  have  discouraged  any 
dairyman  from  raising  their  off-spring. 

Know  Your  Cows 

In  any  direction  which  we  may  go 
we  are  confronted  with  this  great  bar¬ 
rier,  “no  production  records.”  We 
might  say  that  the  proper  course  for 
any  dairyman  to  take  at  present  would 
be  to  determine  to  his  own  satisfaction 
the  kind  of  cows  which  he  has  to  work 
with.  This  may  seem  a  simple  thing  to 
find  out  but  it  isn’t  so  easy  a  matter 
after  all,  unless  some  records  have 
been  kept. 

At  the  State  Fair  last  fall  there  was 
a  cow  guessing  contest  in  one  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  booths.  Dairymen  were 
invited  to  estimate  the  production  of 
milk  and  butterfat  of  two  cows  which 
were  on  display.  This  contest  showed 
how  inaccurate  even  experienced  dairy¬ 
men  were  in  estimating  the  production 
of  these  two  cows.  They  were  just  or¬ 
dinary  cows  too,  from  the  same  herd 
with  almost  identical  feeding  and  care. 

This  lack  of  dairy  records  on  so 
large  a  percentage  of  our  dairy  farms 
is  bound  to  be  a  factor  in  retarding 
the  return  of  normal  times  in  the  dairy 
business.  Every  dairyman  knows  that 
he  should  carefully  cull  his  herd  of  low 
producers  and  unprofitable  cows  but 
how  is  he  to  do  it  accurately  without 
some  records  of  milk  and  butterfat 
production  to  guide  him  in  his  judg¬ 
ment? 

Right  now  we  should  be  carefully 
culling  our  herds  but  reports  indicate 
that  dairymen  are  not  doing  it.  This 
may  be  partially  due  to  the  plentiful 
supply  of  roughage  on  farms  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  prices  for  shipper 
cows,  but  I  also  believe  it  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  dairymen  do  not  have 
any  records  on  their  cows.  They  are 
not  sure  which  of  their  cows  are  the 
low  producers  and  unprofitable  ones. 
The  whole  dairy  industry  must  suffer 
as  a  result. 

Feeding  Properly 

Another  problem  confronting  dairy¬ 
men  because  of  their  lack  of  produc¬ 
tion  records  is  this  question  of  dairy 
feeding.  Many  dairymen  have  asked 
what  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in 
the  feeding  of  their  cows?  Shall  they 
feed  grain  to  their  cows  or  shall  they 
not? 

The  proper  answer  to  this  question 
again  reverts  to  the  question  of  dairy 
record  keeping.  The  man  who  has  re¬ 


cords  of  milk  and  butterfat  production 
on  his  individual  cows,  can  answer  this 
question  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He 
knows  which  of  his  cows  will  respond 
to  grain  feeding  and  which  ones  will 
not.  With  his  records  he  knows  which 
cows  deserve  grain  and  which  do  not. 
As  long  as  one  can  get  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  for  an  extra  pound  of 
grain,  it  is  still  good  business  to  feed 
grain.  The  whole  question  is  in  know¬ 
ing  this.  Records  of  milk,  butterfat  and 
grain  must  be  kept. 

We  have  stated  that  only  about  two 
men  in  every  hundred  are  now  keeping 
records  through  the  well  established 
and  recognized  services  of  the  state. 
Is  this  situation  to  continue  or  will  we 
see  a  gradual  turn  toward  more  dairy 
records?  The  services  are  still  availa¬ 
ble  and  every  dairyman  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  avail  himself  of  them.  The 
farm  bureaus  will  be  pleased  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  dairy  herd  improvement  as¬ 
sociation  or  the  dairy  record  club 
plans.  The  dairy  record  club  is  the 
“mail  order”  type.  Both  services  are 
valuable  and  each  serves  a  definite 
purpose.  Any  dairyman  who  joins  will 
be  pleased  with  the  results. 

— C.  G.  Bradt. 


Milk  Test  Varies 

Does  a  cow’s  milk  vary  in  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  from  day  to  day  enough  to  make  any 
serious  difference  in  a  monthly  test? 

YOU  of  course  know  that  a  cow’s 
milk  gradually  becomes  richer  as 
the  animal  reaches  maturity  and  that 
a  high  test  will  be  obtained  during  the 
first  week  of  the  lactation  period,  and 
that  as  a  cow  nears  the  end  of  her  lac¬ 
tation  period,  her  milk  gradually  be¬ 
comes  richer.  Aside  from  these  long¬ 
time  changes  there  is  a  possibility  that 
an  individual’s  milk  may  vary  .2  or  .3  % 
between  milkings. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  day  to 
day  variation  are  simple  but  all  have 
more  or  less  effect.  If  the  time  between 
milkings  is  unequal,  milk  tests  higher 
following  the  short  period.  Most 
cows  also  test  higher  in  cold  weather. 
If  all  the  milk  is  not  drawn  a  lowered 
test  results.  Exposure  reduces  the  test. 
Irregularity  in  feeding,  milking  or 
handling  will  reduce  the  test  as  will 
too  much  exercise. 

When  animals  are  tested  once  a 
month  the  law  of  averages  will  pro¬ 
bably  take  care  of  any  daily  variation 
so  that  the  estimate  for  the  entire 
year  is  sufficiently  accurate. 


When  You  Buy  an  Electric 
Milk  Cooler 

HE  mildest  winter  many  of  us  re¬ 
member  has  added  one  more  pro¬ 
blem  to  those  which  dairymen  already 
have.  Until  very  recently,  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  numerous  shipping  plants 
were  without  an  adequate  supply  of  ice 
to  last  them  during  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  More  recently,  colder  weather  in 
some  upstate  sections  has  improved 
the  situation  and  some  ice  has  been 
cut.  Reports  come  to  us  of  dairymen 
who  have  harvested  ice  as  thin  as  five 
or  six  inches  which  adds  to  the  labor 
and  is  not  likely  to  keep  as  well  as  it 
would  if  it  were  ten  or  twelve  inches 
thick. 

One  result  of  the  mild  winter  has 
been  a  decision  on  the  part  of  many 
dairymen  to  solve  the  problem  by  buy¬ 
ing  milk  cooling  tanks  with  artificial 
refrigeration.  Some  men  have  in¬ 
tended  to  buy  such  coolers  but 
have  been  putting  it  off  with  the  idea 
that  milk  coolers  might  be  improved 
or  prices  lowered.  The  short  supply  of 
ice  this  winter  has  been  just  enough 
to  decide  them  to  buy. 

The  experience  of  dairy  farmers  us¬ 
ing  milk  coolers  with  automatic  re¬ 
frigeration  has  been  very  satisfactory 
for  the  most  part,  inasmuch  as  the 
labor  and  time  involved  in  handling  ice 


is  eliminated.  We  understand  that  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  not  only 
in  the  construction  of  the  milk  tanks 
but  also  in  the  refrigerating  unit  as 
well. 

Salesmen  for  these  milk  coolers 
have  naturally  seen  an  opportunity  to 
increase  their  sales.  The  one  point  in 
the  situation  which  causes  us  concern 
is  a  report  that  many  dairymen  are 
buying  milk  coolers  which  will 
almost  certainly  result  in  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  Some,  we  are  informed,  are  too 
small  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm 
on  which  they  are  sold.  The  man  who 
buys  a  four-can  outfit  for  four  can  pro¬ 
duction  is  making  a  mistake.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  salesmen  neither 
understand  refrigeration  nor  dairy¬ 
ing,  but  are  interested  solely  in  mak¬ 
ing  sales.  It  is  also  reported  that  some 
outfits  are  not  constructed  of  material 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  give  the  long 
life  which  the  money  invested  would 
warrant. 

We  are  taking  this  opportunity  to 
urge  subscribers  who  intend  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  electric  cooler  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  necessary  to  inform 
themselves  fully  as  to  the  type  of 
cooler  that  will  best  fit  their  needs.  If 
you  are  interested  and  care  to  write  to 
American  Agriculturist,  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  information  along  this 
line. 


A  cow  can  make  use  of  four  and  a 
quarter  tons  of  silage  in  a  year,  judg¬ 
ing  by  records  of  twenty  Medina 
County,  Ohio  farmers  for  five  years, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  grain,  hay,  and 
pasture. 

*  *  * 

Check  up  on  the  freshening  dates  for 
cows.  They  should  have  at  least  six 
weeks’  dry  period  with  an  abundance 
of  good  feed.  Cheaper  milk  production 
will  be  the  reward. 

*  *  * 

The  feeding  value  of  barley  is  higher 
than  that  of  oats,  pound  for  pound. 


for 


In  a  Unadilla  Silo  you  get  not  just 
a  collection  of  lumber,  hoops  and 
splines,  roof  boards  and  anchor 
cables.  With  theUnadilla  you  get  a 
scientifically  engineered  structure 
to  make  and  store  silage  perfectly. 
Well  made  parts  come  assembled 
ready  toput  together  without  tink¬ 
ering  or  fitting.  Features  that  save 
expense  and  time;  Safety  and  ease 
of  use  for  yourself  or  hired  help; 
a  structure  designed  to  endure  for 
many  years  and  withstand  strong 
wind,  fierce  frost  and  torrid  sun. 
And  with  the  Unadilla  comes  an 
interest  and  service  with  a  record 
of  nearly  25  years  behind  the  first 
Unadilla  built. 

Send  today  for  big  catalog.  Low  prices 
and  extra  discount  offer  for  early  orders. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Send  No  Money — C.  O.  D. — Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500— 63c  1000— 98c  3000 — $2.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  •  T1FT0N,  GA. 


DAI  RYLE  A 


Urie 

SKIM  MILK 


THEY  CANT  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 


DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  it  especially  recommended  by 
feedins  authorities  for  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  call 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  ej$ 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  A*, 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it.  If  not,  order  direct  fro* 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairylca 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 


For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TODAY 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Name 


Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 

AA 


Address^. 


My  feed  dealer  is_ 
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LAMENESS 
SLOW  UP  HORSES? 
Reach  for  ABSORBINE 


Qnick-acting  Absorbine  gets  results 
when  heavy  work  threatens  lameness, 
lay-ups,  costly  delays.  Brings  speedy 
relief  for  stiff,  sore,  swollen  muscles  and 
tendons.  Prompt  healing  aid  for  cuts, 
bruises.  No  blisters,  no  lost  hair.  Horses 
can  work.  A  little  goes  far.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists’ — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Choice  Alfalfa 


in  car  lots  at  present  day  prices 

I.C. Hawkins, Herald  Sq., Syracuse  N.Y 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


BUY  A  HOLSTEIN  BULL  Z7l  lIr%dX 

Ormsby  whose  dam  and  six  maternal  dams  average  i% 
fat.  Special  prices  during  March  on  all  ages  from 
serviceable  age  to  calves. 

F.  H.  THOMSON  &  SON,  HOLLAND  PATENT,  N.  Y. 


Two  Cars  Choice  New  York  State  Cows 

and  big  heifers.  Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  fresh,  close 
up  and  heavy  springers.  All  fine  individuals,  real  dair\ 
type  Also  car  of  heifers  bred  to  freshen  next  fall 
Priced  to  sell  for  cash. 

0.  J.  WARD  &  SON  CANDOR,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


*  j  'rt  or  nrAnliftyQrc  3-4  qt.  Dogs  soon  fresh.  One 
I  oggenourgs.  buck.  T  Herrick,  Ames,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Pigs  for  Sale ! 

$3.50  each  Express  Paid 

Big  type  Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  OIC 
crossed — 7-8  wks.  old.  Ship  any  number  C  O  D.  Our 
pigs  have  the  size.  Quality  and  breeding.  For  service  and 
good  pigs  give  us  a  trial.  Vaccination  25c  if  needed. 

WILLIAM  GABRIEL.  LEXINGTON.  MASS.  R.F.D 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back 
Chester  &  O.I.C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
cross  or  Berkshire  &  O.I.C.  cross  pigs  7-8  weeks 
old  $2,75  each.  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


Top  Quality  ¥^a 

S  Your  Moneys  W'-rth  95 

Dailey  Stock  Farm  I 
Lexington,  Mass  &  E 
Tel.  1085 

6-8  wks.  old.  $3.00  each;  8-10  wks  old,  $3.25  each 
12  wks.  extras  $4.00  each 

Shoats  60-75  lbs.  $8;  nice  young  Boars  100  lbs  $12  each 

Will  carefully  crate  and  ship  any  number  0.0  D.  on 
approval.  Express  paid  on  6  pigs  or  more.  Write  today 
and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  You  may  a<s  well 
have  the  best. 


PIGS  "  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  while; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel  0230 


Time  Well  Spent  — 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
miik  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

3%. 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producer* 

• 

Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.69 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.35 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.36 

2B 

Cond  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  ... 

1 .56 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder  ... 

Hard  Cheese 

1.35 

1.15 

c 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations 

on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  (he  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  .dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average 


Butter  Fractionally  Lower 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Higher  than  extra _ 

Extra  (92sc.)  _ 

84-91  score  . . 

Lower  Grades _ _ _ _ 


Mar.  5,  Feb.  27,  Mar.  7, 
1932  1932  1931 

22%  -22%  23  -23%  29%-29% 
21%  22  Vi  28% 

20% -21%  2l%-22%  24% -28% 
19  -20%  19  -21  23  -24 


The  butter  maarket  closed  on  March 
5  fractionally  lower  than  the  close  on 
the  Saturday  previous.  We  have  had 
a  week  of  nervousness,  uncertainty 
and  fluctuating  prices.  Last  week’s 
advance  was  too  good  to  be  true.  It 
attracted  a  lot  of  butter  this  way  from 
other  distributing  centers.  As  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  it  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  clear  the  arrivals. 

On  Monday,  February  29,  the  mar¬ 
ket  opened  rather  weak  with  prices 
showing  a  quarter  cent  decline  com¬ 
pared  with  those  prevailing  on  Febru¬ 
ary  27.  The  reduction  failed  to  at¬ 
tract  buyers  and  weakness  continued 
on  Tuesday,  March  1.  Even  at  that 
there  was  no  speculative  demand  and 
buyers  were  taking  only  enough  but¬ 
ter  to  meet  their  daily  requirements. 
On  Wednesday,  March  2,  the  situation 
was  unchanged  with  creamery  extras 
holding  at  22c.  Thursday  was  another 
hard  day  and  before  the  close  pressure 
to  sell  increased  to  the  extent  that 
some  lots  of  creamery  extras  were  let 
go  at  21 94  c.  The  easy  tone  contin¬ 
ued  on  Friday  and  21  %c  became  the 
inside  figure  on  92  score  butter.  tl 
was  at  that  level  that  the  market 
closed  on  March  5. 

On  March  4  the  ten  big  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
approximately  8,315,000  pounds  of 
butter.  On  the  same  week  day  last 
year  they  reported  holdings  totaling 
17,874,000  pounds.  From  February  26 
to  March  4  storage  stocks  in  the  ten 
cities  were  reduced  slightly  over  700,- 
000  pounds.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  almost  2,000,000  pounds 
came  out  of  storage  in  the  same  cities. 


No  Change  In  Cheese 


STATE  FLATS  Mar.  5,  Feb.  27,  Mar.  7, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy _ I2%-I4  l2'/2-!4  16-17 

Fresh  Average _  -11%  ||% 

Held  Fancy -  l6'/2-l8'/2  16%- 18  21-22% 

Held  Average _ 


There  has  been  no  substantial 
change  in  the  cheese  market  since  last 
week,  at  least  as  far  as  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  extra  fancy  lots  of  sum¬ 
mer  made  State  cheese  are  working 
out  above  top  quotations,  but  these  are 
in  a  small  way.  From  the  opening  of 
the  market  on  February  29  markets 
were  a  little  irregular  at  first  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  with  firmer  advances  from 
the  West  we  might  see  a  change  but 
irregularities  from  day  to  day  made 
any  improvement  impossible.  Prices 
continued  to  cover  a  wide  range. 

Of  late  the  out-of-storage  movement 
has  been  extremely  disappointing. 
From  February  26  to  the  close  of  the 
first  week  in  March,  41,000  pounds  of 
cheese  came  out  of  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports.  During  the  same  period  last 
yeara  the  out-of-storage  movement 
was  over  450,000  pounds. 


Egg  Market  Still  in  Bad  Shape 


Mar.  5. 

Feb.  27, 

Mar.  7, 

1932 

1932 

1931 

NEARBY  WHITES 

Specials.  46  lbs.&  up 

1 9  %  -  2 1 

21-23 

25%-26% 

Standards,  44-45  lbs. 

18  -18% 

19-20% 

24 

Mediums  40  lbs . 

17  -19 

18-19% 

2 1  % -23% 

Lower  grades  . 

1 6  %  - 1 7  % 

18-18% 

21 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEfiRBY  BROWNS 

Specie!  packs  . 

16  -18 

17-20 

24  -26 

Standards  . . 

15% 

16-16% 

22  -23% 

Anyone  who  can  see  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  egg  market  for  the  past 
week  must  be  looking  through  field 


glasses.  As  far  as  we  could  see  the 
market  was  terrible.  In  the  first  place 
it  appears  that  the  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  as  yet  does  not  know  what 
grades  it  wants  to  establish,  which 
fact  continues  to  keep  the  market  up 
in  the  air.  They  have  again  changed 
their  grades  and  in  the  shuffle  nearby 
hennery  whites  lost  a  couple  of  cents. 
If  they  would  only  cut  out  their  fuss¬ 
ing,  get  down  to  business  and  throw 
out  some  of  the  rotten  eggs  that  are 
being  palmed  off  on  consumers  as 
freshly  laid  goods,  the  better  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  for  the  egg  trade.  Recently 
the  trade  has  uncovered  through  close 
inspection,  flagrant  violations  of  the 
grading  rules.  Instead  of  taking  a  lot 
of  these  poor  eg s  off  the  market  they 
have  been  allowed  to  clutter  the  street 
and  be  offered  at  ridculously  low 
prices. 

The  new  grades  established  on 
March  1  have  now  been  so  changed 
that  they  represent  very  closely  some 
of  the  old  grades.  Hennery  specials, 
weighing  46  pounds  and  up,  are  now 
substantially  the  same  as  the  old 
grade  of  “nearby  closely  selected  ex¬ 
tras,”  except  a  slightly  greater  color 
allowance.  White  standards  is  a  grade 
fully  equal  in  weight  to  the  old  grade 
of  “average  extras.”  Mediums  include 
first  and  extra  firsts  and  of  course 
lower  grades  are  the  same  old  “lower 
grades.”  Obviously,  we  still  have  the 
premium  class  in  which  certain  con¬ 
tracting  jobbers  pay  for  fancy  Jerseys 
and  other  close  nearbys  of  fancy  qual¬ 
ity  a  premium  of  one  to  two  cents  over 
top  quotations. 

On  March  4  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  slightly  over  200,000 
cases  of  eggs  in  storage.  At  the  same 
time  last  year  they  held  approximately 
260,000  cases.  From  February  6  to 
the  first  week  end  of  March  23,000 
cases  of  eggs  came  out  of  storage. 
During  the  same  time  last  year  37,000 
cases  came  out. 

Live  Poultry 


Mar.  5,  Feb.  27,  Mar.  7, 


FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  _ 

16-18 

21 

21 

Leghorn 

17-19 

20-21 

17-19 

CHICKENS 

Colored  _ 

17-24 

20-24 

24-29 

Leghorn  _ 

18 

18 

21-23 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

15-25 

15-25 

30-40 

Leghorn  _ 

20-23 

18-21 

35-37 

Old  Roosters _ 

10 

10 

15-16 

Canons  . . 

25-28 

25-28 

38-42 

Turkeys  . . 

20-25 

15-30 

25-40 

Ducks,  Nearby _ 

17-21 

17-21 

24-27 

Geese  . . 

14-15 

14-15 

16 

The  week  ending  March  5  turned  out 
to  be  a  big  disappointment  but  after  a 
more  or  less  promising  opening  the 
situation  looked  good  on  February  29. 
However,  it  was  felt  early  in  the  week 
that  heavy  fowls  were  going  to  cause 
trouble.  The  demand  has  been  for 
light  weight  stuff  and  as  is  usually  the 
case  a  large  proportion  of  the  arrivals 
consisted  of  heavy  birds.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  colored  stock  suffered  heavily 
toward  the  close.  On  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  colored  fowls  opened  at  20c. 
Slaughter  houses  had  cleared  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  end  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  and  the  situation  looked  bright. 
On  Tuesday  a  little  weakness  crept  in 
and  some  birds  sold  at  19c,  others  held 
at  20c.  A  top  heavy  situation  con¬ 
tinued  on  Wednesday  and  concessions 
were  being  offered.  On  Thursday, 
March  3,  we  had  the  calm  before  the 
storm.  On  Friday  values  broke  sharply 
and  heavy  colored  fowls  dropped  to  16c 
while  light  colored  fowls  brought  18c. 
Leghorn  fowls  declined  in  price  in 
sympathy  with  the  colored  stock 
bringing  17c  to  19c,  but  they  sold 
readily.  It  looks  as  though  the  week 
ending  March  12  is  going  to  find  much 
the  same  situation  existing,  whereas 
the  week  following  may  see  a  better 
market  for  heavy  colored  fowls. 

Rock  broilers  opened  up  good  early 
in  the  week  selling  up  to  27c  but  to¬ 
ward  the  close  demand  became  more 
selective.  Buying  has  been  on  a  strict¬ 
ly  quality  basis.  A  lot  of  birds  out  of 
condition  have  brought  very  low  prices. 
Some  Rock  broilers  sold  as  low  as  12c. 

No  Change  in  Hay 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  hay 
market  since  our  last  report,  although 
receipts  have  been  light,  supplies  were 
sufficient  to  meet  a  very  irregular  de¬ 
mand  which  caused  a  slightly  easier 


tone  to  prevail.  Very  little  No.  1  tim¬ 
othy  has  been  arriving,  most  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  being  from  No.  2  down  to  sam¬ 
ple  in  small  bales.  At  the  close  there 
appeared  to  be  no  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Even  State  alfalfa  was  dull,  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  being  quoted  at  $17  to  $19 
per  ton.  Timothy  was  quoted  at  $12 
to  $18,  depending  on  grade.  Grass  and 
clover  mixtures  $10  to  $17;  sample  hay 
$9  to  $11;  oat  straw  $11;  rye  $19  to 
$20. 

Philadelphia  reports  timothy  hay 
bringing  anywhere  from  $10  to  $16- 
rye  straw  $13  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat 
straw  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

Boston  reports  a  weak  hay  market. 
Accumulations  are  heavy  following 
supplies  far  in  excess  of  the  small  de¬ 
mand.  No  changes  have  been  made  in 
official  quotations,  but  receivers  are 
making  very  liberal  concessions,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  market  that  is  impossible 
to  report  as  far  as  official  ’quotations 
are  concerned. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Mar.  5, 

Feb.  27. 

Mar.  7, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.61% 

.61% 

.83 

Corn,  (May) . . __ 

.40% 

.39% 

.66% 

Oats.  (May) . 

.25% 

.25 

.32% 

CASH  GRAINS 
iAt  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2,  Red _ 

.74% 

.75% 

.92% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel 

.50% 

.49% 

.80 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.36 

.35% 

.43 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  _ 

18.50 

18.50 

22.50 

Spring  Bran  ..  _ 

16.50 

16.00 

20.50 

Hard  Bran  . . . . 

18.00 

18.00 

22.50 

Standard  Miris 

15.50 

15.00 

19.50 

Soft  W.  Mids 

18.50 

18.00 

24.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

16.50 

15.50 

21.50 

Red  Don 

17.00 

16.00 

22.50 

Wh.  Hominv 

16.50 

16.50 

25.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

16.00 

15.50 

25.50 

Corn  Meal  .  _ 

16.50 

16.50 

26.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

15.50 

15.50 

29.75 

Gluten  Meal . 

22.50 

22.50 

31.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

18.50 

18.75 

30.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . .  _ 

19.50 

19.75 

32.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.50 

20.75 

33.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 
Beet  PuId  . 

31.50 

21.00 

31.00 

21.00 

33.00 

The  above  Quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots.  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  tor  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Steers  in  moderate  supply, 
Better  grades  steady  to  strong.  Med¬ 
ium  kinds  slow  about  steady.  Good 
1,036  to  1,069  pounds  yearlings,  $7.75 
to  $8;  Good  1,408  to  1,546  pounds  fed 
steers,  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Medium  kinds 
$5.80  to  $6.60.  Cows  and  bulls  steady 
to  strong.  Good  weighty  stable  fed 
cows  up  to  $4.15.  Common  to  medium 
$3  to  $3.75.  Low  cutters  and  cutters, 
$1.25  to  $2.75.  Bulk  cutter  to  medium 
bulls  $2.50  to  $3.50,  few  $3.75. 

VEALERS — In  liberal  supply,  slow, 
50c  to  $2  lower.  Bulk  good  to  choice 
nearby  vealers  $7.50  to  $8.50.  Top 
$9.50  early.  Medium  $5  to  $7  includ¬ 
ing  southerns  from  $5  to  $5.50.  Cull 
lightweights  down  to  $2.50. 

HOGS — In  light  supply,  steady.  Good 
to  choice  140  to  210  pounds  averages 
$4.50  to  $4.75.  Common  and  medium 
light  weights  and  weighty  hogs  down 
to  $3.25. 

LAMBS— In  light  supply,  slow  and 
weak  to  25c  lower.  Bulk  good  and 
choice  76  to  87  pounds  New  York  fed 
western  lambs  $7.25  to  $7.40.  Good, 
New  York  State  lambs,  $6.50  to  $7. 
No  sheep  offered. 

RABBITS — Domestic  dressed,  re¬ 
ceipts  moderate,  demand  light  12c  to 
18c  per  pound.  Domestic  live,  receipts 
liberal,  trading  slow,  carry-overs  daily 
Market  irregular  at  10c  to  15c  per 
pound. 

In  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Market 

The  apple  market  was  irregular  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  March.  Some  of 
the  leading  varieties  experienced 
slightly  broader  trade.  All  kinds  of 
apples  of  inferior  quality  however, 
have  failed  to  clear  and  are  in  accu¬ 
mulation. 

Long  Island  potatoes  show  a  little 
improvement,  with  No.  l’s  in  150 
pound  sacks  advancing  to  a  range  of 
$1.75  to  $2.15.  Maines  are  moving  a 
little  slowly,  although  accumulations  in 
the  yards  have  been  cut  down  appre¬ 
ciably,  Maines  in  150  pound  sacks  are 
now  quoted  at  $1.40  to  $1.60.  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  are  quoted  at  $4.50  per 
barrel.  How  growers  can  afford  it,  is 
a  mystery  when  you  consider  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  handling  after 
the  potatoes  leave  the  field. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


' The  Credit  Situation  --  Federal  Road  Bill  --  'The  Milk  Situation 


1-)  RESIDENT  HOOVER  has  signed 
X  the  Glass-Steagall  bill  which  makes 
additional  credit  available  to  7,600 
banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
It  is  expected  that  this  additional 
credit  may  have  an  important  effect 
on  business  stimulation. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  that 
federal  funds  have  been  made  available 
so  that  farmers,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  can  make  loans  for  putting  in 
their  crops.  We  are  informed  that  this 
is  to  be  handled  through  regional  offi¬ 
ces  and  county  committees  which  will 
doubtless  be  headed  up  through  county, 
farm  bureau  managers.  Applications 
for  loans  are  to  be  passed  on  by  this 
local  committee  before  they  are  for¬ 
warded  to  Washington.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  the  procedure  of  applying 
for  a  loan  is  being  prepared  and  will 
be  available  soon  through  the  county 
loan  committees.  We  plan  to  keep  you 
informed  on  this  matter. 

New  York  Bills  Will  Probably  Pass 

In  New  York  State  the  credit  bills 
which  would  enable  local  associations 
to  be  set  up,  to  make  available  funds 
from  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank, 
have  not  yet  been  passed.  You  will 
find  a  discussion  of  these  bills  on  page 
6  of  this  issue. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  bills  was 
held  March  2  before  the  Senate  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee.  Feed  dealers  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  legislation  had  a 
number  of  representatives  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.  The  net  result  was  that  several 
amendments  were  written  into  the  bills 
which  satisfied  some  of  their  objec¬ 
tions  without  changing  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bills.  The  bills  have  been 
reported  out  of  committee  and  at  this 
time  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  enacted  into  the  law. 


Now  Harder  to  Import  Cows 
With  Abortion 

Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  recently  issued  a  ruling  effec¬ 
tive  April  1  that  will  make  it  more 
difficult  to  bring  into  this  State  some 
of  the  cows  that  have  previously  had 
free  entrance.  The  ruling  is  briefly  to 
the  effect  that  the  cows  brought  into 
the  State  must  either  come  from  herds 
certified  to  be  free  from  contagious 
abortion  or  must  have  been  tested 
within  30  days  for  this  disease.  With 
the  exception  of  animals  for  feeding 
or  slaughter  purposes,  other  animals 
that  have  not  been  tested  will  have  to 
be  quarantined  for  30  days  and  tested 
for  abortion.  We  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  will  welcome  this  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  State  Department. 


to  be  successful  in  selling  milk,  must 
be  able  to  get  united  action  from  all 
of  its  members,  which  means  a  definite, 
binding  contract,  a  point  which  is  not 
at  present  provided  in  the  Rutland  plan. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  bottled  milk  being  sold  from 
stores  as  low  as  IV2  to  8  cents  per 
quart.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  prices  to  producers  when  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations  are  forced  to  meet 
this  kind  of  competition. 

In  the  country  production  is  lower 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  League  dair¬ 
ies,  and  probably  the  same  figures 
would  apply  to  all  dairies,  are  produc¬ 
ing  six  pounds  per  dairy  per  day  less 
than  they  were  last  year.  League  offi¬ 
cials  report  that  this  may  be  partially 
due  to  recommendations  by  them  that 
dairymen  have  fewer  animals  freshen 
during  the  months  of  December,  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  February. 


4-H  Club  Members  Again  to 
Raise  Pheasants 

Conservation  Commissioner  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  has  announced  that 
4-H  Club  members  will  again  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  pheasant  eggs  by  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department  and  will  be  paid 
for  pheasants  which  they  succeed  in 
raising  to  maturity.  There  was  much 
interest  in  this  project  last  year  and 
many  inquiries  have  come  to  us  ask¬ 
ing  whether  the  plan  would  be  contin¬ 
ued.  The  program  is  under  way  where¬ 
by  youngsters  in  counties  having  no 
organized  4-H  work  may  take  advant¬ 
age  of  the  offer. 


Egg  Grades  Revised 

Many  of  our  readers  know  that 
grades  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  have 
been  revised.  We  recently  asked 
George  Royce,  acting  director  of  the 
New  York  City  office  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
his  opinion  on  these  grades.  He  replied 
that  as  soon  as  things  become  settled 
he  believes  they  will  work  out  to  the 
benefit  of  shippers. 

The  grade  formerly  called  “closely 
selected  heavies”  is  comparable  to  the 
new  grade  of  “white  specials.”  These 
must  have  a  minimum  average  weight 
of  46  pounds  to  the  case,  while  the  old 
grade  of  “average  extras”  compares  to 
the  present  grade  o  f  “standards” 
which  must  have  an  average  weight 
of  45  pounds  to  the  case  with  no  case 
under  44  pounds. 

The  result  of  the  change,  according 
to  Mr.  Royce,  is  likely  to  be  that  good 
eggs  will  receive  a  better  price,  while 
poor  eggs  will  receive  even  a  poorer 


price  than  formerly  on  the  market.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  our  readers  to 
watch  even  more  carefully  than  before 
the  quality  of  the  eggs  they  ship. 


Jewish  Agricultural  Society 
Reports 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  has 
just  issued  its  32nd  annual  report.  This 
Society  has  done  some  excellent  work  , 
and  now  reports  that  while  Jewish 
farmers  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
depression,  there  is  little  evidence  to 
show  that  they  are  deserting  their 
farms. 

The  Society’s  Farm  Loan  Depart¬ 
ment  had,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  granted  nearly  11,000 
loans,  totaling  close  to  $7,000,000. 

The  Farm  Settlement  Department 
has,  since  the  War,  found  farms  for 
1,225  families,  and  since  it  was  start¬ 
ed,  has  found  farm  employment  for 
over  17,000  young  men. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Erie  and 
Niagara  sheep  breeders  association, 
Akron,  Niagara  County,  was  decided 
on  as  the  shipping  point  for  wool  sent 
to  the  National  Pool  in  Boston.  Entire 
satisfaction  with  the  National  pool 
was  expressed  by  local  sheep  men. 

Erie  County  4-H  Club  members  en¬ 
gaged  in  reforestation  projects  will 
plant  100,000  trees  this  spring.  Al¬ 
together  the  counties  of  western  New 
York  will  have  to  their  credit  the 
planting  of  nearly  one  half  the  586,000 
trees  ordered  by  4-H  members  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

A  few  farmers  tapped  their  sugar 
bushes  last  week,  but  the  promised 
run  of  sap  amounted  to  little. 

A  large  number  of  dairy  people  of 
Cattaraugus  County  attended  an  emer¬ 
gency  milk  industry  meeting  held  in 
Little  Valley  February  23rd  to  take 
steps  to  relieve  the  milk  crises. 

The  meeting  was  preliminary  to  a 
big  meeting  of  all  the  counties  of 
Western  New  York  that  is  being  held 
in  Arcade,  Wyoming  County,  Mar.  8th. 

Meanwhile,  Arcade,  a  dairying  cen¬ 
ter,  has  started  a  campaign  to  solve 
the  milk  problems  of  Wyoming  Coun¬ 
ty  and  adopted  as  a  slogan — “For 
Health  drink  an  extra  glass  of  milk  a 
day.”  -The  idea  has  taken  hold  and  it 
is  hoped  the  entire  county  will  soon 
be  co-operating.  Milk  is  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  and  the  cheapest  food  in  the 
county  and  this  is  a  step  towards  re¬ 
storing  normal  conditions  by  begin- 


New  York  County  Notes 


State  Road  Program  Gut — ■ 
Economy  Measures 

In  line  with  the  demand  for  economy 
the  New  York  State  program  for  new 
roads  in  1932  has  been  cut  to  356  miles 
as  compared  with  the  original  plan 
for  642  miles. 

In  Washington,  Senator  Borah  has 
Introduced  a  bill  cutting  the  salaries 
of  Farm  Board  members  which  were 
$12,000,  to  $9,600,  just  below  the  $10,- 
000  level  of  members  of  Congress. 
Senator  George  has  also  introduced  a 
bill  limiting  the  salaries  of  all  em¬ 
ployees  and  officers  of  the  Farm  Board 
to  $15,000.  It.  was  recently  disclosed 
at  a  Senate  hearing  that  salaries  as 
high  as  $50,000  and  $75,000  had  been 
paid.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  be  prohibited 
from  making  loans  to  cooperatives 
paying  salaries  of  more  than  $15,000 
to  officers. 


The  Milk  Situation 

The  Rutland  plan  continues  to 
spread.  Since  last  week,  news  comes  to 
as  that  numerous  town  meetings  were 
held  and  that  several  town  units  of  tlrs 
association  were  organized.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  has  issued  a  public  de¬ 
nial  that  they  have  endorsed  the  Rut¬ 
land  plan.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
position  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  is 
that  they  will  not  fight  the  plan,  but 
that  in  their  opinion  any  organization, 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY— The  most 
snow  of  the  season  fell  Sunday,  Feb. 
28.  Most  icemen  have  their  ice  gather¬ 
ed,  not  very  thick,  nor  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  Eggs  bring  from  15  to  20  cents  a 
dozen,  butter  25c  a  pound.  Feed  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  the  following  prices :  gluten 
93c,  hominy  $1.04,  41%  cottonseed 

$1.26,  cornmeal  and  c.  com  $1.14, 
scratch  feed  (c.  com  and  wheat)  $1.23, 
middlings  $1.04,  cow  feed  24%  $1.33, 
potatoes  50c  a  bushel.  The  Baby  Chick 
Show  will  be  held  on  March  17-18  at 
the  Lenape  Hotel  at  Liberty.  There 
will  be  a  banquet  the  evening  of  the 
18th  and  prizes  awarded. — P.  E.  R. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY— No  gas  at  the 
Keith  well  on  account  of  salt  water. 
There  has  been  no  drilling  yet  on  the 
Derrick  Farm.  The  weather  is  nice 
with  no  snow  at  present.  Autos  have 
gone  every  day  this  winter  all  over  the 
hills.  Potatoes  20c  a  bushel.  Money 
seems  to  be  scarce.  Eggs  26c.  Much 
wood  is  being  sold  all  winter  at  $2.00 
to  $2.50  per  cord. — D.C.F. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— Febru¬ 
ary  goes  out  without  much  change  in 
the  remarkable  weather  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  had  more  cold  days  than 
November  or  December  produced  but 
we  had  several  days  that  the  mercury 


stood  between  40  and  50,  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  it  stood  at  64.  On  the  10th 
we  had  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  It  has 
been  a  good  winter  to  cut  wood  but  a 
poor  one  to  haul  it.  Farmers  have  had 
to  watch  their  chance  to  haul  manure 
on  their  fields  as  the  ground  was  so 
soft.  I  think  most  farmers  will  have  an 
abundance  of  fodder  for  their  stock.  It 
looks  like  the  men  with  hay  for  sale 
might  be  out  of  luck. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  paid  $1.19 
for  3.5%  milk  in  this  section.  Those 
that  hired  theirs  hauled  got  $1.04,  a 
pretty  low  price  for  milk.  But  I  don’t 
know  of  any  farm  product  that  will 
bring  more.  Eggs  have  sold  at  the  local 
stores  as  low  as  13c  a  dozen,  butter 
from  20  to  25c  a  pound,  potatoes  35  to 
50c  a  bushel.  The  low  price  of  grain  is 
the  dairymen’s  salvation — he  can  still 
buy  100  pounds  of  grain  for  100  pounds 
of  milk  and  have  a  few  cents  left.  But 
one  can  only  feed  it  to  good  cows  at 
a  profit. 

A  few  farmers  have  tapped  their 
sugar  bushes  but  report  light  rims.  The 
weather  hasn’t  been  quite  right  for  a 
good  sap  run.  It  usually  doesn’t  pay  to 
tap  until  after  the  first  of  March  in 
this  section.’  The  early  product  is  al¬ 
ways  the  finest  quality  but  it  usually 
costs  about  all  it  is  worth  to  produce 
it.  It  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
size  of  tne  bush. — A.  J.  N. 


—  County  Notes 


WGY  Features  k 


Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at 
12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
(Dally  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon 
and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20):  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
(Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 
at  12:30) — Tues.,  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Frt.  at 
12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55)  ; 
57  Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County 
15  Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:55) 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  X-i7e(Thurs.  at  12:55) 
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MONDAY— March  14 

12:40 — N.  Y.  State  College  Extension  Service. 

TUESDAY— March  15 
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-"Stephen  van  Rensselaer, 

Patroons,”  (Countryside 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

-"Magic  Carpets  for  Chicks,”  S. 

Fogg,  Manager,  Warren  Co.  (N. 

Farm  Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— March  16 

12:35 — "An  Important  Poultry  Disease, — Cocci  - 
diosis,”  Dr.  J.  M.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y. 

S.  Veterinary  College. 

12:45 — “Peddle  your  Products  at  Home,”  F.  L. 

Rimbach,  Chairman,  New  England  c\\ 
Committee  on  Rural  Electrification.  K 

THURSDAY— March  17 

12:35 — “The  Fundamentals  of  Bovine  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Eradication,”  Dr  H.  B.  Leon¬ 
ard.  Inspector,  N.  Y.  District,  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Eradication  Division,  U.S.D.A. 
12:45 — "The  Growing  of  the  Greens,”  H.  B. 
Davis,  Manager,  Albany  Co.  (N.  Y.) 

Fa  rm  Bureau. 

FRIDAY— March  18 

12:35 — "How  I  Try1  to  Help  Rural  Teachers,” 

S'  i'am  Best,  Rural  Supervisor.  Delmar. 

N.  Y. 

12:45 — County  Agent  Clarence  Johnson. 

12:50 — "Balanced  Rations  from  the  Kitchen,” 

Miss  Ann  Summers,  Rural  Service 
Dept.,  Niagara  Hudson  System. 
SATURDAY— March  19 
12:1 7 — WjfJY  4-H  Fellowship. 

12:30 — "A  Successful  Turkey  Business  of  Neces¬ 
sity,”  Mulford  de  Forest,  Prop.,  Duane 
Lake  Turkey  Ranch. 
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ning  at  home.  An  extra  glass  of  milk 
a  day  for  every  person  in  the  county 
would  mean  7,500  quarts  daily. 

The  unseasonable  weather  has  been 
bad  for  the  ice  crop.  Some  farmers 
have  harvested  5  inch  ice,  others  who 
waited  for  it  to  freeze  thicker  now 
have  empty  ice  houses  with  small  pros¬ 
pect  of  filling  them. 

White  hennery  eggs  are  selling  in  the 
Buffalo  market  at  17c  to  19c  Hay 
prices  are  very  low.  Potatoes  are 
hardly  worth  hauling.  Taxes  are  high. 


Secretary  Hyde  Opposes  Federal 
Road  Bill 

Secretary  Hyde  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  come  out 
in  vigorous  opposition  to  a  federal  bill 
which  would  make  available  $132,000,- 
000  of  federal  aid  for  road  construc¬ 
tion.  The  bill  is  claimed  to  be  for  the 
relief  of  agriculture  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Secretary  Hyde  brings  out  the 
following  points: 

1.  Two  hundred  million  dollars  has 
already  been  made  available  for  crop 
production  loans. 

2.  Farmers  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
directly  or  indirectly  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  taxes  which  the  bill  if 
passed,  will  make  necessary. 

3.  An  excessive  increase  in  road  ex¬ 
penditures  from  the  federal  treasury 
this  year  may  result  in  insufficient 
support  in  future  years. 

4.  The  bill  -will  give  employment  to 
only  35,000  people  which  is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

5  Possibly  the  bill  may  result  in  less 
state  expenditures  for  roads  so  the  to¬ 
tal  gain  in  employment  will  be  small. 

6.  The  funds,  if  the  bill  is  passed, 
will  be  allocated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  states  having  the  greatest  popula¬ 
tion,  and  therefore,  the  greatest  un¬ 
employment  problem,  will  receive  the 
smallest  per  capita  allocation. 

7.  The  Secretary  calls  attention  to 
the  need  for  economy  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  that  “we  cannot 
squander  ourselves  into  prosperity”. 


News  for  Celery  Growers 

At  Farmers’  Week  recently,  vegeta¬ 
ble  growers  were  informed  that  a  con¬ 
trol  method  had  been  worked  out  for 
the  tarnished  plant  bug  which  has 
been  a  bad  actor  in  the  celery  business. 
Celery  can  be  dusted  with  ground  sul¬ 
phur  or  sprayed  with  ground  sulphur 
and  lime  to  control  this  pest. 
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"Black  Leaf  40” 
also  killa  Insect* 
on  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers. 

work  ...  No  Fuss  ...  No  bother ...  No 
handling  oF  birds  when  you  delouse  with 
"Black  LeaF  40."  Just  paint  tops  oF  roosts 
lightly.  The  Fumes  kill  lice  while  FlOck  roosts. 
Recommended  by  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle,  send  $1  For 
trial  package.  Costs  but  Fraction  of  a  cent , 
a  bird  to  delouse  with  "Black  Leaf  40." 
Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
^Corp.,  Incorporated,  Louisville.  Ky. 


Baby  ^2  Chicks 


UAINCC  BABY  CHICKS 
n/illlLaJ  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Lxchisivelyi 

3400  Breeders  on  free  farm  ranqe.  Pure  Barrn  " 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white 
J  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 
SpLfeeding  directions  with  all  orders.  C'ir.free 

Cecil  Sherow.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM. 

Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

Stthnu, .  .Jill. 


Fairport  "Profit 

Standard"  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishcl!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  ^  f°r  colored  CiUloH  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
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INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &.  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds.  Healthv.  heavy  laying  purebred 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.25  6  30.00  58 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  sto  k 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  our  1200  breeders.  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  chalky  white  eggs.  Circular 
free.  Write  for  prices.  Visitors  welcome 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM££H£0EXLD9 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . _ .  .$7.00  $32.50  $60 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  7.00  32.50  60 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . 8.00  37.50  70 


Heavy  Mix.  $7.  Light  Mix.  $6.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McA LI STE RVI LLE,  PA. 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Circular  free. 


Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $  8.00-100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds.. . $10.00-100 


Special  price  on  large  orders.  L  Mix.  $6-100;  Heavy  $7. 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RARY  rHinC*  $8  per  100  up'  Thousand  hatch- 
*  LUILIViJ  ing  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. 


100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
$8;  Heavy  Mixed.  $8;  Light  $7. 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY.  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 


“Chicks  That  Grow.” 

prices.  Write  now. 


Bd.  Rox,  Leghorns,  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Giants,  Cat- 
Elden  0.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


About  Battery  Brooding 


By  L.  E.  Weaver, 
A.  A.  Poultry  Editor 


BATTERY  brooding  is  no  longer 
“something  new.”  It  is,  in  fact,  al- 
J  most  past  the  experimental  stage.  Bat¬ 
tery  brooders  can  be  found  on  many  of 
our  eastern  poultry  farms,  yet  there  aYe 
many  hardheaded,  business-like  poul- 

trymen  who  are 
not  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  of  their 
value.  They  are 
asking,  “Why 
should  I  put  my 
money  into  one  ? 
What  would  I  get 
out  of  it?  Would 
I  grow  any  bet¬ 
ter  pullets  ?  Do 
they  actually  save 
any  labor?” 

There  are  three 
poultry  lines 
where  I  believe  battery  brooders  may 
be  distinctly  valuable.  One  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  chicks  for  sale.  Unsold  day- 
old  chicks  may  be  placed  in  the  bat¬ 
tery  and  sold  at  any  age  up  to  three 
weeks  as  “started  chicks.”  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  such  chicks  at  a 
few  cents  advance  over  the  “day  old.” 
Batteries  are  also  practically  the  only 
means  now  used  for  the  growing  of 
winter  broilers.  That  is  a  line  involving 
too  much  risk  to  be  generally  recom¬ 
mended.  Finally,  battery  brooding  can 
be  used  to  advantage  by  the  large  scale 
poultryman,  who  wants  to  raise  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  pullets  each  season. 

Must  Have  Complete  Ration 

Last  summer  I  was  on  a  poultry  tour. 
It  happened  that  every  farm  that  we 
visited  had  tried  battery  brooders.  All 
but  one  man  were  for  them,  and  all 
were  emphatic  in  saying,  “But  don’t 
keep  the  chicks  in  the  batteries  more 
than  three  weeks.”  Some  even  said 
“not  past  two  weeks.”  The  one  excep¬ 
tion  was  the  man  whose  range-started 
pullets  were  of  so  much  better  quality 
than  his  battery  started  ones  that  he  is 
never  going  to  use  batteries  again. 

I  mention  this  man  in  order  to  point 
out  that  chicks  in  a  battery  are  entire¬ 
ly  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  who  feeds 
them.  Chicks  on  range  may  be  able  to 
pick  up  some  small  but  very  essential 
element  that  has  been  left  out  of  their 
diet.  In  a  battery  they  can’t  do  this. 

I  suspect  the  man  in  question  had  used 
an  incomplete  ration.  Toe-picking  and 
feather-pulling  seem  to  be  more  com¬ 
mon  in  batteries,  yet  some  battery 
chicks  are  quite  free  of  these  vices.  I 
believe  that  a  faulty  ration  or  over¬ 


L.  E.  Weaver 


crowding  may  be  responsible  when 
these  vices  appear. 

Battery  brooders  come  in  several 
styles  and  sizes.  One  feature  they  all 
have  in  common — there  are  either  four 
or  five  decks.  The  single  units  are  usual¬ 
ly  about  thirty  by  thirty  inches  which 
will  accommodate  seventy-five  chicks 
for  one  week.  That  means  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  chicks  in  a  five 
deck  battery.  Such  units  are  usually 
heated  by  electricity  with  a  heater  on 
each  deck. 

For  large-scale  brooding  there  are 
multiple  unit  batteries  built  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  long  sectional-type  in¬ 
cubators.  In  these  batteries  a  hot  water 
heater  at  one  end  provides  heat  for 
perhaps  five  or  six  thousand  chicks 
or  even  more.  How  many  brooder 
stoves  and  how  much  more  coal  would 
be  needed  to  start  that  many  chicks 
in  colony  brooders  ?  There  is  a  real  sav¬ 
ing  there,  of  course.  But  when  battery 
brooding  in  this  State  is  compared  with 
a  continuous  hot  water  brooder  where 
only  one  fire  is  kept,  the  saving  is  not 
so  apparent.  One  might  argue  that  the 
battery  uses  much  less  space  than  a 
hot  water  brooding  outfit,  but  there  is 
no  point  to  that  because  you  must  have 
the  brooder  eventually  anyway. 

Unheated  Batteries 

Before  we  get  too  far  away  from  the 
subject  of  types  of  batteries.  I  want  to 
mention  the  unheated  batteries.  They 
are  like  the  others  with  the  exception 
of  having  no  heaters.  They  are  used  in 
heated  rooms  where  the  air  is  kept  in 
circulation  by  electric  fans.  This  is  very 
necessary  for  otherwise  the  upper  decks 
would  be  too  warm  while  the  lower 
ones  would  not  be  warm  enough.  Heat¬ 
ed  brooders  in  a  moderately  warm  room 
may  be  used  to  finish  the  broilers  after 
the  pullets  have  been  transferred  to 
the  brooder. 

Even  though  no  great  saving  is  made 
in  labor  or  fuel,  I  believe  the  purchase 
of  batteries  may  be  entirely  justified 
by  the  more  sanitary  and  safe  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  provided  for  the 
chicks  during  the  most  critical  period 
of  their  existence.  More  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  early  losses  among  chicks 
are  due  to  pullorum  disease.  Few  chicks 
take  the  disease  after  they  are  ten  days 
old;  they  seem  to  become  resistant  to 
the  trouble  after  this  age.  In  batteries 
there  is  almost  no  chance  for  the  chicks 
to  pick  at  the  droppings,  the  food  and 
water  cannot  become  contaminated,  nor 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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FREE  from  B.W.D. 

Every  one  of  our  16,000  breeders  has  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great  has 
been  the  success  of  our  customers  that  we 

Guarantee  98  Percent  Livability 
Up  To  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  continuous  breeding  for 
production  has  developed  a  “heavy -laying  strain 
from  trapnested.  pedigreed  foundation  stock.  You 
must  have  good  chicks  to  succeed.  Get  them 
direct  from  the  largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and  gives 
feeding  hints  Write  today. 

REDBIRD  FARM  »  WRENTHAM^MASS. 


1  11  ia  MMMnM^MaaBanBnwrrMi— unju^g 

O.  P.  B.  Chicks 

are  bred  to  produce  and  reproduce. 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  S.C.R.l.  Reds,  Barred 
and  Wh.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  Wh. 
Holland  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
52  Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  M.  C. 
Babcock,  Sec’y,  Box  311A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Official 
Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


Strong,  Healthy 
Chicks  from  money 


AT  SAVINGS 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years’  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C.M.LONGENECKER  Sox  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  1  00  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

S.C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes . :..  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  4.00  6.00  27.50  55 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  8.50  40.00  75 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  I9IO 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  each, 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  each. 

Mixed  chicks  7c  each  $60.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by 

P.I*.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  ‘^^eld,6  g'Aa.nt) 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD — The  justly  famous  Hillpot  strains;  big,  vig¬ 
orous  fast-growing,  heavy-laying. 

3-  AND  6-WEEKS  OLD— Started  stock  from  the  same 
splendid  breeding  flocks. 

Leghorns,  Rocks  Reds — Send  for  Literature. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm; 
they  never  disappoint. 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JnniataPoultryFarm,Box  9,RichIield,Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

om  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

C.  Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns.... $  8.00  $37.50  $7U 

C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  7U 

C.  Barred  Bocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Ight  Mix . $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $8.00  per  100 

10%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns....  $8.00  per  00 

Barred  Rocks . $10.00  per  00 

S.  C.  Reds . $10.00  per  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00  per  00 

Light  Mixed..— .  $7.00  per  100 

500  lots  %c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


:hicks :  6c-8c-10c-12c.  &  20°-$S; 

'ullets :  35c-45c-55c-65c.  chick"™  * 

Hi  C.O.D,  on  approval,  (4  wks,  livability  guaranteed), 
itaiog  explains  all  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
0ULTRY  FARM8,  R.2  Box-5,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CHICKS! 


[Bar,  B.C.Wh,  Leg,  $7.50  per  00 
S.C.  Barred  Rooks  9.00  per  100 

S.C,  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

illxed  $0.  per  100,  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

lloyd  Niemend,  Prop.,  Box  A,  MoAllstervllle,  r*> 

HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

“reyen  the  Healthiest;  Payers  and  Layers  of  b®1'*® 
Vhite  Eggs,  100,  $14;  500,187,50;  1,000,  $130,  APfUJ^’ 
day  go  leas,  Order  new,  Mailed  prepaid,  Circular  **«• 

k.  E.  HAMPTON.  Bax  A,  PITT8T0W*.  *•  *■ 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
can  the  chicks  fill  their  crops  with  sand, 
shavings  or  other  rubbish  from  the 
litter. 

How  To  Use  Battery  Brooders 

The  room  where  the  batteries  are  op¬ 
erated  should  be  well  insulated  so  that 
a  uniform  temperature  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  should 
have  a  smooth  concrete  floor  for  easy 
cleaning.  The  room  should  be  eight  or 
nine  feet  high  to  allow  two  or  three 
feet  of  space  above  the  battery,  other¬ 
wise  the  chicks  in  the  upper  sections 
may  suffer  from  the  hot  and  humid 
atmosphere  on  warm  days. 

Ventilation  is  important  and  must  be 
provided  for  by  outlets  at  the  top  and 
intakes  near  the  floor  or  through  the 
windows.  Electric  fans  are  often  used, 
especially  in  warm  weather,  to  speed 
up  the  change  of  air. 

The  air  in  the  battery  room  should 
be  fairly  moist.  A  lower  temperature 
can  then  be  maintained  as  humidity 
seems  to"  aid  in  feather  growth.  A  room 
temperature  of  sixty-five  to  seventy  de¬ 
grees  and  a  relative  humidity  of  fifty 
to  sixty  degrees  is  about  correct. 

The  temperature  of  the  battery  itself 
should  be  ninety  degrees  when  chicks 
are  first  put  in.  After  forty-eight  hours 
it  should  be  lowered  about  a  degree 
each  day  until  seventy  degrees  is 
reached.  ‘  The  lower  the  temperature 
can  be  held  and  still  keep  the  chicks 
comfortable  the  less  trouble  there  will 
be  from  toe-picking  and  feather  pulling. 

Avoid  Over  Crowding 

Overcrowding  the  chicks  is  another 
common  cause  of  these  troubles.  Chicks 
grow  very  fast  in  batteries  and  there 
are  usually  very  few  losses.  While  there 
may  be  plenty  of  room  when  chicks 
are  first  put  into  the  brooder  they  may 
be  badly  crowded  a  week  later.  Seven¬ 
ty-five  chicks  placed  in  a  thirty  by 
thirty  inch  compartment  will  need 
thinning  out  at  two  weeks.  Moving  the 
pullets  to  the  brooder  house  at  this 
point  will  leave  about  thirty-five  cock¬ 
erels  which  will  have  to  be  thinned  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  another  two  or 
three  weeks.  A  general  rule  is  to  double 
the  floor  space  every  two  or  three 
weeks. 

The  rate  at  which  the  chicks  grow 
and  increase  in  weight  will  depend  to 
quite  an  extent  on  the  ration  they  are 
fed.  This  must  be  complete  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  and  properly  balanced,  because 
the  chicks  have  no  possible  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  themselves  anything  that  may 
be  deficient  in  the  ration. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  promote  the 
most  rapid  possible  growth  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  layers.  The  Cornell  chick  ration 
given  below  is  suitable  for  growing  bat¬ 
tery  chicks.  For  broiler  production  a 
ration  that  is  higher  in  protein  will 
bring  them  to  market  size  about  a  week 
sooner.  The  regular  mash  can  be 
changed  to  meet  broiler  requirements 
by  taking  out  five  pounds  of  corn  meal 
and  putting  five  pounds  of  dried  milk, 
or  half  and  half  milk  and  meat  scraps 
in  its  place. 

The  Mash  Formula 

45  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal,  15  lbs.  flour 
wheat  middlings,  10  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
10  lbs.  fine  ground  heavy  oats,  10  lbs. 
meat  scrap  (55%  protein),  10  lbs.  dried 
milk  products,  1  lb.  pulverized  lime¬ 
stone,  y2  pound  fine  salt,  1  pint  Cod 
Liver  Oil. 

A  form  of  lameness  known  as 
“slipped  tendons”  or  “hock  trouble”  is 
often  found  in  battery  chicks.  There  is 
evidence  which  indicates  that  this 
trouble  is  due  to  too  much  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  ration;  probably  phosphorus. 
Bone  meal  which  is  rich  in  phosphorus 
should  not  be  used  in  battery  rations: 
It  is  commonly  said  that  chicks  in  bat¬ 
teries  do  not  need  grit.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  that  this  is  true. 
However  we  have  found  several  very 
strong  advocates  of  grit  for  chicks 
from  the  very  first.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  develops  larger  and  stronger  giz¬ 
zards  in  the  chicks  and  later  aids  them 
in  handling  large  quantities  of  food  as 
layers.  Since  grit  will  do  no  harm  and 
is  not  expensive  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  play  safe  by  mixing 
about  five  pounds  of  chick-size  grit  into 
each  one  hundred  pounds  of  mash. 

Sometimes  we  hear  that  it  is  difficult 
to  teach  battery  chicks  to  eat  and  to 
drink.  There  will  be  no  trouble  what- 
( Continued  on  Page 


HAVE  BEEN  SET 
BY  THIS  FEED 

In  the  poultry  business  the  more  successful  operators 
are  those  who  secure  better  than  average  results. 
Increased  profits  for  the  individual  poultryman  de¬ 
pend  upon  rearing  better  pullets,  securing  higher 
average  egg  production  and  reducing  costs.  This 
places  increased  responsibility  on  the  feed  used. 


New  Chick  Rearing 

Standards 


G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash 


This  mash  not  only  meets  requirements  of  present 
day  poultry  nutrition,  but  produces  these  results  at 
low  cost.  An  ever-increasing  number  of  poultrymen 
are  turning  to  this  feed.  Millions  of  chicks  were 
brooded  on  it  last  year,  and  shipments  to  date  this 
year  are  twice  as  great  as  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  has  set  new 
high  standards  for  chick  growth  and  development  at 
reduced  cost. 

This  mash  contains  all  the  vitamins,  proteins,  minerals  and 
energy-yielding  feeds  the  chick  needs.  •  It  produces  rapid 

I 


and  balanced  growth  including  full  feathering,  sturdy  bone  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  desired  pigmentation.  •  Chicks  eat 
this  feed  readily  from  the  start  •  Use  as  an  all  mash 
ration  for  the  first  four  to  six  weeks,  then  add  grain  gradually* 

•  It  contains  only  fresh  ingredients.  Each  shipment  is 
mixed  on  the  same  day  it  is  shipped  into  your  community. 

•  It  is  unexcelled  for  broilers.  •  It  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  battery  or  colony  brooding.  •  The  open  for¬ 
mula  has  been  developed  by  the  College  Poultry  Feed  Con¬ 
ference  Board.  •  Millions  of  chicks  are  reared  on  this 
feed  each  year.  •  G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash 
does  everything  expected  of  a  special  chick  starter  and  costs 
less.  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA, 
NEW  YORK. 

G.LF. 


“Finger-Tip” 


Support  for 


Yes, 

Brooks 

Automatic  Air-  _ 

Cushion  Appliance  ex¬ 
erts  a  gentle,  yielding  but 
firm  “finger-tip”  support  over 
the  rupture  which,  m  many 
cases,  acts  as  an  agent  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  reducible  rup¬ 
ture.  Do  you  want  new  free¬ 
dom,  safety  and  comfort  in  work 
and  play?  Then  do  what  over 
8,000,000  Brooks  customers  did 
—  try  it  at  home  Free  10  days. 

AVRTTF  details  of  10-Day 
1  -D.  Free  Trial,  Free  Bro- 
Chore.sent  in  plain, sealed  envelope. 


C.E.Brooke,  Inventor 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
359A  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Factory 
Prices  Slashed 

Send  today  for  New  Free  Cat- 
[  alog  of  lowest  Factory  Prices. 
1  Save  Vs  to  V2  on  Stoves, Ranges 
and  Furnaces  by  buying  direct. 
Kalamazoo  quality  —  famous  for  31 
years!  800,000  customers!  200  styles 
and  sizes!  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Gas  and  Combination  Ranges, 
.Heaters,  Furnaces.  Only  $6 
’down.  Year  to  Pay.  80  Days 
Trial.  24 -hour  shipments. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,Mfs. 

801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 
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Ranges 


$37i° 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You’ 
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ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Qualify  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS — HEAVY  CHICKS— HATtDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Baeilliary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord. N.Y 

Write  today  for  our'catalog  and  low  nrice  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


ccrodited  fMCks  C.O. 
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10  EXTRA  CHICKS 


with  each  one  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or 
before.  Send  $1.00  per  hundred  with  order,  pay  postman 
balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type, 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices.  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas .  $4.50  $7.90  $38.00  $75.00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff .  5.25  8.90  43  00  85.00 

S.  C.  and  K.  C.  Reds .  5.25  8.90  43.00  85.00 

Buff  Orp. ;  S.  L.  and  Wli.  Wyandottes .  5.75  9.90  48.00  95.00 

H.  Mix.  $7.90  per  100.  Hlustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


RECORD  BREAKING  IOW  PRICES 


SMITH  BROViniUl* 

We  guarantee  100%  alive  delivery  of  strong, 
healthy  Accredited  chicks  the  date  you  want 
them  or  your  money  back.  Our  prices  just  can't 
be  beat  for  the  high  quality  chicks  we  produce.  All  leading  varie¬ 
ties  with  twelve  years  of  breeding  back  of  them.  Hatched  right  m 
Missouri’s  $100,000  Accredited  Electric  Hatchery.  Free  to  cus- 
tomers--a  practical  course  on  poultry  raising,  similar  to  $50  corres¬ 
pondence  school  courses.  Also  ask  for  our  circular  explaining  $1000 
cash  contest  on  raising  chicks.  Write  Now.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Smith  Brothers*  Hatcheries, 1 05 gCoIe St. ,  Mexico,  Mo. 


Baby  Chicks  —Best  Income  2193 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  White  &  Barred  Rocks. 
Reds,  White,  Silver  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Giants  and  Sussex. 

$6.00  per  hundred  and  up 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Established  1900 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


KLINI 


Class  “A”  Chicks  and  Pullets 

.  s.  C.  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas . 8c 

Barred  Rocks  . 9c 

DL  Assorted  Chicks  .  6c 

No  monev  down.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of 
S.C.  United  Strain  Leghorns.. 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff  _ 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Mixed  Chicks 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rocks . $  8.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas, . $15.00  per  100 

Black  Giants . $15  00  per  100 

White  Giants..... . $18.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice....$  7.00  per  100 
Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  COD. 
Folder  FREE.  S.  W.  KLINE, 
iKgrS  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . 

R. l.  Reds  &  W.  W.vandotti 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

S. C.W.  &  Brown  Leghon 

S.C.  Black  Leghorns . 

S.C.  Mottled  Anconas . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM. 


25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

$2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90 

2  75 

5.25 

10.00 

47  50 

90 

2.50 

4  75 

9.00 

43,50 

85 

2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.00 

70 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38  50 

75 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38  50 

75 

2.25 

4.25 

8  00 

38.50 

75 

Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100  500  1000 

..$7.00  $32.50  $80.00 
.  8  00  37.50  70.00 

..  9.00  42.50  80.00 

.  6.00  30.00  60.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McA LIST ER VI LLE.  PA. 

Reiser’s  Brown  Leghorn  i^onlechicks-B  °edl 

ers  Tested — Live — Lay — Exceptional  Matings — Catalog. 

F.  REISER,  ....  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


100 

500 

1000 

$  8.00 

$37  00 

$70 

.  10.00 

47.00 

90 

8.00 

37.00 

70 

6.00 

27.00 

50 

Circular 

Free. 

NO  “FISH  STORIES” 
HERE 

Advertisers  in  American 

AGRICULTURIST  know  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  tell  “fish  stories” 
about  the  products  they  sell.  Only 
advertisements  of  dependable  manu¬ 
facturers  are  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  here  and  only  reliable  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  take  pride  in  what 
they  make  and  sell  can  afford  to 
advertise  regularly.  Only  goods 
which  are  as  represented  can  be 
successfully  “spotlighted”  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  advertising 
policy  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  safeguards  your  dollars — 
mention  its  name  when  you  answer 
the  “ads." 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed  .  . 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlistemlle.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  moo 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7  $32.50  $60 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  . .  9  42.50  80 

L.  Mix.  $6-100;  H.  Mix  $7-100.  100%  live  delivery. 

D.  A.  STIMELING,  R.D.  A.  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS:  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
8c  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


REGAL  DORCAS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

■ — Tancred — Hollywood.  White  Leghorn  Chicks — Breeders 
Tested — Extraordinary  Quality — Low  Prices — Free  Catl’g. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES.  -  -  GRAMPIAN.  PA. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LONG’S  2  &  3  year  old  breeders  used  to  produce  our 
big  healthy  full  of  vitality  chicks.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation  desired  and  low  price  for  chicks.  TURKEY 
RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  3,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


GIANT  BRAHMAS 


—  Beal  Quality  — 
Breeders  Tested  — 
Two  Matings — Low  Prices — Chicks — Eggs — Catalog — Write 

GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Chicks: 


From  Trapnested — Bloodtested  Pure 
Barron  White  Leghorns.  Prices 
Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


AMERICAN  ANCONAS 


— Breeders  Tested — 
— Extra  Large — Ex¬ 
ceptional  Matings — Free  Catalog — Low  Prices. 

AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


D-_LC  Da/]c  fir*  •  Leghorns.,  Ancs.  5c;  Giants  10c. 
ROCKS,  IxeQS  DC,  Contjnenta|  Hatchery,  York.  Pa. 

DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog 

ROY  PARDEE. 
lslip,L.i.,New  York 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS  AND  EGGS  •  B.  Red.  Narragansett 

and  W.  Holland  eggs  $3.75  for  12.  prepaid,  order  early. 

WALTER  BROTHERS,  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


TITRYFYS  — Ducks.  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 

iUIYIVEilO  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville,  Pa 


White  Tuel/ovc  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  g’t’d. 

[  1  UlKvjdt 


Holland 


1.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZEpAITI  TC  Write  for  prices 
AND  BOURBON  RED  *  1  and  information. 

Timerman’s  Turkey  Fm.  C.H.Timerman.LaFargeville.N.Y, 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 
ever  if  the  interior  of  the  battery  is 
almost  completely  darkened  while  the 
feed  and  water  troughs  on  the  outside 
are  well  lighted.  The  chicks  find  their 
way  toward  the  light  exactly  as  they 
crowd  toward  the  light  in  an  incubator. 
Some  batteries  are  built  with  solid 
metal  or  wood  sides,  with  holes  for  the 
chicks  to  stick  their  heads  through  to 
reach  the  feed.  In  others  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  up  temporary  cardboards 
to  darken  the  interior. 

The  dropping  pans  should  be  cleaned 
often.  Twice  a  week  may  be  sufficient 
the  first  week  but  every  day  will  be 
necessary  after  that,  to  keep  offensive 
odors  down.  Newspapers  spread  on  the 
pans  and  rolled  up  with  the  droppings 
make  an  easy  job  of  cleaning. 


How  Shall  We  Measure 
Value  in  Seed 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
that  plants  are  adaptive.  Any  kind  of 
crop  which  is  grown  over  a  wide  area 
must  be  able  to  vary  widely.  Selection 
or  breeding  uses  this  variability  as  a 
means  of  '  getting  the  local  types 
wanted. 

Oats  are  grown  in  Texas  and  also  in 
New  York.  The  New  York  farmer  who 
has  once  tried  to  grow  Texas  red  rust 
proof  oats  on  his  farm  won’t  try  it  a 
second  time.  The  seed  looks  O.  K.,  but 
the  kind  of  life  within  it  is  different 
from  that  in  the  oats  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  Oats  grown  in  sections  of 
our  own  Northwest  and  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada  while  often  used  are, 
nevertheless,  inferior  as  seed.  Why? 
Because  the  particular  kind  of  life 
which  they  have  is  not  the  kind  best 
suited  to  New  York  soil  and  growing 
season.  Their  inferiority  is  due  to  lack 
of  proper  hereditary  equipment.  This 
equipment  must  be  locally  well  attuned. 
The  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  other  crops  will  come 
through  with  heavy  bushel  weight  and 
high  crop  quality  in  Illinois  or  Dakota 
is  no  assurance  that  they  can  give  like 
performance  in  New  York  or  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Performance,  the  Real  Test 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  real 
measure  of  seed  value  is  not  appearance 
but  performance.  Best  performance  can 
come  only  from  seed  properly  bred; 
bred  so  as  to  best  use  the  growth  con¬ 
ditions  provided.  Who  shall  decide  what 
varieties  of  the  several  crops  possess 
this  breeding  and  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  ? 

One  way  of  deciding  the  matter  is 
for  the  farmer  to  try  out  many  varie¬ 
ties.  But  this  is  a  difficult,  long  con¬ 
tinued  and  expensive  way.  The  alter¬ 
native  is  to  learn  from  the  experience 
of  other  farmers  or  from  those  who 
have  been  charged  by  the  state  with 
the  duty  of  answering  such  questions. 
At  the  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  a  very  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  available.  At  the  Cornell  Sta¬ 
tion  a  very  large  number  of  varieties 
of  cereal  crops  have  been  tested  and  a 
similar  statement  applies  to  strains  of 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Such  testing  work 
has  been  painstakingly  done.  The  here- 
ditiary  or  adaptive  values  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  are  known.  Such  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is 
embodied  in  the  recommendations  of 
varieties  as  put  out  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

We  have  stressed  this  feature  of  seed 
value  because  of  its  importance  in  fore¬ 
shadowing  crop  performance.  Right 
breeding,  together  with  capacity  to 
grow  vigorously,  are  the  major  items 
whereby  seed  value  can  be  accurately 
measured. 

While  we  have  emphasized  these 
items  as  of  fundamental  importance, 
there  are  yet  other  matters  which 
should  be  included  if  the  measuring- 
stick  is  to  be  perfect.  All  crop  plants 
have  enemies.  Diseases  and  insects 
abound.  Some  diseases  are  insidious  and 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 
PRICES 


Wh., 

Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns . 

$1  88 

$3.50 

$6.50 

Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted . 

1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

Brd., 

Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks . 

2  13 

4.00 

7.50 

S.C. 

Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 

2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

Wh. 

and  Bf.  Orpingtons . 

2  13 

4.00 

7.50 

S  L. 

Wyand.,  R.C.  Reds . 

2.38 

4.50 

8.50 

Wh. 

and  BIk.  Minorcas . 

2.38 

4.50 

8  50 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted . 

1.63 

3.00 

5  50 

Li  glit 

Assorted  . 

1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter 
what  you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred 
Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the  World’s  Fin¬ 
est  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an 
income  when  everything  else  fails  on  the 
farm.  They’re  bred  and  cultured  to  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker  and  produce  200 
eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of 
meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count 
by  raising  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS. 
We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed. 
Catalog  FREE.  Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to 
win  in  this  year’s  Chick  Growing  Contest. 
ORDER  NOW— INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
Prices  Prepaid  25  50  100  500 

$31.25 
31  25 
36.25 
36.25 

36.25 

41.25 

41.25 

26.25 

21.25 

Sieb’s  Hatchery,  Box  132,  Lincoln,  Ill. 

Members  International  and  Illinois  Baby  Chick  Assns 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.l.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  1  0  0  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37  $70 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  3.00 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  . 3.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 2.25 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


T  ARGE  EGGfi 

SLA  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavv  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  °iVew  J?rseya',k 


3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

•in 

2.50 

4.50 

8 

37 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7 

32 

60 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .... $  8 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain - $  8 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . . . $10 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . . — $  8 

Assorted  Light  Breeds.. . . . - . $  6 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A . $  8.00  $  70.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  AA .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  AA.... .  12.00  110.00 

Prepaid  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  .SUHHI LS  S 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1500 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns .  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  7U 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  42.50  80 

Light  Mixed . $6.00-100.  Heavy  Mixed . $8.00-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery,  post  paid,  order 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  /« 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10-00  47  50  9U 

Light  Mix  $7-100;  Heavy  Mix  $8- 100.  100%  live  delivery, 

p  p  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  ra. 


When  writing  advertisers  he  snre  to  say  that  yo a 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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CHICKS 

100  500 

White  Leghorn . $  7.95  $39.75 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks-...  9.95  49.75 

Rhode  Island  Reds . .  9.95  49.75 

White  Wyandottes .  10.95  54.75 

Buff  Orpington  .  10.95  54.75 

Blk.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Minorca  11.95  59.75 

Prompt  Delivery.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Dollar  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  List  Free 

THOMAS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  212,  BELLWOOD,  PENNA. 


6(  Our  chicks  from  Bloodtested  Tan- 
cred,  Fishel.  Thompson,  Holter- 
man,  and  other  famous  bloodlines, 
grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay 
better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us 
clucks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buy¬ 
ing  others  ?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  the 
TJ.S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks  Write 
today  for  big  FREE  POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210.  Crandall,  Ind. 


price  our 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $11  per  100;  $31  per 
;00 ;  $51.50  per  500;  $100  per  1000, 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Blood  Tested 

Free  Range 

Flocks. 

Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

. $2.10 

$3.50 

$6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

. .  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Broiler  Chicks  . 

.  1.50 

3.00 

5.50 

C.O.D.  Shipments.  100%  live  delivery. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN,  Box  306,  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


S  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  SDH,P 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932' 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C  White  Leghorns . $8-100 

Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per  6C32). ..$10- 100 

S.  C.  Reds . $10-100 

Heavy  Mix.,  $8-100;  Light  Mix..  $6.50-100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  5.  McALISTERVI  LLE.  PA. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00  47.50  90 

White  Leghorns  _  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 8.00  37.50  70 

__  Light  Mixed  .  6.50  31.50  60 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


f\  1  • .  /"'ll  •  1  From  free  range  Heavy 

quality  thicks ’^^0“scBw 

Leghorns  IOO-$8;  Heavy  Mixed  IOO-$8;  Mixed  100-$?. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  Free  circular. 

Lincoln  Hatchery.  B.N.Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


Husky  Chicks  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

AT  LOWER  PRICES.  New  Hampshire  Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Orpingtons.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 

SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Box  4.  WASH  I N GTON VI LLE.  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS Write  for  ,ow  pr,ces 

‘  ,  J1  „1V1  '^rll'-'Ivoon  Barred  Rock  and 

wn.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free  delivery. 

Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers  $7.00-100. 

LAYWELL.  FARM  HATCHERY  R.6,  Beaver  Springs.Pa 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Lpge  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Layers 
ot  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  per  i00, 
c  '.5.°  ££r  50°.  S70.00  per  1000. 

L.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS^  n-  LarSe  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100. 

™  $37-5°-500.  $70-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $8-100, 

*t7,5°-50°.  $75-1000.  Mixed  $6-100.  Heavy-$7-100. 

"“eot  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rmm  C  O  D. — loo  Rocks  or  Reds,  $9;  Leghorns  o 
vllll/IViJ  Heavy  Mixed.  $8;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Fre 
w  a  .  . . ,  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circulai 

w.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A.  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA 


SUNNYFIELD 


MAMMOTH  SINGLE  COMB 
, r„  TJ.  -  - -  BLACK  MINORCAS 

koiioM  Almoreas- — Heavy  Minorcas — Hardy  Minorcas— 

Breeder's  Tested'^VrUe-  ^  Producing  ablUtJ- 

SUNNYFI ELD  MINORCA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


— Superlative  Quality  Barred 
Rocks — Single  Comb  Reds — 
Lnw  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD— 

pdaudi0?? — Write  for  free  catalog. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

BARr||)Broc  k  CHICKS  NOW  8c  EACH. 

AeuII  mixed  7c  each.  Prompt  service  C.O.D.  100%  live 
oeuvery  guaranteed.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rt.2.  McClure,  Pa.. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
hard  to  combat.  Some  are  amenable  to 
seed  treatment,  while  some  are  not. 
Some  are  decidedly  serious  and  some 
are  only  of  minor  importance. 

Should  Be  Disease-Free 

In  measuring  seed  values,  particular¬ 
ly  with  some  kinds  of  crops,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  disease  contamination  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  smuts  of  cer¬ 
eals,  the  virus  diseases  in  potatoes,  the 
presence  of  destructive  fungus  organ¬ 
isms  in  or  on  the  seed  of  cabbage  and 
other  crops — all  are  things  which  may 
destroy  seed  value  even  though  the 
breeding  be  good  and  the  vitality  high. 
Real  value  in  seed  must  be  measured 
by  a  standard  which  takes  account  of 
diseases  present  in  or  on  the  seed.  It 
constitutes  a  third  item  which  may  be 
of  as  great  moment  as  the  two  already 
discussed. 

And  finally,  good  seed  should  be  clean 
seed.  It  should  be  free  from  mixtures 
of  other  kinds  of  crop  seeds  or  of  seed 
of  other  varieties  of  the  same  crop.  Of 
still  greater  importance,  it  should  be 
free  from  seeds  of  noxious  weeds.  The 
burden  laid  upon  agriculture  by  weeds 
is  enormous.  Most  of  our  persistent 
weeds  have  come  from  seed  sown  with 
crop  seeds.  Buckhorn,  quack,  thistle, 
wild  mustard,  cockle,  all  are  introduced 
weeds  and  we  have  them  because  our 
fathers  or  we  ourselves  sowed  them. 
We  will  never  get  rid  of  them  so  long 
as  we  keep  sowing  more  weed  seed 
along  with  our  grain,  grass  and  legume 
seeds. 

The  Weed  Tax 

In  a  recent  publication  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service  Department  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  the  weed  tax  on  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  estimated  at  three  billion  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  This  is  not  a  mere  ran¬ 
dom  guess,  but  is  based  upon  data 
which  probably  comes  close  to  actual 
facts.  A  booklet  entitled  “Wisconsin’s 
Weed  Tax,”  puts  the  average  annual 
weed  tax  in  Wisconsin  at  $249.50  per 
farm.  To  mention  a  few  of  the  cost 
items  entailed  by  weeds  we  may  cite 
crop  reduction  through  weed  competi¬ 
tion,  increased  cost  of  cultivation,  the 
harboring  of  disease  and  insect  pests, 
damage  to  livestock  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducts  and  the  large  item  of  grain  and 
seed  cleaning  expense.  Dockage  of 
wheat  sometimes  runs  as  high  as  20  per 
cent.  During  the  four  year  period  1923- 
1926,  the  dockage  on  wheat  delivered 
by  farmers  in  the  spring  wheat  coun¬ 
ties  of  four  Northwestern  states 
amounted  to  approximately  360,000 
tons  each  year.  Most  of  this  was  weed 
seeds. 

Our  measure  of  seed  value  may  con¬ 
tain  other  items  than  the  ones  we  have 
mentioned  but  these  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  seed  that  meets  these  re¬ 
quirements  is  fundamentally  good.  At¬ 
tractive  appearance  is  desirable,  but  the 
wise  seed  buyer  does  not  rate  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  as  essential.  If  he  knows  that 
the  seed  he  buys  has  the  right  breeding, 
that  is  to  say  is  of  the  right  variety; 
if  he  knows  it  is  free  from  weed  seeds 
and  diseases  and  has  high  vitality,  he 
is  content.  He  has  applied  the  only 
yardstick  which  will  truly  measure  seed 
value.  If  he  can  and  does  purchase  and 
sow  such  seed  he  can  look  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  harvest. 

How  shall  we  measure  value  in  seed? 
Find  out  first  if  it  has  the  right  breed¬ 
ing.  Look  up  its  history  and  past  per¬ 
formance.  If  this  is  satisfactory  have  it 
tested  for  germination  and  purity.  Your 
seed  analyst  will  do  this  for  you.  He 
will  tell  you  what  noxious  weed  seeds, 
if  any,  are  present  and  give  you  a  re¬ 
port  on  its  vitality.  Find  out  by  inquiry 
if  seed  treatment  is  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  and  if  so  use  it.  Having  done 
these  things  carefully,  you  have  fore¬ 
cast  the  ability  of  the  seed  to  perform 
well.  If  the  seed  you  have  meets  these 
standards,  it  is  not  only  good  seed,  it 
is  the  best  seed.  Sow  it  and  let  soil  and 
sunlight,  wind  and  weather  do  their 
worst — or  best. 


FOR  VIGOR 
AND  A 
HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCK 

Kerr  Chicks  are  strong  and  vigorous.  Better  still,  the  laying 
quality  is  bred  into  them — proved  by  records  of  Kerr  layers 
against  all  comers  in  the  annual  egg-laying  contests  in  different 
states.  Chicks  from  blood-tested  stock,  if  you  want  them — 
over  60,000  blood-tested  birds  among  our  breeders.  Place  your 
order  for  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  now  and  you’ll  have  no  regrets 
when  they  become  laying  pullets.  Ask  for  free  Chick  Book 
with  price  list  and  particulars. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc*  frenchtown,  n.  j.  . 


Paterson,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Toms  River,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large  hatchery  selling  only  chicks 
of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 


Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4*00  per  lOO 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks, 
add  50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  1c  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee 
100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 

204  Northampton  BUFFALO,N.Y. 


MAKE  success  certain. 
Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.  10  profitable  breeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
“Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  in  most  modern 
incubators  known  to 
poultry  science.  l\ew  lout 
prices.  Write  today. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


REDS  —  ROCKS  —  LEGHORNS 


Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern 
grown  disease  free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of 
plant  and  methods.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity.  Mail  name  and  address  today  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  R.D.  A,  Pulaski,  New  York 


pedigreed 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOODTESTED 
Heavy  Layers 
of  Uniformly 
Large  Eggs 


Vr^OVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  H ATCH I N G  AN  D  B R E ED  I N G  FO  R 

Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks 

tIafjM  ,  4  Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

c*A*'  s.  c.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
1  jl  years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

It*  litMte-  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (ML  Hope  Leyden,  and 
tjfcjtf#1  j  Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
Q.AmT  poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

If Write  now  for  Free  Catalog,  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK.  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  8-15-22-29;  APRIL  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  5<m  loon 


Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....  4.00  $  7  70  $38  S  75 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  5.00  9.50  45  88 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . 6.50  12.00  57  HO 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  is  in  a.  grim  mood. 
He  is  engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding 
whom  he  respects  but  does  not  love.  His 
two  nearest  friends  had  been  killed  with¬ 
in  the  year ,  and  Haskell,  a  newcomer  to 
the  Mounted  Police  and  to  the  North,  has 
been  given  command  of  the  post.  Has¬ 
kell’s  orders  to  the  present  patrol  are 
exactly  contrary  to  Alan’s  judgment  but 
he  resolves  to  do  his  duty. 

Alan  stops  at  the  MacMillan  trading 
post  for  information.  There  was  once  an 
understanding  between  Alan  and  Joyce 
that  they  were  to  be  married  but  that 
was  before  Elizabeth  came. 

*  *  * 

“My  dad!  He’s  on  northeast,  up  river 
— up  there  somewhere!  He’s  bringing 
down  some  furs.  Alan!  what  if  he  runs 
into  those  men?” 

“Good  Lord!”  Alan  breathed  to  him¬ 
self.  “If  they  meet  Dave . They’re 

not  the  kind  to  let  anybody  go  past 
alive  and  report  their  whereabouts!” 

For  Joyce’s  sake  he  tried  to  lie  con¬ 
vincingly.  “They  may  not  meet  him  at 
all,  Joyce.  And  if  they  do,  why,  they’d 
hardly  shoot  a  man  down  wantonly. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  it  doesn’t  pay. 
They’ve  got  charges  enough  against 
them  as  it  is.  And  they  won’t  rob  him; 
their  canoes  are  riding  heavy  now.” 

He  saw  that  his  lie  succeeded  with 
Joyce,  for  she  began  questioning  him 
about  the  details  of  the  robbery,  won¬ 
dering  who  these  six  strangers  could 
be,  and  giving  him  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  water  stages  on 
up  the  Alooska. 

As  they  stepped  into  the  trading  hall 
and  Joyce  was  no  longer  merely  a  girl¬ 
ish  figure  beside  him  in  semi-darkness, 
Alan  glanced  searchingly  at  her,  keen¬ 
ly  and  shamefully  aware  that  he  had 
not  visited  her  since  mid-winter  and 
had  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  her 
father’s  battle  upon  her.  The  long 
months  of  absence  seemed  to  have  in¬ 
vested  her  with  an  element  of  strange¬ 
ness  for  him,  so  that  his  glance  was 
not  casual.  How  very  vital  Joyce  was! 
In  their  old  days,  seeing  her  often,  he 
had  not  especially  noticed  that  quality 
of  hers,  but  now  it  struck  him  forcibly. 
Her  voice  was  alive;  her  dark  eyes  had 
a  sparkle  like  a  fire  within  them;  there 
was  vigor  and  lightness  in  her  step. 
Firm-muscled  from  paddling  canoes 
and  swimming  and  hunting  in  the 
bush,  her  body  was  lissome  and  grace¬ 
ful  as  a  young  poplar.  The  proud  poise 
of  her  head  made  him  think  how  apt 
was  her  name  among  the  Yellowknives 
- — Dahr-Neseepi — Y  o  u  n  g  -  Deer-run- 
ning-down-the-Wind. 

They  went  on  back  to  the  kitchen, 
and  Joyce  set  about  getting  a  meal  for 
six  tired  hungry  men.  With  Alan  awk¬ 
wardly  trying  to  be  of  help  and  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  all  this  trouble,  she  hastily 
fried  caribou  steaks,  made  two  large 


pans  of  biscuit,  and  a  small  kettle  of 
coffee. 

As  he  set  extra  plates  and  cups  on 
the  table  Alan  asked  himself: 

“Isn’t  she  wondering  why  I  haven’t 
been  here  for  so  long?  I’d  think  she 
would  wonder  at  least  why  I  stopped 
helping  her  about  Dave.  But  she  hasn’t 
mentioned  it;  she  must  not  have  missed 
my  help  much.  It  was  pretty  shabby  of 
me  to  stop  like  that,  even  if  ”  He 
recalled  how  Elizabeth,  jealous  of  the 
comradeship  between  him  and  Joyce, 
had  asked  him  to  let  Bill  attend  to  any 
patrol  work  up  the  Big  Alooska.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  references  to  “that  MacMillan 
girl”  had  antagonized  him  at  times. 
They  seemed  positively  cruel,  consider¬ 
ing  the  hard  times  Joyce  was  in.  He 
wanted  to  tell  Joyce  just  why  he  had 
stayed  away.  But  that  would  be  throw¬ 
ing  the  blame  on  Elizabeth.  And  it 
might  sound  as  though  Elizabeth  was 
already  saying  whom  he  could  and 
could  not  associate  with. 

A  question  from  Joyce  broke  into  his 
thoughts. 

“When  are  you  and  Elizabeth  going 
to  be  married,  Alan?” 

He  glanced  at  her  quickly.  She  had 
turned  her  face  away  from  him;  she 
was  putting  a  plate  of  food  in  the  oven 
to  keep  warm  for  Pedneault.  Her  ques¬ 
tion,  or  rather  the  way  she  asked  it, 
hurt  Alan,  for  some  reason  he  could 
not  exactly  word.  Her  voice  was  so 
very  casual,  as  though  she  had  not  even 
a  friend’s  interest  in  his  marriage. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  and  Joyce, 
once  so  intimate  and  so  near  to  each 
other  that  they  had  spoken  of  children 
and  a  life  together,  were  now  casually 
discussing  his  marriage  to  another 
girl? 

He  said,  “We  haven’t — we’re — we 
don’t  exactly  know  yet.” 

There  was  a  pause.  A  swift  color  had 
flown  into  Joyce’s  cheeks;  a  little  fever¬ 
ishly  she  was  repeating  to  herself  those 
surprising  words:  “He  doesn’t  know 
yet,  he  doesn’t  know  yet!  Does  that 
mean — mean  he’s  doubtful  if  it  will 
ever  be?” 

“But  it’ll  be  this  summer,  I  sup¬ 
pose?”  she  questioned,  poking  at  the 
stove  and  still  not  looking  at  Alan. 

“I  don’t  know.  Yes,  I  guess  so, 
Joyce.”  Then  he  explained  reluctantly, 
“Elizabeth  wants  me  to  get  out  of  the 
Mounted.” 

Joyce  gasped.  Out  of  the  Mounted — 
she  could  not  imagine  such  a  thing.  The 
work  was  a  part  of  Alan.  What  would 
he  do  without  it  ?  And  what  would  Fort 
Endurance  do  without  him  ?  What 
would  Bill  do  without  Alan— and  Mr. 
Younge  and  Ped  and  these  other  men? 
And  she  herself,  if  he  left  ?  .  .  .  Some¬ 
thing  cold  and  anguishing  gripped  her 
at  the  thought  of  him  leaving  this  coun¬ 
try.  At  least  he  had  been  near  her  dur¬ 
ing  the  lonely  months  past. 

She  said:  “But  Alan!  What  would 


you  turn  to?  The  Mounted  has  been 
your  work - ” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  the  offer  of  a  job 
down  in  Victoria.  It’s  pretty  good  ,as 
far  as  money  goes.  And  Elizabeth 
would  like  it  there.  I  haven’t  exactly 
decided.  It’s  a  big  step  to  take.” 

Those  few  reluctant  sentences  were 
a  revelation  to  Joyce,  like  a  white  light 
beating  upon  something  which  had  been 
dark  to  her.  Alan  didn’t  want  to  go! 
His  voice  was  reluctant,  his  words 
stumbled,  when  he  mentioned  even  the 
possibility.  Elizabeth  was  trying  to 
force  him.  She  wanted  to  live  in  a  city, 
she  wanted  the  things  which  that  sal¬ 
ary  would  bring  her;  she  was  using 
Alan  to  get  what  she  wanted.  But  she 
and  Alan  were  not  of  one  mind!  There 
was  the  reason  why  this  marriage  had 
been  delayed  and  why  Alan  was  so 
vague  about  when  it  would  be!  If  he 
really  loved  her,  deeply  and  passionate¬ 
ly,  would  he  be  so  reluctant,  would  he 
allow  anything  on  earth  to  come  be¬ 
tween  them? 

Joyce  dared  not  ask  him  anything 
further  then;  he  might  add  a  word 
that  would  destroy  this  new-born  hope. 
But  a  hundred  thoughts  were  running 
wild  through  her.  .  .  .  “Suppose  he 
doesn’t  yield  to  Elizabeth!  Suppose  he 
won’t  go!  Then  she  won’t  marry  him! 
She’ll  throw  him  over  for  Haskell; 
that’s  what  she’ll  surely  do.  Bill  says 
she  and  Haskell  are  together  half  the 
time  Alan’s  away  from  Endurance. 
Isn’t  that  the  reason? — she’s  not  sure 
of  Alan  yielding;  and  if  she  can’t  have 
her  way  with  him,  then  she’d  like  to 
be  an  inspector’s  wife!” 

With  swift  unerring  insight  Joyce 
saw  the  all-crucial  question:  Would 
Alan  get  out  of  the  Mounted  ?  She  was 
still  uncertain  what  he  truly  felt  for 
Elizabeth,  but  from  his  own  lips  she 
had  learned  one  thing  which  an  hour 
ago  she  had  scarcely  dared  hope  could 
be  true.  The  marriage  was  not  sure; 
it  might  never  be! 

In  her  abjectness  she  whispered  to 
herself:  “I  don’t  care  if  he  does  like 
her.  I  don’t,  I  don’t  care!  If  she  throws 
him  over,  then  we’ll  be  friends  again, 
then  he’ll  come  here  to  me  again;  and 
then — after  that .  . . .  ” 

CHAPTER  VI 
Fallen  Upon  “Les  Miseres” 
URING  the  meal,  as  Joyce  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table  pouring  coffee 
and  watching  a  pan  of  biscuit  in  the 
stove,  Alan  kept  studying  her,  wond¬ 
ering  how  any  girl  could  stand  the 
isolation  and  poverty  and  lonely  battle 
she  was  enduring.  The  two  candles 
were  on  a  low  shelf  behind  her,  and 
her  winsome  features  were  shadowed; 
but  he  knew  she  was  tired  and  had 
gone  through  a  lot  of  suffering  in  the 
winter  past. 

His  absence  sharpened  his  eyes  to 
another  thing  here.  As  he  glanced 


around  the  kitchen  and  through  the 
door  into  her  bedroom,  it  hurt  him  to 
see  how  dingy  Joyce’s  home  was.  She 
had  valiantly  polished  and  mended,  but 
the  place  was  as  bleak  as  any  trap¬ 
per’s  shack.  There  wasn’t  a  dish  on  the 
table  that  wasn’t  cracked;  the  cook 
stove  seemed  about  to  fall  to  pieces; 
the  utensils  were  old  and  worn  out.  Her 
room  was  bare  of  carpet,  with  only  a 
small  deer-rug  beside  her  bed.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  chic  blue  velveteen  suit  she 
had  worn  when  she  came  north  two 
years  ago,  it  tugged  at  him  to  realize 
she  had  bought  no  clothes  for  herself 
since  then. 

Two  whole  years  here,  two  years 
out  of  her  young  womanhood,  the 
choice  time  of  her  life,  sacrificed  at 
this  isolated  trading  post,  giving  up 
everything  that  a  girl  holds  dear!  Alan 
thought  of  the  meti  expression,  “Fallen 
upon  les  miseres;”  and  without  sus¬ 
pecting  the  greatest  tragedy  of  it  all 
to  Joyce,  he  felt  that  she  indeed  had 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  She  was  too  fine 
a  girl  to  be  leading  a  life  like  this. 
She  ought  to  get  out  of  it.  There  was 
a  limit  to  her  bravery  and  spirited 
strength. 

He  reflected,  “Maybe  in  the  long  run 
it  wouldn’t  be  so  much  a  tragedy  if 
Dave  does  meet  those  canoes  up  river 
and  doesn’t  come  back  home.” 

As  the  men  were  pushing  back  their 
chairs  and  reaching  for  pipes,  he  felt 
someone  prodding  him  with  a  boot  un¬ 
der  the  table.  Looking  up,  he  saw  Lar¬ 
ry  elevate  an  eyebrow  at  him. 

“Wants  to  talk  with  me  alone,” 
Alan  surmised;  and  he  gave  Larry  a 
slight  nod.  To  the  other  men  he  said 
rather  sharply:  “You  men,  put  away 
your  pipes  and  police  up  these  dishes. 
Don’t  leave  a  stack  like  this  for  Joyce. 
Bill,  you  see  to  that.” 

Casually  going  outside  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later,  he  glanced  around  and 
saw  Larry  waiting  for  him  a  dozen 
yards  away,  over  near  the  storage 
shed.  Sauntering  across,  he  asked 
quietly: 

“What’s  up  now,  Larry?” 

Larry  flipped  his  cigarette  aside. 
“Say,  Alan,  did  it  seem  sorta  queer  to 
you  about  these  men  we’re  after  being 
absolute  strangers  around  here  and  yet 
knowing  all  about  the  country?” 

“Why  yes,  it’s  been  a  puzzle.” 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  maybe 
someone  who’s  onto  the  ropes  around 
here  might  be  behind  the  scenes  direct¬ 
ing  things,  Alan?” 

“It’s  a  possibility,  but  I  couldn’t 
think  of  anybody  to  fit  that  bill.” 

“Well,  neither  could  I,  but - ”  He 

broke  off,  and  jerking  a  thumb  at  the 
storage  shed,  he  bade:  “Come  in  here 
with  me,  Alan.  I  want  to  show  you 
something.” 

As  he  lifted  the  heavy  bar,  he  added 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Let’s  Have  a  Party 


The  Humble  Potato  May  Be  Made  to  Furnish  Fun  as  Well  as  Feed 


OF  course  we  will,  and  if  it  is  in 
March,  let  good  St.  Patrick  spon¬ 
sor  it!  Heretofore  we  have  made  mer¬ 
ry  amid  shamrocks  and  gay  greenery, 
but  suppose  on  this  occasion  his  ideas 
are  frugal  and  inexpensive,  and  he  de¬ 
cides  to  entertain  in  his  potato  patch. 

If  the  group  is  large,  and  outside 
guests  are  included,  it  might  be  well 
to  send  rhymed  invitations  for  which 
the  following  verse  could  be  used: 

“St.  Patrick,  whose  kind  heart  of  cheer 
There’s  not  a  one  can  match, 

Will  entertain  his  guests  this  year, 

In  his  potato  patch. 

Below,  the  time  and  place  you’ll  see, 
So  come  with  glad  alacrity.” 

The  invitation  cards  may  be  orna¬ 
mented  with  seals  obtainable  from  any 
stationer.  Instead  of  decorating  the 
room  with  vases  of  flowers,  fruit 
dishes  holding  well  scrubbed  potatoes 
may  be  placed  here  and  there.  It  is 
always  well  to  have  a  mixing  game  at 
the  outset,  so  let  there  be  a  search  for 
St.  Patrick  himself.  Have  in  readiness 
a  number  of  small  squares  of  paper, 
each  bearing  a  letter  of  the  word 
PATRICK.  Distribute  these  haphazard 
to  the  guests,  so  that  each  one  has 
seven  letters,  but  no  one  should  have 
a  complete  set  forming  the  word.  Now 
announce  that  they  may  trade  letters 
with  each  other,  till  a  complete  set  is 
formed,  and  the  first  one  bringing  this 
set  to  the  hostess  is  rewarded  with  a 
prize  which  may  be  a  St.  Patrick 
postcard. 

The  Lost  Emerald 

While  digging  potatoes,  St.  Patrick 
has  unfortunately  lost  the  beautiful 
emerald  from  his  ring,  and  it  must  be 
replaced.  On  a  large  sheet  of  paper  or 
cambric  is  drawn  a  ring,  twelve  inches 


For  Play  or  School 


pressing.  Another  advantage  is  that  it 
affords  two  fronts  which  can  be  alternat¬ 
ed.  Cotton  prints ,  gingham,  cotton  broad¬ 
cloth  prints,  dimities  or  pique  would  be 
lovely  for  this  little  dress,  which  also  has 
the  pattern  for  bloomers  to  match.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  3&-inch  contrasting. 
Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c.  addition¬ 
al  for  copy  of  our  new  spring  fashion 
catalogue.  Address  Pattern  Depart- 
jjucat,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


across,  including  a  setting,  minus  a  ham  in  a  baking  dish.  Pour  2  to  3 
jewel.  The  players  have  been  supplied  tablespoons  maple  syrup  over  the  ham 
with  “emeralds”  cut  from  green  paper,  and  stick  2  or  3  whole  cloves  in  it. 
and  each  in  turn  is  blindfold,  and  tries  Then  place  a  slice  or  two  of  pineapple 
to  pin  it  in  the  setting.  A  ring  from  the  or  a  cored  apple,  cut  into  halves,  on 
five  and  ten  rewards  the  one  whose  this  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  for 
“jewel”  is  placed  correctly.  about  45  minutes. 


Picking  Potatoes 

This  will  cause  no  end  of  hilarity. 
Place  a  circle  of  potatoes  on  the  floor 
a  short  distance  apart,  there  being 
one  less  potato  than  players.  The  play¬ 
ers  stand  in  a  circle  behind  them,  and 
when  a  whistle  is  blown,  each  grabs 
for  a  potato,  one  player,  of  course 
failing  to  secure  the  coveted  vegetable. 
The  player  leaves  the  group,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  rearranged  with  one  less, 
and  the  game  continues  till  there  are 
two  players  to  one  potato,  and  the 


Baked  Apples  with  Maple  Syrup 

Core  apples,  add  1  teaspoon  butter 
and  2/3  tablespoon  maple  syrup  to 
each  apple  and  cook  until  tender. 
Baste  from  time  to  time  with  the 
syrup. 

Maple  Muffins 

6  tsp.  baking  powder  2  eggs 

3  tbsp.  maple  syrup  M  c.  fat 

3  c.  flour  %  tsp.  salt  IV2  c.  milk 
Add  dry  ingredients  to  the  liquid 
(milk,  melted  fat  and  unbeaten  eggs); 
stir  just  enough  to  mix  well;  bake  in 
hot  oven. 


Glorified  Gingerbread 


V2  c.  sour  milk 
Y2  c.  sugar 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 
IV2  c.  flour 
%  tsp.  soda 


4  tbsp.  fat 
M  c.  maple  syrup 
1  beaten  egg 
V2  tsp.  salt 
%  tsp.  ginger 


%  tsp.  cloves  or  allspice 
Beat  the  liquid  ingredients,  thorough¬ 
ly.  Sift  all  the  dry  ingredients  together, 
add  to  liquid  ingredients,  and  beat  un¬ 
til  thoroughly  mixed.  Spread  in  a  large 
shallow  pan,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon 
and  a  cupful  of  walnuts  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven,  325F.  about  35  minutes. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

l^G^Q^G^Q^G^G^G^Q^G^Q^G^Q^© 


READY-MADE,  ORGANDIE  DRESS 
No.  B5708  comes  in  pink  or  maize  color, 
has  set-in  sleeves,  picot  finish  on  edge  of 
the  collar,  pleated  skirt  and  deep  hem. 
It  is  stamped)  for  simple  embroidery,  the 
necessary  floss  being  included  in  the 
package.  Sizes  are  2,  3  and  4  years. 
Price  $1.00. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

lucky  winner  receives  as  a  reward  a 
potato  made  of  candy.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  good  for  a  class  of  boys. 

Filling  the  Potato  Basket 

This  is  a  stunt  to  be  performed  by  a 
few  guests  for  the  amusement  of  the 
rest.  Provide  a  small  basket,  one  which 
is  preferably  rather  cylindrical.  Have 
on  hand  also  a  mirror,  some  small  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  a  large  kitchen  spoon.  The 
player  stands  before  the  mirror,  places 
the  basket  on  his  or  her  head,  and 
fills  it  with  the  potatoes,  using  the 
spoon,  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  The  “performers”  could  be  timed, 
and  a  basket  of  candy  potatoes  reward 
the  one  who  makes  the  best  time. 

Refreshments 

These  may  be  passed,  and  comprise 
potato  salad,  buttered  rolls,  pickles, 
cake  and  fruit  punch.  If  the  guests  are 
to  be  seated  at  a  table,  they  may  be 
bidden  to  share  an  “Irish  Stew.”  This 
is  a  kettle  filled  with  fruit  gelatine,  on 
the  top  of  which  has  been  dropped 
spoonfuls  of  whipped  cream  to  suggest 
dumplings.  Of  course  “tay”  would  be 
strictly  Irish,  but  doubtless  cocoa  top¬ 
ped  by  marshmallows  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

With  the  singing  of  a  number  of 
popular  Irish  songs,  Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen,  When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling, 
and  others,  the  evening  in  St.  Patrick’s 
potato  Patch  comes  to  a  close. 

— Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


Uses  for  Maple  Syrup 

Fifteen  maple-syrup  recipes,  tested 
and  recommended  by  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Boucher,  home-demonstration  agent  in 
Coos  county,  are  included  in  the  new 
circular,  “Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  Pro¬ 
duction  in  New  Hampshire,”  recently 
published  by  the  agricultural  extension 
service  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  Durham,  N.  H.  Several 
of  these  recipes  in  this  free  publica¬ 
tion  are  as  follows: 

Maple  Syrup  and  Ham 
Place  a  rather  thick  slice  of  cured 


Modish  in  Every  Detail 


DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER  2671  is 
both  snappy  and  slimming  in  its  lines. 
The  original  was  ribbed  angora  wool  Jer¬ 
sey  in  vivid  light  green  with  blending 
of  plain  self  fabric  trim.  Rough  or  flat 
crepe  silk  or  the  thin  woolen  weaves 
would  be  just  as  suitable  for  this  charm¬ 
ing  pattern  which  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16,  18, 
20  years,  36,  38,  and  40-inches  bust.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-incli  material 
with  y2  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 
Price,  15c. 


FINE  FOR 
SOAKING  OR 
BOILING! 


Yes,  ma’am!  In  water  of  any  temper¬ 
ature — in  tub  or  machine — F els-Naptha 
turns  out  a  clean,  sweet -smellingwash— — 
easily,quickly!Sendtwocentsforahandy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-3-12,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WALL  PAPER 

Send  for  big  FREE  sample 
book  showing  a  large  selection 
of  patterns  suitable  for  any  room 
in  the  home.  Remarkably  low 
prices. 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO., 
Dept.  A.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  Y0U1 

9.  HOME 

Yon  can  paper  the  aver-  fm 

age  room  with  high-  1 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper  BBS 
for  aa  little  a3  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low- 
est  wholesale  prices.  ^ 
Send  for  big  free  cata-  ^ 

log.  Not  the usnal small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artisti 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  w 

PENN  WALL  PAP 

Dept.  76  phi 

90', 

£  BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x11  Room 

We  Pay  Postage 
Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSER- 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Liberal  Interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  Tlns62year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety,  interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  A!bany/N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

Name  _ ■ 

Address _ _ 

City  State 

!  »'»''*»'»wwwwwwwwww  wwwwwwwwwar* 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

. . . . 

Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  he  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY:  QUALITY.  PURITY,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Clover.  60  lbs.  $4.50.  Buckwheat  $3.60.  Mixed 
$3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDISTS,  attention:  Strong  swarms,  for  sale 
Or  rent.  Prices  reasonable.  HONEY  GARDENS. 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS — Get  my  new  list  of  200  farms  and  village 
homes  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region.  F.  C.  McCARTY, 
115  Metcalf  Bldg.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


$1000-DOWN  gets  farm  250  acfes.  livestock,  tools, 
crops,  tractor,  easy  terms.  Write  Free  list  other  farms 
for  sale.  MR.  DOUGAS.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


Strouts  New  Farm  Catalog — Gas  Sta.,  tourist  inn, 
busy  concrete  hyway  about  90  miles  N.  Y.  City;  2  acres, 
good  8-room  house,  electricity,  stand,  gas  sta.,  beauti¬ 
ful  surroundings.  $2000  profit  reported.  $5500  price  in¬ 
cludes  fixtures,  equipment,  stock,  furniture:  $1500  down; 
picture  pg  120  Strouts  catalog  1000  bargains.  Write 
today.  Copy  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255 -R  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or  easy  i 
terms.  Free  literature ;  mention  state.  H.  W.  BYERLY, 
30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


35-COW  STATE  ROAD,  Valley  Farm,  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York.  Large  village  3  mile«,  Olean  easy 
drive,  50  acres  productive,  machine-worked  tillage,  100 
acres  creek-watered  pasture,  220  acres  woodland.  At¬ 
tractive  8-room  house,  furnace.  Large  dairy  barn,  silo, 
concrete  stable,  milk  house.  All  buildings  good.  Road¬ 
side  market  possibilities.  $6,000.  Investigate  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


$8000  ANNUAL  INCOME— Lifetime  opportunity  in 
this  90  acre  farm,  one  finest  sand  &  gravel  deposits  in 
central  N.  Y. ;  1931  income  about  $6000  besides  farm 
receipts  &  this  done  by  crippled  owner;  choice  alfalfa 
&  general  crop  land,  only  1%  miles  center  city,  %  mile 
to  lake.  Good  9  room  house,  electricity,  free  city  water 
for  16  years;  nearly-new  98  ft.  cemented  basement 
barn  cost  $6000,  drinking  buckets,  2  silos,  other  bldgs. 
RR.  switch  &  stream  available  for  loading  &  washing 
sand.  Lifetime  business  &  home  at  low  price  $24,500, 
half  cash  including  2  dump  trucks.  Nelson  loader 
(cost  $3500),  belt  conveyer  cost  $700,  cement-block  ma¬ 
chines,  also  22  cattle,  3  horses,  elec,  milking  machine, 
hav  loader  machinery  &  vehicles,  hay,  grain,  ensilage, 
etc.  W.  H.’  Maynard,  BONDED  STROUT  AGENT,  114 
Peterboro  St.,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED— The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  27th  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen,, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


WANTED  JOB  as  chauffeur  and  caretaker  in  country, 
can  also  do  farm  work.  Married,  two  small  children. 
Can  furnish  good  references.  SHIELDS,  341  E.  66  St.. 
N.  Y.  City. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  map,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  YMrk  City. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  age  31  desires  farm  work.  Good 
people  more  important  than  wages.  Have  references. 
H.  WEBBER,  Y.M.C.A.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  23,  who  finds  city  life  distasteful,  is 
anxious  to  learn  farming,  and  will  pay  board  in  nice 
farm  family  while  learning.  Must  be  distant  from  any 
large  city.  Address  Box  300,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


MAN  WITH  lifetime  experience  in  shrubbery,  farm¬ 
ing,  trees.  Wishes  position.  Age  50,  speaks  German. 
JULIUS  WALTERS,  c/o  Huber,  60  E.  4th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  PEERLESS  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Leip- 
sic,  O.  want  reliable  party  in  each  locality  to  take 
orders  for  Peerless  Accredited  Chicks.  Liberal  commis¬ 
sion  allowed,  no  capital  necessary,  write  for  particulars. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO.,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding.  ,%x4  $20.  !4x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  %X5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand  I 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa.  ' 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE — A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W.  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


PATENTS — TIME  COUNTS  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book.  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  .  for  information  on  how  to 
proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  registered  patent 
attorney,  738  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING -STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


1000  MAPLE  LABELS— $1.85  postpaid.  Other  print¬ 
ing  reasonable.  Samples  free!  HONESTY  PRESS.  Put¬ 
ney,  Vt. 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS— Beautiful  colored  il¬ 
lustrated  designs,  guaranteed  stick  to  tin.  Selling  helps. 
Maple  price  lists.  Sample  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS.  Save  half.  Free  samples. 
Circular.  Postpaid  service.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO., 
Yerkes,  Penna. 


GOLD  LEAF— GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  Smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds,  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs,  $1.50,  10 
lbs.  $2.50  Patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TO¬ 
BACCO  EXCHANGE,  S402,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Old,  sweet.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10-$1.50.  Smoking.  5  lbs.  65c;  10-$1.20.  Pipe  free. 
Pay  Postmaster.  FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield. 
Ky. 


GUARANTEED,  smoking  8  lbs.  $1.00,  chewing  5  lb.s. 
$1.00.  20  twist  $1.00.  Pay  postmaster.  Silk  Socks 

free  with  each  order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S123,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  select  chewing  5  lbs,  $1.00,  mild 
smoking  7  lbs.  $1.00.  Fifty  cigars  $1.65.  Shipped  col¬ 
lect.  Silk  socks  given  with  each  order.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S215,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SMOKING,  10  lbs.,  $1.00.  Chewing  10,  $1.25. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


TWENTY  CHEWING  TWIST  $1.00.  Twenty  sacks 
smoking  $1.00.  Postpaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  M-10, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  Fifty 
Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


MILD  SMOKING,  5  lbs.  70c;  10  lbs.  $1.25,  Chewing 
5  lbs.  $1.00,  20  Twist  $1.00.  Silk  socks  free  with  each 
order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S619,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Handpicked  chewing  25  pounds  $3.75;  10,  $1.75; 

5,  $1.00.  Mild  fancy  smoking  25  pounds  3.00;  10,  1.40; 
5,  75c.  Seconds  8c.  MURDOCK  PLANTATIONS,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10,  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  received.  FORD 
FARMS,  S-lll,  Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  VERY  BEST— Chewing  or  smoking 
10  lbs.  $2.00;  Box  of  cigars  free,  pay  when  received 
KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


NEEDLES.  Large  attractive  package  assorted  lands 
10c.  STANBUSH  SPECIALTIES,  College  Park  Station, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


A  Few  High  Spots  of  Farm 
and  Home  Week 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
definite  monetary  change  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  price  level  to  which  society 
is  adjusted.  We  have  seen  how  a  world¬ 
wide  attempt  to  go  back  to  a  pre-war 
monetary  system  works.  If  the  attempt 
is  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  the 
same  result  is  to  be  expected.” 

One  meeting  during  Farmers’  Week 
which  received  little  attention  from  the 
press  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  of 
interest  was  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  of  Master  Farmers.  The 
aim  of  the  Association  is  mainly  so¬ 
cial,  yet  action  was  passed  to  send  sev¬ 
eral  telegrams  to  State  legislators  urg¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  bills  which  will 
make  possible  the  formation  of  credit 
associations  to  loan  to  farmers  funds 
made  available  by  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank.  A  wire  was  also  sent  to 
Editor  Ed  Eastman,  who  was  obliged, 
that  particular  week,  to  have  his  tonsils 
removed.  This  was  the  first  Master 
Farmer  banquet  at  which  Mr.  Eastman 
was  not  present,  a  fact  keenly  re¬ 
gretted  by  him  and  by  every  Master- 
Farmer. 

Among,  the  activities  of  the  week 
which  we  might  mention  were  a  full 
program  for  vocational  high  school 
students  of  agriculture,  the  alumni  ban¬ 
quet  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Grange 
conference  on  Wednesday,  the  rural 
bankers’  conference  on  Friday,  and  the 
cooperative  marketing  conference  on 
Thursday.  The  alumni  banquet,  of 
course,  gives  an  opportunity  to  renew 
acquaintanceships.  The  principal  speak¬ 
er  was  Professor  Lawrence  Gould,  the 
geologist  who  went  with  Commander 
Byrd  to  the  South  pole.  He  is  an  enter¬ 
taining  speaker  and  in  his  talk  he  told 
of  the  manner  of  living  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  and  of  the  temperature,  which  ran 
as  low  as  70  degrees  below  zero. 

The  high  school  vocational  students 
of  agriculture  participated  during  the 
week  in  various  judging  contests,  and 
then  on  Friday  evening,  had  a  banquet 
for  members  of  the  judging  teams  and 
for  the  delegates  to  the  Young  Farm¬ 
ers’  conference. 

Another  event  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  because  it  originates  back  in 
your  home  communities  is  the  State 
finals  of  the  Dramatic  Contest. 

Four  out  of  the  seven  original  dis¬ 
tricts  which  held  dramatics  competi¬ 
tions  appeared  in  the  final  contest  at 
Ithaca.  The  whole  contest  was  conduct¬ 
ed  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Mary 
Eva  Duthie,  of  the  Rural  Social  Organi¬ 
zation  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  However, 
each  separate  group  was  coached  by 
local  people,  the  play  having  been 
chosen  from  a  list  provided  by  the 
State  Dramatics  Committee. 

It  happened  this  year  that  three  of 
the  plays  were  of  a  serious  nature,  the 
fourth  one  being  lighter  in  tone  and 
very  amusing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  contests  go 
on,  they  become  better  and  better,  es¬ 
pecially  as  to  acting,  choice  of  plays 
and  costuming. 

“The  Window  to  the  South,”  by  Mary 
Katherine  Reeley,  and  presented  by  the 
Enfield  Larger  Parish  of  Tompkins 
County,  directed  by  Miss  Cora  Arm¬ 
strong,  placed  first  in  the  contest.  This 
scene  of  a  farm  kitchen,  where  a  wom¬ 
an  had  worked  for  a  generation  with¬ 
out  the  relieving  feature  of  a  window 
to  the  south  which  would  give  her  a 
beautiful  view  and  relief  from  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  household  duties,  struck  close 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  audience. 

“The  Dear  Departed,”  by  Stanley 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAK  FILMS — Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  SxlO  mounted 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  UHOTO 
SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Houghton,  presented  by  the  Oneida 
West  Road  Home  Bureau  of  Madison 
County,  and  directed  by  Mrs.  John 
Gregg  and  Miss  Ellen  Gregg,  placed 
second. 

“Trifles,”  by  Susan  Glaspell,  was 
presented  by  the  Williamsville  Home 
Bureau  of  Erie  County  and  directed  by 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Williams. 

The  other  play  presented  was  “Mrs. 
Pat  and  the  Law,”  by  Mary  Aldis,  being 
rendered  by  the  Paddy  Hill  Players  of 
Monroe  County  and  directed  by  Miss 
H.  Jean  Carter. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 

apologetically:  “I  guess  it’s  my  nature 
to  pry  around  just  noticing  what’s 
what.  I’ve  stumbled  onto  several  things 
that  way,  but  I  never  got  a  staggering 
eye-full  like  this  before.” 

Producing  a  pocket  flash,  he  played 
its  yellow  shaft  upon  a  pack  of  furs 
on  a  low  shelf. 

“Alan,  you  see  that  wolf -skin  they’re 
wrapped  in?  That’s  what  caught  my 
eye.  It’s  a  Yukon  animal,  probably 
from  the  Kayukuk  headwaters  in  the 
Endicott  Mountains.  The  Mackenzie 
and  Barren  Ground  wolves  around 
here,  they  aren’t  so  dark  and  they 
haven’t  got  so  broad  a  tawny  stripe 
down  their  backbone.  It  made  me  cur¬ 
ious,  so  I  pried  into  the  pack  and  saw 
these  dark  otter.  They  come  from  the 
Yukon  too.  I  thought  to  myself, 
‘There’s  no  wolf  or  otter  like  them  in 
Dave  MacMillan’s  trading  territory.’  ” 

“But  Dave  trades  some  with  the 
Loucheux,  Larry;  and  they  might  have 
got  the  pelts  from  the  Yukon-iho- 
Tannah.” 

“But  say,  Alan,  look — (hold  the 
flash  a  minute) — look  here.”  Larry 
pulled  out  several  of  the  rich,  dark- 
gleaming  otter  pelts  and  rolled  back 
the  fur  at  the  broad  end.  “Take  a  good 
look  at  them  blue  stamp  marks.” 

Alan  bent  closer  and  he  suddenly 
gasped. 

“Good  Lord!  They’re  L.  &  H.  furs! 
What’ re  they  doing  here,  Larry — in 
Dave  MacMillan’s  possession?” 

“Stolen!  What  else?  What’s  more  to 
us,  Alan,  #  I  checked  on  them  serial 
numbers,  and  this  bunch  is  one  of  the 
packs  stolen  from  the  Midnight  Sun!” 
He  added  slowly:“Maybe  we  don’t 
know  yet  who  them  six  strangers  are, 
but  now  we  surer’n  hell  know  who's 
directing  ’em!” 

Hurriedly  they  searched  for  other 
stolen  peltry,  but  found  none. 

In  low  tones,  there  in  the  darkness, 
they  talked  the  situation  over. 

There  was  little  that  could  be  said. 

Through  the  door  Alan’s  eyes  were 
upon  the  trading  store,  upon  Joyce’s 
room.  She  had  gone  in  there;  he  could 
see  her  moving  between  the  candle  and 
the  window. 

Larry  finally  asked:  “You’re  going 
to  arrest  him,  Alan?  An  accomplice 
that  way,  even  if  he  didn’t  have  a  hand 
in  the  actual  killing,  they’ll  give  him 
the  limit.  It’ll  be  hell  on  Joyce.” 

Alan  stirred.  His  voice  was  torn  with 

pain.  “I  don’t  know  what  I’ll . But 

I’ll  have  to  do  something  about  it.” 

After  a  little  silence  he  directed: 
“Larry,  you  go  down  and  relieve  Ped. 
Don’t  tell  these  other  men  anything 
about  this  yet.” 

When  Larry  had  gone,  Alan  left  the 
musty-smelling  shed,  barred  it  again, 
and  walked  up  along  the  side  of  the 
trading  hall  to  Joyce’s  window.  She 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected.  10  pounds  ,70c; 
100,  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


"GENUINE  W.  A.  WOOD  and  Adriance  repairs” 
HOOSICK  FALLS  IMPLT.  CO.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


"TREE-RIPENED”  Florida  Oranges;  sweet,  juicy, 
full-flavored.  Full  standard  half-bushel,  $1.00  with 
order,  express  charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa. 
Florida. 


COLLECT  15 A  R K S  AND  ROOTS  for  Drug  Markets. 
Write  P.  D.  CLEMENTS,  1  Eairland  St.,  Boston  19, 
Mass. 


MATTRESSES— Cotton  mattresses,  any  size  3.95. 
50  lb.  Felt  mattresses.  Imperial  edge,  8.75.  We;  pay 
freight.  BESSER’S  FURNITURE  CO.,  Dansyffle.  N.  Y. 


had  come  into  her  room  to  set  her 
clock  by  Bill’s  watch  and  to  mark  the 
day  of  month  on  her  calendar.  Her  act 
struck  Alan  a.s  an  epitome  of  the  iso¬ 
lation  of  this  trading  post  where  she 
was  cut  off  from  all  the  rest  of  human¬ 
ity.  He  knew  that  the  day  of  the 
month  and  hour  of  the  day  could  mean 
little  to  her,  for  she  lived  by  the  dawn 
and  twilight.  It  must  be  she  wanted  to 
feel  she  was  not  utterly  apart  from  the 
world  of  men  and  women. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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Letter  Speaks  for  Itself 


Could  you  please  tell  me  whether  the 
Household  Management  Journal  is  a  re¬ 
liable  firm  or  not?  You  perhaps  have  seen 
an  ad  in  the  different  magazines  asking 
people  to  name  a  house.  Well,  I  did  so 
and  very  soon  they  replied  to  say  how 
1  pleased  they  were  with  the  name  and 
wanted  me  to  join  a  contest  to  try  to  win 
the  house  for  my  very  own.  There  were 
also  many  other  prizes  to  win  in  case  I 
didn’t  get  first.  Well,  like  a  poor  fish  I 
bit  for  that  too.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to 
get  subscriptions  for  the  Household  Man¬ 
agement  Journal.  I  secured  eight  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  was  the  amount  the 
blank  required.  The  subscriptions  were 
to  start  the  first  of  January.  I  sent  them 
in  about  the  middle  of  November. 

I  waited  and  finally  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  wrote  them  and  told  them  that 
my  subscribers  were  anxious  to  know 
why  their  papers  didn’t  come  and  that 
unless  it  was  sent  right  away  it  would 
cause  enemies  for  me.  The  price  of  the 
paper  was  25c  a  year.  I  wish  you  would 
write  them  and  if  they  don’t  intend  to 
send  the  paper  I  wish  they  would  re¬ 
turn  the  money,  which  is  $2.00.  It  isn’t 
much  but  if  they  don’t  send  the  paper 
I  will  have  to  give  the  people  back  their 
money.  Please  see  what  you  can  do 
about  it. 

THIS  letter  speaks  for  itself.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  opposed  to  such 
subscription-getting  schemes.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  leads  one  to  believe  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  name  a 
house.  However,  it  is  just  a  subscrip¬ 
tion-getting  proposition.  Prizes  may  be 
given  to  those  who  get  the  most  sub¬ 
scriptions  but  thousands  of  people  take 
subscriptions  and  get  nothing  for  their 
work.  Possibly  others,  in  addition  to 
our  subscriber,  find  themselves  in  an 
unenviable  position  so  far  as  their 
neighbors  are  concerned. 


Fails  to  Settle  Claims 


Mr.  Thomas  deserted  a  wife  and  two 
children  and  that  there  are  a  number 
of  warrants  out  for  Mr.  Thomas’ 
arrest. 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  Rural  Utilities 
Company  that  all  the  trouble  they  have 
had  with  our  subscribers  has  been 
caused  by  the  activities  of  Mr.  Thomas 


Frances  McNamara, 
Sangerfield,  N.  Y. 

Receives  $42.86  indemnity 
under  the  Travel  Policy. 
Was  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  last  December. 

PRACTICALLY  every  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  subscriber 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  North  American 
Travel  Accident  Insurance  Policy 
which  costs  a  dollar  a  year  and 
today  over  $270,000.00  has  been 
paid  to  disabled  policy  holders. 

“The  service  you  are  rendering  to 
the  public  is  regarded  all  too  light¬ 
ly  by  the  majority  of  people  but 
those  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  an  accident  certainly  can¬ 
not  help  but  appreciate  the  protec¬ 
tion  you  are  offering.  It  may  take 
an  accident  like  I  experienced  to 
bring  people  to  their  senses  but 
one  experience  is  enough  to  make 
me  realize  the  importance  of  your 
work. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  draft 
and  assuring  you  of  my  apprecia¬ 
tion,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frances  McNamara. 


Two  subscribers  have  asked  us  to 
collect  claims  for  eggs  shipped  to  Geo. 
A.  Vroom  &  Co.,  128  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Along  in  December 
we  had  a  letter  from  this  concern  say¬ 
ing  that  they  believed  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  a  substantial  amount  on 
these  claims  the  latter  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  Since  then  we  have  reminded  them 
of  their  promise,  but  as  yet  our  sub¬ 
scribers  have  not  received  their  money. 

Incidentally,  we  would  like  to  state 
that  this  concern  is  an  old  reliable  one 
although  it  is  not  licensed  and  bonded 
under  the  state  law.  With  conditions 
as  they  have  been  in  the  market  many 
houses  that  have  made  prompt  returns 
for  years  are  having  financial 
difficulties.  We  are  mentioning  this  to 
show  that  shippers  should  show  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  caution  in 
shipping  farm  produce  at  this  time. 
Apparently  this  firm  is  anxious  to  set¬ 
tle  its  accounts  but  is  simply  unable 
to  do  it. 


Davenport  Out  of  Business 

Word  has  just  come  to  us  that  W. 
J-  &  S.  H.  Davenport,  of  370  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  New  York  City,  produce 
commission  merchants,  have  gone  out 
of  business. 

If  any  reader  has  shipped  produce  to 
this  concern,  for  which  he  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  pay,  he  should  get  in  touch 
with  us,  and  we  will  tell  him  how  to 

file  a  claim. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  will  call  upon 
the  bond  of  this  firm  to  settle  claims 
for  produce  shipped. 


1  homas  Not  Connected  With 
Rural  Utilities 

We  have  mentioned  on  two  occasions 
ffnculties  which  our  subscribers  have 
had  with  The  Rural  Utilities  Co.,  and 
with  Mr.  Francis  Thomas  who  claimed 
w  be  representing  them, 
tv,  ^  6  ^ura*  Utilities  Company  tells  us 
_  at  Mr.  Thomas  left  their  employ  on 
ctober  9,  1931,  but  continued  to  in- 
cate  to  prospective  customers  that 
Jr  was  representing  the  Rural  Utilities 
company.  This  company  tells  us  that 


and  of  another  salesman  who  has  also 
been  misrepresenting  them. 

Incidentally,  it  has  just  been  called 
to  our  attention  that  Mr.  Thomas 
caused  a  number  of  subscribers  heavy 
losses  through  misrepresenting  an 
acetylene  plant  which  he  was  at  that 
time  selling. 


Support  Organizations  You 
Now  Have 

“What  can  you  tell  us  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union  of  America,  whose  address  is 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ?” 

This  appears  to  be  an  organization 
started  with  the  idea  of  enlisting  far¬ 
mers  as  members  at  $2.00  each.  The 
stated  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  se¬ 
cure  better  prices  for  farm  products. 

Before  parting  with  $2.00  we  think 
it  wise  for  our  subscribers  to  ask 
themselves  a  few  questions.  Is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  an  entirely  new  organiza¬ 
tion  can  accomplish  things  for  farmers 
which  cannot  be  done  by  old  and  tried 
organizations  which  have  been  func¬ 
tioning  for  years,  such  as  the  Grange, 
The  Farm  Bureau,  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  various  other  similar 
organizations  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
what  we  need  is  not  more  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  but  rather  more  united  sup¬ 
port  back  of  those  we  already  have. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

“About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  you  ask¬ 
ing  advice  on  our  electric  light  pro¬ 
blem.  You  informed  me  that  you  had 
turned  my  letter  over  to  Commissioner 
Burritt.  He  immediately  wrote  me  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter  and  arranged  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  for  myself  and  some  of 
the  people  most  interested  in  this 
affair. 

“On  April  21,  1931,  there  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  before  him  at  Buffalo  and 
another  October  30,  1931,  with  a  result 
of  a  flat  rate  of  $3  beginning  January 
1,  1932,  over  our  entire  town  where 
lines  were  built  at  that  time.  This  plan 
has  saved  our  line,  for  the  rate  set  at 
$5.70,  which  would  have  been  if  we  had 
not  succeeded  in  securing  an  adjust¬ 
ment,  would  have  ruined  our  line. 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  referring 


me  to  Commissioner  Burritt  and  we 
are  truly  grateful  to  Mr.  Burritt,  Dr. 
Bucknam,  and  the  electric  company 
for  the  cooperation  they  gave  us  in  ac¬ 
complishing  this  good  work.” — C.E.G. 


Nitragin  Company  Wins 

Some  time  ago  a  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  advertising  of  Nitragin,  a  pro¬ 
duct  put  out  by  the  Nitragin  Company 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  used  for 
the  inoculation  of  legumes. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  after  taking  considerable 
testimony  from  bacteriologists,  which 
confirmed  the  claims  of  the  Nitragin 
Company,  the  complaint  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  formal¬ 
ly  dismissed,  indicating  that  the  claims 
made  by  this  Company  are  based  on 
facts. 


Stock  Salesman  Charged 
With  Misrepresentation 

WORD  just  came  to  us  from  western 
New  York  that  H.  G.  Bowman, 
alias  R.  F.  Cady  of  Buffalo  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  held  at  the  county  jail  in 
Canandaigua  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny.  This  man  was  arrested  at 
Syracuse  under  an  indictment  returned 
by  an  Ontario  County  grand  jury  be¬ 
cause  of  a  sale  of  stock  in  the  Cunning¬ 
ham  Natural  Gas  Corporation  made  to 
B.  E.  Babcock  of  Phelps.  It  is  charged 
that  the  situation  was  misrepresented 
to  Babcock.  Bail  was  fixed  at  $3500  and 
up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been 
furnished. 


WASHES  WORK 
CLOTHES 
EASIER! 


Work  clothes  certainly  get  dirty— 
Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  get 
them  clean  again.  Two  cleaners  instead 
of  one.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy  soap 
chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write  Fels  & 
Co.,  Dept.  1.3.12,  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


NOW  SAVE 

44  cents  out  of  each 
44B”  Battery  Dollar 

Quality  goes  up  —  prices  come  down  — 
and  you  gain  in  two  ways  when  you  buy 
Eveready  Layerbilts.  These  famous  “B”  batteries  for  bat¬ 
tery-operated  radio  sets  now  give  you  38  %  longer  life.  But 
your  money  buys  more  than  38%  over  what  it  formerly 
-bought.  If  you  compare  the  old  price  of  Layerbilt  No.  486, 
for  instance,  with  the  new  price  and  the  increased  quality, 
you  actually  pay  44  %  less  for  your  “B”  current  than  you 
did  at  the  old  price. 

Here  are  the  price  reductions:* 

Old  price  New  pric« 

Eveready  Layerbilt  No.  48b-^i5-volt,  large  size  ....  $4.25  $3.25 

Eveready  Layerbilt  No.  485 — 45-volt,  medium  size  .  .  2.95  2.35 

★  Cylindrical  cell-type  Eveready  **B **  Batteries  have  been  reduced  proportionately 
— — some  now  selling  as  low  as  $1.75. 

Eveready  Layerbilts  have  flat-cell  construction,  eliminating 
wired  connections  between  cells,  saving  space,  providing 
longer,  more  satisfactory  life.  At  the  new  low  price  they 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  buy  this  more  satisfactory  “B” 
current  —  and  more  of  it  —  at  an  initial  cost  which  is  less 
than  you  formerly  paid  for  short-lived  “B”  batteries. 

Here  at  last  is  what  you  have  wanted.  Reliable  Eveready 
Layerbilts  at  the  lowest  cost  per  hour  of  battery  service 
since  radio  began.  Remember  that  Eveready  Layerbilts 
offer  you  freedom  from  “B”  battery  trouble  as  well  as  free¬ 
dom  from  frequent  “B”  battery  renewals. 


EVEREADY 

Radio  Batteries 


Here  is  the 
exclusive 
Layerbilt 
construction . 
Only  five 
solder  in g s 
and  two  broad  connecting  bands ,  all 
other  connections  being  made  automat¬ 
ically.  Waste  space  eliminated.  Layer¬ 
bilt  construction  is  a  patented  Ever¬ 
eady  feature. 


Here  is  the 
inside  story 
about  the 
ordinary  45- 
volt  “ B 99  bat¬ 
tery  assem¬ 
bled  of  separate ,  individually  sealed 
cells.  30  independent  cells ,  connected 
by  29  wires  and  60  soldered  connec¬ 
tions— 89  chances  for  trouble .  Note  the 
amount  of  space  wasted  between  cells. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.,  Inc.  General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  New  \ork  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francise* 

!  HI  8|  and  Carbon  Corporation 


UNLIMITED 

GUARANTEE 


Mm 


Something 

to 

Crow  ' 
About  j 


All  Riverside  Tires  are 
guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  service  regard¬ 
less  of  time  used  or  mile¬ 
age  run. 

Any  tire  that  fails  to 
give  satisfactory  service 
will,  at  our  option,  be 
repaired  free  of  charge 
Or  replaced  with  a  new 
tire — in  which  event  you 
will  be  charged  only  for 
the  actual  service  the 
tire  delivered. 


%rw  6  PLY 

RIVERSIDES 
at  4  PLY 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  fir/ra? 
How  lamt  in  History 


Never  before  such  a  tire  value— never 
in  the  twenty  years  we  have  been  selling 
Riversides ! 

Think  of  it!  A  genuine  6-ply  Heavy 
Duty  Riverside  —  6  full  plies  from  bead 
to  bead— at  the  usual  price  of  other  4-ply 
tires!  Now  all  the  extra  strength,  the 
extra  safety,  the  extra  riding  comfort, 
the  extra  mileage  of  a  real  6-ply  tire  at 
4-ply  prices! 

Riversides  are  one  of  the  best  known 
tires  in  America — made  by  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  fine  tires  in  the 
world— built  to  specifications  among  the 
most  stringent  in  the  tire  industry— 
backed  by  a  guarantee  without  limit  as  to 
time  used  or  mileage  run. 

Riversides  are  of  the  highest  quality 
it  is  possible  to  produce— and  now  sold 
at  the  lowest  prices  in  tire  history! 


SIZE 

RIVERSIDE 

Mate  —  6-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

29x4.40-21 

29x4.50-20 

30x4.50-21 

$5.60 

5.75 

$10.90 

1  1.20 

28x4.75-19 

29x4.75-20 

6.60 

6.75 

12.84 

13.14 

29x5.00-19 

30x5.00-20 

6.95 

7.10 

13.50 

13.80 

28x5.25-18 

29x5.25-19 

30x5.25-20 

31x5.25-21 

7.80 

8.00 

8.15 

8.40 

15.18 

15.56 

15.86 

16.34 

28x5.50-18 

29x5.50-19 

30x5.50-20 

8.75 

8.85 

8.95 

17.00 

17.18 

17.40 

31x6.00-19 

32x6.00-20 

33x6.00-21 

8.70 

8.89 

9.23 

16.84 

17.28 

17.96 

31x6.50-19 

32x6.50-20 

10.20 

10.50 

19.80 

20.40 

RIVERSIDE 
Mate  —  4-Ply 


EACH 


$3.97 

4.29 

4.3S 


S.IO 

S.23 


5.38 

S.47 


6.17 

6.4S 
6.6  S 


6.75 

6.90 


_ PAIR _ 

$7.64 

8.34 

8.44 


9.96 

10.04 


10.48 

10.56 


11.90 

12.60 

12.84 


13.12 

13.34 


Important! 

We  Pay  Postage  and 
Freight  on  All  Tire 
and  Tube  Orders  of 
$2  or  More. 


All  Riversides  are  made  with  full  plies  ex¬ 
tending  from  bead  to  bead.  Riversides  also 
have  breaker  cushion  strips  and  breaker 
strips,  but  Ward’s  does  not  count  them  as 
plies.  They  are  extras.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  definition  of  the  word  “ply” 
by  The  National  Better  Business  Bureau. 


RIVERSIDE 

Trail  Blazer  —  4-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

$3.65 

3.93 

3.97 

$7.02 

7.64 

7.74 

4.73 

4.79 

9.22 

9.34 

4.95 

5.08 

9.64 

9.82 

5.92 

6.13 

1 1.54 
11.84 

RIVERSIDE  TUBES 

Use  Molded  Circle  River¬ 
side  Tubes  .  .  .  round  to  fit 
shape  of  tires . .  .  and  made 
of  vitalized  rubber.  Never 
before  at  prices  so  low. 

Size  29x4.40-21  $1.03 

Other  size  tires  and  tubes 
at  proportionate  savings 

Truck  and  Bus  Balloon  Tires 

Truck  and  Bus  High  Pressure  Tires 

SIZE 

PLIES 

EACH 

PAIR 

SIZE  I  PLIES 

EACH 

PAIR 

32x6.00-20 

34x7.50-20 

36x8.25-20 

6 

8 

10 

$12.50 

26.50 

37.20 

$24.30 

51.58 

72.60 

30x5  8 

32x6  10 
34x7  1  10 

$15.45 

26.45 

36.35 

$29.94 

51.04 

70.64 

Millions  of  Riversides  are  in  use  today 
and  setting  service  records  almost  un¬ 
believable — yet  absolutely  true  and 
vouched  for  by  their  owners, 

“Nearly  two  years  now  on  my  full  set  of 
Riversides,  and  have  never  changed  a  tire;  I 
save  almost  enough  on  two  Riversides  to  buy  a 
third  one.”  Carl  M.  Halverson,  Owen,  Wise. 

“During  15  years,  driving  on  some  of  the 
roughest  roads  in  the  country,  I  have  never 
used  any  tires  that  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
and  service  as  Riversides.” 

L.  D.  White,  Decatur,  Texas. 

*  ‘Two  years  on  trapline  over  rocks  and  cactus. 
All  four  Riversides  still  good,  and  two  of  them 
never  off  the  rim.  ”  Ben  F.  Garton,  Casper,  Wyo. 

4-PLY  RIVERSIDES 

At  Greater  Savings  Than  Ever 

Take  a  look  now  at  the  new  low  prices  for 
Riverside  4-ply  tires.  The  same  high  quality 
that  has  made  Riversides  famous  throughout 
the  land.  Never  in  20  years  such  amazing  values! 

Whether  your  need  is  for  6-ply  or  4-ply  tires, 
Riversides  are  today  the  greatest  tire  bargains 
in  America.  Buy  them  from  any  of  War d  ’  s  Retail 
Stores,  fromWard’s  Big  Catalogue,  or  direct  from 
this  advertisement.  For  greatest  saving,  bay 
them  in  pairs! 


4-PLY  SIZE..29x4.40/2l 

$^82 

T  %EACH 

I  WHEN 
BOUGHT 
IN  PAIRS 


FREE  TIRE  MOUNTING  SERVICE  AT  ALL  WARD  STORES 

ONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 


Nine  Mail  Order  Stores  and  SOO  Retail  Stores 

MAIL  ORDER  STORES  AT:  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  BALTIMORE  PORTLAND,  ORE.  OAKLAND,  CALIF.  FORT  WORTH  DENVER  ALBANY 


—  -  — 

Shall  Farming  Be  Run  By  Big  Business  ?  ■ 

A  Fireside  Reflection  on  the  Future  of  Making  a  Living 


NOW  and  again  not,  l  am  thankful  to  By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  liking  simply  because  he  does  not  vote  as  I 

say,  in  the  A.  A.,  but  in  that  class  of  do  on  election  day;  neither  do  I  demand 

magazines  which  delight  in  agricultur-  that  so  far  as  anyone  can  see  there  is  no-  that  everybody  belong  to  my  church.  I  do 
al  wonder-tales— I  come  upon  the  out-  where  in  our  modern  industrial  world  any  not  even  hold  it  up  against  a  man  because 
givings  of  some  well-intentioned  gentleman  place  for  the  small,  self-contained,  self-re-  he  does  or  does  not  join  the  Dairymen’s 
who  writes  to  proclaim  that  the  one  panacea  specting  one-man  business.  He  feels  very  League  or  the  G.  L.  F.  Oftentimes  I  find 

which  will  get  the  sure  that  the  day  of  Big  Business  applied  men  the  more  interesting  because  they  see 

to  agriculture  is  overdue  and  he  is  some-  things  differently  than  I  do.  But  I  confess 
what  indignant  because  a  lot  of  stubborn,  that  when  it  comes  to  corporation  farming 
stiff-necked,  individual-minded  yeoman  still  the  mere  mention  of  the  idea  affects  me  in 
persist  in  operating  each  one  of  his  own  much  the  same  way  that  an  ordinarily 
small,  private  affairs  and  thus  hinder  and  docile  bull  is  said  to  be  moved  by  the  incau- 
delay  the  coming  of  the  Golden  Age  of  tious  display  of  a  red  flannel  shirt.  So  when 
Agricultural  Affluence. 


farmer  out  of  his  eco¬ 
nomic  troubles  and  in¬ 
sure  his  enrollment 
among  successful  men 
of  affairs  is  simply  a 
man-sized  dose  of  Big 
Business  Methods  ad¬ 
ministered  to  this,  at 
present,  sick  occupa- 


I  had  read  the  aforesaid  article  I  threw  the 
offending  magazine  on  the  floor  and  leaned 
back  in  my  comfortable  chair  and  proceeded 
to  let  my  indignation  rise  and  my  imagina- 


Jared  Van  Wagenen ,  Jr.  the  farm 

er  is  typically  a  rank  individual¬ 
ist,  that  he  has  a  most  inexpli¬ 
cable  and  reprehensible  desire 
to  be  his  own  boss,  that  he  is  by 
nature  a  Brother  to  the  Ox  and 
that  he  demonstrates  his  capac¬ 
ity  for  leadership  by  pottering 
around  on  his  own  one-hun¬ 
dred-acre,  family-sized  farm, 
when,  if  he  would  only  exhibit 
fewer  symptoms  of  intelligence 


Now  I  believe  that  toward  most  of  the  ... 
tion  of  tilling  the  soil,  questions  of  our  day  I  try  to  maintain  an  tion  run  riot.  Probably  I  dozed  off  a  little 
d  he  one  great  trouble,  open  and  a  friendly  mind.  I  certainly  do  not  after  the  comfortable  habit  of  farmers 
as  he  explains,  is  that  put  a  man  outside  of  my  sympathy  and  when  seated  in  easy  chairs,  but  at  any  rate 


and 


greater 


willingness  to 


take  orders  from  his  superiors, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  punch 
a  time-clock  every  morning  and 
eventually  come  to  be  enrolled 
as,  say,  Foreman-in-charge  of 
the  Muck  Crops  Production 
Unit  on  Broad  Acres  Farms 
Company,  “Incorpolated.” 

The  gentleman,  now  fully 
launched  upon  the  tide  of  his 
argument,  continues  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  this  is  emphatically  the 
“Age  of  Mass  Production” 
spelled  with  capital  letters  and 
he  instances  the  fact  that  three 
vast  super-corporations  are  said 
to  make  90  per  cent  of  all  our 
automobiles  and  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  alone 
accounts  for  60  per  cent  of  our 
iron.  He  reminds  me  that, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not,  the  bit? 
fish  are  just  about  to  swallow 
up  the  last  of  the  small  fry  and 

—  . — •-=  -  -  - . — 


“I  have  taken  vast  satisfaction  in  remembering  that  our  farm 
people  are  our  best  and  most  numerous  example  of  our  great  middle 
class,  who  know  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  but  who  do  their  own 
thinking  and  live  their  own  lives.” 


I  was  permitted  to  dip  several 
years  into  the  future  and  to  see 
the  functioning  of  a  fully  de¬ 
veloped  Agricultural  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

So  I  saw  that  all  the  land 
around  me  for  a  half  dozen 
townships  had  been  taken  over 
and  that  they  had  been  made 
into  the  Schoharie  Unit  of  the 
Associated  Farms  of  America. 
I  noticed  that  my  own  farm 
was  among  the  number,  al¬ 
though  for  the  life  of  me  \ 
could  not  think  how  this  came 
to  pass.  I  felt  as  much  bewil¬ 
dered  as  George  Washington 
did  when  he  was  recently  by 
special  permission  of  the  Spirit 
Land  permitted  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  labors  at  Mount 
Vernon.  However  I  found  that 
I  had  providentially  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  most  likable  young- 
man  as  a  guide  and  we  started 
out  to  view  this  new  agricultur¬ 
al  fairyland. 

To  begin  with,  I  found  that 
I  could  hardly  recognize  the 
once  perfectly  familiar  land¬ 
scape.  The  old  farmsteads  with 
their  out-of-date  barns  and  the 
farm  houses  that  sometimes 
lacked  for  new  paint  were  gone, 
but  at  regular  intervals  we 
passed  wonderful  new  barns, 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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THE  RIGHT  TOOL  FOR 


Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  RIGHT  tool 
for  driving  your  car 


YOU  CAN  drive  a  nail  with 
an  old  shoe,  but  you  can 
do  a  better  and  a  quicker  job 
with  the  right  tool. 

There  is  one  certain  way  to 
get  out  of  your  automobile  all  the 
power  and  performance  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  built  into  it.  Use  Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

Ethyl  is  good  gasoline  PLUS  Ethyl 
fluid.  'Even  good  gasoline  needs  Ethyl 
fluid  added  to  it  to  control  its  action 
inside  the  engine.  Otherwise  it  ex¬ 
plodes  unevenly  and  loses  power  un¬ 
der  the  strain  of  high  hills,  quick 
pick-up,  andhigh compression  engines. 

Ethyl  is  the  right  and  scientific  tool 
for  the  modern  driving  job!  It  burns 
so  smoothly  and  knock-less-ly  that 


the  few  extra  pennies  it  costs 
are  worth  dollars  in  the  useful 
life  of  your  car. 

You  will  find  that  Ethyl  is  a 
help  and  an  economy  in  trucks 
and  tractors  too.  It  saves  you  money 
on  engine  wear  and  tear.  It  saves  by 
less  frequent  carbon  removal.  1 1  saves 
by  giving  you  the  full  power— the  full 
value — from  your  engine  at  all  times. 

You  always  get  value  when  you  buy 
Ethyl.  Its  quality  is  maintained  by 
laboratory  testing  of  samples  col¬ 
lected  daily  from  pumps  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Test  Ethyl  yourself 
and  see  how  much  better  ycrur  motor 
runs  with  the  right  gasoline  in  the 
tank.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  19,  1933 

Natural  Gas  in  A. A.  Territory 

Gas  Land  Leases  and  Selling  Gas 


By  M.  C. 
Public  Service 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  a  second  of 
the  series  of  articles  by  Commissioner 
Burritt  on  the  subject  of  natural  gas  in 
A.  A.  territory.  The  first  article  was 
'published  in  the  February  6  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  Mr.  Burritt  discusses  gas  land 
leases  and  some  of  the  problems  of 
merchandising  the  gas. 

WHAT  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
and  land  holder  from  under 
whose  land  the  gas  is  taken,  or  over 
whose  lands  it  is  transmitted  to  con¬ 
sumers  ? 

Gas  prices  are  no  exception  to  the 
wide  differential 
often  existing  be¬ 
tween  what  the 
producer  gets  and 
what  the  consum¬ 
er  pays.  Here 
again  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs 
make  up  the 
larger  part  of  the 
dollar  which  the 
consumer  pays. 
The  farmer  also 
has  to  share  the 
m.  c.  tsumtt  production  return 
with  the  driller  and  developer  for  gas 
is  of  no  value  underground  and  drilling 
wells  is  expensive. 

The  leasing  of  land  has  been  very 
extensive  in  this  area  for  the  past  few 
years.  Although  there  was  less  than 
7,000  acres  of  proved  area  in  the 
Wayne-Dundee  field,  leases  have  been 
secured  on  at  least  54,000  acres  in  the 
general  area.  In  the  Tioga  field  more 
than  200,000  acres  have  been  leased  by 
drilling  companies.  In  New  York 
State,  the  Commission’s  record  reveals 
that  at  least  2,102,000  acres  of  land 
have  been  leased  by  drilling  and 
operating  companies.  Of  this  leased 
land  three  interests  control  nearly 
three-quarters.  The  Belmont-Quard- 
rangel  Drilling  Corporation  has  225,000 
acres  leased;  the  Lycoming  Natural 
Gas  Company  and  the  Columbia  Gas 
&  Electric  Corporation  850,000  acres; 
and  the  National  Fuel  Gas  Company 
and  Iroquois  Gas  Corporation,  503,000 
acres. 

About  Leases 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  too  late  for  information  about 
gas  leases  to  be  of  much  value  to  land 
owners.  However,  the  plans  generally 
followed  may  be  of  some  interest. 

Most  of  the  gas  leases  covering 
lands  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
follow  a  form  which  has  been  in  use 
for  many  years  and  still  appears  to 
be  the  one  most  generally  used.  This 
form  of  lease  provides  for  a  so-called 
delay  rental,  generally  25c  per  acre,  to 
be  paid  to  the  land  owner  until  a  pro¬ 
ducing  well  is  drilled,  when  the  delay 
rental  ceases  and  the  land  owner  is 
paid  a  flat  sum  per  year  as  rental  for 
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Commissioner 

each  producing  well.  Such  annual  ren¬ 
tal  varies  in  different  cases  from  $50 
to  $300  per  year,  and  in  addition  the 
owner  of  the  land  is  customarily  allow¬ 
ed  the  free  use  of  gas  on  his  premises. 
Some  of  the  more  modern  leases  call 
for  the  payment  of  IV2C,  or  other 
agreed  upon  amount,  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  from  the 
wells.  Others  provide  for  a  royalty  of 
Vs  of  the  amount  received  for  the  gas 
produced,  or  a  payment  representing 
Vs  of  the  field  price  for  gas.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank’s  oil  and  gas  lease  has 
the  latter  provision. 

Some  Owners  Pool  Leases 

• 

A  pooling  form  of  lease  represents 
a  recent  development  which  appears 
to  be  very  fair  to  land  owners.  Under 
this  arrangement  all  owners  of  lands 
upon  which  producing  wells  are  locat¬ 
ed  are  included  in  a  voluntary  pool  and 
paid  royalties  based  on  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  gas  removed  from 
the  pool  irrespective  of  well  from 
which  it  is  taken.  This  type  of  leasing 
arrangement  should  make  possible  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  field 
in  a  more  orderly  and  economic  man¬ 
ner  without  causing  dissatisfaction  be¬ 
cause  certain  land  owners  believe  that 
their  wells  are  not  being  used  as  much 
as  others  or  because  of  offset  drilling. 

Where  new  leases  are  to  be  made, 
such  a  pooling  arrangement  is  recom¬ 
mended.  A  prospective  leasor  should 
also  assure  himself  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  the  capital  structure, 'the  con¬ 
nections  and  the  market  outlet  of  the 
leasing  company;  and  he  should  make 
sure  that  his  lease  covers  gas  rather 
than  oil.  Leases  are  sometimes  mis¬ 
leading  in  this  resjpect. 

Little  information  is  available  on 
rights-of-way  costs.  Generally  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  the  transmission  line  is 
laid  on  private  rights  of  way  for  which 
easements  must  be  obtained  from  the 
owners,  such  easements  costing  from 
25  cents  to  50  cents  per  rod,  and  up¬ 
wards.  But  in  addition  to  these  rentals 
damages  must  often  be  paid  to  pro¬ 
perty  owners  as  a  result  of  construc¬ 
tion,  or  other  interference  with  the 
owner’s  property. 

Selling  the  Gas 

Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  produce  a  crop  and  quite  an¬ 
other  and  even  more  difficult  thing  to 
sell  it  profitably.  Just  as  cheap  wheat 
in  Nebraska  is  not  cheap  bread  in 
New  York,  so  cheap  gas  under  the 
ground  in  Yates  County  is  not  inex¬ 
pensive  cooking  or  house-heating  in 
Buffalo  or  Syracuse.  Some  well  drill¬ 
ers  have  apparently  not  taken  the 
costs  of  transporting  and  selling  gas 
into  consideration.  Their  situation  is 
properly  described  by  the  phrase  “all 
dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go.” 

In  the  Wayne-Dundee  area  the  only 
(.Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Is  There  a  Future  for  Fruit  Growers 
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Some  Observations  on  Outlook,  Production  and  Demand  Factors 


HEADLINES  proclaiming  that  practically  all 
commodities  are  descending  to  levels  which 
would  have  been  considered  inconceivably 
low  two  years  ago,  are  a  common  feature  in 
the  daily  paper  these  days.  Fruit  prices  and  vege¬ 
table  prices  have  declined  along  with  other  prices 
and  producers  of  these  commodities  are  wondering 
what  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  them.  No 
one  can  forecast  the  future  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy, but  it  is  possible  to  assemble  facts  on  which 
the  producer  may  base  his  own  judgment. 

What  determines  the  demand  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables?  There  is  no  single  all-inclusive  answer  to 
this  question.  Data  recently  gathered  in  Albany, 
New  York,*  however,  indicates  that  size  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  income  is  an  important  influence.  Per  capita  ex¬ 
penditures  for  fruits  and  for  vegetables  were  small 
in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  per  an¬ 
num,  but  44  per  cent  higher  in  families  having  from 
$1500  to  $2000  income  per  annum;  and  60  per  cent 
higher  in  families  where  the  income  exceeded  $4000. 

Wages  Affect  Fruit  Consumption 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  knows  definitely  how 
much  city  wages  will  be  reduced.  After  the  War  of 
1812,  prices  of  all  commodities  were  cut  in  half  but 
wages  fell  only  15  per  cent.  After  the  Civil  War, 
prices  were  again  cut  in  half,  whereas  wages  de¬ 
clined  only  14  per  cent.  To  date  in  this  depression, 
the  courses  of  prices  and  of  wages  have  followed 
generally  the  pattern  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Civil  War.  This  depression,  too,  follows  and  was 
largely  caused  by  a  great  war.  Wholesale  prices 
today  are  about  126  per  cent  below  the  peak  reach¬ 
ed  during  the  war,  but  wages  of  factory  workers 
in  New  York  State  are  still  100  per  cent  above  pre¬ 
war  and  have  declined  only  17  per  cent  from  the 
war  peak. 

Changes  in  the  character  of  our  population  will 
likewise  affect  the  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetab¬ 
les.  Our  birth  rate  is  declining  and  our  immigra- 

*  By  Mr.  W.  C.  Hopper,  to  whom  thanks  are  due  for  permission  to  use 
this  data. 


By  DR.  M.  P.  RASMUSSEN 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

tion  policy  is  excluding  young  men  and  women  from 
foreign  countries.  In  the  future,  older  people  will 
probably  form  a  larger  proportion  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  Older  people  are  more  sedentary,  usually  have 
larger  incomes,  and  need  less  heavy  foods.  All  this 
argues  in  favor  of  an  increased  demand  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  during  the  next  10  or  20  years. 

Fifty  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Ten  Years 

The  dietary  habits  of  our  population  have  been 
changing  since  the  World  War  and  now  include 
more  fruits  and  vegetables  than  formerly,  but  few 
people  realize  how  rapidly  the  change  has  taken 
place.  Carload  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  which  are  a  fair  measure  of  consumption, 
have  increased  over  50  per  cent  since  1920.  During 
the  same  period,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  only  about  17  per  cent.  Urban  prosperity 
(owing  to  relatively  high  wages)  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  education  along  dietetical  lines  were  large¬ 
ly  responsible. 

According  to  index  numbers  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  growers 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  have  received  comparative¬ 
ly  higher  prices  during  the  past  10  years  than  pro¬ 
ducers  of  dairy  products,  and  much  higher  prices 
than  producers  of  cotton  and  of  grain.  During  1930, 
prices  received  by  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  av¬ 
eraged  49  per  cent  higher  than  those  received  by 
grain  growers,  39  per  cent  higher  than  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  cotton  growers,  and  32  per  cent  higher 
than  those  received  by  producers  of  dairy  products. 
The  1931  figures  show  cotton  prices  28%,  and 
grain  prices  23  per  cent  below  pre-war  levels.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  prices  were  still  8  per  cent  and  dairy 
products  7  per  cent  above  pre-war  prices.  These 
disparities  in  price  levels  may  cause  serious  over¬ 
supply  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  unless 
prices  of  other  products  improve.  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  will  need  to  watch  very  closely  chang¬ 


es  in  acreages  in  competing  states  during  the  next 
few  years. 

„  The  position  of  some  of  the  individual  competing 
fruit  crops  are  of  particular  interest.  The  recent 
Census  offers  a  wealth  of  valuable  material  in  this 
respect. 

Less  Apple  Trees 

Since  1910,  the  number  of  apple  trees  in  the 
United  States  has  declined.  The  boxed  apple  states 
had  37  per  cent  less  apple  trees  in  1930  than  in  1920, 
as  compared  to  20  per  cent  less  in  the  important 
barreled  apple  states.  Part  of  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  apple  trees  in  the  boxed  apple  states  was 
probably  due  to  the  removal  of  fillers.  The  decline 
in  the  number  of  apple  trees  from  1920  to  1930  was 
less  in  states  close  to  market.  The  group  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  had  practically  no  change  in  the  number  of 
apple  trees  during  this  10-year  period. 

In  1930,  only  13  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  the  boxed 
apple  states  were  not  bearing  as  compared  to  25 
per  cent  in  the  barreled  apple  states. 

Total  apple  production  in  the  barreled  apple  states 
has  declined  during  the  past  20  years.  In  the  boxed 
apple  states,  production  increased  rapidly  until 
about  1921  and  since  then,  has  increased  only  slight¬ 
ly.  More  of  the  total  crop  is  now  grown  on  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  farms,  therefore  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  crop  actually  gets  to  market  than  formerly. 
The  decline  in  total  apple  trees  throughout  the 
United  States  will  probably  continue.  It  appears 
logical,  then,  to  expect  a  smaller  production  of 
apples  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  number  of  peach  trees  in  the  United  States 
decreased  from  about  87  million  trees  in  1920  to  79 
million  trees  in  1930,  a  decrease  of  about  9  per  cent. 

In  New  York  and  other  important  eastern  states 
the  number  of  pear  trees  has  declined  rapidly  since 
1920.  In  1930,  New  York  had  35  per  cent  less  pear 
trees  than  in  1920.  The  number  of  pear  trees  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  states  has  increased  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  past  two  decades.  A  much  larger 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Sell  Yourself  a  Few  Vegetables  and  Pocket  the  Middleman’s  Profit 


THE  price  of  things  you  have  to  sell  is  below 
pre-war.  The  price  of  things  you  have  to  buy 
is  down  too,  but  not  nearly  as  far.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  good  business  to  produce  on  the  farm 
as  much  as  possible  the  food  used  by  the  family. 

As  Dr.  Warren  said  recently  at  Farmers’  Week, 
at  Cornell,  “you  may  not  make  any  more  money 
growing  a  garden,  than  you  can  in  raising  crops, 
but  you  certainly  get  high  wages  for  marketing  the 
stuff,  which  in  this  case  consists  of  going  out  into 
the  garden  and  bringing  it  into  the  kitchen.” 

What  should  be  your  aim  in  growing  a  garden? 
The  farm  garden  in  our  opinion  should  furnish 
something  for  the  table  every  day  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  a  surplus  which  can  be  canned  to  furnish 
something  for  the  table  every  day  during  the  win¬ 
ter. 

The  first  thing  you  need  to  do  in  order  to  have  a 
good  garden  is  to  make  a  plan.  At  one  side  of  a 
farm  garden  should  be  certain  peren¬ 
nial  crops  unless  they  are  furnished 
from  some  other  place  on  the  farm.  We 
have  in  mind  such  things  as  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  and  small  fruits  such  as  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries,  strawberries  and  per¬ 
haps  plums  and  cherries.  When  it  comes 
to  annual  crops,  plans  should  consist  of 
estimating  how  much  of  each  vegetable 
the  family  can  eat  and  laying  out  the 
garden  at  least  in  your  own  mind  or 
preferably  on  paper  in  a  way  which  will 
make  best  use  of  the  ground  at  the  least 
possible  labor. 

We  want  to  suggest  a  few  bulletins 
that  you  should  send  for.  One  is  the 
farmer’s  bulletin  1673,  entitled  “The 
Farm  Garden.”  You  can  get  this  by 
writing  to  the  division  of  publications, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  If  their  supply  is  exhaust¬ 
ed  you  can  buy  it  from  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  ten  cents. 

Another  one  is  the  “Family  Garden” 


by  Bob  Adams.  For  this  write  to  the  mailing  room, 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Some 
other  bulletins  you  can  get  at  the.  State  College  are : 

Raspberries,  blackberries,  and  dewberries  (E64); 
Growing  fruit  for  home  use  (E  199) ;  Strawberry 
growing  (E  211);  Combating  diseases  of  vege¬ 
tables  (E  171);  Growing  head  lettuce  ((Mimeo. 
Bui.  V  4) ;  Cauliflower  growing  (Mimeo.  Bui.  V  5) ; 
Grov/ing  cucumbers  (Mimeo.  Bui.  V  7) ;  Culture  of 
rhubarb  (Mimeo.  Bui.  V  11) ;  Growing  garden  or 
snap  beans  (Mimeo.  Bui.  V  15) ;  Growing  parsnips 
(Mimeo.  Bui.  V  17)  ;  Spinach  (Mimeo.  Bui.  V  18); 
Side  dressing  vegetable  crops  (Mimeo.  Bui.  V  20). 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  get  your  seeds.  We 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  seeds  should 
be  secured  from  some  reliable  company.  They  may 
cost  a  little  more,  but  the  better  results  you  will  get 
will  more  than  make  up  the  difference.  Many  of 
our  readers  send  for  several  seed  catalogues  and 


A  wheel  hoe  is  a  wonderful  labor  saver  when  compared  with  the  old 
hand  hoe  or  to  pulling  weeds  by  hand.  While  it  has  its  place  in  the  farm 
garden,  it  pays  to  make  the  rows  wide  enough  apart  so  that  old  Dobbin 
can  do  his  stuff, — land  is  cheap. 


from  one  or  more  of  them  make  up  their  order,  so 
that  they  will  have  the  seeds  on  hand  when  they 
need  them. 

* 

There  are  many  good  varieties  of  every  garden 
crop.  Here  are  a  few  that  are  especially  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  this  list,  where  different  varieties  are 
connected  by  the  word  “or”  they  are  much  alike. 
Where  they  are  connected  with  the  word  “and”  they 
are  distinct  varieties. 

Asparagus — Washington  (largely  Mary) 

Beans—  (snap,  green-podded  bush)  — ■  Stringless 
Green  Refugee,  (for  canning)  Tendergreen,  Giant 
Stringless  Green  Pod,  Bountiful. 

Beans — (snap,  wax-podded  bush) — Pencil  Pod 
Black  Wax,  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax,  Sure  Crop 
Wax,  Wardwell  Kidney  Wax,  Refugee  Wax  (for 
canning) . 

Beans — (lima,  bush) — Fordhook  Bush  Lima,  Bur¬ 
pee  Bush  Lima  and  Burpee  Improved 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  (principally  for 
canning) . 

Beets — Detroit  Dark  Red,  Crosby  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Early  Wonder. 

Cabbage — (early) — Copenhagen  Market 
and  Golden  Acre. 

Cabbage — (midseason)  —  G  lory,  All 

Head  Early. 

Cabbage — (late) — Danish  Ballhead. 
Can'ots —  ( late )  — Chantenay ,  Danvers 

Half  Long,  Nantes  or  Coreless. 
Cauliflower — Snowball  and  Erfurt. 

Celery — Self  Blanching  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  Dwarf  Golden  Self  Blanching 
and  Tall  Golden  Self  Blanching,  and 
Golden  Plume  or  Wonderful  or  Ear¬ 
ly  Fortune  or  Meisch  Special;  Easy 
Blanching  or  Sanford  Superb  or  Newark 
Market  or  Meisch  Green,  Giant  Pascal. 
Cucumbers —  ( small  pickling)  - — Boston 
Pickling,  Chicago  Pickling,  Snow  Pick¬ 
ling. 

Cucumbers — (slicing  and  dill) — White 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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More  Cows  and  Less  Income 

“Regardless  of  the v  price  of  milk  I  believe  that 
New  York  State  farmers  are  keeping  too  many 
cows,  and  when  I  say  too  many  I  believe  that  half 
the  cows  should  be  sold  and  the  other  half  will  be 
made  to  turn  a  profit,  even  at  present  prices  of 
milk.  With  half  the  number  of  cows  to  milk,  farmers 
could  raise  some  grain  to  feed  them,  stable  them 
longer,  have  more  and  better  pasturage,  have  a 
good  garden,  or  at  least  raise  their  own  potatoes, 
set  out  some  fruit  trees  and  berry  bushes,  and  re¬ 
forest  useless  land. 

“I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  30  cows  on  a  30  cow  farm  and  lose 
money,  when  15  can  be  kept  at  a  profit.” — M.  M.  H. 

THE  writer  of  the  above  letter,  who  is  a  far¬ 
mer,  enclosed  a  record  for  a  year  of  two 
herds  in  a  cow-testing  association.  Milking  these 
cows  three  hundred  days  out  of  the  year,  herd 
A  containing  20  cows  averaged  17.4  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  which  tested  4.9  per  cent  butterfat, 
while  herd  B  with  only  10  cows  averaged  27. 1 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  testing  4.6  per  cent  but¬ 
terfat.  Herd  B  brought  an  income  above  feed 
costs  of  $968,  only  $30  less  than  herd  A  which 
contained  twice  as  many  cows. 

In  spite  of  low  prices,  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  on  farms  in  New  York  State  continued  to 
increase  during  1931.  There  were  1,411,000  dairy 
cows  in  New  York  on  January  1,  1932,  which 
was  3  per  cent  more  than  for  1931,  and  6  per 
cent  more  than  1930.  The  number  of  dairy  cows 
has  been  steadily  increasing  since  1927,  so  it  is 
not  only  the  market  which  ails  the  present  milk 
situation;  some  of  it  is  due  to  over-production. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  friend  who  wrote  the 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  this  editorial  is  right. 
Of  course,  dairymen  feel  that  the  lower  prices 
are,  the  more  milk  they  must  produce  to  keep  up 
their  income,  so  the  whole  thing  is  a  kind  of  vic¬ 
ious  circle.  But  if  farmers  could  once  realize 
that  eliminating  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  their 
poorer  cows  would,  in  most  cases,  still  leave 
them  pretty  nearly  as  much  income,  how  quickly 
the  cows  would  go  and  how  quickly  this  whole 
wretched  dairy  situation  would  be  corrected! 


More  Support  for  the  Organizations 
We  Have 

N  a  recent  issue  we  commented  on  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  on  Long  Island  which  has  been  so¬ 
liciting  membership  from  farmers  but  which, 
we  learned,  did  not  have  the  backing  of  the  re¬ 
cognized  farm  leaders  in  that  county.  Now  we 
learn  of  another  new  farm  organization  in  this 
territory  going  under  the  name  of  the  Farmers 
Cooperative  Union  Incorporated.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  this  organization  has  an  office  at 
Mechanicsville,  New  York,  and  that  it  is  charg¬ 
ing  $3.00  for  membership. 

Before  joining  any  new  farm  organization  we 
believe  that  our  readers  should  ask  several  ques¬ 


tions.  The  first  one  is :  “Do  you  not  already  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  farm  organizations  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  necessary  agricultural  business  in  this 
territory?  There  is  the  Farm  Bureau,  united  into 
a  strong  State  Federation ;  the  Granges  with 
about  130,000  members;  the  State-wide  cattle 
breed  organizations ;  the  poultry  associations,  a 
number  of  cooperative  seed  organizations,  the 
State  potato  growers  association,  State  vegetable 
growers  association,  the  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  also  numerous  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  organizations,  led  by  the  G.  L.  F.  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

The  second  question  is  this :  “Are  not  these 
farm  organizations  which  have  their  machinery 
already  set  up  doing  their  respective  jobs  reason¬ 
ably  well?  If  there  is  other  work  to  be  done  can¬ 
not  one  of  them  do  this  work  better  than  some 
new  untried  organization?” 

In  the  third  place,  even  though  you  belong  to 
one  or  more  of  these  older  organizations  will  you 
not  get  more  for  your  money  by  joining  still  an¬ 
other  which  has  proved  itself,  rather  than  a  new 
one  of  whose  policies  and  whose  leaders  you  are 
ignorant  ? 

Last  but  not  least,  ask  yourself  this  question : 
“Can  you  afford  to  pay  $3.00  for  membership  in 
an  organization  without  some  assurance,  backed 
by  past  performance,  that  you  will  get  something 
worthwhile  for  the  money  you  have  spent?” 

— H.  L.  C. 

How  Well  Do  You  Read? 

HE  poem  which  we  print  below  was  written 
by  Joseph  Blanco  White,  a  churchman.  He 
was  born  in  Spain  in  1775,  moved  to  England 
as  a  young  man,  and  died  there  in  1841.  This 
one  poem  is  the  only  one  that  White  ever  wrote, 
but  it  has  been  said  by  another  famous  poet, 
Coleridge,  to  be  the  finest  and  most  grandly  con¬ 
ceived  sonnet  in  our  language. 

Read  it  and  then  re-read  it,  and  each  time  you 
will  get  some  new  and  beautiful  thought  from  it. 
It  takes  more  than  one  reading  to  understand  it. 
The  fact  is  that  all  of  us  do  so  much  careless 
reading  in  these  modern  days  that  few  of  us 
learn  to  read  things  well.  Our  grandfathers  read 
less  but  learned  more.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  an 
example  of  the  many  other  boys  who  received 
much  of  their  education  from  only  a  few  good 
books. 

To  emphasize  this  thought  of  better  and  more 
careful  reading  American  Agriculturist  will  pay 
$2  for  the  best  letter  bringing  out  most  concisely 
the  full  thought  in  this  sonnet,  which  follows. 
Other  good  letters  which  we  can  print,  we  will 
pay  for  at  the  rate  of  $1  each.  We  especially 
would  like  to  hear  from  high  school  English 
students.  Mail  your  letters  soon  to  the  Editorial 
Department  of  American  Agriculturist,  415  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue.  Here  is  the  sonnet : 

Night 

Mysterious  night!  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 

Yet  ’ neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 

And  lo!  creation  widened  to  man’s  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 
concealed 

Within  thy  beams,  O,  Sun!  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  flower  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed ! 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad’st  us  blind ! 
Why  do  we  then  shun  Death  with  anxious  strife? 

If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life? 


To  Make  Salable  Home  Work 
Suggestions 

HE  New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  is  paying  special  attention  to  plans  to 
promote  home  industries  for  farm  women. 
The  Federation,  we  hope,  is  to  put  in  motion 
some  practical  suggestions  in  the  near  future. 
Every  farm  woman  will  look  forward  eagerly  to 
the  announcement  of  these  plans. 

One  of  the  saddest  jobs  connected  with  the 
work  of  American  Agriculturist  is  that  perform¬ 
ed  by  our  Service  Bureau  in  writing  to  hundreds 


of  women  during  the  year  to  tell  them,  in  answer 
to  their  questions,  that  some  home-work  scheme 
in  which  they  are  interested  is  just  a  plain  swin¬ 
dle.  Nearly  every  farm  woman  is  looking  eagerly 
for  something  she  can  do  at  home  that  will  add 
a  few  dollars  to  the  family  income.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  there  are  comparatively  few  things  that  can 
be  done,  although  hundreds  of  questionable 
home-work  projects  are  advertised  by  swindlers. 

If  the  Home  Bureau  Federation  can  make 
some  workable  suggestions,  farm  women  will 
rise  up  and  call  it  blessed ! 

State  Grange  to  Honor  Washington 

RED  J.  FREESTONE,  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  has  just  announced  some 
very  interesting  plans  for  the  holding  of  a 
great  Grange  picnic  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
at  Syracuse  on  July  4th,  to  celebrate  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial.  We  know  of  no  other 
organization  better  fitted  to  carry  out  such  a  cele¬ 
bration,  for  the  Grange  in  many  ways  exempli¬ 
fies  the  ideals  of  Washington. 

So  you  Grangers,  numbering  some  130,000  in 
New  York  State,  draw  a  great  big  red  line 
around  July  4  on  your  calendar,  now,  while  you 
think  about  it,  and  begin  to  make  plans  with 
Syracuse  as  your  objective  for  the  greatest  farm 
picnic  ever  held  in  the  East. 


Plenty  of  Sheep 

ODAY  the  United  States  has  nearly  18,000,- 
000  more  sheep  than  ten  years  ago.  Even 
during  the  hard  times  of  1931,  the  number  of 
sheep  increased  1,200,000. 

The  warm  weather  this  winter  has  been  very 
favorable  for  saving  most  of  the  lambs.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  prospects  for  sheep  are  not 
particularly  alluring,  even  as  compared  with 
other  livestock  and  with  crops. 

Lines  are  Tightening 

HE  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  just  passed 
a  new  ordinance  requiring  that  butter  sold  in 
that  city  must  come  from  the  milk  of  cows 
that  have  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  authorities  representing  the  consumers 
are  drawing  the  lines  on  all  dairy  products  not 
from  tuberculin-tested  cows. 

Showing  Up  Corporation  Farming 

HEN  any  of  your  friends  wax  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  the  efficiency  of  mass  production 
in  farming,  and  tell  you  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  problem  is  corporation  farming, 
just  refer  him  to  Jared  Van  Wagenen’s  article 
on  the  first  page  of  this  issue.  If  you  want  to  re¬ 
gain  your  faith  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  in 
the  small  American  farm  as  a  going  economic 
and  social  concern,  then  be  sure  to  read  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen’s  article,  which  is  told  partly  in  story 
form. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

S  you  probably  know  there  are  signs  against 
spitting  in  all  of  the  subway  stations  and 
subway  cars  in  New  York,  and  I  often  get 
a  good  laugh  when  I  see  the  distress  of  some  old- 
time  tobacco  chewer  after  he  has  been  on  the 
subway  for  about  half  an  hour.  Evidently,  it  is 
not  as  easy  as  it  was  for  the  Scotchman  in  the 
following  story : 

It  was  in  an  Edinburgh  tram-car.  A  working¬ 
man  was  chewing  his  tobacco  vigorously,  and  as 
energetically  spitting  the  juice  in  the  aisle. 

After  a  while  the  conductor  came  round,  and 
noticing  the  evidence  on  the  floor,  he  began  to 
ask  each  of  the  male  passengers : 

“Did  ye  spit  on  the  flair?”  and  “Did  ye  spit  on 
the  flair?” 

Everyone  indignantly  denied  the  offense,  but 
when  the  workingman  was  reached,  he  answered : 

“I  canna  tell  a  lee,  it  was  me  that  spit  on  the 
flair.” 

The  conductor  grabbed  him  and  said : 

“Ye’re  jist  the  mon  a’m  lookin’  fer;  gi’e  me 
a  chew  o’  yer  terbaccy !” 
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Our  A.A.  Boys’ 


and  Girls’  Page 


Editor’s  Note — This  talk  by  O.  H. 
Benson ,  Director  of  Rural  Scouting  is 
continued  from  the  February  27  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page.  It  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  find  that  issue  and  ask  Dad  and 
Mother  to  read  the  entire  story. 

PROGRESS  has  been  made  in  rural 
areas  and  along  the  county  high¬ 
ways  to  definitely  train  in  prepared¬ 
ness  or  in  the  Scout  First-Aid  Pro¬ 
gram,  in  order  to  make  Scout  Service 
promptly  available  in  case  of  accident, 
flood,  fire,  storm,  and  in  fighting  or 
control  of  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests.  All  farm  Boy  Scouts  are  re¬ 
quested  to  make  and  post  a  sign  in 
front  of  the  farm  home,  indicating  that 
a  Scout  lives  on  the  farm.  This  sign 
will  not  only  give  craft-training  to  the 
Scout  who  makes  it  but  will  serve  as  an 
announcement  to  the  National,  State, 
County,  and  Red  Cross  Officials,  Coun¬ 
ty  Nurses  and  to  the  general  public,  so 
that  they  may  call  upon  the  Scout  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  posted  sign  is 
an  excellent  way  to  help  the  rural  boy 
contact  with  other  Scouts  who  travel 
through  the  rural  highways. 

Leadership  Needs 

There  are  millions  of  boys  to  be 
reached  in  our  rural  areas  who  are 


like  the  leadership  of  young  people  in 
the  schoolroom.  You  cannot  overload 
a  leader  with  too  many  members.  If 
you  do,  members,  as  well  as  the  Move¬ 
ment,  will  suffer.  The  Scout  Program 
is  available  to  boys  over  12  years  of 
age.  Lone  Scouting,  Sea  Scouting, 
Merit  Badge  Program  for  boys  will 
hold  the  interest  of  boys  over  18  and 
through  the  twenties. 

More  help  is  needed  for  field  organ¬ 
ization  and  follow-up  work  from  the 
National  Office.  Each  of  the  12  Reg¬ 
ional  Offices  should  have  at  least  one 
man  available  for  the  rural  field  who 
is  agriculturally  trained,  and  under¬ 
stands  and  sympathizes  with  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  organizations,  schools,  and 
families  of  rural  life.-  Each  Area 
Council  should  have  one  man  selected 
to  give  leadership  and  follow-up  work 
to  farm  boys  and  their  leaders  in 
Scouting.  The  rural  Scout  Program, 
like  all  other  phases  of  Scouting,  is 
non-institutional.  It  is  a  service  to  be 
used  to  advantage  by  all  rural  agenc¬ 
ies,  organizations,  and  institutions,  to 
secure  a  much-needed  training  for  the 
boys  of  farm  areas  in  the  “game”  of 
Scouting.  The  most  experienced  and 
best  trained  men  of  America,  and  the 
entire  Scout  world,  over  a  period  of 


Here  are  the  young  folks  who  were  awarded  4-A  medals  at  the  Master 
Farmer  banquet.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  William  Ernest  of  Lockport, 
John  Gleason  of  Chautauqua,  Stephen  Burritt  of  Hilton,  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt,  Margaret  Lloyd  of  New  Berlin,  James  Fisher  of  Madrid,  and  John 
Sweatmen  of  Little  Valley. 


from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  and  only 
226,000  of  these  are  now  being  reached. 
President  Hoover  in  an  address  on  the 
boy  problem  made  this  significant 
statement:  “I  give  you  a  powerful 
statistic.  There  are  about  1,000,000  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  raw  material  for  10,000,000  more.” 
Rural  boys  in  every  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  are  now  waiting  for  opportunity  to 
get  Scout  training.  We  are  obliged 
to  curtail  rural  work  due  to  shortage 
of  funds,  lack  of  finances  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  leaders  to  reach  and  properly 
develop  the  rural  territory.  Boys  are 
literally  standing  in  line  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  get  this  program  in  charact¬ 
er  values.  Leadership  in  Scouting  is 


Here  are  some  more  triplets.  From 
left  to  right  they  are  Beatrice,  Bernice 
and  Bessie  McCortney  of  Fredonia,  Pa. 


twenty-two  years,  have  co-operated  in 
developing  organization  plans,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  procedures  that  are  scientif¬ 
ically  correct  and  now  all  rural  friends 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  rural  boy 
may  be  the  beneficiary  of  this  won¬ 
derful  program  for  boys  and  men. 

Editor’s  Note — If  you  want  informa¬ 
tion  about  scouting  write  your  Boys 
and  Girls  Editor,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


High  School  Ag  Boys  Have 
Judging  Contest 

Boys  representing  105  departments 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  high 
schools  and  state  agricultural  schools 
participated  in  judging  contests  at 
Cornell’s  farm  and  home  week. 


potato  judging  contest.  Next  in  order 
were,  Hector  Walter  and  Walter  Clark, 
Newark;  Clifford  Kelley  and  Lewis 
Poore,  Lowville;  Walter  Jopson  and 
John  Neff,  LeRoy;  and  Charles  Wood- 
in  and  Vivian  Burdick,  Portville.  Hec¬ 
tor  Walter  was  first  in  the  individu¬ 
al  contest.  The  next  in  order  were; 
Roberty  Dewey;  Olin  Kelley,  Little 
Valley;  Lewis  Poore;  and  Francis  Carr, 
Bath. 

The  champion  fruit  judges  came 
from  the  fruit  country  with  George 
Crowther  and  Lawrence  Fletcher  of 
Sodus,  in  first  place,  followed  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Sckudlarek,  and  Arthur  Yaeger, 
Webster;  Frank  Caruso  and  Leonard 
Gunsch,  Highland;  Darwin  Barnes  and 
Charles  McCall,  North  Rose;  and 
Frank  Everhart  and  Vincent  Orr,  Wol¬ 
cott.  58  teams  competed. 

In  the  individual  contest  Darwin 
Barnes  was  first;  George  Crowther, 
second;  Frank  Caruso,  third;  Joseph 
Sckudlarek,  fourth;  and  Frank  Ever¬ 
hart,  fifth. 

Milk 

Robert  Dewey  of  Canandaigua  led 
the  52  one-man  milk  judging  teams, 
followed  by;  Ward  Robbins,  Geneva; 
Edward  Closs,  North  Rose;  Vernon 
Fowler,  Wolcott;  and  Taylor  Card, 
Chautauqua. 

The  two-man  team  from  Newfane 
could  best  identify  plant  diseases,  fol¬ 
lowed  by;  North  Rose,  Geneva,  Sodus, 
and  Forestville.  In  the  individual  con¬ 
test  Chris  Christensen  of  Geneva  led, 
with  Harold  Greenwald,  Newfane,  sec¬ 
ond;  Gilman  Marshall,  North  Rose, 
third;  Wilbur  Burns,  Newfane,  fourth, 
and  Lawrence  Fletcher,  Sodus,  fifth. 
Forty-nine  schools  contested. 

Farm  Shop 

John  Hyatt,  Owego,  won  the  farm 
shop  skill  contest,  held  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  Benjamin  Deyoung, 
Newark;  Willard  Ostrynski,  Pulaski; 
Elbert  Boughten,  Horseheads;  and 
Merritt  Thomas,  North  Rose;  were 
next  in  order.  Forty-nine  schools  each 
entered  one  boy  in  the  contest. 

Geneva  won  first  in  the  second  an¬ 
nual  radio  contest  and  Waterville  sec- 


Livestock 


Merritt  Reynolds,  Jr.,  21  months  old, 
and  his  pet  dog  at  his  home  at  Hillside 
Farm,  So.  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


Cherry  Valley  high  school,  West 
Winfield,  Alfred  state  school  of  agri¬ 
culture,  Chautauqua  high  school,  and 
the  Morrisville  state  school  finished  in 
order  in  the  livestock  judging  contest, 
which  attracted  96  teams.  In  the  in¬ 
dividual  contest,  Robert  Williams  of 
the  Earlville  high  school  was  first  of 
195  contestants,  Philip  Thomas,  Cazen- 
ovia;  Russell  Woodworth,  Alfred;  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Crumb,  Morrisville,  and  Ev¬ 
erett  Manhois,  Chautauqua,  placed  in 
order.  Philip  Thomas  was  high  in 
judging  dairy  cattle,  followed  by  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Crumb;  Walter  Myers,  Coble- 
skill;  Russell  Woodworth;  and  Robert 
Williams,  Earlville. 

Poultry 

Ninety  schools  entered  one-man 
teams  in  the  poultry  judging  contest 
which  was  won  by  Herbert  Smith  of 
Webster  with  568  of  a  possible  600 
points.  Paul  Sheets  of  Massena  was 
second,  followed  by  Vencele  Stevenson, 
Little  Valley;  Herman  Congdon,  Virgil 
Central;  and  Milton  Cole,  Alfred. 

Potato 

Robert  Dewey  and  Norman  Payne  of 
Canandaigua  led  the  76  teams  in  the 


Harold  and  Ralph  Bellinger  of 
Mannsville,  N.  Y .,  with  their  pony, 
Roxy. 

ond.  Ten  schools  each  broadcast  from 
the  Cornell  University  station,  WEAI, 
a  typical  business  meeting,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  program  of  the  future 
farmers’  chapter  for  1932.  Radio  sets 
were  presented  to  the  two  winners.  O. 
M.  Watkins  is  the  instructor  of  the 
Geneva  group,  which  included;  Henry 
Bennett,  Lawrence  Huie,  Walter  Op- 


dyke,  Theodore  Minns,  Donald  Sayre. 
Charles  Woodley,  and  Ward  Robbins. 


The  Letter  Box 

Will  you  please  print  this  in  the 
girls’  and  boys’  page  of  the  A.  A. 
Elizabeth  Williams  would  like  to  know 
if  Gladys  Margaret  Taylor  received  a 
letter  from  her.  She  has  received  no 
reply.  She  would  like  to  correspond 
with  boys  and  girls  between  13  and  16. 

— Elizabeth  Williams. 
*  ■*  * 

In  reading  American  Agriculturist 
I  find  that  you  have  a  boys’  and  girls’ 
page  and  I  just  love  to  read  it.  I  saw 
in  the  corner  of  the  page  you  ask  for 
some  pictures,  so  enclosed  you  will 
find  a  picture  of  myself  and  my  pet 
dogs.  The  black  one  is  “Laddie”  and 
the  white  one  is  “Frost.”  “Those  dogs 
do  a  lot  of  tricks.  “Frost  fetches  the 
cows  and  is  a  great  help  on  the  farm. 

I  am  a  little  girl.  I  was  nine  years 
old  on  Sunday,  February  28.  We  live 
on  a  large  farm,  have  eight  cows,  and 
four  horses,  also  lots  of  chickens,  tur¬ 
keys,  and  ducks.  Please  put  my  pic- 


Another  dog  trainer.  This  is  Olive 
Graff  of  Kempton,  Pa. 

ture  on  the  boys’  and  girls’  page.  We 
all  like  the  American  Agriculturist  so 
much.  Olive  Graff 

*  *  * 

I  saw  in  the  last  magazine  where 
children  sent  in  letters  for  other  chil¬ 
dren  to  write  to  them.  I  used  to  just 
glance  over  the  boys’  and  girls’  page 
thinking  it  wasn’t  much  but  in  this 
last  issue  I  finished  reading  the  story 
and  didn’t  know  what  else  to  do  when 
I  happened  to  look  at  the  boys’  and 
girls’  page.  I  read  the  page  and  am 
enclosing  a  letter  for  you  to  forward  on. 

I  have  a  pet  rabbit.  1  want  a  dog 
very  badly.  Won’t  you  please  print  this 
letter  ?  Boys  and  girls,  please  write 
me  as  I  have  no  playmates  and  get 
very  tired  with  nothing  to  do.  I  will 
try  and  answer  every  letter. 

— Margaret  Ansley, 

*  *  * 

Would  you  please  print  my  name  in 
the  letter  box  on  the  A.  A.  boys’  and 
girls’  page.  I  am  ten  and  live  in  the 
country.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  world.  I  will  answer  any  letters  I 
receive.  — Matilda  Church. 

*  *  * 

Since  this  is  practically  my  first 
letter  to  a  strange  friend  it  probably 
doesn’t  sound  any  too  good.  But  I 
hope  it  will  pass.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  put  my  name  in  the  paper  so  that 
other  children  will  write  to  me.  I  will 
gladly  answer  all  letters  received.  I  am 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  belong  to  the 
4-H  Club.  — Eric  Dos. 

*  *  * 

I  read  all  the  A.  A.  boys’  and  girls’ 
pages  and  am  very  interested  in  them. 
I  live  on  a  farm  during  the  summer 
hut  the  farm  isn’t  suitable  just  yet  to 
stay  winters  but  expect  to  stay  next 
winter.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
you  print  my  letter  on  your  next  page. 
I  would  like  to  have  Maurice,  Leroy, 
and  the  oldest  of  the  girls  of  the  Getz 
family  write  to  me  right  away. 

— Irene  Callan. 
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This  Year — Use  the  Improved 

McCormick-Deering 

Potato  Planter 


with  automatic  seed  delivery;  furrow  openers  held 
under  spring  pressure ;  adjustments  for  planting  deep 
or  shallow;  and  many  other  features 


EVERY  feature  of  this  new  planter  con¬ 
tributes  to  accuracy  and  long  life.  The 
frame  is  strong  and  rigidly  braced.The  tires 
are  extra  wide.  Furrow  openers  hold  firmly 
to  their  work,  planting  in  a  straight  line 
that  makes  for  easy  cultivating  later  on. 
Adjustments  enable  you  to  plant  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  7, 9,  ii,  13, 15, 17,  or  20  inches,  and 
in  rows  32,  34,  36,  or  38  inches  apart. 

You  can  plant  up  to  12  acres  a  day  with 
the  new  single-row  McCormick-Deering 
. . .  20  acres  a  day  with  the  2-row.  Fertilizer 
attachments — available  on  special  order — 
deposit  the  fertilizer  near  the  seed,  where 
it  should  be,  rather  than  on  the  seed. 

See  this  new  planter  at  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s  the  first  chance  you  get. 
Write  for  the  new  24 -page  booklet 
“Planting  and  Digging  Potatoes  the 
McCormick-Deering  Way.” 


including  — 

separate  depth  levers  for 
each  furrow  opener . . .  frame 
rigidly  braced  with  gusset 
plates  .  . .  wide  tires  . .  .  foot 
throwout — no  uncovered  seed 
at  ends  of  rows . . .  level  of  seed 
in  seed  chamber  controlled 
by  new,  improved  method. 


The  McCORMICK-DEERING 

Power  -  Driven 
POTATO  DIGGER 

is  the  machine  that  puts  the  power 
of  the  tractor  into  the  harvest.  It 
is  built  with  plenty  of  reserve 
strength  for  Work  at  fast  speeds 
in  hard  soils.  One-  and  two-row 
sizes.  Ask  the  dealer  to  demon¬ 
strate. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ^ZZteT)  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


Cn  n  Reliable  Georgia  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage 
•'-'•U*  and  Onion  Plants.  Our  hardy,  field  grown 
plants  will  stand  the  cold  and  mature  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  home  grown  plants.  Jersey  and  Charlestown  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre. 
Bermuda  Onions.  500-65c;  1000-$ I ;  5000-$4.50;  10,000- 
$7  50.  Catalog  of  other  plants  free.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers  —  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains 
Write  to-day  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


TrtrM-sfrw  Pl-anfe  from  Certified  Seed,  Marglobe, 
I  omaio  I  S;,  UlS  Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore,  J.T.D. 
500-75C,  $1  00-1000.  Ruh.v  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants.  500-$l.00.  1000-SI. 75.  Cabbage  Plants: 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  500-65C,  1000-90C,  5000-S3.75. 
Prompt  Shipment  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


forfsfioJ  Tomato  and  Plante  New  Crop- 
LciullcO  Cabbage  1  lalllo,  grown,  large  well 

rooted  Wakefield.  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre  85c,  1000; 
5000,  $3.:  Baltimore.  Break  O’Day.  Marglobe,  Earleana, 
Bonnie  Best  Tomatoes  $1.,  1000;  10.000  up,  90c. 

J.  S.  BURGESS  &  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA. 


fei-tifiprl  SppJ  Pntatnp<sColiege  inspected.  Grown 
C.criineu  Occu  I  Haloes  jn  a  section  recognized 

bv  the  college  as  the  best  for  growing  good  seed  potatoes. 

H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  FILLMORE.  NEW  YORK 


P<wIirrroa4  Green  Mountains,  Russets.  Cobblers,  He- 
T  cUlgrccU  brons,  gtc.  Grown  from  Hill  Selected  Seed 
Catalog  Free.  ROY  C.  HASTINGS.  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  POTATOES 

State  inspected,  no  disease  count,  white  Smooth  Rurals, 
big  jdelders;  tuber  unit  strain.  Rath  Bros.,Pittsford,N.Y. 


Frostproof 

WHOLESALE 


Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000.  Copenhagen 
and  all  best  varieties.  Tomato,  $1-1000. 
PLANT  CO..  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


HILL  SELECTED  CORN 


Golden  Bantam  var¬ 
ieties.  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  Whipple's  Yellow,  Early  and  Late  Evergreen, 
Sweepstake.  QUALITY  FARMS,  Pittsford,  New  York 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted, two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double-thick  glass  .  .  4.00 


Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

THE  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  Tidewater  Gulf  Red  Cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised  tight- 
fitting.  No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides 
absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc  Double-thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MEG.  CORP. 
1857  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STAN  DARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Plows  YS  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
SeedS^ Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
Cultivates*  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 
MowsHayV  EASY  TERMS 
and  Lawns*  Walk  orRide-HighClearancel 
Free  Catalog-Does  Belt  Work. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  - 

MinneapoUs.Mmn.  PhiladelphiaJPa.  NewYprk.N.Y. 

iszut  uoiuo  Ave.  zmi  cu<m>ului  at.  zzi  cedar  St. 


COOK’S  „  Rural  Russets,  Irish 

LRT1F1ED  Seed  Potatoes  Cobblers.  We  pay 

freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook, Munnsville.N.Y. 


nr  •!-  for  Prices  and  Circulars  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
wmeu!ants  SCHROER  PLANT  FA R MS, Valdosta. Ga. 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly. 

500— 63c  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  ->  TIFTON.  GA. 
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Roadside  Stands,  Fertilizers,  and  Markets 


By  PAUL  WORK 


STRAW  thatch  is  a  standard  form  of 
roofing  in  England,  but  one  does  not 
very  often  see  it  in  this  country.  Mr. 
E.  Burkin  of  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  has  a 

very  attract  ive 
roadside  stand 
made  of  straw 
thatch.  He  learned 
the  art  in  England. 
The  stand  con¬ 
sists  of  roof  and 
w  a  1  Is  with  rye 
straw  12  in.  thick 
It  keeps  cool  in  hot 
weather,  and  is 
certainly  attract¬ 
ive  in  appearance. 
Mr.  Burkin  grows 
some  thirty  acres 
of  vegetables  in 
Irondequoit  and 


Paul  Wor* 


sells  them  from  this  stand. 


Fertilizers  Are  Cheap 

When  one  can  buy  a  ton  of  10-20-10 
fertilizer  for  $55.  or  thereabouts  in  car- 
lots  upstate,  it  is  wise  to  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  about  the  gain  in  yields  be¬ 
fore  turning  down  this  opportunity.  It 
is  not  very  long  ago  that  a  ton  of  5-10- 
5-  would  have  cost  this  much.  Even 
with  cannery  tomatoes  at  say,  $15 — 
an  increase  in  yield  of  less  than  a  ton 
would  yield  a  profit  for  a  300  or  400 
pound  increase  in  this  fertilizer.  Re¬ 
membering  that  a  10-20-10  is  twice  as 
concentrated  as  a  5-10-5,  this  would  be 
a  very  liberal  increase. 

Regional  Markets 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  is  strongly  on 
record-  in  favor  of  giving  a  thorough 
trial  to  the  regional  market  plan, 
which  has  been  developed  through  fif¬ 
teen  or  more  years  of  painstaking  lab¬ 
or  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
at  Albany.  Most  of  this  work  has  been 
the  result  of  the  faithful  efforts  of  H. 
E.  Crouch. 

It  is  certainly  high  time  that  the 
growers  of  New  York  insist  upon  some 
line  of  action  which  will  put  a  stop  to 
the  development  of  double  sets  of  mar¬ 
keting  facilities  as  in  Buffalo,  and  will 
also  provide  adequate  facilities  such  as 
are  so  badly  needed  in  a  number  of  our 
regional  markets. 

We  understand  that  a  bill  for  a  leg¬ 
islative  commission  to  investigate  this 
whole  situation  failed  of  passage  in  the 
1931  legislature.  Apparently  the  thing 
that  is  needed  to  get  action  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  vigorous,  non-partisan  support 
from  the  producers  and  the  grower  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  state. 

Association  Favors  Action 

The  most  recent  action  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  is  as  follows: 

“RESOLVED,  That  we  favor  the 
plan  for  regional  markets  as  outlined 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 


Agriculture  and  Markets;  that  we  fav¬ 
or  the  legislation  which  failed  to  pass 
it  in  1931  calling  for  a  legislative  study 
of  the  regional  market  plan;  and  that 
we  urge  the  early  establishment  of  one 
or  more  such  markets  in  suitable  cit¬ 
ies.’’  (This  reaffirms  action  taken  by 
the  association  in  annual  meeting, 
January,  1931). 

We  understand  that  this  action  has 
been  indorsed  by  the  New  York  Agrt- 
cultural  Conference  Board. 


Your  Most  Profitable  Crop 
— The  Garden 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Spine  or  Arlington  White  Spine,  Kirby, 
Klondike,  Early  Fortune,  Woodruff 
Hybrid,  Davis  Perfect. 

Egg  Plant— Black  Beauty,  New  York 
Improved. 

Endive — Green  Curled,  White  Curled, 
Broad-leaved  Batavian  or  Escarolle. 
Lettuce  ( butterhead )  — Big  Boston, 
Unrivaled  or  White  Boston,  May  King, 
Salamander  or  Black  seeded  Tennis 
Ball. 

Lettuce  (crisphead) — New  York  or 
Wonderful  or  Los  Angeles,  Iceberg. 
Lettuce  (cos  or  romaine) — Trianon  or 
Paris  White. 

Lettuce  (leaf)- — Grand  Rapids,  Black- 
Seeded  Simpson,  Prize  Head. 
Muskmelons — Bender  or  Bender  Sur¬ 
prise,  Hearts  of  Gold,  Champlain. 
Onions — Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  South- 
port,  Yellow  Globe,  Ebenezer  or  Jap¬ 
anese,  Silver  Skin  or  White  Portugal. 
Parsley — Moss  Curled  or  Triple  Moss 
Curled,  Hamburg  or  Turnip-Rooted. 
Parsnips — Hollow  Crown  or  Guernsey, 
Model. 

Peas  (early) — Thomas  Laxton,  Grad- 
us,  Alaska  (for  canning),  Laxtonian 
or  Peter  Pan  or  Blue  Bantam  or  Pion¬ 
eer  or  Hundredfold,  Surprise  (for  can¬ 
ning),  Laxton  Progress. 

Peas  (second  early  to  midseason — 
Green  Admiral  (for  canning,  not  for 
market),  Advancer  and  Perfection 
(for  canning). 

Peas  (late) — Alderman  or  Dark-Podd¬ 
ed  Telephone  or  Improved  Telephone  or 
Duke  of  Albany,  Horsford  Market  Gar¬ 
den  (for  canning). 

Peppers — Worldbeater,  Ruby  King, 
Bull  Nose  or  Large  Bell,  Harris  Earli¬ 
est,  Squash  or  Tomato  or  Sunnybrook, 
Harris  Early  Giant. 

Pumpkin  (summer)  usually  called 
“summer  squash” — Yellow  Crookneck, 
Yellow  Straightneck,  Italian  Marrow 
or  Cocozelle. 

Pumpkin  (winter) — Winter  Luxury, 
Small  Sugar  or  New  England  Pie,  Con¬ 
necticut  Field  or  Big  Tom  (for  can¬ 
ning)  . 

Radishes— Scarlet  Globe,  Scarlet  Tur¬ 
nip  White  Tip  or  Rosy  Gem  and  Spark¬ 
ler,  Icicle,  Saxa  or  Rapid  Red,  Non 
Plus  Ultra  or  Fireball. 

Rhubarb — L  innaeus  or  Strawberry, 
Victoria.  ( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  roadside  stand  of  Mr.  E.  Burkin  of  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 
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O  ne  pound  of  this 

new  seed  potato  dip 

treats  80  bushels 


, 

V-  '....v-.Y 


Say  good-bye  to  old 
“  soak  ”  treatments  ! 
Stop  wasting  two 

,  .-c  r\ o  nnp.miniifp 


20%  INCREASE  WITH  IMPROVED  SEMES  AN  BEL! 
Above:  Yield  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre. 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

Spinach — Savoy  or  Bloomsdale  and 
Virginia  Savoy  (blight  resistant  and 
Long  Standing  Bloomsdale,  King  of 
Denmark,  Giant  Thick-Leaf  and  Vir- 
oflay,  Victoria  or  Long  Season  and 
Princess  Juliana,  Long  Standing,  Big 
Crop  and  Nobel. 

Squash  (winter) — Green  Hubbard,  in¬ 
cluding  Warted  or  Chicago  Hubbard 
and  Kitchenette  Hubbard,  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard,  Golden  Hubbard,  Table  Queen  or 
Des  Moines. 

Sweet  Corn  (early  and  midseason)  — 
White  Cory,  Alpha,  Early  Surprise, 
Whipple  Early,  Howling  Mob,  Extra 
Early  Bantam,  Golden  Bantam,  Sun¬ 
shine,  Whipple  Yellow. 

Sweet  Corn  (late) — Evergreen  or  Sto- 
well  Evergreen,  Long  Island  Beauty. 
Tomatoes — Earliana  and  Canadian 
Earliana,  Bonny  Best  or  John  Baer. 
Chalk  Early  Jewel,  Stone  (for  long- 
season  sections),  Marglobe. 

Turnips — Purple  Top  White  Globe, 
White  Egg. 

Watermelons — Fordhook  Early,  Kleck- 
ley  Sweet  or  Monte  Cristo,  Halbert 
Honey,  Tom  Watson. 

Fertility  Most  Essential 

A  garden  spot  needs  to  be  fertile,  so 
that  you  get  the  greatest  possible  re¬ 
turns  for  every  hour  you  put  on  it. 
The  city  man  may  work  in  his  garden 
for  exercise,  but  you  are  interested  not 
in  the  exercise,  but  in  the  crop  you  get. 
We  never  yet  have  seen  the  man  who 
puts  on  too  much  manure.  This  is  pre¬ 
ferably  a  well-rotted  manure  so  that 
weed  seeds  will  have  been  destroyed. 
A  good  application  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  help  and  you  may  want  to 
go  so  far  as  to  get  some  readily  avail¬ 
able  source  of  nitrogen  for  use  as  a 
side  dressing  on  some  of  the  more 
rapid  growing  crops.  However,  a  good 
garden  can  be  grown  by  simply  supply¬ 
ing  a  heavy  application  of  farm 
manure. 

If  you  are  going  to  get  the  best 
possible  crop  with  the  least  possible 
labor,  you  will  need  to  control  weeds 
in  an  easy  way.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  plow  the  land  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  (if  it  was  plowed  last  fall,  so 


Is  it  not  true  that  a  different  fertilizer 
should  be  used  on  potatoes  where  they 
are  put  on  an  alfalfa  or  clover  sod  and 
where  they  are  put  on  a  timothy  sod? 

Yes,  this  would  make  quite  a  bit  of 
difference.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
good  alfalfa  sod  furnishes  as  much 
nitrogen  as  a  ton  of  5-10-5  fertilizer 
to  the  acre.  On  alfalfa  sod  we  might 
use,  for  example,  a  4-12-4  or  a  4-16-4, 
while  on  timothy  we  would  use  a  5-10-5 
or  a  10-20-10.  it  also  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  how  much  you  apply  per  acre. 
With  smaller  applications  it  is  wise  to 
apply  fertilizer  which  contains  more 
phosphorus. 


Early  Tomatoes 

Early  tomatoes  have  been  included 
in  several  3-year  rotations  for  the  past 
15  years  at  the  market  garden  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  R.  I.  State  College.  Two 
cash  crops  are  grown  each  year  where 
manure  is  applied  while  in  the  green- 
manure  rotation  a  green  manure  crop 
is  grown  in  place  of  the  second  cash 
crop  each  year.  Different  amounts  of 
manure  have  been  used  and  also  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  different  ratios  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash. 

In  general  the  tomatoes  have  re¬ 
sponded  the  most  to  extra  nitrogen 
and  least  to  extra  potash.  Where  32 
tons  of  manure  alone  was  used  with 
no  chemical  fertilizers  the  average 
yield  has  been  considerably  less  than 
where  the  manure  was  cut  in  half  and 
1500  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer 
added.  When  a  green  manure  crop  was 
used  good  crops  of  tomatoes  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  only  8  tons  of  manure.  The 
yields  were  not  as  satisfactory  when 
the  manure  was  left  out  entirely. 

The  fertilizer  now  being  used  in 
these  rotations  consists  of  1500  pounds 
of  a  5-10-4.  Where  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  been  increased  by  75  and 
100  per  cent  there  have  been  paying 


much  the  better),  then  just  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  on  it  cultivate  it  thorough¬ 
ly.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  crops, 
you  will  not  gain  much  by  putting 
your  seed  in  early.  Let  us  suggest  that 
you  cultivate  the  land  thoroughly  at 
several  days’  intervals,  as  in  this  way 
weed  seeds  will  sprout  and  be  killed. 

Plan  to  Use  Horse  Labor 

One  big  object  is  to  get  the  best 
possible  crop  with  the  least  possible 
labor.  Land  on  a  farm  is  relatively 
abundant  so  that  there  is  little  object 
in  planting  crops  so  close  together 
that  they  must  be  weeded  by  hand. 
The  best  way  is  to  put  them  far  enough 
apart  so  that  the  horse  cultivator  can 
be  used.  This  will  save  you  work  and 
make  it  easier  to  keep  down  weeds. 
Just  one  more  suggestion— keep  weeds 
controlled.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  you 
are  too  busy  and  wait  until  the  weeds 
are  taller  than  the  crop  before  trying 
to  control  them,  but  it  will  take  less 
time  to  get  them  out  before  they  get 
a  start.  Do  not  forget  either  that  you 
are  not  merely  growing  a  garden  to 
please  the  wife,  but  that  the  time  you 
are  putting  on  it  is  likely  to  pay  you 
better  this  year  than  time  spent  on 
almost  any  other  farm  crop.  If  you 
can  just  imagine  that  every  time  you 
bring  in  a  head  of  lettuce  or  a  bunch 
of  beets  or  carrots,  you  are  putting 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  into  your  pocket  it 
will  help  you  to  realize  the  value  you 
are  getting  from  the  garden  and  make 
the  time  you  spend  on  it  more  en¬ 
joyable. 

Incidentally,  while  this  is  a  little 
aside  from  the  subject,  don’t  be  too 
particular  about  the  number  of  eggs 
the  good  wife  uses  or  the  amount  of 
milk  she  saves  for  home  use.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  when  you  sell  you  are  selling 
for  wholesale  and  that  when  you  buy 
you  are  buying  at  retail.  Wholesale 
prices  of  farm  products  are  below  pre¬ 
war  while  retail  prices  are  at  least 
50%  above  pre-war.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  cutting  out  the  mid¬ 
dle  man  is  to  sell  as  much  stuff  as  you 
can  to  yourself,  that  is,  to  raise  as 
much  food  for  the  family  as  you  can 
on  the  farm.— H.  L.  COSLINE. 


increases  for  the  75  per  cent  increase 
but  not  with  the  100  per  cent.  When 
part  of  the  nitrogen  was  withheld  and 
applied  later  as  a  side-dressing  there 
was  no  advantage  in  yield  over  plots 
where  the  fertilizer  was  all  applied  at 
planting  time. 


The  Value  of  Poultry  Manure 

How  does  poultry  manure  compare  in 
value  with  farm  manure? 

It  has  approximately  double  the 
value,  ton  for  ton.  It  is  less  deficient 
in  potash  and  contains  much  less 
water.  Usually  farm  manure  contains 
about  75%  of  water  while  poultry 
manure  contains  only  about  55%.  As  is 
the  case  with  farm  manure  its  value 
is  increased  by  putting  superphosphate 
on  the  dropping  boards. 


Lime  in  the  Stable 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  use  lime  in  the 
stable? 

There  is  no  objection  to  this  although 
some  authorities  feel  that  superphos¬ 
phate  is  a  better  product  to  use  in  the 
stable.  There  may  be  one  drawback, 
namely,  that  a  man  who  uses  lime  in 
the  gutter  may  feel  that  he  is  liming 
the  soil,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  not  likely  to  add  enough  lime  by 
this  method  to  get  any  appreciable 
results. 


Top  Dressing  Alfalfa 

Does  it  pay  to  top-dress  alfalfa  with 
manure  or  fertilizer? 

In  general  it  pays  best  to  add  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  soil  before  the  alfalfa  is 
sown  rather  than  to  attempt  to  top- 
dress  it.  Alfalfa,  of  course,  does  not 
need  nitrogen  and  farm  manure  is 
high  in  nitrogen.  There  may  be  some 
tendency  with  the  addition  of  manure 
to  increase  the  growth  of  grasses  and 
perhaps  of  weeds. 


j  ob !  Save  time  and  money  by 
treating  your  seed  potatoes  the  new, 
modern  way — with  New  Improved 
Semesan  Bel. 

So  effective  that  one  pound  now 
treats  70  to  80  bushels — four  times 
as  much  seed  as  you  could  formerly 
treat  with  Semesan  Bel !  Y  et  so 
economical  that  it  protects  your 
seed  for  as  little  as  iy2c  per  bushel 
— even  less  than  the  cost  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  treatment. 

Just  Dip  and  Plant 

Improved  Semesan  Bel  treatment 
is  quick  and  easy.  All  you  do  is  dip 
your  seed  and  plant.  But  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  simple  method  are 
tremendous !  Rhizoctonia  and  scab 
organisms  are  killed  on  the  seed. 
Your  stand  is  stronger,  healthier. 
You  get  a  cleaner,  larger  yield  per 
acre.  Without  seed  injury — without 


extra  labor — at  very  little  expense! 

Big  Yield  Increases 

H.  O.  Dickey,  Minnesota,  reports 
he  dug  a  20%  yield  increase  with 
Improved  Semesan  Bel.  In  Ohio, 
E.  C.  Hale  obtained  a  16%  in¬ 
crease.  Frank  French,  New  York, 
dug  13%  more  potatoes  from  his 
treated  acreage.  Practical  tests  in 
18  different  States  show  similar 
increases. 

Free  Seed  Treating  Chart! 

Even  your  certified  seed  potatoes 
should  be  treated  with  Improved 
Semesan  Bel,  for  no  seed  is  ever 
entirely  free  of  disease.  Other  crops 
need  seed  treatment,  too.  So  here’s 
valuable  help !  A  complete  Seed 
Treating  Chart.  Free !  Just  ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  to  Bayer-Semesan 
Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  2A,  105  Hudson  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF  . 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERES  AN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 

YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


Grow  Strawberries 

To  pay  off  that  mortgage  or  buy  a 
home  or  perhaps  a  car.  Thousands 
are  doing  it;  why  not  you?  We  sell 
the  best  plants  that  can  be  grown, 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  Berry 
Book  gives  lots  of  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  It’s  free.  Your  copy  is 
ready;  Send  today,— address 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 


Send  No  Money — C.  O.  D. — Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500-—63C  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFT0N,  GA. 

Vermont  PntafnAC  •  Green  Mountains  &  Cob- 

Certified  1  uiaiucs.  biers  from  vigorous  fields 

with  very  low  disease  counts.  “Vermonts"  are  big  yielders. 

Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers’  Association 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red. 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  SM00TH  RU,lALS 


APPLETON  BROS.. 


high  yielding  strains. 

CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


— Certified  Cornellian  SEED  OATS,  an 

IxeglSiereu  outstanding  variety.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Beef  Cattle.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  New  York 

CD  n  Send  No  Money.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
•'-,*l/-Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  500-60c; 
1000-95c;  5000-$3.75.  Georgia  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  ua. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Fertilizer  for  Potatoes 


212)  8 
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DIBBLE’S 


TESTED  SEED  OATS 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

The  heaviest  and  most  productive  Ameri¬ 
can  Oat.  Average  weight  1931  crop,  40-42 
lbs.  per  measured  bushel.  Yields  reported 
by  our  customers  80-82-87-89-92-106-117 
bushels  per  acre.  Thin  hulled  grain  with 
Stiff  Straw. 

TODAY’S  PRICES--65  CENTS  PER  BU. 

10  bu.  lots  or  over. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

The  heaviest  yielding  Early  Oat,  with  long 
stiff  straw.  Average  weight — 36-38  lbs. 
bo  CENTS  PER  BUSHEL  10  bu.  lots  or  over. 
Our  oats  are  thoroughly  recleaned,  screened 
and  graded.  Bags,  FREE,  of  course. 

Alpha  and  Oderbrucker  Barley 
90  Cents  Per  Bushel 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 
and  Seed  Potatoes,  the  highest  possible 
quality,  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
Catalog,  Complete  Price  List: — FREE. 
Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

Edward” FT Dibble  Seed  grower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C 

Send  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 


State  . . 


Why  do  experts  recommend 
home-mixing  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  ? 

All  leading  authorities,  who  have  made  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  and  investigations  agree  that  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
should  be  freshly  mixed  as  needed  from  Copper  Sulphate  and 
Slaked  Lime. 

The  reason  is  three-fold : 

First— Rightly  mixed  and  freshly  made  Bordeaux,  is  remark¬ 
ably  adhesive,  and  does  not  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  rains. 
Second — Fresh,  home  mixed  Bordeaux  is  just  heavy  enough  to 
form  the  necessary  protective  coat,  without  which  it  is  only 
partially  effective. 

Third — The  all  important  factor,  copper  content,  can  be  best 
safeguarded  by  home  mixing. 

To  safeguard  the  purity  and  strength  of  your  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  o£  Quality— 99  !/i%  Pure 

Our  new  booklet  “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its  Preparation 
and  use”  will  be  sent  Free  on  request.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  brings  it  promptly. 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


TRIANGLE  BRAND  — 


Plan  £or  the  Future 

Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for 
the  Prosperity  which  is  bound  to 
come  A  few  dollars  invested  in  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs.  Roses,  Evergreens  are 
“Home  Beautifiers”  and  enhance  its 
value. 

Red  Raspberries 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 

Certified  Viking 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality,  very  productive, 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on  the  market.  A 
money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  including 
New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for  Catalog  (it’s 
free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Horticultural 
Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’ 


BEES  M a\e  MONEY 

Send  for  our  free  16-page  booklet  “Bees  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit.”  It  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  start  keeping  bees  in  your 
own  back  yard.  Beekeeping  is  a  profitable 
side  line.  Produce  honey  easily  for  table 
use  and  also  to  sell.” 

Name - - - 

Town. _ _ State . . 

Kail  to  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  231,  Medina,  Ohio 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 


Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees 
repeatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  for  oar  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  as  to  sell 
at  greatly  redaced  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

124  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


STRAWBERRY 

PDflFITC  Assured  with  our  cer- 
l  Rvl  1 1  O  tided,  strong,  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug  plants  at  these 
bargain  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prompt  shipment,  order  direct 
write  for  free 
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RAYNER  BROS., 

BOX  7. 

SALISBURY, 

MO. 

With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


Is  There  a  Future  for  Fruit  Growers  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


percentage  of  the  pear  trees  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  states  were  non-bearing 
than  in  Eastern  states. 

Most  of  the  cherries  grown  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  sour  cherries. 
Those  grown  west  of  the  rockies  are 
largely  sweet  cherries. 

In  the  states  growing  mostly  sour 
cherries,  there  was  a  decrease  of  22 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  cherry  trees 
from  1920  to  1930.  In  the  states  grow¬ 
ing  mostly  sweet  cherries  there  was  a 
54  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
cherry  trees  from  1920  to  1930.  The 
greatest  increase  occurred  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon. 

Too  Many  Grapes 

For  the  states  that  produced  mostly 
American  grapes  the  number  of  grape¬ 
vines  increased  38  per  cent  during  this 
10-year  period.  California,  which  pro¬ 
duces  mostly  European  or  vinifera 
type  grapes,  had  48  per  cent  more 
grapevines  in  1930  than  in  1920. 
Grape  prices  were  relatively  high  from 
1920  to  1925.  This  stimulated  grape 
plantings  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Probably  most  of  this  increase 
occurred  from  1920  to  1927.  The  low 
grape  prices  from  1926  to  1929  have 
discouraged  further  plantings. 

Oranges  and  Grapefruit  Compete 

Citrus  fruits  are  important  compet¬ 
itors  with  New  York  State  fruits.  The 
number  of  orange  trees  in  important 
states  was  62  per  cent  greater  in  1930 
than  in  1920.  The  number  of  orange 
trees  in  Florida  doubled  from  1920  to 
1930,  and  in  California  increased  30 
per  cent.  Approximately  24  per  cent  of 
the  orange  trees  were  non-bearing  in 
1930.  The  number  of  grapefruit  trees 
increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
orange  trees. 

Export  Situation  Shaky 

From  1924  to  1929,  exports  of  apples 
from  the  United  States  averaged  about 
14  million  barrels  per  year.  Last  sea¬ 
son  exports  exceeded  20  million  bar¬ 
rels,  about  60  per  cent  of  which  were 
western  or  boxed  apples.  Exports  last 
year  were  probably  abnormally  large. 
The  exportation  of  about  15  or  16  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  would  more  nearly  approx¬ 
imate  a  normal  export  business  this 
year. 

The  departure  from  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  by  Great  Britian  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  lowered  British  purchasing  power 
in  foreign  countries,  since  the  English 
pound  will  only  buy  $3.46  worth  of  ap¬ 
ples  today  compared  with  $4.86  worth 
a  year  ago,  a  decline  of  about  28  per 
cent.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  British 
consumers  to  continue  to  buy  the  same 
volume  and  quality  of  fruit  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  For  apple  growers  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States,  however,  this  may 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

British  consumers  are  not  likely  to 
forego  entirely  the  consumption  of  ap¬ 
ples.  If  they  cannot  purchase  the  most 
expensive  apples,  they  will  probably 
buy  those  somewhat  cheaper.  Judging 
from  the  statistics  available  thus  far 
this  season,  this  is  exactly  what  has 
happened.  Up  to  January  9,  1932,  there 
had  been  exported  about  197,000  bar¬ 
rels  more  of  barreled  apples  than  to 
the  same  date  last  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exportation  of  boxed  apples 
was  2.8  million  boxes  (almost  1  million 
barrels)  less  than  last  year. 

All  of  this  means  that  eastern  apple 
growers  will  probably  have  to  fight 
harder  than  ever  to  obtain  their  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which  is 
spent  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

How  to  Meet  This  Situation 

Some  of  the  things  he  may  do  are 
as  follows: 

Cut  Costs 

1.  Cut  production  costs  wherever 
possible.  This  probably  means  more 
efficient  operation  of  our  orchards, 
more  intensive  study  of  the  factors 
that  make  for  successful  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  greater  use  of  labor  saving  and 
fruit  saving  machinery,  and  probably 


larger  orchards  than  ever.  It  probably 
also  means  the  cooperative  buying  of 
farm  supplies  such  as  feed,  fertilizer, 
spray  materials,  packages,  oil,  gas, 
etc.,  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  It  may  also  mean  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  credit  corporations 
to  supply  growers  with  the  credit,  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  on  business¬ 
like  and  reasonable  terms. 

Direct  Selling 

2.  More  direct  grower  to  consumer 
selling.  Since  city  wages  are  relatively 
high  and  the  prices  farmers  can  get 
for  their  products  are  so  low,  many 
growers  are  earning  city  wages  by 
selling  directly  to  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

Motor  Truck  Delivery 

3.  Utilize  the  motor  truck  for  mar¬ 
keting  fruits.  The  distribution  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  motor  truck  has 
made  remarkable  progress  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  but  it  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Whether  the  grower  or  the  “trucker” 
does  the  transporting,  this  method  of 
distribution  results  in  distinct  savings. 
To  take  full  advantage  of  the  truck, 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  (1)  to 
set  up  cooperative  assembly  and  grad¬ 
ing  points  for  produce  which  is  to  be 
trucked  and  (2)  perhaps  for  coopera¬ 
tives  to  own  fleets  of  trucks  in  order 
that  the  supply  coming  into  terminal 
markets  may  be  regulated  to  meet  the 
demand.  A  larger  aspect  of  the  co¬ 
operative  question  is  the  need  for 
strong  grower  cooperative  associations 
which  can  bargain  on  an  equal  footing 
with  chain  store  buyers  and  buyers  for 
independent  grocer  associations. 

Provide  Better  Terminals 

4.  And  finally,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  better  terminal  facilities 
both  for  the  truck  and  the  railroad  car. 
Most  eastern  states  have  built  a  re¬ 
markable  network  of  fine  highways 
during  recent  years.  The  development 
of  these  road  systems  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  great  increase  in 
trucking.  But  the  job  has  been  only 
half  done.  It  is  much  like  a  railroad 
with  a  splendid  track  system  but  no 
freight  or  passenger  stations.  Efficient 
distribution  of  perishables  today  de¬ 
mands  unified  terminal  facilities  where 
both  trucked-in  and  rail-hauled  pro¬ 
duce  may  be  sold  in  wholesale  or  job¬ 
bing  quantities  in  close  proximity  to 
one  another.  What  is  needed  in  New 
York  State  is  probably  a  series  of  re¬ 
gional  markets,  controlled  and  super¬ 
vised  jointly  by  the  State  and  regional 
commissions  set  up  in  each  economic 
area. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  period  of  gen¬ 
erally  lower  prices  must  be  faced  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  10  years.  In  this  event,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  states 
in  the  Union  are  so  well  placed  to  meet 
the  situation  as  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  other  north¬ 
eastern  states.  With  the  densest  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States,  which  of¬ 
fers  a  demand  for  our  entire  crops,— 
both  high,  medium  and  low  quality— 
with  low  transportation  rates  and  with 
unexcelled  opportunities  t  o  reduce 
marketing  costs  through  the  truck,  it 
is  probable  that  these  states  can  and 
will  stay  in  the  fruit  business  when 
many  of  the  distant  areas  have  either 
reduced  or  eliminated  production. 


Cultivate  Orchards  Early 

At  what  time  is  cultivation  of  the  or¬ 
chard  most  important? 

It  is  probable  that  many  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  wait  too  long  before  cultivating 
orchards  and  also  continue  too  long  in 
the  summer.  The  orchard  that  is  culti¬ 
vated  should  be  worked  up  by  the 
time  the  trees  come  into  blossom.  Then 
stop  cultivation  by  July.  This  program 
makes  nitrogen  available  early  in  the 
season  and  cultivation  is  stopped  in 
time  so  that  good  color  is  secured  and 
so  that  the  growth  which  is  made  be¬ 
comes  mature  and  is  therefore  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  winter  killing. 
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With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


Practices  That  Get 

IN  New  Jersey,  they  have  what  is 
known  as  a  350  Bushel  Potato  Club. 
Last  year  13  growers  attained  this  goal 
and  as  a  result  it  is  reported  that  they 
made  a  slight  profit  in  spite  of  especial¬ 
ly  low  prices. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  practices  which 
they  follow: 

1.  They  plant  more  'than  the  usual 
amount  of  seed,  the  amount  varying 
from  17  to  25  bushels,  with  an  average 
of  19.2  bushels. 

2.  All  the  men  sprayed  their  crop 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  all  but  two 
treated  their  seed.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  sprayings  was  6.8. 

3.  They  used  fertilizer  heavily.  The 
most  common  analysis  was  5-8-7.  Other 
grades  included  5-9-7,  5-8-10,  and  10- 
16-14,  which,  of  course,  is  a  double 
strength  5-8-7. 

4.  They  maintained  the  humus  supply 
of  the  soil.  Five  of  them  plowed  under 
a  grass  or  clover  sod,  six  plowed  under 
a  cover  crop,  and  one  plowed  down  rye 
stubble  containing  young  grass  and 
clover.  One  man  who  did  not  plow  un¬ 
der  a  crop  made  a  liberal  application 
of  manure. 


Oats  and  Peas 

What  is  a  good  variety  of  peas  to  sow 
with  oats?  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  what  kind  of  ground  gives  the 
best  results? 

HE  following  varieties  of  Canada 
field  peas  are  good:  Chang,  Clover- 
land,  Golden  Vine,  and  Alberta  White. 
The  common  rate  of  seeding  is  two 
bushels  of  oats  and  one  bushel  of  peas 
to  the  acre.  Any  soil  that  will  grow 
good  oats  will  give  good  results.  On 
land  lacking  in  fertility  or  on  sandy 
soil,  the  amount  of  peas  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  half  a  bushel  and  a  peck  of 
vetch  seed  substituted  for  the  peas. 
Sometimes  the  vetch  is  added  without 
reducing  the  amount  of  peas;  some¬ 
times  winter  vetch  is  used,  sometimes 
half  winter  vetch  and  half  spring  vetch. 
Unless  the  field  has  successfully  grown 
peas  or  vetch  it  is  a  good  idea  to  in¬ 
oculate  the  seed  before  planting.  The 
same  inoculation  can  be  used  for  both 
peas  and  vetch. 


When  to  Plant  Soy  Beans 

What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  soy 
beans?  Would  you  advise  planting  them 
in  rows  wide  enough  apart  to  cultivate 
of  broadcast  them? 

SOY  beans  should  be  planted  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  best  time  to 
plant  corn.  This  is  usually  from  May 
20  to  June  15,  depending  on  your  lo¬ 
cality. 

Good  results  can  be  secured  from 
sowing  in  rows  30  inches  apart  or  by 


High  Potato  Yields 

sowing  as  close  as  oats.  In  either  case 
the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  and  harrowed  several  times  be¬ 
fore  planting  in  order  to  kill  weeds. 
Sandy  or  gravelly  soils  are  favorable. 
For  row  planting,  use  20  to  40  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  or  if  they  are 
planted  closer,  from  90  to  120  pounds. 
Good  varieties  are  Wilson,  Black  Eye¬ 
brow,  Medium  Green,  Mansoy,  Dunfield, 
and  Hamilton.  Soy  beans  should  be  cut 
soon  after  they  blossom  when  the  pods 
are  well  formed. 


Sudan  Grass 

When  should  Sudan  grass  be  sown  and 
how  should  it  be  handled  to  make  good 
hay? 

UDAN  grass  can  be  sown  late  in 
June,  using  from  20  to  40  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  The  crop  should  be 
cut  shortly  after  blossoming  and  makes 
a  fair  quality  hay. 


Why  is  a  Corncrib  That 
Way? 

Several  of  us  have  had  quite  a  number 
of  arguments  as  to  why  a  corncrib  is 
wider  at  the  top  than  it  is  at  the  bottom. 
We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  different 
views  presented  but  are  not  satisfied  as 
to  which  one  is  the  most  logical. 

AM  sure  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  have  some  ideas  on  this  problem. 
Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Temperatures  for  the  Growth 
of  Crops 

A  certain  amount  of  heat  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  seed  germination  and  plant 
growth.  The  seed  of  some  plants  will 
germinate  at  a  much  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  than  that  of  others,  and  some 
plants  will  continue  their  growth  at 
a  temperature  low  enough  to  retard 
others. 

The  optimum,  or  most  favorable 
temperature,  is  always  above  the  tem¬ 
perature  which  will  permit  the  growth 
of  the  given  crop.  A  plant  will  ger¬ 
minate  at  the  same  temperatures  at 
which  it  will  grow. 

Oats  have  a  minimum  temperature 
of  35°  F.  with  an  optimum  of  77 °F. 

Barley,  clover,  and  peas  have  a 
minimum  growing  temperature  of  40° 
F.,  while  their  optimum  growing  tem¬ 
perature  varies  from  75°  F.  for  clover, 
to  82°  F.  for  peas  and  84°  F.  for 
barley. 

Wheat  will  grow  at  41°  F.  but  the 
most  favorable  temperature  is  84°  F. 

Corn  requires  a  temperature  of  48° 
F.  for  germination  and  grows  best  at 
93°  F. 
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POWER  ON  TIPTOE 


Have  You  Seen 
the  OLIVER  Row  Crop? 

The  Row  Crop  on  its  tiptoe  wheels — a  spike  harrow  will 
erase  its  tracks — central  tool  mounting — 2,  3,  and  4- row 
equipment  assures  an  accurate,  clean  job  of  planting  and 
cultivating  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  soil  packing. 

Treading  on  its  tiptoe  wheels,  the  Oliver  Row  Crop  puts 
more  of  its  developed  power  into  traci/ion  than  any  general 
purpose  tractor  ever  built  before — up  to  32%  in  actual  tests. 

The  Row  Crop  with  its  equipment  is  all  you  need  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  or  any  other  row  crop;  it  plows,  harrows, 
plants,  cultivates,  harvests  in  the  new  way — the  low  cost  way. 

With  all  Row  Crop  equipment  mounted  ahead  of  the  tip¬ 
toe  wheels — in  full  view  and  under  control  of  the  operator — 
counterbalanced  to  follow  the  contour  or  the  soil — it  works 
the  land  from  spring  to  harvest  and  does  not  pack  the  soil. 


See  Your  OLIVER  Dealer  or  Send  the  Coupon 


GET  THE  WEATHER 


Listen  to  the  Latest 
Forecast  each  day  over 


WHEC — Rochester 
6:00  P.  M. 


See  the  Row  Crop  at  your  Oliver  Dealer's. 
See  its  new  way  of  tool  mounting,  its 
new  way  of  quick  changes,  its  tiptoe 
wheels,  or  send  the  coupon  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  desire  on  tractors  and  tools. 


OLIVER 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  tool  that  interests  you — fill  in  your  name  and 
address — clip  the  coupon  and  send  to  OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES 
CO.,  3-5  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1 420  Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Name. 


R.  D . City . . . . . . . .State. 


TRACTOR 


n  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  Tractor 

□  28-44  Tractor 

□  Row  Crop  Equipment 


□  4  Base 

□  Tractor  Sulky 

□  Lister 


HORSE 


□  Gang  Plow 

□  Sulky  Plow 

□  Disc  Harrow 

□  Spring  Tooth 


□  Tandem  Disc  Harrow 

□  Quack  Grass  Harrow 

□  Fallovator 

□  Orchard  Tools 


□  Fertilizer  Drill  3 

□  Disc  Drill 

□  Hoe  Drill 

□  Alfalfa  Drill 


□  Corn  Planter 

□  Manure  Spreader 

□  Beet  and  Bean  Tools 

□  Hay  Tools 

N.  E.  H.  3 
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This  Farmer  Cuts 
Milk-Production  Cost 
More  Than  Half! 

In  1929,  before  Mr.  Ira  A.  Coleman  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  adopted  the  Cyanamid 
Plan,  his  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  milk  for 
the  five  summer  months  was  $1.30.  In  1931, 
with  the  Cyanamid  Plan  of  intensive  pasture- 
fertilization  and  management  in  operation, 
his  feed  cost,  including  the  cost  of  the  fertili¬ 
zer,  was  only  5  5  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk. 


'  22% 
NITROGEN 
75% 

HYDRATED 

LIME 


Enough  Was  Saved  in  Manger-Feed  Cost  in  Less  Than  Two 
Months  to  Pay  the  Entire  Fertilizer  Bill  for  the  Season 


MR.  COLEMAN’S  SYSTEM: 

Either  late  in  the  fall  or  just  as  soon  as  the  land  thaws  out  in  the  spring, 
he  top-dresses  both  hay  and  pasture  fields  with 

200  POUNDS  OF  AERO  CYANAMID 

per  acre.  He  finds  that  he  can  begin  grazing  a  good  two  weeks  earlier 
than  on  unfertilized  land.  As  soon  as  one  field  is  well  grazed  he  moves 
the  herd  to  another  and  top-dresses  the  field  which  has  been  grazed, 

uslng’  200  POUNDS  OF  AMMO-PHOS 

high-analysis  fertilizer  9-18-18  per  acre.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  he  supplements  the  grazing  in  the  permanent  pasture  fields  by 
grazing  the  second  crop  following  early-cut  hay. 


For  further  information,  write  J.  B.  Abbott  at  his  dairy  farm, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  or  in  care  of 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 


Interested  in  Milk  Coolers 
or  Refrigerators  ? 

BECAUSE  of  the  general  shortage  of 
natural  ice  throughout  American 
Agriculturist  territory,  we  have  an¬ 
ticipated  the  demand  from  farm  sub¬ 
scribers  for  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  milk  coolers  and  household 
refrigerators. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  either  a 
milk  cooler  or  refrigerator,  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  have  accumulated  on 
this  subject  will  be  of  value  to  you. 
Upon  request  this  material  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  Sim- 
M  A  I  L  ply  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
COUPON  to  us. 


American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  R, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  forward  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  the  various  types  of  milk  coolers,  re¬ 
frigeration  units  and  household  refrigerators. 

Name . . . 

Post  Office . County. 


Type  or  Production  Records 

Editors  Note — In  a  recent  editorial 
we  tried  to  show  that  some  of  the  score 
cards  and  the  judging  for  dairy  breeds 
over-emphasize  type  in  dairy  cattle  to 
the  detriment  of  production  qualities. 
Possibly  we  were  over-emphatic  in  the 
editorial,  for,  of  course,  certain  type 
char  act  ei'istics  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  true  judgment  of  good 
dairy  cows. 

Like  everything  else,  however,  there 
is  a  happy  medium,  and  we  still  feel 
that  some  judges  and  some  breeders 
put  too  much  emphasis  upon  type.  In 
any  case,  we  always  like  to  print  both 
sides,  so  we  are  very  glad  indeed  to 
give  you  the  two  following  letters  from 
mem  who  objected  to  our  statements  in 
the  editorial.  Here  we  are : 

ON  the  editorial  page  of  the  A.  A. 

of  February  27,  was  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  relate 
type  and  production  in  dairy  cows. 
Frankly  will  I  admit  that  I  am  not  now 
associated  with  cows  and  that  I  have 
a  possibly  unwarranted  prejudice  in 
favor  of  show  ring  type,  and  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  have  a  typy  animal 
with  poor  production  or  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer  with  poor  type. 

To  qualify  myself  as  a  witness,  may 
I  say  that  I  handled  cows  for  five  years, 
and  during  one  year  (the  best,  of 
course)  had  an  average  production  of 
10,240  pounds  per  cow  in  a  fifty  cow 
herd,  and  have  had  five  years  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  county  agent  in  dairy  coun¬ 
ties,  which  made  good  records  with 
county  herds  at  the  State  Fair. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  type 
alone  should  be  considered,  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  reason  for  overlooking 
it  entirely,  and  truly  there  are  some 
dangers. 

One  man,  who  has  quite  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  dairy  cows  and  dairy 
farming,  and  has  owned  cows  as  well, 
once  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
slopers  and  even  thought  that  they 
might  have  less  difficulty  in  calving. 
But  I  can  show  him  farmers  who  have 
bred  high  producing  slopers  with  the 
inevitable  tip-up  of  udders  which  will 
develop  in  a  few  generations.  Some  of 
these  men  have  been  obliged  to  buy  a 
typy  sire  with  a  straight  back  line  to 
get  cows  they  could  milk  with  a 
machine. 

One  of  our  most  notorious  families  of 
Holsteins  in  New  York  State  contains 
many  individual  cows  that  need  to  be 
milked  from  one  side  at  a  time  into  a 
shallow  dishpan.  Ask  the  boys  who 
milked  them  instead  of  the  ones  who 
kept  the  records.  What  is  the  matter 
with  K.  K.  S.  V.  Topsy,  almost  perfect 
in  type  and  with  a  yearly  record  of 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
24,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year?  How 
about  the  progeny  of  one  of  the  bulls 
in  the  same  herd  with  the  cow  just 
mentioned,  a  very  high  percentage 
with  better  than  1000  pound  yearly 
records  as  two  and  three  year  olds? 
That  breeder  is  not  a  show  ring  maniac 
but  he  does  pay  attention  to  type. 

Type  Qualities  That  Count 

Isn’t  is  possible  that  the  ear  secre¬ 
tions,  the  fineness  of  the  bone  and  even 
the  tail,  the  expression  of  the  eye,  the 
character  of  the  muzzle  and  dewlap, 
the  milk  veins  and  the  feel  of  the  hide 
may  have  some  relation  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  assimilation  and  efficient 
use  of  food? 

Now,  I  maintain  that  if  the  author 
of  the  editorial  would  pick  100  cows 
from  Dairy  Improvement  Association 
records  without  seeing  the  cows,  and 
that  if  Bob  Haeger  picked  100  cows 
from  the  same  group  on  the  basis  of 
type,  and  that  if  the  same  amount  of 
money  was  spent  on  bulls  in  each  case, 
that  production  for  the  third  generation 
from  the  typy  group  would  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  the  others. 

I  have  been  a  cow  tester  for  a  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association,  and 
sincerely  believe  in  the  value  and  use 
of  records,  but  let’s  not  throw  mud  at 
the  show  ring  till  we  have  better  proof 
of  its  fallaciousness  than  we  do  at 
present.  ( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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ONlYi*  the 

UNADILLA 

ca Ml  you  get  this 
extra  silo  security 


TRUSSED  SILO  TOP 


THE  standard,  improved  Una- 
dilla  Silo  is  designed  with  the 
easiest  and  most  reliable  hoop  tight¬ 
ening  facility. 

For  extra  rigidity  and  storm-proof 
security  you  may  have  in  the  Una- 
dilla  a  trussed  silo  top  and  a  stave 
dowelling  system.  Once  erected  with 
this  construction  you  can  forget  that 
you  own  this  silo  — it  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  leaning  or  twisting  due  to 
failure  to  keep  hoops  tightened. 


DOWELLED  STAVES 

These  features  are  patented  and  can 
be  obtained  only  with  the  Unadilla 
Silo.  Send  for  catalog  illustrating 
this  Trussed  Top  and  Stave  Dowel- 
ling  System.  Get  our  prices  and  ex¬ 
tra  discount  offer  for  early  orders. 
Unadilla  Silo  Company,  Box  B 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory . 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


1 


NOTHING 

to 

assemble 
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JUST  ask  a  Burrell  user 
why  it  is  so  easy  for 
him  to  produce  clean 
milk !  He’ll  show  you  the 
new  Burrell  MouthPiece! 
Asingle  piece  o  f  solid  rub¬ 
ber!  Nothing  to  take 
apart — nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  Let  it  help  you  to 
meet  the  requirements  of 
dairy  inspectors.  Single 
and  double  units.  Single 
tube.  Write  for  catalog. 

Cherry-BurrellCorp.,  27  Albany  St.,LitdeFalls,N.Y. 


BUrrell 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


X -  ECONOMY  SILOS 


.iiiiilOUMi 


LOWER  PRICES! 


BUT  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 
Patented  storm-proof  anchor  equipment. 
Continuous  self-adjusting  doors  or 
swinging  hinge  doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir, 
Spruce  or  Yellow  Pine.  Also  Glazed 
Tile  and  Cement  Silos. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
1  Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


^  Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
Bros.  PurpulMedicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction—  Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
heal  quicker  with  Moor©  Broa.  Dilators.  Use.  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips,  Hard 
[Milkers,  after  operating.  1H  Dosen  25c.  7  Dozen  51 
at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Writ©  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen  a 
supplies  at  money  Baying  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.v  Dept.  43  Albany*  N.  Y« 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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among  horses  this  inexpensive  way  [ 
before  serious  trouble  develops.  Use  | 

SPOHN*S 

COMPOUND.  Arts  on  mucous  membrane. 
Gives  quick  relief.  Used  40  years.  60c 
and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


CATTLE 


BUY  A  HOLSTEIN  BULL 


sired  by  Middle- 

~ - --  -  -  ton  Sir  Fayne 

Orrasby  whose  dam  and  six  maternal  dams  average  4% 
fat.  s'pecial  prices  during  March  on  all  ages  from 
serviceable  age  to  calves. 

F.  H.  THOMSON  &  SON,  HOLLAND  PATENT,  N.  Y. 


Two  Cars  Choice  New  York  State  Cows 

and  big  heifers.  Ilolsteins  and  Guernseys,  fresh,  close 
ap  and  heavy  springers.  All  fine  Individuals,  real  daitry 
type  Also  car  of  heifers  bred  to  freshen  next  fall. 
Priced  to  sell  for  cash. 

0.  J.  WARD  &  SON.  CANDOR,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES 


For  Sale: 


4  yr.  old  roan  Belgian  Stallion  also  Bay 
Gelding.  WM.  MARSHALL,  Aurora.N.Y. 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES — Mares.  Geldings  and  Stallions, 
Also  hunting  dogs  of  all  kinds.  Pony  Farm.H imrotl, N. Y. 


Shetland  Pnnip»for  Children.  Send  10c  for  illus- 
Oucuduu  i  uilic»trate(j  f0](jer.  price  list  and  photo. 

W.  W.  Hendricks’  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield,  Ohio 


SWINE 


Pigs  for  Sale ! 

$3.50  each  Express  Paid 

Big  type  Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  OIC 
crossed — 7-8  wks.  old.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our 
pigs  have  tile  size,  quality  and  breeding.  For  service  and 
good  pigs  give  us  a  trial.  Vaccination  25c  if  needed. 

WILLIAM  GABRIEL.  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  R.F.D. 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
cross  or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7-8  weeks 
old  $2.75  each.  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


1^*  Top  Quality 

^  4TY Your  Moneys  W-rth 

|U  \  Dailey  Stock  Farm  |  I  V 

A  fii/jws,  U  Lexington,  Mass.  A  Jl  U 

Te|-  mss  Ty 

6-8  wks.  old.  $3.00  each:  8-10  wks.  old,  $3.25  each 
12  wks.  extras  $4.00  each 

Shoats  60-75  lbs.  $8:  nice  young  Boars  100  lbs.  $12  each 

Will  carefully  crate  and  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Express  paid  on  6  pigs  or  more.  Write  today 
and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  You  may  as  well 
have  the  best. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white: 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  nigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  "nth  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Dur  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
a-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


This  is  my  opinion,  humble  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  others 
will  have  something  to  say  and  per¬ 
haps  prove  both  of  us  wrong. 

— AN  EX-COWMAN. 

*  *  * 

Says  Must  Not  Neglect  Type 

I  am  more  familiar  with  Jerseys  than 
the  other  breeds,  but  as  for  color  of 
ears,  there  is  just  one  of  the  major 
dairy  breeds  which  includes  this  item 
in  their  score  card.  Moreover  the  other 
points  on  the  cards,  those  which  do  not 
relate  directly  to  development  of  the 
mammary  system  and  capacity  for  di¬ 
gestion  and  constitution,  are  points  of 
refinement,  just  the  opposite  from  that 
wanted  in  a  work  animal. 

True  enough  the  milk  and  feed 
scales  and  Babcock  tester  are  the  final 
tests  by  which  breeding  cows  must  be 
selected,  but  just  lose  sight  of  type  if 
you  will  for  five  or  six  generations  in 
cattle  breeding  then  put  your  herd  up 
for  auction  and  see  if  your  convictions 
stand  the  test! 

You  speak  of  the  herds  breeding  with 
special  emphasis  on  type  as  doing  us  no 
good.  In  our  Jersey  breed  we  seem  to 
get  no  more  good  from  those  herds 
breeding  for  production  only.  Every 
well  known  Jersey  herd  breeds  for  both 
type  and  production. 

Admittedly  the  score  cards  are  not 
perfect,  but  neither  are  production  rec¬ 
ords  absolutely  dependable,  due  to  being 
made  under  vastly  different  conditions. 

I  feel  that  the  score  cards  are  not 
in  need  of  drastic  changes  since  most 
outstanding  producers  are  essentially  of 
the  accepted  type. 

If  those  more  familiar  with  other 
breeds  do  not  agree  with  me,  I  should 
like  to  be  shown  their  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. — Lee  Chamberlain. 


A  Suggestion  About  Milk 
Grades 

IN  talking  with  a  milk  dealer  re¬ 
cently  he  told  me  that  no  matter 
what  the  education  of  his  patron,  that 
person  usually  knew  very  little  about 
milk  and  worst  of  all,  labored  under  a 
distinct  misunderstanding  of  how  milk 
was  graded.  In  other  words,  the  terms 
“Grade  A  Raw”  and  “Grade  A  Pas¬ 
teurized”  conveyed  only  one  thing  and 
that  was  that  they  both  had  the  same 
amount  of  cream  and  that  one  was 
“cooked”  and  the  other  one  was  not. 
The  term  “Grade  B”  in  like  manner 
conveyed  that  it  had  less  cream  than 

the  “Grade  A.” 

*  *  * 


Hay  Cheaper  than  Bran 

In  a  recent  issue  we  published  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  bran  might  sometimes 
be  used  as  a  hay  substitute,  when  bran 
was  cheap  and  when  there  was  a  scarc¬ 
ity  of  hay.  Professor  Morrison  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
comments  upon  our  suggestion,  rightly 
pointing  out  that  conditions  are  not 
such  at  present  in  New  York  State  or 
in  the  East  whereby  bran  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  substituted  for  hay. 

Professor  Morrison  says:  “Bran  is 
not  particularly  cheap  at  the  present 
time  in  comparison  with  other  feeds, 
for  right  now  gluten  feed  has  been 
quoted  at  a  lower  price  per  ton  than 
wheat  bran. 

“According  to  the  Government  re¬ 
ports,  the  average  farm  price  of  loose 
hay  per  ton  in  New  York  State  on 
December  15  was  only  $7.80,  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  $13.80  per  ton  a  year  pre¬ 
vious.  On  the  same  date,  December  15, 
1931,  the  average  farm  price  for  alfalfa 
hay  in  New  York  was  only  $9.50,  and 
for  clover  hay  only  $9.10  per  ton.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  figures,  a  New  York 
farmer  could  buy  two  tons  of  good 
dairy  hay  for  the  price  of  one  ton  of 
bran.” 


feeding  pigs  for  sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  Letter  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Purebred  dairy  sires  should  head 
every  dairy  herd  milked  for  profit.  This 
will  insure  a  high  standard  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  next  generation.  Joint  own¬ 
ership  of  bulls  and  cooperative  bull  as¬ 
sociations  are  economical  ways  of  ac¬ 
complishing  herd  improvement. 


PrMuURaisinndq  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits  &  Cocker 

Snnniol  Dr,  rro  — Quality  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

•Jpauiei  L>ogS  v  s  KENYON,  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


fnllio  and  Beagle  Pups.  Cash  or  time  pay- 
lc  v'ome  ments.Cir.  Seeber  Bros., Hastings, N.Y. 


Brood  sows  need  exercise  as  well  as 
good  feed  and  care.  If  fed  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  quarters  the  sows  will 
get  exercise  and  feed,  too. 


Every  lantern  shipped 
complete  with  batteries 
ready  to  operate. 


Made  by  the  Burgess  Battery  Co. 


If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
return  it  to  us  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


Send  check  or  money  order  to 

American  Agriculturist 

Department  Cl 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


A  REAL 


Farm  Light 

A  BIG,  sturdy,  focusing  light 
built  for  service;  a  lantern 
that  will  throw  a  beam  of  light 
1,500  feet  or  diffuse  its  rays  to 
light  a  small  room. 

BODY  is  of  heavy  gauge  steel, 
and  finished  in  “baked-on”  red 
enamel.  The  focusing  lens  ring 
and  the  reflector  hood  are  of 
brass  and  plated  so  they  cannot 
rust.  It  has  a  heavy  gauge  car¬ 
rying  bail,  as  well  as  a  convenient 
handle  on  the  back,  providing 
screw  slots  to  suspend  lantern 
for  emergency  illumination.  A 
wide  base  permits  it  to  stand  in 
an  upright  position  on  any  flat 
,  surface. 


THE  lantern  uses  two  No.  6 
General  Service  Dry  Cells  for 
power  and  will  give  approximate¬ 
ly  30  hours’  continuous  light  and 
72  hours’  intermittent  light — very 
economical  and  efficient.  Toggle 
switch  controls  operation.  Uses 
a  No.  35-2.5  volt-G5%  Mazda 
Lamp.  Space  inside  lantern  pro¬ 
vides  for  carrying  extra  lamp. 


THIS  is  a  substantial  light, 
weighing  about  six  pounds. 
We  know  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  it. 


THEY  CANT  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 

DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
feeding  authorities  for  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  calf 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it.  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairyiea 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 


For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc* 


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TODAY 


Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  21 40,  1 1  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 


Name _ 

Address _ 

My  feed  dealer  is. 


AA 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

CO 

$ 

( 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.69 

2 

Fluid  Cream _ 

1.35 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  , 

1.36 

2B 

Cond.  Milk _ 

Soft  Cheese 

1.56 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.35 

MS 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  Quotations  on  butter  and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Storms  Affect  Butter  Market 

CREAMERY  SALTED  Mar.  12,  Mar.  5,  Mar.  14, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra  _  24  -24%  2214-22%  3014 -3 1 

Extra  (92sc.)  _  2314-23%  21%  30 

84-91  score  . . .  22  -23%  2014-2114  2514-2914 

Lower  Grades _  1914-21(4  19  -2014  2314-25 

“Old  Man  Weather”  stepped  into  the 
picture  this  week.  The  butter  market 
was  quick  to  feel  the  effect  of  storm 
and  cold.  From  the  time  the  first  re¬ 
ports  arrived  telling  of  the  sudden 
change  prices  strengthened  and  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  curtailed  because  of 
colder  weather.  Chicago  has  advanced 
steadily  thereby  stopping  diversions  to 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Buyers  in  New  York  were  quick  to 
sense  the  situation  and  have  taken  on 
stocks.  At  times  some  stores  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  filling  out  their  customers’  needs. 
However,  there  is  plenty  of  butter  on 
hand  and  receivers  are  following  a  free 
selling  policy,  in  general. 

Cold  weather  and  continued  snow  in 
the  producing  sections  are  causing 
buyers  to  look  ahead  for  a  week  or  two. 
The  situation  is  very  sensitive  and  we 
are  due  for  rapid  price  fluctuations  de¬ 
pending  upon  slight  increases  or  short¬ 
ages.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
week  ending  March  12  a  great  many 
shipments  were  delayed  by  storms  and 
New  York  advanced  from  21  %c  for 


creamery  extras  on  Monday,  March  7,  i 
to  2314c  for  the  same  grade  on  March* 
10.  \ 

On  Friday,  March  11,  so  much  of  the| 
delayed  stock  arrived  that  some  houses 
did  not  effect  as  close  a  clearance  as 
they  had  previously  in  the  week.  This 
caused  butter  to.be  offered  a  little  more 
freely  and  some  lines  of  92  score  were 
available  at  2314  c.  The  market  closed 
on  Saturday,  March  12,  on  the  same 
level.  There  was  some  fear  that  on  Sat¬ 
urday  we  would  see  a  break,  but  there 
was  sufficient  force  to  the  demand 
(more  than  was  looked  for)  and  the 
tone  became  steady. 

At  times  during  the  week  the  clear¬ 
ance  of  butter  was  so  close  that  some 
stores  had  difficulty  in  satisfying  the 
needs  of  their  regular  trade.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  there  was  a  heavier  drain  on 
storage  reserves. 

No  Change  In  Cheese 

STATE  FLATS  Mar.  12,  Mar.  5,  Mar.  14, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy _ 1214-14  1214-14  16-17 

Fresh  Average  _ _  1114  -1114 

Held  Fancy _  17  -19  1614-1814  21-2214 


FREE 

Fruit  Tree  Catalog 

WRITE  today,  for  our  1932  Spring 
Catalog.  It  describes  all  the  best 
varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Asparagus,  Grape  Vines  and 
Strawberry  Plants ;  also  Evergreen 
and  other  Ornamentals  for  planting 
the  orchard,  garden  and  home.  Send 
for  this  Catalog  at  once.  It  will 
make  you  money  and  save  you 
money.  Buy  direct  from  us  at  low¬ 
est  prices  in  years. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES,  Inc., 

Box  60,  Berlin,  Maryland 

Growers  of  Quality  Nursery 
Products  Since  188Jf 


ammo 


Ship  Tour  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert.  Cuthbert,  St.  Itegis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries.  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shrubs,  etc. 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Held  Average _ 

The  New  York  market  is  consider¬ 
ably  firmer  on  held  New  York  State 
flats  of  fancy  quality.  A  number  of  job¬ 
bing  sales  have  been  reported  at  19c, 
representing  a  half  cent  advance  over 
last  week’s  figure.  Another  sizeable 
transaction  was  made  at  18  %c,  there¬ 
by  reflecting  an  upward  trend  in  the 
cured  cheese  market.  Fresh  cheese, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  getting  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  In  New  York 
the  prices  still  are  without  change, 
while  in  Boston  quotations  dropped  a 
full  cent  in  order  to  stimulate  trade, 
which  has  been  very  slow. 

On  March  11  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  10,- 
519,000  pounds  of  cheese,  130,000 
pounds  more  than  they  held  a  week 
ago.  On  March  11  last  year,  the  same 
ten  cities  reported  holdings  totaling 
10,758,000  pounds,  245,000  pounds  less 
than  they  held  on  March  4,  1931. 

Eggs  a  Shade  Higher 


Mar.  12, 

Mar.  5, 

Mar.  14, 

NEARBY  WHITES 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Specials,  46  Ibs.&  up 

21 

-2114 

19(4-21 

2614-28 

Standards,  44-45  lbs. 

18 

-19 

18  -1814 

24  If -'25 

Mediums  40  lbs . 

17 

-1814 

17  -19 

22  (4  -24 

Lower  grades  . 

Pullets  . 

Ppu/ppc 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

15 '4 

-1714 

1614-17*4 

-22 

Special  packs . 

1514 

-18 

16  -18 

26  -27(4 

Standards  . 

14 

-15 

15 14 

23  -25!/4 

The  heavy  snows  that  struck  upstate, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  nearby  egg 
shipping  sections,  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  12,  had  an  unmistakable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  egg  market,  although  said 
effect  was  not  as  pronounced  as  some 
believed  it  would  be.  Deep  snows  held 
up  deliveries  during  the  middle  of  the 
week,  but  toward  the  close  more  goods 
were  coming  through  and  by  March  11 
and  12,  there  was  an  easier  trend.  At 
one  time  nearby  specials  reached  22c. 
The  primary  reason  why  eggs  did  not 
go  higher  is  the  fact  that  the  market 
is  well  supplied  with  Pacific  Coast 
stock,  to  supply  the  critical  trade  and 
plenty  of  Western  goods  to  fill  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cheap  goods.  The  cold  weath¬ 
er  that  accompanied  the  snow  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  definitely  halted  any  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  How  far  reaching 
the  effect  of  the  cold  weather  has  been 
remains  to  be  seen. 

During  the  second  week  in  March 
cold  storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  reports  were  reduced 
4,000  cases,  holdings  on  March  11  being 
reported  at  an  even  20,000  cases.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  increased  138,000  cases, 
on  March  11,  last  year,  the  ten  cities 
reporting  holdings  totaling  391,000 
cases. 

Live  Poultry  Sells  Well 

Mar.  12.  Mar.  5.  Mar.  14, 


Guinea  Pigs 


-50c  each  up  according  to  age,  size, 
weight  and  color.  Also  pedigreed  rab¬ 
bits  in  New  Zealand  Whites.  Chinchillas  and  Belgian 
Hares.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect. 
Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  Street.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  _ 

20-21 

16-18 

23-26 

Leghorn  _ 

CHICKENS 

19-21 

17-19 

21-22 

Colored  . . 

17-24 

17-24 

23-30 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

ra 

18 

21-23 

Colored 

15-27 

15-25 

35-40 

1 pghnrn 

18-24 

20-23 

35-37 

Old  Roosters  . 

10 

10 

15-16 

Capons  . 

25-28 

25-28 

38-42 

Turkeys  . 

15-27 

20-25 

30-42 

nooks  Nearhy 

17-19 

17-21 

24 

Geese  . . 

14-15 

14-15 

15 

poultry  was  moved  into  retail  channels 
at  very  low  prices  to  consumers,  there¬ 
by  stimulating  the  consumptive  de¬ 
mand.  At  the  same  time  colder  weather 
has  helped  the  call  for  fowls.  Therefore, 
the  stage  was  set  properly  on  Monday 
for  a  good  week’s  trade.  Supplies  were 
not  over-burdensome  and  the  market 
was  held  well  within  bounds  so  that  we 
had  a  good,  steady  selling  situation 
throughout.  Early  in  the  week  ending 
March  12,  heavy  colored  fowls  were 
penalized  a  cent,  but  this  penalty  dis¬ 
appeared  as  the  days  passed.  Leghorns 
for  a  time  were  selling  above  colored 
stock,  especially  on  March  10,  which 
caused  the  lighter  birds  to  back  up  a 
little  bit.  However,  they  sold  readily 
and  cleared  well  by  the  close.  Arrivals 
by  express  were  very  light  and  stock 
moved  out  quickly  on  arrival.  Natural¬ 
ly,  the  fowl  market  closed  in  excellent 
shape.  Practically  no  chickens  have 
been  offered  and  very  few  pullets  are 
coming  forward,  the  latter  being  quot¬ 
ed  at  26c  to  27c  for  Rocks;  22c  to  24c 
for  Reds  and  20c  to  21c  for  Leghorns. 
The  broiler  market  was  an  up  and 
down  affair.  Heavy  snows  held  up  de¬ 
liveries  and  arrivals  were  light.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday,  March  10  and  11, 
however,  supplies  were  coming  forward 
more  freely  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  prices  were  maintained,  only  the 
very  choicest  holding  steady,  other  lines 
had  to  take  concessions.  On  Saturday 
the  broiler  market  closed  weak. 

Special  Market  Holidays 

On  March  22  the  Jewish  holiday 
Purim  will  be  celebrated.  The  best  mar¬ 
ket  day  will  be  March  18.  At  that  time 
fancy  fowls  and  hen  turkeys  are  usual¬ 
ly  in  demand.  However,  there  is  only  a 
slight  extra  demand  on  this  occasion. 

On  April  21  and  22  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over  will  be  celebrated  and  the  best 
market  days  at  that  time  will  be  April 
18  and  19.  At  that  time  fat  fowls, 
ducks,  geese,  hen  turkeys  and  capons 
will  be  in  demand. 

Shippers  who  plan  to  market  poultry 
on  these  occasions  should  bear  in  mind 
that  only  fine  qualities  get  attention. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Mar.  12, 

Mar.  5, 

Mar.  14, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.60% 

.61% 

.82% 

Corn,  (May) . . 

.42(4 

.40% 

.66(4 

Oats  (May) . 

.2514 

.25% 

.3214 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No  2,  Red . 

.73% 

•  74(4 

.93V3 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

.5014 

.50% 

.78% 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.35% 

.36 

.43 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . . 

18.50 

18.50 

22.50 

Spring  Bran  . . 

16.59 

16  50 

21.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

17.50 

18.00 

23.50 

Standard  Mids  . 

16.00 

15.50 

20.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . _ 

18.00 

18.50 

24.50 

Flour  Mids  . . 

16.50 

16.50 

21.50 

Red  Dog  . . 

17.50 

17.00 

22.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

16.50 

16.50 

25.00 

Yel.  Hominv 

16.00 

16  00 

25.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

16.50 

16.50 

26.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

15.50 

15.50 

29.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

22.50 

22.50 

31.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

18.00 

18.50 

30.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

19.00 

19.50 

32.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.00 

20.50 

33.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 

31.50 

31  50 

32.50 

Beet  Puln  . 

21.00 

21.00 

The  above  quotations  taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

and  Markets  are 

for  straight  carlots,  f. 

o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Prices  on  mixed 

cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 

local  freight  agent  for 

freight  rates 

to  your 

station. 

We  had  a  good  live  poultry  market 
during  the  week  ending  March  12.  Over 
the  previous  week-end  a  lot  of  cheap 


Hay  Closes  Firmer 

The  hay  market  acquired  strength  as 
the  week  of  March  12  progressed,  and 
by  Saturday  we  had  a  very  fine  under¬ 
tone  and  prices  were  beginning  to  point 
upward.  Heavy  snows  upstate  New 
York  and  in  Pennsylvania  have  held  up 
car  loadings  which  accounted  for  the 
extremely  light  receipts.  Early  in  the 
week  ending  March  12  demand  was 
very  slow.  Toward  the  end,  however, 
buyers  were  showing  signs  of  life  and 
business  was  so  good  that  supplies  on 
hand  on  March  12,  had  been  reduced  to 
a  very  low  figure.  It  appears  to  the 
writer  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  high¬ 
er  hay  market  for  the  week  ending 
March  19,  unless  we  experience  an  un¬ 
looked  for  increase  in  shipments.  State 
alfalfa  shared  the  improved  demand 
and  high  quality  straw  from  upstate 
is  scarce.  On  March  12,  the  market 
closed  at  the  following  levels:  Timothy 
$13  to  $18;  grass  and  clover  mixtures 
$11  to  $17;  sample  $9  to  $12;  oat  straw 
$11;  rye  straw  $19  to  $20;  second  cut¬ 
ting  New  York  State  alfalfa  $16  to  $19. 

Philadelphia  reports  hay  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $10  to  $16,  while  straw  prices 


range  from  $10.50  to  $11.50  for  oat  and 
wheat,  $13.50  for  rye  straw. 

The  Boston  hay  situation  is  unchang¬ 
ed.  The  market  is  draggy  due  to  an 
over-stocked  condition  with  little  de¬ 
mand.  In  general  the  following  prices 
prevail:  Timothy  $16  to  $18;  eastern 
coarse  $15.50;  eastern  fine  $14.50;  east¬ 
ern  medium  $15;  alsyke  clover  mixed 
$17;  red  clover  mixed  $16.50.  In  gen¬ 
eral  prices  hold  fairly  steady  although 
here  and  there  a  concession  is  made  to 
move  round  lots. 

Live  Stock  and  Meats 

CATTLE — Steers  in  moderate  supply, 
active,  strong  to  25  cents  or  more  high¬ 
er;  good  1350  pound  fed  steers,  $7.60- 
$8;  medium  1,134-1,302  pound  short 
feds,  $6-$7.20.  Cows  uneven,  mostly 
steady;  weighty  stable  feds,  $4  upward; 
common  to  medium,  $3-$3.75;  low  cut¬ 
ters  and  cutters,  $l-$2.75.  Bulls  strong 
to  25  cents  higher;  cutter  to  medium, 
$2.50-$3.75;  few  $4. 

VEALERS — In  light  supply;  opened 
steady  with  last  week’s  sharp  decline; 
closed  50c-$2  above  opening;  early  top, 
$8.50;  closing  top,  $10.50;  cull  light¬ 
weights  on  close  down  to  $4. 

HOGS — Scarce,  strong  to  25  cents 
higher;  good  to  choice  150-200  pounds 
averages,  $5;  weighty  offerings  down 
to  $4. 

LAMBS — Fairly  active,  strong  to 
$1.25  higher  than  last  week’s  close; 
early  top  on  choice  New  York  fed  west¬ 
ern  lambs,  $7.55;  closing  top,  $8.60. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— 
Receipts  light  during  the  week  on  ac¬ 
count  of  up-state  storms.  Trading  slow 
to  fair  and  higher  at  close  because  of 
temporary  short  supply.  Fresh  receipts 
per  pound:  Choice,  all  weights,  ll-12c; 
a  few  extra  fancy,  90-120  lb.  at  a  pre¬ 
mium;  fair  to  good,  9-10c;  small,  50  lbs. 
and  under,  6-8c.  Deacon  skins  without 
tails  are  bringing  15-20c  each. 

DRESSED  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— 
Receipts  light  all  the  week,  demand 
slow  and  for  fancy  only.  Market  steady. 
Per  head,  poor  to  fancy,  $3.00-7.00.  Im¬ 
itations,  $1.00-3.00. 

No  Change  in  Bean  Market 

In  spite  of  the  heavier  weather  we 
experienced  during  the  week  ending 
March  12,  there  was  no  improvement 
in  the  bean  market.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  a  little  stronger  feeling  in  pea  beans 
at  primary  points.  However,  this  has 
not  become  evident  in  the  Metropolitan 
district.  Marrows  are  quoted  at  $3.25  to 
$5;  peas  $2.25  to  $2.65;  medium  great 
Northern  $2  to  $2.65;  Red  Kidneys  $2 
to  $2.50;  White  Kidney  $4.25  to  $4.75; 
Round  Cranberry  $4  to  $4.50;  Yellow 
Eyes  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

In  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Market 

i 

The  onion  market  continues  its  very 
firm  tone  and  prices  are  trending  high¬ 
er  on  all  descriptions  of  domestic  stock. 
Cold  weather  during  the  second  week 
in  March  interfered  with  trade  to  some 
extent.  Eastern  yellows  are  quoted  at 
$2.50  to  $3.10,  per  50  pound  bag  . 

Maine  potatoes  have  been  moving 
fairly  well  with  accumulations  showing 
steady  reduction.  However,  the  tone  of 
the  market  shows  no  improvement. 
Maines  in  150  pound  sacks  are  quoted 
at  $1.35  to  $1.50,  while  bulk  goods  from 
the  same  State  are  quoted  at  $1.70  to 
$1.85.  Long  Islands  in  150  pound  sacks 
bring  $1.50  to  $2.10  while  bulk  goods 
are  quoted  at  $2.35  to  $2.60. 

Cabbage  took  a  sharp  upward  turn. 
The  cold  weather  has  created  demand 
for  it  and  state  stock  in  bulk  advanced 
to  $23  to  $26.  Most  likely  by  the  time 
the  roads  are  open  so  farmers  can  load 
cars,  prices  will  have  slipped  back. 
That’s  the  way  it  is  with  the  cabbage 
market. 

Carrots  from  upstate  New  York  are 
meeting  ready  outlet.  Washed  stock 
bringing  $2  to  $2.25  per  basket  with 
100  pound  sacks  at  $3.10  to  $3.25.  On 
January  2,  100  pound  sacks  were 

quoted  at  $1  to  $1.25.  Those  fellows 
who  held  were  paid  well  for  their  time. 

Receipts  of  barrels  and  baskets  of  ap¬ 
ples  were  light,  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  12,  and  the  better  qualities 
of  the  more  popular  varieties  met  a 
firm  market.  Fancy  lines  brought  high¬ 
er  prices.  McIntosh  advanced  to  a  new 
top  of  $3  per  bushel,  the  best  R.  I. 
Greenings  closed  at  $1.75.  Northern 
Spy  is  $2,  Baldwins  $1.25.  Poor  sorts 
still  sell  down  as  low  as  50c, 
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Worst  Blizzard  of  Season  Hits  State  —  Congress  Gives  Away  Wheat 


DURING  most  of  the  winter  we  have 
been  able  to  quote  broken  records  on 
high  temperatures ;  now  we  can  refer  with 
pride  to  the  “worst  blizzard”  that  many 
of  us  can  remember,  which  began  March 
=  continued  several  days  and  affected 
practically  all  of  A.  A.  territory.  Here 
are  just  a  few  of  the  high  spots  from 
the  news. 

Fifteen  passengers  spent  the  night  on 
a  train  near  Geneva  when  the  engine 
became  stuck  in  a  drift  about  eight  feet 
deep.  Practically  all  trains  were  running 
behind  time. 

Bus  lines  were  practically  paralyzed. 
Several  stories  told  of  passengers  that 
were  marooned  in  buses  or  nearby  farm 
houses  all  night  while  numberless  cars 
were  abandoned  on  the  road,  in  fact,  in 
some  places  they  were  left  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  which  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  efforts  of  the  snow  plows  to 
clear  the  road  for  traffic. 

Some  cities,  particularly  Rochester,  had 
very  little  milk  delivered  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Nearby  farmers  got  out  their  teams 
and  brought  whatever  milk  that  came  in 
that  way.  At  one  time  eight  milk  trucks 
were  held  up  on  the  Henrietta  Road,  some 
of  them  becoming  stuck  in  an  attempt 
to  go  around  stalled  automobiles. 

In  at  least  two  instances  airplanes 
dropped  food  to  people  who  had  become 
marooned  by  snow. 

In  some  sections,  particularly  along  the 
southern  tier,  many  trees  were  uprooted 
by  high  winds  and  heavy  snow  and  some 
danger  was  done  to  property  by  falling 
trees.  At  least  two  houses  were  burned 
because  it  was  impossible  for  fire  ap¬ 
paratus  to  even  attempt  to  get  to  them. 
Reports  indicate  that  it  will  take  days 
before  traffic  conditions  get  back  to 
normal. 


Congress  Gives  Away  Farm 
Board  Wheat 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  giving  40 
million  bushels  of  wheat  which  has  been 
held  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  for  the 
relief  of  needy.  This  is  to  be  handled  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  which  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  flour  to  the  needy  as  well  as  wheat 
or  stock  feed  in  hard  hit  districts. 

There  was  some  opposition  to  it  because 
of  a  belief  that  it,  in  effect,  constituted 
a  “dole,”  and  naturally  the  proposal  was 
not  received  with  joy  by  members  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  activities  of  this  organi¬ 
zation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  wheat 
is  held  as  collateral  for  loans  and  that  if 
given  away,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  may 
have  difficulty  in  renewing  the  loans.  Mr. 
Stone  chairman  of  the  Board,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  the  law  is  unfair  without 
a  refund  of  the  market  value  of  the 
wheat  to  the  revolving  fund  administered 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  At  present 
prices  the  value  would  be  approximately 
25  million  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand  the  disposal  of  this 
wheat  should  have  a  healthy  effect  on  the 
market  as  well  as  a  decidedly  healthy  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  needy  to  whom  it  will  be 

given. 


Cooperative  to  Sell  Farm  Produce 
in  Rochester 

The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federa¬ 
tion  Exchange  has  opened  a  marketing 
agency  at  the  Rochester  public  market, 
where,  it  is  reported,  it  will  handle  farm 
produce  and  sell  it  to  retail  dealers.  The 
marketing  operations  in  Rochester  will  be 
in  charge  of  L.  W.  Herrick. 


State  Legislation 

Bills  have  been  introduced  both  in  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  adding  an  entire 
new  chapter  to  the  agriculture  and  mar¬ 
kets  law  which,  if  passed,  will  provide 
rigid  inspection  of  milk  and  cream  com¬ 
ing  into  the  State  from  other  sections. 

A  report  comes  to  us  that  the  Governor 
will  sign  the  bill  providing  for  a  State 
investigation  of  milk  and  appropriating 
approximately  $50,000  for  the  cost  of  it, 
if  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

A  bill  under  consideration  would  change 
the  provision  regarding  the  bond  for  New 
York  State  commission  men  who  buy  farm 
products.  Firgt,  it  would  make  the  bond 
applicable  only  to  farm  produce  shipped' 
from  New  York  State,  and  second,  it* 


would  apply  certain  regulations  to  buyers 
of  farm  produce  who  buy  outright  rather 
than  on  commission.  This  bill  was  con¬ 
sidered  last  year  but  was  not  passed. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Legislature  will 
approve  a  State-wide  farm-to-market  road 
program  with  an  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,400,000. 


League  Will  Accept  Provisional 
Contracts 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  has  announced  that  they  will 
accept  conditional  contracts  from  Dairy¬ 
men  not  already  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  By  this,  they  mean  that  they  will 
accept  contracts  which  will  not  become 
operative  until  at  least  70  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  the  group  to  which  the 
signers  of  the  contract  already  belong 
have  signed  the  Dairymen’s  League  con¬ 
tract.  This  is  offered  as  one  means  of 
getting  all  the  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  into  one  united  organization. 


What  is  Happening  in  Washington 

A  bill  was  recently  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress,  which,  if  passed,  will  prohibit  the 
buying  of  oleomargarine  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  with  any  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress.  This  of  course  will  mean 
that  butter  will  be  used  in  all  federal 
institutions. 

Another  bill  introduced  looks  toward 
Philippine  independence  in  possibly  19  or 
20  years.  This,  it  is  reported,  is  not  fav¬ 
ored  by  agricultural  interests,  which  favor 
another  bill  granting  independence  to  the 
Philippines  in  five  years. 

The  importance  of  small  things  is 
brought  out  by  an  action  by  certain  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers  to  compel  a  re¬ 
fund  of  taxes  paid  on  oleo  because  some¬ 
body  omitted  a  comma  in  copying  a  law. 
The  intent  of  the  law  appears  to  be  plain 
and  if  oleo  interests  win  their  case,  we 
predict  that  the  dairy  interests  will  im¬ 
mediately  put  on  a  drive  to  correct  this 
error  and  make  oleomargarine  pay  a  tax 
when  colored  beyond  a  certain  degree. 
The  only  reason  we  can  see  for  coloring 
oleo  is  to  make  it  look  like  butte? 


Rockland  County  Flower  Show 

The  four  garden  clubs  of  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.,  cooperated  last  June  in 
putting  on  a  flower  show  at  Tallman,  N. 
Y.,  a  little  east  of  Suffern,  on  route  59, 
in  the  largest  enclosed  space  in  the 
County,  the  Ramapo  Riding  Academy, 
and  astonished  -themselves  by  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  their  show.  The  show  interested 
people  who  were  not  garden  club  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
appearanefe  of  their  own  places  as  nothing 
that  has  occurred  in  the  County  previous¬ 
ly  ever  succeeded  in  doing. 

Encouraged  by  the  benefits  so  mani¬ 
festly  received  by  the  thousands  in  at¬ 
tendance,  we  are  planning  a  show  for  this 
year  to  take  place  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  June  10th  and  11th,  at  the  same 
place,  the  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tall¬ 
man,  N.  Y.— E.  C.  J. 


Grange  Lecturers  Go  to  School 

Cornell  University  will  be  the  scene  of 
an  important  Grange  activity  April  4-9 
when  a  large  number  of  Grange  lecturers 
and  Juvenile  Grange  Matrons  will  gather 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  reason  will  be  the  Sixth  Annual 
Short  Course  for  Grange  Lecturers,  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  New  York 
State  Grange  and  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  quite  different  from  a  Con¬ 
ference,  because  the  lecturers  and 
Matrons  are  enrolled  in  a  certain  speci¬ 
fied  line  of  program  work  at  a  certain 
hour  daily. 

The  instruction  covers  a  wide  field,— 
economic  problems  in  agriculture,  such 
as  rural  roads,  taxes,  etc. ;  recreation, 
public  speaking,  dramatics,  juvenile 
work,  Pomona  Lecturers  activities,  and 
general  activity.  There  will  be  a  staff  of 
nineteen  specialists,  among  them  Nation¬ 
al  Lecturer  James  Farmer ;  State  Master 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  Mrs.  Susan  Freestone, 
National  Juvenile  Superintendent,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  Bruce  Tom — the  last  year 
when  he  will  be  available ;  State  Lecturer 
Elizabeth  Arthur,  and  some  of  the  finest 
teaching  material  from  the  College. 

During  the  evenings,  there  will  be  at- 
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Cooperative  Credit  Bills 
Pass  State  Legislature 

J  TUST  as  we  go  to  press  news 
y  comes  to  us  that  the  bills  com- 
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^  monly  spoken  of  as  the  coopera-  (P 
^  tive  credit  bills  have  passed  the  c\ 
jf  State  Senate  They  had  previous-  Js 
vj  ly  been  passed  in  the  Assembly  (f 
J)  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  Q\ 
the  bills  will  receive  the  prompt  J 
signature  of  Governor  Roosevelt  ([ 
These  are  the  bills  requested  h 
/(  by  the  Governor’s  Agricultural  J 
^  Advisory  Commission  which  will  (( 
cD  make  possible  the  formation  of  S) 
/f  local  credit  associations.  Such  as-  jk 
^  sociations  can  be  formed  by  (( 
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groups  of  individuals,  by  banks,  S) 
X  or  by  cooperative  associations, 
and  will  make  available  to  farm¬ 
ers  funds  of  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank.  It  is  expected  that 
such  funds  will  be  loaned  to  farm- 
_  ers  to  enable  them  to  put  in  their 
jf  spring  crops. 

Before  funds  are  available  a 
local  loan  association  under  one 
of  the  three  provisions  of  the 
laws  will  have  to  be  organized. 
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tractive  features ;  on  Tuesday,  Tompkins 
County  Pomona  entertains  at  a  reception; 
Wednesday  evening  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
formal  banquet ;  Thursday  evening  is 
“Merry  Neighbors  Night,”  when  the  lec¬ 
turers  visit  nearby  Granges,  and  Friday 
night  the  Dramatic  class  will  give  a 
demonstration. 

Each  day,  beginning  with  Monday,  there 
will  be  a  radio  period  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lecturers  and  guests  will  broadcast 
from  Station  WEAI.  This  will  be  at  1  to 
1 :15  each  day  except  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  it  will  be  possible  to  hear  the 
lecturers  from  12:45  to  1. 

The  practical  value  of  this  School  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times.  Its  pop¬ 
ularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  regis¬ 
trations  were  coming  in  as  early  as 
March  1.  This  is  not  “just  a  vacation”  for 
the  Grange  lecturer  or  Juvenile  Matron — 
it  is  something  more,  an  investment  in 
better  Grange  programs,  in  increased  at¬ 
tendance  and  interest  in  the  Grange  as  a 
worth-while  factor  in  country  life  in  New 
York  State. — Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  Lec¬ 
turer  New  York  State  Grange. 


Farm  News  from  Here  and  There 

The  latest  reports  state  that  120  town¬ 
ships  located  in  14  counties  have  now  been 
organized  under  the  Rutland  Dairy  Plan. 

*  *  * 

A  suggested  survey  blank  has  been  put 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management  at 
Cornell,  for  the  use  of  county  emergency 
milk  committees  which  have  been  set  up 
in  many  dairy  counties  as  a  result  of 
county-wide  meetings  held  this  spring. 

*  *  * 

Word  comes  from  Chemung  County  that 
reductions  in  the  pay  of  election  poll 
workers  has  been  ordered  in  the  city  of 
Elmira,  which  will  amount  to  an  annual 
saving  of  over  $3,000. 

*  *  * 

Twenty-five  hundred  people  attended 
the  Western  New  York  Baby  Chick  Show 
at  Batavia,  March  2-3.  Seventy-nine 
hatcheries  from  eight  states  competed. 
Chicks  were  sold  at  public  auction  on 
March  3  bringing  an  average  of  16.4  on 
each. 

*  *  * 

On  March  9,  the  French  Government 
declared  a  complete  embargo  against 
American  apples  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  boxed  grades.  The  embargo  is  based 
on  a  recent  discovery  that  American  ap¬ 
ples  carried  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  an¬ 
nual  export  of  American  apples  to  France 
is  estimated  at  10  million  dollars. 

*  *  * 

The  ice  situation  has  been  worrying  a 
lot  of  dairymen  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed.  In  order  to  determine  the  latest 
situation  we  sent  wires  to  four  friends 
in  various  sections.  Replies  were  as 
follows :  • 

“Until  March  6,  ice  harvest  was  hope¬ 
less.  If  this  cold  lasts  a  few  more  days 


a  small  percent  will  be  secured.” — Henry 
F.  Nichols,  Curriers,  Herkimer  Co. 

“Between  fifty  and  seventy-five  percent 
of  normal  ice  supply  will  probably  be  se¬ 
cured  in  this  section  this  winter.” — E.  B. 
Clark,  North  Norwich,  Chenango  Co. 

“Northern  Herkimer  County  has  ninety 
percent  of  ice  crop.  Southern  Herkimer 
County  eighty.” — W.  D.  Robens,  Poland, 
Herkimer  Co. 

“Will  secure  at  least  seventy-five  per¬ 
cent  normal  ice  supply.” — Carl  Randall, 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

*  *  * 

Conservation  Commissioner  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  has  just  announced  thut  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  signed  to  acquire  land 
in  the  town  of  Tompkins,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  for  reforestation,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  passed  last  fall.  This  is  the  first 
area  to  be  so  acquired. 


County  Notes 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Three  men  have 
died  within  the  past  few  weeks  from  in¬ 
juries  caused  by  a  broken  flywheel  of  a 
sawrig  striking  them.  Such  accidents  are 
rare,  as  a  rule,  and  the  fact  that  three 
have  occurred  within  a  few  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory  has  caused  much  wonder  and 
comment. 

A  number  of  4-H  Club  members  have 
applied  for  trees  to  start  a  plantation. 
A  good  showing  in  this  work  was  made 
last  year  by  local  members  and  a  bigger 
one  is  expected  this  season.  Fort  Coving¬ 
ton  Grange  has  purchased  a  building  to 
remodel  into  a  Grange  Hall.  The  Emerg¬ 
ency  Milk  Committee  met  on  March  5  at 
Malone  and  a  delegation  was  chosen  to 
attend  the  State  meeting  in  Syracuse, 
March  15. 

After  a  serious  campaign  by  both  fac¬ 
tions,  the  matter  of  closing  or  continuing 
the  high  school  department  of  North  Ban¬ 
gor  School  has  been  settled.  The  depart¬ 
ment  comprising  first  and  second  year 
higii  school  work  is  to  be  continued.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  children  of  a 
number  of  farmers  could  receive  those 
two  years  of  high  school  work  there,  who 
would,  for  one  reason  or  another,  never 
go  beyond  the  grades  if  they  had  to  go 
farther  away  from  home  for  the  advanced 
work.  The  decision  is  of  value  to  many 
and  a  rural  benefit. — Mrs.  W.  R. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY— Everything  looks 
like  an  early  spring,  but  the  roads  are 
very  muddy.  Potatoes  are  22  cents,  beans 
$1.50  per  100  pounds  and  up.  Everything 
is  very  dull.  A  few  auctions  being  held 
and  many  farms  are  not  being  worked. 
Many  acres  of  land  are  not  being  used. 
Robins  have  returned. — D.  C.  F. 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY  —  The  first 
real  blizzard  of  the  season  arrived,  on 
March  6.  Farmers  on  cross  roads  are 
snowed  in.  In  years  past  farmers  on  cross 
roads  kept  the  roads  open  and  received 
pay  from  the  town  and  roads  were 
opened  at  once.  Now  they  can  break  the 
roads  if  they  need  to  get  out  with  milk 
and  get  no  pay  or  wait  for  their  turn  for 
the  county  snow  plow  to  come  and  pay 
for  this  in  taxes.  Another  small  income 
cut  from  the  farmer  and  added  to  the 
taxes.  The  big  county  plows  are  effective 
but  the  farmer  has  to  break  the  roads 
first  if  he  needs  to  get  out  because  of  milk 
or  sickness. — E.  F. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY — The  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ontario  County  Pomona 
Grange  was  held  at  Manchester,  March 
12,  with  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening 
sessions.  Subordinate  Grange  reports  were 
given  in  the  morning;  reports  of  State 
Grange  sessions  at  Albany  were  given  in 
the  afternoon  and  also  a  George  Wash¬ 
ington  bicentennial  celebration  was 
staged  at  which  Anson  L.  Gardner  of 
Canandaigua  Grange  was  the  speaker. 
Readings  and  musical  numbers  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  subordinate  Granges  helped  make 
up  the  program.  The  fifth  degree  was 
conferred  upon  a  class  of  candidates  at 
the  evening  session. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY  —  The  spring 
meeting  of  the  Chenango  County  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  will  be  held  on  March  26, 
at  the  Dakin  Opera  House  at  New  Berlin. 
It  will  be  an  all  day  session  beginning  at 
10 :30  A.  M.  with  an  important  business 
session.  Dinner  will  be  served  at  noon 
and  the  speaker  at  the  afternoon  session 
will  be  Director  Leon  Chapin  of  Franklin 
County  who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League. 
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IF  you  were  sure  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  would  in¬ 
crease  your  chicks’  appetites  and  build  prime,  well-feathered,  heavier 
birds  with  redder  combs  and  yellower  legs;  if  you  thought  this  health- 
fulized  ration  would  give  more  uniform  growth,  better  developed  frames, 
greater  body  capacity,  fewer  runts  and  deformed  birds,  you  would  feel 
that  you  must  try  this  feed,  so  abundant  in  all  the  needed  Vitamins. 

B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  either  will  give  you  these 
results  or  will  cost  you  nothing!  It  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if  it 
doesn’t  produce  huskier,  better-feathered  chicks,  eliminate  rickets  and 
cut  mortality  rate,  you  can  return  the  empty  bags  with  your  figures  to 
your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back! 

Every  test  proves  B-B  not  only  builds  healthier,  more  vigorous  birds, 
but  our  latest  test  shows  8-weeks-old  birds  with  an  average  weight  49% 
heavier  than  the  U.  S.  Standard. 

B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration,  also  B-B  Vitamized 
All-Mash  Broiler  and  Growing  Ration  are  perfectly  balanced  and  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform.  They  contain  all  the  needed  concentrates  and  minerals, 
accurately  balanced,  blended,  proportioned  and  mixed  so  that  each 
ingredient  is  present  in  exactly  the  right  amount  in  every  ounce  of  the 
finished  feed.  Try  them  on  our  better  results  or  money  back  basis. 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

/\j  Lt  a  m-ljecL 
STARTER 
RATION 

MOST  PRODUCTIVE  .  .  .YET  SURPRISINGLY  LOW  IN  COST 
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Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
insurance  Policy  Run  Out 


QUALITY 


If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $7  $32.50  $60 

Barred  Rocks .  8  37.50  70 

S.C.  Reds  .  8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6  27.50  50 

Light  Mixed  .  5  25.00  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Chicks:  6c-8c-10c-12c. 


Prom  200-291  Ped¬ 
igreed  Breeding. 


Pullets :  35c-45c-55c-65c. 


Barron  Leghorns  & 
Rocks.  Chicks  ship¬ 
ped  C.O.D.  &  pullets  shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  (4  wks. 
livability  guaranteed).  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  R.2  Box-5,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Bar.  S.C.Wh.Leg. 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.C.  Reds . 


$4.50  per  100 
6.00  per  100 
6.00  per  100 


Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Proven  the  Healthiest;  Payers  and  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  100,  $14;  500.  $67.50;  1,000,  $130.  April  lc. 
May  2c  less.  Order  now.  Mailed  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can 
buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are 
in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  prices  on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either 
to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  are  interested  In  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 
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Incubators 
Brooder  stoves 
Battery  brooders 
Poultry  feeds 
Drinking  fountains 
Metal  nests 
Egg  cases 
Worm  remedies 
Lice  remedies 


Disinfectants 
Poultry  fencing 
Rat  exterminators 
Feed  hoppers 
Baby  chicks 
Poultry  houses 
Cel-O-Glass 
Flex-O-Glass 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . .  STATE 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


A  Home-made  Cure  for 
Cannibalism 

OFTEN,  in  spite  of  all  possible  care, 
cannibalism  will  start  in  a  flock 
of  growing  chickens.  We  found  this  to 
be  especially  true  when  the  feathers 
were  growing  rapidly,  for  the  little 
fellows  acted  as  if  the  feathers  must 
itch,  and  the  skin  showing  through  the 
new  growth  glowed  attractively  pink. 

Various  remedies  were  tried,  with¬ 
out  success.  Even  tar,  instead  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  picking,  seemed  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  Finally  we  succeeded  in 
concocting  a  cheap  and  efficient  oint¬ 
ment  of  our  own. 

We  used  about  %  of  a  jar  of  white 
vaseline,  and  added  a  generous  sprink¬ 
ling  of  red  pepper,  red  coloring  intend¬ 
ed  for  cooking  purposes,  and  oil  of 
pine-tar.  (Other  kinds  of  tar  could 
probably  be  used  just  as  well.)  We 
stirred  until  the  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  a  dark,  bright- 
red  color  was  obtained.  This  home¬ 
made  C.  C.  (Cannibal-cure)  will  leave 
a  pink  stain  on  the  feathers,  but  as  it 
does  not  attract  the  chicks,  and  wears 
off  after  a  while,  the  stain  does  no 
harm. 

Remove  any  chicks  which  are  ser¬ 
iously  injured,  and  cover  the  wounded 
parts  with  vaseline.  For  these  invalids, 

I  generally  cut  a  shipping-box  in  half, 
and  keep  it  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
hover,  with  a  screen  over  it  during  the 
day,  and  the  box-lid  at  night.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  box 
in  a  darkened  place,  as  the  chicks  will 
notice  the  blood,  and  pick  themselves. 
After  a  day  or  two  of  isolation,  the 
invalid  is  generally  ready  to  join  the 
crowd  again. 

How  to  Use  It 

To  use  the  C.  C.,  first  apply  it  gen¬ 
erously  to  the  parts  where  blood  has 
been  drawn,  and  also  put  good  dabs  of 
it  in  several  other  spots,  so  that  the 
sore  spot  won’t  catch  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  investigation  that  follows.  Then 
catch  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  liveliest 
and  strongest  chickens,  and  smear  the 
salve — don’t  be  sparing  of  it — on  the 
tail  and  wing  feathers.  Let  the  chicks 
go,  and  watch  the  proceedings. 

It  is  really  quite  amusing.  There  is 
one  grand  rush  of  chickens  towards  the 
enticing  blood.  First  come,  first  served; 
so  the  first-comers  get  a  nice  bill-ful 
of  the  C.  C.  They  back  off,  shake  their 
heads,  wipe  their  bills  energetically  in 
the  sand,  and  stand  a  minute  wonder¬ 
ing  about  it.  But  the  “blood”  still 
looks  good  to  them,  so  they  start  to 
take  another  nip.  This  time  a  whiff  of 
the  noxious  stuff  is  enough.  After  a 
while,  when  a  fresh  application  of  C. 
C.  is  spied,  the  chicks  turn  their  heads 
in  disgust,  and  walk  off  with  a  “you- 
can’t-fool-me”  air. 

It  is  well  to  keep  the  salve  handy, 
for  while  the  first  treatment  is  very 
effective,  trouble  is  apt  to  brew  all 
during  the  growing  season,  or  until 
the  chicks  are  allowed  on  range.  Close 
observation,  and  a  bit  of  the  C.  C.  as 
soon  as  any  blood  is  spied,  will  do  away 
with  cannibalism. — Irene  U.  Hartwell. 


Chickens  Need  Daylight 

THE  use  of  cod  liver  oil  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  ration  when  chicks  must 
be  grown  indoors  is  a  commonly  suc¬ 
cessful  practice.  It  has  become  so  com¬ 
mon  that  the  poultryman  sometimes 
overlooks  the  fact  that  oil  is  after  all 
only  a  substitute  for  something  which 
the  chick  should  obtain  naturally  from 
direct  sunlight.  The  health  and  growth 
which  are  the  purpose  of  cod  liver  oil 
feeding  may  be  attained  if  chicks  can 
have  sufficient  exposure  to  natural  day¬ 
light. 

Under  present  conditions,  when  the 
problem  of  parasite  control  requires 
that  chicks  be  confined  to  houses 
(where  formerly  they  were  allowed  out¬ 
doors  in  the  sunlight)  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  natural  light  with¬ 
in  the  house.  Ordinary  window  ‘glass 
does  not  permit  the  effective  parts  of 
the  sun’s  light  (the  ultra-violet  rays) 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Baby  C?  Chicks 

IIAIMEC  baby  chicks 
IliUllLii)  and  ducklings 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Ixclnsivelyi 

3000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  " 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white 
[eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and 
'  Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 

Spl. feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.free 

Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 
cas  Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 
ggeSun.  ill. 


Fairporl  "Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
—  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priccoreven  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran-  J 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  I 

chicks.  Write  for  loll  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*.  ' 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


(AlRrOifi 


Mill 


BETTER  BABY.  CHICKS 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &.  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 
S.C..W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str _ $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.25  6  30.00  58 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  stock 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


[HO  L  L  Y  WOO  DSTRAINj 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  our  1200  breeders.  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  chalky  white  eggs.  Circular 
free.  Write  for  prices.  Visitors  welcome 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  box  °i 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

BLOOD  -  TESTED 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS  -  WYANDOTTES  • 
ANCONAS  -  MINORCAS  -  ORPINGTONS. 

Started  chicks  and  pullets. 

Write  for  free  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR  S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . 7.00  32.50  60 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70 


Heavy  Mix.  $7.  Light  Mix,  $6.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHUCKS  &  PULLETS 


S.C.  Eng.  Whites  Browns,  Anconas . 7c 

Barred  Rocks . S'/ic;  Assorted  chicks  5c 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  No  money  down. 
100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  R.2A,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


Leghorn  Chicks 
300  Egg  Breeding 

also  Reds  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus.N.Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


Postpaid  in  lots  of 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 

Special  Leghorn — Wyckoff . 

Barred  Bocks  . 

Light  mixed . $5-100. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30. 


100  500  1000 

. $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

.  7.00  32.50  60.00 

.  7.00  32.50  60  00 

Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“Kerlin-Quality”—  World’s  Great  Money  Makers  A 
— Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  winners.  Healthy  H 
—  Mountain  bred.  Low  1932  Prices.  Big  w 
discount  on  earlv  ordets.  Free  feed  with  ^ 
chick  order.  Valuable  40  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

Karlin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  Road,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


HUSKY  CHICKS  ,00%  lTnUe’' 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds  . . $8.00-IW 

Special  price  on  large  orders.  L.  Mix.  $6-100;  Heavy  S'- 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DARV  rWIPK-Q  —Blood  Tested.  Leghorns,  8c; 
DAO  1  U11UYO  Rocks,  Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
10c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  12c:  Giants.  Brahmas.  14c 
in  thousand  lots.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more,  bent 
collect.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Start¬ 
ed  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J- 

rmrVQ  C  n  n  100  Rocks  or  Beds  $8;  Leghorns 
CnidvD  V..VZ.1Z.  jg.  jjeavy  Mixed  $7;  Light  $6. 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 

“Chicks  That  Grow.”  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Cat¬ 
alog,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  0.  Cooley, Frenchtown, N.J. 
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Baby  ^  Chicks 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

AH  Stock  Oar  Own  Strain 
Trapnested — Blood -Tested — P  edigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations  now 
for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  to  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro.  Mass. 


CHICKS 

100  500 

White  Leghorn . . . $  7.95  $39.75 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks ....  9.95  49.75 

Rhode  Island  Reds _  9.95  49.75 

White  Wyandottes .  10.95  54.75 

Buff  Orpington  . .  10.95  54.75 

Blk.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Minorca  11.95  59.75 

Prompt  Delivery.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Dollar  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  List  Free 

THOMAS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  212,  BELLWOOD,  PENNA. 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

Every  Breeder  Hand  Selected  and  Leg  Banded., 
20,000  Sturdy  Chicks  Every  Monday. 

“Barron  Strain"  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $39.50  $78.00 

S.C.  Bar.  &  White  Rocks  .  9.50  47.00  93.00  , 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  .  9.50  47.00  93.00 

R. C.  Wh.  Wyanottes  .  9.50  47.00  93.00 

S. C.  Black  Minorcas .  9.50  47.00  93.00 

Send  only  lc  per  chick:  Balance  C.O.D.  plus 
Postage.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Add  25c 


extra  less  than  100. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 
Box  B-26  Lewistown,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
(elected  stock  at  $11  per  100:  $31  per 
,00;  $51.50  per  500:  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 

From  Blood  Tested  Free  Range  Flocks. 


Prices  on 

25 

. $2.10 

50 

$3.50 

4.00 

100 

$6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

.  2.25 

7.50 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Broiler  Chicks  . 

.  1.50 

3.00 

5.50 

C.O.D.  Shipments.  100%  live  delivery. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN,  Box  306,  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100; 
$27.50-500;  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100:  $35- 
500;  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100:  $27.50- 
500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100:  $24-500;  $48-1000. 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  1.  EH  REN2ELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS 


Per  100 

S.C.W.  &  B.  Leghorns.  S.C.Anconas  $  7 
Extra  Quality  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  8 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.R.I.  Reds, 

Blk.  Minorcas  . .  9 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  9 
S.C.  Buff  Minorcas,  Blk.  Giants  $11-100;  Heavy  Mixed 
$7-100;  Light  Mixed  $6-100.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  $17-100 
For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply  20th  Century 
Marvel  14  day  livability  guaranteed  chicks. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  New  Washington, O. 


BABY  CHICKS 

„  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . $2.50  $4.25  $8  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns...  2.00  3.25  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 2.25  3.25  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less!  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range,  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  10 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . . $7  $32.50  $i 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  7  32.50  i 

Barred  Rocks  .  8  37.50 

“}l?ht  Mixed  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00 — 10 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  ptrepaii 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.P 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
to  pass,  but  there  are  now  available 
several  glass  substitutes  which  will 
transmit  these  rays. 

Glass  substitutes  are  of  several  types. 
Some  have  a  base  of  screen  wire,  other 
of  cloth.  There  are  also  materials  re¬ 
sembling  window  glass,  but  so  made 
that  the  ultra-violet  ray  will  pass 
through. 

To  give  growing  chicks  every  ad¬ 
vantage,  ordinary  window  glass  in  the 
brooder  house  windows  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  dependable  glass  substi¬ 
tute,  and  if  possible,  chicks  should  be 
encouraged  to  get  outdoors  in  the  sun¬ 
shine. — Locke  James. 


Chicks  Given  to  Contest 
Winners 


A  COMPANY  selling  poultry  feeds 
recently  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“We  have  long  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  secret  of  poultry  profits  de¬ 
pends  mainly  on  three  things:  first,  a 
good  stock  to  start  with;  second,  cor¬ 
rect  care  and  surroundings;  and  third, 
good  feed.” 

In  backing  up  the  statement  this  con¬ 
cern  is  offering  to  give  away  5,000  baby 
chicks  from  hens  with  excellent  records 
of  225  to  300  eggs,  to  poultrymen  who 
have  the  best  success  from  using  the 
feed  they  put  out.  The  first  prize  is  100 
chicks,  and  the  lowest  prize  25  chicks. 
The  5,000  chicks  will  be  awarded  to  185 
prize  winners.  The  contest  closes  April 
30. 


Chick  Feeding  Notes 


CUP  flats  used  for  packing  eggs  in 
cases  make  excellent  hoppers  for 
chicks  during  the  first  week  after  they 
are  hatched,  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
cup  flats  holding  the  mash  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  waste. 

Water  fountains  for  the  chicks  should 
be  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
easily  cleaned  and  not  upset.  The  most 
satisfactory  fountain  for  the  first  ten 
days  is  the  earthenware  bell  jar  with 
the  flower  pot  saucer,  a  type  of  foun¬ 
tain  suitable  for  100  chicks.  Large 
metal  fountains  should  be  used  when 
the  chicks  are  four  weeks  old. 

The  piping  of  water  to  the  range  and 
the  installation  of  automatic  fountains 
will  reduce  labor  and  young  stock  will 
be  assured  of  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water. 


Feed  for  Molting  Hens 

What  sort  of  a  ration  should  be  fed  to 
hens  that  are  molting? 

THEY  should  be  fed  a  good  laying 
ration.  Cutting  down  the  amount  of 
protein  will  slow  up  the  growth  of 
feathers  and  they  will  not  get  back 
to  production  so  soon.  If  the  hens  do 
not  get  enough  protein  they  will  grow 
feathers  at  the  expense  of  body  weight 
and  then  body  weight  must  be  built  up 
before  they  can  produce  eggs  again. 

If  the  birds  are  losing  weight,  feed 
them  at  noon  each  day  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  rolled  oats 
and  condensed  milk,  say  Penn  State 
poultry  specialists. 


Shall  Farming  Be  Run  by 
Big  Business? 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
each  one  of  standard  construction  and 
like  every  other  one.  My  guide  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  the  office  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Division  are  filed  standard  blue 
print  plans  for  every  type  of  farm 
structure  and  that  this  is  a  wonderful 
efficiency  and  economy.  I  find  that 
there  are  no  farm  houses,  but  each 
township  has  its  own  Farm  Community 
Center  where  there  are  long  rows  of 
neat  cottages  for  laborers,  each  one  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  even  to  the  color  of  the 
tiny  garage.  My  affable  guide  explained 
that  they  have  adopted  the  system  in 
use  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe, 
when  the  farm  serfs  lived  in  central 
villages  and  went  out  every  day  to 
labor  in  the  outlying  fields.  “Many  of 
the  work  people  you  see  in  our  fields,” 
he  said,  “are  the  men  who  formerly 
owned  and  tried  to  farm  these  lands. 
We  have  rescued  them  from  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  their  old  lives.  They  now  work 
eight  hours  a  day  and  have  no  worries 
and  no  responsibilities.  Strange  to  say, 
there  are  some  of  them  so  unspeakably 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Genuine  CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  a  glass  or 
cloth.  It  is  a  health  window  material  built 
on  a  steel  wire  mesh.  CEL-O-GLASS  bathes 
your  chicks  with  the  rich  ultra-violet  sun- 
rays.  These  vital  rays  of  sunshine  cause  the 
chicks’  blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D, 
which  means  faster,  healthier  growth.  They 
prevent  leg-weakness,  promote  the  building 
of  bone  and  body  tissue,  and  help  keep  the 
house  free  from  disease. 


Ordinary  glass  bars  out  ultra-violet 
sun-rays  and  exposes  your  chicks  to 
Berious  dangers — leg-weakness,  low  vi¬ 
tality  and  death.  Cloth  gets  torn  and 
filthy.  Soiled  cloth  windows  breed 
■7;;.  germs  and  make  your  brooder  houses 
dark,  cold  and  damp.  Be  safe!  Install 
genuine  CEL-O-GLASS  windows. 


Would  you  like  an  extra 
*100  on  every  100  chicks? 


CEL-O-GLASS  and  good  care  will  do  it! 


The  major  difficulties  in  chick  raising  come  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  10  weeks — the  chick  “danger- 
period.”  That’s  when  ordinary  glass  windows 
and  soiled  cloth  cause  sunlight  starvation.  Chicks 
die  off  right  and  left  or  have  to  be  culled  out 
later  because  of  colds,  rickets,  leg-weakness,  low 
vitality  and  paralysis. 

Because  of  these  things  poultry  authorities 
tell  us  that  the  average  farmer  gets  only  24  lay¬ 
ing  pullets  out  of  100  chicks.  (50  are  cockerels 


and  the  “danger-period”  gets  the  other  26.) 

But  with  CEL-O-GLASS  windows  and  good, 
careful  management,  you  can  have  40  or  more 
laying  pullets  instead  of  24.  That  makes  16 
extra  pullets.  The  average  bird  lays  for  at 
least  2  years.  So  (at  150  eggs  each  per  year) 
those  16  extra  pullets  would  produce  about 
4800  extra  eggs.  At  25 1  per  dozen  (average 
price  over  a  12-month  period),  that’s  $100. 

Properly  installed,  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 
will  give  excellent  service  for  5  years  and  longer. 
For  longest  life,  install  on  vertical  frames  to 
swing  up  under  the  roof  or  to  the  sides,  or  slide 
down  in  back  of  the  front,  just  under  the  opening. 


500 


in  Cash  Prizes! 


Contest  open  to  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  whether  users  of  CEL-O-GLASS 
or  not.  Get  free  entry  blank  from  your 
CEL-O-GLASS  dealer.  Very  simple  if 
you  raise  chicks.  24  cash  prizes!  Con¬ 
test  closes  March  20,  1932.  See  your 
dealer  now,  or  write  direct  to  us! 


CEfcO-GIASS 

REG  U.S  PAT  OFF  US  PATENT  l,S80.287 

New— longer  life  — more  ultra-violet  sun-rays 

You  can  buy  CEL-O-GLASS  at  hardware,  lumber,  seed  and  feed  stores.  If 
your  local  dealers  can’t  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct.  Ask  for  our  free  blue¬ 
prints  on  brooder  houses,  laying  houses,  hog  houses  and  cold  frames.  Write 
to:  Acctol  Products,  Inc,,  Dept,  AA-32.  260  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Clipped  Horses  Do  More  Work 

Clipped  horses  are  cleaned  in  half  the  time.  They  work  better,  $'  1  *T  AA 
look  better,  feel  better  at  night.  You  can  do  a  better,  quicker —  K/  IVV 
easier  job  of  clipping  the  one-man  way  .  .  .  with 


ELECTRIC  . 

Clipmaster 


Clips  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules 
It  s  the  world’s  fastest,  finest  electric  clipper.  Great  reserve  power.  Easy 
grip  and  perfect  balance  in  any  clipping  position.  Quality  throughout. 
Ball  bearing  tension  keeps  plates  sharp  longer.  Plugs  in  any  light  socket ; 
or  runs  from  auto  battery.  20  feet  rubber  covered  cord.  Fully  guaranteed 
by  world's  largest  and  oldest  established  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing 
machines.  At  any  dealer’s,  or  sent  direct;  $2  with  order,  balance  on 
arrival.  In  ordering,  describe  current  available.  Other  models  $14  up. 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5664  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 

Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


Complete 
with  Uni¬ 
versal  mo¬ 
tor, forllO 
120  volt. 
Special 
voltage 
slightly 
more. 


GET 

CATALOG 

describing  world’s 
largest  line  of 
power  and  hand 
clipping  and 
shearing  ma¬ 
chines. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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*  •  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord, N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  orice  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


II 

mem 


■m* 


y  CfiatiDy 


VALUE  plus  PROFIT 


Proven  Egg  Laying  Ability 
from  the  World’s  leading 
strains  hack  Ohio  River’s  14 
Varieties.  Imported  pedigreed 
Big  Tom  Barrens,  Begal  White  Wy&ndottes.  R.O.P.  bloodtested  beautiful  dark  reds. 
Other  Star  Mating  breeds  of  equal  value.  Reasonably  priced  for  the  results  you  get. 
100%  live  delivery  and  liberal  guarantee  to  live.  Before  buying  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  illustrated  folder  and  prices.  Write  today. 

OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES,  Box  18,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


WORLDS  FINEST 


bll.n°d  CHICKS 


m  1/  r  Our  chicks  from  Bloodtested 
/2  C  Tancred.  Fishel,  Thompson, 

Holterman.  and  other  famous  Blood¬ 
lines.  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and 
lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price 
our  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk 
buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  oujr 
chicks.  Price  per  100:  Rocks,  Reds,  $7.75:  Leghorns, 
Anconas.  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds,  $6.75;  Assorted.  $4.50. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall,  Indiana 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500 


1000 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  . 

. $4.50 

.  4.50 

$  8.00 
8.00 

$37.50 

37.50 

$70 

70 

S.C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

.  5.50 

.  5.50 

10.00 

10.00 

47.50 

47.50 

90 

90 

...  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . 

.  4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Cliicks 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.  -.  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

S.C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legh .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix.  $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $6.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  MoAlisterville.  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD— The  justly  famous  Ilillpot  strains:  big,  vig¬ 
orous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying. 

3-  AND  6-WEEKS  OLD — Started  stock  from  the  same 
splendid  breeding  flocks.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rocks  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Send  for  literature. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
22  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Write  for  full  details. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  A  New  Washington.  Ohio 


White  Wyandotte — Baby  Chicks 

Exclusively.  Bred  by  us  32  yrs.  Winners  N.Y.& 
Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  Type.  Heavy  Layers 
Large  Eggs.  Price  Reasonable.  Big  Catalog  Free 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95R, Mansfield, O. 


O.  P.  B,  Chicks 

are  bred  to  produce  and  reproduce. 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  S.C.R.I.  Reds,  Barred 
and  Wh.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  Wh. 
Holland  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
52  Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  M.  C. 
Babcock,  Sec’y,  Box  311  A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Oflicial 
Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


Buy 
Cftick^s- 


Strong,  Healthy 
Chicks  from  money- 


AT  SAVINGS 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C.M.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  each, 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  each. 

Mixed  chicks  7c  each.  $60.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by 

P.P.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  <t^c°h  fTeld.6  pa"*’ 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm; 
they  never  disappoint. 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns, 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

Juniata  PoultryFarm,Box  9, Richfield, Pa 


-I  li  ■  - ■  _ ROCKS.  REDS, 

£.95  PER  100  "EeSS' 

Guaranteed  alive  arrival.  Eleven  Hatch  - 
■  eries.  Twelve  years  experience.  3,000,000  chicks 
V  W  per  season.  Customers  43  States.  Catalog  free 
showing  twenty  varieties. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC.,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


Chicks: 


From  Trapnested — Bloodtested  Pure 
Barron  White  Leghorns.  Prices 
Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 

Without  name  With  name 
and  address  and  address 

Per  Dozen _  $1.00  $3.00 

Per  Fifty .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred.  .  6.50  8.50 

Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 
up  at  slight  additional  cost. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising:  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


( Continued  from  Page  15) 

foolish  as  not  to  like  it  and  to  look 
back  fondly  upon  the  hard  laborious 
life  they  once  lead.  In  accordance  with 
some  of  our  latest  advisers  we  may  ul¬ 
timately  adopt  a  six  hour  day  and  a 
five  day  week.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
our  dairy  units,  this  will  entail  two 
shifts  of  men  each  day,  one  shift  com¬ 
ing  on  at  five  A.  M.  and  going  off  at 
eleven  A.  M.  Then  at  one  o’clock  an¬ 
other  shift  will  take  charge  of  affairs 
until  after  the  evening  milking  is  fin¬ 
ished  at  six  o’clock.  It  is  entirely  likely 
that  a  third  shift  will  carry  on  at  va¬ 
rious  tasks  during  the  night  hours.” 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “we  have  here  an 
almost  complete,  self-contained  agricul¬ 
tural  set  up.  Everything  is  standard¬ 
ized.  Every  worker  is  provided  with 
the  very  best  tools  and  our  machinery 
is  the  last  word  in  every  case.  We  have 
our  own  blacksmith  and  carpenter  and 
machine  shops  and  our  many  trucks 
and  tractors  are  serviced  by  our  me¬ 
chanics.  Our  wages  are  based  on  Union 
Labor  rates  and  we  aim  at  mass  pro¬ 
duction  with  all  lost  motion  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  eliminated.  As  we  look 
back  for  a  few  years  to  the  day  when 
all  this  region  was  occupied  by  indivi¬ 
dual  farms  of  a  hundred  or  two  acres, 
out  of  which  an  individual  owner  was 
trying  to  wring  a  living  by  his  own  ef¬ 
forts  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  we  feel 
that  those  were  indeed  the  dark  ages.” 

We  spent  several  hours  driving  over 
the  well-maintained  farm  roads,  and 
stopping  to  view  the  faultlessly  kept 
stables  and  admiring  the  splendid 
crops  which  were  being  cared  for  by 
the  labor  force  in  the  interval  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  quitting  time.  All  of  these  won¬ 
ders  were  fully  explained  to  me  by  my 
affable  and  well-informed  guide,  who 
finally  suggested  that  we  look  over 
G.H.Q.  which  by  interpretation  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Head  Quarters  and  after  only  a 
few  moments  of  rapid  driving  we  ar¬ 
rived.  I  found  that  this  was  the  name 
for  the  General  Executive  Offices  which 
were  housed  in  a  low,  rambling,  yet 
roomy  structure  built  out  of  field  stone 
in  the  early  English  manner  so  as  to 
blend  easily  and  restfully  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  landscape.  The  building  itself  was 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  little  park  with 
landscaping  of  lawns  and  shrubbery 
and  the  whole  effect  was  most  charm¬ 
ing. 

I  found  that  the  President  was  a 
high-powered,  high-salaried  Chief  Exe¬ 
cutive  who  arose  from  his  swivel  chair 
behind  a  broad  mahogany  desk  and 
greeted  me  most  graciously.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  the  ultimate  voice 
of  authority  in  all  matters  of  major 
policy,  but  said  that  in  questions  of 
minor  detail  or  operations  it  was  his 
habit  to  turn  all  such  things  over  to 
his  crops  of  subordinates,  each  of  whom 
was  given  the  honorary  title  of  “Vice 
President  in  Charge  Of.”  I  found  that 
there  were  a  number  of  these  sub¬ 
chiefs.  For  example,  there  was  a  Vice 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


J  “ The  depression  has  hit  my  class¬ 
room,  Pa!” — JUDGE. 


liMAMIUXIl 


LOWER 
PRICES 


OVERSIZE 

CHICKS 

You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter 
what  you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred 
Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the  World’s  Fin¬ 
est  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an 
income  when  everything  else  fails  on  the 
farm.  They’re  bred  and  cultured  to  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker  and  produce  200 
eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of 
meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count 
by  raising  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS. 
We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed. 
Catalog  FREE.  Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to 
win  in  this  year’s  Chick  Growing  Contest. 

ORDER  NOW— INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


Prices  Prepaid 

25 

50 

100 

500 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns . 

$1.88 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$31.25 

Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted . 

1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks . 

2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 

2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

Wh.  and  Bf.  Orpingtons . 

2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

S  L.  Wyand.,  R.C.  Reds . 

2.38 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

Wh.  and  Blk.  Minorcas . 

2.33 

4.50 

8  50 

41.25 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted . 

1.63 

3.00 

5.50 

26.25 

tight  Assorted  . 

1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

Sieb’s  Hatchery,  Box  132,  Lincoln,  Ill. 

Members  International  and  Illinois  Baby  Chick  Assns, 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  HO 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  (0  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annuallv.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wvckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37  $70 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . .....  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


f  ARGE  EGG& 

21  YEARS  BREEDING 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heaw  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  D%1k,yJRE£IEBYA“K 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain - $  8 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns— Everlay  Strain - $  8 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . — . — $10 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds._ . . $  ® 

Assorted  Light  Breeds - - — $  ® 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lo  less  per  chick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1M0 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A . .. . $  8.00  $  70.00 

S.C.  WTiite  Leghorns  Grade  A  A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grad*»  A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  AA .  12.00  II0.0U 

Prepaid  100%  Live  ar^val  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  nS 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1222 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  - $7.00  $32.50  $88 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns ...  7.00  32.50  60 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  ...  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  $5 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  MOALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $  7.00  $32.50  $60 

Barron  Str.  S.C  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60 

Barred  Rox  or  R.I.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mix  $5-100:  Heavy  Mix.  $6-100.  100%  live  dehven1. 
P  P  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.  Box  52,  MoAlisterville,  ra. 


BABY  CHICKS  too  500  loon 

cred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $5? 

R.  I.  Reds .  8  37.50 


.  Barred  Rocks 
Mix.,  $6.00-100; 

A  CTI  M  Cl  IMC 


and 


70 


H.  Mix.,  $7.00.  100%  live  - 


delivery 

D  A 
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New  Low  Prices 
on  KERR’S 
LIVELY  CHICKS 


EFFECTIVE  MARCH  28th 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $10 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $12 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $15 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $11 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $13 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $16 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $13 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $15 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $18 

MIXED  CHICKS  $9  per  100 

For  50  chicks,  add  1  cent  per  chick 
to  above  prices.  For  25  chicks,  add 
2  cents  per  chick. 

y2  cent  per  chick  less  than  above 
prices  in  lots  of  500.  1  cent  per 

chick  less  than  above  prices  in  lots 
of  1000  or  more. 

Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Re¬ 
mit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash 
in  registered  letter.  FREE — fully 
illustrated  Chick  Book  on  request. 

KERR 

CHICKERIES/ 

Inc. 


Dept.  G  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Middletown,  N.Y. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
E.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
W.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS 

HHF'j'-a.'Sv  Our  12th  Year.  Buy  the  best^  at  the  lowest 

7< - 


prices. 

Per  50 

Per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  . . 

....  $4.50 

$8.00 

R.  I.  REDS  . . . 

....  4.50 

8.00 

S.C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

....  3.50 

6.50 

S.C.  BR.  LEGHORNS  .... 

...  3.50 

6.50 

MIXED  . 

....  3.50 

6.50 

Also  started 

chicks. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door. 

SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Liverpool,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  100?) 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rox ...  $4.25  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  27.50  50 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Laying  Breeders 

Barred  Rocks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  100-$6;  Heavy 
Mixed  100-S6;  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Free  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Lincoln  Hatchery,  B.N.Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisteryille.Pa. 


Husky  Chicks  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

AT  LOWER  PRICES.  New  Hampshire  Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Orpingtons.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  WASH  INGT0NVI  LLE,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS  Sri&*  ’SWISS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free  delivery. 
Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers  $7.00-100. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.6.  Beaver  Springs.Pa 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Layers 
of  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  per  100, 
$37.50  per  500,  $70.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenbcrger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 


rmrYCS  c.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100. 
Vila  VIVO  $37.50-500  $70-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $8-100, 
$37.50-500.  $75-1000.  Mixed  $6-100.  Heavy-$7-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free.  100%  (ltd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rilirirc  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns  $6; 
vIllLJvJ  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
President  in  Charge  of  Dairy  Pro¬ 
duction,  another  in  Charge  of  Fertili¬ 
zation  and  Tillage  while  a  third  was  in 
charge  of  Temporary  and  Permanent 
Repairs  and  Betterments.  There  was  al¬ 
so  a  Vice  President  at  large  whose  duty 
it  was  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
All  these  young  gentlemen  were  fine, 
well-groomed,  upstanding  men  in  khaki 
and  puttees  indicating  that  while  some¬ 
times  to  be  found  in  their  offices  they 
were  typically  men  of  the  open  spaces 
and  the  great  outdoors.  They  were  as 
busy  as  bees  around  their  hive  in  June. 
Now  and  then  one  would  suddenly  ap¬ 
pear.  from  nowhere,  rush  in  to  say  a 
few  hasty  but  forceful  words  to  his  sec¬ 
retary  and  then  rush  forth  again,  climb 
into  his  nifty  runabout  and  go  scurry¬ 
ing  off  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  whole 
place  fairly  buzzed  and  clacked  with 
the  music  of  telephones  and  type¬ 
writers.  With  half  an  eye  one  could  see 
that  it  was  indeed  the  nerve  center  of 
a  far  flung  agricultural  organization. 

A  Slight  Interruption 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  talk 
with  the  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 
Forage  Crop  Production.  He  told  me 
that  the  previous  day  there  had  been 
a  slight  interruption  in  the  fixed  pro¬ 
duction  schedule.  The  schedule  prepared 
some  time  in  advance  had  called  for 
the  harvesting  on  that  date  of  some 
two  thousand  acres  of  alfalfa  distri¬ 
buted  over  seven  sub  units  and  op¬ 
erations  were  to  begin  at  9:30  A.  M. 
At  this  hour,  all  the  labor  force  being 
assembled,  telephonic  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  alfalfa  was  insufficient¬ 
ly  cured,  a  conclusion  that  was  verified 
an  hour  later  by  the  Vice  President  in 
conference  with  the  Chief  Agronomist. 
Finally  at  12:50  an  order  was  issued, 
“Commence  Loading,”  but  at  2:15  a 
heavy  shower  began  so  that  as  the  Vice 
President  told  me,  the  net  results  for 
the  day  were  not  all  that  could  be 
wished.  Indeed  he  confessed  that  some 
actual  loss  had  been  incurred  because 
when  it  began  to  rain,  they  had  not 
been  able  to  get  through  the  order 
“Cease  Loading”  promptly  enough  to 
prevent  some  fifty  tons  of  water-soaked 
material  reaching  the  barns. 

Still  it  must  be  said  that  everybody 
about  the  place  seemed  blithe  and  gay 
and  very-  very  busy.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  was  the  Treasurer.  With 
him  I  had  an  intimate — perhaps  a  very 
confidential  conversation,  just  at  the 
time  his  First  Assistant  was  busily  af¬ 
fixing  his  John  Hancock  to  a  thick 
bundle  of  checks  which  represented  the 
weekly  pay  roll  and  which  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  young  lady  had  just  brought 
to  him.  The  Treasurer  was  having  a 
bad  half  hour.  His  confidential  Secre¬ 
tary  had  recently  laid  before  him  the 
monthly  statement  of  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  and  Bills  Payable  and  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  had  been  so  great  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  explained  away.  Then  on  top 
of  that  a  special  messenger  had  arrived 
from  the  Bank  with  a  communication 
which  in  spite  of  very  polite  and  diplo¬ 
matic  language  meant  that  they  were 
all  caught  up  and  that  there  would  be 
no  use  of  discussing  further  loans.  In  a 
burst  of  confidence— or  bitterness — the 
Treasurer  told  me  that  unless  they 
could  float  another  half  million  issue 
of  bonds  or  the  public  could  he  induced 
to  buy  another  block  of  seven  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock,  the  whole 
thing  would  blow  up  before  snow  flew 
again  and  all  the  executives  would  be 
out  of  a  job  and  all  the  farmers  who 
had  sold  their  farms  would  have  to  take 
them  back  again  and  everything  would 
be  precisely  as  it  was.  Whereat  I  was 
very,  very  glad.  Then  I  awoke  and 
found  it  was  a  dream. 

Small  Farm  Has  Advantages 

Now  I  am  going  to  be  fair  and  admit 
that  there  is  a  certain  element  of  truth 
in  the  contention  that  the  usual  farm 
is  too  small  for  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  operation.  Probably  every 
farmer  may  own  a  walking  plow  and  a 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

^  ^Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks* 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  DLsease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4.00  per  IOO 

These  prices  good  to  May  2nd. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Haller  oss  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  %e  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


Ilf  AKE  success  certain. 

Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.lOprofitablebreeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
‘•Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  in  most  modern 
incubators  known  to 
poultry  science.  New  lou> 
prices.  Write  today. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


REDS  —  ROCKS  —  LEGHORNS 


Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern 
grown  disease  free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of 
plant  and  methods.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity.  Mail  name  and  address  today  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  R.D.  A,  Pulaski,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOODTESTED 
Heavy  Layers 
of  Uniformly 
Large  Eggs 
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TAYLOR  WINS  HIGHEST  SCORE  983,4  r>  i _  pi."*  i.  Cl _ _ 


^  Baby  Chick  Show 


Competing  with  all  Leghorns,  Rocks,  and  Wyandottes,  in  ROP.  Certified  and  Supervised  sections — 77  entries 
from  9  states — Taylor  secured  98%  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Four  Firsts,  one  second,  out  of  six  entries. 

fUoAOVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  H  ATCH  I N  G  AN  D  B  REED  I N  G  FO  R 

Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks 

,  i  Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

ifrpiA*'  s.  c.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 

f 1  .1  years.  All  males  have  individual  pe.digrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope  Leyden,  and 
iJtjtftx’  I  Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggabiiity.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
^  starte(I  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 

fliAVY  poultry  and  have  high  eggabiiity.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog,  and  surprisingly  low  orice  list,  with  early  discounts. 
Ilz^ggk  TAYL0R’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK.  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  8-15-22-29;  APRIL  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  10011 


Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ...  4,00  $  7  70  $38  $  75 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  5.00  9.50  45  88 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.50  12.00  57  110 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2  00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns .  2.00  4.00  7  50  36.00  70 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks .  2.25  4  25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.l.  Reds .  2.25  4  50  8.50  41.25  80 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.25  4.50  8.50  41  25  80 

Blk.  Giants — Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12  00 

Heavy  mixed  broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

Light  mixed  broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain — ■  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  . 2.00  3.50  6.00 


500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Time  Well  Spent — 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . $7.00  $32.00  $60.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  27.00  50.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 


Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  & 


Wh.  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS,  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  &*£&£ 

BARRED  ROCKS;  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 

8c  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  MILFORD.  DELAWARE 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


TI1RKFYS  — Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 

lUKILLil  J  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


White  Tiirlrovc  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  g't'd 
Holland  xUTKCJIS.h.  w.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa 


Rahxr  Tiivlrove  -Noryork  White  Hollands  and  Giant 
uauy  iurKcysgi-onze  from  prize  winners.  Health 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Successful  methods  of 
raising  on  wire  with  each  order.  Information  on  request, 
JEFFREYS  TURKEY  FARM,  CALCIUM^  NEW  YORK 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  is  in  a  grim  mood. 
He  is  engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding 
whom  he  respects  but  does  not  love.  His 
two  nearest  friends  had  been  killed  with¬ 
in  the  year,  and  Haskell,  a  newcomer  to 
the  Mounted  Police  and  to  the  North,  has 
been  given  command  of  the  post.  Has¬ 
kell’s  orders  to  the  present  patrol  are 
exactly  contrary  to  Alan’s  judgment  but 
he  resolves  to  do  his  duty. 

Alan  stops  at  the  MacMillan  trading 
post  for  information.  There  was  once  an 
understanding  between  Alan  and  Joyce 
that  they  were  to  be  married  but  that 
was  before  Elizabeth  came. 

During  the  evening,  one  of  Alan’s  men 
discovers  some  of  the  furs  that  were 
stolen  from  the  “ Midnight  Sun.”  It  looks 
as  though  Joyce’s  father  must  have  some 
connection  with  the  robbery. 

*  *  * 

As  he  came  up,  purpcsively  crack¬ 
ing  a  stick,  he  had  a  glimpse  of  her 
whole  room.  Its  furniture  was  a  dres¬ 
ser,  a  chair-  originally  straight  but 
with  a  pair  of  rockers  fitted  to  it,  a 
sheet-iron  stove  with  woodbox  against 
the  wall,  and  a  bed  which  he  knew  had 
been  a  condemned  barracks  cot.  But 
Joyce  had  somehow  lifted  the  bleak 
room  almost  to  cheeriness.  There  were 
birchrind  creels  of  great-spurred  vio¬ 
lets  and  Arctic  primulas  and  adder’s- 
tongue  on  the  dresser,  some  sprigs  of 
bright-red  berries  above  it,  a  wolf-rug 
across  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  on  the 
dresser  a  picture  of  himself,  of  her  for¬ 
mer  employer  down  in  Ottawa,  of  her 
dad  and  mother.  Alan  thought  that  the 
school  pennants,  the  magazine  covers 
and  illustrations  tacked  on  the  bare 
log  walls,  had  surely  been  put  there 
by  Joyce  to  remind  her  of  happier 
times  and  to  keep  her  courage  up. 

She  had  heard  him  and  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  window  and  recognized  him 
in  the  weak  light. 

He  said:  “Joyce,  I’ve  got  to  talk  with 
you.  Maybe  you’d  better  come  out 
here  where  we’ll  be  alone.” 

She  must  have  noticed  his  agitation, 
for  she  consented  quickly,  with  won¬ 
der  in  her  eyes,  “Why  yes,  I’ll  come.” 
Forgetting  to  wind  the  clock  after  set¬ 
ting  it,  she  stepped  to  the  window. 

As  Alan  helped  her  down,  trying  to 
say  lightly,  “It’s  unlucky,  Joyce  to 
come  through  a  window  that  way,”  he 
felt  the  hard  bulge  of  that  little  bull¬ 
dog  automatic  pressed  against  him.  At 
least  his  gift  was  still  protection  to 
her. 

When  she  stood  beside  him,  looking 
up,  silently  asking  what  he  wanted  to 
speak  with  her  about,  Alan  found  him¬ 
self  without  words  to  begin.  Joyce  had 
utterly  no  knowledge  of  her  father’s 
guilt.  Remembering  her  fears  for  her 
dad  when  he  told  her  of  the  bandits 
whipping  on  up  the  river,  he  knew 
there  was  nothing  “put  on”  about  that 


fright.  She  did  not  faintly  suspect  that 
her  father  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  robbery  or  those  bandit 
strangers.  She  had  stood  some  hard 
blows;  but  this  one — her  dad  a  mur¬ 
derer  in  the  eyes  of  the  law . It 

seemed  a  crime  to  tell  her. 

He  suggested:  “Let’s  go  a  little  far¬ 
ther  away,  Joyce.  I  don’t  want  that 
long-eared  Whipple  overhearing  this.” 

Rather  aimlessly,  he  led  her  a  stone- 
toss  west  of  the  storage  shed  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  clear  place  in  the  Keewatin  spruces 
where  the  earliest  dawn  light  was  al¬ 
ready  graying  the  reindeer  moss. 
Deeper  in  the  woods  a  porcupine  was 
gnawing  at  an  ash  sapling.  A  mot¬ 
tled  snowshoe  rabbit,  not  yet  fully 
changed  to  his  summer-time  brown, 
hopped  past  as  silently  as  a  wraith. 
Belated  waterfowl  high  overhead  were 
honking  northwest  to  their  rookery 
grounds  in  the  great  Thal-Azzah.  From 
deerbush  thickets  near  at  hand  white- 
crowned  sparrows,  which  less  than  an 
hour  ago  had  sung  their  wistful  little 
evening  songs,  were  now  beginning 
their  daybreak  calls. 

Trying  to  prepaare  Joyce  in  some 
measure,  he  told  her  of  Larry  going 
into  the  shed,  happening  to  notice  a 
strange  pack  of  furs,  examining  them, 
seeing  L.  &  H.  marks  and  the  serial 
numbers.  He  hesitated  a  moment  then, 
with  Joyce  frowning  perplexedly  at 
those  strange  furs  being  in  the  shed; 
but  there  was  no  mercy  possible  now, 
and  he  took  the  final  step. 

“Joyce,  I  hate  myself  for  telling  you 
this.  But  you’ve  got  to  know.  Those 
furs  in  your  father’s  shed  are  one  of 
the  packs  stolen  from  the  Midnight 
Sun.” 

“Stolen?  From  the  Midnight  Sun? 
But  Alan!  What — what’s  it  doing  here? 

Even  yet  she  did  not  understand.  Her 
innocence  almost  unnerved  Alan.  Gen¬ 
tle  toward  her,  but  inexorable  with  the 
brutal  facts,  he  said : 

“This  afternoon  while  you  were 
asleep,  Joyce,  your  father,  or  else  one 
of  these  bandits,  put  the  furs  in  there. 
That  pack  is— it  must  be  his  share  in 
the  arrangement.  Joyce,  your  father 
is  someway  connected  with  these 
bandits.” 

Realization  came  slowly  to  Joyce. 
Watching  her,  torn  with  sympathy, 
Alan  read  the  emotions  that  shook  her 
— bewilderment  at  first,  a  shock  as  the 
terrible  meaning  dawned  upon  her,  a 
growing  anguish  that  hurt  him  as  few 
things  in  his  life  had  ever  done.  Then 
sharply,  like  an  instinctive  defense, 
came  passionate  disbelief  and  anger; 
and  she  drew  a  little  away  from  him. 

“I’m  sorry,  sorry,”  he  said  in  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy.  “Your  father  used  to 
be  my  friend.  And  he’s  your  father; 
that’s  what  hurts  the  worst.” 

Joyce  drew  still  farther  back  from 
him,  with  her  eyes  flashing,  with  a  de¬ 
fiant  toss  of  her  head.  Alan  saw  now 


that  her  anger  was  against  him — a 
fierce  anger  that  flared  up  and  scorch¬ 
ed  him  with  its  flame.  And  Joyce 
found  words  then,  a  torrent  of  them, 
like  a  floodgate  loosening — angry, 
ringing,  stinging  words  that  over¬ 
whelmed  him  like  a  shower  of  javelin 
darts. 

He  believed  her  father  guilty!  He 
had  gone  prying  around  for  evidence! 
He  was  Blind!  A  man-hunting  wolf! 
Inhuman!  Worse . 

Alan  was  thoroughly  surprised.  He 
had  seen  joyce  handle  insolent  Indians 
and  ’breeds,  shooting  their  dialects  at 
them  like  fluted  Yellowknife  arrows; 
but  with  him,  with  Bill,  with  her  fath¬ 
er,  she  had  always  been  as  quiet  as  a 
summer  wind.  The  way  she  was  as¬ 
sailing  him  now,  defending  her  father, 
revealed  a  new  depth  to  her  nature. 

Without  a  word  of  reply  or  self-pro¬ 
tection,  he  took  all  she  had  to  tell  him. 
Her  reaction  was  only  natural,  he 
thought — an  instinctive  flying  to  the 
defense  of  one  who  needed  her  and 
over  whom  the  worst  of  disasters  hov¬ 
ered.  He  felt  that  her  anger  was  not 
so  much  against  him  personally  as 
against  the  inexorable  duty  he  repre¬ 
sented. 

So  he  took  her  javelin  darts,  and 
merely  stood  silent,  with  that  hail  of 
words  shattering  against  him.  But 
when  it  all  ended,  when  Joyce  turned 
away  from  him  and  broke  down,  sob¬ 
bing  in  anguish,  he  could  not  endure 
that. 

Awkwardly  he  walked  around  in 
front  of  her  to  face  her  again. 

“Joyce,  please  don’t,”  he  begged, 
“Please  listen.  Maybe  I  am  inhuman 
and  a  wolf,  and’ve  got  sawdust  where 
my  brains  ought  to  be.  But  also  I’m 

.  Don’t  you  understand  how  I’m 

between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea?” 

Joyce  was  not  hearing  him.  Gently 
Alan  took  her  hands  away  from  her 
face  and  held  them  in  his  own;  and 
very  tenderly  he  went  on: 

“Joyce,  we  can’t  afford  personal 
feelings  now.  We’ve  got  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  Thats’  why  I  wanted  to  talk 
with  you.  I  want  you  to  help  me  with 
something.” 

She  listened  to  him  finally;  looked 
up,  with  tears  still  glistening  on  her 
cheeks. 

“Alan,  I  don’t  believe — oh,  I  can’t 
believe — about  that  pack.  Alan  say  it 
isn’t  so!” 

Her  bewildered  misery  tugged  at 
Alan.  He  wanted  to  comfort  her  with 
some  lie.  But  he  dared  not  build  up 
any  hope,  for  he  knew  it  would  only 
prove  a  tragic  disappointment  to  her 
in  the  end. 

“Joyce,  we’ve  got  to  believe.  The 
pack  is  there.  No  use  going  over  to  see 
if  it  is.  Larry  and  I  made  no  mistake. 
We  mustn’t  blind  ourselves  to  the 
truth.” 


Calmer  now,  a  little  contrite  for  her 
stinging  reproaches,  Joyce  was  all  in¬ 
tent  on  finding  some  explanation  that 
would  clear  her  father. 

She  suggested  eagerly:  “Don’t  you 
think  those  furs  might  have  got  there 

some  way  besides — besides . Alan! 

Don’t  you  see  ? — that  pack  was  plant¬ 
ed  there!  Those  men  knew  you’d  find 
it,  and  stop,  and  investigate,  and  ar¬ 
rest  my  dad!  That  would  give  them 
time  and  chance  to  escape - ” 

As  gently  as  he  could,  Alan  inter¬ 
rupted  her.  “No,  Joyce.  Your  dad 
wasn’t  framed.  Larry  and  I  talked 
that  possibility  over.  If  those  men 
had  reasoned  as  you  suggest,  they’d 
have  put  the  furs  in  a  conspicuous  place 
where  we’d  have  been  sure  to  find 
them.  But  Larry’s  discovery  was  pure 
accident.  The  pack  wasn’t  planted. 
Let’s  not  delude  ourselves.” 

He  saw  she  was  still  clinging  to  her 
belief;  and  because  he  must  prepare 
her  for  the  inevitable  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  he  added: 

“Joyce,  let’s  try  to  look  at  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  others  will  see  it.  Your 
father  is  absent,  and  has  been  for  four 
days,  just  at  this  particular  time. 
There  is  the  question  of  these  bandits 
being  strangers  and  yet  getting  about 
this  country  so  well.  There’s  the  fact 
that  he  was  bitter  against  the  big  com¬ 
panies  and  probably  was  tempted  to 
retaliate  against  them  in  the  only  way 
in  his  power.  And,  Joyce  there’s  the 
bale  of  furs;  that  evidence  alone  is 
enough  to  prove  a  connection . ” 

Joyce  listened  to  him  piling  up  the 
evidence,  but  the  entire  staggering  to¬ 
tal  did  not  sway  her.  Against  it  she 
set  all  she  knew  of  her  father’s  nature. 
In  her  whole  life  she  had  never  seen 
him  enter  a  penny  of  false  debt  against 
the  most  ignorant  Indian,  or  deviate  a 
hair’s  breadth  from  his  word  of  honor. 
He  even  went  beyond  mere  honesty  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Many 
a  time  in  winter  when  starvation 
caught  the  thriftless  bands,  she  had 
seen  him  give  lavishly,  losing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars,  even  though  he  knew 
that  when  spring  came  and  they  were 
du  plein  ventre  again,  they  would 
sneak  their  peltry  to  one  of  the  big 
companies  and  snicker  in  their  lousy 
deer-skin  tokas  at  making  a  fool  of 
Trader  MacMillan.  She  often  had 
thought  that  the  only  person  in  the 
world  her  dad  had  ever  wronged  was 
himself.  Though  he  had  been  drinking 
heavily  and  taking  up  with  none-too- 
unwilling  Indian  women,  it  seemed  con¬ 
trary  to  his  whole  nature  to  plot  with 
bandits,  to  gang  with  murderers. 

She  simply  could  not  believe  him 
guilty  of  this  crime.  But  from  Alan’s 
words.  “As  others  will  see  it,”  she 
realized  that  her  opinion  was  of  utter¬ 
ly  no  consequence.  It  would  be  blown 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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How  to  Get  a  Crop  Loan 


Consider  Limitations  before  Asking  Federal  Aid 


THERE  is  intense  interest  all  over 
A.  A.  territory  in  the  plans  which 
are  now  under  way  by  which  some 
federal  money  may  be  made  available 
as  loans  for  putting  in  crops  this 
spring.  To  partially  answer  this  prob¬ 
lem  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
available  $50,000,000  for  farm  loans. 
We  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
there  are  certain  strings  attached  to 
the  loan.  Here  are  a  few  of  them:  No 
loan  to  any  individual  shall  be  more 
than  $400;  no  loan  will  be  made  to 
anybody  who  did  not  operate  a  farm  in 
1931;  and  no  loan  will  be  made  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  a  means  of  livelihood 
other  than  farming.  Loans  to  purchase 
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WGY  Features 

Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at 
12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
(Dally  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40):  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Servica 
(Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 
at  12:30)— Tues.,  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  at 
12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55): 

Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs 
Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Lifei Sat.  at  12:45) 

MONDAY— March  21 

12:25 — WGY  Milk  Problem  Forum 

(Every  day  during  the  week  at  this 
hour). 

12:40 — N.Y.S,  College  Extension  Specialist. 

TUESDAY— March  22 

12:35— “What  Farm  Women  Want,”  (Country¬ 
side  Talk)  Ray  F.  Pollard. 

12:45 — "Seven  Years  Later,”  F.  R.  Smith, 
Manager,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm 
Bureau, 

WEDNESDAY— March  23 

12:35 — “Foreign  Bodies  in  Farm  Animals,”  Dr. 

J.  K,  Bosshart,  N.  Y.  State  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medical  Society. 

12:45 — “The  Moth  and  the  Flame.”  L.  S. 
Caple,  Manager,  Kural  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Rochester  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 

THURSDAY— March  24 

12:35 — “The  Marketing  Work  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,”  H. 
Deane  Phillips,  Director,  N.  Y.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets, 

12:45 — “Farming  at  Home  and  Abroad."  Al¬ 
bert  ICurdt,  Manager,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Farm  Bureau. 

FRIDAY— March  25 

12:35 — "Financing  Good  Rural  Schools,”  Dr. 

D.  A.  Simpson,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept  of  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

12:45 — “The  Light  you  Live  By.”  Miss  Ann 
Summers,  Rural  Service  Depts.,  Niagara 
Hudson  System. 

SATURDAY— March  26  c\ 

12:17— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Maple  Sugar  ]) 
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Marketing — E. 
State  Leader). 


L.  Ingalls,  Vermont 
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fertilizer  will  be  made  only  in  those 
counties  where  its  use  is  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  even  then  the  entire  amount  loaned 
per  acre  will  be  not  over  $6.00  except 
for  truck  crops,  including  potatoes,  on 
which  the  maximum  rate  is  $20.00  an 
acre.  Loans  will  not  exceed  $4.00  per 
acre  to  purchase  materials  for  spray¬ 
ing  and  dusting  truck  crops,  and  not 
over  $25.00  an  acre  for  fertilizing, 
spraying,  and  dusting  materials  for 
bearing  fruit  trees  and  vineyards. 

Those  getting  loans  will  give  a  prom¬ 
issory  note,  payable  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  or  before  November  30, 
1932,  with  interest  at  5%  per  cent. 
There  will  also  be  a  lien  on  the  crop 
to  insure  payment  of  the  loan. 

The  procedure  varies  somewhat  with 
different  states.  It  is  our  understand¬ 
ing  that  loans  will  not  be  available  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  because  laws 
there  do  not  enable  the  Government  to 
get  a  lien  on  the  crop  to  guarantee 
payment.  In  New  York,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island  the  laws  require  that  a  crop 
must  be  planted  and  growing  before  a 
crop  mortgage  can  be  secured.  Conse¬ 
quently,  applicants  must  sign  a  promise 
to  give  such  a  crop  mortgage  after  the 
crop  is  growing.  Crop  mortgages  will 
be  required  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey  and  Vermont. 

in  New  York  State,  application 
blanks  and  forms  may  be  secured  from 
county  agents  and  probably  the  same 
will  be  true  in  other  states.  However, 
applications  for  loans  can  be  made  in 
A.  A.  territory  direct  to  the  Farm  and 
keed  Loan  office,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  although 
these  loans  will  have  to  be  passed  upon 
by  county  committees,  probably  of 


three  persons,  which  at  this  writing 
have  not  been  appointed. 

Applications  for  loans  must  be  made 
before  April  30.  The  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  putting  out  several  pam¬ 
phlets  giving  complete  information  on 
the  loans.  One  is  Form  No.  8  on  “How 
Can  I  Get  a  Crop  Production  Loan?” 
and  the  other  one  is  Form  No.  1,  “Reg¬ 
ulations  Relative  to  Loans  for  Crop 
Production  During  the  Year  1932.”  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  these  sent  to  any 
subscriber  on  request. 

Lest  we  give  our  readers  too  much 
hope,  we  want  to  point  out  a  few  facts; 
first,  that  preference  in  making  loans 
is  to  be  to  farmers  who  suffered  from 
crop  failure  in  1931,  and  that  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  sections  where 
farmers  are  not  able  to  get  other 
means  of  credit. 

We  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
loans  must  be  repaid  with  interest. 
Therefore,  everyone  who  gets  the  loan 
must  be  sure  that  his  conditions  are 
such  that  it  will  pay  him  to  get  this 
money. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the 
good  this  money  will  do.  If  we  arbi¬ 
trarily  assume  that  a  million  dollars 
may  be  available  to  each  state,  that 
would  mean  in  New  York  State,  as¬ 
suming  that  each  person  gets  the  max¬ 
imum  of  $400  that  2500  farmers  in  the 
State  could  get  loans.  Undoubtedly 
many  more  than  this  number  will  feel 
that  they  need  money  to  help  put  in 
their  crops  this  spring. 


Shall  Farming  Be  Run  by 
Big  Business? 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 
spring  tooth  harrow.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  farms  which  do  not  operate 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  make  it  wise 
to  purchase  a  tractor  or  a  grain  binder. 
So  too,  only  occasional  farmers  can  af¬ 
ford  to  own  their  own  threshing  ma¬ 
chine — convenient  and  desirable  as  this 
may  be.  There  is  a  lot  of  equipment  of 
various  kinds  that  the  individual  owner 
of  a  hundred  acre  farm  can  hardly  hope 
to  own,  that  might  be  a  very  wise  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  Associated  farms  of 
say  one  thousand  acres.  Still  I  do  not 
believe  the  advantage  is  great  enough 
to  make  the  difference  between  succsss 
and  failure.  I  feel  that  community  and 
neighbor-to-neighbor  cooperation  ought 
to  be  able  to  secure  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  individual  ownership. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  about  the 
hundred-acre  farmer  is  that  he  is  such 
a  hardy  perennial  and  so  wonderfully 
tough  to  kill.  The  individual  farmer 
has  a  flexibility  in  time  of  distress  that 
no  corporation  can  possibly  possess.  If 
our  farming  were  carried  on  by  cor¬ 
poration  organizations  with  standard¬ 
ized  methods,  the  last  two  years  would 
have  put  every  one  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  But  the  individual 
farmer  doesn’t  take  depression  that 
way.  He  is  bound  to  live  through 
till  better-times — or  in  any  case — 
if  worst  comes  to  worst — and  the 
world  should  disappear  (as  it  will  not) 
in  an  economic  cataclysm— the  last 
man  left  alive  will  be  a  farmer. 

Human  Values  Important 

One  thing  more.  The  real  reason  why 
I  am  inclined  to  see  red  when  corpora¬ 
tion  farming  is  mentioned  is  because 
that  the  idea  prates  concerning  effic¬ 
iency  and  economy  but  forgets  the 
precious  values  of  life.  It  has  been  said 
— perhaps  sometimes  with  pride — that 
corporations  have  no  soul.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  freely  admitted  that  farming  has 
made  no  millionaires.  But  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  taken  vast  satisfaction  in 
remembering  that  our  farm  people  are 
our  best  and  most  numerous  example 
of  our  great  middle  class  who  know 
neither  riches  nor  poverty,  but  who  do 
their  own  thinking  and  live  their  own 
lives.  I  once  knew  a  University  Pro¬ 
fessor — a  man  of  ideals  and  dreams  and 
visions  who  would  sometimes  literally 
curse  “specialization.”  In  like  manner, 
I  am  inclined  to  rail  against  that  over¬ 
worked  word  “efficiency.”  Certainly  I 
do  not  want  agricultural  efficiency  if  it 
must  be  purchased  by  the  bringing  in 
of  corporation  methods  and  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  that  great  multitude  of  farm 
proprietors— of  whom  I  am  one. 
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American  Agriculturist  is  now  publishing  editions  for  twelve  separate 
zones  as  designated  by  the  map  above.  Advertising  space  may  be  pur¬ 
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week  throughout  the  year,  and  because  of  its  prestige  as  a  farm  mag¬ 
azine  over  a  long  period  of  years,  is  sure  to  gain  for  an  advertiser  an 
excellent  acceptance  for  his  goods  or  services. 
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Utilizing  Bread  Scraps 

* This  Reader  Tells  How  Uninspiring  Left-Overs  May  Be  Changed  Into  Desirable  Dishes 


NO  matter  how  carefully  we  cut  the 
loaf,  no  matter  how  much  we  in¬ 
sist  that  the  children  eat  their  crusts, 
bread  scraps  will  accumulate.  We  tire 
of  bread  pudding  and  we  can’t  eat 
dressing  every  day,  so  we  must  find 
other  ways  of  utilizing  those  leftover 
bits  of  bread. 

One  woman,  who  makes  a  small  in¬ 
come  stretch  a  long  way  by  ingenious¬ 
ly  making  the  most  of  what  she  has, 
dries  her  bread  scraps,  crushes  them 
fine  with  a  rolling  pin  or  food  chopper, 
then  stores  them  in  a  covered  tin.  She 
uses  them  instead  of  cracker  crumbs 
in  her  scallops.  She  dips  chops  and 
chicken  in  them,  first,  of  course,  dip¬ 
ping  the  meat  in  beaten  eggs.  She  also 
uses  them  together  with  chopped 
meat  and  beaten  eggs  for  stuf¬ 
fing  tomatoes  and  green  peppers.  Then, 
too,  they  may  be  combined  with  chop- 


NO.  B5305X  comes  stamped'  on  soft  all- 
wool  white  crepe  cashmere.  Delicate 
shades  of  lustrous  boil-proof  embroidery 
flosses  are  included  for  the  easy  embroid¬ 
er jf  stitches  required.  Lesson  chart  also 
is  included.  Price  85c.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. 

ped  meat  in  croquettes,  meat  loaf,  etc. 
Also,  there  are  various  puddings  and 
miscellaneous  dishes  in  which  they  are 
palatable. 

Another  thrifty  woman  disposes  of 
her  leftover  bread  by  making  it  into 
what  she  calls  bread  pancakes.  She 
soaks  the  bread  over-night  allowing 
two  cups  of  sour  milk  to  each  cup  of 
dry  bread.  Next  morning  she  stirs  in¬ 
to  this  mixture  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  tablespoonful  of  corn  syrup,  one 
egg,  and  enough  flour  to  make  of  the 
ordinary  consistency  of  pancake  bat¬ 
ter.  To  each  cupful  of  flour  she  adds 
a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  She 
beats  the  mixture  thoroughly,  then 
fries  in  the  usual  manner,  and  serves 
her  cakes  with  butter  and  pulverized 
sugar  or  syrup. 

The  French,  who  are  world-famous 
for  their  thrift,  utilize  their  bread 
scraps  by  adding  them  to  their  pot  au 
feu, — the  soup-pot  boiling  away  con¬ 
stantly  and  absorbing  all  edible  bits 
and  leftovers.  Stale  bread  is  also  cut 
into  tiny  cubes  which  are  either  toasted 
or  fried  to  a  delicate  brown  in  butter 
and  served  with  soup  as  we  serve 
crackers.  Then  there  is  French  toast- 
under  various  names  made  in  many 
lands.  This  is  a  splendid  way  of  making 
the  most  of  stale  slices  of  bread.  Beat 
an  egg.  To  this  add  one  fourth  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  milk.  Stir  well. 
Into  this  mixture  dip  bread,  a  slice  at 
a  time.  Let  surplus  liquid  drip  off,  and 
fry  to  a  nice  brown  in  butter,  lard,  or 
other  shortening.  Sprinkle  generously 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon. 

The  Germans  make  use  of  their  dry 
bread  in  various  ways.  Krimselich,  de¬ 
lightful  individual  fried  bread  pud¬ 
dings,  are  made  as  follows  Soak  bread 
in  water  till  soft.  Press  out  all  liquid. 
To  each  cupful  of  bread  add  one  half 
cup  sugar,  one  well  beaten  egg,  one 
fourth  cup  of  milk  one  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cinnamon  or  other  flavoring, 
one  half  cup  raisins,  and  enough  flour 


to  make  of  a  stiff  consistency  to  drop 
by  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat.  One  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  should  be 
added  to  each  cup  of  flour  used.  Fry 
till  nicely  browned  on  both  sides  and 
serve  hot  or  cold  with  stewed  or  can¬ 
ned  fruit  or  any  pudding  sauce  desired. 

Knoedelich  are  German  bread  dum¬ 
plings.  To  a  cupful  of  soaked,  pressed 
out  bread,  add,  one  minced  onion  which 
has  been  cooked  in  one  tablespoonful 
of  fat,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  enough 
flour  to  make  of  so  stiff  a  consistency 
that  the  mixture  can  be  rolled  into 
half-inch  balls  with  the  hands,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  sifted 
into  each  cup  of  flour  used.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  before  mealtime  drop 
these  dumplings  into  the  boiling  soup 
or  gravy  with  which  they  are  to  be 
eaten.  Cover  the  kettle  tightly  and 
boil  without  uncovering  for  twenty 
minutes. 

Not  only  bread  scraps  but  stale  cake 
bits,  cakes  that  are  “failures,”  etc,  can 
often  be  used  in  recipes  to  advantage. 
Last  fall  a  neighbor  of  mine  had  quite 
an  interesting  experience  with  a  batch 
of  doughnuts.  To  be  exact,  it  was 
rather  disappointing  at  first  for  her 
doughnuts  had  absorbed  much  of  the 
lard  in  which  they  were  fried,  and 
needless  to  say  were  practically  in¬ 
edible. 

“Look  at  my  doughnuts,”  she  wailed, 
to  a  friend  who  had  dropped  in,”  the 
whole  batch  is  wasted.” 

“Why  wasted?”  inquired  the  caller; 
“You  can  soak  them  till  thoroughly 
soft  in  milk  or  water.  Add  sugar,  about 


Shorts  with  Fitted  Yoke 


UNDERWEAR  PATTERN  NO.  2692 
provides  the  practical  shorts  which  are 
much  favored  by  the  younger  set  because 
the  fitted  yoke  and  inverted  pin  tucks  as¬ 
sure  perfect  fit.  The  pantie  legs  are  not 
too  full,  but  are  just  short  arid  comfort¬ 
able.  Made  of  batiste,  dainty  prints,  flow¬ 
ered  voile ,  crepe  de  chine  or  crepe  satin, 
such  a  garment  would  be  most  acceptable 
indeed.  The  pattern  may  be  had  in  sizes 
24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inches 
waist  measure.  Size  30  requires  1%  yards 
of  39-inch  material.  PRICE,  15c. 


a  cup  to  every  four  cups  of  doughnuts. 
Add  enough  flour  to  make  a  regular 
cookie  batter,  allowing  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder  to  each  cup  of 
flour.  Flavor  with  vanilla  or  other  ex¬ 
tract,  roll  out,  and  bake  as  usual.”  The 
batch  of  "wasted”  doughnuts  made  two 
batches  of  excellent  cookies.  Some 
bakeries,  I  am  told,  take  back  their 
stale  bread  from  retailers,  grind  it  fine 
and  utilize  it  in  various  bakery  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  dark  cookies.  Why  not? 
The  bread  is  absolutely  wholesome, 
only  dry.  It  might  be  well  to  say  here 
that  before  one  uses  stale  bread  it 
should  be  examined  carefully  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  free  from  mold. 


Phone  Book  Cover 

AN  extremely  poster-like  number  is 
M579,  a  phone  book  cover  of  black 
with  flower  designs  in  gay  but  harmon¬ 
izing  tones  of  yellow,  orange  and  jade 
green.  A  heavy  black  oilcloth  that 


gives  the  appearance  of  patent  leather 
is  to  be  decorated  with  brilliant  glue-on 
appliques  of  the  above  mentioned 
colors.  Matching  floss  is  included  to 
blanket  stitch  top  and  bottom  edges 
together  with  complete  instructions  for 
making  into  a  mighty  clever  cover  for 
the  telephone  book. 

Size  M579A  at  40  cents  is  for  the 
city  directory  and  is  about  9  by  11 
inches.  Number  M579B  at  30  cents  fits 
a  book  6 1/2  by  9*4  inches,  usually  used 
in  smaller  towns. 

Either  could  be  cut  down  to  fit  other 
sized  books,  if  these  are  not  the  regu¬ 
lation  sizes  used  in  your  locality,  as  the 
design  part  does  not  continue  to  the 
edge  any  way.  Ample  background  ma¬ 
terial  is  allowed  to  fold  back  inside, 
thus 'making  a  pocket  into  which  the 
phone  book  cover  slips. 

M579A  Cover  and  Appliques  40  cents. 
M579B  Cover  and  Appliques  30  cents. 


How  Mary  Earns  Money 

(it1  ROM  the  age  of  twelve,  Mary’s 
r  special  hobby  has  been  sewing; 
often  an  expensive  ready-made  dress 
that  had  seen  its  best  days  was  given 
to  Mary  by  one  of  her  family  to  be 
used  as  she  saw  fit.  From  these  old 
dresses  Mary  made  others  that  looked 
handsomer  than  they  did  when  new. 
She  became  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
fitting  and  making  over  dresses,  and 
determined  that  her  hobby  should  be 
a  money  winner.  Mary  put  an  ad  in 
the  local  paper  “A  Hospital  for  Old 
Dresses,  operated  on,  and  stitches 
taken.  Reasonable  prices  for  work.” 
This  ad  brought  a  flood  of  orders,  and 
her  business  started  in  the  next  day 
with  five  customers.  She  does  her  work 
at  home,  and  has  added  a  juvenile  de¬ 
partment  to  her  business,  as  so  many 
mothers  wanted  their  best  old  gar¬ 
ments  made  over  for  their  children.  So 
her  hobby  was  a  winner,  and  Mary 
found  a  pleasant,  healthful  and  honest 
road  to  extra  money  through  her  start¬ 
ing  “A  Hospital  for  Old  Dresses.”  This 
is  a  good  scheme  for  making  money  at 
home  and  I  thought  perhaps  some  one 
might  be  interested  or  helped. 

— Mrs.  A.  P.  T. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  changes  in 
flower  borders  or  shrub  plantings. 


These  plans  can  be  worked  out  on 
paper  and  the  materials  ordered  for 
early  spring  planting. 

*  *  * 

A  small  thermos  bottle  in  the  school 
child’s  lunch  provides  the  daily  hot  dish 
so  necessary  to  his  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  cold  weather. 

*  *  * 

AVERY  helpful  bulletin  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  called,  “Furniture — Its  Selec¬ 
tion  and  Use.”  Many  authoritative 
sources  have  been  drawn  upon  to  fill 
this  useful  volume  and  it  will  be  of 
service  to  the  home  buyer  who  wants 
to  understand  the  different  woods  used 
in  furniture,  the  merits  and  desirability 
of  each,  the  methods  of  joining  and 
constructing  furniture,  upholstering, 
the  various  period  styles,  how  to  repair 
and  care  for  furniture  and  so  on.  Single 
copies  to  the  public  will  be  supplied  at 
20  cents  per  copy.  Send  orders  enclos¬ 
ing  money  order  (not  stamps)  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Smart  Spring  Style 


and  lovely  in  design.  The  new  skirt  has  a 
charming  fullness  derived  through  a  plait¬ 
ed  treatment  on  the  side,  while  the  Eton 
jacket  is  strictly  in  the  season’s  mode. 
Sheer  woolen  in  light  navy  blue  with  plain 
flat  crepe  in  yellow,  made  the  original 
dress.  For  summer  wear  it  may  be  made 
in  wash  silk  or  wide-wale  pique  for  the 
dress,  and  plain  flat  crepe  or  wool  jersey 
for  the  jacket.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38,  and  40-inches 
bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  for  skirt  and  jacket  with  1  yard 
of  35-inch  material  for  waist.  PRICE  15c- 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  addition¬ 
al  for  copy  of  our  new  spring  fashion 
catalogue.  Address  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


■i 


American  Agriculturist,  March  19,  1932 

Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 


Another  Busy  Mother  Writes  How  She  Keeps  in  Love  with  Life 


RECENTLY  a  Comer  reader  who 
signed  herself  “A  Buisy  Mother” 
asked  other  Comer  readers  to  send 
suggestions  which  would  help  her  to 
budget  her  time.  Many  letters  from 
other  busy  mothers  have  come  in  and 
here  is  one  of  them.  Unfortunately, 
the  writer  of  this  very  fine  letter  did 
not  sign  her  name;  I  hope  she  sees  her 
letter  in  print  and  will  let  us  know  who 
of  our  friends  took  the  trouble  to>  pass 
along  experiences  of  hers  which,  no 
doubt,  will  prove  helpful  to  that  other 
mother  who  asked  for  help. 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

With  what  a  “fellow-feelin’  ”  I  read 
in  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  the  note  from 
A  Busy  Mother!  Since  I  have  only  two 
babies,  I  suppose  I  have  really  only  a 
vague  conception  of  just  how  busy 
she  is,  but  I  should  like  to  pass  on  to 
her  a  few  ideas  that  have  helped  to 


The  charm  of  silhouettes  has  never  lost 
its  appeal  and  we  are  offering  them  here 
in  an  unusual  new  way. 

The  medallion  pillows  are  10  inches 
square  and  we  supply  the  black  rayon 
satin  for  the  front  and  back,  ivory  sateen 
ellipses  gold  braid  and  silhouettes  of 
George  and  Martha  Washington. 

These  are  extremely  showy,  yet  formal 
and  entirely  new  in  art  craft.  All  materials 
except  the  stuffing ,  may  be  ordered  as 
number  M801  for  George  and  M802  for 
Martha  or  the  pair  is  M800X  at  a  special 
price  for  two  at  one  address.  M802  Martha 
Washington  Pillow,  all  materials  and  ap¬ 
plique  60c.  M801  George  Washington  Pil¬ 
low,  all  materials  and  appliques  60c. 
M800X  Both  pillows  $1.00. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist ,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  7. 

keep  me  in  love  with  life  and  with  my 
husband  and  little  boys. 

In  planning  a  time  budget  for  a  busy 
young  mother,  I  sing  praises  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  arrangement,  and  organization, 
rather  than  a  hard  and  fast  schedule. 
The  three  meals  a  day  and  the  babies’ 
schedules,  (of  courge,  babies  must  have 
them!)  form  the  skeleton  of  a  day’s 
routine;  but  since  so  many  things  hap¬ 
pen  to  upset  a  rigid  schedule  in  which 
every  duty  has  been  “pigeon-holed,”  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  saves  mental  wear 
and  tear  not  to  set  one’s  heart  on  al¬ 
ways  doing  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time. 

But,  to  return  to  my  “theme  song” — 
simplicity,  arrangement  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  budget  time 
wisely  without  those  three  major  pol¬ 
icies.  To  illustrate  on  the  point  of 
simplicity,  there  is  the  matter  of  meals. 
Meals  should  be,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
same  for  the  whole  family.  Baked  po¬ 
tatoes,  creamed  carrots,  tapioca  pud¬ 
ding,  etc.,  are  delicious  food;  and  any 
man  who  has  fathered  a  family  of 
young  children  (especially  if  he  can¬ 
not  afford  help  for  his  wife)  ought  to 
he  willing  to  forego  pie  for  a  few 
years.  Any  woman  who  is  regularly 
preparing  pie  for  her  husband  and 
other  foods  for  the  children  cannot 
budget  her  time  well,  for  she  is  spend¬ 
ing  too  large  a  proportion  of  her  day 
on  the  making  of  meals. 

The  matter  of  simplicity  affects  al¬ 
so  how  much  time  a  pother  has  to  al¬ 
low  in  her  budget  for  cleaning  and  for 
ironing,  if  the  decoration  of  the  house 
is  kept  simple,  cleaning  is  an  easy 
rnatter.  Of  course,  no  one  in  the  year 
1932  harbors  “tidies”  and  bric-a-brac, 


but  there  are  other  things  which 
lengthen  the  cleaning  process — such  as 
a  mantel  full  of  photographs.  If  your 
aesthetic  nature  demands  (as  mine 
does)  a  candle  or  two  on  the  home 
horizon,  curtains  at  the  windows  and 
a  tablecloth,  there  is  no  need  to  sacri¬ 
fice  them,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  avoid  clutter  of  any  kind. 
And  about  that  ironing — “God  made 
His  winds  to  blow,”  and  aren’t  sheets, 
towels,  underwear,  etc.,  wonderfully 
fresh  when  they  have  been  folded  up 
right  off  the  line?  And  isn’t  a  baby 
napping  in  a  carriage  just  as  healthy 
happy,  yes,  and  beautiful,  in  a  clean 
little  sleeper  as  in  a  starched,  ironed 
dress  ? 

Arrangement  of  equipment  is  tre¬ 
mendously  important.  There  should  be 
a  planned  place  for  everything — plann¬ 
ed  with  reference  to  where  and  how 
often  it  is  used.  Countless  minutes 
can  be  pared  off  many  an  item  on  that 
time  budget  if  you  have  thought 
through  your  problems  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  And,  speaking  of  equipment — 
every  mother  needs,  and  can  certain¬ 
ly  have  since  it  costs  less  than  a  dol¬ 
lar,  a  kitchen  stool  high  enough  to  al¬ 
low  her  to  work  comfortably  at  sink, 
ironing  board,  etc.  It  is  no  fiction  of 
shoe  advertising  that  “tired  feet  can 
wreck  a  happy  home.” 

The  third  thing  is  organization  of 
work.  As  a  motto  for  a  busy  mother 
the  time-honored  “One  thing  at  a  time” 
impresses  me  not  at  all.  It  is  often 
possible  to  group  work  to  a  distinct 
advantage.  For  example,  if  I  plan  to 
make  a  pudding  for  dinner,  I  put  the 
water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  double 
boiler  on  to  heat  when  I  sit  down  to 
breakfast.  By  the  time  I  have  finished 
eating,  the  water  is  boiling  and  the 
milk  can  be  put  in  the  top  of  the  boiler 
to  scald.  While  that  is  in  process,  I 
clear  my  table  and  start  my  dishes. 
When  the  pudding  is  done,  I  make  the 
younger  baby’s  formula — meanwhile 
pecking  away  at  my  dishwashing 
while  the  milk  is  heating  and  bottles 
boiling.  When  all  these  things  are  fin¬ 
ished,  I  complete  the  job  at  the  sink 
and  am  able  to  leave  it  clean,  instead 
of  stacked  with  utensils  from  my 
cooking  operations. 

And,  the  last  thing  I’d  like  to  say  is 


this:  Busy  Mother,  do  make  time  if 
you  haven’t  already  done  so,  to  study 
some  of  the  excellent  matter  one  can 
have  for  the  asking  on  child  guidance. 
The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  at  Washington,  will 
send  to  anyone  who  requests  it  a  book¬ 
let  called  “Are  You  Training  Your 
Child  To  Be  Happy?”  It  contains  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  in  a  nutshell!  Help 
in  understanding  and  training  your 
children  will  lighten  your  load  im¬ 
measurably. 

Sincerely  Yours, 
Another  Busy  Mother 


Gay  Zoo  Towels 

IF  YOU  have  not  yet  fallen  for  the 
decorative  possibilities  of  funny  mod¬ 
ernistic  animals,  this  Gay  Zoo  group 
will  surely  sell  the  bill.  And  if  you  be 


already  addicted,  you  will  still  hail  this 
delightful  trio  as  a  find.  With  their 
utter  disregard  for  outline,  they  really 
are  the  cleverest  yet! 

We  stamp  them  on  three  pure  linen 
towels  of  assorted  pastel  tints.  These 
are  cut  12  inches  wide  by  18  inches 
long  which  makes  a  very  useable  size. 
They  may  be  bought  singly  as  No. 
M356T  for  tiger,  M356G  for  giraffe,  or 
M356Z  for  zebra  at  30  cents  each  for 
the  stamped  linen  and  boilproof  black 
sixstrand  to  embroider.  We  send  yellow 
unless  otherwise  specified  on  single  or- 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 


away  like  a  wisp  of  smoke  at  the  first 
blast  of  the  Law. 


As  Alan  finished  his  reluctant  in¬ 
dictment,  her  resolve  hardened . 

She  was  going  to  fight  for  her  father 
and  defend  him  with  every  weapon  in 
her  power. 

One  way  shot  into  her  mind.  Her 
proud  head  dropped  a  little,  and  she 
asked  hesitantly:  “Alan,  do  you  have 
to  arrest  him?  Only  you  and  Mr. 
Younge  and  I  know  about  these  furs 
being  here.  If  you  could — if  we  could 
someway  cover  it  up - ” 

She  checked  the  plea.  She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  put  Alan  in  so  fearful 
a  dilemma.  Looking  up,  she  met  his 
gaze  squarely  again.  “No,  I  can’t,  I 
won’t  ask  that  of  you.  I’d  never  ask 
that.”  In  another  moment  she  added, 
“You  said  there  was  something  I  could 
help  you  with,  Alan.” 

“Yes,  there  is,”  He  chose  his  words 
very  carefully.  “The  question  with  me, 
Joyce,  is  this:  How  deeply  is  your 
father  involved?  I  can’t  think  he’d 
go  the  whole  length  with  these  band¬ 
its.  I  can’t  think  he’d  countenance 
murder  or  even  so  brazen  a  robbery  as 
these  men  staged.  Perhaps  they  de¬ 
luded  him  about  their  intentions.  If 
they’re  caught,  they’re  going  to  lie  and 
throw  as  much  of  the  blame  on  him 
as  they  can.  But  if  I  can  have  the 
truth  as  working  basis,  I  can  nail  their 
lies.  We  can’t  hope  to  save  him  from 
a  penalty,  but  we  maybe  can  save  him 
from  the — the  worst.” 

Joyce  blanched  at  the  last  word,  at 
the  specter  it  aroused.  Her  father 


stood  charged  with  murder.  In  her 
heart  the  Law  suddenly  became  a 
tangible  and  fearsome  thing.  How 
mighty  its  power,  how  inexorable  its 
grip,  how  terrible  its  slow  ponderous 
will,  like  a  mountain  moving!  Into  her 
thoughts  flitted  a  memory  of  a  time 
in  faraway  Ontario  when  she  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  hammering  of  a  scaffold 
going  up.  A  man  was  to  be  hanged 
there.  The  incident  had  impressed  her 
then;  she  had  heard  that  dreadful 
hammering  for  days  afterwards;  and 
now  the  memory  of  it  terrified  her. 

Alan  went  on:  “You  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  the  truth  from  him 
than  I  do,  Joyce.  He’d  suspect  me  if 
I  tried  to  talk  to  him.  But  with  you 
he’d  be  more  frank  and  open.  When 
he  comes  in,  won’t  you  try  to  find  out 
what  you  can?” 

“Shall  I  tell  him  you  discovered  the 
furs,  Alan?” 

“I  wouldn’t.  Not  yet.  He’d  probably 
try  to  escape.  He’d  become  an  out¬ 
law.  He  can’t  escape;  and  to  try  it 
would  merely  be  damning  himself 
doubly  in  the  opinion  of  a  jury.” 

“You  mean  I’m  to  watch  him  and 
gather  what  hints  I  can,  perhaps  ask 
questions  that  seem  innocent?” 

“That’s  exactly  it,  Joyce.  Exactly 
what  I  meant.  If  you’ll  do  that  for 

me,  if  you’ll  help  me  that  much . 

Joyce  don’t  you  see  why  I  told  you 
this?  Don’t  you  see  it’s  because  I’m 
going  to  stick  with  you?  I  won’t  see 
your  dad  railroaded.  I’ll  help  to  the 
limit  I  can — because  he’s  your  father.” 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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ders,  but  on  the  group  of  three,  No. 
M356C  at  75  cents,  colors  come  as¬ 
sorted. 

Since  the  Gay  Zoo  designs  are  so  un¬ 
usual  you  may  want  to  use  them  in 
many  places,  on  pillow  slips,  little  boy 
suits  or  other  places  for  children.  We 
have  therefore  made  perforated  pat¬ 
terns  which  may  be  used  many  times 
for  stamping  offered  as  No.  M356P  at 
30  cents  for  the  group  of  three. 

M356T  Towel  Stamped,  Tiger . 30c 

M356Z  Towel  Stamped,  Zebra . 30c 

M356G  Towel  Stamped,  Giraffe.  .  .  .30c 

M356C  Group  of  three . 75c 

M356P  Perforated  Pattern  of  three .  30c 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


World’sTallest  Hotel -46  Stories  High 

Leonabd  Hicks,  Managing  Director 


MORRISON  HOTEL 

Madison  and  Clark  Streets 

CHICAGO 


PAPER  YOU! 

RHOME 

You  can  paperthe  aver- 
age  room  with  high-  ■■ 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper  IK 
for  as  little  as  90  cents —  fl| 
by  buying  direct  at  low- 
est  wholesale  prices.  K 

Send  for  big  free  cats-  ^ 

log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artist1 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  w 

PENN  WALL  PAF 
Dept.  76  Phi 

90', 

A 

Does  Your  Mirror  Reflect 
Rough  Pimptg  Skin? 

TITinKA 

And  Have  a  Clear  Skin! 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address  :  "Caticara,”  Dept.  8B,  Malden,  Mass. 


MOSS  ROSES 


3  tor 

$1.55 


Red,  Pink  or  White — Esqulsite  old-time 
favorites.  Strong  2-yr.  Plants  that  will 
bloom  this  summer.  Single  Plant.  75  cts.  3  Plants, 
$1.55.  Prepaid.  Order  today.  Free  Catalog.  49th  Year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  241,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


98 

W  m  V  To  Paper 

We  Pay  Postage 
Send  for  bigr  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


A 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


Natural  Gas  in  A. A.  Territory 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY:  QUALITY,  PURITY,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Clover,  60  lbs.  $4.50.  Buckwheat  $3.60.  Mixed 
$3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ORCIIARDISTS,  attention:  Strong  swarms,  for  sale 
or  rent.  Prices  reasonable.  HONEY  GARDENS. 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$1000-DOWN  gets  farm  250  acres,  livestock,  tools, 
crops,  tractor,  easy  terms.  Write  Free  list  other  farms 
for  sale.  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


150-ACRE.  30-COW  DAIRY  Farm,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.  1%  miles  community  advantages,  good 
schools  and  markets.  Electric  power  line  on  farm. 
Nearby  lake,  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing.  Telephone. 
Milk  truck  and  mail  service.  86  acres  fertile  tillag'e, 
56  acres  creek-watered  pasture,  8  acres  fuelwood.  At¬ 
tractive  12-room  house,  piped  water,  furnace.  Three 
barns,  concrete  stable,  other  buildings.  All  necessary 
repairs  recently  made.  Priced  low  at  $8,000.  Investigate 
long-term,  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG  FARMS— Boarding  house  farm, 
aged  owner  sacrificing  at  less  than  half  former  price: 
148  acres,  large  cement  swimming  pool  50x70  cost 
$3,000;  big  12-room  house,  bathroom  and  electricity; 
second  house.  7  bedrooms,  large  dining  room,  3  bunga¬ 
lows,  one  5  rooms  for  help:  good  farm  land,  few  minutes 
walk  lake,  handy  town.  A  wonder  at  $7000  with  $2000 
down  and  complete  furniture,  farm  tools  included:  pic¬ 
ture  pg  52  Strouts  catalog  1000  bargains.  Write  today. 
Copy  Free.  ST  ROUT  AGENCY.  255-R  Fourth  Ave.. 
N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  EXCHANGE 


SMALL  FARM— Exchange  for  6  family  house  in  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.  J.  Big  bargain.  Price  $8,500.  Mortgage  $6,000, 
UPHOLSTERER,  233  East  97  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED— The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  27th  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school 
Is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN  22  wants  steady  work  on  dairy  farm. 
Good  habits.  References.  GILBERT  SALISBURY,  Gen. 
Del.,  Lansingburg,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  age  31  desires  farm  work.  Good 
people  more  important  than  wages.  Have  references. 
H.  WEBBER,  Y.M.C.A.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  PEERLESS  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Leip- 
sic,  O.  want  reliable  party  in  each  locality  to  take 
orders  for  Peerless  Accredited  Chicks.  Liberal  commis¬ 
sion  allowed,  no  capital  necessary,  write  for  particulars. 


EDUCATIONAL 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN — Trained  Auto  mechanics  earn 
$40  to  $100  a  week.  Learn  in  a  Few  weeks.  Write  for 
big  Free  Book  and  Special  Low  Tuition  offer. 
McSWEENEY  SCHOOL,  Dept.  A-42-3,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  14x4  $20.  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  14x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — TIME  COUNTS  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book.  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to 
proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  registered  patent 
attorney,  738  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE— A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  fuU  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  W.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS— Beautiful  colored  il¬ 
lustrated  designs,  guaranteed  stick  to  tin.  Selling  helps. 
Maple  price  lists.  Sample  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt. 


ATTRACTIVE  MAPLE  LABELS— 35c  per  100  post¬ 
paid.  Samples  free.  PRINTERS,  Nicholville,  N.  Y. 


100  EXCELLENT  ENVELOPES— 3%x6%,  with  name, 
address  only,  50c  postpaid.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney, 
Vt. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  Cards,  Business  name 
and  address  printed  postpaid  35c.  BOYLE,  Kellogg  St,., 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— small  lots,  small  prices,  200  envelopes, 
200  noteheads,  both  $2.00  postpaid.  A.  ECCLESVON, 
329  Blandina  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY' 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


TOBACCO 


GOLD  LEAF — GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Old,  sweet.  Chewing,  5  lbs 
90c;  10-$1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10-$1.20.  Pipe  free 
Pay  Postmaster.  FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield 
Ky. 


SMOKING,  10  lbs.,  $1.00.  Chewing  10,  $1.25 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


TWENTY  CHEWING  TWIST  $1.00.  Twenty  sacks 
smoking  $1.00.  Postpaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  M-10, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


MILD  SMOKING,  5  lbs.  70c;  10  lbs.  $1.25,  Chewing 
5  lbs.  $1.00,  20  Twist  $1.00.  Silk  socks  free  with  each 
order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S619,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Handpicked  chewing  25  pounds  $3.75;  10,  $1.75; 

5,  $1.00.  Mild  fancy  smoking  25  pounds  $3.00;  10,  $1.40; 
5,  75c.  Seconds  8c.  MURDOCK  PLANTATIONS,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10,  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  received.  FORD 
FARMS,  'S-lll,  Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  VERY  BEST— Chewing  or  smoking 
10  lbs.  $2.00;  Box  of  cigars  free,  pay  when  received 
KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"GENUINE  W.  A.  WOOD  and  Adriance  repairs" 
HOOSICK  FALLS  IMPLT.  CO..  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


"TREE-RIPENED"  Florida  Oranges;  sweet,  juicy, 
full-flavored.  Full  standard  half-bushel,  $1.00  with 
order,  express  charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


MATTRESSES — Cotton  mattresses,  any  size  3.95. 
50  lb.  Felt  mattresses,  Imperial  edge,  8.75.  We  pay 
freight.  BESSER’S  FURNITURE  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SHOES.  Womens,  childrens.  Brand  new.  Sell  or 
trade.  BOX  432,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


market  outlet  for  gas  at  the  time  the 
Commission  hearing  was  closed  was 
through  the  lines  of  the  Belmont-Quad- 
rangle  Drilling  Corporation.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  an  eight-inch  line  some  6V2 
miles  long,  extending  from  a  point 
just  west  of  Wayne  village,  easterly  to 
the  transmission  line  of  the  Home  Gas 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Gas  &  Electric  System.  Branch,  or 
gathering  lines  have  been  extended 
from  this  field  line  to  the  various  wells 
owned  by  the  company  and  those 
which  it  operates  under  contracts. 

This  company  sells  gas  under  con¬ 
tract  to  the  Home  Gas  Company, 
which  in  turn  sells  it  to  the  City  of 
Elmira  and  to  other  municipalities  in 
southern  New  York.  The  Belmont 
Quadrangle  Drilling  Corporation  also 
has  a  contract  with  the  Iroquois  Gas 
Corporation  for  the  delivery  of  one 
billion  cubic  feet  of  sweet  gas  per  year 
at  30c  per  thousand  cubic  feet  at  the 
western  end  of  the  field.  To  receive 
this  gas  the  Iroquois  Company  has 
constructed  an  8”  line  forty  miles  long 
leading  from  the  Village  of  Wayne 
westwardly  through  Dansville  to  its 
old  lines  in  Livingston  County.  Deliv¬ 
eries  are  now  being  made  under  this 
contract. 

Gas  Must  Have  a  Market 

In  the  Tioga  field  at  the  present 
time  the  Lycoming  Company  has  no 
outlet  for  its  gas,  although  it  has  in¬ 
stalled  gathering  lines  connecting  its 
various  wells.  A  subsidiary  company, 
the  New  York  State  Natural  Gas  Cor¬ 
poration  has,  however,  secured  rights 
of  way  and  is  actively  constructing  a 
20”  transmission  line  from  the  Tioga 
field  northerly  across  the  state  line, 
past  the  cities  of  Ithaca  and  Cortland, 
to  Syracuse.  The  Lycoming  interests 
have  also  closed  contracts  with  the 
Syracuse  Lighting  Company  for  the 
sale  of  gas  to  that  company.  Since  this 
company  is  one  of  the  distributing 
companies  of  the  Niagara-Hudson  sys¬ 
tem  it  would  be  possible,  by  construct¬ 
ing  comparatively  short  links  between 
existing  lines,  to  convey  and  sell  gas 
to  other  large  industrial  cities  extend¬ 
ing  east  as  far  as  Albany  and  Troy. 

Owners  of  wells  outside  of  the  above 
companies  who  are  dominating  inter¬ 
ests  in  their  respective  fields  will  either 
be  obliged  to  sell  their  gas  to  these 
companies  or  to  construct  transmission 
lines  of  their  own  to  municipalities  or 
distributing  companies  which  requires 
local  consents  and  money  for  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  obvious  that  an  outlet  to 
market  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
gas  business. 

Paying  the  Bill 

No  doubt  many  consumers  have 
gained  the  impression  that  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  gas  is  available  and 
that  gas  ought  therefore  to  be  cheap; 
but  we  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  first  cost  of  gas  in  the  well  is  but 
a  small  part  of  what  the  consumer 
must  pay.  It  is  impossible  to  say  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  cost  to  any  given  group 
of  consumers  should  be  because  costs 
vary  with  each  situation.  We  do  know, 
that  such  costs  include  (1)  leaseholds, 
well  drilling  and  development  of  the 
field;  (2)  transmission  line,  rights  of 
way  and  construction;  (3)  the  distri¬ 
bution  system  in  the  municipality  be¬ 
ing  supplied. 

The  cost  of  drilling  a  natural  gas 
well  is  dependent  upon  many  factors. 
In  the  Wayne-Dundee  field  such  aver¬ 
age  costs  run  from  $6200  per  well  in 
the  Wayne  area  to  $8100  in  the  Dundee 
area.  In  the  Tioga  field  the  estimated 
average  cost  of  producing  wells,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  dry  holes,  varies 
from  approximately  $25,000  to  $28,000 
per  well,  and  may  even  exceed  these 
figures  if  the  percentage  of  dry  holes 
to  producing  wells  is  as  large  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  investment  in 
wells,  etc.,  must  of  course  be  amortiz¬ 
ed  over. their  useful  life  and  affects  the 
cost  of  gas  produced. 

Costs  of  gathering  lines  and  trans¬ 
mission  lines  of  various  sizes  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  conditions  in  each 
case,  such  as  the  weight  of  the  pipe 
used,  pressures  to  be  carried,  character 
of  the  country  through  which  they 
pass,  etc.  Costs  for  certain  8  inch  lines 


laid  in  the  last  few  years  vary  from 
approximately  $5,000  to  $8,000  per 
mile.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  20 
inch  line  now  being  constructed  from 
the  Tioga  field  to  Syracuse  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000  per  mile.  These  costs 
very  from  $30  to  $205  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  daily  capacity  for  a  100 
mile  line  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  pipe  required. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  great 
variations  in  the  prices  paid  by  drill¬ 
ing  companies  to  different  independent 
producers  for  natural  gas  purchased 
in  the  field.  Likewise  the  prices  paid 
by  distributing  companies  to  produc¬ 
ing  and  transportation  companies  for 
gas  varies  with  conditions.  Naturally 
the  rates  charged  by  various  distribut¬ 
ing  companies  must  vary  partly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  above  cost  factors. 

Amount  of  Gas  Used 

The  total  amount  of  gas  used  in 
1930  in  New  York  State,  according  to 
data  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  was: 

By  domestic  consumers,  17,004,000,- 
000  cu.  ft. ;  By  industrial  consumers, 
1,987,000,000  cu.  ft.;  Exported,  111,- 
000,000  cu.  ft.  Of  this  amount  of  gas 
used  9,624,000,000  cubic  feet  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York  State  in  1930,  and 
9,478,000,000  cubic  feet  was  received 
from  Pennsylvania. 

With  this  enormous  consumption  of 
gas  it  is  clear  that  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  natural  gas,  even  including  the 
newly  developed  fields,  is  insufficient 
to  supply  these  total  annual  demands 
for  any  considerable  period.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  suggests  that  natural 
gas  be  mixed  with  artificial  gas  so  as 
to  supplement  the  supply  and  make  it 
last  longer,  and  to  avoid  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  large  investments  in  artificial 
gas  plants  in  many  cities. 

Too  much  must  not  be  expected  from 
natural  gas.  There  is  not  enough  for 
everybody,  nor  forever.  How  long  this 
new  supply  will  last  depends  upon  how 
rapidly  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  fields. 
Nor  should  consumers  expect  too  much 
in  the  way  of  cheap  gas  for  the  costs 
of  leaseholders,  of  drilling  wells,  and 
transporting  and  distributing  gas,  are 
considerable.  What  consumers  should 
be  entitled  to  expect,  however,  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  of  gas  with  little  or  no  in¬ 
crease  in  prices. 


Rats 

Plans  are  under  way  whereby  at 
least  25  New  York  State  counties  will 
make  a  concentrated  drive  to  rid  farms 
of  rats,  which  according  to  the  best 
authority,  eat  $2.00  worth  of  feed  a 
year  per  rat.  The  idea  is  to  put  out 
poison  baits  containing  red  squill  which 
is  not  normally  harmful  to  other  ani¬ 
mals  and  to  do  this  all  at  the  same 
time.  Frequently,  when  rats  are  pois¬ 
oned,  it  merely  drives  those  that  are 
not  killed  to  another  farm,  where, 
with  natural  increases,  they  soon  build 
up  their  numbers.  April  7  has  been 
set  as  the  day  of  the  big  feed. 


It  is  better  to  store  silage  for  sum¬ 
mer  feeding  in  a  silo  of  small  diameter. 


$10,000  **£££?* 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  ^ ^  No  Dues  or 

Only  JLv«  jr  IT  Assessment.* 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  lianas,  feet  or  eyesight.  Mam 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pair 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  mam 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex 
elusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don  ' 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accidem 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Name - - - - 

P.  O. - - 

Age _ State - — - - — 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 
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Free  Lot  Bait  Again 


SAVINGS  Are  Welcome 
This  Year! 

Last  year,  several  thousand  farmers 
took  advantage  of  GUARDIAN’S 
PARTICIPATING  PLAN  by  in¬ 
suring  their  cars  and  trucks  in  this 

New  York  State  Stock  Casualty  Co. 

They  saved  GOOD  MONEY,  in  the 
form  of  immediate  cash  reductions  in 
their  premiums.  At  the  same  time, 
they  had  all  the  advantages  of 
NATION-WIDE  SERVICE  when 
they  toured. 

THIS  YEAR 

Your  Savings  Are  Greater 

From  $3.40  to  $14.20,  depending  on 
make  and  size  of  your  car  or  truck. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  in  your 
locality,  write  us  for  his  name  and 
address. 

Guard  ia^^asualty 

Gdmrany 


OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President.  Home  Office :  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HE  free  lot  racket  comes  to  the 
surface  about  every  so  often.  Re¬ 
cently  three  people  connected  with  the 
Long  Island  Building  &  Developing 
Company,  New  York  City,  were  arrest¬ 
ed  and  released  in  $2,500  bail  each  at 
Nassau  County,  following  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  District  Attorney  Edwards  of 
Nassau  County. 

According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  this  con¬ 
cern  inserted  advertisements  in  for¬ 
eign  language  papers,  offering  a  free 
lot  to  the  writer  of  the  best  letter  on 
“Why  I  would  like  to  live  on  Long  Is¬ 
land.”  The  lots  were  only  ten  feet  wide 
and  is  charged  that  in  many  cases 
additional  land  was  sold  at  a  price 
high  enough  to  give  a  handsome  pro¬ 
fit  on  the  entire  area.  Frequently,  too, 
there  was  a  charge  varying  from  $10 
to  $35,  for  the  transfer  of  the  ten  foot 
lot  which  possibly  was  more  than  the 
lot  was  worth. 

This  merely  confirms  our  belief  so 
often  stated  that  free  lots  are  just 
plain  bait  which  is  handed  out  in  hope 
of  hooking  .a  sucker. 


A  Poor  Kind  of  Advertising 

“Last  October  a  man  came  to  my  place 
from  the  General  Dry  Battery  Distribu¬ 
tors,  17613  Detroit  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  was  to  furnish  me  with  5,000 
printed  cards,  posters  and  samples  of 
flashlights  and  lanterns.  When  a  customer 
had  traded  to  the  amount  of  $5.00  he  was 
to  receive  and  send  50  cards  in  to  the 
company  with  60  cents.  He  was  to  receive 
six  dry  cells  and  a  flashlight  lantern  free. 
When  25  per  cent  of  the  cards  were  sent 
in  they  were  to  redeem  them  and  send 
me  the  money.  A  good  number  of  the  cells 
and  lanterns  came  alright.  Then  they  be¬ 
gan  to  send  the  orders  back,  some  were 
told  they  would  have  to  go  before  a 
notary  and  swear  they  had  made  the 
purchase.  Then  after  three  weeks  time 
some  had  to  send  return  postage  to  get 
their  money  order  back  or  lose  their 
money.  These  letters  were  marked — Re¬ 
fused  unopened,  not  taken  from  office. 

“They  agreed  to  have  my  products 


printed  on  cards  and  posters,  they  did  not 
do  so.  Instead  they  had  their  own  ad  on 
them.  My  customers  have  quit  sending 
the  cards  for  fear  they  will  lose  the 
money  or  have  to  send  return  postage  to 
get  it  back.  I  have  handed  out  about  4,000 
cards  which  I  should  receive  $4.50  per 
thousand.  They  have  sent  no  money  and 
will  not  acknowledge  the  orders  when 
they  are  sent  in. 

“I  was  to  pay  and  did  pay  $4.50  per 
thousand  for  the  cards.  They  do  not  re¬ 
deem  the  cards  or  send  the  orders  as  per 
agreement.  They  have  acted  crooked  all 
the  way  through.  Can  you  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  about  this  company?” 

This  letter  is  self-explanatory  and 
there  is  little  we  can  add  to  the  case. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  small  concerns 
in  rural  districts  will  get  better  re¬ 
turns  for  their  money  by  advertising 
in  their  local  paper  than  they  will  by 
sending  money  away  to  concerns  of 
this  sort.  Agents  have  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  things  sound  very  alluring,  but 
sometimes  they  do  not  “pan  out”  as 
well  as  might  be  expected.  When  you 
spend  money  with  your  local  paper 
you  at  least  know  what  you  are 
getting. 


Not  Dead— Now  in  Jail 

Last  spring  we  received  a  complaint 
from  a  subscriber  who  claimed  that 
Eugent  Prastoro  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
owed  him  money  for  farm '  produce 
shipped  and  we  were  informed  that  this 
claim  as  well  as  several  others  was  to 
be  paid  off  on  the  installment  plan. 
Sometime  later  we  had  a  letter  from  a 
lawyer  saying  that  Mr.  Prastoro  had 
died  and  that  endeavor  was  being  made 
to  collect  from  his  estate. 

Apparently  this  closed  the  matter 
until  recently  when  we  had  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  the  effect 
that  Prastoro  was  not  dead;  that  he 
has  been  located  in  New  York,  extra- 
dieted  to  New  Jersey  and  was  now  in 
the  State  prison  where  he  will  serve 


his  sentence  of  two  years.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  help  the  subscriber  to 
get  back  his  money,  but  it  may  dis¬ 
courage  other  gentlemen  who  have 
similar  plans  to  get  milk  and  other 
produce  without  paying  for  it. 


Oliver  Bohld  in  South  Boston,  Mass. 

We  were  informed  that  this  man  is 
offering  some  kind  of  lessons  on  how 
to  become  a  marine  officer  for  the 
price  of  ten  cents.  We  are  inclined 
to  question  the  value  which  a  person 
might  receive  from  such  a  pamphlet. 


WEEKLY  BENEFITS  OR  DEATH  INDEMNITIES 


Paid  to  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  Who  Had  Insurance 
Service  Offered  Through  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company 


Paid  Subscribers  to  February  1,  1932. ...$270,934.88 
Paid  Subscribers  during  February .  4,124.62 


$275,059.50 


Frank  Runkus,  E.  Granby,  Conn .  $  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Margaret  Lavine,  Malone,  N.  Y .  17.50 

Struck  by  auto — back  injured 


45.00 


Martin  Hoffman,  R.F.D.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Accident — Bruised  knee  and  torn  ligaments 

Nicholas  Greico,  R.2,  Adams  Center,  N.  Y.  5.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — contusions  of  face 


Mendie  Henkin,  Woodbridge,  Conn. .  64.28 

Wagon  overturned — contusion  of  chest 
Mabel  S.  Wells,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. .  ..  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruises  and  strains 

Victor  Stapelis,  Rush,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  elbow 

Jerry  Colby,  Lowell,  Mass .  60.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

John  Pritchard,  White  Lake,  New  York .  30.00 

Run  over  by  auto — cuts  on  legs,  and  face 

Charlotte  Pratt,  Hop  Bottom,  Pa .  30  00 

Auto  collision — contusions  of  face 

Harvey  Stoltz,  Sanborn,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg 

W.  A.  Scott,  R.7,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y .  5.00 

Accident — lacerated  scalp 

J.  A.  Cooper,  R.l,  Sussex,  N.  J.  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — ribs  fractured 
John  Williams,  Old  Mystic,  Conn.  .  10.00 

Accident — cut  face 

Amedee  Duti.le,  R.2,  Laconia,  N.  H.  50.00 

Auto  collision — bruises  and  other  injuries 
N.  A.  McConnell,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Train  struck  truck — fractured  leg 

Lael  Kinch,  Monticello,  N.  Y . .  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

Eliza  Ketchum,  R.2,  Union,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  knee 

F.  C.  Koch,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y.  .  110.00 

Auto  accident — strain  and  infection 

Frank  Roach,  Stephentown,  N.  Y .  .  17.86 

Accident — bruises 

Emma  Baczensky.  Coram,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Accident — leg  injured 

H.  K.  Hansen,  Mansfield  Depot,  Conn .  17.14 

Accident — fractured  ribs,  contusions 

Mary  Weidright,  Dalton,  N.  Y. . 225.00 

Accident — fractured  ribs  and  leg 

Jerry  Frego,  Norfolk,  N.  Y.  .  25.00 

Accident — shoulder  and  back  injured 

John  Urban,  Aquebague.  N.  Y . 30.00 

Accident — fractured  legs 

E.  W.  Gruner,  Stafford,  N.  Y.  .  25.00 

Accident — injuries 


Jesse  Cook,  R.F.D.,  Sharon,  N.  Y. .  20.00 

Auto  accident — arm  and  elbow  injured 
Minnie  Tuthill,  Deposit,  N.  Y.  .  40.00 

Auto  collision — concussion  of  brain  and 
cut  scalp 

Elma  McKee,  Newfane,  N.  Y .  .  130.00 

Auto  accident — concussion  of  brain  and 
injuries 

Ray  Dermont,  R.3,  Gowanda,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Accident — shoulder  injured 

Albert  Collins,  N.  Spencer,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Accident — Contusions  of  face 

Agnes  Jones,  Dayton,  N.  Y. .  ...  15.00 

Accident — sprained  ankle 

Eugene  Orr,  R.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  130.00 

Accident — fracture  of  arm  bones 
Peter  McDonough,  Holmdel,  N.  J.  22.86 

Accident— lacerations  of  scalp 

Nellie  Black.  Newbury,  N.  H.  .  4.28 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 
Olin  Darling,  Est.,  Sodus,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

L.  R.  Hall,  R.No.3,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  95.71 

Truck  accident— fractured  collarbone 

Roscoe  Beebe,  Theresa,  N.  Y. .  11.43 

Struck  by  auto— strain  and  contusions 

C.  M.  Grist,  R.2,  Woodhull,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Farm  accident — sprained  ankle  and  back 

Leslie  Shafer.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  .  64.28 

Auto  accident— fractured  elbow 

Ida  Weiss,  Roscoe,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Homer  Hornbeak,  Accord,  N.  Y.  .  110.00 

Accident — finger,  ribs  and  knee,  injured 

Dr.  F.  S.  Gray,  Plymouth,  N.  H .  64.28 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

Sarah  Elstoch,  R.2,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  collision — knee,  abdomen  and  back 
injured 

E.  Manning  Est.,  Mansfield  Center,  Conn .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Elmer  Jenkins,  Clyde,  N.  Y. .  10.00 

Accident— back  injured 


File  Your  Claims  Now 

ALL  persons  having  claims  against 
the  .  following  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  should  file  a  statement  of  their 
claims  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  at  Albany  im¬ 
mediately,  as  these  companies  have 
gone  out  of  business: — 

Jacobs  &  Berkowitz,  115  West  Av¬ 
enue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Wallabout  Produce  Exchange,  Inc., 
346  Washington  Street,  New  York 
City. 

W.  J.  &  H.  Davenport,  370  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  New  York  City. 


No  Reply 

Two  years  ago  I  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Marvel  Poultry  Farm,  of 
Georgetown,  Delaware,  to  trade  maple 
syrup  for  baby  chicks.  Last  year  I'  did 
the  same  thing,  or,  at  least  I  sent  them 
ten  gallons  of  syrup,  and  asked  them  to 
send  the  chicks  later,  which,  however, 
they  have  never  done  although  I  have 
written  them  several  times. 

UP  to  date  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  reply  from  the  Marvel 
Poultry  Farm.  Our  subscriber  writes 
that  he  recently  received  a  price  list 
from  them,  indicating  that  they  are 
still  in  business. 


Is  This  Misleading? 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nautical  Academy  of  Washington, 
D.  C.? 

E  recently  have  received  a  news 
note  from  this  concern  which  they 
asked  us  to  publish.  Before  doing  so 
we  decided  to  investigate  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  it  appears  that  this  concern  is  not 
actually  located  at  Washington  but 
that  it  is  a  mailing  address  from  which 
mail  is  forwarded  to  a  man  named 


More  About  Clothes 

“On  December  29,  an  agent  called  who 
was  selling  samples  for  men’s  suits  and 
overcoats.  The  man  said  he  was  from  the 
DuPlex  Clothing  Company  of  New  York 
City  and  his  name  is  signed  T.  Degnan. 
We  gave  him  an  order,  but  have  heard 
nothing  from  him  since.  Since  then  we 
have  learned  that  an  neighbor  gave  an 
order  and  received  a  suit  of  cheap  ma¬ 
terial,  not  at  all  like  the  sample  they 
showed.  They  returned  it  and  heard  noth¬ 
ing  more  from  them.  Our  deposit  was 
$6.50.” 

E  have  had  three  complaints  from 
subscribers  about  the  DuPlex 
Clothing  Company.  We  have  written 
numerous  letters  on  these,  but  so  far 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  adjust¬ 
ment  satisfactory  to  our  subscribers. 
We  did  secure  a  replacement  on  one 
order  from  a  subscriber.  In  reply  our 
subscriber  wrote  us  saying  that  the 
suit  received  by  him  was  a  perfect  joke 
of  a  suit. 


Sign  Your  Letters 

“Have  received  from  my  local  bank  a 
paper  to  fill  out  or  rather  a  number  of 
questions  to  answer,  such  as  what  pro¬ 
perty  I  have  and  what  stock  and  if  I 
have  any  mortgages  or  notes.  The  paper 
is  called  the  Farm  Credit  Statement, 
suggested  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
fill  out  this  paper?” — J.  D. 

You  are  not  legally  required  to  fill 
out  this  blank.  However,  a  bank  is  en¬ 
titled  to  ask  for  a  credit  statement  be¬ 
fore  loaning  money,  therefore,  if  you 
should  want  to  borrow  money  from 
this  bank,  I  think  filling  out  the  credit 
statement  will  help  you. 

Editor's  Note — The  above  letter 
came  to  us  unsigned.  Ordinarily  we 
can  not  answer  such  inquiries.  Enclose 
xoith  your  inquiry  a  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope  and  we  will  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions  by  mail. 


To  date  3237  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  have  received 
indemnity  from  our  insurance  service. 


THE  TIRE 


THAT  TAUGHT  THRIFT 


TO  MILLIONS 


GUM-DIPPED  CORDS 


The  Firestone  patented  Gum-Dipping 
process  transforms  the  cotton  cords 
into  a  strong,  tough,  sinewy  unit. 
Liquid  rubber  penetrates  every  cord 
and  coats  every  fiber,guarding  against 
interna!  friction  and  heat,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  strength  of  the  cord  body, 
and  giving  longer  tire  life. 

Two  Extra  Cord  plies 
Under  the  Tread 


This  is  a  patented  construction, and  the 
two  extra  cord  plies  are  so  placed  that 
you  get  56%  stronger  bond  between 
tread  and  cord  body,  and  26%  great¬ 
er  protection  against  punctures  and 
blowouts.  It  sets  a  new  standard  for 
tire  performance  on  high  speed  cars. 

QUIET,  SAFE,  LONG-WEAR¬ 
ING  NON-SKID  TREAD 


Extra  Values:  This  is  your  positive 

guarantee  when  you  buy  Firestone  products.  For, 
Firestone  concentrate  their  entire  world-wide  re¬ 
sources  in  building  complete  lines  of  quality  tires, 
tubes,  batteries,  brake  lining,  spark  plugs  and 
accessories  for  sale  through  Firestone  Service 
Stores  and  Service  Dealers. 


Firestone  do  not  manufacture  tires  under 
special  brand  names  for  mail  order  houses  and 
others  to  distribute.  Special  brand  tires  are  made 
without  the  manufacturer’s  name.  They  are  sold 
without  his  guarantee  or  responsibility  for  service. 

Firestone  manufacture  complete  lines  of  tires 
for  their  Service  Stores  and  Service  Dealers.  Each 
line  is  designated  by  tread  design  and  name.  The 
quality  and  construction  of  each  Firestone  line 
excel  that  of  special  brand  mail  order  tires  sold 
at  the  same  prices. 

Firestone  Oldfield  Type  tires  are  made  with 
the  construction  features  of  Gum-Dipping — Two 
Extra  Cord  Plies  Under  the  Tread — and  Quiet, 
Safe,  Long-Wearing  Non-Skid  Tread. 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  in  your 
community.  He  will  show  you  sections  cut  from 
Firestone  Tires,  special  brand  mail  order  tires, 
and  others.  See  the  Extra  Values  you  get  in  Fire¬ 
stone  Tires  at  prices  no  higher  than  special  brand 
tires. 


Tough,  thick  rubber  specially  com¬ 
pounded  for  long,  slow  wear.  Effec¬ 
tive  non-skid  gives  greater  traction 
and  safe,  quiet  performance. 


Tirtstone 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

4.40-21 . . 

$4.79 

$9.30 

4.50-20 . . 

5.35 

10.38 

4.50-21 . 

5.43 

10.54 

4.75-19 . - 

6.33 

12.32 

5.00-19 . . 

6.65 

12.90 

5.25-18 . . 

7.53 

14.60 

5.25-21. . 

8.15 

15.82 

6.00-19  H.D. 

10.85 

21.04 

6.50-19  H.D. 

12.30 

23.86 

7.00-20  H.D. 

14.65 

28.42 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Tire$tone 

SENTINEL  TYPE 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

4.40-21 . 

4.50- 20 . . 

4.50- 21 . 

l#*© 

®  9  •  ®  •  O 

<6 

$7.66 

8.34 

8.46 

9.94 

10.46 

12.86 

4.75-19 . . 

5.00-19 . . 

5.25-21 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Tire$fottt 

COURIER  TYPE 

4.40-21 _ 

4.50-21.. . 

j  SOxSVz  CL.... 

$3.63 

3.98 

3.57 

$7.04 

7.74 

6.92 

Tirt$fotte 

OLDFIELD  TYPE  TRUCK  &  BUS 

TIRE  SIZE 
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’  Has  Weather  Really  Changed  ? 

. Interesting  Letters  from  Readers  Give  Examples  Both  Ways 


EDITOR'S  Note — One  of  the  most  interesting 
lot  of  letters  we  have  received  in  a  long  time 
came  in  answer  to  our  little  contest  “Has  the 
Weather  Really  Changed?”  As  many  letters 
as  we  had  room  for  are  printed  this  week. 
We  are  sorry  we  could  not  print  all  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  ones,  but  we  want  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thank  all  of  those  who  contributed. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  letters 
maintain  that  the  weather  has  changed,  we 
must  agree  with  the  scientists  and  with  those 
who  have  kept  records  for  many  years,  that 
there  has  been  no  permanent  change.  The 
present  winter •  furnishes  a  good  example.  Just 
as  we  conclude  that  it  has  broken  all  records 
for  warm  weather,  along  comes  a  terrible  bliz¬ 
zard  like  the  recent  one  and  knocks  our  con¬ 
clusions  into  a  cocked  hat! 

The  only  possible  exception  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  no  permanent  change  is 
that  there  may  have  been  some  effect  on  the 
weather  from  the  cutting  off  of  our  timber. 
Certainly  the  woods  have  a  tendency  to  hold 
snow  and  moisture,  and,  therefore,  probably 
have  prevented  the  many  variable  changes  in 
weather  from  which  we  now  suffer. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  earth’s  crust  is  grad¬ 
ually  cooling,  and  over  a  peinod  of  a  million 
years,  or  such  a  small  matter,  the  climate  may 
be  changing  to  lower  temperatures.  But,  per- 
s  o  n  a  1 1  y,  we  have 
enough  to  worry  about 
over  what  is  going  to 
happen  during  the  next 
five  years  without  get¬ 
ting  greatly  excited 
over  what  may  be  go¬ 
ing  on  a  million  years 
from  now!  Here  are  the 
letters  : 


YOUR  editorial 

as  to  weather 

conditions  noted 

and  I  for  one 

do  not  think  there  is 

any  change,  but  cer- 

t  a  i  n  circumstances 

connected  with  things 

serve  to  impress  them 

on  our  minds,  maybe 

this  was  the  case  in 

regard  to  the  blizzard 

of  ’88 ;  as  for  me  this 

occurred  seven  vears 
•/ 

before  my  advent  to 
the  States. 

Take,  for  instance, 
this  case  :  my  grand¬ 
father  in  England  al¬ 
ways  alluded  to  the 
summer  of  1826  as 
the  dry  summer,  and 
though  he  lived  to  be 
oast  80  he  never  men¬ 


tioned  any  other,  being  twelve  years  old  at  stack  during  the  storm.  I  also  remember  the 
the  time  and  having  it  duly  impressed  upon  thermometer  at  35  degrees  below  zero  on 
his  mind  by  older  people  commenting  the  15th  of  March  the  same  winter.  An- 
upon  it.  other  fellow  and  I  drove  to  town  that  day, 

In  Virginia  I  have  seen  ice  nearly  one-  ten  miles  and  a  half,  with  a  load  of  oats, 
half  inch  thick  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  Yet  the  winter  before  that  was  compara- 


I  have  also  picked  ripe  watermelons  from 
green  vines  as  late  as  Thanksgiving.  In 
North  Dakota  where  they  have  real  winters, 
in  1896  it  froze  solid  the  21st  of  October, 
and  early  in  November  the  thermometers 
were  down  to  25  degrees  and  30  degrees 
below  zero.  On  Thanksgiving  there  was  a 
howling  blizzard.  I  remember  that  friends 
of  mine,  a  boy  and  girl  who  worked  in  a 
candy  factory  and  who  lived  on  the  out 


tively  mild  for  that  country. 

The  editor  says  that  snow  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  was  not  unusual  25  years  ago.  We 
don’t  need  to  go  that  far  back.  Fourteen 
years  ago  last  spring  we  moved  to  New 
York  State,  and  the  following  Thanksgiving 
was  celebrated  with  the  wind  howling  and 
the  snow  flying  outdoors.  The  next  morning 
the  milk  team  was  wallowing  up  the  hill 
with  the  snow  halfway  up  their  sides  and 


skirts  of  town,  walked  home  together,  the  following  spring  it  snowed  nearly  a  foot 


When  they  reached  the  girl’s  house,  she 
begged  the  lad  to  stay  but  he  would  not. 
The  next  day  his  frozen  body  was  found 
against  a  hay  stack. 


and  a  half  the  10th  of  April.  This  was  my 
first  winter  here,  so  it  was  impressed  on  my 
memory.  I  have  recalled  it  a  good  many 
times  to  others,  but  the  only  one  who  re- 


That  winter  I  saw  nice  big  hogs  standing  members  it  is  the  mailman.  The  following 
out  in  the  snow,  frozen  stiff,  having  drifted  winter  was  extremely  mild  with  practically 
away  from  the  covering  of  a  large  straw  no  sleighing.  I  think  it  is  only  a  year  or  two 

since  we  read  of  that 
school  disaster  up 
around  Malone  when 
lives  were  lost.  Tt 
would  not  surprise 
me  to  see  a  real  win¬ 
ter  again,  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  just  right. 
Tn  the  meantime,  why 
worry?  My  exper¬ 
ience  is  that  a  hard 
winter  starts  early 
and  is  generally  long, 
while  a  mild  winter 
starts  late  and  disap¬ 
pears  early. — M.H.S., 
Southern  Tier  New 
York. 

*  *  * 


A  Story  of  a 

Great  Storm 

WOULD  say  that 
the  weather  has 
changed,  consider- 


my  own 
I  was  a 


Does  this  look  like  a  mild  winter?  Here  is  a  bus,  which,  in  the  recent  blizzard, 
crashed  into  a  car,  which  you  can  just  see  almost  buried  in  the  snow.  Hundreds  of 
buses  and  cars  were  snow-bound  for  two  or  three  days  before  they  could  be  dug  out  and 
at  least  one  train  got  stuck  in  a  snow  drift  where  it  stayed  all  night. 


ably,  from 
observation 
young  man  when  the 
blizzard  of  March  12, 
1888,  came  down  on 
a  little  hamlet  at  the 
( Cont’d  on  Page  x  D 
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Gold  Medal  Winner 


Gets  Big 
Surprise 

CERTIFIED  SEED  GROWER  .  .  . 
Mr.  E.  A.  Weeks,  well-known 
potato  grower  of  Locke,  Cay¬ 
uga  Co.,  who  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  fertilizer  test  last  year. 


WHO  in  Cayuga  County  doesn’t  know  of  E.  A.  Weeks?  What 
farmer  hasn’t  heard  of  his  seed  potatoes?  In  1928  and  1929, 
Mr.  Weeks  was  one  of  ten  farmers  awarded  a  gold  medal  as  a 
"Premier  Grower”  by  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club. 

These  facts  make  Mr.  Week’s  experience  last  year  all  the  more 
interesting.  He  found  out  something  about  fertilizer  that  may 
help  hundreds  of  other  farmers  make  more  money  this  year. 

Mr.  Weeks  always  used  a  certain  good  fertilizer  on  his  potatoes, 
but  last  year  he  heard  so  much  about  AGRICO  that  he  decided  to 
try  it.  He  didn’t  expect  there  would  be  much  difference,  but  he 
wanted  to  be  sure. 


What  happened?  Well,  here’s  his  own  letter  telling  the  results: 

"I  got  a  half-ton  of  Agrico  for  Potatoes,  5-8-7,  and  used  it 
alongside  another  brand  of  5-10-5.  I  was  very  careful  to  see 
that  each  plot  received  the  same  seed,  the  same  care  in  planting, 
and  the  same  cultivation.  Both  plots  were  planted  the  same  day 
and  received  equal  applications  of  fertilizer — half-ton  per  acre.  A 
careful  check  of  results  showed  that  the  plot  fertilized  with  Agrico 
produced  275  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared  with  230  bushels  per 
acre  from  the  5-10-5.  The  use  of  Agrico  meant  45  bushels  more 
per  acre.  Had  I  used  Agrico  on  all  my  15  acres,  the  extra  yield 
would  have  paid  my  entire  fertilizer  bill  and  given  me  a  surplus! 
for  profit  besides.” 

Imagine  what  a  pleasant  surprise  that  test  was  to  Mr.  Weeks! 
Reports  like  this  are  coming  in  from 
hundreds  of  farmers.  What  AGRICO 
did  for  them  it  can  do  for  you.  But 
you  must  give  it  a  chance.  Remember, 

AGRICO  contains  extra  plant  foods 
that  mean  bigger  yields  and  better 
quality.  And  there’s  a  brand  of 
AGRICO  made  for  each  crop. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  FERTILIZER  with  the  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 


Send  No  Money — C.  O.  D. — Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

AT.T,  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500— 63c  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFT0N,  GA. 


CO  n  Reliable  Georgia  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  Our  hardy.  iieM  grown 
plants  will  stand  the  cold  and  mature  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  home  grown  plants.  Jersey  and  Charlestown  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre. 
Bermuda  Onions.  500-65c;  1000-$l;  5000-$4.50;  10,000- 
$7.50.  Catalog  of  other  plants  free.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


Tomato  Plants 


from  Certified  Seed,  Marglobe, 
Donnie  Best.  Baltimore,  J.T.D. 
500-75C,  $1.00-1000.  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  500-$l.00.  1000-$l.75.  Cabbage  Plants: 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  500-65c,  1000-90C,  5000-$3.75. 
Prompt  Shipment  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red, 
Mammouth.  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  A.  SONS.  BOX  85.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


STRAWBERRIES 

n  $  \T  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
f  fk  J  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  i  *  *  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


„ J  Tomato  and  Plante  New  Crop’  field 
LcrililcO  Cabbage  1  lallla,  grown,  large  well 

rooted  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre  85c,  1000; 
5000,  $3. :  Baltimore,  Break  O’Day,  Marglobe,  Earleana, 
Bonnie  Best  Tomatoes,  SI.,  1000;  10,000  tip,  90c. 

J.  S.  BURGESS  &  C0„  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA. 


Certified  Seed  PotatoesS1]rsSctr^oS 

by  the  college  as  the  best  for  growing  good  seed  potatoes. 

H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  FILLMORE.  NEW  YORK 


Cfk  T\  Send  No  Money.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  500-60c; 
1000 -95c;  5000-$3.75.  Georgia  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  60C-I000.  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  all  best  varieties.  Tomato,  $1.00-1000. 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


'll/  *4..  for  Prices  and  Circulars  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
W rlle plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS, Valdosta, Ga. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Square  Braid  Baskets  for  Vegetables 

By  PAUL  WORK 


THE  season  of  1931  saw  the  square 
braid  or  square  woven  splint  basket 
thoroughly  tried  out  by  New  York 
State  producers  of  tomatoes  and  other 
products  for  which  it  is  suitable,  and  it 
was  widely  adopted  in  many  sections 

of  the  State.  The 
New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  which 
had  recommended 
this  trial,  corre¬ 
sponded  with  a 
large  number  of 
users  last  fall  and 
found  that  it  had 
been  received  with 
high  favor.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  as¬ 
sociation  adopted 
this  package  as  a 
standard  for  the 
State  of  New  York. 
This  does  not 
mean  that  its  use  is  compulsory,  and 
it  is  not  contemplated  that  legislation 
will  be  sought  in  connection  with  it. 

This  move  on  the  part  of  the  vege¬ 
table  growers  should  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  eliminating  the  general  con¬ 
fusion  between  our  various  markets  as 
regards  type  and  size  of  containers.  It 
should  go  far  toward  furnishing  a  com¬ 
mon  language  between  seller  and  buyer. 
Produce  is  moving  so  freely  from  one 
market  to  another  by  motor  truck  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  major  importance, 
in  addition  to  the  square  braid. 

The  square  braid  basket  is  available 
in  a  number  of  sizes.,  principally  4,  8, 


Paul  Work 


The  square  braid  basket  recently 
adopted  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  V.  G.  A.  and 
finding  wide  acceptance  among  grow¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  cover  which  is  best  for 
stacking  in  trucks. 

12  and  16  quarts.  The  12-quart  size  is 
the  most  widely  used.  Sizes  between 
these  are  forbidden  to  be  made  under 
Federal  statutes.  The  12-quart  size  is 
I  roughly  6x8x17  inches  in  measure¬ 
ments.  It  is  made  of  veneer  strips 
woven  together  and  held  in  shape  by 
inside  and  outside  bands  at  the  top. 
The  corners  are  square  and  it  does  not 
have  the  flexibility  of  the  diamond  mar¬ 
ket  basket  which  is  similar  but  woven 
diagonally,  and  which  the  new  basket 
is  largely  replacing. 

Covers  of  various  types  may  be  pro¬ 
cured.  They  range  from  simple  pieces 
of  cardboard  or  corrugated  board 
through  sheets  of  veneer  to  well-made 
covers  with  lengthwise  strips  of  wood 
and  cross  slats  of  veneer.  The  12-quart 
size  holds  about  20  pounds  of  tomatoes 
and  about  10  or  12  pounds  of  snap 
beans. 

The  advantages  of  the  square  braid 
baskets  may  be  listed  as  follows : 

It  is  good  looking  and  presents  a  fine 
appearance  in  stores,  on  roadside 
stands  and  on  markets. 

It  displays  the  content  to  excellent 
advantage. 

It  is  firm  and  solid,  and  is  easily 
handled. 

The  12-quart  size  is  not  too  large  for 
restaurants,  small  stores,  and  for  the 
housewife  at  canning  time. 

Other  convenient  sizes  are  available. 

The  basket  packs  readily  and  pro¬ 
ducts  may  be  nicely  arranged  in  it 
without  much  trouble. 

With  covers,  the  baskets  may  be 
stacked  in  trucks  from  5  to  7  or  8  high 
without  the  use  of  cross  boards  or 
shelving. 

Covers  for  this  purpose  may  be  used 


more  than  once  where  deliveries  are 
made  on  local  market  or  to  stores. 

The  square  braid  basket  is  being 
made  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  in 
New  York.  The  writer  has  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  samples  from  seven 
different  makers.  Also,  package  deal¬ 
ers  are  handling  it  extensively.  The 
American  Agriculturist  or  the  writer 
will  be  glad  to  inform  you  as  to 
sources.  The  cost  ranges  from  around 
55  to  65  cents  a  dozen  in  quantities  de¬ 
livered.  In  smaller  quantities  and  at 
greater  distances  from  factories  the 
price  may  be  a  little  higher.  Covers 
cost  from  $7  to  20  per  thousand  accord¬ 
ing  to  type. 

Incidentally,  this  is  not  a  new  pack¬ 
age.  It  has  been  used  for  years  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere  and  is  very  much  favor¬ 
ed  in  midwest  territory.  Apparently  it 
has  not  been  very  widely  used  in  carlot 
shipments  except  for  greenhouse  pro¬ 
ducts. 

A  word  should  be  added  concerning 
care  in  the  purchase  of  packages.  A 
person  looking  for  the  first  time  at 
half  a  dozen  different  samples  of  the 
square  braid  basket,  or  of  any  other 
basket  for  that  matter,  will  consider 
that  they  look  very  much  alike.  A  per¬ 
son  who  expects  to  buy  a  considerable 
quantity  of  packages  will  do  well  to 
procure  samples  of  several  makes.  He 
should  look  at  the  veneer,  its  thickness, 
and  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 
selected  for  freedom  from  splits,  knots, 
and  other  defects.  Other  points  to  ex¬ 
amine  are  the  tacking  and  stitching, 
the  thickness  and  arrangement  of  the 
inside  and  outside  band,  the  width  and 
thickness  of  handle,  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  basket,  its  weight,  and  the 
cost.  Seven  samples  examined  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  varied  from  a 
little  under  10  ounces  to  a  little  less 
than  14  ounces  each.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  a  final  measure  of  the  quality  of  the 
baskets,  but  it  is  a  factor  of  some  im¬ 
portance.  As  far  as  we  know,  adequate 
mechanical  tests  of  strength  in  baskets 
have  not  been  run. 

Packing  With  Pride 

Growers  are  gradually  coming  to 
realize  that  produce  may  not  be  han¬ 
dled  like  junk  and  tumbled  onto  our 
markets  in  any  old  style.  Shipped-in 
produce  is  available  almost  all  the  time, 
even  in  the  height  of  our  own  seasons, 
although  we  have  great  advantages 
when  our  crops  are  on.  We  cannot, 
however,  expect  buyers  always  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  old  fashioned  hit-and- 
miss  methods.  One  advantage  of  the 
new  basket  is  the  convenience  with 
which  it  can  be  packed  in  orderly 
fashion,  with  tomatoes  in  definite 
layers  and  with  an  even  finish  on  top. 
Distant  shippers  take  great  care  to 
show  an  attractive  package  and  a  fine 
finish.  Would  equivalent  care  not  be 
equally  profitable  to  Eastern  growers? 
Field  picking  and  packing  is,  of  course, 
the  cheapest  method,  but  it  is  practical¬ 
ly  impossible  to  put  up  a  uniform  grade 
and  a  good  finish  under  field  methods. 
It  is  necessary  to  bring  the  tomatoes 
to  a  packing  house  or  at  least  to  a 
sheltered  table  at  the  side  of  the  field. 
This  extra  handling  goes  much  faster 
than  one  ordinarily  imagines,  and  with 
practice  packing  can  be  accomplished 
with  great  rapidity. 

Of  course,  one  who  tries  out  methods 
of  this  sort  must  expect  resistance 
when  he  tries  to  realize  a  higher  than 
average  price  on  the  market.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  always  a  wide  range 
in  price  on  a  given  day  and  the  pertin¬ 
ent  question  is :  Who  is  going  to  top 
the  market?  A  good  package,  well 
packed  with  good  goods  and  followed 
by  aggressive  salesmanship,  will  do 
much  to  achieve  the  extra  nickel  or 
dime  or  quarter  that  so  frequently 
makes  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss. 

Canners  Slow  to  Set  Prices 

Canners  are  pretty  slow  in  announc¬ 
ing  their  intentions  about  contracts 
for  vegetable  crops  for  the  coming  sea- 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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New  Y ork’s  New  Farm  Laws 

Explanation  of  Legislation  That  Affects  You  and  Your  Business 


THE  New  York  State  Legislature  closed  its 
session  on  Friday,  March  11th.  So  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  custom  to  keep  our  people  in¬ 
formed  on  all  new  legislation,  we  are  here¬ 
with  reviewing  briefly  the  more  important  bills 
which  were  passed  during  this  session  and  which 
affect  agriculture  and  rural  problems. 

New  Tax  Laws 

Probably  the  most  important  problem  which  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  had  to  tackle  this 
year  was  that  of  providing  more  revenues  for  State 
work.  The  depression  has  greatly  cut  down  the  tax 
returns  from  incomes  and  other  sources,  so  that  the 
State  was  faced  with  a  large  deficit. 

To  gain  new  revenues,  measures  were  passed 
doubling  the  personal  income  tax,  the  stock  trans¬ 
fer  tax,  and  increasing  the  gasoline  tax  from 
two  to  three  cents  a  gallon.  Thus,  as  the  citizens’ 
incomes  decrease,  the  old  tax  bill  climbs  higher  and 
higher.  When  is  the  citizen  going  to  get  aroused 
enough  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ever-increasing  tax  bill  ? 

Measures  were  passed  to  extend  the  State  unem¬ 
ployment  program  to  January  1st,  1934,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  thirty-five  million  dollars  in  additional 
funds  providing  the  voters  approve  a  thirty  million 
dollar  bond  issue  at  the  next  election. 

New  Cooperative  Credit  Laws 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  legislation  passed  this  year  were  bills  which 
would  establish  local  credit  corporations  whereby, 
cooperating  with  local  banks,  loans  could  be  secured 
by  farmers  from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank. 

Another  similar  bill  amends  the  banking  law  so  as 
to  establish  cooperative  credit  corporations  which 
can  make  loans  to  cooperative  organizations. 

These  bills  had  the  approval  of  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  and  were 
supported  by  farm  organizations.  They  have  been 
signed  by  the  Governor.  Through  their  help  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 


to  be  of  much  greater  service  to  New  York  State 
farmers. 

For  a  Stricter  Farm  Products  Sales  Law 

In  our  February  13th  issue  we  described  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
suppressing  of  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the 
sale  of  farm  products  produced  in  this  State.  This 
bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  and  has  been  signed 
by  the  Governor. 

It  provides  that  all  dealers  and  brokers  must  be 
licensed,  and  would  prevent  any  fraudulent  charges 
on  the  part  of  dealers.  It  prevents  dealers  from  re¬ 
jecting  without  good  cause  any  farm  products  they 
have  contracted  for.  Such  dealers  may  not  discard, 
dump,  or  destroy  without  reasonable  cause  any  pro¬ 
duce  received  by  them;  a  dealer  cannot  make  any 
false  or  misleading  statements,  but  must  account 
honestly  and  promptly  for  any  farm  products  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  for  sale  on  commission.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  given  definite 
powers  to  enforce  this  law,  and  heavy  penalties  are 
provided. 

Makes  Violations  of  Farms  and  Markets 
Law  Misdemeanors 

Any  person  violating  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
law  now  may  be  fined. 

When  Using  the  Word  “Certified” 

It  has  been  felt  that  heretofore  the  word  “certi¬ 
fied”  has  been  abused  and  that  seed  has  been  sold 
as  such  without  proper  inspection.  The  new  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Govern¬ 
or  forbids  the  use  of  the  word  “certified”  as  applied 
to  seeds  or  plants  unless  they  have  been  certified 
by  an  inspection  agency  properly  and  officially 
designated. 

Enforcing  Bonds  Against  Milk  Dealers 

This  new  law  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  new  powers  in  the  enforcement  of 
bonds  against  milk  dealers  and  gives  more  pro¬ 


tection  to  dairymen  against  the  failure  of  milk 
dealers. 

Against  the  Importation  of  Cattle 
With  Abortion 

This  bill,  passed  by  the  Legislature  but  not  yet 
signed  by  the  Governor,  follows  Commissioner 
Pyrke’s  recent  order  forbidding  bringing  into  this 
State  cattle  which  are  not  certified  free  of  contag¬ 
ious  abortion.  It  is  an  important  law  and  should 
have  at  least  some  bearing  upon  the  spreading  of 
Bang’s  abortion  disease  and  possibly,  also,  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  somewhat  the  surplus  of  milk  in  the 
future. 

Amending  Cooperative  Corporations  Law 

This  new  law,  not  yet  signed  but  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be,  still  further  strengthens  the  legislation  back 
of  the  farmers’  cooperative  organizations  in  this 
State.  The  State  Government  has  always  been  very 
good  in  supporting  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  has,  whenever  the  need  has  arisen,  done 
its  best  in  the  passing  of  necessary  supporting  co¬ 
operative  legislation. 

Regulating  Manufacture  and  Sale  of 
Frozen  Desserts 

This  good  act  definitely  defines  such  frozen  des¬ 
serts  as  ice  cream,  iced  milk,  milk  sherbet,  imita¬ 
tion  ice  cream,  and  then  requires  that  any  manu¬ 
facturer  of  any  of  these  frozen  desserts  must  apply 
for  a  license  each  year  and  must  show  in  such  ap¬ 
plication  that  his  manufactured  products  meet  the 
State-defined  standards  for  high  quality  pure  food 
products. 

Defines  Legal  Dairy  Products 

This  is  simply  an  amendment  of  an  existing  law 
which  definitely  defines  the  different  dairy  products. 
It  states,  among  other  things,  that  cream  must  con¬ 
tain  not  less  than  18  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  enumerate  the  defini¬ 
tions  for  adulterated  milk  as  set  forth  in  the  old 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Lambing  Time  Is  Near 

Vigorous  Lambs  from  Healthy  Ewes  Do  Not  Need  Bottle  Feeding 


By  MARK  J.  SMITH 


{  4  *1  A  T  OBBLY  lambs  in  the  kitchen  mean  ten 

\l\f  dollar  bills  in  the  sheepman’s  pocket- 
y  V  book  next  fall  and  reduce  the  size  of 
the  dead  lamb  pile”;  so  said  a  sheep 
specialist  some  ten  years  ago.  At  the  time  I  thought 
it  was  rather  a  clever  statement  but  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  we  do  not  want  the  lambs,  wobbly  or 
otherwise,  in  the  kitchen  for  any  cause.  The  proper 
place  for  the  lambs  is  out  in  the  lambing  barn  with 
their  mothers  which  should  be  well  endowed  with 
mother  love  and  full  udders — the  natural  heritage 
of  good  breeding  and  care — preferably  for  several 
generations  in  their  background.  It  is  natural  for 
such  ewes  to  lamb  without  difficulty  and  without  any 
special  assistance  from  the  shepherd. 

No  real  friend  of  sheep  would  try  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  taking  up  sheep  husbandry 
one  is  taking  up  a  course  in  animal  path¬ 
ology.  The  encouraging  fact  is  that  most  of 
the  ills  of  the  lambing  season  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  proper  selection  of  stock  and 
by  right  management.  I  recall  an  instance 
in  Missouri  where  a  young  couple  was  try¬ 
ing  to  lamb  a  flock  of  undernourished  ewes 
that  were  lambing  before  time  for  grass  to 
grow — it  was  a  pitiful  sight — little  weaz¬ 
ened-faced  lambs  lacking  vitality.  The 
mothers  had  practically  no  milk  and  were 
very  indifferent  to  the  lambs.  We  went  in 
the  house  and  there  in  the  kitchen  we  found 
the  real  maternity  ward.  In  a  setting  of  tea¬ 
spoons,  nipples,  bottles,  whiskey,  ginger, 
and  warm  cow’s  milk  was  a  small  flock  of 
droopy  lambs  in  the  various  stages  of  col¬ 
lapse — some  gone,  others  slowly  but  surely 
going.  It  is  such  scenes  as  this  one  that 
we  wish  to  avoid. 

Some  shepherds  may  be  able  to  get 
along  without  lambing  panels  but  in  my 
opinion  nothing  has  ever  been  devised  that 
is  of  more  real  aid  in  the  lambing  barn. 

While  living  in  a  shepherd’s  shack  with 
Jack  Hampton,  I  well  remember  making  a 
midnight  visit  one  cold  winter  night  to  the 
lambing  barn  and  finding  two  prolific 


Hampshire  ewes  with  five  newly  born  lambs — it  was 
a  complex  and  perplexing  situation  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  the  exact  ownership  of  the  lambs. 
If  each  of  these  ewes  had  been  placed  in  a  lambing 
panel  the  evening  before  there  would  have  been  no 
problem. 

Lambing  barns  or  sheds  should  have  plenty  of 
open  space  as  free  as  possible  of  posts  and  narrow 
spaces  where  ewes  may  get  jammed.  The  panels 
about  four  or  four  and  one-half  feet  long,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  ewes,  should  be  placed  alongside 
the  wall  beginning  at  one  corner,  each  opened  like 
a  letter  L  and  hooked  to  the  adjoining  panel  and 
wall.  When  a  ewe  shows  signs  of  approaching  par¬ 


turition,  she  should  be  placed  in  a  panel  and  in  case 
of  twins  there  is  then  no  danger  of  the  first  lamb 
born  wandering  away  while  the  second  lamb  is  being 
born.  The  indications  of  nearness  to  lambing  on  the 
part  of  the  ewe  are  unmistakable — dropping  in  and 
loosening  up  in  general  of  the  region  about  the  tail- 
head  and  rump,  and  finally  the  filling  of  the  udder 
and  the  teats — when  the  latter  are  distended  with 
milk  the  lamb  is  near  at  hand. 

“Nature  is  the  best  midwife”  but  there  are  times 
when  a  ewe  needs  assistance  during  lambing.  After 
a  ewe  has  labored  for  some  little  time  with  no  real 
results  it  is  well  to  kneel  down  beside  the  ewe  and 
ascertain  what  the  situation  is.  In  such  cases  gentle 
and  intelligent  ewes  are  appreciated  and  here  the 
lambing  panel  is  of  real  service  when  the  ewe  is  wild. 

Too  much  assistance  may  be  more  harmful 
than  none  and  any  traction  should  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laboring  of  the  ewe.  Often 
a  little  help  at  this  time  shortens  a  long 
process  and  benefits  the  ewe. 

It  may  be  that  the  lamb  cannot  be  born 
without  assistance  in  which  case  help  on 
the  part  of  the  shepherd  is  vital  to  save  the 
life  of  the  lamb  and  possibly  that  of  the 
ewe.  There  are  various  mal-presentations 
such  as:  head  back,  forelegs  forward; 
broadside  presentation;  head  forward,  one 
or  two  forelegs  back;  breach  presentation; 
fetus  on  its  back;  and,  all  four  feet  ex¬ 
tended. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  the  lamb 
in  normal  position  if  possible,  so  that  the 
lamb  may  be  delivered,  if  it  is  apparently 
impossible  for  the  lamb  to  be  delivered  as 
presented.  The  judgment  of  the  shepherd  in 
such  cases  has  to  be  final.  If  the  position  of 
lambs  has  to  be  shifted  it  is  well  to  lift  the 
rear  quarters  of  the  ewe  so  that  lambs  will 
drop  back  into  the  lamb  bed  as  there  is 
plenty  of  room  there;  however,  the  laboring 
of  the  ewe  often  makes  this  difficult.  Sanita¬ 
tion  in  all  these  situations  is  always  of  ut¬ 
most  importance.  ( Continued,  on  Page  7) 


Vigorous  lambs  like  this  are  more  profitable  than  those  that 
need  coddling. 
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Dairymen  Agree  on  Marketing  Plan 

OT  since  the  year  preceding  the  great  milk 
strike  of  1916  have  dairymen  of  the  New 
York  milk  shed  been  so  aroused  and  so  much 
in  the  fighting  spirit  as  they  have  been  this  win¬ 
ter.  They  have  had  plenty  of  reason  for  their  high 
feeling,  "for  milk  prices  are  far  below  what  they 
should  be,  even  when  decreased  consumption  and 
heavy  surplus  are  taken  into  consideration. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  milk  meetings 
have  been  called  all  over  the  territory  and  have 
been  attended  by  thousands  of  dairymen  who 
have  come  hoping  and  praying  for  some  definite 
program  that  would  help  them  out  of  the  desper¬ 
ate  situation. 

Many  farmers  have  turned  to  the  A.  A.  in  this 
crisis,  stating  that  we  have  helped  before  when 
farmers  were  up  against  it,  and  pleading  with  us 
to  evolve  a  program  or  plan  and  with  it  lead 
dairymen  out  of  the  morass  of  ruinous  milk 
prices.  Of  course,  nothing  in  all  the  world  would 
please  us  better  than  to  be  able  to  help  a  class  of 
people  who  need  help  so  desperately,  but  after 
many  years  of  experience  with  this  milk  market¬ 
ing  problem,  we  doubted  whether  enough  dairy¬ 
men  in  this  territory  had  suffered  grievously 
enough  as  yet  to  be  willing  to  give  up  prejudices 
and  so-called  “independence”  so  that  they  could 
follow  any  plan  or  any  leader  to  insure  its 
success. 

It  is  time  for  plain  speaking,  time  for  the  plain 
truth,  so  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  one  is 
to  blame  but  yourselves  for  much  of  the  present 
disaster  which  has  overtaken  the  milk  business. 

No  one,  of  course,  could  help  the  falling  off  of 
consumption.  Probably,  also,  over-production  was 
inevitable.  But  a  well-supported  organization 
could  have  saved  millions  of  dollars  by  keeping 
prices  from  going  as  low  as  they  have. 

For  many  years  farmers  have  quarreled  and 
bickered  among  themselves,  called  each  other 
names,  and  built  up  foolish  prejudices  against 
former  friends  and  neighbors,  all  over  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  a  “T”  or  dotting  of  an  “I”,  over  the  differ¬ 
ences  by  which  a  milk  organization  should  be 
built.  How  vast  has  been  the  amusement  of  the 
milk  dealers,  and  incidentally,  how  vast  their 
profits,  because  of  this  division  among  dairymen. 
No  greater  competition  exists  in  any  business 
than  among  the  milk  dealers  themselves,  yet, 
mind  you,  observe  how  solidly  they  will  stand 
together  when  it  is  a  matter  of  prices  to  be  paid 
to  producers ! 

When  the  surplus  was  not  too  large,  when  con¬ 
sumption  was  increasing  a  little  each  year,  when 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 


=  was  easing  off  the  surplus  for  every  dairyman, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  organization,  then  con¬ 
ditions  were  not  too  bad,  although  not  nearly  as 
good  as  they  could  have  been  with  all,  or  nearly 
all,  dairymen  in  one  organization. 

But  when  the  milk  market  went  bad,  with  pro¬ 
duction  increasing  and  consumption  falling  off, 
then  the  weakness  of  the  dairymen’s  situation  be¬ 
came  apparent.  For  a  time  the  League  maintain¬ 
ed  prices,  but  eventually  it  was  too  small  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  whole  industry  on  its  back.  So 
there  followed  the  present  landslide  of  milk 
prices. 

We  have  watched  with  interest  and  sympathy 
the  development  of  the  Rutland  Plan.  It  was 
formed  by  sincere  men  trying  to  remedy  a  bad 
situation ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  its  success  was 
hopeless  from  the  start  because  it  lacks,  even 
more  than  the  old  Dairymen’s  League  lacked 
when  it  failed  to  meet  the  situation  in  1920  when 
the  condensed  milk  manufacturers  closed  their 
plants  in  this  territory  and  left  thousands  of 
dairymen  without  a  market.  How  will  the  Rut¬ 
land  Plan  control  the  surplus ;  how  will  it  take 
care  of  its  members  when  some  dealer  closes  his 
plants ;  how,  even,  will  the  Rutland  Plan  control 
all  its  own  members  when  it  is  necessary  to  have 
their  milk  to  sell? 

Also,  we  have  nothing  but  respect  for  that  fine 
body  of  dairymen  in  the  Sheffield  Producers’  Or¬ 
ganization.  They  can  boast  of  some  of  the  best 
dairymen  in  the  territory,  and  their  officers  are 
honest  and  sincere,  a  good  example  of  whom  is 
our  friend,  Clark  W.  Halliday,  who  has  given 
unstintedly  of  himself  to  the  organization  as  Sec¬ 
retary  since  its  beginning. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  many  Sheffield  pro¬ 
ducers  are  fooling  themselves  much  about  what 
that  organization  is  able  to  accomplish.  It  has 
rendered  some  service  to  its  members  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  to  the  Sheffield  Company,  but  it 
is  strictly  a  dealers’  organization. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  who  wins  in  any 
disagreement  between  the  Sheffield  Company  and 
Sheffield  Producers’  organization?  What  chance, 
anyway,  have  10,000  producers  against  the  gigan¬ 
tic  National  Dairy  Products  Company,  one  of  the 
greatest  corporations  in  the  world? 

To  be  sure,  members  of  Sheffield  Producers’ 
have  received  a  somewhat  higher  price  than 
other  producers,  but  do  these  producers  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  would  have  received  this  price  had 
there  been  no  League  stabilizing  the  whole  price 
level?  Are  Sheffield  producers  satisfied  with  their 
prices  now?  If  so,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  there  is  but  one  an¬ 
swer  to  this  deplorable  milk  situation.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  have  the  farmers  received  punishment 
enough  to  make  them  forget  their  prejudices, 
their  quarreling  over  unimportant  details,  so  that 
they  can  get  together  in  one  big  organization? 
This  organization  can  be  built  new,  or  it  can  be 
started  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association.  In  either  case,  it  must  be  founded 
upon  certain  fundamentals  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  success. 

Such  an  organization  must,  first,  contain  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  the  dairymen  in  the  milk 
shed ;  second,  it  must  have  a  contract  with  every 
member  that  it  may  control  the  milk  it  offers  for 
sale.  (What  would  you  think  of  a  farmer  who 
leased  his  farm  with  no  written  contract  or 
lease?)  And,  third,  the  organization  must  be  in  a 
position  to  control  the  surplus  by  taking  care  of 
it  in  its  own  plants.  Otherwise  the  dealers  will 
use  the  surplus  to  beat  down  the  price  on  all  milk 
just  as  they  always  have  in  the  past. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  has  all  these  fundamentals  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess,  except  a  large  enough  membership.  The 
League  has  made  mistakes  and  will  continue  to 
make  them,  but  in  a  lessening  number.  Details 
about  its  management  which  you  do  not  like  can 
be  corrected  by  the  membership,  if  enough  are 
agreed  that  such  corrections  should  be  made. 

But  is  it  not  about  time  that  we  begin  to  for¬ 
get  some  rather  unimportant  details  and  get  down 
to  fundamentals?  Is  it  not  a  rather  enlightening 
fact  that  50, OCX)  dairymen  have  stuck  to  the 
League  for  a  good  many  years,  now,  through 


thick  and  thin?  Can  50,000  people  be  wrong  all 
of  the  time? 

So,  we  hope  that  all  milk  farmers  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  will  give  careful  study  to  the  organization 
they  already  have,  with  its  equipment  and  exper¬ 
ience,  before  trying  to  build  another  which,  even 
if  successful,  would  take  at  least  ten  years  to  get 
the  experience  and  efficiency  which  would  insure 
success. 

The  plan  adopted  unanimously  at  the  big  Syra¬ 
cuse  meeting  gives  the  most  hope  that  the  dairy 
farmers  have  had  in  many  a  long  day.  At  last, 
after  years  of  effort  and  discouragement,  a  defin¬ 
ite  plan  has  been  worked  out  and  approved  by  a 
great  meeting  of  delegates  of  practical  farmers. 
American  Agriculturist  is  for  this  plan  with 
enthusiasm  and  will  assist  dairymen  in  every  way 
possible  to  work  it  out. 


What  Would  You  Do  in  His  Place? 

“Will  you  kindly  advise  from  your  position  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  what  the  wise 
action  would  be  for  me  to  take  on  the  following 
problem: 

“Five  years  ago  I  bought  a  100-acre  dairy  and 
fruit  farm,  a  river  valley  location,  with  a  hillside  for 
the  orchard  one  mile  from  a  large  town.  I  have 
equipped  and  stocked  the  farm,  owe  nothing  on  any¬ 
thing,  and  have  $2,000  in  the  bank  from  my  savings 
while  vocational  agricultural  teacher.  Now  the  ten¬ 
ants  I  have  had  on  my  farm  have  been  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  I  must  operate  the  farm  myself  or  sell  it. 
If  health,  family  attitudes  are  equal,  is  now  the  wise 
time  to  give  up  my  agricultural  position  at  a  salary 
of  $2300  per  year  and  operate  my  farm  ? 

WELL,  here  is  a  whole  life  problem  put  con¬ 
cisely  in  a  few  words.  We  wrote  this  man 
advising  him  as  best  we  could,  but  of  course 
no  one  can  be  sure  of  what  is  the  right  thing  to 
do,  under  such  circumstances.  What  could  you 
do?  For  any  interesting  letters  on  this  subject 
which  are  not  too  long  and  which  we  can  pub¬ 
lish,  we  will  pay  one  dollar. 

Maple  Sugar  Time  Again 

O  one  born  and  raised  in  the  good  old  hard 
maple  country,  the  early  springtime  of  freez¬ 
ing  nights  and  thawing  days  always  has  an 
especial  appeal. 

Maple-sugar  time  marks  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other  season,  accompanied  always  with  the  life¬ 
saving  hope  that  maybe,  someway  or  somehow, 
the  coming  year  will  be  better  and  happier  than 
some  of  those  that  have  gone  before. 

Some  More  Weather 

HO  said  something  about  this  being  a  mild 
winter?  Those  pessimists  who  shook  their 
heads  at  all  the  nice  weather  we  had  a  while 
ago  and  said  we  surely  would  pay  for  it  later,  are 
now,  since  the  big  blizzard,  looking  very  wise 
and  going  about  saying  “I  told  you  so!” 

As  someone  remarked  in  a  letter  in  our  con¬ 
test  on  the  changing  weather,  “There  is  only  one 
thing  about  the  weather  in  this  climate'  that  we 
can  be  certain  of  and  that  is  its  uncertainty.” 

However,  the  blizzard  actually  brought  smiles 
to  the  faces  of  a  lot  of  dairymen  who  had  begun 
to  worry  a  lot  about  the  season’s  ice  supply. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ETE  came  to  a  busy  street  corner  in  town 
last  Saturday  evening  and  saw  a  man  on  all 
fours  groping  wildly  about  on  the  pavement. 
An  automobile  missed  his  nose  by  three  inches; 
a  woman  crossing  the  street  nearly  fell  over  him ; 
while  a  dog  barked  at  him  in  the  hope  of  picking 
a  fight. 

“What’s  the  matter  here?”  asked  the  town 
marshal,  hurrying  to  the  spot. 

“I’ve  lost  a  piece  of  taffy,”  mumbled  the  man. 

“A  piece  of  taffy!”  said  the  marshal.  “What 
do  you  mean  by  crawling  around  in  the  street 
where  people  will  stumble  over  you  ?  Why  you  11 
be  killed  by  an  automobile,  and  all  for  a  piece  of 
taffy.” 

“I  don’t  want  the  taffy,”  said  the  man  as  he 
crawled  away,  “I  want  my  teeth.” 
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Dairy  Delegates  Agree  at  Syracuse 

Say  One  United  Milk  Producers’  Organization  Essential  to  Profitable  Farming 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


TWO  things  of  vital  importance 
were  accomplished  at  the  State 
Emergency  Milk  Meeting  held  in 
Syracuse  on  March  15.  First, 
there  was  a  resolutions  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  which  waded  through  a  mass 
of  resolutions  presented  to  it  by  var¬ 
ious  county  emergency  milk  commit¬ 
tees  and  finally  submitted  to  the  body 
of  delegates  three  resolutions  bearing 
on  the  present  situation  which  you  will 
find  centered  on  this  page,  as  well  as 
several  resolutions  of  a  less  important 
nature.  These  three  resolutions  all  re¬ 
ceived  favorable  action  by  the  body  of 
delegates.  In  the  second  place,  a  con¬ 
tinuing  committee  was  appointed  from 
the  resolutions  committee  to  report 
back  to  the  counties  for  their  approval 
the  action  of  the  meeting.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  also  act  as  a  medium  for 
continuing  the  program,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  result  in  one  unified  dairy 
organization  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed. 

All  Dairymen’s  Interests  Represented 

We  have  never  seen  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  meeting.  County  emergency  milk 
committees  were  appointed  at  well-at¬ 
tended  mass  meetings  in  each  county 
some  time  ago  and  in  all  cases  were 
non-partisan  in  nature,  containing 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
members  of  the  Sheffield  Producers 
Association,  and  independent  produc¬ 
ers,  and  in  many  cases,  local  business 
men  as  well.  These  committees  sent 
delegates  to  Syracuse,  the  number  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
in  the  county.  These  delegates  were 
also  non-partisan  in  a  sense  that  every 
producer’s  interest  was  represented. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  where 
interests  of  every  producer  coincided, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  getting  better 
returns  for  milk  if  dairying  is  again  to 
become  even  reasonably  profitable.  It 
was  remarkable  to  find  how  little  there 
was  on  which  delegates  could  not 
agree.  If  dairymen  back  !n  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  will 
accept  the  action  taken  by  their  dele¬ 
gates,  which  action  was  taken  by  a 
thoroughly  representative  group  of 
dairymen  after  grave  thought  and 
careful  consideration,  we  can  safely 
predict  that  the  situation  will  rapidly 
improve.  In  fact,  any  dairyman  who 
refuses  to  accept  the  action  accepts  a 
grave  responsibility  unless  he  has  a 
workable  plan  which  can  be  put  into 
effect,  not  theoretically,  but  actually, 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Let’s  review  the  situation  and  see 
how  the  Syracuse  meeting  was  organ¬ 
ized.  For  the  last  month  or  two,  dairy 
mass  meetings  have  taken  place  in 
practically  every  dairy  county  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  Most  of  these 
meetings  appointed  emergency  milk 
committees,  representing  the  various 
groups,  to  study  the  situation.  Many  of 
the  committees  put  in  a  vast  amount 
of  work  and  finally  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  call  a 
meeting  at  which  these  committees 
might  check  their  results  and  make 
some  definite  recommendations.  The 
Federation  did  this  and  worked  out  a 
program  whereby  each  county  would 
be  represented  by  delegates  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
the  county.  The  men  at  Syracuse  were 
actual  dairymen,  except  for  a  few  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  were  sent  by  the  county 
committees. 

Resolutions  Committee  Chosen 

Here  is  how  the  meeting  was  con¬ 
ducted.  C.  R.  White,  president  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  open¬ 
ed  the  meeting  and  asked  for  nomina¬ 
tions  for  a  permanent  chairman.  Ed. 
Babcock,  general  manager  of  the  G.  L. 
F-,  was  nominated  and  unanimously 
elected.  His  wide  knowledge  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  and  his  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  it  made  him  an  exceptionally 
valuable  man  for  this  position.  His 
rulings  were  absolutely  impartial  and 
a  t.no  ^me  during  the  day  was  any  man 
who  wished  to  talk  denied  the 
privilege. 

One  of  the  first,  and  most  important 
orders  of  business  was  the  selection  of 
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a  resolutions  committee.  Following  the 
appointment  of  the  emergency  county 
committees  some  time  ago,  the  terri¬ 
tory  was  divided  into  eight  regions, 
and  in  most  of  these  sections  delegates 
from  the  emergency  county  commit¬ 
tees  met  together  to  discuss  the  sit¬ 
uation.  A  resolutions  committee  was 
appointed  at  Syracuse,  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  by  each  of  the  eight  groups  of 
delegates,  of  two  men  from  their  num¬ 
ber.  The  final  make-up  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  as  follows,  with  the  addition 
of  Dr.  Carl  Ladd  as  ex-officio  member: 

Vermont:  James  Candon,  Pittsford  Mills 
William  Noonan,  Vergennes 
Pennsylvania :  Clark  Bowen,  Wellsburg 


Central  New  York:  Cornelius  Van  Duy- 
ne,  Auburn;  Lewis  Branch, 
Mexico 

Eastern  New  York:  G.  N.  Allen,  Troy 
Jacob  Feuse,  Schenectady 
Hudson  Valley  :Russell  Wiggins,  Mid¬ 
dletown 

Roland  Sharpe,  Rhinebeck 
Southern  New  York:  G.  M.Dimmick, 
Norwich 

Frank  Smith,  Springfield  Center 
Northern  New  York:  Orrin  J.  Ross, 
Lowville 

Newell  Hutchinson,  Heuvelton 
Western  New  York:  A.  E.  Champlin, 
Alfred 

H.  M.  Wagenblass,  Warsaw. 

Following  this  there  were  reports 
from  the  chairman  of  each  of  these 
eight  regional  committees,  in  which 
they  told  briefly  of  any  action  which 
had  been  taken  by  their  group.  It  was 
significant  that  throughout  these  re¬ 
ports,  covering  every  section  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed,  there  was  one 
central  idea  which  stood  out,  namely, 
that  there  must  be  one  united  organ¬ 
ization  of  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed. 

Dr.  Warren  Talks 

After  lunch,  Dr.  Warren,  known  and 
respected  through  the  entire  Milk 
Shed,  briefly  discussed  the  present 
price  situation,  pointing  out  that  prices 
of  any  product  fluctuate  around  the 
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general  price  level  which,  at  present, 
has  a  downward  trend.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  until  recently  milk  prices 
had  been  above  the  general  price  level, 
that  is,  milk  prices  did  not  drop  as 
rapidly  as  the  prices  of  other  commod¬ 
ities.  This  fact,  he  stated,  was  unques¬ 
tionably  due  to  the  influence  of  milk 
producers  cooperative  associations. 
Right  now,  however,  following  the 
drastic  reductions  last  fall,  prices  of 
milk  are  below  the  general  price  level. 
“We  should  avoid  milk  surpluses  due 
to  cow  cycles,”  said  Dr.  Warren,  “and 
eliminate  all  unnecessary  costs,  some 
of  which  begin  at  country  milk 
plants.” 

The  next  speaker  was  Van  C.  Whit- 


temore,  director  of  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Canton,  who  reported 
on  the  study  of  plant  duplication  which 
he  and  his  associates  had  made  in  St. 
Lawrence  County.  This  study  develop¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  there  were  sixty- 
seven  cheese  factories  and  milk  plants 
in  the  County.  Twenty-four  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  handle  about  ten  percent  of  the 
milk;  eight  of  them  have  twelve  or 
less  patrons.  Forty-three  milk  plants 
handle  ninety  percent  of  the  milk  and 
eight  of  these  handle  forty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  milk.  Mr.  Whittemore 
pointed  out  that  eight  milk  plants 
could  handle  St.  Lawrence  County’s 
milk  and  that  under  such  a  plan,  no 
milk  could  be  transported  over  thirteen 
miles.  This  would  give  every  plant 
sufficient  volume  to  operate  economic¬ 
ally  and  would  result  in  savings  in  the 
following  ways:  First,  in  handling- 
charges;  second,  in  trucking  charges; 
third,  in  freight  charges  because  milk 
would  be  shipped  in  full  cars  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  about  $40.  per  car. 

Mr.  Whittemore  said  that  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  was  no  worse  than  the 
rest  of  the  Milk  Shed,  figures  showing 
that  they  have  about  1/15  of  the  cows 
and  about  1/15  of  the  milk  plants  in 
the  State.  At  first  thought  it  may 
seem  like  a  visionary  dream  to  even 
suggest  that  the  milk  will  ever  be 
handled  in  eight  plants  in  the  County, 
yet,  if  we  can  get  one  united  dairy  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Milk  Shed,  it  might 
be  relatively  easy  to  bring  about  such 
a  happy  change  which  would  result  in 
startling  savings  in  costs  which,  in  the 


final  analysis,  are  borne  by  milk  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Mr.  Whittemore  was  followed  by  A. 
J.  Williams  of  Franklinville,  a  promin¬ 
ent  Sheffield  producer.  In  commenting 
on  Whittemore’s  figures,  Mr.  Williams 
mentioned  that  in  his  younger  days 
he  traveled  a  good  many  miles  to  Buf¬ 
falo  to  call  on  his  sweetheart.  While 
at  that  same  time  a  friend  of  his  in 
Buffalo  traveled  regularly  to  Franklin¬ 
ville  to  see  his  girl.  While  he  admitted 
that  it  would  be  more  efficient  to  avoid 
all  this  travel  by  switching  girls,  Mr. 
Williams  seemed  to  think  that  it 
would  not  have  been  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  this  connection  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  both  gentlemen  did  see  the 
inefficiency  of  the  arrangement  and  de¬ 
cided  to  marry  the  girls  and  bring 
them  to  their  respective  homes. 
Neither  of  them  I  expect  would  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  indefinitely  con¬ 
tinued  to  travel  the  roads  between 
Buffalo  and  Franklinville. 

Fred  Sexauer,  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  the  next  speaker, 
stated  that  the  officials  of  the  League 
knew  that  the  present  situation  would 
develop  and  that  almost  a  year  ago 
they  warned  producers  of  what  was 
to  come.  Because  they  did  this,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  predictions  of  what  is  to 
come  in  the  future  should  receive  at¬ 
tention.  He  predicts  that  if  all  pro¬ 
ducers  were  in  one  organization  the 
price  in  the  metropolitan  area  could 
be  maintained  as  well  as  it  has  been  in 
up-state  cities  where  the  League  has 
had  more  influence.  In  this  connection 
he  mentioned  that  the  price  of  milk 
in  Buffalo  has  just  been  raised  to 
eleven  cents.  Most  of  you  know  that 
a  disasterous  price  war  last  winter 
drove  it  down  to  six  cents  a  quart.  “If 
all  producers  were  in  one  organiza¬ 
tion”  said  Mr.  Sexauer,  “the  price  of 
June  milk  could  be  around  thirty-four 
cents  a  hundred  above  what  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  if  they  remain  divided.” 

Two  Possible  Solutions 

The  League  believes  that  the  pro¬ 
blem  can  be  solved  in  two  ways.  One 
way  is  to  set-up  another  cooperative 
association  which,  in  order  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  League  must  have  cer¬ 
tain  fundamentals  and  which  Mr.  Sex¬ 
auer  predicts  may  take  two  years  to 
build,  and  then  for  the  two  coopera¬ 
tives,  the  League  and  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  to  work  together  through  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  new  central  sales  agency. 
The  other  way  is  for  a  majority  of 
producers  not  now  members  of  the 
League  to  sign  provisional  contracts 
which  will  not  become  effective  until 
70  or  75%  of  the  producers  shipping  to 
a  particular  dealer  have  signed  such 
contracts.  Mr.  Sexauer  also  pointed  out 
that  the  oflicers  of  the  League  believe 
that,  if  the  organization  divested  it¬ 
self  of  efforts  to  maintain  a  price 
structure,  the  League  could  return  a 
price  equal  to  that  returned  by  any 
other  organization.  To  do  this,  how¬ 
ever,  they  would  need  to  cut  down  their 
surplus  and  release  milk  which  might 
be  used  to  further  beat  down  all  milk 
prices  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Foley, 
one  of  the  men  who  is  vitally  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  Rutland  plan.  Mr.  Foley  ad¬ 
vocated  that  all  dairymen  get  into  one 
organization,  and  stated  that  the  Rut¬ 
land  plan  is  to  organize  by  townships, 
then  to  organize  by  counties,  and 
finally  into  a  state-wide  association. 

Resolutions  Quickly  Adopted 

The  resolutions  committee  next 
made  its  report.  You  will  find  the 
three  resolutions  which  we  believe 
to  be  most  important  in  the  center 
of  the  page.  Ed  Babcock  as  chairman 
gave  unlimited  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  had  each  resolution  read  sev¬ 
eral  times  before  a  vote  was  taken. 
There  was  practically  no  objection  to 
any  of  the  resolutions  and  they  were 
all  unanimously  adopted  showing  that 
the  actual  producers  of  milk  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  delegates  are  convinc¬ 
ed  that  one  united  organization  is  the 
only  solution  to  the  present  situation. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  re- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Three  Important  Resolutions  Passed  at  Syracuse 

THREE  vital  resolutions  which  were  boiled  down  from  the 
dozens  which  were  presented  to  the  resolutions  committee 
by  various  county  emergency  milk  committees  received 
unanimous  approval  at  Syracuse  by  dairyman  delegates  from 
practically  every  county  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Delegates 
represented  the  three  groups  of  dairymen,  namely,  members  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  Sheffield  producers,  and  Independents. 

RESOLV  ED,  That  this  body  go  on  record  as  favoring  one  co¬ 
operative  marketing  organization  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

RESOLV  ED,  That  we  recommend  the  following  six  funda¬ 
mentals  for  the  milk  marketing  organization. 

1.  Properly  organized  with  contract. 

2.  With  membership  available  to  actual  producers  only  op¬ 
erating  in  the  territory  commonly  known  as  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed. 

3.  Employing  a  classified  price  plan  for  the  sale  of  milk  and 
its  products. 

4.  Equalized  payment  plan  subject  to  grade  and  differentials. 

5.  Comprehensive  financing  plan,  “Just  and  equitable  to  all 
members.” 

6.  Ability  to  control  surplus  milk  at  its  sources  by  either 
association-owned  or  contracted  dealers  plants. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  ask  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed,  in  view  of  the  standards  set  up  and  accepted  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  one  milk  marketing  organization,  if  the 
Dairymen’s  League  as  now  constituted  meets  the  above  re¬ 
quirements,  to  consider  such  organization  as  the  one  coopera¬ 
tive  milk  marketing  organization  before  spending  time  and 
money  in  forming  another  one. 


B.M. Fairchild,  Lewisburg 

New  York: 
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A  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed 


NEW  YORK 

Central^, 

^  LINES 

Hi 


The  unprecedented  drought  of  1930 
caused  economic  distress  and  physical 
suffering  to  the  farmers  of  the  Central 
West.  In  this  emergency,  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  joined  hands  with  other 
railroads  to  bring  relief  to  this  stricken 
territory  by  reducing  transportation 
charges  on  feed  fifty  per  cent.  We  also 
hauled  water  free  of  charge. 

The  railroads  of  this  territory  moved 
over  60,000  carloads  of  material  under 
this  reduced  rate,  representing  a  loss  to 
them  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  This 
action  came  at  a  time  when  the  railroads 
/  were  finding  it  very  difficult  to  meet 
expenses. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  by  this  act  proved  itself  to 
be  the  true  friend  of  the  farmers  located  in  our  territory. 
Did  you  receive  similar  consideration  from  transportation 
agencies  other  than  railroads?  You  should  have  no  trouble 
recognizing  your  real  friends  and  deciding  which  ones 
deserve  your  continued  support. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  8C  Albany  —  Michigan  Central  —  Big  Four  —  Pittsburgh  8C  Lake  Erie  and  the 

New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices :  New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


FREE 

Fruit  Tree  Catalog 

WRITE  today,  for  our  1932  Spring 
Catalog.  It  describes  all  the  best 
varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Asparagus,  Grape  Vines  and 
Strawberry  Plants ;  also  Evergreen 
and  other  Ornamentals  for  planting 
the  orchard,  garden  and  home.  Send 
for  this  Catalog  at  once.  It  will 
make  you  money  and  save  you 
money.  Buy  direct  from  us  at  low¬ 
est  prices  in  years. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Inc., 

Box  60,  Berlin,  Maryland 

Growers  of  Quality  Nursery 
Products  Since  188 4 


STRAWBERRIES  We  want  every 


PAY 


grower  of  straw- 
berrles  for  a 
customer.  We 
want  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  be  our 
friend.  Let’s  get  started.  We 
bave  a  berry  book  tor  you  that 
may  prove  interesting  and  help, 
ful.  No  charge.  No  obligation. 
Address  Ths  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
170  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 
^  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
s\  *  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
V-  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
\'  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  C.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
mo  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FRUlt 
TREES  \ 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRT  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 


Plan  for  the  Future 

Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for 
the  Prosperity  which  is  bound  to 
come  A  few  dollars  invested  in  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs.  Roses,  Evergreens  are 
“Home  Beautifiers"  and  enhance  its 


value. 


Red  Raspberries 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 

Certified  Viking 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 


Berries  large,  firm,  fine  Quality,  very  productive, 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on  the  market.  A 
money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  n  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  including 
New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for  Catalog  (it’s 
free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Horticultural 
Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 


40  Rector  Street,  NewYorlo 


With  the  A.  A . 

Fruit  Grower 


Bush  Fruits  for  Home  Use 


BUSH  fruits  are  important  in  east¬ 
ern  territory  from  at  least  three 
angles.  Everyone  who  has  a  home 
garden,  except  it  be  the  very  smallest, 
should  have  a  row  or  two  at  one  side. 
Of  course,  berries  can  be  purchased,  if 
available  on  the  market,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  seldom  are  as  many  eaten 
by  the  family  when  they  must  be  pur¬ 
chased,  as  when  they  are  grown  in  the 
garden. 

The  second  place  where  they  come  in 
handy  is  where  a  roadside  stand  is 
maintained.  The  retail  price  for  fresh 
berries  is  almost  always  good.  Third, 
comes  the  man  who  grows  berries  for 
the  market. 

Berries  are  not  as  hardy  as  they 
might  be  and  they  are  not  grown  com¬ 
mercially  except  in  areas  where  the 
climate  is  mild,  or  where  large  bodies 
of  water  offer  some  protection.  There 
are  few  places,  however,  where  they 
cannot  be  grown  for  home  use.  If  the 
bushes  winterkill  one  year  in  five  it  is 
not  a  serious  financial  loss  for  the 
home  gardener,  and  there  is  always  the 
opportunity  to  protect  a  few  bushes 
by  laying  them  down  and  mulching 
them. 

Bush  Fruits  Need  Fertile  Soil 

Bush  fruits  are  not  difficult  to  grow, 
though  like  other  crops,  study  is  need¬ 
ed  for  best  results.  They  prefer  a 
sandy  loam,  supplied  with  plenty  of 
humus.  Heavier  soils  can  be  helped 
by  adding  humus,  which  will  improve 
their  tilth.  The  important  points  are 
to  get  suitable  varieties,  set  them  in 
well  prepared,  fertile  soil  and  keep 
them  free  from  weeds. 

Among  red  raspberries,  June  is  a 
fine  early  variety.  Other  good  varie¬ 
ties  are  St.  Regis,  Marlboro,  Herbert 
and  Cuthbert.  Ontario  is  one  of  the 
newer  varieties  that  gives  promise. 

Among  purple  raspberries,  Colum¬ 
bian  and  Royal  Purple  are  worthy  of 
note.  Cumberland  is  one  of  the 
standard  varieties  of  black  caps. 
Other  good  kinds  are  Ranere,  Palmer 
and  Black  Diamond. 

Get  Disease  Free  Stock 

Bush  fruits  are  usually  set  out  in 
the  spring  as  early  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked,  in  rows  eight  feet  apart 
with  the  bushes  about  three  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  One  precaution  to  take  in 
buying  plants  is  to  get  them  free  from 
disease.  New  York  State  has  some 
laws  to  control  the  spread  of  rasp¬ 
berry  diseases.  They  are  given  in  Cir¬ 
cular  280,  “Raspberry  Disease  and 
Control  Measures,”  published  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  Growers  of 
nursery  stock  must  have  their  stock  in¬ 
spected  to  be  sure  that  it  is  healthy. 

Cultivation  during  the  summer  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  If 


not  controlled,  the  weeds  use  moisture 
and  plant  food  needed  by  the  berries 
for  proper  growth. 

After  the  crop  is  harvested  the  old 
canes  are  usually  cut  out.  They  are  of 
no  further  use  to  the  plant  and  may 
spread  disease  and  pests  to  the  new 
growth. 

Aside  from  cutting  out  old  canes,  red 
raspberries  are  pruned  differently  than 
the  other  bush  fruits.  Reds  are  not 
usually  pinched  back  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  spring  the  canes  are  cut 
back  to  three  or  four  feet  in  height  and 
thinned  to  from  five  to  seven  in  a  hill 
or  if  grown  in  a  hedgerow  the  canes 
are  spaced  about  8  inches  apart. 

The  new  shoots  of  blackberries,  pur¬ 
ple  canes  and  black  raspberries  are 
pinched  back  when  they  are  from  18  to 
36  inches  long  to  induce  laterals  to 
grow.  This  pinching  is  usually  done  in 
June.  The  following  spring  the  later¬ 
als,  which  started  as  a  result  of  this 
pinching,  are  cut  back  to  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

There  are  a  number  of  diseases  and 
insects  that  affect  bush  fruits.  Most 
of  the  diseases  are  controlled  by  buy¬ 
ing  healthly  plants  and  by  digging  out 
and  destroying  diseased  plants.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  is  recommended  as  a 
control  for  anthracnose. 

The  sections  where  bush  fruits  can 
be  grown  commercially  are  fairly  well 
defined.  In  these  sections  the  purple 
caned  varieties  have  gained  favor  due 
to  their  hardiness  and  disease  resis¬ 
tance.  There  are  few,  if  any  sections 
of  the  eastern  United  States  where  any 
of  the  bush  fruits  cannot  be  grown  for 
home  use. 


Get  Bees  Ready  for  Blossom 
Time 

The  condition  in  which  the  swarm  of 
bees  enters  its  spring  work  determines 
the  quantity  of  honey  that  the  hive 
will  produce.  The  task  of  successful 
beekeeping  is  to  so  manage  the  col¬ 
onies  that  the  largest  possible  force  of 
strong  worker  bees  is  available  in  each 
hive  at  the  beginning  of  the  nectar 
gathering  season. 

Spring  is  the  time  when  the  bee¬ 
keeper  may  remedy  to  some  extent  the 
mistakes  made  during  the  previous  au¬ 
tumn.  Bees  that  have  been  wintered  in 
packing  cases  outdoors  should  be  un¬ 
packed  at  the  average  date  of  the  last 
killing  frost  in  the  locality,  and  bees 
that  have  been  wintered  in  cellars 
should  be  brought  out  when  willows 
are  in  bloom. 


The  new  growth  in  a  mature  apple 
tree  requires  about  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  a  year.  About 
one-third  of  this  is  used  in  the  fruit  and 
the  rest  is  needed  for  leaves  and  shoot 
growth. 


Why  depend  on  the  bushes  along  the  back  pasture  fence  for  yottt 
berries  when  a  row  in  the  garden  will  give  you  more  and  better  ones  fof 
less  work? 


American  Agriculturist,  March  26, 1932 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Today  Unadilla  Silo 
prices  are  lower  than 
in  many  a  year.  Yet 
we  claim  Unadilla  Si¬ 
los  have  always  been 
lower  in  cost  for  their  long  life 
and  the  convenience  and  safety 
they  included  in  the  price. 

The  Unadilla  comes  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  stated  price  without 
“extras”.  Count  the  hoops  that 
come  with  a  Unadilla  and  com¬ 
pare  size  for  size  with  any  other 
silo.  Note  the  thickness  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  selected,  well  seasoned 
staves.  Look  at  its  design  for  easy 
erecting,  safety  and  convenience 
to  use.  The  Unadilla  Silo  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  ladder  front  and  its 
air-tight,  easy  working  doors. 
Write  for  the  Unadilla  catalog, 
low  prices  and  extra  discount  offer 
for  early  orders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  b.  Uqadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 


JUST  ask  a  Burrell  user 
why  it  is  so  easy  for 
him  to  produce  clean 
milkl  He’ll  show  you  the 
new  Burrell  Mouth  Piece! 
A  single  piece  ofsolid  rub- 
berl  Nothing  to  take 
apart — nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  Let  it  help  you  to 
meet  the  requirements  o  f 
dairy  inspectors.  Single 
and  double  units.  Single 
tube.  Write  for  catalog. 


Cherry-Burrell  Corp.,  27  Albany  St.,Little  Falls.N.Y . 


BiJrrell 

it  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


Relieve  lameness 
while  horse  works 


Apply  good  old  ALsorbine.  Sec  how 
quickly  it  reduces  swellings,  relieves 
strained  muscles,  tendons.  Fine  anti¬ 
septic  to  aid  healing  of  galls,  boils, 
open  sores.  Never  blisters  nor  re¬ 
moves  hair — and  horse  works  w  hile 
being  treated.  Economical  because  so 
Uttle  goes  so  far.  Any  druggist.  Large 
bottle,  $2.50.  W.  JF.  Young,  Inc., 
579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  lire  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
tnan  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
cl'®ss  or  Berkshire  &.  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7-8  weeks 
wr0,,  A2-75  each.  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each, 
will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0088.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 


targe  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 

BLO.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Woburn,  Hass.  Tel.  0230 


c.oj». 


Dairy  Delegates  Agree  at 
Syracuse 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
solutions  passed,  which  briefly  recom¬ 
mended  the  following  actions. 

1.  That  the  sub-committee  or  continu¬ 
ing  committee  appointed  by  the  re¬ 
solution  committee  submit  to  the 
county  emergency  milk  committee 
for  ratification,  the  action  taken  at 
the  Syracuse  meeting. 

2.  That  the  delegate  body  suggests^hat 
county  emergency  milk  committees 
take  immediate  action  to  bring  the 
results  of  the  Syracuse  meeting  to 
the  attention  of  dairymen  in  the  var¬ 
ious  counties. 

3.  That  the  delegates  assembled  ex¬ 
press  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
their  cooperation  in  making  available 
the  auditorium  of  Central  High 
School  for  the  meeting. 

4.  That  the  delegates  assembled  go  on 
record  as  vigorously  opposed  to  any 
federal  sales  tax  on  ice  cream  or 
rather  dairy  products. 

Committee  Faces  Staggering  Task 

The  continuing  committee  as  set-up 
by  the  meeting  continued  their  work 
far  into  the  night.  This  body  of  men 
have  a  staggering  responsibility.  What 
a  grand  thing  it  would  have  been  if 
every  dairyman  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  could  have  been  present  to  see 
just  how  the  meeting  was  conducted 
and  how  the  decisions  of  the  body 
were  arrived  at.  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  was  ready  and  anxious  to  support 
whatever  action  was  taken  at  the 
meeting.  If  either  of  the  two  plans  are 
not  put  into  operation— that  is  either 
the  setting  up  of  another  cooperative 
with  a  structure  containing  the  essen¬ 
tials  recommended  by  the  committee 
which  can  then  cooperate  with  the 
League  into  a  central  sales  agency,  or 
the  signing  of  a  provisional  dairymen’s 
League  contract  by  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  producers  to  enable  them  to  be 
put  into  effect— what  other  plan  can 
be  put  into  effect  which  will  lead  to 
the  formation  of  one  unified  dairy  or¬ 
ganization  at  an  early  enough  date  to 
save  the  situation? 


Lambing  Time  Is  Near 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

After  the  lamb  has  been  born  and 
licked  by  its  mother  it  will  seek  its  first 
meal.  Normally  it  is  successful.  It  is 
better  for  a  lamb  to  find  its  first  meal 
than  to  be  helped.  It  is  bad  for  a  lamb 
to  acquire  the  idea  of  associating  the 
acquisition  of  its  dinner  with  the  shep¬ 
herd.  If  the  lamb  does  not  suck  usually 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  the  ewe 
on  her  rump,  start  the  milk  and  place 
the  teat  in  the  lamb’s  mouth.  By  setting 
the  ewe  on  her  rump  and  letting  her 
recline  against  the  shepherd’s  knees, 
he  can  bend  over  the  ewe  and  have 
both  hands  with  which  to  work.  The 
lamb  should  be  placed  on  its  side  be¬ 
tween  the  ewe’s  hind  legs  with  the 
lamb’s  legs  well  up  so  that  it  cannot 
easily  get  on  its  feet.  A  normal  lamb 
after  its  first  meal  will  require  very 
little  attention  until  time  to  dock  and 
castrate.  The  grain  fed  to  an  ewe  di¬ 
rectly  after  lambing  should  be  light.  As 
the  lamb  increases  in  size  the  feed 
should  be  increased.  Ewes  should  be 
gone  over  to  determine  if  the  young 
lambs  are  taking  all  of  the  milk.  Se¬ 
rious  udder  troubles  may  be  avoided 
by  milking  out  ewes  with  excess  milk. 

As  the  production  of  market  lambs 
goes  more  and  more  on  a  quality  basis 
we  shall  hear  more  each  year  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  premium  paid  for  ewe 
and  wether  lambs.  Every  producer  of 
market  lambs  who  does  not  dock  and 
castrate  will  have  less  money  after  the 
lambs  are  sold. 


Distance  is  of  little  consequence  in 
dairy  record  clubs.  Nearly  300  dairy¬ 
men  from  twenty-two  central  New 
York  counties  mail  milk  samples  to  the 
Ithaca  laboratory  for  testing. 

- ♦  m  9  ^  - 

Buckwheat  middlings  carry  about 
|  28  %  crude  protein. 
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DIBBLE'S 


MIXTURE  OF 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 

j-k  a  iDVll/rrur  I  Grow  your  concentrat- 
DAIRYMEN !  ed  Grain  Feeds  on 
your  own  Farm  and  save  money. 
MIXTURE  NO.  I  Equal  parts,  Heavyweight 
Oats,  Alpha  Barley,  Canada  Field  Peas. 
Analysis: — Protein  15.7%,  Fat  2.5%.  Yields 
reported: — 60  to  89  bu.  per  acre. 
MIXTURE  NO.l Heavyweight  Oats,  Alpha 
Barley,  Spring  Wheat.  Analysis: — Protein 
12%,  Fat  3%  and  some  use  just  oats  and 
barley  in  equal  proportions. 

Sow  These  Seeds  Freely 

This  Spring  and  you  need  not  spend  a  Dol¬ 
lar  for  concentrated  or  open  Formula  Dairy 
Feeds  in  a  year. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Corn, 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed 
Potatoes. 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
Catalog,  Complete  Price  List: — FREE. 
Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

■  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C 

Send  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 


HEAVES 


Money  Back 

IS  It  Fails 


A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do 
its  full  share  of  work.  Get 
rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  > 
have  a  horse  worth  its 

full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  No.  6  POWDERS 
($1.00  per  package  postpaid).  Also  they're  sure¬ 
fire  tonic  for  rundown  horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary 
Adviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 

I  FLEMING  BROS.,  V22  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  | 


Milker  Rubber  Parts.  Save  Approximately  Half.  Samples. 
Cir.  Instant  PP  del.  Conewango  Service,  Randolph,  N.Y. 


C-.i.L  Shepherd  Puppies — from  heel  driving  parents, 
DCOlcn  J3  &  $g  each.  Lake  Shore  Kennels.Himrod.N.Y. 


English  Beagle  PUPS.^markings  black  and  tan. 


COOLEY,  ALBION,  PA. 


HORSES 


Fnr  Qala  •  4  yr.  old  roan  Belgian  Stallion  also  Bay 
l  or  udlc.  Gelding.  WM.  MARSHALL,  Aurora, N.Y. 

Registered  Percherons,  -aet  Carnof>  Tehovah 

land  and  larger  ponies. 


Lagos,  Breeding.  Shet- 

FRED  STEWART,  Linesville.Pa. 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES — Mares,  Geldings  and  Stallions, 
Also  hunting  dogs  of  all  kinds.  Pony  Farm, Himrod, N.Y. 


Shatlanil  Pr»nJa«for  Children.  Send  10c  for  illus- 
oucucuiu  r  uillcstrafe(j  f 0icicr ,  price  list  and  photo. 

W.  W.  Hendricks’  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield,  Ohio 


THEY  CANT  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 

DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
Feeding  authorities  for  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  calf 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairylea 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 


For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc, 


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TODAY 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140,  1 1  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 


Name _ _ 

Address _ 

My  feed  dealer  is _ 


AA 


I 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 


prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  la  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producer* 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ _ 

1.79 

1.69 

2  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.35 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _ _ 

1.36 

2B  Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese _ 

1.56 

3  Evap.  Cond.  - 

Milk  Powder  .  .  1T 

Hard  Cheese 

1.35 

1.15 

4  Butter  and  American 

Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League 

price  for  February  1931.  was 

$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and 

Sheffield's  $2.7 

0  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in 

each  class  are 

not  the  final 

A  BARGAIN 
TODAY  AND 
EVERY  DAY 


M 


FELS-naptha 


^caaaasu, 


Fels-Naptha — two  cleaners  in  one  bar. 
Good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha. 
They  give  you  more  help— they  save  you 
more  work.  Send  two  cents  for  a  soap 
chipper  and  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-N aptha. 
Write  Fels&Co.,Dept.  1-3-26,  Phila.,Pa. 


*  *  * 


February  Prices  Announced 


The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  February. 


Gross  .  $1,495 

Expenses  . . 055 

Net  Pool  .  1-44 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 08 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  .  1-36 


Net  Cash  Net  Pool 


1931  .  $1.90  $2.00 

1930  .  2.36  2.51 

1929  .  2.87  2.97 

1928  .  2.70  2.80 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $1.30%  per 
hundred.  (1.50%  or  3.5%  milk). 


3%  3.5% 

1931  . $2.00%  $2.20% 

1930  .  2.51%  2.71% 

1929  . .-. .  2.82%  3.02% 

1928  . : .  2.67  %  2.87% 


Butter  Closed  Slightly  Easier 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Higher  than  extra  _ 

Extra  (92se.) _ 

84-91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades  . 


Mar.  19,  Mar.  12,  Mar.  21, 

1932  1932  1931 

23'/2-24  24  -2414  30  -3014 

23  2314  *23%  29'/z 

22  -23  22  -2314  25'/2.28'/2 

21  -21%  l9'/2-2l'/2  23'/2-25 


The  butter  market  closed  on  March  19 
a  shade  under  the  opening  price  of  23%c, 
which  prevailed  on  Monday,  March  14. 
The  market  registered  no  decided  changes 
and  only  minor  fluctuations  in  sentiment 
from  Monday  until  Thursday,  inclusive. 
On  Friday  there  was  a  noticeable  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  buying  and  the  price  dropped 
to  23c,  at  which  time  the  trade  took  hold 
a  little  better. 

There  has  been  a  marked  shortage  of 
the  cheaper  grades  of  creamery  butter. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  current  arrivals 
grades  93  or  better.  Cheaper  sorts  are 
therefore  hard  to  get.  It  creates  a  very 
peculiar  market.  At  times  the  same  price 
has  been  paid  for  butter  scoring  90  to 
92.  The  fact  that  only  three  cents  repre¬ 
sents  the  spread  between  the  cheapest 
and  the  best  lines,  is  proof  enough  of  the 
unusual  situation.  Last  year’s  spread  was 
over  seven  cents. 

On  March  1  U.  S.  storage  stocks  totaled 
15,229,000  pounds  of  butter.  March  1,  1931 
found  us  with  30,672,000  pounds.  From- 
February  1  to  March  1,  7,277,000  pounds  of 
butter  came  out  of  storage,  whereas  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  the  figures 
totaled  16,120,000  pounds. 


Held  Cheese  Firmer 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 

buinti  ueueiu  *.u  _vuu  a  .uni  m,  a,-.*. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

M1SHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
3-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington  Mass. 


Pigs 


TEL.  1085 
TOP  QUALITY 
YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH 


Pigs 


6-8  weeks  old — $2.75  each 
8-10  weeks  old — $3.00  each 

Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 


42  Black  and  White  Pigs.  38  White  Pigs 
7-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  each. 

plenty  of  straw  to  reach  you  full  of  vigor.  We  will  ship 
what  you  need  C.O.D. 

P.  S. — 6  weeks  old  pigs  $2.50  each. 
BEDFORD  STOCK  FARM.  Bedford,  Mass.  P.O.Box  362 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire ;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold.  . 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Guinea  Pigs  weight  and  color.  Also  pedigreed  rab¬ 
bits  in  New  Zealand  Whites.  Chinchillas  and  Belgian 
Hares.  Prompt  shipment,  lave  delivery.  Sent  collect. 
Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  Street.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


STATE  FLATS  Mar.  19,  Mar.  12,  Mar.  21, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy  — . —  1 2  '/2  - 14  1 2  */4  - 14  16-17 

F  resh  Average  _ _  1114  •  I  14 

Held  Fancy _ _  17  -19  17  -19  21-22 '/2 

Held  Average - 


New  York  State  whole  milk  flats  of 
early  make,  especially  colored  marks,  en¬ 
joyed  better  trading  during  the  third  week 
in  March. 

Unless  supplies  become  unusually  bur¬ 
densome  it  looks  like  a  good  holiday 
market 

On  March  1  U.  S.  storage  stocks  of 
American  cheese  totaled  41,661,000  pounds. 
At  the  same  time  last  year  we  held  47,- 
968,000  pounds.  From  February  1  to  March 
1  storage  stocks  of  cheese  in  the  U.  S. 
were  reduced  7,745,000  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  stocks  were  re¬ 
duced  6,531,000  pounds. 

On  March  17,  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  10,181,000 
pounds,  whereas  last  year  they  held  10,- 
603,000  pounds.  From  March  10  to  March 
17  storage  stocks  in  the  ten  cities  were 
reduced  369,000  pounds.  During  the  same 
period  last  year  they  reduced  346,000 
pounds. 


Nearby  Eggs  in  Heavy  Supply 


Mar.  19, 

Mar.  12, 

Mar.  21. 

1932 

1932 

1931 

NEARBY  WHITES 

Specials,  46  lbs.  &.  up 

19 '4 -21  % 

21  -21  '/2 

25  -2614 

Standards,  44-45  lbs. 

171/2-1814 

18  -19 

24 

«  Mediums  40  lbs . 

17  -18 

17  -18(4 

21 1/2-23 

Lower  grades  . 

1414-17 

1514-1714 

CM 

© 

CM 

Pullets  . — 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs . 

1 5 14  - 1 8 

1514-18 

24  -26 

Standards  . 

1414- 15 

14  -15 

21  -23 

The  New  York  market  has  been  heavily 
supplied  with  eggs  from  nearby  produc¬ 
ing  sections,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
price  has  been  forced  fractionally  lower. 
The  market  as  a  whole  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  slightly  lighter  supplies  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year,  due  to  the  cold 
weather  earlier  in  the  month  and  a  light¬ 
er  movement  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs,  where 
production  is  slightly  reduced.  A  lot  of 
the  current  arrivals  could  not  be  stored 
due  to  unmistakable  signs  of  chilling  or 
freezing.  General  trend  has  been  to  move 
most  of  the  supply  into  consumption.  As  a 
result  of  circumstances,  March  accumu¬ 
lations  in  storage  have  been  very  light 
and  it  appears  that  we  will  enter  April 
with  an  extremely  small  stock  of  storage 
eggs. 

The  situation  is  most  interesting.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  February  27  this 
year’s  storage  holdings  started  to  drop 


below  those  of  last  year.  The  trend  has 
continued  and  increased.  During  the  week 
ending  March  12  this  year’s  supply  of 
eggs  in  storage  dropped  below  the  five 
year  average  and  the  downward  trend 
continues.  Therefore,  statistically,  the 
season  opens  with  an  encouraging  set  up. 
Of  course,  there  'is  no  telling  what  may 
come.  A  late  storage  season  does  not  al¬ 
ways  means  a  lighter  lay.  It  may  be  that 
this  early  shortage  will  be  made  up  later. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  financial 
situation  and  business  conditions  will 
probably  force  more  of  the  current  lay 
into  consumption  than  usual. 

On  March  17  the  ten  cities  held  209,000 
cases  of  eggs,  whereas  on  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  held  512,000.  On  March 
1,  U.  S.  storage  stocks  totaled  256,000 
cases,  against  408,000  cases  on  March  1 
last  year. 

Live  Fowl  Market  Good 


Mar.  19, 

Mar.  12, 

Mar.  21, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored 

22-23 

20-21 

22-24 

Leghorn 

20-21 

19-21 

21-23 

CHICKENS 

Colored  _ 

20-27 

17-24 

23-30 

Leghorn 

20 

18 

21-23 

BROILERS 

Colored  ... 

15-27 

15-27 

25-37 

Leghorn  ... 

20-24 

18-24 

32-35 

Old  Roosters 

10 

10 

15-16 

Capons  _ 

30 

25-28 

40-45 

Turkeys  . . 

20-30 

15-27 

30-42 

Ducks,  Nearby  _. 

15-19 

17-19 

23-25 

Geese  . . 

14-15 

14-15 

15 

The  week  ending  March  19  was  very 
satisfactory  for  the  shippers  of  live  fowls. 
Supplies  were  well  within  reason  and 
slaughter  houses  had  cleared  well  over 
the  previous  week  end.  On  Monday  buy¬ 
ers  had  a  good  appetite.  The  market  was 
looking  upward.  However,  receivers  held 
the  situation  well  in  hand  when  it  could 
have  easily  been  ruined.  A  rapid  jump 
in  prices  would  have  undoubtedly  created 
a  lighter  demand  and  a  break  in  values. 
On  Wednesday,  March  16,  Leghorns  and 
colored  stock  were  selling  on  par.  This 
served  to  choke  the  Leghorn  trade  and 
they  again  went  back  to  their  usual  dis¬ 
count. 

Hay  Higher 

Light  hay  receipts  in  New  York  com¬ 
bined  with  fairly  active  demand  caused 
$1  advance  in  hay  prices,  as  we  expected 
last  week.  The  market  closed  steady  to 
firm.  Timothy  $14  to  $19 ;  clover  mixtures 
$11  to  $19 ;  grass  mixtures  $11  to  $17 ; 
sample  hay  $10  to  $12 ;  alfalfa  $16  to  $19 ; 
oat  and  straw  $11;  rye  straw  $19. 

The  Boston  hay  market  is  fairly  steady. 
The  demand  shows  no  improvements  but 
arrivals  have  been  light,  which  is  helping 
to  clean  up  recent  accumulations.  Prices 
unchanged  from  last  week. 

Produce  Market  Notes 

( Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
Market  News  Service  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Many  lines  of  produce  have  made 
rather  sensational  price  gains  since  the 
spell  of  cold,  stormy  weather  earlier  in 
the  month.  Combined  effects  of  bad  road 
conditions,  weather  damage  to  crops,  and 
holding  for  higher  prices  tend  to  reduce 
available  market  supplies. 

Onions  Much  Higher 

Prices  of  onions  have  been  advancing 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  recent 
sharp  gains  brought  the  market  to  a  level 
which  seemed  high  even  in  comparison 
with  other  years  of  onion  crop  shortage. 
Most  of  the  eastern  markets  report  light 
supplies  and  fairly  good  demand.  Phila¬ 
delphia  quoted  top  of  $4.50  per  50  pounds 
of  New  York  yellow  stock.  Other  markets 
quoted  advances  of  25  to  50  cents,  with  a 
jobbing  range  of  $3.50  to  $4.  The  Texas 
crop  is  reported  somewhat  delayed  by 
cold  weather  and  not  likely  to  appear  in 
volume  until  April,  thus  giving  northern 
storage  stocks  opportunity  for  full  clear¬ 
ance.  Foreign  competition  has  not  been 
serious  yet,  although  there  is  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  much  more  liberal  arrivals  of 
Egyptian  onions  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Prices  in  producing  sections  shared  the 
advancing  tendency  in  city  markets.  The 
range  in  western  New  York  and  western 
Michigan  was  $3.75  to  $4  per  50  pounds 
the  third  week  of  March  and  demand 
good  from  buyers  who  feared  still  higher 
prices.  Local  reports  from  the  Rochester 
district  indicated  that- about  200  more  cars 
were  available  in  western  New  York. 

Cabbage  Prices  Jump 

Too  late  in  the  season  to  do  much  good 
to  the  majority  of  producers  came  a  very 
sharp  advance  on  what  little  remained 
of  the  old  cabbage  crop.  Best  lots  sold 
at  tops  of  $60  per  ton  soon  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month  and  demand  was  fairly 
good  in  eastern  producing  sections  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  supply  available  and 
the  rather  light  shipments  expected  from 
the  South.  Heavy  frost  was  reported  in 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Shipments 
of  old  cababge  for  the  season  have  been 
about  the  same  as  last  season  but  new 
cabbage  is  falling  behind  about  one- 


fourth.  The  main  cause  of  the  sudden 
jump  in  prices  seems  to  have  been  the 
poor  condition  of  the  crop  in  Florida  and 
Texas,  which  are  responsible  for  most  of 
the  fresh  supply  at  this  time.  The  output 
from  western  New  York  is  expected  to 
be  light  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Carrots  Advance  Sharply 

Carrots  are  another  vegetable  that  has 
profited  by  light  production  this  year. 
Prices  have  been  advancing  sharply  in 
eastern  producing  sections  and  sales  as 
high  as  $4  per  100  pounds  were  quoted 
from  the  Rochester  district  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Prices  tended  to  advance  in 
city  markets  also.  Washed  stock  brought 
$2  to  $2.60  per  bushel.  Last  year  the  price 
was  under  a  dollar. 

Potato  Markets  Strengthen 

The  cold  spell  caught  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  by  surprise  but  the  effect  was  not  so 
great  as  it  might  have  been  but  for  the 
heavy  shipments  arriving  not  long  before. 
Strength  at  country  shipping  points  was 
quite  general  throughout  the  country  with 
gains  of  5  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
range  was  80  to  85  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  western  New  York,  around  75  cents  in 
Michigan  and  in  Wisconsin,  and  mostly 
70  cents  in  northern  Maine.  This  lively 
up-swing  in  potato  prices  proved  quite  a 
help  to  holders  and  the  effect  may  be 
somewhat  lasting  so  far  as  the  rise  re¬ 
sulted  from  reports  of  damage  and  delay 
to  the  southern  crop.  Eastern  markets 
quoted  Maine  Green  Mountains  at  a  job¬ 
bing  range  of  $1  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds. 
New  York  stock  brings  90  cents  to  $1.20. 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  potatoes  were 
selling  in  Baltimore  at  80  to  85  cents. 


Up  With  the  A.  A. 
VEGETABLE 
GROWER. 


( Continued  from  Page  2) 

son.  Some  offerings  are  being  made  on 
tomatoes,  and  it  is  understood  that 
canned  stocks  in  warehouses  are  gen¬ 
erally  lower  with  tomatoes  than  with 
peas,  beans  and  sweet  corn.  Some  of¬ 
ferings  for  tomatoes  are  being  made  at 
a  flat  rate  of  around  $9,  and  on  a  grad¬ 
ed  basis  of  $10  to  $12  for  No.  1,  and  $5 
to  $7  for  No.  2’s.  These  figures  are 
considerably  lower  than  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  several  years.  Whether 
growers  will  be  able  to  realize  better 
figures  than  these  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  only  indications  on  peas  suggest 
$40  to  $55  a  ton,  shelled  basis.  No  quo¬ 
tations  seem  to  be  in  sight  thus  far  on 
beans  and  sweet  corn. 


DACDIH7BDV  PT  ANT5— A  few  thousand  free 
K AS  r  DtKK  I  rLAIl  I  S  from  djsease.  State  Cer¬ 
tified  1932'  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants  will  not  whiter 
kill.  Priced  for  fanners’  cash  crop  50c  per  dozen,  100- 
$1.25;  1,000-$10.00.  Postage  paid.  Order  at  once  before 
supply  is  gone.  This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 
Half  cash  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  10%  discount  if 
you  come  after  them  and  see  my  eight-acres  of  Latham. 
Ready  May  10  to  25. 

J.  H.  BLOOD,  SILVER  LEAF  FARM, 
Windsor,  Vermont,  Telephone  Felchville  41-21 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers  —  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains 
Write  to-day  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly. 

500— 63c  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  _ TIFTON,  GA. 

Vermont  CAAJ  Pnfntnpc  •  Green  Mountains  *  Cob- 
Certified  Dccu  r  OtdlOca  .  t,iers  from  vigorous  field-^ 
with  low  disease  counts.  “Vermonts”  are  big  fielders. 

VERMONT  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATO  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION,  MONTPELIER,  VT. 


HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants.  Guaranteed  first 
ilv/ W  r\.IYLJ  1#  quality.  State  inspected.  Trimmed 
ready  to  set.  I00-$I.25;  500-$4.50:  l.000-$7.00 

C.  L.  SARGENT,  EAST  THETFORD,  VERMONT 

CERTIFIED  POTATOES 

State  inspected,  no  disease  count,  white  Smooth  Rurals, 
big  fielders;  tuber  unit  strain.  Rath  Bros..Pittsford,N. > ■ 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  high  yielding  strain's. 

APPLETON  BROS..  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

Rnmctovod  —Certified  Cornellian  SEED  OATS,  an 

Registered  outstanding  variety.  ABERDEEN-AJSGIL 
Beef  Cattle.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  New  YorK 

COOK’S  c  ■  n  i  .  Rural  Russets,  Irish 

ERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes  Cobblers.  we  pay 

freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook, Munnsville.N.Y. 


„ ___ J  Green  Mountains,  Russets.  Cobblers,  He- 
edlgreed  brons,  etc.  Grown  from  Hill  Selected  Seed, 
talog  Free.  ..ROY  C.  HASTINGS.  MALONE.  N.  Y- 


HILL  SELECTED  CORN  icries^Counfry  Gen- 

tleman  Whipple’s  Yellow.  Early  and  Late  Evergreen. 
Sweepstake.  QUALITY  FARMS,  Pittsford,  New  Yore 

IJ_ J  or  Dunlap — Large  fresh  vigorous  plants.  10®®' 
now<truj6,50  postpaid.  H.  A.  Spencer.  Furnace.Mas*-^ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  StroM 
stocky  plants.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.Bennirtg,  Clyde,  N.  • 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


France  Modifies  Ban  on  American  Apples  —  New  Law  Affects  Commission  Men 


RIGHT  on  the  heels  of  the  news  that 
France  had  put  a  ban  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  American  apples  because 
of  a  discovery  that  some  were  affected 
with  San  Jose  scale,  comes  the  news 
that  the  ruling  has  been  changed  or 
amended.  It  is  stated  that  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  will  allow  the  United 
States  almost  unrestricted  rights  to 
ship  fruit  to  France,  came  as  a  result 
of  a  protest  by  Ambassador  Walter 
Edge  to  the  French  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Boxed  apples  from  the  west 
will  enter  without  restriction,  while  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
must  be  inspected  at  the  docks  and  will 
be  destroyed  if  infested  with  San  Jose 
scale. 

Canning  companies  in  New  York 
State  plan  to  decrease  their  pack  this 
coming  year.  Canners  of  sweet  corn 
plan  to  contract  about  1/3  less  acreage 
than  last  year,  with  the  same  estimated 
reduction  in  acreage  on  snap  beans.  It 
is  expected  that  the  usual  acreage  of 
tomatoes  will  be  put  in. 

Cash  crop  growers  will  be  interested 
in  the  news  that  the  acreage  of  early 
cabbage  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  California  has  been  reduced  about 
14  per  cent  below  the  1931  average,  and 
that  it  has  also  been  reduced  in  states 
just  north  of  those  mentioned. 

There  has  also  been  a  large  reduction 
in  the  acreage  planted  to  early  Irish 
potatoes  throughout  southern  states. 


Buffalo  Retail  Milk  Price  Up 

The  biggest  news  for  dairymen  out¬ 
side  of  the  Syracuse  meeting  which  is 
reported  for  you  on  page  5,  is  that  the 
price  of  retail  milk  in  Buffalo  has  gone 
up  to  11c.  This,  of  course,  will  not 
greatly  affect  dairymen  in  sections 
other  than  those  living  in  Buffalo,  nev¬ 
ertheless  it  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

The  Borden’s  Company  has  just 
made  its  annual  report,  marking  its 
75th  anniversary.  During  the  year  the 
number  of  stockholders  increased  from 
24,383  to  32,383.  Sales  are  reported  of 
better  than  $284,000,000  as  compared 
with  over  $345,000,000  in  1930,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  17.6  per  cent.  Profits  amount¬ 
ed  to  $2.82  per  share  on  capital  stock 
outstanding  on  December  31,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  profits  of  $5.12  a  share  on 
outstanding  stock  at  the  end  of  1930. 

We  would  like  to  remark  again  on 
one  resolution  passed  at  the  Syracuse 
meeting  which  protests  the  idea  of  a 
sales  tax  on  ice  cream.  Dairymen  in 
dairy  organizations  believe  that  ice 
cream  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
commodities  which  will  not  be  subject 
to  a  sale  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
a  food  and  not  a  luxury. 

A  recent  report  from  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  267,800  dairy  calves  were  raised 
in  1931  as  compared  to  275,300  in  1930. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  is  expanding 
its  use  of  tank  trucks.  The  first  of  the 
year,  ten  new  tank  trucks  with  160  can 
capacity  each,  were  put  into  service 
to  deliver  milk  to  the  League  plant  at 
Avenue  B  and  19th  St.  These  trucks, 
as  a  rule,  leave  the  country  plant 
around  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
arrive  in  the  city  about  three  or  five 
in  the  afternoon.  The  truck  then  makes 
a  return  trip  and  is  ready  for  a  new 
load  the  next  morning. 

^  The  report  just  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  shows  holdings  of  feed 
crops  in  the  entire  United  States.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  corn  and  wheat  are  above  av¬ 
erage,  while  holdings  of  oats,  barley 
and  rye  are  below  average. 

The  same  report  indicates  a  supply 
of  farm  labor  19  per  cent  above  aver¬ 
age,  with  the  demand  about  32  per  cent 
below  average. 


County  Notes 

Rensselaer  County — March  brought 
^th  it  the  first  real  touch  of  winter. 
The  first  week  registered  zero  weather 
with  two  fairly  sizeable  blizzards.  The 
winter  was  unusually  mild.  Much  rain 
t^ll  but  little  snow.  The  last  week  in 
February  the  ice  houses  were  filled  with 
tv  ra^er  ^erior  quality  of  ice.  Even 
the  dirt  roads  have  been  in  fairly  good 
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WGY  Features 

Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
(Dally  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
(Fri.  at  12:20) :  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 
at  12:30)— Tues.,  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Frl.  at 
12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55); 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County 
Aoent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs 

Editor  Ed  Looks  At  i.iFe(Sat.  at  12:45) 

MONDAY— March  28 

12:40 — N.  Y.  State  College  Extension  Service. 

TUESDAY— March  29 

12:35 — “He  Was  My  Boyhood  Friend,”  (Coun¬ 
tryside  Talk)  Jared  Van  Wagenen.  Jr. 
12:45 — -“The  Cultivation  of  High-Bush  Blue¬ 
berries  and  Red  Raspberries  for  Profit.” 
J.  H.  Putnam,  Agric.  Agent,  Franklin 
County,  Mass. 

WEDNESDAY— March  30 

12:35 — “How  to  Feed  Calves,”  Dr.  R.  S. 
Banks,  Poughkeepsie. 

12:45 — “Dressing  Farm  Produce  for  Market,” 
Prof.  Dempsey,  Mass.  Market  Gar¬ 
dening  Experiment  Station. 

Thursday — March  31 

12:35 — “Cooperative  Organization”  Webster  J. 

Birdsall,  N.Y.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets. 

12:45 — “Drive  in,  Please;  Go  out  Pleased,”  A. 
L.  Shepherd,  Manager,  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau. 

FRIDAY— April  I 

12:35 — “Woman’s  Part  in  the  Success  of  the 
Rural  School,”  Mrs.  Eliza  Young, 
President  N.  Y.  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation. 

12:45 — "Start  the  Day  Right  with  Good  Coffee.” 
Miss  Ann  Summer,  Rural  Service  De¬ 
partments,  Niagara  Hudson  Systems. 
SATURDAY— April  2 
12:15 — Weather  Forecast. 

12:17 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Homemaking  Pro¬ 
gram.  Bennington  Co.,  Vermont,  4-H 
Clubs). 
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condition  during  the  winter  months. 
The  last  cut  in  the  price  of  milk  has 
been  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  business 
is  the  cheif  industry  of  this  county. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  farm  help  at 
present  and  wages  are  comparatively 
low.  Hay  is  cheap,  ensilage  is  holding 
out  well,  potatoes  are  bringing  $1.  per 
barrel,  eggs  20c  a  dozen.  Many  farmers 
are  feeding  less  grain.  Taxes  are  high 
and  the  collection  of  them  is  slow  work 
this  year. — E.  S.  R. 

Genesee  County — Our  long  delay  win¬ 
ter  weather  came  Sunday  night  March 
6,  with  enough  vigor  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Because  of  lack  of  work, 
farmer  miners  and  mill  hands  are  going 
back  to  the  farms,  glad  of  a  chance 
for  even  a  living.  Few  farmers  can  af¬ 
ford  to  hire  and  will  put  in  fewer  and 
better  crops.  One  can  get  help  for  al¬ 
most  any  price  they  wish  to  give.  Farm 
produce  is  still  very  cheap,  potatoes  23 
to  30  cents  a  bushel,  eggs  18  to  20 
cents,  straw  $3.00  a  ton.  Young  pigs 
are  $2.  to  $2.50  while  one  can  buy  one 
almost  ready  to  butcher  for  again  as 
much  as  the  markets. 

Steuben  County — The  7th  and  8th  of 
March  will  be  long  remembered  as  the 
time  of  the  blizzard  of  1932.  Snow  fell 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  with  a 
strong  wind  roads  were  blocked  full.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  were  any  schools 
open  in  rural  districts  that  week.  Farm 
work  is  at  a  standstill.  Potatoes  are 
down  to  22  cents,  butter  20  cents  a 
pound,  eggs  12  to  14  cents  a  dozen, 
chop  feed  selling  for  a  cent  a  pound, 
pastry  flour  47  to  55  cents  for  24  y2  lbs. 
Bread  flour  69  to  75  cents,  all  kinds  of 
stock  very  low. 

*  *  * 

The  Honeoye,  Ontario  County,  village 
of  less  than  500  inhabitants,  will,  if 
present  plans  go  through,  be  entirely 
under  water.  A  dam  is  to  be  built  to 
back  up  Honeoye  Lake  as  a  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  city  of  Rochester. 

H- 

A  meeting  was  held  recently  in  El¬ 
mira  to  consider  the  advantages  of  con¬ 
solidating  the  city  market  at  Carrol 
Street  and  the  Lake  Street  market,  es¬ 
tablished  recently  near  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  crossing.  The  idea  would  be  to 
form  a  State  regional  market.  H.  E. 
Crouch  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
attended  the  meeting  and  spoke  enthu¬ 
siastically  of  the  possibility  of  Elmira 


as  a  regional  market  for  growers  and 
producers. 

*  *  * 

The  Wayne  County  Farm  "Bureau  has 
made  plans  to  treat  cabbage  seed  to 
protect  the  crop  from  certain  disease. 
Members  will  be  charged  ten  cents  a 
pound  for  treating,  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound  for  germination  tests.  It 
takes  from  five  to  ten  days  to  dry  seed 
after  treating.  This  should  be  planned 
on  so  that  the  test  will  be  made  on 
time. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

Saturday,  March  5,  was  a  warm  and 
beautiful  spring  day  and  sap  ran  fast 
all  day,  and  all  night.  Next  day  a  storm 
began,  that  by  Monday  was  a  blinding 
blizzard  with  near  zero  temperature, 
which  enveloped  all  Western  New  York. 

Milk  trucks  were  held  up  by  drifts, 
but  while  deliveries  were  delayed,  there 
was  no  acute  milk  shortage  in  Buffalo. 
Buses  and  cars  were  stalled  in  the 
drifts,  and  near  Batavia  where  bus  pas¬ 
sengers  and  motorists  were  marooned 
overnight,  food  was  brought  to  them 
by  aeroplane.  Mail  delivery  was  broken 
down  and  many  country  schools  closed, 
some  for  the  entire  week.  It  was  Thurs¬ 
day,  before  main  roads  were  all  open. 

March  14th,  winter  still  prevails  and 
snow  plows  busy  keeping  roads  open. 

This  storm  corresponds  closely  in 
both  date  and  severity  with  the  famous 
March  blizzard  of  1888,  except  that 
that  was  the  climax  of  an  unusually 
severe  winter,  while  this  was  the  first 
blizzard  of  an  open  winter,  such  as  we 
have  not  had  before  in  years. 

A  change  of  date  in  the  Erie  County 
Pomona  meeting  is  announced.  It  will 
be  held  in  Evans,  April  2nd.  Pomona  of¬ 
ficers  will  be  installed  by  Fred  Free¬ 
stone,  Master  of  New  York  State 
Grange. 

At  the  sessions  of  Chautauqua  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  held  in  Fredonia,  March 
11th  and  12th,  three  members  of  Fre¬ 


donia  Grange,  No.  1,  the  first  Grange 
established  in  the  United  States,  re¬ 
ceived  Golden  Sheafs  for  fifty  years’ 
membership.  They  are  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Benjamin,  Mrs.  Maggie  L.  Shepherd, 
and  Charles  E.  Shero.  Seventy-five 
others  who  have  been  members  twenty- 
five  years,  received  Silver  Star  certifi¬ 
cates. 

The  quarterly  sessions  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County  Pomona  Grange  were  held 
March  4  and  5,  at  Machias,  and  of  Al¬ 
legany  County,  Pomona,  March  3  and  4 
at  Andover. 

The  second  regular  meeting  of  the 
Allegany  4-H  Club  Council  was  held  at 
Alfred  University,  March  15. 

Members  of  the  4-H  Bee  Club  of  Wy¬ 
oming  County  are  receiving  instruc¬ 
tions  from  E.  H.  Clark,  manager  of  the 
Wyoming  County  Farm  Bureau. 

A  two-day  potato  school  was  lately 
held  in  Bliss  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wyoming  County  Farm  Bureau,  with 
Dr.  E.  V.  Hardenburg,  Dr.  L.  M. 
Vaughan,  and  Professor  C.  R.  Crosby 
of  Cornell  as  instructors. 

Last  year  the  number  of  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  engaged  in  reforestation  work  in 
Erie  County  was  34.  This  year  the  num¬ 
ber  has  increased  to  127,  which  means 
that  127,000  trees  will  be  planted  as 
each  member  receives  1,000  trees  from 
the  State  and  pledges  himself  to  care 
for  them. 

Miss  Eleanor  P.  Myers,  16,  of 
Youngstown,  has  been  chosen  Queen  of 
the  1932  Niagara-Orleans  Apple  Blos- 
some  Festival,  with  a  Royal  Court  con¬ 
sisting  of  Dorothy  Ozard,  Newfane; 
Dorothy  McLaughlin,  Niagara  Falls; 
Ruth  EichelKrant,  Gasport;  Evelyn 
Day,  Holley;  Marion  Wagner,  Lewis¬ 
ton;  and  Winona  Ward,  Wilson. 

During  the  recent  storm  starving 
pheasants  were  supplied  with  corn. 


New  York  state  grows  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  snap-beans,  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  peas,  and  about  nine  per 
cent  of  the  sweet  corn  canned  in  the 
United  States. 


Interested  in  Milk  Coolers 
or  Refrigerators  ? 

*D  ECAUSE  of  the  general  shortage  of 
natural  ice  throughout  American 
Agriculturist  territory,  we  have  an¬ 
ticipated  the  demand  from  farm  sub¬ 
scribers  for  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  milk  coolers  and  household 
refrigerators. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  either  a 
milk  cooler  or  refrigerator,  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  have  accumulated  on 
this  subject  will  be  of  value  to  you. 
Upon  request  this  material  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  Sim- 

5®  A  I fill  out  Ihe  coupon  below  and  mail 
COUPON  to  us. 


American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  R, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  the  various  types  of  milk  coolers,  re¬ 
frigeration  units  and  household  refrigerators. 


Name 


Post  Office . .  County. 


A 
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R.I.Reds 

LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trapncsted — Blood-Tested — P  edigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations  now 
for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  to  breed  high 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro.  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.00  $35.00  $65.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Assorted  Light.  Breeds  .  4.00  5.00  25.00  45.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Blood  Tested 

Free  Range 

Flocks. 

Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C. 

White  Leghorns . 

. . $2.10 

$3.50 

$6.50 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks . . 

.  2.25 

4  00 

7.50 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Broiler 

Chicks  . 

.  1.50 

3.00 

5.50 

C.O.D.  Shipments. 

100%  lire  delivery. 

C.  E. 

HOCKMAN,  Box 

306,  MING0VILLE, 

PA. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr. -old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns...  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

S.C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legh .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix . $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  .  $6.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS  & 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns..... 

....$7 

$32  50 

$60 

Barred  Rocks . 

...  8 

37.50 

70 

S.C.  Reds  . 

....  8 

37.50 

70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

...  6 

27.50 

50 

Light  Mixed  . 

....  5 

25.00 

45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 


C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


fL 

(HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN) 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day  old  chicks  $7.-100:  $70-1000. 

2  &  3  week  old  chicks  $10-100;  4  &  6 
week  old  Pullets  30c  each.  8  &  10 
week  old  Pullets  50c  each.  All  chicks 
from  2  &  3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  box  & 


Leghorns  .Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 

CROSSBREEDS-  Wya  nRocks 
BramRocks.Rhodi-Rocks 


OVER  40,000  BANDED 
BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  bred  to  lay  large,  chalk- 
white  eggs  and  lots  of  them. 

We  are  pioneer  producers  of  Cross-Breeds  for 
broiler  and  roaster  production.  Hardier  and 
faster  growing. 

Lowest  March  and  April  prices  we  have  ever 
Quoted. 

Write  for  latest  Price  List  and  FREE 
illustrated  Catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept  D 


Vineland,  N.  1- 


BE 

KiOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS  HOCKS  REDS 

Prompt  March  and  April  deliveries  from  the 
country’s  Oldest  Hatchery  and  Pioneer  Shipper 
of  Baby  Chicks.  We’re  back  to  1908  prices;  our 
records  prove  this.  Liberal  guarantee  •  and  low 
prices  will  convince  you  that  it  pays  to  select 
Dependable  Chicks  from  a  Re¬ 
liable  Hatchery. 

Special  Discount  on  large 
quantity  April  deliveries. 

Get  our  FREE  Catalog  and 
new  Price  List. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Box  55.  Stockton,  N.  J 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
;elected  stock  at  $11  per  100:  $31  per 
00;  $51.50  per  500;  $100  per  1000. 
4%  Discount  on  early  orders.  10% 
books  order.  Chicks  100%  Live  ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


8.00 

7.00 

6.00 


English  and  Tancred  Strain—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  $2.25  $4.00  $7 .00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  2.50  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00 

Light  Mixed  .  . .  2-00  3.50 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1.000  lots  $10  less  100%prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield.  Pa. 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD—1 The  justly  famous  Hillpot  strains:  big.  vig¬ 
orous.  fast-growing,  heavy-laying. 

3  WEEKS  OLD  —  Started  stock  from  the  same 
splendid  breeding  flocks.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rocks  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Send  for  literature. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . . $6.00  $27  50  $50.00 

Special  Leghorn— Wyckoff .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

light  mixed .  $5-100.  Heavy  mixed... . $6-100. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


HUSKY  CHICKS  l00%  ^er'S  ?ruer nteed 


Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds.. . ...$7.00-100 

Special  price  on  large  orders.  L.  Mix.  $5-100;  Heavy  $6 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


IJARY  rmrK’Q  — Blood  Tested.  Leghorns,  8c; 
DnO  I  LHlLIvD  Rocks.  Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
10c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  12c;  Giants,  Brahmas,  14c 
in  thousand  lots.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Sent 
collect.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Start¬ 
ed  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 

ruirvc  r  O  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $8;  Leghorns 
LfllLKd  V-V/.U.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed  $7;  Light  $6; 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 


\WUITC  I  CrUDDNQ  Grade  A,  6c:  Barred 
WilllD  LLVI11UK.ND  Rocks  7c.  Order  at  once 
MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


pillplf  RITYFRQ  Names  wanted.  2  to  20  names. 
LniLfv  DU  1L!\j  jQ  cgnts  to  $2.00  worth  chicks 
for  each  name,  as  per  our  special  offer.  Reds,  Rocks, 
leghorns,  Minorcas.  Mixed.  Write  for  special  offer  today. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Leghorn  Chicks— Healthiest.  Hard- 
llalupLUUS],;SI  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


”  Bd.  Rox.  leghorns.  Reds. 
Chicks  lhat  Urow.  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Cat¬ 
alog,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  O.  Cooley, Frenchtown, N.J. 


AMERICAN  ANCONAS 

— Extra  Large — Ex¬ 
ceptional  Matings — Free  Catalog — Low  Prices. 

AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  wbo  ask  where  they  can 
buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are 
in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  prices  on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either 
to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


3-12-32 


We  are  Interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Incubators 
Brooder  stoves 
Battery  brooders 
Poultry  feeds 
Drinking  fountains 
Metal  nests 
Egg  cases 
Worm  remedies 
Lice  remedies 


Disinfectants 
Poultry  fencing 
Rat  exterminators 
Feed  hoppers 
Baby  chicks 
Poultry  houses 
Cel-O-Glass 
Flex-O-Glass 


NAME - - - 

ADDRESS _ STATE 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


Feeding  the  Baby  Chick 

A  SPECIAL  mash  mixture  for  start¬ 
ing  chicks,  recommended  by  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  is  listed  as  follows:  20  pounds 
of  ground  yellow  corn,  20  pounds  of 
wheat  bran,  20  pounds  of  flour  midd¬ 
lings,  20  pounds  of  pinhead  oats,  10 
pounds  of  meat  scrap  (50  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein),  5  pounds  of  dried  buttermilk  or 
skimmilk,  2  pounds  of  oyster  shell  meal 
or  limestone  flour  or  bonemeal,  2 
pounds  of  cod  liver  oil  (mixed  with  pin¬ 
head  oats),  and  1  pound  of  table  salt. 
It  is  recommended  that  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  mash  be  kept  before  the 
chicks  at  all  times  after  they  are  48 
hours  old. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  dry  mash 
the  grain  mixture,  consisting  of  200 
pounds  of  fine  cracked  corn  and  100 
pounds  of  cracked  wheat,  is  fed  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  after  the  48th  hour. 
Chicks  are  given  all  of  this  they  will 
eat  at  each  feeding.  When  the  chicks 
are  four  or  five  weeks  old  this  mixture 
is  changed  for  one  of  cracked  corn  and 
whole  wheat.  A  supply  of  water  is  kept 
before  the  chicks  at  all  times. 

When  commercial  ready-mixed  feeds 
are  used  the  directions  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  for  feeding  should  be  followed. 
Changing  from  one  feed  to  another  is 
a  costly  practice  and  sure  to  lead  to 
disappointing  results. 

In  providing  feeding  equipment,  there 
should  be  one  4-foot  hopper,  accessible 
from  both  sides,  and  a  1-gallon  earth¬ 
enware  water  fountain  for  each  100 
chicks.  After  the  chicks  are  four  or  five 
weeks  old  more  hopper  space  and  larg¬ 
er  fountains  should  be  provided. 

*  *  * 

The  Farmingdale  Chick  Ration 

THERE  is  no  such  thing  as  the  best 
chick  ration.  Many  rations  or  feed¬ 
ing  plans  have  proven  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  either  experimentally  or  judged 
by  growth  of  pullets  and  cockerels.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  some  minor 
detail  of  the  feeding  plan  is  singled 
out  and  made  to  appear  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  plan.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  requirements  for  a  good  ration 
and  all  of  these  requirements  must  be 
taken  care  of  if  one  expects  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  A  ration  will  be  a  failure 
if  any  one  of  the  factors  is  missing. 

The  poultry  raiser’s  problem  in  con¬ 
sidering  rations  is  to  select  that  one 
which  he  believes  will  provide  all  of 
the  essential  ingredients  in  the  simp¬ 
lest  form,  that  can  be  fed  with  the 
least  amount  of  equipment  and  labor, 
that  can  be  fed  with  the  least  likeli¬ 
hood  of  contamination  and  which  re¬ 
quires  the  fewest  number  changes  in 
the  ration  and  which  requires  mini¬ 
mum  of  skill. 

The  Farmingdale  Chick  and  Growing 
Mash 

300  lbs.  No.  2  Yellow  Corn  Meal 
250  lbs.  Wheat  Bran 
300  lbs.  Standard  Wheat  Middlings 
100  lbs.  Pulverized  Oats 
100  lbs.  Dried  Skim  Milk  (or  Butter¬ 
milk) 

50  lbs.  Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal 

50  lbs.  Meat  Scrap  (50%  Protein) 

50  lbs.  Fish  Meal  (preferably  White 
Fish) 

The  average  analysis  should  be  19.8% 
Protein;  5.3%  Fiber;  7.2%  Ash. 
Management  suggestions : — 

1.  Use  above  mash  as  first  feed  and 
to  maturity. 

2.  If  liquid  milk  is  available  give 
chicks  all  they  will  drink  and  omit 
dried  product  from  the  mash. 

3.  Add  2  y2  quarts  of  a  tested  Cod 
Liver  Oil  to  1,000  lbs.  of  mash  when 
chicks  are  confined  indoors. 

4.  Feed  no  scratch  grain  until  birds 
are  seven  or  eight  weeks  old. 

5.  At  the  present  prices,  wheat 
should  compose  1/3  to  2/3  of  the  grain 
mixture. 

6.  Provide  chick  size  oyster  shell  at 
all  times  to  the  growing  chicks.  Use 
shallow  boxes  or  wall  feeders. 

7.  Use  shallow  boxes  for  both  mash 
and  grain. 

8.  Keep  drinking  utensils  clean,.  Use 
a  scrub  brush  and  disinfectant  to  scour 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  contaminated  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  entire 
flock  and  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two- 
thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are  aware. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half  your 
chicks.  Use  preventive  methods.  Give 
Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking  water 
from  the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the 
shell. 


Remarkable  Success  in  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
Company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” 
— Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield, 
Iowa. 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged 
with  the  chicken  business.  Finally  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk— postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands 
of  others  who  depend  on  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  Send  50c  for  a  package  of 
Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large 
box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  420, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


“Finger-Tip”  Support  foT 


Yes, 

Brooks 
Automatic  Air- 
Cuahlon  Appliance  ex¬ 
erts  a  gentle,  yielding  but 
firm  “finger-tip"  support  oyer 
the  rupture  which,  in  many 
cases,  acts  as  an  agent  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  reducible  rup* 
ture.  Do  you  want  new  free¬ 
dom,  safety  and  comfort  in  wore 
and  play?  Then  do  what  over 
8,000,000  Brooks  customers  did 
— try  it  at  home  Free  10  days. 

WRTTT?  for  details  of  10-DW 
WlYl  I  H,  £>0  xriel.  Free  Bro¬ 
chure, sent  in  plain, sealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO; 

CJS.Brtok,.  lmtnUr  3S9A  Sat*  St.,  MardtaH,  MAte 


k 
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Baby  Chicks 


FREE  Srom  B.W.D. 


Every  one  of  our  16,000  breeders  has  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great  has 
been  the  success  of  our  customers  that  we 

Guarantee  98  Percent  Livability 
Up  To  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  continuous  breeding  for 
production  has  developed  a  “heavy-laying  strain 
from  trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock.  You 
must  have  good  chicks  to  succeed.  Get  them 
direct  from  the  largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and  gives 
feeding  hints.  Write  today. 

RED  BIRD  FARM,  wrentham^mass. 


II  A  IMCC  BABY  CHICKS 
IHiIIiIju  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms.  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively  > 

3000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  e 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white 
(eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  an d  ' 

.  Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock.  ‘ 
Spl. feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.free 

Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

Shu.  Mini 


Fairport  "Pro6t 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
-  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppardl_ 
Park’s  D-32I  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
•tune  priceorcven  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  sale,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

Chicks.  Write  for  (nil  colored  Catalog  end  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


SOT 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 


stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.25  6  30.00  58 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  stock 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

,  _  BLOOD  -  TESTED 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS  -  WYANDOTTES  * 
ANCONAS  -  MINORCAS  -  ORPINGTONS. 

Started  chicks  and  pullets. 

Write  for  free  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  . 8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mix.  $7.  Light  Mix.  $6.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 


S.C.  Eng.  Whites.  Browns,  Anconas . 7c 

Barred  Rocks. . S'/ic;  Assorted  chicks . 5c 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  No  money  down. 
100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Bar.  S.C. Wh. Leg.  $4.50  per  100 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  6.00  per  100 

S.C.  Reds .  6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cioyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GIANT  BRAHMAS  Breeders  = 

Two  Matings — Low  Prices — Chicks — Eggs — Catalog — Write 

GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


JlS,,.  Lpfrhnrnc  Bab*  Chicks  Frost  proof.Ileavy  lay- 

■80 WN  t-egnorns  ^  j.M.Chase,Bx.4,Wallkill,N.Y, 


New  York’s  New  Farm 
Laws 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
dairy  law.  Any  of  the  following  consti¬ 
tute  adulterations: 

1.  Milk  containing  more  than  88  % 
per  cent  of  water  or  fluids. 

2.  Milk  containing  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  fats. 

3.  Milk  containing  less  than  IIV2  per 
cent  of  milk  solids. 

4.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  15 
days  before  and  five  days  after  parturi¬ 
tion. 

5.  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on 
distillery  waste  or  any  substance  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction, 
except  ensilage,  or  on  any  unhealthy 
food. 

6.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed  or  unhealthy  condition;  or  milk  pro¬ 
duced  or  kept  in  unsanitary  surround¬ 
ings  or  in  any  environment  or  under 
any  condition  whatever,  that  is  inimi¬ 
cal  to  its  healthfulness  or  wholesome¬ 
ness. 

7.  Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the 
cream  has  been  removed. 

8.  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with 
water  or  any  other  fluid,  or  to  which 
has  been  added  or  into  which  has  been 
introduced  any  foreign  substance  what¬ 
ever. 

All  adulterated  milk  shall  be  deemed 
unclean,  unhealthful,  impure,  or  un¬ 
wholesome. 

School  Bill  Saves  Central  School  Funds 

Up  until  this  year  supervisors  in 
sections  where  central  school  districts 
have  been  established  have  received  one 
per  cent  of  all  central  school  funds 
which  came  from  the  State.  In  some 
cases  this  meant  as  high  as  $500  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  supervisor 
needed  to  do  was  to  sign  one  check. 
American  Agriculturist  called  attention 
to  this  situation  last  year  when  a  bill 
to  remedy  it  did  not  pass.  We  favored 
the  bill  to  correct  this  condition  this 
year  and  are  glad  that  the  bill  passed 
the  Legislature  and  has  received  the 
Governor’s  signature.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  result  in  a  total  saving 
in  New  York  State  of  $140,000. 

Under-passes  on  State  and  County 
Highways 

This  new  law  will  mean  a  lot  to 
many  individual  farmers,  for  it  provides 
for  the  construction  of  cattle  passes  un¬ 
der  State  and  county  highways  when 
the  farmer  can  show  the  county  super¬ 
visor  of  highways  that  such  passes  are 
necessary. 

For  More  Help  to  Dirt  Roads 

An  important  amendment  to  the 
highway  law  was  passed  by  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  increasing  State 
aid  to  town  highways  and  to  so-called 
“farm-to-market”  roads.  This  new  law 
first  defines  what  farm-to-market  road 
systems  are.  In  general,  they  are  those 
roads  outside  of  cities  and  incorporated 
villages  and  outside  of  the  State  system 
of  State  and  county  highways.  Usually 
they  are  dirt  roads. 

To  aid  these  dirt  roads  in  their  con¬ 
struction,  improvement,  repair, '  and 
maintenance,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State  “to  each  town  regardless  of  pre¬ 
ceding  tax  levy  an  amount  equal  to  $90 
per  mile  for  each  mile  of  highways  in 
the  town  outside  of  cities  and  incor¬ 
porated  villages.”  The  new  law  is  long 
and  space  will  not  permit  a  full  de¬ 
scription  here,  but  the  above  is  the 
main  and  important  provision. 

Appropriations 

In  addition  to  the  new  laws  ex¬ 
plained  above  the  State  made  the  usual 
appropriations  to  all  of  the  State  in¬ 
stitutions  of  agriculture,  including  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  State  schools  of  agriculture, 
and  the  State  Fair. 


Investigations  into  the  service  life  of 
farm  machinery  show  that  few  ma¬ 
chines  really  wear  out.  Most  equipment 
is  discarded  as  a  result  of  poor  care, 
lack  of  repair,  or  because  it  becomes 
out  of  date. 


Wool  production  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Ru¬ 
mania  is  estimated  at  2,669,000,000 
pounds  for  1931. 
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This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY’  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 


Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4*00  per  lOO 

These  prices  good  to  May  2nd. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Haller  oss  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 

. . . . i  .in. 


SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 

204  Northampton  BUFFALO,N.Y* 


TtTAKE  success  certain* 
Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.lOprofitablebreeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
“Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  inmost  modern 
incubators  known  to 
poultry  science.  New  low 
prices.  Write  today. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


REDS  —  ROCKS  —  LEGHORNS 

Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern 
grown  disease  free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of 
plant  and  methods.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity.  Mail  name  and  address  today  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

Donglaston  Manor  Farm  R.D.  A,  Pulaski,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOODTESTED 
Heavy  Layers 
of  Uniformly 
Large  Eggs 


TAYLOR  WINS  HIGHEST  SCORE  98 % March  1932) 

Competing  with  all  Leghorns,  Rocks,  and  Wyandottes,  in  ROP.  Certified  and  Supervised  sections — 77  entries 
from  9  states — Taylor  secured  98%  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Four  Firsts,  one  second,  out  of  six  entries. 


OVER 

KSBig  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks 

I  Ll a  fitinunninnii  +  n  linn  f rrvm  fUsooco.froa  hroodoro  r\t  nrriV 


24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  FOR 

Prices  Just 
Reduced 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
ears.  All  males  have  individual  pe,digrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope,  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
noultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  nrice  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  15,  NEWARK.  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  8-15-22-29;  APRIL  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS-  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  loon 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).,..  4  00  $  7  70  $38  $  75 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  5.00  9.50  45  88 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . - .  6.50  12.00  57  110 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX.  A,  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


O.  P.  B.  Chicks 

are  bred  to  produce  and  reproduce. 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  S.C. R.L  Reds,  Barred 
and  Wh.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  Wh. 
Holland  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
52  Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  M.  C. 
Babcock,  Sec’y,  Box  311  A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Official 
Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2  00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns .  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks. .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.l.  Reds .  2.25  4  50  8.50  41.25  80 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Blk.  Giants — Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12  00 

Heavy  mixed  broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

light  mixed  broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . $7.00  $32.00  $60.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  27.00  50.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.4,  McAiisterville.Pa. 


Dtp  UTKJIfV  rUlPIfQ  At  prices  lower 

dIIj  MUSIS.  I  LrllLrvS  than  evPr  bt,fnre 
BARRED  ROOKS:  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
8c  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


REGAL  DORCAS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

— Tancred — Hollywood.  White  Leghorn  Chicks — Breeders 
Tested — Extraordinary  Quality — Low  Prices — Free  Catl’g. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES.  -  -  GRAMPIAN.  PA. 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  State  Fair  Champions.  Heavy 
Layers.  Baby  Chicks.  Inavaie  Farm,RD4,WallkilI,N.Y. 


AT  SAVINGS  Strong,  Healthy 
Hi  Chicks  from  money, 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C.M.LONGENECKER  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.90  per  1000 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  each, 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  each. 

Mixed  chicks  7c  each  $60.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by 

P.P.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (T^V.eELDe  pAnt) 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm; 
they  never  disappoint. 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  type  Leghorns. 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JuniataPoultryFann,Eox  9, Richfield, Pa. 


SIJIVNYFIELD  mam^atchks11«n,gnloercca0smb 

are  Big  Minorcas — Heavy  Minorcas — Hardy  Minorcas — 
Reliable  Minorcas — Have  Egg  Producing  ability — 
Breeders  Tested.  Write— 

SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


RnfF  Rnclrc  NINE  PULLETS,  ONE  ROOSTER  $20. 

DUir  ROCKS  STELLA  TILUNGHAST.  OVtD.  R.  Y. 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  26, 1932 

Heart  of  the  North  —  By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.’’  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

Alan  stops  at  the  MacMillan  trading 
post.  One  of  his  men  discovers  some  furs 
which  directs  suspicion  to  the  father  of 
Joyce  MacMillan.  Joyce  is  in  love  with 
Alan  who,  through  a  sense  of  duty  is 
engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding. 

Alan  tells  Joyce  his  i suspicions  about 
her  father  but  she  does  not  believe  he  is 
guilty. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Hardsock  came  out  of  the  store 
and  looked  around  for  Alan.  The  sky 
was  graying;  the  few  big  stars  which 
had  appeared  during  the  brief  period 
of  twilight  were  fading  out.  The  dark 
river  was  still  perilous,  but  the  minutes 
this  day  would  be  precious,  and  Alan 
felt  that  danger  to  his  patrol  and  men 
was  secondary  to  danger  of  the  bandits 
escaping. 

He  turned  to  Joyce  again,  facing  her 
in  the  ghostly  morning  light.  Again  he 
was  conscious  that  his  four  months  of 
absence,  breaking  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  them,  had  invested  her  with  an 
aura  of  strangeness  to  him;  and  that 
all  during  this  brief  fateful  visit  he 
had  become  aware  of  her  in  a  quicken¬ 
ed  sense.  How,  brave  and  comradely 
a  girl!  And  in  spite  of  her  hard  life 
here,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  be  a 
good  bush-loper,  how  winsome  and  girl¬ 
ish  and  adorable  she  was! 

Unwilling  to  detain  him,  Joyce  offer¬ 
ed  him  her  hand,  wishing  him  success 
today,  hiding  her  fears  for  him  when 
he  should  come  up  with  those  men. 
Alan  clasped  her  small  hand,  for  a 
moment  held  it;  and  then  in  sympath.y 
for  les  miseres  she  had  fallen  upon,  in 
overwhelming  tenderness  at  this  last 
and  worst  anguish  of  them  all,  he  bent 
nearer  her,  he  bent  down  a  little  to 
kiss  her,  as  more  than  once  he  had  done 
in  the  years  past.  It  was  an  impulsive 
act;  he  was  swept  by  admiration  of 
her  bravery,  of  her  girlish  prettiness. 
And  it  was  a  humble  act  of  contrition, 
too,  and  self-reproach;  for  he  had  said 
to  himself  that  if  he  had  kept  up  his 
visits  here,  instead  of  leaving  Joyce 
all  alone  to  the  battle,  he  might  have 
halted  Dave  MacMillan’s  plunge  into 
crime. 

Joyce  did  not  draw  away.  She  looked 
up  at  him  with  steady  eyes,  neither 
resisting  nor  yielding,  but  seeming  to 
ask  some  great  question  of  him.  There 
was  something  in  her  clear  eyes  which 
checked  Alan;  something  which  silently 
told  him  that  he  himself  had  broken 
off  the  former  intimacy  and  could  not 
resume  it  now,  when  he  liked,  on  the 
old  casual  terms.  He  did  not  under¬ 
stand  her  great  question,  but  he  did 
sharply  feel  that  the  right  to  what  he 
was  asking  for  was  no  longer  his.  Joyce 


had  withdrawn  it.  With  her  that  right 
had  become  significant  and .  sacred. 

She  went  with  him  down  to  the  wharf 
and  stood  watching  the  patrol  embark. 
A  gray  smoke-mist  rising  from  the 
water  made  travel  doubly  dangerous; 
and  as  Pedneault  slid  into  the  wheel 
seat,  Alan  gave  him  orders  to  proceed 
carefully.  He  himself  stepped  out  upon 
the  prow  and  crouched  there,  holding 
a  davit,  to  search  ahead  for  bars  and 
granite  rocks. 

At  the  first  bend  above,  he  turned  to 
look  back.  Vaguely  through  the  mist 
he  saw  Joyce  still  standing  on  the 
wharf  in  the  gray  chill  of  earliest 
morning.  As  he  waved  to  her  and 
caught  the  tiny  white  of  her  kerchief 
answering,  he  was  remembering,  with 
a.  sense  of  having  lost  something  prec¬ 
ious,  that  Joyce  had  refused  his  kiss. 
But  overshadowing  everything  was  a 
poignant  sympathy  for  this  brave, 
spirited  girl  who  had  been  so  good  a 
comrade  of  his  and  now  had  fallen  upon 
such  evil  days. 

When  the  mist  had  hidden  her  from 
him,  he  turned  his  eyes  ahead.  Some¬ 
where  on  up  the  spruce-buried  Alooska 
were  those  six  bandit  strangers,  rifle¬ 
armed  and  desperate  and  certain  to 
give  battle  Against  them  he  was  pit¬ 
ting  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  men 
today. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  VII 
RIFLES  IN  THE  PROW 

Fifty  miles  above  the  MacMillan 
Trading  Store,  where  a  spur  of  low 
hills  flanked  the  Alooksa,  Alan  ordered 
Pedneault  to  swerve  in  toward  the 
north  bank  and  stop. 

He  believed  those  bandits  could  not 
be  very  far  ahead  now.  If  he  failed  to 
sight  them  before  they  heard  the  launch 
coming,  it  meant  disaster  to  his  patrol 
and  possibly  death  to  his  men.  Across 
this  silent  wilderness  the  roar  of  the 
engine  carried  for  five  or  six  miles. 
Warned  of  pursuit,  those  criminals 
might  lift  their  canoes  back  into  the 
timber  and  let  the  Police  Launch  go 
harmlessly  past.  Likelier  still,  they 
might  lay  an  ambush  where  the  river 
was  narrow,  and  open  on  the  launch 
with  repeating  rifles  at  a  murderous 
point-blank  range.  But  if  he  located 
them  on  up-stream,  he  could  slip  upon 
them  quietly  in  the  paddle  craft  and 
lay  a  deadly  ambush  himself. 

The  grim  ruthless  mood  of  those  mo¬ 
ments  when  he  stood  in  the  dim  cabin 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  still  burned  like  a 
flame  in  Alan.  In  his  service  years  he 
had  sternly  lived  up  to  the  Mounted 
tradition  of  “shooting  last,”  and  had 
drilled  it  into  his  men;  but  he  felt  that 
these  bandits  who  had  murdered  Jimmy 
Montgomery  and  abducted  a  girl,  had 
forfeited  all  right  to  human  mercy.  He 
wanted  only  an  excuse  to  shoot  them 
down  like  a  pack  of  marauding  wolves. 
In  the  battle  ahead,  if  he  had  to  expose 


these  men  of  his  to  the  slightest  risk 
of  death  in  order  to  make  prisoners 
of  those  criminals,  he  meant  to  make 
no  prisoners. 

Taking  a  pair  of  binoculars  he 
splashed  ashore  and  hurried  up  a  hill 
to  its  summit.  There  on  the  crest  a 
single  tree  grew  out  of  a  tangle  of 
glacier-scarred  boulders.  An  old  tamar¬ 
ack,  low  and  squat  and  fearfully  storm- 
gnarled,  it  reared  its  head  a  couple 
dozen  feet  above  the  ridge  line.  By 
climbing  to  its  swaying  topmost  branch 
he  had  a  clear  view  of  a  long  river 
“straight”  reaching  twenty  miles  up¬ 
stream. 

The  timber  was  fast  thinning  out 
now.  To  north  and  east  the  country 
was  taking  on  the  wild  amphibious 
character  of  the  watery  Thal-Azzah. 
From  his  lofty  perch  a  dozen  great 
muskegs  were  visible,  cut  by  a  network 
of  small  sluggish  creeks  and  dotted 
with  half  a  thousand  lakes. 

From  a  willow  island  just  above  the 
launch,  he  moved  his  glasses  slowly 
up-stream,  praying  for  a  glimpse  of 
those  two  outlaw  canoes.  Carefully  fo¬ 
cusing,  he  scrutinized  the  river,  the 
banks  on  either  side  with  their  little 
curves  and  hollows;  and  searched  above 
the  trees  for  a  wisp  of  camp  smoke. 

Mile  after  mile  his  glasses  moved 
up  the  Alooska,  on  and  on  into  the  hazy 
distance.  He  came  at  last  to  the  great 
sweeping  bend  far-away  northeast 
where  vision  was  cut  off.  Nothing,  noth¬ 
ing  whatsoever,  of  two  creeping  black 
dots.  The  bandits  were  twenty  miles 
ahead  at  least. 

As  he  hurried  back  down  to  the 
launch,  he  began  to  realize  that  those 
two  canoes  had  traveled  more  swiftly 
than  he  had  thought  possible.  They 
probably  had  not  stopped  at  all  during 
the  semi-darkness,  but  had  driven 
themselves  on,  throwing  all  their 
strength  into  this  dash  for  the  great 
Forks  of  the  Alooska  and  the  Thal- 
Azzah  on  beyond. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  Police  ex¬ 
perience  Alan  found  himself  ill  at  ease 
and  uncertain  of  what  he  was  running 
into.  This  entire  affair — robbery,  mur¬ 
der,  escape — had  an  element  of  dark¬ 
ness  to  it.  Through  he  could  under¬ 
stand,  on  the  assumption  of  Dave  Mac¬ 
Millan’s  guilt,  how  the  bandits  knew 
just  the  right  moves  to  make  in  this 
dimly-known  country,  still  he  was  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  explain  how  six  abso¬ 
lute  strangers,  six  bearded  men  of  out¬ 
landish  sort,  could  get  into  this  coun¬ 
try  unseen.  Who  they  were,  where  they 
had  come  from,  how  they  had  got  in 
here  unknown  to  everybody — the  whole 
thing  was  uncanny.  He  hardly  knew 
what  to  expect  of  them  next. 

Splashing  back  upon  the  launch,  he 
told  him  men  tersely:  “They’re  not  in 
sight  yet,  and  I  could  see  for  twenty 
miles.  We’re  got  to  meet  up  with  them 
before  they  reach  the  Forks.  They’re^ 


making  tracks.  Ped,  you’ve  light  to 
drive  by  now.  We’ll  take  our  chances.” 

It  was  chances  they  did  take,  during 
that  next  half-hour.  Dangerous  at  all 
times  from  floating  debris  and  shifting 
sand  bars,  the  river  was  doubly  treach¬ 
erous  now,  with  granite  boulders  hid¬ 
den  beneath  its  freshet-muddied  waters. 

Above  the  sweeping  bend  which  had 
cut  off  his  view,  Alan  raced  ashore 
again,  climbed  another  tree  and  search¬ 
ed  ahead  with  aching  eyes.  No  far 
straight  reach  this  time,  but  a  number 
of  sharp  curves  where  timbered  head¬ 
lands  hid  long  portions  of  the  river 
from  him.  Cursing  at  the  loss  of  prec¬ 
ious  minutes,  he  hung  in  the  tree  top, 
thumbing  the  glasses  one-handed,  and 
waited  till  he  made  sure  that  if  the  can¬ 
oes  had  been  out  of  sight  behind  one  of 
these  timbered  points,  they  would  have 
reappeared  on  the  open  water. 

Still  he  caught  no  glimpse  of  them. 

Twice  more  than  morning,  between 
Pedneault’s  reckless  dashes,  he  hurried 
ashore  and  futilely  searched  ahead. 
Something  had  gone  wrong.  The  patrol 
should  be  within  sight  of  them.  Esti¬ 
mating  their  speed  and  the  speed  of 
the  pursuing  launch,  he  knew  the  Police 
craft  should  have  overhauled  them 
about  eighty  miles  above  the  MacMil¬ 
lan  Trading  Post.  He  had  come  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty,  and  no  sight  of  them 
yet.  They  had  either  dodged  aside,  or 
had  done  something  to  give  them  a 
big  edge  over  what  he  thought  pos¬ 
sible. 

It  was  afterwards,  when  the  waters 
of  the  Alooska  had  given  up  their 
ghastly  secret,  that  Joyce  MacMillan 
listened  to  the  accounts  of  several  Yel¬ 
lowknife  men  and  gazed  upon  certain 
grim  evidence,  and  pieced  together  the 
story  of  how  those  bandits  were  able 
to  keep  in  the  lead.  But  Alan  knew 
nothing  of  that  harrowing  story  now; 
he  knew  only  that  something  had  upset 
all  his  calculations. 

Fifteen  miles  from  the  Alooska 
Forks  he  went  ashore  a  last  time  and 
climbed  a  squat  tree.  With  the  specter 
of  failure  plucking  him  by  the  sleeve, 
he  scanned  the  river  northeast.  The 
timber  had  thinned  to  scattered  stances, 
with  scarcely  a  fringe  along  the  low 
stream  banks.  The  river  was  broad, 
with  no  side  creeks  to  dodge  into  and 
no  drogues  where  an  ambush  could  be 
laid. 

He  had  a  clear  view  to  the  Forks. 
In  his  hurried  focusing  he  missed  his 
quarry  at  the  first  sweep.  But  in  the 
next  the  glasses  picked  up  a  sight  that 
set  his  heart  pounding  madly  against 
his  ribs. 

Far  ahead,  three  short  miles  from 
the  Forks  of  the  Alooska,  a  pair  of 
tiny  black  objects,  like  bugs  crawling 
along  a  silver  ribbon  .  .  . 

He  jumped  out  of  the  tree,  leaped 
down  the  slope. 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 


This  Reader  Adopts  Her  Work  Schedule  to  Her  Helper’ s  Hands 


HERE  is  another  group  of  sugges¬ 
tions  in  reply  to  the  “Busy 
Mother’s”  request  for  help  from  other 
mothers: — • 

To  a  Busy  Mother: 

Surely  the  mother  of  three  or  four 
little  children  needs  extra  help;  if  not, 
how  else  can  she  get  away  occasion¬ 
ally  for  rest  and  change  so  necessary 
to  her  well-being  and  poise,  or  find  re¬ 
lief  from  the  strain  of  responsibility  at 
busy  times? 

When  finances  cannot  afford  a  com¬ 
petent  full-time  worker,  a  woman  to 
come  in  once  a  week  to  wash,  cook 
and  clean  might  be  the  right  solution. 
Or  an  elderly  woman  to  work  for  her 
board.  A  State  girl  might  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  have  a  young  girl  who  attends 
a  nearby  rural  school.  In  the  morning 
she  is  supposed  to  do  breakfast  work, 
dishes,  beds  and  sweeping.  At  night 
she  helps  with  the  children,  with  sup¬ 
per,  hangs  out  baby  washing,  does 
dishes,  some  special  cleaning  and  pre¬ 
pares  the  vegetables  for  the  next  day. 

Together  we  wash  on  Saturday  and 
clean  the  house.  One  night  the  girl 
cleans  her  room,  another  we  iron.  On 
Thursday  night  she  scours  the  sink 
and  shelves,  scalds  bread  box,  and 
does  the  necessary  cleaning  in  the 
kitchen.  Friday  night  she  does  the 
bathroom. 

I  endeavor  to  arrange  the  work  to 
form  a  balanced  day  with  time  allotted 


Popular  Blouse  Dress 


DRESS  PATTREN  NUMBER  2752  is 
right  in  style  for  the  popular  jacket  frock. 
Gay  contrasting  schemes  may  be  used, 
wxth  the  skirt  in  plain,  light  green  sheer 
woolen,  and  the  blouse  in  vivid  yellow 
crepe  silk  print.  Or,  the  design  may  be 
carried  out  as  a  complete  dress  if  one 
Prefers.  Also  the  blouse  pattern  itself  is 
useful  for  the  separate  light  wrap  which 
ls  needed  in  most  wardrobes.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38 
and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  2 % 
yards  of  39-inch  material  for  blouse,  with 
yards  of  25-inch  material  for  skirt 
9nd  %  yard  of  35-inch  material  for  cami- 
•®te.  Price,  15c. 


for  rest,  recreation,  and  sewing.  This 
means  cutting  all  time  leaks,  leaving 
the  unimportant  for  what  we  want 
most.  Even  dishes  get  their  cut— a 
drainer  and  soaking  on  the  stove  be¬ 
fore  washing  cuts  them  in  half.  I 
teach  the  children  to  help  and  to  pick 
up  after  themselves.  Housecleaning  is 
done  by  rotation,  one  or  two  rooms 
each  month,  rather  than  a  frantic  orgy 
all  at  once. 

Sunny  days  find  me  outdoors. 
Stormy  weather  is  my  time  for  rug¬ 
making,  sewing  and  mending.  Even¬ 
ings  are  for  letter  writing  and  reading, 
especially. 

Busy  Mother,  try  to  have  a  helper, 
plan  your  work  carefully — everyone 
needs  a  daily  schedule  or  some  kind — 
cut  the  thieves  of  time  and  don’t  leave 
out  leisure  in  your  routine.  I  hope  this 
will  help  you  to  better  efficiency  in 
your  work  and  to  find  more  time  for 
your  family. — Interested  Reader. 


Seven  Day  Tea  Towels 

For  Christmas,  the  hope  chest, 
shower,  bridge  or  bazaar,  as  well  as 
for  us  who  have  long  since  qualified  as 
homekeepers,  a  Tuesday  tea  towel  for 
Tuesday,  and  a  Sunday  one  for  Sunday, 


two  strands  of  any  favorite  hue,  quick¬ 
ly  transforms  the  stamped  material  in¬ 
to  mighty  clever  towels,  each  with  a 
chubby  baby,  struggling  with  the  task 
of  the  day.  Pattern  No.  561  at  20 
cents  supplies  the  set  of  seven  designs 
in  wax  transfer  form  to  use  on  any¬ 
thing  from  linen  crash  to  sugar  sacks. 

We  can  also  furnish  this  set  of  de¬ 
signs,  seven  of  them  stamped  on  soft, 
part  linen  toweling,  ready  to  embroider 
and  use.  This  is  No.  M562,  and  is  $1.50 
complete,  postpaid.  Embroidery  floss 
in  colors  to  match  the  border  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

M561  Wax  Patterns  Tea  Towels.  .$  .20 
M562  Seven  Stamped  Towels  and 

Floss  .  1.50 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Tested  Recipes 

Macaroni  and  Ham  (cured) 

Cook  macaroni  imtil  tender  in  boil¬ 
ing  salted  water,  stirring  occasionally 
to  keep  from  sticking.  When  all  the 
moisture  has  been  taken  up,  season 
with  pepper,  mix  in  two  cupfuls  of 
diced,  boiled  ham,  cover  with  a  can  of 
tomatoes  and  spread  the  top  with 
crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
twenty  minutes  until  brown  on  top. 
Serve  from  baking  dish. 

—Mrs.  R.  C.  DeL. 

A  fair  proportion  for  this  mixture  is 
one  box  of  macaroni  for  each  two  cups 
of  diced,  boiled  ham. 

Fresh  Ham  Pie 

Cut  fresh  ham  into  pieces  about 
four  inches  square,  cover  with 
water,  season  with  salt,  and  cook 
slowly  for  about  an  hour.  When  tender, 
add  eight  small  potatoes  to  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  ham,  two  dried  carrots, 
four  small  onions,  and  a  can  of  toma¬ 
toes.  When  all  the  vegetables  are  ten¬ 


der,  add  enough  water  to  make  a 
heavy  gravy,  which  covers  them,  thick¬ 
ening  with  a  little  flour  rubbed  smooth 
in  water.  Cover  with  biscuit  dough 
crust  rolled  one  half  inch  thick,  and 
slit  in  places  to  allow  steam  to  escape. 
Serve  hot  with  the  crust  well  browned. 

—Mrs.  R.  C.  DeL. 

The  pieces  of  pork,  could  be  cut 
smaller  if  desired;  they  also  could  be 
browned  in  a  frying  pan  before  being 
boiled  tender.  Tomato  soup  could  be 
substituted  for  the  canned  tomatoes 
which  are  suggested. 

Baked  Ham 

Soak  the  ham  in  cold  water  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Pour  off  the  first  three 
waters  which  have  heated  to  boiling. 
Boil  for  an  hour  in  the  fourth  water, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  half  cupful 
of  vinegar  and  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves. 
Allow  to  set  in  this  liquor  overnight. 
Put  in  a  baking  dish,  cover  well  with 
brown  sugar  and  the  vinegar  liquor. 
Baste  often.  Bake  for  two  hours,  slow¬ 
ly.  Serve  hot  with  sweet  potatoes. 

— Mrs.  R.  C.  DeL. 

Not  all  hams  will  be  salty  enough  to 
require  freshening  in  three  waters.  Two 
or  even  one  water  might  be  sufficient. 
It  improves  the  flavor  of  baked  ham 
to  press  whole  cloves  into  the  fat  where 
the  skin  has  been  removed.  If  a  brown 
surfaced  is  wanted,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  finish  baking  the  ham  uncovered 
Slow  boiling  for  a  longer  period  unit  be 
needed  for  the  larger  hams. 


Guimpe  Frock  for  Girls 


the  ideal  spring  design  for  small  daughter. 
It  offers  so  many  charming  possibilities 
for  color  combinations  because  different 
little  guimpes  may  be  xoorn  with  the  ser¬ 
viceable  dress.  Navy  blue  in  thin  woolen, 
rayon  crepes,  linen,  pique  or  cotton 
broadcloth  with  contrasting  material  for 
the  guimpe,  xoould  be  both  attractive  and 
practical.  Furthermore,  this  design  offers 
many  opportunities  for  remodeling.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  10  requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  for  dress,  with  l]i  yards  of  39-inch 
material  for  blouse  with  214  yards  of  ruf¬ 
fling.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one 
of  the  new  Spring  Style  Books  and 
address  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SWEETER- 
SMELLING 
WASHES 


No  mystery  to  it!  Fels-Naptha’s  extra 
help  gets  clothes  cleaner — that’s  why  it 
makes  them  smell  so  airy -fresh  and  fra¬ 
grant.  Gentle  tohands,too.Send  twocents 
for  a  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1.3.26,  Phila.,  Pa. 


years  guarantees  you  that  this  coffee  it 
the  utmost  in  quality  and  smoothness, 
with  a  flavor  you'll  never  forget.  Deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door,  parcel  post  on  receipt 
of  check,  or  $  1 .00  bill.  Shipped  on  day 
of  roasting.  Whole  bean  or  ground. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

237  WASHINGTON  STREET,  N.  Y.  C 
Esfob/ithed  92  years 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  BATHROOM 

Includes  Bathtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and  Enam¬ 
eled  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with  all  Fittings 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed  £  ^  aa 
Materials. 

Value  $60‘  - 

WF  PAY  T1Le  height 

“ 1  A  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  40 

Eveready  Plumbing  Supply  Co. 
245  West  34th  Street  New  York 


PAPER  YOU. 

RHOME 

Yon  can  paper  the  aver-  flj 
age  room  with  high-  H 
grade, artisticwall  paper  (Hj 
for  as  little  a3  90  cents —  QjS 
by  buying  direct  at  low-  ym 
est  wholesale  prices.  ^ 
Send  for  big  free  cata- 
log.  Not  the  nsuai  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artist 
ings  and  borders  a3  well  as  v 

PEN  PI  WALL  PAI 

Dept.  7*  Ph 

i/ t 

90', 

BEAUTY  BUSH 

Handsome,  new  Shrub,  immensely  popu¬ 
lar.  Bears  beautiful  pink  flowers  on 
slender  graceful  branches.  Strong,  vigorous  bushes,  50c 
each;  3  for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  49th  Year. 

FRAGARI A  NURSERIES,  Box  241,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


3  for 

$1.25 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy , 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  March  26, 193J 

Has  Weather  Really  Change!  ? 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 
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Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


BABY  CHICK  SUPPLIES 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  4x6,  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Boom  25,  LeRoy,  N,  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY:  QUALITY.  PURITY,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Clover,  60  lbs  $4.50,  Buckwheat  $3.60.  Mixed 
$3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDISTS,  attention:  Strong  swarms,  for  sale 
or  rent.  Prices  reasonable.  HONEY  GARDENS. 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$1000-DOWN  gets  farm  250  acres,  livestock,  tools, 
crops,  tractor.,  easy  terms.  Write  Free  list  other  farms 
for  sale.  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or  easy 
terms.  Free  literature,  mention  state.  H.  W.  BYERLY, 
30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Big  Free  Catalog  Farms— $600  Gets  roadstand  and 
4  acre  farm  along  heavily — traveled  concrete  state  hway, 
near  town;  good  4-room  home,  new  3-car  garage:  elec¬ 
tricity,  spring  water,  lovely  river  views.  $1800  includes 
equipment,  third  cash;  pg  121  Strout-s  catalog,  describes 
1000  bargains,  1000  pictures.  Great  savings  at  todays 
winter  prices.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE — STATE  ROAD  30-cow  dairy  farm,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County,  New  York,  3  miles  to  community 
center  2000  population.  50  acres  tillable.  160  pasture, 
ample  wood  estimates!  500  cords.  8-room  house,  good 
condition,  pipeless  furnace.  Barn,  35-cow  concrete 
stable,  water  buckets,  silo.  Power  line  crosses  farm. 
Price  $6000.  Easy  terms,  inquire  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


POSITIONS  WANTED— The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  27th  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  meu,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school 
Is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
txperience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm  from  30  to  40  yrs. 
of  age.  Must  be  first  class  milker  and  quick  and  willing 
worker  $40  per  mo.  and  board  from  April  1.  No  old 
men  or  boys  answer.  State  age,  nationality,  when 
available.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  desires  work  with  good 
herd.  Is  experienced,  clean,  single  man.  BOX  66, 
Coseob,  Conn. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa, 


SPECIAL  lixo  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
dear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHOES.  Womens,  childrens.  Brand  new.  Sell  or 
trade.  BOX  432,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  100, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Red  Beauty  pop-corn  12c  per  lb.  Golden 
Bantam  Sweet  com  15c  postage  paid.  ALBERT 
PUTNAM,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP— Grade  A  $2.00  Gal. 
Grade  B  $1.25  Gal.  Maple  Butternut  candy  $1.00  lb. 
at  Bethel.  JOHN  GILMAN,  Bethel,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Several  used  DeLaval  and  Universal 
milker  outfits  in  good  running  condition.  Also  separate 
units  if  desired.  Price  very  low.  HATCH  &  HATCH, 
Distributors,  Ludlow,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  40  ft.— 26c  per  ft. 
Freight  prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Mfr.  Box  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


NEW  CHICK  BOOK  FREE— A  perfect  goldmine  of 
useful  information.  A  splendid  book  that  tells  how  to 
raise  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses 
methods,  brooding,  feeding  ingredients,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  drinking  water,  etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how 
to  guard  against  disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete 
book  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise 
how  many  chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send 
book  free.  Address  Box  1422.  Dept.  W.  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — TIME  COUNTS  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book.  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to 
proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  registered  patent 
attorney',  738  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS.  Mount  Morris.  N.  Y. 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS — Beautiful  colored  il¬ 
lustrated  designs,  guaranteed  stick  to  tin.  Selling  helps. 
Maple  price  lists.  Sample  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Yt. 


100  EXCELLENT  ENVELOPES— 3%x6 14,  with  name, 
address  oniy,  50c  postpaid.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney, 
Vt. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25  cents.  WALTER  *G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  9oc;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
614  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


GOLD  LEAF — GUARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1-50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  GO.. 
Dept.  A.  Daliastown.  Pa. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Old.  sweet.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10-$1.50.  Smoking.  5  lbs.  65c;  10-$1.20.  Pipe  free. 
Pay  Postmaster.  FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield, 
Ky. 


TWENTY  CHEWING  TWIST  $1.00.  Twenty  sacks 
smoking  $1.00.  Postpaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  M-10, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Handpicked  chewing  25  pounds  $3.75;  10,  $1.75; 

5,  $1.00.  Mild  fancy  smoking  25  pounds  $3.00;  10,  $1.40; 
5,  75c.  Seconds  8c.  MURDOCK  PLANTATIONS.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  received.  FORD 
FARMS,  S-lll,  Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  VERY  BEST— Chewing  or  smoking 
10  lbs.  $2.00;  Box  of  cigars  free,  pay  when  received 
KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco  five 
pounds  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  Fifty 
Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild  5  lbs.  $1.25, 
patent  cigarette  roller  free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE, 
S826,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  SMOKING,  4  lb*  55c;  chewing  80c. 
silk  socks  free;  pay  postmaster.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S710,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SMOKING— 10  lbs.,  $1.00;  chewing,  10,  $1.25. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield.  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  smoking  five  pounds  .75c;  ten  $1.00. 
Chewing  five  pounds  $1.00.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postman. 
KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES,  etc.  Special  Sale.  Booklet.  EVA  MACK. 
Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


50  BUTTERFLY  OR  BUNNY  Quilt  pieces  30c  pre¬ 
paid  free  pattern  for  either.  Fancy  smaller  cottons  10 
lbs.-$1.00.  Soft  bright  ladies  woolens,  silk  Jersey  for 
rugs  2  lbs.  50c;  postage.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW, 
Brockton.  Mass 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  WANTED — Sheep  owners  write  and  please 
send  name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 


foot  of  the  Catskills.  We  had  a  farm, 
and  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
storm  we  had  our  sap  pails  and  every¬ 
thing  else  in  readiness  to  commence 
tapping  the  trees  on  Monday  to  make 
our  maple  syrup  and  sugar  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Sunday  afternoon  it  began  to  snow. 
It  kept  up  for  three  days,  the  wind 
blowing  a  gale.  The  snow  was  four  feet 
on  the  level,  and  the  wind  kept  heaping 
it  higher,  while  the  temperature  went 
to  12  degrees  below  zero. 

We  are  accustomed  to  heavy  snow 
and  deep  drifting,  so  the  stone  walls 
and  rail  fences  were  buried  in  snow. 
There  were  no  snow  plows  or  trucks. 
The  men  went  with  shovels  and,  after 
plenty  of  hard  work,  got  the  roads  so 
that  they  were  passable. 

The  blizzard  of  ’88  beat  everything 
that  the  oldest  grandparents  could  re¬ 
member.  Many  farmers  could  not  reach 
their  barns  to  feed  the  stock  or  get 
water  to  them.  Many  houses  were  drift¬ 
ed  up  to  the  second  story.  A  window 
could  be  opened  in  the  second  story  and 
snow  could  he  had  to  melt  and  drink. 
Very  few  people  had  wood  enough  in 
the  house,  and  could  not  get  to  the 
wood  sheds  as  it  was  impossible  to  see 
ten  feet  through  the  blinding  snow. 
They  had  to  cut  old  furniture  to  keep 
from  freezing.  Many  whose  homes  were 
at  the  foot  of  high  hills  were  so  drift¬ 
ed  under  after  the  storm  that  they  had 
to  get  out  of  the  upper  windows  and 
shovel  a  trench  to  their  doors  to  get  in. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  residents 
did  not  want  to  venture  too  much 
spring  work  until  after  the  12th  of 
March.  Gradually  from  then  on  the 
weather  has  gotten  milder  every  year. 

A  few  words  on  the  drought  ques¬ 
tion:  We  have  had  two  very  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  but  I  can  remember  36  years  ago 
we  had  much  drier  weather.  We  did  not 
have  all  the  large  dams  to  take  the 
water  and  did  not  notice  it.” — S.  E.  M., 
Catskill  Country. 

*  *  * 

Never  Count  on  the  Weather 

ARK  TWAIN  used  to  say  that  the 
weather  was  what  every  one  talked 
about,  but  no  one  ever  did  anything 
about  it. 

Many  old  residents  say  that  this  was 
the  warmest  fall  since  the  Centennial 
year  of  1876.  That  winter  farmers 
plowed  every  month.  Here  in  southern 
New  York  this  fall  apples  and  apple 
blossoms  were  seen  on  the  trees  to¬ 
gether,  something  we  think  of  only 
with  citrus  fruits  in  California  and 
Florida.  Red  raspberries  ripened  in  Oc¬ 
tober  in  sufficient  quantities  for  des¬ 
sert  at  dinner. 

But  the  only  thing  we  can  be  really 
sure  about  the  weather  is  its  uncertain¬ 
ty.  Weather  Bureau  experts  say  a  sea¬ 
son,  or  even  two  or  three  seasons  may 
be  warmer,  colder,  drier  or  wetter  than 
what  we  expect  as  being  normal,  but 
that  sooner  or  later  other  seasons  come 
to  even  it  up.  I  left  home  to  talk  for 
the  North  East  Ohio  Potato  Show  on 
the  morning  of  Dec.  3rd.  At  5  a.  m. 
the  thermometer  showed  18  degrees 
above,  though  the  lowest  to  that  date 
had  been  24  degrees.  But  up  on  the 
roof  of  the  world  in  North  Dakota 
things  were  different.  On  the  morning 
of  Dec.  7th  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Fargo  recorded  12  degrees  below  zero. 
Sheep-skin  coats  and  fur  caps  were 
fashionable,  with  hats  worn  only  by  a 
small  minority.  Snow  was  6  to  12  in¬ 
ches  on  the  level — heavy  for  that  dry 
climate.  On  Dec.  11th  I  had  my  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  Dakota  blizzard,  riding 
55  miles  through  a  storm  in  which  it 
was  seldom  possible  to  see  over  five 
rods  ahead,  and  sometimes  not  even 
a  rod,  so  thick  was  the  driving  snow. 

Back  home  again  a  friend  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Florida  told  how  uncom¬ 
fortable  he  had  been  there  with  the 
heat  for  ten  days.  Which  goes  to  show 
what  a  big  country  we  live  in. — D.  D., 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Two  Crops  of  Raspberries 

WE  hope  the  weather  has  changed, 
but  believe  that  more  time  must 
elapse  before  we  can  be  sure  about  it.  I 
have  picked  pansies  on  New  Years’ 
Day  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  winter  of  1905-1906  was  open, 
with  only  two  falls  of  snow  that  re¬ 


mained  over  two  weeks  but  later  win. 
ters  were  severely  cold  and  snowy. 

Never  until  this  year  have  I  heard 
of  hepaticas  in  bloom  in  November, 
seen  roses  bud  and  blossom  again  in 
the  autumn,  my  local  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  several  instances  where  more 
than  a  quart  of  raspberries  were  picked 
in  the  season’s  second  fruit-bearing 
time,  and  almost  unbroken  warm 
weather  up  to  this  date  (Jan.  7). 

Just  after  the  close  of  the  World  War 
an  article  written  by  Gene  Stratton 
Porter  stated  that  it  was  thought  that 
the  transfer  of  so  many  tons  of  steel 
to  the  war  zone  had  given  the  earth  a 
new  list  thus  effecting  a  change  in 
temperature. 

For  some  reason  we  seem  to  be  bene¬ 
fiting  from  warm  winds  off  the  Gulf 
Stream,  but  whatever  the  cause,  I  like 
to  think  deep  down  in  my  heart  that 
it  is  God’s  care  for  His  poor  in  whose 
homes  the  supply  of  fuel  is  so  pitifully 
inadequate. — M.  C.  S.,  Millport,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

The  Weather  in  Rhyme 

Since  first  I  came  to  U.  S.  A  in  1883 
The  climate’s  changed  entirely  from 
what  it  used  to  be 

The  winter  starts  in  later  and  we  have 
a  later  spring 

When  old  Winter  makes  his  exit  and 
has  had  his  winter’s  fling. 

When  winter  came  in  ’83,  then  winter 
came  to  stay, 

And  all  the  live-long  winter  through 
we  had  no  rainy  day. 

But  when  spring  burst  upon  us  with 
smiles  and  budding  tree 
We  knew  spring,  too,  had  come  to  stay 
in  1883. 

Folks  had  Thanksgiving  parties,  too, 
but  it  didn’t  seem  quite  right 
If  they  didn’t  go  with  jingle  bells  and 
Thanksgiving  wasn’t  white. 

And  we  had  our  three  day  blizzards 
which  now  we  rarely  see 
And  we  had  some  banks  to  shovel  in 
1883. 

But  the  climate’s  not  the  only  thing 
that’s  changed  and  gone  astray; 
Jingle  bells  and  sleighs  and  harness  are 
forever  laid  away. 

For  airplanes  and  autos  driven  by 
mighty  power 

Go  faster  in  a  minute  than  we  went, 
then,  in  an  hour. 

And  elbow  grease  and  shovels  don’t 
keep  the  roads  clear,  now, 

But  a  caterpillar  tractor  and  an  up-to- 
date  snow  plow, 

So  the  folks  can  drive  to  picture  shows 
to  hear  the  pictures  talk 
(They  drive  around  so  much,  these 
days,  they’ll  soon  forget  to  walk.) 

And  the  farms  are  plowed  with  trac¬ 
tors,  ten  acres  in  a  day, 

And  tractor-drawn  hay  loaders  make 
short  work  of  the  hay. 

Machines,  now,  cut  and  husk  the  corn 
and  shred  the  stalks,  but  we 
Had  lots  of  fun  at  husking  bees  in  1883. 

Through  radios  we  hear  men  talk  from 
many  distant  lands 

And  hear  the  best  singers,  and  orches¬ 
tras,  and  bands, 

And  if  I  spoke  through  the  microphone 
I’d  say,  “Believe  you  me, 

We’ve  seen  a  lot  of  change,  here,  since 
1883.” 

Now,  there’s  one  thing  I  must  mention 
now  that  this  poem’s  done — 

The  farmers  didn’t  see  much  change 
in  1931! 

— J.  G.  MACD., 

Lake  Country,  New  York 
*  *  * 

The  Weather  in  Connecticut 

N  1884  the  night  of  the  29th  of  May 
we  had  a  killing  frost  in  Hartford, 
County,  Connecticut.  Our  potatoes  were 
killed  down  except  a  few  that  were 
covered  with  a  ridger.  That  same  year 
we  had  a  frost  that  killed  tobacco  the 
28  or  29th  of  August.  This  was  a  very 
short  growing  season  for  crops  to  ma¬ 
ture.  I  do  not  remember  a  shorter  ana 
it  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  season  of 
1931. 

In  Bath,  New  Hampshire  in  1816  they 
had  a  very  cold  summer;  frost  every 
month  in  the  year  so  com  would  not 
mature.  Masons  laying  brick  June  9th 
had  to  put  on  mittens  to  handle  the 
{Continued  on  Page  16) 
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The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Bubbles  Often  Burst 


WE  continue  to  get  several  letters 
every  day,  asking  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  profit  from  raising  rabbits. 
In  this  connection,  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  statement  from  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  issued 
after  an  investigation.  Here  are  a  few 
extracts  from  it: 

“Rabbit  raising,  the  department 
points  out,  is  not  a  new  business,  but 
one  which  is  given  added  impetus  in 
times  of  stress  such  as  this  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  who  are  out  of  work 
are  willing  to  stake  their  last  dollar  in 
an  effort  to  secure  a  steady  income. 
The  prospects  of  securing  financial  in¬ 
dependence  through  the  rabbit  business 
are  apparently  lucrative  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  rabbits  multiply. 
This  in  itself  may  cause  this  particular 
promotional  bubble  to  burst,  leaving 
the  farmer  with  hundreds  of  hungry 
rabbits  on  his  hands  which  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  meat  prices. 

“Agricultural  experts  are  in  practi¬ 
cally  one  accord,  that  rabbit  raising  as 
promoted  by  many  companies  is  a  high¬ 
ly  speculative  venture. 

“Commissioner  Buckingham  points 
out  that  since  so  much  rests  upon  the 
sale  of  meat,  the  business  cannot  be 
considered  sound  unless  it  shows  a 
profit  from  such  sales.  He  feels  thatj 
until  such  time  as  satisfactory  figures 
can  be  produced  to  indicate  that  profits 
are  possible,  the  only  safe  thing  to  do 
in  considering  the  proposition  is  to  look 
upon  it  as  primarily  a  promotional 
scheme  to  sell  breeding  rabbits  at  high 
prices.” 

There  seems  to  be  a  boom  in  the  rab¬ 
bit  business  right  now.  Judging  from 
what  has  happened  in  other  booms,  for 
example  Florida  real  estate,  or  even  the 
boom  in  stocks,  the  bigger  the  boom, 
the  harder  the  fall  is  when  it  comes. 


No  Charge  for  Service 

During  1931  the  A.  A.  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  collected  a  total  of  $15,124.03 


for  our  subscribers,  as  compared  with 
$11,954.88  in  1930.  When  we  remember 
how  much  some  of  the  relatively  small 
collections  mean  to  our  subscribers,  we 
are  proud  that  we  are  able  to  render 
this  service. 

In  addition  to  claims  settled,  there 
are  many  cases  where  misunderstand¬ 
ings  are  straightened  out,  or  where  or¬ 
ders  are  filled,  but  where  there  is  no 
actual  cash  settlement. 

The  assistance  of  the  Service  Bureau 
is  free  to  every  subscriber.  We  do  not 
promise  to  get  results  in  every  case, 
but  we  do  get  results  in  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  cases,  and  whether  we  get 
results  or  not,  there  will  be  no  charge 
to  you. 


Associated  Fruit  Distributors 
Makes  Assignment 

Last  fall  we  sold  fifty-six  crates  of 
celery  to  the  Associated  Fruit  Distribut¬ 
ors,  Inc.,  of  Rochester,  New  York  for 
$49.60.  After  calling  on  them  several  times 
they  paid  $35.00,  and  promised  to  pay  the 
balance  shortly.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
called  on  them  regularly,  and  they  keep 
making  promises  that  they  will  pay  us  in 
about  two  weeks. 

We  wrote  several  letters  to  this  con¬ 
cern  without  getting  a  reply.  We 
have  just  received  a  report  that  they 
have  made  an  assignment  for  creditors, 
showing  assets  of  a  little  over  $3,000 
and  liabilities  of  more  than  $20,000.  At 
this  rate,  our  subscriber  will  get  about 
one-seventh  of  the  money  coming  to 
him. 


Another  Eye  Doctor 

Word  has  just  come  to  us  of  an¬ 
other  eye  doctor  swindle.  Fortunately, 
in  this  case,  it  was  not  entirely 
successful.  The  alleged  doctor,  Hyman 
Swartzman,  was  recently  arrested  in 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  while  waiting 
‘for  a  widow  to  cash  $500  worth  of 
bonds.  According  to  the  story,  she  had 


already  paid  $1,000  for  “medical”  treat¬ 
ment,  including  a  magic  belt  for  rheu¬ 
matism  and  treatment  for  eye  trouble. 

The  bank  cashier  in  this  case  became 
suspicious,  and  ordered  the  man  arrest¬ 
ed.  Swartzman  said  he  came  from  Bal¬ 
timore.  He  was  held  in  $1,000  bail  and 
immediately  posted  the  bond. 


No  Reply  from  Benford 

I  have  an  account  against  E.  M.  Ben- 
ford,  of  5  North  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  New 
York,  for  $74.24  for  eggs  shipped  to  him 
during  last  September  and  October.  Can 
you  help  me  get  it? 

We  have  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Benford,  but  have  had  no 
reply  from  him.  We  hardly  expected  to 
get  any  reply  because  he  has  failed  to 
respond  to  numerous  letters  we  have 
written  him  on  claims  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months.  In  the  aggregate  we  have 
called  to  his  attention  claims  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  considerable  sum. 

He  is  not  a  licensed  commission  man 
nor  is  he  listed  in  our  Market  Credit 
Guide.  Apparently  he  continues  to  ac¬ 
cept  shipments  from  anybody  who  will 
ship  to  him,  so  we  are  giving  the  facts 
for  the  guidance  of  subscribers  who 
may  be  solicited  by  him. 


Rathburn  Genealogy 

Subscriber  D.  J.  Rathburn,  127  West 
Church  Street,  Seymour,  Connecticut, 
is  interested  in  getting  in  touch 
with  a  branch  of  the  Rathburn  fam¬ 
ily  which  is  supposed  to  have  set¬ 
tled  near  Utica  between  fifty  and  seven¬ 
ty-five  years  ago.  A  brother  of  Mr. 
Rathburn’s  grandfather  moved  from 
Connecticut  to  that  section  of  New 
York  and  settled  there. 

If  anyone  has  any  knowledge  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  above,  Mr.  Rathburn  would 
appreciate  being  so  informed. 


No  Agents  in  New  York 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Fort 
Pitt  Oil  Company,  which  claims  to  blend 
castor  oil  with  pure  Pennsylvania  motor 
oil.  Their  agent  claims  to  have  sold  over 
two  carloads  of  oil  in  this  section. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  tells  us  that  the  Metropolitan 
Petroleum  Corporation  has  taken  over 
the  Fort  Pitt  Oil  Company,  Inc.,  but 
that  the  concern  has  no  salesmen  so¬ 
liciting  business  in  New  York  State, 
and  knows  nothing  of  any  castor  oil 
blend  for  automobile  engines. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 

Splashing  aboard,  he  flung  all  cau¬ 
tion  to  the  winds.  .  .  .  “Throw  into  it 
Pedneault!  We’ve  got  to  beat  them  to 
the  Forks.  We’ll  close  in  on  them  in 
the  launch.  Got  to!  They’ll  hear  us  but 
they  won’t  stop,  won’t  fight,  if  they 
can  make  it  there.  Open  her  up!  To 
hell  with  rocks  and  mud  bars  now!” 

His  last  words  were  drowned  in  the 
engine  roar  as  Pedneault  opened  out 
the  launch.  Under  his  superb  control 
the  Police  craft  tore  up  the  river  like 
a  low-slung  racer,  rearing  half  out  of 
water,  scaring  up  flocks  of  panic- 
stricken  waterfowl,  lurching  and  side¬ 
slipping  giddily  as  it  careened  around 
the  sweeping  bends.  It  grazed  mid¬ 
stream  rocks  that  would  have  smashed 
it  to  splinters;  skimmed  past  blocks  of 
heavy  ice  that  would  have  knocked  it 
out  of  the  water;  tore  through  floating 
rafts  of  thin  slob  with  a  rip  and  crash, 
while  Bill  and  Larry  tossed  in  their 
seats,  while  the  two  recruits  clung  des¬ 
perately  to  whatever  their  hands  seized. 

With  the  wind  stinging  his  eyes  and 
the  spray  -  lashing  him,  Alan  clutched 
the  painter  to  keep  from  being  flung 
bodily  overboard,  and  gave  Pedneault 
what  help  he  could. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  dash  Bill  and 
Larry  crept  up  past  the  driver’s  seat 
and  crouched  behind  the  prow  half¬ 
deck,  their  rifles  at  ready,  their  hats 
jammed  tight  'upon  their  foreheads, 
slumped  down  out  of  sight  below  the 
gunwhale,  Whipple  was  fumbling  at  his 
cartridge  belt,  equally  fearful  of  a  rifle 
fight  ahead  and  of  the  dizzy  wild  dash 
of  the  launch. 

The  craft  careened  around  the  last 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  February,  1932 


NEW  YORK 

W.  J.  Lewis,  Wadhams  . $  1.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  plants) 

Daniel  VanLiew,  Moravia  .  45.50 

(Partial  pay  for  milk) 

James  Swanton,  Redwood  .  21.35 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Frank  Toms,  Attica  .  3.95 

(Refund  on  order  of  eyeglasses) 

Mrs.  Frank  Yates,  Stormville  . .  2.73 

(Refund  on  order  of  merchandise) 

Mrs.  Mary  Shaver,  Oneonta  .  4.00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 

Olney  Smith,  Dunraven  .  32.68 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Clarke,  Andover  .  3.85 

(Refund  on  order  of  eyeglasses) 

George  Maynard,  Cooperstown  .  33.90 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Howard  Tanner,  Oxford  .  9.06 

(Balance  pay  for  eggs) 

S.  B.  Hamilton,  Mattituck  .  17.15 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

L.  R.  Histed,  Worcester  . .  94.22 

(Additional  adjustment  on  claim) 

Miss  Viola  Petley,  Rockdale  .  4.45 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Theodore  Gillis,  Salem  .  2.50 

(Partial  payment  on  claim) 

Howard  Peters,  Stokes  . 5.00 

(Additional  pay  for  milk) 

Mrs.  Chester  Cornell,  Niobe  .  5.48 

(Refund  on  order  of  eyeglasses) 

J.  C.  Piester,  Hudson  .  28.25 

(Pay  for  pears) 

S.  B.  Hamilton,  Mattituck  .  21.20 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 


Claims  Adjusted  Where 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Hamilton,  Fabius 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Alfred  Currie.  Walton 
(Balance  order,  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith,  Ballston  Lake 
(Order  of  portraits  filled) 

Mrs.  George  Field,  Millbrook 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Paul  Zeneski,  Cutchogue 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Fred  Fredericksen,  Stanley 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

W.  S.  Burrow,  Delhi 
(Partial  adjustment  of  complaint) 

G.  D.  Winsor,  Maryland 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Henry  Mayo,  Central  Square 

(Subscription  to  farm  paper  filled) 

Viola  Chapman,  Clarence  Center 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Miss  Sarah  Davis,  Greene 
(Adjustment  of  express  claim) 


S.  B.  Hamilton, 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Louis  Hagen,  Little  Valley  .  200.00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 

A.  S.  Howland,  Schuylerville  . .  1.00 

(Refund  on  subscription  to  magazine) 

Albert  Wetterling,  Oswego  .  3.50 

(Refund  on  order  of  egg  grading  scale) 

Grover  Marsteiner,  Lyons  . .  31.16 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

James  Prutsman,  Jr.,  Troupsburg  .  J ' .00 

(Pay  for  rabbits) 

A.  F.  Snyder,  Delhi  .  8.50 

(Refund  on  returned  merchandise) 

Frank  McArthur,  Holland  Patent  .  4.50 

(Refund  on  order  of  pig) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Frank  Sannelli.  Matawan  . . .  8.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  pigs) 

3oy  Utler,  Dover  . . .  3.85 

(Refund  on  order  of  stropper) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  Leo  Makela,  Townsend  .  3.07 

(Pay  for  wreaths) 

CONNECTICUT 

John  Renwall,  Killingly  .  37.36 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 

VERMONT 

Albert  Charron.  Middlebury  .  129.55 

(Pay  for  hay) 

Mrs.  Mabel  Jafound,  Williston  .  2.98 

(Refund  on  order  of  eyeglasses) 


$785.89 

No  Money  Is  Involved 

H.  B.  VanDuzer,  Horseheads 
(Complaint  partially  adjusted) 

Alfred  Gilde,  Earlton 
(Order  for  tobacco  filled) 

R.  P.  Wallace,  Erieville 

(Adjustment  to  milking  machine) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Fred  Gunn,  New  Milford 

(Adjustment  of  balance  of  claim) 

R.  M.  Warters,  Easton 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  eyeglasses) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  P.  G.  Woodward,  Wolcott 

(Order  filled) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Archie  Blair,  Bristol 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Chas.  Perrine,  Englishtown 

(Order  filled) 


EXTRA  HELP 
IN  TUB  OR 
MACHINE! 


Extra  help  for  soaking  or  boiling!  Extrm 
help  in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  water. Extra 
help  any  way  you  use  it.  Get  Fels-Naptha 
at  your  grocer’s.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-3-26,  .  Phila.,  Pa. 


bend,  a  scant  mile  from  the  great  Y 
of  the  Alooska.  A  clear  open  stretch 
lay  in  front.  Dashing  the  blinding  spray 
from  his  eyes,  Alan  rose  precariously 
to  his  feet,  looked  ahead,  and  his  heart 
sank  as  the  truth  was  borne  in  upon 
him. 

Those  canoes  had  beaten  him  to  the 
Forks. 

It  was  maddening,  his  defeat — doubly 
maddening  for  its  closeness  to  a  smash¬ 
ing  triumph.  He  had  come  within  five 
minutes  of  overhauling  them  in  the 
launch,  and  then  had  missed,  had 
missed  by  a  mile  that  loomed  gigantic 
as  two  hundred.  All  his  hopes,  his  plans 
had  centered  on  running  them  down 
before  they  reached  the  fatal  Forks. 
But  they  had  beaten  him.  They  had 
heard  the  thundering  boat,  had  flung 
their  whole  strength  into  the  race;  and 
now  were  whipping  on  eastward  along 
one  or  other  of  the  Alooska  branches. 

The  launch  would  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  at  the  Forks.  From  what  Joyce 
had  told  him  of  the  water  stages,  he 
knew  the  Police  boat  would  be  strand¬ 
ed  or  wrecked  within  half  a  mile  if  it 
attempted  to  go  up  either  of  those 
shallow  streams.  He  would  have  to 
take  to  paddle  canoes  and  split  his 
party. 

As  the  hurtling  craft  covered  that 
last  mile,  Alan  fought  down  his  bitter 
disappointment  and  looked  steadily  at 
an  ugly  situation.  The  specter  of  fail¬ 
ure  was  plucking  at  him  again;  luck 
had  broken  against  him;  the  best  he 
could  hope  for  now  was  a  fight  against 
odds  of  two  to  one.  There  was  a  fear¬ 
ful  likelihood  that  the  three  of  his 
party  who  met  up  with  those  criminals 
would  get  wiped  out. 

Unbeaten,  he  planned  swiftly.  The 
chances  were  ten  to  one  tHsat  the  band¬ 
its  had  darted  up  the  left  branch  lead¬ 
ing  northeast  into  the  Thal-Azzah.  He 
decided  quickly:  “I’ll  follow  that  left 
branch.  I’ll  tah:e  one  canoe  and  two 
men.  I’ll  take  Bill  with  me;  he’s  a  red- 
haired  devil  in  a  fight,  he’s  our  best 
shot,  he’ll  be  dependable  in  whatever 
comes.  But  the  third  man — Ped  or 
Larry?”  Between  those  two,  both  splen¬ 
did  men,  both  experienced  veterans  of 
many  a  patrol,  he  debated  a  moment. 
Pedneault  was  loyal,  recklessly  brave, 
a  good  shot;  but  Larry  was  far  the 
cooler  man,  and  Larry’s  keen  trailing 
powers  might  be  needed  if  these  band¬ 
its  cut  aside. 

He  made  up  his  mind:  “I’ll  send  Ped 
up  the  right  branch  with  Burgoon  and 
Whipple.  Bill  and  Larry  and  I’ll  shoot 
up  the  left.  We’ll  be  the  ones  to  do 
business.” 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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New  Low  Prices 
on  KERR’S 
LIVELY  CHICKS 


EFFECTIVE  MARCH  28th 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $10 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $12 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $15 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $11 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $13 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $16 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $13 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $15 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $18 

MIXED  CHICKS  $9  per  100 

For  50  chicks,  add  1  cent  per  chick 
to  above  prices.  For  25  chicks,  add 
2  cents  per  chick. 

y2  cent  per  chick  less  than  above 
prices  in  lots  of  500.  1  cent  per 

chick  less  than  above  prices  in  lots 
of  1000  or  more. 

Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Re¬ 
mit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash 
in  registered  letter.  FREE — fully 
illustrated  Chick  Book  on  request. 


KERR 

CHICKERIES, 

Inc. 

Dept.  G  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.J.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Toms  River,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rocks . $  8.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas  . $12.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  . $12.00  per  100 

White  Giants  . $15.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice.. ..$  7.00  per  100 
Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.Ti. 
Folder  FREE.  S.  W.  KLINE, 
Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . $2.50  $4.25  $8  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ...  2.00  3.25  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  2.25  3.25  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rox  $4.25  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  27.50  50 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


AIT  A  I  IT  V  ruirifc  From  free  range  Heavy 
lylHUHiJ  Laying  Breeders 

Barred  Rocks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  100-$6;  Heavy 
Mixed  100- $6 ;  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots  Free  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Lincoln  Hatchery,  B N.Lanver,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.Pa. 


Husky  Chicks  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

AT  LOWER  PRICES.  New  Hampshire  Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Reds.  Orpingtons.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  W ASH  I N  GTO N  V I  LLE,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKSf0nto“e$^t5$°7 

H  Mix.  $6-100.  Prepaid,  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  or  COD 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaven  Springs, Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  per  100, 
$37.50  per  500.  $70.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 


rUIPlfCS  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100, 
LIHLIYiJ$37  50-500.  $70-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $8-100, 
$37.50-500.  $75-1000.  Mixed  $6-100.  Heavy-$7-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PHirifP  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns  $6; 
l.nll.ud  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

the  dishes  three  times  each  week. 

9.  Have  enough  hopper  space  for  at 
least  one-half  the  flock  to  eat  comfor¬ 
tably  at  one  time. 

10.  The  use  of  a  dim  light  on  chicks 
all  night  is  desirable. — D.  H.  Horton. 


EARLY  hatched  chickens  make  the 
best  growth,  They  are  growing  when 
weather  conditions  are  ideal  for  growth 
and  development  and  are  much  less 
likely  to  be  infested  with  insect  pests 
than  chicks  hatched  during  the  late 
spring  or  early  summer.  Early  chicks 
will  grow  into  pullets  that  will  lay 
early,  at  a  time  when  egg  production 
usually  pays  best.  The  cockerels  are 
also  more  profitable,  since  early  broilers 
command  higher  prices  than  late- 
hatched  stock. 


Has  Weather  Really 
Changed? 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 
bricks  and  the  10th  the  mortar  froze 
so  they  had  to  give  up  the  job. 

My  grandmother  told  me  how  that 
year  they  had  to  eat  barley  bread  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  wheat  and 
corn  and  how  bitter  it  was.  She  was 
six  years  old  and  remembered  it  well. 

Later  I  found  the  record  of  the  frosts 
in  an  old  history  of  Coos  County,  New 
Hampshire. — Mrs.  J.  B.  A.,  Connecticut 
*  *  * 

Seventy  Three  Years  in 
Vermont 

I  AM  not  much  at  writing,  but  I  saw 
the  question  in  the  A.  A.  “Has  the 
Weather  Changed?”  I  am  past  73  and 
have  lived  in  Vermont  all  my  life.  To¬ 
day  the  sun  is  shining  and  it  is  quite 
warm.  I  can  remember  when  I  was  a 
boy  that  sheep  seldom  ran  at  pasture 
later  than  November  10,  and  a  good 
many  times  snow  was  so  deep  that  we 
had  to  make  a  path  for  the  sheep  to 
get  to  the  barn.  As  Father  had  a  lot 
of  sheep,  it  would  take  all  day. 

I  remember  one  Thanksgiving  day 
that  the  woods  were  drifted  so  hard 
that  the  teams  drove  over  the  tops  of 
the  drifts.  And  lots  of  winters  it  would 
snow  so  heavily  and  the  wind  would 
blow  so  hard  for  two  or  three  days  that 
the  roads  would  be  lost  to  view.  Then 
the  neighbors  would  all  turn  out  with 
teams  and  make  new  roads.  And  the 
snow  used  to  stay  until  April. 

— G.  S.  S.,  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

Says  Weather  Runs  in  Cycles 

I  AM  glad  you  are  asking  for  letters 
concerning  the  weather.  As  an  old 
timer  I  have  seen  many  extremes,  hav¬ 
ing  lived  68  winters  in  the  same  house 
located  in  the  northern  Adirondacks, 
I  have  a  good  memory  of  60  of  those 
winters,  the  winter  of  1871-72  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  warm  but  addicted  to  sud¬ 
den  extreme  changes.  On  Lincoln’s 
birthday  we  set  up  the  old  croquet  set 
on  our  lawn  (which  was  as  green  as  it 
was  in  summer)  and  played  several 
games  in  our  shirt-sleeves  and  24  hours 
later  temperature  dropped  to  30  below 
zero.  Along  about  that  time  we  had 
several  winters  which  my  Father  called 
“unusually  warm.”  After  that  period 
came  a  series  of  “hard”  winters,  deep 
snow,  sometimes  six  feet  on  a  level, 
and  temperatures  ranging  from  zero  to 
40  below,  beginning  Nov.  1st,  and  last¬ 
ing  till  May  1st.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  weather  runs  in  cycles  of  about  20 
or  25  years  although  a  study  of  the 
changes  of  the  moon  in  connection  with 
the  planets  convinces  me  that  the  moon 
is  a  prime  factor  in  the  changes  of  our 
weather. 

In  1924-25  winter  comenced  here  in 
Clinton  County  on  October  8th,  and  in 
February  mercury  dropped  to  from  30 
to  50  below  zero  several  times,  with  no 
thaw  till  well  into  April. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  the 
weather  is  changing  for  warmer  win¬ 
ters. — C.  E.  M.,  Licensed  Guide. 


Send  for  Beautiful  Catalog  in  colors  showing 

’’Baby  Chick: 

^  he  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  “Wolf-Certified”  Chicks.  All  pure  bred  flocks,  finest  blood 
strains,  big  egg  producers  and  fast  growers.  Lots  of  vigor  and  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  on  our 
j  and  Quality  grades  only.  Replace  in  7  days  at  one-half  the  regular  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths-' 
the  regular  price.  Order  from  this  Ad  and  $1.00  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance. 

WalTi  “A”  Standard  Utility  Grade  WoIPs  “AA"  Certified  Utility  Grade 


1000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  i  M 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  )  $  O.Jil 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Bull  Rocks  ) 

S.C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  >  4.oo 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  J 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.25  12.00  58.00  114.00 

For  less  thin  50  add  one  cent.  Wolfs  "A”  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heary  breeds  $7.00  ger  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6.00  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  *6  CIBSONBURC.  OHIO 


$6.75  $33.50  $65.00 
7.75  38.50  75.00 


SO 


500 


$4.50  $8.00  $39.00  $77.00 
5.50  10.00  49.00  97.00 

7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 


*  *  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “American”  finality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS — HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea— They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord.N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  mice  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


BIHHIIriilWa.1.™ 


SEND  $1.00  PER  HUNDRED  WITH  ORDER. 


Pay  postman 

balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type, 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  five  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices.  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns.  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas . $4.50  $7.90  $38.00  $75.00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff. . 5.25  8.90  43.00  85.00 

S  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . - . - .  5.25  8.90  43.00  85.00 

Buff  Orp. :  S.  L.  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  5.75  9.90  48.00  95.00 

H.  Mix.  $7.90  per  100.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 
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BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  590  1009 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $10 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


f  ARGE  EGGC 

21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavv  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  dent^w  jersevani< 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Straii .  7.00 

Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . .  7.00 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  cniok  in  10UU 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  1932 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A . 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  AA . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  AA.. 


109 
$  8.00 
..  10.00 
.  10.00 
12.00 


1000 

$  70.00 
90.00 
90.00 
110.00 


Prepaid  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  Pa?> 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  109  599  1090 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  .  ..$7.00  $32  50  $60 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  ..  7.00  32.50  60 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks  . .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  $5—100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6—109.  109%  live 
del.,  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  199  599  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . ...$  7.00  $32  50  $60 

i  Barron  Str.  S.C  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60 

Barred  Rox  or  R.I.  Reds  . .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mix  $5-100;  Heavy  Mix.  $6-100.  100%  live  delivery, 
p  p  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  ion  500  moo 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  8  37.50  70 
L.  Mix.,  $6.00-100;  H.  Mix.,  $7.00.  100%  live  delivery 
D.  A.  STiMELING,  R. D.  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


CHICKS 


— Superlative  Quality  Barred 
Rocks — Single  Comb  Reds — 
Breeders  Tested  for  BWD — 
Low  Prices — Write  for  free  catalog. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

Keiser’s  Brown  Leghorn  i7gtonchicta-Breerd: 

ers  Tested — Live — Lay — Exceptional  Matings — Catalog. 

F.  KEISER,  ....  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


WORLD'S  FINEST e 


aLL,°N°ED  CHICKS 


41/  _  Our  chicks  from 
/2'-  Tancred,  Fishel, 


Bloodtested 
Thompson. 

Holterman.  and  other  famous  Blood¬ 
lines.  grow  larger  mature  quicker,  and  _ 

lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price 
our  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk 
buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  oujr 
chicks.  Price  per  100:  Rocks,  Reds.  $7.75;  Leghorns, 
Anconas  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds,  $6.75;  Assorted.  $4.50. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall,  Indiana 


RECORD  BREAKING  IOW  PRICES 


SMITH  BROS. CHICKS 

We  guarantee  100%  alive  delivery  of  strong, 
healthy  Accredited  chicks  the  date  you  want 
them  or  your  money  back.  Our  prices  just  can’t 
be  beat  for  the  high  quality  chicks  we  produce.  All  leading  varie¬ 
ties  with  twelve  years  of  breeding  back  of  them.  Hatched  right  in 
Missouri’s  $100,000  Accredited  Electric  Hatchery.  Free  to  cua- 
tomers--a  practical  course  on  poultry  raising,  similar  to  $50  corres¬ 
pondence  school  courses.  Also  ask  for  our  circular  explaining  $1000 
cash  contest  on  raising  chicks.  Write  Now.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  Smith  Brothers*  Hatcheries, igggColeSf.,  Mexico,  Mo. 


Baby  Chicks  —Best  Income  2193 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  White  &  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds,  White,  Silver  A  Col.  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Giants  and  Sussex. 

$6.00  per  hundred  and  up 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Established  1906 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


4> 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C  0.  D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 
Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100; 
$27.50-500:  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100:  $35- 

_  500;  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100:  $27.50- 

500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100:  $24-500:  $48-1000. 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $7  $32.50  $60 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  7  32.50  60 

Barred  Rocks  . . 8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  $5.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00—100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  ptrepaid,. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Coco  lam  us.  Pa. 


From  200-291  Ped¬ 
igreed  Breeding, 
Barron  Leghorns  & 
Rocks.  Chicks  ship¬ 
ped  C.O.D.  &  pullets  shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  (4  wks. 
livability  guaranteed).  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairvievv 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  R.2  Box-5,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Chicks:  6c-8c-10c-12c. 
Pullets :  35c-45c-55c-65c. 


From  Trapnested — Bloodtested  Pure 
Barron  White  Leghorns.  Prices 
Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  M.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Chicks: 


TURKEYS 


TITRKTV  Crr?  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M- 
1  U  IMYEi  I  LUuU  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  & 
Wh.  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS,  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 

TITRYFYQ  —Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 
1  U  Iv IV Li  1  ij  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sel lersvi lie.  Pa- 


DUCKS 


niirin  IlVir'C  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  ErtJ* 
UU^rVL.H>VaO  slze<  L  Hamblin,  Wilson, N.Y. 


$1*00  per  year 
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Published  Weekly 
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The  new  George  W ashingt on  Bridge  across  the  Hudson  River.  (See  editorial.) 
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Two  cents 
bushel 


American  Agriculturist,  April  2,  1932 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


How  to  Avoid  Clover  Failures 


now  pays  for 
seed  potato  treatment 


Above :  3  sacks 
more  potatoes 
from  the  same 
size  plot  with  f|§ 
neir  seed,  treat¬ 
ment  ! 


SeMESAN  BEL 

Disinfectant  for 

^eed  Potatoes 


Now  seed  potato  treatment  will 
bring  you  more  profit  than  ever 
before!  Improved  Semesan  Bel — 
the  new  quick  dip — has  cut  treat¬ 
ing  costs  to  the  bone.  One  pound 
treats  70  to  80  bushels,  at  only 
one-fourth  the  former  cost!  And 
treatment  is  so  quick — so  easy— 
that  one  man  alone  can  handle  300 
to  400  bushels  of  seed  a  day! 

Dip ,  then  Plant! 

Say  good-bye  to  “two-hour”  soak¬ 
ing!  Just  dip  your  seed  in  Improved 
Semesan  Bel — and  plant.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  pieces  against  rotting.  It 
controls  seed-borne  scab  and 
Rhizoctonia  fully  as  well  as  formal¬ 
dehyde  and  corrosive  sublimate 
soak  methods.  And  in  time  and 
labor,  it  costs  you  far  less  than 
either  of  these  mussy,  old-fashioned 
seed  potato  treatments ! 

Yields  Increased  13  to  20 % 

Sixty-two  miles  of  test  rows  in  18 


different  states  have  proved  that 
this  new  Semesan  Bel  is  in  every 
way  a  better  seed  treatment.  Many 
tests  by  practical  growers  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  yield  increases  ranging 
from  13%  to  20%.  One  grower 
writes :  “Last  year  we  had  the  best 
yield  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  lay 
it  entirely  to  Improved  Semesan 
Bel.” 

For  full  crop  protection  treat  all 
seed  with  Improved  Semesan  Bel. 
One  pound  treats  70  to  80  bushels, 
for  as  little  as  Ij4c  per  bushel. 

Free  Seed  Treating  Chart! 

Here’s  valuable  help!  A  complete 
Seed  Treating  Chart,  giving  quick 
information  on  seed  treatment  for 
all  crops.  And  absolutely  free ! 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to  the 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  3A, 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE  ability  of  land  to  grow  good 
crops  of  clover  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  cornerstone  of  any  program 
of  profitable  dairying.  In  recent  years, 
many  men  who  once  grew  clover  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  their  farms  have  had 
trouble  with  the  crop.  We  have  spoken 
of  soil  as  being  “clover  sick”  without 
any  very  clear  idea  of  exactly  what 
made  it  sick  or  how  it  could  be  cured. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  clover, 
farmers  have  continued  to  attempt  to 
grow  it  and  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  for  clover  seed  which  has 
never  produced  a  crop.  Fortunately, 
through  experiments,  the  causes  of 
clover  sickness  have  been  traced  down 
until  now,  by  taking  certain  precau¬ 
tions,  the  crop  can  again  be  grown  on 
most  farms  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 
Here  are  these  precautions  as  briefly  as 
we  can  give  them  to  you.  If  you  want 
to  study  the  question  more  in  detail, 
and  you  probably  will,  write  to  the 
Mailing  Room  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for 
bulletin  No.  210,  76  Clover  Questions 
Answered. 

Lime  Is  Essential 

One  of  the  first  essentials  is  lime. 
Probably  a  great  deal  of  clover  failures 
on  land  which  formerly  grew  the  crop 
came  because  the  land  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  drained  of  lime  without  adding 
any  to  take  its  place.  If  land  has  not 
grown  clover  for  several  years  the  only 
safe  way  is  to  get  the  soil  thoroughly 
tested  for  lime  requirements.  Most 
county  farm  bureau  agents  will  be  glad 
to  do  this  or  you  can  get  it  done  by 
the  Agronomy  Department  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  If  you  send  it 
to  Cornell,  write  them  first  and  ask  for 
directions  about  taking  the  sample. 
After  the  soil  has  been  limed  so  clover 
grows,  it  can  be  kept  in  good  shape  by 
applying  a  ton  of  ground  limestones 
once  every  rotation.  It  doesn’t  matter 
so  much  what  kind  of  lime  you  use  or 
when  it  is  added.  The  main  thing  is  to 
get  it  on  and  get  it  well  mixed  with 
the  soil. 

A  well  drained  soil  is  important. 
Where  clover  turns  a  yellowish  color 
or  where  it  heaves  out  in  the  winter 
time,  you  may  suspect  that  the  ground 
is  too  wet.  Usually  a  fall  top  dressing 
of  manure  will  reduce  heaving  to  some 
extent.  Alsike,  of  course,  will  grow  on 
soil  too  wet  for  red  clover  and  Mam¬ 
moth  will  also  thrive  on  soil  that  is  a 
little  damp  for  Medium. 

Get  Hardy  Seed 

It  is  very  important  that  you  get 
only  northern  grown  domestic  or  Ca¬ 
nadian  seed.  A  great  deal  of  clover 
failure  has  been  caused  by  planting 
seed  that  could  not  stand  the  climate 
in  this  section.  It  looked  fine  the  first 
summer  but  when  the  next  spring  came 
around  there  was  no  clover.  How  can 
you  get  northern  grown  seed  ?  The 
State  College  makes  several  sugges¬ 
tions.  You  may  buy  from  some  reliable 
seed  house  on  whose  word  you  can  de¬ 
pend.  They  specifically  suggest  that  you 
use  caution  in  dealing  with  out  of  the 
State  concerns  who  do  not  have  to  live 
up  to  the  New  York  State  seed  law. 
Another  suggestion  is  to  buy  it  from 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERES  AN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 

yplJ  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


dealers  who  sell  seed  verified  as  to 
origin  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  If  you 
do  this,  remember  that  the  mere  fact 
that  it  is  certified  as  to  origin  does  not 
make  it  good.  That  merely  tells  us 
what  state  it  comes  from  and  you  should 
then  buy  from  a  state  where  winters 
are  at  least  as  severe  as  they  are  in 
your  own  section. 

Seed  Staining  Law  Helps 

The  Federal  seed  staining  law  is  easy 
to  remember.  Clover  seed  stained  red 
signifies  danger,  green  signifies  caution, 
while  purple  signifies  that  the  seed  is 
grown  in  Canada,  a  color  easily  remem¬ 
bered  because  purple,  as  you  know,  is 
a  royal  color  and  indicates  that  the 
seed  is  adapted  to  this  section. 

Inoculation  of  clover  seed  is  essential 
where  clover  is  not  grown  successfully 
for  several  years  and  where  the  soil  is 
very  acid,  and  because  it  costs  very  lit¬ 
tle,  is  a  good  insurance  on  most  any 
soil.  There  are  a  number  of  commercial 
concerns  who  sell  legume  inoculating 
material  and  some  county  farm  bureau 
agents  have  in  stock,  this  material  as 
prepared  by  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Directions  are  usually  given 
on  the  cans. 

When  the  essentials  of  good  drain¬ 
age,  lime,  hardy  seeds,  and  inoculation 
have  been  met,  there  are  still  a  number 
of  minor  things  which  help  in  growing 
a  good  crop  of  clover.  Do  not  sow  your 
nurse  crop  too  thick.  Also  remember 
that  the  earlier  a  nurse  crop  is  taken 
off  the  land,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
clover  crop.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be 
a  good  idea  to  cut  oats  for  hay  rather 
than  to  allow  them  to  mature  for  grain. 
Peas  which  are  taken  off  the  ground 
relatively  early  make  a  fairly  good 
nurse  crop.  At  any  rate,  whatever  you 
use,  seed  it  fairly  light  because  in  this 
way  it  will  not  shade  the  crop  so  much 
or  rob  the  clover  of  so  much  moisture. 

Prepare  Seed  Bed  Thoroughly 

Frequently  more  seed  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  used.  If  we  could  be  sure  that 
every  seed  would  grow,  we  would  need 
to  apply  not  over  a  pound  of  red  clover 
per  acre  ^because  it  is  calculated  that 
this  amount  would  provide  seven  seeds 
for  every  square  foot.  Of  course,  every 
seed  will  not  grow  so  the  usual  recom¬ 
mendation  is  to  sow  twelve  pounds  of 
medium  red  clover  along  with  eight 
pounds  of  timothy. 

Sometimes  clover  does  not  do  well 
because  the  seed  bed  is  not  thoroughly 
prepared.  The  seed  bed  should  be  com¬ 
pact.  Fall  plowing,  of  course,  helps,  but 
if  spring  plowing  is  necessary,  the  land 
should  be  thoroughly  harrowed.  After 
the  seed  is  put  in,  rolling,  preferably 
with  a  corrugated  roller,  will  compact 
the  soil  and  help  to  get  good  germi¬ 
nation. 

Alfalfa,  where  it  can  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  hay 
crops,  but  we  sometimes  wonder  if  in 
our  enthusiasm  for  alfalfa  we  have  not 
neglected  to  boost  clover  as  much  as 
the  facts  would  warrant.  Here  is  a  crop 
that  can  be  grown  on  land  where  al¬ 
falfa  can  be  grown  with  great  difficulty, 
or  not  at  all.  If  the  precautions  men¬ 
tioned  are'  taken  a  good  crop  of  clover 
is  almost  certain  to  result. 


SEED  OATS 


CERTIFIED  POTATOES 


;ate  Inspected,  no  disease  count,  white  Smooth  Rurals, 
g  yielders';  tuber  unit  strain.  Rath  Bros..Pittsford,N.Y. 


SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red. 
Mammouth.  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  A.  SONS.  BOX  85.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


Send  No  Money — C.  O.  D. — Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500— 63c  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFT0N,  GA. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  high  yielding  strains. 
APPLETON  BROS..  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


Ti'/'YR  CAT  p.  Seed  Potatoes — Heavyweights  and 
JC  vl  Iv  O  AY  J-/  J-/ .  cobblers  grown  in  muck  land, 

good  stock,  write  for  prices.  Etna  Burgess.Waterloo.N.Y. 


ILL  SELECTED  CORN 


Golden  Bantam  var 
ieties.  Country  Gen 
man  Whipple’s  Yellow,  Early  and  Late  Evergreen 
mepstake.  QUALITY  FARMS,  Pittsford,  New  York 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes^11^^^1^^^ 


rown 

>  in  a  section  recognizee, 
by  the  college  as  the  best  for  growing  good  seed  potatoes 

H .  L?  HODNETT  &.  SONS,  FILLMORE.  NEW  YORK 


Learn  how  to  save  time  and  labor  plowing, 
seeding,  cultivating,  spraying,  field  mowing, 
etc.  with  the  All-Purpose 

BOLENS  Tractors 

Eight  powerful  models — 22  attachments  all  inter- 
changeable — simple  tool  control,  power  turn,  high 
plant  clearance — boy  or  girl  can  operate — thousands  in  use. 
GILSON  BOLENS  MFC.  CO-  Port  Washington,  Wis.  (I) 

134  Park  St. 

Name  . 


Write  for 
catalog. 


The  harpist  walks  in  his  sleep. — LIFE. 
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Potato  Growing  Problems  for  1932 

Good  Quality  Grown  at  Low  Cost  Should  Show  Profit 


OLTR  government  report  on  intentions  to  plant 
the  1932  potato  acreage  shows  a  decrease  of 
nearly  25  per  cent  in  the  South  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  change  in  the  North  compared  to  that  of 
1931.  This  may  mean  fair  prices  for  the  early  crop 
in  Northern  markets.  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
growers  plan  to  cut  the  1931  acreage  by  7  per  bent 
while  other  states  like  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  will  change  very  little.  Altogether,  the 
prospects  for  better  prices  for  the  main  crop  in  1932 
are  not  very  hopeful  at  this  time.  Still,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  recommend  a  reduced  acreage  so 
long  as  cost  account  studies  show  that  very  few  cash 
crops  grown  in  New  York  pay  better  than  potatoes. 

With  the  generally  poor  credit  situation  among 
potato  growers,  it  will  be  difficult  to  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fertilizer,  seed,  spray  .materials  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  tendency  will  be  to  use  less  fertilizer, 
poorer  seed,  and  to  do  a  poorer  job 
of  potato  growing  than  usual.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  will  result  in  lower  yields 
and  a  higher  average  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  per  bushel.  If  the  net  result  is  a 
smaller  crop  for  the  country  at  large, 
the  farm  price  tnay  be  enough  higher  to 
more  than  equalize  for  the  lower  yields. 

An  example  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  1931  potato  crop  was  13  per  cent  larg¬ 
er  than  that  of  1930,  but  it  was  worth  46 
per  cent  less  in  total  farm  value. 

Cost  records  kept  on  50  farms  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  last  year  showed  that  on 
the  average  it  cost  about  $90  to  grow 
and  harvest  an  acre  of  potatoes.  With  an 
average  farm  pri.ce  of  about  30  cents  a 
bushel,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  only 
those  growers  who  get  about  300  bushels 
per  acre  broke  even.  The  average  yield 
in  the  state  was  142  bushels.  Here  then 
is  a  good  enough  reason  for  any  potato 
grower  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
those  practices  which  will  insure  high 
yields.  In  times  like  these,  it  is  prob- 


By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

ably  wise  to  plant  only  those  fields  and  on  only 
those  soils  which  are  most  certain  to  give  high 
yields  of  quality  tubers.  Land  which  is  heavy,  poor¬ 
ly  drained,  or  in  a  low  state  of  fertility  had  better 
be  planted  to  some  legume  or  other  forage  crop 
which  requires  little  labor  or  cash  outlay.  Such  land 
will  be  in  better  condition  for  potatoes  in  later  years. 

The  production  of  tubers  of  high  market  quality 
is  one  of  the  real  problems  for  1932.  Last  year  on  50 
farms  in  western  New  York,  the  percentage  of  the 
crop  which  was  below  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  ranged  from 
5  to  55  per  cent  and  averaged  22  per  cent.  This  is  a 
tremendous  loss  for  any  grower  to  suffer  after  he 
has  incurred  the  expense  of  growing  a  good  yield. 
There  are  several  ways  by  which  better  market  qual¬ 


ity  can  be  insured.  Among  these  are  better  choice 
of  soil,  deeper  fitting  of  the  seedbed,  earlier  and 
deeper  planting,  the  use  of  only  high  quality  seed,  a 
thorough  spray  program  and  more  careful  harvest¬ 
ing  and  handling  methods. 

Deep  fitting  of  the  seedbed  will  not  only  make  it 
possible  to  plant  deeper  but  a  better  root  system 
will  follow  when  the  soil  has  been  better  aerated  by 
loosening  the  structure  in  the  lower  strata.  Too 
often,  soil  fitting  is  confined  to  the  surface  with  no 
attention  to  the  area  at  or  below  the  usual  plow 
depth.  The  result  is  a  puddling  of  the  surface  soil 
after  hard  rains  and  a  potato  root  and  tuber  system 
which  is  restricted  to  the  top  soil.  Such  a  condition 
results  in  damage  from  drought  during  dry  periods 
and  loss  from  sunburn  and  premature  ripening  of 
the  crop. 

Good  seed  is  cheap  and  plentiful  this  year. 

Over  800,000  bushels  of  certified  seed 
were  produced  in  New  York  alone 
in  1931.  Some  of  this  will  never  be  plant¬ 
ed  for  the  want  of  a  buyer.  Even  the 
best  certified  seed  can  be  bought  now  for 
60  cents  a  bushel  at  the  farm.  How  fool¬ 
ish  it  is  to  plant  poor  seed  and  nurse 
along  a  poor  stand  of  weak  potato  plants 
when  an  unprofitable  yield  will  be  the 
only  possible  result.  The  most  modern 
program  of  tillage,  seed  treatment,  fer¬ 
tilization,  spraying  and  planting  practice 
costs  much  in  both  labor  and  cash  but 
it  is  mostly  wasted  when  applied  to  a 
poor  weak  stand  of  plants.  No  indeed! 
It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  last  place 
to  cut  costs  in  1932  or  any  other  year 
is  in  planting  too  little  or  too  poor  seed. 
The  grower  who  still  plants  only  12  to 
14  bushels  of  seed  and  spaces  his  plants 
18  inches  or  more  in  the  row  is  not  “onto 
his  job.”  It  has  been  well  demonstrated 
that  16  to  20  bushels  of  healthy  seed 
potatoes  to  the  acre  is  most  efficient  in 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Cutting  costs  with  a  two-row  planter.  This,  of  course,  is  profitable 
only  on  large  areas  but,  regardless  of  the  size  of  your  crop,  you  should 
study  methods  of  lowering  costs  this  year. 


Observations  and  Experiences  of  a  Cow  Tester 

Records  Take  the  “Guess  Work”  Out  of  Your  Herd  Improvement  Plan 


HAVING  had  several  years’  experience  as  a 
tester  I  cannot  understand  why  the  cow  test¬ 
ing  associations  do  not  increase  in  numbers 
faster.  It  seems  that  every  dairyman  would 
see  at  once  the  value  to  him  of  the  work  of  the  test¬ 
ing  associations.  But  when  many  dairymen  are  ap¬ 
proached  for  the  purpose  of  joining  an  association 
they  will  ask:  “What  is  there  in  it  to  use?”  “What 
will  I  get  out  of  it?  I  cannot  sell  my  milk  for  any 
more  by  having  my  cows  in  a  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association.” 

There  was  never  a  time  when  having  the  cows  in 
some  kind  of  a  record  association  was  more  valuable 
than  at  present,  which  opens  the  question  of  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  “boarder.”  No  one  can  tell  which  is 
his  most  or  least  profitable  cow  by  just  milking  her 
and  taking  the  milk  to  market. 

Many  men  think  it  presumptuous  on  the  part  of 
the  tester  to  say  that  he  can  discover 
the  best  and  the  poorest  cows  in  a  herd. 

I  well  remember  one  man  who  was  some¬ 
what  incensed  and  asked  me  if  I  thought 
I  could  tell  him  anything  about  his  cows 
he  did  not  already  know.  This  man  did 
not  even  trouble  himself  to  weigh  his 
milk. 

I  told  him  that  by  just  looking  at  his 
cows  I  could  not  but  that  the  way  to 
know  the  production  of  any  cow  was  to 
use  the  scales  and  the  Babcock  test. 

Then  charge  each  cow  with  her  feed  and 
he  would  know  what  each  cow  was  doing 
for  him. 

Go  into  any  herd  and  you  will  find  that 
the  owner  has  a  favorite  cow  he  im¬ 
agines,  and  thoroughly  believes,  is  his 
best  tester  and  his  best  producer  but  in 
nearly  every  instance  he  is  mistaken. 

In  one  association  in  this  State  the 
owner  had  a  heifer  with  her  second  calf 
that  he  believed  was  going  to  make  his 
best  cow.  When  just  fresh  she  gave  a 
fair  amount  of  milk,  but  she  did  not  hold 
Up  well  and  she  tested  so  low  that  she 
was  sold  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month. 


By  GEORGE  H.  DAWES 

She  had  not  paid  her  way  but  was  in  debt  $28.00 
for  her  feed.  The  primary  reason  for  the  C.  T.  A. 
work  is  the  elimination  of  just  such  cows. 

Too  many  dairymen  go  on  the  assumption  that  the 
cow  that  gives  the  most  milk  is  the  best  cow.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  Whether  she  is  or  not 
depends  also  on  the  test. 

Let  us  assume  a  simple  problem.  Let  Mr.  A  have 
five  cows.  Cow  No.  1  gives  8,000  lbs  in  the  year,  cow 
No.  2  gives  7,000  lbs.,  cow  No.  3  gives  6,000  lbs., 
cow  No.  4  gives  5,500  lbs.,  and  cow  No.  5  gives  5,000 
lbs.  If  Mr.  A  depends  wholly  upon  his  scales  he  will 
say  cow  No.  1  is  his  best  cow.  If  he  wants  to  sell 
any  cow  it  will  be  cow  No.  5. 

Let  us  now  assume  he  is  enterprising  enough  to 
join  a  cow  testing  association.  He  finds  that  cow  No. 


1  gives  an  average  yearly  test  of  3  per  cent,  cow  No. 

2  an  average  test  of  3.5  per  cent,  cow  No.  3  an  av¬ 
erage  of  4.2  per  cent,  cow  No.  4  an  average  of  4.5 
per  cent,  and  cow  No.  5,  an  average  of  5.5  per  cent. 
We  will  also  assume  the  average  price  of  milk  is 
$1.50  per  cwt.,  for  3  per  cent  milk.  Then  cow  No.  1 
sells  her  milk  for  $120.00;  cow  No.  2  sells  hers  for 
$1.70  per  hundred  or  $119.00.  The  milk  from  cow  No. 

3  sells  for  $1.98  per  cwt.  or  $118.80.  The  milk  from 
No.  4  sells  for  $2.10  per  cwt.  or  $115.50  and  No.  5’s 
milk  sells  for  $2.50  per  cwt.  or  $125.00.  The  breeder 
who  is  looking  for  production  regardless  of  cost 
would  say  cow  No.  5  is  the  best  cow  as  she  gives 
the  most  fat,  and  No.  2  would  take  second  place. 

But  the  practical  dairyman  wants  to  know  which 
cow  turns  him  the  most  money  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  feeds,  all  under  the  same  conditions.  This 
now  demands  that  each  cow  be  charged  with  her 
feed.  Not  only  will  the  dairyman  know 
which  cows  to  eliminate  but  by  weighing 
and  testing  his  milk  he  can  feed  more 
correctly.  No  man  can  feed  right  by 
guess.  He  will  be  feeding  some  cows  too 
much  and,  therefore,  wastefully,  and 
others  he  will  feed  too  little,  which  will 
be  also  wasteful  for  the  meagerly  fed 
cows  will  not  hold  up  in  milk  and  will 
dry  off  earlier  than  the  properly  fed  cow. 

Not  only  can  the  dairyman  feed  more 
accurately,  but  usually  cheaper,  by  hav¬ 
ing  his  cows  in  test.  The  tester  can,  or 
should  be  able,  to  give  him  a  formula 
that  will  balance  better  with  the  rough- 
age  being  fed  and  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.00 
to  $4.00  per  ton  less  on  the  present 
prices  of  feeds. 

One  of  the  best  dairymen  I  ever  tested 
for  was  in  Genesee  County.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  enough  and  painstaking  enough 
to  copy  each  cow’s  milk  and  fat  produc¬ 
tion,  post  it  in  his  stable,  and  feed  from 
it.  He  not  only  had  fine  production  but 
his  cows  held  up  well  to  the  end  of  their 
lactation  periods.  Permit  me  to  say  at 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Will  it  pay  to  raise  this  calf?  Its  mother  looks  like  a  good  producer 
but  looks  are  often  deceiving.  Production  records  are  more  reliable. 
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Governor  Signs  Credit  Bills 

IN  spite  of  considerable  pressure  which  was 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  Governor  Roosevelt 
has  signed  four  bills  which  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  farmers  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  crops  this  spring.  These  bills  had  the 
support  of  all  farm  organizations,  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  and, 
we  believe,  of  all  farmers,  yet,  at  one  time  there 
was  a  fear  that  the  bills  would  die  in  committee. 
Prompt  and  vigorous  action  by  farm  leaders  se¬ 
cured  their  passage  in  both  houses  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature. 

The  new  law's  will  allow  the  formation  of  lo¬ 
cal  credit  associations  which  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
count  notes  with  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank.  Such  local  associations  may  be  set  up  by 
a  group  of  individuals,  by  banks,  by  business 
concerns,  and  by  cooperative  associations. 

In  signing  the  bills  the  Governor  made  the 
following  comment : 

“It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  give 
my  approval  to  this  group  of  four  bills  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  relieve  the  pressing  need  of  farmers  in 
this  State  for  additional  credit  facilities  to  finance 
their  crop  production  activities. 

“The  four  bills  are  the  result  of  recommendations 
made  to  me  by  the  Governor’s  Agricultural  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission  on  January  twentieth  of  this  year 
following  a  study  of  the  acute  credit  situation  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  closing  of  many  banks  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  lack  of  funds  to  meet  seasonal  needs.  On 
that  same  date  I  addressed  a  message  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  urging  the  early  passage  of  Legislation 
along  the  lines  embodied  in  these  bills.  *  *  *  * 

“I  believe  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
help  very  materially  to  remedy  a  situation  that 
threatened  to  paralyze  the  farming  industry  in  some 
sections  of  the  State  and  to  ruin  many  individual 
farmers.” 


Be  Your  Own  Market 

NOT  in  thirty  years  has  there  been  a  better 
time  for  farm  families  to  be  their  own  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  own  products  than  this  year. 
Now  is  the  time  to  study  seed  catalogs  as  never 
before  and  raise  a  garden  that  will  be  a  regular 
“whopper.”  Now  is  the  time,  as  never  before,  to 
use  more  milk  and  dairy  products  on  the  farm. 

The  Michigan  Milk  Producers’  Association  is 
urging  its  members  to  separate  their  surplus 
milk.  If  only  this  could  be  done  by  a  majority 
of  dairymen,  prices  would  advance  immediately. 

Consider  the  possibility  of  buying  a  separator 
and  of  at  least  making  your  own  butter.  Use  the 
skim  milk  to  raise  hogs  for  your  own  use,  or 
young  beef  for  next  fall’s  consumption.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  that  skim  milk  makes  tasty  Dutch  cheese, 
something  our  grandfathers  used  to  enjoy  more 
than  we  do  today. 

Another  possibility  is  for  three  or  four  neigh¬ 


bors  to  join  in  buying  a  large  separator  which 
may  be  kept  at  some  central  place  where  the 
surplus  milk  can  be  taken  care  of. 


Should  All  Prices  Go  Up  Or  Down? 

HERE  is  much  argument  among  econo¬ 
mists  on  the  way  to  cure  the  depression — 
whether  by  deflating  all  prices  to  prewar 
levels  or  inflating  all  low  prices  to  the  level  of 
the  present  highest  ones.  On  one  fact,  however, 
all  are  agreed.  The  present  situation  whereby 
many  prices  are  about  as  high  as  they  ever  were, 
while  others,  particularly  farm  prices,  are  even 
below  prewar,  is  wrong  and  unfair. 

Agriculture  has  been  deflating  for  ten  years. 
Other  products  have  just  nicely  started  on  the 
downhill  slide.  A  glance  at  the  figures  given  be¬ 
low  will  show  why  agriculture  has  had  such  dif¬ 
ficult  times  for  the  past  decade,  and  the  unfair 
situation  that  still  exists. 

Taking  100  as  the  index  figure  for  average 
prices  from  1910  to  1914,  that  is,  the  period  just 
preceding  the  War,  then  we  have  the  following 


comparisons : 

Present  farm  prices  .  67 

Retail  food  prices  . « .  114 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  supplies .  121 

City  rents  .  134 

City  cost  of  living .  144 

Freight  rates  .  150 

Cost  of  distributing  farm  produce  .  165 

City  fuel  and  light  .  168 

City  wages  .  190 

Farm  taxes  .  249 


These  figures  make  it  plain  that  there  can  be 
no  prosperity  until  there  is  some  evening  up  of 
prices.  Probably  the  answer  is  that  there  should 
be  both  inflation  and  deflation :  deflation  of  such 
high  items  as  farm  taxes  and  some  of  the  other 
high  ones,  and  inflation  of  farm  and  other  too 
low  prices  up  to  a  medium  price  level. 

How  can  such  inflation  of  low  prices  be 
brought  about,  you  ask?  First,  by  establishing  an 
honest  dollar,  one  that  is  not  worth  50  cents  at 
one  time  and  $1.50  at  another.  And  the  second 
remedy  is  in  expansion  of  credit  so  that  business 
can  begin  to  function  once  more.  Both  of  these 
remedies  are  in  the  control  of  the  big  bankers 
with  possibly  some  legislation  help  from  Con¬ 
gress. 


Before  You  Invest  in  This,  Think 

NY  of  our  readers  who  may  be  urged,  over 
the  radio  or  otherwise,  to  purchase  rabbits 
for  breeding  purposes  on  the  promise  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  sell  back  the  offspring,  are  earnestly 
advised  to  give  careful  consideration  to  this  pro¬ 
position  before  spending  money.  For  years, 
American  Agriculturist  has  made  war  against 
rabbit  “buy-back”  schemes  until  they  largely 
ceased  business  in  this  section.  For  some  reason 
these  schemes  seem  to  be  rampant  again,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  the  unemployment  situation  re¬ 
sulting  in  people  grasping  at  anything  that  offers 
employment  and  income. 

The  buy-back  companies  are  stating  publicly 
that  if  you  will  but  buy  their  rabbits,  you  can 
make  anywhere  from  $1,800  to  $5,000  a  year. 
It  makes  a  pretty  alluring  story.  The  only 
trouble  with  it  is  that  it  just  is  not  so. 

When  you  answer  the  advertisement  of  one  of 
these  buy-back  rabbit  companies,  you  get  some 
very  attractive  literature  stating  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  buy  a  few  pairs  of  breeders  and 
the  necessary  supplies  to  start  in  business.  Then, 
as  the  rabbits  breed  very  rapidly,  it  is  only  a 
short  time  before  you  can  begin  to  ship  the  off¬ 
spring  back  to  the  company  at  excellent  prices 
according  to  the  company.  Apparently  there  is 
no  marketing  problem  at  all.  But  if  you  go  ahead 
and  invest,  you  will  get  some  very  interesting 
experience  which  will  cost  you  heavily. 

After  investigating  dozens  of  these  rabbit  buy¬ 
back  companies,  we  have  never  found  one  yet 
that  carried  out  its  promises  of  buying  back  the 
rabbits  from  its  customers.  They  may  take  a  few 
at  first  to  get  you  to  buy  more  breeder  stock. 

Some  years  ago,  we  labeled  this  scheme  a 
plain  swindle  and  said  that  members  of  a  certain 


company,  practising  it  on  our  subscribers,  were 
nothing  short  o  f  swindlers.  The  company 
promptly  sued  American  Agriculturist  for  libel, 
and  although  the  matter  was  carried  for  some 
time  through  the  courts,  we  won  a  complete 
victory.  Some  of  you  who  may  get  over-enthusi¬ 
astic  about  this  rabbit  plan  should  have  heard 
the  army  of  farmers  witnesses  we  brought  to 
New  York,  ready  to  testify  that  although  they 
had  invested  hundreds  of  dollars  of  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  breeder  rabbits  and  equipment,  they 
never  were  able  to  sell  any  of  the  offspring  back 
to  the  company  who  had  made  such  alluring 
promises. 

- 1  e  o  ■ - - — 

How  About  the  Registration  Papers? 

MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  receives, 
quite  frequently,  complaints  from  buyers  of 
pure-bred  cow's  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
the  registration  and  transfer  papers  from  breed¬ 
ers  and  dealers  who  sell  these  animals.  Our  re¬ 
commendation  is  that  an  animal  be  not  fully  paid 
for  until  the  new  owner  has  all  the  necessary 
papers. 

It  seems  strange,  does  it  not,  that  farmers 
whose  every  interest  is  in  making  sales  of  cat¬ 
tle  at  good  prices,  should  be  so  negligent  in  clos¬ 
ing  the  deal  properly.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  majority  of  breeders,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  thousands  of  farmers  lose  out  every  year, 
not  only  in  the  cattle  business  but  in  every  other 
way,  because  they  do  so  detest  the  necessary 
desk- work  of  handling  correspondence  and  keep¬ 
ing  accounts.  Time  was  when  such  records  were 
not  so  necessary,  but  today  under  modern  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  they  are  essential  to  success. 


Our  Front  Cover 

HE  new  George  Washington  Bridge,  illus¬ 
trated  on  our  front  cover,  was  recently  open¬ 
ed  to  traffic  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Ground  was  broken  for  this  Bridge  in  May,  1927, 
and  the  cost  of  the  Bridge  up  to  the  time  it  was 
opened  was  $60,000,000.  It  is  almost  a  mile  long 
between  the  mammoth  concrete  structures  which 
anchor  the  cables.  The  roadway  itself  is  250  feet 
above  the  Hudson  River  and  the  towers  are  635 
feet  above  the  water. 

The  roadway  is  supported  by  four  cables  three 
feet  in  diameter,  each  cable  containing  26,474 
wires.  The  cables  weigh  somewhat  over  28,000 
tons.  There  are  more  than  40,000  tons  of  steel 
in  the  towers  and  73,000  tons  of  steel  in  the 
roadway  itself  which  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
completed. 

This  bridge  will  serve  as  an  important 
thoroughfare  between  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  from  southern  states  to  New  England. 


They  Have  the  Proof 

E  are  greatly  impressed  with  the  reports  of 
the  cowtesting  associations  of  Pennsylvania. 
Last  year  there  were  1800  herds  enrolled. 
Of  these,  during  the  one  month  of  December 
alone,  303  cows  were  sent  to  the  butcher,  and 
during  the  year  3,000  cows  were  weeded  out,  or 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  total. 

These  dairymen  in  the  cowtesting  associations 
know  that  a  poor  cow  is  a  handicap  in  good  times 
and  is  positively  ruinous  in  times  like  these. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

DEPUTY  sheriff  was  sent  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  property  in  a  house.  When 
he  did  not  return  for  three  hours,  the 
sheriff  went  after  him,  and  found  him  asleep  on 
a  lounge  in  the  living  room  of  the  house.  He  had 
made  a  brave  effort  with  his  inventory,  how¬ 
ever;  he  had  written  down,  “Living  room —  1 
table,  J  sideboard,  1  full  bottle  whisky,” 

Then  the  “full”  had  been  crossed  out,  and 
“half  full”  substituted.  Then  this  was  overlined, 
and  “empty”  put  in  its  place.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  in  wobbly  writing,  was  written:  “1  re' 
volving  carpet.’  ’ 
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Electricity  and  the  Farmer 

How  the  Adirondack  Extension  Plan  Works 


THE  1930  census  show,s  that  dur¬ 
ing  1929,  43,350  farmers  in  New 
York  state  paid  approximately 
two  and  two-thirds  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  bills  for  electricity.  During  the 
same  year,  highway  lighting  outside 
of  cities  and  incomorated  villages  gave 
the  companies  a  revenue  of  about  one 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars.  For 
the  state  as  a  whole,  the  average  an¬ 
nual  electric  bill  amounted  to  $64.00, 
with  variations  in  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  all  the  way  from  $4.75  to  $16.50, 
the  highest  average  bill  being  found  in 
Westchester  county.  The  information 
published  in  the  1930  census  gives 
data  for  electric  service  by  counties. 

A  map  has  been  prepared  showing  the 
variation  in  percentage  of  electrified 
farms  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
state.  In  looking  at  this  map,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  highest  density 
of  rural  electrification  development  is 
in  the  counties  which  contain  large 
cities  or  are  adjacent  to  them.  Much 
of  this  can  undoubtedly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  present  trend  toward  subur¬ 
ban  residence, ‘even  on  the  outskirts  of 
smaller  cities  and  towns. 

The  information  relative  to  rural 
electrification  as  given  in  the  census 
has  been  analyzed  to  find  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  causes  of  variation  in 
this  development. 

The  percentage  of  farms  electrified 
is  very  closely  related  to  the  average 
value  per  acre  of  lands  and  buildings 
in  the  various  counties.  The  value  of 
farm  land  is  based  upon  its  nearness 
to  market  and  its  desirable  location  as 
a  home,  ste  well  as  on  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil  itself.  When  the  per¬ 
centage  of  electrified  farms  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  number  of 
cows  on  the  farms  in  the  various 
counties,  it  becomes  quite  evident  that 
the  counties  having  a  large  number  of 
cows  per  farm  are  less  advanced  in 
rural  electrification  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  dairy  farmer  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  electricity  liberally  in 
the  operation  of  his  farm  business. 
The  explanation  is  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
counted  for  through  the  small  number 
of  consumers  per  mile  in  typical  dairy 
country. 

Number  of  Customers  or  Large 
Volume? 

A  study  of  the  average  monthly  bills 
paid  by  farmers  in  different  counties 
indicates  that  much  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  number  of  possible 
customers  on  the  proposed  extensions 
than  to  the  potential  use  of  electricity 
on  farms  which  may  be  reached.  This 
is  probably  to  be  expected  with  the 
operation  of  the  Adirondack  plan  of 
extension,  where  attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  monthly  minimum  bill 
which  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
consumers  per  mile.  While  this  plan 
may  have  some  disadvantages,  its  in¬ 
troduction  was  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  steps  in  the  development  of  rural 
electrification  in  New  York  state. 
Within  limits,  it  has  resulted  in  lines 
being  built  in  the  places  where  the 
necessity  for  them  is  the  greatest,  and 
hase  avoided  extensive  expansion 
where  there  is  little  or  no  justification 
for  such  an  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  company. 

Good  Features  of  Adirondack  Plan 

Under  the  Adirondack  plan,  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  per  mile  of  line  extension  is 
assumed.  The  prospective  customer 
will  guarantee  such  an  amount  as  will 
meet  overhead  and  maintenance  cost 
on  the  line  itself,  and  the  additional 
cost  of  generating  such  electricity  as 
he  may  use.  In  using  this  plan,  the 
customer  does  not  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  making  service  available  to  him 
but  only  the  additional  costs  which 
are  incurred  by  adding  his  service  to 
the  general  system. 

Under  the  Adirondack  plan,  the 
monthly  guarantees  are  the  same  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  difficulties  which  may 
be  encountered  in  building  the  line  to 
any  particular  applicant.  Some  of  the 
smaller  companies  whose  construction 
Problems  vary  greatly  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  average  such  costs  unless 
they  assume  a  high  enough  average  to 
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protect  them  under  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions.  To  find  the  solution  of 
this  problem  the  Commission’s  em¬ 
ployes  have  co-operated  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  one  of  the  companies  serv¬ 
ing  farms  in  New  York  state.  The  new 
plan  provides  that  if  a  customer  or 
group  of  customers  desires  service  at 
a  point  greater  than  100  feet  from  the 
existing  line,  he  or  they  shall  contract 
to  pay  to  the  company  in  monthly  in¬ 
stallments,  an  annual  facilities’  charge. 
This  charge  is  to  be  12%  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  investment  made  by  the 
company  which  is  to  be  the  remaining 
cost  after  deducting  the  fixed  sum  of 
$80.  for  each  customer  at  any  time 
connected.  The  basis  of  this  $80  de¬ 
duction  is  that  the  company  claims 
that  this  is  the  average  investment  for 
all  of  its  customers,  city  or  country, 
and  it  is  therefore  willing  to  invest 
up  to  this  amount  without  any  guan- 
antee  of  return  other  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  the  schedule.  The  balance  of 
the  cost,  which  does  not  include  trans¬ 
former,  meter  or  service  cost,  is  com¬ 
puted  on  certain  average  cost  of  pole 
line  construction,  guy  anchors,  rock 
settings  or  ordinary  settings  and  trim¬ 
ming  trees. 

Charges  Decrease  as  Customers 
Increase 

A  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  the  an¬ 
nual  charge  when  ascertained  for  any 
given  extension  is  borne  among  the 
applicants  in  proportion  to  their  de¬ 
mand  as  compared  to  the  total  de¬ 
mand.  As  more  customers  come  on  the 
line,  or  branch  lines  are  added,  the 
total  demand  units  increase  and  the 
facilities’  charge  to  all  customers  is 


recalculated  and  adjustments  made  on 
May  1  and  November  1.  This  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  distribute  fixed  charges  in 
proportion  to  the  potential  capacity  of 
the  customers  to  make  use  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  favorable  to  the  small 
tenant  and  to  rural  residents  who  live 
in  the  country  but  who  are  really  ur¬ 
ban  in  their  characteristics. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  de¬ 
velop  a  modified  area  plan  in  one 
town  of  New  York  State.  In  this  case 
the  minimum  for  the  various  custo¬ 
mers  within  the  town  were  complicat¬ 
ed  by  the  expiration  of  a  Lighting  Dis¬ 
trict  contract.  After  careful  study, 
both  by  the  Commission  and  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  after  hearings  and  other 
contact  with  the  customers  concerned, 
a  plan  was  evolved  whereby  all  of  the 
customers  in  the  town  who  are  taking 
service  were  considered  to  be  on  a 
single  extension.  The  minimum  month¬ 
ly  bills  were  averaged  for  the  entire 
group.  If  additional  lines  are  built  in 
this  town  they  will  be  built  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  “Adirondack  Plan”  and 
considered  separate  for  a  three-year 
period,  at  which  time  readjustments 
based  on  the  number  of  customers  and 
the  total  mileage  of  line  then  in  exis¬ 
tence  will  be  made. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  far¬ 
mers  have  an  opportunity  to  use  elec¬ 
tric  service  in  the  operation  of  their 
business  as  well  as  in  their  homes. 

That  rural  electrification  is  still  in 
a  developmental  stage  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  farm  revenues  for 
one  New  York  State  electric  company 
increased  thirty-five  per  cent  in  1931 
over  that  of  1930.  As  the  farmers  of 
the  state  learn  to  use  electricity  more 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm  i 

|N  1916  I  bought  my  first  register-  teresting  to  note  that  the  World’s  S 


1  ed  Holstein  cow  at  an  auction  sale  Record  for  this  class  is  666  lbs.  of  (f 

.  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Ever  since  fat  in  10  months.  If  nothing  hap-  v 

(P  that  time  I  had  hoped  that  we  would  pens  to  “Steuben”  in  the  next  160  d 

g. — r —  T7t.-_i.r-rn  - —  —1.  (jaySj  we  have  every  reason  to  be-  (f 

lieve  that  she  will  break  the  World’s  v 
would  make  Record  by  a  considerable  margin,  d 
the  reputation  “Steuben’s”  present  production  is 
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of  the  farm  as  one  of  the  good  reasons  that  we  be-  | 
a  breeding  es-  lieve  “Old  Aaeeie”  is  the  best  form-  c) 
tablishment. 


lieve  “Old  Aaggie”  is  the  best  foun  „ 
dation  cow  in  our  herd.  Of  course  ((, 
F  i  s  h  k  i  1 1  we  must  not  forget  that  “Steuben’s” 

Aaggie  I  n  k  a  sire  is  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hengerveld  y 

is  the  cow  DeKol  who  increased  the  butterfat  (t, 

which  Arthur  of  his  daughters  over  their  dams  Jj 

Hoose  and  I  by  18.99%,  according  to  Professor  y 

believe  has  S.  J.  Brownell  of  the  College  of  (t, 

won  herself  Agriculture  at  Cornell  who  made  jj 

the  outstand-  an  analysis  for  me  of  all  of  the  -y 

ing  place  in  daughters  of  this  bull.  (b 

our  herd.  She  We  have  four  more  daughters  J 
Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  was  bom  De_  and  two  granddaughters  Of  “Old  v 
’  cember  17,  Aaggie”  in  our  herd  that  we  have  (b 
1920.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Dutch-  yet  to  prove.  jj 

land  Colantha  Sir  I  n  k  a  who  Time  only  will  tell  if  we  are  right  r 

cj)  stood  at  the  head  of  our  herd  in  our  belief  that  in  “Old  Aaggie”  vd 

o  for  four  years  and  undoubtedly  we  have  a  cow  whose  offspring  will  J 

a  was  one  of  the  great  bulls  of  prove  that  she  is  one  of  the  grand 

j)  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed.  “Old  old  cows  of  the  Holstein  Breed.  Of 

-  Aaggie”  at  4  years  and  3  months,  course  if  we  had  a  barn  full  of  cows  J 


made  20,676  lbs.  of  milk  and  871.75  as  good  as  “Old  Aaggie”  we  would 


t 


$  .  . . . . . .  _  . . .  . . . 

*))  lbs.  of  butter  in  365  days.  Our  re-  not  have  to  worry  much  about  hard 
r?  cords  show  that  every  year,  except  times. 

^  1926,  she  has  given  birth  to  a  nor-  In  the  sixteen  years  that  I  have  ,, 
j)  rnal  calf,  and  in  two  instances,  gave  had  purebred  Holsteins  I  have  been 
(?  birth  to  twins.  The  following  are  a  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  J) 
^  list  of  her  proven  daughters :  herd  sire  is  more  than  half  the  herd  /f 

in  importance.  I  have  also  learned  v 
that  it  pays  to  test  out  every  cow  d 
_  in  the  herd  either  through  a  semi-  f 

at  2~  years ~9~nionths  22  days~Clais‘ C  official  recocd  °r  through  a  cow  test-  ^ 

ing  association.  If  a  two  year  old  in  d 
our  herd  will  not  produce  more  (f 
than  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  her  first  'v 
lactation  period,  we  feel  that  we  d 
Milk  17,670.  lbs.— Butter  834  lbs.,  at  can’t  afford  to  keep  her.  Just  be-  (f 

- - "--—‘3 


Fishkill  Inka  Aaggie  DeKol — 

Born  April  25,  1924. 

Milk  14,373.4  lbs.— Butter  697.13  lbs., 


-365  days. 

Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  may— 
Born  March  5,  1927. 


2  years  8  months  3  days — Class  B 
-365  days. 


cause  a  cow  is  a  pure  bred  does  not 
mean  much,  unless  she  has  a  good 


S)  Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May  record  which  to  back  it  up. 

A  is  now  on  test  again.  She  freshened  Jheje  are .J00  man7  registered  pure  je 
St  at  the  age  of  4  years  7  months  and  country  that  are  not  y 

S)  18  days.  Since  freshening  she  has  wortl1  their  keep. 

rp  only  been  milked  twice  a  day,  and  _ //  /U.  _  ,/  Q  j) 

&  in  her  first  145  days  she  has  given 

])  approximately  11,800  lbs.  of  milk  /f  ft  (J  ^ 

^  and  145  lbs.  of  butter-fat.  It  is  in-  U  v  J) 


liberally  at  a  profit  to  themselves,  the 
problems  of  giving  service  to  farms 
will  be  more  easily  solved.  There  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  1940 
census  will  show  New  York  State  still 
among  the  leaders  in  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  today. 


How  Much  Current 
Required? 

By  w.  C.  Krueger, 

Extension  Engineer,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Expei'iment 
Station 

Everyone  using  electricity  wants  to 
know  how  much  current  it  will  take 
to  do  certain  jobs.  In  the  home,  lights 
account  for  the  consumption  of  from 
15  to  50  kilowatt  hours  a  month,  with 
an  average  of  40.  Water  supply  re¬ 
quires  from  2  to  10  kilowatt  hours 
and  averages  3.  The  electric  range 
will  use  about  1  kilowatt  hour  a  day 
for  each  person  in  the  family.  The 
electric  refrigerator  will  average  45 
kilowatt  hours  a  month  throughout 
the  year  with  a  summer  consumption 
of  75  kilowatt  hours  a  month. 

The  washing  machine  uses  4^  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  a  month,  and  the  toaster, 
electric  iron,  percolator,  and  waffle 
iron  each  consume  about  y2  a  kilo¬ 
watt  for  every  hour  of  use.  The  curl¬ 
ing  iron,  sewing  machine,  vacuum 
sweeper,  and  fan  each  consume  from 
.1  to  .3  of  a  kilowatt  hour  for  every 
hour  of  use. 

In  the  dairy,  the  milking  machine 
uses  from  1  y2  to  5  kilowatt  hours  a 
cow  for  each  month  with  an  average 
of  2  y2  kilowatts.  Water  supply  re¬ 
quires  from  1  to  Zy2  kilowatt  hours 
for  each  thousand  gallons  pumped, 
and  averages  2  kilowatt  hours  a  thou¬ 
sand  gallons.  Electric  water  heating 
requires  about  1  kilowatt  hour  for 
every  two  gallons  of  water  heated  to 
boiling.  The  dairy  refrigerator  con¬ 
sumes  approximately  1  kilowatt  hour 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
cooled  from  95  down  to  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Feed  grinding  takes  from 
6  to  35  kilowatt  hours  for  each  ton 
ground,  depending  mainly  on  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  grinding. 

Poultrymen  will  require  1  watt  hour 
a  hen  for  each  hour  of  lighting,  and 
between  1  and  2  kilowatt  hours  for 
every  chick  electrically  brooded  for  a 
6-  to  8-week  period.  Electric  incu¬ 
bating  takes  about  1  kilowatt  hour 
for  every  40  eggs  incubated  in  the 
mammoth  type  machine,  and  1  kilo¬ 
watt  hour  for  every  two  eggs  incubat¬ 
ed  in  the  smallest  size  incubator. 

When  motors  are  used  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  farm  chores,  wood  sawing  requires 
from  1  to  5  kilowatt  hours  a  cord,  with 
an  average  of  2.3  kilowatt  hours  for 
12-inch  cuts.  Hay  hoisting  consumes 
from  .1  to  .65  kilowatt  hours  a  ton 
with  an  average  of  .4  kilowatt  hours. 
Concrete  mixing  takes  from  .3  to  .5 
kilowatt  hours,  with  the  average  of  .4, 
for  each  cubic  yard  of  concrete  mixed. 
Ensilage  cutting  requires  between  .5 
and  1.2  kilowatt  hours  a  ton  of  corn 
cut  and  elevated,  or  an  average  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1  kilowatt  hour  a  ton 
when  using  a  5-horsepower  motor. 

By  adding  the  above  averages  for 
each  month  and  multiplying  by  the 
price  for  the  resulting  cost  group,  a 
fair  approximation  of  the  monthly  bill 
will  be  obtained. 


A  book  designed  primarily  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  agriculture,  but  of  farm  value 
due  to  its  clear  treatment  of  the  various 
principles  involved  is  “ Practical  Meth¬ 
ods  in  Teaching  Vocational  Agricul¬ 
ture.”  The  book  outlines  definite  pro¬ 
cedures  for  undertaking  the  major 
problems  of  the  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  while  it  stresses  meth¬ 
ods  rather  than  theories,  the  suggested 
methods  are  based  upon  sound  educa¬ 
tional  principles  and  are  applicable  to 
actual  farm  conditions. 

Published  by  the  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Co.  Inc.,  this  book  sells  for  $2.50.  We 
will  be  glad  to  secure  the  book  for  any 
subscriber. 
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Stop  Wasting  Time  and  Money 
on  Poor  Land  .  .  . 


With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


•  •  •  Fertilize 
Your  Good  Grass  Land 


According  to  the  Cyanamid  Plan 


An  acre  of  good  pasture 
will  yield  2  50  cow-days 
of  grazing,  beginning  10 
days  earlier  than  usual 


22% 

NITROGEN 

75% 

HYDRATED 

LIME 

*  ■' 


An  acre  of  good  hayland 
will  yield  2  Yz  tons  of 
early  -  cut  high  -  quality 
hay  and  60  cow-days  of 
grazing  in  August  and 
September 

30  Acres 
Provide  Hay  and 
Grazing  from  Frost 
to  Frost  for 
20  Cows 


Top-Dress  Your  Gras  >  Hay  with  300  Lbs.  of  Aero  Cyanamid 
As  Soon  as  the  Ground  Thaws  Out  I 


Write  for  booklet.  For  further  information  on  any  phase  of  hayland 
and  pasture  management  write  J.  B.  Abbott  at  his  dairy  farm, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  or  in  care  of 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 


Luscious  Strawberries 


FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 


Set  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

50  Premier  Bee*  Early 
50  Big  Joe  Best  Midseason 
50  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
60  Mastodon  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $4.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  So.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


Cn  rv  Reliable  Georgia  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  Our  hardy,  field  grown 
plants  will  stand  the  cold  and  mature  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  home  grown  plants.  Jersey  and  Charlestown  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre. 
Bermuda  Onions.  500-65c;  1000-$ I ;  5000-$4.50;  10,000- 
$7  50.  Catalog  of  other  plants  free.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  C0._  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 

Plonfc  from  Certified  Seed,  Marglobe, 
1  omato  rlants  Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore,  J.T.D. 
500-75C,  $1,00-1000.  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  500-$l,00.  1000-$  1.75.  Cabbage  Plants: 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  500-65C,  1000-90O,  5000-$3.75. 
Prompt  Shipment  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants.  Grown  sttJom 

certified  seed,  disease  free.  Marglobe.  Baltimore,  Bonny 
Best  and  Earliana,  $1.00,  1,000,  10,000  up  90c.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Wakefields  and  Goiden  Acre  Cgbbage  plants  90c 
1,000.  5.000  up  65c.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEMBROKE  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly, 

500— 63c  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 


GUARANTEED  ROSE  BUSHES- 


Regularly  Sell  For  $7.  Choice  of  16  varieties: 
Taliun&n,  Loa  Angelo*.  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  etc.  i 
2  yr.f  field  grown.  Individually  wrapped  and  A 
tagged* Limited  offer.  Write  for  bargain  catalog  SA 
No.  191  GLENDALE  DSTB.  CO.  (Est.  1921)  ® 

7501  Cooper  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y-  * 
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CO  TA  Send  No  Money.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
•A/ •l'. plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  500-G0c; 
1000-95c;  5000-$3.75.  Georgia  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 


PLANTS.  60c,  1000;  Copen- 


FrOStprOof  hagen  and  an  best  varieties.  Tomato, 
$1.00.  1000.  WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


Hnu/arii  or  Dunlap — Large  fresh  vigorous  plants.  1000- 
nuWd.ru $0  50  postpaid.  H.  A.  Spencer.  Furnace, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.Benning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


BEES  ~Ma\e  MONEY 

Send  for  our  free  16-page  booklet  “Bees  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit.”  It  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  start  keeping  bees  in  your 
own  back  yard.  Beekeeping  is  a  profitable 
side  line.  Produce  honey  easily  for  table 
use  and  also  to  sell.” 


FREE 

Fruit  Tree  Catalog 

WRITE  today,  for  our  1932  Spring 
Catalog.  It  describes  all  the  best 
varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Asparagus,  Grape  Vines  and 
Strawberry  Plants ;  also  Evergreen 
and  other  Ornamentals  for  planting 
the  orchard,  garden  and  home.  Send 
for  this  Catalog  at  once.  It  will 
make  you  money  and  save  you 
money.  Buy  direct  from  us  at  low¬ 
est  prices  in  years. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Inc., 

Box  60,  Berlin,  Maryland 

Growers  of  Quality  Nursery 
Products  Since  188 £ 


STRAWBERRY 

PPflFfTQ  Assured  with  our  cer- 
i  IVLjr  llo  titled,  strong,  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug  plants  at  these 
bargain  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prompt  shipment,  order  direct 
or  write  for  free  catalog. 


25 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

PREMIER  . 

. $.25 

$.70 

$1.75 

$3  50  $16.25 

Blakemore  . . 

. . . 25 

.70 

1.75 

3  00 

13.75 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  . 

. 25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma 

. 25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt 

. 25 

.75 

2.00 

4.00 

18  00 

Lunton  or  Gandy  . 

. 25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

. 30 

.85 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

Champion  E.  B . 

. 35 

.85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

MASTODON  E.  B . 

. 50 

1.30 

3.75 

7.00 

30.00 

RAYNER  BROS., 

BOX  7, 

SALISBURY, 

MD. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Bear  Second  Year  After  Planting 


Name  . 

Town . . 

Mail  to  THE  A. 


Extremely  desirable  for  small  gardens.  Produce  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  standard  trees.  Bead  about  them 

..  State .  in  our  catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Strawberry  Plants,  etc. 

I.  ROOT  CO.,  Bex  232,  Medina,  Ohio  FRAGARI A  NURSERIES,  Box  241,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Pruning  Bearing  Fruit  Trees 


AFTER  fruit  trees  are  well  in  bear¬ 
ing,  pruning  will  be  desirable  to  keep 
the  trees  low  and  within  bounds.  The 
framework  of  the  trees  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  pruning  will  consist  of 
cutting  back  the  tallest  growing 
branches  in  the  top  to  side  branches  in 
order  to  keep  the  tree  at  the  desired 
height.  Thinning  out  in  the  top  and 
around  the  outside  of  the  tree  is  also 
necessary  to  admit  light  to  the  lower 
limbs  and  keep  them  vigorous,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  become  shaded  off  and 
gradually  die.  The  pruning  then  will  be 
from  the  top  down  and  the  outside  in, 
instead  of  from  the  ground  up  and  the 
inside  out  as  is  often  done.  By  the  re¬ 
moval  of  comparatively  small  branches 
the  pruning  can  be  distributed  all 
through  the  outside  of  the  tree. 

Peach  trees  will  be  benefited  by  more 
pruning  at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  or 
when  they  begin  to  bear  crop.  The 
branches  in  the  center  of  the  tree  may 
then  be  thinned  out  severely,  in  order 
to  develop  an  open  tree,  and  the  longer 
branches  toward  the  outside  may  be 
cut  back.  Older  trees  are  often  cut 
back  into  two  or  three  year  old  wood 
in  the  top.  With  apple  trees,  the  more 
vigorous  pruning  will  not  generally  be 
needed  until  the  tree  is  some  twelve 
years  old,  on  a  variety  like  Wealthy, 
which  early  tends  to  over-bear  and  to 
produce  small  fruit.  Most  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  winter  varieties  will  probably  be 
eighteen  years  old  or  more  before  they 
are  in  need  of  such  pruning.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  plums,  such  as  Burbank  and 
Abundance,  are  handled  much  like  the 
peach,  while  other  plums  and  cherries 
will  need  to  be  pruned  more  nearly  like 
the  apple.  Most  pear  trees  can  be  han¬ 
dled  like  the  apple,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Kieffer,  which,  after  the  age  of 
ten  years  or  so,  will  generally  need  to 
be  cut  back  considerably  each  year  to 
keep  up  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

—Pomology  Dept.,  Cornell. 


Pruning  Trees  When  Setting 

In  setting  out  apple  trees  this  spring 
how  should  they  be  pruned? 

Most  two-year  old  trees  can  he 
pruned  to  a  central  leader  with  one  or 
two  side  branches.  If  more  than  one 
or  two  limbs  are  left  in  addition  to  the 
leader,  the  tree  is  almost  certain  to 
be  crowded  later.  This  is  likely  to 
cause  the  development  of  a  high  tree 
without  many  bearing  branches  in  the 
center. 


How  to  Improve  an  Old  Orchard 

Cut  down  poor  trees.  In  the  rejuve¬ 
nation  of  an  old,  neglected  orchard  the 
first  step  should  be  to  cut  out  the  poor¬ 
est  trees.  In  pruning,  remove  all  dead, 
diseased,  and  weak  branches.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  the  cuts  close  to  the 
parent  branch  so  as  not  to  leave  stubs 
which  invite  decay.  Wounds  larger  than 
three  inches  across  should  be  painted 
during  the  summer  following  the 
pruning. 

Prune  smaller  branches.  The  center 
of  the  old  tree  should  not  be  drastical¬ 
ly  opened  up  by  cutting  out  large  limbs 
since  this  is  almost  sure  to  lead  to  sun- 
scald  and  other  difficulties.  Lower  the 
top  of  the  tree  moderately,  however,  by 
heading  back  to  vigorous  lateral 
branches.  Such  pruning  should  be  com¬ 
bined  with  a  thinning  of  the  fruiting 
wood  by  taking  out  many  of  the  small¬ 
er  branches  that  average  an  inch  or  so 
in  diameter  all  through  the  top  and 
around  the  outside  of  the  tree.  When 
water  sprouts  arise  in  places  suitable 
for  the  development  of  limbs  or 
branches,  they  may  be  retained. 

Use  manure  or  nitrogen.  In  the  home 
orchard  it  will  usually  be  found  more 
convenient  to  keep  the  trees  in  sod  and 
depend  on  manure  or  nitrogen.  On  the 
farm  where  manure  or  straw  is  avail¬ 
able,  good  results  may  he  obtained  by 
mulching  the  trees;  where  the  trees  are 
growing  in  sod  without  manure,  they 
will  be  materially  benefited  by  annual 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  From  8  to  12  lbs. 


per  tree  may  often  be  needed  in  the  old 
sod  orchard.  The  chemical  is  sown 
broadcast  beneath  the  outer  spread  of 
the  branches  and  somewhat  beyond,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  just  as  soon  as 
the  buds  begin  to  show  green.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  work  it  into  the  soil. 

Spray  for  good  fruit.  Spraying  is  a 
most  important  part  of  the  program  in 
bringing  back  the  old  orchard  to  a  pro¬ 
ductive  condition.  A  good  barrel  pump 
will  not  only  serve  to  spray  the  or¬ 
chard,  but  will  be  found  useful  in  the 
potato  field,  the  garden,  the  chicken 
house,  and  the  cow  barn.  Three  sprays 
applied  early  in  the  season  are  about 
the  least  number  that  can  be  counted 
on  to  give  results.  For  materials  and 
time  of  application  consult  your  county 
agricultural  agent. 

— Pomology  Dept.,  Cornell. 


Pruning  Pear  Trees 

Can  you  give  us  some  suggestions  for 
pruning  young  pear  trees? 

Because  of  danger  from  blight  it  is 
important  to  get  crops  from  pear  trees 
as  early  as  possible.  For  this  reason 
rather  light  priming  of  pears  is  advis¬ 
able.  Usually  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  take  out  limbs  that  interfere  with 
each  other  and  to  prune  tne  tree  so  as 
to  avoid  weak  crotches.  Of  course,  any 
blighted  branches  should  also  be  taken 
out. 


Speeding  Up  the  Sprayer 

Timeliness  is  recognized  as  very  im¬ 
portant  in  spraying  an  orchard  and 
there  is  a  continual  hunt  for  means  of 
speeding  up  the  operation  so  that  the 
entire-  orchard  can  be  covered  at  just 
the  right  time.  One  way  of  hurrying 
things  along  is  to  have  equipment  for 
filling  tanks  rapidly.  One  orchardist 
uses  a  three-inch  pipe  or  hose  with  an 
overhead  tank  and  a  gate  valve  which 
will  fill  a  300  gallon  tank  in  three 
minutes. 

Instead  of  drawing  lime  sulphur 
through  a  spigot  some  fruit  growers 
empty  the  lime  sulphur  into  a  large 
barrel  or  kettle  and  dip  it  out  with  a 
measuring  pail.  Other  spray  materials 
can  be  conveniently  laid  on  a  platform 
either  in  packages  of  the  right  size  for 
tankfuls  of  spray  or  with  handy  meas¬ 
uring  utensils  so  that  no  time  will  be 
lost. 

For  the  past  year  or  two  consider¬ 
able  thought  has  been  given  to  spray¬ 
ing  at  night  in  order  to  get  the  entire 
orchard  covered  during  the  few  days 
when  conditions  are  just  right.  Often 
conditions  are  better  at  night  than  they 
are  during  the  daytime  since  there  is 
usually  less  wind  and  possibly  less 
danger  of  spray  injury. 


Spray  for  Bud  Moth 

What  control  measures  are  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  bud  moth  on  apples? 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
suggests  spraying  with  nicotine  at  the 
rate  of  one  quart  of  concentrate  to  100 
gallons  of  spray  mixture.  The  best  time 
to  apply  is  just  when  the  hud  scales 
have  separated  enough  to  expose  the 
green  tissues  at  the  end  of  the  bud. 


WITH 

J  TREE 
TANGLEFOOT 


stops  destructive  climbing  insects 

Why  let  insectsclimbyourtreesorgrapevinesand  des¬ 
troy  bucl8,foliageand  fruit.  Stop  them  withTreeTang*6" 

foot.  This  sticky  compound  is  easy  to  apply  "'dn  a 
wooden  paddle— —outlasts  substitutes  10  to  20  times-— 
is  effective  three  to  four  months.  Better  than  wax  tot 
grafting  operations.  Good  too  for  sealing  tree  cuts, 
wounds  and  cavities.  Keep  Tree  Tanglefoot  on  hand. 
Sold  at  seed,  hardware  and  drug  stores.  Buy  now 
Send  for  interesting  booklet  on  insects 
THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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TAPESTRY 

TILE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


GLAZED 

TT I  C 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


WOOD 

STAVE 


KOROK 

WERMATILE 


You 


ECONOMY 


PORTABLE 


SOLID 

CONCRETE 


can  own 


a  Craine  -  built 


Silo ! 


Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every 
farm  and  purse.  There’s  one  for 
you  at  a  price  that  cooperates — to 
reduce  milk  production  costs — turn 
more  of  those  milk  checks  into 
profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it  pays  you! 
Send  for  big  free  catalog,  compar¬ 
ing  all  types,  and 

New  Low  Prices ! 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  ut¬ 
most  in  value  today.  A  thoroughly 
dependable  silo — backed  by  31 
years’  experience.  Get  busy  now, 
while  prices  are  to  your  advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for 
free  catalog  and  new  low  prices 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

51  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


There’s  only 


I  he  new  Burrell  Mouth -Piece  is  a 
single  piece  of  solid  rubber — only  one 
piece  to  clean,  and  nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  A  single-tube  system — easier  to 
milk  with  and  easier  to  clean.  Ask 
any  Burrell  user!  Single  and  double 
units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Chetry-Burrell  Corp.,  27  Albany  St., Little  Falls, N.Y. 


BUrrell 

It  Mi /ks  the  Cows  Clean 


75  HOLSTEIN  Cattle 

sell  at  public  auction 
34th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Earlville  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6,  1932 

Many  fresh  cows  and  close  springers,  several  bulls  ready 
tor  services  from  dams  with  records  up  to  1129-lb  at 
4  years.  All  from  herds  under  Federal  Supervision. 

Come  to  this  sale — write  now  for  catalog. 

B-  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Pf»rr*lsernne  Taet,  Carnot.  Jehovah. 

cgraierea  rercnerons,  Lagos,  Breeding.  Shet¬ 
land  and  larger  ponies.  FRED  STEWART,  Linesville.Pa. 


PONIES 


Shetland  Prmioafoi"  Children.  Send  10c  for  illus- 
w  u,  \ ,  .  ome8trat.ed  folder,  price  list  and  photo. 

”■  Hendricks’  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 

mw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Observations  and  Experi¬ 
ences  of  a  Cow  Tester 

l  Continued  from  Page  3) 
this  point  that  one  need  not  and  should 
not  join  an  association  just  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  up  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  test  at  the  milk  plant. 

The  first  day  I  went  to  the  farm  of 

one  of  my  members  in -  County; 

he  told  me  the  only  reason  he  had  for 
joining  the  association  was  to  find  out 
if  the  milk  plant  was  giving  him  the 
correct  test.  I  did  not  want  to  give  him 
too  great  a  jolt  at  once,  hut  I  very  mildly 
remarked  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  test  at  the  plant.  I  had 
found  no  reason  for  suspicion.  I  have 
never  found  the  man  yet  with  a  low 
testing  herd,  hut  who  believed  he  was 
being  beaten  by  the  milk  company.  In 
my  years  of  experience  I  have  found 
but  one  instance  where  there  was  any 
great  and  unlooked  for  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  my  tests  and  the  tests  at  the 
plant  and  that  might  have  been  an 
honest  error  in  the  reading.  However 
the  error  was  corrected.  I  have  found 
my  test  would  run  closer  to  the  tests 
at  the  plants  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  The  Association  tester  is  test¬ 
ing  the  milk  of  one  day  only  while  at 
the  plant  a  sample  is  taken  every  day 
for  the  month. 

There  is  yet  a  third  phase  of  this 
work  that  is  of  vital  importance  to 
every  dairyman,  and  that  is  a  check  on 
the  value  of  his  bulls.  No  one  can  pos¬ 
sibly  know  the  value  of  his  herd  sire 
until  he  knows  what  the  daughters 
can  do. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  I  am 
supported  by  good  authorities,  that  the 
sire  influences  the  butterfat  content  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  does  the  dam. 
The  bull  is  more  than  half  your  herd. 

I  know  the  majority  of  dairymen  are 
not  equipped  to  keep  bulls  until  they 
are  of  such  an  age  that  their  heifers 
are  known,  but  it  should  be  done  when¬ 
ever  possible. 

The  foundation  sire  of  the  American 
strain  of  Jerseys  was  sold  to  a  butcher 
and  redeemed  by  a  dairyman  who  was 
able  to  recognize  a  bull  of  great  merit. 
This  bull  was  later  sold  for  $1000.  Hen- 
gerveld  the  first  also  came  near  going 
to  the  butcher’s  block.  If  these  two 
sires  had  been  slaughtered  when  young 
it  is  quite  doubtful  if  these  two  great 
breeds  of  dairy  cows  would  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  eminence  they  have  attained. 

When  doing  C.  T.  A.  work,  I  tried  to 
make  the  work  both  interesting  and 
worthwhile  to  the  members.  I  began 
looking  up  the  ancestry  of  many  of 
these  low  testing  cows.  I  inquired  of 
the  ancestry  of  a  herd  that  made  an 
average  test  of  2.89  per  cent  and  found 
that  every  one  of  them  was  either  the 
daughter  or  granddaughter  of  an  aged 
bull  that  was  yet  in  the  community. 
I  also  found  a  neighboring  herd  of  over 
twenty  cows  which  was  a  low  testing 
herd  and  every  one  of  them  was  the 
daughter  or  granddaughter  of  an  aged 
same  hull. 

I  found  the  same  esults  in  another 
herd  that  could  rr  ly  make  the  re¬ 
quired  3  per  cent  +  ,  these  cows  were 

all  descendants  ..jm  another  bull. 
Whenever  I  found  low  testers  in  this 
locality,  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  they 
were  daughters  or  granddaughters  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  bulls. 

There  is  only  one  remedy.  Select  bulls 
with  a  known  ancestry  of  better  testers 
and  then,  if  possible,  keep  them  until 
the  production  of  their  daughters  is 
known.  And,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
only  possible  way  one  can  know  this  is 
by  the  use  of  the  milk  scales  and  the 
Babcock  Test. 


Breeding  ewes  need  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  salt  at  all  times.  Feed  each 
of  them  two  pounds  of  com  silage 
daily,  and  legume  hay  if  possible. 
Where  timothy  or  mixed  hay  is  fed, 
the  ewes  should  get  some  oats  and  bran 
in  addition.  Plenty  of  exercise  is  a 
necessity.  Narrow  doors  and  high  door 
sills  should  be  avoided. 


Cocoanut  meal  when  fed  in  large 
amounts  to  the  dairy  cow  produces  a 
hard  butter. 


DIBBLE’S 


NORTHERN  GROWN 

Alfalfa  Seed 

Clover  Seed 
Timothy  Seed 


99.50%  Pure 
or  Better 

U.  S.  Verified 

Hardy, 
Acclimated 

One  quality  only  for  40  years. 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable ’’ 

TODAY’S  PRICES 

Montana  Common  Alfalfa _ $  11.40  per  bu 

Montana — Idaho  Grimm _ $  12.90  per  bu 

Canadian  Variegated . . . — $13.80  per  bn 

Medium  Red  Clover . . . $10.80  per  bu. 

Mammoth  Red  Clover _ $10.80  per  bu 

Fancy  Alsike _ _ _ _ $  10.20  per  bu. 

White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover . $  4.25  per  bu. 

Timothy  . . . . . . . . $  2.75  per  bu. 

(Full  Bae)  3  Bu.  for . . $  7.50 

Timothy-Alsike  Natural  Mixture.  $  3.50  per  bu 
(Averaee  22%  Alsike} 

(Full  Baer)  3  Bu.  for _ $  10.00 

low  as _ _ $  1.25  per  bu 

-60  per  bu 
.90  per  b 


Seed  Corn,  as  low  as _ 


Seed  Oats,  as  low  as...„ _ 

Aloha  &  Oderbrucker  Barley. 

State  Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

“EVERYTHIN G  FOR  THE  FARM” 

at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Catalog,  Complete 
Price  List  FREE.  Use  the  Coupon  or  a  postal  card 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C 

Send  me  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  LTst 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


iiiiiiOli 


LOWER  PRICES ! 

BTJT  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  have 
the  Mnd  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 
Patented  storm-proof  anchor  equipment. 
Continuous  self-adjusting  doors  or 
swinging  hinge  doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir, 
Spruce  or  Yellow  Pine.  Also  Glazed 
Tile  and  Cement  Silos. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


STOP  CouqhsaColds 

fli  wm  ■  among  horses  this  inexpensive  way 


nexpensive  way 

before  serious  trouble  develops.  Use  | 

SPOHN'S 

COMPOUND.  Acts  on  mucous  membrane. 
Gives  quick  relief.  Used  40  years.  60c 
and  $1.20  ot  drug  stores  or  direct. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Milker  Rubber  Parts.  Save  Approximately  Half.  Samples. 
Cir.  Instant  PP  del.  Gonewango  Service,  Randolph,  N.Y. 


THEY  CAN'T  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 


DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
feeding  authorities  for  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  calf 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it.  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairyiee 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 


For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TODAY 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  21 40,  11  West  42nd  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 


Name.. 


AA 


Address. 


My  feed  dealer  is _ 


I 


(252)  8 


American  Agriculturist,  April  2,  1933 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 


Dairymen’s 

League  prices  are 

based  on 

milk  testing 

3.5%.  Sheffield  on 

the  basis 

of  3%. 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

l  Fluid  Milk  _ 

1.79 

1.69 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.35 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

1.36 

2B  Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  . 

1.56 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder  _ 

1.15 

Hard  Cheese 

1.35 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  «result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  Again  Turns  Irregular 

CREAMERY  SALTED  Mar.  26,  Mar.  19,  Mar.  28, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra  -  23-23'/2  23%-24  28%-29% 

Extra  (92sc.) - 22%  23  28% 

84-91  score _ _ 21-22%  22  -23  25% -28 

Lower  Grades  ,....  20-20%  21  -21%  24%-25 

Daily  fluctuations  characterized  the 
butter  market  during  the  week  ending 
March  26.  More  moderate  weather  has 
released  cream  supplies  held  up  by 
early  March  snows,  therby  resulting  in 
increased  production.  Freer  supplies 
have  unsettled  the  market,  which  has 
been  very  sensitive  and  highly  nervous 
—a  fact  we  have  called  attention  to 
previously.  The  break,  therefore,  was 
not  unexpected. 

On  Monday,  March  21,  the  market 
opened  slightly  firmer  and  fractionally 
higher  than  the  previous  week-end 
close.  The  strength  of  the  market  con¬ 
tinued  on  Tuesday  and  the  firmness  car¬ 
ried  creamery  extras  up  to  23  ^c.  Un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  producing  areas  was 
responsible  for  a  more  confident  feel¬ 
ing.  On  Wednesday,  March  23,  came 
the  first  sign  of  a  change.  Buying 
slackened  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
ceipts  were  fairly  libral.  Receivers  were 
not  inclined  to  cut  prices  sharply  and 
only  a  %c  reduction  was  reported  as  a 
concession  on  some  deals.  Thursday’s 
market  was  different,  however,  when 
marked  weakness  dveloped.  Demand 
was  very  slack  and  accumulations  were 
building  rapidly.  Pressure  to  sell  in¬ 
creased  to  a  marked  degree  and  before 
the  day  was  over  prices  had  broken 
over  a  cent  a  pound.  The  sharp  decline 
stimulated  freer  buying  interest  on 
Friday  and  all  grades  held  steady. 
There  were  no  price  changes  but  the 
market  was  well  supported.  Receivers 


4  Rare  ROSES,  $1.35 

To  make  you  acquainted  with  Reynolds’  Farms  stock, 
we  offer  these  four  rare  Everblooming  Roses,  usually 
quoted  at  from  $1.  to  $2  each,  for  only  $1.35.  postpaid, 
insured  delivery.  All  are  strong  two-year-old  plants  that 
will  bloom  a  few  weeks  after  planting. 

TALISMAN,  gorgeous  multi-color,  E.  G.  HILL, 
dazzling  scarlet;  HOLLYWOOD,  deep  rose  red,  veined 
darker;  ROSLYN,  orange  and  yellow. 

This  is  really  a  generous  $4  value,  priced  amazingly 
low.  Our  stock  limited.  Order  today.  We’ll  ship  at  your 
planting  time,  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  "Rose  Lovers’ 
Guide"  valuable  garden  manual  included  FREE  with 
every  order. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed. 
Reynolds  Fauns,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Gladiolus 


50  choice  assorted  bulbs  $1.50.  Postpaid. 
Order  today.  D. W.Goodling,  Richfield, Pa. 


Ship  Tour  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  will  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL,  year  old,  richly  bred, 
accredited.  Crated  F.O.B.  Price  $50.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Eugene  Wells.  Hillside  Jersey  Farms,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


For  Sale; 


English  Bull  dog  pups — Males 
$15.  Females  $10.  Make  real  dogs. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  &  SUPPLIES.  Complete  Literature. 
ALBERT  FACET,  JR.,  INC.,  115-AA,  Valley  Stream, N.Y. 


were  following  a  free  selling  policy  as 
the  supply  of  fine  butter  was  liberal. 
On  Saturday  just  before  the  close  the 
market  advanced  %c  following  in¬ 
creased  buying,  especially  on  the  part 
of  out  of  town  interests. 

On  March  25  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  market  reports  had  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouses  4,745,000  lbs.  of  butter. 
On  the  same  weekday  last  year  they 
held  12,143,000  lbs.  From  March  18  to 
March  25  storage  stocks  in  the  ten 
cities  were  reduced  1,124,000  lbs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  holdings 
were  reduced  1,424,000  lbs. 

Cheese  Market  Unchanged 

STATE  FLATS  Mar.  26,  Mar.  19,  Mar.  28, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy  _ _  1 2 %  - 1 4  1 2%  - 1 4  1 5 %  - 1 6  % 

Fresh  Average  _ _ _  11%  11% 

Held  Fancy  _ _  17  -19  17  -19  21-22% 

Held  Average  _ 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  during  the  week  since 
our  last  report.  Fresh  makes  have  been 
very  quiet  while  held  goods  has  been 
holding  steady  and  firm,  especially 
colored  stock. 

On  March  25  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  market  reports  had  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  9,759,000  lbs.  of  cheese.  On  the 
same  weekday  last  year  they  had  10,- 
645,000  lbs.  From  March  18  to  March 
25  storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
were  reduced  290,000  lbs.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  storage  stocks 
increased  21,000  lbs. 


Egg  Prices  Unchanged 


NEARBY  WHITES 

Mar.  26, 

Mar.  19, 

Mar.  28, 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932 

1931 

offerings  46  lb.  ..... 

19% -21% 

19% -21% 

25  -26% 

Standards,  45  lb. . 

18  -18% 

17% -18% 

23  -24 

Mediums  . 

17  -18 

17  -18 

22  -23 

Lightweights  and 
Undergrades  . . 

1 5  %  - 1 7 

1 4  %  - 1 7 

20% -21% 

Pullets  . 

Ppw/pp^ 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . 

16  -19 

1 5  %  •  1 8 

24  -26 

Standards  . . 

1 4  %  - 1 5  % 

I4%  - 15 

22% -23 

Egg  quotations  are  substantially  the 
same  as  they  were  in  our  report  of  last 
week.  During  the  week  ending  March 
26  the  egg  trade  experienced  an  active 
call  for  cheap  eggs.  Previous  to  Easter 
retailers  featured  cheap  eggs,  and  an 
active  demand  resulted  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition.  The  usual  call 
for  extra  fancy  stock  did  not  material¬ 
ize  this  year  and  therefore,  we  did  not 
get  the  price  response  that  we  usually 
experience. 

As  a  result  of  this  unseasonable 
weather  and  reduced  production  stor¬ 
age  accumulations  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  light.  New  York  City  is  taking  out 
of  storage  more  eggs  than  it  is  putting 
in.  The  trade  enters  April  with  a  very 
pronounced  shortage  of  eggs  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  On  March  25  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  market  reports  had 
in  cold  storage  182,000  cases  of  eggs. 
On  the  same  weekday  last  year  the 
same  cities  held  814,000  cases.  From 
March  18  to  March  25  storage  holdings 
in  the  ten  cities  were  REDUCED  31,000 
cases.  During  the  same  period  last  year 
holdings  INCREASED  254,000  cases. 

Live  Poultry 


Mar.  26,  Mar.  19,  Mar.  28, 


FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  ... 

16-18 

22-23 

24-26 

Leghorn  _ 

12-15 

20-21 

22-23 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . .  . 

20-27 

20-30 

Leghorn  _ 

20 

21-23 

BROILERS 

Colored  _  . 

18-28 

15-27 

25-38 

Leghorn  _ _ 

23-25 

20-24 

30-35 

Old  Roosters  . 

1  1 

10 

12-13 

Capons  . 

30-32 

30 

42-47 

Turkeys  . . 

16-30 

20-30 

30-45 

Ducks,  Nearby _ 

15-16 

15-19 

22-26 

Geese  . 

14-15 

14-15 

15 

The  live  fowl  market  did  a  high  dive 
during  the  week  ending  March  26.  It 
was  bound  to  come.  In  last  week’s  re¬ 
port  fowls  were  quoted  at  23c.  Anyone 
who  follows  the  live  poultry  market 
knows  that  in  times  like  these  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  hold  one  commodity  at  an 
unnatural  level  in  comparison  with 
others.  On  March  21  the  trade  realized 
what  it  was  in  for  and  dropped  prices 
3c  a  pound  which  seemed  reasonably 
safe  allowing  for  a  normal  increase  in 
receipts.  Apparently  it  wasn’t  enough 
and  the  wise  heads  called  for  a  still 
lower  price  to  open  up  channels  for  the 
heavy  supplies  to  come.  By  Wednesday 
fowls  had  sagged  to  18c  and  Leghorns 
15c.  On  Friday  some  colored  stock  sold 
at  16c  and  some  Leghorns  at  12c  and 
they  closed  at  that  level.  At  all  times 
there  was  constant  pressure  to  sell  and 


we  have  had  offerings  far  beyond  trade 
needs.  Pullets  on  the  other  hand,  sold 
readily,  Rocks  bringing  28c,  Reds  25c, 
and  Leghorns  21c  to  22c.  Capons,  es¬ 
pecially  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  sold 
well  most  of  the  time  and  on  the  best 
market  day  brought  32c  with  a  prem¬ 
ium  in  a  great  many  cases.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  the  best  market  day,  turkeys  sold 
well,  hens  bringing  35c,  young  toms  28c 
to  30c,  old  toms  23c.  After  the  heavy 
buying  however,  they  dropped  to  lower 
prices  in  order  to  clear.  The  broiler 
market  experienced  active  buying’  and 
heavy  supplies.  By  Wednesday,  March 
23,  their  position  was  so  firm  that  a 
cent  advance  was  realized.  Thursday’s 
arrivals  were  very  heavy.  This  was  the 
heaviest  market  day  and  buyers  created 
a  very  critical  situation  when  they  held 
off  until  as  late  in  the  day  as  possible, 
eventually  forcing  a  one  cent  conces¬ 
sion.  Friday’s  receipts  were  light  and 
cleared  well.  At  the  close  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  was  noted  in  some  transactions. 

The  next  holiday  that  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  poultry  shippers  is  the  Jewish 
Passover,  April  21  and  22.  The  best 
market  days  will  be  April  19  and  20. 
At  that  time  live  hen  turkeys,  fat  fowl, 
geese  and  capons  will  be  in  the  great¬ 
est  demand. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Mar.  26,  Mar.  12, 

Mar.  28, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.52% 

.60% 

.83% 

Corn,  (May) .  _ 

.35% 

.42% 

.62% 

Oats.  (May) _ 

.23 

.25% 

.32% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2,  Red . 

.67  % 

.73% 

.94% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

.47% 

.50% 

.77% 

Oats,  No.  2  . . . 

.33% 

.35% 

•  42% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . . . 

18.00 

18.50 

23.50 

Spring  Bran  . . . 

17.50 

16.50 

25.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

19.00 

17.50 

27.50 

Standard  Mids  . 

16.50 

16.00 

24.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

19.50 

18.00 

29.00 

Flour  Mids 

17.50 

16.50 

.  26.00 

Red  Dog  . 

18.00 

17.50 

26.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

16.50 

16.50 

26.00 

Yel.  Hominv  .... 

16.00 

16.00 

26.50 

Corn  Meal  _ 

16.50 

16.50 

26.59 

Gluten  Feed 

15.50 

15.50 

29  75 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

22.50 

22.50 

31.75 

36%  C,  S.  Meal _ 

18.50 

18.00 

31.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

19.50 

19.00 

33.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

20.50 

20.00 

34.50 

34%  O.  P.  Lin.  Meal  ... 

30.00 

31.50 

33.00 

Beet  Puln  . 

21.00 

21.00 

The  above  quotations  taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

and  Markets  are 

for  straight  carlots,  f. 

o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Prices 

on  mixed 

cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 

local  freight  agent  for 

freight  rates 

to  your  station. 

Hay  Slightly  Lower 

The  New  York  hay  market  lost  a  lit¬ 
tle  ground  during  the  week  ending 
March  26.  Supplies  were  fairly  plenti¬ 
ful  and  the  demand  was  irregular  caus¬ 
ing  prices  to  drop  $1.00  a  ton  under 
those  of  last  week.  Very  little  good  hay 
is  arriving  and  the  market  is  weak  on 
poor  hay  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of 
the  present  supply.  Prices  range  from 
$9.00  to  $18.00  depending  on  the  kind 
and  quality  of  hay.  Rye  straw  brings 
$19.00  to  $20.00,  oat  $11.00. 

Philadelphia  reports  timothy  hay 
bringing  $10.00  to  $16.00,  Rye  straw, 
$13.00  to  $14.00,  Oat  and  Wheat  straw, 
$10.50  to  $11.50. 

The  Boston  hay  market  is  quiet  but 
supplies  are  not  burdensome.  Timothy 
prices  range  from  $15.50  up  to  $18.50, 
Clover  $16.75,  Alfalfa,  $18.00  to  $19.50. 

Live  Stock  Markets 

CATTLE — Steers  in  light  supply, 
fairly  active  and  steady  to  strong, 
some  sales  25c  higher.  Good  weighty 
steers,  $7.35  @8;  good  yearlings  topped 
at  $7.85;  medium  short  feds  mostly 
$6  @7.25.  Cows  steady  to  25c  lower. 
Common  to  medium,  $3 @4;  few  weigh¬ 
ty  stable  feds  up  to  $4.75;  low  cutters 
and  cutters,  $1@2.75.  Bulls  strong  to 
25c  higher.  Bulk  common  to  medium, 
$3@4;  few  $4.25. 

VEALERS — Steady  to  weak.  Top  $9 ; 
bulk,  good  and  choice,  $7.50@8.75; 
mediums,  $5@7;  cull  light  weights 
down  to  $3. 

HOGS — Hogs  scarce,  steady.  Good  to 
choice  150-200  pound  averages,  $5.25. 

LAMBS— Season’s  first  shipment  of 
Spring  lambs  arrived  for  Easter  trade. 
Early  top,  $10.75.  Closed  around  50c 
lower  than  early,  with  closing  top 
$10.20.  Winter  lambs  steady  to  50c 
lower;  good  to  choice  fed  Westerns 
$8.25  early,  $7.75  on  close  for  similar 
quality.  Easter  kid  goats  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply,  largely  $1.50  @3  on  per  head  basis. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— 


Very  slow  and  prices  forced  lower  to 
move  stock.  Market  not  cleared  at 
close.  Best  8c  to  9c,  a  few  at  a  prem¬ 
ium,  others  ranging  down  to  as  low 
as  3c. 

DRESSED  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— 
Receipts  heavy,  demand  fair  for  top 
grades,  irregular  on  low  grades.  Best 
$7.00,  others  $4.00  to  $6.00. 

RABBITS — Live,  receipts  heavier 
than  market  needs,  carryovers  heavy, 
liberal  concessions  made  to  move  stock. 
Prices  anywhere  from  6c  to  14c  a 
pound. 

In  the  Produce  Market 

In  the  potato  market,  prices  are  a 
shade  off  from  the  peak  of  a  week  ago. 
Most  shipping  points  report  50  to  75 
cents  per  100  pounds.  Damage  in  Flor¬ 
ida  is  expected  to  help  the  old-potato 
deal. 

Old-crop  cabbage  still  holds  most  of 
the  recent  gain.  Western  New  York 
growers  with  good  storage  and  cab¬ 
bage  on  hand,  are  sitting  pretty.  South¬ 
ern  cabbage  was  hard  hit.  New  York 
still  offers  from  $50  to  $60  per  ton.  The 
long  hold  certainly  paid  this  year. 

Carrots  are  still  on  the  gain.  Some 
stock  is  being  held  in  Western  New 
York  at  $5.00  per  cwt.  and  the  demand 
appears  to  be  growing  strong  enough 
to  warrant  an  advancing  market. 

The  apple  market  continues  firm. 
Damage  to  southern  fruits  has  turned 
attention  to  apples.  New  York  quotes 
Baldwins  at  $1  to  $1.25  and  Greenings 
at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  New  York 
Macs  have  hit  $7.00  per  barrel.  It  is 
said  that  some  speculative  buying  has 
developed  in  Western  New  York,  one 
deal  being  reported  in  the  Rochester 
i  district  on  a  20,000  barrel  lot. 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
cross  or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7 -S’  weeks 
old  $2.75  each.  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  "PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 
6-8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.50  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating- 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial.  If  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  ana 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  car®" 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
a-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  heaJthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


)ailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington  Mass. 

Pigs 

6-8  weeks  old — $2.75  each 
8-10  weeks  old — $3.00  each 

Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 


Mgs 


TEL.  1085 
TOP  QUALITY 
YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH 


42  Black  and  White  Pigs.  38  White  Pigs 
7-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  each.  crated  with 

plenty  of  straw  to  reach  you  full  of  vigor.  We  will  ship 
what  you  need  C.O.D. 

P.  S. — 6  weeks  old  pigs  $2.50  each.  n 

BEDFORD  STOCK  FARM,  Bedford,  Mass.  P.O.Box  362 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold.  .  .. . 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Guinea  Pigs  — 50c  eactl  up  accordlng  t?.  age> 


- u ,,  - - -  ~  — . 

^  weight  and  color.  Also  pedigreed  ran 
bits  in  New  Zealand  Whites.  Chinchillas  and  Belpau 
Hares.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  coueci. 
Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 
335  Main  Street.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Southern  States  Plant  Fewer  Vegetables - League  Will  Cash  Interest  Coupons 


VEGETABLE  and  crop  growers  will  be 
interested  in  the  recent  report  of 
planted  and  intended  acreage  of  truck 
crops. 

The  preliminary  estimate  on  lettuce  for 
the  second  early  group  of  states  is  6  per 
cent  below  the  1931  acreage.  This  shows 
a  slight  increase  over  the  intentions  to 
plant  report  published  February  10. 

Growers  estimate  acreage  of  cucumbers 
in  the  second  group  of  early  states  as  10 
per  cent  below  the  1931  acreage.  Georgia 
alone  expects  to  have  a  14  per  cent  in¬ 
crease. 

Maryland  and  New  Jersey  growers  plan 
to  reduce  the  acreage  of  green  peas  by  8 
and  4  per  cent  respectively.  Two  late 
states,  Colorado  and  New  York,  expect 
increases  of  30  and  14  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  second  early  group  of  states  ex¬ 
pects  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  the 
acreage  of  tomatoes.  Louisiana  expects  an 
8  per  cent  increase,  South  Carolina  a  25 
per  cent  increase,  and  Texas  a  3  per  cent 
increase.  Intermediate  states  expect  a  3 
per  cent  increase  in  acreage  compared  to 
last  year. 

Growers  of  snap  and  lima  beans  in  the 
second  early  group  of  states  plan  a  de¬ 
crease  of  8  per  cent  in  acreage.  Two  in¬ 
termediate  groups  of  states  plan  decreases 
of  25  and  18  per  cent  respectively. 

Spinach  growers  in  the  second  early 
group  of  states  plan  a  decrease  of  14  per 
cent  in  acreage. 


League  Will  Cash  Interest 
Coupons  Now 

Two  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  would  redeem  all  outstanding  Series 
AA  certificates  due  May  1  at  any  time 
after  March  1.  This  Association  took  that 
action  in  order  to  make  available  81,343,000 
to  members  to  help  to  meet  expenses  in 
putting  in  their  spring  crops.  Now,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  has  announced  that 
they  will  pay  interest  coupons,  totaling 
$750,000  due  May  1  on  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  any  time  after  April  1,  if 
coupons  are  returned  to  the  treasurer  in 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Association. 


Crop  Loan  Applications 

More  than  3,500  applications  have  al¬ 
ready  been  received  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  loans  for  crop 
production  from  the  fifty  million  dollar 
fund  which  has  been  allotted  to  Secretary 
Hyde  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  Act. 

A  number  of  New  York  State  counties 
have  organized  county  committees  to  pass 
on  applications.  We  understand  that 
other  committees  will  be  formed  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand  for  it.  Applications 
for  loans  must  be  in  by  April  30.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  be  glad  to  send 
complete  information  on  how  to  get  a 
crop  loan  to  any  subscriber  who  will  make 
a  request. 


Growers  of  Canning  Crops 
Protest 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  committee  of 
canning  crop  growers  in  Livingston 
County,  farmers  were  advised  not  to  grow 
canning  crops  this  season  at  contract 
prices  being  offered  by  canning  com¬ 
panies.  Members  of  the  committee  who 
were  present  are:  A.  E.  Johnson  of  Cale¬ 
donia,  Fred  Culbertson  of  Dansville,  Joel 
Kemp  of  West  Sparta,  W.  L.  MacIntyre 
and  Harold  Wilson  of  Fowlerville,  D.  G. 
Banker  of  Sparta,  chairman,  and  A. 
Christiano  of  Cuylerville,  vice-chairman. 

The  prices  being  offered  by  canners 
show  a  25  per  cent  cut  on  peas  with  com¬ 
parable  reductions  on  other  crops. 


Dairy  News 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  dairymen 
from  Onondaga,  Madison,  Oneida,  Cayu¬ 
ga,  Herkimer,  Oswego,  Schuyler  and 
Tompkins  Counties  met  at  Syracuse  to 
discuss  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
State-wide  dairy  meeting  held  March  15. 

The  committee  of  eight  appointed  at  the 
Syracuse  meeting  with  headquarters  at 
Ithaca,  is  planning  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  meeting  and  make  available 
to  dairymen  provisional  Dairymen’s 
League  contracts  which  will  not  be  put 


into  effect  until  75  per  cent  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  not  now  affiliated  with  the  League 
sign  them.  Other  meetings  have  been 
scheduled  in  other  parts  of  the  State  at 
which  it  is  hoped  that  dairymen  will  rati¬ 
fy  the  action  taken  at  Syracuse. 

Dairymen  of  Jefferson  County  recently 
took  action  which  could  well  be  repeated 
by  other  dairy  counties.  The  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ject  Committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau  met 
and  drew  up  a  program  of  activities  which 
it  believes  should  be  emphasized  at  this 
time.  The  recommendations  include  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  and  clover 
hay,  improvement  of  pastures,  keeping 
production  records  of  individual  milk  and 
butterfat,  keeping  only  mature  cows  that 
produce  at  least  7,500  pounds  of  milk,  and 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  herds  where 
the  work  has  not  already  been  done.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  now  might  be  a 
good  time  to  eradicate  contagious  abortion 
from  herds. 


Hilton  Bank  Will  Reopen 

We  have  just  learned  that  plans  are 
under  way  to  reopen  the  Hilton,  New 
York,  bank,  one  of  the  several  western 
New  York  banks  which  closed  last  fall. 
The  plans  for  reopening  have  progressed 
to  a  point  where  officers  have  been  named 
and  directors  approved  by  the  majority 
of  stockholders.  Depositors  in  the  Hilton 
bank  are  signing  releases  for  35  per  cent 
of  their  deposits  which  will  be  paid  back 
to  them  after  the  bank  makes  profits. 
M.  C.  Burritt,  Public  Service  Commission, 
Master  Farmer,  and  contributing  editor  to 
American  Agriculturist  has  been  proposed 
as  president  of  the  reopened  bank. 


J.  L.  Marvin’s  Ayrshires  Make 
Good  Record 

Testing  under  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test 
rules,  the  nine  Ayrshires  owned  by  J.  L. 
Marvin,  Almond,  New  York,  during  Jan¬ 
uary,  secured  an  excellent  high  produc¬ 
tion  average  with  688  pounds  of  4.09  per 
cent  milk,  28.12  pounds  of  butterfat,  re¬ 
ports  Advanced  Registry  Superintendent 
W.  A.  Kyle  of  the  National  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Individual  honors  in  the  herd  for  pro¬ 
duction  was  won  by  Clyde’s  Jessie  of 
Villageside,  a  five-year-old,  which  cow 
produced  1876  pounds  of  milk,  73.91  pounds 
of  butterfat. 


County  Notes 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Malone  and 
Bangor  each  bought  a  new  snow  removal 
outfit.  Bangor’s  first  outfit  was  recently 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  making  the  purchase 
of  a  new  one  necessary  when  the  bliz¬ 
zard  filled  the  roads  so  unexpectedly. 
Many  of  the  older  men  of  the  town  were 
against  the  purchase,  claiming  it  could 
be  dispensed  with  and  roads  opened 
enough  without  it  for  the  spring. 

A  purebred  Holstein  cow  owned  by  L. 


A.  Chapin,  North  Bangor,  produced  1682 
lbs.  milk,  62.3  lbs.  butterfat,  in  the  29 
days  of  February.  This  was  the  best  but¬ 
terfat  record  in  the  Herd  Improvement 
Association.  The  best  milk  record  was 
by  a  cow  in  the  C.  H.  Dwyer  herd,  1769 
lbs.  milk  and  56.6  lbs.  butterfat. 

Fifty-five  farmers  and  dairymen  of  the 
County  attended  the  school  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  held  in 
Malone  under  the  auspices  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  directed  by 
Professor  Brownell  of  Cornell  University. 

Eggs  are  being  sold  by  producers  at 
16c  and  up;  pea  beans  $1.50;  Western 
beef,  dressed  8c-14c ;  native  beef,  dressed 
6c-8c ;  veal  llc-13c ;  fowl,  live  16c-20c ; 
dressed  25c-28c;  potatoes  20c;  oats  32c. 
Loose  hay  is  low  in  price,  crop  was  good 
last  year  and  many  farmers  have  a  sur¬ 
plus.  Some  are  keeping  the  surplus. 

A  number  of  farms  have  changed  hands. 
Some  property  has  been  advertised  for 
non-payment  of  1931  taxes.  In  spite  of 
money  being  scarce  some  towns  report 
this  year’s  taxes  to  have  been  very 
promptly  paid  by  a  majority  of  people. 

—Mrs.  W.  R. 

TIOGA  COUNTY — Tioga  County  expects 
to  save  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  Anti- 
Rat  campaign  on  Thursday,  April  7th.  A. 
R.  Blanchard,  county  agent  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Tioga  County,  is  conducting 
the  campaign,  and  furnishing  the  “rat 
bait,’’  at  cost,  to  everyone  who  sent  in 
an  application  before  March  21.  Rats  are 
very  destructive  and  cause  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  of  damages  and  loss  each 
year,  in  destroying  grains,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  poultry. 

Farmers  are  being  cautioned  about  pur¬ 
chasing  seeds.  Warning-  comes  from  the 
State  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva  in 
regard  to  taking  chances  on  seed  stocks 
this  year.  The  local  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Seed  Laborary  at  Geneva  stand  ready  to 
render  service. 

The  new  ruling  of  feeding  jail  prison¬ 
ers,  and  transients,  costs  the  county 
nearly  two-thirds  less  now,  than  it  did  a 
year  ago.  — C.  A.  B. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— Roads  have 
been  full  of  snow  the  past  week.  Snow 
plows  have  run  night  and  day,  the  first 
time  this  winter.  Eggs  16c  per  day,  but¬ 
ter  30c  per  lb.,  potatoes  40c  per  bushel, 
milk  10c  per  quart.  Sixteen  below  freez¬ 
ing  the  coldest. — C.  L.  B. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

The  23rd  annual  meeting  of  the  west¬ 
ern  New  York  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers 
Association  was  held  in  Cuba,  Allegany 
County,  recently.  The  afternoon  session 
was  addressed  by  L.  B.  Spink,  Albany, 
assistant  agricultural  commissioner ;  A.  J. 
Brueckner,  Cornell  University;  and  Dr. 
C.  B.  Kelley  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  The  convention  closed  with  a 
banquet  at  the  St.  James  Hotel  at  which 
speaker.  Hos  topic  was  “Wheymakers.’’ 

Tomato  growers  of  the  Chautauqua  belt 
Rev.  Homer  Evans  was  the  principal 


This  Holstein,  Dytsia  Waldorf  Jewel,  owned  by  James  Stark  of  Pawling, 
New  York,  which  is  the  fifth  Holstein  to  produce  more  than  1,000  pounds  of 
butterfat  on  three  milkings  a  day.  She  has  just  completed  a  year’s  record  in 
which  she  produced  30,434.1  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.3  per  cent  fat  and' 
1,014.4  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  animal  is  the  169th  Holstein  cow  to  produce 
more  than  1,000  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year,  and  the  128th  Holstein  to  exceed  the 
30,000  pound  mark  for  milk  production. 


I  WGY  Features 

Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
J)  12:15);  N.  Y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
S'  (Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
if  4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 

Y  and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
J)  Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
S'  (Dues,  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(1  (Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
'5  (Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 

J)  at  12:30)— Tues..  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  at 

Y  12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55); 

(1  Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County 
'v  Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

cy  A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs 

Y  Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Life  (Sat.  at  12:45) 

v  MONDAY— April  4 

J)  12:40 — N.  Y.  S.  College  Extension  Specialist, 
v  TUESDAY— April  5 

VP  12:35 — “The  First  Germans  in  America,” 

J,  (Countryside  Talk)  Ray  F.  Pollard, 

c/  12:45 — “Fixing  Up  the  Berrying  Ground.”  H. 
d  B.  Daris,  Manager,  Albany  County, 

w  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau. 

J)  WEDNESDAY— April  6 

v  12:30 — “The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Drugs.”  Dr.  H. 

(L  J,  Milks,  N.Y.S.  Veterinary  College, 

v  12:40 — “Taking  the  Milk  from  the  Cow,”  R.  G. 

(J)  Harvey.  Mgr.  Rural  Service  Dept., 

Y  Syracuse  Lighting  Co., 

Vb  THURSDAY— April  7 

12:35 — “The  Vegetable  Industry  in  New  York 
C '  State,”  Ray  Huey,  Asst.  Statistician.  1) 

N.Y.S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  Markets.  A 

12:45 — “Green  Pastures,”  H.  W.  Soule,  Asst,  (f 
J\  State  County  Agent  Leader,  University  c, 

Y  of  Vermont  j/ 

((j  FRIDAY— April  8  (p 

J  12:35 — “Rural  Demonstration  School  Expert-  SL 
ment,”  E.  S.  Hopson,  Supt.  of  Schools.  H\ 

Y  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  M 

(L,  12:45 — “Buying  by  the  Budget."  Miss  Ann  (P 

Y  Summers.  Rural  Service  Dept.,  Niagara  Si 

d)  Hudson  System.  y, 

Y  8:30 — “Agriculture  in  Rhode  Island,"  Governor 

vL  Norman  F.  Case.  (f 

J8:40 — “The  Romance  of  Light,”  Lillian  Eddy.  « 

Home  Lighting  Specialist,  National  M 

Y  Lamp  Works.  & 

Iq  8:45 — Farm  Question  Box,  Ed.  W.  Mitchell,  (f 
Y  Farm  Adviser.  «. 

Y  SATURDAY— April  9  j] 

(I  12:17 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Selecting  the  fp 
Dairy  Calf,  Greene  County  (N.Y.)  4-H 
J  Clubs).  C\ 

12:30 — "Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagerarian,”  J/ 

(Lj  Mrs.  Perry  E.  Taylor.  ^ 


are  making  efforts  to  organize  a  coopera¬ 
tive  association  for  the  protection  of  the 
growers.  E.  S.  Bird  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  growers  held  in  Brocton. 

As  a  part  of  the  State-wide  contest 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Co¬ 
operative  Breeders,  Inc.,  Frank  C.  Plin- 
ston  of  Springville,  Erie  County,  president 
of  the  organization,  has  offered  200  certi¬ 
fied  baby  chicks  as  a  prize  to  the  western 
New  York  young  farmer  who  writes  the 
best  essay  on  the  subject,  “Why  Official 
Poultry  Breeders  Chicks  are  so  Profit¬ 
able.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  Wyoming  County,  a  report  on  a 
soil  survey  of  land  under  consideration 
of  purchase  for  reforestation  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  survey,  made  at  the  request 
of  Supervisor  John  C.  Peck,  Attica,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  reforestation  committee,  was 
found  unfavorable,  hardpan  being  found 
at  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eighteen  inches. 

More  than  one  million  pine  and  spruce 
trees  will  be  planted  in  Erie  County  this 
year.  The  Forestry  Department  will  plant 
600,000  ;  4-H  Clubs  will  plant  127,000;  civic 
and  sportsmen’s  organizations  200,000,  and 
individual  landowners  upwards  of  150,000. 

4-H  Club  members  of  Forestville,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  plan  to  plant  35,000  trees. 
Donald  Butcher  was  one  of  the  winners 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  medals  for 
his  plantation  last  year. 

At  Randolph,  Cattaraugus  County, 
starlings  have  become  such  a  nuisance 
that  a  movement  has  been  made  to  ex¬ 
terminate  them  as  far  as  possible  by  or¬ 
ganizing  two  teams  of  twenty  men  each, 
to  compete  until  April  1  in  killing  the 
pests,  when  the  losing  team  will  be  hosts 
to  the  members  of  both  teams  at  a 
dinner. 

Winter  weather  still  prevails  in  western 
New  York.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
tradition  that  the  winds  on  the  day  of 
the  equinox,  the  day  before,  and  the  day 
after  will  be  the  prevailing  winds  for  the 
next  six  months,  then  we  have  northwest 
and  east  winds  to  look  forward  to.  At 
the  time  of  the  equinox  last  fall  the  wind 
held  steadily  somewhat  east  of  south. 

Many  men  in  the  Adirondack  section 
and  elsewhere  turned  to  trapping  as  a 
means  of  earning  a  little  cash  this  past 
winter.  Fur  prices  have  been  extremely 
low  but  the  catch  has  been  up  to  aver¬ 
age. 
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Chicks 

eat  this  feed  and 


expected  of  a  special  chick  starter  and  yet 
it  costs  several  dollars  less  per  ton.  You 
can  easily  save  10  to  15  cents  in  feed  cost 
per  pullet  by  using  G.  L.  F.  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash. 

Besides  reducing  rearing  costs  this  feed 
has  set  a  new  high  standard  for  rapid, 
balanced  chick  growth  with  full  feathering 
and  pigmentation.  Approximately  7,000,000 
chicks  were  brooded  on  this  feed  last  year 
and  shipments  to  date  for  1932  are  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  More  poultrymen  are  using  this 
feed  than  ever  before. 

Before  you  purchase  feed  for  your  chicks 
this  year  check  over  the  formula  for 
G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  and 
get  the  price  from  your  nearest  G.  L.  F. 
Agent-Buyer. 


INGREDIENTS — Freshly  milled  wheat  bran  and  wheat  flour  middlings,  fancy  yellow 
corn  meal  (the  entire  kernel),  heavy  low  fibre  ground  oats,  powdered  limestone,  salt, 
Dairylea  powdered  skim  milk,  high  protein  meatscraps  (contains  liver  meal),  vacuum 
dried  white  fish  meal,  and  cod  liver  oil  reinforced  in  Vitamin  D. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  have  two  uses  for  food — 
energy  and  growth.  They  need  a  feed 
which  meets  these  requirements  with 
the  correct  kinds  and  amounts  of  proteins, 
vitamins,  minerals  and  energy-yielding  in¬ 
gredients.  In  the  laboratory  and  in  practice 
G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  has 
fully  supplied  these  chick-rearing  require¬ 
ments.  The  public  formula  on  which  this 
feed  is  mixed  has  been  developed  by  the 
College  Poultry  Feed  Conference  Board. 
This  feed  combines  the  latest  proved  poul¬ 
try  feeding  information.  And  it  is  mixed 
by  your  own  cooperative  purchasing  or¬ 
ganization. 

Thousands  of  poultrymen  plan  to  save 
money  this  year  by  using  G.  L.  F.  Starting 
and  Growing  Mash.  They  have  found  that 
this  complete  chick  feed  does  everything 


DUCKS 


TURKEYS 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson, N.Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS 


from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 
Bronze.  B.  Red,  Narragansett  & 
Wh.  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS,  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


Additional 
BABY  CHICK  ADS 
on  Page  16 


TURKEYS  uDucks 


stock. 


Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 
Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can 
buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are 
in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  prices  on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either 
to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


4-2-32 


We  are  interested  In  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Incubators 
Brooder  stoves 
Battery  brooders 
Poultry  feeds 
Drinking  fountains 
Metal  nests 
Egg  cases 
Worm  remedies 
Lice  remedies 


Disinfectants 
Poultry  fencing 
Rat  exterminators 
Feed  hoppers 
Baby  chicks 
Poultry  houses 
Cel-O-Glass 
Flex-O-Glass 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ _  STATE  _ 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS 


Our  12th  Year.  Buy  the  best  at  the  lowest 


prices.  Per  50  Per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  $4.50  $8.00 

R.  I.  REDS  .  4.50  8.00 

S. C.  WH.  LEGHORNS  ....  3.50  6.50 

S.C.  BR.  LEGHORNS  .  3.50  6.50 

MIXED  .  3.50  6.50 


Also  started  chicks. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door. 


SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY 


BOx  A 


Liverpool,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  0.  D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100; 
$27.50-500;  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100:  $35- 
500;  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100;  $27.50- 
500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100;  $24-500;  $48-1000. 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ...  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Layers 
of  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  per  100, 
$37.50  per  500,  $70.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 


rHTrYQS  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100, 
GmGIVi3j37  50-500.  $70-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $8-100, 
$37.50-500.  $75-1000.  Mixed  $6-100.  Heavy-$7-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  &°.5 

range. 

W.  A.  LAUVER, 


—100  Rooks  or  Reds,  $8 ;  Leghorns  $6 ; 
Mixed,  $7;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Poultry  House  Furniture 

THERE  was  a  time  when  a  poultry- 
house  consisted  of  a  building  with  a 
few  poles  along  the  back  for  roosts  and 
a  few  soap  boxes  for  nests.  This  has 
changed,  and  now  the  equipment  for  a 
poultryhouse  is  recognized  as  being 
just  about  as  important  as  the  building 
itself.  Here  are  some  recommendations 
made  by  the  New  Jersey  State  College 
of  Agriculture: 

Dropping  Boards  and  Roosts — The 
dropping  board  should  not  be  over  5 
feet  wide  and  3V2  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  preferably  placed  along  the  rear 
wall  of  the  house.  Dropping  boards  are 
important  because  they  help  to  keep 
drafts  away  from  the  hens  and  keep 
floor  space  clean. 

Roosts  are  preferably  made  of  2x4 
inch  material,  set  10  inches  apart  and 
6  inches  above  the  dropping  hoard. 
Many  poultrymen  have  IV2  inch  wire 
attached  to  the  underside  of  the  roosts 
to  prevent  the  hens  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  droppings. 

Nests — Nests  should  be  provided 
at  the  rate  of  one  nest  for  each  5  hens. 
The  size  recommended  is  12  inches 
square  and  14  inches  high.  Tiers  of 
nests  not  more  than  4  rows  high  are 
recommended. 

Hoppers  and  Water  Fountains — Two 

mash  hoppers,  4  or  5  feet  long  are 
needed,  for  each  20x20  pen.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Taylor  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  favors  the  use  of 
well-made  commercial  mash  hoppers  of 
the  open  trough  style.  These  should  be 
placed  18  inches  above  the  floor. 

It  is  important  that  hens  get  enough 
to  eat  and  drink,  that  roosts  be  com¬ 
fortable,  and  that  sufficient  nests  be 
provided  so  that  hens  do  not  crowd. 


Building  a  Poultry  House 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  hen  house 
this  fall.  What  essential  points  should  we 
consider? 

IN  constructing  a  poultry  house,  there 
are  three  or  four  essentials  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  no 
matter  what  type  of  house  is  to  be 
built.  Living  quarters  for  chickens 
should  provide  plenty  of  sunlight,  as 
sunlight  is  the  cheapest  disinfectant 
available.  The  house  should  be  free 
from  dampness,  and  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  There  should  be  no  direct 
drafts  on  the  birds  while  they  are  on 
the  roost.  Last  hut  certainly  not  least, 
thorough  cleanliness  of  the  house  is 
essential  and  any  plan  for  construction 
should  take  into  consideration  the  ease 
of  cleaning  out  the  litters  and  the  pro¬ 
per  care  of  drinking  fountains  and 
feeders.  The  house  should  be  also  sit¬ 
uated  where  range  can  be  satisfactor¬ 
ily  located.  Very  good  bulletins  on 
poultry  house  construction  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  either  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  or 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Breeds  of  Poultry 

Here  are  some  factors  to  consider 
when  selecting  a  breed  of  poultry: 

1.  Choose  a  breed  which  is  popular 
in  your  neighborhood.  There  may  be 
some  satisfaction  in  having  a  breed 
different  than  any  one  else  has  but 
you  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  sell 
breeding  stock  or,  for  that  matter,  to 
buy  breeding  stock.  Then,  too,  there  is 
a  chance  that  more  breeding  work  has 
been  done  on  the  breeds  which  have 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals. 

2.  Consider  the  purpose  for  which 
you  want  the  birds.  If  eggs  are  to  be 
your  main  source  of  income,  choose  a 
breed  or  a  strain  that  is  noted  for  high 
production.  If  you  are  to  depend  on 
both  eggs  and  meat,  perhaps  a  general 
purpose  breed  will  be  better,  while  if 
your  main  product  is  broilers  one  of 
the  heavy  breeds  may  be  best. 

3.  Consider  the  market  demand.  If 
the  market  you  send  to  pays  more  for 
white  eggs,  choose  a  breed  that  lays 
white  eggs.  If  they  pay  a  premium  for 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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un®°  CHICKS 


4'Ac  Tancred 

Holterman, 

lines,  prow  _ 

lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price 
our  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk 
buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  oug 
chicks.  Price  per  100:  Rocks,  Reds,  $7.75:  Leghorns, 
Anconas.  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds.  $6.75:  Assorted.  $4.50. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall,  Indiana 


1  ARSE  EGS 

J W  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  Is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  depnTew  •jrerseyank 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying 

Free 

Range 

Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$65.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . . 

.  4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . 

.  4.00 

5.00 

25.00 

45.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . 

.  4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


IIAVMCC  BABY  CHICKS 
n/llllEiO  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
large  eggs,  choose  a  breed  or  strain 
that  lays  large  eggs. 

4.  Personal  preference.  After  con¬ 
sidering  the  previous  factors  you 
should  choose  a  breed  that  you  person¬ 
ally  prefer.  You  are  more  likely  to  be 
successful  with  it. 


More  Big  Eggs 

We  had  an  unusual  response  to  the 
little  note  which  we  published  Febru¬ 
ary  27  concerning  the  large  egg  found 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Benedict.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  publish  all  of  the  notes 
we  received  but  following  are  a  few 
subscribers  who  reported  the  largest 
eggs. 

Grace  Sweet  of  Willimantic,  Conn., 
found  a  six  ounce  egg,  8  inches  by  9  y2 
in  circumference,  which,  when  broken, 
had  a  perfect  egg  inside. 

Mr.  William  DeCue  of  Columbia,  N. 
J.,  reported  one  9  inches  by  8%  around 
the  middle. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rabenstein  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y.,  found  one  9  inches  by  8V2 

in  thp  rpntpr 

Emil  Witt  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.,— 8% 
by  6 V2. 

Charles  Atchison  of  Merrifield,  N. 
Y.,— 8%  by  6 y2. 

F.  B.  LaGrange  of  Hastings,  N.  Y., 
— 8%  by  6%. 

Donald  Gibson  of  Holley,  N.  Y., — 
8 x/2  by  6V2. 

William  Merritt  Wood  of  Ticondero- 
g a,  N.  Y., — 8y2  by  6%. 

Mrs.  Frank  Kipp  of  Plattsburgh,  N. 
Y.,—8%  by  6%. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Thompson  of  Gillett,  Pa., 
— 814  by  6  V2. 

Mr.  Harry  Hier  of  Center  Branstead, 
N.  H.,—8%  by  6 y2. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively  ■ 

3000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  * 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

,  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white 
J  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and 
,  Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 
Spl.feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir  free 

Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

,  Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

S\\U.,  II: 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 

J4c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  cnick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  ** 1,1  1 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  ' 

Chicks.  Write  for  (all  colored  CataJo*  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


mm 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  I9IO 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.C.  White  Leghorns...; . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

g.C.  Brown  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks.  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  each, 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  each. 
Mixed  chicks  7c  each.  $60.00  per  1008.  Prepaid  by 
P-i.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  ^^hVIeld*  PAnt) 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS.  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLIC  M1NORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 
f'oek  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  chicks  at  low  prices 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.c.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $27  50  $50.00 

Special  Leghorn— Wyckoff . . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

yght  mixed..— . $5-100.  Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

L-  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McA LISTER  VI LLE.  PA. 


A  Poultry  Field  Trip 

On  February  27th  the  students  hav¬ 
ing  poultry  projects  in  Agriculture  I  at 
the  Crown  Point  Central  School  took 
a  trip  to  each  of  the  student  farms. 
This  trip  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  different  breeds  of  poultry  and 
seeing  the  work  done  by  each  student. 

We  visited  six  different  farms  and 
found  that  each  one  was  raising  dif¬ 
ferent  poultry.  Each  student  gave  a 
short  talk  on  his  management,  feeding, 
and  general  care  of  his  poultry.  We 
found  each  project  being  managed  very 
thoroughly  and  the  boys  showed  great 
interest  in  the  work. 

As  the  projects  have  only  recently 
been  started,  no  one  has  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  place  for  his  birds,  although 
the  hen  houses  have  been  remodeled. 
The  entire  fixtures  have  been  built  by 
th  students,  and  meet  all  requirements 
in  making  the  poultry  comfortable,  as 
well  as  installing  grain  boxes  in  the 
houses  to  save  time  in  feeding. 

This  trip  was  enjoyed  by  all  and  the 
new  ideas  which  the  members  got  from 
other  students  will  be  applied  to  their 
own  projects. 

— Crown  point  Central  School. 

*  4=  * 

Lewis  H.  Marts  of  the  Macedon  High 
School,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  won  the  first 
prise  in  the  News  Writing  Contest  for 
February,  for  the  article  printed  in  the 
issue  of  February  21.  This  contest  is 
open  to  students  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture.  News  should  be  reported  im¬ 
mediately,  should  be  interesting  and 
concise. 


Some  Helpful  Chick  Hints 

The  success  of  a  whole  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  poultry  farm  often  depends 
upon  success  in  brooding  chicks. 

We  recommend  for  the  first  week  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  95  de¬ 
grees,  one  inch  above  the  floor  at  the 
edge  of  the  hover.  The  poultryman 
with  little  experience  in  brooding 
should  use  a  thermometer  to  check 
temperature  conditions.  Active  and 
hapDy  chicks  give  the  best  evidence 
that  temperature  is  right. 

When  brooding  more  than  300  chicks 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

°  ^—Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks — 


.WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4*00  per  lOO 

These  prices  good  to  May  2nd. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Haller  oss  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 

204  Northampton  BUFFALO,N.Y« 


TlfAKE  success  certain. 

Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.lOprofitablebreeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
“Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  inmost  modern 
incubators  known  to 
poultry  science.  New  low 
prices.  Write  today. 


TAYLOR  WINS  HIGHEST  SCORE  9&%%J!*t^ciNsh^Mareh  ^2) 

Competing  with  all  Leghorns,  Rocks,  and  Wyandottes,  in  ROP.  Certified  and  Supervised  sections — 77  entries 
from  9  states — Taylor  secured  98%  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Four  Firsts,  one  second,  out  of  six  entries. 

■Pif-jot*.  OVER  24  YEARS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  FOR 

Big  Husky  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks 

Reduced 

5  Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  dis  ease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  c-  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
.^0} T  *  I  years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

P0*"  ^eidjA  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope,  Leyden,  and 
rjfatfw1  i  Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggahility.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
P*'  ,  ujA-  Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  mat  ings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggahility.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

.i,  Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  nrice  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK.  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  8-15-22-29;  APRIL  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SH  IP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 


Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....  4.00  $  7.70  $38  $  75 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  5.00  9.50  45  88 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . 6.50  12.00  57  110 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats)' . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.l.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37  $70 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


O.  P.  B.  Chicks 

are  bred  to  produce  and  reproduce. 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  S.C. R.L  Reds,  Barred 
and  Wh.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  Wh. 
Holland  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
52  Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  M.  C. 
Babcock,  Sec’y,  Box  311A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Cooperative  Official 
Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2  00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns.. _  2.00  4.00  7  50  36.00  70 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks .  2.25  4  25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.l.  Reds .  2.25  4  50  ,8.50  41.25  80 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.25  4.50  8.50  41  25  80 

Bile  Giants — Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12  00 

Heavy  mixed  broilers . .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

Light  mixed  broilers . . 1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


BABY  ulFv:;,M^P.  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . . . ..  .$2.50  $4.25  $8.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns ....  2.00  3.25  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  3.25  7.00 

Light  Mixed  . 2.00  3.25  6.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  A.  COCO  LAM  US,  PA. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rox.  $4.25  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

R.  I.  Reds  .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  27.50  50 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Laying  Breeders 

Barred  Rocks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  100-$6;  Heavy 
Mixed  100- $6 ;  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Free  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Lincoln  Hatchery,  B  N.Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“Karlin-Quality”—  World’s  Great  Money  Makers 
— Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  winners.  Healthy  m 
—  Mountain  bred.  Low  1932  Prices.  Big  1 
discount  on  earlv  ordefs.  Free  feed  with  1 
chick  order.  Valuable  40  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

Kerfin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  w«a»«t  Rood,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Husky  Chicks  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

AT  LOWER  PRICES.  New  Hampshire  Reds'the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds.  Orpingtons.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  W ASH  I N GTON V 1  LLE,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


S.  C. 

White 

Leghorns. 

100  500 

1000 

Tancred  or  Barron 

Strain . 

. . $7.00 

$32.00 

$60.00 

Barred 

Rocks 

and 

Reds . 

.  8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

Heavy 

M  ixed 

.  . 

...._ .  7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

Light 

Mixed  . 

.  6.00 

27.00 

50.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


dip  uikyy  ruirY*;  At  lower 

ulu  nU3!V  I  UrlIUh.3  than  ever  before. 
BARRED  ROCKS:  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
8c  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


CHICKS 


Bar.  S.C.Wh. Leg. 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.C.  Reds . 


$4.50  per  100 
6.00  per  100 
6.00  per  100 


ed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
yd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks : 
Pullets : 

ped  C.O.D. 
ped  C.O.D. 
Hatchery  & 


6c-8c-10c-12c. 

35c-45c-55c-65c. 


From  200-291  Ped¬ 
igreed  Breeding, 
Barron  Leghorns  & 
Rocks.  Chicks  shlp- 
(4  wks.  livability  guaranteed).  Pullets  ship- 
on  approval.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview 
Poultry  Farms,  R.2  Box-5,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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Heart  of  the  North  —  By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

Alan  stops  at  the  MacMillan  trading 
post.  One  of  his  men  discovers  some  furs 
xohich  directs  Suspicion  to  the  father  of 
Joyce  MacMillan.  Joyce  is  in  love  with 
Alan  who ,  through  a  sense  of  duty  is 
engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding. 

Alan  tells  Joyce  his  suspicions  about 
her  father  but  she  does  not  believe  he  is 
guilty. 

After  leaving  the  MacMillan  post  the 
next  morning,  Alan  stops  the  launch  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  climb  trees.  Finally  he  sees 
two  canoes  far  ahead.  They  speed  ahead 
in  the  launch  in  an  attempt  to  beat  them 
to  a  fork  in  the  river.  The  bandits  get 
there  first  and  Alan  has  to  divide  his 
party  because  he  doesn’t  know  which 

fork  they  took. 

*  *  * 

As  the  great  Y  of  the  Alooska 

loomed  up,  he  turned  and  gestured  to 
Hardsock  and  Larry.  Silently  under¬ 
standing,  they  crept  back  to  the  stern 
deck,  unlashed  the  canoes  and  had  them 
ready  by  the  time  that  Pedneualt, 

slowing  down  the  launch,  steered  it  in 
between  two  little  willow  islands  at 
the  Forks  and  stopped. 

Alan  ordered  him:  “Ped,  take  these 
two  men  and  whip  up  the  south 
branch.  Larry  and  Bill  and  I’ll  cover 
the  north.  If  you  sight  them,  don’t 
pitch  into  that  pack.  You’d  be  fighting 
six  men  single-handed.  If  they  did  hap¬ 
pen  to  go  that  way,  you  drop  back 
here  to  the  Forks  and  wait  for  us. 
We’ll  be  able  to  track  them  in  that 
timber  country.  Now  Ped,  I’m  trusting 
you  to  be  careful.  Do  exactly  as  I  say. 
Let’s  pile  out.  They  can’t  be  over  a 
mile  and  a  half  away.” 

Bill  snarled:  “Hell’s  blue  blazes, 
Alan! — let’s  stick  together.  Us  splitting 
this  up  like  this,  it’s  the  damnedest 
fool  trick  I  ever  heard  of!” 

“Shut  up!”  Alan  snapped.  “General’s 
orders,  not  mine.  Every  damned  thing 
you  say  or  do  will  be  tattled  to  him.” 
He  tossed  the  launch  anchor  into  the 
mud,  “I  said  pile  out.  Let’s  be  moving.” 
He  stepped  down  into  a  canoe,  stood 
rifle  between  his  knees,  caught  up  a 
paddle. 

Cursing  beneath  their  breath,  Bill 
and  Larry  clambered  in  with  him. 

The  two  canoes  separated. 

Alan’s  estimate  that  his  quarry  could 
not  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
the  lead,  was  true  enough;  but  a  stern 
chase  is  a  long  chase,  and  if  those 
bandits  were  aching  from  exhaustion, 
they  had  the  fear  of  death  in  their 
hearts  to  goad  them  on. 

As  he  and  Larry  and  Bill  bent  to  the 
paddle  work  and  skirled  up  the  north 
branch,  Alan  prophesied,  to  bolster  up 
the  courage  of  his  two  comrades : 
“We’ll  overhaul  them  before  they  can 
dodge  aside.  They  haven’t  a  ghost  of  a 


chance  to  keep  ahead.  They’re  heavy 
loaded;  we’re  sitting  on  top  the  water. 
We’re  fresh  to  the  paddle;  they’re  worn 
down  by  thirty  hours  of  it,  and  those 
last  couple  of  miles  surely  wilted 
them.” 

A  little  later,  not  knowing  what  min¬ 
ute  they  would  be  plunged  into  a  rifle 
battle,  he  instructed: 

“When  we  come  up  with  them,  when 
we  get  in  fair  distance,  Bill,  you  do  the 
long-range  rifle  talking.  You’re  the 
marksman.  Larry  and  I’ll  steady  the 
boat  and  keep  you  in  range.  Shoot  low, 
low,  Bill;  you  can  miss  the  men  but 
not  the  boats.  Glance  your  bullets  off 
the  water.  Tear  holes  in  those  canoes. 
If  we  get  that  pack  afoot,  we’ve  got 
them.” 

After  the  all-morning  roar  of  the 
launch,  the  silence  was  like  a  din  in 
their  ears.  Alan  could  hear  Larry’s 
harsh  breathing,  the  swish  of  water  in 
the  V-wake  behind,  and  Bill’s  grunting 
gasp  at  each  heave  of  his  paddle. 
Clothes  sodden  with  sweat,  paddles 
bending  in  quick  powerful  rhythm,  they 
toiled  on. 

A  whole  hour,  an  hour  of  terrible 
labor  went  by,  and  still  no  sight  or 
sound  of  the  bandits.  Every  bend  of 
the  tortuous  river  was  a  hope  to  Alan; 
every  open  stretch  beyond  was  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  With  the  responsibility  of 
this  patrol  on  him,  with  human  lives, 
the  lives  of  comrades,  at  stake,  a  fear 
gripped  him  that  those  bandits  had 
taken  the  south  branch  of  the  Alooska. 
If  they  had,  Frank  Pedneault  and  those 
raw  recruits  might  run  into  an  ambush; 
or  Ped  might  attack  them,  reckless  fel¬ 
low  that  he  was,  practically  lone¬ 
handed,  and  get  killed. 

It  seemed  ages  to  Alan  that  he  had 
been  sitting  in  this  canoe,  throwing  all 
his  strength  and  will  into  an  ash-heart 
paddle.  The  chase  was  entering  the 
Thal-Azzah  itself,  that  watery  wilder¬ 
ness  of  lakes  and  labyrinthine  channels 
and  muskeg  thousands  of  square  miles 
in  extent.  They  were  out  of  the  timber 
country;  the  land  was  too  soggy  for 
trees.  The  last  struggling  tamarack 
and  apper  birch  had  yielded  to  nigger- 
head,  the  deerbush  to  tall  flags  and 
marsh  reeds  higher  than  a  man’s  head 
and  hands.  The  river  had  become  slug¬ 
gish  and  broad  and  shallow,  with  mud¬ 
flats  reaching  back  from  the  water 
edge.  In  long  S-curves  it  wound  on 
deeper  into  the  barrens,  as  fat  and  lazy 
and  sinuous  as  a  coiled  boa. 

So  far  no  tributary  streams  had 
come  in,  and  the  bandits  had  had  no 
chance  to  slip  aside.  But  not  far  ahead 
the  branch  split  into  a  dozen  channels 
leading  in  every  direction.  Pursuit 
would  end  there.  A  few  miles  more, 
and  those  canoes  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  watery  oblivion  of  the  Thal- 
Azzah. 

But  then,  as  he  skirled  around  a 
headland,  his  prophecy  yesterday  to 


Haskell,  and  his  conviction,  founded  on 
long  man-hunting  experience,  that 
those  bandits  would  surely  follow  this 
left  branch,  were  suddenly  proved  true 
to  the  letter.  On  ahead,  a  scant  thous¬ 
and  yards,  he  caught  one  fleeting 
glimpse  of  two  heavily-laden  canoes 
that  carried  six  men. 

Dipping  faster,  deeper,  he  and  Bill 
and  Larry  paddled  at  a  furious  pace 
to  come  up  within  rifle  range.  The 
river  was  so  winding  that  they  could 
see  only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front. 
There  was  danger,  a  terrible  danger, 
of  running  headlong  into  a  blind  am¬ 
bush  where  all  three  of  them  would  be 
killed  outright  and  their  canoes  sunk 
before  they  even  could  start  to  shoot 
back.  Every  stroke,  every  curve,  every 
clump  of  flags  they  skimmed  close 
past,  was  a  deadly  peril.  They  knew 
it,  but  they  dared  not  slow  up.  They 
were  taking  their  chances. 

As  they  skirled  out  upon  a  shallow 
little  lake  fringed  about  with  tall  flags, 
Larry  suddenly  heaved  back  on  his 
paddle. 

“Lift  out!  Look!  Alan,  look  over 
there!” 

Alan  looked  where  he  pointed,  at  the 
north  shore,  at  the  wall  of  dense  reeds. 
And  then  he  too  saw.  By  himself  he 
might  never  have  noticed  it;  but  now 
with  Larry  pointing  it  out,  the  sign 
was  conspicious.  A  path  had  been 
broken  through  the  flags  there;  the 
reeds  were  parted,  some  of  them 
trampled,  their  tops  bent  to  either 
side . 

It  told  the  story  to  him.  Hard-press¬ 
ed,  those  men  had  whipped  ashore  to 
shake  off  pursuit;  had  lifted  canoes  to 
shoulder,  and  were  trying  to  cut  north 
and  hit  another  channel. 

Oblivious  to  ambush  danger,  they 
skimmed  over  to  the  telltale  break  in 
the  flags  and  drove  out  upon  the  mud. 
Thinking  only  that  they  were  so  hot  on 
the  trail  that  their  quarry  had  taken 
to  cover,  Alan  and  Bill  slung  the 
canoe  upon  their  shoulders;  and  with 
Larry  in  the  lead,  following  the  signs, 
they  started  at  a  lope  back  through 
the  flags. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  they 
came  to  a  little  creek,  a  sluggish  musk¬ 
rat  highway  that  led  north.  The  ban¬ 
dits  had  taken  to  it.  Too  shallow  for  a 
canoe,  they  had  had  to  wade.  So  re¬ 
cently  had  they  passed,  the  water  was 
still  roiled  from  their  boots. 

The  little  creek  took  Alan’s  party  a 
thousand  yards  north  to  a  lake,  a  deep 
blue  lake  covering  several  acres;  and 
there,  within  the  Thal-Azzah  itself, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  the  long  relent¬ 
less  chase  came  to  its  end. 

Larry,  a  dozen  steps  in  the  lead, 
glimpsed  the  silvery  sheen  of  water 
ahead;  and  stopped  dead-short  he  mo¬ 
tioned  Bill  and  Alan  to  be  cautious. 
Edging  out  of  the  stream  bed  into  the 


reeds  to  keep  out  of  sight,  he  peered 
ahead  with  the  hawk-sharp  eyes  of  a 
Chipewyan  trailer,  searching  the  lake 
and  the  flags  around  it. 

The  other  two  turned  aside  into  the 
reeds  and  crept  up  beside  him. 

“You  spotted  them,  Larry?”  Bill 
asked.  “Where-abouts  ?” 

“I  think  maybe  so.  I  don’t  see  any¬ 
thing  of  the  men  themselves,  but  .  . 
We’ll  sneak  up  closer  where  we  can 
get  a  better  look-see.” 

They  bellied  forward  toward  the  lake 
edge  where  the  flags  were  thin  and 
they  had  clear  view. 

The  lake  was  deserted  except  for  a 
few  timid  mudhens  skulking  among 
the  reeds.  There  were  no  waterfowl  on 
its  surface,  as  there  should  have  been; 
the  bandits  had  flushed  them.  On  the 
east  side  a  channel  led  away,  plenty 
deep  for  canoes. 

Bill  saw  the  channel,  saw  nothing  of 
the  bandits,  and  demanded  sharply: 
“What’re  we  stopping  here  for,  Larry? 
See  the  creek  yonder?  They  might 
have  left  by  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  I  think  they’re 
right  close.” 

“You  better  be  damn  good  and  sure 
of  that!  If  they’re  making  tracks  on 
east  while  we’re  laying  here - ” 

“Shut  up,  Bill,”  Alan  interposed. 
“Let  Larry  have  his  head.  He  can  trail 
circles  around  you  and  me  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

After  several  minutes  of  waiting, 
Larry  pointed  across  the  lake  and 
stated  quietly: 

“You  see  that  big  patch  of  brownish 
flags  over  there,  about  thirty  or  forty 
yards  back  from  the  water?  See  that 
little  run  leading  back  into  them  ? 
That’s  where  •  our  men  are  hiding. 
They’re  laying  low  along  that  little 
run.” 

The  other  men  had  seen  nothing, 
heard  nothing  whatsoever;  yet  Larry’s 
tones  left  no  doubt  that  he  knew. 

“Good  Lord!”  Bill  gasped,  startled 
by  his  comrade’s  uncanny  powers. 
“How  do  you  know  all  that?” 

“Well,  I  just  noticed  a  rat  start  up 
that  run.  He  come  back  in  a  hurry. 
Then,  there’s  a  silent  spot  over  there 
where  I  don’t  hear  any  bird  or  animal 
calls.  And  then  some  other  signs.  .  .  .” 
He  was  silent  for  half  a  minute.  Final¬ 
ly  he  whispered:  “I’ll  show  you  a  sign. 
You  see  that  pair  of  canvasbacks  a- 
coming  this  way?”  Very  cautiously 
parting  the  screen  of  flags  with  his 
hand,  he  pointed  across  the  lake  and 
on  north  over  the  acres  of  marshland. 
“Watch  that  pair!  They’re  flying  low, 
making  for  this  lake.  Canvasbacks  like 
blue  water.  Watch  ’em  close.” 

Skimming  just  over  the  flags,  the 
pair  of  graceful  ducks  came  on;  but 
just  as  they  stopped  beating  and  start¬ 
ed  the  glide  down  upon  the  lake,  they 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 


GEE  ,1  LOST  MY  BEST 

HAT  WHILE  THAT  CALF 
WAS  ORAGGIN'  US 
arouno.  i  guess  i’ll 
HAFT  A  GO  y‘t  own 
AN* get  A  HEW  ONE 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

These  Healthful  Dishes  Are  Tasty  as  Well 


Prune  Salad 

Remove  the  pits  from  two  cupfuls 
steamed  prunes.  Make  a  mixture  of 
one  cupful  chopped  nut  meats,  two 
tablespoonfuls  chopped  preserved  gin¬ 
ger,  one  cupful  cream  cheese  and  one 
teaspoonful  minced  parsley.  With  this 
fill  the  openings  in  the  prunes,  arrange 
them  on  lettuce  leaves  and  serve 
thoroughly  chilled. — L.  M.  T. 

Prunes  are  rich  in  iron  and  deserve 
a  more  prominent  place  on  our  menu 
especially  at  the  end  of  winter  when 
our  supply  of  green  vegetables  has 
been  limited.  Dry  prunes  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  looking  and  more  convenient  salad. 
*  #  * 

Oysters  in  Crust  Chest 

Cut  top  from  one  loaf  of  well  brown¬ 
ed  bread  without  breaking  and  remove 
soft  inner  portion.  Brush  inside  with 
melted  butter  and  put  in  slow  oven  to 
crisp.  Dry  one  quart  of  oysters  and  cut 
in  small  pieces,  reserving  ten  of  the 
nicest.  In  a  saucepan  cook  one  half 
cupful  melted  butter  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour  and  one  cupful  sweet 
milk,  until  of  thickness  of  a  heavy 
white  sauce,  season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  add 
the  oysters  and  cook  five  minutes. 
Heat  the  whole  oysters.  Pour  the  oys¬ 
ters  in  sauce  in  the  crisped  bread 
chest,  lay  the  whole  oysters  over  the 
top,  garnish  with  parsley  and  a  little 
grated  lemon  peel,  put  on  the  lid  and 
serve  at  once. — L.  M.  T. 

If  the  bread  is  toasted  before  putting 
in  the  oysters  it  gives  a  delightful 
crispness  and  browned  flavor.  The 
same  sauce  might  be  used  on  oysters 
cooked  on  slices  of  toast  instead  of  us¬ 
ing  the  entire  loaf  as  given  here. 


For  the  Little  Girl 


especially  suitable  for  tiny  little  tots,  be¬ 
cause  the  raglan-sleeved  design  allows 
room,  for  growth  without  requiring  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  shoulders.  Cotton  Oroadcloth 
print  with  plain  white  for  the  little  ves- 
tee  and  collar,  or  pique,  gingham,  linen 
and  dimity  may  be  used  for  this  very 
becoming  and  useful  little  garment.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  (4  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 
Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one 
of  the  new  Spring  Style  Books  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
*"J“erry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Either  way  makes  a  delicious  and 
palatable  dish. 


Kitchen  Contest  Open 

The  Improved  Kitchen  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus  is  open  to  every  home-maker 
in  New  York  State. 

Many  kitchens  have  been  made  more 
attractive  and  convenient  by  a  few 
hours’  study,  and  by  rearrangement  of 
the  furnishings.  A  convenient  kitchen 
saves  many  hours  of  time  which  may 
be  spent  in  other  important  activities. 

There  are  two  contests — a  County 
contest,  and  a  State  contest.  The  win¬ 
ning  County  paper  is  entered  in  the 
State  contest,  where  the  County  win¬ 
ners  compete  for  the  State  prize. 

The  County  contest  closes  May  1st, 
1932.  All  plans  may  be  drawn  as  the  ' 
kitchen  was  May  1st,  1931,  and  all 
changes  made  since  that  time  will  be 
considered  improvements. 

A  checking  blank  with  directions  for 
using  it  and  drawing  the  plans  may  be 
obtained  for  ten  cents,  the  cost  of 
material,  from  the  County  Home  Bur¬ 
eau  office  of  the  county  where  the  con¬ 
testant  resides,  or  from  Mrs.  S.  R.  Mc- 
Ewen,  R.  5,  Canton,  New  York,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Kitchen  Contest  Committee. 


Utensils  for  Various 
Purposes 

FOR  cooking  on  top  of  the  stove, 
aluminum  utensils  are  considered 
especially  good  by  the  New  York  State 
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Youthfully  Smart 


delightfully  smart  model  which  may  be 
made  up  in  crepe  silk  print  in  the  new 
small  patterns,  or  in  plain  crepe  silk  and 
sheer  woolens.  The  bias  cut  of  the  bodice, 
accented  by  button  trim,  and  the  repeat¬ 
ed  diagonal  note  in  the  front  of  the  skirt 
is  decidedly  slenderizing.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
4 2-inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35- 
inch  contrasting .  Price,  15c. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
FARMERS 


YOU  CAN  SAVE 
$3.40  to  $14.20 


This  year,  again,  we  are  offering  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE  in  this  New  York  State  Stock  Casualty 
Company  at  an  ABSOLUTE  SAVING  of  10%. 

You  are  certain  of  your  SAVING.  It  is  deducted 
outright — in  advance — from  your  premium  pay¬ 
ment. 

You  are  certain  of  your  SECURITY.  Full  legal  re¬ 
serves  are  maintained,  in  addition  to  a  Surplus  to 
Policy-holders  of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

AND,  you  are  certain  of  SERVICE.  Claims  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  located  from  Coast  to  Coast;  with 
branch  offices  at  several  New  York  State  points  to 
promptly  serve  policy-holders. 


Guardi  AfggpAs  u  a  lty 

CDMR4NY 


OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President. 


Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  you  do  not  know  our  agent ,  write  us  at  Buffalo 
for  exact  Saving  on  your  car. 


College  of  Home  Economics  because 
aluminum  conducts  heat  quickly  from 
the  stove  to  the  food.  Aluminum  is 
particularly  suitable  for  waterless 
cookers. 

Iron  kettles  are  good  for  long  cook¬ 
ing,  but  iron  takes  longer  to  heat,  is 
heavy,  and  subject  to  rust.  Iron  makes 
a  good  skillet. 

For  oven  cooking,  glass  and  earthen 
ware  utensils  are  favored  because  they 
absorb  more  heat  than  the  others  do. 

Enameled  ware  is  next  in  favor. 
Dull,  dark  colored  surfaces  absorb 
heat,  while  shiny  surfaces  reflect  it. 
The  glass  and  earthenware  dishes  have 
an  added  advantage  in  being  attrac¬ 
tive  serving  dishes  as  well  as  cooking 
utensils.  However,  in  buying  earthen¬ 
ware,  get  the  kind  which  does  not 
crackle,  for  once  the  glaze  is  disturbed, 
the  dish  absorbs  grease  and  becomes 
unsanitary.  Enameled  ware,  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  radiated  heat,  is  particularly  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  a  roaster.  Any  enameled 
vessel  should  be  handled  carefully  to 
prevent  chipping  and  should  not  be 
placed  dry  over  direct  heat. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Stains  on  mattresses  can  sometimes 
be  removed  by  covering  them  with  a 
thick  paste  of  laundry  starch  and  soap 
jelly,  allowing  the  paste  to  dry,  and 
brushing  it  off  with  a  whisk  broom. 

*  *  * 

Salad,  eggs,  egg  nogs,  omelettes, 
souffles,  and  custards  for  lunch  or  sup¬ 
per  are  a  few  suggestions  for  the  child 
who  won’t  eat  eggs  for  breakfast. 

*  *  * 

A  rubber  band  wound  several  times 
around  each  end  of  a  clothes  hanger 
prevents  dresses  from  slipping  off. 

*f» 

Short  stockings  can  cause  almost  as 
much  trouble  as  short  shoes.  Buy  them 
half  an  inch  longer  than  the  foot  to 
allow  for  some  shrinking  and  plenty  of 
toe  room. 

*  *  * 

Before  measuring  molasses  for  re¬ 
cipes  dip  the  cup  or  spoon  in  scalding 
water  and  the  molasses  will  turn  out 
more  quickly. 
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MEN! 

Who  use  Talcum  after  shaving 
will  find 

Cuticura  Talcum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  26e.  Sample  free.  Address : 
"Cuticura,”  Dept.  23B,  Malden,  Maes. 


Borders  as  low  as  Ic  a  yard 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 

PAPERS 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


FREE 


CLYDE’S  WALL 

906  REEVES  AVENUE 


Che  breakers 

ATLANTIC  CITY 
N  fc  W  JERS  fcV 

Directly 
on 

The  Boardwalk 
at 

New  Jersey 
Avenue 

Offers  New  High  Standards 
At  these  Alluring  Rates 

With  Without  CO 

Meals  Meals 

Daily  Per  Person 

Special  Weekly  Rates 

Complete  Garage  Facilities 
Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths 
French  Cuisine 
Concert  Orchestra 

Emanuel  E.  Katz, 

Managing  Director 
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Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Boom  25,  LeRoy,  N.  T. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


ORCHARDISTS,  attention:  Strong  swarms,  for  sale 
or  rent.  Prices  reasonable.  HONEY  GARDENS. 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


"SUNNY  SIDE  PRODUCT  farm,”  latest  improve¬ 
ments  with  profitable  "Huckster  route.”  LEWIS 
EICHLIN,  Ottsville,  Pa. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or 
easy  terms.  Free  literature:  mention  state.  II.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


9T-ACRE  VILLAGE  MACADAM  Road  Fruit  Farm, 
Niagara  County,  New  York.  Roadside  market.  Easy 
drive  to  Buffalo  and  other  large  cities.  57  acres  fertile 
alfalfa  soil,  8  acres  tillable  pasture,  32  acres  woodland. 
12  apples,  IS  pears,  4  prunes,  2  grapes.  Attractive 
10-room  modern  home,  conveniences.  Nearly  new  8-room 
tenant  house.  Large  capacity  barn,  poultry  house. 
Buildings  in  good  condition.  $7500  or  would  sell  tenant 
house  and  three  acres  land  separately  at  reasonable 
price.  Investigate  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan. 


NEW  FREE  CATALOG  Farms— 500  Acres  only  $3700. 
500,000  Ft.  timber  estimated  besides  3000  cords  valuable 
wood;  fine  for  summer,  hunting  or  stock  raising  and 
general  farming;  improved  road,  fertile  dark-loam  soil, 
50 -cow  brook -watered  pasture,  ample  orchard  and 
grapes,  7 -room  house,  overlooking  valley,  basement  bam. 
Can’t  be  beat  at  $3700  ineluding  furniture;  less  than 
half  rash.  Pg  27  Strouts  catalog,  describes  1000  bar¬ 
gains,  1000  pictures.  Great  savings  at  today’s  winter 
prices,  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


POSITIONS  WANTED — The  National  Farm  School 
Will  graduate  on  March  27th  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school 
Is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean.  Farm  School,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATION  WANTED  on  farm  by  month  or  year. 
Understand  all  farm  work.  Best  of  references.  Address 
217  Whiton  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


REFINED  PROTESTANT  capable  middle-aged  woman 
wishes  position  as  housekeeper-companion  to  old  couple 
or  widower  on  farm  in  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont. 
Have  15  year  old  daughter.  Lived  on  farm  for  20  years. 
MRS.  JESSIE  G.  WEDMER,  14  Cooper  St,,  Plymouth, 
N.  H. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you,  write  quick,  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  137, 
Cleveland,  O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  100, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS — 20  to  40  ft.— 26c  per  ft. 
Freight  prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS.,  Mfr.  Box  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP — Grade  A  $2.00  Gal. 
Grade  B  $1.25  Gal.  Maple  Butternut  candy  $1.00  lb. 
at  Bethel.  JOHN  GILMAN,  Bethel,  Vt. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptons  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated^. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Quitman,  Ga. 

$25  reward — will  be  paid  for  any  corn  which  “Great 
Christopher”  positive  corn  cure  cannot  remove.  Good 
for  Warts,  Bunions,  Moles  and  Callouses.  Price  35 
cents  in  coins.  N.  BERIIOLZ,  P.  O.  Box  196,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  BEST  SPRING  TONIC.  Florida’s  choic¬ 
est  flavored  seedless  grapefruit  at  low  prices.  Tree- 
ripened,  thin  skin,  juicy.  Bushel  box  (averaging  48 
fruit)  $2.25  delivered  prepaid.  SUNNYSEDE  GROVES, 

Orlando.  Florida. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  14x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


OAK  FLOORING.  As  low  as  $33.00  per  M.  Write 
for  our  catalog  "The  Home  Complete.”  COTTON  & 
HANLON,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— TIME  COUNTS  in  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to 
proceed,  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  registered  patent 
attorney,  739  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


NEWTOWN  COAL  BURNING  Colony  Brooders.  No. 
11 — 500  chick  size  $32.50,  No.  12 — 1000  chick  size 
$40.00;  less  33%%.  BUCHANAN  HARDWARE  COM¬ 
PANY,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25:  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  UNITS,  Vacuum  Pumps,  Pulsators,  Teat 
Cups  and  Milker  Tubing  for  all  makes  of  milkers  also 
cotton  strainer  discs.  The  best  for  less.  ANDERSON 
MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  Jamestown,  N.  Yr. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild  5  lbs.  $1.25, 
patent  cigarette  roller  free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE, 
S826,  Mayfield,  Ivy. 


GUARANTEED  SMOKING,  4  lbs.  55c;  chewing  80c, 
silk  socks  free;  pay  postmaster.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S710,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SMOKING — 10  lbs.,  $1.00;  chewing,  10,  $1.25. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  smoking  five  pounds  ,75c;  ten  $1.00. 
Chewing  five  pounds  $1.00.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postman. 
KENTUCKY  FARMERS.  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


TWENTY  CHEWING  TWIST  $1.00.  Twenty  sacks 
smoking  $1.00.  Postpaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  M-10. 
Paducah,  Ky. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Handpicked  chewing  25  pounds  $3.75;  10,  $1.75; 

5,  $1.00.  Mild  fancy  smoking  25  pounds  $3.00;  10,  $1.40; 
5,  75c.  Seconds  8c.  MURDOCK  PLANTATIONS,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  LEAF  SMOKING  or  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10,  $1.50.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when  received.  FORD 
FARMS,  S-lll.  Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  VERY  BEST — Chewing  or  smokin' 
10  lbs.  $2.00;  Box  of  cigars  free,  pay  when  received 
KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco  five 
pounds  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 

SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48, 
Yerkes,  Penna. 

TOBACCO — Select  Leaf  Smoking  and  Chewing  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.25.  W.  E.  WADE,  Fulton,  Ky. 


GOLD-LEAF  GUARANTEED  satisfactory,  mild  or 
strong  for  pipe,  cigars,  cigarettes  or  chewing  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50;  Pipe  free.  RIVES  FARMS,  B3, 
Sedalia,  Ky. 


DEW  DROP  OLD  TOBACCO  Mellowed  in  bulk;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c; 
10  pounds  $1.40;  25  pounds  $3.00.  Extra  good  hand¬ 
picked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10  pounds  $1.75;  25 
pounds  $4.00;  scraps  $8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray, 
Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES,  etc.  Special  Sale.  Booklet.  EVA  MACK, 
Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


50  BUTTERFLY  OR  BUNNY  Quilt  pieces  30c  pre¬ 
paid  free  pattern  for  either.  Fancy  smaller  cottons  10 
lbs. -$1.00.  Soft  blight  ladies  woolens,  silk  Jersey  for 
rugs  2  lbs.  50c;  postage.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW, 
Brockton,  Mass- 


RUG  STRIPS.  7  LBS.  Beautifully  colored  percales. 
Nice  long  pieces.  Send  $1.00  plus  15c  for  postage. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  BEACON 
MILLS,  Dept.  10A,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


PERCALE  AND  COTTON  REMNANTS.  5  LBS.  Just 
the  thing  for  making  quilts,  rugs,  aprons,  ties,  patching 
and  mending.  Send  $1.00  plus  15c  for  postage.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  BEACON  MUDS, 
Dept.  5A,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


Potato  Growing  Problems 
for  1932 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
any  situation  and  there  is  no  more  sure 
way  to  safeguard  a  profitable  yield.  A 
standard  system  of  planting  today  in¬ 
volves  planting  1  ounce  seed  pieces  12 
inches  apart  in  34  inch  rows.  This 
would  require  exactly  16  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  Where  soil  fertility  is  high 
and  the  seedbed  good,  114  ounce  pieces 
similarly  planted  would  pay  better.  This 
would  mean  20  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre. 

No  grower  in  New  York  can  afford 
not  to  treat  his  seed  potatoes  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  damage  from  black 
scurf  or  rhizoctonia.  Our  plant  patho¬ 
logists  are  this  year  recommending 
the  yellow-oxide  treatment  as  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  yet  de¬ 
vised.  Your  county  agent  can  tell  you 
where  to  get  it  and  how  to  use  it.  After 
the  seed  is  treated,  it  is  well  to  spread 
it  out  on  the  barn  floor  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  planting.  This  allows 
the  sprouts  to  green  and  toughen  and 
insures  a  quicker  comeup  and  a  better 
stand  than  ordinarily  results  where  un¬ 
greened  seed  is  used.  Last  year  on  the 
University  farm  the  yield  from  seed 
greened  2  weeks  exceeded  that  from 
ungreened  seed  by  an  average  of  over 
30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  buying  fertilizer  for  the  1932  crop, 
every  grower  should  first  inform  him¬ 
self  on  three  questions,  first,  source  of 
ingredients;  second,  cost  per  unit  of  nu¬ 
trient  materials;  and  third,  concentra¬ 
tion.  If  scab  is  a  problem,  it  is  essential 
that  the  ingredients  be  derived  from 
materials  which  will  tend  to  increase 
soil  acidity.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  good 
economy  to  compare  fertilizer  prices 
not  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  ton  but  on 
the  basis  of  cost  per  pound  of  actual 
nitrogen  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  it 
contains.  It  is  only  habit  which  induces 
the  average  grower  to  buy  the  same 
brand  and  the  same  analysis  of  fertili¬ 
zer  year  after  year.  Furthermore,  it  is 
now  almost  always  most  economical  to 
buy  the  more  concentrated  mixtures. 
They  are  cheaper  in  terms  of  cost  per 
unit  of  nutrients  and  they  involve 
handling  less  tonnage.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  grower  who  has  usually  ap¬ 
plied  800  pounds  per  acre  of  a  5-10-5 
mixture.  By  using  the  double  strength 
mixture  10-20-10  this  year,  he  can  save 
not  only  on  the  actual  cost  of  his  nu¬ 
trients  but  he  needs  to  haul  and  apply 
only  400  pounds  to  the  acre  to  get  the 
same  results.  For  best  results  from  high 
analysis  complete  fertilizer,  it  should 
be  applied  in  the  row  at  planting  time. 
The  mixture  should,  of  course,  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  sprouts  from  actual  contact  with 
the  seed  piece. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  early  plant¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  insur¬ 
ing  both  yield  and  quality.  May  15th 
over  most  of  western  New  York  is  not 
too  early  to  plant  if  the  seedbed  can  be 
properly  prepared  by  this  time.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  get  the  crop  well 
established  before  the  extremely  hot 
days  of  July.  It  also  means  that  or¬ 
dinarily  the  tubers  will  be  mature  be¬ 
fore  killing  frosts  in  the  fall.  A  crop  of 
well  matured  tubers  is  not  only  of  high¬ 
er  eating  quality  than  one  which  is  in- 
mature  but  it  will  handle  with  less  me¬ 
chanical  injury  and  keep  better  in 
storage. 

*  *  * 

Gutting  Seed  Potatoes 

Sixteen  potato  growers  competed  in 
a  seed-cutting  contest  at  the  Rochester 
potato  convention  last  winter.  Each 
man  was  allowed  six  minutes  to  cut  a 
peck  of  seed.  With  one  exception,  the 
job  was  well  done.  Awards  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  size  and  shape  of  seed 
pieces.  For  every  piece  weighing  less 
than  1  ounce,  1  point  was  deducted. 
The  same  deduction  was  made  for 
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150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
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WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 
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every  piece  weighing  more  than  1% 
ounces  and  for  poor  shaped  or  slabby 
pieces  and  pieces  without  an  eye. 

Pieces  weighing  less  than  1  ounce 
are  not  safe  to  plant  as  they  may  not 
produce  a  thrifty  plant.  Pieces  larger 
than  1  Yz  ounces  are  usually  not  eco¬ 
nomical  of  seed  tubers  unless  seed  is 
very  cheap  or  plant  spacing  in  the  row 
is  wider  than  15  inches.  Chunky  seed 
pieces  are  preferred  and  these  can  be 
cut  more  rapidly  than  pieces  of  other 
shapes.  A  minimum  of  cut  surface  is 
desirable.  Square  cuts  resulting  in 
chunky  pieces  result  in  least  cut  sur¬ 
face. 

Method  of  cutting  should  depend  on 
the  size  of  tuber  to  be  cut.  A  six  ounce 
tuber  may  be  cut  into  4  pieces  by  mak¬ 
ing  one  cut  from  stem  to  bud  end,  an¬ 
other  cut  crosswise  of  the  tuber.  A 
four  ounce  tuber  should  be  cut  into  3 
pieces,  once  crosswise  using  the  stem 
end  as  one  piece,  the  bud  end  being  cut 
through  the  eye-cluster  to  make  the 
other  two  pieces.  Tubers  weighing  2 
to  3  ounces  should  be  cut  once  only  and 
this  always  from  stem  to  bud  end. 
Whether  seed  is  cut  by  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine,  the  tuber  should  be  held  top¬ 
side  up  so  that  the  location  of  eyes 
and  the  bud-cluster  can  be  observed. 
Never  discard  any  portion  of  the  tuber 
unless  it  is  diseased  or  decayed.  Watch 
for  stem-end  discoloration.  Such  tubers 
should  be  discarded  unless  the  discol¬ 
oration  is  very  slight. 

Seed  may  be  cut  as  small  as  1  ounce 
pieces  if  the  spacing  is  to  be  as  close 
as  12  inches  or  closer.  Such  pieces 
spaced  12  inches  in  rows  34  inches 
apart  will  plant  16  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  It  is  not  economical  to  use 
less  and  usually  18  to  20  bushels  of 
seed  will  give  higher  net  yields. 
Where  wider  spacing  of  pieces  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  pieces  larger  than  1  ounce  are 
recommended.— E.  V.  Hardenburg. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
suddenly  breasted  high  up  in  the  air, 
exactly  over  the  spot  Larry  had  indi¬ 
cated.  Veering  away,  they  winged 
swiftly  out  of  sight  into  the  west. 

Alan  glanced  admiringly  at  his  lean¬ 
faced  partner.  No  novice  himself  at 
water-dogging  or  following  a  Strong- 
Woods  trail,  he  could  fully  appreciate 
what  Larry  had  just  done.  To  spot 
those  hidden  men  so  infallibly,  on  such 
slight  clues — how  simple  when  explain¬ 
ed,  how  magical  beforehand!  Not  one 
Swampy  Cree  or  Chipewyan  In  a  hun¬ 
dred  could  match  the  trick  that  Larry 
just  now  had  shown  them  so  casually. 
And  yet,  Alan  thought,  Haskell  had 
busted  Younge  for  not  being  facile 
enough  with  yes-sir’s  and  salutes. 

“Why  d’you  suppose  they’re  laying 
low  over  there,  Alan?”  Larry  asked. 
“Why  didn’t  they  keep  traveling?” 

“There  was  a  danger  they’d  run  into 
us  if  they  kept  on  the  move.  They’re 
waiting  for  dusk  and  giving  us  time 
to  get  out  of  this  particular  territory. 
We’d  better  watch  our  step  and  not 
give  ourselves  away.  They’ve  probably 
got  a  sentinel  posted  to  watch  their 
back  trail.  They  think  they’ve  slipped 
us.  If  they  don’t  suspect  we’re  around, 
we  can  surprise  them  that  much 
harder.” 

Lying  there  in  the  reeds  and  bog, 
Alan  studied  the  bandit  covert  and 
tried  to  plan.  If  all  five  of  his  men  had 
been  along  with  him,  the  outcome 
would  have  been  swift  and  certain.  He 
could  have  come  at  the  bandits  from 
either  side,  cut  off  any  chance  of  es¬ 
cape,  boxed  them  between  two  fires 
and  deliberately  shot  them  down.  But 
he  had  split  his  party  at  the  Alooska 
Forks,  as  Haskell  ordered.  Now,  at  this 
crucial  hour  here  in  the  Thal-Azzah, 
Pedneault  and  those  other  two  men, 
uselessly  following  that  south  branch, 
were  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  away. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


Ewes  that  have  been  half-starved, 
either  because  of  lack  of  feed  or  be¬ 
cause  the  wrong  kind  of  feed  has  been 
fed,  invariably  fail  to  produce  a  norma 
number  of  strong,  vigorous  lambs. 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
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The  First  Skirmish  Is  Won 


LAST  summer  a  very  interesting  let¬ 
ter  came  to  us  from  a  subscriber 
who  has  been  having  some  trouble  with 
a  paint  company.  The  story  he  told  to 
us  was  briefly  as  follows: 

An  agent  of  the  concern  known  as 
the  Blue  Seal  Chemical  and  Color  Corp. 
called  on  our  subscriber  last  spring, 
and  after  some  talk  secured  an  order 
for  a  small  amount  of  paint.  Some  time 
later  he  was  surprised  to  receive  a 
shipment  of  several  hundred  gallons  of 
paint  together  with  a  bill  for  several 
hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  order. 
On  protesting,  he  was  informed  by  the 
company  that  his  note  had  been  sold 
to  another  concern  and  that  they  were 
no  longer  interested  in  the  matter. 

We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  com¬ 
pany  who  assured  us  that  our  subscrib¬ 
er  was  merely  trying  to  get  out  of  a 
bargain;  that  they  did  have  a  note 
which  had  been  signed  by  him. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  re¬ 
ferred  our  subscriber  to  lawyers  here 
in  the  city,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  our¬ 
selves  handle  legal  cases  for  subscrib¬ 
ers.  The  amount  in  question,  several 
hundred  dollars,  was  sued  for  in  New 
York  City,  and  had  our  subscriber  not 
b,:en  in  a  position  to  have  a  lawyer  to 
represent  him,  he  would  either  have 
had  a  judgment  against  him  or  would 
have  had  to  settle. 

The  matter  came  up  in  court  and  the 
first  scrimmage,  as  we  might  say,  was 
won  by  our  subscriber.  The  holder  of 
the  note  asked  that  judgment  be  en¬ 
tered  for  the  amount  of  the  bill.  This 
was  denied  by  the  court. 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  remember 
that  we  mentioned  this  case  in  the  fall 
in  the  Service  Bureau  Column.  Immed¬ 
iately  on  publication  of  the  item  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  said  they  had  received  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  treatment  as  that 
described  by  our  subscriber.  In  one  or 


two  cases  they  had  settled  for  the  bill 
rather  than  come  to  New  York  City  to 
defend  their  case. 


We  Would  Keep  the  Dollar 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Reserve,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan.  I 
have  just  secured  a  letter  which  indicates 
that  they  are  securing  positions  for  appli¬ 
cants,  but  in  which  they  ask  me  to  en¬ 
close  a  dollar  with  the  blank  which  I  am 
to  fill  out.  They  also  promise  that  the 
fee  will  be  promptly  returned,  if  a 
position  is  not  secured. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  skep¬ 
tical  about  this  offer.  Certainly,  a  dollar 
is  a  very  small  fee  for  securing  a  po¬ 
sition,  and  we  have  only  the  word  of 
the  company  that  they  will  return  it  in 
case  a  position  is  not  secured.  The  only 
definite  information  we  have  comes 
from  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  who  state  that  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Reserve  has  ignored  several  requests 
made  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
for  information  about  them. 

Every  man  can,  of  course,  use  his 
own  judgment,  but  we  would  think  a 
long  time  before  sending  any  one  a 
dollar  on  such  meagre  information  as 
this  concern  gives  in  its  letter. 


Make  Them  Show 
Credentials 

Recently  an  agent,  Nick  Russett.  who 
claimed  to  be  representing  the  W.  A. 
Nash  Clothing  Company,  of  Covington, 
Kentucky,  took  my  order  for  a  suit  of 
clothing  for  which  I  gave  a  deposit  of 
$5.00.  He  said  the  suit  would  be  here  in 
ten  days,  and  that  I  was  to  pay  the  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  as  a  C.  O.  D.  charge.  That 
was  in  August,  and  I  have  not  heard 
from  them.  I  wrote  to  the  W.  A.  Nash 
Company,  and  they  said  this  agent  had 
not  turned  in  the  order. 

We  forwarded  our  subscriber’s  letter 


Two  Checks  for  One  Accident 
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New  York. 


(Slljrik  No.- 


Nortlj  American  Accident  Knanranre  (Company 

Horn*  (Dffirr,  2U9  &o.  £a  &all?  &tr??t 
(Hjirago 

_ February  18, _ i  q32 


Not  Valid  uoleM  Release  on 
Back  it  Signed  by 
Claim*"* 


Jait  to 

til?  or&?r  af.Ger.trudeB.  Perlinp-,  Widow  end  Beneficiary 
of  Olin  M.  Darling,  deceased. 

One  Thousand  and  No/100  ------- 


1000.00 


PAYABLE  THROUGH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 

Chicago.  III.  2-15 


.ATT  bt 


-Hollars 


Claim  ExamlnerT 


rOAM  440 -B 


MR.  OLIN  M.  DARLING,  deceased,  of  Sodus,  New  York  carried  a  $1.00 
Travel  Policy  and  a  $10.00  Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance  Policy 
issued  by  the  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

While  in  his  automobile  a  car  collided  with  Mr.  Darling’s  car  throwing 
him  out.  He  received  a  fractured  skull  causing  instant  death. 

The  two  checks  which  we  are  reproducing  look  the  same  but  note  that 
one  is  No.  R59907  and  the  other  A34804.  Checks  were  paid  on  two  different 
policies. 

Reporting  of  the  claim  was  handled  by  Attorney  Henry  O.  Button  of 
Sodus,  New  York,  who  on  February  24  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“The  proofs  of  death  under  these  policies  were  forwarded  by  me  to 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company,  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  the  15th 
inst.  The  receipt  of  the  proofs  was  acknowledged  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  the  above  mentioned  checks  were  received  by 
me  today,  so  that  but  nine  days  have  elapsed  since  I  forwarded  the  proofs 
of  death.  Both  my  client  and  myself  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  insurance 
company  for  the  very  expeditious  manner  in  which  these  claims  have  been 
handled  and  fully  settled. — Yours  very  truly,  Henry  O.  Button. 
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(Claim  No.  B-59907  New  York,  QHjfrk  No.- 

Nartlj  American  Arridrnt  Juauranre  dnmpany 

Bom?  (@ffir?,  2DU  Sm.  £a  Sail?  &frrrt 
Qlljtrago 

_ February  18 , _ 1  q  32 

?ag  In 

tljp  nriirr  of  Gertrude  B.  Darling,  Administratrix  of  the  .ft  1000.00 


Not  Valid  unl*»»  Release  on 
Back  ia  Signed  by 
Claim  ant 


Estate  of  Olin  U 
-Qnft-jriiQUja  and_and_N  0/ 100 


Darling,  deceased. 


PAYABLE  THROUGH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 
Chicago,  III.  2-15 


Claim  Examiner. 
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to  the  W.  A.  Nash  Clothing  Company, 
who  replied  that  they  never  had  an 
agent  by  the  name  of  Nick  Russett  in 
that  section,  and  that  apparently  he 
had  in  some  way  secured  one  of  their 
sample  cases,  and  had  taken  orders 
without  turning  them  in  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  W.  A.  Nash  Company  does  not 
feel  called  upon  to  return  something 
which  they  never  received.  They  do  of¬ 
fer  to  send  samples  to  our  subscriber, 
and  to  send  him  a  suit  of  clothing,  giv¬ 
ing  him  credit  for  the  initial  payment 
which  he  made  to  the  supposed  agent. 
This,  of  course,  is  all  the  company  can 
be  expected  to  do,  though  by  doing  this 
they  would  be  out  nothing  because  the 
initial  payment  made  to  the  agent  is 
his  commission  and  is  not  forwarded 
by  him  to  the  company. 

We  mention  this  instance  to  again 
emphasize  the  importance  of  requiring 
agents  to  show  credentials  which  will 
identify  them  as  authorized  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  company  they  claim  to  be 
representing.  Representatives  of  re¬ 
liable  concerns  usually  carry  such  cre¬ 
dentials. 


Unordered  Merchandise 

Recently  a  Philadelphia  concern  sent 
me  prepaid  a  large  dictionary.  About 
three  days  later  I  received  a  statement 
from  them  to  the  effect  that  I  owed  them 
five  dollars  for  said  book. 

Insomuch  as  I  did  not  order  the  book  I 
have  no  intention  of  paying  for  it,  but 
intend  to  write  them  if  they  wish  the 
book  returned  they  must  pay  me  storage 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  for  each  month 
or  fraction  thereof  said  book  is  left  at 
my  home. 

IF  this  has  not  been  ordered  as  our 
subscriber  states,  he  is  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  for  it  or  to  spend  any 
postage  for  returning  it.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter  neither  is  he  under  any  obligation 
to  inconvenience  himself  by  returning 
it  even  though  postage  may  be  for¬ 
warded  to  him.  Ignoring  such  letters  is 
the  surest  way  of  stopping  this  unor¬ 
dered  merchandise  nuisance. 


which  our  subscriber  had  attempted  to 
sell,  and  which  he  had  returned  to  the 
company  unsold.  The  company  had 
stated  to  our  subscriber — “We  will 
take  back  at  any  time  any  goods  you 
may  have  unsold  and  refund  the  full 
amount  they  have  cost  you.” 

We  have  been  working  on  this 
claim  ever  since.  Finally  being  unable 
to  get  results  ourselves,  we  put  our 
subscriber  in  touch  with  a  reputable 
collection  agency,  and  now  we  get 
word  from  them  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  get  this  money,  and  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  start 
legal  action. 

*  *  * 

Our  shipment  arrived  in  good  shape 
today.  We  feel  you  are  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  delivery  as  we  were 
unable  to  as  much  as  get  a  reply  from 
any  of  our  several  communications  with 
them,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
good  service. 

*  *  * 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  valued 
service  which  is  proving  of  great  value 
to  so  many  people.  As  for  myself  I 
cannot  praise  you  too  highly  for  what 
you  tried  to  do  in  collecting  my  ac¬ 
count. 


$10,000  rszssr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  ^<4%  irOHM  N°  ^ues  or 
Only  Jr  CftA  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Almost  a  year  ago  a  subscriber  ask¬ 
ed  our  help  in  securing  a  refund  from 
the  Flexo-O  Company  of  Montclair, 
New  Jersey.  This  refund  was  on  goods 


Name 
P.  O. 
Age  _ 


State 


Interested  in  Milk  Coolers 
or  Refrigerators  1 


T)  ECAUSE  of  the  general  shortage  of 
-^natural  ice  throughout  American 
Agriculturist  territory,  we  have  an¬ 
ticipated  the  demand  from  farm  sub¬ 
scribers  for  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  milk  coolers  and  household 
refrigerators. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  either  a 
milk  cooler  or  refrigerator,  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  have  accumulated  on 
this  subject  will  be  of  value  to  you. 
Upon  request  this  material  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  Sim¬ 
ply  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us. 


MAIL 

COUPON 


i  _ 


American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  R, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  complete  information  re- 
\  garding  the  various  types  of  milk  coolers,  re¬ 
frigeration  units  and  household  refrigerators. 


Name 


Post  Office . County. 


(260)  16 


American  Agriculturist,  April  2,  1932 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 


PRICES  on*^- 


You  can't  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to  win  this  year’s  Chick  Growing 
Contest. 


Order  Now — Insure  Prompt  Delivery 


PRICES  PREPAID 

25 

50 

100 

500 

W.,  Bf.,  Br.  Legs  ) 
Ancs.  Hvy.  Asstd.  ) 

$1.88  $3.50  $6.50  $31.25 

Bd.  W„  Bf.  Rocks  ) 
S.C.  Reds,  W.Wyd  ) 
W.  &  Bf.  Orps  ) 

2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

S.L.  Wyand.,  ) 

R.C.  Reds  ) 

W.  &  Blk.  Mins  ) 

2.38 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd. 

1.63 

3.00 

5.50 

26.25 

Light  Assorted _ 

1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


Box  132 

Members  Int’l.  & 


Lincoln,  Illinois 

Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 


Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

R. C,  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.50  30.00  55 

S. C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  . 6.00  27.50  50 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  McAiisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns..  .$6.00  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Rocks....  7.00  32.00  60 

S.C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed.  ..  6.00  27.50  .  50 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAiisterville,  Penna. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day  old  chicks  $7.-100;  $70-1000. 

2  &  3  week  old  chicks  $10-100;  4  &  6 
week  old  Pullets  30c  each.  8  &  10 
week  old  Pullets  50c  each.  All  chicks 
from  2  &  3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  Pa.,  Box  35 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  . . 6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  B.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McA LISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns..... . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.50  30.00  55 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  . . . . .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  McALISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  ,0°o/*  DceS  Gtreeranteed 


•s.  uiiouiai  iico. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  and  Barron.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

B.  Rocks.  W.  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 


Heavy  Mix  $6.00-100;  Light  Mix  $4.50-100.  Order  direct. 
NIEMONDS  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


RARY  PHIfK’S  — Blood  Tested.  Leghorns,  8c; 

1  v, x 1 1 V, ix ij  jjocks.  Reds.  Anconas.  Minorcas, 
10c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  12c;  Giants,  Brahmas.  14c 
in  thousand  lots.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Sent 
collect.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Start¬ 
ed  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS  mo  500  moo 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

S.C  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7  32.50  60 

L  Mix.,  $5.00-100;  H.  Mix.,  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery 
D.  A.  STIMELING,  R.D.  A.  McALISTERVI LLE.  PA. 


r’UIfVC  r  n  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $8;  Leghorns 
LfllLIViJ  L.U.D.  |g;  Heavy  Mixed  $7;  Light  $6; 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAiisterville  Pa. 

Grade  A,  6c;  Barred 
Rocks  7c.  Order  at  once 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


“riv.VIrc  Tlvnf  Hrnw  ”  Hd.  Rox-  Leghorns,  Reds, 
LniCKS  inai  urow.  Wyandottes.  Giants,  Cat¬ 
alog,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  O.  Cooley, Frenchtown, N.J. 


R.  C. 

BROWN 


Leghorns 


Baby  Chicks  Frost  proof.Heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  J-M.Chase,Bx.4,  Wallkill.N.Y. 


( Continued  from  Page  lij 

under  a  small  coal-burning  stove  (less 
than  50-inch  hover)  the  temperature 
should  be  increased  to  100  degrees 
when  there  is  sufficient  floor  space  for 
chicks  to  spread  out  away  from  the 
stove.  Teach  chicks  where  to  go  for 
warmth  by  confining  them  for  two  or 
three  nights  within  a  circle  of  inch- 
mesh  wire  about  18  inches  outside  the 
hover  rim.  After  this  they  may  have 
the  run  of  the  house  and  will  choose 
the  heat  zone  they  prefer. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  the  entire 
pen  warm.  A  wide  range  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  with  ample  heat  near  the  stove, 
encourages  exercise  and  benefits  the 
chicks.  Open  windows  in  the  front  of 
the  house  admit  direct  sunlight  and 
improve  ventilation,  keeping  the  litter 
dry  and  the  air  fresh.  Chicks  raised 
under  such  conditions  eat  more,  feather 
better,  develop  more  uniformly  and 
harden  off  with  less  trouble. 

Hover  temperature  may  be  reduced 
about  five  degrees  a  week.  If  chicks 
are  permitted  outdoors,  on  the  ground 
or  on  a  platform,  it  will  be  safer  to 
confine  them  near  the  entrance  until 
they  have  learned  how  to  get  Into  the 
house. 

It  is  well  to  visit  the  brooder  house 
at  least  once  during  the  evening  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  chicks  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  the  stove  has  sufficient 
coal  for  the  night. 

The  use  of  dim  lights  all  night  in 
the  brooder  house  helps  prevent  crowd¬ 
ing  and  permits  chicks  to  eat  and 
drink  whenever  they  desire. 

— LOCKE  JAMES. 


Help  Hens  Find  Food 

The  more  food  hens  eat,  the  more 
eggs  they  lay.  The  better  they  can  see 
their  food,  the  more  they  will  eat, 
therefore  feed  hoppers  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  hens  can  always  see 
the  food  and  can  eat  all  they  want. 
Place  the  feed  hoppers  with  one  end 
toward  the  window.  This  will  prevent 
one  side  of  the  feed  hopper  from  being 
shaded  and  will  increase  the  amount 
of  feeding  space  used  by  the  hens,  as 
they  usually  avoid  the  dark  side. 
Where  lights  are  used  in  the  poultry 
house,  the  feed  hoppers  should  be  plac¬ 
ed  so  that  the  light  shines  on  both 
sides  equally  well. 


Give  Chicks  Plenty  of  Space 

It  is  probable  that  over-crowding 
and  either  too  much  or  too  little  heat 
cause  more  loss  among  young  chicks 
than  any  other  one  condition.  As  a 
rule  it  is  suggested  that  from  200  to 
360  chicks  are  enough  for  a  10x12 
house.  A  rule  to  follow  is  to  allow  1 
square  foot  of  floor  space  to  each  3 
chicks.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  easier  to  over-crowd  in  a  small 
house  than  it  is  in  a  big  house. 

The  next  problem  is  to  weed  them 
out  and  give  them  more  space  as  they 
grow,  so  that  at  no  time  will  they  be 
crowded. 


Healthy  Chicks  Are  Active 

Healthy  chicks  are  active  chicks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  L.  M.  Hurd  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Department  of  Poultry  Husban¬ 
dry.  An  opportunity  for  range  should 
be  available  to  baby  chicks  after  they 
are  four  or  five  days  old.  Exercise  and 
direct  exposure  to  the  sun  are  help¬ 
ful  in  keeping  the  chicks  healthy.  If  a 
warm  hover  is  handy,  it  will  not  harm 
the  chicks  to  run  out  of  doors  in  cold 
or  wet  weather.  Chicks  that  have  an 
opportunity  to  range  are  less  liable  to 
develop  cannibalism,  which  is  often 
caused  by  overcrowded  houses,  and 
lack  of  something  to  do. 


Marked  improvement  in  the  size  of 
eggs  to  be  produced  later  can  be  made 
by  the  poultryman  who  selects  only 
eggs  of  suitable  size  for  incubation 
purposes. 


Send  for  Beautiful  Catalog  in  colors  showing 

W  olf* Certif  ied”Baby  Chick 


^  i  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  “Wolf-Certified"  Chicks,  All  pure  bred  flocks,  finest  blooas 
^  strains,  big  egg  producers  and  fast  growers.  Lots  of  vigor  and  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  on  our"  __ 
Jtility  and  Quality  grades  only.  Replace  in  7  days  at  one-half  the  regular  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths^ 
the  regular  price.  Order  from  this  Ad  and  $1.00  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance. 

Well’s  “A”  Standard  Utility  Grade  WolTs  44 AA"  Certified  Utility  Grade 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  j  ^  “ 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  )  $3.50 

Barred  Rocks,  While  and  Buff  Rocks  ) 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  >  4.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 6.25 


500 


1000 


$6.75  $33.50  $65.00 
7.75  38.50  75.00 


SO 


$4.50  $8.00  $39.00  $77.00 
5.50  10.00  49.00  97.00 

7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 


12.00  58.00  114.00 

For  lest  thin  50  add  one  cent.  Wolfs  “A”  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7.00  ger  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6.00  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  ** GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


*  *  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “ American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea— They  Lay— Breeders  rigidly  called 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord.N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  mice  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 
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CHICKS  6c  AND  UP 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed.... 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . . . 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bi.  .Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps. 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas,  Black  Giants  . — .  11.00 

Light  Mixed  . . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  . . . 

For  2c  Per  Chick  Extra  We  Will  Supply  20th  Century  Marvel  14  Day  Livability  Guaranteed  Chicks. 
$1.00  per  100  books  your  order — pay  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage  or  send  cash  in  full  and  we  pay  postage. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  giving  full  description.  20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  cnicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  to  be  delivered  the  week 
of  April  18-25,  May  2-9  at  $9.  per 
100,  $25.50  per  300  $42.  per  500.  $80 
per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Reds  Rocks 

Every  breeder  bloodtested  annually— minimum 
200  eggs  ROP  standard  size.  Hardy  northern 
stock,  low  mortality.  6500  layers.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  disease-free  chicks.  ALL  ONE  BEST 
grade — pedigreed,  trapnested.  Hatches  twice  weekly. 
Prices  attractive.  Beautiful  CATALOG.  Send  today. 
DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Box  A,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $6.00  $27.00  $50 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . .  6.50  30.00  55 

Barred  Rox  or  R.I.  Reds  . .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $5-100.  100%  live  del. 
P.P  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6  27.50  55 

tvred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  stock 
We  specialize  on  Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks,  Grade  A . , .  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spl.  Matings).  Grade  A  A  10.00  90.00 

Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid,  100%  Live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  iti 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

FROM  LARGE  TYPE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
BREEDERS,  DEPRESSION  PRICES,  LOWEST 
EVER  QUOTED,  $70.  PER  1000. 

J  uniata  Poultry  Farm ,  Box  9,Richiield,Pa. 


2,000,000  Chicks  Annually, 

40  Breeds,  bred  by  special¬ 
ists.  Greatest  BIG  eg? 
laying  strains.  Pedigree  bred.  Tested,  disease  free.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  five  14  days.  Post  paid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  every  week  all  vear.  EXTRA  QUALITY 
CHICKS  LOWEST  EVER  PRICED.  GET  OUR  GREAT 
$1000  PRIZE  OFFER.  Also,  DUCKLINGS.  BABY 
TURKEYS,  and  GOSLINGS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
and  MATURE  BREEDERS.  If  you  want  the  BEST  in 
your  community  try  Nabob’s.  Catalog  free. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  46,  Gambier,  O. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  6  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . .  7  32.50  60 


Light  Mixed  $5.00 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  ptrepaid. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 


S.C.  Eng.  Whites  Browns,  Anconas . 7c 

Barred  Rocks . 8'/2c;  Assorted  chicks  5c 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  No  money  down. 
100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


OSSEGE  CHICKS  ♦  GUARANTEED  LIVABILITY 

Get  the  money-making  facts  on  the  world’s  finest  egg-bred 
baby  chicks  with  14 -day  guaranteed  livability.  Also  get 
full  details  of  $500.00  cash  prize  contest.  Free  to  anyone. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  IN  COLORS 
J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY  Box  OTTAWA.  OHIO 


mg  SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


AVAi  New  Prices — Rocks.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Wyan- 
dottes  $8  per  100.  Leg.  &  Anconas  $8  per  100. 
*  H.  Mix  $7.  L.  Mix  $6.  Free  catalog  in  colors. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO. 
Box  A  New  Washington.  Ohio 


What  Price  Will  You  Pay  for  Chicks? 

We  can  hatch  250.000  weekly.  Postpaid  guaranteed 
arrival.  12  years  experience.  11  Hatcheries.  Custo¬ 
mers  43  states.  Catalog  free  showing  20  varieties. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY,  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS 

DON’T  TAKE  A 
CHANCE 


White  Wyandotte — Baby  Chicks 

Exclusively.  Bred  by  us  32  yrs.  Winners  N.Y.& 
Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  Type.  Heavy  Layers 
Large  Eggs.  Price  Reasonable.  Big  Catalog  Free 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95R, Mansfield, O. 


piJir'IZ  KITVFD C  Names  wanted.  2  to  20  names. 
LniLIV  DU  1  L1\J  gQ  cents  t0  $2.00  worth  chicks 
for  each  name  as  per  our  special  offer.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Mixed.  Write  for  special  offer  today. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PREMIUM  CHlCKSMoSMfc 

H  Mix.  $6-100.  Prepaid,  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  or  COD 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


BUY  the  goods  you  see  adver¬ 
tised  in  AMERIAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  in  preference  to  other 
brands.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
chances  with  other  merchandise  for 
you  know  goods  advertised  here  are 
as  represented.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  only  “ads”  of 
dependable  manufacturers  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

When  you  write  advertisers  be 
sure  to  say  “I  saw  you  ad  in 

AMERICAN 

Agriculturist 


$1.00  per  year 


April  9,  1932 
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Since  early  history,  a  true  shepherd  has  always  been  synonymous  with  all  that  is  kindly , 

good,  and  faithful  in  mankind. 
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When  Planting  Time  Comes 
Cut  Down  Your  Costs 


Save  Many  Days  of  Labor  with 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Planting  Equipment 

USE  the  speedy,  economical  Farmall, 
equipped  with  the  accurate  Farmall  4- 
Row  Planter  if  you’ve  got  big  acreages 
to  cover.  Its  24  to  46-acre-a-day  capacity  means 
a  lot  when  it  comes  to  making  up  delays  and 
cutting  planting  costs. 

If  you  use  horses,  the  McCormick -Deering 
"100  Series”  planters  will  give  you  the  utmost 
to  be  had  in  planting  perfection  and  efficiency. 
Both  the  Farmall  planter  and  the  "100  Series” 
planters  have  the  same  accurate  planting  me¬ 
chanism  offering  variable  drop;  flat*,  edge-,  or 
full-hill-drop  plates;  built-in  power  hill-drop 
for  bunch-drop  drilling;  and  many  other  time- 
tested  features  that  speed  up  the  work  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  accurate  planting. 

Pea-and-bean  attachments,  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ments,  and  planting  accessories  to  meet  special 
conditions  are  readily  obtainable.  Get  in  touch 
with  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  at  once 
and  have  him  demonstrate  these  planters  so 
you  can  make  your  own  comparisons. 


The  McCormick-Deering  ~Hp. 
102  Corn  Planter  will  plant 
com  any  way  you  want  it 
planted.  Has  a  3'Speed  seed 
plate  drive — 2,  3,  or  4  kernels 
to  a  hill  when  chec\-rowing. 
T^ine  seed-spacing  combina¬ 
tions  possible.  Also  ideal  for 
drilling  or  bunch-drop  drilling. 


McCormick-Deering 
No.  102  Corn  Planter 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So. Michigan Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


NO  “FISH  STORIES” 
HERE 


Advertisers  in  American 

AGRICULTURIST  know  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  tell  “fish  stories” 
about  the  products  they  sell.  Only 
advertisements  of  dependable  manu¬ 
facturers  are  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  here  and  only  reliable  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  take  pride  in  what 
they  make  and  sell  can  afford  to 
advertise  regularly.  Only  goods 
which  are  as  represented  can  be 
successfully  “spotlighted”  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  advertising 
policy  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  safeguards  your  dollars — 
mention  its  name  when  you  answer 
the  “ads.” 
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In  every  big  Fels-Naptha  bar,  you  get 
two  cleaners.  Not  "just  soap,”  but  soap 
and  naptha.  Not  just  help — but  extra 
help.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy  soap 
chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write  Fels  & 
Co.,  Dept.  1-4-9,  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


New  Tomato  Varieties  Win  Approval 


The  Marglobe  and.  Break  o’  Day,  two 
wilt-resistant  tomato  varieties  develop¬ 
ed  within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
won  the  approval  of  growers,  it  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1338-F, 
Tomatoes  as  a  Truck  Crop,  just  issued 
by  the  department. 

The  Marglobe  is  popular  with  can- 
ners.  Break  o’  Day  is  a  little  earlier 
than  Marglobe  and  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  generally  used  in  the  South,  par¬ 
ticularly  Florida.  It  is  excellent  for 
table  use. 

The  bulletin  indicates  that  the  Mar¬ 
globe  and  the  Gulf  State  Market  var¬ 
ieties  are  replacing  the  Acme  and 
Beauty  in  the  southern  growing  re¬ 
gions;  the  Marglobe  is  replacing  the 
Acme  and  the  Stone  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  region. 

Copies  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  1338-F 
may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Control 

The  best  control  for  Mexican  bean 
beetles  is  magnesium  arsenate  applied 
either  as  a  dust  or  a  spray.  The  first 
application  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  beetles  or  their  larvae  are  noticed 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 

When  applying  magnesium  arsenate 
as  a  sprav.  use  2  pounds  of  the  poison 
to  100  gallons  of  water,  or  1  ounce  to 
3  gallons  of  water.  Do  not  spray  when 
the  foliage  is  wet. 

When  used  as  a  dust,  mix  1  part  of 
magnesium  arsenate  to  3  parts  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  for  heavy  infestations,  or 
1  part  of  magnesium  arsenate  to  5 
parts  of  hydrated  lime  for  light  infes¬ 
tations. 

Both  dusts  and  sprays  must  be  di¬ 
rected  upwards  so  as  to  cover  the  un¬ 
der  sides  of  the  leaves.  Three  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  necessary.  Do  not  dust  or 
spray  after  the  first  pods  are  more 
than  one-half  inch  long.  After  the 
beans  have  been  picked,  thoroughly 
disc  the  field  and  plow  the  foliage  un¬ 
der  to  a  depth  of  at  least  4  inches.” 

— C.  H.  Nissley. 


“Snake  Head”  of  Beans 


that  is  full  of  organic 'matter  ought  to 
be  avoided.  Also,  planting  after  the 
egg-laying  period  is  over  may  be  of 
some  help.  You  will  find  good  para¬ 
graphs  on  this  subject  in  Hardenburg’s 
book  entitled,  “Bean  Culture”  (pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  Company,  60 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  $3.50). 

— PAUL  WORK. 


Soil  Types  and  Beet  Uniformity 

An  interesting  experiment  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Providence  Market 
Gardeners’  Association  of  Rhode  Island 
last  year.  Samples  of  Crosby’s  Egyp¬ 
tian  beet  seed  from  the  same  lot  were 
distributed  among  15  different  grow¬ 
ers.  The  object  was  to  find  out  if  there 
would  be  considerable  differences  in 
type  of  beets  from  the  same  lot  of  seed 
if  grown  on  different  soil  types.  When 
the  samples  grown  from  this  seed  by 
the  different  men  were  brought  in  to 
the  exhibit  rooms  of  the  Co-operative 
Market  it  was  found  that  there  were 
several  lots  that  were  considerably 
different  in  type  from  the  remaining 
lots.  There  was  more  uniformity  than 
some  growers  had  expected  and  less 
than  others  had  predicted.  After  due 
allowances  had  been  made  for  different 
factors,  this  seemed  to  show  that  the 
soil  type  may  have  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  beets.  Securing  seed  of  a 
good  strain  of  one  variety  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  growers  will  help  make  the  pro¬ 
duct  more  uniform  on  any  market. 


Lawn  Grass  Mixture 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
states  that  an  excellent  lawn  grass  can 
be  made  by  mixing  from  two  of  five 
parts  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  to  one 
part  of  red  top,  and  then  adding  a  lit¬ 
tle  white  clover,  about  1/16  of  one 
part,  to  the  mixture. 

If  you  prefer  buying  lawn  grass 
seed,  buy  a  good  mixture  put  out  by  a 
reliable  company  because  many  of  the 
cheaper  mixtures  on  the  market  con¬ 
tain  a  lot  of  chaff,  dirt,  and  weed  seed, 
not  to  mention  some  grasses  which  are 
not  suited  for  lawns.  Sow  in  early 
spring,  at  the  rate  of  V2  an  ounce  per 
square  yard  for  new  lawns,  or  of 
an  ounce  per  square  yard  for  old  lawns 
that  are  being  reseeded. 


The  term  snake  head  is  applied  to 
bean  plants  which  come  above  ground 
with  two  cotyledons  but  without  true 
leaves.  This  means  that  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  the  central  bud  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  plant  has  been  dstroyed.  They  are 
sometimes  called  the  bean  maggot.  It 
is  the  larvae  stage  of  a  fly  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  infesting  cabbage, 
radish,  onion  and  other  crops.  The 
damage  is  considerably  worse  in  cold, 
wet  springs  and  particularly  in  heavy 
soil.  No  satisfactory  control  method 
has  been  proposed.  In  the  heavier  soil, 
shallow  planting  is  desirable  to  facili¬ 
tate  quick  germination.  Heavy  soil 


Damping  Off 

What  causes  plants  which  we  grow  in 
flats  to  apparently  die  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  fall  over? 

This  is  a  disease  commonly  called 
“damping  off.”  It  is  caused  by  a  fun¬ 
gus  which  attacks  the  plants  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  To  control  it, 
do  not  water  the  plants  on  cloudy 
days  and  do  not  water  them  too  fre¬ 
quently.  If  possible,  stir  the  ground  a 
bit  soon  after  the  plants  are  watered 
so  that  the  soil  around  the  plants  will 
dry  off. 


ecWait  a  minute,  Joe,  an’  I’ll  play  yuh  an  accompaniment.” — Judge. 
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Can  Potato  Growers  Get  Better  Prices  ? 

The  Situation  and  How  It  May  Be  Helped 


MANY  recent  developments  make  it  desirable 
that  potato  growers  in  Ohio,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  possibilities 
of  greater  cooperative  effort  in  the  marketing  of 
locally  grown  potatoes. 

Most  potato  growers  have  noted  with  alarm  the 
apparent  decline  in  demand  for  “state”  potatoes. 
The  decline  in  acreage  in  the  above  mentioned 
states  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Few  grow¬ 
ers,  however,  realize  how  drastic  the  replacement  of 
local  potatoes  has  been. 

Competition  Getting  Heavier 

In  1925-26,  Maine  shipped  9500  carloads  of  pota¬ 
toes  into  New  York  State;  in  1929-30,  about  16,000 
carloads.  Idaho  shipped  in  35  carloads  in  1925-26  and 
456  carloads  in  1929-30.  Whereas  Long  Island  pota¬ 
toes  formerly  had  an  average  premium  of  28  cents 
per  bushel  over  Maine  potatoes  in  1925,  this  pre¬ 
mium  is  now  down  to  8  cents  a  bushel.  The  same  is 
true  of  western  New  York  potatoes.  In  1925,  Maine 
and  up-state  New  York  potatoes  sold  about  on  a  par. 
In  1930-31,  Maines  averaged  12  cents  per  bushel  over 
up-state  New_  Yorks. 

One  result  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
acreage  in  Maine  and  Idaho.  The  acreage  of  other 
vegetables  has  also  increased  decidely  in  these  states. 

The  early  states  have  likewise  been  displacing 
Ohio  and  New  York  potatoes  on  our  markets.  This 
has  apparently  been  profitable  since  potato  acreages 
in  the  south  have  increased  47  per  cent  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

Decline  in  Nearby  States 

Contrast  this  average  increase  in  acreage  of  47 
per  cent  in  the  south  and  55  per  cent  in  Maine  and 
Idaho  with  a  decrease  of  55  per  cent  in  New  Jersey, 
32  per  cent  in  New  York,  16  per  cent  in  Ohio,  and 
an  average  decrease  of  25  per  cent  for  this  northern 
group  of  states,  all  of  which  are  close  to  the  densest 
population  in  the  United  States. 

Why  has  this  great  development  taken  place  in 
distant  areas  and  why  are  the  states  most  strate¬ 
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gically  located  for  marketing  being  relegated  to  a 
secondary  position?  There  are  many  answers  to  the 
problem,  and  no  one  all-inclusive  solution  of  the 
problem.  Probably  Maine,  Idaho  and  the  southern 
states  have  been  supplying  consumers  with  potatoes 
of  such  quality  and  grade  as  the  best  class  of  con¬ 
sumer  has  demanded  and  been  willing  to  pay  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  potato  growers  in  Ohio,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  seem  to  have 
been  working  on  the  theory  that  since  they  are  so 
close  to  the  large  centers  of  population,  they  can  sell 
any  kind  of  a  potato — good,  bad  or  indifferent, — at 
a  good  price. 

Why  Nearby  Potatoes  are  Poor 

Growers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  nearby  states  are  close  to  market  and 
even  when  rail  facilities  alone  were  available,  they 
could  sell  practically  any  kind  of  a  potato — at  a 
price  to  be  sure — but  nevertheless  they  could  sell 
them.  Grading  practices  in  these  states  have  always 
left  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
consumers  to  get  a  steady  supply  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  or  Ohio  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  result  has  been  that  potatoes  from  these 
states  have  gradually  been  forced  to  take  lower  and 
lower  prices  because  they  are  purchased  largely  by 
the  poorer  and  less  discriminating  classes.  A  small 
number  of  growers  in  these  states  do  grade  their 
potatoes  well,  but  their  volume  is  relatively  so  small 
as  to  make  little  impression  in  the  market  and 
sometimes  brings  little  more  than  ungraded  pota¬ 
toes.  This  situation  was  bad  enough  before  the 
motor-truck  became  so  widely  used.  Now  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  worse.  In  the  raii-served  sections,  most  of 
the  grading  is  done  by  private  dealers  or  coopera¬ 
tives  and  some  measure  of  uniformity  is  attainable, 
since  sales  by  telegraph  cannot  otherwise  be  con¬ 
summated. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  decline  in  potato  and 
vegetable  acreage  has  been  less  in  the  rail-served 
sections  than  in  those  served  by  trucks.  This  might 


seem  to  indicate  that  the  motor-truck  is  at  fault. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  motor-truck  has  merely 
made  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  grading  practices 
on  a  wider  scale  that  were  already  in  vogue  when 
rail  service  alone  was  available.  Before  the  motor¬ 
truck  was  available,  these  states  had  to  ship  by  rail 
and  go  through  the  same  costly  marketing  pro¬ 
cesses  as  the  distant  shippers,  viz.,  country  buyer, 
railroad,  city  wholesaler,  city  jobber,  city  retailer 
and  finally,  city  consumer.  These  costly  links  limited 
the  outlet  for  our  products,  particularly  those  of  the 
lower  grades.  The  truck  has  greatly  changed  this 
situation  and  seems  to  offer  a  remarkable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  potato  industry  in 
New  York  and  its  neighboring  states.  For  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  in  New  York  the  truck  operator  does 
pay  the  grower  more  for  his  potatoes,  grapes,  etc., 
than  any  other  buyer,  and  furthermore,  permits  of 
the  sale  of  lower  grades  that  formerly  could  not 
leave  the  farm  at  all. 

Income  Decides  Quality  Purchased 

Families  with  small  incomes  do  not  use  large 
quantities  of  vegetables.  Neither  are  they  likely  to 
buy  many  high  quality  goods.  If,  as  seems  likely, 
city  wages  are  cut  some  20  per  cent,  it  seems  logi¬ 
cal  to  believe  that  the  demand  for  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  products  may  be  somewhat  curtailed.  If  prices 
do  decline  further,  it  seems  probable  that  such  dis¬ 
tant  states  as  Maine,  Idaho,  Florida,  and  Texas  will 
have  to  restrict  their  shipments  somewhat  since,  (1) 
the  quality  market  will  shrink  and,  (2)  freight  rates 
and  handling  charges  will  probably  not  shrink. 

Can  Sell  all  Grades 

Right  here,  I  should  like  to  point  out  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  serious  error  in  the  generally  accepted 
theory  that  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  nearby  farmers  should  ship  only  first-class  pro¬ 
duce  to  market.  This  is  good  philosophy  for  Idaho 
and  Maine  growers  who  cannot  afford  to  ship  low- 
grade  stuff  because  the  price  is  usually  not  enough 
to  pay  freight.  Nearby  growers  are  in  an  entirely 

( Continued  on  Page  9) 


How  to  Control  Coccidiosis 

A  Serious  Chick  Disease  That  Causes  Heavy  Dosses  Every  Year 


DURING  the  year  1931,  chicks  were  examined 
at  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at 
Cornell  from  258  New  York  State  flocks.  Any 
birds  younger  than  three  months  were  called 
chicks;  when  older  than  that  they  were  classed  as 
adult  stock.  Of  these  older  birds,  2,752  were  exam¬ 
ined  from  566  flocks. 

Among  the  chick  flocks,  29,  or  11  per  cent,  were 
found  to  have  acute  or  “caecal”  coccidiosis,  and  22, 
or  8  per  cent,  had  the  chronic  or  duodenal  type  of 
coccidiosis.  In  the  adult  flocks,  190,  or  22  per  cent, 
showed  the  duodenal  type  of  coccidiosis. 

Sick  poultry  comes  to  the  Veterinary  Laboratory 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  probably  gives  a 
rather  accurate  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  coccidiosis 
in  New  York  State.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  essentially 
different  in  other  eastern  states  where  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  is  an  important  enterprise  on  many  farms. 

Only  Pullorum  disease  (Bacillary 
white  diarrhea)  in  young  chicks,  and 
tape-worms  in  mature  stock  were  found 
more  often  than  coccidiosis,  being  found 
in  54  and  25  per  cent  of  the  birds,  re¬ 
spectively. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
coccidiosis,  and  perhaps  our  readers  are 
tired  of  seeing  the  word.  I  know  some 
of  them  are  tired  of  trying  to  say  it.  I 
think  we  will  have  to  find  a  new  name 
for  it,  one  that  is  easier  to  pronounce. 

The  nearest  one  man  could  get  to  it  at  a 
poultry  extension  meeting  was  “cock¬ 
eyed  doses.”  The  only  justification  for 
still  another  discussion  is  that  there 
seems  still  to  be  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  regarding  it.  There  always  will  be 
until  the  research  men  give  us  the  so¬ 
lution  to  the  last  remaining  problem.  In 
the  meantime,  a  summary  of  the  known 
facts  should  help  us  to  avoid  or  control 
it  at  least  partially. 

There  are  two  types  of  coccidiosis,  the 
acute  or  “caecal”  and  the  chronic  or 
duodenal.  The  caecal  type  is  localized  in 
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the  caeca  and  is  usually  found  only  in  chicks.  The 
duodenal  type  is  localized  in  the  duodenum  or  upper 
loop  of  the  intestine  and  is  foufid  mostly  in  older 
stock,  but  also  in  chicks  to  quite  an  extent,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  above. 

There  is  apparently  no  relationship  between  the 
two  types.  Because  chicks  have  had  the  acute  form, 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  will  have  the 
chronic  form,  nor  does  the  appearance  of  the 
chronic  form  in  a  flock  mean  that  the  birds  have 
had  the  acute  form  previously.  It  is  possible  for  the 
same  bird  to  have  both  forms,  and  this  quite  fre¬ 
quently  happens. 

We  are  often  asked,  “Do  unsanitary  conditions, 
dampness,  exposure,  and  low  vitality  cause  the  dis¬ 


ease?”  They  surely  seem  to,  for  it  is  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  that  we  usually  see  the  trouble  at  its  worst. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  “no,  they  do  not  cause  or  initiate  the  trouble, 
but  they  do  encourage  it  after  it  is  once  started.” 
We  might  ask,  “Do  clean  and  sanitary  conditions, 
dryness,  good  housing,  and  high  natural  vigor  pre¬ 
vent  the  trouble?”  And  again  the  answer  must  be, 
“Not  in  all  cases,  but  they  help  mightily.” 

To  illustrate  the  situation,  let  us  forget  the  chicks 
for  a  moment  and  suppose  that  a  desert  area,  which 
has  been  rainless  and  desolate  for  centuries,  sudden¬ 
ly,  through  some  freak  of  the  weather,  receives  a 
full  season  of  abundant  rainfall.  Do  you  not  im- 
^  agine  that  around  the  edges  and  for  perhaps  sev¬ 
eral  miles  inland  there  would  grow  up  a  carpet  of 
vegetation  from  the  seeds  that  had  been  blown 
there  by  the  wind  from  the  surrounding  country 
and  carried  by  the  birds  and  animals? 
As  long  as  there  was  no  moisture  they 
remained  dormant,  perhaps  for  many 
years.  Did  the  rain  “cause”  the  vege¬ 
tation?  Well,  perhaps,  but  it  did  not 
cause  it  where  there  were  no  seeds.  Did 
the  previous  dry  condition  prevent  the 
vegetation?  Absolutely.  The  seeds,  which 
are  the  direct  “cause”  of  the  vegetation 
were  there,  but  they  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  without  the  moisture. 

Coccidiosis  is  like  that.  The  direct 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  a  very  small  or¬ 
ganism  that  can  be  dormant  in  the  soil 
or  on  the  brooder  house  floor  for  long 
periods  of  time.  We  do  not  known  how 
long,  but  certainly  for  more  than  a  year. 
It  can  then  become  infective  when  warm 
and  moist  conditions  prevail.  This  organ¬ 
ism  is  called  a  coccidium,  hence  the 
name  of  the  disease.  It  is  somewhat 
like  the  bacteria  which  are  responsible 
for  many  diseases,  only  bacteria  are 
plants;  they  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  while  coccidia  are  in  the  animal 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


HOW  TO  TELL  AILING  CHICKS 

NO  CURE  FOR  WHITE  DIARRHEA  -  MILK  HELPS  CONTROL  COCCIDIOSIS 
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Too  Many  Milk  Marketing  Plans 

UJ  ORD  save  us  from  our  friends  and  our 
jL^would-be  friends”  should  be  the  prayer  of 
every  dairyman  in  these  discouraging  days. 
In  the  multitude  of  counselors  and  would-be  ad¬ 
visers  on  the  present  dairy  problem  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  confusion.  What  is  the  farmer  going  to 
do  when  he  attends  a  meeting  and  is  mentally 
hauled  back  and  forth  among  dozens  of  advisers, 
each  with  a  different  plan  or  scheme,  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  put  forward  as  an  absolute  cure-all  for  the 
present  deplorable  milk  marketing  situation  ? 

A  good  example  of  what  dairymen  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  in  the  way  of  foolish  advice  was  what 
took  place  at  a  large  meeting  of  Delaware  County 
farmers  a  week  or  so  ago.  So  many  different 
plans  were  urged  at  this  meeting  by  the  different 
speakers  that  it  was  no  wonder  many  of  the 
farmers  went  home  more  confused,  disgusted, 
and  discouraged  than  ever. 

One  speaker  reviewed  the  distressing  market 
situation  and  then  said  that  the  Rutland  Plan 
would  cure  all  the  troubles.  Another,  representing 
an  independent  milk  dealer,  claimed  that  these 
independents  never  cut  prices,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  was  for  farmer  representatives  to  go 
to  the  dealers  and  demand  better  milk  prices. 
The  Susquehanna  Plan  was  another  scheme  em¬ 
phasized  as  the  road  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
poor  markets,  while  still  another  speaker  wanted 
dairymen  to  pin  all  their  faith  on  a  local  scheme 
known  as  the  Delaware  County  Plan. 

In  addition,  of  course,  to  all  of  these  new  pro¬ 
posals,  there  are  the  Sheffield  Producers’  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
plans  which,  after  all,  have  the  benefit  of  some 
experience  in  milk  marketing  back  of  them. 

Now,  this  publication  is  far  from  casting  any 
reflection  upon  the  sincere  and  earnest  men  who 
are  advocating  some  of  these  new  milk  marketing 
plans.  We  must  state,  however,  that  none  of  these 
proposals  are  backed  by  any  experience.  Many, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  have  a  large  number  of  fea¬ 
tures  which  would  be  utterly  impractical  if  put 
into  operation.  Most  of  them  require  membership 
fees.  All  of  them  require  that  nearly  even^  dairy¬ 
man  join  before  they  can  be  effective.  And  if 
farmers  will  not  join  an  older,  experienced  or¬ 
ganization  like  the  Dairymen’s  League,  which  has 
had  at  least  some  success  and  a  lot  of  experience, 
it  seems  foolish  to  think  that  any  large  number 
could  be  rallied  around  any  new  scheme.  , 

All  this  confusion  of  leadership,  all  these  new, 
untried  plans,  all  this  arguing  over  details  while 
Rome  burns,  is  a  striking  example  of  what  now 
ails  the  dairy  industry  and  has  ailed  it  for  years. 


To  add  to  the  confusion  there  is  the  reported 
action  of  at  least  one  of  the  big  dealers  who,  it  is 
alleged,  is  threatening  its  patrons  with  the  loss 
of  their  market  if  they  take  any  active  part  in 
trying  to  build  a  more  satisfactory  organization. 

The  milk  dealers  should  worry!  As  long  as 
farmers  can  be  kept  divided  so  bitterly  as  they 
seem  to  be  now,  the  dealer  has  little  to  fear. 

Some  time,  and  we  hope  that  time  comes  be¬ 
fore  dairymen  are  utterly  ruined,  they  will  see  the 
necessity  of  one  practical,  efficient  organization 
where  division  and  animosity  will  be  subordinate 
to  the  necessity  of  working  together  to  save  their 
business. 


Snow  Removal  and  the  Dirt 
Road  Farmer 

“We  have  purchased  a  new  snow  plow  for  our 
town.  Money  has  been  appropriated  for  snow  re¬ 
moval,  but  now  our  town  board  has  forbidden  the 
commissioner  from  using  it  on  the  dirt  roads.  I 
happen  to  live  on  one  of  these  dirt  roads  where 
there  is  half  a  mile  of  road  that  has  been  blocked 
with  snow  for  14  days.” — J.  W. 

THIS  man  has  expressed  a  problem  common 
to  thousands  of  farmers  living  on  dirt  roads. 
Not  only  are  these  farmers  obliged  to  pay 
for  something  they  do  not  get,  but  in  helping  to 
pay  for  snow  removal  on  the  hard  roads,  they 
actually,  in  many  cases,  are  increasing  their  own 
difficulties.  When  the  snow  is  removed  it  is  often 
shoved  into  great  drifts  in  the  mouth  of  the  dirt 
road  where  it  opens  on  to  the  main  highway,  so 
that  the  traveler  often  finds  his  biggest  and  hard¬ 
est  drifts  at  this  junction. 

P'urther  than  this,  snow  removal  on  the  main 
roads  usually  spoils  the  sleighing.  The  dirt  road 
farmer,  however,  is  obliged  to  use  sleighs  on  his 
own  road,  only  to  find  bare  ground  when  he 
reaches  the  main  highway. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  difficult.  The 
town  boards  and  the  road  commissioners  are  not 
always  to  be  blamed,  for  funds  are  always  short, 
and  after  removing  the  snow  from  the  main  high¬ 
ways,  there  is  nothing  left  to  open  the  dirt  roads. 

If,  however,  the  farmers  living  on  the  dirt 
roads — and  these  farmers  almost  always  are  in 
a  majority,  would  attend  the  town  meetings  and 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  election  of  local 
officials,  a  somewhat  different  story  might  be 
told.  For  example,  we  see  no  reason  why  snow  re¬ 
moval  taxes  should  not  be  assessed  wholly  against 
the  people  receiving  the  service — that  is,  on  those 
who  live  upon  the  hard  roads.  Why  allow  your¬ 
selves  to  be  taxed  for  something  you  do  not  get? 
You  will  be,  though,  until  you  attend  town  meet¬ 
ings  and  assert  your  rights. 

There  are  a  lot  of  dirt  roads  that  are  main 
roads,  and  if  enough  of  you  voters  insist  upon  it, 
your  town  board  will  be  obliged  to  divide  the 
money  for  snow  removal  and  other  highway  pur¬ 
poses,  so  that  you  get  more  of  it.  Sometimes  a 
visit  by  a  committee  of  dirt  road  farmers  to  your 
town  board  or  to  your  highway  commissioner, 
bringing  your  problem  to  their  attention,  helps  to 
get  more  attention  and  service. 

Of  course,  the  final  answer  to  this  whole  dirt 
road  problem  is  to  stop,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
spending  so  much  money  on  expensive  state 
roads  and  divert  at  least  a  part  of  this  money  to 
building  permanent  roads  to  replace  the  dirt 
ones. 

Look  Out  for  Weed  Seeds 

HERE  seems  to  be  an  increased  tendency  to 
buy  seed  locally  from  neighbors,  particularly 
clover  seed,  seed  corn,  and  seed  oats.  In 
many  respects  this  is  a  commendable  practice. 
This  seed,  being  locally  grown,  will  be  more  likely 
to  stand  the  rigors  of  our  climate.  Economically, 
buying  home-grown  seed  is  a  good  practice,  also, 
because  it  patronizes  a  local  or  home  industry;  it 
helps  your  neighbors. 

But  a  word  of  caution  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  using  these  home-grown  seeds.  For  example, 
A.  L.  Bibbins,  manager  of  the  Seed  Department 
of  the  G.  L.  F.,  brings  an  interesting  experience 
to  our  attention,  emphasizing  the  need  of  watch¬ 
ing  out  for  weed  seeds  in  local  grown  seed.  Mr. 


Bibbins  says,  “We  have  obtained  over  a  hundred 
samples  of  the  seed  that  is  offered  for  sale,  and 
tested  it  in  our  own  laboratories ;  we  have 
checked,  in  many  instances,  with  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  are  positive  in  our  opinion 
that  the  purchasing  farmer  will  suffer  a  loss  that 
will  be  extended  over  several  years,  largely  due 
to  the  weed  seeds  present  in  the  home-grown 
seed.” 

A  survey  of  the  weed-seed  problem,  recently 
conducted,  shows  that  weed  seeds  cost  the  New 
York  farmer  about  $3  per  acre  per  year,  due  to 
the  loss  of  fertility,  moisture,  anl  cultivation. 

Our  advice  is,  continue  to  buy  the  home-grown 
seed,  but  by  all  means  make  sure,  first,  of  its  ger¬ 
mination  power,  and,  second,  that  it  is  free  from 
weeds.  Simple  germination  tests  will  answer  the 
first  question,  and  a  good  magnifying  glass  or 
small  microscope  will  soon  show  you  whether  the 
seed  you  wish  to  buy  contains  too  many  weeds 
or  not. 

Farmers  having  seed  for  sale  can  soon  build  a 
reputation  for  a  high-class,  quality  product  if 
they  make  sure  that  every  pound  that  is  sold  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  weeds,  by  special  ma- 
’chinery,  and  has  the  germination  power  sufficient 
to  grow  a  strong  plant. 

Some  Spring  Jobs 

HAT  you  are  able  to  do  in  the  fields  dur¬ 
ing  April  and  May  will  largely  determine 
your  success  or  failure  for  the  whole  year. 
Seed  time  is  a  gruelling  time,  with  long  hours 
and  hard  work,  and  with  the  necessity  of  making 
every  hour  count.  Planning  and  preparation  for 
this  period  will  make  a  lot  of  difference. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  farmers  make  definite 
plans  for  the  season’s  work.  A  few  evenings 
spent  in  figuring  up  the  acreage  you  will  plant 
to  the  different  crops,  the  approximate  amount 
of  work  that  must  be  done  to  get  those  crops 
into  the  ground,  an  estimate  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  seeds  and  fertilizers, vou  will  need,  and 
the  early  purchase  of  these  supplies  are  all  jobs 
in  the  way  of  planning  that  you  can  do  before¬ 
hand  that  will  help  greatly  when  you  are  ready 
to  drive  into  the  field.  It  is  good  business  to  farm 
less  acres  this  year  but  to  farm  better  the  lesser 
number.  Let  the  poorer  land  take  care  of  itself. 

How  are  the  horses?  Are  they  ready  for  a 
hard  spring’s  work?  You  have  rightly  fed  them 
less  during  the  winter  and  they  probably  have 
not  had  any  too  much  exercise.  Therefore  they 
are  soft.  They  need  heavier  feeding  now  and  all 
the  exercise  you  can  give  them.  Their  feet  should 
be  looked  over  and  properly  shod,  and  by  all 
means  be  sure  that  every  horse  has  a  collar  that 
fits.  Galls  and  collar  sores  do  much  to  hold  up  the 
work,  as  well  as  cause  suffering  to  the  horse. 

By  this  time,  of  course,  your  machinery  has 
been  inspected,  oiled  up,  and  the  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  made.  It  is  discouraging  to  get  into  the  field 
on  a  bright  spring  morning  all  ready  for  business, 
and  then  have  to  spend  most  of  that  morning  tin¬ 
kering  with  a  machine  or  going  to  town  after  a 
new  part  before  you  can  proceed  with  your  work. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OME  people  have  a  queer  sense  of  humor, 
don’t  they?  Here  are  some  of  my  friend, 
Curry  Weatherby’s,  ideas  of  jokes.  See  if  they 
“ring  the  bell”  with  you. 

The  day  before  she  was  to  be  married  the  old  ne¬ 
gro  servant  came  to  her  mistress  and  intrusted  her 
savings  to  her  keeping. 

“Why  should  I  keep  it?  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  get  married,”  said  the  mistress. 

“So  I  is,  Missus,  but  do  you  s’pose  I’d  keep  all  dis 
money  in  de  house  wid  dat  strange  nigger?” 

*  *  * 

Once  upon  a  time  an  enterprising  poultryman 
crossed  his  hens  with  parrots,  to  save  time.  He  used 
to  spend  much  time  hunting  the  eggs,  but  now  the 
hens  walk  up  to  him  and  say,  “Hank,  I  just  laid  an 
egg.  Go  get  it.” 

*  *  * 

A  certain  country  minister  posted  this  notice  on 
the  church  door: 

“Brother  Smith  departed  for  Heaven  at  4:30 
A.  M.” 

The  next  day  he  found  written  below — “Heaven, 
9 :00  A.  M.  Smith  not  in  yet.  Great  anxiety.” 
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Should  T ax  Exempt  Citizens  Dominate  ? 

In  Some  Towns  Over  Half  the  Voters  Pay  No  Taxes 


By  F.  E.  ROBERTSON 


IN  connection  with  the  current  dis¬ 
cussions  and  more  or  less  sincere  ef¬ 
forts  to  find  a  way  more  fairly  to 
equalize  the  tax  load,  there  are  some 
phrases  of  the  existing  situation  that 
should  be  given  early  attention.  I  have 
in  mind,  particularly,  that  large  group 
of  enfranchised  citizens  who  enjoy  all 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our 
country  but  who  are  practically  tax 
free,  especially  with  respect  to  prop¬ 
erty  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  local 
government. 

In  my  town  there  are  1,007  registered 
voters  of  whom  54.2  per  cent  pay  no 
taxes— school  district,  town,  county, 
nor  State.  When,  after  a  brief  prelim¬ 
inary  study,  I  first  became  aware  of 
this  situation  in  my  home  town,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  compared  all  of  the 
towns  in  the  county  in  this  respect  and 
by  soliciting  the  data  from  our  county 
treasurer  have  prepared  the  following 
table'  to  illustrate  briefly  the  general 
situation.  In  those  towns  within  which 
the  larger  villages  are  included,  the 
percentage  of -non-taxpayers  is  natur¬ 
ally  higher. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  (1932) 


%  of 

No. 

voters  in 

Registered 

No. 

excess  of 

Town 

Voters 

Taxp’rs. 

Taxp’rs. 

Acadia  . 

.  3834 

2175 

40.9 

Butler  . 

927 

458 

50. 

Galen  . 

.  2499 

1063 

57.4 

Huron  . 

.  964 

779 

17.6 

Lyons  . . 

.  3403 

1356 

60.1 

Macedon  . 

.  1438 

595 

58.6 

Marion  . 

.  1283 

567 

55.7 

Ontario  ... 

.  1622 

764 

52.2 

Palmyra  . 

.  2635 

1120 

57.5 

Rose  . — . 

1301 

634 

51.2 

Savannah 

1007 

465 

54.2 

Sodus  . 

.  3380 

1906 

43.2 

Walworth 

.  1193 

530 

55.6 

Williamson  ....  1964 

1342 

31.6 

Wolcott  ... 

.  2033 

935 

54.0 

Total 

.  29,483 

14,689 

50.1 

It  will 

be  noted  that  Wayne  County 

is  quite  typically  an  up-State  agricul¬ 
tural  county  where  the  percentage  of 
farm  property  owners  is  relatively  high 
and  there  are  no  large  cities.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  situation  in  many  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State  would  be  much  worse 
in  respect  to  the  mal-distribution  of 
taxable  and  tax-free  citizens.  When 
more  than  half  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  Wayne  County  are  lawfully  entitled 
to  all  of  the  privileges  of  its  common¬ 
wealth,  but  contribute  nothing  toward 
the  maintenance  of  this  commonwealth, 
then  we  have  a  situation  that  is  unfair 
and  one  that  could  become  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  Should  this  non-paying  class 
suddenly  become  conscious  of  their  vot¬ 
ing  strength,  they  could,  under  existing 
laws,  vote  such  public  obligation — im¬ 
provements,  unemployment,  insurance, 
etc.,  as  they  saw  fit  and  the  burden 
of  paying  the  bills  would  not  fall  on 
them.  The  non-taxpaying  group  com¬ 
bined  with  those  who  pay  only  very 
nominal  taxes  could  at  any  time  con¬ 
trol  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
and  levy  taxes  against  the  taxable 
property. 

Representation  Without  Taxation 

This  majority  of  non-taxpaying  citi¬ 
zens  enjoy  all  of  the  privileges  of  the 
community  in  which  they  choose  to 
dwell,  including  free  schools  for  their 
children,  good  roads,  public  charities 
when  actually  needed,  and  every  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  commonwealth  af¬ 
fords  to  any  of  its  citizens.  They  con¬ 
tribute  little  or  nothing  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  local  government, 
but  they  are  eligible  to  hold  public  of¬ 
fice  at  public  expense  if  elected.  Most 
of  them  own  automobiles  of  sorts  and 
thus  indirectly  do  pay  a  gasoline  and 
auto  license  tax,  but  aside  from  this 
they  are  very  largely  tax-free. 

One  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
property  jointly  owned  by  husband  and 
wife  would  be  counted  as  one  taxable 
item,  in  the  above  table,  although  there 
fitight  be  two  or  more  in  the  family 
eligible  to  vote.  In  this  respect  the  fig¬ 
ures  should  be  modified  to  some  degree, 
but  the  number  who  own  no  property 
*hd  pay  no  taxes,  although  exercising 
all  the  rights  to  vote  public  expendi¬ 
tures,  is  dangerously  large. 

This  leads  up  to  the  question  of  what 


to  do  with  this  class  to  make  them  ap¬ 
preciate  the  full  responsibilities  of  their 
privileges  of  being  citizens.  Manifestly 
they  should  share  the  burden  of  main¬ 
taining  the  commonwealth — the  schools, 
roads,  public  charities,  county,  and 
state  governments.  Having  no  property 
in  the  sense  of  real  estate,  many  of 
them  no  permanent  residence,  they 
should  be  taxed  in  other  ways,  as,  for 
example,  a  general  poll  or  franchise 
tax,  labor  income  tax,  or  both.  When 
gainfully  employed,  they  take  money 
out  of  one  community  and  may  spend 
it  in  some  distant  state,  but  when  with¬ 
out  employment  they  frequently  be¬ 
come  public  charges  in  the  community 
in  which  they  happen  to  reside.  This 
class  certainly  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  as  tax-free  citizens  while 
lawfully  qualified  to  vote  public  ex¬ 
penditures. 

In  this  there  is  a  field  for  careful 
study  to  the  end  that  every  citizen, 
whether  man  or  woman,  shall  pay,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  or  her  ability,  something 


Editor’s  Note — Which  would  you 
choose  to  he — a  farm,  wife  of  today  or 
one  of  twenty-five  years  ago  ?  What 
are  the  chances  for  happiness  on  the 
farm  today,  compared  with  those  when 
mother  started  housekeeping?  This  is 
the  question  which  we  asked  some  time 
ago  and  here  is  what  women,  actually 
living  on  farms,  have  to  say  concerning 
the  outlook  for  the  farm  bride  of  1932 
as  compared  with  the  outlook  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago. 

*  *  * 

Prefers  Modern  Conveniences 

WOULD  I  prefer  being  a  young  farm 
wife  of  today  or  one  of  mother’s 
day?  In  other  words,  would  I  prefer 
my  modern  car  or  the  old  top  buggy 
of  mother’s  day?  Would  I  prefer  to 
walk  when  water  runs?  Would  I  pre¬ 
fer  my  electric  washer  or  the  old  tub 
and  scrubboard?  Would  I  prefer  my 
hours  of  recreation  and  leisure  or 
mother’s  crowded  hours  of  hard  work? 
Would  my  husband  prefer  running 
water  to  his  dairy’s  drinking  cups,  or 
hours  of  back-breaking  pumping  at  the 
barnyard  pump?  Would  he  prefer  a 
few  hours  of  tractor  riding  or  days  of 
walking  behind  a  plow  ?  In  short,  would 
we,  the  farmers  and  farm  wives  of  to- 


toward  the  support  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 


Questions  the  Farmer  Ask 

With  all  the  agitation  for  farm  re¬ 
lief  and  better  prices  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  filling  the  papers,  we  sometimes 
wonder  how  sincere  the  different  fac¬ 
tions  really  are. 

Are  the  consumers  willing  to  assume 
their  share  of  increased  return  to  the 
producers?  For  if  there  is  to  be  such 
an  increase  some  of  it  must  come  from 
an  increase  in  the  price  they  pay  for 
these  products. 

Are  the  milk  dealers,  who  are  now 
receiving  three  times  as  much  for  get¬ 
ting  the  milk  to  the  consumer  as  the 
farmers  get  for  producing  it,  willing  to 
assume  their  share  of  the  burden?  For 
some  of  the  increased  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must  come  from  that  source.  Can 
'the  cooperatives  handle  this  produce 
more  efficiently  than  the  dealers  and 
return  to  their  members  a  larger  share 


day,  be  willing  to  exchange  our  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  our  hours  of  leisure, 
for  the  inconveniences  and  hours  of 
drudgery  of  our  parents  ?  The  answer 
is  most  emphatically,  No!  For  rural 
electrification  is  bringing  “farm  relief” 
to  the  farm  and  farm  homes  of  today. 

Electrical  appliances  mean  cheaper 
operating  costs,  less  attention,  elim¬ 
inate  hired  help,  reduce  fire  hazards, 
increase  production,  and  result  in  more 
convenient,  healthier  and  happier  farm 
homes.  Electric  irons  have  taken  the 
toil  out  of  ironing  for  the  farm  women. 
Electrical  servants  bring  today’s 
mothers  out  of  the  kitchen.  These  ser¬ 
vants  never  grow  tired,  or  ask  for  a 
day  off.  They  are  safe,  always  willing, 
dependable.  They  are  the  life-savers  of 
today’s  farm  men  and  women. 

Many  of  our  mothers  would  be  living 
today  if  they  had  enjoyed  half  of  the 
modern  conveniences  of  today.  Let  the 
years  come,  today’s  farm  women  will 
retain  their  youth,  their  health  and 
happiness  due  to  labor  savers,  free 
clinics,  beauty  and  health  talks  and 
aids. 

Today  farming  is  a  business.  It  re¬ 
quires,  the  same  as  any  business,  train¬ 
ing,  brains,  foresight,  and  financial 
backing.  State  colleges  offer  training 


of  the  proceeds?  It’s  up  to  them  to 
show  the  way. 

Can  the  unorganized  producers  create 
an  organization  that  will  be  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  those  already  established 
and  to  do  this  must  they  build  another 
system  of  plants  to  handle  their  pro¬ 
ducts  when  there  are  already  two  in 
nearly  every  community  where  one 
should  suffice? 

Are  the  grocers  and  other  business 
men  going  to  demand  our  products  in¬ 
stead  of  those  from  other  sources  at 
an  increased  price  to  us  and  lesser 
profits  to  themselves? 

Are  the  politicians,  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  towns  and  counties  will¬ 
ing  to  work  for  economy  and  take  their 
reductions  in  salaries  commensurate 
with  the  decreased  cost  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  in  order  that  taxes  may  be  low¬ 
ered?  For  some  of  the  burden  must  be 
lifted  that  way. 

We  hear  much  about  cooperation 
among  farmers.  We  would  like  to  know 
definitely  how  these  other  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  groups  stand  on  this  cooperative 
principle. — C.  R.  L. 


in  agriculture,  and  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  financially  are  not  able  to  at¬ 
tend  these  colleges,  there  are  home 
study  courses,  the  talks  of  farm  and 
kitchen  experts  in  the  farm  papers  and 
on  the  radio.  The  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
4-H  both  tend  to  improve  and  encour¬ 
age  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
home-making. 

As  for  financial  backing,  there  are 
plenty  of  individuals,  banks  and  espec¬ 
ially  the  land  banks,  ready  to  stand 
back  of  today’s  farm  men  and  women 
who  desire  to  make  good  in  that  great¬ 
est  of  all  professions — farming. 

What  is  the  future  outlook  for  young 
women  on  the  farm  today?  I’d  say  it 
was  as  boundless  as  ambition  or  cour¬ 
age — as  boundless  as  the  wide  open 
spaces  of  farm  life  itself. — Mrs.  E.B.F. 

*  *  * 

It  Is  Spirit  That  Counts 

N  considering  this  question,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  young  people 
of  today  are  a  different  product  from 
those  of  a  generation  ago,  and  what  af¬ 
forded  happiness  to  mothers  of  that 
time  would  possess  no  appeal  to  our 
modern  civilization.  The  great  strides 
that  have  been  constantly  made  have 
not  left  the  younger  generation  in  the 
rear;  impossible  then  to  expect  them, 
with  their  superior  advantages — edu¬ 
cation  not  the  least— to  settle  down 
without  looking  toward  greater 
achievements  ahead,  and  much  on  the 
farm  today  tends  in  that  direction  in 
spite  of  the  great  depression  that  has 
cast  its  shadow  over  all  civilization. 

Facing  the  realities  of  life,  enjoying 
the  somber  as  well  as  the  gayer  duties 
that  fall  upon  all  home-makers  with 
far  less  equipment  than  the  modern 
farmer’s  wife  has  at  present,  our 
grandmothers  on  the  farm  were  a 
happy  company,  for  a  contented  mind 
is  a  continual  feast.  Modern  inventions 
were  not  known,  but  spinning,  weaving 
and  making  clothes  for  the  family  by 
hand  sewing  did  not  detract  from  per¬ 
sonal  enjoyment,  but  rather  gave  great 
happiness  to  the  toiling,  self-sacrificing 
mother  whose  love  made  all  labor 
sweet.  The  spirit  of  the  individual  is 
the  great  asset  that  counts  when  bur¬ 
dens  are  to  be  lifted  and  responsibilities 
are  to  be  borne — such  lives  are  a  bene¬ 
diction  to  their  homes  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Are  such  qualities  to  be  found  in  our 
young  womanhood  of  today?  We  be¬ 
lieve  they  are.  Our  modern  woman  has 
far  better  equipment;  we  believe  she  is 
just  as  loyal,  just  as  lovingly  devoted 
to  home  and  family  interests,  just  as 
willing  to  toil  and  add  to  the  home 
budget,  and  therefore,  finds  her  life 
greatly  enriched.  Fewer  children  in  the 
home,  clothes  bought  ready  to  wear, 
books  and  music  plentiful,  and  the 
ever-blessed  out-of-doors,  the  fresh  gar¬ 
den  vegetables,  the  flowers,  that  lend 
their  beauty  and  their-  fragrance,  all 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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tjlSong  Q/’the  Lazy  Feogjie 


MY  neighbor’s  started  out 
to  fix  a  brooder  house  to 
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Jt'S'  "  keeps  some  money  in 

pants.  I’ll  fool  that  neighbor  just  a  bit,  he  figgers  out  that  I  have  quit,  if  O 

he  can  make  those  chickens  pay,  why,  so  can  I,  and  so  today  I’ll  git  some  jl 

J  chicks,  so  that  my  wife  won’t  have  to  waste  away  her  life  in  idleness,  but  S) 

put  in  licks  a-takin’  care  of  them  there  chicks  !  ^ 


raise  his  chicks,  he  starts 
them  early  in  the  spring  and  js 
keeps  them  warm  and  every-  j) 
thing  and  then,  b  y  next  o 
Thanksgiving  day  those  early  i 
chicks  are  sure  to  pay.  Well,  S) 
all  the  boys  down  at  the  k 
store  say  chicks  don’t  pay 
you  any  more,  the  price  of  Q\ 
eggs  is  gone  to  pot  and  X 
broiler  prices  ain’t  so  hot,  so  (? 
let’s  not  raise  no  chicks  this  «. 
year,  let’s  wait  till  prices  git  )) 
in  gear.  I  told  my  neighbor  r$ 
that  and  he  just  answered, 
“Well,  that  just  suits  me,  S) 
I’ll  git  a  couple  hundred  k 
more,  but  next  November 
don’t  be  sore,  I’m  playin’  cn 
this  here  game  to  win,  and  X 
you’ll  be  outside  lookin’  in.”  (P 
Now  after  what  my  neigh-  ». 
bor  said  I  wonder  just  what’s  j) 
in  his  head,  when  other  folks  r? 
tell  tales  of  woe  why  he  just  k 
grins  and  says,  “Let’s  go !”  S) 
Well,  I’ll  admit  he  makes  it  k 
pay,  doggone  his  old  hide 
anyway.  He  puts  his  money 
in  the  bank  and  alius  has  X 
gas  in  his  tank,  he  plans  his  (P 
farming  in  advance  and  A 

his  j) 


Would  You  Be  A  Farm  Wife  Now  or  Long  Ago  ? 
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NO  POLE-VAULTER 
F  1  COULD 


; 


k/  • 


JUMP  IT 


CHARLES  H.  CLARK  of  Geneseo, 
Livingston  Co.,  New  York,  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  fine  crop  of  silage  corn 
last  year.  It  grew  faster  and  higher 
than  the  other  crops  in  his  section. 
Some  pole-vaulters  can  jump  14  ft. 
high  but  they  couldn’t  get  over  some 
of  that  corn.  It  was  15  feet  high. 
Mr.  Clark  says  the  kind  of  fertilizer 
he  used  made  all  the  difference.  He 
writes:  "In  1930  I  used  Agrico  for 
the  first  time  with  such  fine  results 
that  this  year  I  used  nothing  else. 
My  corn  this  year  is  yielding  better 
than  25  tons  per  acre.  Some  of  the 
corn  measured  15  feet  high  and  I 
couldn’t  reach  the  ears  from  the 
ground.  The  results  were  so  good 
that  now  I’m  using  Agrico  on  my 


Mr.  L.  A.  Johnson, 
holding  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Clark,  to  show  the 
height  of  silage  corn 
grown  with  AGRICO. 


wheat  this  fail.” 

So  much  for  corn.  Walter  Miller  of 
Williamstown,  Oswego  Co.,  one  of  New 
York’s  leading  certified  seed  growers,  used 
AGRICO  for  Potatoes  on  20  of  his  110 
acres.  He  writes:  “I  wish  now  I’d  used 


Agrico  on  all  my  crop.  Under  identical  conditions  and  by  careful  measure 
Agrico  outyielded  a  competing  brand  by 
100  bushels  an  acre.”  What  AGRICO 
did  for  these  men  it  can  do  for  you. 

But  you  must  give  it  a  chance.  Try 
AGRICO  on  at  least  part  of  your  crop 
this  year  and  then  compare  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  results.  Remember  there  is  a 
brand  of  AGRICO  especially  made  for 
each  crop. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ILAquautyA# 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  FERTILIZER  with  the  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 


FREES  CATALOG 

Our  1932  Spring  Catalog  describes 
all  the  best  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Grape 
Vines,  and  Strawberry  Plants;  also 
Evergreens  and  other  Ornamentals. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and 
our  prices — lowest  in  many  years. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc., 
Box  60  Berlin,  Maryland 


Learn  how  to  save  time  and  labor  plowing, 
seeding,  cultivating,  spraying,  field  mowing, 
etc.  with  the  AlhPurpose 

BOLENS  Tractors 

Eight  poweriul  models — 22  attachments  all  inter¬ 
changeable — simple  tool  control,  power  turn,  high 
plant  clearance — boy  or  girl  can  operate — thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
GILSON  BOLENS  MFC.  CO-  Port  Washington,  Wis.  II)  catalog. 
134  Park  St. 


Name - 

Address _ . 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

To  get  our  Products  more  -widely  distributed,  knowing 
that  they  will  make  good,  producing  repeat  orders, 
we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES,  2  yr.  4-5  ft.  Baldwin,  Cortland.  De¬ 
licious,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh  Red.  Rome  Beauty, 
Spy,  Wealthy  at  15c. 

PEAR  TREES,  2  years.  Bartlett.  Clapps  Favorite, 
Sheldon,  Seckel,  4-5  ft.  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  Barge  Montmorency,  2  yr.  4-5  ft.  15c 

PEACH  TREES,  2-314  ft.  Carman,  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  South  Haven.  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  VIKING,  New,  red,  early,  heavy  yi elder,  excellent 
uuality,  disease-resistant  Raspberry,  $1.50. 

Premier  (extra  early)  100  Strawberry  plants,  $1.00. 

Concord  Grapes,  2  yr.  No.  I  —  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-3  ft.  $1.00. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper,  2-3  ft.  $1.25. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c  Spirea  Van  Houttei.  25c. 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

These  Bargains  are  GOOD  UNTIL  THE  23rd.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you 
more  about  our  products.  Products  that  you  can  plant 
with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES, 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

APPLETON  BROS..  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


'yy^A.A.’s  Western 

V/"'  New  York 

fer  Farm  and 

Home  Talk 

M.  C.  Burritt 


Hopes  and  Fears  of  Another 
Year 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 

IT  is  Easter  Sunday  and  spring  is  in 
the  air!  The  high,  warm  sun  is  rapid¬ 
ly  driving  off  the  snow,  though  big 
piles  still  remain  along  the  highways 
and  fences.  It  won’t  be  long  now  be¬ 
fore  the  bare  earth  will  be  steaming 

with  the  smells  of 
new  life.  And  this 
magic  stuff  will 
soon  make  most 
farmers  forgetful 
of  the  hard  blows, 
discourage¬ 
ments,  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  past 
years.  So,  in  spite 
of  past  losses,  and 
j  with  hope  and 
faith  that  outruns 
reason,  we  shall 
begin  to  buy  seeds 
and  fertilizer  and 
spray  materials  and  to  prepare  the 
land  for  planting.  Of  course,  the  fin¬ 
ancial  wounds  of  some  of  us  will  place 
limits  on  what  we  can,  do,  and  wounds 
of  the  spirit,  in  the  form  of  defeats  of 
hopes  and  expectations  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  utter  loss,  will  discour¬ 
age  or  eliminate  an  all  too  large  a 
number.  But  the  great  majority  will 
carry  on.  For  all  there  will  be  pro¬ 
blems  and  decisions  to  make. 

There  is  no  use  kidding  ourselves 
that  prices  will  be  higher.  They  may 
be,  of  course,  especially  for  particular 
crops.  But  generally  all  the  evidence 
points  to  low  price  levels.  In  the  main 
we  must  increase  our  margin  between 
expense  and  income  by  economies  in 
purchasing  and  efficiency  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Low  costs  and  high  individual 
yields  will  count  as  never  before.  While 
the  costs  of  distribution  remain  inordi¬ 
nately  high,  we  do  not  yet  have  the 
organization  to  improve  this  situation 
though  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  that  direction.  Fortunately  we  do 
have  the  organization  for  economical 
and  efficient  purchasing  of  supplies. 


Shall  We  Borrow  to  Plant  Crops? 

One  of  the  first  and  most  difficult 
problems  many  farmers  will  face  is 
whether  or  not  to  go  in  debt  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  labor  and  if  so  to  what  ex¬ 
tent.  Some  will  have  the  question  ans¬ 
wered  for  them  because  they  will  be 
unable  to  borrow.  But  others  must 
answer  the  question  themselves.  In  de¬ 
ciding  one  should  remember  that  over¬ 
heads  such  as  interest  and  taxes  as 
well  as  wages  for  himself  depend  on 
business.  Idle  farms  pay  no  bills.  On 
the  contrary,  they  accumulate  them. 
Even  though  the  margin  between  in¬ 
come  and  expenses  be  inadequate  for 
profit,  it  may  help  to  pay  these  over¬ 
heads  and  some  wages.  These  must  be 
paid.  The  alternative  is  accumulating 
expense  which  may  result  in  loss  of 
property  and  perhaps  unemployment. 
Enterprises  which  pay  overheads  and 
small  wages  may  be  worth  while  this 
year.  Profits  cannot  be  a  measure  of 
decision  in  all  cases  under  present  con¬ 
ditions. 

How  much  one  might  safely  borrow 
must  depend  in  part  on  how  much  one 
is  already  in  debt.  I  believe  that  a  far¬ 
mer  should  be  extremely  careful  how 
he  piles  up  more  debt,  thus  increasing 
his  total.  Borrowing  will  be  risky  this 
season.  But  if  one’s  credit  is  relatively 
good  the  risk  is  not  so  great  for  one 
season  and  he  may  wisely  borrow  to 
keep  his  plant  in  full  operation.  Banks 
and  the  normal  lending  agencies  will 
be  very  conservative  on  loans  and  will 
enforce  the  above  policy  on  would-be 
borrowers  of  them.  But  there  will  be 
much  credit,  extended  by  firms  selling 
supplies  as  a  necessary  condition  to 
selling.  This  credit  may  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  entail  restrictive  condi¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  farmers  should 
use  their  banks  and  the  new  intermedi¬ 
ate  credit  agencies  wherever  this  is 
possible. 

Wages  of  labor  will  be  materially 
lower.  Men  are  being  hired  by  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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STAN  LEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  non- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  <h-i 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed  *P-L*UU 

SMALL  CAN  pint) 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- ♦ - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,  I’m  not  ^ 

dead,  but  what 
if  that  stuff? 


let's  Oet  him  on 


STRAWBERRY 

PRGFITQ  Assured  with  our  cer- 
1  not  1 1  o  tiffed,  strong,  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug  plants  at  these 
bargain  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prompt  shipment,  order  direct 
or  write 


PREMIER  . $.25 

Blakemore  . 25 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  . 25 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma  . 25 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt 

Lunton  or  Gandy  . 25 

CHESAPEAKE  _ 

Champion  E.  B.  .  .. 
MASTODON  E.  B. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  BOX  7, 


s  for 

free 

catalog. 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

$.25 

$.70 

$1.75 

$3  50 

$16.25 

.  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3  00 

13.75 

.  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.  .25 

.75 

2.00 

4.00 

18.00 

.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.  .30 

.85 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

.  .35 

.85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

.  .50 

1.30 

3.75 

7.00 

30.00 

SALISBURY,  MD. 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 
»■  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
r  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 

'  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
V  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
»  '  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Deirt  C,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Luscious  Strawberries 


FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 


Set  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

SO  Premier  Best  Early 
SO  Big  Joe  Best  Midseason 
60  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
60  Mastodon  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.60  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.60  or  100  of  each  $4.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  So.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


Ribbon9  *  RASPBERRY 

World’s  Largest  Black  Cap 

New,  early,  fruit  twice  usual  size.  Enormously  pro¬ 
ductive.  Hardy.  Strong  tips.  $1.00  for  five;  $2-00  tor 
dozen  postpaid.  Send  for  Catalog  FREE.  49th  year. 

FRAGARI A  NURSERIES.  Box  241,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


MASTODON 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY. 
Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  col' 
tivation.  75  hu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  win 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red. 
Mammouth,  Alsilte,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed  anu 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  A  SONS,  BOX  85.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


CERTIFIED  POTATOES 

State  inspected,  no  disease  count,  white  Smooth  KuraK 

big  yielders;  tuber  unit  strain.  Rath  Bros.,Pittsford,N.T. 


SELECTED  CORN  fXtnco“e£ 
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ULPHATE  of  Ammonia  of¬ 
fers  American  farmers  a  real 
opportunity  to  make  money 
this  year — even  if  farm  prices 
stay  down. 

Sulphate  enables  you  to 
raise  cheaper  crops.  Use  it 
liberally  to  produce  the  high 
yields  that  cost  less,  and  make 
more  money. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  contains  25%  Ammonia 
guaranteed  (equivalent  to 
20.56%  Nitrogen).  It  is  made 
in  America — for  American 
farmers,  and  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  100-  or  200-lb.  bags. 

There’s  still  time  to  give 
your  crops  the  nitrogen  they 
need.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
American-made  Sulphate. 

Company 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


.  *"V 

a  V  NITROGEN 

the  GROWTH  ELEMENT. 
essential  to  growing  crops 
as  sunshine  and  rain. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
month  for  from  $25.  to  $30.  per  month 
with  board.  Twenty-five  cents  an  hour 
without  board  is  the  prevailing  day 
wage.  Yearly  wages  which  have  been 
$800.  and  $900.  per  year  have  become 
$500.  and  $600.  with  men  glad  to  get 
these  wages. 

Must  Not  Sacrifice  Quality 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  reduced 
costs  at  prelciit  price  levels  incomes 
are  likely  to  be  reduced  proportionate¬ 
ly  more  than  expenses.  We  must  plan 
accordingly.  A  conservative  attitude  is 
almost  compulsory. 

I  believe  that  the  only  exception  that 
may  be  made  to  this  rule  is  likely  to 
affect  the  quality  of  the  production.  I 
question  whether  the  saving  of  spray 
material,  for  example,  is  good  econ¬ 
omy.  There  will  always  be  a  demand 
and  a  sale  for  quality  products.  Wholly 
aside  from  the  depression,  New  York 
is  suffering  severely  from  quality  com¬ 
petition  from  other  states  which  has 
lost  us  some  markets  already  and  will 
lose  us  more  unless  we  meet  it.  An  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  poor  quality  pro¬ 
duce  may  result  in  no  sale  for  some  of 
it.  But  the  cost  of  obtaining  quality 
must  be  reasonable. 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Spray  Thoroughly 

Attention  of  orchardists  has  been 
frequently  drawn  to  the  necessity  of 
careful  application  of  spray  materials 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 
One  method  of  applying  spray  which 
has  given  good  results  with  an  outfit 
carrying  two  nozzles,  is  for  one  man 
to  stay  on  the  ground  and  the  other 
one  to  stay  on  the  rig.  The  man  on 
the  ground  sprays  the  inside  of  the 
tree  first  in  order  to  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  walk  under  a  dripping  tree. 
This  man  sprays  well  up  through  the 
tree  to  coat  the  under  surfaces  while 
the  man  on  the  tower  sprays  down¬ 
ward  in  order  to  coat  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaves. 

Conditions  are  rarely  such  that  the 
air  is  completely  still  which  adds  to 
the  difficulties  of  spraying.  In  spray¬ 
ing  against  the  wind,  spray  Is  direct¬ 
ed  through  the  trees  and  then  the  wind 
will  to  some  extent  bring  the  spray 
back  through  the  trees  to  cover  the 
other  sides  of  the  leaves.  If  trees  are 
sprayed  only  with  the  wind,  the  sides 
of  the  leaves  away  from  the  wind  will 
not  be  thoroughly  covered. 

When  there  is  practically  no  wind 
some  follow  the  practice  of  spraying 
one  side  of  the  tree  at  a  time  and  then 
return  to  spray  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tree.  It  pays  to  stop  once  in  a 
while  to  examine  trees  that  have  been 
sprayed  to  see  how  thoroughly  they 
have  been  covered. 


Yellow  Foliage 

Has  yellow  foliage  any  significance  in 
determining  whether  or  not  orchards 
have  sufficient  nitrogen  available? 

Yes.  A  yellow  or  light  green  foliage 
is  an  indication  that  a  tree  is  not  get¬ 
ting  enough  nitrogen.  Particularly 
where  orchards  are  in  sod,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  add  some  readily 
available  nitrogen  carrier  in  the  spring 
about  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  break. 

Suckers  Good  Scion  Wood 

Are  the  suckers  which  frequently  start 
on  apple  trees,  where  they  have  been 
pruned,  satisfactory  to  use  as  scions  for 
grafting? 

Suckers  are  really  no  different  than 
any  branches  except  that  they  have 
grown  more  rapidly.  They  can  be  used 
for  scions,  in  fact,  they  make  excellent 
scion  wood  and  if  the  sucker  starts 
out  at  a  point  where  a  limb  seems  to 
be  necessary  it  can  be  pruned  and 
trained  into  a  limb  and,  in  time,  will 
bear  fruit. 


The  new  growth  in  a  mature  apple 
tree  requires  about  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  a  year. 
About  one-third  of  this  is  used  in  the 
fruit  and  the  rest  is  needed  for  leaves 
and  shoot  growth. 


!  EVER? BAG;! 

'  Aar  a TAG  ,  I 
!  showing 

PURITY  i 
and  , 
GERMINATION 
TEST  ^ 


DIBBLE’S 


TESTED  SEED  CORN 

Northern  grown  from  hand  selected  ears.  Screened,  Re¬ 
cleaned  and  Graded.  Average  Germination  95%  to  98% 

“The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable” 

G01DEN  GLOW  CORNELL  11 

IMPROVED  LEAMING  MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 

BIG  RED  DENT  WHITE  CAP  DENT 

EARLY  YELLOW  DENT 

$1.50  per  bu. 

MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  SURE  CROP 
WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES 

$1.75  per  bu. 

25  cents  less  per  bu.— 4  bushels  or  more. 
ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  GRASS,  SEEDS, 
OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  SEED  POTATOES 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

Buy  Direct — Save  Money 

Catalog,  Samples  for  testing,  Complete  Price  List 
— FREE.  Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C 

Send  Catalog,  Samples  of  Corn  and  Price  List. 

Name  . 

P.  0 . 

State  . . 


I©5j 


Hnward  or  Dunlap — Large  fresh  vigorous  plants.  1000- 
llu  "  al  u  $6 .50  postpaid.  H.  A.  Spencer.  Furnace, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.Benning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


OIL  EMULSION 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 

—  with  and  without  arsenical 


BORDEAUX  DUST 


in 


of  LEAD 

For  growing  season  application,  ji*m 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR,  used  in  the 
form  and  manner  recommended  by  TM 
General  Chemical  Company,  combines  * 
SAFETY  and  POTENCY  in  keeping  the 
upper  hand  of  fungous  diseases  —  whether 
brown  rot  on  peaches,  late  scab  infection 
on  apples,  or  other  virulent  threats  to  crop 
profits.  Each  year  sees  more  and  more 
“DRITOMIC”  used.  It  is  the  preeminent 
sulphur  spray  for  growing  period  application. 

*  /  i  The  logical  spray  schedule  calls  for 
keeping  the  fruit  and  foliage  covered  with 
a  combination  of  ORCHARD  BRAND 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD  and  DRITOMIC 
SULPHUR  during  the  early  season,  and 
with  late  applications  of  “DRITOMIC”  as 
necessary.  *  *  *  You  will  want  to 
write  NOW  for  your  copy  of 


1932  “Cash  Crops’ 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 
— Buffalo,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  1932  “Cash  Crops” 

Name . . — • 

Address . - . . . . — — 
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Days  and 
Acres  are 

RISK  enough 


. . .  don't  take  a  chance 
on  fertilizer,  too.  Stand 
safe  with  V-C,  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  you  KNOW 
to  be  dependable . 

V-C  FERTILIZER  has  got  to  be 
reliable — you  can  count  on  that! 
Its  ingredients  must  be  as  they’re 
stated,  its  analysis  has  got  to 
be  true,  its  mechanical  condition 
must  be  exactly  right,  its  weight 
has  got  to  be  full.  Nothing  less 
would  be  good  enough  for  V-C 
or  the  friendly  old  company  that 
makes  this  dependable  fertilizer. 

Cut  your  risk  on  days  and  acres 
— make  sure  about  your  fertilizer — 
use  V-C! 

FERTILIZERS 

V irginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Sales  offices  in  seventeen  cities 
Dealers  at  all  distribution  points 

A  lifetime  of  experience  guides  the  careful 
making  of  V-C  fertilizers,  and  years  of 
laboratory  research  constantly  open  new 
ways  for  making  them  better.  Accuracy 
comes  first  in  V-C’s  39  modern  factories — 
but  service,  yours  for  the  asking,  comes  next 
in  V-C’s  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Richmond 
and  among  V-C’s  representatives  everywhere. 


With  the  A .  A . 

Dairyman 


Observations  of  a  Cow  Tester 


By  George  Dawes 


“\A/HAT  do  1  &et  out  this  testin£ 

VV  if  I  join  an  association?” 

Just  what  you  put  into  it.  If  you  join 
an  association  and  the  tester  visits 
your  farm  once  a  month,  tests  your 
cows,  makes  out  your  herd  book,  and 
then  departs  without  your  having  had 
some  conference  with  him,  you  get  very 
little.  And,  further,  if  you  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  your  herd  book  and  forget 
that  you  have  one,  you  get  nothing  and 
the  money  invested  is  wasted,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned. 

The  tester  should  be  a  man  not  only 
of  technical  training  but  of  broad  read¬ 
ing  and  considerable  dairy  experience. 
Otherwise,  he  cannot  give  good  advice 
in  the  feedng  and  management  of  your 
cows. 

Records  Should  Be  Studied 

I  now  look  back  to  my  work  as  a 
tester  and  I  well  remember  the  men 
who  got  the  most  out  of  the  C.  T.  A. 
work.  They  were  men  who  never  failed 
to  engage  me  in  conversation  some  time 
during  my  stay  with  them,  and  never 
failed  to  study  their  herd  books. 

When  I  was  in  Wisconsin  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  a  group  of  farm  mem¬ 
bers  living  close  together,  and  when¬ 
ever  I  was  at  one  of  the  farms  the  four 
members  would  get  together  and  we 
would  have  a  round  table  conference 
and  discuss  very  phase  of  the  dairy 
business.  Every  one  of  them  would  tell 
of  valuable  methods  and  worthwhile  ex¬ 
periences  that  were  of  mutual  benefit. 

Cows  Must  Have  Raw  Materials 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  correct 
feeding  I  will  cite  three  examples  taken 
from  my  memorandum.  I  went  to  the 
farm  of  one  man  who  kept  cows  but 
was  no  dairyman.  He  had  a  fresh  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  that  gave  13  pounds  of  milk 
a  day.  I  found  that  the  total  nutrients 
he  was  feeding  her  would  provide  her 
bodily  maintenance  and  about  9  pounds 
of  milk  per  day.  I  told  him  when  I 
came  again  that  that  would  be  about 
all  his  cow  would  give  unless  he  fed 
differently.  The  following  month  the 
cow  gave  9.5  pounds  for  the  day.  This 
man’s  butterfat  cost  him  56  cents  per 
pound;  he  sold  it  for  48  cents.  He 
claimed  there  was  no  money  in  the 
“cow  game”  and  I  was  forced  to  agree 
with  him. 

Another  man  who  had  some  magnif¬ 
icent  cows  fed  a  well  balanced  ration 
but  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  too  ex¬ 
travagant  if  he  gave  a  proper  amount 
for  high  production.  He  was  a  meager 
feeder.  His  butterfat  cost  him  28  cents 
per  pound.  He  sold  it  for  48  cents.  This 
man  believed  there  was  “a  little  in 
the  dairy  business.” 

A  third  man,  always  at  the  round 
table  conference,  not  only  fed  a  well 
balanced  ration  but  fed  it  in  proper 
amounts.  His  butterfat  cost  him  20 
cents  per  pound  and  was  sold  for  48 
cents.  This  man  knew  there  was  “some 
money  in  the  dairy  business.” 

We  find  that  there  are  a  great  many 
instances  where  the  feed  could  be  prof¬ 


itably  increased  10  per  cent.  It  would 
give  25  per  cent  more  value  above  feed 
costs. 

Many  people  think  that  one  or  two 
butterfat  tests  are  sufficient — believing 
if  a  cow  makes  a  certain  test  today  she 
will  always  make  about  the  same  test. 
But  this  is  a  great  error. 

A  cow  tests  above  her  average  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  her 
lactation.  During  the  second  month  she 
will  be  below  her  average.  After  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  she  will  be  making  about 
her  average  tests  and  will  test  higher 
again  as  she  is  drying  off. 

Cows  Vary  in  Butterfat  Test 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  cow  to 
be  from  one  to  two  per  cent  lower  in 
test  the  second  month  than  the  first 
month  of  her  lactation,  and  high  test¬ 
ing  cows  may  vary  much  more  thaji 
that. 

Cows  will  vary  more  between  milk¬ 
ings  than  they  will  from  month  to 
month.  The  milker  may  make  a  cow 
vary  in  her  tests  by  not  milking  clean. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  many 
people,  seeing  their  cows  vary  consid¬ 
erably  in  their  tests  are  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  tester  is  not 
doing  his  work  right.  I  have  seen  a 
few  cows  that  would  make  a  very  uni¬ 
form  test  during  their  entire  lactation 
period,  but  such  cows  are  the  excep¬ 
tions,  not  the  rule. 

Many  people  think  their  cows  are  low 
in  butterfat  when  on  pasture,  thinking 
the  green  grass  causes  it.  They  forget, 
however,  that  feed  influences  the  but¬ 
terfat  content  very  little  or  not  at  all. 
As  I  have  mentioned  above,  one  must 
look  for  low  tests  the  second  and  third 
months  of  their  lactation.  And  during 
July  and  August  cows  are  usually  low 
in  test  because  of  the  hot  weather  and 
flies. 

Cows  Pay  for  Comfort 

Comfort  and  contentment,  kind  hand¬ 
ling,  tend  to  make  a  cow  produce  more 
milk  with  a  higher  fat  content.  Any 
condition  that  makes  a  cow  uncomfort¬ 
able  or  discontented  tends  to  lower 
production  in  both  milk  and  fat.  This 
is  true  whether  it  is  a  cold  storm,  hot 
weather  and  flies,  a  milk  stool,  or  the 
toe  of  the  milker’s  shoe.  No  dairyman 
ever  kicked  a  cow  unthout  losing 
money. 

Testing  your  cows  and  having  their 
records  adds  value  to  your  herd.  This 
is  just  as  true  of  your  grade  cows  as 
it  is  of  a  purebred  cow.  Any  man  with 
good  judgment  will  pay  more  for  a  cow 
if  he  can  be  shown  what  the  cow  can 
do,  or  has  done,  in  milk  and  fat  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  C.  T.  A.  work  is  looked  upon  as 
of  so  much  importance  in  Wisconsin 
that  sales  are  held  for  grade  cows  with 
C.  T.  A.  records,  like  the  sales  for  pure¬ 
bred  cows,  and  these  cows  will  invar¬ 
iably  sell  considerably  above  the  prices 
that  can  be  obtained  for  cows  without 
records. 


Wife — Believe  me,  I’ll  put  a  stop  to  his  sleep-walking ! — Judge. 
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Exclusive  features 
plus 

lowest  prices 
in  years 


With  a  Unadilla  you  get  exclusive 
patented  advantages  designed  for 
endurance  of  silo,  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  to  yourself.  Here  are  but 
a  few: 

1  A  door  front  ladder,  safe  and  easy  to 
x  use  that  conies  without  extra  cost. 

n  A  continuous  opening  of  doors  at  sil- 
"  age  level.  Doors  that  shut  tight  as  a 
drum  yet  open  and  slide  up  easily. 

-2  The  facility  to  tighten  or  loosen  hoops 
in  one  place— at  the  door  front— at  your 
ready  built  ladder. 

/f.  Easy  and  lower  cost  of  erection. 

C  Staves  of  rigidly  inspected,  seasoned 
spruce  or  Oregon  fir  and  25%  more 
hoops  than  in  the  average  silo. 

Write  today  for  catalog, 
prices  and  our  extra  dis¬ 
count  offer  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 

Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in 
open  territory 

UNADILLA 
SILOS 


There's  only 


to 

cean 


I  he  new  Burrell  Mouth-Piece  is  a 
single  piece  of  solid  rubber — only  one 
piece  to  clean,  and  nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  A  single-tube  system — easier  to 
milk  with  and  easier  to  clean.  Ask 
any  Burrell  user!  Single  and  double 
units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Cherry-BurrellCorp..  27  Albany  St.  .Little  Falls, N.Y. 


BUrrell 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


TREAT  GALLS 

While  Horse  Works 

Cuts,  galls,  boils,  open  sores — get  after 
them  with  good  old  Absorbine's  won¬ 
derful  healing  help.  It  brings  quick  re¬ 
lief  from  lameness  caused 
by  strain  or  sprain.  Never 
blisters,  never  removes  hair 
— horse  can  work  during 
treatment.  Economical. 

Little  goes  far.  Large  bot¬ 
tle,  $2.50.  Any  druggist. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


*.'RSV  • 

use  ABSORBING 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
415  Lexington  A  ve..  New  York  City 
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Can  Potato  Growers  Get  Better  Prices? 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 


different  position.  Transportation  costs 
are  low  enough  to  permit  the  shipment 
of  seconds,  thirds  and  even  culls,  and 
still  return  some  net  income  to  the 
grower.  New  York  state  growers  should 
certainly  raise  all  of  the  first-class  pro¬ 
duce  possible,  but  it  is  not  merely  in¬ 
come  on  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes  that  is 
important  to  the  farmer.  The  total  net 
income  he  receives  for  all  of  his  potato 
crop  is  a  far  more  important  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be 
recognized  clearly  that  the  market  for 
the  highest  quality  produce  is  limited, 
just  as  is  the  market  for  Packard  or 
Lincoln  cars.  A  goodly  proportion  of 
city  dwellers  cannot  buy  U.  S.  No.  1 
potatoes  simply  because  their  income 
is  insufficient.  They  can  and  will  buy 
produce  of  lower  quality,  such  as  U.  S. 
No.  2’s  and  No.  3’s  or  even  culls.  If 
anyone  is  to  supply  this  demand,  surely 
it  should  be  those  growers  who  are  lo¬ 
cated  closest  to  these  consumers  geo¬ 
graphically,  so  that  costs  of  transpor¬ 
tation  may  absorb  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  the  retail  price. 

The  motor-truck  operator  has  been  a 
life  saver  in  this  respect.  He  often 
goes  directly  -to  the  farm  and  buys  the 
potatoes,  then  by-passes  the  railroad, 
the  country  buyer,  the  city  wholesaler 
and  the  city  jobber,  and  goes  directly 
to  the  retailer  or  even  the  consumer. 

The  trucker,  with  little  or  no  over¬ 
head,  can  often  save  from  15  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  usual  costs  of  distribution. 
Part  of  this  he  keeps,  part  of  it  he 
passes  back  to  the  farmer  in  relatively 
higher  prices,  and  part  of  it  he  passes 
on  to  the  retailer  and  consumer. 

Problems  Due  to  the  Motor-Truck 

Of  course,  the  motor-truck  has 
brought  with  it  certain  disadvantages 
— some  very  serious  problems,  such  as: 

(1)  The  unregulated  and  chaotic 
manner  in  which  trucks  now  come  to 
our  central  markets,  causing  recurrent 
gluts  and  famines. 

(2)  The  lack  of  any  method  of  mar¬ 
ket  reporting  which  can  tell  us  what 
truck  supplies  are  on  the  market  and 
what  prices  have  been  obtained  for 
them. 

(3)  The  inadequate  public  market 
facilities  in  most  of  our  cities  and  the 
tremendous  congestion  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  great  increase  in 
motor-truck  receipts. 

(4)  The  increasing  tendency  to 
market  ungraded  or  poorly  graded 
produce  through  the  medium  of  trucks. 

These  are  not  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles,  however,  and  are  actually  not 
a  great  deal  worse  than  the  conditions 
which  were  prevalent  when  rail-borne 
traffic  alone  was  available. 

Establish  and  Observe  Uniform  Grades 

In  some  manner  or  other,  we  must 
establish  a  more  uniform  grading  sys¬ 
tem  for  trucked-in  potatoes — not  with 
the  purpose  of  withholding  lower 
grades  from  the  market  but  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  separating  our  po¬ 
tatoes  into  a  number  of  definite  grades 
so  that  high  quality  can  be  sold  for 
what  they  are,  so  that  No.  2’s  can  be 
sold  as  such,  so  No.  3’s  can  be  sold  as 
such,  and  even  so  culls  may  be  sold  as 
such  if  consumers  prefer  to  buy  them. 
Cooperative  assemblying  and  grading  is 
probably  the  best  solution  of  this 
problem. 

Regulate  Truck  Movement  to  Markets 

Some  method  of  regulating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  produce  to  our  city  markets 
must  be  developed  so  that  the  trade 
will  have  some  confidence  in  buying 
and  not  face  large  losses  because  of 
the  appearance  of  unexpected  supplies 
after  the  market  is  practically  over. 
Here  again,  farmers’  cooperative  as¬ 
semblying  and  grading  plants  probably 
offer  the  best  solution — nothing  elab¬ 
orate  is  needed  (an  investment  of  $800 
to  $1000  should  be  ample  for  assembly¬ 
's'  and  grading  purposes)  but  sufficient 
space  to  receive  and  grade  potatoes 
mto  several  uniform  grades  and  then 
either  sell  them  to  truckers  or  run 
fleets  of  cooperative  trucks  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  to  the  various  markets. 

Organize  to  Meet  Chain  Buying  Power 

Finally,  as  a  matter  of  mutual  pro¬ 
tection,  farmers  will  probably  be  forced 
m  the  near  future  to  cooperate  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  ever  before 


because  of  the  existence  of  large-scale 
purchasing  organizations  which  buy 
farm  produce  and  often  virtually  set 
the  prices  they  will  pay  for  them.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  report  by  the 
United  States  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  there  are  some  40,000  or  50,000 
retail  grocery  stores  operated  by  pri¬ 
vate  chain  store  companies  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  chains 
alone  buys  about  100,000  cars  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  annually — about  one- 
tenth  of  all  carloads  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

Contrast  the  bargaining  power  of 
these  highly  centralized  buying  systems 
with  the  individual,  unorganized  grow¬ 
er.  The  individual  grower  is  virtually 
powerless  in  such  a  situation;  his  only 
hope  lies  in  setting  up  an  equally  pow¬ 


erful  bargaining  organization  of  his 
own.  This  almost  inevitably  means 
some  form  of  large-scale  cooperative 
association. 

Many  growers  realize  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  chain-store  buying  sys¬ 
tem  and,  in  desperation,  many  of  them 
favor  taxing  the  chain  stores  heavily 
or  otherwise  trying  to  legislate  them 
out  of  existence.  Most  such/efforts  are 
futile.  The  chains  will  almost  inevit¬ 
ably  pass  on  the  added  taxation  to  the 
consumer  or  pay  the  producer  less.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  chain-stores  are 
distinctly  an  economic  development,  are 
furnishing  a  necessary  service  at  lower 
cost  to  consumers  than  other  agencies, 
and  will  undoubtedly  stay  with  us  no 
matter  how  much  legislation  is  enacted. 

The  nearness  of  growers  to  the  dens¬ 
est  population  in  the  United  States  of¬ 
fers  us  a  unique  advantage  in  market¬ 
ing.  This  advantage  will  increase  if  the 
general  price  level  continues  to  decline 
during  the  next  ten  years.  The  motor- 
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truck  offers  us  unusual  opportunities  to 
lower  our  marketing  costs  and  widen 
the  area  of  distribution  for  our  pro¬ 
ducts  if  we  can  train  it  to  our  needs 
and  overcome  its  disadvantages.  Co¬ 
operative  efforts  on  the  part  of  both 
New  York  and  Ohio  farmers  seem  to 
offer  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 


Trouble  in  Curing  Soy  Beans 

Last  year  we  tried  soy  beans  for  hay, 
but  did  not  have  much  luck  in  curing 
them.  This  year  we  are  trying  again. 
Can  you  give  any  suggestions  that  will 
help? 

We  understand  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  in  curing  soy  bean  hay  is 
caused  either  by  cutting  too  late  in  the 
season  or  by  letting  the  crop  get  too 
mature  before  harvesting  it.  If  soy 
beans  are  cut-  before  the  seeds  get  de¬ 
veloped  into  pods  there  should  be  little 
more  difficulty  in  curing  it  than  curing 
alfalfa  or  timothy. 


( Seek  qour 

dove  aqaii  m 
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More  car 


PERFECTION  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

These  busy  women  gave  their  time  to  serve  as 
our  Advisory  Council.  They  selected  as  ideal 
for  farm  homes.  No.  R-619,  ‘‘First  Choice”  with 
built-in  oven,  and  No.  504  (not  illustrated) 
as  “First  Choice”  for  use  with  separate  oven. 

Mrs.  James  Roe  Stevenson,  Cayuga,  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Calkins,  Harvard,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Keemer,  East  Waterford,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  George  T.  Winn,  Axton,  Va.  >  Mrs.  Ray  F. 
Donnan,  Waterville,  Ohio  >  Mrs.  Lawrence  Foster, 
Route  i,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  *■  Mrs.  Lottie  Cridler, 
Route  4,  Middleville,  Michigan  *  Mrs.  H.  A.  Brace, 
Lone  Rock,  Wis.  *  Mrs.  W.  F.  Merrill,  Winnebago, 
Minn.  /  Mrs.  Emmet  Slusher,  Route  2,  Lexington,  Mo. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Melchert,  Ottawa,  Kans.  /.  Mrs.  Louis 
H.  Lane,  Route  A,  Box  lyg,  Mission, Tex.  *  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Bledsoe,  Armstrong,  Alabama  /  Mrs.  E.  G.  Harris, 
Guthrie,  Kentucky  and  Erin,  Tenn.  /  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Middleton,  Warsaw,  N.  Carolina  /  Mrs.  A.  Robert 
Rohlfing,  Route  i,  Farmington,  Illinois,  CHAIRMAN. 


High- Power  burner  a 
revelation  in  speed  and  econojny  .  •  • 

■ay  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

1EADING  farm  women,  from  sixteen  states,  met 
in  Cleveland  recently  for  four  days  as  our 
Advisory  Council.  They  brought  461  years* 
cooking  experience  to  judge  High-Power,  the  new 
'Perfection  burner. 

After  three  days’  study,  including  cooking  tests  by 
each  member,  these  homemakers  wrote  their  reports. 
Again  and  again  they  point  out  High-Power’s  “great 
volume  of  heat,”  its  “wide  range  of  heat,”  also  its 
“cleanliness”  and  “easy  regulation.”  As  one  council 
member  expressed  it,  “This  new  High-Power  burner 
has  made  kerosene  comparable  in  efficiency  and  con.' 
venience  with  the  fuel  used  by  our  city  homemakers.** 

Fourteen  models  .  .  .  prices  as  low  as  s 18.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  High- Power  burner  demon' 
stration.  Measure  your  stove  against  the  High-Power 
score  card.  Send  your  name  and  address  (on  the 
margin  of  this  page)  for  the  free  High-Power  booklet. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
764 i-Sx  Platt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Chill  foods  economically  and  make  ice  cubes 
with  SUPERFEX,  the  Oil  Burning  Refrigerator 
No  electricity  or  other  connections  needed. 


PERFECTION 


OiKBm’ttmg 

STOVES 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  9,  1932 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 


Dairymen's  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

*  Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.69 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.35 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

1.38 

2B  Cond  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

1.56 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

1.35 

1.15 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  lor  February  1931.  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  Closes  Lower 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Higher  than  extra  _ 

Extra  (92sc.) _ 

84-91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades  ... 


Apr.  2,  Mar.  26,  Apr.  4, 
1932  1932  1931 

21-21  '/z  23-231/2  28%-29'/4 

2014  2214  2814 

19-2014  21-2214  26  -28 

20-20%  25  -2514 


The  butter  market  closed  on  April 
2  at  a  level  considerably  lower  than  the 
previous  week  end.  On  Monday,  March 
28,  the  market  opened  noticeably  ner¬ 
vous.  Recipts  of  fine  butter  were 
liberal  and  local  buying  was  by  no 
means  active.  On  Tuesday,  March  29, 
trade  was  dull  and  a  good  deal  of  stock 
accumulated.  This  developed  pressure 
to  sell  with  the  result  that  prices 
started  downhill.  The  entire  market 
appeared  nervous,  unsettled  and  de¬ 
pressing.  On  Wednesday,  March  30, 
prices  did  not  change,  92  score  butter 
holding  at  21  %c,  the  price  of  the  day 
previous.  March  options  held  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  was  very  evident,  for  on 
Thursday  following  the  closing  of  the 
option,  the  market  broke  sharply  both 
in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Selling 


Registered  Percherons,  Lagos  CBreeding*hshet: 

land  and  larger  ponies.  FRED  STEWART,  Linesville.Pa. 


PONIES 

QhoflnnJ  Pnnioc for  Children.  Send  10c  for  illus- 
kjliellduu  r  omebtrated  f0ider.  price  list  and  photo. 
W.  W.  Hendricks’  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield.  Ohio 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


For  Sale; 


English  Bull  dog  pups — Males 
$15.  Females  $10.  Make  real  dogs. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
cross  or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7-8  weeks 
old  $2.75  each.  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn. 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS -PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white: 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  aud 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  tine  shipment. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington  Mass. 


Pigs 


TEL.  1085 
TOP  QUALITY 
YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH 


Pigs 


6-8  weeks  old — $2.75  each 
8-10  weeks  old — $3.00  each 

Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Chester  and  Yorkshire:  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX  BOX  149.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Guinea  Pity®  — 50c  each  up  according  to  age,  size, 
VJUiilca  l  igs  weight  and  color.  Also  pedigreed  rab¬ 
bits  in  New  Zealand  Whites.  Chinchillas  and  Belgian 
Hares.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect. 
Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
33S  Main  Street.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


pressure  became  quite  tense  and  before 
the  day  was  over  a  full  cent  was  lost 
in  comparison  with  the  prices  of  the 
day  previous.  In  spite  of  the  sharp 
break  there  was  not  enough  increase 
in  business  to  clear  up  the  atmosphere. 
On  Friday,  April  1,  92  score  butter 
was  quoted  at  20  %c  to  21c.  There  was 
no  permancy  to  this  however,  as  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  buying  on  Friday  was 
speculative  and  on  Saturday,  April  2, 
the  market  showed  continued  weak¬ 
ness. 

Because  of  the  unsettled  situation  in 
the  butter  market  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  anticipate  the  probable 
trend.  The  butter  market  is  suffering 
because  of  extremely  heavy  production, 
and  this  is  being  used  as  a  lever  by 
the  buying  element.  From  March  28 
to  31  inclusive  receipts  of  butter  were 
approximately  10%  above  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  As  long  as  produc¬ 
tion  is  piling  up  a  surplus,  the  market 
will  be  on  the  defensive,  even  in  good 
times. 

Cheese  Prices  Still  Hold 

STATE  FLATS  Apr.  2,  Mar.  26.  Apr.  4, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy _ 12(4-14  12(4-14  15-16(4 

Fresh  Average 1 1  '4  1 1  '4 

Held  Fancy _  17  -19  17  -19  21-22(4 

Held  Average  _ _____ 

Up  to  the  first  of  April  the  price 
quotations  on  fresh  New  York  State 
whole  milk  flats  were  unchanged  from 
last  week.  Fresh  single  Daisies  from 
Wisconsin  show  a  fractional  decline. 

Undoubtedly,  this  is  a  forerunner  of  a 
slightly  lower  price  level  for  New  York 
State  production.  The  cheese  market  is 
considerably  out  of  line  with  the  but¬ 
ter  market  and  the  trade  looks  for  a 
balancing  up.  The  fresh  cheese  market 
has  not  experienced  any  action  for  a 
long  time  and  it  has  been  more  or  less 
remarkable  that  we  have  not  seen  a 
change  before  this.  Statistically,  the 
cheese  market  has  not  been  particular¬ 
ly  strong.  With  the  butter  market  suf¬ 
fering  a  severe  break  it  is  expected 
that  the  cheese  trade  will  call  for  a 
revision. 

Held  cheese  continued  to  hold  steady. 
The  remaining  supplies  of  old  stock 
are  held  in  relatively  firm  hands  and 
no  concessions  are  being  offered  on  the 
best  lots. 

Cheap  Western  Eggs  Hurt 
Market  for  Nearby s 


NEARBY  WHITES 

Apr.  2, 

Mar.  26, 

Apr.  4, 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932 

1931 

offerings  46  lb. . 

19  -21  (4 

19(4-21  (4 

25 

Standards,  45  lb . . 

17(4-18 

18  - 1 8(4 

23(4 -24 

Mediums  . 

15  -17 

17  -18 

22  -23 

Lightweights  and 
Undergrades  . 

15  -17 

1 5  (4  - 1 7 

21 14 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 
Special  packs  . 

17  -19 

16  -19 

25  -26 

Standards  . 

15(4-16 

14 '4-1 5(4 

21  -23(4 

The  egg  market  is  more  of 

a  pro- 

blem  than  ever.  The  cry  is  now  for 
cheap  eggs.  The  market  is  entirely  a 
price  proposition  and  mediums,  dirties, 
etc.  will  sell  as  long  as  the  price  is 
low  enough.  How  western  producers 
are  able  to  keep  up  is  a  problem.  A 
lot  of  western  eggs  are  being  offered 
as  low  as  12  y2c  and  standards  are  at 
15c.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  the 
producer  gets  after  he  pays  for  pack¬ 
age,  transportation  ana  commissions. 
As  long  as  the  market  can  get  plenty 
of  these  cheap  eggs,  nearby  producers 
are  having  troubles  of  their  own.  Med¬ 
iums  have  not  been  as  hard  hit  but 
premium  marks  find  more  sales  resis¬ 
tance.  The  queer  part  is  that  receipts 
are  extremely  light.  From  March  28 
to  March  31  inclusive  receipts  of  case 
eggs  on  those  four  days  were  just  ex¬ 
actly  one  half  what  they  were  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  In  spite  of 
that  fact,  there  is  very  little  bullish 
sentiment  or  speculative  interest  on 
the  New  York  market.  Cold  storage 
holdings  show  that  we  are  taking  out 
more  eggs  than  we  are  putting  in. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  season  is  be¬ 
tween  four  and  six  weeks  late.  It  is 
very  apparent  that  the  money  market 
is  having  a  decided  influence  on  the 
storage  deal.  It  appears  that  the  us¬ 
ual  credit  channels  are  closed  to  specu¬ 
lators  and  they  are  unable  to  acquire 
any  stock  with  the  result  that  instead 
of  going  into  the  Chambers  of  Hope, 
current  egg  receipts  are  being  forced 
into  distributing  channels  at  ruinously 
low  prices. 

According  to  the  weekly  egg  market 


report  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  egg  receipts 
at  the  four  principal  markets  on  March 
26  were  slightly  above  300,000.  cases. 
At  the  same  time  last  year  they  were 
above  500,000.  In  the  four  cities,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  receipts  of  eggs  since  January  1, 
1932  have  been  approximately  two 
thirds  what  they  were  during  the  same 
period  last  year,  or  as  58  is  to  75. 

Cold  storage  holdings  on  March  26 
in  ten  cities  were  approximately  178,- 
000  cases.  From  March  17  to  26  hold¬ 
ings  were  reduced  by  over  31,000  cases. 

In  order  to  get  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  situation  now  and  a 
year  ago;  on  March  26,  the  twenty  six 
principal  markets  in  the  U.  S.  had  in 
cold  storage  293,848  cases,  or  2,653 
less  than  they  held  on  March  19.  Last 
year  on  March  26,  the  same  cities  had 
in  cold  storage  1,153,026  cases,  307,- 
333  more  than  the  week  previous.  Put¬ 
ting  it  another  way,  on  March  26  this 
year,  cold  storage  holdings  in  the 
twenty-six  cities,  were  about  one 
fourth  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 
From  March  19  to  March  26  holdings 
in  the  twenty-six  cities  were  reduced 
2,653  cases,  whereas  during  the  same 
period  last  year  they  were  increased 
over  307,000  cases.  Something  is  wrong 
when  such  a  state  of  affairs  exist  in 
this  day  and  age. 


Live  Poultry 


Apr.  2, 

Mar.  26, 

Apr.  4, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  _ 

17 

16-18 

25-27 

Leghorn  _ 

14-15 

12-15 

23-25 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

Leghorn  _ 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

18-28 

30-41 

Leghorn  . . 

23-25 

32-37 

Old  Roosters  . 

II 

1 1 

13-14 

Capons  . . 

30-32 

30-32 

45 

Turkeys  . . 

20-30 

16-30 

30-40 

Ducks,  Nearby _ 

15-16 

15-16 

22-26 

Geese  . . . 

14-15 

14-15 

15 

The  live  fowl  market  still  was  over¬ 
supplied  during  the  week  ending  April 
2.  Excessive  supplies  made  it  necessary 
to  adopt  drastic  measures  in  the 
freight  yards  to  help  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Fortunately,  very  few  fowls  have 
been  received  via  express  and  truck. 

Pullets  have  been  just  as  scarce  as 
fowls  have  been  plentiful.  Rock  pullets 
have  been  bringing  up  to  28c,  Reds 
25c  and  Leghorns  21c  to  22c. 

The  situation  in  broilers  is  a  mixed 
affair.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  say  exact¬ 
ly  where  the  market  is.  Most  of  the 
receivers  have  been  asking  30c  on  the 
best  Rocks  and  some  sales  went 
through  at  that  figure.  However,  buy¬ 
ers  are  quite  universally  against  pay¬ 
ing  anything  more  than  28c.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  real  business  at  either 
figure  we  have  omitted  quotations. 

Capons  are  still  at  30c  to  32c;  hen 
turkeys  30c;  toms  20c  to  22c.  Long  Is¬ 
land  spring  ducks  are  quoted  at  16c 
net,  the  lowest  they  have  brought  in 
years. 

Feeds  and  Crains 


FUTURES 

Apr.  2, 

Mar.  26. 

Apr.  4, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.56% 

.52% 

.84% 

Corn,  (May) . . 

.36 

.35% 

.62% 

Oats.  (May) . _ 

.24 

.23 

.31% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2.  Red . 

.71% 

.67% 

.95% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

. 483/s 

.475s 

■  783/s 

Oats.  No.  2  . . 

.35(4 

.333/, 

•41% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . 

18.00 

23  00 

Spring  Bran  . . 

17.50 

24.00 

Hard  Bran  . . 

19.00 

26.00 

Standard  Mids  . . 

16.50 

23.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . . 

19.50 

27.50 

Flour  Mids  . . 

17.50 

24.50 

Red  Dog  . . 

18.00 

25.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

16.50 

26  00 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

16.00 

26.50 

Corn  Meal  . . 

16.50 

26.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

15.50 

29.75 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

22.59 

31.75 

36%  C  S.  Meal .  _ 

18  50 

30.59 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

19  50 

32.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.50 

33  50 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal... 
Beet  Pulp  . . 

30.00 

21.00 

33.00 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots.  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Fluctuates 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week 
ending  April  2  supplies  of  hay  were 
heavy  and  demand  slow,  causing  prices 
to  drop  $1  per  ton.  Toward  the  week 
end  demand  improved,  supplies  were 
lighter  and  the  price  lost  was  regained. 
The  market  closed  steady  on  large 
bales  and  weak  on  small.  Timothy 


ranged  from  $13  to  $19,  depending  on 
grade  and  size  of  bale;  sample  $8  to 
$11;  grass  and  clover  mixtures  $11  to 
$16.  Alfalfa  has  been  in  slow  demand 
at  $16  to  $19. 

Philadelphia  still  reports  timothy  at 
$10  to  $16. 

Boston  hay  market  holds  steady  on 
top  grades.  Low  quality  in  excessive 
supply  and  weakening.  Timothy  $15.50 
to  $18.50;  clover  mixtures  up  to  $16.75; 
alfalfa  hay  $18  to  $19.50. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE  -Steers,  prime,  $6.75  to 
$7.25;  fair  to  good  $6  to  $6.50;  culls 
$5  to  $5.75.  Bulls,  heavy,  $3.25  to  $4; 
light  to  medium  $2  to  $3.  Cows,  heavy, 
$4  to  $4:50;  good  $3  to  $3.75;  light  and 
medium  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

VEALERS— Prime  $7.50  to  $8;  fair 
to  good  $6.50  to  $7.25;  others  $4  to 
$6.25;  some  small  as  low  as  $2.50. 

LAMBS — One  load  of  common  stock 
in  Friday  sold  at  $6  to  $6.50.  Better, 
if  here,  would  bring  $7.75;  culls  $5 
to  $6. 

SHEEP— $2  to  $4.50. 

HOGS — Slow,  weak  and  lower.  150 
to  200  lb.  averages  at  $4.75  to  $4.90; 
heavier  weights  down  to  $3. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— In 
liberal  supply,  market  not  clearing. 
Best  8c  to  9c;  medium  5c  to  7c;  others 
down  to  2c. 

HOT  HOUSE  LAMBS— $3  to  $7. 

RABBITS — Live,  slow  with  few  sales 
exceeding  15c. 

Beans  Still  Dull 

The  bean  market  continues  unchang¬ 
ed  from  recent  reports.  Marrows  $2.25 
to  $3;  peas  $2.25  to  $2.65;  medium 
Great  Northern  $2  to  $2.65;  Red  Kid¬ 
neys  $1.75  to  $2.35;  White  Kidney  $4 
to  $4:50;  Round  Cranberry  $3.75  to 
$4.50;  Yellow  Eyes  $2.75  to  $3.50. 


Send  No  Money — C.  O.  D. — Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALT.  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500— 63c  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Co  n  Reliable  Georgia  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage 
•"•"•  antj  Onion  Plants.  Our  hardy,  .field  grown 
plants  will  stand  the  cold  and  mature  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  home  grown  plants.  Jersey  and  Charlestown  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre. 
Bermuda  Onions.  500-65c;  1000 -$ I ;  5000-$4.50;  10,000- 
$7.50.  Catalog  of  other  plants  free.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 

Tnmatn  Plante  from  Certified  Seed,  Marglobe, 
1  OmatO  F  lanlS  jjonnie  Best.  Baltimore,  J.T.D. 
500-75C,  $1  00-1000.  Rubv  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  500-$l.00.  1000-$l.75.  Cabbage  Plants: 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  500-65C,  1000-90C,  5000-$3.75. 
Prompt  Shipment  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


rWtifiprl  Tomato  and  Plante  New  C!op'  fioln 
LcruUcu  Cabbage  1  lama,  grown,  large  well 

rooted  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre  85c,  1000; 
5000,  $3.:  Baltimore,  Break  O'Day,  Marglobe,  Earleana, 
Bonnie  Best  Tomatoes.  $1.,  1000;  10,000  up,  90c. 

J.  S.  BURGESS  &  CO.,  PEMBROKE.  GEORGIA. 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly. 

500 — 63c,  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 


Cuthbert  Red  Raspberry  Plants 

State  inspected  and  Free  From  Disease  at 

$2.00-100;  $8.00-500;  $14.00-1000 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  No.  I 


’omato  Plants. 


B  Tough,  hardy,  field  grown,  eight 
“•  inch  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  se¬ 
ated  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Greater 
altimore,  Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express  $L5o 
er  1,000.  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
ass  plants  guaranteed. 

n  Fiiiwrmn  ...  tifton.  GEORGIA 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

all  varieties.  $1.00  thousand.  TOMATO  AND  IM¬ 
PROVED  CERTIFIED  PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS 
$1.50  thousand.  PEPPERS  $2.00  thousand. 
Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  Georgia 


™up9  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Yellow  Sweet  Corn  Seed  Earliest  by  ten  days  1  lb.  45c, 
10  lbs.  $3.00.  KEITH  LYNDE,  Gouverneur,  New  York 


r  A  MW  AC.  Fresh  South  Georgia  Grown.  Red  King 
'-rtlllirtij  •  Humbert:  President;  Eureka;  Mrs.  Al¬ 
fred  Conard,  one  doz.  each  or  four  doz.  one  kina, 
$1.25  collect,  WEST  END  CANNA  FARM,  Quitman, Ga. 


I  ANTQ  — Frost.  Disease  proof,  open  field  grown. 
Lirt.ll  1  O  Cabbage,  tomato,  peppers,  onion,  sweet, 
tato.  Get  our  prices,  April,  May,  June  deliver.'. 

kPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


Frnetni-nnf  Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1 000 ;  Copenhagen 
rrostproor  and  ajj  best  varieties.  Tomato,  $1.  WOO- 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

C/Y  1Y  Send  No  Money.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 

•'■'•"•Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  50U-ouu> 
1000-95c ;  5000-$3.75.  Georgia  Plant  Co.,  Albany, 

f.kliininc  50  choice  assorted  bulbs  $1.50.  PostP2*^- 
uiacuoius  0rdel.  today,  D.W.Goodling,  Richfield, Pa. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  9,  1932 

New  York  Farm  News 


News  from  Washington  —  Local  Notes 


AST  week  Congress  took  up  the 
problem  of  balancing  the  budget. 
The  first  proposal  discussed  was  a  man¬ 
ufacturers  sales  tax  which  was  finally 
defeated  in  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  by  a  vote  of  223  to  153.  Farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  for  that  matter,  pretty 
nearly  everyone  fought  against  the 
sales  tax  principally  on  the  theory  that 
it  would  be  passed  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  would  hit  hardest  those  who 
are  least  able  to  pay  it. 

Following  this,  Speaker  Garner  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  house  of  representatives 
to  get  together  and  agree  on  some  kind 
of  a  tax  program  that  would  balance 
the  budget.  As  a  result,  sources  of 

j  * 

How  to  Get  a  Crop  Loan  | 

Reports  come  to  us  that  many  j 
{  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milk  | 
Shed  have  already  made  applica- 
'  tion  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  j 
!  Agriculture  for  a  loan  from  funds 
|  made  available  by  the  Recon- 
=  struction  Finance  Corporation.  j 

Applications  for  these  loans  must 
j  be  in  not  later  than  April  30. 
j  American  Agriculturist  will  be  | 

glad  to  send  you  two  pamphlets  j 
j  which  give  full  information  about 
how  to  apply  for  a  loan.  Just  drop  | 
!  us  a  postcard  at  415  Lexington  j 
|  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  we 
I  will  send  the  information  by  re-  I 
!  turn  mail.  j 

revenue  were  written  into  the  revenue 
bill  by  the  house  of  representatives 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  yield  293  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  taxes.  This,  added  to 

the  proposals  already  agreed  upon  by 
the  house,  bring  the  total  up  to  743 
million  dollars,  leaving  191  million  dol¬ 
lars  still  to  be  provided  by  taxation  in 
order  to  meet  the  estimated  needs  for 
balancing  the  budget.  A  few  of  the 
proposals  are:  an  increase  to  three 
cents  postage  on  letters,  a  tax  on  soft 
drinks,  tax  on  admission  to  amusements 
costing  over  forty-five  cents,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  corporation  taxes,  as  well  as 
others  which  apparently  will  not  di¬ 
rectly  hit  our  readers. 


The  New  Truck  Licence  Law 

We  receive  numerous  letters  asking 
what  the  new  law  on  registration  fees 
for  trucks  provides.  There  is  no  increase 
on  light  delivery  trucks  which  weigh  less 
than  1,800  pounds  without  load.  The  fee 
on  these  is  §12. 

Beginning  July  1,  1932,  and  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1933,  the  registration  fees  on 
larger  trucks  will  increase  65  per  cent 
over  the  old  rates  which  were  80c  for 
each  100  pounds  or  fraction  thereof. 

Any  truck  which  is  registered  from  now 
until  July  1,  1932,  will  not  be  required  to 
pay  the  increased  fee  for  the  calendar 
year  1932. 

As  an  example,  a  truck  which  last  Jan¬ 
uary  required  a  fee  of  $20.  will  require 
in  1933,  $20.  plus  a  65  per  cent  increase 
amounting  to  $13.,  or  a  total  of  $33. 


Northern  New  York  News 

The  dairy  situation  in  northern  New 
York  continues  to  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Emergency  Milk  Relief  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Rutland  dairy  unit  plan  was 
held  Saturday,  April  2  at  Watertown, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the 
two  organizations  together. 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Emergency 
Milk  Committee  met  at  Ogdensburg, 
April  1,  to  lay  out  a  definite  program  of 
work  and  the  Rutland  committee  chair¬ 
men  in  25  towns  in  St.  Lawrence  County 
plan  to  have  a  meeting  in  Canton  in  the 
near  future. 

The  milk  of  three  Sheffield  producers 
delivering  to  the  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  plant 
was  rejected  because  they  signed  a  pro¬ 
visional  contract  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association.  At  a 
mass  meeting,  Thursday,  March  31,  of 
Sheffield  Producers,  producers  voted 
unanimously  to  approve  the  appointment 
°f  a  committee  to  ask  for  an  apology  on 
the  part  of  Sheffield  Farms  Incorporated 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  dairymen 
barred.  This  committee  plans  to  attend 
the  conference  of  Sheffield  Farms  execu¬ 
tives  and  representatives  of  the  Sheffield 
Producers  Association  hearing  in  New 
York  during  the  week  of  April  4. 

The  Oswego  County  Pomona  Grange  in 
its  March  meeting  at  Oswego  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  that  county  officials  and  employees 


receiving  not  ’  less  than  $1,000,  or  more 
than  $2,500,  accept  voluntary  10  per  cent 
reductions  in  salary,  with  an  additional 
5  per  cent  reduction  for  every  $1,000  re¬ 
ceived  over  a  salary  of  $2,500.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  also  passed  that  supervisors 
cause  a  study  of  operations  of  various 
county  departments  to  be  made  with  a 
view  to  consolidation  and  elimination  of 
expenses. 

Salaries  of  all  teachers  in  public  schools 
at  Canton  will  be  cut  5  per  cent  next  year 
which  will  result  in  a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,200. 


Western  New  York  Notes 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  Erie  County 
Farm  Bureau  committeemen  held  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  the  need  was  stressed  for  farmers 
to  trust  their  organization  leaders  and 
work  together,  and  to  offer  criticism  in 
a  constructive  way.  Richard  Fricke,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Farm  Bureau  reported  on  the 
agricultural  outlook  for  the  year.  Chas. 
Williams,  secretary,  reported  on  the  poul¬ 
try  outlook  and  told  about  the  “Grow 
Paying  Pullet”  campaign  which  is  being 
launched  in  the  county.  Benjamin  Luce 
of  Springville  reported  on  the  dairy  sit¬ 
uation.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  county 
committee  to  see  about  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  central  potato  grading 
station  in  Erie  County  so  that  farmers 
can  market  under  a  standard  brand.  Re¬ 
porting  on  city  markets,  Henry  Marquart 
of  Orchard  Park,  President  of  the  new 
Farmers  Market,  said  that  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  bringing  four  or  five 
new  businesses  from  the  old  Elk  Street 
market  to  the  new  Market  and  predicted 
that  the  Elk  Street  market  would  within 
the  near  future  be  a  retail  market  only. 
Supervisor  Krull  of  Brant,  in  discussing 
the  marketing  of  berries,  said  they  hope 
to  unite  a  large  berry-patch  acreage  in 
the  Brant-North  Collins  section  and  to 
market  all  the  berries  as  a  block,  selling 
through  the  South  Shore  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  at  Silver  Creek. 

It  is  reported  that  Grand  View  Dairies, 
Inc.  of  Brooklyn  has  contracted  for  con¬ 
siderable  milk  around  Batavia,  Genesee 
County. 

Snow  in  this  end  of  the  State  is  about 
gone  but  the  weather  remains  cold. 

Calf  Club  members  in  Allegany  County 
will  meet  at  the  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Alfred  University,  April  1.  H.  A. 
Willman,  livestock  specialist  from  Cor¬ 
nell  will  assist  in  organizing  a  county¬ 
wide  Dairy  Club.  One  hundred  boys  and 
girls  of  the  County  now  belong  to  the 
Calf  Club  and  nearly  75  per  cent  own 
purebred  animals. 

*  *  * 


Monroe  County  Cherry  Festival 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Webster 
Advertising  Club,  Monroe  County,  N. 


! 


An  Appeal  Against  the  Order 
Forbidding  Shipments  of  New 


York  Milk  into  Connecticut 

All  dairymen  and  particularly 
those  living  in  New  York  who 
are  shipping  milk  to  Connecticut 
milk  dealers  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  letter  by  Governor 
Roosevelt,  protesting  against  the 
order  issued  by  Governor  Cross  of 
Connecticut,  prohibiting  ship¬ 
ments  of  milk  from  New  York 
State  into  Connecticut. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

To  Wilbur  L.  Cross, 

Governor  of  Connecticut 
State  Capitol 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

I  am  informed  that  an  order  has 
been  issued  by  W.  J.  Warner,  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  which  forbids  the  shipment  of 
milk  from  close  neighbors  of  yours 
in  the  State  of  New  York  into  Con¬ 
necticut  after  May  31st. 

In  view  of  the  hardships  this  will 
cause  the  farmers  near  the  border 
who  have  established  trade  with 
Connecticut  dealers,  and  in  view  of 
other  unfortunate  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  making  the 
State  line  a  barrier  against  com¬ 
merce  flowing  in  natural  channels 
between  the  two  States,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  cause  this  order  to  be 
recalled  or  temporarily  suspended. 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
theory  of  the  regional  milk  shed. 
The  State  of  New  York  already  has 
one;  but  we  recognize  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  natural  geo¬ 
graphy  and  allow  milk  to  come  into 
New  York  from  nearer  adjacent 
points  in  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut. 

(Signed) 

Franklin  D.  Rooskvelt. 


I 


Y.,  plans  were  laid  for  an  annual  cherry 
blossom  festival  in  the  towns  of  Mon¬ 
roe  County.  The  time  set  is  May,  the 
place,  Sodus  Fruit  Farm  which  borders 

on  Lake  Ontario. 

*  *  * 

Trolley  Line  Will  Be  Scrapped 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Buffalo  and 
Erie  trolley  line  running  along  the  lake 
shore  between  Buffalo  and  Erie,  will  be 
scrapped,  the  rails  torn  up,  and  the 
rolling  stock  and  real  estate  sold.  There 
has  been  a  rather  steady  trend  in  this 
direction  for  some  time.  Apparently 
electric  roads  cannot  compete  with  the 
present  transportation  conditions. 

*  *  * 

Batavia  to  Have  Veterans’ 
Hospital 

It  is  reported  that  Batavia  in  Gen¬ 
esee  County  welcomes  the  news  that 
the  Federal  Hospitalization  Board  has 
announced  that  a  new  Federal  hospital 
for  western  New  York  will  be  erected 
within  the  city  of  Batavia.  This,  it  is 
reported,  will  cost  $1,250,000,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  furnish  a  lot  of  work  and 
may  therefore  result  in  somewhat  of 
a  local  boom. 

Dairy  Notes 

Latest  U.  S.  D.  A.  figures  indicate 
that  milk  production  per  cow  during 
March  was  2  per  cent  lower  than  dur¬ 
ing  any  March  during  the  last  three 
years.  However,  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  cows,  which  is  3Y2  per  cent 
above  a  year  ago,  total  milk  produc¬ 
tion  on  March  1  wras  about  2  per  cent 
above  production  a  year  ago.  Dairy¬ 
men  in  northeastern  states  report  that 
they  are  feeding  about  10  per  cent  less 
grain  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  continues 
to  increase.  The  number  of  heifers  com¬ 
ing  into  production  is  larger  than  usual, 
and  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers 
being  slaughtered  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection  continues  to  be  far  below  av¬ 
erage. 

Prices  of  dairy  products  are  low  but 
not  relatively  as  low  as  many  other 
farm  products.  The  average  butterfat 
prices  for  February  were  lower  than 
for  any  month  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Farmers  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  are  selling  milk  to  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  and  are  receiving  about  20c  per 
pound  for  butterfat  in  the  milk  or  60c 
per  hundred  pounds  for  3  per  cent  milk. 

The  inventory  value  of  milk  cows  on 
January  1  was  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  crop  cor- 
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respondents  as  $40.  a  head.  A  year  ago 
value  per  head  was  reported  as  $57; 
on  January  1,  1930,  as  $83;  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1929,  as  $84.  These  figures  in¬ 
dicate  the  terrific  shrinkage  in  inven¬ 
tory  value  of  dairy  cows  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed. 

One  encouraging  sign  is  that  for  the 
first  time  in  five  months  the  general 
price  level  for  farm  products  showed 
a  gain  over  the  previous  month.  On 
March  15,  prices  of  farm  products  stood 
at  61  per  cent  of  the  1910-14  level 
which  was  one  point  above  the  figure 
on  February  15. 

Dairymen’s  League  Furnishes  Prizes 

The  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education 
are  sponsoring  a  State-wide  contest  for 
high  school  departments  of  vocational 
agriculture.  The  contest  started  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  will  continue  until  August 
31.  The  Dairymen’s  League  is  provid¬ 
ing  $100.  in  prize  money  to  be  divided 
into  four  prizes.  Each  school  entered 
in  the  contest  is  keeping  records  on  a 
number  of  dairy  herds  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  without  charge  to  their  owners.  The 
boys  weigh  the  milk,  test  it  for  butter¬ 
fat,  and  keep  track  of  feed  given  to 
the  animals.  Careful  record  books  are 
kept  on  the  work  and  are  then  turned 
over  to  the  farmers  who  own  the  herds 
for  their  information. 


Hewitt  Chairman  of  Investigating 
Committee 

During  the  recent  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  a  bill  was  passed 
calling  for  an  inquiry  into  the  costs  of 
various  State  departments.  Senator 
Charles  Hewitt  has  been  named  as 
chairman  of  the  joint  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  out  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  committee  will  open  a  two- 
day  hearing  in  the  State  capitol  on 
April  13.  At  the  first  session,  heads  of 
the  State  departments  will  be  asked  to 
appear  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  economies  they  can  ef¬ 
fect  in  their  various  departments. 


Employees  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Works  will  be  demoted  with 
consequent  pay  cuts  because  the  State’s 
highway  construction  program  has 
been  cut  more  than  two-thirds.  During 
1931  the  State  completed  the  largest 
highway  building  program  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  amounting  to  more  than  1,000 
miles,  while  in  1932  plans  call  for  only 
325  miles. 


A  Salesman  Who  Can  Qualify  as  a 
District  Manager  in  New  York  State. 

Also  capable,  aggressive  men  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  development  of  territory. 

Must  have  had  successful  selling  ex¬ 
perience.  Gar  necessary.  Full  time 
job.  Home  week-ends. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  E.  C.  Weatherby 

Publisher  Circulation  Mgr. 
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FOR  HOT 
LUKEWARM  OR 
COOL  WATER 
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Nothing  "picky”  about  Fels-Naptha — it 
works  willingly  in  water  of  any  tempera¬ 
ture.  Fine  for  soaking  or  boiling.  Great 
for  tub  or  machine.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
handy  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar. 
Write Fels& Co., Dept.  1-4-9,  Pbila.,Pa. 


5  Rare  ROSES,  $1.65 

To  make  you  acquainted  with  Reynolds’  Farms  stock, 
we  offer  these  live  rare  Everblooming  Roses,  usually 
quoted  at  from  $1.  to  $2  each,  for  only  $1.05.  postpaid, 
insured  delivery.  All  are  strong  two-year-old  plants  that 
will  bloom  a  few  weeks  after  planting. 

TALISMAN,  gorgeous  multi-color.  E.  G.  HILL, 
dazzling  scarlet;  JOANNA  HILL,  rich  yellow;  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD.  dark  rose  red,  veined  darker;  ROSLYN,  orange 
and  vellow. 

This  is  a  generous  $5  value,  priced  amazingly  low. 
Our  stock  limited.  Order  today.  We’ll  ship  postpaid, 
insured  delivery.  "Rose  Lovers’  Guide,’’  helpful  garden 
manual  included  FREE  with  every  order. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed. 

Reynolds  Farms,  south  Norwalk,  conn. 


Would  You  Be  a  Farm  Wife  Now  or  Long  Ago  ? 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 


help  to  make  the  farm  home  a  place 
of  real  enjoyment. 

With  the  helps  that  now  lessen  labor, 
mothers  can  enjoy  much  aside  from 
home  duties.  In  place  of  the  quilting 
and  husking  bees,  we  have  the  “Farm¬ 
er’s  Social  Club,”  the  “Parent-Teachers 
Association,”  the  radio,  and  numerous 
other  recreations  that  make  farm  life 
one  glad,  sweet  song. 

And,  so  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  the 
chances  for  happiness  on  the  farm  are 
based  today  as  yesterday,  largely  on 
disposition  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

—Mrs.  L.K.B. 

^  #  * 

The  Opposite  Viewpoint 

IF  I  could  choose  between  starting  out 
as  a  farm  wife  of  today  or  as  my 
mother  started,  I  would  choose  years 
ago  when  mother  began. 

Our  mothers  started  out  with  little, 
but  were  willing,  as  they  wanted  homes 
and  wanted  to  be  wives  and  mothers. 
They  raised  nice  families  of  children, 
and  were  proud  of  them.  They  worked 
for  their  children  and  husbands  at  sew¬ 
ing,  cooking  and  many  other  things, 
that  only  wives  and  mothers  should  do. 
Our  mothers  didn’t  leave  the  children 
with  maids,  so  that  they  might  get  to 
a  bridge  party,  movie  or  some  club 
meeting.  No,  each  thought  enough  of 
her  children  to  stay  with  them  or  take 
them  with  her. 

Women  of  mother’s  time  had  so  much 
more  backbone  than  the  young  women 
of  today.  Today  the  young  women  don’t 
;  want  to  work,  but  would  rather  enjoy 
i  themselves.  They  don’t  want  children, 

!  they  are  too  much  bother  and  care. 
|  They  would  much  rather  press  a  but- 
|  ton  and  be  waited  on. 

!  Our  mothers  loved  their  families,  and 
I  thus  they  were  so  much  happier  than 
I  the  generation  of  today.  I  really  see  but 
!  small  chance  for  people  to  be  happy 
[  living  in  this  modern  age.  True,  there 


DAIRYLEA 


Drieu  / 

SKIM  ME  IK1  ^ 


THEY  CANT  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 

DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
feeding  authorities  for  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  calf 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growins  chicks.  Produces  better  health.  Increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it.  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairylea 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 

For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
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Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TODAY 

Dairymen's  Lea3ue  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  21  40,  1 1  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 

AA 


Name 

Addri 


My  feed  dealer  is_ 


are  many  more  conveniences  now  than 
there  were  thirty-five  years  ago.  Some¬ 
times  I  feel  that  we  would  be  better 
off  if  everything  weren’t  so  convenient. 
Farmers  now  have  their  cars,  and  they 
may  go  anywhere  anytime  they  wish. 
They  go  so  much  that  they  are  not 
home  enough  to  create  a  home-like  at¬ 
mosphere. 

In  order  to  start  out  on  a  farm  to¬ 
day,  either  the  man  or  woman  must 
have  considerable  money  or  else  they 
must  borrow  and  mortgage  the  farm. 
To  start  a  home  and  farm  they  feel 
they  must  have  every  convenience  or 
they  can’t  succeed. 

The  chances  for  happiness  on  a  farm, 
in  fact,  in  any  home,  are  far  less  than 
those  of  mother’s  time.- — N.  C. 


About  Jemima  Wilkinson 

“I  read  with  considerable  pleasure 
your  article  on  the  community  founded 
by  Jemima  Wilkinson  in  Yates  County. 
The  Friends’  Settlement  was  within 
easy  driving  distance  with  a  horse  from 
the  little  hamlet  in  which  I  grew  up 
and  I  have  visited  the  place  many 
times. 

“I  have  also  undertaken  to  learn  all 
I  could  concerning  this  settlement  and 
have  talked  personally  with  early  set¬ 
tlers  who  were  acquainted  with  Jemima 
Wilkinson  and  the  community  she 
founded.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
she  claimed  to  have  any  direct  revela¬ 
tion  from  God  and  I  also  doubt  whether 
the  story  about  her  agreeing  to  walk 
the  waters  is  true.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  she  was  a  rather  high-mind¬ 
ed  and  sincere  person.” — C.  W.  H. 


Why  Latin  Names  Game  to 
Central  New  York 

I  HAVE  been  following  with  much  in¬ 
terest  your  Stories  of  Farmer 
Pioneers.  I  especially  enjoyed  those 
dealing  with  central  New  York  as  I 
am  a  native  of  Cortland  County  and 
often  visited  in  Dryden,  Tompkins 
County,  when  a  girl. 

In  one  story  you  commented  on  the 
numerous  Latin  names  of  towns  in 
central  New  York  and  wondered  why. 
Fortunately  I  can  answer  your  query. 
Some  years  ago  in  preparing  a  series 
of  lessons  on  local  history  of  Cortland, 
I  read  a  very  old  history  of  Cortland 
County.  This  book  stated  that  the 
lands  of  Central  New  York  were  most¬ 
ly  settled  by  soldiers  to  whom  they 
were  given  as  pay  for  their  services 
in  the  war.  The  earliest  maps  were 
charted  by  a  surveyor  who  was  a  fine 
Latin  student  and  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Roman  people.  On  his  maps  he 
gave  the  various  towns  Roman  names 
such  as  Homer,  Tully,  Scipio,  Marcel- 
lus,  etc.  Needless  to  say  the  names 
stuck.  ■ — Mrs.  H.  M.  H. 


The  BOOK  SHELF 


A  New  Book 

ARM  Life:  Problems  and  Oppor- 
r  tunities”  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Clarence  Poe  for  persons,  both  urban 
and  rural,  who  seek  to  understand  the 
problems  of  all  rural  Americans.  Dr. 
Poe  has  had  vast  experience  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  and  a  member  of  many 
agricultural  commissions.  So  in  this 
booklet,  which  he  has  written  for  the 
American  Library  Association’s  “Read¬ 
ing  With  a  Purpose”  series,  he  not 
only  gives  a  brief  picture  of  outstand¬ 
ing  factors  affecting  rural  life  today 
but  introduces  the  reader  to  eight  books 
which  he  considers  to  deal  best  with 
farm  problems  as  they  are  at  present. 

The  eight  books  he  mentions  are 
available  at  general  libraries  or  through 
good  bookstores.  The  “Reading  With  a 
Purpose”  booklet  called,  “Farm  Life: 
Problems  and  Opportunities,”  by  Dr. 
Poe,  may  be  had  directly  from  the 
American  Library  Association,  520 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois,  for  thirty-five  cents  in  paper 
binding,  or  fifty  cents  each  in  cloth 
binding.  For  grange  or  community  dis¬ 
cussions  of  farm  problems,  this  book¬ 
let  is  very  helpful,  besides  being  good 
for  individual  information. 


Wonderful  Success 

In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.”— Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour  germs 
and  ordinary  drinking  water  often  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
can  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds 
your  hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  ‘I 
used  to  lose  a  great  many  of  the  little 
downy  fellows,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  422,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  Com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands 
of  others  who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  Send  50c  for  a  package  of 
Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large 
box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  banks 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  422, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


SWINE 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pfgs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care- 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  atta 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  c,lesl|rnn 
3-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.uu 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00  , 

All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  tilled  witnout 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


42  Black  and  White  Pigs.  38  White  Pigs 
7-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  each.  Sd'wi't 

plenty  of  straw  to  reach  you  full  of  vigor.  We  will  ship 
what' you  need  C.O.D. 

P.  S. — 6  weeks  old  pigs  $2.50  each. 

BEDFORD  STOCK  FARM,  Bedford,  Mass.  P.O.Box  362 
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ILLS  LICE 


"Black  Leaf  40" which  has  been  used 
successfully  over  20  years  as  a  spray 
to  kill  insects  on  gardens,  flowers 
and  orchards  has  been  found  equally 
effective  in  killing  lice  on  poultry. 

NO  HANDLING  OF  BIRDS 
Cost  Is  reduced  ...  No  work  . . .  Just  paint 
tops  of  roosts  lightly.  The  fumes  kill  lice  while 
flock  roosts.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle, 
send  $1.00  for  trial  package. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  used  as  a  spray  kills  in¬ 
sects  on  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  , 
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Baby  ^  Chicks 


OSS 


'Jai'm 

R.I.Reds 

LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trapnested — Blood-Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations  now 
for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  we  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro.  F*M ass. 


O.  P.  B.  Chicks 

are  bred  to  produce  and  reproduce. 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  S.C.R.l.  Reds,  Barred 
and  Wh.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  Wh. 
Holland  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
52  Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  M.  C. 
Babcock,  Sec’y,  Box  311  A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Official 
Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


This  is  My 
14th  Year  Exp 

Cash  ot  C.  O.  D.  25 

Barred  Rox  . $2.50 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns ....  2.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25 

Light  Mixed  . 2.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count 
clucks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  NACE  Box  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA 


50 

$4.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 


inn 
$8  00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
These 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

FROM  LARGE  TYPE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
BREEDERS,  DEPRESSION  PRICES,  LOWEST 
EVER  QUOTED,  $70.  PER  1000. 

JnniataPoultryFarm,Box  9, Richfield, Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 


Cash 
Bd.  & 


or 

Wh. 


C.O.T).  50 

Rox  $4.25 


R.  1. 

Reds . 

...  4.25 

White 

Leghorns . 

...  3.50 

Heavy 

Mixed . 

...  3.50 

Light 

Mixod . 

...  3.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM. 


100  500  1000 
$8.00  $37.50  $70 
8.00  37.50  70 
7.00  32.50  60 
7.00  32.50  60 
5.50  27.50  50 
Richfield,  Pa. 


Leghorn  Chicks 
300  Egg  Breeding 

also  Reds  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus.N.Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Laying  Breeders  * 

Barred  Rooks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  100-$6;  Heavy 
Mixed  100-$6;  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Free  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Lincoln  Hatchery,  B  N.Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


GIANT  BRAHMAS  Breeders  ! 

Two  Matings — Low  Prices — Chicks — Eggs — Catalog — Wri 

GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  P/ 


Reiser’s  Brown  Leghorn  inS^chioks-Br^d: 

rrs  „ Tested — Live — Lay — Exceptional  Matings — Catalog. 

F-  KE1SER,  ....  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Chicks  Thai  Grow  ”  Bd-  Hox,  Leghorns,  Reds. 
,  4  inai  urow.  Wyandottes.  Giants,  Cat- 
aiog,  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  O.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J. 

Pieeons  Wh.  Kina*  $1.50,  $2  pr.  Other  breeds  $1. Fancy 
5  °  stock.  John  Bilecke.  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


How  to  Control  Coccidiosis 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
group.  Now  let  us  follow  one  of  these 
organisms  through  its  life  history  to 
see  how  it  does  its  destructive  work. 
We  shall  see  that  like  the  characters 
in  some  fairy  tales  it  changes  itself 
into  a  number  of  forms.  It  enters  the 
chick’s  digestive  system,  clinging  to  a 
particle  of  food,  and  finds  its  way  to 
the  caecum.  Here,  because  it  is  slender 
and  pointed,  it  can  pierce  its  way  into 
one  of  the  countless  cells  which  form 
the  lining  of  the  caecum,  like  the  tiles 
or  bricks  that  form  a  floor  or  wall.  In¬ 
side  the  cell,  the  coccidium  starts  grow¬ 
ing,  and  as  it  grows  it  changes  its 
shape.  It  becomes  round  and  so  large 
that  it  fills  the  entire  cell  and  finally 
bursts  the  walls.  In  the  meantime,  re¬ 
production  (nonsexual)  has  been  going 
on.  The  coccidium  is  filled  with,  per¬ 
haps,  dozens  exactly  like  it  has  been 
at  the  start.  The  breaking  of  the  cell 
wall  releases  these  into  the  intestine 
and  each  enters  another  cell  and  re¬ 
peats  the  same  process.  Thus,  in  a  short 
time,  much  of  the  walls  of  the  caeca 
has  been  destroyed.  Bleeding  from  the 
damaged  walls  streaks  the  droppings 
and  accumulates  in  the  caeca  to  form 
the  typical  dark  brown  or  black  plug 
which  is  often  found  when  the  chick  is 
autopsied. 

How  the  Trouble  Is  Spread 

In  the  meantime,  another  change  has 
been  taking  place  in  some  of  the  coc- 
cidia.  Just  what  causes  it  is  not  known. 
Instead  of  entering  new  cells  these  take 
on  still  another  form  known  as  the 
“vocyst”  or  spore  stage.  These  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  seeds  of 
the  disease.  They  pass  out  of  the 
chick’s  body  in  the  droppings.  Outside 
they  remain  dormant  until  conditions 
are  right  for  “incubation.”  About  three 
or  four  days  of  warm,  moist  conditions 
change  these  vocysts  back  to  the  or¬ 
iginal  infective  stage  in  which  they  en¬ 
tered  the  chick.  They  are  now  ready 
to  repeat  the  cycle. 

There  are  two  important  facts  about 
coccidiosis  that  seem  not  to  be  generally 
understood.  These  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  largely  through  work  done  at  the 
Washington  Experiment  Station  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  One  fact  is  that  'very  small 
doses  of  the  infection  cause  mild  cases 
which  are  so  very  mild  that  the  chicks, 
or  anyone  else,  never  know  they  had 
the  disease.  They  quickly  overcome  the 
invasion  and  apparently  a  partial  im¬ 
munity  is  built  up.  Other  such  mild  in¬ 
fections  are  encountered  from  time  to 
time  until  eventually  a  complete  im¬ 
munity  is  established.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  mature 
fowls  almost  never  have  the  disease. 

The  other  fact  is  that  the  disease 
when  once  established  is  self-limiting. 
That  is,  it  will  run  a  definite  course 
and  then  bird  will  either  die  or 
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Look  What  Happens  When  Feed 


is  NOT  Mineral  Balanced  ! 


Here  are  birds  that  had  plenty  of  Vitamin  D(no  rickets )  but  shots 
deformity  of  bone ,  due  to  lack  of  Mineral  Balance  in  feed. 

( Photo  by  'F.  E.  Booth  Co.,  Research  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  California ) 


5000  Chicks  /From  America's  Greatest  Production  Contest 
Hens  FREE  to  Users  of  Pratts ,  the  'Vitamin-Complete 
'Mineral-Balanced,  Food 


One  big  difference  between  ordinary 
starters  and  Pratts  is  in  the  balancing 
of  the  minerals. 

Thus  Pratt  adds  still  another  vitally 
important  improvement  to  the  baby 
chick  food  that  the  majority  of  poul- 
trymen  has  always  considered  best. 
Not  only  the  growth  and  health  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  B — the  natural  sunshine 
vitamin  D — but  the 
proper  calcium 
phosphorus  “min¬ 
eral  balance”  that 
insures  better  diges¬ 
tion,  less  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  slipped  tendon 
and  other  troubles. 

It  has  the  right  se¬ 
lection  of  digestible 
proteins  and  every 
nourishing  food  ele¬ 
ment  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  strong,  thriv- 
ing chicks.  Startus¬ 


ing  it  now  at  lowest  price  in  history. 

We  want  users  of  Pratt  Feeds  to 
have  the  finest  birds  in  the  country. 
Therefore,  5000  Pratt  Experiment 
Farm  Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  are  offered  FREE  in 
a  contest  here  described.  Every  chick 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Contest 
Hens  with 
Official 
Records  of 
225  to  over 
300  eggs.  Of 
course  you 
would  like 
to  intro¬ 
duce  these 
high -pro- 
d  u  c  i  n  g 
blood  lines 
into  your 
flock.  Read 
how  simple 
it  is: 


RATTS 


Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  jm  PHILADELPHIA 

Pra«s  aIso  offer  a  Buttermilk  ^ALL-MASH  STARTER 
AND  GROWER  for  those  who  prefer  this  method  of  feeding 


Insist 

on  a  Mineral- 
Balanced 
Growing  Mash 

The  starting 
food’s  job  is 
soon  over.  Then 
rapid,  healthy 
growthdepends 
on  the  growing 
mash.  Feed 
Pratts  Butter¬ 
milk  Growing 
Mash.  1 1  too  is 
not  only  vita¬ 
min  complete 
but  mineral- 
balanced  asweil 


18  5  PRIZES 

1  Prize  of  100  chicks. 

3  Prizes  of  75  chicks. 

6  Prizes  of  50  chicks. 

175  Prizes  of  25  chicks. 
Duplicate  prizes  to  be  awarded 
in  case  of  a  tie. 

Contest  Rnles 

1.  Contest  is  open  to  any  old  or 
new  user  of  Pratts  Buttermilk 
Baby  Chick  Food,  except  em¬ 
ployees  ol  the  Pratt  Food  Com¬ 
pany  and  their  relatives. 

2.  Send  us  a  simple  statement 
telling  why  you  use  Pratts  But¬ 
termilk  Baby  Chick  Food.  Use 
no  more  than  50  words.  The 
shorter  the  better.  The  thought 
counts,  not  the  grammar. 

3.  Include  with  statement  the 
white  “Guaranteed  Analysis” 
square  (or  facsimile  of  it)  from 
a  50  lb.  or  1001b.  bag  of  Pratts 
Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food. 

4.  Contest  closes  April  30th. 

5.  Free  chicks  will  be  shipped  to 
the  winners  not  later  than  May 
15th.  The  names  of  winners  will 
be  posted  in  the  stores  of  all 
Pratt  Dealers. 

.fudges 

Mr.  F.  L.  Platt,  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  Journal; Mr.  James 
T.  Huston,  Editor, Everybody's 
Poultry  Magazine;  Mr.  O.  A. 
Hanke,  Editor.  Poultry  Trib¬ 
une;  Mr.  A.  G.  Studier,  Editor, 
Waverly  Poultry  Trio;  Mr.  M. 
J.  Sue,  Poultry  Writer,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


bABY^  chicks) 

^  ,  .■ -  -  ^ 


BABY  CHICKS  COD l 


From  selected  and  blood  tested  flocks. 


Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3  50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  1.75  3.00  5.50 


Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  607,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


S.C. Wh.  Leg.  $4.50  per  100 
Barred  Rocks  6.00  per  100 
Reds .  6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Husky  Chicks  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

AT  LOWER  PRICES.  New  Hampshire  Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Orpingtons.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  WASH  INGTON  VI LLE,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Bar. 

S.C. 

S.C. 


recover. 

Control  Measures 

Experience  seems  to  prove  that  in 
spite  of  all  measures  that  can  be  taken 
to  rid  the  premises  of  all  traces  of  in¬ 
fection,  some  will  persist.  Probably  no 
poultry  yard  can  be  assumed  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  free.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
keep  the  yards,  ranges,  and  brooder 
houses  sufficiently  free  that  no  serious 
outbreaks  will  occur.  The  slight  infec¬ 
tions  that  are  probably  inevitable  may 
serve  the  very  useful  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  permanent  immunity.  It  is 
well  then  to  know  and  to  follow  rigidly 
the  methods  that  are  recommended  for 
the  control  of  the  trouble.  The  first 
principle  is  “cleanliness  in  all  things.” 
A  clean  brooder  house,  a  clean  yard 
or  range,  clean  litter,  clean  feed  fed  in 
clean  feeders — never  on  the  ground  or 
in  the  litter. 

A  brooder  house  may  be  considered 
clean  only  when  it  has  been  scrubbed 
with  hot  water  and  a  stiff  broom  and 
rinsed  until  no  trace  of  dirt  remains  on 
the  floor  or  walls  or  in  the  cracks,  and 
the  rinse  water  runs  clear.  Such  a 
cleaning  followed  by  a  disinfecting 
with  either  a  fire-gun  or  a  good  disin¬ 
fectant  completes  the  job. 

Clean  range  is  where  chicks  or  older 
( Continued  on  Page  ; 


Richfield  Hatcheries  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Literature 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2  25  $3.50  $  7  $32.50  $60 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  . . .  2.00  3.25  6  30.00  58 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large,  healthy  stock 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  °cincKsr 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Taqpred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.50  30.00  55 

Barred  Rox  or  R.I.  Reds  . .  7.00  32.00  60 

light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  del. 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  onall breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A . . . $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks,  Grade  A .  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA..  10.00  90.00 
Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid,  100%  Live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  Ppaa; 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CASVR  5cdo  Vo 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns $6  $25  $50 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7  32  60 

Postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write.  Mixed  $4.50 
JACOB  NiEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PHIPK  RITYFRS  Names  wanted.  2  to  20  names. 

Lt U  l  Lnj  50  cents  t0  $2.00  worth  chicks 
for  each  name,  as  per  our  special  offer.  Reds,  Rocks. 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Mixed.  Write  for  special  offer  today. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


AMERICAN  ANCONAS  =Ker  Larl^k: 

ceptional  Matings — -Free  Catalog — Low  Prices. 

AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


LIKE  the  early  bird  that 
gets  the  worm,  you’ll  get 
the  bargains  if  you  answer  the 
advertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  promptly. 
Don’t  lay  the  paper  aside  until 
you  have  read  them  thorough¬ 
ly.  The  opportunity  to  buy  at 
a  big  saving  may  be  at  hand. 
Don’t  miss  it.  ACT  NOW! 
Mention  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  when  you  write. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  9,  1932 


GUARANTEED 
LIVABILITY 


r 


Send  for  Beautiful  Catalog  in  colors  showing 

^  “Wol£'Cerfified”BabyClaick 

he  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  “Wolf-Certified”  Chicks.  All  pure  bred  flocks,  finest  blood* 


strains,  big  egg  producers  and  fast  growers.  Lots  of  vigor  and  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  on  our 
Jtility  and  Quality  grades  only.  Replace  in  7  days  at  one-half  the  regular  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths^ 
the  regular  price.  Order  from  this  Ad  and  $1.00  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  >  .  50 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  )  $3.50 

Barred  Rocks,  While  and  Buff  Rocks  1 
S.C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  >  4.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 6.25 

For  less  than  $0  add  one  cent, 

WOLF  HATCHING 


Woirs  “A"  Standard  Utility  Crude 


100 


500 


$6.75  $33.50 
7.75  38.50 


looo 

$65.00 

75.00 


Woirs  “AA”  Certified  Utility  Cndc 

50  100  500  1000 

$4.50  $8.00  $39.00  $77.00 
5.50  10.00  49.00  97.00 

7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 


12.00  58.00  114.00 

Wolfs  “A”  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7.00  ger  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6.00  per  100. 

&  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  *-.*>  GIBSONBURC.  OHIO 


*  *  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilllary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord. N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  mice  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


SEND  $1.00  PER  HUNDRED  WITH  ORDER. 

when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  Accredited  flocks, 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices.  50  100 

Leghorns,  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas .  $4.50  $7.90 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff .  5.25  8.90 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . . .  5.25  8.90 

Buff  Orp. :  S.  L.  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  5.75  990 

H.  Mix.  $7.90  per  100.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  COLUMBUS 


Pay  postman 
culled  for  type. 


500 

$38  00 
43  00 
43.00 
48.00 
GROVE, 


1000 

$75.00 
85  00 
85  00 
95.00 

OHIO 


CHICKS,  fe®  AS? 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee. 

Wh.  Leghorns.  Anconas  II.  Mi 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds _ 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orps. ... 

W.  P.  Ducklings  .  — 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  0. 


100 

500 

1000 

$7  00 

$32 

50 

$65.00 

9.00 

42 

50 

85.00 

9.00 

42 

50 

85.00 

17.00 

82 

50 

160.00 

BREEDER  HATCHERY, 


Reds  Rocks  Leghorns  ^ssy, 

Every  breeder  bloodtested  annually — minimum 
200  eggs  ROP  standard  size.  Hardy  northern 
stock,  low  mortality.  6500  layers.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  disease-free  chicks.  ALL  ONE  BEST 
grade — pedigreed,  trapnested.  Hatches  twice  weekly. 
Prices  attractive.  Beautiful  CATALOG.  Send  todav. 
DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Box  A,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 


Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-oid  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.50  30.00  55 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  ...  6.00  27.50  50 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  £& 

50  100  500 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns . $5.50  $10  $47.50 

B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Anconas ....  6  00  II  52.50 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6  50  12  57.50 

Buff  Orp.  Wh.,  and  Bl.  Minorcas _  6  50  12  57.50 

Lt.  Brahmas  and  Bl.  Giants  15c,  Assorted  7c,  Heavy 
Ass’t  9c.  Send  $1.  per  100,  balance  C.O.D.  Order  from 
adv.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Also  started  chicks,  pullets 
and  Special  Quality  chicks.  Free  circular. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y.  BOX  12 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $6.00  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Rocks....  7.00  32.00  60 

S.C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed....  6.00  27.50  50 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Penna. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day  old  chicks  $7.-100;  $70-1000. 

2  &  3  week  old  chicks  $10-100:  4  &  6 
week  old  Pullets  30c  each.  8  &  10 
week  old  Pullets  50c  each.  All  chicks 
from  2  &  3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  Pa.,  Box  35 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

HoRywood  Strain  100  500  1009 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . . . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks. . . .  6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McALISTE RV I LLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1009 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  ..  6.50  30.00  55 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100,  100%  live 
del.,  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  McA LISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


D  ADV  fHIf’K'Q  —Blood  Tested.  Leghorns.  8c: 
DclO  I  Lit J  Rocks.  Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas. 
10c:  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  12c:  Giants,  Brahmas.  14c 
in  thousand  lots.  Smaller  quantifies  a  trifle  more.  Sent 
collect.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Start¬ 
ed  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
Schoenborn's  Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J. 


KLI^ETS^  10,000  Chicks  Weekb 

BigGype Chidgiff Barred  Rocks  .  $  8.00  per  I0( 

1 j.  Light  Brahmas  ......  S 1 2.00  per  101 

/w  Black  Giants  $12  00  per  1 0( 

White  Giants  . $15.00  per  101 

Mixed  or  My  Choice.. ..$  7.00  per  lot 
Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O  D 
*  j  ,  I,’older  FREE-  S.  W.  KLINE 
(Wom-Makers  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wr!Lo.  dHIP 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100; 
$27.50-500;  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100:  $35- 
500;  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100;  $27.50- 
500:  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100:  $24-500;  $48-1000. 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  Ail  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain — ■  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  per  100. 
$37.50  per  500.  $70.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm.  Box  1-3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


fHIfK’QS.  C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00-100, 
59-500  $70-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $8-100, 

$37.50-500.  $75-1000.  Mixed  $6-100.  Heavy-$7-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free.  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  C  MICKS  ioo  500  1000 

rancred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6  $27.50  $50 

vC  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  7  32.50  60 
L  Mix..  $5.00-100:  H.  Mix.,  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery 
0  A.  STIMELING.  R.D.  A.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Barron  White  Leghorns..... .  $  8.50 — 100 

Barred  Rocks  .  . . .  9.50 — 100 

White  Rocks  .  10.50—100 


Discount,  in  larger  quantities.  Order 
now.  Catalog. 

WEIK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A.  K lei nfeltcrsvi lie.  Pa. 


ruirvc  r  n  n  IOO  Rocks  or  Reds  $8;  Leghorns 
UllIvIViJ  L.U.U*  Heavy  Mixed  $7;  Light  $6: 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAIisterville  Pa. 


/illinfC  Barron  and  Tancred  Strain  Wh. 

tnltAO  DC  up  Leg..  IM.  Rocks.  Mix.,  100%  Gtd. 
Write  for  Prices.  Edgar  E.  Strawser.Box  143, Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS 


— Superlative  Quality  Barred 
Rocks — Single  Comb  Reds — 
Breeders  Tested  for  BWD — 


Low  Prices — Write  for  free  catalog. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKSSSS 

H  Mix.  $6-100.  Prepaid,  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  or  COD 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY.  R.6,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
taw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Ev>r-”“ . . . 


C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns  $6: 
Heavy  Mixed.  $7 ;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  L.AUVER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


( Continued  from  Page  13) 
birds  have  not  ranged  the  previous  sea¬ 
son  or,  better,  two  seasons  and  where 
no  manure  has  been  spread  during  that 
time.  I  think  that  clean  litter  and  feed¬ 
ing  need  no  discussion.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  though,  to  point  out  that  damp 
litter  under  the  hover,  wet  spots  around 
the  drinking  places,  either  in  the 
brooder  house  or  outside,  are  danger¬ 
ous,  because  they  are  potential  sources 
for  the  spread  of  the  trouble. 

Another  means  of  separating  the 
chicks  from  the  infection  is  to  rear 
them  in  complete  confinement  on  wire 
floors.  This  is  a  problem  in  itself  and 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  last  resort  when  one’s 
premises  are  too  contaminated  to  put 
chicks  out  safely  anywhere  on  range. 
And  even  wire  floors  do  not  always 
protect  the  chicks. 

Remedies 

Fortunately  we  have  an  effective 
treatment  for  a  flock  afflicted  with 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  to 
feed  them  a  mash  which  contains  at 
least  40  pounds  of  dried  milk  to  60 
pounds  of  other  ingredients,  and  (this 
is  very  important)  clean  out  the  litter 
and  replace  it  with  clean  supply  every 
three  days  or  oftener.  Keep  this  up  un¬ 
til  the  chicks  recover,  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  return  to  the  usual  feeding  sched¬ 
ule.  If  this  treatment  is  given  soon 
enough  the  pullets  can  be  developed 
into  normal  first  class  birds. 

We  know  of  no  cure  for  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease;  prevention  is  our 
only  hope  as  yet.  Much  of  our  so-called 
range  paralysis  is  undoubtedly  caused 
by  the  chronic  form  of  coccidiosis.  A 
great  deal  of  study  of  this  trouble  is  in 
progress.  Perhaps  we  may  find  event¬ 
ually  that  some  of  our  present  efforts 
at  control  are  unnecessary,  but  until 
that  time  thorough  sanitation  must  be 
the  burden  of  our  song. 


Watch  for  Drafts  and  Golds 

I  have  about  150  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  which  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  fine,  but  recently  a  lot  of  them  began 
to  snuffle  and  gasp  through  their  mouths. 
Their  heads  swell  and  their  eyes  run. 
The  egg  production  has  dropped  over  half 
and  a  number  have  died.  I  would  be 
glad  if  you  could  tell  me  what  is  wrong. 

THE  trouble  m  your  flock  is  evident¬ 
ly  one  of  the  numerous  diseases  of 
the  bird’s  breathing  equipment.  It  may 
be  an  outbreak  of  severe  colds  due  to 
roosting  in  a  draft,  or  possibly  being 
caught  in  a  sudden  drenching  rain  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  drop  in  temperature.  Or 
more  probably  it  is  a  form  of  influenza. 
If  you  have  recently  brought  in  the 
birds  from  an  outside  flock  or  trans¬ 
ferred  any  of  the  birds  in  crates  that 
have  been  returned  from  New  York  or 
some  other  market,  that  may  account 
for  the  introduction  of  the  disease. 

We  suggest  that  you  call  a  trained 
veterinarian  to  examine  the  birds,  or 
send  four  or  five  of  them  alive  to  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College, 
Poultry  Diagnosis  Laboratory,  Ithaca, 
New  York.- — L.  E.  Weaver. 


93  Percent  Livability  Guaranteed 
on  Chicks  up  to  3  Weeks 


Backed  by  21  years  of  continuous  trapnesting 
and  pedigree-breeding. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  the  highest 
quality  of  specialty-bred  chicks  at  amazingly  low 
prices.  Learn  more  about  this  260-egg  strain. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Route  11,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


U  A  IMfC  BABY  CHICKS 

n/llllLiU  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
rp'^onable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda.  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Lxclusively- 

3000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  , 
eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  i 
Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 

Spl. feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir. free  i 

Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

SS&SVu  ■‘■il 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain .  7.00 

Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds . - .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . . .  7.00 

Vic  per  chick  less  in  5U0  lots,  lc  less  per  cnick  in  loon 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard!^ 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 
chicks.  W rile  for  (nil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


SttlQ 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CBICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blond  Tested  ana 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 
S.C.  White  Leghorns  8c  each.  $70  00  per  000 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns  8c  each.  $70.00  per  I00U 

Barred  Rocks,  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  eacn, 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  eacn. 

Mixed  chicks  7c  each  $60.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  W 

I’.P.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  tree. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (T^c°h fTeld.6  pa"  ’ 


When  to  Market  Broilers 

Broiler  prices  normally  reach  a  peak 
in  early  spring.  The  decline  is  rather 
rapid  however,  starting  in  April  and 
continuing  until  the  low  point  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  is  reached.  Broiler 
prices  ordinarily  fluctuate  more  than 
other  poultry  prices,  chiefly  because  of 
the  great  variation  in  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Broilers  are  normally  placed  in 
the  luxury  class  rather  than  among 
the  necessities. 

The  larger  sizes, — 2-2 ’/2  lbs.  find 
greater  demand  on  the  normal  mar¬ 
kets,  but  in  deciding  when  to  sell 
broilers,  prices  and  trends  should  be 
carefully  studied.  We  may  summarize 
generally  by  saying  that  when  prices 
are  high  or  rising  it  will  pay  to  hold 
broilers  for  the  larger  sizes,  (2  lbs.  or 
more);  when  low  or  falling  it  will  be 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES.  BLK.  MINORCAS.  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  pureore 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill.  N.  T • 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  WOO 

S.C.  White  Leghorns .  . $6.00  $27  50  $50- 

Special  Leghorn— Wyckoff. .  7.00  32.50  60. 

Light  mixed . $5-100.  Heavy  mixed  - 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALISTERVILLE. 


;GAL  DORCAS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

.  .  Leghorn  Chicks— Breeders 


incred — Hollywood.  White 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  State  Fair  Champions.  Heavv 
Layqrs.  Baby  Chicks.  Inavale  Farm, RD4, Wallkill, "• 
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ORDER  NOW 
Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  at  these 
low  prices 


Chicks  with  strong  laying  inheritance 
They  live,  they  thrive,  they  grow 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $10 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $12 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $15 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $11 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $13 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $16 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $13 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $15 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $18 

MIXED  CHICKS  $9  per  100 

For  50  chicks,  add  1  cent  per  chick 
to  above  prices.  For  25  chicks,  add 
2  cents  per  chick. 

y2  cent  per  chick  less  than  above 
prices  in  lots  of  500.  1  cent  per 

chick  less  than  above  prices  in  lots 
of  1000  or  more. 

By  parcel  post,  prepaid.  100%  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Enclose  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered 
letter.  FREE — fully  illustrated 
Chick  Book  on  request. 


Kerr  Cnickeries,  Inc. 


Dept.  G 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y 
E.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


TARGE  EGGS 

™  ^  21  YEARS  BREEDING  t&P 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
Dreeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMSDEI’NTE"/i=“EPiANK 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free 

W.vckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50 

„  s-  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00 

g.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.00 

g.  C.  Rocfe  and  1{eds .  4 .so 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50 

“•  c-  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  4.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  4.00 

iSrtecl  HeavT  Breeds  .  .....  4.00 
tuu%  prepaid,  safe  delivery 
this  ad.  or  write 
J-  N.  NACE  POULTRY 


Range  Flocks 
100  500  100 

$7.00  $32.50  $60 
7.00  32.50  60. 

8.00  37.50  70. 

8.00  37.50  70. 

8.00  37.50  70. 

5.00  25.00  45. 

7.00  35.00  65. 

guaranteed.  Order  fit 
for  circular. 

FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield,  P 


AT  SAVINGS  S":°n9  Healthy 

— ■  Chicks  from  money- 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W 

barred  rocks,  white  rocks! 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

I  years'  experience  breeding 

leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C.M.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CSJCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Jrancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

jr®rla5’  Strain  Brown  Leghorns . . 6  27.50  50 

fKh^J*00*8  . 7  32.50  60 

“fii1  Mixed  $5.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00—100. 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  pirepaid. 


100% 


p  .  •  guaiauiccu.  x  ttitci  J.JU&L  jAiepaiu. 

rnoni  size  a,Kl  e99  production.  Free  catalog. 
LOCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


SINNYFIELD 


MAMMOTH  SINGLE  COM3 
„r.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Ron  Minoroas — Heavy  Minorcas — Hardy  Minorcas — 

it*  .  e  Minorcas — Have  Egg  Producing  ability— 
Breeders  Tested.  Write— 

SUNNYFI  ELD  MINORCA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“ON ROE  HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


Grade  A,  6c;  Barred 
Rocks  7c.  Order  at  once 

RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  rage) 
more  profitable  to  sell  at  l1/4-2  lbs. 
Other  factors  which  influence  this  de¬ 
cision  and  must  be  considered  are : 
The  purpose  for  which  the  birds  are: 
raised,  the  season,  the  producers  sit¬ 
uation  in  regards  to  locality  and  avail¬ 
able  time  and  labor. 

To  summarize  again,  we  may  say 
that  broilers  should  be  hatched  early, 
either  for  spring  or  winter  broilers. 
This  brings  the  time  for  ordinary 
broilers  in  March  and  for  winter  broil¬ 
ers  in  December.  Spring  broilers  should 
be  marketed  before  July  1  and  winter 
broilers  before  April  1  or  at  the  peak 
in  prices. — J.  G.  Matteson. 


Chicks  Should  Roost  at  Early  Age 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  get  young 
chicks  to  roosting  just  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  poultryman  recommends 
that  roosts  be  constructed  along  the 
back  of  the  house  the  third  or  fourth 
week.  These  can  be  left  flat  on  the 
floor  for  several  days,  then  the  rear 
can  be  raised  about  6  inches  and  a 
week  later  raised  a  little  more.  The 
following  week  the  front  end  can  be 
raised,  too,  so  that  the  roosts  are  level 
and  about  15  inches  from  the  floor. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  roosts  are  raised 
from  the  floor,  cover  with  about  one- 
inch  mesh  wire  so  that  chicks  cannot 
possibly  get  through,  under,  or  behind 
the  roosts. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

-^Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks — 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  Slate  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4.00  per  100 

These  prices  good  to  May  2nd. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Haller  oss  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  Mo  discount  on  orders  for  500;  le  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59 


WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Tel.  645-5 


111  ARE  success  certain. 

Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.  10  profi  table  breeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
‘‘Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  in  most  modern 
incubators  known  to 
poultry  science.  IS'ew  low 
prices.  Write  today. 


Hungry  Hens  Bring  Home 
the  Profits 

The  hen  without  an  appetite  is  a 
shirk  in  the  poultry  flock.  It  is  that 
last  10  or  20  per  cent  of  feed  that  the 
hen  consumes  which  fills  the  egg  bas¬ 
ket,  while  all  the  rest  is  used  to  main¬ 
tain  the  bird. 

The  trick  in  forcing  birds  to  lay 
more  eggs  is  in  inducing  them  to  eat 
more  feed.  Here  are  five  suggestions 
for  boosting  feed  consumption  when 
the  birds  are  in  their  winter  quarters. 
These  are: 

Use  artificial  lights  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  so  that  the  hen  will  have 
more  time  to  eat.  If  feed  consumption 
is  not  increased,  lights  are  of  no 
benefit. 

Feed  the  largest  part  of  the  grain 
ration  at  night.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  birds  hungry  during  the  day 
and  they  consume  more  mash.  And 
feed  the  grain  in  hoppers  rather  than 
in  the  litter. 

Provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  mash- 
hopper  space,  one  foot  for  five  or  six 
birds.  There  are  always  timid  birds  in 
the  flock  that  won’t  eat  unless  there 
is  plenty  of  hopper  space. 

Feed  fresh  mash  every  day.  When 
the  hoppers  are  filled  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  last  several  days  the  hens 
pick  it  over  and  eat  what  they  like 
best;  when  they  reach  the  leavings 
feed  consumption  and  egg  production 
both  slump. 

Use  a  wet  mash.  Just  as  a  boy  will 
eat  more  bread  when  there  is  jelly  on 
it,  so  will  a  hen  eat  more  mash  when 
it  is  moistened  with  milk.  Feed  mash 
the  same  time  each  day. 


Green  Feed  Darkens  Yolks 

Too  much  succulent  green  feed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  C.  S.  Platt  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station,  causes  the  dark  yolked  eggs 
that  bring  a  reduced  price  on  the  city 
markets.  New  York  consumers  now 
show  a  decided  preference  for  eggs 
with  light  yolks,  and  to  obtain  these 
it  is  necessary  that  birds  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  range  on  grass  for  a  limited 
time  each  day.  Three  or  four  pounds  of 
green  feed  to  each  one  hundred  birds 
daily  will  supply  the  vitamin  require¬ 
ments  and  satisfactorily  keep  the  yolk 
light  colored. 


Feed  makes  the  difference  between 
good  and  poor  hatching  eggs. 


TAYLOR  WINS  3  /  at  BATAVIA  (N.Y.  March  1932)  BABY  CHICK  SHOW 

UHrlH’ CT  1;  1.’  A  Competing  with  all  Leghorns,  Books  and  Wyandottes.  in  KOI’ 

iiiuiiijvi  i  .-ivx/ivi .  w  /  Certified  and  Supervised  sections — 77  entries  from  nine  states 

— Taylor  secured  98%  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Four  Firsts,  One  Second  out  of  six  entries! 

■man  Over  25  Years  practical  experience  hatching  and  breeding  for  big  Husky 

5?^  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks— 

H.tM  Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

P^3  •avi**’  S-  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 

.  years.  Ail  males  have  individual  pe.digrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 
fro*1'  “L S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope,  Leyden,  and 
.Text*-  Ked  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  markr 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

I/O-  u.  Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  once  list,  with  early  discounts 
■a.K/VrZtk I  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  15,  NEWARK.  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  8-15-22-29;  APRIL  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  H  EALTHY ;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SH  IP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....  4.00  $  7  70  $38  $  75 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers  5  00  9  50  45  88 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants .  6-50  l2-00  57'  110 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  'Free  catalno 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN  PA 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.l.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  3.00 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50 

light  Mixed  Breeds. . . .  2.25 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  at  Once 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  to  be  delivered  the  week 
if  April  18-25,  May  2-9  at  $9.  per 
100,  $25.50  per  300  $42.  per  500,  $80 
per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.C.Wh.  &  Br.  Leghor: 

Anconas  &  Bl.-  Leghorn 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rock 
Buff  Rocks  &  R.l.  Red 
Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandi 

Blk.  Giants — Jersey . 

Heavy  mixed  broilers.. 

Light  mixed  broilers.... 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 
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SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . $7.00  $32.00  $60.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  . .  6.00  27.00  50.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


Chicks:  6c-8c-10c-12c.  & 

Pullets:  35c-45c-55c-65c.  Kn™&tP&- 

ped  C.O.D.  (4  wks.  livability  guaranteed).  Pullets  ship¬ 
ped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  R.2  Box-5,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WORLDS  FI  HESTr^P 
BJiN®D  CHICKS 


4.1/,!'  0ur  chicks  from  Bloodtested 
Tancred,  Fishel,  Thompson, 

Holterman,  and  other  famous  Blood¬ 
lines,  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and 
lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price 
our_  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments 
°[-,e  U  .s-  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our 
chicks.  Price  per  100:  Rocks,  Reds,  $7.75;  Leghorns, 
Anconas  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds,  $6.75;  Assorted,  $4.50. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall,  Indiana 


Baby  Chicks  —Best  Income  2193 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  White  &  Barred  Rocks. 
Reds,  White,  Silver  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Giants  and  Sussex. 

$6.00  per  hundred  and  up 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Established  1906 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

5C 


S.C.  Eng.  Whites.  Browns,  Anconas . 7c 

Barred  Rocks . 8'/2c;  Assorted  chicks .  5c 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  No  money  down. 
100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS:  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
8c  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


TURKEYS 


TIIRKFY  FOGS  from  our  fan>ous  pure-bred  M. 
I  Sjixrvc,  l  E.VJ4JO  Bronze,  B  Red.  Narragansett  & 

Wh.  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS,  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 

T1JRKFYS  — Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens, 
lumuiio  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa. 

DUCKS 


DIIFKI  1NGS  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
LMD  IX  VjO  sto,  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 
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Heart  of  the  North  —  By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer ,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

Alan  stops  at  the  MacMillan  trading 
post.  One  of  his  men  discovers  some  furs 
which  directs  suspicion  to  the  father  of 
Joyce  MacMillan.  Joyce  is  in  love  with 
Alan  who,  through  a  sense  of  duty  is 
engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding. 

Alan  tells  Joyce  his  suspicions  about 
her  father  but  she  does  not  believe  he  is 
guilty. 

After  leaving  the  MacMillan  post  the 
next  morning,  Alan  stops  the  launch  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  climb  trees.  Finally  he  sees 
two  canoes  far  ahead.  They  speed  ahead 
in  the  launch  in  an  attempt  to  beat  them 
to  a  fork  in  the  river.  The  bandits  get 
there  first.  Against  his  better  judgment, 
Alan  follows  the  orders  of  his  superior 
and  divides  his  party.  Alan’s  party  soon 
catch  sight  of  the  bandits.  With  only  half 
his  men,  how  shall  he  attack  them t 
*  *  * 

Bill  and  Larry  had  been  holding  a 
whispered  debate,  and  now  they  put 
their  ideas  up  to  Alan.  Bill  wanted  to 
sneak  closer  and  pitch  into  the  six 
criminals  forthwith.  Younge  wanted  to 
stay  here  in  the  water-edge  flags  and 
wait.  He  urged  that  in  all  probability 
the  bandits  at  twilight  would  come 
back  across  the  lake  and  leave  by  its 
sole  outlet.  Three  men  in  cover  could 
rip  up  their  canoes  and  kill  the  men 
in  half  a  dozen  rounds. 

Alan  saw  weaknesses  in  either  idea. 
Bill’s  fire-eating  plan  would  be  nearly 
suicidal,  though  it  had  the  merit  of 
forcing  the  battle.  Larry’s  plan  all  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  bandits  coming  back 
across  the  lake.  They  might  not  do 
that;  they  might  start  on  north  to  hit 
the  next  waterway,  and  so  escape  with¬ 
out  a  shot  being  fired. 

As  he  planned,  rejected  and  planned 
«,gain,  in  a  struggle  to  overcome  those 
heavy  odds,  a  brooding  quiet  settled 
over  the  little  lake.  Waterfowl  began 
dropping  back  upon  the  limpid  blue 
surface;  muskrats,  abroad  all  day  in 
that  season,  reappeared  along  the 
edges;  a  pair  of  stately  trumpeter 
swans  winged  out  of  the  east  and  glid¬ 
ed  down  and  floated  in  the  center  like 
great  white  puffs  of  feathers. 

Alan  finally  came  to  his  decision. 

“We’ve  got  to  carry  the  fight  to 
them,  and  we’ve  got  to  keep  them  from 
getting  away  by  that  creek  yonder. 
There’s  only  one  way  we  can  do  both 
those  things.  Bill  and  I  are  going  to 
circle  around  them  on  foot  and  come 
at  them  from  the  other  side.  We’ll  get 
there  somehow,  even  if  we  have  to 
swim  part  way.  We’ll  belly  up  as  close 
as  we  can.  With  any  luck  at  all  we 
ought  to  get  into  a  position  where  we 
can  put  two  or  three  of  them  out  of 
business  at  the  very  beginning,  before 
they  wake  up  to  us. 

“If  our  luck  is  out,  if  they  discover 


we’re  sneaking  up,  they’ll  probably  try 
to  back  away  from  us.  They  won’t 
fight  if  they  can  help  it.  Why  should 
they  take  chances  on  some  of  them 
getting  wounded  or  killed,  if  they  don’t 
have  to?  They’ll  try  to  whip  back 
across  this  lake  and  dodge  into  that 
channel  yonder.  Now,  Larry,  you’ll 
stay  here  to  head  that  off.  Keep  out  of 
sight  yourself;  have  a  couple  or  three 
extra  magazines  handy,  and  wait  till 
they  get  out  into  the  middle.  When 
they  get  in  good  range,  open  up  on 
them.  We  two’ll  break  through  to  the 
lake  edge  and  help  you  out.  Shoot  at 
the  wind- water  line  of  their  canoes. 
Don’t  try  to  ‘get’  those  men  at  all. 
Sink  those  canoes.  We  don’t  care  about 
those  men.  Let  them  swim  ashore  and 
hide  if  they  want  to.  On  foot  a  man 
can’t  make  ten  miles  a  week  in  this 
muskrat  country.  With  no  tent,  no 
shelter,  the  mosquitoes  and  flies  would 
drive  them  crazy  in  less  than  a  day, 
and  they’d  fall  into  our  hands. 

“We’ve  got  about  two  hours  yet  till 
beginning  twilight.  That’ll  give  us 
time  to  carry  out  my  idea  carefully. 
We’re  going  to  have  just  one  chance 
at  them.  If  we  muddle  it,  they’ll  be 
gone.  In  these  flags,  in  all  this  maze 
of  channels,  they  could  lose  us  in  three 
or  four  hundred  yards.  If  you  under¬ 
stand  now  what’s  cut  out  for  us,  we’ll 
be  starting.” 

Both  men  nodded. 

Bill  and  Alan  backed  away  with  in¬ 
finite  caution,  for  one  flushing  water- 
fowl  would  raise  all  the  others.  The 
lake  by  this  time  was  alive  with  mer¬ 
ganser,  teal,  ducks,  wavies;  and  the 
pair  of  swans,  looking  around  warily, 
were  outstretching  their  long  necks  as 
though  sensing  an  enemy  unseen.  Yard 
by  cautious  yard  the  two  men  slipped 
back  into  the  rushes  till  they  were  a 
safe  distance  from  the  lake. 

Then  they  began  the  long  hard  job  of 
circling  around  the  bandits. 

Mosquitoes  rose  about  them  in  clouds 
as  they  made  their  way  through  the 
flags.  Vicious  brules  and  big  yellow- 
banded  caribou  flies  hit  them  like  the 
slap  of  a  hornet.  The  water  was  ankle- 
deep  everywhere;  the  soil  under  it  was 
a  boggy  muck  that  quivered  and  gur¬ 
gled  under  their  tread.  Again  and 
again  they  came  to  little  runs  and 
creeks.  Some  they  stepped  over  or 
waded;  at  others  Alan  handed  the 
weapons  to  Bill,  swam  across,  and 
caught  the  guns  as  they  were  tossed 
to  him. 

Wet,  muddy,  tortured  by  the  insect 
pests,  they  pushed  steadily  on,  mind¬ 
ful  of  coming  twilight. 

Their  worst  fear  was  the  danger  of 
scaring  up  waterfowl.  Other  eyes  be¬ 
sides  theirs  might  interpret  that  sign. 
Whenever  a  pair  of  geese  or  cloud  of 
teal  flew  overhead,  they  crouched 
down  and  “froze”  till  the  birds  were 
past.  They  had  to  make  a  long  patient 


detour  around  an  acre  of  niggerhead 
where  a  colony  of  black  tern,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them,  were  sitting  on 
their  rookery  tussocks,  gabbling  in 
neighborly  fashion  but  ready  to  ex¬ 
plode  like  a  bag  of  feathers  in  wild 
squawking  alarm. 

In  the  flags  around  them  they  heard 
the  splash  of  muskrats  and  the  occas¬ 
ional  slap  of  a  beaver’s  tail.  Rails  and 
yellowlegs  and  skulkers  slipped  quietly 
out  of  their  path  and  hid  in  the  dense 
reeds.  Against  the  blood-red  light  of 
the  western  sky  the  undulating  flight 
of  wavies,  gray  and  white,  showed  up 
in  striking  silhouette.  With  the  sinking 
of  the  sun  a  weird  medley  of  noises  be¬ 
gan  to  arise — the  gibberings  of  red- 
throated  loons,  the  boom  of  “thunder- 
pumps,”  the  swelling  chorus  of  “knee- 
deep”  frogs  and  “better-go-rounds,” 
the  honking  and  trumpeting  of  innum¬ 
erable  geese  and  ducks  and  cranes. 

It  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  make 
the  wide  careful  circle  and  start  com¬ 
ing  in  toward  the  bandits  from  the 
north.  With  the  sun  cut  in  two  by  the 
western  horizon  and  the  chill  of  twi¬ 
light  in  the  air,  those  six  men  would 
shortly  be  on  the  move.  But  Alan’s 
hopes  had  risen  again;  it  seemed  that 
he  indeed  “had  taken  his  luck  along.” 
The  bandits  did  not  know  they  were 
being  stalked.  In  half  an  hour  more, 
if  luck  held,  he  and  Bill  would  be  in 
position  to  open  on  them  all  unawares. 

Dropping  at  last  to  hands  and  knees, 
the  two  of  them  crawled  along  through 
muck  and  water,  keeping  only  their 
guns  dry.  They  came  up  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  their  quarry. 

Ahead  of  them  lay  a  muskrat  pond 
where  their  shelter,  the  tall  flags, 
gave  out.  The  pond  was  covered  with 
water  a  couple  feet  deep.  Green  reeds 
stuck  up  a  foot  above  the  surface,  and 
a  dozen  big  muskrat  houses  were  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  in  it.  Alan 
thought  that  the  rat  which  Larry  had 
noticed  must  have  been  making  for 
this  very  colony.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  pond,  straight  in  the  direction 
where  Larry  was  waiting,  was  half 
an  acre  of  dry  ground  covered  with 
tall  brownish  flags.  There  was  the 
hiding  place  of  the  bandits;  there  they 
had  secreted  themselves,  to  wait  till 
deep  twilight. 

As  he  parted  the  reeds  in  front  of 
his  face  to  study  this  dry  plot,  Alan 
saw  the  tops  of  a  clump  over  there 
sway  suspiciously.  A  moment  later  he 
glimpsed  the  dim  outline  of  a  man 
standing  up,  stretching  himself,  sitting 
down  again. 

In  actual  sight  now,  those  men  who 
had  killed  Jimmy  Montgomery!  And 
only  a  pistol  shot  away!  But  to  take 
them ....  Alan  cursed  savagely  at  the 
thought  of  Pedneault  and  those  two 
men  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  distant. 
As  he  remembered  what  Haskell  said 
about  the  law  being  behind  his  pistol,  i 


his  lips  curled  in  scorn  at  the  cant 
expression . “The  law  that’s  sup¬ 

posed  to  be  back  of  us,  I  wonder 
where  in  hell  it  is  now!  What  does  it 
mean  to  Bill  and  me  now?”  Here  in 
this  watery  wilderness  in  the  creeping 
twilight,  he  and  Bill  were  going  up 
against  six  men  who  had  stood  off 
fifty  and  who  had  murder  charges 
hanging  over  their  heads.  And  if  they 
broke  away,  Larry  single-handed 
would  have  to  stand  the  whole  brunt 
of  stopping  them. 

At  his  gesture  Bill  slid  cautiously  up 
beside  him.  Alan  twisted  his  head  and 
stared  a  moment  at  his  partner;  and 
in  spite  of  their  situation,  a  smile  flick¬ 
ered  over  his  face.  Never  very  regi¬ 
mental  even  when  slicked  up  for  in¬ 
spection,  Bill  was  an  incredible  sight 
now,  with  his  tousled  red  hair  a  shag¬ 
gy  mop,  his  clothes  all  plastered  with 
mud,  his  grimy  face  bristling  with  a 
three-days  beard.  A  caribou  fly  had 
bitten  him  just  above  the  ear,  and  a 
tiny  streak  of  crimson  was  trickling 
down  to  his  bulldog  jaw. 

In  whispers,  Alan  said  to  him:  “Bill, 
we’ve  got  to  get  closer.  We’ve  got  to 
get  across  this  pond.  These  muskrat 
houses  out  there  are  particularly  good 
luck  for  us.  By  keeping  down  in  the 
water,  with  these  little  reeds  to  help 
hide  us,  we  can  sneak  from  one  house 
to  the  next.  The  last  one  isn’t  a  dozen 
yards  from  those  men.  If  we  make  it 
we’ll  have  point-blank  range  and  the 
best  kind  of  cover  to  shoot  from.” 

Taking  off  their  hats  and  jackets, 
they  wriggled  carefully  out  of  the  tall 
flags,  eased  into  the  water  and  squirm¬ 
ed  toward  the  first  muskrat  house, 
which  stood  up  four  feet  above  the 
surface  and  entirely  hid  their  approach. 
Behind  it  they  stopped  a  moment, 
chose  their  next  one,  and  sank  back 
into  the  water.  Holding  their  rifles  and 
belt-guns  above  the  surface,  they 
wriggled  toward  the  second  house, 
keeping  themselves  immersed  to  the 
chin. 

As  they  crouched  down  behind  the 
third  little  dome  of  mud  and  reeds,  a 
towering  red-bearded  man  parted  the 
flags  they  were  staring  at,  bent  and 
scooped  up  a  hatful  of  water,  took  a 
swallow,  threw  the  rest  down  with  an 
oath  at  its  vile  taste ;  and  then,  shaking 
the  water  out  of  his  hat,  he  disappear¬ 
ed  again. 

Alan’s  last  secret  doubt  about  these 
bandits  being  utter  stranger’s  in  the 
country  was  dispelled  now.  He  had  had 
a  clear  view  of  this  huge  red-bearded 
leader;  he  could  say  positively,  as  Ash- 
mun  and  all  the  passengers  had  sworn, 
that  he  had  never  laid  eyes  on  the  man 
before. 

To  Bill  he  whispered:  “When  we 
reach  that  last  house,  I’ll  splash  or  do 
something  to  draw  their  attention. 
They’ll  come  out  to  the  flags  edge 
( Continued  on  Page  181 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Work  and  Learning  May  Go  Hand  in  Hand 


DOWN  in  Kentucky  there  is  a  school 
which  has  always  believed  that 
young  people  can  both  labor  with  their 
hands  and  learn  with  their  heads  at 
the  same  time.  Dire  necessity  forced 
the  young  boys  and  girls  from  the 
mountains  to  do  all  they  could  to  earn 
some  sort  of  an  income  in  order  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  study. 

So  out  of  that  need  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  educators  has  developed  a 
school  which  has  a  reputation  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  the  very  finest 
kind  of  handcrafts.  Berea  College  now 
sends  its  products  to  New  York  to  be 
sold  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
that  some  of  the  wealthy,  but  genuine¬ 
ly  interested  ladies  of  that  great  city 
help  to  find  buyers  for  the  articles 
sent  there  once  a  year  for  sale.  This 
has  come  about  primarily  because  of 
the  excellence  of  the  products,  and 
secondarily  because  people  want  to 
help  so  worthy  a  cause. 

Berea’s  experience  has  many  appli¬ 
cations  for  us  all,  the  chief  one  of 
which  is  that  learning  and  labor  can 
go  along  hand  in  hand.  The  fact  that 
one  is  earning  a  living  or  is  busy  in 
the  home  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
feeling  that  learning  days  are  over. 


Smart  and  Wearable 


an  unusually  attractive  design  either  for 
sports  or  for  house  wear.  Crinkle  crepe 
silk  in  one  of  the  new  blue  shades ,  or 
vivid  green  sheer  woolen ,  with  beige  flat 
crepe  silk  collar  and  sleeve  trim  would 
be  excellent  for  outside  wear;  whereas 
the  cotton  prints  or  linen  would  be  easily 
adapted  for  house  use.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42- 
inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3  yards  of 
39 -inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch 
contrasting.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
distinctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one 
of  our  new  Spring  Style  Books  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St. 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


We  can  learn  as  long  as  we  live,  if  we 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  al¬ 
ready  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
best  education  combines  theory  and 
practice,  and  adults  in  their  daily 
rounds  have  a  wonderful  chance  for 
the  practice  part.  But  many  fail  to  get 
the  theory. 

Study  groups,  correspondence 
courses  from  state  colleges,  books  from 
the  library,  Grange  discussions — prac¬ 
tically  every  section  has  already 
started  something  which  brings  the 
help  and  stimulation  one  needs.  What 
a  fresh  lot  of  interest  it  brings  to  a 
woman  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Home  Bureau  where  the  every-day 
subject  of  “fitted  underwear”  is  stud¬ 
ied.  Now  every  home-maker  has  that 


LAYETTE  SET  NO.  B5701  consists  of 
dress,  gertrude,  cap  and  bid,  stamped  on 
fine  quality  mercerized  batiste.  Floss  for 
embroidery  and)  instructions  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  package.  The  set  comes  in  in¬ 
fants’  size  to  6  months.  Price  95  cents 
for  the  set.  Order  from  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist ,  10  N. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

problem,  for  herself  or  her  daughters, 
and  yet  may  need  just  the  impetus  of 
that  meeting  to  get  real  enjoyment  out 
of  getting  ready  the  necessary  slips, 
panties  and  what  not  for  spring  and 
summer.  More  weighty  matters  are 
considered  also — that  is  merely  one 
example  of  the  fresh  vision  of  an  every 
day  problem  which  one  may  get  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
already  at  hand. — Aunt  Janet. 


Tested  Recipes 

Sardine  Canapes 

Rub  equal  bulk  of  sardines  and  yolk 
of  hard-boiled  egg  through  sieve,  add 
enough  sweet  cream  to  moisten,  and 
spread  between  slices  of  toasted  bread. 
Dust  a  bit  of  cayenne  pepper  over  each 
slice  and  serve  at  once. — L.  M.  T. 

The  usual  canape  is  an  open-faced 
sandwich.  This  mixture  may  also  be 
used  on  one  slice  of  bread  and  the  top 
dusted  icith  paprika  to  give  an  attrac¬ 
tive  touch  of  color. 

*  *  * 

Salmon  on  Toast 

Bring  two  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk  to 
boiling  point,  add  one  teaspoonful  but¬ 
ter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  water.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  cook  until 
mixture  thickens.  Remove  bones  and 
skin  from  one  can  of  salmon  and  break 
in  small  pieces,  mix  with  one  small 
can  of  peas  from  which  all  juice  has 
been  drained,  add  to  the  white  sauce 
and  cook  ten  minutes.  Pour  over  but¬ 
tered  toast,  garnish  with  very  thin 
slices  of  lemon  and  serve. — L.  M.  T. 

The  white  sauce  recipe  included  here 
may  be  made  by  first  melting  the  but¬ 
ter,  blending  the  flour  with  it  and  ad¬ 
ding  the  milk,  then  cook  until  smooth. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  housewives  to  in¬ 
clude  fish  on  the  menu  at  least  once  a 
week;  twice  would  be  better.  We  all 
need  a  certain  amount  of  iodine  salts 
in  our  food  and  fish  is  a  convenient 
form  for  providing  it. 

*  *  * 

From  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  come  recipes  for  date 
sandwich  bread  and  fruit  biscuit,  with 


the  suggestion  that  they  help  to  make 
the  school  lunch  interesting  and 
healthful  for  the  luncher. 

Date  Sandwich  Bread 
IV2  cups  white  flour 
6  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  cup  nuts 
V2  cup  brown  sugar 
1 Y2  cups  milk 
IV2  tsp.  salt 

IV2  cups  whole- wheat  flour 
V2  package  dates 
1  egg 

Sift  white  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder  into  a  large  bowl.  Add  whole¬ 
wheat  (or  graham)  flour.  Mix  chopped 
nuts  and  sliced  dates  through  flour 
with  finger  tips.  Add  sugar;  beat  egg 
and  add  milk.  Stir  liquid  lightly  and 
quickly  into  dry  ingredients.  Do  not 
beat.  Pour  batter  into  a  well-oiled  loaf 
pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  1 
hour.  Makes  a  2-pound  loaf. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Clear  cold  water  is  first  aid  for  egg 
stains. 

*  *  * 

Old  pieces  of  felt  can  be  cut  to  fit 
under  the  bottoms  of  vases,  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  other  articles,  to  prevent 
scratches  on  furniture  and  floors. 

*  *  * 

When  in  doubt  throw  it  out. 

*  *  * 

The  small  child’s  shoes  should  be  a 
full  inch  longer  than  the  outline  of  his 
foot  with  his  weight  resting  on  it. 
About  the  time  new  shoes  are  needed, 
the  foot  will  have  caught  up  with  the 
shoe. 
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LOOK  AND  SMELL 
SO  NICE! 


And  no  wonder !  F els-Naptha’s  extra  help 
coaxes  all  dirt  away.  Clothes  are  fra¬ 
grantly  sweet — because  they’re  clean 
clear  through.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
handy  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar. 
WriteFels&Co.,Dept.  1-4-9,  Phila.,Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A  little  message  about  ^ 
a  book  about  a  bank  ^ 
and  the  coupon  that 
brings  it  to  you  ■  ■  ■ 


RE’S  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote  and  here’ 
Dig  bank  the  banker  wrote  the  little  book  about,  if. 


And  way  down/deep,  deep  down  at  the  bottom 
of  this  ad  is  the  coupon  that  brings  you  the  little 
book  about  the  big  bank  that  the  banker  wrote 

about.  If  you  live  outside  of  Albany. p  that’s  the _ _ 

Capital  City  of  NewYork  State, you  knowf?  A  pan  you’ll  be 

very  interested  in  reading  this  book.  =T1_  S o  you  should 
make  good  use^of  the  coupon.  You  can  cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or 
pair  scissors,  or  tear  it  out.  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the 

boo  k  _ /  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It’s  free  and  there’s 

absolutely  no  obligation  attached.  Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  tell  you 
what  the  book  is  all  about.  Well,  to  begin  with,  it’s  about  money  and 
interest  on  money.«oj^|p\and  the  difference  between  just  interest 
and  interest  com J/pounded  quarterly. 

The  booklet  tells  all  about  that  and  gives  you  definite 
figures  and  it  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  .  .  .  safer  than  a  ^j' 
safe  .  .  .  and  so  certain  sure  of  generous  interest  return  in  a  I J 


Mutual  Savings  Bank.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  bank  by  mail.  Simplest 
thing  imaginable.  Simple  asn^rr^rrS}  No  re<^  tdPe-  ^ust  d  Sd^e/ 
easy  way  that  enables  y o uUfuSJkLP J USgJ  to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  generous  disinterest  return,  this  absolute  safety  and  all  the 
facilities  and  conveniences  of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution. 
Just  the  same  as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  AlbanyTsA"^  Mail 
the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  little  book  about  the  big 
bank  the  banker  wrote  about.  It’s  free,  it’s  illustrated,  it’s  interesting. 
Here  tis  .  .  .  the  coupon  .  .  .  fill  it  in  and  get  it  right  in  the  mail  box 
today  .  .  .  now,  if  you  will.  You’ll  be  real  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

here  ’tis— the  coupon — mail  it  today  ! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 


Banking 
by  Mail 
accounts  from 
all  over 
the  world 


Name, 


Add 

Gtx 


ress_ 


State 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE.  Room  25,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY:  QUALITY,  PURITY,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  60  lbs.  Clover  4.50:  Buckwheat  3.00;  Amber  3.60. 
P.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


“SUNNY  SIDE  PRODUCT  farm,”  latest  improve¬ 
ments  with  profitable  “Huckster  route.”  LEWIS 
EICHLIN,  Ottsville,  I’a. 


NEW  FREE  CATALOG  Farms— $1200  Gets  36  cattle 
and  397  acre  farm  with  3  horses.  International  tractor, 
machinery,  vehicles,  crops:  2  sets  bldgs,  tine  big  40x80 
ft.  bam,  S-room  residence:  200  acres  tillage,  est  1000 
sugar  maples,  excellent  water,  3  miles  town.  $8000  for 
all,  $1200  down;  pictures  pg  60  Strouts  catalog,  de¬ 
scribes  1000,  bargains,  1000  pictures.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-It  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD,  130-ACRE  Dairy  and  Crop 
Farm,  on  30  ft.  concrete  U.  S.  Route  20,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.  2  miles  to  Holcomb,  Rochester  20  miles. 
Mail,  telephone,  milk  truck,  and  electric  power  ser¬ 
vice.  90  acres  smooth  fields,  noted  for  heavy  yields 
of  alfalfa  and  other  cash  crops.  40  acres  pasture.  Two- 
story  9-room  house,  electricity,  furnace.  Basement 
barn  30x60,  silo,  barn  No.  2,  32x34.  Substantial  re¬ 
pairs.  $8000.  Investigate.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


POSITIONS  WANTED — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  27th  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean.  Farm  School,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  100, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  40  ft. — 26c  per  ft. 
Freight  prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Mfr.  Box  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP— Grade  A  $2.00  Gal. 
Grade  B  $1.25  Gal.  Maple  Butternut  candy  $1.00  lb. 
at  Bethel.  JOHN  GILMAN,  Bethel,  A  t. 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  AV.  AA'.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  Syrup  $2.25  gallon,  pre¬ 
paid  3rd  zone.  Price  list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM, 
Woodstock.  Vt. 


PEANUTS — Fancy  jumbo,  shelled,  unshelled.  Ten 
pounds  $1.00;  100  lbs.,  $7.50 — Select  runners.  Twenty- 
pounds,  $1.50;  100  lbs.,  $6.00.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  & 
SONS,  Franklin,  Aha. 


LAND  LIME — Lime  pastures  early  this  spring.  Mag¬ 
nesium  Limestone  gives  best  results.  Analysis  over  55% 
Oxides.  Lime  increases  yield,  improves  quality.  One 
ton  per  acre  will  help.  Sour  land  needs  two.  Carloads, 
truckloads  from  Canaan,  Conn.  Burned  Lime  granu¬ 
lated  acts  quickly.  Heating  reduces  weight,  saves 
freight.  60  lbs.  burned  lime  equals  100  limestone. 
Analysis  75%  oxides.  Price  $5.00  per  ton  in  100  lb. 
cloth  bags  at  Farnams,  Mass.  Order  now  for  April 
shipment.  Write  for  delivered  prices.  JAMES  CASE, 
Colchester,  Conn. 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS  ! 

When  sending  in  chansre  of  address 
on  your  subscription  PLEASE  give 
the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new. 
This  insures  prompt  change. 

Send  both  addresses  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding.  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  Mxo  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


OAK  FLOORING.  As  low  as  $33.00  per  M.  AVrite 
for  our  catalog  "The  Home  Complete.”  COTTON  & 
HANLON,  Odessa,  N.  AT. 


SMOOTH  SURFACE  ROLL  Roofing  with  nails  and 
cement:  Light  35  lbs.  95c,  Medium  45  lbs.  1.30,  Heavy 
55  lbs.  1.60.  BUCHANAN  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Two  silos  12x24  and 
14x28,  in  good  condition.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester, 
Conn. 


STORE  FOR  SALE 


GENERAL  STORE  in  manufacturing  town,  bargain. 
Owner,  J.  D.  GARRISON,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— TIME  COUNTS  In  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to 
proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  registered  patent 
attorney,  739  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  UNITS,  Vacuum  Pumps,  Pulsators,  Teat 
Cups  and  Milker  Tubing  for  all  makes  of  milkers  also 
cotton  strainer  discs.  The  best  for  less.  ANDERSON 
MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKING— 10  lbs..  $1.00;  chewing,  10,  $1.25. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  smoking  five  pounds  ,75c;  ten  $1.00. 
Chewing  five  pounds  $1.00.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postman. 
KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco  five 
pounds  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48, 
Yerkes,  Penna, 


GOLD-LEAF  GUARANTEED  satisfactory,  mild  or 
strong  for  pipe,  cigars,  cigarettes  or  chewing  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50;  Pipe  free.  RIVES  FARMS,  B3, 
Sodalia,  Ky. 


DEW  DROP  OLD  TOBACCO  Mellowed  in  bulk;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c; 
10  pounds  $1.40;  25  pounds  $3.00.  Extra  good  hand¬ 
picked  chewing  5  pounds  $1,00;  10  pounds  $1.75;  25 
pounds  $4.00;  scraps  $Sc,  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray, 
Ky. 


GUARANTEED  SMOKING,  4  lbs.  55c,  chewing  80c. 
Silk  socks  free.  Pay  postmaster.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S710,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  Fifty 
Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild  5  lbs.  $1,25,  Pat¬ 
ent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield.  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


50  BUTTERFLY  OR  BUNNY  Quilt  pieces  30c  pre¬ 
paid  free  pattern  for  either.  Fancy  smaller  cottons  10 
lbs.-$1.00.  Soft  bright  ladies  woolens,  silk  Jersey  for 
rugs  2  lbs.  50c;  postage.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW, 
Brockton,  Mass 


BEAUTIFUL  QUILT  PIECES— One  75  piece  lot  all 
different  25c;  Five  lots  $1.00.  MIRTENY  McCORMICK. 
Streator,  Ill. 


PRINTING-STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PERSONAL  STATIONERY— Printed,  heavy- 
white  linen,  $1.00  postpaid.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney, 
Yt. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  3.  I 


Heart  of  the  North 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

again  to  see  what  it  is.  Don’t  shoot 
when  just  one  man  shows  up.  We’ll 
wait  till  we  have  three  of  them  in  plain 
sight.  If  we  get  three  of  them  at  the 
first  crack,  we’ll  be  fighting  the  other 
three  on  even  terms.  Now  Bill,  when 
you’re  looking  down  a  rifle  barrel  at 
those  men,  don’t  hesitate.  Aim  straight. 
We  can’t  make  prisoners  of  that  outfit. 
This  is  a  finish  fight.  One  or  the  other 
party  is  going  to  get  wiped  out.  Let’s 
be  moving  now.  Dusk  is  coming  along.” 

They  started  for  the  fourth  musk¬ 
rat  house. 

Halfway  there,  disaster  overwhelmed 
them,  sudden  and  stunning. 

It  came  from  the  air,  in  the  shape  of 
a  pair  of  red-throated  loons.  Flapping 
heavily  out  of  the  west,  the  birds  drop¬ 
ped  with  a  loud  splash  not  ten  feet 
away  from  the  two  men. 

Both  Alan  and  Bill  “froze”  again, 
holding  their  breath,  praying  that  the 
loons  would  swim  leisurely  away.  At 
the  splash  Alan  heard  a  muffled  oath 
over  in  the  flags;  then  a  rustling  move¬ 
ment,  as  though  the  bandits  had  ner¬ 
vously  jumped  for  their  guns;  then 
silence.  And  then  a  voice  from  the 
twilight  among  the  reeds: 

“Nothin’.  Jus’  a  pair  of  divers 
plumped  down.” 

The  alarm  would  have  blown  over  if 
the  loons  had  swum  off.  But  the  birds, 
crop-heavy  and  indolent,  stayed  where 
they  were,  showing  no  intention  of 
moving  away.  As  the  female  started 
preening  herself,  the  mate  turned  its 
eye  suspiciously  at  the  two  strange  ob¬ 
jects  sticking  above  the  water. 

What  startled  it  Alan  never  knew. 
Bill  did  not  move;  he  himself  did  not 
bat  an  eyelash.  But  in  that  jumpy  taut 
silence  the  male  suddenly  threw  open 
its  beak  and  sent  up  a  raucous  mania¬ 
cal  shriek,  as  though  some  animal  had 
seized  it  by  the  neck. 

Instantly  its  mate  joined  in.  The  jar¬ 
ring,  ear-splitting  discord  set  musk¬ 
rats  diving  off  their  houses  and  flush¬ 
ed  every  waterfowl  in  the  lake  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  distant.  With  a  last  frantic 
peal  the  loons  taxied  over  the  water, 
finally  managed  to  take  wing,  and 
flapped  heavily  away. 

But  the  damage  had  been  done  be¬ 
yond  retrieve.  All  that  hour  and  a  half 
of  careful  stalking,  all  the  great  cau¬ 
tion  and  pains  of  slipping  unawares  up¬ 
on  the  bandits,  had  been  set  at  naught 
by  the  crazy  shriek  of  a  crazy  loon. 

The  air  was  suddenly  full  of  the 
swish  and  whirr  of  wings.  Over  in  the 
murky  twilight  of  the  flags  there  was 
a  commotion,  sharp  orders,  the  click 
of  rifle  bolts.  At  the  edge  of  the  flags 
a  gun  cra-aa-cked,  a  rope  of  flame 
reached  out,  a  bullet  ricocheted  off  the 
water. 

It  was  a  shrewd  maneuver  from  the 
bandits,  a  tentative  shot  to  draw  the 
fire  of  their  stalkers  and  discover 
where  they  were.  Alan  was  quick-wit¬ 
ted  enough  to  see  their  motive  and  to 
lie  low;  but  Bill  jerked  his  rifle  against 
his  cheek  and  shot  point-blank  at  the 
spurt  of  fire. 

A  cry  of  pain  went  up.  His  bullet 
had  scored.  But  the  shot  gave  away 
their  hiding.  With  all  hope  gone  now 
of  getting  the  drop,  Alan  scrambled 
behind  cover  of  a  muskrat  house,  fair¬ 
ly  dragging  Bill  after  him. 

Half  a  dozen  rifles  exploded  in  the 
flags.  Their  bullets  splaated  into  the 
mud,  plunked  into  the  water,  sizzled 
hotly  across  the  pond.  Alan  thrust 
his  rifle  over  the  top  of  the  house  and 
emptied  it  at  the  flashes.  A  bullet  from 
a  Savage,  a  sharp-cracking  deadly 
Savage,  hit  his  weapon,  smashed  the 
mechanism,  numbed  his  hand,  and 
drove  jagged  fiery  bits  of  steel  into  his 
fingers. 

Bill  started  to  rise  up,  up  above  the 
tiny  mound,  too  get  in  a  better  shot. 
Alan  jerked  him  back. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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Avenue 

Offers  New  High  Standards 


At  these  Alluring  Rates 

With  Without  O 

Meals  Meals 

Daily  Per  Person 

Special  Weekly  Rates 

Complete  Garage  Facilities 
Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths 
French  Cuisine 
Concert  Orchestra 


Emanuel  E.  Katz, 

Managing  Director 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  Hotel 

70th  St.  Broadway  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


IDEAL  LOCATION  for  MOTORISTS 

Large,  comfortable,  home¬ 
like  rooms.  Quiet,  restful 
surroundings.  Famous  for 
unassuming  service  and 
excellent  foods.  : :  : : 


Rooms  with  use  of  bath . $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath . $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weeklj  at  10 
N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  for  April  1,  1932, 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  Dutchess,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in  section  411, 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers  are; 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. ;  Editor,  Edward  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue. 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. ;  Managing  Editor.  Edward  R.  East¬ 
man,  139  Caryl  Avenue.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. ;  Business 
Manager.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member  must  be 
given).  American  Agriculturist,  Inc..  415  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr..  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Av¬ 
enue.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau,  Hopewell 
Junction.  N.  Y. ;  E.  C.  Weatherby,  306  Elm  St., 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are;  (If  .there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 

this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  .  (This  in¬ 

formation  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr., 

Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of 
March,  1932. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1933). 

(Seal)  Elizabeth  Campbell. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  9,  1932 
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The  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


A  Question  About  Fishing  ? 


“Does  a  fisherman  have  the  right  to 
wade  up  a  stream  and  fish  even  though 
the  property  through  which  the  stream 
goes  is  posted?  Can  a  land  owner  post  his 
property  against  fishermen  if  the  stream 
going  through  his  property  is  stocked  by 
1  the  State  Conservation  Department  with 
his  permission?” 

HE  conservation  law  prohibits  fish¬ 
ing  in  a  stream  by  wading  in  it  if 
the  property  owner  owns  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  He  would  own  it  if  it  were 
a  small  stream  running  through  his 
property.  In  a  case  where  the  stream 
forms  the  boundary  between  two  farms, 

»  u o o  n -cm*  o  o -«■»  o o  n o '«■»  o o 

LEON  TUCKER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  j 

j  j 

j  Breaks  bone  when  load  of  buck¬ 
wheat  tips  over — $135.00  paid 
under  Farm  Machinery  Policy.  I 

-  I 

pOR  over  a  year  American  Ag-  | 
j  l  riculturist  has  been  offering  its 
subscribers  the  opportunity  to  j 
take  out  a  limited  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery  Policy  costing  $2.00  a  year 
|  with  a  five  year  new  or  renewal  j 
subscription  to  the  paper.  Many  i 
j  have  taken  out  the  policy.  Others 
will  have  the  opportunity  this  ( 

I  year. 

The  value  of  this  protection 

!  comes  home  to  us  when  we  read  | 

ia  letter  from  the  subscriber  who 
has  been  injured.  Mr.  Tucker’s 
letter  follows: 

“I  wish  to  thank  American  Agri-  j 
j  culturist  for  the  check  of  $135.00  ! 

covering  injuries  received  Novem-  \ 
her  10,  1931,  ivhen  a  load  of  buck- 
j  wheat  tipped  over  with  me  while  I  I 
ivas  helping  a  neighbor  thresh.  The  | 
fall  broke  my  right  heel  and  totally  I 
disabled  me  for  nine  weeks. 

I  ivant  to  boost  the  North  Ameri-  j 

Scan  Accident  Insurance  Company 
all  I  can.  Also  like  the  old  saying  i 
' Don’t  lock  the  barn  after  the  horse  \ 
is  stolen .’  Take  out  the  insurance  ( 

I  at  once. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leon  Tucker.  j 
i  ? 

he  would  own  half  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  but  could  not  prevent  a  fisher¬ 
man  from  fishing  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  unless,  of  course, 
his  neighbor  also  wanted  to  post  the 
property,  in  which  case  a  fisherman 
could  not  wade  up  the  stream  and  fish. 

The  conservation  law  does  not  per¬ 
mit  a  man  to  post  his  land  under  the 
law  if  he  gave  permission  either  oraljy 
or  otherwise  to  any  one  to  stock  the 
stream  running  through  his  land  with 
fish  furnished  by  the  State.  However, 
he  can  post  his  land  if  the  stream  were 
stocked  with  fish  from  the  State  with¬ 
out  his  consent. 

It  seems  that  a  lot  of  “sportsmen” 
are  doing  some  heavy  thinking  about 
the  ways  and  means  of  getting  around 
the  trespassing  law.  The  law,  however, 
is  pretty  definite.  Be  sure  your  farm  is 
properly  posted  and  then  if  a  person 
persists  in  trespassing,  we  will  be  glad 
to  know  about  it.  The  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  has  been  of  great  assistance 
on  several  occasions  in  prosecuting 
such  trespassers. 


Neat  Appearance  Best 
Advertisement 

T  am  enclosing  a  booklet  put  out  by 
the  Coast  to  Coast  Tourist  Service,  Chi- 
pago,  Ill.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
*  y°u  would  look  up  the  reliability  of 
this  concern.” 

tVe  find  that  this  company  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  Illinois  laws  in  1930. 
The  Coast  to  Coast  Tourist  Service  sells 
an  advertising  service  to  tourist  homes, 
including  a  metal  display  sign  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Highway  Guide  for 
motorists. 

Letters  from  readers  who  have 
SjgTied  up  with  any  one  of  many  such 
similar  concerns  indicate  that  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  results.  In  this 
case  the  contract  is  exceedingly  indefi- 
merely  saying  that  the  company 
.  to  do  the  advertising  necessary  to 
^ve  •  .  .  publicity,  and  to  establish 


coast  to  coast  tourist  service  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

We  think  this  tourist  service  business 
no  matter  what  name  a  concern  may 
go  under  has  been  pretty  much  over 
done.  There  may  have  been  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  concern  to  start  such  a 
service  and  to  build  up  a  reputation  so 
that  tourists  would  look  for  homes  dis¬ 
playing  their  signs.  Because  so  many 
concerns  of  little  reliability  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  this,  we  believe  the  best 
advertisement  for  a  tourist  home  is  a 
locally  made  sign  and  attractive  sur¬ 
roundings. 


Collection  Agencies  Frequently 
Unsatisfactory 

In  the  issue  of  February  20,  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  Credit  Rating  Association  of 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  which  was  a 
collection  agency  claiming  to  collect 
bad  accounts.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
learned  that  last  fall  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  New  York  State  obtained  an 
injunction  restraining  this  company 
from  doing  business  in  New  York 
State. 

Apparently  the  manager  of  the  con¬ 
cern  is  still  getting  mail  in  Pittsburgh 
although  we  are  informed  that  their 
former  office  has  been  re-rented  to  an¬ 
other  concern. 

We  get  a  lot  of  claims  against  col¬ 
lection  agencies.  The  contract  most  of 
them  put  out  favors  the  agency.  It  fre¬ 
quently  provides  that  they  get  a  per¬ 
centage  on  the  total  amount  of  all  bills 
submitted  to  them,  which  frequently 
means  that  they  did  not  collect  more 
than  this  percentage  and,  therefore,  the 
man  who  gave  them  the  accounts  gets 
nothing.  Contracts  almost  always  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  collection  agency  gets  a 
percentage  on  all  bills  which  are  paid 
directly  to  the  man  who  gave  them  the 
account.  Consequently,  it  often  works 
out  that  the  only  settlement  that  is 
ever  made  is  that  the  collection  agency 
keeps  what  is  paid  to  them  direct  and 
the  person  who  gave  them  the  accounts 
keeps  what  bills  are  paid  to  him  direct. 


Get  Report  Before  You  Ship 

“Can  you  help  me  get  pay  for  eggs 
shipped  to  Gulkin  &  Gulkin,  172  Duane 
St.,  New  York  City?” 

We  checked  on  this  claim  and  prom¬ 
ise  was  given  that  the  case  of  eggs 
would  be  paid  for  by  February  25.  This 
buyer,  by  the  way,  was  given  a  fair 
rating,  but  not  high  enough  so  that  his 
advertising  would  be  acceptable  to 
American  Agriculturist.  At  a  later  date 
we  were  informed  that  this  concern  has 
had  nothing  but  losses  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  they  simply  do  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  this  claim. 

We  want  to  repeat  what  we  have  so 
often  said,  namely,  that  buyers  of  farm 
produce  are  having  a  hard  time  to  stay 
in  busniess.  It  is  especially  important 
that  you  get  a  report  on  concerns  be¬ 
fore  you  send  stuff.  We  will  be  glad 
to  report  on  any  buyer  of  produce  in 
the  New  York  City  market. 


No  Reply 

“For  some  time  I  have  been  selling 
calves  to  Mr.  Martin  Davis,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  Last  fall  I  sold  him  one.  He  came  and 
got  it,  but  did  not  leave  the  money.  A 
little  later  I  wrote  him  that  I  had  two 
more.  I  was  not  at  home  when  he  came 
after  them,  but  he  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
three  calves  soon.  He  has  never  come 
here  since  and  will  never  answer  any  let¬ 
ters  I  wrote  him.” 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Davis  of  this  con¬ 
cern  about  this  claim,  but  up  to  date 
have  had  no  reply  from  him. 


Allmall  Sales  Out  of  Business 

Sometime  ago  a  subscriber  inquired 
about  the  Allmall  Sales  Corporation  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  At  that  time,  we  were 
unable  to  locate  them,  but  now  we  have 
learned  that  the  Brooklyn  Federal 
Grand  Jury  sometime  ago  indicted  two 
men  who  were  running  the  Allmafi 
Company,  charging  them  with  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  defraud. 


Only  the  Seeds 
that  grow  COUNT 


HOW  many  of  the  seeds  you  plant  will  grow?  G.  L.  F. 

Selected  Clovers  and  Alfalfas  are  treated  by  special 
cleaning  and  refining  processes  which  increase  the  number  of 
strong,  quick-growing  sprouts  that  will  survive  in  the  field,  25 
to  30  per  cent.  This  fact  enables  the  planter  to  use  less  seed 
per  acre  and  at  the  same  time  get  good  “catches”  and  thick 
“stands.” 

G.L.F.  Selected  Seeds  are  of  known  crop-producing  heritage. 
Seedlings  grown  from  this  Seed  have  the  hardiness,  adaptabil¬ 
ity,  and  productivity  necessary  to  withstand  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

G.L.F.  seed  selection  carries  with  it  the  responsibilities  of  a 
constantly  improving  plant  breeding  program,  a  knowledge  of 
origin,  careful  growing,  field  inspection,  testing,  refining,  and 
scarifying,  in  order  to  provide  adapted  seed  which  will  produce 
abundant  crops  on  the  farms  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

Place  your  seed  order  with  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Agent  Buyer, 
and  then  rest  assured  as  you  plow,  as  you  harrow,  and  as  you 
drill,  that  this  year  you’ve  done  the  job  right 


L.F. 

COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. —  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


WHEN  YOU 
CAN  GET 
FULL  6  PLY 

RIVERSIDES 

FOR  THE 

SAME  MONEY 


at 


RIVERSIDES 

PLY  PRICES  ! 


For  20  years  we  have  been  selling  Riverside 
Tires!  For  20  years  Riverside  quality  and 
value  have  been  unsurpassed ! 

But  now  ...  at  their  new  low  prices  .  .  . 
Riverside  Tires  are  more  emphatic  leaders 
than  ever  before. 

Think  of  it!  Full  6-ply  Riversides  .  .  .  and 
that  means  6  full  plies  from  bead  to  bead. . . 
at  prices  no  higher  than  you  have  to  pay 
for  ordinary  4-ply  tires  of  other  makes. 

All  of  Riversides’  previous  goodness 
is  retained.  All  of  the  inbuilt  extra 
mileage  .  .  .  the  extra  safety  .  .  .  the 
extra  riding  comfort ....  and  that 
extra  peace-of-mind  that  only  River¬ 
sides  afford. 

You  get  all  this. . .  at  prices  never  be¬ 
fore  approached  in  the  history  of  River¬ 
side  Tires... 6-ply  wear  at  4-ply  prices! 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  build 
Riversides...  but  a  lot  less  to  sell  them 
. . .  that*s  why  the  prices  are  so  low. 

Full  Ply  vs.  Ply-Under-Tread 

All  Riversides  are  made  with  full  plies  ex¬ 
tending  from  bead  to  bead.  Riversides  also 
have  breaker  cushion  strips  and  breaker 
strips,  but  Ward’s  does  not  count  them  as 
plies.  They  are  extras.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  definition  of  the  word  “ply” 
by  The  National  Better  Business  Bureau. 


Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  Riverside 
Tires  are  made  by  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
manufacturers  of  tires. 

Not  only  is  their  quality  safeguarded  by  the 
most  modern  manufacturing  methods  ...  by 
raw  material  specifications  that  permit  _  no 
compromise  .  .  .  and  by  the  strictest  possible 
inspection... but  back  of  every  Riverside  Tire 


is  a  GUARANTEE  without  limit  as  to  time 
used  or  mileage  run. 

“Ride  on  Riversides!”  That’s  the  thrift 
slogan  of  literally  millions  of  smart  motorists 
today.  Their  own  experience  with  Riversides 
has  proved  that  for  honest-to-goodness  tire 
service  and  satisfaction  Riverside  Tires  are 
unexcelled  by  any  tires  at  any  price! 


It’s  like  buying  at  Wholesale  when  you  buy  at  WARD’S 


SIZE 

RIVERSIDE 

Mate  -  6-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

29x4.40-21 

29x4.50-20 

30x4.50-21 

$5.60 

5.75 

$10.90 

1  1.20 

28x4.75-19 

29x4.75-20 

6.60 

6.75 

12.84 

13.14 

29x5.00-19 

30x5.00-20 

6.95 

7.10 

13.50 

13.80 

28x5.25-18 

29x5.25-19 

30x5.25-20 

31x5.25-21 

7.80 

8.00 

8.15 

8.40 

15.18 

15.56 

15.86 

16.34 

28x5.50-18 

29x5.50-19 

30x5.50-20 

8.75 

8.85 

8.95 

17.00 

17.18 

17.40 

31x6.00-19 

32x6.00-20 

33x6.00-21 

8.70 

8.89 

9.23 

16.84 

17.28 

17.96 

31x6.50-19 

32x6.50-20 

10.20 

10.50 

19.80 

20.40 

RIVERSIDE 

Mate  —  4-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

$3.97 

4.29 

4.38 

$7.64 

8.34 

8.44 

5.10 

5.23 

9.96 

10.04 

5.38 

S.47 

10.48 

10.56 

6.17 

11.90 

6.45 

6.65 

12.60 

12.84 

6.75 

6.90 

13.12 

13.34 

Important! 

We  Pay  Postage  and 
Freight  on  All  Tire 
and  Tube  Orders  of 
$2  or  More. 

RIVERSIDE 
Trail  Blazer  —  4-Ply 


EACH 


$3.65 

3.93 

3.97 


4.73 

4.79 


4.95 

5.08 


5.92 

6.13 


PAIR 


$7.02 

7.64 

7.74 


9.22 

9.34 


9.64 

9.82 


11.54 

11.84 


RIVERSIDE  TUBES 

Use  Molded  Circle  River¬ 
side  Tubes  .  .  .  round  to  fit 
shape  of  tires . .  .  and  made 
of  vitalized  rubber.  Never 
before  at  prices  so  low. 
Size  29x4.40-21  $1.03 

Other  size  tires  and  tubes 
at  proportionate  savings 


Truck  and  Bus  Balloon  Tires 


SIZE 


PLIES 


32x6.00-20 

34x7.50-20 

36x8.25-20 


6 

8 

10 


EACH 


$12.50 

26.50 

37.20 


PAIR 


$24.30 

51.58 

72.60 


Truck  and  Bus  High  Pressure  Tires 


SIZE 


PLIES 


30x5 

32x6 

34x7 


8 

10 

10 


EACH 


$15.45 

26.45 

36.35 


PAIR 


$29.94 

51.04 

70.64 


4-PLY  RIVERSIDES 
At  Greatest  Savings 

If  you  require  only  a  4-ply  tire,  Riversides 
again  offer  you  an  unequaled  opportunity  to 
save.  Prices  have  been  greatly  reduced... but 
not  one  iota  of  long-life  and  quality  has  been 
disturbed. ..  Riverside  4-ply  tires  are  in  their 
class  as  sensational  values  as  are  the  6-ply 
Riversides  at  their  new  low  prices. 

You  can  get  Riverside  Tires  at  Ward  s 
Retail  Stores,  from  Ward’s  Big  Catalogue,  or 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

And  when  ordering,  just  take  this  tip  — 
For  GREATEST  saving,  buy  them  in  pairs! 


Free  Tire  Mounting  Service  at  All  WARD’S  Stores 


EACH 

WHEN 

BOUGHT 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 


Nine  Mail  Order  Stores  and  500  Retail  Stores 

MAIL  ORDER  STORES  AT:  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  BALTIMORE  PORTLAND,  ORE.  OAKLAND,  CALIF.  FORT  WORTH  DENVER  ALBA. 
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A  Chance  for  Y our  Dreams  to  Come  T me 


fir 


Join  the  A.  A.  Tour  to  Alaska,  “The  Land  of  Midnight  Sun ” 


LAST  year,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  American 
Agriculturist  conducted  an  excur¬ 
sion  tour,  for  the  benefit  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  to  Yellowstone  Park.  A  large  party  of 
A.  A.  folk  responded  to  our  invitation  to 
give  them  a  good  time  at  low  expense,  with 
the  result  that  a  special  train  was  organized, 
and  out  of  the  large  number  who  went,  we 
never  had  a  single  complaint  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  manner.  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  took  the  trip  were  most  enthusiastic 
which  is  shown  by  the  dozens  of  letters  in 
our  files  from  those  who  went,  thanking  us 
for  the  splendid  time  they  had. 

Because  of  the  success  of  our  first  trip 
and  the  evident  need  among  farm  people  for 
organized,  low-priced  excursions  of  this 
kind,  where  no  one  has  to  take  any  personal 
responsibility,  we  have  this  year  arranged 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  a 
longer  and  more  glorious  excursion  than 
the  one  to  Yellowstone  Park.  This  year 
we  are  going  to  Alaska,  “The  Great  Coun¬ 
try”,  by  way  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

W  ho  has  not 
dreamed  and  prayed 
that  some  day  he  would 
have  the  privilege  of 
traveling  across  our 
own  America  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  then, 
perhaps,  onward  to 
that  other  great  domain 
belonging  to  the  United 
States,  known  as 
Alaska — the  land  of 
gold,  of  great  fisheries, 
of  the  Midnight  Sun, 
and  of  strange  people? 

Well,  here  is  a  chance 
for  your  dreams  to 
come  true,  and  at  prices 
so  low  that  they  will 
surprise  you  and  that 
are  within  the  financial 
reach  of  thousands  of 
our  readers. 

Ever  since,  back  in 
school  days,  you 
learned  from  your  his¬ 
tory  about  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Alaska  in 
1867  from  Russia,  and 
especially  after  reading 
^  the  romantic  story  of 
the  Alaska  gold  rush, 


you  have  dreamed  that  maybe  some  time 
you  would  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  vast  territory  which  the  Indians  called 
“The  Great  Country.”  Truly,  it  is  a  great 
country — the  land  of  snow  and  of  cold 
some  of  the  year,  but  also  rich  in  fish,  furs, 
valuable  timber,  and  mineral  wealth.  So 
rich,  in  fact,  is  Alaska  that  its  total  pro¬ 
ducts  since  it  was  bought  from  Russia  have 
been-  worth  over  200,000,000,  and  the 
United  States  paid  only  $7,200,000  for  it. 

Secretary  of  State  Seward  carried  on  the 
negotiations,  so  his  purchase  was  ridiculed 
as  “Seward’s  Folly”  and  the  deal  was  called 
by  his  critics  a  “waste  of  money  on  rocks 
and  ice,  fit  only  for  a  Polar  bear  garden.” 
But  we  know  now,  of  course,  that  Seward 
was  right,  that  economically  Alaska  is  worth 
hundreds  of  times  more  than  it  cost.  We 
know,  also,  that  it  is  a  land  of  romance,  a 
land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  a  land  that  every 
American  should  visit  if  he  can  get  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  American  Agriculturist 
now  makes  that  opportunity  possible. 

We  give  below  a  brief  schedule  of  our 


seventeen-day  A.  A.  trip  to  Alaska,  but  of 
course  it  is  impossible  within  the  short 
space  of  one  article  to  give  you  more  than 
a  glimpse  of  the  interesting  and  truly  won¬ 
derful  things  that  you  will  see  on  this  trip. 
To  mention  just  a  few,  let  us  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sight-seeing  trip  in  Chicago, 
including  a  ride  through  the  Chicago  parks 
and  along  the  famous  Michigan  Drive.  The 
great  Indian  dance  put  on  for  your  special 
benefit  by  the  Sioux,  Crow,  and  Mandan 
tribes  in  North  Dakota  is  alone  worth  a 
good  part  of  the  price  of  the  trip. 

Mention  should  be  made  in  particular  of 
the  farming  activities  you  will  see.  They  in¬ 
clude  a  visit  to  a  great  sugar  beet  factory 
in  Montana,  and  a  ride  through  some  of  the 
greatest  apple  orchards  in  the  world,  at  our 
stop  at  Spokane,  in  Washington,  through 
the  great  “Inland  Empire”  apple  orchards, 
that  give  you  eastern  apple  growers  so 
much  competition.  And  then,  on  your  re¬ 
turn  back  through  Canada,  you  will  see 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  great  wheat 


empire  of  the 


I 


Mendenhall  Glacier,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Snow  and  ice  in  midsummer  will  be  one  of  the  many  strange  sights  seen  by  A. A. 
tourists  on  our  visit  to  “ The  Great  Country.” 


Canadian  Northwest. 

Of  special  interest, 
particularly  to  those  of 
you  who  want  to  get 
some  rest  as  well  as 
recreation  on  this  trip, 
is  the  long  boat  ride 
from  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton,  through  the  “In¬ 
side  Passage”  to  Skag- 
way,  Alaska.  The  “In¬ 
side  Passage”  insures 
you  of  a  smooth  voy¬ 
age.  Think  of  the  com¬ 
fort  that  will  be  yours 
when  your  friends  are 
sweltering  at  home  in 
sultry  days  of  August, 
while  you  are  enjoying 
the  sea  breezes  of  the 
Northwest  and  viewing 
some  of  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  scenery  in  tli£ 
world !  As  nearly  all 
the  trip  is  through 
northern  United  States 
and  northern  waters 
and  countries,  you  can 
be  assured  that  it  will 
be  cool  and  restful. 

In  Alaska  itself  you 
will  have  the  unique 
( Continued  on  Page  2) 
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SIXTY-TWO  TEST  MILES  PROVE 

New 

dip  treatment 

BETTER  for  seed  potatoes 


Old,  mussy,  “two-hour”  soak 
treatments  have  had  their 
day.  Now  there’s  a  brand-new 
way  to  treat  seed  potatoes ! 
Proved  effective  by  62  miles  of 
tests  in  18  different  states.  Costs  as 
little  as  1 J/2 c  per  bushel  of  seed. 
And  so  quickly  applied  that  one 
man  alone  can  treat  300  to  400 
bushels  of  seed  per  day! 

Just  Dip  and  Plant 

With  Improved  Semesan  Bel,  all 
you  do  is  dip  your  seed  and  plant. 
Yet  this  quick  treatment  controls 
seed-borne  scab,  and  Rhizoctonia 
fully  as  well  as  time-wast¬ 
ing  corrosive  sublimate 
or  formaldehyde  soak 
treatments.  In  addition, 
it  prevents  seed  rotting; 
produces  stronger  and 
more  uniform  field  stands, 
and  gives  you  a  bigger, 
better  and  more  profitable 
yield  per  acre. 


In  a  test,  Improved  Semesan 
Bel  increased  the  yield  19 
sacks  or  31  bushels  per  acre. 

Bigger  Potato  Yields 

In  tests  during  the  past  year,  many 
practical  growers  obtained  yield 
increases  ranging  from  13%  to 
20%  by  treating  their  seed  with 
Improved  Semesan  Bel. 

Makes  Good  Seed  Better 

Even  certified  seed  often  carries 
some  disease.  So  use  Improved 
Semesan  Bel  on  all  seed.  A  pound 
treats  70  to  80  bushels ! 

Free  Treating  Chart 

You’ll  want  this  free 
chart.  Gives  quick  infor¬ 
mation  for  all  crops !  Just 
ask  your  dealer,  or  write 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  4 -A,  105  Hudson 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERES  AN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 

YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— 'THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


Send  No  Money — C.  O.  D. — Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

AT.T,  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500— 63c  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

all  varieties,  $1.00  thousand.  TOMATO  AND  IM¬ 
PROVED  CERTIFIED  PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS 
$1.50  thousand.  PEPPERS  $2.00  thousand. 

Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  Georgia 
C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly. 

500— 63c  1000— 98c  3000— $2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 

PI  ANTS — Frost.  Disease  proof,  open  field  grown. 
1 1  &  Cabbage,  tomato,  peppers,  onion,  sweet 
potato.  Get  our  prices,  April,  May,  June  delivery. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


Certified  T0cmaabbagend 


Plants  New  Crop,  field 
r  lams,  grown,  large  well 


rooted  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre  85c,  1000; 
5000,  $3.;  Baltimore,  Break  O’Day,  Marfflobe,  Earleana, 
Bonnie  Best  Tomatoes.  $1.,  1000;  10,000  up,  90c. 

J.  S.  BURGESS  &  CO.,  PEMBROKE.  GEORGIA. 

PvnetnvnnT  Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000;  Copenhagen 
rrusipruul  an(j  a]j  best  varieties.  Tomato,  $1,  1000. 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


COOK’S 

: 


SEED  POTATOES 

RURAL  RUSSETS,  IRISH  COBBLERS. 

We  pay  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


ERTIFIED 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 


Green  Mountains 


Carman  No.  3 


Write  to-day  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

cr  r  n  mD  W  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
wHiI-iLe  jQin  Dried.  Germination  95%,* 

$2.50  per  bu.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville,  Penna. i 


American  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1932 


A  Chance  for  Your  Dreams  to  Come  True 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


experience,  something  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  all  your  life,  of  shopping  or  travel¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  the  small  town  at 
midnight  in  broad  daylight! 

Not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of 
this  unusual  trip  will  be  the  visit  to 
the  salmon  fisheries  and  factories  of 
the  Northwest,  which  are  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

But  we  cannot  begin  to  do  justice 
to  this  trip  here.  Read  the  Schedule 
listed  below,  look  up  the  places  on  the 
map,  and,  you  will  agree  that  here 
crowded  into  a  few  days,  are  exper¬ 
iences  that  you  will  remember  pleasant¬ 
ly  for  a  lifetime. 

Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  because  the 
party  will  be  large,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  farm  folk,  and  because  of 
special  arrangements  with  the  Railroad, 
it  is  not  expensive,  in  fact  far  below 
in  price  what  you  could  possibly  do 
as  an  individual.  And  there  is  infinitely 
more  provided  in  the  way  of  service 
than  you  could  get  going  alone.  From 
the  time  you  start  until  you  get  back, 
unless  you  want  to  do  some  special 
shopping,  you  will  not  have  a  single 
extra  cent  to  pay,  not  even  a  tip.  All 
the  side  trips  on  buses,  ships,  and  auto¬ 
mobiles,  are  taken  care  of  in  the  one 
price  of  your  excursion. 

Remember,  also,  that  there  is  nothing 
for  you  to  worry  about.  Even  your  bag¬ 
gage  will  be  taken  care  of.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  have  a  good  time. 

Last  year  several  old  people  accom¬ 
panied  our  party,  and  such  was  the 
service  provided  that  no  one  got  sick 
or  overtired.  The  people  who  go  on 
these  excursions  are  just  the  kind  with 
whom  you  like  to  be  associated,  the 
kind  of  folk  you  have  known  and  liked 
all  of  your  life.  Lifetime  friendships 
are  made. 

Study  the  accompanying  schedule 
and  then  feel  free  to  write  for  further 
information  and  details.  Asking  for 
more  information,  of  course,  does  not 
obligate  you  in  any  way.  We  are  very 
glad  to  furnish  it  whether  you  go  or 
not.  Here  is  the  schedule: 

American  Agriculturist  —  Northern 

Pacific  Itinerary  to  the  Northwest 
and  to  Alaska. 

August  6th. 

Lv.  New  York,  9:00  A.  M.  (E.  S.  T.)  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  taking 
on,  during  the  day,  tour  members  at  all 
of  the  main  stops  on  the  Central  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo. 

We  follow  the  Majestic  Hudson  River 
to  Albany,  then  through  the  beautiful 
Mohawk  Valley. 

Lunch  and  Dinner  in  dining  car. 

August  7th. 

Ar.  Chicago,  Ill.  8:05  A.  M.  (Cent. 
Time). 

Sightseeing  trip  of  City,  including  Chi¬ 
cago’s  beautiful  Parks,  and  Lake  Drive. 

Lv.  Chicago,  Ill.  11 :00  A.  M. 

Ar.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  9:20  P.  M. 

Lv.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  9  :30  P.  M.  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  Breakfast,  Lunch  and  Dinner 
in  dining  car. 

All  afternoon  and  evening  we  follow 
the  Mississippi  River,  “Where  Nature 
Smiles,  300  miles.” 

August  8th. 

Ar.  Mandan,  N.  D.  9 :30  A.  M.  Indian 


Entertainment,  by  Sioux,  Crow  and  Man- 
dan  tribes. 

Lv.  Mandtn,  N.  D.  9 :30  A.  M.  (M.  T  ) 

Ar.  Medora,  N.  D.  2:30  P.  M. 

The  heart  of  the  "Bad  Lands”.  It  was 
near  here  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  ranch¬ 
ed  when  a  young  man.  We  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  cowboys  with  a  real  western 
rodeo. 

Lv.  Medora,  N.  D.  3 :30  P.  M.  Break¬ 
fast,  Lunch  and  Dinner  in  dining  car. 

August  9th. 

Ar.  Missoula,  Mont.  11 :30  A.  M.  Auto 
trip  around  city  and  visit  to  a  sugar 
Beet  Factory. 

Lv.  Missoula,  Mont.  12 :30  P.  M. 

Ar.  Spokane,  Wash.  6 :30  P.  M.  Break¬ 
fast,  Lunch  and  Dinner  in  dining  car. 

Sightseeing  trip  around  Spokane,  the 
Queen  City  of  the  Inland  Empire  and 
through  great  orchards  around  Spokane. 

Lv.  Spokane,  Wash.  9 :40  P.  M. 

August  10th. 

Ar.  Portland,  Ore.  7 :35  A.  M.  Transfer 
to  Multnomah  Hotel  for  breakfast. 

Leave  Hotel  at  9  :30  A.  M.  for  four-hour 
auto  trip  over  the  famous  Columbia  River 
Highway  to  Multnomah  and  Horsetail 
Falls.  Lunch  at  Chanticler  Inn  on  the 
Highway  overlooking  the  river.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Portland  about  3 :00  P.  M. 

Lv.  Portland,  Ore.  4 :30  P.  M. 

Ar.  Seattle,  Wash.  9:30  P.  M. 

Transfer  to  New  Washington  Hotel, 
where  rooms  with  bath  will  be  provided. 

August  11th. 

Early  breakfast  at  the  Hotel.  Auto  tour 
of  City,  Lake  Washington  Boulevard, 
Residential  and  Business  section,  ending 
at  steamer  dock. 

Lv.  Seattle,  Wash.  9  :00  A.  M.  Canadian 
Pacific  Steam  Ship  Co. 

Ar.  Victoria,  B.  C.  12:45  Noon.  Lunch 
on  Steamer. 

*  Short  auto  trip  around  this  typical  old 
English  City. 

Lv.  Victoria,  B.  C.  1 :45  P.  M.  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamer. 

Ar.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  5:45  P.  M. 

Transfer  to  Georgia  Hotel  for  dinner — 
returning  to  Canadian  National  pier  in 
evening,  where  we  will  board  the  beauti¬ 
ful  new  Steamer  “Prince  Robert”  for 
four  wonderful  days  cruising  the  “Inside 
Passage”  route  to  Skagway. 

Lv.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  10:00  P.  M. 

August  12th. 

Morning  finds  our  ship  approaching 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  with  Vancouver 
Island  forests  on  our  port  and  the  snow 
capped  peaks  of  the  Cascades  on  our 
starboard.  Then  Alert  Bay  is  passed  with 
its  rows  of  totem  poles.  Natives  of  Ocean 
Falls  greet  our  ship’s  arrival.  We  turn 
seaward  again  as  the  sunset  dyes  the 
mountain  tops  and  lays  a  path  of  gold 
and  crimson  on  the  inlet. 

August  13  th. 

Ar.  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.  11 :30  A.  M. 

Our  last  port  of  call  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  Plenty  of  time  to  go  ashore. 

Lv.  Prince  Rupert.  B.  C.  3 :00  P.  M. 

The  hours  of  daylight  are  noticeably 
longer  now,  as  we  are  approaching  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  We  reach 
Ketchikan  at  midnight,  our  first  Alaskan 
port  of  call. 

August  14th. 

Wrangell  Narrows  is  passed.  Settlers 
homes  and  the  clearings  of  fur  farmers 
are  dotted  along  the  shores.  The  Narrows 
open  out  and  ahead  are  seen  icebergs, 
glittering  in  Frederick  Sound.  Our  ship 
swings  to  port  and  enters  Taku  Inlet 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


A  view  of  the  “ Empire  of  Wheat ”  in  Montana,  to  be  seen  by  the  A. A. 
tourist  party  on  their  way  to  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  Do  you  won¬ 
der  that  there  is  an  over-supply  of  wheat? 
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Are  Beef  Cattle  Practical  in  the  East  ? 

It  all  Depends  Upon  Conditions  and  Costs) 


.f  |  HERE’S  no  money  in  beef  cattle,”  said  a 
•  •  I  friend  of  mine  as  I  stepped  into  his  stable 
of  twenty-five  sleek,  fat  Hereford  cows, 
many  of  which  were  ready  for  the  show 
ring.  John  had  been  a  first  class  dairyman  for  thirty 
years  and  could  not  allow  cattle  to  rough  it.  Being 
somewhat  surprised  at  first  that  such  a  herd  would 
not  be  showing  a  profit,  I  was  particularly  interested 
to  learn  from  my  friend  as  to  why  the  cattle  were 
not  profitable.  As  he  was  willing  to  give  me  all  the 
information  which  he  had  at  hand  I  felt  that  my 
questions  brought  out  many  facts  that  were  well 
worth  considering. 

The  first  point  was  that  except  for  milking,  the 
cows  and  calves  required  almost  as  much  work  as 
dairy  cows,  as  feeding  and  cleaning  stables  were 
about  the  same,  while  the  income  from  a  cow  was 
one  calf,  which  at  fourteen  to  fifteen  months  would 
average  less  than  half  the  income  from  dairy  cows. 
I  inquired  about  the  value  of  the  land  on  which 
these  cattle  were  kept  and  found  that  it  was  valued 
at  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  per  ajcre  and  that  it  re¬ 
quired  at  least  two  acres  for  grazing  the  cow  during 
the  summer.  Therefore  the  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  was  eighteen  dollars  for  grazing 
alone.  Added  to  this  was  a  large  expense 
for  labor,  investment  in  stables,  hay,  en¬ 
silage  and  grain,  which  brought  the  ex¬ 
penses  up  beyond  a  reasonable  amount 
as  compared  with  the  income  from  the 
sale  of  baby  beef. 

Although  I  was  disappointed  to  hear 
this  report  I  could  not  question  it,  as  this 
man  had  figured  carefully  according  to 
the  principles  of  agricultural  economics. 

However  having  had  my  interest  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  loss  from  keeping  beef  cattle 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  without  making 
farther  inquiry  to  learn  if  there  is  not 
some  place  in  the  East  where  they  can 
be  grown  at  a  profit  if  properly  handled. 

The  next  farm  which  I  visited  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  one  of  which  I 
have  been  writing — The  barn  could  be 


By  JAMES  S.  MORSE 

valued  at  very  little  except  that  it  had  a  good  roof. 
There  were  no  stables  except  open  sheds  and  a  few 
pens;  the  farm  was  assessed  at  thirty  dollars  per 
acre.  There  were  some  two  hundred  acres,  most  of 
which  grew  good  clover  and  alfalfa.  I  found  that  in 
this  community  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  of  idle 
land  which  could  be  rented  for  around  one  dollar  per 
acre  for  the  season.  I  found  that  the  herd  on  the 
farm  of  which  I  am  now  writing  was  being  kept 
during  the  summer  on  rented  land  and  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  them  from  April  first  to  December 
first  was  two  dollars  each  in  contrast  to  the  eighteen 
dollars  on  the  other  farm.  The  land  on  this  farm  is 
a  very  hard  clay  which  is  not  suitable  for  grain 
growing,  therefore  the  cattle  were  fed  during  the 
four  winter  months  chiefly  on  alfalfa,  sweet  clover, 
and  mixed  hay  while  only  the  young  growing  calves 
were  fed  any  grain  and  this  was  fed  by  means  of  a 
creep,  so  that  none  of  them  need  to  be  separated 
from  the  main  herd.  The  labor  during  the  winter 
consisted  simply  in  feeding  the  calves  a  small 
amount  of  grain  twice  each  day,  rolling  a  quantity 


of  coarse  hay  off  the  side  of  the  mow  into  the 
mangers  once  a  day  for  the  whole  herd  and  oc¬ 
casionally  spreading  dry  straw  in  the  open  sheds 
when  the  weather  was  extremely  wet  or  snowy.  The 
entire  care  of  the  forty  head  did  not  exceed  one  hour 
per  day  during  the  winter  while  in  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son  there  was  no  work  except  salting  occasionally. 

There  was  some  tendency  for  the  cattle  to  become 
afraid  of  strangers  but  by  keeping  them  hungry  for 
salt  they  could  be  approached  very  easily.  By  this 
method  the  cost  of  winter  feeding  for  the  dry  cows 
ranged  from  seven  to  fifteen  dollars  each,  while  the 
growing  calves  was  of  course  considerably  more. 

Beef  Cattle  and  the  Depression 

Now  let  us  consider  the  present  outlook  for  beef 
cattle  in  the  east  under  these  conditions  of  extreme 
depression.  As  there  is  no  definite  reason  to  believe 
that  farming  conditions  will  be  decidedly  different 
than  they  are  at  present,  we  can  plan  our  program 
of  farming  best  on  about  the  level  on  which  we 
find  them. 

The  best  alfalfa  growing  sections  of  the  whole 
country  are  pretty  well  seeded  with  alfalfa,  and 
new  areas  are  being  prepared  and  seeded 
to  alfalfa  under  the  directions  of  well 
trained  specialists  in  alfalfa  culture. 

More  farmers  than  ever  before  are 
equipped  to  grow,  harvest,  and  store  al¬ 
falfa  hay  as  well  as  other  clovers  and 
mixed  hay.  When  equipped  for  such  work 
a  farmer  is  not  likely  to  reduce  his  pro¬ 
duction,  but  on  the  other  hand  lower 
prices  for  hay  seem  to  tend  to  greater 
production,  at  least  for  a  time.  If  I  can¬ 
not  get  a  fair  living  from  growing  and 
harvesting  fifty  acres  of  alfalfa  at  ten 
dollars  a  ton,  perhaps  by  using  my 
equipment  a  little  more  efficiently  I  can 
harvest  seventy-five  acres  and  get 
through  even  on  the  low  price. 

Then  too,  we  are  equipped  to  grow 
grain  in  the  east.  Nearly  all  of  the  good 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Salt  keeps  beef  cattle  on  pasture  from  becoming  too  wild. 


What  Does  Your  Silage  Cost  ? 


A  High  Yield  per  Acre  Usually  Means  a  Low  Cost  per  Ton 


HIGH  quality  roughage,  consisting  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  of  good  corn  silage  and 
legume  hay,  is  the  foundation  of  any  system 
of  feeding  dairy  cows.  Doubts  may  come  to 
some  dairymen  at  times  as  to  whether  silage  is 
worth  what  it  costs.  Yet  the  fact  that  only  one  or 
two  states  surpass  New  York  in  the  number  of  silos 
shows  that  most  dairymen  feel  that  plenty  of  silage 
is  essential. 

We  have  been  impressed  recently  with  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  lowering  production  costs  wherever  possible. 
When  growing  corn  silage,  lowering  production  costs 
per  ton  depends  primarily  on  the  number  of  tons 
secured  per  acre.  The  actual  cost  per  ton  of  silage 
varies  widely  on  different  farms.  The  cost  may  go 
up  as  high  as  ten  dollars  or  higher  a  ton,  while  other 
farms  can  show  costs  as  low  as  three  or  four  dollars 
a  ton.  The  per  acre  costs  do  not  vary  so  much,  the 
difference  coming  almost  entirely  be¬ 
cause  of  better  yields  on  some  farms. 

This  being  true,  why  isn’t  it  a  good 
plan  to  sit  down  now  some  time  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  planting  time  and  figure  every 
possible  way  of  getting  a  maximum  yield 
on  the  land  that  you  are  planning  to 
plant  to  silage  corn  this  spring?  The 
first  thing  that  you  could  well  give  some 
thought  is  the  question  of  seed.  The  var¬ 
iety  is  important.  There  has  been  a  big 
difference  of  opinion  between  dairymen, 
some  arguing  for  late  varieties  of  corn 
that  produce  heavy  tonnage  with  no  ears, 
others  favoring  the  smaller  growing  var¬ 
ieties  that  mature  to  the  glazing  stage. 

We  recently  called  attention  to  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  in  which  they  state 
that  actual  field  tests  have  shown  that 
Westbranch  Sweepstakes  yields  more 
per  acre  than  Eureka,  a  late  maturing 
variety,  in  most  areas  of  the  State  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  Orange  County.  In  a  few 
sections  of  the  State,  Cornell  No.  11  may 
produce  more  dry  matter  than  West- 


branch  Sweepstakes.  Other  varieties  recommended 
by  the  College  are  Golden  Glow  which  closely  re¬ 
sembles  Cornell  No.  11,  and  Oswego  Ensilage  which 
may  yield  a  little  heavier  than  Cornell  No.  11  and  is 
a  little  earlier  in  maturity  than  Westbranch  Sweep- 
stakes.  Probably  you  will  not  go  far  wrong  if  you 
choose  any  one  of  these  varieties. 

Having  decided  on  a  variety,  the  next  business  is 
to  buy  the  seed.  The  principal  caution  here  is  to  be 
sure  that  your  seed  will  germinate.  You  can  make 
a  test  yourself  relatively  easily  or  you  can  buy  seed 
that  has  already  been  tested.  If  you  do  get  seed  that 
has  been  tested  for  germination  note  particularly 
the  date  of  the  germination  test  because,  of  course, 
if  it  was  tested  too  long  ago  it  may  not  germinate 
as  well  now  as  it  did  when  it  was  tested.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  can  afford  to  put  in  corn  this 
spring  unless  he  knows  that  it  will  germinate.  It 


The  most  favorable  time  to  kill  weeds  is  before  the  crop  is  planted. 
This  field  has  had  a  good  rain  since  it  was  last  harrowed  and  thousands  of 
weed  seeds  which  were  sprouted  by  the  rain  are  now  being  killed. 


may  be  worth  while  at  least  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  seed  treatment.  Some  tests  show  that 
treating  of  corn  results  in  a  better  stand  and  in  an 
increased  crop.  Miscellaneous  publication  No.  94  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  entitled,  “Seed 
Treatment  Reduces  Loss  from  Plant  Diseases”  sug¬ 
gests  the  use  of  two  ounces  per  bushel  of  organic 
mercury  dust  compounds  to  control  root,  stalk,  and 
ear  rots  of  corn. 

Some  people  maintain  that  good  crops  can  be 
grown  on  any  ground  if  a  person  will  add  fertilizer 
enough.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  land  varies  greatly  as  to  producing 
ability  and  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  plant  crops  on  land  that  will  not  return  a 
good  yield.  Corn  needs  a  good  loam  soil  and  the 
better  it  is  supplied  with  organic  matter  the  better 
the  crop  is  likely  to  be.  In  general  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  consider  the  planting  of  fewer 
acres  of  corn  with  the  idea  of  putting  it 
on  the  most  fertile  ground  and  giving  it 
all  possible  care  to  insure  a  heavy  yield 
per  acre.  At  least,  do  not  attempt  to 
grow  corn  on  land  that  is  decidedly  lack¬ 
ing  in  fertility,  because  to  do  so  would 
certainly  result  in  a  high  cost  per  ton. 

Most  dairy  farmers  either  plow  under 
a  good  sod  that  has  been  top  dressed 
with  manure  or  plow  under  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  on  corn  ground.  Corn  is 
a  coarse  feeder  and  will  make  good  use 
of  manure.  Probably  it  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  whether  it  is  added  direct  to  the 
corn  ground  or  to  the  preceding  hay 
crop  but  the  point  is  that  we  must  have 
fertility  and  preferably  a  good  supply  of 
organic  matter.  ■  Many  dairymen  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed,  on  land  that  has 
been  manured,  apply  superphosphate 
when  the  corn  is  planted.  If  you  have 
only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  fertilizer  it  is  probable 
that  you  will  get  better  returns  from 
( Continued  on  Page  7). 
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Are  Sheffield’s  on  the  Defensive? 

OTHING  stiffens  the  back  and  raises  the 
honest  indignation  of  an  American  citizen 
more  than  threats  or  intimidation.  King 
George  III  learned  this  truth  to  his  sorrow  and 
brought  on  a  revolution  when  he  tried  force  in¬ 
stead  of  reason  and  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonists. 

For  this  reason,  we  believe  that  the  Sheffield 
Milk  Company  is  making  a  grave  mistake  from 
its  own  standpoint  in  throwing  its  patrons  out  of 
their  market  arbitrarily  when  these  dairymen  take 
an  active  part  in  support  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  general  meeting  at  Syracuse,  or  in 
advocating  the  signing  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
provisional  contract.  Sheffield  has  refused  to  take 
the  milk  of  several  of  its  patrons  in  different 
parts  of  the  territory  when  the  only  crime  these 
dairymen  had  committed  was  to  advocate  some 
other  plan  of  milk  marketing  which  the  Sheffield 
Company  believed  dangerous  to  its  own  interests. 
If  we  know  farmers  at  all,  they  will  fight  such 
tactics  to  the  last  ditch. 

In  the  end,  this  policy  of  trying  to  force  its 
patrons  to  suffer  in  silence,  thinking  only  the 
thoughts  that  the  dealer  wants  them  to  think,  will 
hasten  the  day  when  these  farmers  will  think  and 
act  for  themselves.  When  milk  prices  were  high, 
when  consumption  was  increasing,  when  other 
dairymen  were  carrying  the  surplus,  when  there 
was  a  market  for  everyone,  then  Sheffield’s  was 
able  to  keep  its  patrons  in  line  by  price  alone,  but 
now  conditions  have  entirely  changed  and  this 
market  situation,  including  price  conditions,  may 
be  far  different  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  To  give  one  example,  an  assured  market 
to  every  dairyman  every  day  in  the  year  is  going 
to  be  an  increasingly  large  factor  in  the  mind  of 
every  farmer. 

So  now  Sheffield  producers  are  beginning  to  do 
a  lot  of  thinking  and  are  seeing  how  thin  the  ice 
is  upon  which  they  and  many  other  producers 
stand.  But  when  some  begin  to  take  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  their  situation,  the  Sheffield  Company  tells 
them  that  it  will  no  longer  take  their  milk. 

One  of  the  interesting  conclusions  from  this 
policy  is  that  the  dealer  seems  to  be  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  As  long  as  milk  dealers  can  keep  dairy¬ 
men  apart  and  quarreling  among  themselves,  the 
dealers  know  that  they  are  safe,  but  when  dairy¬ 
men  begin  to  show  signs  of  getting  together  in  an 
effective  organization,  then  the  milk  buyers  pro¬ 


ceed  to  fight  with  all  the  weapons  at  their 
command. 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  would  you  not  do  the 
same  if  you  were  in  the  dealer’s  place?  Farmers 
cannot  blame  the  buyers  for  protecting  their  end 
of  the  business  and  their  dividends.  It  is  the 
farmers’  job  and  responsibility  to  follow  suit  and 
do  likewise. 


Beware  of  the  Rabbit  Racket 

ECAUSE  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  our 
readers  are  losing,  in  total,  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  buy-back  rabbit  schemes,  we 
believe  we  ought  to  call  attention  to  this  racket 
again.  Professor  R.  B.  Hinman,  of  the  New  York- 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  recently  stated  that 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  “get-rich-quick”  schemes 
that  has  been  worked  in  some  time. 

“In  this  racket,”  Professor  Hinman  says,  “the 
victim  is  to  buy  a  given  number  of  rabbits  of  cer¬ 
tified  breed,  and  use  them  as  foundation  breeding 
stock.  The  company  which  sells  these  first  rabbits 
to  him  then  agrees  to  buy  back  all  of  the  natural 
increase  at  a  stated  sum  a  pound  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  original  costs  sometimes  include 
hutches  and  feed  for  a  few  months,  to  make  sure 
the  buyer  is  on  the  right  track. 

“Five  does  and  one  buck  rabbit  are  usually 
priced  at  about  $150,  a  high  price  for  four-dollar 
rabbits,  but  the  buyer’s  qualms  are  soothed  when 
told  that  he  is  buying  a  market  and  not  just 
animals.” 

Professor  Hinman  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  it  would  take  all  of  the  young,  born  and 
reared  under  the  best  theoretical  conditions,  for 
two  and  one-quarter  years  to  pay  the  purchase 
price. 

Another  friend,  writing  the  A.  A.  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  states  that  one  of  these  concerns  sells  ten 
female  and  two  male  rabbits  for  $500. 

As  we  have  before  pointed  out  many  times, 
this  rabbit  racket  is  apparently  a  scheme  to  sell 
rabbits  and  equipment  at  several  times  their 
actual  value. 

The  question  might  also  well  be  asked,  “What 
will  happen  to  your  venture  if  the  rabbit  com¬ 
pany  goes  out  of  business  or  finds  some  excuse, 
as  they  usually  do,  for  refusing  to  buy  back  your 
young  rabbits  ?” 

Who  Buys  the  Farm  Groceries? 

VERY  interesting  argument  took  place  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  staff  in  the  A.  A.  edi¬ 
torial  offices  the  other  day,  on  the  question 
of  who  does  the  buying  of  groceries,  the  man  or 
the  woman,  in  the  average  farm  family.  One  of 
our  editors  insisted  that  the  man  bought  most  of 
the  groceries  because  he  was  the  one  that  went 
to  town  most  often  to  take  the  milk  or  to  do  other 
farm  errands.  To  this  the  rest  of  us  agreed,  but 
pointed  out  that  in  most  farm  families,  while  the 
man  might  do  the  actual  buying,  he  did  it  from 
a  list  and  under  definite  instructions  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Farmer.  If,  as  quite  frequently  happens,  Pa 
came  home  having  forgotten  some  of  the  grocer¬ 
ies,  he  sometimes  lingered  quite  a  spell  to  take 
care  of  the  horses  before  going  in  and  facing  Ma 
to  tell  of  his  sins  of  omission ! 

Well,  who  does  do  the  buying?  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  all  of  the  great  A.  A.  family 
before  us  and  take  a  vote  on  it. 

The  subject  came  up  because  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  food  and  other  grocery  purchases 
by  farmers.  Time  was,  of  course,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  purchases  from  grocery  stores 
were  few  and  far  between,  but  now  all  that  is 
changed.  Farmers  are  just  as  great  consumers, 
even  of  food  supplies,  as  any  other  class.  In  fact, 
we  believe  that  farm  people  have  gone  too  far  to 
the  other  extreme  in  not  using  more  home-grown 
and  prepared  supplies. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  argument,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  farm  woman,  for  this 
change  in  the  source  of  food  supplies  from  the 
home  garden  and  the  farm  to  the  public  markets. 
Take  canned  goods,  for  example.  How  well 
everything  is  classified  and  graded  and  how  rea¬ 
sonable  are  the  prices,  usually,  of  these  high  qual¬ 


ity  canned  products.  If  the  farm  woman  counts 
her  labor  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is  sometimes 
a  question  whether  she  is  able  to  can  some  of 
these  products  as  cheaply  as  she  can  buy  them. 

In  any  case  we  can  all  agree  that  this  whole 
subject  of  the  food  supply  from  the  consumer’s 
standpoint,  which,  of  course,  includes  the  farm 
family  also,  is  extremely  important.  So  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  recently  been  encourag¬ 
ing  the  great  merchants  of  food  supplies  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  our  columns,  including  the  stating  of 
actual  prices. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  also  pay  more  attention  in  our  regular  edi¬ 
torial  columns  to  the  food  and  grocery  purchase 
problems  of  the  farm  housewife.  If  you  have 
any  suggestions  whereby  the  A.  A.  can  be  more 
helpful  to  you  on  this  subject,  we  would  ap¬ 
preciate  having  them. 

No  Over-Production  Here 

OOKING  over  the  whole  agricultural  sit¬ 
uation,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  product  in  which 
there  is  not,  at  present,  an  over-production. 
We  can  name  one,  however,  and  that  is  alfalfa. 

The  Agricultural  Outlook,  published  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  recently 
made  the  following  interesting  statement : 

“A  steadily  declining  number  of  horses  and  an 
increased  appreciation  of  the  value  of  legume  rough- 
age  for  feeding  cows,  points  toward  a  still  less  de¬ 
mand  for  timothy  and  mixed  hay  and  an  increased 
demand  for  alfaifa  and  clover.  The  long-time  out¬ 
look  is  for  a  wider  spread  between  alfalfa  and  tim¬ 
othy  prices.  Although  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  120,000  to  about  200,000  acres  of  alfalfa  in 
New  York  State  since  1920,  yet  the  State  is  not  yet 
producing  a  fourth  of  a  ton  of  alfalfa  per  cow. 

“The  results  of  cost  accounts  on  New  York  farms 
for  the  period  from  1927  to  1930  show  that  it  costs 
$12.14  a  ton  to  produce  timothy  hay,  $9.74  a  ton 
for  alfalfa,  and  $12.28  a  ton  for  clover. 

“The  present  milk  prices  make  it  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  previously  for  dairy  farmers  to  have 
more  clover  and  alfalfa  and  less  timothy.” 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make  your  plans  to 
sow,  this  spring,  a  larger  acreage  of  alfalfa  or  at 
least  of  clover. 

Farm  Bureaus  Well  Supported 

NE  of  the  safeguards  of  America  has  always 
been  the  clear  and  wise  thinking  of  farm  peo¬ 
ple  on  all  problems,  even  in  emergencies.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that  all  of  the  facts  be  clearly 
understood  and  then  you  can  depend  upon  it,  the 
judgment  of  rural  people  will  be  right.  This  is 
proven  by  the  steady  support  which  farmers  give 
to  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus.  In  spite  of  the 
hard  times,  reports  indicate  that  rural  people  of 
New  York  have  joined  this  year  these  ex¬ 
cellent  organizations  in  as  large  numbers  as  ever. 
Farm  people  join  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  organizations,  of  course, 
but  for  their  own  sake  because  they  know  that 
these  organizations  are  doing  so  much  to  help 
agriculture  and  country  life. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ON  DON,  home  for  Easter  vacation  from 
college,  tells  this  one  which  he  says  is  pretty 
good. 

You  know  how  the  Californians  are  always 
bragging  about  their  own  State.  A  friend  from 
New  Jersey  was  visiting  a  Californian,  and  each 
got  to  boasting  about  the  size  of  the  mosquitoes 
of  their  respective  states.  Finally  the  argument 
became  so  hot  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  man 
from  New  Jersey  was  to  go  down  to  a  nearby 
California  swamp  and  take  his  shirt  off  so  that 
he  could  test  properly  the  size  and  ferocity  of 
California  mosquitoes. 

After  removing  his  shirt  in  the  swamp,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  mosquitoes  lighted  upon  the  New  Jer¬ 
seyite’s  back  and  proceeded  to  business,  but  lie 
paid  no  attention  to  them  whatever.  The  Cali¬ 
fornian  saw  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  bet,  so 
he  pulled  out  a  sun  glass  and  focused  the  hot  rays 
of  the  sun  upon  the  bare  back  of  his  friend.  After 
a  minute,  the  man  from  New  Jersey  slapped  his 
back  viciously  and  exclaimed,  “There,  by  gosh, 
is  one  from  home !” 
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IN  the  Assembly  of  the  Middleville 
High  School  at  Middleville,  New 
York,  on  March  18,  School  Principal 
Ervin  R.  Fletcher  presented  to  Herbert 
Shatraw,  Jr.,  and  George  Dibble,  Life¬ 
saving  Certificates  awarded  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

These  certificates  were  similar  to 
those  presented  to  Wilfred  Fenton  and 
John  Schwartau,  Jr.  some  time  ago 
and  which  were  reproduced  on  this 
page  some  time  ago. 

On  January  12,  Bernard  Maxwell, 
12  years  old  and  the  two  boys  mention¬ 
ed,  were  skating  on  a  pond.  Bernard 
skated  out  on  West  Canada  Creek  and 
when  he  had  reached  a  point  about  30 
feet  from  the  shore,  broke  through  the 
ice.  The  ice  broke  as  he  attempted  to 
crawl  out.  Herbert  started  breaking 
the  ice  between  the  shore  and  the  boy 


George  Dibble 


while  George,,  stripping  off  part  of  his 
clothes,  dived  into  the  icy  water  and 
swam  through  the  path  made  by  Her¬ 
bert.  He  finally  reached  the  drowning 
boy  and  swam  ashore  with  him. 

Here  was  a  case  where  immediate 
action  was  necessary  and  the  two  boys 
took  the  only  course  which  could  have 
saved  Bernard.  We  asked  the  two  boys 
for  their  pictures  and  here  is  a  letter 
that  George  wrote  in  reply: 

“I  am  sending  you  my  picture  as 
you  requested.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 


Herbert  Shatraw,  Jr. 


have  it  published  in  your  paper.  I  will 
always  be  proud  of  the  certificate  you 
are  giving  me.” 

Just  after  the  awards  had  been 
made,  Herbert  wrote  us  the  following 
letter : 

“Our  principal,  Mr.  Fletcher,  pre¬ 
sented  George  Dibble  and  myself  with 
your  splendid  awards  during  assembly, 
Friday,  March  18,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
the  honor  they  have  bestowed  upon 
me.  I  shall  always  value  this  certifi¬ 
cate  as  one  of  my  most  cherished 
possessions. 

“I  am  enclosing  two  snapshots,  one 
of  myself  alone  and  one  with  my 
brother,  Malcolm,  which  perhaps  you 
can  use  in  the  write-up  which  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  publish  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

“If  our  experience  may  prove  help¬ 


Drawn  by  Marie  Quidas  of  Preston,  Maryland 


ful  to  other  lads  who  might  some  day 
find  themselves  situated  as  we  were 
on  January  12,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  publish  this  account  of  our  ex¬ 
perience.  My  advice  to  boys  who  are 
bent  on  skating  would  be  to  first  make 
sure  of  their  ice. 

Again  thanking  you  and  assuring 
you  of  my  sincere  appreciation,  I  am 

— Herbert  Shatraw,  Jr. 


Trapping  the  Common  Fur 
Bearers 

Having  done  quite  a  lot  of  trapping 
in  my  spare  time  I  will  try  to  explain 
my  best  sets,  etc. 

For  muskrats  I  use  the  No.  1  trap 
of  any  brand  and  make  my  sets  under 
overhanging  banks,  at  the  mouth  of 
springs  that  flow  into  larger  streams, 
in  tiles,  and  also  under  bridges.  In  the 
February  issue  I  read  an  article  on 
trapping  and  wish  to  state  that  the 
sets  given  there  for  muskrats  are  not 
legal  in  New  York  State,  so  it  is  best 
to  look  up  the  laws  of  your  state  be¬ 
fore  trapping. 

For  mink  I  use  the  same  traps  as 
for  muskrats  and  also  the  same  sets, 
and  have  good  results.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  gloves  as  water  will  hide 
any  smell,  as  long  as  all  parts  of  your 
trap  are  under  water. 

For  skunks  my  best  sets  are  in  dens 
on  the  side  of  hills  and  bluffs.  I  use 
No.  1  and  iy2  traps.  Set  your  trap  in 
the  mouth  of  the  den  and  put  a  piece 
of  meat  a  little  farther  in  the  hole.  The 
best  meat  is  the  flesh  of  the  skunk  but 
squirrel  and  other  meat  is  just  as  good 
if  a  little  tainted.  Woodchuck  dens  are 
good  places  but  do  not  set  in  more 
than  one  den  in  a  group.  Skunks  are 
great  travelers  and  will  soon  find 
where  you  have  placed  the  meat  and 
so  will  become  caught  in  trying  to  get 
it.  Fasten  your  traps  to  a  strong 
branch  four  or  five  feet  long  and  you 
will  usually  find  your  skunk  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hill. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  some 
muskrats  which  I  caught  recently.  I 
catch  a  large  number  of  them  but  this 
season  they  are  very  scarce  because  of 
the  drought  we  had  here  about  two 
years  ago. 

— frank  BRYGI,  Fairfield,  N.  Y. 


send  me  their  address.  Their  picture 
was  in  November  28,  1931. 

— John  D.  Callan. 

*  *  * 

I  should  like  to  have  my  name  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  all  over  the  world.  I  promise 
to  answer  any  letter  that  I  receive. 

—Catherine  Seifert. 
*  *  • 

I  would  like  very  much  to  join  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  club,  so  I  am  writing  a  little 
about  myself.  I  am  nine  years  old,  will 
be  ten  September  20.  I  am  in  the  sixth 
grade.  I  have  several  pets — horse,  dog, 
and  kittens.  The  best  ones  are  the  horse 
and  dog.  I  have  two  brothers,  the  oldest 
is  Harvey,  six,  and  the  youngest  is  Ro¬ 
bert,  three.  I  live  on  a  farm.  We  grow 
lots  of  berries.  My  school  chum  is  Fern 
Me  Givern.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  boys 
and  girls  write  to  me,  and  I  will  write 
to  them.  — Mildred  Winchell. 

*  *  • 

I  read  the  A.  A.  boys’  and  girls’  page 
and  I  am  very  interested  in  it.  I  have 
a  police  dog  that  can  do  tricks  but  I 
cannot  tell  how  we  taught  him.  Dogs 
can  be  taught  at  any  age.  I  am  twelve 
years  old  and  in  the  seventh  grade.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  girl’s  and  boy’s 
penmanship.  I  am  a  member  of  the  4-H. 

.  — Robert  Stowell. 
*  •  * 

Will  you  please  print  my  name  in  the 


wink.  He  is  a  good  watch  dog.  He  is  an 
old  dog,  seven  years  old  and  his  name 
is  “Laddy.” 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys 
and  girls.  I  live  in  the  country  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  answer  their  letters. 

— Helen  Ectsler. 
*  *  * 

I  have  just  read  Albert  Miller’s  letter 
on  the  boys’  and  girls’  page  asking  how 
to  teach  a  dog  tricks.  He  says  he  has 
a  pet  hound  three  months  old.  I  think 
three  months  is  about  the  right  age  to 
begin  to  teach  a  puppy  tricks.  It  takes  a 


Fur  caught  by  Frank  Brygi  of  Fair- 
field,  N.  Y, 


lot  of  patience  to  teach  a  frisky  puppy, 
and  the  trainer,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed, 
must  not  get  discouraged  or  lose  his 
temper. 

Some  breeds  of  dogs  are  much  more 
intelligent  than  others.  I  had  a  dog  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  that  I  taught  to  shake 
hands,  sneeze,  speak,  turn  a  somersault, 


Here  are  the  members  of  the  DePeyster  Juvenile  Grange  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  New  York,  winners  of  second  pace  in  the  National  Grange 
contest  designed  to  stimulate  and  increase  work  among  juvenile  Granges. 


The  Letter  Box 

My  mother  reads  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
page  to  me  every  time  and  I  would 
love  to  hear  from  little  boys  between 
eight  and  twelve  years.  I  am  eight  and 
live  on  a  farm  during  summer.  I  love 
all  kinds  of  animals  and  gardens  and 
flowers.  I  will  be  moving  back  to  the 
farm  April  1  so  please  have  some  boys 
write  back  at  once.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  two  Getz  boys  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  nearest  my  age  write  to  me  or 


letter  box  of  he  boys’  and  girls’  depart¬ 
ment?  I  am  12  years  old  and  am  in  the 
sixth  grade.  I  like  all  kinds  of  sports 
such  as  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  swim¬ 
ming,  skating,  skiing  and  many  other 
games.  I  have  a  sister.  She  is  13  years 
Did  and  in  the  seventh  grade.  She  has 
gone  five  years  to  school  without  missing 
a  day. 

We  have  a  dog.  He  can  do  many  tricks, 
such  as  set  up  and  wave  his  paws,  walk 
on  his  hind  feet,  shake  hands,  speak,  and 


roll  over,  carry  articles,  and  close  the 
door. 

It  would  take  altogether  too  much 
space  on  the  boys’  and  girls’  page  if  I 
wrote  down  how  I  taught  my  “Dixie”  to 
do  all  these  things  but  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  write  a  letter  to  Albert  Miller 
if  he  wishes  me  to  tell  him  how  I  accom¬ 
plished  his  training.  He  was  a  wonderful 
little  fellow  and  at  times  seemed  almost 
human.  He  taught  himself  to  open  our 
kitchen  door  and  one  day  he  opened  the 
door  and  came  in  and  closed  it  without 
our  telling  him.  — Maude  Haller. 

*  *  * 

Will  you  please  put  my  name  in  the 
letter- wanting  column?  Do  you  like  to 
have  anyone  write  poems  which  are  made 
up  for  the  boys’  and  girls’  page?  If  you 
do  I  will  send  you  one.  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  this  page  for  some  time  and  think 
it  is  interesting.  — Wilma  Marble. 

*  *  * 

I  am  a  girl  13  and  a  reader  of  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  page.  I  live  with  my  parents 
on  a  farm.  I  am  very  fond  of  horseback 
riding,  and  skiing.  I  am  a  high  school 
pupil  and  ride  six  miles  to  school.  My 
pets  are  a  collie  pup,  a  Jersey  calf,  and 
the  horses  I  ride.  I  would  like  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  girls  and  boys  12  years  old 
or  older.  — Nora  LaMax. 


Every  man  for  his 
own — from  left  to 
right,  a  pet  wood¬ 
chuck,  a  pet  chicken, 
a  bright  Boston  bull 
puppy,  and  a  very 
smart  toy  terrier — 
take  your  choice! 
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Be  sure  you  are  right  — spray 
the  one  sure  control  Sor  fungus 
diseases— BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Mix  your  Bordeaux  fresh,  using  Copper  Sulphate  (Blue 
Stone)  and  slaked  Lime.  Insure  its  strength,  purity  and 
freedom  from  dirt  and  excess  of  inert  matter  by  using 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality — 99%  Pure 

The  new  “Instant”  method  of  fresh  mixing  Bordeaux 
saves  hours  of  time  and  hard  work. 

Our  new  booklet — “ Bordeaux  Mixture — its  Preparation 
and  Use”  gives  full  directions  for  the  new  “Instant” 
method, also  directions  for  correctly  preparing  Bordeaux 
by  the  older  methods.  Sent  free  on  request. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Nichols  Copper  Co* 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Are. 

New  York  Chicago 


GLE  BRANDS^ 


FREE  K  CATALOG 

Our  1932  Spring  Catalog  describes 
all  the  best  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Grape 
Vines,  and  Strawberry  Plants ;  also 
Evergreens  and  other  Ornamentals. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and 
our  prices — lowest  in  many  years. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc., 
Box  60  Berlin,  Maryland 


Luscious  Strawberries 

FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

60  Premier  Best  Early 
60  Big  Joe  Best  Midseasoa 
60  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
60  Mastodon  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.60  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $4.0^ 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  So.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fresh  dug, 
N  EW  growth,  prompt  Shipment.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  100.  $1;  300.  $2;  500,  $3; 
1000,  $5 ;  Premier-Gibson-Chesepeak- 
Parsons  Beauty-Stevens  L.  Champion- 
Glenmary  -  Aroma  —  100,  $1,25;  300. 
$2,50;  500,  $3.50:  1000,  $7;  Mastodon 
(everbr)  25,  $1:  50.  $1.50;  100.  $2.50; 
300  $6;  500,  $7;  1000,  $15.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  plants  in  large  Quantities.  Figure 
each  variety  separate.  RASPBERRY;  Columbian  (purple) 
12.  $1;  25,  $1.50;  50,  $2.50;  100,  $4;  Cuthbert  (red) 
Same  price  as  Columbian.  Order  from  this  adv.  Prices  f.o.b. 
Catalog  free.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View.N.Y. 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
ral8ingfieldcrops  andfruit.  Increase  yield 
50to200  percent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  Ao  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump ;  pressure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  817,  Utica.N.Y. 


S-  Strawberry 

New,  ripens  earliest,  best  canner;  good  shipper;  heavy 
yielder.  Bead  all  about  it  in  our  1932  FBEE  Catalog 
of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Send  today.  49th  year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  241,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Cuthbert  Red  Raspberry  Plants 

State  inspected  and  Free  From  Disease  at 

$2.00-100;  $8.00-500;  $14.00-1000 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  No.  I 


MASTODON 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


Plants  $1.25  per  100;  $8.00  per 
1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Sprrng, 
will  bear  Quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 
and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Special  Offer!!  Best  home  var. 

Strawberry  Plants — 150  Sen; 

Dunlap.  150  Warfield . 

BANGOR  NURSERY,  BANGOR,  MICHIGAN 


$2. 


POST 

PAID 


OCif)  Onn  Inspected  Pure  William  Belt  and  New 
AUU^UUU  York  Strawberries — the  big  sweet  big  berry 
plants — $5.00-1000.  Allen  Sechrist,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Columbian  Purple:  60c-doz. ;  $2.50-100;  $22.00-1000. 

Kansas  Black:  60c-doz. :  $2.00-100;  $18.00-1000 

Postpaid.  C.  F.  WHEELER,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


BEES  Matte  MONEY 

Send  for  our  free  16-page  booklet  “Bees  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit.”  It  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  start  keeping  bees  in  your 
own  back  yard.  Beekeeping  is  a  profitable 
side  line.  Produce  honey  easily  for  table 
use  and  also  to  sell.” 

Name  — . - - - - 

Town .  State . — . 

Mail  to  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  233,  Medina,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distributed,  knowing 
that  they  will  make  good,  producing  repeat  orders, 
we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES,  2  yr.  4-5  ft.  Baldwin,  Cortland.  De¬ 
licious,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh  lied.  Borne  Beauty, 
Spy.  Wealthy  at  15c. 

PEAR  TREES,  2  years.  Bartlett.  Clapps  Favorite, 
Sheldon,  Seckel,  4-5  ft.  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  Large  Montmorency,  2  yr.  4-5  ft.  15c 

PEACH  TREES,  2-3%  ft.  Carman,  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  South  Haven.  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  VIKING,  New,  red.  early,  heavy  yielder,  excellent 
quality,  disease-resistant  Raspberry,  $1.50. 

Premier  (extra  early)  100  Strawberry  plants,  $1.00. 

Concord  Grapes,  2  yr.  No.  I — 10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-3  ft.  $1.00. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper,  2-3  ft.  $1.25. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c  Spirea  Van  Houttei,  25c. 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

These  Bargains  are  GOOD  UNTIL  THE  23rd.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you 
more  about  our  products.  Products  that  you  can  plant 
with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES, 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PROFITQ  Assured  with  our  cer- 
r IVVJr lid  tilled,  strong,  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug  plants  at  these 
bargain  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  I’rompt  shipment,  order  direct 
or  write  for  free  catalog. 

25  100  500  1000  5000 


PREMIER  . . 

Blakemore  . 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  .... 
Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma 
BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt 

Lunton  or  Gandy  . 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

Champion  E.  B . 

MASTODON  E.  B . 


$.25  $.70  $1.75  $3  50  $16.25 

.25  .70  1.75  3  00  13.75 

.25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

.25  .70  1.75  3.50  16  25 

.25  .75  2.00  4.00  18  00 

.25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

.30  .85  2.25  4.50  20.00 

.35  .85  2.50  5.00  22.50 

.50  1.30  3.75  7.00  30.00 


RAYNER  BROS.,  BOX  7,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


or  Dunlap — Large  fresh  vigorous  plants.  1000- 

HOWdru$6.50  postpaid.  H.  A.  Spencer.  Furnace, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.Benning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A.  A, 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Keeping  Down  the  Cost  of 
Apple  Production 

In  these  days  no  consumer  parts 
with  his  dollar  unless  he  obtains  good 
honest  value  in  clean,  sound  fruit.  The 
orchardist  in  adjusting  himself  to  the 
present  situation  must  keep  up  those 
operations  which  are  essential  to  high 
yield  and  good  quality  of  the  product, 
omitting  all  others.  An  accurate  study 
of  management  and  costs  on  12  repre¬ 
sentative  New  Hampshire  fruit  farms 
for  a  3-year  period  indicates  that 
yields  are  maintained  under  sod  cul¬ 
ture  much  less  expensively  than  under 
cultivation.  The  operations,  namely, 
mowdng  and  mulching,  come  in  mid 
summer  when  the  fruit  grower  is  not 
rushed  with  other  work. 

Fertilization  with  nitrogenous  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  yields  but  other  fertilizers  are  of 
somewhat  questionable  value.  Spray¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  produce  good  quality 
fruit  and  it  would  be  false  economy  to 
omit  any  necessary  applications.  Often 
the  grower  can  lower  spraying  costs 
by  planning  better  means  of  filling  the 
spray  tank,  thus  keeping  the  machine 
in  operation  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
time.  The  use  of  3  or  4  nozzle  rods, 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  discharge  as 
much  as  8  or  9  gallons  of  spray  per 
minute,  save  labor  and  if  the  operator 
rides  the  spray  tank  spraying  with  the 
wind,  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the 
material  is  saved.  The  opposite  side  of 
each  tree  is  covered  when  the  wind  has 
changed  or  during  the  evening  when 
there  is  no  wind.  By  the  use  of  suitable 
flood  lights  the  sprayer  can  be  operated 
until  12  P.  M.  without  hardship.  Re¬ 
sults  are  fully  equal  to  those  obtained 
by  spraying  from  the  ground. 

Growers  vary  widely  in  time  spent 
on  priming  and  it  appears  that  those 
who  make  the  operations  simple  and 
rapid  obtain  very  satisfactory  results. 
Make  decisions  quickly,  and  make  each 
cut  count  in  keeping  the  trees  low  and 
open  and  in  removing  weak  wood  that 
bears  small  fruit  only.  By  restricting 
work  to  these  essential  operations  a 
group  of  New  Hampshire  fruit  growers 
kept  operating  costs  down  to  about  32c 
per  bushel.  This  does  not  include  cost 
of  management  or  rental  of  the  farm. 
— Georgf,  Porter,  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 


Nitrogen  and  the  Keeping  Quality 
of  Fruit 

Could  you  tell  us  whether  the  firmness 
and  keeping  quality  of  fruit,  such  as  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches,  are  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  applied  to 
the  trees? 

Studies  conducted  by  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  of 
various  kinds  has  no  effect  in  lowering 
the  keeping  quality  of  apples  and 
peaches  in  storage.  It  is  conceded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  orchard  practices, 
such  as  pruning,  soil  management, 
thinning  and  irrigation,  are  unwisely 
administered  in  connection  with  the  ! 
use  of  nitrogen,  excessively  large  fruit  j 
of  poor  keeping  quality  may  result. 


Start  Cultivating  Early 

While  cultivation  of  orchards  and 
small  fruits  has  been  followed  for 
years  by  many  growers,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  many  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  cultivating  early.  The 
principal  object  of  cultivation  is  to 
kill  weeds  early  in  the  season  when 
they  use  plant  food  needed  by  the  tree, 
and  to  stir  up  the  soil  and  let  air  into 
it  so  that  nitrogen  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  tree  just  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  should  be  done  certainly  by 
the  time  the  tree  begins  to  blossom. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  stop  culti¬ 
vation  fairly  early,  say  by  July.  This 
combination  of  early  cultivation  and 
early  discontinuance  of  cultivation 
gives  a  good  supply  of  nitrogen  early 
in  the  season  when  it  is  needed,  gives 
the  new  wood  a  chance  to  mature  be¬ 
fore  fall,  and  tends  to  aid  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  of  better  color  in  the  apples.  ^ 


IMPROVED 

PROVED 

APPROVED 


Arcadian  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  produced 
to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
American  agriculture.  It  is  chemically 
correct — irich  in  Growth  Element.  It 
contains  16%  Nitrogen  guaranteed 
(equivalent  to  19.45%  Ammonia). 

Made  in  America,  and  thoroughly 
tested  by  Experiment  Stations,  agri¬ 
cultural  authorities  and  thousands  of 
American  farmers,  Arcadian  Nitrate  of 
Soda  has  won  nation-wide  recognition 
as  a  superior  product.  It  gives  results 
— lowers  crop  costs  and  increases  crop 
profits. 

Order  Arcadian  from  your  fertilizer 
dealer  in  even- weight  bags — 100  lbs. 
for  convenience,  200  lbs.  for  economy; 


ARCADIAN 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  The  Barrett  Co. 

NITRATE  of  SODA 
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There’s  only 


to 
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I  he  new  Burrell  Mouth -Piece  is  a 
single  piece  of  solid  rubber — only  one 
piece  to  clean,  and  nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  A  single-tube  system — easier  to 
milk  with  and  easier  to  clean.  Ask 
any  Burrell  user!  Single  and  double 
units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Cherry-Burrell  Corp. ,  27 Albany  St.  .Little  Falls.N.Y. 


BURRELL 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


wiKniuilirtllMa 

LOWER  PRICES! 

BUT  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
.are  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 
Patented  storm-proof  anchor  equipment. 
Continuous  self-adjusting  doors  or 
swinging  hinge  doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir. 
Spruce  or  Yellow  Pine.  Also  Glazed 
Tile  and  Cement  Silos. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red. 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  BOX  85.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


HEAVES 


A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do 

its  full  share  of  work.  Get _ 

rid  of  the  heaves  and  you 
have  a  horse  worth  its 

full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  No.  6  POWDERS 

f$X.OO  per  package  postpaid).  Also  they're  sore, 
fire  tonic  for  rundown  horees.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary 
Adviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 

|  FLEMING  BROS.,  V23,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Registered  Percherons,  CBr?e0dingehshe?: 

land  and  larger  ponies.  FRED  STEWART,  Linesville.Pa. 


_ PONIES _ 

Sllpflanrl  Pnnisx«*or  Children.  Send  10c  for  illus- 
D  icildliu  rome5trated  f0]deri  price  list  and  photo. 

W.  W.  Hendricks’  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield.  Ohio 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
cross  or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7-8  weeks 
old  $2.75  each.  8-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 
Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  «  PIGS  "  PIGS 

large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial.  If  dissatisfied 
ratum  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

...  MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington  Mass. 

HI  Me  TEL.  1085 

IrlBS  T0P  quality 

b  YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH 

6-8  weeks  old— $2.75  each 
8-10  weeks  old — $3.00  each 

Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Shin  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 


Pigs 


Ox  Warble  Grubs 

What  is  the  simplest  and  best  way  to 
rid  a  dairy  of  the  grubs  which  cause 
lumps  on  the  animals  back? 

These  are  caused  by  the  larvae  of 
a  fly  which  lays  eggs  on  the  animal. 
It  is  maintained  that  if  all  dairymen 
would  adopt  control  measures  this  pest 
could  be  practically  exterminated  in  a 
few  years.  One  easy  means  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  put  an  ointment  on  the 
swellings  composed  of  one  part  of 
iodoform  and  five  parts  of  vasoline. 
These  little  grubs  have  to  breathe  and 
do  it  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
swelling.  The  ointment  kills  them. 


What  Does  Your  Silage  Cost? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
your  money  by  putting  it  into  super¬ 
phosphate.  If  you  are  willing  to  invest 
a  little  more,  an  application  of  high 
grade  commercial  fertilizer  will  get  the 
corn  off  to  a  good  start  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  final  yield. 

Fitting  land  is  not  as  simple  as  some 
think.  You  are  not  likely  to  get  a  good 
corn  crop,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other 
crop,  if  you  plow  your  land  just  before 
the  corn  is  planted,  harrow  it  a  few 
times  and  put  in  the  corn.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  if  the  ground  is  dry  and 
if  the  land  tends  to  be  a  little  heavy. 
The  furrow  slices  will  not  make  good 
contact  with  the  sub-soil  and  the  fur¬ 
row  slices  will  tend  to  dry  out  and  slow 
up  germination  and  growth.  If  possible, 
plow  some  time  before  planting.  A  few 
good  rains  between  plowing  and  plant¬ 
ing  help  to  put  the  ground  in  good 
shape. 

Then,  there  is  no  way  in  which  you 
can  control  weeds  better  than  to  fit 
land  thoroughly  before  the  corn  is 
planted.  The  best  way  is  to  harrow  it 
at  intervals,  giving  weed  seeds  a  chance 
to  germinate  and  then  killing  them  by 
cultivation.  The  next  best  thing  is  to 
cultivate  as  soon  as  the  corn  comes  up 
or  preferably  before  it  comes  up.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  crop  to  make  a  good 
growth  when  it  has  to  compete  with 
weeds  and  grass  for  plant  food  and 
moisture.  The  best  time  to  control 
weeds  is  before  you  can  see  them  at 
all.  The  bigger  they  get  the  harder  it  is 
to  kill  them  and  the  more  damage  they 
do  to  the  crop. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  grow  ex¬ 
cellent  corn  without  ever  using  a  hoe. 
In  fact,  hoeing  corn  is  too  expensive 
in  these  days  so  it  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  kill  weeds  before  the  corn  is 
planted  or  as  soon  after  as  possible  in 
order  to  make  it  unnecesary  to  hoe  the 
crop.  Many  dairymen  plan  to  cultivate 
rather  deeply  when  the  corn  first  comes 
up  and  then  after  the  crop  grows  to 
make  each  succeeding  cultivation  a  lit¬ 
tle  shallower  in  order  not  to  break  off 
roots.  After  corn  develops  the  roots 
occupy  the  entire  space  between  the 
rows.  A  deep  cultivation  at  this  time 
makes  the  ground  look  nice  but  if  you 
could  see  the  thousands  of  fine  feeding 
roots  that  are  broken  off  it  would  not 
look  so  good  to  you. 

Cutting  Costs  in  Filling  the  Silo 

After  a  good  crop  is  grown,  all  you 
can  do  to  cut  costs  is  to  get  it  into  the 
silo  as  cheaply  as  possible.  That  job  is 
a  long  way  ahead  hut  judging  from 
what  dairymen  have  told  us  it  has  been 
solved  in  many  cases  by  the  use  of 
smaller  ensilage  cutters  which  are  used 
cooperatively  by  two  or  three  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  takes  a  little  longer  to  put  the 
silage  in  in  this  way  but  by  changing 
works  the  cash  outlay  is  smaller  and 
the  corn  gets  a  chance  to  settle  in  the 
silo  so  that  when  it  is  once  full  it  stays 
full.  When  snow  begins  to  blow  next 
winter  the  man  who  has  his  silo  full  of 
corn  and  his  hay  mow  full  of  good 
legume  or  mixed  hay,  will  have  a  big 
start  on  the  problem  of  producing  win¬ 
ter  milk  at  a  price  which  will  enable 
him  to  make  some  profit. 


Distance  is  of  little  consequence  in 
dairy  record  clubs.  Nearly  300  dairy¬ 
men  from  twenty-two  central  New 
York  counties  mail  milk  samples  to  the 
Ithaca  laboratory  for  testing. 


RUSSET  POTATOES 


The  heaviest  yielding  main  crop  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation,  more  disease  resistant,  stronger  luxuriant 
vines.  Hundreds  of  our  customers  report  them — 
Blight  and  Bug  Proof. 

STATE  CERTIFIED,  COLLEGE  INSPECTED,  and 
SELECTED  grown  horn  CERTIFIED  SEED. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


Seed  Potatoes 


RUSSETS,  RURALS,  CARMANS,  HEAVYWEIGHTS, 
NO.  9,  RALEIGHS,  GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  MANIS- 
TEES,  IRISH  COBBLERS,  SPAULDING  ROSE— at 

prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

If  you  want  something  low  in  price,  but  extra  value 
offer — as  long  as  stock  lasts — Russet  Cobbler  and 
Carman  Seconds  from  Certified  Seed  at: — 


OF  150  LBS. 

Also  full  stock  of  ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  GRASS 
SEEDS,  OATS,  BARLEY,  CORN,  PEAS,  WHEAT, 
SOY  BEANS,  etc. 

Catalog,  Complete  Price  List: — FREE. 

Use  the  coupon  or  a  Postal  Card. 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  C 
Send  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Name  . . . 


State 


DIBBLE’S 


Amazing  New  Sheep  Shear 

Complete  electric  sheep-shearing  machine,  weighing  no  more  than  an  ordinary  shear¬ 
ing  hand-piece.  The  only  machine  of  its  kind,  designed  from  start  to  finish  for 
shearing  sheep  and  goats.  Changing  bottom  plate  makes  it  finest  animal  clipper. 

ELECTRIC 

Shearmaster 

Shears  Sheep,  Goats;  Clips  Cows,  Horses,  Mules,  Dogs 

Runs  on  any  current  or  6- volt  battery,  as  specified.  Perfect  balance.  Easy 
grip  any  position.  Marvelous  motor.  Fully  guaranteed  by  world’s  oldest 
established  and  largest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  machinery.  At  your 
dealer's  or  sent  direct.  $2  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Get  catalogdes¬ 
cribing  this  and  other  models  of  world 's  greatest  clipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chine  line.  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company.5664-  Roosevelt  Rd., Chicago. 

Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


with  20  feet  of  3 
lead  rubber  covered 
cord.  Special  volt¬ 
ages  slightly  higher. 
Specify  your  avail¬ 
able  current. 


THEY  CANT  READ  A  WORD 
BUT  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE 


DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK  is  especially  recommended  by 
feeding  authorities  (or  use  in  chick  mashes,  poultry  feeds  and  calf 
feeds.  Excellent  for  growing  chicks.  Produces  better  health,  increases  egg 
production.  Improves  hatchability  in  layers  and  breeders.  An  ideal  food 
for  calves  and  pigs. 

Manufactured  in  plants  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Made  only  from  fresh,  wholesome,  fluid  skim  milk  approved  by 
Departments  of  Health.  Strict,  sanitary  supervision  insures  uniform  high 
quality. 

Your  local  feed  dealer  or  feed  store  has  it.  If  not,  order  direct  from 
New  York  office.  Send  for  free  bulletin  explaining  the  feeding  of  Dairylea 
Dried  Skim  Milk  to  calves,  poultry  and  swine.  Use  coupon  below. 


For  Health  and  Economy  use  Dairy  Products 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  MAIL  TODAY 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140,  1 1  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices 
on  DAIRYLEA  DRIED  SKIM  MILK 


Name. 


AA 


Address _ 

My  feed  dealer  is. 


s 


288)  8 


American  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1932 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

l  Fluid  Milk  _ 

1.79 

1.69 

2  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.35 

2A  Fluid  Cream  . 

1.36 

2B  Cond  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese . 

1.56 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  . 

1.35 

1.15 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  en  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  thp  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter 


with  the  general  slump  in  price  levels, 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  lowest 
butter  prices  in  years.  For  the  week 
ending  April  2,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers 
reported  a  make  of  6,563,201  pounds 
as  compared  with  6,315,060  pounds  for 
the  same  week  last  year. 

It  is  not  expected  that  lower  prices 
will  have  any  great  effect  on  consump¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  as 
yet  the  full  drop  in  wholesale  prices 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
One  chain  store  is  advertising  butter 
at  23  cents  while  another  has  posted 
notices  of  two  pounds  for  47  cents.  No 
chain  store,  we  are  informed,  has  a 
price  above  25  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  expected  that  butter  prices  have 
about  reached  the  bottom. 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Apr.  9, 

Apr.  2,  April  II, 

1922 

1932  1931 

Cheese 

Higher  than  extra - 

20  -20% 

21-21%  28  -28% 

Extra  (92sc.)  . - 

19% 

20%  27% 

STATE  FLATS 

Apr.  9, 

Apr.  2, 

Apr.  II, 

84-91  score  .  — 

18% -19% 

19-20%  25% -27% 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Lower  Grades  ..._ - - 

24% 

Fresh  Fancy _ 

_  12-13% 

1 2  %  - 1 4 

14-15% 

Quotations  for  higher  than  extras  on 

Fresh  Average  _ 

Held  Fancy  ... 

_  1  1 

_  17-19 

11% 
17  -19 

Friday,  April  8, 

were  20  72  to  21  cents, 

Held  Average - 

21-22% 

-  -  -  The  trade  in  cheese  on  the  New  York 

This,  however,  does  not  tell  the  entire  market  is  reported  as  very  limited  with 
story  because  a  lot  of  “higher  than  ex-  priCes  unimproved.  Cured  cheese  is 
tras”  were  sold  at  the  same  price  re-  holding  steady  although  buying  is  re-, 
ceived  for  extras  which  is  20  cents,  and  stricted  to  small  lots, 
even  then  it  is  reported  that  it  is  a  lot  Qn  April  8  Wisconsin  fresh  cheese 
easier  to  buy  for  20  cents  than  it  is  was  qUOted  as  1114  c  to  12  cents,  held 
to  sell.  Concessions  were  made  on  a  lot  cheese  at  1414  to  15  cents.  State  Amer- 


of  the  business  in  order  to  make  sales. 

The  statistical  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  good.  On  April  7  the  U.S.D.A. 
reported  cold  storage  holdings  at  ten 
principal  markets  as  3,791,940  as  com¬ 
pared  to  8,848,580  on  the  same  day  a 
year  ago. 

Production,  however,  is  considerably 
above  last  year  which  fact,  together 


Once  Used  Second-Hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Lids.  Carriers  for  both  Peaches  and 
Tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and  Second¬ 
hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 
Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


lain  itin  an  ii  Hal 


Ship  Your  live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  will  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


f,.’  pi  ~.e  —50c  each  up  according  to  age.  size. 

Gullied  r  lgJ>  Weight  and  color.  Also  pedigreed  rab¬ 
bits  in  New  Zealand  Whites.  Chinchillas  and  Belgian 
Hares  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect. 
Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  Street  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


ican  cheese  quoted  at  11  to  13%  cents 
for  fresh,  17  to  19  cents  for  held. 

The  statistical  position  on  cheese  is 
not  quite  as  favorable  as  it  is  on  but¬ 
ter.  On  April  7,  cold  storage  holdings 
in  ten  cities  reported  as  9,724,547 
pounds  as  compared  to  10,457,323  a 
year  ago.  Receipts  at  New  York  for 
April  4  to  7  inclusive  were  661,801 
pounds  as  compared  with  751,560 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

Eggs 


NEARBY  WHITES 

Apr.  9, 

Apr.  2, 

Apr.  II. 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932 

1931 

offerings  46  lb . 

18 

-20% 

19  -21  % 

23  -24% 

Standards,  45  lb . 

17 

-17% 

1 7  %  - 1 8 

-22% 

Mediums  . . 

15 

-16 

15  -17 

21  -22 

Lightweights  and 

Undergrades  . 

15 

-16 

15  -17 

20% 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . 

17 

-19 

17  -19 

22%- 24% 

Standards  . . 

1 5  %  - 1 5  % 

1 5  %  - 1 6 

19% -22% 

The  situation  in  the  egg  market  is 
discouraging.  On  April  8  the  top  price 
for  white  eggs  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  was  21%  to  22%  cents,  ranging 
from  there  down  to  15  and  16,  with 
storage  eggs  as  low  as  11  and  13  cents. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  is 
happening  to  the  fellows  who  put  eggs 
in  storage  at  prices  way  above  this 
level. 

One  reason  for  the  present  situation 
is  the  lack  of  demand  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  Eggs  in  storage  in  ten  cities  on 
April  7  totaled  294,576  cases  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1,393,118  cases  a  year  ago. 
Receipts  on  the  New  York  market  are 
running  considerably  behind  last  year’s 
figures.  Some  wholesalers  are  looking 
for  better  trade  with  the  approach  of 
the  Jewish  holidays  while  others  are  in¬ 
clined  to  discount  the  possible  effect 
of  this  on  demand. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  speculate 


SWINE 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
o-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


on  what  the  situation  will  be  next  fall. 
If  there  are  no  eggs  in  storage  it  should 
help  prices  then,  although,  of  course, 
there  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  put  eggs 
in  storage,  if  prices  come  down  to  a 
level  where  traders  think  they  can 
make  a  profit.  The  present  situation  is 
discouraging  some  poultrymen  from 
raising  the  usual  number  of  chicks  and 
if  chicks  are  not  raised  this  spring 
there  will  he  no  pullets  next  fall. 


42  Black  and  White  Pigs.  38  White  Pigs 
7-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  each.  £££**£ 


plenty  of  straw  to  reach  you  full  of  vigor.  We  will  ship 
what  you  need  C.O.D. 

P.  S. — 6  weeks  old  pigs  $2.50  each. 


BEDFORD  STOCK  FARM,  Bedford,  Mass.  P.O.Box  362 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Registered  Chester  White  Pigs. 
Best  blood  lines  of  breed.  $8  each, 
$15.  a  pair;  either  sex. 

F.  B.  K1MMEY  &  SON,  EAST  GREENBUSH,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale: 


_ WHITE  MICE _ 

Raise  White  Mice  purposes- 

LABORATORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Poultry 


Apr.  8, 

Apr.  2, 

Apr.  II, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  ... 

—  19-21 

17 

24 

Leghorn  _ 

16-18 

14-15 

24-25 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  _ 

BROILERS 

Colored  _ 

Leghorn  ..... 

Old  Roosters 

fl 

II 

12-13 

Capons  . 

30-35 

30-32 

40 

Turkeys  . .  ... 

25-40 

20-30 

30 

Ducks,  Nearby  _ 

17 

15-16 

22-26 

Geese  _ 

_  14-15 

14-15 

12 

By  the  middle  of  the  week  ending 
April  9  the  live  fowl  market 
showed  a  remarkable  comeback 
from  the  disastrous  two  previous 
weeks.  Fat  fowls  were  in  demand  and 
were  bringing  from  17c  to  20c,  while 


Leghorns  brought  from  14c  to  17c. 
Broilers  are  having  a  more  difficult 
time.  They  suffered  a  sharp  break  and 
on  April  6  the  best  Rocks  were  quoted 
at  26c.  Some  extra  fancies  were  held 
at  28c.  Pullets  are  meeting  good  trade 
at  28c  for  Rocks,  25c  for  Reds  and  22c 
for  Leghorns.  Other  quotations  are: 
Capons  30c  to  32c;  hen  turkeys  32c; 
toms  20c  to  25c;  ducks  15c  to  16c;  old 
roosters  11c. 

On  Thursday,  April  7,  colored  fowls 
advanced  %  cent  a  pound.  Later  it  was 
the  opinion  in  the  market  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  ill-advised  but  buyers  have 
taken  out  quite  a  bit  of  poultry  and 
refused  to  listen  to  any  talk  of  a  lower 
price  the  following  day.  However,  it 
continued  to  be  more  difficult  through¬ 
out  the  day  to  maintain  quotations  and 
only  a  few  cars  of  very  fancy  stuff 
from  Indiana  sold  for  as  high  as  20 
cents. 

There  will  be  an  unusual  demand  for 
high  quality  stuff  until  after  the  cur¬ 
rent  Jewish  holidays.  The  Passover  will 
occur  April  21  and  22,  and  the  best 
market  days  will  be  April  18  and  19. 
The  Last  Passover  is  April  27  and  28 
and  the  best  market  day  will  be  April 
25.  If  you  are  planning  to  ship  to  New 
York  you  should  take  advantage  of 
this  situation. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  for  ten  markets  on  April  7  were 
47,140,306  as  compared  to  44,524,744 
on  the  same  day  last  year. 

Potatoes 

Recent  unseasonable  cold  weather  in 
the  south  has  done  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  potatoes  and  as  a  result  the  old 
potato  deal  is  likely  to  hang  on  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  low 
prices  may  prevent  shipping  to  New 
York  of  potatoes  held  in  western  states. 
This  situation,  of  course,  favors  the 
nearby  producers. 

On  April  8  at  New  York,  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  in  100  pound  sacks  sold  at  $1.00 
to  $1.15,  and  150  pound  sacks  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  State  potatoes  sold  at  90c  to 
$1.00  in  100  pound  sacks,  $1.50  to  $1.60 
in  150  pound  sacks.  Long  Island  No.  1 
brought  $2.00  to  $2.25  for  150  pound 
sacks  but  the  Long  Island  deal  is  about 
over. 

New  York  State  potato  growers  are 
quoted  at  $6.00  per  barrel  for  No.  1, 
$3.50  to  $4.00  for  No.  2. 

New  York  State  potatog  growers  are 
planning  to  plant  slightly  fewer  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year  than  last.  Other  im¬ 
portant  potato  growing  sections  includ¬ 
ing  Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Idaho  are  planning  to  de¬ 
crease  their  acreage  less  than  %  of  1 
per  cent  below  last  year’s  acreage. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES  Apr.  9.  Apr.  2,  Apr.  II, 


(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.56% 

.56% 

.84 

Corn,  (May) . . 

.33% 

.36 

.61% 

Oats.  (May) _ 

.23% 

.24 

.30% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2,  Red . . 

.71% 

.71% 

.96% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yet. _ 

.49 

.48% 

.78% 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.34% 

.35% 

.40% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . 

18  50 

23  50 

Spring  Bran  . . . . 

17.00 

23  50 

Hard  Bran  . . 

19.50 

27.00 

Standard  Mids  _ 

17.00 

22.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . . 

20.00 

28.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

17.50 

23.50 

Red  Dog  . . 

17.50 

24.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

16  50 

26.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

16.00 

26.50 

Corn  Meal  . . 

16.50 

26.00 

Gluten  Feed  _ _ 

16.00 

29.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

20.50 

31.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

18.00 

30.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

19.00 

32.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

20.00 

33.50 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 

30.00 

32.50 

Beet  Pulp  . 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  earlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

STEERS— Prime,  $7.00  to  $7.75;  fair 
$6.00  to  $6.50. 

COWS— $5.00  to  $5.75. 

BULLS— Heavy,  $3.25  to  $4.00;  light 
to  medium,  $2.00  to  $3.00;  cows  heavy, 
$4.00  to  $4.50;  good  $3.00  to  $3.75; 
medium,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  light  $2.00  to 
$2.50. 

VEALERS— Prime,  $7.00  to  $7.50; 
fair  to  good,  $6.00  to  $6.75;  common  to 
medium,  $5.00  to  $5.50;  culls  $3.00  to 
$5.00. 


LAMBS — Common  to  good  $6.50 
$8.00;  culls  $5.00  to  $6.00. 

SHEEP— $2.00  to  $4.50. 

HOGS— $4.00  to  $5.00. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES — 
Per  pound — prime,  7  to  8  cents;  med¬ 
ium,  5  to  6  cents;  poor  3  to  4  cents. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— $3.00  to  $6.00. 

On  April  8  calves  worked  out  at 
steady  prices.  Steers  also  were  steady. 
The  supply  of  country  dressed  veal 
calves  was  liberal  and  not  cleaning  up 
very  good.  Dressed  hothouse  lambs 
were  in  heavy  supply  and  not  cleaning 
up  very  good. 


“ Intentions  to  Plant”  Report 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  In¬ 
tentions  to  Plant  Report  recently  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
New  York  State  Deparment  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  This  report  is 
based  on  returns  from  many  farmers 
but  is  not  a  forecast  of  the  actual  acre¬ 
age  which  will  be  planted.  The  situa¬ 
tion  may  change  between  now  and 
planting  time. 

FEED  GRAINS — New  York  farmers 
are  apparently  planning  to  increase 
their  feeds.  A  large  amount  of  plowing 
for  spring  grains  was  done  last  fall. 
This  should  facilitate  their  seeding  this 
spring.  A  considerable  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  feed  grains  throughout  the 
United  States  is  also  planned. 

SPRING  WHEAT— Of  little  import¬ 
ance  in  New  York  State  but  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  through  some  of 
the  western  states  where  an  increase 
is  being  planned  for. 

FIELD  BEANS — Bean  growers  in 
New  York  are  making  plans  to  de¬ 
crease  their  acreage  about  8  per  cent 
below  that  planted  last  year.  Michigan 
growers  plan  an  acreage  about  89  per 
cent  of  last  year.  For  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  the  plans  are  to  plant  about  1,640,- 
000  acres  compared  with  1,860,000  acres 
harvested  last  fall. 

HAY — New  York  farmers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  cut  practically  the  same  acre¬ 
age  as  last  year.  A  large  per  cent  of 
the  available  hay  land  was  cut  over 
last  season  since  the  haying  weather 
was  above  average  except  through  the 
southeastern  portion.  For  the  entire 
country  a  1.4  per  cent  increase  is 
planned. 

DOMESTIC  CABBAGE— For  the 
past  two  years  the  growers  of  domes¬ 
tic  cabbage  in  New  York  State  have 
suffered  from  low  prices  although  the 
yields  of  this  type  of  cabbage  have 
been  light.  This  season  the  growers  re¬ 
port  their  intentions  of  reducing  their 
acreage  about  8  per  cent  below  that 
grown  last  year  or  to  plant  about  9,200 
acres  compared  with  about  10,000  acres 
harvested  last  year.  For  the  entire 
country  the  intentions  are  to  plant 
about  32,600  acres  compared  with 
33,710  acres  in  1931. 

DANISH  CABBAGE— Low  prices 
last  year  were  very  discouraging  to 
the  majority  of  the  late  or  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  growers.  At  this  early  date  the 
growers  report  their  intentions  of 
planting  about  94  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
acreage  or  about  20,250  acres  compared 
with  21,550  acres  harvested  last  fall. 
Present  intentions  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  are  to  plant  about  33,900  acres 
compared  with  34,900  a  year  ago. 

GREEN  PEAS  FOR  PICKING— 
Growers  of  picking  peas  in  New  York 
are  planning  to  increase  their  acreage 
this  year  about  14  per  cent  or  to  plant 
about  7,000  acres  compared  with  about 
6,150  acres  last  year.  Colorado  grow¬ 
ers  are  planning  to  plant  about  8,450 
acres  compared  with  6,500  acres  last 
year. 


TURKEYS 


URKEY  EGGS 


from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 

-  -  —  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  & 

h.  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  24  prepaid. 

AITCD  OPflTHPRK  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 


TITPKI7VQ  — Ducks.  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 

1  U  IVIVLi  1  O  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


flam*  Rrnn7(iTUR KEYS.  Superior  size,  health  and 
Lilalll  DiOIlZc^^y  Unlimited  country  range.  14 
eggs  $5.00.  May  poults  60c.  T.D. Schofield, Woodstock, N.H. 


White  Holland 


POULTS  FOR  SALE.  Disease  free. 

W.  D.  Timerman.LaFargeville.N.Y. 


DUCKS 


-\I  irkTI  IMPN  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra, 
JULKLlINuD  size.  Hamblin.  Wilson,M.Y« 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


H.  E.  Babcock  Resigns  as  Manager  of  G.  L.  F. —  Department  Rules  on  Cream  Inspection 


FRIENDS  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 
will  be  sorry  to  know  of  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  resignation  from  the  Exchange  as 
General  Manager.  While  maintaining  a 
relationship  to  the  Exchange  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  and  as  President  of  the 
Holding  Corporation,  Mr.  Babcock  has 
asked  to  be  released  from  some  of  his 
main  duties,  and  gives  as  his  chief  rea¬ 
son  a  desire  to  take  it  a  little  easier  and 
to  have  more  time  for  his  farm. 

Few  men  are  more  deserving  of  a  rest, 
or  at  least  a  little  let-up  in  activities 
than  Ed.  Babcock,  for  with  exception  of 
the  time  spent  in  college,  he  has  continu¬ 
ed  at  a  hard  pace  in  the  service  of  agri¬ 
culture  ever  since  leaving  his  farm  home 
as  a  boy.  Starting  as  county  agent,  Mr. 
Babcock  was  soon  promoted  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  as  Assis¬ 
tant  County  Agent  Leader,  then  to  the 
direction  of  all  the  county  agents  as 
County  Agent  Leader  of  New  York  State. 
Resigning  from  this  work,  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  teaching  position  in  Professor  War¬ 
ren’s  Department  at  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Then,  ten  years  ago,  he  assumed 
the  management  of  the  G.  L.  F. 

We  print  below  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  G.  L.  F.  directors,  which  explains 
itself. 


Letter  of  Resignation 

“On  June  30,  1932  I  shall  have  complet¬ 
ed  ten  years  service  as  General  Manager 
of  the  G.  L.  F.  From  present  indications, 
the  G.  L.  F.  on  that  date  will  be  in  the 
best  financial  condition  and  will  be  en¬ 
joying  the  largest  volume  of  patronage 
in  its  history. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  foresee  the 
needs  of  the  next  few  years,  the  G.  L.  F. 
is  adequately  organized  to  render  effici¬ 
ent  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  Furthermore,  since  all 
the  purely  business  activities  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  are  now  entirely  handled  by  sub¬ 
sidiary  corporations,  with  control  ulti¬ 
mately  resting  in  the  Holding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  General  Manager  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
may  well  be  dispensed  with  and  some 
expense  saved. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  Exchange,  and  because 
of  the  personal  reasons  which  I  list  be¬ 
low,  I  .shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  my  resignation  as  General  Manager, 
effective  not  later  than  June  30,  1932: 

(1)  I  desire  more  time  at  home  and 

more  time  for  my  farm. 

(2)  Since  my  breakdown  four  years 
ago,  I  have  not  taken  a  day’s  vaca¬ 
tion  and  my  “nights  and  Sundays’’ 
have  literally  been  my  busiest 
hours.  I  feel  it  unwise  to  continue 
such  a  pace. 

(3)  While  I  can  still  be  available  for 
emergencies,  I  want  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  we  have  built  an  institution 
which  can  go  on  indefinitely  serv¬ 
ing  farmers  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  without  depending  too  much 
on  any  one  individual. 

(4)  I  want  some  time  for  wider  study 
and  observation  of  the  cooperative 
movement,  and  for  writing  about  it, 
especially  the  field  of  local  market¬ 
ing  service,  in  which  I  am  convinc¬ 
ed  there  will  be  major  developments 
during  the  next  ten  years. 

In  order  that  the  Exchange  may  not 
lose  out  on  the  investment  it  has  made 
in  my  experience,  I  am  willing,  if  you 
wish,  to  continue  as  President  of  the 
Holding  Corporation  on  a  part  time  basis 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  thank  you  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Board,  and  your  predecessors, 
for  the  splendid  support  you  have  always 
given  me  as  General  Manager.  You  have 
been  fair  and  wise  in  your  counsel  and 
an  inspiration  in  your  zeal  to  serve  far¬ 
mers.  If  ever  a  man  was  given  a  chance 
to  make  good  with  an  institution,  you 
gave  it  to  me.  I  trust  the  results  have 
justified  your  confidence. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(signed)  H.  E.  Babcock, 

General  Manager. 


Department  Will  Not  Supervise 
Distant  Cream  Sources 

Since  the  enactment  of  Sanitary  Code 
regulations  relating  to  “manufacturing 
cream”  the  Department  has  been  request¬ 
ed  by  certain  New  York  State  dealers  in 
cream  to  establish  such  inspection  and 
supervision  of  specified  sources  of  cream 
outside  the  “New  York  milk  shed”  as 
would  make  the  product  shipped  from 
th^se  sources  acceptable  for  sale  in  New 
York  State. — *  *  *  It  was  intimated  that 
the  interested  parties  would  be  willing 
to  meet  all  or  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
service. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  com¬ 


plying  with  these  and  similar  requests 
was  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Milk  Sanitation  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  March  3.  *  *  *  The  applicants 
were  present,  by  invitation,  to  present 
arguments  in  support  of  their  requests. 

*  *  * 

Considering  the  situation  from  all 
angles,  the  committee  concluded  that  it 
would  be  inadvisable  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  to  undertake  super¬ 
vision  of  cream  from  distant  sources  for 
the  purpose  of  issuing  “approvals”  unless 
a  shortage  develops  within  the  normal 
area  already  subject  to  supervision  by 
city  health  officials.  The  State  Commis¬ 
sion  will  accept  the  committee’s  advice 
and  act  accordingly,  being  convinced  that 
the  public  interest  will  thus  best  be 
served. — Reprinted  from  HEALTH  NEWS 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health. 


Holstein  Men  to  Hold  Meetings 


Local  Holstein  clubs  are  holding  a 
series  of  meetings  in  various  counties  in 
the  State.  These  meetings  are  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  James  G.  Hays,  Jr.,  a  success¬ 
ful  dairyman,  professor  of  dairy  exten¬ 
sion  at  the  Michigan  State  College,  and 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association.  The  schedule  for  the 
meetings  is  as  follows : 


April  18  Onondaga  County 
”  19  Wayne-Ontario 

”  20  Chautauqua  Co. 

”  21  Chemung  Co. 

”  22  Broome-Tioga 

”  23  Oneida  Co. 

”  23  Otsego-Herkimer 

”  25  Madison  Co. 

”  26  Washington  Co. 

”  27  Essex  Co. 

”  27  Franklin  Co. 

”  28  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

”  29  Oswego  Co. 

”  30  Lewis  Co. 

”  30  Jefferson  Co. 


Eve.  banquet 
Eve.  banquet 
Eve.  banquet 
Eve.  banquet 
Eve.  banquet 
Noon  luncheon 
Eve.  banquet 
Eve.  banquet 
Eve.  banquet 
Noon  luncheon 
Eve.  banquet 
Eve.  banquet 
Eve.  banquet 
Noon  luncheon 
Eve.  banquet 


High  School  Boys  Write 
About  Chicks 

Recently  the  New  York  State  Official 
Poultry  Breeders  Inc.  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  for  boys  in  New  York  State  tak¬ 
ing  Vocational  Agriculture  in  high  school. 
The  topic  was,  “Why  Official  Poultry 
Breeders’  Chicks  are  so  profitable.”  Four 
thousand  three  hundred  seventy-five  baby 
chicks  were  given  away  as  prizes.  These 
were  donated  by  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  first  prize  of  500  certified  White 
Leghorn  chicks,  donated  by  Vanduzer 
Hatchery  of  Sugar  Loaf,  was  won  by 
Hawley  Bragg,  New  Berlin.  William 
Beaty,  Salem,  won  second  prize  receiving 
400  chicks  given  by  Wardle  Poultry  Farm, 
West  Coxsackie,  and  the  third  prize  of 
350  chicks  presented  by  Hartwuck  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Hartwick,  went  to  Lee  Ein- 
feldt,  Randolph.  Twenty-eight  smaller 
prizes  of  chicks  were  also  given. — Gerald 
Wells,  Albion,  New  York. 


House  Passes  Philippine  Bill 

Dairymen  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  house  of  representatives  passed 
the  Philippine  independence  bill  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  vote.  It  still  has  to  go  to  the 
Senate  and  receive  the  signature  of  the 
President  before  it  becomes  a  law.  This 
bill,  if  it  is  finally  enacted,  will  provide 
for  Philippine  independence  in  eight 
years. 


Some  High  Producing  Cows 

The  report  of  all  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations  in  New  York  State  for 
the  month  of  February  has  just  been  is¬ 
sued.  The  high  herd  in  butterfat  and  al¬ 
so  in  milk  production  belongs  to  James 
A.  Young  of  Allegany  County,  with  an 
average  butterfat  production  of  53  pounds 
and  an  average  milk  production  of  1,608. 
The  herd  belonging  to  George  Gates  of 
Chenango  County  averaged  50.3  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  1,569  pounds  of  milk, 
while  the  herd  of  Harold  Aldrich  of 
Dutchess  County  averaged  50.1  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  1,477  pounds  of  milk.  Part 
of  Aldrich’s  herd  was  milked  two  times 
a  day. 

During  February  there  were  77  active 


associations  in  the  State,  with  over  30,- 
000  cows  on  test.  Forty-four  associations 
report  that  365  low  producers  had  been 
sold. 


Four-H  Club  Contest 

The  national  committee  on  boys  and 
girls  club  work,  whose  address  is  430 
South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
has  just  announced  the  Third  Annual 
National  4-H  Club  Girls  Style  Dress  Re¬ 
view  Contest.  County  prizes  will  consist 
of  medals,  and  state  prizes  of  trips  to 
the  11th  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago.  Full  details  of  the  contest  may 
be  secured  from  your  local  4-H  Club 
agent. 


Jersey  Registration  Fee  Reduced 

The  Jersey  Cattle  Club  of  324  West  23rd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  has  announced  a 
temporary  reduction  in  registration  fees 
for  purebred  Jerseys  over  two  years  of 
age.  This  becomes  effective  April  15  and 
for  a  six  month  period  all  eligible  Jerseys 
over  two  years  of  age  may  be  registered 
for  a  fee  of  $5.00  instead  of  the  usual  fee 
of  $10.00.  Applications  for  registration  of 
eligible  Jerseys  under  6  months  of  age 
may  be  filed  with  the  Club  for  a  fee  of 
$1.00,  the  remainder  of  the  fee  to  be  paid 
when  the  registration  is  completed. 


Poultry  Slogan  Contest 

The  National  Poultry  Council  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  national  poultry  slogan  and 
essay  contest  to  be  conducted  during 
national  egg  week,  May  1-7.  Anyone  is 
eligible.  The  contest  consists  of  selecting 
an  appropriate  slogan  of  not  over  ten 
words,  setting  forth  the  wonderful  food 
value  of  eggs,  and  the  writing  of  a  de¬ 
scriptive  essay  of  not  over  two  hundred 
words,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
slogan.  The  National  Poultry  Council  of¬ 
fers  the  following  prizes :  $50.  first  prize ; 
$40.  second  prize ;  $30.  third  prize ;  $20. 
fourth  prize ;  $10.  fifth  prize ;  and  10 

prizes  of  $5.  each.  Write  to  the  National 
Poultry  Council,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Island,  for  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  re¬ 
gulations. 


About  Farm  Loans 

Two  cooperative  associations,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange,  have  plans 
under  way  for  forming  credit  associations 
to  take  advantage  of  recent  State  legis¬ 
lation.  Individual  farmers  will  be  able  to 
secure  loans,  through  these  local  asso¬ 
ciations,  of  funds  made  available  by  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

There  is  also  much  interest  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  crop  loans.  American  Agriculturist 
still  has  a  supply  of  pamphlets  describing 
in  detail  the  provisions  under  which  the 
loans  are  made,  as  well  as  methods  of 
making  application.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  these  to  any  subscriber  on  request. 
Applications  for  these  loans  must  be  in 
not  later  than  April  30. 


Broome  County  Notes 

Old  potatoes  are  moving  out  slowly  at 
around  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Most  dealers 
seem  to  be  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  A 
man  said  the  other  day,  “I  have  not  seen 
a  full  bushel  of  potatoes  in  the  store  this 
winter.”  Many  families  buy  by  the  peck 
or  the  half  peck. 

Some  maple  syrup  of  this  year’s  make 
is  on  the  market,  but  the  deep  snow  in 
the  woods  prevents  full  operation  of  the 
sugar  bushes.  Some  has  been  offered  in 
the  Binghamton  market  by  wholesalers  at 
$1.50  a  gallon,  but  whether  this  is  the 
1932  crop  is  uncertain. 

Apples  have  not  kept  at  all  well  this 
past  winter.  Few  native  grown  apples 
find  their  way  to  market. 

Eggs  are  low  in  price,  a  quarter  being 
the  outside  figure,  and  most  of  the  yield 
is  going  for  15  to  20  cents. 

It  is  now  planned  to  resurface  some  of 
the  Broome  County  roads  with  stones  and 
top  covering  rolled  down  this  year.  A 
depth  of  about  2%  inches  is  to  be  used. 
The  cost  of  such  resurfacing  is  placed 
at  $5,000  a  mile. 

Farmers  have  paid  their  taxes  more 
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WGY  Features 

Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at 
12:15);  N.  y.  City  Produce  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and 
4:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:25)  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Service 
(Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Service 
(Fn.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins  (Mon. 
at  12:30) — Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Frl.  at 
12:25)  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55); 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs 

Editor  Ed  Looks  At  f.j/e(Sat.  at  12:45) 

MONDAY— April  18 

12:40 — N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture  Exten¬ 
sion  Specialist. 

TUESDAY— April  19 

12:35 — "The  Place  to  Grow  a  Boy,”  Ray  F. 

Pollard  (Countryside  Talk). 

12:45 — “Satisfying  the  Apple’s  Appetite,”  E.  G. 
Brougham,  Manager,  Greene  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— April  20 
12:30 — N.  Y.  S.  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 
12:40 — "Making  it  Hot  for  Bacteria.”  Charles 
H.  Churchill,  Vice-President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Cortland  Traction  Co. 
THURSDAY— April  21 

12:35 — "The  European  Corn  Borer,”  B.  D.  Van 
Buren,  Director,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets. 

12:45 — “Buy  Clean  Chicks,”  Clarence  Carlton, 
Manager,  Windsor  County,  Vermont, 
Farm  Bureau. 

FRIDAY— April  22 

12:35 — "The  Child  Welfare  Commission  at 
Work,”  Dr.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Social  Welfare,  N.  Y.  S. 
Dept,  of  Education. 

12:45 — “Energizing  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket,” 
Miss  Ann  Summers,  Rural  Service 
Depts.,  Niagara  Hudson  System. 

SATURDAY— April  23 

12:17 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Garden  Planning 
Ulster  Co.  (N.  Y.)  4-H  Clubs). 
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easily  and  more  universally  than  they 
did  a  year  ago. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  milk 
business  in  Broome  County.  Binghamton 
distributors  are  charging  12  cents  a  quart 
for  pasteurized  milk,  Grade  A  pasteurized 
14  cents,  and  18  cents  for  Grade  A  Raw. 
The  farmers  get — what  they  can. — E.L.V. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

Twenty-one  Forestville  Future  Farmers 
have  ordered  from  the  State  Department 
their  allotment  of  45  ring-necked  pheas¬ 
ant  eggs  each,  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  to  buy  back  the  birds  of  seven 
weeks  of  age. 

At  the  April  session  of  Erie  County 
Pomona  Grange  held  in  Angola,  April 
2nd,  State  Master  Freestone  was  unable 
to  be  present,  as  scheduled,  and  the  new 
County  Grange  officers  were  installed  by 
David  E.  Kidd,  Deputy  of  Livingston 
County.  Other  visiting  notables  were 
Sherman  J.  Lowell,  Fredonia,  Chatauqua 
County,  former  State  and  National  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Grange  and  recently  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Tax  Commission;  Elmer  O. 
Fippin,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Northeastern 
State  Representative  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board;  John  W.  Kleis,  Hamburg,  Erie 
County,  treasurer,  State  Grange ;  Clyde 
M.  Lowell,  Frediona,  Chautauqua  County 
Deputy;  Mrs.  David  C.  Kidd,  Dansville, 
Livingston  County  Juvenile  Grange  De¬ 
puty;  Mrs.  Blanche  Clemons,  Dansville, 
State  Flora;  and  Mrs.  Clyde  M.  Lowell, 
Chautauqua  County  Juvenile  Grange  De¬ 
puty  . 

More  than  750  school  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  1932  National  Spelling  Bee  which 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News,  for  the  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools  of  Western  New  York. 
Elimination  contests  are  being  held  and* 
the  final  time  for  announcing  best  spell¬ 
ers  is  rapidly  drawing  near. 


A  CORRECTION 

In  the  issue  of  April  2  on  page  5  an 
error  was  made  in  the  notes  from  the 
Publisher’s  Farm.  It  was  stated  in  error 
that  Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  at 
the  age  of  4  years,  7  months  and  18  days, 
had  produced  in  her  first  145  days  145 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  in  itself  is  not 
poor  production  for  the  average  cow. 
However,  Steuben’s  record  is  415  pounds 
of  butter  fat  in  145  days.  A  transposition 
of  numbers  meant  a  great  deal  in  this 
case.  As  Mr.  Morgenthau  stated,  “if  no¬ 
thing  happens  to  ‘Steuben’  in  the  next 
160  days  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
she  will  break  the  world’s  record  by  a 
considerable  margin.”  The  world’s  re- 
c  o  r  d  is  666  pounds  for  10  month’s 
production. 
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BETTER  JOB 


DOES  A 


Feed  with  a  guarantee  of — 
Heavier  Birds 
More  Uniform  Growth 
Better  Developed  Frames 
Greater  Body  Capacity 
Fewer  Deformed  Birds 
Fewer  Runts 


TO  make  sure  that  he  was  using  the 
most  profitable  starting  and  grow¬ 
ing  feed,  Ed.  Moore,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  divided  1400  chicks  into  two 
lots,  feeding  one  lot  on  B-B  All- 
Mash  Daisy  Starter  and  Growing 
Feed  and  the  other  on  a  higher 
priced  feed. 

Weights  for  the  two  lots  during  a 
test  period  of  8  weeks  tell  a  convinc¬ 
ing  story  of  the  productiveness  and 
economy  of  B-B  Daisy.  Here  is  the 
record: 


Average  weight 

Average  weight 

of  chicks  fed 

of  chicks  on 

on  B-B 

other  feed 

At  2  weeks  . 

.  .  5  oz. 

4  oz. 

At  3  weeks  . 

.  .  8  oz. 

7  oz. 

At  4  weeks  . 

.  .  12  oz. 

10  oz. 

At  5  weeks  . 

.  .  16  oz. 

15  oz. 

At  6  weeks  . 

.  .  22  oz. 

19  oz. 

At  7  weeks  . 

.  .  28  oz. 

24  oz. 

At  8  weeks  . 

.  .  35  oz. 

27  oz. 

So  at  8  weeks,  the  chicks  raised  on 

B-B  averaged  30%  heavier.  But  the 
cost  of  B-B  feed  was  26%  less  than 
the  competitive  feed,  making  a  46% 
better  job  done  by  B-B  All-Mash 
Daisy  Starter  and  Growing  Feed  — 
a  remarkable  record. 

Your  dealer  offers  you  B-B  Daisy 


If  you  don’t  get  these  results, 
return  the  empty  bags  with  your 
figures  to  your  dealer  and  he  will 
return  your  money.  Why  not  try 
B-B  Feed  on  this  money  back 
basis  ?  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


AND  FOR  SPRING  POULTS  — 
B-B  TURKEY  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  FEED 
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BABY 


CHICKS 


ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  " American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HABDY  CHICKS— Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilhary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord. N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  price  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  '«<>%  &«'•.& 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  lOO*  50^*1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28,00  $55 

Barred  Bocks  &  Beds .  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.0-D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  6  27.50  50 

Barred  Bocks  . 7  32.50  60 

light  Mixed  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid,. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


— Blood  Tested.  Leghorns,  8c ; 
Bocks,  Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
10c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  12c;  Giants,  Brahmas,  14c 
in  thousand  lots.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Sent 
collect.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Start¬ 
ed  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery.  335  Main  St,  Hackensack.  N.J. 


NEW  PRICES  Per  100 

Bocks,  Beds,  Orpingtons...; .  $8.00 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas .  8.00 

H.  Mix  $7,  L.  Mix  $6.  Free  catalog  in  colors. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 
Box  A  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7  32.50  60 

L.  Mix.,  $5.00-100;  H.  Mix.,  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery 
D.  A.  STIMELING.  R.D.  A.  McALISTE RV I LLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  as 

W.  A.  LAUVER, 


-100  Rocks  or  Beds,  $7 ;  Leghorns  $6 ; 
Mixed.  $6 ;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


fUlfF C  Barron  and  Tancred  Strain  Wh. 

OC  up  Leg.,  _Bd.  Bocks,  Mix.,  _100%  Gtd. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
14th  Year  Exp. 


CHICKS 


Write  for  Prices.  Edgar  E.  Strawser.Box  143, Richfield, Pa. 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . $2.50  $4.25  $8  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  ..  2.00  3.25  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  3.25  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

On  500  lots  !4c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


It  JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

FROM  URGE  TYPE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
BREEDERS,  DEPRESSION  PRICES,  LOWEST 
EVER  QUOTED,  $70.  PER  1000. 

jDniataPouIlryFarm,Box9,Riclilield,Pa. 


P1NECREST  CHIX 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rox.. ..$4. 25  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

R.  I.  Reds . — .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Leghorns- .  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed _  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed . . .  3.00  5.50  27.50  50 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


NEW 

r  LOW  PRICES 

Earn  extra  profits  with  our  super^ 
gib  ers  of  big  eggs.  Every  breeder 
‘  blood  tested.  Hens  with  records  to 
302  eggs.  10  breeds.  'Ig'fZ'gLZ'l 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  1 

>  204  Northampton  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest.  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


“Chicks  That  Grow.” 

alog.  prices.  Write  now. 


Bd.  Box,  Leghorns.  Beds, 
Wyandottes,  Giants,  Cat- 

Eiden  0.  Cooley, Frenchtown, N.J. 


R.  C. 
BROWN 


Leghorns  Baby  Chicks  Frost  proof. Heavy  lay- 


.M. Chase, Bx.4,Wallkill, N.Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Fooling  the  Chicken  Thief 

DID  you  ever  have  your  chickens 
stolen  ?  Perhaps  chicken  thieves 
have  visited  your  place  and  you  were 
awakened  and  were  able  to  head  them 
off.  What  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling 
that  must  have  been.  Yet  each  year 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
poultry  are  stolen  while  poultrymen 
are  sleeping. 

While  not  all  of  this  thievery  can  be 
prevented,  there  are  many  devices  that 
may  he  employed  which  will  prevent 
a  considerable  part  of  it.  One  of  these 
devices  is  dogs.  The  presence  of  two 
good  dogs  on  a  poultry  farm  makes  it 
an  undesirable  place  to  visit  at  night 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  chicken 
thief. 

Another  device  is  wires  stretched 
across  the  yard  which  when  run  into 
will  operate  a  signal.  I  know  of  a  man 
who  strung  up  such  wires  arranged  to 
shoot  off  a  gun  which  was  aimed  along 
the  wires.  One  night  in  haste  he  un¬ 
thinkingly  ran  into  one  of  these  wires 
himself  and  fell  down.  The  fall  saved 
his  life  because  the  shot  went  where 
he  would  have  been  had  he  not  fallen. 
I  don’t  recommend  this  kind  of  thing. 
A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  do 
away  with  the  gun  and  have  the  wires 
connected  to  a  bell  in  the  residence. 

A  third  device  is  to  arrange  a  dry¬ 
cell  battery  to  operate  a  doorbell  in  the 
residence  with  several  switches  in  the 
poultry  house  so  placed  that  if  the 
building  is  entered  thru  a  door  or 
window,  one  of  these  switches  will  be 
closed  and  ring  the  bell.  This  may  be 
called  a  simple  type  of  an  open-circuit 
burglar  alarm. 

Some  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine 
installed  a  simple  system  of  this  kind 
with  a  single  switch  which  was  on  the 
poultry-house  door.  One  night  the 
alarm  bell  began  to  ring.  My  friend 
sprang  to  the  telephone,  called  the 
sheriff  and  together  they  went  out  to 
the  poultry  house  and  captured  three 
men  who  were  busily  engaged  bagging 
his  choice  birds. 

The  Best  Type  of  Alarm 

We.  come  finally  to  the  most  busi¬ 
ness-like  device  for  protecting  your 
flock,  namely,  the  regular  closed-circuit 
electric  burglar  alarm. 

This  system  is  not  only  a  burglar 
j  alarm  but  is  in  addition  a  fire  alarm 
and  it  will  also  warn  the  poultrymen, 
if  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  the 
electric  power  goes  off,  which  is  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  when  electric  brood¬ 
ers  or  incubators  are  in  operation.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  safe  rule  to  investigate 
the  poultry  house  the  first  thing  when 
the  bell  rings.  Then  if  all  is  well  out 
there,  set  about  to  determine  why  the 
power  is  off. 

With  this  type  of  system,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  switches  that  are  in¬ 
stalled  at  numerous  points  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  doors,  windows,  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  poultry  house.  If  any 
one  of  these  switches  is  disturbed  by 
opening  a  door,  taking  out  a  window, 
cutting  the  screen  or  cutting  through 
the  wall,  the  bell  will  ring  in  the 
residence. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  wires  be¬ 
tween  the  dwelling  and  the  poultry 
house,  and  the  system  will  be  made 
more  completely  effective  if  these 
wires  are  placed  under  ground  so  that 
they  will  not  be  evident  to  any  pros¬ 
pective  thief  who  may  be  looking 
around  before  undertaking  to  bur¬ 
glarize  the  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wires  may  be  strung  out  beside  the 
light  wires  and  if  they  are  the  same 
kind  of  wire,  the  chicken  thief  would 
have  to  be  an  expert  electrician  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  light  wires  and 
the  alarm  wires.  Thus  he  does  not 
know  which  wires,  if  any,  to  cut.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  cutting  the  wires 
would  cause  the  alarm  bell  to  ring, 
So  Mr.  Chicken  Thief  now  finds  him¬ 
self  confronted  with  two  types  of 
electric  burglar-alarm  systems,  cutting 
the  wires  will  cause  one  to  ring  and 
will  not  the  other,  and  opening  a  door 
or  window  will  cause  either  to  ring, 
and  he  does  not  know  which  is  which. 
— Professor  B.  B.  Robb, 

Cornell  University. 
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Baby  ^  Chicks 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Reds  Rocks  Leghorns 

Every  breeder  bloodtested  annually — minimum 
200  eggs  BOP  standard  size.  Hardy  northern 
stock,  low  mortality.  6500  layers.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  disease-free  chicks.  ALL  ONE  BEST 
grade — pedigreed,  trapnested.  Hatches  twice  weekly. 
Prices  attractive.  Beautiful  CATALOG.  Send  today 
DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Box  A,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


O.  P.  B.  Chicks 

are  bred  to  produce  and  reproduce. 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  S.C.R.I.  Reds,  Barred 
and  Wh.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  Wh. 
Holland  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
52  Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  M.  C. 
Babcock,  Sec’y,  Box  311  A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Official 
Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


UAIMFC  baby  chicks 

n/illlLiiJ  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE.  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively^ 

3000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  S 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  iay  large  white 
\  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and 
$-1  Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 
Spl.feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.free 

Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley.  New  York. 

-Illl, 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . - . $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain . .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _ _ _ _  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . . . . .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . . .  7.00 


%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  cnick  in  1000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FBEE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard^ 
Park's  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D. ,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  | 

chicks,  ^nie  for  foil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks.  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  each. 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  each. 

Mixed  chicks  7c  each  $60.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by 

P.P.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (T^c0h held1.6  pa"” 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bqx  60.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


Postpaid  in  lots  of 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 

Special  Leghorn — Wyckoff . . 

Barred  Bocks  . . . 

Light  mixed. . —..$5-100. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30. 


100  500  1000 

. . $6.00  $27  50  $50.00 

. . 7.00  32.50  60.00 

.  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

McAlisterville.  pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CASH]n°B  fit,  Vi 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6  $25  $50 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mix  $6;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Laying  Breeders 

Barred  Rocks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  100-$6;  Heavy 
Mixed  100-$6;  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Free  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Lincoln  Hatchery.  B  N.Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


ruirifc  rnn  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $7;  Leghorns 
UlllUIVa  U.VA.U.  J6.  Heavy  Mixed  $6:  Light  $6, 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26.  McAlisterville  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  high  producing  imported  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND.  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
■slip. L.I., New  Yor* 
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T  ARGE  EGG6 

21  YEARS  BREEDING  WbF 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  depntew  Jerseyank 


BABY 

CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50 

Range 

100 

Flocks 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... 

. $4.00 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$60  00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.... 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .. 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .. 

.  4.00 

5.00 

25.00 

45.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 

.  4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 

from 

this  ad.  or 

write  for 

circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield,  Pa. 


AT  SAVINGS  Strong  Heolthy 

-»  Chicks  from  money- 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years’  experience  breeding 
leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
CM.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS 

Our  12th  Year.  Buy  the  best  at  the  lowest 
Prices.  Per  50  Per  100 

BARBED  ROCKS  .  $4.50  $8.00 

R.  I.  REDS  .  4.50  8.00 

S. C.  WH.  LEGHORNS  ....  3.50  6.50 

S.C.  BR.  LEGHORNS  .  3.50  6.50 

MIXED  .  3.50  6.50 

Also  started  chicks. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door. 

SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Liverpool,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  OtD.' 


From  selected  and  blood  tested  flocks. 


Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns.— . $2.00  $3  50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 


Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  607,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


f 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  ^  S0H1P 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100 
$27.50-500:  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32t  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100:  $35 
500;  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100:  $27.50 
500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100;  $24-500:  $48-1000 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIB. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barron  White  Leghorns. . . $  8.50 — 100 

Barred  Rocks  _  9.50 — 100 

White  Rocks  . . .  10.50 — 100 

Discount  in  larger  Quantities.  Order 
now.  Catalog. 

WEIK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Bar. 

S.C. 

S.C. 


S.C. Wh. Leg. 
Barred  Rocks 
Reds _ 


$4.50  per  100 
6.00  per  100 
6.00  per  100 


Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Husky  Chicks  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

AT  LOWER  PRICES.  New  Hampshire  Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Orpingtons.  Large  Type 
white  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  4,  WASH  INGTON  VI  LLE,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Layers 
of  large  Chalk  White  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  $8.00  per  100, 
$37.50  per  500.  $70.00  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pout.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHTrY^  S.C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00-100, 
„  $27.50-500  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $7-100, 

*32.50-500,  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free.  100%  Gtd. 

twin  HATCHERY.  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 


S.C.  Eng.  Whites.  Browns,  Anconas . 7c 

Barred  Rocks . 8'/2c;  Assorted  chicks .  5c 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  No  money  down. 
100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BAKRED  ROCKS;  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 

8c  each ;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  ^  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


I  BEG.U-S  pat  QWF 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4*00  per  lOO 

These  prices  good  to  May  2nd. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


Send  for  Beautiful  Catalog  in  colors  showing 

4  ‘  W  olf-Cer  ti£ied”Baby  Chick 


ie  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  “Wolf-Certified”  Chicks.  All  pure  bred  Hocks,  finest  bio 
strains,  big:  egg  producers  and  fast  growers.  Lots  of  vigor  and  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  on  our 
Jtility  and  Quality  grades  only.  Replace  in  7  days  at  one-half  the  regular  price,  next  7  days  at  threa-fov 
the  regular  price.  Order  from  this  Ad  and  $1.00  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance. 

WelFs  “A”  Stamdard  Utility  Grade  WolTs  **AA"  Certified  Utility  Grade 

SO  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  >  .  *  *"  .  “V 

Buff, BrownLeghorns, Anconas  )  $3.50  $6.75  $33.50  $65.00 

i) 

>  J  4.00  7.75  38.50  75.00 


Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  1 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  ] 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.25  12.00  58.00  114.00 

For  less  than  50  add  one  cent.  Wolfs  ‘'A”  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7*00  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6.00  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  *6  CIBSONBURO.  OHIO 


100 


$4.50  $8.00  $39.00  $77.00 
5.50  10.00  49.00  97.00 

7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 


TAYLOR  WINS  Afi  *3  /  at  BATAVIA  (N.Y.  March  1932)  BABY  CHICK  SHOW 

urv  ii  l’lit  cr'Ai*TP  MH I  *“//!  Competing  with  all  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  in  ROP 
tUtiHI.,?  1  nt  tturj  e  /  AJ.  certi(ied  and  Supervised  sections — 77  entries  from  nine  states 

— Taylor  secured  98%  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Four  Firsts.  One  Second  out  of  six  entries! 

Over  25  Years  practical  experience  hatching  and  breeding  for  big  Husky 

QUICK  MATURING  Chicks  Deduced 

a  Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
years.  All  males  have  Individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope.  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  orice  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  8-15-22-29;  APRIL  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  100n 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....  4.00  $  7.70  $38  $  75 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers . „  5.00  9.50  45  88 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants .  6  50  12  00  57  110 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN.  PA 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.50  $0.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.l.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  3.00 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  _  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like  machine 
guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


$2.50 

$4.50  $  8  $37 

$70 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8 

37 

70 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  cnicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  to  be  delivered  the  week 
5f  April  18-25.  May  2-9  at  $9.  per 
100,  $25.50  per  300  $42.  per  500,  $80 
per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

WiU  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2  00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns .  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.l.  Reds . 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Blk.  Giants — Jersey.  .  3.25 

Heavy  mixed  broilers . 

light  mixed  broilers . 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton 


2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.00 

70 

2.25 

4  25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

2.25 

4  50 

8.50 

41.25 

80 

2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80 

3.25 

6.25 

12  00 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

33.50 

65 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

28.75 

55 

Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain .  $5.50  $26.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  6  50  31.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  26.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  .  5.50  23.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


Ng@@B 

j/EGG-A-DAA 
H  STRAINS 

2,000,080  Chicks  Annually, 

40  Breeds,  bred  by  special¬ 
ists.  Greatest  BIG  eg? 
laying  strains.  Pedigree  bred.  Tested,  disease  free.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  14  days.  Post  paid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  every  week  all  year.  EXTRA  QUALITY 
CHICKS  LOWEST  EVER  PRICED.  GET  OUR  GREAT 
$1000  PRIZE  OFFER.  Also.  DUCKLINGS.  BABY 
TURKEYS,  and  GOSLINGS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
and  MATURE  BREEDERS.  If  you  want  the  BEST  in 
your  community  try  Nabob’s.  Catalog  free. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  46,  Gambier,  O. 

CLEAR  SPRING”  °CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.50  30.00  55 

Barred  Rox  or  R.l.  Reds  .  7.00  32.00  60 

light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  del. 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS 


1932 

1000 


100 


What  Price  Will  You  Pay  for  Chicks? 

We  can  hatch  250,000  weekly.  Postpaid  guaranteed 
arrival.  12  years  experience.  11  Hatcheries.  Custo¬ 
mers  43  states.  Catalog  free  showing  20  varieties. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY,  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS 


Chicks:  6c-8c-10c-12c. 
Pullets :  35c-45c-55c-65c. 

ped  C.O.D. 


S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A . .  $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks,  Grade  A .  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spl.  Matings).  Grade  A  A.  10.00  90.00 
Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

TU-  VaIIpv  Hatrhprv  Mt-  Peasant  Mills.  Pa. 

i ne  v  auey  naicnery  (Formerly  Richfield.  Pa.) 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to  win  this  year’s  Chick  Growing 
Contest. 

Order  Now — Insure  Prompt  Delivery 

PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  5»0 

LJVJ'iiK  !  $1-63  $3.00  $5.50  $26.25 
1.88  3.50  6.50  31.25 


From  200-291  Ped¬ 
igreed  Breeding, 
Barron  Leghorns  & 
Rocks.  Chicks  ship- 
(4  wks.  livability  guaranteed).  Pullets  ship¬ 
ped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  R.2  Box-5,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Grade  A,  6c;  Barred 
Rocks  7c.  Order  at  once 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Bd.  W„  Bf.  Rocks  ) 
S.C.  Reds,  W.Wyd  ) 
W.  &  Bf.  Orps  ) 
W.  &  Blk.  Mins  ) 

R. C.  Reds  ) 

S. L.  Wyand.,  ) 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd, 


2.13  4.00  7.50  36.25 
1.38  2.50  4.50  21.25 
Light  Assorted -  1.13  2.00  3.50  16.25 

SIEB'S  HATCHERY 

Box  132  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
lYned  CHICKS 


4  </2< 


_  Our  chicks  from  Bloodtested 
*-  Tancred,  Fishel,  Thompson. 

Holterman.  and  other  famous  Blood¬ 
lines,  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  _ _ 

lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us~  to  price 
our  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk 
buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our 
chicks.  Price  per  100:  Rocks,  Reds.  $7.75:  Leghorns, 
Anconas.  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds,  $6.75 :  Assorted.  $4.50. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall,  Indiana 


20TH  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


CHICKS,  6c  A„NPD 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  livability  Guarantee.  P 

Wh  Leghorns,  Anconas  H,  Mixed.. $7. 00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds .  9.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orps .  9.00 

W.  P.  Ducklings . 17.00 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$65.00 

.  9.00 

42  50 

85.00 

.  9.00 

42  50 

85.00 

17.00 

82  50 

160.00 

New 

Washington,  O. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns - $6.00  $27.00  $50 

S.C,  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks _ _ ...  7.00 

Light  Mixed  . — - -  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . - .  6.00  27.50 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


6.50 

30.00 

55 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

White  Wyandotte — Baby  Chicks 

Exclusively.  Bred  by  us  32  yrs.  Winners  N.Y.& 
Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  Type.  Heavy  Layers 
Large  Eggs.  Price  Reasonable.  Big  Catalog  Free 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95R, Mansfield, O. 


PREMIUM  CHICKSKo^re^z 

H.  Mix.  $6-100.  Prepaid,  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  or  COD 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaver  Springs.Pa. 


QUALITY 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns....$6.00  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Rocks....  7.00  32.00  60 

fv/1¥r «  S.C.  Reds . .  7.00  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed...  6.00  27.50  50 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


HOLLYWOOD 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Day  old  chicks  $7.-100;  $70-1000. 

2  &.  3  week  old  chicks  $10-100;  8  & 
Hp.V STRAIN!  |Q  week  oiQ  pu||ets  50c  each.  All 
-zra. i mi chicks  from  2  &  3  year  old  hens. 
HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  Pa.,  Box  35 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns - $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . 6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . .$6.00  $27.00  $50 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.50  30.00  55 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  . . . . 7. .  7.00  32.00  60 

light  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


ney  Mak 

— -Trap nested  breeders-  Contest  winners.  Healthy 
—  Mountain  bred.  Low  1932  Price*.  Big  ' 
discount  on  early  orders.  Free  feed  with 
chick  order.  Valuable  40  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

Kerim**  Poultry  Farm.  211  wgMt  im.  Centre  Hall  Pa» 


% 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

Alan  stops  at  the  MacMillan  trading 
post.  One  of  his  men  discovers  some  furs 
which  directs  suspicion  to  the  father  of 
Joyce  MacMillan.  Joyce  is  in  love  with 
Alan  who,  through  a  sense  of  duty  is 
engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding. 

Alan  tells  Joyce  his  suspicions  about 
her  father  but  she  does  not  believe  he  is 
guilty. 

After  leaving  the  MacMillan  post  the 
next  morning,  Alan  stops  the  launch  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  climb  trees.  Finally  he  sees 
two  canoes  far  ahead.  They  speed  ahead 
in  the  launch  in  an  attempt  to  beat  them 
to  a  fork  in  the  river.  The  bandits  get 
there  first.  Against  his  better  judgment, 
Alan  follows  the  orders  of  his  superior 
and  divides  his  party.  Alan’s  party  soon 
catch  sight  of  the  bandits.  With  only  half 
his  men,  how  shall  he  attack  them ? 

*  *  * 

“You  fool!  You  damned  fool!  Keep 
down!  You  want  to  get  killed?  We 
can’t  see  them,  hut  against  this  water 
they  can  see  us  plain!” 

For  several  minutes  the  bullets  of 
the  bandits  beat  a  thudding  tattoo 
against  the  mud  mound.  As  best  they 
could,  Alan  and  Bill  lifted  their  belt- 
guns  over  the  top  of  their  shelter,  and 
fired  back.  They  heard  no  more  yelps 
of  pain.  They  were  shooting  wildly, 
aimlessly.  Realizing  this,  believing  the 
bandits  had  crept  into  the  run  and 
were  sheltered  by  its  banks,  Alan  stop¬ 
ped  shooting  and  checked  Bill. 

Yonder  in  the  reeds  the  fire  died 
away  raggedly.  A  silence  fell.  A 
minute  lengthened  into  two,  three, 
four.  Alan  heard,  or  thought  he  heard, 
a  faint  rustling,  a  faint  gurgling  of 
water.  He  listened  intently,  but  did  not 
hear  it  again. 

With  his  plans  all  shattered,  with 
the  twilight  steadily  deepening,  he  was 
torn  with  desperation.  If  he  and  Bill 
moved,  it  was  sheer  suicide.  If  they 
crouched  much  longer  where  they 
were,  the  bandits  would  certainly  slip 
away  from  them  in  the  coming  dark. 
They  might  already  be  backing  off, 
down  the  muskrat  run,  toward  the 
lake. 

As  he  fought  to  think  of  a  plan  that 
would  break  this  deadlock,  he  heard 
a.  long  whistle,  a  clear  shrill  whistle 
from  Larry’s  direction.  It  was  Larry 
signaling. 

He  sprang  up.  “Bill!  They’ve  backed 
away,  they’ve  slipped  us,  they’re  back¬ 
ing  for  the  lake!  Larry’s  alone.  We’ve 
got  to  help  Larry!” 

They  slashed  out  of  the  pond  and  in¬ 
to  the  flags,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  reach 
the  lage  edge.  The  marsh  reeds  clutch¬ 
ed  at  them,  tripped  them,  wrapped 
around  their  legs.  Savagely  they  tore 
their  way  on  through  to  get  into  the 


clear  in  time  to  help  Larry  stop  those 
bandits. 

As  he  swung  his  clubbed  rifle, 
smashing  a  pathway  in  front  of  him, 
Alan  heard  a  lone  gun  cr-aa-ck  over 
on  the  lake,  and  heard  the  snarl  of 
half  a  dozen  repeating  weapons  ans¬ 
wering  it  like  an  echo.  They  drowned, 

they  overwhelmed  it . The  lone  gun 

did  not  speak  again. 

It  seemed  hours  to  him  that  he 
fought  and  tore  through  the  dense 
flags,  to  reach  the  open  and  help  a 
comrade  who  was  standing  up  against 
six  rifles.  Before  he  broke  through  to 
the  clear,  the  uneven  battle  had  ended. 
As  he  burst  out  to  the  lake  edge,  he 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  Police  canoe 
drifting  helplessly  out  in  the  middle; 
and  across  at  the  far  side  he  saw  two 
long  blurred  objects  just  entering  the 
deep-water  channel. 

Not  yet  realizing  what  had  happen¬ 
ed  to  Larry,  he  whipped  up  his  belt- 
gun  and  emptied  it  at  those  two  craft. 
In  the  twilight,  at  that  long  range,  it 
was  a  futile  gesture  of  heart-sickened 
despair.  His  enemies  did  not  even  shoot 
back  at  him,  but  skirled  on  and  van¬ 
ished  in  the  purple  dusk. 

Numbed  and  dazed  at  those  six  men 
escaping,  there  was  a  moment  when 
Alan  could  not  realize  that  his  patrol 
had  failed.  That  those  criminals  had 
vanished  into  the  twilight  and  were 
lost  in  this  watery  wilderness,  with 
pursuit  utterly  hopeless  now. 

In  the  next  moment  he  heard  a 
sound,  a  sound  like  a  groaning  voice 
calling  his  name.  It  drew  his  eyes  to 
the  drifting  Police  craft.  What  was  it 
doing  out  there?  Like  a  flash  he  un¬ 
derstood  what  Larry  had  done.  When 
the  bandits  started  across  the  lake  to 
escape,  Larry  must  have  seen  he  could 
never  stop  them  in  the  semi-darkness 
except  at  point-blank  range.  In  the 
Police  canoe  he  must  have  come  fear¬ 
lessly  out  at  them,  alone.  This  first 
deadly  volley  had  got  him.  That  groan¬ 
ing  voice  was  Larry’s. 

Bill  came  bursting  through  to  the 
clear.  Alan  whirled  on  him: 

“Bill!  They  got  Larry.  He’s  wound¬ 
ed.  Hard  hit.  Here . ”  Tossing  Bill 

his  belt-gun  and  broken  rifle,  he  ran 
out  into  breast-deep  water  and  struck 
out  powerfully  for  the  drifting  canoe. 

By  a  provident  mercy  he  reached  it 
in  time.  With  half  a  dozen  holes  spout¬ 
ing  water  into  it,  the  craft  was  filling, 
tilting,  about  to  overturn. 

Larry  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
writhing  in  pain. 

To  clamber  in  would  have  swamped 
the  water-logged  canoe  instantly.  By 
heroic  struggles,  swimming,  pushing 
a  dead-weight  ahead  of  him,  Alan  got 
the  craft  into  shoal,  water,  put  his 
hand  under  its  keel  then,  and  kept  it 
afloat.  j 

I  He  dragged  it  to  the  bank  just  as 


Bill  came  splashing  around  the  lake 
edge  to  join  him. 

“Alan!  What  happened?  Where’d 
they  go?” 

“They  got  away.  They’re  gone — 
gone.  Forget  it.  Help  me,  Bill — with 
Larry - ” 

Together  they  bent  over  their  bleed¬ 
ing,  stricken  comrade,  and  together 
they  lifted  him  tenderly  ashore. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Broken  Sword 

By  the  light  of  an  electric  torch 
Alan  cut  away  Larry’s  clothing  and  ex¬ 
amined  his  wounds.  Larry  had  been 
shot  twice,  and  both  wounds  were  fear¬ 
some.  One  bullet,  a  ricocheting  slug, 
had  struck  him  squarely  in  the  knee, 
cruelly  shattering  the  bones.  The 
second  had  pierced  his  chest  high  up, 
just  beneath  the  shoulder,  and  had 
passed  entirely  through  his  body. 

As  they  bent  over  their  stricken 
comrade,  so  limp  and  ghastly  pale,  and 
thought  of  him  sharing  the  toil  and 
danger  of  that  day  and  coming  out 
lone-handed  against  six  rifles,  a  great 
pity  swept  Alan  and  Bill  and  unnerved 
them,  hardened  though  they  were. 
There  were  tears  in  Bill’s  eyes;  his 
voice  was  a  hoarse  broken  whisper: 

“Larry — poor  Larry — shot  down  like 
this . Alan,  he’s — he’s  dying - ” 

Unable  to  endure  the  sight,  Bill 
turned  away.  Steeling  himself  to  the 
ordeal,  Alan  worked  desperately  with 
tourniquet  and  tiny  medicine  kit  till 
he  had  stanched  the  bleeding.  Before 
he  finished,  Larry  was  rousing  faintly 
from  the  bullet-shock.  Nearly  delirious 
with  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  he  began 
stirring  and  moaning. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Alan  had 
done  all  he  could  and  Bill  had  man¬ 
aged  to  patch  the  canoe,  they  turned 
their  faces  toward  home,  in  defeat,  in 
sorrow,  in  an  anguish  over  Larry. 

Alan  picked  him  up  in  his  arms, 
gently  and  tenderly,  trying  to  keep 
that  fatal  bleeding  from  starting 
afresh.  With  Bill  following  him,  stag¬ 
gering  under  the  weight  of  canoe,  guns 
and  pack,  he  headed  back  toward  the 
Alooska  branch. 

For  an  hour  they  stumbled  along  the 
muskrat  runways,  plowed  through  bog 
and  mire,  groped  through  the  tall  im¬ 
peding  flags.  It  was  an  hour  of  dark¬ 
ness,  of  blind  heroic  struggle.  But  they 
reached  the  Alooska  branch  at  last  and 
set  the  canoe  to  water;  and  making 
Larry  a  soft  bed  of  flags,  they  began 
their  sorrowful  journey. 

With  no  sleep  in  more  than  fifty 
hours,  with  all  that  long  hard  chase 
behind  them,  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  exhaustion,  and  could  make  no  time. 
Their  hands  were  raw  with  blisters 
from  paddle  work;  their  faces  were 
bleeding  from  insect  bites;  their  whole 
bodies  ached  intolerably.  They  were! 


mudied,  wet,  gaunt  with  hunger, 
heart-sick  from  the  disgraceful  failure 
of  their  patrol.  But  they  refused  to  stop 
or  rest;  Larry  had  to  be  taken  home 
quickly;  the  hours  were  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  to  him.  With  dogged 
courage  they  drove  themselves  on. 
Worst  of  all  their  troubles,  Larry 
would  sink  at  times  into  a  lifeless  coma 
that  scared  them,  and  at  times  tossed 
wildly  and  sat  up  and  fought  at  them 
in  his  pain-racked  delirium. 

There  was  no  sun  that  morning.  A 
dismal  pall  of  clouds  driving  out  of  the 
northwest  drenched  them  again  and 
again  with  icy  showers.  The  hours 
dragged  endlessly.  A  straight  reach  of 
a  hundred  yards  seemed  like  weary 
leagues. 

With  his  spirits  at  so  low  an  ebb,  the 
picture  of  that  fur  pack  in  Dave  Mac¬ 
Millan’s  shed  rose  before  Alan’s  eyes, 
and  he  foresaw  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  to  flow  from  that  discovery.  In 
his  exhaustion,  with  all  the  buoyancy 
of  hope  drained  out  of  him,  he  no  long¬ 
er  could  feel  that  somehow  he  was 
going  to  get  Joyce’s  father  off  lightly. 
He  must  take  Dave  in  to  Endurance 
and  enter  charge;  and  now,  with  these 
bandits  escaped,  Dave  would  bear  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  law’s  retribution. 
He  felt  that  all  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
would  be  haunted  by  the  memory  of 
Joyce’s  pale  face,  frightened  and  an¬ 
guished,  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  yes¬ 
terday. 

In  this  whole  miserable  business- 
jimmy  Montgomery  dead,  Larry  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  that  tragedy  hover¬ 
ing  over  innocent  Joyce  MacMillan,  the 
bandits  escaped  and  the  patrol  dis¬ 
graced— in  all  this  evil-starred  affair, 
only  one  thought  held  any  comfort  for 
Alan.  It  was  a  vengeful  thought,  born 
of  a  savage  and  vengeful  mood.  He 
held  a  sword  now  over  Inspector  Has¬ 
kell.  Haskell  had  ordered  this  patrol 
to  be  split.  Out  of  his  ignorance  and 
jealous  anger,  he  had  issued  that  crazy 
order,  and  it  had  wrecked  the  patrol. 
His  gross  incompetence,  which  hereto¬ 
fore  had  been  only  a  vague  charge 
hard  to  prove,  now  stood  out  glaringly, 
in  all  its  inescapable  guilt. 

Alan  swore  to  wield  this  sword  in 

his  hand . “I’ll  not  pussyfoot  with 

him  now.  He’ll  walk  the  chalk  line, 
he’ll  listen  to  what  I’ve  got  to  say,  or 
I’ll  bring  on  an  investigation  and 
smoke  him  out.  He’ll  not  cause  any 
more  of  men  to  get  shot  up.  Men  like 
Bill  and  Larry  and  Frank  aren’t  going 
to  pay  the  price  of  his  incompetence 
and  personal  grudges.  I’ll  tell  him 
what  I  want  done,  and  I’ll  cram  it 
down  his  throat.  His  political  pull  can’t 
get  him  free  of  this.  I’ve  got  the  goods 
on  him.” 

By  mid-afternoon  of  that  intermin- 
|  able  day  they  came  to  the  first  strag- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Learning  Is  a  Business  to  the  Child 


THE  best  way  to  help  a  boy  or  girl 
with  school  work  while  at  home  is 
to  have  a  good  place  to  study.  Solving 
his  arithmetic  problems  or  writing  his 
English  theme  may  exercise  the  par¬ 
ent’s  brain,  but  would  do  the  student 
just  as  much  good  as  eating  his  din¬ 
ner  for  him. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  child 
to  do  his  best  work  if  he  has  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  radio,  the  telephone, 
family  conversation  or  the  excitement 
of  neighbors  come  to  call. 

A  qu>jt  place,  with  good  light,  table 
or  desk  space  and  a  comfortable  chair, 
coupled  with  the  interest  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  would  make  home  work  much 
more  inviting  to  the  average  boy  or 
girl  than  if  he  or  she  has  to  use  the 
catch-as-catch-can  method.  The  habit 
of  study,  or  using  the  allotted  study 
time  for  study  and  not  for  everything 
else  but,  is  fundamental  to  his  success 
in  the  future. — Aunt  Janet. 


Tomatoes  for  Health 

The  tomato  has  achieved  a  new  im¬ 
portance  as  a  food  since  its  real 
value  has  been  discovered.  No  other 
vegetable  gives  quite  so  many  kinds 
of  value  for  the  money,  and  no  other 
is  more  readily  available,  in  one  form 

Slenderizing  Lines 


2,7  34 


DRESS  PATTERN  NUMBER  2734  is 
Wonderfully  designed  for  the  woman  of 
heavier  build,  because  it  is  so  chic  and 
slimming  in  its  lines.  The  new  small-pat¬ 
terned  crepe  silk  prints  in  black  and 
white  with  contrasting  plain  white  crepe 
vestee,  would  make  a  dress  both  becom¬ 
ing  and  modish.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48 -inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  35-inch,  contrasting. 
Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address. 
Pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re- 
inittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one  of 
the  new  Spring  Style  Books  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


or  another,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
or  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Even  little  babies  are  fed  strained 
tomato  juice  for  its  vitamin  content, 
especially  vitamin  C.  It  also  furnishes 
vitamin  A,  and  vitamin  B,  besides  val¬ 
uable  mineral  salts.  Its  value  as  an 
appetizer  gives  it  strong  appeal  when 
used  with  proper  seasonings  as  a  cock¬ 
tail.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  for  Tomato  Cocktail. 

Tomato  Cocktail 

1  quart  tomatoes,  canned  or  fresh 

2  stalks  celery,  chopped 

y2  green  pepper,  chopped 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  tomato  catsup 

1  teaspoon  onion  pulp 

1  teaspoon  horseradish 

Boil  the  tomatoes,  celery,  pepper, 
and  salt  for  about  5  minutes,  and  rub 
through  a  sieve  that  is  fine  enough  to 
keep  back  the  seeds.  To  the  tomato 
juice  and  pulp,  add  the  catsup,  onion, 
and  horseradish.  (A  little  lemon  juice 
is  a  good  addition  if  the  tomatoes  are 
not  very  acid).  Stir  the  mixture  well, 
and  put  it  in  a  cold  place  to  chill.  Beat 
before  serving  and  pour  into  small 
glasses.  Finely  chopped  parsley  sprink¬ 
led  on  top  adds  attractiveness.  Thinly 
sliced  cucumber  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  parsley. 

For  a  hearty  breakfast  or  a  supper 
dish,  the  following  use  of  tomatoes  is 
recommended  by  the  Bureau: 

Tomatoes,  Corn  and  Cheese  on  Toast 

3  tablespoons  flour 

3  tablespoons  melted  butter  or  other  fat 

1  onion,  sliced 

2  cups  tomatoes,  canned  or  fresh 

2  cups  canned  corn 

2  teaspoons  salt 

14  pound  sham  cheese,  shaved  thin 

Brown  the  flour  in  a  heavy  skillet, 
remove  the  flour  from  the  skillet,  and 
blend  with  2  tablespoons  of  the  fat. 
Brown  the  onion  in  the  remaining  fat, 
and  the  Other  ingredients  except  the 
cheese,  and  cook  for  about  10  minutes. 
Stir  in  the  cheese  and  when  melted 
serve  on  thin  crisp  toast. 

Our  testing  kitchen  offers  this  tested 
recipe  sent  in  by  one  of  our  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  flavor  of  the  tomato  gravy 
has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
this  dish. 

Ham  Smothered  in  Tomatoes 

Take  2  slices  of  ham,  trim  off  the 
fat,  and  when  heated  thoroughly,  fry 
the  ham.  Have  prepared  in  saucepan 
one  quart  can  of  tomatoes,  salt  to 
taste,  and  1  small  sliced  onion.  After 
this  has  boiled,  add  1  teaspoon  of  soda 
and  strain.  Place  ham  on  serving  plat¬ 
ter  and  place  in  oven  to  keep  hot. 
There  will  be  hot  fat  remaining  from 
frying  the  ham;  add  to  this  3  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour,  stirring  until  thick. 
Add  the  tomato  mixture  and  boil  for 
one  minute.  Toss  over  slices  of  ham. 

— Mrs.  R.  C.  De  L. 


other  method  you  may 


Paint  for  Kitchen  Walls 

“Can  oilcloth  be  used  successfully  for 
covering  kitchen  walls  and  ceilings?  Our 
kitchen  has  been  papered  and  kalsomined 
repeatedly  and  I  want  a  finish  which  is 
easier  to  keep  clean,  either  by  using  oil¬ 
cloth  or  some 
suggest.” 

Oilcloth  has  been  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  wall  coatings,  but  is  difficult  j 
to  hang  smoothly  and  securely  and  the 
colors  fade  in  the  cheaper  grades.  Var-  j 
nished  wall  paper,  often  with  a  tile  ef¬ 
fect  is  still  used  considerably  for  kitch¬ 
en  and  bath  room  walls,  and  there  are 
other  wall  coverings  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  like  wall  paper  and  cleaned  by 
washing  with  a  damp  rag. 

My  advice  would  be  to  clean  off  the 
old  paper  and  calcimine  thoroughly  and 
then  paint  the  walls  with  some  desir¬ 
able  shade  of  flat  paint.  This  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive  except  for  the  labor  of  clean¬ 
ing  off  the  old  material,  which  should 
be  done  for  any  covering,  is  easily 
cleaned  with  soft  water  and  mild  soap, 
and  can  be  freshened  up  or  the  color 
changed  slightly  by  a  fresh  coat  at  any 
time.  Our  own  kitchen  walls  and  ceiling 
have  been  painted  now  for  over  twenty 
years  and  apparently  will  stand  that 
much  longer  before  the  additional  coats 


will  cause  any  peeling.  Any  paint  man¬ 
ufacturer  will  furnish  you  directions  or 
you  can  secure  a  free  copy  of  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1452 — “Painting  on  the  Farm” 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. — I.  W.  D. 
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For  Those  Pastel  Dresses 

“My  girls’  dresses  look  so  faded,  I 
must  get  busy  and  dip  them  in  dye,”  I 
observed  to  the  neighbor  who  had 
dropped  in.  “The  easiest  plan  I  find,” 
she  suggested,  “is  to  keep  on  the  laun¬ 
dry  shelf,  bottles  of  dye  solution  (the 
kind  that  you  don’t  have  to  boil).  I 
have  five  there,  lavender,  yellow,  blue, 
green,  pink,  for  the  girls’  dresses,  and 
the  small  boys’  wash  suits.  Then  when 
I  wash,  it’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  “blue”  them  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  colors,  using  the  color  instead  of 
bluing.  “So  I  followed  her  advice,  and 
now  five  bottles,  like  a  cheerful  rain¬ 
bow,  are  parked  on  my  shelf,  to  be 
used  as  needed. — A.  B.  S. 


10, 


Points  on  Dyeing 

Consider  color  of  old  material  when 
choosing  color  for  dyeing. 

Do  not  attempt  too  large  a  quantity 
at  a  time. 

Dye  a  sample  first,  let  it  dry  to  see 
if  color  is  right. 

Use  plenty  of  dye  solution  to  cover 
well  the  material. 

Stir  constantly. 

Wash  out  sizing  from  new  material. 
Add  the  setting  substance,  salt, 
vinegar  or  other  mordant,  before 
putting  material  in  the  dye  bath. 
Do  not  wring  after  removing  from 
dye  bath. 

Hang  so  that  no  two  parts  of  the 
material  touch. 

If  material  shows  streaks,  reboiling 
it  may  redistribute  the  color  evenly. 


For  convenience  and  cleanliness, 
kitchen  woodwork  should  be  smooth 
and  plainly  finished  to  shed  dirt  rather 
than  form  a  resting  place  for  it. 


Spinach  is  more  likely  to  be  popular 
when  it  is  not  made  dark  and  bitter 
from  overcooking. 


Che  breakers 


ATLANTIC  CITY 
NEW  JlRSfcY 

Directly 

on 

The  Boardwalk 

at 

New  Jersey 
Avenue 


$6 


$3 


Offers  New  High  Standards 
At  these  Alluring  Rates 

With  Without 

Meals  Meals 

Daily  Per  Person 

Special  Weekly  Rates 

Complete  Garage  Facilities 
Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths 
French  Cuisine 
Concert  Orchestra 


Emanuel  E.  Katz, 

Managing  Director 


The  Friend  of  ^ 

Every  Mother 
...  Who 

Values  Her 
Children’s  Skin  Health 

Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address : 
“Cuticnra,”  Dept.  19 B,  Malden,  M&b*. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 
Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


I 


Up-to-date  Information  on 

Sterilization  and  Disinfection 

of  DAIRY  UTENSILS 
and  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 

O  ECAUSE  of  the  increased  interest 
"  shown  by  farmers  throughout 
American  Agriculturist  territory 
for  up-to-date  information  regarding  the 
sterilization  and  disinfection  of  both 
dairy  utensils  and  poultry  equipment, 
American  Agriculturist  has  accumu¬ 
lated  the  most  recent  information  avail¬ 
able  on  these  subjects 

Upon  your  request  this  material  will 
be  sent  to  you  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  to  us. 


MAIL 

COUPON 


9 

I  - 


American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  R, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  sterilization  and  disinfection  of  dairy 
utensils  and  poultry  equipment. 


Name 


Post  Office . County. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1932 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
Including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank,  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Boom  25.  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY:  QUALITY.  PURITY,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  60  lbs.  Clover  4.50:  Buckwheat  3.00;  Amber  3.60. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 1931  crop  Buckwheat,  60  lbs.  $2.50. 
GERALD  J.  M.  SMITH,  R.3,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED  POSITION  as  housekeeper  on  farm  by 
Roman  age  40,  with  one  child  age  four.  Address  MRS. 
JZAPF,  1481  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits— paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you,  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  137, 
Cleveland,  O. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


100-ACRE  DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Allegany 
County.  Short  distance  to  state  road,  school,  and 
churches.  60  acres  tillage.  13-room  house,  barn  54x44, 
other  buildings.  Buildings  wired  for  electricity  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  running  water  from  ram.  Price  $3200  with 
Oil  and  gas  rights  reserved.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


SPRING  FARM  BARGAINS  Roadstand  and  Equipt. 
farm  on  macadam  hway,  good  stream  and  fishing  on 
place;  produce  sold  at  stand;  61  acres,  mostly  crop 
land,  10-acre  woodlot;  good  10-room  house,  new  barn, 
garage,  hen  houses;  attractive  location.  $3300  includes 
team,  cattle,  hens,  tools,  furniture,  hay,  fodder,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc;  part  cash;  pg  49  Spring  catalog,  1000  bar¬ 
gains,  1000  pictures.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or 
easy  terms.  Free  literature;  mention  state.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  100, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  <0  ft.— 26c  per  ft. 
Freight  prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Mfr.  Box  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP— Grade  A  $2.00  Gal. 
Grade  B  $1.25  Gal.  Maple  Butternut  candy  $1.00  lb. 
at  Bethel.  JOHN  GILMAN,  Bethel,  Vt. 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


PEANUTS— Fancy  jumbo,  shelled,  unshelled.  Ten 
pounds  $1.00;  100  lbs.,  $7.50 — Select  runners.  Twenty 
pounds,  $1.50;  100  lbs.,  $6.00.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  & 
SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


GET  RID  OF  RATS  with  RATOPAX.  The  only  pro¬ 
duct  that  successfully  rid  Bikers  Island  and  Central 
Park  in  N.  Y.  City  of  rats.  Constituency  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Harm¬ 
less  to  humans,  domestic  animals,  and  poultry.  4  oz. 
bottle  makes  60  baits  $1.00;  1  pt.  can  makes  200  baits, 
$3.00;  1  qt.  can  makes  400  baits,  $5.00.  J.  V.  MULLER, 
Distributor,  P.O.  Box  234,  Middletown.  Conn. 


LAND  LIME — U.  S.  G.  Magnisium  Limestone  gives 
best  results.  High  analysis  (55%  Oxides)  makes  price 
low.  Farmers’  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreaders  save  hand 
labor,  price  $15.00.  Free  descriptive  folder.  JAMES 
CASE,  Colchester,  Mass. 


GARDNER  VACUUM  PUMP  complete  $25.  1%  Horse 
Hercules  engine  $18.  Crosley  Icy-Ball  refrigerator  $30. 
H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


COLLECT  BARKS,  ROOTS,  Evergreens.  Marketing 
opportunities  explained,  (stamp).  P.  CLEMENTS,  1 
Fairland  St.,  Boston  19,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— TIME  COUNTS  In  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to 
proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  registered  patent 
attorney,  739  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


OAK  FLOORING.  As  low  as  $33.00  per  M.  Write 
for  our  catalog  “The  Home  Complete."  COTTON  & 
HANLON,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


ANGLE  STEEL  FENCE  Posts  6  ft.  27c.  6%  ft.  29c. 
BUCHANAN  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Richfield, 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  UNITS,  Vacuum  Pumps,  Pulsators,  Teat 
Cups  and  Milker  Tubing  for  all  makes  of  milkers  also 
cotton  strainer  discs.  The  best  for  less.  ANDERSON 
MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINE  RUBBER  for  all  makes  at 
nearly  half  price.  Guaranteed  highest  quality.  Also 
Rite-Way  Milkers  at  about  half  former  prices.  Free 
Trial  on  new  improved  teat  cups  suitable  for  all  pipe 
line  milkers.  Better,  faster  milking.  Exchange  proposition 
on  old  shells.  Save  money  on  inflations.  Write  today. 
RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  4003  No.  Tripp  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  Spreaders  made  to  attach 
to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF, 
Anson,  Maine. 


SILOS— CUSTOM  MADE.  Your  choice  in  staves, 
style  of  Doorfront,  and  type  of  roof.  Lumber  and  labor 
cost  reduced,  good  time  to  buy.  Free  truck  delivery. 
Time  payments.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OFFICERS— PRINTING!  250  envelopes,  250 
paper  814x11,  standard  bond,  $3.00  postpaid.  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKING— 10  lbs..  $1.00;  chewing,  10,  $1.25. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  smoking  five  pounds  .75c;  ten  $1.00. 
Chewing  five  pounds  $1.00.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postman. 
KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco  five 
pounds  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48, 
Yerkes,  Penna. 


GOLD-LEAF  GUARANTEED  satisfactory,  mild  or 
strong  for  pipe,  cigars,  cigarettes  or  chewing  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50;  Pipe  free.  RIVES  FARMS,  B3, 
Sedalia,  Ky. 


DEW  DROP  OLD  TOBACCO  Mellowed  in  bulk;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c; 
10  pounds  $1.40;  25  pounds  $3.00.  Extra  good  hand¬ 
picked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10  pounds  $1.75;  25 
pounds  $4.00;  scraps  $8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray, 
Ky. 


GUARANTEED  SMOKING,  4  lbs.  55c,  chewing  80c. 
Silk  socks  free.  Pay  postmaster.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S710,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild  5  lbs.  $1.25,  Pat¬ 
ent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


TWENTY  CHEWING  TWIST  $1.00.  Twenty  sacks 
smoking  $1.00.  Postpaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  M-10, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


50  BUTTERFLY  OR  BUNNY  Quilt  pieces  30c  pre¬ 
paid  free  pattern  for  either.  Fancy  smaller  cottons  10 
lbs.-$1.00.  Soft  bright  ladies  woolens,  silk  Jersey  for 
rugs  2  lbs.  50c;  postage.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


SANITARY  NAPKINS,  enough  to  last  the  average 
woman  six  months,  will  be  mailed  to  you  prepaid  if 
you  will  send  $1,00  to  THE  NATIONAL  CASE  & 
CARTON  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SWITCHES,  etc.  Special  Sale.  Booklet.  EVA  MACK, 
Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


A  Chance  for  Your  Dreams 
to  Come  True 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

and  we  behold  the  wonder  glacier  of 
Taku — One  and  one-half  miles  long — two 
hundred  feet  high — the  mother  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  glaciers.  We  steam  straight  along 
the  barrier  at  a  safe  distance.  Juneau 
the  capital  of  Alaska  is  reached  at  mid¬ 
night.  Plenty  of  time  to  go  ashore  and 
visit  the  curio  shops  which  remain  open 
for  our  convenience.  There  is  a  real 
thrill  in  sightseeing  or  shopping  in  a  land 
where  at  this  season  there  is  practically 
no  night. 

August  15th. 

Ar.  Skagway  8 :00  A.  M. 

We  will  spend  the  day  here  seeing  this 
intensely  interesting  town,  with  its  curio 
shops  and  totem  poles  and  Indian  sou¬ 
venir  vendors.  Known  as  the  ‘‘Flower 
City  of  Alaska”  because  of  its  exquisite 
gardens. 

Seafood  lunch  at  Skagway  Hotel. 
Afternoon  free. 

Lv.  Skagway  7 :00  P.  M. 

Gala  dinner  on  board  as  our  return 
journey  begins. 

August  16th. 

Calls  are  made  at  Juneau  and  Wran¬ 
gell.  Wrangell  is  famous  for  its  airplane 
spruce  mill,  and  its  salmon,  crab  and 
shrimp  factories.  Its  totem  poles  are  the 
finest  and  most  numerous  in  Alaska. 

August  17  th. 

Ar.  Prince  Rupert  7 :00  A.  M.  Steamer 
‘‘Prince  Robert” 

Lv.  Prince  Rupert  12 :30  P.  M.  Canadian 
National  Ry.  Lunch  and  dinner  in  dining 
car. 

August  18th. 

Enroute  through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  dining 
car.  Mt.  Robson,  12,972  ft.,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  will  be 
seen  to  advantage. 

Ar.  Jasper  Park  7 :40  P.  M.  Canadian 
National  Ry. 

Transfer  to  Jasper  Lodge  over  a  three- 
mile  winding  road.  Here  we  will  be 
housed  i  n  comfortable  rustic  cabins, 
steam  heated,  electric  lights  and  bath. 

August  19th. 

Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  Main 
Lodge. 

Day  free  to  stroll  in  the  woods,  or 
swim  in  the  open  air  pool,  or  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  magnificent  mountain 
scenery. 

Lv.  Jasper  Park  9 :30  P.  M. 

August  20th. 

Enroute  through  Alberta  and  Saskatch¬ 
ewan. 

All  meals  in  dining  car. 

August  21st. 

Ar.  Winnipeg  8:20  A.  M. 

Lv.  Winnipeg  9  :00  A.  M. 

Enroute  through  the  Red  River  Valley 
and  the  beautiful  lake  region  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Ar.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  10 :45  P.  M. 

Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  dining 
car. 

Lv.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  11 :00  P.  M.  Burling¬ 
ton  Railroad. 

August  22nd. 

Ar.  Chicago,  Ill.  9 :00  A.  M.  Burlington 
Railroad. 

Breakfast  in  dining  car. 

Lv.  Chicago,  Ill.  10:30  A.  M.  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 

Ar.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  10:53  P.  M. 

Lunch  and  dinner  in  dining  car. 

August  23rd. 

Leave  Buffalo  on  the  way  home.  The 
A.  A.  train  will  stop  at  the  principal 
stations  of  the  New  York  Central  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  City,  so  that  you 
can  get  off  at  the  station  nearest  your 
home. 

Write  to  American  Agriculturist  for 
more  information. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
gling  trees  at  the  Thal-Azzah  edge.  At 
deep  twilight  they  reached  the  Alooska 
Forks  and  the  anchored  launch. 

Pedneault  had  just  returned  from 
his  useless  trip  up  the  south  branch. 
In  a  few  words  he  understood  all  that 
had  happened.  With  one  glance  at  his 
spent  and  staggering  partners,  he  took 
their  heavy  burden  from  their 
shoulders. 

Alan  roused  himself  from  his  numb¬ 
ed  exhaustion  long  enough  to  do  one 
last  merciful  thing.  In  the  medicine 
chest  of  the  launch  he  found  hypoder¬ 
mic  needle  and  drugs  for  Larry — cod¬ 
eine  to  still  that  agonizing  pain, 
strychnine  to  keep  that  weak  heart 
beating. 

When  he  had  adminstered  them  he 


watched  till  Larry  ceased  his  delirious 
tossing  and  sank  into  unconsciousness. 
Then  he  flung  himself  down  beside  Bill, 
driven  to  the  limit  of  human  endur¬ 
ance.  His  last  waking  thought  was  the 
grim  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
held  a  sword  over  his  guilty  arrogant 
officer  and  could  bring  him  to  account 
at  last. 

In  his  cabin  Inspector  Haskell  sat 
behind  his  desk,  waiting  for  Alan 
Baker  to  come  in  and  report.  He  was 
thinking,  thinking  hard;  and  for  all 
his  self-control  liis  nerves  were  jumpy. 
His  fingers  twitched  as  he  tried  to  light 
a  monogrammed  cigarette,  and  he 
glanced  nervously  at  the  doorway 
through  which  his  Nemesis  would  pre¬ 
sently  come  striding. 

Over  in  a  corner  Whipple  sat  at  the 
table,  pretending  to  write  but  in  reali¬ 
ty  waiting  there,  as  Haskell  had  bidden 
him.  Outside  it  was  twilight,  gloomy 
and  chill.  A  pall  of  clouds  shut  out  the 
midnight  sun-glow,  and  a  grayish  mist 
was  creeping  up  the  terrace  from  the 
Mackenzie. 

Something  cold  had  gripped  Haskell 
half  an  hour  ago  when  he  saw  the  pa¬ 
trol  returning  without  the  six  bandits 
and  with  Constable  Younge  desperate¬ 
ly  wounded.  He  knew  the  details  of 
that  patrol  already;  Whipple  had  come 
up  and  privately  told  him.  How  the 
bandits  had  headed  for  the  Thal- 
Azzah,  as  Baker  had  warned.  How 
Baker  had  run  those  six  to  earth  and 
cornered  them.  How  Pedneault  and 
the  other  two  constables  had  been  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles  away  during 
that  crucial  hour. 

As  he  knew,  this  crime  was  the 
most  spectacular  in  years  along  the 
Three  Rivers.  The  defeat  administered 
to  the  Police  was  the  most  stinging  in 
a  decade.  This  incident  would  have  re¬ 
verberations  at  headquarters.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Williamson  would  investigate. 
The  very  first  question  of  that  veteran 
old  officer  would  be: 

“Why  in  hell  did  you  order  Baker  to 
divide  that  patrol?  Splitting  up  his  de¬ 
tail  that  way — didn’t  you  realize  that 
neither  party  would  be  able  to  handle 
those  criminals?” 

Not  deluding  himself,  Haskell  knew 
he  was  caught.  He  knew  he  had  made 
a  capital  mistake  in  a  Force  where  a 
man’s  first  mistake  is  usually  his  last. 
In  these  thirty  minutes  all  his  pros¬ 
pects  of  promotion  in  service,  of 
smashing  Alan  Baker,  of  swinging 
Elizabeth  Spaulding  to  himself,  had 
come  tumbling  down  like  a  house  of 
cards,  and  he  was  thoroughly  fright¬ 
ened. 

(To  he  continued  next  week ) 

Are  Beef  Cattle  Practical  in 
the  East? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

good  farms  have  tractors  and  other 
tillage  and  harvesting  machinery.  We 
are  not  going  to  give  up  the  fun  of 
running  the  tractor  over  the  fields  in 
the  spring-time  as  long  as  we  can  in 
some  way  get  enough  gasoline  to  keep 
it  going.  We  cannot  expect  to  see  much 
higher  prices  for  grain  feed  for  some 
time. 

Now  is  there  a  better  market  for 
these  products  than  in  throwing  them 
on  the  market  for  what  they  will 
bring  ?  I  believe  that  at  present  at  least 
beef  cattle  offer  this  market.  Of  course 
we  cannot  all  raise  beef  cattle. 

The  majority  of  our  eastern  farmers 
are  dairymen  and  should  continue  to 
be,  yet  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  those 
who  wish  to  grow  beef. 

We  have  here  in  the  East  some  of 
the  best  grazing  land  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  Our  climate  is  not  ex¬ 
treme  and  most  of  the  land  is  well 
watered  while  the  price  per  acre  is  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  more  than  the  western 
prairies. 

With  good  beef  steers  selling  at  seven 
to  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  choice  baby 
beef  considerably  more,  there  surely  is 
a  better  way  than  to  sell  alfalfa  hay 
at  from  four  to  ten  dollars  per  ton  or 
to  allow  good  pasture  land  to  stand 
idle. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1932 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


New  York  Commission  Law  Amended 


THE  recent  Legislature  amended  the 
New  York  State  Agriculture  and 
Markets  law  in  reference  to  the  sale 
of  farm  products.  Formerly  commis¬ 
sion  men  were  licensed  and  bonded  by 
the  State  but  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  had  little 
control  over  dealers  who  bought  direct 
from  producers.  Then,  too,  the  bond 
which  was  $3,000,  covered,  under  the 
old  law,  shippers  of  produce  no  matter 
where  they  resided. 

The  new  law  brings  all  buyers  of 
farm  produce  in  New  York  State  under 
regulation  of  the  Department  and  pro¬ 
hibits  unfair  dealings  by  them  al¬ 
though  bonds  are  still  requested  only 
of  commission  men. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  bond 
will  protect  only  producers  in  New 
York  State,  that  is,  if  a  commission 
man  fails  in  business  the  bond  will  be 
used  to  reimburse  New  York  State 
producers  ‘  while  producers  in  other 
states  will  have  to  take  their  loss  or 
appeal  to  the  Federal  government  un¬ 
der  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act. 

The  third  change  is  in  the  size  of 
the  bond.  The  old  bond  was  $3,000.  The 
law  has  been  changed  so  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  can  require  a 
bond  of  not  less  than  $3,000  nor  more 
than  $10,000. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  last  year  but  was  not  enacted 
into  law.  This  year  it  was  passed  by 
both  houses  and  finally  signed  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  on  March  16. 


New  Rabbit  Racket  Promises 
Wealth 

Rabbits  will  make  fortunes,  or 
hordes  of  rabbits,  contracted  at  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  the  next 
decade,  according  to  one  of  the  new 
rackets  to  make  simple  Simons  rich. 
But  Professor  R.  B.  Hinman  of  the 
New  York  state  college  of  agriculture 
warns  against  this  newest  get-rich- 
quick  scheme. 

In  this  racket,  he  explains,  the  vic¬ 
tim  is  to  buy  a  given  number  of  rab¬ 
bits  of  a  certified  breed  and  use  them 
as  foundation  breeding  stock.  The  com¬ 
pany  which  sells  these  first  rabbits  to 
him  then  agrees  to  buy  back  all  of  the 
natural  increase  at  a  stated  sum  a 
pound  for  a  term  of  years.  The  original 
cost  sometimes  includes  hutches  and 
feed  for  a  few  months  to  make  sure 
the  buyer  is  on  the  right  track.  Five 
does  and  one  buck  rabbit  are  usually 
priced  at  about  $150,  a  high  price  for 
four-dollar  rabbits,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hinman,  but  the  buyer’s  qualms 
are  soothed  when  told  that  he  is  “buy¬ 
ing  a  market  and  not  just  animals.” 

The  bounds  of  possibility  must  be 
stretched  to  see  reasonable  returns;  it 
would  take  all  of  the  young,  born  and 
reared  under  the  best  theoretical  con¬ 
ditions,  for  two  and  one-quarter  years 
to  pay  the  purchase  price.  The  breed¬ 
ing  years  of  the  typical  doe,  allowing 
for  losses  and  sterility,  cannot  be  safe¬ 
ly  estimated  beyond  two  and  one-half 
years.  All  feed  costs  after  the  original 
supply  is  exhausted,  labor,  added 
equipment,  overhead,  and  interest 
must  be  earned  by  the  progeny  of  one- 
quarter  year;  or  one  litter,  he  says. 

Editor's  note — For  years  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  has  been  warning  A.  A. 
readers  against  buy -bach  rabbit 
schemes.  We  still  have  to  hear  of  one 
that  teas  a  success. 


The  Old  Home  Work  Scheme 

“What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  La¬ 
fayette  Corporation  of  Montreal,  Canada? 
Sometime  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  them 
saying  that  they  would  pay  50  cents  a 
dozen  for  finished  neckties.  At  first  they 
asked  for  a  $5.00  deposit.  I  did  not  reply 
so  they  sent  a  coupon  which  they  said 
was  good  for  $1.00,  so  I  was  only  to  send 
them  $4.00.  I  did  this  and  did  some  work 
'or  them,  but  when  I  returned  it  was 
unable  to  get  my  pay.” 

A  report  from  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  says  that  this  is  the 


usual  work-at-home  scheme.  Their 
agreement  which  most  women  probab¬ 
ly  do  not  read  says : 

“When  I  finish  up  this  lot  of  ties 
they  become  my  property,  then  I  will 
send  them  to  you  to  be  examined,  and 
you  being  of  the  opinion  that  I  will 
make  a  saleable  article,  will  arrange 
to  supply  me  with  ready  cut  material 
necessary  for  the  making  of  ties,  as 
ordered  by  me,  and  to  pay  me  50c  per 
dozen  finished  ties  plus  postage. 

“As  soon  as  I  start  work  and  you 
have  received  25  dozen  saleable  ties, 
you  will  refund  $2.00  of  the  $5.00  en¬ 
closed  herewith,  and  after  you  have 
received  50  dozen  saleable  ties  you 
will  return  the  other  $3.00.  Also  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  upon  receiving  this  out¬ 
fit  and  after  examining  it,  and  persu¬ 
ing  the  instructions  carefully  I  decide 
I  am  unable  to  do  this  work,  I  will  re¬ 
turn  the  outfit  in  good  condition  within 
ten  days,  and  you  will  refund  my 
deposit.” 

The  old  work  at  home  scheme  seems 
to  be  flourishing  in  these  hard  times. 
So  many  people  are  badly  in  need  of 
money  that  they  would  clutch  at  any 
hope  only  to  find  that  they  have  spent 
one  or  three  or  five  dollars,  which  they 
badly  needed,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
getting  it  back. — 


One  Way  to  Stop  Puzzle  Contests 

“I  am  not  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
and  I  don’t  think  such  ads  ever  appear 
in  your  good  paper,  but  I  thought  maybe 
you  could  tell  me  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  stop  such  advertising  as  these 
picture  puzzle  contests? 

Our  subscriber  is  right  that  picture 
puzzle  contests  never  appear  In  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  There  is  a  move  on 
foot  to  at  least  tighten  up  on  the  re¬ 
gulations  under  which  such  contests 
now  appear.  We  hope  that  this  move¬ 
ment  is  successful.  However,  if  the 
public  would  regularly  read  the  A.  A. 
Service  Bureau  and  would  refuse  to 
answer  such  foolish  advertisements,  it 
would  be  the  simplest  way  of  putting 
them  out  of  business'. 


A  Fine  Letter-head 

Recently  we  mentioned  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Reserve,  a  concern  that  has  been 
sending  out  circulars  in  which  they  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  can  get  jobs  for  ap¬ 
plicants  who  will  enclose  $1.00.  The 
letter-head  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Reserve 
is  rather  imposing.  It  says  “affiliated 
with  U.  S.  Cotton  Reserve,  National 
Grain  Reserve,  U.  S.  Industrial  Re¬ 
serve,  and  member  of  U.  S.  Financial 
Reserve,  International  Agricultural  Re¬ 
serve  and  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Reserve. 

An  inquiry  to  the  Washington  Better 
Business  Bureau  brings  forth  the  in¬ 
teresting  information  that  they  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  who  had  never  heard  of  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Reserve,  the  U.  S.  Cotton  Re¬ 
serve  or  any  of  the  other  reserves 
whose  names  are  listed  on  the  letter¬ 
head  of  the  company. 

Up  to  date  we  have  heard  of  no  one 
who  has  secured  a  position  or  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  dollar  they  sent. — 


No  Reply 

“I  enclose  invoice  of  eggs  that  I  ship¬ 
ped  to  Edwin  F.  T.  Jones,  85  Highland 
Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  I  received  pay 
for  previous  shipments  promptly,  but  had 
no  reply  to  three  letters  which  I  wrote 
on  this  particular  shipment.” 

We  have  had  no  reply  to  our  letters 
to  Mr.  Jones.  We  wonder  if  this  is  an 
instance  of  the  old  game  of  offering 
more  than  the  market  justifies  and 
then  not  paying  for  one  or  more  ship¬ 
ments.  This  buyer  is  not  listed  in  our 
market  credit  guide. — I 


More  than  half  of  the  three  billion 
pounds  of  tin  plate  used  annually  in 
the  United  States  is  used  by  the  can¬ 
ning  industry. 


THE  RIGHT 


A  FISHH 


Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  RIGHT  tool 
for  driving  your  car 


SOME  fish  are  caught 
on  bent  pins.  Most 
anglers  consider  the  pen¬ 
nies  spent  for  fishhooks  a  wise 
investment. 

You  can  run  your  car  on  reg¬ 
ular  gasoline,  but  it  will  run 
better,  and  more  economically 
in  the  long  run,  if  you  use 
Ethyl  Gasoline. 

Ethyl  is  the  right  and  scien¬ 
tific  tool  for  the  modern  driving 
job.  It  is  goody  tested-quality 
gasoliney>/zhf  Ethyl  fluid.  Inside 
the  engine,  the  Ethyl  fluid  con¬ 
trols  the  power  of  the  gasoline. 
It  prevents  uneven  explosions 
that  cause  harm  ful  knock,  over¬ 
heating,  wear  and  tear  on  the 
engine  and  loss  of  power.  It 
makes  gasoline  deliver  greater 


power  with  a  smoothly 
increasing  pressure  that 
brings  out  the  best  per¬ 


I 


4 


4 


4 


formance  of  any  car. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  makes  such 
an  improvement  in  car  per¬ 
formance  and  engine  efficiency 
that  nearly  every  car  manufac¬ 
turer  now  offers  high  compres¬ 
sion  engines  designed  to  use 
Ethyl.  It  makes  such  an  im¬ 
provement  in  older  cars  that 
already  more  people  buy  Ethyl 
Gasoline  that  any  other  brand 
of  motor  fuel.  And  remember 
that  today  its  price  is  less  than 
the  price  you  paid  for  regular 
gasoline  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
City. 
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IN  YOUR  OWN  HANDS 


E 


GREATER  VALUES 


OR  your  own  protection  SEE  the  quality  and  construction  of  the 
tires  you  buy.  Firestone  Service  Dealers  have  sections  cut  from  Firestone 
Tires — special  brand  mail  order  tires  and  others. 

Take  these  tire  sections  IN  YOUR  OWN  HANDS — examine  them— 

compare  the  Gum-Dipped  body — the  thickness 
of  the  tire  and  above  all  the  patented  construc¬ 
tion  givingTwo  Extra  Cord  Plies  Under  theTread. 

You  Get  These  Extra  Values  at  No  Addi¬ 
tional  Cost — 

Gum-Dipped  Cords — 

Strong,  tough,  sinewy  cord  body  which  as¬ 
sures  long  tire  life.  A  patented  Firestone  feature. 

Two  Extra  Cord  Plies  Under  the  Tread — 

Increase  tire  strength  and  give  greater  pro¬ 
tection  against  punctures  and  blowouts. 

Non-Skid  Tread — 

Scientifically  designed  Non-Skid  gives  greater 

traction  and  safe,  quiet,  slow  wear. 

Make  your  own  comparisons — you  alone 
he  the  judge  of  the  Extra  Values  you  get  in 
Firestone  Tires  —  at  prices  no  higher  than 
special  brand  lines. 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  in  your 
community  today. 


FIRESTONE  do  not  manufacture  tires  under 
special  brand  names  for  mail  order  houses  and 
others  to  distribute  —  Special  brand  tires  are  made 
without  the  manufacturer’s  name.  They  are  sold 
without  his  guarantee  or  responsibility  for  service. 


"THE  TIRE  THAT  TAUGHT 
THRIFT  TO  MILLIONS" 


EACH 

WHEN 

BOUGHT 

IN 

PAIRS 


COMPARE  CONSTRUCTION,  QUALITY  and  PRICE 


Make 
of  Car 


Ford \ 

Chevrolet  / 
Chevrolet.. 

Ford.— _ 

Ford _ 1 

Chevrolet  1 

Whippet.,  f 

Plym’th-J 

Erskine.... 

Plym’th .. 

Chandler 

DeSoto.— 

Dodge _ 

Durant _ 

Gr.  Paige 
Pontiac— 
Roosevelt 
Willys-K. 

Essex _ \ 

Nash _ J 

Essex _ 

Nash . . 

Olds’bile 

Buick  M. 
Chevrolet 
Olds’bile 


Tire 

Size 


4.40-21 

4.50- 20 

4.50- 21 

4.75- 19 

4.75- 20 


5.00-19 

5.00-20 

5.00-21 

5.25-18 


Firestone 

Firestone 

Firestone 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Oldfield 

Make 

Tire 

Oldfield 

Oldfield 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Cash  Price 

Cash  Price 

of  Car 

Size 

Cash  Price 

Cash  Price 

Each 

Per  Pair 

Each 

Per  Pair 

$4.79 

$9-30 

5.25-21 

$8.15 

$15.82 

5.35 

5.43 

10.38 

10.54 

Stu’b’k’r  1 
Auburn...  1 
Jordan  ....  I 

Reo . . J 

5.50-18 

8.35 

16.20 

6.33 

12.32 

Stu’b’k’r 

Gardner.. 

Marmon.. 

5.50-19 

8.48 

16.46 

6.43 

12.48 

Oakland- 
Peerless  ..J 

■■ 

Chrvsler.l 
Stu’b’k’r  [ 

6.00-18 

10.65 

20.66 

Viking . J 

H.D. 

6.65 

12.90 

Stu’b’k’r  1 
Franklin  1 
Hudson.  ..  ( 

6.00-19 

10.85 

21.04 

Hup’bile..J 

H.D. 

6.75 

13.10 

La  Salle  ..  1 
Packard ..  / 

6.00-20 

10.95 

21.24 

H.D. 

6.98 

13.54 

Pierce' A . 

6.00-21 

11.10 

21.54 

H.D. 

7.53 

14.60 

6.00-22 

H.D. 

11.60 

22.50 

Make 
of  Car 

Tire 

Size 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 

Per  Pair 

Pierce  A . 

Stutz. . 

Cadillac  ..1 
Lincoln—  \ 
Packard  -  J 

6.50- 19 

H.D. 

6.50- 20 
H.D. 

7.00-20 

H.D. 

$12.30 

12.65 

14.65 

$23.86 

24.54 

28.42 

TRUCK  and  BUS  TIRES 

Tire  Size 

Firestone 

0  dfield  Type 
Cash  Price 
Each 

Firestone 
Oldfield  Type 
Cash  Price* 

Per  Pair 

30x5  H.D. . 

32x6  H.D. . 

34x7  H.D - 

36x8  H.D. . 

6.00-20  H.D. 

6.50- 20  H.D. 

7.50- 20  H.D. 
9.00-20  H.D. 
9.75-20  H.D. 

$15.45 

26.50 
36.40 

51.65 

14.50 
16.30 
26.45 

46.50 

61.65 

$29.96 

51.00 

70.60 

100.20 

28.14 

31.62 

51.60 

90.40 

120.00 

listen  to  the  "VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE”  Cvenj  ^Monday  cHlcjht  Over  CM.  35.  0.  cM.ation.w3e  cMetwork 


firestone 

TIRES  •  TUBES  •  BATTERIES  •  BRAKE  LINING  •  SPARK  PLUGS  •  RIMS  •  ACCESSORIES 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  in  Your  Community  ...  He  Will  Save  You  Money  and  Serve  You  Better 
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Lorenzo  Dow — A  Preacher  of  Other  Days 

An  Eccentric  Character  Who  Was  Widely  Known  a  Century  Ago 


THE  names  of  men  go  down  in  history 
across  the  generations  for  many  and 
diverse  reasons.  Some  of  them  are  re¬ 
membered  for  their  talents.  Some  of 
them  live  on  because  of  their  virtue,  and 
there  are  saints  whose  names  are  still  bless¬ 
ed  and  fragrant  after  a  thousand  years. 
Others — and  these  are  not  a  few— are  re¬ 
membered  because  of 
their  wickedness  and 
thus  Captain  Kidd 
and  the  Borgias  are 
enrolled  among  the 
immortals.  Still 
others  achieve  a 
rather  enduring  fame, 
not  because  they  are 
so  wise  or  so  good 
nor  even  because  they 
are  so  vile,  but  mere¬ 
ly  by  virtue  of  being 
,  ,  ,,  so  strange  or  eccen- 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  ^  Qr  different  frQm 

other  men.  To  this  latter  class  belongs  the 
hero  of  this  brief  tale. 

Many — now  very  many — years  ago  an 
Ohio  farmer  tells  how  one  day  there  came 
to  his  door  a  strange  figure  of  a  man — a 
man  with  burning  eyes  and  a  great  flowing 
beard  and  with  long  hair  that  hung  over 
his  shoulders,  and  in 
,  the  name  of  the  Lord 
asked  for  a  piece  of 
bread.  He  received  it 
with  thanks,  went  to 
a  running  stream 
hard  by,  sang  a  hymn, 
knelt  in  prayer,  then 
moistened  his  bread, 
ate  it,  and  passed  on 
as  mysteriously  as  he 
had  come.  The  man 
was  Lorenzo  Dow, 
visionary  zealot, 
world  wanderer,  and 
itinerant  preach¬ 
er.  Let  me  say  un¬ 
mistakably  that  he  is 
no  legendary  figure 
of  the  imagination. 

Quite  the  contrary,  he 
is  as  real  and  authen¬ 
tic  as,  say,  George 
Washington.  A  little 
more  than  a  century 
Jc  ago  he  was  in  the 
X/  heyday  of  his  years  Lorenzo 
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Sy  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

and  his  travels,  and  his  fame  covered  not 
only  all  of  the  then  United  States  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  Europe  as  well.  Doubtless  many 
far  greater  men  have  less,  much  less,  of 
written  memorial.  Lor  himself  he  left  vol¬ 
uminous  journals,  an*  autobiography,,  and 
various  controversial  writings  on  religious 
and  theological  topics.  Other  men  have  writ¬ 
ten  concerning  him  in  both  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  so  that  we  really  have  considerable 
data  regarding  this  strange  Ambassador  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  was  born  at  Cov¬ 
entry,  Connecticut,  in  1777,  and  fifty-six 
years  later  his  pilgrimage  came  to  an  end  at 
Georgetown,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
achieved  notoriety  rather  than  fame  and  he 
is  remembered  chiefly  because  of  his  wild 
eccentricities  which  won  for  him  the  name 
of  “Crazy  Dow.” 

He  was  born  in  an  age  and  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  above  almost  any  other  were 
given  to  vain  and  grievous  meditations  on 
religious  themes,  and  he  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
perienced  more  than  his  fair  share  of  such 
questionings. 

in  his  autobiography  he  relates  how  in 
earliest  youth,  even  before  he  was  four 
years  old,  he  was  greatly  troubled  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  life  and 
the  salvation  of  his 
own  individual  soul 
and  these  troubles 
went  with  him 
through  his  youth  ; 
but  later  he  came 
through  to  what  he 
says  was  perfect 
peace  and  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  with  Lor¬ 
enzo  everything  was 
well.  When  he  was 
eighteen  he  began  to 
preach  and  for  a  brief 
time  was,  if  not  a 
fully  ordained  minis¬ 
ter,  at  least  a  local 
preacher  and  ap¬ 
proved  licentiate  of 
the  Methodist 
Church.  More  and 
more,  however,  with 
the  years  his  growing- 
eccentricities  put  1pm 
outside  the  pale  of  all 
Dow  orderly  religious  sects 


Peggy  Dow 

and  more  formal  pulpits  were  closed  against 
him.  On  the  whole  he  was  a  wild  sort  of  a 
prophet,  lifting  up  his  voice  in  wood  or 
field  or  village  square,  rather  than  in  any 
formal  sanctuary. 

Always  he  claimed  to  be  guided  by 
visions  and  dreams.  But  in  any  case  he  was 
almost  the  greatest  of  travelers.  Early  in 
his  ministry,  when  he  was  hardly  more  than 
twenty-two,  he  went  to  Europe,  sailing  from 
Quebec  to  Dublin  with  the  purpose  of 
preaching  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  in 
Ireland.  Indeed  he  made  three  trips  to 
Europe  in  the  days  when  the  long  voyage 
was  in  itself  something  of  an  adventure. 
Once  his  wandering  took  him  to  the  West 
Indies  and  several  times  to  Canada.  But 
the  United  States  was  the  great  theater  of 
his  operations.  In  1805  he  wrote  that  he  had 
preached  in  every  one  of  the  seventeen 
states  which  at  that  time  made  up  the 
Union. 'His  journeying  and  activities  were 
prodigious.  He  was  accustomed  to  preach 
from  eight  to  fifteen  sermons  a  week.  He 
writes  in  his  dairy  that  in  the  space  of 
twenty-two  days  he  travelled  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  preached  seventy-six 
( Continued  on  Page  2) 


The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  reproduced 
from  the  New  England  Magazine  for  1899. 
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sermons,  visited  many  in  their  homes 
and  spoke  at  a  number  of  class-meet¬ 
ings.  On  another  occasion  he  went  for 
eighty  hours  without  rest,  meanwhile 
making  a  long  journey  and  preaching 
to  many  congregations.  Like  the  Pro¬ 
phet  of  old  he  felt  that  “The  hand  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me.”  He  fully  under¬ 
stood  that  lure  of  dramatic  appear¬ 
ances.  Once  at  the  close  of  a  sermon 
he  vaulted  through  the  window,  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse  and  disappeared  before 
the  bewildered  audience  comprehended 
what  had  happened. 

There  is  another  of  his  characteris¬ 
tics  which  has  attained  wide  credence. 
It  was  frequently  his  custom  at  the 
close  of  his  services  to  announce  future 
appointments  sometimes  as  much  as  a 
year  in  advance.  Meanwhile  he  might 
have  traveled  a  thousand  miles  and 
have  spoken  to  innumerable  congrega¬ 
tions,  but  invariably  when  the  day  and 
hour  came  he  appeared  even  as  he  had 
promised.  All  sorts  of  rostrums  made 
for  him  a  pulpit  and  a  sanctuary.  One 
sermon  of  which  an  account  has  been 
preserved  was  delivered  from  the  top 
of  a  wood  pile  in  a  Connecticut  village. 
Often  a  stump  in  a  forest  clearing 
served  in  the  same  capacity.  Frequent¬ 
ly  he  gathered  his  congregation  beneath 
the  trees  of  the  village  square.  He  was 


accustomed  to  large  audiences — some¬ 
times  it  is  said  as  many  as  four  thou¬ 
sand  people.  Doubtless  most  of  them 
came  from  idle  curiosity  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  hear  such  a  notorious,  not  to 
say,  famous  man.  However,  without 
question  there  were  some  who  came  to 
scoff  and  remained  to  pray.  His  diary 
is  filled  with  accounts  of  hardened  sin¬ 
ners  who  professed  a  new  life. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so 
strange  a  man  would  have  conducted 
his  love  affairs  after  the  conventional 
pattern.  About  1803,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  his  wanderings 
took  him  to  some  town— I  think  in  the 
state  of  New  York — which  in  his  dairy 
he  calls  Western.  There  is  now  no  post 
office  of  that  name  in  the  State,  so  I 
hesitate  to  identify  it  with  any  place, 
although  it  may  well  have  been  West- 
ernville  in  Oneida  County.  At  any  rate 
there  was  here  one — I  judge  a  devout 
man — Samuel  Miller  who  kept  what 
at  that  time  was  called  a  “Methodist 
Tavern.”  Now  this  does  not  mean  a 
house  of  public  entertainment  conduct¬ 
ed  for  profit,  but  rather  he  was  one 
who  maintained  a  sort  of  Prophet’s 
Chamber  where  any  wandering  apostle 
of  Methodism  or  perhaps  any  man  who 
deemed  that  he  had  some  sort  of  mess¬ 
age  might  turn  in  at  will  and  find  a 


warm  welcome  and  free  hospitality. 

Here  Lorenzo  abode  for  a  little  sea¬ 
son  and  found  an  adopted  daughter  of 
the  house,  called  by  the  sprightly  name 
of  Peggy,  who  to  him  seemed  fitted  by 
experience  and  piety  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  traveling  herald  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  He  looked  upon  her  and  found  her 
good  and  within  two  days  proposed, 
at  the  same  time  explaining  first  that 
the  woman  he  married  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  travel  twelve  months  out  of 
every  thirteen  or  three  years  out  of 
every  four.  Then  secondly  he  assured 
her  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  even 
then  upon  him  to  make  a  far  southern 
journey,  but  that  in  a  year  and  a  half 
he  would  return.  Meanwhile  she  was  to 
search  her  heart  and  if  no  other  suitor 
displaced  him  and  she  still  felt  as  she 
did,  then  they  would  take  each  other 
for  better  or  worse. Perhaps  it  was  not 
a  very  lover-like  declaration  but  on  his 
return,  finding  Peggy  still  in  a  recep¬ 
tive  mood  and  his  own  sentiments  un¬ 
changed,  they  were  duly  joined  in  the 
holy  bonds.  There  is  still  in  existence 
what  is  said  to  be  a  likeness  of  Peggy 
Miller.  I  like  to  believe  that  she  was 
a  modest,  demure  and  sweet  maiden, 
loving  and  beloved.  I  think  it  was  a 
happy  marriage,  even  if  he  did  drag 
her  from  place  to  place  and  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country  on  his  interminable 
wanderings.  Such  references  to  her  as 
occur  in  his  journal  may  be  termed 
phrases  of  tenderness.  She  in  her  few 
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extant  letters  addressed  him  as  “My 
Lorenzo.”  She  gave  him  only  one  child, 
a  daughter  born  on  one  of  their  Euro¬ 
pean  trips,  who  died  in  infancy,  doubt¬ 
less  a  victim  to  the  hardships  and  pri¬ 
vations  of  their  itinerant  lives.  Peggy 
was  twenty-four  at  her  marriage  and 
she  lived  only  fifteen  years  thereafter, 
Perhaps  her  husband  felt  himself  a 
broken-hearted  man  when  he  buried 
her  at  Hebron,  Connecticut,  and  set 
above  her  a  stone  with  this  inscription 
“PEGGY  DOW,  WHO  SHARED  THE 
VICISSITUDES  OF  LORENZO  FIF¬ 
TEEN  YEARS  AND  THEN  DIED, 
JAN.,  6,  1820,  AGED  39  YEARS.” 

Grief  Was  Not  For  Long 

In  his  journal  he  says  that  his  grief 
was  almost  too  deep  for  contemplation, 
but  that  his  judgment  dictated  that  he 
ought  again  to  change  his  estate  by 
taking  another  mate,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  in  a  fashion  to  bear  out 
the  wildest  statements  of  his  eccentric- 
ties.  A  generation  ago  on  the  Green  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  men  still  pointed 
out  the  great  elm  tree  beneath  which 
he  did  his  second  courting.  Here  he 
was  addressing  an  audience,  speaking 
with  deepest  anguish  of  his  grief  and 
loss  and  extolling  the  charm  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  beloved.  Then  he  paused  and 
looking  over  his  congregation  said,  “Is 
there  any  woman  here  who  is  willing 
to  take  the  -place  of  my  departed  Peg¬ 
gy?’'  Thereat  up  rose  Lucy  Dolbeare 
1  and  answered  “I  will.”  There  is  an- 
|  other,  possibly  an  improved,  version  of 
.  the  same  story  which  avers  that  when 
!  this  unique  invitation  was  extended, 
two  women  stood  up.  The  orator  paus¬ 
ed,  looked  at  them  both  and  said, 
“ There  seem  to  be  two  who  are  willing. 
However,  I  believe  the  one  nearest  me 
rose  first.  In  any  case  I  will  have  her 
for  my  wife.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
did' wed  the  redoubtable  Lucy  who  is 
described  as  more  than  six  feet  tall 
and  almost  as  broad  as  she  was  high. 
In  addition  to  possessing  such  unusual 
physical  charms  she  is  said  to  have 
been  the  owner  of  considerable  pro¬ 
perty  in  her  own  right. 

So  far  as  we  can  know  this  second 
union  lacked  all  the  qualities  of  ro¬ 
mance  which  went  into  his  first  mar¬ 
riage.  I  judge  that  this  Amazon  was 
of  quite  a  different  mould,  physically, 
and  mentally,  than  the  gentle  Peggy. 
He  does  not  refer  to  her  in  his  auto¬ 
biography  and  it  is  assumed  that  she 
did  not  accompany  him  on  his  further 
journeys.  All  in  all,  she  constitutes  a 
dark,  unsolved  mystery.  She  survived 
him  many  years  and  old  residents  of 
Connecticut  long  remembered  her  as 
a  kindly,  likable  woman,  wearing  per¬ 
haps  a  little  halo  of  pride  because  she 
had  been  the  consort  and  was  the  relict 
of  such  a  famous  or  at  least  notorious 
man. 

A  Marrying  Parson 

Of  course  in  the  case  of  one  so  ec¬ 
centric  and  so  widely  known  there 
have  grown  up  a  great  crop  of  stories, 
many  of  which  are  doubtless  apocry¬ 
phal.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  marrying  parson 
and  many  couples  came  seeking  the 
honor  of  matrimony  with  his  blessing. 
The  following  story  is  not  printed  in 
the  books  but  I  have  it  from  the  lips 
of  a  one-time  Connecticut  woman  who 
lived  in  the  region  where  he  did  many 
of  his  mighty  works  and  where  his 
fame  still  lingers  in  the  folk-tales  of 
the  countryside.  It  chanced  that  on  one 
occasion  a  couple  came  at  a  very  late, 
perhaps  an  unseemly  hour,  demanding 
marriage  at  his  hand.  Rising  from  his 
bed,  he  threw  up  the  second  story 
window  of  the  house  while  the  wedding 
party  arranged  themselves  on  the 
ground  beneath.  “Join  your  right 
hands,”  he  directed,  and  straightway 
then  and  there  in  the  moonlight,  he 
wedded  them  without  bell,  book  or  can¬ 
dle.  Then  feeling  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
strong  upon  him,  or  possibly  a  bit 
peeved  from  having  been  aroused 
from  slumber,  he  proceeded  to  address 
the  groom  thus;”  I  give  thee  this  wo¬ 
man  to  be  thy  lawful  wedded  wife,  to 
have  and  to  hold  till  death  thee  twain 
doth  part.  I  give  her  to  thee  to  be  a 
thorn  in  thy  flesh,  a  limb  of  the  Devil 
to  buffet  thee  all  the  days  of  thy 
this  and  more  in  the  same  vein.  Tradi¬ 
tion  fails  to  relate  whether  or  not 
these  fearful  maledictions  ever  came 
to  pass. 

Lorenzo  Dow  did  not  have  a  long 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Crop  SUCCESS 

or  Eailurel 


The  Seed  in  the  T>rill  B ox  is  the  Answer 


After  you  have  gone  to  the  expense  of 
fitting  the  land — hauling  manure,  plowing, 
discing,  harrowing,  rolling,  picking  and 
drawing  away  stones,  and  applying  fertilizer, 
it  is  poor  judgment  and  poor  economy  to 
gamble  on  the  seed  you  sow.  Whether  or 
not  you  gain  or  lose  on  the  operation  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quality  of  the  seed  you  put 
in  the  drill. 

The  high  standards  of  breeding,  growing, 
selecting,  cleaning,  and  processing  main¬ 
tained  by  G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  enable  you 
to  buy  seed  of  exceptionally  high  crop  value. 
G.  L.  F.  Selected  Seeds  (1)  are  grown  from 
strains  that  are  adapted  to  the  growing  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed;  (2)  are 
remarkably  free  of  weeds;  (3)  are  so  pro¬ 
cessed  that  they  will  produce  a  maximum  of 


quick-growing,  vigorous  sprouts,  (tests  this 
year  show  that  G.  L.  F.  Alfalfas  and  Clovers 
produce  35,000  to  50,000  more  strong  sprouts 
per  quart  than  ordinary  seed);  (4)  have 
proved  their  ability  to  produce  abundant 
crops.  In  a  word,  G.  L.  F.  Seeds  meet  the 
qualifications  of  Superior  Seed. 

This  seed  may  cost  one  or  two  cents  more 
per  quart  but  it’s  worth  more.  Because  of 
the  large  percentage  of  seeds  which  actually 
grow  and  produce  plants  which  survive  in 
the  field,  less  G.L.F.  seed  per  acre  is  re¬ 
quired.  Your  small  seed  investment  will  pay 
large  dividends  again  and  again  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  yields  per  acre. 

See  your  G.  L.  F.  Agent  Buyer  today  to  make 
sure  of  getting  the  kind  and  quantity  you 
want.  Supplies  are  limited. 


7he  G.  LF. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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What  Albany  Did  for  You  This  Year 

New  Laws  Explained  —  Reasons  Why  Some  Bills  Failed 


NOW  that  the  work  of  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  is  completed, 
with  the  final  signing  or  vetoing  of  all  the  bills 
by  Governor  Roosevelt,  we  give  you  here  a 
final  summary  of  the  important  new  rural  laws 
passed,  with  some  comment  upon  the  important 
ones  that  failed.  We  suggest  you  save  this  careful¬ 
ly  for  reference.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  was  not  as  much  farm  legislation  passed  this 
year  as  there  has  been  during  recent  years. 

Helpful  Credit  Laws 

The  most  important  accomplishment  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  Governor  was  the  passage  of  the 
new  farm  credit  laws.  There  are  four  of  these  new 
credit  laws,  all  designed  to  establish  local  credit 
corporations  whereby  eastern  farmers,  cooperating 
with  local  banks,  or  with  their  cooperative  organi¬ 
zations  can  secure  loans  from  the  Federal  Interme¬ 
diate  Credit  Bank.  These  bills  had  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  were 
suggested  to  Governor  Roosevelt  by  the  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission.  They  were  also  supported  by 
farm  organizations,  some  of  whose  leaders  worked 
hard  for  their  passage.  The  Legislature  and  the 
Governor  are  to  be  congratulated  for  this  helpful 
iarm  legislation. 

With  the  recent  failure  of  several  local  banks, 
there  are  some  regions  of  New  York  State  that  have 
no  banking  facilities  at  all  which  are  available  to 
farmers,  and  in  other  regions  the  credit  situation 
makes  it  impossible  for  banks  to  help  farmers  with 
necessary  loans  over  the  crop  season.  Too  much 
credit,  of  course,  does  more  harm  than  good,  but  if 
you  really  heed  credit  to  carry  on  farm  operations, 
and  if  your  business  is  still  solvent,  we  suggest  that 
you  discuss  the  possibility  of  forming  a  local  credit 
association  under  these  new  laws  with  your  local 
banker,  or  write  to  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  or  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  for  further  information. 

A  Better  Farm  Products  Sales  Law 
The  agricultural  markets  law  was  amended  under 


this  new  act  to  protect  farmers  better  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  brokers  and  commission  merchants.  Com¬ 
mission  merchants  are  required  to  take  out  a  license 
and  file  a  bond.  They  are  forbidden  under  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  fine,  from  making  any  fraudulent 
charge  in  respect  to  any  farm  product  or  to  fail  to 
make  an  honest  and  prompt  accounting,  or  to  dump 
or  destroy  without  reasonable  cause  any  farm  pro¬ 
duct.  A  dealer  may  not,  either,  reject  without  rea¬ 
sonable  cause  any  farm  product  for  which  he  has 
contracted  from  the  farm. 

The  new  law  does  not  apply  to  shipments  from 
outside  New  York  State.  Interstate  shipments  are 
covered  by  Federal  law. 

Dairy  Products  Defined  and  Labeled 

This  amends  the  existing  law  defining  the  differ¬ 
ent  dairy  products,  and  was  fully  explained  in  our 
issue  of  March  26th.  The  new  amendment  orders 
that  all  cream  must  be  labeled  “light,”  “medium,” 
or  “heavy,”  light  cream  to  contain  at  least  18  per 
cent  butterfat,  medium  not  less  than  25  per  cent 
butterfat,  and  heavy  cream,  not  less  than  36  per  cent. 

Amends  Law  for  Pasteurizing  Skim  Milk 

This  is  a  new  amendment  requiring  that  skim 
milk,  whey,  or  buttermilk,  sold  to  be  fed  to  stock, 
must  be  uniformly  heated  to  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  143  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  held  at  such 
temperature  for  30  minutes  or  else  to  be  uniformly 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  170  degrees. 

Dairymen  Better  Protected 

Section  253  of  the  agricultural  markets  law  has 
a  new  amendment  increasing  the  requirements  of 
milk  dealers  operating  stations,  manufactories,  or 
plants  relative  to  giving  bonds  for  the  protection  of 
their  patrons.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  are  increased  in  the  enforcement  of 
these  bonds. 

Frozen  Desserts  Law  Better  Regulated 

In  this  new  act,  frozen  desserts  such  as  ice  cream, 
iced  milk,  milk  sherbet,  and  imitation  ice  cream  are 
all  definitely  defined,  and  the  act  requires  further 


^  that  any  manufacturer  of  any  of  these  desserts 
must  apply  for  a  license  each  year  and  must  show 
that  his  manufactured  products  meet  the  State-de¬ 
fined  standards  for  high  quality  pure  food  products. 

Cooperative  Corporations’  Law  Amended 

Cooperative  associations  are  better  protected  by 
this  new  legislation  which  changes  and  improves 
the  cooperative  corporations’  law,  the  legal  founda¬ 
tion  of  these  farmers’  organizations. 

What  “Certified”  Means 

This  act  states  when  the  word  “certified”  may  be 
legally  used  in  connection  with  seeds  or  plants,  and 
gives  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  power  to  de¬ 
fine  the  standards  of  health,  vigor,  purity,  and  type 
for  certified  seeds  and  plants. 

New  Truck  and  Highway  Laws 

All  persons  operating  trucks  will  be  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  law  increasing  registration  fees 
on  this  class  of  vehicles.  There  is  no  increase  on 
light  delivery  trucks  which  weigh  less  than  1,800 
pounds  without  load.  The  fee  on  these  is  $12. 

Beginning  July  1,  1932  and  ending  December  31, 
1933,  the  registration  fees  on  larger  trucks  will  in¬ 
crease  65  per  cent  over  the  old  rates  which  were 
80  cents  for  each  100  pounds  or  fraction  thereof. 
Any  truck  which  is  registered  from  now  until  July 
1,  1932,  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the  increased 
fee  for  the  calendar  year  1932. 

A  law  was  also  passed  limiting  the  length  of 
motor  truck  trains  on  New  York  State  highways. 
This  length  has  been  reduced  from  85  ro  40  feet, 
and  forbids  more  than  one  vehicle  from  being  towed. 
The  length  includes  any  part  of  the  load  projecting 
beyond  the  length  of  the  truck  or  trailer. 

New  School  Laws 

Only  one  bill  of  great  importance  was  passed 
this  year  affecting  the  interests  of  rural  school  tax¬ 
payers.  This  new  law  amends  the  education  law 
changing  the  method  of  payment  of  State  moneys 
( Continued  on  Page  5) 


The  Story  of  Nitrogen 

How  the  Lack  of  This  Element  Affects  Crop  Growth — Where  It  Should  Be  Used 

By  A.  W.  BLAIR 


NITROGEN  is  that  element  which  has  to  do 
especially  with  leaf  and  stem  growth.  An 
abundant  supply  gives  the  plant  that  healthy, 
dark  green  appearance,  which  is  so  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Nitrogen  starvation  is  nearly  always 
evident  very  early,  And  is  much  more  easily  detect¬ 
ed  than  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  starvation. 

With  grain  crops  nitrogen  starvation  is  generally 
indicated  when  the  tips  of  the  blades  gradually  be¬ 
come  brown  and  dry.  Such  plants  are  usually  lighter 
in  color  than  normal  plants.  Nitrogen-starved  corn 
has  a  yellowish,  stunted  appearance  and  makes  slow 
growth;  such  plants  rarely  ever  make  a  good 
healthy  stalk  with  a  well-developed  ear. 

With  a  deficient  supply  of  nitrogen  pota¬ 
toes  stand  up  straight  and  spindling, 
with  small  leaves  and  abnormal  color. 

Vegetable  crops  without  a  good  supply 
of  nitrogen  are  weak  and  make  slow 
growth.  The  leafy  vegetable  crops  will 
tolerate  heavy  applications  of  nitrogen 
without  injury,  and  with  the  right  water 
supply,  will  make  abundant  growth. 

Such  crops  are  cabbage,  lettuce,  celery, 
rhubarb,  collards,  etc.  While  these  crops 
require  heavy  applications  of  nitrogen 
they  take  out  of  the  soil  a  comparatively 
small  amount.  The  explanation  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  excess  of 
available  nitrogen  is  required  to  keep 
the  plant  in  a  vigorous  growing  con¬ 
dition. 

Cabbage  as  purchased,  contains  about 
0.22  per  cent  nitrogen.  This  means  that 
a  ton  would  remove  4.4  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen;  10  tons  would  remove  44  pounds, 
which  could  be  supplied  by  using  300 
pounds  of  nitrogen  of  soda  or  about  215 
pounds  of  sulfate  of  ammonia. 

Asparagus,  beets,  spinach,  and  cauli¬ 
flower  remove  a  little  more  nitrogen 
than  cabbage.  Ten  tons  of  rhubarb  will 
remove  only  about  13  pounds  of  nitro- 
but  much  more  than  this  must  be 
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applied.  Lettuce  and  egg-plant  will  remove  only 
about  3  to  4  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  ton,  but  these 
crops  require  heavy  applications  of  this  element. 

For  quick-growing  vegetable  crops  at  least  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  nitrogen  should  be  in 
the  readily  available  form,  since  the  growing  period 
is  too  short  for  the  plants  to  wait  for  slowly  acting 
materials  to  be  converted  into  available  plant  food. 

Other  crops  there  are  which  may  possibly  be  in¬ 
jured  by  excessive  applications  of  nitrogen.  Toma- 


toe' s  may  be  forced  too  much  to  stem  and  leaf 
growth  at  the  sacrifice  of  bloom  and  set  of  fruit. 
It  is  well  known  that  for  the  successful  growing  of 
sweet  potatoes  nitrogen  must  be  used  sparingly  and 
this  is  true  even  for  sandy  soils.  Usually  2  or  3  per 
cent  is  considered  sufficient  whereas  for  white  pota¬ 
toes  4  or  5  per  cent  is  usually  called  for. 

Corn  is  a  heavy  nitrogen  feeder  and  under  other¬ 
wise  favorable  conditions  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  having  an  over-suply.  A  deficiency  of  this  element 
cuts  the  yield  seriously.  Many  stalks  are  barren  and 
there  are  many  nubbins  where  there  should  be  well 
filled  ears.  Considering  the  nitrogen  removed  by 
grain,  stalks,  and  cobs,  a  60  bushel  crop 
of  corn  will  remove  about  80  to  85 
pounds  of  nitrogen. 

The  potato  crop  also  requires  a  liberal 
application  of  nitrogen.  Sometimes  a 
part  of  this  is  secured  through  a  legume 
green  manure  crop,  but  more  often  po¬ 
tato  growers  use  rye  as  a  green  manure 
and  this  adds  no  new  supply  of  nitrogen. 
It  does,  however,  conserve  much  nitro¬ 
gen  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wind  and  water  erosion,  also 
through  leaching  due  to  winter  rains 
and  melting  snows.  A  300  bushel  crop 
of  potatoes  will  remove  from  the  soil 
about  60  to  65  pounds  of  nitrogen,  but 
it  is  much  safer  to  apply  more  than  the 
actual  amount  required  unless  farm 
manure  has  been  used  or  a  legume  green 
manure  crop  recently  turned  under. 

Most  legume  crops  require  little  or  no 
nitrogen  if  the  soil  is  properly  inoculat¬ 
ed.  However,  beans  and  peas  seem  to  be 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  They  usually 
show  a  good  response  to  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  nitrogen,  though  it  is  probably 
not  necessary  to  apply  as  much  as  would 
be  applied  for  a  non-legume  crop.  Some¬ 
times  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plied  to  clover  or  alfalfa  aids  in  getting 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 


These  two  bunches  of  grass  were  harvested  from  equal  areas  39  days 
after  250  pounds  of  a  nitrogen  carrier  per  acre  had  been  applied  to  one 
plot.  The  plot  receiving  the  fertilizer  yielded  at  the  rate  of  13,915  pounds 
of  green  matter  per  acre  while  the  plot  from  which  the  grass  on  the  left 
came,  which  received  no  fertilizer ,  produced  at  the  rate  of  4,537.5  pounds 
per  acre. 
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Will  You  Write  a  Letter  to  Your 
Milk  Dealer? 

VERY  time  we  directly  or  indirectly  came  in 
contact  with  the  milk  dealers  last  summer,  we 
were  barraged  with  arguments  that  milk 
prices,  both  wholesale  and  retail  and  to  the 
farmer,  were  too  high  and  that  they  must  come 
down.  Well,  you  know  what  happened.  The 
League  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  price  level 
for  all  dairymen  for  months  preceding  the  break, 
but  finally  there  was  apparently  a  general  get- 
together  and  agreement  among  milk  dealers. 
Argument  led  to  action,  and  the  crash  came.  Had 
there  been  a  well-supported  organization  con¬ 
taining  a  majority  of  the  dairymen,  at  least  some 
of  the  reduction  could  have  been  prevented. 

The  object  in  mentioning  these  facts  now  is 
that  the  whispering  campaign  to  reduce  milk 
prices,  both  retail  and  to  the  farmer,  is  on  again. 
We  have  heard  the  same  old  arguments  lately 
several  times  from  dealers.  They  claim  there  is 
too  much  milk,  that  butter  prices  are  low,  that 
there  is  price-cutting,  especially  of  wholesale 
prices  in  the  city,  and  that  a  lower  price  will 
increase  consumption.  Unless  dairymen  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  we  are  certain  to  see  further  ruin¬ 
ous  reductions  very  soon.  If  prices  do  go  lower, 
it  will  take  years  to  get  them  back,  even  if  there 
is  a  shortage  of  milk. 

Now,  there  was  no  concerted  demand  last  year 
by  consumers  for  lower  milk  prices.  There  is  no 
such  demand  now,  and  furthermore,  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  consumption  because  of 
cheaper  prices.  But  you  can  be  very  sure  that 
once  retail  prices  are  down,  consumers  will  re¬ 
sist  bitterly  any  attempt  to  raise  them. 

What  can  dairymen  do  to  prevent  further 
cuts?  You  can  make  an  immediate  and  emphatic 
protest  to  your  buyer.  To  do  this  most  efficiently, 
of  course,  you  need  a  large,  strong  organization, 
but  something  can  be  done  with  just  a  two-cent 
stamp.  One  of  the  strongest  forces  in  the  world 
in  solving  any  problem  is  public  opinion.  Let’s 
let  the  dealer  know  what  the  public  opinion  is 
among  dairymen  on  this  milk  situation.  Let's 
leave  no  doubt  about  it. 

Do  you  care  enough  about  your  business  to 
write  a  letter  to  your  own  milk  dealer?  Make  it 
short,  make  it  emphatic,  state  the  facts  as  you 
see  them.  Show  your  buyer  that  his  success  de¬ 


pends  absolutely  on  your  success  over  any  long 
period  of  time,  and  dairying  is  a  long  business. 
Show  him  that  while  he  may  have  plenty  of  milk 
now,  continued  low  prices  will  surely  be  followed 
by  a  shortage. 

( No  people  can  continue  to  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free,  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  salverv 
in  addition  to  actual  physical  bondage.) 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  milk  organization, 
write  another  letter  to  your  cooperative.  Tell 
your  officers  that  you  are  writing  your  milk  deal¬ 
er  so  that  they  can  work  with  you  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  to  convince  the  dealer  that  he  owes  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  you  as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  and 
that  in  fulfilling  that  obligation  he  is  also  serving 
his  own  best  interests. 

Fifty  thousand  letters  written  within  the  next 
few  davs  to  the  milk  buyers  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  will  do  more  to  maintain  milk  prices 
than  all  the  talking  that  has  been  done  all  winter. 
After  all,  milk  dealers  live  in  the  city.  They  see 
the  hard  times  among  the  people  there.  Many  of 
them  are  sincere  in  believing  that  lower  milk- 
prices  must  come.  Trouble  is  they  do  not  see  your 
side  of  the  situation.  They  do  not  realize  the 
hard  times  that  prevail  upon  the  farm,  for  they 
can  not  keep  in  personal  contact  with  rural 
conditions. 

Write  emphatically  but  courteouslv.  Plead 
with  your  dealer  to  work  with  you  to  keep  the 
dairy  industry  solvent.  Your  letter  can  do  no 
harm.  It  may  do  some  good.  Write  it  now. 


Read  These  Tax  Facts  to  Your  Grange 

N  the  face  of  the  worst  depression  this  country 
has  ever  seen,  American  taxpayers  are  called 
upon  to  pay  the  highest  taxes  in  their  exper¬ 
ience.  The  answer  to  every  citizen’s  cry  for  help 
is  more  taxation  in  nearly  every  governmental 
municipality  from  the  school  district  to  the 
nation.  The  Nczv  York  Sun  sums  the  situation 
up  under  the  title  ‘What  a  spectacle  for  the 
American  taxpayer : 

“Thirty  billions  of  interest-bearing  debt — Fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  local. 

“Expenditures  which  demand  $10,000,000,000 
a  year  in  taxes— Federal,  state,  and  local. 

“Taxes  which  average  $420  a  year  for  every 
American  family,  with  millions  of  families  that 
can  pay  nothing  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  tax  bills  of  the  families  that  can  pay. 

“A  deficit  of  $2,000,000,000  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

“Depression  everywhere.’’ 

But  The  Sun  has  told  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
The  annual  cost  of  government  in  25  years  has 
increased  from  $19.39  per  capita  to  $105.20,  an 
increase  of  443  per  cent! 

To  give  a  personal  example,  our  own  rate  on 
our  little  home  in  the  city  of  Yonkers  is  3.33  per 
cent,  a  higher  rate  than  most  banks  pay  in 
interest. 

Whether  the  taxpayer  lives  in  the  country  or 
the  city,  the  problem  is  the  same,  particularly  if 
he  owns  any  real  estate.  Hundreds  of  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

This  publication  has  seen  this  problem  coming 
for  a  long  time  and  has  pointed  out  regularly  for 
years  the  danger  the  whole  country  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  farmers  face  from  government  extrava¬ 
gance.  At  last,  the  citizens  of  the  whole  nation 
are  becoming  aroused.  We  are  hearing  of  tax 
strikes,  of  crowds  marching  on  to  the  city  halls, 
and  of  the  organization  of  tax  associations 
everywhere. 

Let  this  public  indignation  continue  until  it 
becomes  evident  to  our  Legislators  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  that  they  must  remedy  the  situation. 
But  let  us  be  fair  to  these  officials  by  ourselves 
not  continuing  to  demand  more  and  costly  gov¬ 
ernmental  service.  Let  the  officials  understand 
that  the  only  way  to  balance  these  budgets  is  to 
cut  expenses  and  not  to  increase  taxes.  Let  us,  as 
a  farm  people,  continue  to  demand  that  the  tax 
burden  be  shifted  off  from  real  estate  so  that 
one-third  of  the  property  is  not  paying  two-thirds 
of  the  taxes,  as  at  present.  Let  us  give  consid¬ 


eration,  also,  to  the  billions  of  dollars  of  property 
that  is  now  completely  exempt  from  all  taxation. 
And,  lastly,  let  us  take  up  this  problem  for  study 
in  every  Grange  and  every  farm  organization 
and  get  the  facts,  so  we  will  not  act  unfairly  but 
able  to  demand  a  constructive  program  of  re¬ 
trenchment  which  will  begin  to  remedy  an  intol¬ 
erable  situation. 

Poultry  a  Good  Bet 

HESE  are  not  good  times  to  start  in  the 
poultry  business  without  a  lot  of  experience 
and  cash,  but  if  you  are  already  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  good  advice  to  stick.  Hens  and  pullets 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  are  this  year  five 
per  cent  fewer  than  they  were  last  year.  Receipts 
of  eggs  on  the  market  are  below  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ures,  cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  are  the  low¬ 
est  in'  years,  and  the  indications  are  now  that  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  chicks  is  being 
hatched  this  spring  than  last. 

With  Hocks  properly  grown,  fed,  and  cared 
for  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  with  all  culls  rigor¬ 
ously  eliminated,  there  is  a  good  chance  to  make 
a  profit  from  poultry  next  fall  and  wdnter. 


A  Suggested  Plan  for  Registering 
Cattle  Free  from  Abortion 

“Possibly  I  have  written  you  that  the  next  step 
which  we  have  in  mind  in  respect  to  Bang’s  disease 
is  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  registration  so  that 
there  will  be  an  incentive  to  herd  owners  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  free  their  herds  from  Bang’s 
disease.  This  system  will  probably  not  take  the  form 
of  accreditation  as  in  tuberculosis,  because  in  that 
project  the  steps  leading  to  accreditation  are  taken 
by  men  working  under  the  direction  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  while  in  Bang’s  disease  the  examinations  of 
the  herd  will,  in  most  cases,  be  by  veterinarians  in 
private  practice.  What  we  have  in  mind  will  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Torrens  System  of  Re¬ 
gistration  of  land  titles.  Under  that  system  a  cer¬ 
tain  procedure  is  taken  for  the  examination  of  the 
title  to  the  real  estate  involved  and  a  record  of  the 
title  owner  is  established  in  the  County  Clerk’s 
office.” — Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  ar_d  Markets,  New  York  State. 

THE  above  statement  will  certainly  interest 
all  dairymen.  The  simpler  and  the  cheaper 
any  system  for  registering  dairy  cattle  which 
are  accredited  free  from  contagious  abortion,  the 
better  it  will  be  and  the  more  rapid  the  progress 
in  cleaning  up  the  disease. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  above  is  just  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  as  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  worked  out 
in  the  way  of  a  plan  to  register  cattle  free  from 
this  disease.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  will 
have  suggestions. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AFTER  you  men  read  this  old  timer,  hand 
it  to  your  wife  or  mother,  and  then,  perhaps, 
you  had  better  have  business  out  in  the  barn 
or  in  the  fields  for  a  while. 

The  grizzled  old  beggar  had  chopped  his  quota 
of  stovewood  and  the  kind  lady  had  admitted 
him  to  the  kitchen  for  his  meal.  She  was  an  in¬ 
quisitive  person,  and  while  the  tramp  made  away 
with  all  the  food  placed  before  him,  she  set  up 
an  endless  line  of  questioning,  and  continued 
talking  and  talking  and  talking  until  the  tramp 
was  sure  that  he  had  earned  his  meal,  listening 
to  the  endless  chatter  and  answering  the  good 
lady’s  questions.  v 

“And  what  was  your  occupation  before  you 
fell  into  this  sad  plight,  my  man?”  she  asked. 

“I  was  a  sailor,  mum,”  said  the  bum  between 
mouthfuls. 

“Oh,  a  sailor.  Well,  you  must  have  had  some 
exciting  adventures,  then?” 

“That  I  did,  mum.  Why  once,  mum,  I  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  South  Africa  and 
there  I  came  across  a  tribe  of  wild  women,  who 
had  no  tongues.” 

“Mercy!”  exclaimed  the  inquisitive  woman. 
“Why  how  could  they  talk,  then?” 

“They  couldn’t,  mum,”  replied  the  man,  reach¬ 
ing  for  his  hat  and  the  last  piece  of  bread  on  the 
plate,  “That’s  what  made  them  wild.” 
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What  Would  You  Do  in  His  Place  ? 

Many  Tell  “Ag”  Teacher  to  Hold  His  Job;  Others  Say  “Farm  It’’ 
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WHAT  a  flood  of  advice,  and,  by 
the  way,  most  of  it  good  advice, 
came  to  the  A.  A.  office  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  teacher  of  agriculture  who 
was  debating  whether  to  continue 
teaching  or  to  operate  the  farm  which 
he  bought  five  years  ago.  Just  to  re¬ 
fresh  your  memory,  here  is  his  prob¬ 
lem  as  printed  by  us  in  the  issue  of 
March  26: 

“Five  years  ago  I  bought  a  100-acre 
dairy  and  fruit  farm,  a  river  valley  lo¬ 
cation,  with  a  hillside  for  the  orchard 
one  mile  from  a  large  town.  I  have 
equipped  and  stocked  the  farm,  owe 
nothing  on  anything,  and  have  $2,000 
in  the  bank  from  my  savings  while  vo¬ 
cational  agricultural  teacher.  Now  the 
tenants  I  have  had  on  my  farm  have 
been  unsatisfactory  and  I  must  operate 
the  farm  myself  or  sell  it.  If  health 
and  family  attitudes  are  equal,  is  now 
the  wise  time  to  give  up  my  agricul¬ 
tural  position  at  a  salary  of  $2300  per 
year  and  operate  my  farm?” 

The  majority  of  those  who  wrote  ad¬ 
vised  against  giving  up  a  sure  job  with 
good  pay  for  the  uncertainties  of  farm¬ 
ing  with  farm  prices  as  they  are  now. 
In  order  to  give  both  sides  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  we  are  printing  letters  from 
those  who  advised  the  more  adventure¬ 
some  and  less  certain  job  of  farming 
as  well  as  from  those  who  advised  the 
more  conservative  course  of  sticking 
with  the  job  that  guarantees  a  pay 
check  every  month. 

*  *  * 

Ready  To  Be  Shown 

I  think  the  vocational  agricultural 
teacher  has  a  wonderful  chance  to 
prove  some  of  his  own  theories,  and  if 
he  is  what  the  world  calls  a  good  sport, 
he  will  just  go  ahead  and  run  the  little 
farm.  You  know,  there  are  millions  of 
farmers  just  pining  to  be  shown  how 
to  make  a  success  of  farming  nowa¬ 
days,  even  with  everything  paid  for 
and  $2,000  in  the  bank. 

Go  ahead,  brother,  and  show  us.  We 
are  all  from  Missouri,  as  the  saying 
goes.  But — if  by  any  chance  you  back 
out  and  sign  up  for  that  $2300  for  an¬ 
other  year,  we  won’t  blame  you  a  bit. 
We  would  too!— E.  W.  H. 

*  *  * 

Keep  Both  Job  and  Farm 

Does  that  agricultural  teacher  who 
talks  of  giving  up  a  $2300  job  know 
what  farmers  are  up  against  right 
now? 

My  husband  studied  at  agricultural 
college,  and  is  an  experienced  farmer 
beside.  We  get  good  yields  and  obtain 
better  than  average  prices  for  some  of 
our  produce.  Yet,  the  prices  of  farm 
products  have  fallen  so  low,  and  the 
taxes  and  other  fixed  expenses  are  so 
high,  that  we  are  being  squeezed 
pretty  hard.  All  other  farmers  *we  know 
are  in  the  same  boat,  and  a  few  have 
lost  everything. 

Our  local  cooperative  is  in  a  hole, 
and  we  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
our  market.  Poolers  and  non-poolers 
alike  are  having  trouble  paying  their 
feed  bills,  and  while  the  new  dairy 
marketing  plan  may  succeed,  the  result 
will  not  be  of  immediate  financial 
benefit. 

From  what  we  hear  from  friends 
elsewhere  in  the  State  the  condition 
pictured  above  seems  general.  Who, 
then,  can  honestly  advise  a  man  to 
give  up  a  good  job  and  risk  his  sav¬ 
ings  to  start  farming  now?  If  we  were 
in  that  agricultural  teacher’s  place,  we 
would  thank  our  lucky  stars  for  that 
salary,  and  hang  on  to  it  for  another 
year,  at  least.  We  would  not  sell  the 
farm  because  the  market  for  real  es¬ 
tate  is  so  poor.  If  we  could  not  get  a 
good  tenant  (which  seems  strange  with 
many  really  good  tenants  out  of  jobs) 
we  would  sell  the  cows  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  give  the  farm  a  vacation. 

We  would  try  to  rent  the  house  to 
someone  from  the  nearby  town.  It  is 
surprising  how  the  high  village  rents 
are  driving  people  out  to  unoccupied 
|armhouses.  This  section  has  practical¬ 
ly  no  emPty  farmhouses  now,  where 
there  were  dozens  before  the  de¬ 
pression. 

If  necessary  we  would  hire  a  neigh¬ 


bor  orchardist,  on  shares  or  for  cash, 
to  tend  the  orchard.  Equipment  would 
be  housed  and  locked,  money  from  the 
sale  of  the  cows  invested  in  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  or  put  in  a  savings 
bank.  We  could  pay  the  taxes  and  other 
necessary  expenses  much  easier  out  of 
a  salary  than  out  of  the  profits  (?)  of 
low-priced  farm  products.  We  might 
even  save  a  little  to  add  to  what  we 
have  laid  by. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  we  might 
find  farm  and  financial  conditions  safer, 
and  then  give  up  the  job  without  so 
many  handicaps  to  face  at  the  start 
of  our  farming  career.— Mrs.  H.  B. 

*  *  * 

Same  Ability  on  Farm  Will  Win 

There  seems  no  reason  why  the’  vo¬ 
cational  agricultural  teacher  can’t 
make  a  go  of  it  on  his  fruit  and  dairy 
farm  if  he  uses  the  same  ability  on 
the  farm  that  he  used  in  saving  his 
money.  He  should  succeed  with  honors. 

Not  knowing  anything  about  the  size 
of  his  family,  I  would  say  that  he  has 
used  good  judgment  in  saving  part  of 
his  income.  I  know  several  families  of 
only  man  and  wife,  who  made  $1500 
and  more  and  said  they  couldn’t  save 
a  cent  on  that  salary.  Now  they  live  or 
exist  on  75  cents  a  day  and  *do  not  work 
every  day  at  that. 

If  this  man  and  his  family  are  will¬ 
ing  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 


he  does  on  other  jobs  in  "order  to  get 
anywhere,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  make  at 
least  a  partial  success  of  farming,  and 
he  also  has  a  good,  clean  wholesome, 
and  healthy  living.  He  can  also  get  off 
for  a  half  day  or  whole  day  once  in  a 
while  without  having  to  ask  the  boss. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  from 
his  own  statement,  the  agricultural 
teacher  cannot  save  as  much  at  farm¬ 
ing  as  he  is  able  to  in  his  present 
position.  But  if  he  likes  farming  better 
than  his  present  work,  he  can  get  a 
good  living  and  more  personal  satis¬ 
faction  on  a  farm.  As  for  the  money 
we  can  earn  or  the  comfort  that  we 
can  take  in  earning  it,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  think  of  a  verse  from  one  of  Robert 
W.  Services’  poems: 

“ 1  wanted  th,e  gold  and  I  sought  it, 

I  scrambled  and  worked  like  a  slave; 

Was  it  famine  or  scurvy  I  fought  it, 

And  I  hustled  my  youth  into  a  grave. 

I  wanted  the  gold  and  I  got  it; 

I  came  out  with  a  fortune  last  fall. 

But  life  is  not  what  I  thought  it 

And  somehow  the  gold)  is  not  all.” 

We  can  work  and  slave  and  do  work 
that  is  distasteful  to  ourselves  and  get 
the  gold  or  its  equivalent,  and  never 
enjoy  ourselves  or  life,  and  in  the  end 
we  do  not  take  one  particle  of  it  with 
us.  Or  we  can  take  something  less  in 
the  line  of  money  value  and  get  some¬ 
thing  more  from  life  than  gold  can  buy. 


If  we  are  content  with  our  lot  and  our 
work,  and  in  the  end  feel  that  although 
life  has  not  been  a  financial  success,  it 
has  easily  been  a  success  from  the 
point  of  pleasure  and  living. — H.  H.  E. 
*  *  * 

Not  So  Independent 

A  farmer  is  often  called  the  most  in¬ 
dependent  of  men,  but  he  is  also  very 
dependent.  He  is  dependent  on  the  mar¬ 
kets.  He  raises  a  quantity  of  perishable 
products  which  must  be  disposed  of, 
often  at  a  loss.  He  is  dependent  on  the 
weather.  His  hay  gets  wet  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts.  The  frosts  nip  his  crops. 
He  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  disease  and 
insect  pests.  Such  diseases  as  abortion 
and  tuberculosis  may  make  serious  in¬ 
roads  on  the  herd  that  he  has  been 
years  in  developing. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment 
about  farming.  Fine  herds  of  cattle, 
beautiful  fields  of  grass,  splendid  crops 
of  corn,  all  cost  cash  and  hard  labor. 
Mr.  Teacher  is  now  selling  his  ability 
and  part  of  his  time  for  cash.  If  he 
gives  this  up  and  operates  his  farm 
himself,  he  will  be  selling  his  ability, 
and  probably  more  of  his  time,  and  all 
the  while  will  be  investing  capital  and 
his  pay  will  be  problematical. 

So  my  advice  would  be,  if  you  are 
contented  and  happy,  stick  to  your 
teaching. — F.  C.  J. 


What  Albany  Did  for  You  This  Year 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 


life  and  work  and  save  as  usual,  they 
will  have  a  good  home  as  well  as  a 
happy  one.  They  can  live  with  God  and 
nature,  which  is  the  next  thing  to 
heaven  on  this  earth. — L.  M.  N. 

*  *  * 

Money  Not  Everything 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  have  practic¬ 
ally  always  lived  among  farmers,  and 
know  much  of  their  experiences  and 
troubles  in  making  both  ends  meet.  If 
I  could  have  my  choice  I  would  be  on 
a  farm,  but  the  other  side  of  the  house 
prefers  something  else  besides  a  farm. 

I  have  worked  at  nearly  everything 
except  preaching,  and  consider  that  on 
a  farm  a  man  is  not  working  under  a 
whistle  and  a  boss.  I  know  very  well 
that  there  are  longer  hours  and  much 
heavy,  dirty,  and  unpleasant  work  on 
a  farm,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
attends  to  his  work  and  duties  on  a 
farm  as  thoroughly  and  faithfully  as 


for  central  and  union  school  districts, 
so  that  the  supervisors  no  longer  can 
collect  the  one  per  cent  commission. 
This  law  will  mean  a  direct  saving  of 
many  dollars  to  taxpayers  in  all  such 
districts. 

For  a  Milk  Investigation 

This  is  a  legislative  resolution  ap¬ 
propriating  $50,000  for  a  legislative 
investigation  of  the  whole  milk  market¬ 
ing  situation,  such  investigation  to  be 
conducted  this  summer  and  fall. 

New  Conservation  Legislation 

Sixteen  bills  affecting  .fish  and  game 
were  passed  this  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  have  been  signed  by  the 
Governor.  Of  these  only  a  few  are  of 
interest  to  farmers. 

One  prohibits  all  blind  snatching — 


that  is,  the  taking  of  fish  unseen  by  the 
fisherman.  Another  new  game  law 
amends  the  conservation  law  to  require 
that  traps  set  in  Adirondack  Park  shall 
be  visited  at  least  once  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  same  as  is  required  for 
other  parks  in  the  State. 

Vetoes  of  Interest  to  Farmers 

The  Legislature  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  highway  law  providing 
that  highway  authorities  build  cattle 
under-passes  under  certain  conditions 
on  State  and  county  highways.  This 
bill  was  vetoed. 

Veto  of  Bill  Forbidding  Importation 

of  Cattle  with  Contagious  Abortion 

The  Governor  explained  this  veto  by 
stating  that  he  was  advised  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  that  this  bill,  requiring  each  ani¬ 
mal  imported  into  New  York  State  to 
be  certified  as  having  passed  an  ag¬ 
glutination  test  for  Bang’s  disease, 
was  unnecessary,  and  that,  further¬ 
more,  the  bill  was  so  written  that  it 
would  limit  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  from  controlling 
the  importation  of  cattle  for  diseases 
other  than  abortion. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that 
Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is¬ 
sued  an  order  on  February  20th  of  this 
year  forbidding  the  importation  of  cat¬ 
tle  with  abortion  into  this  State.  This 
order  is  now  in  force,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  full  legislative  authority,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Commissioner  Pyrke,  to 
keep  this  or  other  similar  orders  in 
force,  changing  it  from  time  to  time  to 
make  it  meet  existing  conditions. 
Therefore,  a  new  law  on  the  subject  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  would  re¬ 
strict  the  Department  in  making  neces¬ 
sary  changes  to  meet  changing  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  Commissioner  also  points  out 
that  the  bill  which  the  Governor  veto¬ 
ed,  if  put  into  effect,  because  of  its 
particular  wording  would  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  controlling  bovine  tuberculosis. 
The  Commissioner  said  that  there  are 
75,000  accredited  herds  in  New  York 
State  and  many  additional  herds  in  the 
process  of  accreditation  for  TB.  The 
effect  of  this  new  amendment,  because 
of  its  wording,  would  be  to  withdraw 
authority  for  accreditation  of  herds, 
and  therefore  seriously  hold  up  the 
whole  campaign  for  eradication  of  TB, 
a  situation  which  evidently  was  not 
contemplated  at  all  by  the  good  dairy- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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NOTHER  season  is  at 
hand,  we’ve  got  to  plow 
and  till  our  land  and  raise 
another  crop,  and  long  for 
times  when  markets  don’t  go 
wrong.  We  plant  our  seed  in 
faith  and  hope,  we  study  all 
the  market  dope,  and  hope 
next  fall  the  appetite  of  folks 
will  make  the  prices  right. 
We  fight  the  weather  and  the 
hail  and  all  the  bugs  that 
make  crops  fail,  we  squirt 
around  the  Paris  green  upon 
each  cauliflower  and  bean, 
we  pick  potato  bugs  for 
hours  and  shoo  the  chickens 
ofit  the  flowers.  We  pray  for 
rain,  then  like  as  not  we 
most  git  drownded  on  the 
spot,  the  wonder  is  that  corn 
can  grow,  pursued  by  chinch 
bug  and  by  crow,  of  bugs 
and  pests  there  ain’t  no 
dearth,  they  come  from  ev’ry 
spot  on  earth  and  pester  us 
until  we  wish  that  we  could 
leave  the  farm  and  fish. 

But  we  keep  fightin’  ev’ry 
day,  I  guess  it’s  cause  we’re 
built  that  way,  we  kill  bugs 
on  the  apple  trees  and  con¬ 
quer  ev’ry  plant  disease, 
when  autumn  comes,  from 
out  our  soil  a  crop  has 
grown  to  pay  our  toil,  with  joy  we  gather  that  crop  in  until  it  overflows  the 
bin.  About  that  time  short  sellers  start  a-playin’  mischief  with  our  mart,  the 
price  goes  down  until,  each  fall,  we  wish  we’d  had  no  crop  at  all.  The  more 
we  grow  the  less  we  git,  we  make  no  profit  out  of  it,  we  finish  up  the  year  and 
then  we’re  ready  to  start  in  again  a  little  poorer  than  we  were,  but  even 
that  does  not  deter  us  from  our  course,  and  so  we  toil  and  keep  a  stirrin’  up 
the  soil.  But  still  it’s  lots  of  fun  to  go  and  plant  a  crop  and  watch  it  grow, 
we  don’t  git  rich  with  all  our  strife,  but  we  enjoy  a  farmer’s  life ! 
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NEW  KINDS 
OF  SILOS : 


ECONOMY 

THRIFT 

Genuine  California 
Clear  Heart  Redwood 
10  x  24  —  $123.22. 
Other  sizes  similarly 
low  priced  for  April 
ONLY. 

KOROK 

PERMANTILE 

Insulating  wall  of 
everlasting  tile  with 
no  mortar  joints. 


Plan  your  1932  silo 
NOW.  Save  ALL  of 
this  year’s  corn  crop.  It 
will  pay  for  your  silo.  Craine  offers 
8  types — one  for  every  farm  and  purse. 
The  48-page  Craine  Catalog  compares 
different  types  —  gives  dependable 
guidance — helps  you  pick  the  silo  best 
suited  to  YOUR  farm.  Write  today. 


CRAINE,  Inc. 


71  Wilson  Street 
Norwich ,  N.  Y. 


SMELL  THE 
NAPTHA  IN 
EVERY  BAR 


There’s  naptha  in  F els-N aptha.  Plenty — 
working  with  good  soap  to  bring  you 
extra  help — cleaner,  sweeter  clothes  with  - 
out  hard  rubbing.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-4-23  Phila.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 

PRflFITQ  Assured  with  our  cer- 
*  I  1  O  tided,  strong,  healthy, 

well  rooted,  fresh  dug  plants  at  these 
bargain  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  .Prompt  shipment,  order  direct 
or  write  for  free  catalog. 


PREMIER  . $.25 

Blakemore  . 25 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  . 25 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma  . 25 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt  . 25 

Lunton  or  Gandy  . .25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

Champion  E.  B . 

MASTODON  E.  B . 

RAYNER  BROS.,  BOX  7, 


25 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

>25 

$.70 

$1.75 

$3  50 

$16.25 

.25 

.70 

1.75 

3  00 

13.75 

.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.25 

.75 

2.00 

4.00 

18  00 

.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.30 

.85 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

.35 

.85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

.50 

1.30 

3.75 

7.00 

30.00 

SALISBURY,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fresh  dug, 
N  EW  growth,  prompt  Shipment.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap.  100,  $1;  300,  $2;  500,  $3; 
1000,  $5 ;  I’remier-Gibson-Chesepeak- 
Parsons  Beauty -Stevens  L.  Champion- 
Glenmarv  -  Aroma  —  100,  $1.25;  300. 
$2.50;  500,  $3.50:  1000,  $7;  Mastodon 
( evert) r )  25.  $1:  50.  $1.50:  100  $2.50; 
300.  $6;  500,  $7.50;  1000,  $15.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  plants  in  large  Quantities.  Figure 
each  variety  separate.  RASPBERRY;  Columbian  (purple) 
12  $1;  25,  $1.50;  50.  $2.50;  100,  $4;  Cuthbert  (red) 

Same  price  as  Columbian.  Order  from  this  adv.  Prices  f.o.b. 
Catalog  free.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View.N.Y. 


GUARANTEED  ROSE  BUSMES- 


Regularly  Sell  For  $7.  Choice  of  16  varieties: 
Talisman.  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  etc. 

2  yr.,  field  grown.  Individually  wrapped  and 
tagged. Limited  offer.  Write  for  bargain  catalog  i 
No.  id!  GLENDALE  DSTB.  CO.  (E«L  1921)  M 

7015  Cooper  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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MASTODON 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


Plants  $1.25  per  100;  $8.00  per 
1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


HOWARD  17 


Strawberry  Plants.  Guaranteed  first 


readv  to  set.  100-$ 1 .25 ;  500-$4.50;  l,000-$7.00. 

C.  L.  SARGENT.  EAST  THETFORD,  VERMONT 


STAN  LEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re- 
pl  anting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
Bny  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
Insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  non- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  <hi  on 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed 

SMALL  CAN  (V2  pint) 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed  .vju 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


.  out] 
i  gulch/ 


Ideaibut  what 
i  that  stuff.7 


W 


non  ftnn  Inspected  Pure  William  Belt  and  New 
6UU,UUU  York  Strawberries — the  big  sweet  big  berry 
plants— $5.00-1000.  Allen  Sechrist,  Port  Trexorton.  Pa. 


General  Chemical  Gdmpany 

40  Rector  Street.  NewYork^> 


m3  With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


300 


Cpecial  Offer!!  Besthomevar.  Art  .... 
Strawberry  Plants — 150  Sen;  \  /  'l*  in 
Dunlap,  150  Warfield .  *t,fca»PAIu 

BANGOR  NURSERY.  BANGOR,  MICHIGAN 


Washes  Market  Tomatoes 

J.  C.  Hendrickson,  Keyport,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  New  Jersey,  uses  his 
fruit  washing  machine  for  washing  to¬ 
matoes.  The  practice  is  somewhat  new 
under  New  Jersey  conditions  but  is 
working  out  extremely  well  under  the 
direction  of  this  large  vegetable  grower. 

“I  usually  pick  my  tomatoes  when 
they  show  a  good  color  on  the  blossom 
end,”  says  Mr.  Hendrickson.  “Some  are 
nearly  all  colored,  but  not  as  ripe  as 
they  would  be  if  we  were  picking  for 
the  canning  factory.  The  tomatoes  are 
brought  in  from  the  field  and  gently 
poured  in  the  machine,  just  the  same  as 
apples.  We  use  every  care  possible  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  handling  and 
bruising,  as  tomatoes  will  not  stand  the 
same  rough  treatment  that  some  other 
vegetables  are  subjected  too.”  In  reply 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  washing, 
Mr.  Hendrickson  replies: 

“The  cost  of  washing  is  so  small  that 
it  cannot  be  estimated.  The  only  items 
we  can  charge  up  to  the  tomatoes  j 
would  be  the  current  for  the  electric  j 
motor  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  j 
machinery  which  is  so  small  that  it  is  1 
useless  to  include  it.  We  do  find,  how¬ 
ever,”  continued  this  grower,  “That 
where  we  wash  the  tomatoes,  we  have 
a  much  finer  product  for  the  market. 
The  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  much 
improved  and  the  color  is  brought  out 
much  better  than  with  hand  wiping.” 

Regarding  higher  prices,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
drickson  is  not  so  sure,  although  his 
experience  last  year  justifies  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  washing.  “As  we  washed 
all  of  our  tomatoes,  I  cannot  say  that 
it  increased  the  value  of  our  output  to 
any  extent,  but  I  am  confident  that  it 
helped  to  a  certain  degree. 

“I  do  know,  however,”  continues  this 
New  Jersey  grower,  “that  the  price 
steadily  advanced  in  the  market  as  the 
season  advanced.  This  might  have  been 
due  to  market  conditions  or  it  might 
have  been  caused  by  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  customers  who  wanted  the 
washed  tomatoes  because  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  were  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  to  get  them.”  Mr.  Hendrick¬ 
son  is  planning  to  wash  his  entire  crop 
again  this  coming  season.- — A.  K. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  23,  1932 


How  much 
does  it  cost 
to  own  a  silo? 


STBAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Catalog  free.  H,  H.Benninu,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


The  Story  of  Nitrogen 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

a  good  start  and  in  this  way  enables 
the  crop  to  better  utilize  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air. 

Small  grains  are  moderate  users  of 
nitrogen.  Where  the  rotation  includes 
one  or  more  legume  crops  or  where  the 
crop  follows  heavily  fertilized  crops 
such  as  potatoes  and  vegetables,  com¬ 
mercial  nitrogen  may  not  be  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  top  dressing  with 
a  nitrate  in  the  early  spring  is  often 
very  effective.  At  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  wheat  and  rye  thus  top-dressed  in 
1928  gave  an  increase  of  about  9% 
bushels  per  acre. 

Such  crops  as  sweet  corn  and  vege¬ 
tables  will  often  show  marked  and 
rapid  improvement  when  side  dressed 
with  a  nitrate  or  ammonia  fertilizer 
when  6  weeks  to  2  months  old. 

Practically  all  crops  show  a  much 
quicker  response  to  a  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  to  either  of  the  other  con¬ 
stituents  (phosphorus  and  potash). 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  are  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  and  the  easiest  lost,  should  put 
everv  user  of  commercial  fertilizers  on 
his  guard  to  see  that  he  does  not  use 
this  constituent  where  it  is  not  needed 
and  also  to  see  that  the  crop  is  not 
unduly  checked  in  its  growth  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  deficiency  of  available 
nitrogen.  % 

Editor’s  Note — Producers  of  farm  crops, 
when  they  buy  nitrogen,  do  it  either  by 
purchasing  a  complete  fertilizer  which 
contains  at  least  three  elements,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potash,  or  by  buying  one 
of  several  nitrogen  carriers,  for  example, 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or 
cyanamid,  which  are  ordinarily  used 
either  as  side  dressings  or  top  dressings 
for  crops  that  respond  especially  well  to 
nitrogen  applications. 


Its  original  cost,  plus  upkeep,  di¬ 
vided  by  the  years  of  its  life. 
Thousands  of  Unadilla  owners 
know  their  silos  cost  less,  because 
they  are  made  to  endure.  Every 
feature  of  a  Unadilla  is  designed 
for  long  life.  Every  bit  of  material 
is  the  best  obtainable. 

The  Unadilla  includes  features 
which  for  other  silos  you  must 
buy  or  build  “extra”. 

Today,  the  improved  Unadilla  is 
priced  lower  than  in  many  years. 
Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  and 
our  prices  and  ex¬ 
tra  discount  offer 
for  early  orders. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  b  Unadilla, 
N.Y.  ' 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


There’s  only 


ean 


I  he  new  Burrell  Mouth-Piece  is  a 
single  piece  of  solid  rubber — only  one 
piece  to  clean,  and  nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  A  single-tube  system — easier  to 
milk  with  and  easier  to  clean.  Ask 
any  Burrell  user!  Single  and  double 
units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Cherry-BurrellCorp.  ,27  Albany  St. .Little  Falls.N.Y. 


BUrrell 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distributed,  knowing 
that  they  will  make  good,  producing  repeat  orders, 
we  offer; 

APPLE  TREES,  2  yr.  4-5  ft.  Baldwin.  Cortland.  Df 
licipus,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh  Red  Rome  Beauty, 
Spy,  Wealthy  at  15c. 

PEAR  TREES,  2  years.  Bartlett.  Clapps  Favorite, 
Sheldon,  Seckel,  4-5  ft.  15c.  . 

CHERRY  TREES,  Large  Montmorency,  2  yr.  4-5  ft.  me 

PEACH  TREES.  2-3%  ft.  Carman,  Klberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  South  Haven.  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  VIKING.  New.  red.  early,  heavy  yielder,  excellent 
quality,  disease-resistant  Raspberry,  $1.50. 

Premier  (extra  early)  100  Strawberry  plants,  $l.w. 

Concord  Grapes,  2  yr.  No.  I  —  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae.  2-3  ft.  $1.00. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal.  2-3  ft.  $1.25. 

Irish  juniper,  2-3  ft.  $1.25. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c.  . 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c  Spirea  Van  Houttei,  25c. 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $100. 

These  Bargains  are  GOOD  UNTIL  TUB  23rd  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  > 
more  about  our  products.  Products  that  you  can  plant 
with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES, 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


u  Double  the  dollars 

jVv  at  harvest  with 

«  v”  Ospraymo.  High, 
AV  constant  pressure  guar- 
v'  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
'  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  L°w 
£  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 

wv  large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray 

\'  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-expe 

ti 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  C. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Columbian  Purple:  60c-doz. ;  $2.50-100;  $22.00- 

Kansas  Black:  60c-doz. :  $2.00-100;  $I8.00-HH 

C.  F.  WHEELER.  MANNSVILLE,  N. 


Postpaid. 
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What  Albany  Did  For  You 
This  Year 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

men  friends  of  the  bill  who  urged  its 
passage. 

The  Governor  stated  in  a  memoran¬ 
dum  that  it  was  because  of  these  facts 
that  he  felt  obliged  to  veto  this  bill. 

Veto  of  State  Aid  for  Town  Highways 

The  Legislature  passed  this  year  a 
bill  providing  for  a  program  for  im¬ 
proving  the  dirt  roads,  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  $600,000  toward  carrying  out  this 
program  this  year.  Governor  Roosevelt 
vetoed  this  bill. 

A  bill  sponsored  by  the  Governor 
for  the  same  purpose  of  “pulling  the 
farmer  out  of  the  mud”  was  defeated 
in  the  Legislature  because  of  funda¬ 
mental  differences  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Legislature  on  the  pro¬ 
per  method  of  improving  the  dirt 
roads.  Both  are  agreed  that  helping 
the  dirt  road  farmer  is  one  of  the 
State’s  great  problems.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ference,  perhaps,  is  in  the  method  of 
administration.  The  Legislature  would 
increase  the  State  aid  to  the  towns, 
permitting  the  local  town  officials  to 
spend  the  money  by  the  same  machin¬ 
ery  of  government  that  they  do  now. 
Town  boards  would  be  required  under 
the  Legislative  plan  to  make  local 
town  highway  maps. 

The  Governor  does  not  believe  this  is 
the  efficient  way  to  handle  the  problem, 
and  points  out  rather  emphatically 
that  there  is  great  waste  and  ineffici¬ 
ency  in  having  as  many  sets  of  road 
machinery  and  road  maps  and  as  many 
sets  of  officials  as  there  are  towns  in 
the  State.  He  believes  that  some  of  this 
road  administration  should  be  cen¬ 
tralized  under  the  county  and  State 
control  so  that  the  improvement  of 
roads  in  one  town  would  have  some 
connection  with  the  improvement  in 
other  towns,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
great  sa/ing  and  greater  efficiency  in 
the  purchase  of  road  machinery,  and 
so  that  there  would  not  be  so  many 
officials,  with  all  of  the  consequent  du¬ 
plication. 

In  his  memorandum  vetoing  this 
town  road  bill,  Governor  Roosevelt 
said  in  part  “For  over  two  years  the 
Division  of  Highways  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  have  been  studying  the  best 
method  to  take  the  New  York  State 
farmers  out  of  the  mud.  For  over  a 
year  the  Division  of  Highways  has 
conducted  careful  experiments  in  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  hard-surfaced  roads 
which  could  be  built  at  minimum  cost, 
and  has  evolved  several  types  of  roads 
which  can  be  constructed  for  $5,000  or 
less. 

“On  this  basis  a  very  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  dirt  roads  of  the  State  could 
be  hard-surfaced  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  but  this  whole  plan  neces¬ 
sarily  depends  for  success  on  rather 
definite  State  control  over  the  types 
of  roads  to  be  built.  ...  We  want  no 
‘hit-or-miss’  selection  of  roads  to  be  re¬ 
built,  and  want  to  rebuild  first  the 
roads  which  will  serve  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

“I  asked  the  Legislature  this  year 
to  appropriate  $3,500,000  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  highway  building  fund  in  order 
that  the  program  could  be  immediate¬ 
ly  started.  This  would  have  provided 
700  miles  of  new  and  necessary  farm 
roads  this  year.” 

Giving  the  reasons  why  he  vetoed 
the  town  road  bill  which  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  did  pass,  Governor  Roosevelt  said 
“First,  this  bill  abandons  the  principle 
for  which  I  have  fought  and  which  was 
adopted  in  the  Legislature  in  1930,  of 
pving  the  majority  of  State  assistance 
to  the  poorer  towns.  Under  this  pro¬ 
posed  bill  all  the  towns,  rich  and  poor, 
will  share  indiscriminately. 

“Second,  the  bill  grants  money  to 
localities  without  any  form  of  super¬ 
vision  and  control  by  the  State,  except 
an  occasional  audit  by  the  Comptroller. 
“Third,  it  will  seriously  disorganize 
aid  and  distribution  of  funds  for 
1932,  because  town  and  county  tax 
levies  have  already  been  made. 

‘Fourth,  it  proposes  to  rush  through 
the  preparation  of  new  road  maps, 
again  without  any  definite  plan. 

“Fifth,  every  cow  path  in  the  State 
which  has  ever  been  set  aside  as  a 
town  road  would  be  included  in  the 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Dairymen  Strongly  Endorse 

McCormick-Deering  Milkers 


%ead  These  Tetters : 

“My  McCormick-Deering  Milker  has  saved  me  more  time  and 
labor,  and  made  me  more  money  than  any  piece  of  machinery 
I  ever  owned.” —  Ray  L.  Bunstead,  Laurence,  Mich. 

“I  have  used  four  other  makes  of  milkers  and  find  the 
McCormick-Deering  far  above  the  rest.” — L.  B.  Cake,  Lake- 
port,  Cal. 

“Before  purchasing  the  McCormick-Deering  Milker,  it  was 
necessary  for  three  of  us  to  milk  by  hand.  Now  one  of  us  does 
the  job  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  took  three  of  us.” —  John 
H.  Peterson,  Clarissa,  Minn. 

“The  McCormick-Deering  Milker  saves  me  about  half  the 
labor  of  hand-milking,  production  is  greater,  and  the  machine 
is  easily  kept  clean.” — John  St.  Croix,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

“I  milk  eight  cows  in  thirty  minutes,  a  saving  of  time  of  forty- 
five  minutes  over  the  old  way  by  hand.” —  Ashland  Goodeman, 
Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 

“I  was  a  hand  milker  and  thought  it  was  the  only  way  of  milk¬ 
ing,  but  after  using  the  McCormick-Deering  for  a  week,  my 
sixteen  cows  stepped  up  about  twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day.” — 
G.  H.  Lincoln,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

“I  chose  the  McCormick-Deering  against  two  well-known  com¬ 
petitive  machines,  because  of  its  simplicity,  low  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  sturdy  construction.” —  Milton  Blecker,  Merrill,  la. 

“We  would  not  sell  our  McCormick-Deering  Milker  for  $500.00 
and  milk  our  cows  by  hand.” — W.  E.  Winter,  Dixon,  Mo. 

“Since  installing  a  McCormick-Deering  Milker,  we  eliminated 
three  hand  milkers ;  now  one  man  does  the  milking  in  a  great 
deal  less  time.” —  Batty  Corbett,  Hardin,  Ill. 

“Am  milking  thirty-four  cows  now,  an  increase  of  sixteen  since 
I  bought  the  McCormick-Deering,  which  we  wouldn’t  have 
done  if  we  were  still  milking  by  hand.” — Lee  Pooler,  Fort 
Dodge,  la. 


These  letters  are  like  hundreds  of  others  we 
have  received  from  satisfied  owners  of 
McCormick-Deering  Milkers.  Wherever  the 
McCormick-Deering  is  installed  it  is  saving 
time  and  money,  and  is  making  the  job  of  milk¬ 
ing  an  easy  one.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  to  demonstrate.  Then  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  this  popular  milker  operates. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


McCormick-Deering  Double-Unit  Milker 

McCormick-Deering 

Cream  Separators 


McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separators 
are  used  on  thousands  of  modern  dairy 
farms  where  they  are  making  money  for 
their  owners  by  their  close -skimming 
ability.  The  butterfat  loss  is  only  one 
one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent  with  a 
McCormick-Deering — remarkable  effici¬ 
ency  that  cannot  be  beat.  Ball  bearings 
at  all  high  speed  points  make  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  the  easiest  cream  separator 
to  operate.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  for  a  demonstration.  Six  sizes. 


REDUCE  STRAINS 

|  While  Horse  Works 

Don't  let  lameness  caused  by  strain  or 
sprain  lay  up  your  horse.  Apply  Absorb- 
ine.  Finest  thing  in  world 
for  quick  relief.  Great 
antiseptic,  too!  Healing 
aid  for  cuts,  open  sores, 
galls,  boils.  Won’t  blister 
or  remove  hair — and  horse 
keeps  at  work  during 
treatment.  Economical. 
Little  goes  far.  Large 
bottle.  $2.50.  Any  druggist. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc. ,579  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  BULL  AND  HEIFER  SALE 

At  Ban^ttAvHo?rstead  Wednesday,  April  27. 

Young  bulls  ready  for  service  and  heifer  calves  especial¬ 
ly  suited  for  4-H  clubs.  Best  of  breeding  and  from 
accredited  herds.  Write  for  catalogue.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  R.  E.  Mead,  Secretary,  Hornell.  N.  Y. 


Female  Foxhounds  $5,  $10;  Female  Coonhounds  $10,  $15; 
Jtabbithounds  $10;  Setters  $10.  $15;  Skunks  doz.  $10; 
Airedales  $10.  JOHN  BILECKE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WHITE  MICE 


Raise  White  Mice  £Ltu£orfr£y  purposes- 

LABORATORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7  weeks  old  $2.50 
each.  8  weeks  old,  $2.75  each.  10  weeks  old  $3  each 
Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  ~PIGS -PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  piss  will  be  with  die  shipment.  \ 


Guinea  Pi<x«  — 500  eacl1  UB  according  to  age,  size, 
uuiuca  a  *5°  weight  and  color.  Also  pedigreed  rab¬ 
bits  In  New  Zealand  Whites.  Chinchillas  and  Belgian 
Hares.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect. 
Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 
335  Main  Street.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


SWINE 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
o-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  .healthy  and  rugged  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS. 


42  Black  and  White  Pigs.  38  White  Pigs 
7-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  each.  £“wnh 

plenty  of  straw  to  reach  you  full  of  vigor.  We  will  ship 
what  you  need  C.O.D. 

P.  S. — 6  weeks  old  pigs  $2.50  each. 
BEDFORD  STOCK  FARM.  Bedford.  Mass.  P.O.Box  362 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington  Mass. 

Pigs  topEquauty  Pigs 

*■  YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH  * 

6-7  wks.  old  $2.75  ea.  8-9  wks.  old  $3.00  ea. 
10  wks.  old  $3.25  ea. 

Berkshire  &  O.  X.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


February  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

CO 

£ 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Clat* 

League 

Producer* 

1 

Fluid  Milk  _ 

1.79 

1.69 

2 

Fluid  Cream  ___ 

1.35 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

1.36 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  ______ 

1.56 

• 

3 

Evap.  Cond.  r 

Milk  Powder  ...  - 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.35 

1.15 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations 

on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
*2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 

SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red. 
Mammouth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and 
Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE,  OHIO 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Mountains  Carman  No.  3 

Write  to-day  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

GroSSno  SEED  POTATOES 

RURAL  RUSSETS,  IRISH  COBBLERS. 

Better  than  ever.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSV1LLE,  NEW  YORK 

from  Certified  Seed,  Marglobe, 
tomato  riants  Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore.  J.T.D. 
500-75C,  $1.00-1000.  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  500-51.00.  1000-51.75.  Cabbage  Plants: 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  500-65C,  1000-90C,  5000-$3.75. 
Prompt  Shipment  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


T-m-in  Plante  Tough,  hardy,  field  grown,  eight 
lOulalO  *  IdlUs.  inch  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  se¬ 
lected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Greater 
Baltimore,  Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express  $1.50 
per  1,000  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  ...  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

all  varieties.  $1.00  thousand.  TOMATO  AND  IM¬ 
PROVED  CERTIFIED  PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS 
$1.50  thousand.  PEPPERS  $2.00  thousand. 

Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  Georgia 

PLANT  BARGAIN,  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  onions 
100  tomatoes  50  pepper  plants  for  $1.00  postpaid,  moss 
packed  anv  varieties,  full  count  extra  large  field  grown. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  -  TROUP,  TEXAS 


w  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  tomatoes  100 

|1  onions  50  pepper  plants  ALL  FOR  $1.00 

prepaid,  moss  packed,  any  varieties. 

CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  PONTA,  TEXAS 

Fmclnmof  Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000;  Copenhagen 
rrOSiprOOi  an(j  aB  jjest  varieties.  Tomato,  $1,  1000. 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

sweeter  Onions. 

Postpaid:  200,  50c:  500,  85c;  1,000,  $1.50.  Catalog. 
PORT  MELLINGER,  Dept.  A. A.,  NORTH  LIMA,  Ohio 

SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS 

Recleaned  for  seed,  heavy  and  free  from  fowl  seeds. 
50c  per  bu.  on  cars  Three  Mile  Bay.  Sacks  extra  5c  each 

P.  D.  HAYES,  THREE  MILE  BAY.  NEW  YORK 


cr  J7  n  rnp  W  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
kJE,L,L/  Kiln  Dried.  Germination  95%, 

$2.50  per  bu.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville,  Penna. 

HAY  and  STRAW 

Commission  Merchant.  40  Years  Experience 
Write.  H.  S.  HOTALING,  601  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 


Will  You  Go  With  Us 
to  Alaska? 

Last  year,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  took  a  party  of  A.  A.  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
This  was  so  successful  and  those 
who  went  had  such  an  enjoyable 
time  that  we  are  planning  an¬ 
other  trip  this  summer,  this  time 
to  Alaska. 

We  will  gladly  send  complete 
details,  including  cost  of  the  trip, 
to  any  subscriber  who  will  mail 
us  this  coupon.  This,  of  course, 
puts  you  under  absolutely  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Just  send  in  your  name 
and  address,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
send  us  a  postcard  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist — Alaska  trip. 


American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist — Alaska  trip,  including 
cost  of  trip. 

Name  . 


P.  O. 
State. 


.Co. 


prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

March  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  March. 

Gross  . . . . .  $1,375 

Expenses  . . - . 055 


Net  Pool  ... 
Certificates 

of 

Indebtedness.... . 

1.82 

. 08 

Net  Cash  Price 

to  Farmers . 

.  1.24 

Net  Cash 

Net  Pool 

1931  . - 

. .  $1.74 

$1.84 

1930  . 

_  2.27 

2.37 

1929  . 

.  2.73 

2.83 

1928  — 

..  .  2.38 

2.48 

1927  . .  . 

.  2.50 

2.60 

1926  . 

........ 

_  2.12 

2.22 

The  Sheffield 

Producers  announce  milk 

in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $1.29 

per  hun- 

dred.  ($1.49 

for 

3.5%  milk). 

3% 

3.5% 

1931  . 

.  $1.85 

$2.05 

1930  . 

1929  . 

1928  . 

1927  . . 

1926  . 


2.40 
2.75 
2.33 
2.49 

2.41 


2.60 

2.95 

2.53 

2.69 

2.61 


Butter  Closes  Higher 


CREAMERY  SALTED  April  16,  Apr.  9,  April  18, 
1932  1922  1931 

Higher  than  extra  20'/4-2l  20  -20(4  2514-26 

Extra  (92sc.) _  20  1914  25  - 

84-91  score _  1814- 1944  18(4-19%  23% -24% 

Lower  Grades _ _ _ _  47(4-18  22(4-23 

The  butter  market  staged  a  rally 
just  before  the  close  of  the  week  end¬ 
ing  April  16,  when  buyers  bid  prices 
up  to  20  cents  for  creamery  extras. 
It  was  a  distinct  reversal  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  that  existed  up  to  Friday.  On 
Monday,  April  11,  the  market  was 
steady.  Demand  was  quite  general. 
Buyers  had  been  following  a  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  and  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  their  stocks  had  fallen  to  a  low 
level.  However,  plenty  of  butter  was 
available  and  the  previous  Saturday’s 
price  of  19%  cents  held.  Tuesday’s 
trade  was  not  so  brisk  but  prices  held 
unchanged.  It  was  quite  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  unless  something  unforseen 
happened,  the  trend  would  be  down¬ 
ward.  Wednesday’s  market  turned  as 
expected,  in  spite  of  efforts  early  in 
the  day  to  hold  prices  up  to  those  of 
the  day  previous.  Buyers  were  able  to 
satisfy  their  needs  at  19%  cents  and 
even  at  that  figure  business  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  brag  about. 

Thursday’s  posted  receipts  were 
heavy  and  buyers  continued  to  bear 
down  and  creamery  extras  went  to 
19  cents.  However,  these  fractional  re¬ 
ductions  came  hard  and  no  longer  are 
receivers  the  free  sellers  that  they 
were.  ‘All  realize  that  prices  are  below 
a  level  that  any  operator  thought  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  of  year.  In  fact  it  is 
over  30  years  since  we  have  seen  such 
prices. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  stocks  cleared 
closely.  On  Saturday  morning,  buyers 
were  out  in  full  force  and  before  the 
close  of  the  market,  creamery  extras 
had  been  bid  up  a  full  cent.  It  was  a 
garrison  finish,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
There  were  many  who  opposed  such  a 
sharp  advance,  especially  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  with  heavy  receipts 
expected  during  the  week  ending  the 
23rd.  It  is  our  opinion  we  will  continue 
to  have  a  very  nervous  and  sensitive, 
as  well  as  fluctuating  market.  The 
market  will  do  well  to  hold  the  gain, 
although  from  the  statistical  point  of 
view,  prices  should  be  higher.  The 
money  market  is  holding  hack  specu¬ 
lators. 

On  April  1,  storage  stock  in  the  U.  S. 
totaled  9,034,000  pounds  as  against 
18,010,000  pounds  on  hand  at  the  same 
time  a  year  ago.  From  March  1  to 
April  1,  U.  S.  storage  stocks  of  butter 
were  reduced  6,209,000  pounds,  where¬ 
as  during  the  same  period  last  year  re¬ 
ductions  totaled  12,662,000  pounds  re¬ 
flecting  the  heavy  use  of  current  pro¬ 
duction. 

No  Change  in  Cheese  Mart 

STATE  FLATS 


April  16, 
1932 

12-13(4 

II 

17-19 


Apr.  9,  April  18, 

1932  1931 

12- 1 3(4  14-15(4 

II 

17-19  21-22(4 


been  very  little  buying  interest  in  fresh 
makes.  Held  goods  of  good  snappy 
flavor,  quality  and  color  hold  steady. 

On  April  1,  U.  S.  storage  stocks  to¬ 
taled  36,782,000  pounds,  as  compared 
to  41,836,000  pounds  a  year  ago.  From 
March  1  to  April  1,  storage  stocks  in 
the  U.  S.  reduced  4,930,000  lbs.  whereas 
during  the  same  period  last  year  re¬ 
ductions  amounted  to  6,132,000  pounds. 
On  April  14  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports,  had  in  cold  storage 
9,641,000  lbs.  of  cheese.  On  the  same 
weekday  last  year,  they  reported  10,- 
582,000  lbs. 

Live  Poultry 


FOWLS 

Colored  _ 

Leghorn  _ 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . . 

Leghorn  _ 

BROILERS 

Colored  . . . 

Leghorn 
Old  Roosters  „ 

Capons  . — 

Turkeys  _ 

Ducks,  Nearby 
Geese  . — 


April  16. 
1932 
16-22 
15-19 


10-26 

15-21 

9 

35-38 

20-35 

15-17 

14-15 


Apr.  8,  April  18, 


1932 

19-21 

16-18 


II 

30-35 

25-40 

17 

14-15 


1931 

25- 26 

26- 27 


25-41 

25-35 

14 

35 

30 

22-25 

12 


Fresh  Fancy _ — 

Fresh  Average  — ___ 

Held  Fancy  . . 

Held  Average - 

Up  to  April  16,  no  change  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  cheese  market,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  Re¬ 
ports  and  advices  from  Wisconsin  in¬ 
dicate  an  easier  situation  in  western 
producing  areas.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  sentiment  in  eastern  markets 
will  he  influenced.  Locally  there  has 


As  the  live  poultry  market  came  to 
a  close  on  April  16,  the  situation  was 
somewhat  mixed.  On  Wednesday,  April 
13,  Leghorn  fowls  were  selling  at  20 
cents  and  fat  colored  fowls  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  18  to  22  cents,  and  some  nice 
stock  even  brought  23  cents.  It  was  a 
little  too  much,  however,  and  by  Sat¬ 
urday  the  top  Leghorn  price  was  19 
cents  while  colored  stock  held  up  to 
22  cents.  Fat  fowls  were  expected  to 
do  best  at  the  holiday.  It  looks  like  a 
good  market  for  the  Passover  holiday, 
unless  someone  spoils  it  all  by  dumping 
a  lot  of  unwanted  merchandise. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  the 
broiler  market.  It  is  strictly  a  matter 
of  quality.  In  both  Rocks  and  Reds, 
only  the  “pick  of  the  lot”  are  getting 
the  real  call.  We  have  often  warned 
against  sending  anything  but  the  very 
best  to  these  holiday  markets. 

The  next  Jewish  holiday  is  Last 
Passover,  April  27  and  28.  The  best 
market  day  will  doubtless  he  April  25 
although  there  may  be  some  buying 
on  the  26th.  Fat  fowls,  hen  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese  and  capons  will  be  in 
greatest  demand. 

Egg  Market  Unsettled 

NEARBY  WHITES  April  16,  Apr.  9,  April  18, 
Best  open  market  1932  1932  1931 

offerings  46  lb .  19  -22  18  -20(4  22(4-24 

StanBards,  45  lb .  18  -18(4  17  - 1 7(4  21(4-22 

Mediums  . . .  14  -16  15  -16  20  -21 

Lightweights  and 

Undergrades  .  15(4-17  15  -16  19(4 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . r. . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  .  17  -20  17  -19  22  -23'/2 

Standards  .  15(4-16  15(4-15(4  18(4-21(4 

Although  fancy  nearby  white  and 
brown  eggs  are  doing  better,  an  unset¬ 
tled  situation  exists  in  the  egg  market. 
The  approaching  Jewish  holiday — Pass- 
over — is  undoubtedly  helping  the  above 
mentioned  lines.  Fancy  browns  actually 
have  been  short  of  supply  and  they 
registered  a  full  cent  advance  several 
days  ahead  of  fancy  large  whites.  The 
other  classifications  are  far  from  so 
satisfactory  a  position.  Up  to  April  12, 
egg  receipts  have  been  abnormally 
light.  On  April  11,  New  York  City’s  re¬ 
ceipts  were  barely  half  what  they  were 
the  year  previous.  After  that,  however, 
the  movement  of  eggs  into  New  York 
and  Chicago  showed  increasing  volume 
compared  with  the  week  previous  and 
also  showed  a  reduced  shortage  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  figures. 

The  U.  S.  storage  figures  for  April  1 
are  extremely  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking.  On  April  1,  total  storage 
stocks  of  shell  eggs  amounted  to  680,- 
000  cases.  On  April  1  a  year  ago  the 
figure  stood  at  1,893,000  cases.  In 
other  words,  at  the  same  time  last 
year  we  held  in  cold  storage,  1,200,000 
cases  of  eggs  more  than  we  held  this 
April  1.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
spring  flush  is  greatly  delayed. 

The  frozen  egg  market  also  shows 
some  shrinkage,  although  not  as  much 
as  do  shell  eggs.  On  April  1  this  year, 
U.  S.  holdings  were  reported  at  68,- 
870,000  pounds.  On  the  same  date  last 
year,  storage  stocks  totaled  78,051,000 
pounds. 

During  the  month  of  March,  cold 
storage  holdings  of  shell  eggs  increased 
431,000  cases.  During  March  last  year 
cold  storage  holdings  increased  1,485,- 
000  cases. 

In  the  frozen  egg  market,  cold  stor¬ 


age  holdings  increased  846,000  pounds 
during  March  this  year.  During  the 
same  period  last  year,  holdings  of 
frozen  eggs  increased  4,162,000  pounds. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  fresh  eggs, 
are  going  to  be  high  next  fall  and  win¬ 
ter.  Just  how  high,  we  beg  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  saying  (or  guessing — let’s 
be  honest  about  it) .  But  from  the  above 
figures  and  other  government  reports 
on  the  hen  population,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  that  eggs  are  going  to  be 
scarce.  It  looks  as  though  it  is  going 
to  pay  to  put  eggs  away  in  water  glass 
this  spring.  We  hope  we  are  guessing 
conservatively  and  correctly.  Last  min¬ 
ute  reports  and  advices  from  Pacific 
Coast  and  mid-western  packing  plants 
indicate  a  rapid  increase  in  the  lay, 
which  is  undoubtedly  greatly  delayed 
(like  the  weather),  all  of  which  makes 
us  doubtful  of  our  ability  as  a  “seer.” 

Then  listen  to  this:  On  April  15,  the 
ten  cities  making  daily  market  reports 
had  in  cold  storage  warehouses  535,000 
cases  of  eggs.  On  the  same  week  day 
last  year,  the  same  cities  reported 
1,767,000  cases  in  cold  storage.  From 
April  8  to  15,  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
increased  214,000  cases.  During  the 
same  period  last  year,  holdings  increas¬ 
ed  449,000  cases. 

Live  Stock  and  Meats 

CATTLE — Medium  and  good  yearl¬ 
ings  and  fed  steers  met  a  good  demand 
and  steady  to  slightly  higher  prices  for 
week,  with  weight  getting  the  prefer¬ 
ence;  good  1,021-1,360  pounds,  $7.40- 
$7.50;  medium  short  feds,  $5.80-$7; 
cows  steady  to  25c  higher,  mostly 
steady;  bulk  low  cutters  and  cutters, 
$1.10-$2.75;  few  weighty  kinds  up  to 
$4.50;  hulls  mostly  steady,  few  25c 
lower;  cutter  to  medium,  $2.75-$3.75, 
few  $4.  f 

VEALERS — Fairly  active,  strong  to 
$1  higher,  in-between  kinds  up  most; 
bulk  good  to  choice,  $6.75-$8;  mediums, 
$5-$6.50,  including  southerns  at  $6;  cull 
and  common  light  weights,  $2-$4.50. 

HOGS — Steady;  good  to  choice,  140- 
210-pound  hogs,  $4.75-$4.90;  few 
weighty  kinds  down  to  $3.50. 

LAMBS — Opened  steady,  closed 
strong  to  25c  above  last  week’s  final 
sales;  bulk  good  to  choice,  84-92-pound 
New  York  fed  western  lambs,  $8-$8.35; 
good  New  York  State  lambs,  $7-$7.25; 
common,  $5-$6;  medium,  two-year-old 
clipped  wethers,  $3.50-$4. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— 
Fresh  receipts  were  moderate  during 
the  week.  Demand  all  through  was  fair 
and  prices  were  stronger  and  higher. 
Market  closed  steady.  Fresh  receipts 
per  pound:  Choice,  all  weights,  8c-9c, 
a  few  extra  fancy  90-120-pounds  at  a 
premium;  fair  to  good  7c-8c;  small 
50-pound  and  under  5c-6c. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

April  16, 

April  9, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

.58% 

.56% 

Corn.  (May) . — 

.33% 

.33% 

Oats.  (May) - 

.23% 

.23% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2,  Red . 

.73 

.71% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

.50(4 

.49 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.35% 

.35% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . . 

18  50 

18  50 

Spring  Bran  . 

18  50 

17.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

20.50 

19.50 

Standard  Mids  . 

18  50 

17.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

20.50 

20.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

19.00 

17.50 

Red  Dog  . 

19.00 

17.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

17.50 

16  50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

16.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

17.50 

16.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

16.50 

16.00 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

21.00 

20.50 

36%  C  S.  Meal . 

18.50 

18.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

19.50 

19.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.50 

20.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 

30.00 

30.00 

Beet  Pulp  . 

1931 
.83% 
.61 1  2 
.31 


.97 

.78(4 
.40 '4 

24.00 

22.50 

26.50 
21.00 

27.50 

22.50 
23  00 

26.50 
27  on 
27.00 

29.75 

31.75 
30  50 
32  50 
33.59 

32.50 


The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixe. 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  you 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station 

The  grain  market  (futures)  has  been 
fluctuating  over  a  wide  range  of  late 
Government  reports  indicate  a  sharp 
cut  in  the  prospective  yield  unless  ram 
comes  soon.  At  mid-April  the  pne® 
curve  on  futures  was  upward — over  oU 
cents — but  by  Saturday  it  had  sagged 
on  reports  of  expected  rain  in  the  dr\ 
areas.  The  trade  is  watching  the 
weather  more  than  crop  reports.  Pres¬ 
ent  indications  point  to  a  big  cut  m 
the  1932  crop  yield.  It  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  “old  man  weather.” 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  23,  1932 

Farm  News  from  New  York 


Connecticut  Recinds  Order  Affecting  New  York  Dairymen 


On  our  April  9  New  York  news  page, 
we  told  of  an  order  issued  by  Governor 
Cross  of  Connecticut,  prohibiting  the 
shipment  of  milk  from  New  York  State 
into  Connecticut.  We  also  published  a 
letter  sent  by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cross  protesting  against  the  order 
and  pointing  out  that  considerable  milk 
had  been  coming  into  New  York  State 
from  Connecticut  and  other  New  England 
states. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  also  interest¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  situation  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  activities  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Commissioner,  Governor  Cross  has 
rescinded  the  order. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  Governor  Cross  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Buckingham  for  their  fair  at¬ 
titude  when  the  matter  was  called  to 
their  attention,  and  to  congratulate  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  and  Commissioner  Pyrke 
for  their  prompt  action  in  stating  New 
York  State’s  position  in  the  matter. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
order  as  -given  to  us  by  Commissioner 
Pyrke : 

On  March  15th,  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  of 
Connecticut  contemplated  the  withdrawal 
of  permits  for  New  York  State  dairymen 
to  market  their  product  in  Connecticut. 
The  proposed  action  seemed  to  me  to  be 
unsound  and  illogical.  A  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  lies  within  the  borders  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  It  is  an  economic  procedure  for  this 
portion  of  the  metropolitan  district  to 
receive  a  portion  of  its  milk  supply  from 
New  York.  The  Harlem  Valley  is  partly 
in  Connecticut  and  partly  in  New  York. 
There  are  milk  plants  on  both  sides  of 
the  interstate  line,  and  over  a  period  of 
time  there  has  grown  up  a  natural  and 
normal  movement  of  milk  from  one  state 
into  the  other. 

The  unwisdom  appeared  clear  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  an  artificial  barrier 
splitting  the  Harlem  Valley  and  severing 
the  Connecticut  portion  of  'the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  from  the  remainder  of  that 
area;  therefore,  promptly  upon  receiving 
advice  of  the  proposed  action  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  I  wired  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  W.  J.  Warner  as  follows : 
“Strongly  deprecate  barring  from 
Connecticut  milk  produced  in  New 
York.  If  proposal  carried  out,  inevi¬ 
table  result  will  be  demand  for  re¬ 
taliatory  action  in  New  York  against 
Connecticut  milk.” 

Later,  I  had  a  personal  conference  with 
Honorable  S.  McLean  Buckingham,  Com¬ 
missioner  of-  Agriculture  of  Connecticut, 
and  also  communicated  further  with  Com¬ 
missioner  Warner  by  wire  and  letter.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  both  commissioners 
in  a  cooperative  state  of  mind  and  anxi¬ 
ous  to  do  nothing  to  disrupt  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  sister  states  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  The  problem 
facing  Commissioner  Warner  was  one  of 
real  difficulty,  and  I  am  much  gratified 
to  learn  today  that  he  has  been  able  to 
solve  it  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

In  a  letter  prepared  by  me  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Hartford  Times,  I  ventured 
the  following  prophecy : 

“I  have  a  considerable  measure  of 
confidence  that  Connecticut  will  re¬ 
consider  her  proposed  action  and  be¬ 
fore  its  effective  date  will  withdraw 
her  n&tice  of  unwillingness  to  receive 
milk  produced  in  New  York  State 
which  normally  and  properly  finds  an 
outlet  in  Connecticut.” 

The  role  of  a  prophet  is  a  precarious 
one,  but  in  this  instance  appears  to  have 
been  free  from  serious  hazards. — Berne 
A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and,  Markets. 


Farm  Bureau  Federation  Holds 
Credit  Meetings 

Four  bills  were  recently  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  to  permit  banks  and  far¬ 
mers  to  form  cooperative  credit  corpora¬ 
tions  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
credit  facilities  afforded  by  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank.  Prior  to  the 
Governor’s  approval  of  these  measures, 
the  New  York  State  banking  and  corpora¬ 
tion  laws  virtually  excluded  the  Federal 
bank’s  operations  from  this  State. 

In  order  to  acquaint  farmers,  mer¬ 


chants,  and  small  bankers  with  the  new 
opportunities  offered  by  these  laws,  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
with  president  C.  R.  White  presiding, 
held  two  conferences,  the  first  in  Roches¬ 
ter  on  Wednesday,  April  13,  and  the 
second  in  Albany  on  Thursday,  April 
14.  At  each  of  these  conferences,  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  new  facilities  were  explained 
and  it  is  apparent  from  the  interest 
shown  that  a  number  of  the  new  credit 
corporations  will  be  formed  in  various 
parts  of  New  York. 

The  situation  which  these  bills  seek  to 
remedy  is  this :  In  some  sections  of  the 
State  so  many  banks  have  failed  that  the 
average  farmers  may  secure  no  credit 
whatever.  In  all  districts  the  banks,  in 
order  to  keep  in  a  liquid  condition,  have 
been  obliged  to  restrict  credit  considera¬ 
bly.  As  a  result,  planting  and  pruning 
operations  this  spring  have  been  hamper¬ 
ed  and  retarded,  and  purchase  of  seed 
has  been  made  considerably  more  difficult. 
The  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  for  the 
District  embracing  New  York  State, 
which  is  located  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  operating  for  several  years  without 
doing  any  business  in  this  State  because 

there  was  no  law  under  which  it  could 
« 

do  business.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by 
the  Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  which  recommended  the  four 
bills  to  the  Governor.  The  Legislature 
promptly  passed  these  bills  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  signed  them. 

Under  the  new  group  of  laws,  any  bank 
may  form  a  credit  corporation,  or  any 
cooperative  farmers’  organization  or 
group  of  farmers  may  do  the  same,  by 
subscribing  to  a  certain  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  stock.  This  corporation  may  then  ex¬ 
tend  credit  to  an  amount  five  times  its 
capital  stock,  which  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  credit  a  bank  may  extend.  The 
corporations  may  rediscount  their  notes 
at  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank. 

Only  two  of  these  corporations  have 
been  set  up  in  this  State,  one  by  the  G. 
L.  F.  and  the  other  by  the  State  Bank 
of  Williamson  in  Wayne  County.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  setting  up  another.  These 
conferences  were  being  held,  Mr.  White 
said,  to  induce  other  banks  and  other 
farmers’  organizations  and  groups  of 
farmers  to  set  up  similar  corporations. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  were  E.  V.  Underwood,  president 
of  the  G.  L.  F.  Cooperative  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  first  such  corporation  to  be 
formed  in  the  State;  Dr.  W.  I.  Myers  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  was  active  in  supporting  the 
legislation ;  Dr.  Y.  B.  Hart  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture ;  Allen  L.  Gillette, 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  at  Spring- 
field  ;  Lee  Fuller,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Williamson  which  has  already  formed  a 
credit  corporation ;  and  Charles  Boyd, 
vice-president  of  the  First  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Middletown. 

It  was  also  explained  at  the  meeting 
that  machinery  had  been  set  up  in  33 
counties  of  the  State  to  advance  to  far¬ 
mers  direct  loans  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  purchase  of  seed.  These 
loans  are  not  made  through  any  bank 
and  have  no  connection  with  the  credit 
corporation,  but  are  emergency  loans 
made  directly  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  meet  an  extraordinary 
situation.  The  work  in  this  State  is  in 
charge  of  C.  B.  Smith,  agent  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  has  taken 
an  office  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note — We  are  indebted  to  John 
T.  Gibbs ,  secretary  of  the  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Department,  for  the  facts  on 
which  this  story  is  based.  Mr.  Gibbs  at¬ 
tended  the  Albany  meeting  for  us  and 
reported  on  it  in  order  that  all  readers 
of  American  Agriculturist  may  have  the 
facts 


Western  New  York  Notes 

A  prize  of  two  hundred  certified  baby 
chicks  was  won  by  Emory  Waterman, 
Forestville  Future  Farmer,  in  the  State¬ 
wide  contest  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Official  Poultry  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion  for  writing  one  of  the  four  best  es¬ 
says  of  1,000  words  on  the  topic,  “Why 
Official  Poultry  Breeders  Chicks  Are  So 
Profitable.”  Clifford  Cooley,  Glenn  Cro¬ 


well,  Carl  Valvo,  Tom  Yalone,  and  Emory 
Waterman  recently  were  given  a  free 
trip  to  Buffalo  and  various  points  in 
Southern  Ontario  as  a  reward  for  com¬ 
pleting  a  map  in  detail  of  the  farm  area 
around  Forestville. 

The  Silver  Lake  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Association  is  the  name  given 
the  merged  Warsaw  and  Perry  Fairs, 
each  of  the  16  towns  of  the  county  hav¬ 
ing  one  director. 

Only  3  Grange  lecturers  from  Erie 
County  attended  the  short  course  for  lec¬ 
tures  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  They 
were  Mrs.  Minnie  Minnekime,  lecturer  of 
Erie  Pomona  Grange;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Lang,  Hamburg  Grange ;  and  Mrs.  Annie 
Taylor,  Lawtons  Grange. 

It  seemed  that  the  sugar  making 
weather  was  over  and  some  gathered 
their  buckets  and  called  the  season  ended. 
However,  a  winter  snow-storm  at  this 
writing  assures  those  whose  buckets  still 
remain  in  the  woods  of  another  good  run 
of  sap  of  unimpaired  quality  as  there 
has  been  no  weather  sufficiently  warm 
to  start  the  buds.  The  price  hereabouts 
is  $1.50  per  gallon  down. 

The  spring  has  geen  wet  and  backward 
and  little  work  has  been  accomplished. 

In  some  instances  farmers  have  sold 
potatoes  direct  from  cellar  to  truckman 
at  30c  a  bushel  which  is  better  than 
sending  to  market  with  trucking  and 
commission  to  pay. 

White  hennery  eggs  are  bringing  the 
producer  15  to  16c  in  the  Buffalo  Market. 


County  Notes 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Maple  syrup 
and  sugar  have  been  of  good  quality  but 
small  quantity.  Farmers  did  not  tap 
many  trees  when  prices  for  fuel  and  help 
were  high,  and  now  that  prices  are  low 
for  those  necessities,  some  owners  of 
bushes  find  that  since  their  equipment 
was  not  kept  up  in  the  idle  years,  much 
of  it  is  not  in  shape  for  use.  This  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  maple  harvest  until  in  some 
sections  there  is  none. 

It  is  being  predicted  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  that  many  milk  producers  of  this 
County  will  be  warned  that  they  will 
lose  their  market  with  Sheffield  Farms  if 
they  cooperate  in  the  emergency  milk 
committee’s  relief  program.  Sheffield 
Farms  handles  much  of  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty’s  milk.  Local  dairymen  supplying  them 
will  have  an  outlet  for  their  milk  through 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  however,  if  this 
warning  is  given  and  drastic  action  taken 
by  Sheffields.  Experts  predict  even  lower 
prices  due  to  the  competition  between 
organized  and  independent  groups. 

Harold  Aubrey,  Brushton  farmer,  rais¬ 
ed  cabbages  in  his  cellar  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  setting  out  two  hundred 
plants  in  a  pit  about  four  feet  deep  ar¬ 
ranged  for  that  purpose.  Boards  covered 
with  earth  were  over  the  plants  and  air 
was  supplied  by  a  pipe.  A  few  heads 
were  sold  to  a  local  merchant.  Some  of 
the  cabbages  weighed  three  pounds.  All 
were  pure  white,  being  raised  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  leaves  were  tender  and  very 
good. 

Four-H  Clubs  are  starting  their  spring 
meetings  early.  A  few  clubs  met  during 
the  winter  but  most  of  them  are  reorgan¬ 
izing  this  spring.  Bombay  has  a  big  club, 
just  formed. 

Butter  is  21c  to  22c;  best  eggs  15c  to 
17c;  potatoes  20c. 

A  50,000-cord  log  drive  will  take  place 
when  ice  breaks  up  on  Meacham  Lake, 
in  this  County.  This  is  one  of  the  last 
drives  to  take  place  in  the  north  woods. 

Bangor  Grange  No.  967  has  purchased 
26  acres  of  land  near  South  Bangor.  Soil 
is  good  and  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
reforestation.  The  Grange  will  reserve  15 
acres  as  a  Grange  reforestation  plot, 
planting  to  start  this  spring  and  continue 
until  members  of  the  Grange  have  plant¬ 
ed  the  entire  tract.  The  balance,  11  acres, 
is  to  be  divided  into  11  one-acre  plots  and 
sold  to  children  of  Grangers  for  4-H  re¬ 
foresting  projects.  Each  4-H  plot  faces 
the  highway. 

It  is  believed  that  Bangor  Grange  is 
the  first  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  ac¬ 
tively  assist  in  reforesting  in  this  way. 

— M.  R. 

CLINTON  COUNTY— After  the  mild 
winter  we  are  having  a  cold,  backward 
spring.  Most  of  the  dirt  roads  are  impas¬ 
sable  for  cars.  Those  living  on  the  bard 
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12:25 — “When  Seeds  Choose  Their  Own  Grand¬ 
parents,”  Dr.  Charles  Chupp,  Dept,  of 
Plant  Pathology.  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agr. 

TUESDAY— April  26 

12:20 — “The  Riddle  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon,” 
•Tared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

12:30 — “The  Bee’s  Knees  Are  Needed,”  3.  D. 
King,  Manager,  Rensselaer  Co,  (N.  Y. ) 
Farm  Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— April  27 

12:20 — “The  Relationship  Between  Dower  Ani¬ 
mals  and  Public  Health,”  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hagan,  N.  Yt  State  Veterinary  College. 
12:30 — “Plucking  the  Pinfeathers,”  A.  B.  Her¬ 
rick,  Manager,  Rural  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Boston  Edison  Co. 

THURSDAY— April  28 

12:20 — N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets. 

12:30 — "Whatsoever  a  Man  Soweth,”  K.  D. 
Scott,  Manager,  Chenango  Co.  (N.  Y.) 
Farm  Bureau. 

FRIDAY— April  29 

12:35 — “The  Annual  Fuss  and  Muss,”  Miss 
Ann  Summers,  Rural  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Niagara  Hudson  System. 

7:30— WGY  FARM  FORUM. 

“Are  Farmers  Benefitted  by  a  High 
Tariff?  Yes.”  Senator  L.  J.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Republican,  of  Iowa. 
“New  Tools  for  the  New  Age.”  Charles 
M.  Ripley,  General  Electric  Co. 
"Farm  Question  Box,”  Ed.  W.  Mitchell 
Farm  Advisor. 

SATURDAY— April  30 

12:02— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Garden  Planting. 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H  Clubs). 


WGY  Features 

Eastern  Standard  Time 

Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:00);  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:02  and 
3:40)  ;  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:05):  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:10);  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:05);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:05);  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:05);  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:15;  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 
at  12:10);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:35); 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:40);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:30). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:40). 
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roads  do  not  half  appreciate  their  good 
fortune.  Hay  is  $8  per  ton  at  the  barn, 
potatoes  25c  to  35c  per  bushel,  beans  $1.20 
to  $1.50  per  bushel  and  little  demand. 
Eggs  bring  18  to  20c  at  stores.  The  milk 
question  doesn’t  look  very  encouraging 
for  the  coming  summer.— R.  J.  M. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— Having  had  a 
couple  of  days  of  misty  and  rainy 
weather,  the  grass  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  life  again.  Cows  seem  to  be 
moving  at  fair  prices.  Thin  cows  bring 
from  $45  to  $55.  Cows  in  shape  to  produce 
bring  from  $70  to  $100.  Eggs  are  16c  to 
22c  a  dozen.  Feed  remains  about  the 
same.  Daylight  saving  time  goes  into 
effect  on  April  24.  This  is  of  much  dam¬ 
age  to  the  farmers  because  of  hired  help. 
Many  farmers  are  now  having  their  baby 
chicks  delivered.  Lime  is  being  hauled 
and  getting  ready  for  the  oat  ground. 
Delivered,  it  costs  $11  per  ton. — P.  E.  R. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY— Several  auc¬ 
tion  sales  of  farming  tools,  hay,  grain, 
etc.,  are  being  held  this  spring.  A  car¬ 
load  of  TB  cattle  was  recently  shipped 
from  Cambridge  Station.  The  Emergency 
Milk  Committee  is  using  every  effort  to 
induce  unorganized  dairymen  to  unite  in 
one  organization  and  thus  control  their 
own  industry.  Eggs  bring  15  and  18c.  No 
call  for  wool. 


GENESEE  COUNT  Y— A  windstorm 
Saturday  night,  April  2,  did  considerable 
damage  in  the  southern  part  of  Genesee 
and  some  parts  of  Wyoming  County. 
Barns  were  blown  in,  roofs  carried  away, 
and  trees  blown  down.  A  thunder  show¬ 
er  started  between  9  and  10  o’clock.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  was  perfect  quiet,  followed 
by  a  terrific  gale  which  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes.  The  storm  did  no  damage 
through  this  section.  Veal  calves  are  7 
to  8c  a  pound,  dairy  butter  23c,  eggs  15c. 
Truckers  are  buying  potatoes  at  30c  a 
bushel. 


Finds  Adulterated  Maple  Syrup 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  finding  of  adulterated  maple 
syrup  and  pointed  out  that  retailers 
who  sell  adulterated  syrup  are  guilty 
under  the  State  law  even  though  thej' 
may  be  innocent  of  fraudulent  intent. 
In  each  case  the  supposed  name  of  the 
farmer  who  made  it  was  on  the  pack¬ 
age  but  upon  inquiry  it  was  impossible 
to  find  them.  Names  and  addresses  on 
the  containers  were:  J.  Kennedy,  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen,  N.  Y.;  R.  Lawson,  Moravia, 
N.  Y.;  J.  E.  Burk,  R.  D.  4,  Camillus, 
*N.  Y. 
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This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 


WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

SPECIAL  NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


Reds  and 
Leghorns 

Week  of  April  25. .  .15c 
Week  of  May  2 . 14c 


B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Haller  oss  Wyandottes 

16c  18c 

15c  17c 


Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  He  discount  on  orders  for  500;  1c  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 


HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


TAYLOR  WINS  ?  /  at  BATAVIA  (N.Y.  March  1932)  BABY  CHICK  SHOW 

HtrilFiiT  Cf’ATJir  wfcjsir %  %J/ A  Competing  with  all  Leghorns.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  in  ROP 
Ilitritr.o  1  nv  tntrj  &  certified  and  Supervised  sections — 77  entries  from  nine  states 

— Taylor  secured  98%  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Four  Firsts,  One  Second  out  of  six  entries! 

■  Over  25  Years  practical  experience  hatching  and  breeding  for  big  Husky 

QUICK  MATURING  Chicks  *r  educed* 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  000  in  8 
years.  All  males  have  individual  pe.digrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope,  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 
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IMPORTERS  and  BREEDERS  OF  I 


Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery 
Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y. 


1 


BARRON  and  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder  “A” 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  8-15-22-29;  APRIL  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 


Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ...  4.00  $  7.70  $38  $  75 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers . •  5.00  9.50  45  88 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . . .  6.50  12.00  57  110 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


CHICKS,  6c  T 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee.  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Aneonas  II.  Mixed..$7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orps . —  9.00  42.50  85.00 

W.  P.  Ducklings . 17.00  82.50  160.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  O. 


II A IMCC  BABY  chicks 

n/llilLi O  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


Reduced  Prices 


ON  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  BRED 
CHICKS 


From  High  Record  Flocks 

Barron  White  Leghorns  7c,  Barred  and  White  Bocks, 
Reds,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  8c.  Light  assorted  6c.  Heavy  assorted  7c.  Chicks 
sent  C.O.D.  $1.00  books  your  order.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

S.C,  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns -  6.50  30.00  55 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . . 7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  . 4.50  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  . - .  6-00  27.50  50 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  McASisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns....$6.00  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Bocks....  7.00  32.00  60 

S.C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  ...  6.00  27.50  50 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 


C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Penna. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00- 

1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 

$10.00-100.  8  and  10  week  old  Pullets. 
50c  each.  All  chicks  from  2  and  3 
year  old  hens. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm  paCH  boxes’ 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ _  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

BLOOD  -  TESTED 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS  -  WYANDOTTES  - 
ANCONAS  -  M 1NORCAS  -  ORPINGTONS. 

Started  chicks  and  pullets. 

Write  for  free  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

LOW  PRICES 

Earn  extra  profits  with  our  super' 
'ave,!  of  Gig  eggs.  Every  breeder’ 
Jtf-  blood  tested.  Hens  with  records  to 
302  eggs.  10  breeds.  TBRSS&fiT 

SCHWECLER’S  HATCHERY 

204  Northampton  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 


100 


S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A _ _ $  6.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  8.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks,  Grade  A. .  8.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spl.  Matings).  Grade  AA..  10.00 
Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 

Pa.) 


1000 

$50.00 

70.00 

70.00 

90.00 


The  Valley  Hatchery  (FormerlJ,  Richfield. 


Leghorn  Chicks 
300  Egg  Breeding 

also  Reds  &  Brown  Leghorns 

Circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus.N.Y. 


CHICKS :  (0c-i2c — PULLETS :  « 

From  200-291  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Rocks.  Direct  from  Trapnest-Pedigree-Breeding  Farm. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  shipped  C.O.D.  on  Ap¬ 
proval.  Catalog  Explains  all.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY 
&  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  5,  R.2,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


Chicks  -  Started  Chicks  -  Pullets 

From  My  Own  Trapnested,  Bloodtested  Pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Catalog  Free.  Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Breeding  for  Egg  Size 

A  large  number  of  poultrymen  ac¬ 
cept  the  small  egg  or  “Pullet”  egg  as 
something  to  be  expected  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity  during  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  and  then  are  satisfied  as  spring  ap¬ 
proaches  bringing  a  slight  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  majority  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced.  Too  often  such  eggs  are  allowed 
to  pass  a  somewhat  lax  code  of  se¬ 
lection  for  hatching  eggs. 

A  large  percentage  of  small  eggs  ob¬ 
tained  on  most  farms  can  be  material¬ 
ly  reduced  by  (1)  maturing  pullets  to 
full  size  before  laying  starts;  (2)  se¬ 
gregating  standard  sized  eggs  in  incu¬ 
bators  and  toe  punching  chicks  from 
such  eggs  and  (3)  observing  egg  size 
of  individual  female  breeders.  Breeding 
for  greater  egg  size  must  include  an 
observation  of  the  size  characteristics 
of  eggs  laid  by  birds  during  their  first 
three  months  of  laying  if  one  is  to 
realize  the  maximum  economical  gain. 
One  old-time  poultryman  recently  said 
that  he  wanted  a  female  breeder  to  be 
as  heavy  in  her  pullet  year  as  a  hen, 
but  did  not  want  her  to  gain  weight 
during  the  yearling  year.  This  should 
be  a  good  rule  to  follow  for  egg  size 
and  one  should  try  to  eliminate  low 
priced  pullet  eggs  without  obtaining, 
during  the  second  year,  eggs  so  large 
that  they  could  not  he  packed  in  the 
common  straw-board  filler. 

It  may  be  asking  too  much  to  require 
a  pullet  to  produce  a  24  ounce  egg  the 
first  time  she  lays,  hut  we  can  at  least 
require  a  steady  increase  up  to  that 
weight  providing  not  more  than  four 
weeks  is  necessary  to  reach  standard 
size. — C.  D.  Anderson. 


For  Second  Hand  Egg  Gases 

Poultrymen  using  second  hand  cases 
will  find  that  the  placing  of  a  white 
paper  napkin  on  the  egg  flats  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  eggs  from  being  marked  with 
an  oil  ring.  It  appears  that  many  sec¬ 
ond  hand  egg  cases  now  being  used  by 
Eastern  poultrymen  have  come  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  filled  wit  hoil  treated 
eggs.  It  develops  that  these  flats  retain 
some  of  the  oil,  which  in  turn  collects 
dust.  When  the  fresh  eggs  are  placed 
on  these  flats,  the  small  deposit  of  oil 
and  dust  stains  the  egg  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  trade  will  not  pay  top 
price  for  them.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Howard  Hotchkiss,  Master  Master, 
at  the  Vineland  Egg  Auction  salesroom, 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  producers  are  being 
advised  to  use  these  cheap  napkins  as 
a  means  of  overcoming  this  problem. 
A  cent  or  two  invested  in  paper  nap¬ 
kins  usually  results  in  an  increase  of 
50  to  60  cents  per  case  on  eggs,  which 
at  today’s  prices  is  quite  an  item.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  advises  placing  the  napkin 
on  the  flat  before  the  filler  is  put  in 
place.  The  napkin  prevents  the  oil  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  shell  and 
at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  cushion  for 
the  egg  against  sudden  jars  in  trans¬ 
portation. — A.  K. 


Move  to  clean  ground — Pullets  on  . 
range  will  be  benefitted  if  the  brooder 
house  is  moved  occasionally  to  a  clean 
area.  Placing  the  hoppers  on  clean 
ground  is  another  small  chore  which 
will  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  parasites. 

Buttermilk  has  about  the  same  com¬ 
position  as  skimmilk  and  trials  have 
shown  it  to  have  substantially  the 
same  feeding  value  for  pigs. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns .  .$6.00  $27.00  $50 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.50  30.00  55 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS;  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
8c  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


AMERICAN  ANCONAS 

ceptional  Matings — Free  Catalog — Low  Prices. 

AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


PREMIUM  CHICKSKo^S; 

H.  Mix.  $6-100.  Prepaid,  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  or  COD 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pitutown,  N.  J. 


nswifiirci  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns  $6; 
I  Hli  KS  Heavy  Mixed.  $6;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
vuivnu  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


OSS 


^arm 

R.l.  Reds 

LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

■  All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trapnested — Blood-Tested — P  edigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations  now 
for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  we  breed  high 
producing  Reds,  hacked  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro.  Mass. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively- 

3000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  ” 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

,  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white 
,eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  • 
Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 

Spl. feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.free  , 

Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM. 

Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

Ssu.  .mil 


Fairport  “  Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-batched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancredl  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  j/fjn  |T 


chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O. D. .  guaran-  j 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  | 

chicks.  Write  for  foil  colored  Catalog  *nd  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


ill 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  each, 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  each. 

Mixed  chicks  7c  each  $60.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by 

P.P.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (T^c°h held?  ^a"*’ 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS,  REDS.  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS.  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  100(1 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . . $6.00  $27  50  $50.00 

Special  Leghorn — Wyekoff - -  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . -  7.00  32.50  60  00 

Light  mixed . $5-100.  Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

L.  E.  StRAWSER,  Box  30.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CASVR  5cdo  V<i 

Tano.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6  $25  $50 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mix  $6;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


IUALITY  CHICKS 


From  free  range  Heavy 
Laying  Breeders 

arred  Rooks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  100-$6;  Heavy 
tixed  100-$6 ;  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
Frpe  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

incrcd  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . -.$6  $27.50  $50 

C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds... .....  7  32.50  60 

.  Mix.,  $5.00-100;  H.  Mix.,  $6.00.  100%  ve  delivery 
.  A.  STIMEL1NG.  R.D.  A.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


fuirvc  f  n  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $7;  Leghorns 
LnlLRo  L.U.U.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Light  $6; 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free- 
SANDY  KNOI  L  HATCHERY,  Box  26.  McAIisterville  Pa. 


ANT  BRAHMAS  sJ£S  USS  = 

Matings — Low  Prices— Chicks — Eggs— Catalog— Write 

IT  BRAHMA  FARMS,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


IARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  high  producing  imported  stock.  _ 

AVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


'hicks  That  Grow.”  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Cat- 
g.  prices.  Write  now.  Elden  0.  Cooley. Frenchtown.N.i. 

TICKS  5c  Up Barror?  and  Tancred  Strain  Wh 


ite  for  Prices. 


»-  Leg.,  Bd.  Rocks,  Mix.,  100%  Gtd. 
Edgar  E.  Strawser.Box  143,  Richfield, Pa. 


TURKEYS 


ITDYEV  Prr«  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M- 
UuIvli  1  LUllO  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  & 
'h.  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  Z4  prepaid. 

ALTER  BROTHERS,  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 

'ITRYPVC  —Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 
UIVIYEilkj  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
ock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa- 

Vhite  Hnllanrl  POULTS  FOR  SALE.  Disease  free. 
V  nilc  noiiana  w  q  Jj merman, La Fargeville.N.Y. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog- 

ROY  PARDEE. 
lslip,L.I.,New  York 
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FREE  from  B.W.D. 

98  Percent  Livability  Guaranteed 
on  Chicks  up  to  3  Weeks 

Backed  by  21  years  of  continuous  trapnesting 
and  pedigree-breeding. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  the  highest 
Quality  of  specialty-bred  chicks  at  amazingly  low 
prices.  Learn  more  about  this  260-egg  strain. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Route  ll,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

3.00 

5. 50 

10 

47 

90 

2.50 

4.50 

8 

37 

70 

BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) _ $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57  $110 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens)  . .  3.50  6.50  12  57  110 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buv 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37  $70 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) _  3.00  - 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  _  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like  machine 
guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap 
Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . . v _ 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  4.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _ 

White  Wyandottes  * . . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  _ 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  _  4.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . .  4.00  _ 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

....$4.00 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$60  fO 

...  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

...  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

...  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

...  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

...  4.00 

5.00 

25.00 

45.00 

...  4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65.00 

Order  from 


Buy 

Cfiick*4- 


AT  SAVINGS  Strong  Healthy 

— —  Chicks  from  money- 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 
C-M.LONGENECKER  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Special  Mated.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghons . . .  $8.00 

Bred-to-Lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00 

Light  Assorted  $5.00;  Heavy  Assorted  $6.00.  For  less 
“an  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  !4e  per  chick  less  in 
ouo  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  In  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


This  is  My 
14th  Year  Exp. 

Ra^rroH  o  C'  °'  25  5°  K>0 

Tanrrda  ,  .  . $2.50  $4.25  $8  00 

He™redmi®tr5  n  S-  w-  Leghorns ....  2.00  3.25  6.00 

5dU  l?*8  I/^°  les3-  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
PR/i  m  Jre»,  «r5£?  free  ranse  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


White 

Leghorns 

100 

500 

1000 

Barron 

Strain  . 

.  $5.50 

$27.00 

$50 

Barred 

Rocks  . 

.  6.50 

32.00 

60 

R.  1. 

Reds  . 

.  6.50 

32.00 

60 

Heavy 

Mixed  . 

.  5.50 

27.00 

50 

-  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order  now. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD 


MAMMOTH  SINGLE  COMB 
BLACK  MINORCAS 

are  Big  Minorcas — Heavy  Mlnorcas — Hardy  Minorcas — 
Reliable  Minorcas — Have  Egg  Producing  '  ability — ■ 
Breeders  Tested.  Write— 

SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

CHITEfi  ff*om  2-year-old 

JV”  *  ^  ®  BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks . $8.00 — 100 

nOode  Island  Reds . . . . . $8.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers . . . $7.00 — 100 

in.,.  _  Postage  paid,  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  2.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


rHTfVC  Rocks  $7;  Reds  $8;  Leghorns 
and  Heavy  Mix  $6;  Mixed  $5. 
lc  more  in  less  jthan  100  lots. 

y0N6  s  RELIABLE  HATCH ERY, Box  27,Millerstown, Pa. 


ROCKS,  is 


Send  for  Beautiful  Catalog  in  colors  showing 

“Wolf-Certified”Baby  Chick 


Th«  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  “Wolf-Certified”  Chicks.  All  pure  bred  flocks,  finest  blood'* 
strains,  big  egg  producers  and  fast  growers.  Lots  of  vigor  and  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  on  our 
Jtility  and  Quality  grades  only.  Replace  in  7  days  at  one-half  the  regular  price,  next  7  days  at  threo-fourths”- 
the  regular  price.  Order  from  this  Ad  and  $1 .00  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance. 

Weirs  “A”  Standard  Utility  Grade  Wolfs  UAA”  Certified  Utility  Grade 


SO 


so 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  ) 

Bnff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  S 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Bull  Rocks  1 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.25  12.00  58.00  114.00 

For  less  than  50  add  one  cent  Wolfs  “A”  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7.00  ger  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6.00  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  **  GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


$3.50  $6.75  $33.50 

5  ) 

S  j-  4.00  7.75  38.50 


1000 

$65.00 

75.00 


$4.50  $8.00  $39.00  $77.00 
5.50  10.00  49.00  97.00 

7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 


*  *  ATTENTION  CHICK  BUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS — HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS — Dependable  Chicks.  They  Live 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea— They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord.N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  oi'ice  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


SEND  $1.00  PER  HUNDRED  WITH  ORDER. 

_  Pay  postman 

balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our_  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type. 


color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices. 

Leghorns.  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas . . . . 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff . . 

S.  C.  and  It.  C.  Reds . - . — * - 

Buff  Orp. ;  S.  L.  and  Wh.  Wyandottes. 


50  100 

$4.50  $7.90 
5.25  8.90 

5.25  8.90 

5.75  9.90 


500 

$38.00 

43.00 

43.00 

48.00 


H.  Mix.  $7.90  per  100.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE 


1000 

$75.00 

85.00 

85.00 

95.00 

OHIO 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  to  be  delivered  the  week 
)f  April  18-25.  May  2-9  at"  $9.  per 
100,  $25.50  per  300  $42.  per  500,  $80 
per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  gr  write  for  Catalog. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfelter.ville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

WiR  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns .  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.I.  Reds .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Blk.  Giants — Jersey . — .  3.25  6.25  12.00 

Heavy  mixed  broilers _  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

light  mixed  broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . $5.50  $26.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds _ _  6.50  31.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 5.50  26.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  . - . .  5.00  23.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


.  LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS,  6c. 

Brooders  $J.  VICTOR  FREY,  York.  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  'f10^  pel-  Guaf- 

J  J  Free  Literature. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . ....$2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28  00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  2.25  3  75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25  00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  ,  White  Bighorns . . . $6  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  6  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . .  7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  ptrepaid. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


RARY  f’UTpIfC  — Blood  Tested.  Leghorns.  8c; 
unul  Olll VIVO  Rocks.  Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
10c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  12c;  Giants,  Brahmas,  14c 
in  thousand  lots.  Smaller  Quantities  a  trifle  more.  Sent 
collect.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Start¬ 
ed  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.J. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

C 


5' 


S.C.  Eng.  Whites.  Browns,  Anconas . 7c 

Barred  Rocks . 8'/2C;  Assorted  chicks . ...5c 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  No  money  down. 
100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  R.2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Free  catalog. 

$7.  per  100,  $32,50  per  500.  $60  per  1,000. 

C.  M.  Shellenherger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 


f’HIf'K’Q  S.C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00-100, 
VniVlVD  $27.50-500.  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $7-100, 
$32.50-500,  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  14,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  CaD! 


From  selected  and  blood  tested  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S. C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . . $2.00  $3  50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  607,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  ToL  somp 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100; 
$27.50-500;  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100:  $35- 
500:  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100;  $27.50- 
500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100;  $24-500;  $48-1000. 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Reiser’s  Brown  Leghorn  inSSnechicks-Br?ed: 

ers  Tested — Live — Lay — Exceptional  Matings — Catalog. 

F.  REISER,  ....  GRAMPIAN.  PA. 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  State  Fair  Champions.  Heavy 
Layers.  Baby  Chicks.  Inavale  Farm,RD4,WaI!kill,N.Y. 


KERR  CHICKS 
LIVE, 


THRIVE,  GROW 


Special  low  prices  for 
chicks  bred  for  laying 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Utility,  $10  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  and 
R.  I.  REDS 

Utility,  $11  per  100 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Utility,  $13  per  100 

MIXED  CHICKS 

$9  per  100 

Utility  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  2c  more 
per  chick  than  above  prices.  Special 
Matings  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  Sc 
more  per  chick. 

For  lots  of  50,  add  lc  per  chick 
to  prices  stated  above.  For  25,  add 
2c  per  chick.  For  larger  orders — 
deduct  yic  per  chick  from  stated 
prices  for  lots  of  500.  Deduct  lc  per 
chick  for  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid.  En¬ 
close  money  order,  check  or  cash  in 
registered  letter.  Ask  for  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Chick  Book,  FREE. 


Kerr 


Dept.  G 


Chickeries, 

Inc. 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Camden,  N.  J.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


REGAL  DORCAS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

— Tancred — Hollywood.  White  Leghorn  Chicks — Breeders 
Tested — Extraordinary  Quality— Low  Prices— Free  Catl'g. 
REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  -  -  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 

Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


too  LBS. 


^  Dried 
s  Skim 
P-Milk 

_  4* l«U  U  Hi  •*♦••• 

ragR.-T  **44 

Kh»  i  1-i.iu  ii 


in  Farmer-Owned 

Milk  Plants 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 

Name  . 


Address 


My  feed  dealer  is ~ 


308)  12 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Batcer,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

Alan  stops  at  the  MacMillan  trading 
post.  One  of  his  men  discovers  some  furs 
which  directs  suspicion  to  the  father  of 
J.oyce  MacMillan.  Joyce  is  in  love  with 
Alan  who,  through  a  sense  of  duty  is 
engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding. 

Alan  tells  Joyce  his  suspicions  about 
her  father  but  she  does  not  believe  he  is 
guilty. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Barry.  Alan  and  his  men  start 
back  to  the  Post  with  their  wounded 
comrade.  When  Haskell  hears  of  it  he  is 
badly  worried,  realizing  that  Alan’s  ad¬ 
vice  not  to  split  the  party  was  sound. 

*  *  t 

Face  to  face  with  a  quick  and  in¬ 
glorious  exit  from  the  Force,  he  realiz¬ 
ed  how  how  keenly  he  wanted  to  stay 
with  the  Mounted  and  achieve  a  career 
in  it.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be  known 
as  a  “northern  man,”  an  officer  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  to  have  his  name  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  same  breath  with  men  like 
Dempster,  LaNauze,  Joy  and  Alan 
Baker.  And  there  was  a  subtler  and 
more  profound  reason  for  his  wishing 
to  stay  in  service  here  in  the  North: 
his  idle,  pleasure-seeking  life  of  former 
years  had  palled  on  him;  he  had  seen 
himself  drifting  into  the  unpurposive, 
flabby  existence  and  early  decay  of  a 
remittance  man.  This  North  country, 
clean  and  cold  and  virile  as  its  winds 
and  snow,  had  braced  him  and  taught 
him  the  human  necessity  of  work  and 
a  goal. 

It  would  spell  finis  to  his  career  if 
the  facts  of  the  patrol  became  known. 
The  blame  of  this  shameful  defeat  lay 
squarely  at  his  door.  Baker  surely 
realized  that;  Baker  surely  was  going 
to  use  that  sword  against  him.  It  was 
war  now,  open  and  avowed  war  be¬ 
tween  them. 

As  he  pondered  his  ugly  situation, 
desperately  trying  to  see  a  way  out, 
Haskell  swore  it  would  not  be  himself 
who  lost.  He  knew  he  had  the  jump 
on  Baker  in  cleverness;  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  commissioned  officer  in 
command  gave  him  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Step  by  step,  logic  led  him  to  the 
one  and  only  recourse  he  had.  If  Wil¬ 
liamson  ever  found  out  he  had  ordered 
that  patrol  split,  he  was  sunk.  There¬ 
fore  Williamson  must  not  find  out. 
There  was  a  way  to  keep  him  from 
knowing  the  facts. 

Haskell  hesitated  a  little  over  so  dis¬ 
honorable  a  measure.  It  would  carry 
him  a  little  deeper  into  intrigue  and 
perfidy  than  he  wished  to  go.  But  this 
was  a  battle  to  the  hilt.  Either  he  or 
Baker  was  going  down  and  out.  If  he 


let  some  silly  scruples  stop  him,  it 
meant  his  doom. 

He  tried  to  still  his  conscience  by 
thinking  that  Baker  had  wanted  the 
patrol  to  fail.  If  that  was  so,  then  this 
measure  was  exactly  what  the  ser¬ 
geant  had  coming  to  him.  He  ought 
to  be  smashed,  and  smashed  hard.  .  .  . 
You’ve  got  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  .  .  . 

Still  in  his  muddied  and  tom  uni¬ 
form,  Alan  came  down  the  slope  to¬ 
ward  Haskell’s  cabin,  intending  to 
bludgeon  some  hard  and  fast  terms 
out  of  the  guilty  inspector  or  shoot  a 
complaint  over  his  head  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  Williamson.  If  Haskell  did  not 
give  in  to  his  demands,  he  meant  to 
send  a  half-breed  runner  to  the  Royal 
Signal  Corps  station  at  Resolution  and 
flash  a  message  to  the  division  com¬ 
mander  that  would  start  an  avalanche. 

Over  at  Mrs.  Drummond’s  house 
where  Joyce  had  gone,  candles  were 
gleaming  in  the  windows.  Across  at 
Father  Claverly’s  tiny  hospital,  Larry 
Younge  lay  fighting  for  his  life.  Up  the 
slope  at  barracks  Dave  MacMillan  was 
locked  in  the  Police  “butter-tub,” 
charged  with  being  accomplice  to  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder. 

Alan’s  ears  still  rang  with  the  sav¬ 
age  words  that  Joyce’s  father  had 
lashed  him  with.  And  he  was  thinking 
chiefly  of  Dave,  as  he  went  down  the 
slope.  Twelve  hours  ago,  when  he  stop¬ 
ped  ashore  at  the  trading  post  and 
met  the  trader,  he  had  been  astonished 
at  the  change  in  Dave.  The  man  had 
got  a  new  grip  on  himself ;  he  had 
straightened  up;  Joyce  had  visibly  re¬ 
claimed  him.  With  his  own  eyes  Alan 
had  seen  Dave’s  stupefied  bewilder¬ 
ment  when  confronted  with  the  pack 
of  furs,  and  his  savage  fighting  anger 
when  he  was  arrested.  That  reaction 
was  the  unmistakable  fiery  anger  of  a 
man  entirely  innocent — and  savage  be¬ 
cause  of  his  innocence. 

Furthermore  Joyce  had  reported 
secretly:  “Alan,  I  talked  with  him,  as 
you  asked  me  to.  He  isn’t  guilty!  He 
never  had  heard  a  whisper  about  these 
bandits,  till  I  told  him.  He  couldn’t 
have  deceived  me!” 

That  same  impression  had  been 
Alan’s — “He  couldn’t  have  deceived 
me.”  His  beliefs  were  based  upon  in¬ 
tangible  things,  but  to  him  they  out¬ 
weighed  all  the  damning  material 
evidence  stacked  against  the  trader. 
There  was  something  behind  that  pack 
of  furs  which  hadn’t  come  to  light  yet 
and  which  would  explain  those  damn¬ 
ing  circumstances. 

It  was  his  conviction  that  Dave  Mac¬ 
Millan  was  not  guilty  at  all. 

He  meant  to  put  up  a  fight  for  Dave. 
It  was  easy  to  resolve  that,  but  the 
actual  job  was  the  hardest  thing  he 
had  attempted  in  his  whole  life.  The 
only  way  under  heaven  of  clearing 
Dave  was  to  capture  the  guilty  men 
and  either  wring  a  confession  out  of 


them  or  hold  out  King’s  evidence  as  a 
lure  and  get  them  started  talking 
against  each  other. 

Out  of  his  man-hunting  experience 
and  his  knowledge  of  this  huge  region, 
he  had  built  a  new  plan  to  get  those 
men.  They  were  safe  now  in  the  Thal- 
Azzah;  they  could  never  be  ferreted 
out  of  that  amphibious  wilderness. 
They  would  certainly  stay  there  till  the 
heavy  spring  rains  were  over  and  the 
hunt  had  died  down.  Besides,  the  flies 
in  that  country  made  traveling  next  to 
impossible.  But  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  the  rains  would  stop  and  the 
flies  would  abate.  Those  men  would  be 
on  the  move  then. 

Which  way  would  they  try  to 
escape  ?  They  knew  better  than  to 
come  back  west  and  show  up  along  the 
Mackenzie.  They  wouldn’t  go  north  to 
the  Arctic  coast;  they’d  have  no  ship 
to  get  away  on,  and  the  Mounted  had 
patrols  there.  They  wouldn’t  go  south 
through  Chipewyan  territory;  the  In¬ 
dians  would  give  them  away,  and 
Police  posts  were  sprinkled  plentifully 
through  the  Great  Slave  and  Athabas¬ 
ca  country.  They  certainly  knew  that, 
those  men  did. 

They’d  go  east  when  they  left  the 
Thal-Azzah.  They’d  go  across  the 
Great  Barrens  to  Hudson’s  Bay  and 
try  to  pick  up  passage  on  a  fishing 
smack,  or  go  east  and  south  toward 
The  Pas  in  Manitoba.  There  was  only 
one  route  leading  east  out  of  the  Thal- 
Azzah,  and  they’d  have  to  take  it.  It 
was  an  old  Tinneh  trade-route,  the  In- 
connu  River. 

Alan  meant  to  lead  a  patrol  to  the 
Inconnu. 

As  he  strode  into  the  cabin,  he  saw 
Haskell  waiting  for  him,  coolly  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigarette.  It  seemed  to  Alan  that 
the  man  actually  did  not  realize  that 
his  ignorant  orders  had  wrecked  the 
patrol  and  that  the  whole  blame  and 
shame  of  it  lay  at  his  door. 

When  he  finished  his  report,  Haskell 
made  no  comment.  Wondering  at  his 
cool  air,  Alan  was  silent  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  He  could  not  understand  the 
man’s  nonchalance.  This  was  war  be¬ 
tween  them;  each  knew  it  and  yet 
Haskell  showed  no  fear,  no  concern, 
no  conciliatory  spirit  whatsoever. 

Keeping  back  his  heavy  weapon, 
Alan  took  up  his  defense  of  Joyce’s 
father : 

“About  Dave  MacMillan.  My  opinion 
is,  he’s  entirely  innocent.  There’s  no 
call  to  send  him  outside  to  Edmonton. 
A  traveling  court  is  coming  down  the 
Three  Rivers  in  August,  and  his  case 
can  wait  for  that.  He  can  be  kept  here, 
or  released  on  bail.  Drummond  will  put 
up  bail;  I’ll  be  personally  responsible 
for  him.  There’s  another  reason:  he’s 
got  some  good  friends  among  the  Dog- 
ribs;  if  he’s  released  he’ll  get  busy  and 
stir  them  up  to  help  hunt  those 
bandits - ”  H 


Haskell  interposed:  “There’s  no  bail 
for  a  man  charged  with  murder.” 

“This  is  an  accessory  charge.  There 
is  a  bail  for  that.” 

“What  was  he  doing  last  week? 
Where  was  he  ?  Can  he  put  up  any 
alibi?” 

“He  was  in  the  Candle-Ice  Lake 
country,  trying  to  locate  Little  Otter’s 
band.  He’d  fed  them  all  winter,  and 
they  owed  him  their  spring  peltry;  but 
they’d  sneaked  away  and  taken  their 
peltry  in  to  the  L.  &  H.  He  saw  no  one; 
he  has  no  alibi.” 

“Pretty  flimsy — a  week  without  see¬ 
ing  a  single  person!” 

“A  week? — You  can  travel  a  month 
in  that  country  without  seeing  any¬ 
body!” 

“That  trader  won’t  be  released,” 
Haskell  said  flatly.  “I’ll  decide  whether 
to  keep  him  here  or  send  him  outside 
to  Edmonton.” 

Alan  saw  the  inspector’s  motive.  In 
a  crime  of  this  size  Haskell  had  to 
make  at  least  some  showing.  If  no  one 
was  caught,  no  one  punished,  head¬ 
quarters  would  be  flashing  some  hot 
radiograms  at  him.  But  if  he  could  re¬ 
port  that  he  had  captured  the  ring¬ 
leader,  headquarters  would  give  him 
time.  Other  detachments  would  take 
up  the  hunt;  he  would  save  his  skin. 
So  he  intended  to  make  a  scapegoat 
out  of  Dave  MacMillan.  The  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  fellowman  mattered  not 
at  all  with  him;  his  own  interests  came 
first. 

Dismissing  Dave  MacMillan’s  plight 
with  a  curt  gesture,  Haskell  demand¬ 
ed:  “What  made  you  leave  Constable 
Burgoon  there  at  the  trading  post, 
shorthanded  as  we  are?” 

“To  watch  after  the  furs  and  trade 
goods.” 

“That’s  MacMillan’s  lookout.  I’ll 
have  to  instruct  Pedneault  to  get  Bur¬ 
goon  tomorrow.” 

“But  Miss  Joyce  expects  to  return 
there.  She  has  good  reasons.  What  pro¬ 
tection  do  you  intend  to  give  her?” 

“If  she  insists  on  returning,  I  don’t 
feel  any  responsibility.  This  isn’t  an 
orphanage;  it’s  a  Mounted  Police  post.” 

Alan  entered  that  remark  in  his  ac¬ 
count  against  the  inspector.  Haskell’s 
callous  attitude  toward  a  defenseless, 
grief-stricken  girl  seemed  to  him  an 
index  to  the  man’s  real  manhood.  He 
himself  could  not  look  after  Joyce’s 
safety;  within  forty-eight  hours  he 
would  be  leaving  Fort  Endurance  on 
the  Inconnu  patrol,  and  that  might 
keep  him  away  two  months. 

There  was  a  note  of  personal  ani¬ 
mus  in  Haskell’s  mention  of  Joyce,  and 
Alan  knew  the  source  of  it.  Hunting 
caribou  up  the  Alooska  last  fall,  Has¬ 
kell  had  stopped  at  the  trading  post 
over  night.  Because  Joyce  was  living 
there  in  that  sub-Arctic  isolation,  he 
had  made  the  sorry  mistake  of  think- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Comfortable  Feet  Lessen  Irritations  of  Daily  Life 


UPON  such  small  matters  as  tired 
and  aching  feet  may  depend  the 
happiness  of  a  family.  Every  house¬ 
wife  knows  that  when  the  warm  days 
of  spring  and  summer  come,  coupled 
with  the  extra  hours  of  standing  and 
walking  required  by  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  and  out-door  activities,  night¬ 
time  often  finds  her  so  weary  that  it 
is  hard  to  be  cheerful  and  smooth  out 
the  small  irritations  of  family  life. 

The  simple  matter  of  having  the 
feet  comfortable  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
this  feeling.  Shoes  which  fit  properly 
from  the  day  they  are  bought  are  the 
first  essential.  It  is  taking  an  unwise 
chance  to  expect  a  shoe  to  be  comfor¬ 
table  after  wearing;  this  often  means 
that  they  may  have  to  be  discarded  for 
another  pair  which  fits  right  from  the 
beginning.  Fitted  with  shoes  which  are 
comfortable,  the  next  job  is  to  have 
stockings  which  do  not  bind,  nor  should 
they  wrinkle,  for  their  irregularity  is 
only  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
shoe.  Furthermore,  the  stockings 
should  be  long  enough,  for  foot  spec¬ 
ialists  tell  _  us  that  short  stockings 
cause  as  many  bunions  as  do  short 
shoes.  Frequent  or  even  daily  washing 
of  stockings  not  only  gives  added  com¬ 
fort  but  makes  the  stockings  wear 
longer. 

Having  made  certain  that  shoes  and 
stockings  fit,  then  daily  foot  hygiene 
should  be  practiced.  This  means  keep¬ 
ing  the  pores  open  which  have  been 
clogged  with  prespiration.  Bathing  the 
feet  with  hot  soapy  water  at  night 
rests  and  refreshes  them,  while  a  cold 

Sports  Frock 
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DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2795  is  of  the 
-.j/pe  that  appeals  to  the  smart  young 
hmg  for  spring  wear.  Made  up  in  navy 
lue  sheer  woolen  for  jacket  and  skirt 
v  ith  white  crepe  silk  bodice  with  red 
Polka  dots,  it  would  be  attractive  and 
le  last  word  in  style  smartness.  The 
Puffed  bracelet  sleeves  are  also  a  distinct 
xlyle  note.  The  pattern  conies  in  sizes  12, 
16’  18>  20,  years,  36  and  38  inches  bust. 
k  requires  3%  yards  of  35-inch  ma¬ 

terial  with  one  yard  of  35-inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  PRICE  15c. 


rinse  in  the  morning  toughens  the  skin 
and  makes  it  resist  better  the  days 
wear.  Remember  that  feet  are  shut  up 
in  shoes  for  sixteen  hours  or  more,  and, 
since  this  is  a  more  or  less  unnatural 
condition,  every  care  should  be  taken 
to  ward  off  any  discomfort  which  may 
result  from  it. 

You  all  remember  the  story  of  the 
battle  being  lost  for  want  of  a  horse 
shoe  nail — this  matter  of  comfortable 
shoes  and  stockings  may  not  affect  a 
whole  army  but  it  certainly  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  every  family  who  will  find 
enough  small  irritations  in  the  day’s 
work  without  having  to  contend  with 
the  added  discomfort  of  aching  feet. 

— Aunt  Janet. 


Scrambled  Eggs  and  How! 

Scrambled  eggs  may  be  made  a  dish 
fit  for  a  king,  but  it  would  not  be 
the  tough,  leathery  mixture  so  often 
served  in  public  eating  places  under 
that  name.  If  you  would  have  your 

Charming  for  Little  Girls 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3108  is  as  sim¬ 
ple  and  delightful  as  childhood  itself. 
French  blue  linen  with  white  dots  made 
the  original  of  this  design,  but  cotton 
prints  or  tub  silks  would  be  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  bodice  cuts  in  one  with  the 
front  panel  of  the  skirt,  while  the  skirt 
sections  are  circular,  giving  a  desirable 
flare  without  being  bulky.  This  design 
may  be  had  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  32-inch  contrasting 
and  1  yard  of  ribbon.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  copy 
of  our  spring  fashion  catalogue.  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

scrambled  eggs  taste  like  more,  here 
are  some  hints  which  will  help : 

I.  Serve  as  soon  as  cooked.  Eggs 
toughen  if  cooked  at  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  or  too  long. 

II.  Give  your  undivided  attention  to 
the  eggs  while  they  are  being  cooked. 

The  amount  which  will  serve  four 
people  unless  they  have  enormous  ap- 
petities  are : 

Four  eggs;  two  tablespoons  milk, 
cream  or  water;  two  tablespoons  salt, 
pepper  to  taste.  Stir  the  eggs  with  a 
fork  until  they  are  stringy.  Add  the 
liquid  to  b,e  used — cream  is  most  de¬ 


licious — and  the  seasonings.  Put  but- 
minute  it  reaches  this  stage  lift  out  the 
ter  in  upper  part  of  double  boiler. 
Water  in  the  lower  part  should  be  boil¬ 
ing.  When  butter  is  hot,  pour  in  the 
mixture  and  stir  lightly  until  the  egg 
is  puffy  and  firm  but  not  hard.  The 
top  of  the  double  boiler.  Serve  the  egg 
at  once. 

A  frying  pan  may  be  used  for  scram¬ 
bling  eggs.  As  soon  as  the  butter  be¬ 
gins  to  bubble,  pour  in  the  mixture  and 
stir  constantly  and  lightly  until  the 
egg  is  set.  Then  remove  from  the  fire 
and  continue  to  stir  until  of  the  right 
consistency.  The  fire  should  be  a  slow 
one. 


Dish-Wiping 

When  I  wash  the  cups  and  glasses,  I 
dry  them  this  easy  way.  First  I  lay  a 
tea  saucer  or  larger  flat  dish  right  side 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  a 
basin  or  pan.  Then,  as  the  cups  are 
washed,  and  rinsed  in  hot  water,  they 
are  set  close  together,  upside  down,  in 
a  circle  so  that  each  on<?  just  touches 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  rests  on  the 
edge  of  the  saucer,  all  handles  toward 
the  center  of  the  pan.  When  I  go  to  dry 
them  later,  the  only  part  of  the  cup 
that  is  wet  is  the  edge  that  touches 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  with  maybe  a 
drop  on  the  top. 

Then,  as  the  glasses  are  washed, 
each,  upside  down,  is  put  in  the  space 
between  two  cups,  resting  on  both  of 
them,  with  lower  edge  against  the  side 
of  the  pan.  The  empty  center  of  the 
pan  will  hold  an  inverted  pitcher  or 
bowl.  If  your  pan  is  deep  enough,  you 
can  put  in  another  tier  of  odd-shaped 
dishes  that  do  not  fit  well  in  the  wire 
drainer.  Set  this  pan  of  dishes  out  of 
your  way.  The  water  all  runs  out  and 
the  dishes  dry  of  their  own  heat. 

— A  Farmer's  Wife. 

Cook  green  string  beans  in  boiling 
salted  water  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
minutes,  to  keep  the  natural  color  and 
flavor. 

*  *  * 

Repainting  household  equipment 
helps  it  to  last  longer. 


MILLIONS  SAY: 
“IT’S  GENTLE 
TO  HANDS! 

0 


And  millions  are  right!  Fels-Naptha  is 
made  to  be  kind.  The  soap  is  velvety 
and  mild.  Every  bar  contains  soothing 
glycerine,  too.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-4-23,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  ST. — Broadway — 71st  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


IDEAL  LOCATION  for  MOTORISTS 

Large,  comfortable,  home¬ 
like  rooms.  Quiet,  restful 
surroundings.  Famous  for 
unassuming  service  and 
excellent  foods.  : :  : : 


Rooms  with  use  of  Bath  -  -  $2.00  up 
Rooms  with  Private  Bath  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  Persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Cooking  and 
Baking  with 
Electricity.... 


Mrs.  Grace  Watkins 
Huckett,  household  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist 
has  gathered  some  excellent 
data  regarding  electric 
ranges  from  a  great  many  different  sources.  You  will  be  interested 
in  receiving  a  set  of  this  material,  particularly  if  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  an  electric  Tange  this  year.  This  information  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  any  obligation  on  your  part.  Simply  write  your 
name  and  address  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail. 


CUT 


HERE 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Dept.  R, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  complete  information  regarding  electric 
ranges. 


Name 


Post  Office .  County. 


310)  14 


American  Agriculturist,  April  23,  1932 


CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  51.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Trices.  COIN  EXCHANGE.  Room  25,  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY:  QUALITY,  PURITY,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  60  lbs.  Clover  4.50;  Buckwheat  3.00;  Amber  3.60. 
F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


150-ACRE  FARM  Ontario  County,  New  York.  On 
gravel  road  3  miles  from  railway  and  trading  center  at 
Manchester.  75  acres  level  tillage  alfalfa  soil,  45  acres 
in  spring-watered  pasture,  30  acres  woods.  12-room 
house  with  bath,  pressure  water  system,  steam  heat, 
porches,  shaded  lawn.  Very  attractive.  Three  barns, 
poultry  house.  To  appreciate  this  value  you  should  in¬ 
spect  it.  $6,000.  Free  circular  sent  on  request. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


250  ACRES  LEVEL;  basement,  barn;  henhouses;  14 
room  house ;  26  head  stock ;  splendid  equipment.  High 
school  handy.  Only  $8,750.  $1500  down.  THEO. 

FULLER,  Joyce  Stores,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


300- ACRE  MONEY-MAKING  FARM— Income  from 
many  sources,  est.  3000  cords  hardwood  bringing  $12 
cord  stove  length  nearby ;  could  make  $1500  maple 
syrup  in  season.  $300-$400  blue  berry  crop,  valuable 
growing  pine,  300  apple  trees;  30-cow  pasture,  fertile 
soil;  9-room  house,  big  barn,  other  bldgs.,  near  markets. 
$390t)  takes  it,  part  down  &  3  horses,  8  cows.  bull, 
heifer,  liens,  shoat,  hay,  stovewood,  machineryy  vehicles, 
sugar  tools  included;  pg  21  Spring  catalog,  1000  bar¬ 
gains,  1000  pictures.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  265-R 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


201-ACRE  MACADAM  ROAD  DAIRY  FARM,  Oswego 
County,  New  York.  Short  drive  to  fine  village.  Lake 
Ontario  *4  mile.  80  acres  fertile,  machine-operated  till¬ 
age,  101  acres  brook-watered  pasture,  20  acres  wood¬ 
land.  Pleasant  10-room  house,  furnace,  also  tenant 
house.  Large  basement  dairy  barn,  40-cow  concrete 
stable.  Buildings  recently  repaired.  $7,000.  Investigate 
liberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected.  10  pounds,  70c;  100. 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  <0  ft.— 26c  per  ft. 
Freight  prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Mfr.  Box  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Quitman,  Ga. 


PEANUTS — Fancy  jumbo,  shelled,  unshelled.  Ten 
pounds  $1.00;  100  lbs.,  $7.50 — Select  runners.  Twenty- 
pounds,  $1.50;  100  lbs.,  $6.00.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  & 
SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


GET  RID  OF  RATS  with  RATOPAX.  The  only  pro¬ 
duct  that  successfully  rid  Rikers  Island  and  Central 
Park  in  N.  Y.  City  of  rats.  Constituency  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Harm¬ 
less  to  humans,  domestic  animals,  and  poultry.  4  oz. 
bottle  makes  60  baits  $1.00;  1  pt.  can  makes  200  baits, 
$3.00;  1  qt.  can  makes  400  baits,  $5.00.  ,T.  V.  MULLER. 
Distributor,  P.O.  Box  234,  Middletown,  Conn. 


COLLECT  BARKS,  ROOTS,  Evergreens.  Marketing 
opportunities  explained,  (stamp).  P.  CLEMENTS.  1 
Fairland  St.,  Boston  19,  Mass. 


MOTH  CAKES  and  CRYSTALS,  sure  exterminator. 
Cakes  3  oz.  25c.  Crystals  16  oz.  Cans  $1.00.  ARNCO 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — TIME  COUNTS  In  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book.  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to 
proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  registered  patent 
attorney,  739  Adams  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


WOOL  HIDES  FURS 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  14x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING.  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa. 


OAK  FLOORING.  As  low  as  $33.  UO  per  M.  Write 
for  our  catalog  “The  Home  Complete.”  COTTON  & 
HANLON.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in,  discs  95c;  614  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
614  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  UNITS,  Vacuum  Pumps,  Pulsators.  Teat 
Cups  and  Milker  Tubing  for  all  makes  of  milkers  also 
cotton  strainer  discs.  The  best  for  less.  ANDERSON 
MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINE  RUBBER  for  all  makes  at 
nearly  half  price.  Guaranteed  highest  quality.  Also 
Rite-Way  Milkers  at  about  half  former  prices.  Free 
Trial  on  new  improved  teat  cups  suitable  for  all  pipe 
line  milkers.  Better,  faster  milking.  Exchange  proposition 
on  old  shells.  Save  money  on  inflations.  Write  today. 
RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  4003  No.  Tripp  Avenue 
Chicago,  Ill. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


SILOS  at  hard  times  prices.  10x20,  $100;  12x24,  $148; 
14x28,  $196;  16x32,  $250;  18x36,  $300;  20x40.  $350. 
Gambrel  roof  frame  $1  per  foot  diameter.  Several 
shipping  stations  make  delivered  prices  low.  Write  your 
wants.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


TOBACCO 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco  five 
pounds  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  GO  . 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BLTY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48, 
Yerkes,  Penna. 


GOLD-LEAF  GUARANTEED  satisfactory,  mild  or 
strong  for  pipe,  cigars,  cigarettes  or  chewing  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50;  Pipe  free.  RIVES  FARMS,  B3, 
Sedalia,  Ky. 


DEW  DROP  OLD  TOBACCO  Mellowed  in  bulk;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c; 
10  pounds  $1.40;  25  pounds  $3.00.  Extra  good  hand¬ 
picked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10  pounds  $1.75;  25 
pounds  $4.00;  scraps  $Sc.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray, 
Ky. 

TWENTY  CHEWING  TWIST  $1.00.  Twenty  sack! 
smoking  $1.00.  Postpaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  M-10, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfeetos  postpaid  $1.  Fifty 
Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa, 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SANITARY  NAPKINS,  enough  to  last  the  average 
woman  five  months,  will  be  mailed  to  you  prepaid  if 
you  will  send  $1.00  *  to  THE  NATIONAL  CASE  & 
CARTON  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SWITCHES,  etc.  Special  Sale.  Booklet.  EVA  MACK, 
Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

1  .  1 

150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


100  EXCELLENT  ENVELOPES— 3%x6%,  printed 
name,  address  only,  50c  postpaid.  HONESTY  PRESS, 
Putney,  Vt. 


Lorenzo  Dow — A  Preacher 
of  Other  Days 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

life.  It  will  be  a  kindly  surmise  that 
his  ceaseless  labors  wore  him  out  be¬ 
fore  his  time.  He  was  fifty-six  years 
old  and  his  gentle  Peggy  had  been  ly¬ 
ing  at  rest  for  fourteen  years  when  his 
unending  journeys  brought  him  to 
Georgetown,  near  Washington.  Here 
he  turned  in  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
and  suddenly  died  on  February  2,  1834. 
As  was  fitting  and  proper  they  buried 
the  weather-beaten  warrior  where  he 
fell. 

Unafraid  and  Unashamed 

One  can  hardly  help  comparing  Lor¬ 
enzo  Dow  with  Jonathan  Chapman  or 
Johnny  Appleseed  concerning  whom  I 
wrote  in  the  A.  A.  two  years  ago.  Both 
were  alike  in  that  they  did  their  work 
in  the  pioneer  period  of  American 
history  and  largely  on  the  forefront  of 
civilization.  Both  were  wanderers,  men 
of  the  forests  and  field,  scorning  the 
soft  luxury  of  fireside  and  home.  Both 
were  urged  on  by  the  passion  of  a 
consuming  ideal.  But  I  like  Johnny  Ap¬ 
pleseed  better.  He  seems  always  to 
have  been  gentle  and  sweet  and  be¬ 
loved  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact. 

And  yet — and  yet — as  I  read  his 
diary,  I  think  that  he  was  victor  at 
the  last.  Finally  he  sums  up  the  net 
results  of  his  life.  He  wrote  “A 
WORLD  OF  CONTRADICTION,  FAL¬ 
SIFICATIONS  AND  UNBELIEF 
WITH  OUTWARD  INCONVENIEN¬ 
CES  SUCH  AS  HEAT  AND  COLD, 
HUNGER,  THIRST,  AND  SICKNESS 
IN  THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  LIFE— 
THESE  HAVE  BEEN  THE  OUT¬ 
WARD  REWARDS  OF  MY  JOUR¬ 
NEYS,  BUT  GOD  HAS  BEEN  MY 
PROTECTION  AND  CONSOLA¬ 
TION.”  You  and  I  shall  be  more  than 
fortunate  if  at  the  end  we,  like  him, 
may  be  unafraid  and  unashamed. 


What  Albany  Did  For  You 
This  Year 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

mileage  on  which  State-aid  must  be 
paid,  regardless  of  any  real  necessity 
for  such  road  or  for  its  improvement. 
Everybody  knows  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  rural  towns  m  the  State 
there  are  roads  on  the  old  town  maps 
which  are  practically  abandoned,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  rebuilt  at  a 
heavy  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  That  is 
one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  careful 
planning.  It  is  worth  noting  that  exist¬ 
ing  maps  of  the  rural  road  system  are 
in  most  cases  more  than  twenty  years 
old.  This  bill  seeks  to  crystalize  and 
make  permanent  a  faulty  and  false 
system  of  maps,  which  were  badly 
compiled  in  the  first  instance. 

“Sixth,  the  hill,  placing  the  building 
almost  wholly  under  the  town  unit 
system,  will  increase  the  demand  for 
additional  town  investments  in  road 
machinery.  Where  two  or  three  towns 
could  get  together  under  proper  legis¬ 
lation  to  buy  a  roller  or  a  crusher,  this 
bill  would  cause  towns  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  levies  on  the  taxpayers  for  ma¬ 
chinery  that  would  be  used  in  one  town 
only  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  year  and  lie 
idle  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  bill 
would  be  a  bonanza  for  the  road  ma¬ 
chinery  agents.” 

Bills  That  Did  Not  Pass 

As  is  always  the  case,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  affecting  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  were  introduced  which  the  Leg¬ 
islature  failed  to  pass.  Most  of  these 
should  have  failed.  One  that  did  fail, 
however,  that  most  certainly  should 
have  passed  would  change  the  automo¬ 
bile  license  year  so  that  farmers  and 
others  who  use  their  cars  or  trucks 
only  part  of  the  year  could  buy  a 
three-quarters  year  license  and  not 
have  to  pay  the  license  fee  for  the  full 
year,  thereby  paying  for  service  which 
they  do  not  get. 


Heart  of  the  North 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
ing  she  was  an  innocent  young  crea¬ 
ture  easily  dazzled  by  his  rank  and 
gold  braid  and  city  polish.  .  .  .  Alan 
often  had  thought,  “If  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Joyce,  she  slapped  that  de¬ 
lusion  out  of  him!” 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Still  keeping  his  sword  hidden  from 
Haskell,  he  broached  the  matter  of 
that  patrol  to  the  Inconnu.  As  he 
sketched  his  plan  briefly,  he  saw  that 
Haskell,  listening  to  him  coldly,  was 
not  even  interested.  An  uneasiness 
came  over  him.  What  was  Haskell 
thinking?  Didn’t  the  man  realize  he 
had  made  a  fatal  mistake?  How  could 
he  sit  there  so  cool,  with  that  sardonic 
smile  on  his  face? 

Alan  summed  up  his  plan:  “In  three 
weeks  I  want  to  have  a  patrol  lying 
low  on  the  Inconnu.  I’ll  take  Hardsock 
and  Pedneault,  and  enlist  three  good 
’breeds  as  special  constables - ” 

Haskell  stopped  him. 

“I’m  not  interested  in  your  plan, 
sergeant.  You’re  merely  making  a  long 
guess  about  what  they’ll  do.  It  sounds 
thin - ” 

“About  as  thin  as  my  guess  that 
they’d  take  the  north  branch  into  the 
Thal-Azzah!”  Alan  flung  back  at  him. 
“I  know  this  country.  I  know  what  I’m 
talking  about.  Now  get  this  straight, 
inspector :  I’m  going  to  make  that  trip. 
I  didn’t  come  in  here  to  ask  your  per¬ 
mission.  You’ve  wrecked  one  patrol.  If 
Superintendent  Williamson  hears  about 
that,  you  wont’  have  a  chance  to 
wreck  any  more.  You’ll  keep  Dave 
MacMillan  here,  you’ll  keep  your  hands 
off  this  Inconnu  trip,  or  Williamson  is 
going  to  hear  damned  quick!” 

The  threat  daunted  Haskell  not  at 
all.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  have  heard. 
With  that  faint  sardonic  smile  on  his 
face,  he  intoned  coldly: 

“Besides  the  flimsiness  of  your  plan, 
sergeant,  there’s  another  absurdity 
about  it.  You  just  came  back  from  a 
patrol  that  started  out  with  every 
chance  in  the  world  of  succeeding.  You 
yourself  admit  you  met  the  bandits  and 
even  had  them  cornered.  But  by  your 
weak  vacillating  fight  you  allowed 
them  to  escape - ” 

“What’s  that?”  Alan  cut  in.  “A 
weak  vacillating  fight?  .  .  .Good  Lord!” 
His  memory  whipped  back  to  Bill  and 
himself  bellying  up  behind  the  musk¬ 
rat  house,  and  to  Larry  Younge  coming 
out  against  six  men  on  open  water. 

“You  failed  dismally,”  Haskell  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  knife-edge  voice.  “You  pro¬ 
bably  wanted  to  fail,  so  you  could  try 
to  hang  something  onto  me.  Those 
criminals  escaped  clean,  and  one  of 
your  men  was  badly  shot.  After  such 
a  performance,  don’t  you  think  it’s  a 
bit  ridiculous  of  you  to  stand  there 
and  baldly  ask  me  to 'let  you  lead  a 
thousand-mile,  all-summer  patrol  with 
five  men?  Instead  .  .  .  Well,  you’ve 
been  in  the  Mounted  long  enough  to 
know  what  the  consequences  are  of  a 
failure  like  yours.” 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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The  Boardwalk 
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Offers  New  High  Standards 
At  these  Alluring  Rates 

With  Without  C*0 

Meals  Meals 

Daily  Per  Person 

Special  Weekly  Rates 

Complete  Garage  Facilities 
Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths 
French  Cuisine 
Concert  Orchestra 


Emanuel  E.  Katz, 

Managing  Director 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Qualifications  of  Voters  at  School  Meeting 


“Last  year,  at  our  district  school  meet¬ 
ing,  a  man  whose  qualifications  to  vote 
are  set  forth  below,  was  literally  stopped 
by  someone  from  voting.  Will  you  please 
advise  if  this  man  is  entitled  to  vote? 
These  are  his  qualifications : 

“1.  Is  an  American  citizen. 

“2.  Is  over  21  years  of  age. 

3.  Has  two  children,  one  pre-school  age, 
and  the  other,  school  age,  but  as  he  is 
deaf  and  dumb  he  does  not  attend  our 
district  school  but  goes  to  another  school 
outside  of  the  district,  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

“4.  Has  lived  in  this  district  for  years. 

“5.  Owns  personal  property  much  over 
the  value  of  $50. 

“6.  Does  not  pay  taxes  as  he  does  not 
own  land,  but  he  pays  rent. 

“I  believe  that  not  only  this  man  can 
vote,  but  also  his  wife.” 

THE  man  whose  vote  is  in  question 
can  vote  for  the  reason  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  first  three  qualifications  out¬ 
lined  below  and  one  of  the  following 
four,  namely,  that  he  rents  real  prop¬ 
erty  liable  to  taxation  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  (I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  rent  that  he  pays  covers  real  prop¬ 
erty  liable  to  taxation,  although  our 
subscriber  does  not  say  specifically). 

The  wife  of  this  man  is  not  entitled 
to  vote  unless  she  and  her  husband 
have  a  lease  of  real  property  for  which 
they  pay  rent,  in  which  she  is  a  joint 
lessee — in  other  words,  if  her  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  lease  jointly  with  her 
husband’s.  She  cannot  vote  under  any 
other  qualifications,  since  she  does  not 
have  personal  property  assessed  by  the 
town  for  at  least  $50,  and  since  the 
child  of  school  age  does  not  attend 
school  in  their  own  district.  „ 


These  are  the  qualifications  of  every 
voter  at  a  school  meeting: 

General  qualifications 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  At  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  within  the  district  for 
a  period  of  at  least  30  days  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  at  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote. 

Any  person'  who  possesses  all  of  the 
above  general  qualifications  and  any 
one  of  the  four  following  special  quali¬ 
fications  is  entitled  to  vote. 

Special  qualifications 

1.  Owns,  leases,  hires,  or  is  in  the 
possession  under  a  contract  of  purchase 
of,  real  property  in  such  district  liable 
to  taxation  for  school  purposes;  but  the 
occupation  of  real  property  by  a  person 
as  lodger  or  boarder  shall  not  entitle 
such  person  to  vote.  (Under  the  first 
clause  persons  who  hold  a  joint  deed 
or  joint  lease  may  each  vote.) 

2.  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  or  children 
of  school  age,  provided  such  child  or 
children  shall  have  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  in  the  district  in  which  the 
meeting  is  held  for  a  period  of  at  least 
eight  weeks  during  the  year  preceding 
such  school  meeting.  (Under  this  pro¬ 
vision  both  father  and  mother  may 
vote.) 

3.  Not  being  the  parent,  has  perman¬ 
ently  residing  with  him  or  her  a  child 
or  children  of  school  age  who  shall  have 
attended  the  district  school  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  such  meeting.  (Under  this 
provision  but  one  person  may  vote, 
namely,  the  head  of  the  household.) 


Indemnities  Paid  During  March  to  American  Agriculturist  Sub¬ 
scribers  Who  Had  Insurance  Service  Offered  Through 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 


Paid  Subscribers  to  March  1,  1932. . $275,059.50 

Paid  Subscribers  during  March. .  3,372.83 


Rev.  E.  W.  Sturtevant,  Essex  Center,  Vt.  $  60.00 
Auto  accident — arm  fractured 

L.  H.  Minard,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y .  7.14 

Thrown  from  wagon — ribs  fractured 

William  Benson,  E.  Randolph.  N.  Y. .  40.00 

Auto  accident— leg  injured 
Blennie  Bennett,  Meshoppcn,  Pa.  30.00 

Struck  by  truck — shoulder  sprained 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Littlefield,  Andover,  N.  H .  10.00 

Auto  skidded — knee  injured 

Ralph  Sprague,  Willimantic,  Conn .  50.00 

Auto  collision— concussion  of  brain 

John  Wallace,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y .  500.00 

Auto  collision — eye  injured 

Margaret  Tarr,  Grasmere,  N.  H .  30.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  sprains 

George  Wohlschlegel,  Naples,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  skidded — fractured  knee  cap 

William  Parish,  Colebrook,  N.  H. .  14.28 

Truck  accident — dislocated  cartilage 

Earl  Chapman,  Marion,  N.  Y . 130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull 

William  Bliek,  Marion,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Sleigh  overturned — ankle  sprained 

Jennie  Ainey,  S.  Montrose,  Pa. .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fracture  of  right  arm 

Jacob  Krell,  Est.,  Sardinia,  N.  Y. .  500.00 

Farm  accident — fractured  skull 

Nellie  Oakley,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. .  17.14 

Struck  by  auto — bruises 

Benjamin  Spaulding,  Newport  Center,  Vt .  30.00 

Thrown  from  sled — torn  ligaments  of  foot 
Wendell  Hewett,  Schenectady,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — fractures 

Orley  Ware,  R.  8,  Fulton,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Wagon  accident — sprained  right  knee 

Martin  Lawycs,  Naples,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  hip  and  knee 
Harriet  Rising,  Cassville,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Accident — injuries 

Mrs.  Lydia  Wicke,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  ribs 

Lyle  Richardson,  Cherry  Creek,  N  Y .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — bruised  chest  and  thigh 
Edward  Donoho,  Mardela  Springs,  Md.  20.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib 

Ernest  Eastman,  Port  Ann,  N.  Y .  5.00 

Thrown  from  sled — bruises 

Samuel  Leonard,  Fulton,  N.  Y. .  40.00 

Thrown  from  auto — back  injured 

John  Leach,  East  Fairfield,  Vt .  60.00 

Accident — chest  injured — ribs  fractured 

Alex.  Whitteker,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — injured  thigh 

Nina  Davie,  Deposit,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Struck  by'  auto — sprained  ankle 
Jos.  Hurka,  Hollywood  Ave.,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  10.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — laceration  of  scalp 


$278,432.33 

Andrew  Sheridan,  Tully,  N.  Y. . 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  ribs 

David  Pruner,  Madrid,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — back  muscles  injured 
William  Senecal,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Auto  collision— injuries 

Dennis  Leonard,  Orwell,  Vt . 

Auto  accident — cuts 

John  Bogan,  Hamilton,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — fracture  and  cuts 

Ralph  Clare,  Argyle,  N.  Y. . 

Thrown  from  sleigh — injuries 

Gerald  Zeilman,  E.  Otto,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision — cuts  and  bruises 

Charles  Long,  Fultonville,  N.  Y.  . . 

Auto  collision — two  ribs  fractured 

Rose  Kugler,  Cranberry,  Pa. . 

Auto  overturned — injuries 

Kasper  Kugler,  Cranberry,  Pa. . 

Auto  overturned — chest  and  leg  bruised 

Mabel  Dey,  Fillmore,  N.  Y . . 

Accident — contusion  of  chest 

William  Almy,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y . 

Accident — lacerated  ankle 

Josiah  Hyland,  Durhamville,  N.  Y . 

Accident — back  injured 

Mrs.  Ralph  Horn,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H . 

Accident — injured  leg  and  finger 

Ernest  Ottoman,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Lilia  Clark,  Northwood,  N.  H.  . 

Auto  overturned — cuts  on  head 

Julius  Hoff,  Highland,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision — loss  of  two  fingers 

Pearle  Brown,  Andover,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

Ray  Harvey,  Taftsville,  Vt . 

Sled  tipped  over — fractured  toe 

Evelyn  Webb,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  accident — cut  over  eye 

William  Wheeler,  Poguonock,  Conn . 

Auto  collision— laceration  of  face. 

Fred  Glynn,  Craryville,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib 
Perry  Still,  Staatsburg.  N.  Y. 

Wagon  wreck — left^hip  and  back  injured 

William  Lamay,  Schuyler  Falls,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  overturned — hip  and  leg  injured 

Walter  Fields,  Randolph,  Vt . 

Sled  overturned — sprained  wrist 

Catherine  Cerra,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.  . 

Cart  overturned — injured  knee,  leg  and  ankle 

Lawrence  Riddell,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  overturned — fractured  skull 

Vincent  Schumacher,  St.  James,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Charles  Hughes,  Hamlin,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  vehicle — fractured  ribs 


20.00 

20.00 

90.00 

30.00 

130.00 

10.00 

130.00 

30.00 

20.00 

27.14 
110.00 
45.00 
10.00 
40.00 
70.00 
60.00 
60.00 

87.14 
20.00 
10.00 
14.28 
20.00 
90.00 
20.00 
45.71 
30.00 
130.00 

20.00 

15.00 


$3,372.83 


To  date  3,295  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  have  received 
indemnity  from  our  insurance  service. 


4.  Owns  any  personal  property  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  last  preceding  assessment 
roll  of  the  town  exceeding  $50  in  value, 
exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from 
execution. 

Qualified  voters  may  vote  on  any 
question  brought  before  any  annual  or 
special  school  meeting;  it  is  not  es¬ 
sential  that  a  person  be  a  taxpayer  to 
vote  on  propositions  for  raising  money 
by  tax  on  the  district. 

Women  possessing  such  required 
qualifications  are  entitled  to  vote. 

Challenge  of  Persons  Offering  to  Vote 

The  procedure  followed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  wrong.  Here  is  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow  where  the  right  to 
vote  is  questioned: 

Every  qualified  voter  in  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  has  the  right  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  challenge  any  person  offering  to 
vote,  whom  he  knows,  or  has  reasonable 
c^use  to  believe,  is  not  a  qualified  voter 
in  the  district.  The  person  so  challenged 
can  not  be  sworn,  nor  asked  any  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  his  qualifications  as  a  voter, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  must 
require  such  person  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration: 

Declaration.  “I  do  declare  and  af¬ 
firm  that  I  am,  and  have  been  for  30 
days  last  past,  an  actual  resident  of 
this  school  district,  and  I  am  qualified 
to  vote  at  this  meeting.” 

If  the  person  challenged  makes  such 
declaration,  his  vote  must  be  received; 
but  if  such  person  refuses  to  make  such 
declaration  his  vote  must  be  rejected. 

Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  make 
a  false  declaration  of  his  right  to  vote, 
after  being  challenged,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Any  person  not  qualified,  who  votes 
at  any  school  meeting  shall  forfeit  $10 
to  be  sued  for  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
town. 


Fraud  Order  Upheld 

From  time  to  time  in  the  Service 
Bureau  columns  we  have  commented 
on  a  number  of  solutions  sold  on  the 
claim  that  they  would  recharge  old 
batteries,  double  the  life  of  new  bat¬ 
teries,  and  in  general  add  greatly  to 
battery  efficiency. 

Recently  a  postal  fraud  order  was 
issued  against  the  Elliott  Works,  Inc., 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who  sold  a  bat¬ 
tery  preparation  called  “Nu-Life.”  This 
order  was  issued  by  the  Postmaster 
General  “upon  evidence  satisfactory  to 
him,  that  Elliott  Works,  Inc.,  and  H.  S. 
Elliott,  President, — are  engaged  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  scheme  or  device  for  obtain¬ 
ing  money  through  the  mails  by  means 
of  false  and  fraudulent  pretenses, 
representations  and  promises.” 

Last  January  15,  the  Elliott  Works 
asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
postmaster  from  carrying  this  fraud 
order  into  effect.  Our  latest  information 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  district  court 
has  denied  this  application  of  the 
Elliott  Works. 


Bowman  Not  Authorized  to 
Sell  Stock 

An  item  published  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  on  the  Service  Bureau  page  of 
March  12th,  about  the  arrest  of  H.  G. 
Bowman,  mentioned  the  Cunningham 
Natural  Gas  Corporation. 

Bowman  was  arrested  because  he 
sold  stock  of  that  company  to  a  Mr. 
Babcock  of  Phelps,  receiving  cash  for 
it  and  promising  to  make  delivery  of 
the  stock,  which  he  failed  to  do.  Bow¬ 
man  was  not  employed  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Cunningham  Nat¬ 
ural  Gas  Corporation,  and  was  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  sell  any  of  its  stock. 

These  comments  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  recommendation  or  a  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  above  company,  or  its 
stock.’ 


No  Three-Fourths  Year  Auto 
License 

Several  of  our  readers  have  inquired 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  three-quarter 
year  automobile  license  wAs  passed  by 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  this 
year.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  while 
there  were  three  bills  on  this  subject 
introduced,  none  of  them  passed. 

American  Agriculturist  has  advo¬ 
cated  a  three-quarter  year  license  for 
years,  and  its  lack  does  a  grave  injus¬ 
tice  to  thousands  of  farmers  who  can¬ 
not  use  their  cars  in  the  wintertime. 


GIVES  MORE 


HELP!  SAVES 


MORE  WORK! 


This  is  worth  remembering  when  yon 
buy  soap.  Don’t  look  for  a  bargain  in 
bars — look  for  the  bargain  in  extra 
help — Fels-Naptha!  Send  two  cents  for 
a  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-4-23,  PhilaM  Pa* 


Centrally  located— 
nearest  to  stores,  of¬ 
fices,  theatres,  and 
railroad  stations. 

Guest  rooms  are  all 
outside  with  bath, 
circulating  ice  water, 
bed-head  reading 
lamp  and  Servidor. 
Garage  facilities. 

2500  ROOMS 
*3??  up 


World’sTallest  Hotel -46  Stories  High 


Leonard  Hicks,  Managing  Director 


MORRISON  HOTEL 

Madison  and  Clark  Streets 

CHICAGO 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  d  A  No  Duos  or 

Only  29 JLwe  V  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses,  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 


P.  O. 


Age 


State 


NEW  LOW-COST  GERM  DESTROYER  KEEPS  BACTERIA 


COUNTS  DOWN 


•  • 


PROTECTS  POULTRY  HEALTH! 


KILLS  GERMS  THAT  STEAL  PROFITS 


•  Here’s  an  improved  low-cost  germicide 
that  puts  money  in  your  pocket  every  time 
you  use  it.  Here’s  a  new,  convenient  ster¬ 
ilizer  and  disinfectant  that  keeps  bacteria 
counts  down... protects  poultry  health. 

It’s  HTH-15... containing  the  same  pow¬ 
erful  chlorine  sterilizing  agent  that  won 
fame  in  the  World  War... that  saved  mil¬ 
lions  of  lives  by  destroying  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  HTH-15  is  a  stable  concentrated 
hypochlorite  in  powder  form.  To  make  the 
kind  of  chlorine  sterilizing  solutions  rec¬ 
ommended  by  board  of  health  officials, 
state  agricultural  colleges  and  leading  au¬ 
thorities  on  farm  sanitation,  you  just  add 


HTH-15  to  water.  A  3-lb.  can  of  HTH-15 
makes  five  gallons  of  concentrated  sodium 
hypochlorite  solution.  Four  ounces  of  this 
concentrated  solution  in  a  pail  of  water 
(or  1  teaspoonful  of  dry  HTH-15  in  a  pail 
of  water)  makes  an  effective  germicidal 
rinse  solution.  HTH-15  is  low  in  cost... a 
little  goes  a  long  way. 

Helps  prevent  contagion 
HTH-15  sterilizing  solutions  destroy  dis¬ 
ease  germs  that  prey  on  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  To  help  prevent  contagion,  spray 
HTH-15  sterilizing  solutions  liberally 
around  barns,  watering  troughs,  pens,  feed 
bins,  poultry  houses,  incubators  and 
brooders.  HTH-15  solutions  disinfect,  de¬ 


odorize ...  are  valuable  insurance  against 
profit-stealing  bacteria. 

In  the  farm  dairy,  keep  down  bacteria 
counts  in  milk  by  rinsing  all  utensils  and 
equipment  with  HTH-15  solutions.  Use 
these  economical  solutions  as  a  germicidal 
rinse  for  milk  cans,  strainers,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  coolers  and  other  dairy  equipment. 

Send  for  test  can 

Don’t  miss  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
this  modern,  improved,  money-saving  ster¬ 
ilizer.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below, 
enclosing  money  order  for  $1.25.  We  will 
send  you  .postpaid  a  3-lb.  can  of  HTH-15 
. . .  sufficient  powder  to  make  five  gallons 
of  1%  sodium  hypochlorite  solution.  Mail 
the  coupon  now! 


The  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.),  250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

HTH-15  is  a  patented  product  containing  15%  of  available  chlorine,  manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  The  Mathicson 
Alkali  Works  (Inc.), one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  producers  of  chemicals  in  the  world.  Mathicson  Industrial  Chemi¬ 
cals  are  accepted  as  the  standard  of  purity  and  quality  by  leading  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Use  HTH-15  solutions  for 
disinfecting  brooders. 


Add  HTH-15  direct  to  drinking 
water  to  help  prevent  contagion. 


HTH-15  kills  bacteria  in 
milking  machine  parts. 


Use  it  for  spraying  dairy  barns, 
milk-houses. 


Helps  prevent  disease 
jtom  spreading. 


Mail  This  Coupon 

TODAY! 

■  The  Mathieson  Alkali  Works  ( Inc.) 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.1  Enclosed  find  (l"oney  order)  for  $1.25  for  which  please 

(check  ) 

send  me,  parcel  post  prepaid,  one  3-lb.  can  of  HTH-15. 
□  Check  here  if  you  want  descriptive  literature  on  HTH-15. 

Name . . . 

Address . 

mmm  State . . . . . * . - 

Dealer's  name . . 

Jill  Dealer’s  address* . .  A. A.  4-23-81) 


Dealer’s  address. 
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N o  Overproduction  of  Flowers 

Why  Not  Make  a  Time  Investment  and  Reap  a  Joy  Dividend 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 

Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


K 


SPRING  may  be  a  little  late  this  year 
but  the  same  old  urge  for  beautifying 
the  outdoors  is  just  as  strong  as  ever. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  flower,  hollyhock,  hardy  larkspur  or  del- 
most  annuals  and  perennials.  A  few,  such  as  phinium,  peony,*  iris,  hardy  phlox,  Scotch 
sweet  peas  need  to  go  in  as  soon  as  the  frost  pink,  bell  flower  or  campanula  or  Canter- 

is  out  of  the  ground,  bury  bell,  Michaelmas  daisy,  columbine, 
but  the  majority  of  golden  glow,  and  balloon  flower.  These  give 
annuals  may  just  as  a  variety  of  form  and  bloom  which  has  ap- 
well  wait  until  the  soil  pealed  to  the  home  flower-grower.  Further- 
warms  up  a  little.  more,  new  forms  of  these  old  favorites  have 

If  you  have  not  been  developed  by  nurserymen  so  that  one 
already  planted  or  need  never  become  weary  of  them, 
planned  where  you  will  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  variety  offered  by  the 
plant  your  flowers,  it  perennials,  everyone  will  want  some  an- 
might  be  a  good  idea  nuals  too,  either  to  fill  in  spaces  in  the  per- 
to  cast  a  ^critical  eye  ennial  border  or  to  make  beds  of  their  own. 
over  your  planting  Masses  of  color  are  more  effective  than 
plan.  Flowers  can  be  single  plants  scattered  here  and  there.  In 
Mrs.  Grace  Huckett  50  delightful  if  some  order  to  have  these  masses  of  color  come 

thought  is  given,  not  out  at  the  time  when  they  will  blend  best 
only  to  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  but  to  in  the  border,  a  plan  on  paper  ought  to  be 
the  picture  they  make  while  they  are  grow-  worked  out  so  that  there  will  be  no  serious 
ing  and  blooming.  Some  of  the  finest  speci-  conflicts.  For  instance,  if  gladioli  are  in¬ 
mens  which  I  have  seen  around  farm  eluded  in  the  plan,  certain  varieties  bloom 
homes  have  lost  much  of  their  attractive-  earlier  than  others,  besides  varying  color, 
ness  because  they  have  been  too  much  They  would  appear  to  best  advantage  if 
crowded  among  plants  which  clashed,  either  grouped  with  other  annuals  or  perennials 
in  form  or  color. 

A  few  general  rules 
— and  rules  are  made 
only  to  be  broken — 
may  help  in  planning 
your  beds  and  borders. 

Beds  and  borders 
should  follow  the  gen¬ 
eral  outline  of  the  lawn 
or  yard,  rather  than 
being  dotted  over  the 
lawn.  An  expanse  of 
green  lawn  edged  by 
flowers  and  shrubs 
makes  a  most  pleasing 
approach  to  a  house. 

The  low  g  r  o  w  i  n  g 
plants  naturally  belong 
in  front  of  the  picture, 
increasingly  higher 
plants  being  graded  up 
to  the  back  of  the 
border. 

The  backbone  of 
such  beds  or  borders  is 
the  perennial.  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory 
perennials  for  general 
use  are  Japanese  wind 


This  open  stretch  of  lawn  between  two  rows  of  fruit  trees  and 
fusion  of  flowers  could  be  easily  duplicated  at  very  little  cost  on 
in  American  Agriculturist  territory. 


of  harmonizing  color,  especially  if  they  are 
in  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

Aside  from  the  artistic  arrangement, 
there  is  the  very  practical  need  for  know¬ 
ing  how  to  make  the  plants  grow  to  best 
advantage,  and  this  applies  to  both  annuals 
and  perennials  alike.  The  soil  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  either  fall  or  spring,  the  digging 
or  trenching  being  done  to  the  depth  of  two 
to  two  and  one  half  feet  so  that  there  may 
be  two  feet  of  good  soil  to  receive  the 
plants.  This  helps  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  so  much  watering  in  the  summertime. 
All  roots  and  weeds  should  be  removed.  If 
the  soil  is  clay,  additional  sandy  loam  will 
benefit  it  greatly.  If  the  soil  is  sandy  then 
clayey  loam  may  be  added.  A  dressing  of 
well  decayed  manure  two  inches  deep 
should  be  applied  and  worked  well  into  the 
soil.  Light  soils  prefer  cow  manure,  while 
for  heavy  or  medium  soil  horse  manure  is 
better.  Decaying  leaves  are  also  valuable  to 
spade  into  the  soil  because  they  provide 
humus.  An  occasional  dressing  of  lime  is 
also  recommended,  but  quick  lime  or  hy¬ 
drated  lime  should  not  be  applied  at  the 
same  time  as  manure  because  it  releases  the 
ammonia  which  the  plants  need.  Certain 

plants,  such  as  iris,  do 
not  like  lime  and  this 
should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  applying  it. 

Tf  you  plan  to  buy 
any  plants— and  this  is 
the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  obtain  speci¬ 
mens  which  you  want 
to  be  sure  of  running 
true  to  type — certain 
precautions  ought  to  be 
taken  to  give  the  plant 
the  best  chance  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Reduce  to  a  min¬ 
imum  the  time  between 
the  date  of  shipment 
and  the  date  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Get  your  stock  as 
soon  as  it  arrives,  look 
vour  plants  over  care¬ 
fully,  soak  the  roots 
fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes  if  they  seem  dry 
and  heel-in  the  plants 
if  you  cannot  plant 
them  at  once.  Prune 
the  roots,  removing 
( Confin’d  on  Page  14) 


bordered  by  a  con- 
thousands  of  farms 
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UTICA  ZONE  -  See  Page  9 


A  Message  to  Dairymen 


The  Position  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  in  the  Present  Milk  Marketing  Crisis 


PROBABLY  never  before  has  there  been 
more  uncertainty,  more  confusion  and  mis¬ 
understanding,  resulting  in  general  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  milk  producers,  than  now  exists  in 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  Part  of  our  problems, 
of  course,  are  due  to  the  depression.  SOME  OF 
THE  TROUBLES,  HOWEVER,  PARTICU¬ 
LARLY  THE  RUINOUS  AND  EXTREMELY 
LOW  PRICES,  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PRE¬ 
VENTED . 

Because  of  this  confusion  and  uncertainty,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  has 
decided  to  try  to  make  the  League’s  position  in  the 
present  situation  clear  to  the  dairymen  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Milk  Shed  and  to  give  you  the  facts  about  the 
dairy  situation  as  we  see  them.  It  is  our  thought 
that  whether  you  desire  to  join  this  Association  or 
not,  knowing  the  truth  and  the  facts  will  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  among  all  producers,  and, 
therefore,  react  to  the  benefit  of  every  dairyman. 

Not  Over-Urging  Non-Members  to  Join 

The  ideal  of  this  Association,  of  course,  is  to 
have  all  the  dairymen  in  the  Milk  Shed  with  us  in 
this  organization.  But  at  the  same  time  we  are  not 
over-urging  non-members  to  join  the  League,  for  a 
member  convinced  almost  against  his  will  to  join 
will  not  make  a  good  member  and  will  withdraw 
at  the  first  withdrawal  period. 

WE  ARE  CONFIDENT  THAT  85  PER 
CENT  SUPPORT  OF  OUR  ORGANIZATION 
BY  PRODUCERS  WOULD  RESULT  IN 
FROM  40  TO  60  CENTS  PER  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  IN  INCREASED  RETURNS  TO 
ALL  PRODUCERS.  Therefore,  League  dairy¬ 
men  would  rejoice  to  see  the  non-members  come 
in.  Still  League  members  are  sure  that  under  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  now  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist, 
unless  something  effective  is  done  in  the  future, 
they  are  in  a  safer  position  than  other  dairymen 
and  will  manage  to  make  out,  even  with  the  present 
size  of  our  organization.  However,  if  we  continue 
on  our  present  basis  it  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  our  own  membership  to  discontinue  car¬ 
rying  the  surplus  for  all  producers,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  whereby  the  League  has  stabilized  the 
market  for  members  and  non-members  alike.  We 
can  easily  adjust  this  surplus  in  the  interests  of 
our  membership  by  acquiring  more  markets  with¬ 
out  adding  more  producers. 

For  Less  Criticism — More  Harmony 

In  the  interests  of  harmony,  we  also  want  to 
say  that  League  members  and  management  are  not 
taking  a  critical  position  toward  non-members. 


STRUTIVE  EFFORT  TO  FIND  THE 
SOLUTION  OF  OUR  TROUBLES. 

So  we  want  to  judge  this  situation  and  the 
facts  bearing  upon  it  with  minds  uncolored  by 
prejudice,  and  we  hope  that  all  dairymen  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  will  do  the  same  and  will 
think  of  us  as  a  body  of  50,000  of  your  fellow- 
dairymen  with  exactly  the  same  problems  and  de¬ 
sires  to  solve  those  problems  that  you  have. 

THE  LEAGUE  PROVISIONAL  PLAN 

No  Contract  Effective  Unless  75% 
of  Dairymen  Sign 

With  the  League’s  general  attitude,  as  stated 
above,  in  mind,  may  we  put  before  you  some  of  the 
facts  about  our  organization  and  the  whole  dairy 
situation  as  we  see  it? 

At  the  Syracuse  dairymen’s  delegate  meeting, 
representing  all  producers,  President  Sexauer  out¬ 
lined  the  Provisional  Plan,  as  a  solution  to  the  milk 
situation.  This  plan  suggests  that  those  outside  the 
organization  be  asked  to  sign  the  regular  uniform 
contract  with  the  Association  that  all  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  signed.  HOWEVER,  THOSE  CON¬ 
TRACTS  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  EXERCISED 
UNTIL  SOME  NEUTRAL  BODY  SIGNIFIES 
THAT  70  PER  CENT  OF  PRODUCERS  DE¬ 
LIVERING  TO  BUYERS  IN  THE  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  AREA,  WITH  PREFERENTIAL 
OR  RETAIL  MARKETS,  AND  75  PER  CENT 
OF  PRODUCERS  DELIVERING  TO  OTHER 
BUYERS  WHOSE  MILK  IS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN  MARKET, 
HAVE  SIGNED  THE  CONTRACTS  AND 
PLACED  THEM  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  SOME 
NEUTRAL  PARTIES. 

In  brief,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  offers  its  facilities,  its  organization, 
its  experience  in  selling,  on  operations,  in  market¬ 
ing,  and  its  capital  structure  to  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  as  a  nucleus  around 
which  to  build  this  single  organization,  which,  it 
feels  confident,  will  better  the  conditions  which 
exist,  and  do  it  more  efficiently,  more  effectively, 
and  more  economically  than  any  other  agency  that 
can  be  established. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  of  the 
prejudice  and  antagonism,  some  method  other 
than  enlarging  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  must  be  found  to  bring  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Continuing  our  desire  to  place  all  available 
facts,  together  with  our  own  point  of  view,  before 
you,  we  will  discuss  here  next  week,  as  we  did 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  in  Syracuse 

on  March  15th,  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  forming  an¬ 
other  large  dairy  organization 
to  work  with  the  League  to 
maintain  prices  and  stabilize 
the  market. 


WE  FEEL  THAT  THERE 
HAS  BEEN  TOO  MUCH 
CRITICISM  ON  THE  PART 
OF  ALL  OF  US,  TOO 
MUCH  FAULT  -  FINDING, 
AND  NOT  ENOUGH  CON- 
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What  A. A.  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Dusting  and  Greening  Seed  Potatoes--Cost  of  Spraying  Fruit  Trees 


Is  it  a  good  idea  to  dust  potatoes  after  they  have  been 
cut  for  seed?  Should  we  expose  seed  potatoes  to  sun¬ 
light  before  they  are  planted?  Is  mercury  a  good  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  for  treating  seed  potatoes  to  prevent 
diseases? 

ATEST  recommendations  are  not  to  dust  seed 
potatoes  after  they  have  been  cut.  The  best  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  put  them  in  a  place  where  they  will  dry 
out  fairly  slowly.  In  this  way  the  cut  surface  de¬ 
velops  a  corky  layer  which  prevents  too  rapid 
drying  out. 

Greening  seed  potatoes,  that  is,  exposing  them  to 
light,  tends  to  develop  fewer  stems  to  the  plants  but 
makes  them  more  stocky,  and,  experiments  show, 
tends  to  increase  the  number  of  marketable  tubers 
to  a  hill. 

Organic  mercury  compounds  are  giving  excellent 
satisfaction  for  treating  seed  potatoes  for  diseases. 

*  *  * 

Crow  Repellents  Usually  Effective 

Are  crow  repellents  really  effective  in  protecting 
corn  from  crows? 

There  are  a  number  of  satisfaeotry  crow  repell¬ 
ents  on  the  market.  While  crows  occasionally  will 
pull  the  corn  that  has 
been  treated  they  usually 
avoid  it.  So  far  as  we 
know  any  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  repellents  are 
satisfactory  or  ordinary 
coal  tar  can  be  used. 

Whatever  product  is 
used  you  should  take 
care  not  to  coat  the  corn 
completely  because  this 
will  make  it  waterproof 
and,  of  course,  corn  can¬ 
not  germinate  without 
moisture.  By  pouring  the 
repellent  on  the  seed 
corn  slowly  and  by  stir¬ 
ring  it  continually  with 
a  wooden  paddle,  prac¬ 
tically  every  grain  of 
corn  will  be  partially  but 


not  completely  covered.  After  it  has  been  treated 
corn  should  be  spread  in  a  thin  layer  to  allow  the 
repellent  to  dry  and  harden. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Clover  for  Pasture 

If  we  put  in  sweet  clover  this  spring,  will  it  provide 
pasture  this  summer? 

If  you  seed  sweet  clover  along  with  the  grain 
crop  this  spring  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  little  pas¬ 
ture  late  in  the  summer  and  fall,  but  your  principal 
crop  will  come  next  year.  Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial 
so  you  should  not  depend  on  it  for  much  feed  this 
summer.  If  you  sow  sweet  clover  your  land  should 
have  a  fairly  good  supply  of  lime  and  the  seed 
should  be  inoculated  unless  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa 
has  recently  grown  on  the  land.  Sweet  clover  seed 
needs  a  firm  seed  bed  to  get  best  results  from  it. 

*  *  * 

Cost  of  Spraying  Fruit  Trees 

What  figures  are  available  showing  the  actual  cost 
of  spraying  fruit  trees? 

A.  J.  Farley,  Extension  Entomologist  at  the  New 

Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  says  that 
the  cost  of  spraying  in 
a  New  Jersey  orchard 
varies  from  about  %  a 
cent  to  over  4  cents,  with 
an  average  of  about  a 
cent  a  gallon  in  the 
larger  commercial  or¬ 
chards.  This  cost  is  for 
applying  only  and  does 
not  cover  the  cost  of 
material. 

One  important  item  in 
keeping  costs  low  is  to 
have  things  handy  so 
that  a  lot  of  spray  can 
be  put  on  in  a  short 
time.  This  is  also  im¬ 
portant  because  fre¬ 
quently  the  time  during 


This  is  a  head  of  Big  Boston  lettuce,  a  type  which 
is  not  as  crisp  as  the  Iceberg  type.  Growing  lettuce 
rapidly  on  fertile  soil  will  give  a  tender  product. 


which  a  given  pest  or  disease  can  be  controlled 
is  limited.  *  *  * 

Raising  Crisp  Lettuce 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  head  lettuce  so  that  it 
is  firm  and  crisp? 

There  are  two  types  of  head  lettuce.  One  develops 
heads  that  are  much  crisper  than  the  other  type. 
The  thing  you  need  to  do  if  you  want  crisp  lettuce 
is  to  buy  seed  of  the  Iceberg  type  and  then  put  it  on 
fertile  land  so  that  it  will  develop  rapidly.  Of  course 
Big  Boston  and  similar  varieties  will  produce  a  head 
of  better  quality  under  favorable  conditions  than 
where  moisture  and  fertility  are  lacking. 

if:  $  ^ 

Treating  Oats  for  Smut 

Can  you  give  us  simple  directions  for  treating  oats 
for  smut? 

A  pint  of  formalin  will  treat  thirty  bushels.  The 
simplest  method  we  know  is  to  mix  the  formalin 
with  an  equal  amount  of  water,  then  put  in  a 
sprayer,  either  a  small  hand  sprayer  or  a  knapsack 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Keeping  down  the  cost  of  spraying  fruit  trees  de- 
oends  largely  on  efficiency  which  makes  it  possible 
to  spray  trees  in  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
time. 


Tools  Stay  Where  They  Are  Left 

A  Simple  Way  of  Insuring  That  They  Are  Put  in  the  Right  Place 

By  H.  J.  CURTIS 


r  A  There  is  it?”— “I’d  like  to  know  who 
\  \  /  had  it  last.” — “I’m  sure  I  laid  it  here 
V  V  yestei’day  and  now  it’s  gone.” — “Didn’t 
you  have  it  fixing  fence?” — “I  wonder 
if  Jones  has  borrowed  it  again?” — “Those  boys 
must  have  been  in  here!” 

The  big  problem  in  the  farm  shop  is  not  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  getting  a  proper  supply  of  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  but  rather  the  job  of  keeping  them  where  they 
will  always  be  available  when  needed. 

Unquestionably  the  best  system  of  arranging  tools 
is  one  that  is  so  obvious  that  persons  of  any  age 
can  understand  and  work  the  scheme.  Painted  sil¬ 
houettes  marking  the  exact  place  for  each  tool  will 
accomplish  this  end.  It  is  asking  too  much  to  expect 
anyone  to  look  at  a  row  of  nails  and  automatically 
hang  the  saw  and  the  hammer  on  the 
proper  nails;  hired  help  and  growing 
boys  simply  cannot  fathom  such  a 
system. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  ceiling  over  a 
portion  of  the  studding  directly  in  front 
of  or  closely  adjacent  to  the  work  bench, 
painting  this  smooth  background  some 
light  color  and  then  carefully  tracing  a 
black  shadow  or  silhouette  around  the 
hooks  where  each  tool  is  to  hang  one  has 
a  scheme  that  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can 
be  provided  for  the  ordinary  farm  shop. 

Any  farmer  who  has  changed  from  a 
haphazard  system  to  a  denite  system  of 
this  sort  can  testify  to  the  value  of  the 
old  saying,  “A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  it’s  palce.” 

It  does  take  time  to  hunt  for  tools  and, 
likewise,  it  takes  time  to  fit  up  a  proper 
place  to  keep  them.  However,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case  the  wasteful  process  is  re¬ 
peated  year  after  year,  whereas,  in  the 
latter  case  once  the  proper  place  is  pro¬ 
vided  the  problem  is  90%  solved. 

Confusion  often  arises  from  borrowing 
or  loaning  tools  or  from  carrying  tools 
to  other  parts  of  the  farm.  If  one  has  all 


New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Cobleskill 

of  his  tools  painted  some  bright  color  that  will  show 
up  readily  against  any  common  background  then  it 
is  much  easier  to  find  them  in  the  fields,  on  the 
barn  floor,  in  the  stable  or  even  in  your  neighbor’s 
shop  where  identification  might  otherwise  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  A  little  paint  properly  used  may  pay  for  itself 
hundreds  of  times. 

Too  many  good  farmers  still  do"  not  have  a  good 
shop.  In  many  of  these  instances  some  old  building 
could  be  remodeled  by  making  a  wider  doorway, 
adding  a  few  windows  and  installing  a  chimney  and 
stove.  Then  again,  too  many  farmers  who  do  have 
shops  are  losing  as  much  as  50%  of  the  efficiency 


they  might  enjoy  from  them  if  they  only  had  an 
orderly  system  of  keeping  their  tools  and  equipment 
ready  for  use  when  needed. 

Mr.  J.  Frederick  Ham,  dairyman,  of  Washington 
Hollow,  N.  Y.  has  most  of  his  tools  hung  over  black 
silhouettes  on  a  grey  background.  Mr.  George  Sim¬ 
mons,  dairyman,  of  Richmonville,  N.  Y.  has  many 
of  his  tools  hung  over  black  silhouettes  and  all  of 
his  tools  are  hung  directly  over  the  work  bench. 
These  men,  and  dozens  of  others  always  return  their 
tools  to  their  proper  places  when  they  are  through 
using  them.  It’s  a  real  satisfaction  to  have  such  a 
definite  and  obvious  place  for  keeping  tools. 

It  is  equally  as  important  to  keep  bolts,  screws, 
washers,  nuts,  gasket  material,  nails  and  the  like 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  Mr.  Ham  keeps  bolts,  nuts, 
etc.  in  rows  of  bread  tins  on  a  series  of 
shelves.  He  has  these  tins  attached  by 
light  strap  iron  in  groups  of  four  so  that 
for  example  he  will  have  the  four  most 
needed  sizes  of  washers  in  one  set  of 
four  tins.  Worn  out  bread  tins  can  be 
secured  from  most  any  bakery. 

Mr.  Ham,  Mr.  Simmons,  Mr.  Karl 
Vaughn  of  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Chapman  of  So.  Hartford, 
N.  Y.  have  utilized  second  hand  spool 
cabinets  for  keeping  small  supplies  of 
various  sorts.  Spool  cabinets  are  often 
available  from  dry  goods  stores. 

In  the  shops  on  the  Paul  Judson  farm 
at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  the  F.  W.  Bauder 
farm  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  the  Llewllyn 
Putnam  farm  at  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y., 
the  Metropolitan  Farms  at  Wilton,  N.  Y. 
and  the  S.  H.  Merchant  farm  at  Burnt 
Hills,  N.  Y.  numerous  shelves  have  been 
built  and  utilized  in  different  parts  of 
the  shop.  Shelves  are  virtually  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  certainly  far  surpass  the  old 
system  of  driving  one  thousand  nails  in 
the  studding  and  floor  joists  and  hanging 
everything  on  a  nail.  On  many  of  the 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Tell  Your  Dealer  What’s  Happening 
to  Farming 

N  our  last  issue  we  said  that  there  were  signs 
that  milk  prices  were  to  go  still  lower,  both  to 
the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  events  have  already  proven  our 
prophecy  correct.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  uncon¬ 
trolled,  so-called  “independent”  milk  which  is 
now  swamping  the  market,  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  loose  milk  and  bottled  milk  sold  from 
the  stores  has  declined  during  the  past  week. 
Cream  prices  also  have  taken  another  drop.  At 
this  writing,  April  20th,  the  retail  price  of  de¬ 
livered  bottled  milk  has  not  been  lowered  again, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be. 

With  these  lower  prices  to  the  consumer  in 
mind,  it  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  see 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the  farmers’  price. 
To  bring  some  resistance  to  these  ruinous  de¬ 
clines  in  milk  prices,  what  are  you  personally 
doing?  Last  week  we  suggested  that  you  write 
a  courteous  but  emphatic  letter  to  your  milk 
dealer  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  to  keep 
prices  both  to  the  consumer  and  to  farmers  from 
going  any  lower.  Did  you  do  it? 

If  thousands  of  farmers  would  follow  this 
simple  advice  it  would  impress  the  dealers  with 
your  desperate  situation  as  nothing  else  has  done. 
If  you  do  not  take  these  occasional  suggestions 
and  act  as  a  unit  in  standing  for  your  rights,  can 
you  complain  if  your  side  of  the  problem  receives 
little  or  no  attention?  Sit  down  now  and  write 
your  dealer  why  you  cannot  take  any  further  re¬ 
duction  in  milk  prices.  Most  milk  dealers  know 
their  success  depends  on  yours  and  most  of  them 
want  to  be  fair. 

Town  Law  Changed 

NE  of  the  good  laws  passed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  at  its  last  session  was  the  recodification 
of  town  laws  making  several  excellent 
changes  in  the  present  method  of  administering 
town  law.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  a  legislative 
committee  and  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Senator  Leigh  G.  Kirkland,  of 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 

The  new  law  divides  all  towns  into  two  classes 
—those  with  a  population  of  over  io.ooo  to  be 
towns  of  the  first  class,  and  those  with  less  than 
10,000  to  be  second  class.  Towns  between  5,000 
and  10,000  population  may,  by  a  referendum, 
come  under  the  higher  classification.  All  the 
towns  of  Westchester  County  are  made  first  class 


without  regard  to  population,  and  all  those  of 
Suffolk  County  are  made  second  class,  except 
those  of  5,000  or  over,  which  may  vote  to  become 
first  class. 

All  first  class  towns  are  forced  under  the  new 
law  to  make  a  budget.  Justices  of  the  peace  in 
these  larger  towns  are  reduced  from  four  to  two 
and  are  taken  off  the  town  board.  Assessors  in 
the  larger  towns  are  appointed  instead  of  elected. 
In  the  second  class  towns,  justices  of  the  peace 
will,  as  at  present,  continue  as  elected  officers 
and  members  of  the  town  board.  The  town  clerk 
continues  as  an  elected  officer  but  not  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  town  board.  The  superintendent  of 
highways  continues  as  an  elected  officer  but  may, 
by  vote  of  the  town  board,  be  made  appointed. 
The  election  in  these  smaller  towns  of  constables 
is  abolished,  and  the  budget  system  is  made 
permissive. 

While  these  changes  are  rather  minor  in  char¬ 
acter,  they  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
represent  considerable  study  on  the  part  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Kirkland  and  his  associates.  There  are  other 
changes  in  the  present  law  governing  both  town 
and  county  operations,  which  should  be  and  in 
time  no  doubt  will  be  made  to  meet  modern 
conditions. 


Commission  Recommends  Better 
Rural  Health  Facilities 

N  1930  a  Public  Health  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  health  conditions  in  the  State  and 
in  particular  in  the  rural  districts.  This  Commis¬ 
sion,  whose  chairman  was  Dr.  Livingston  Far- 
rand,  President  of  Cornell  University,  has  just 
made  its  final  report. 

The  recommendations  are  too  many  and  too 
long  to  give  in  detail  here.  The  most  important 
one  suggests  a  plan  whereby  the  local  health  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  State  be  reorganized  by  substituting 
the  county  for  the  town  and  village  as  a  local 
unit,  with  the  appointment  of  a  county  board  of 
health  and  health  commissioner  in  all  counties. 
All  public  health  work  in  the  county,  including 
the  supervising  of  public  health  nurses,  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  board  and 
health  commissioner,  who  also  may  have  charge 
of  the  measures  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis, 
social  diseases,  communicable  diseases,  public 
health  laboratory  service,  sanitation,  and  public 
health  education.  Emphasis  is  given  in  the  report 
to  the  need  of  better  care  of  mothers  and  children 
to  prevent  the  needless  loss  of  maternal  and 
infant  life. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  public  is  interested  more  in  cutting 
down  public  service  than  in  adding  to  it,  yet  there 
is  need  of  consolidation  of  local  health  units  and 
of  better  health  service  to  rural  people.  Especial¬ 
ly  is  some  better  system  of  public  health  in  rural 
districts  necessary  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
country  doctors. 

One  Woman’s  Work 

HE  world  is  the  loser  because  Miss  Julia 
Lathrop  has  left  it.  Yet  the  world  is  a  better 
place  since  she  lived  and  worked  in  it.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  she  was  a  crusader  who 
worked  through  legislative  processes  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  working  conditions  for  women  and 
children.  As  long  ago  as  1893  she  led  campaigns 
for  the  protection,  through  law,  of  child  labor  for 
the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts,  factory  in¬ 
spection,  tenement  house  requirements,  and 
improved  management  of  state  and  county 
charitable  institutions.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  hold  an  important  Federal  post, 
having  been  made  head  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  during  President  Taft’s  admin¬ 
istration.  After  she  had  to  resign  in  1925  from 
her  heavy  duties  in  Washington,  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  crusading  for  women  and  children  as 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Child 
Welfare  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Many  of  us 
of  the  more  retired  sections  of  the  country  hard¬ 
ly  sensed  that  Julia  Lathrop  was  out  on  the  battle 
front  working  for  the  good  of  women  and  chil¬ 


dren  everywhere,  but  the  factory  women  andi 
child  laborers  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  be¬ 
cause  she  worked  so  persistently  and  faithfully 
in  their  interests  for  a  half  century. 

Yet  so  complex  is  our  civilization  that  what 
affects  one  member  of  society  affects  the  other. 
Therefore,  whatever  benefits  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  cities,  is  more  or  less  directly  beneficial 
to  the  women  in  the  country.  Julia  Lathrop’s 
labors  blessed  the  lives  of  those  who  needed  such 
a  crusader,  and  we  are  all  the  losers  by  her 
going. — G.  W.  H. 


Here’s  to  Success! 

T  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  we  call  the 
attention  of  our  women  readers  to  the  state¬ 
ment  in  our  Household  Pages  this  time  of  the 
splendid  job  which  the  women  of  the  Home 
Bureau  Federation  have  set  out  to  do.  This  is  to 
build  up  a  market  for  products  of  the  farm  home 
— the  only  practical  home  work  plan  that  we  have 
ever  known. 

Here  is  an  idea  that  will  take  time  and  much 
planning  to  work  out  but  we  believe  it  is  practi¬ 
cal.  Dozens  of  products  of  the  highest  quality 
can  be  manufactured  in  the  farm  kitchen,  and 
the  Home  Bureau  Federation  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  job  of  organizing  these  products  and  of 
trying  to  find  a  market  for  them.  Let  us  know 
if  A.  A.  can  help. 


Hold  Fast  to  Your  Farm 

EPORTS  from  the  Federal  Land  Banks  in¬ 
dicate  that  pressure  is  being  made  by  local 
creditors  on  many  farmers  to  pay  all  of  their 
local  debts  before  meeting  their  regular  install¬ 
ment  payments  upon  their  Federal  Land  Bank 
mortgages.  This  is  a  grave  mistake.  Continued 
ownership  in  the  farm  and  the  farm  home  is  of 
fundamental  importance,  and  the  mortgage  pay¬ 
ments  and  interest,  therefore,  should  come  before 
almost  any  other  debt. 

Local  creditors  sometimes  try-  to  convince 
farmers  that  the  Land  Bank  can  wait.  This  is  not 
true.  The  Land  Bank*  which  is  a  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  and  operated  mainly  upon  funds  bor¬ 
rowed  from  farmers,  has  no  other  choice  except 
to  foreclose  when  the  mortgagee  continues  to  fail 
to  make  his  regular  payments  on  the  principal 
and  interest. 


The  Annual  Nuisance  Has  Arrived 

OST  of  the  cities  in  New  York  State  went 
back  to  daylight  saving  on  April  24th.  Two 
notable  large  city  exceptions  are  Syracuse 
and  Rochester,  which  evidently  have  some  regard 
for  the  convenience  of  their  farmer  patrons  and 
neighbors. 


The  Horse  Situation 

N  our  reference  number  issue  of  March  5th, 
we  printed  a  full  review  of  the  horse  situation. 

The  subject  is  so  important  that  we  call  your 
attention  to  it  again. 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  good  horses,  nationally  and  in  New  York 
State,  and  this  decline  has  been  faster  than  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  tractors.  There  is, 
therefore,  something  of  a  shortage  of  good 
horses,  which  makes  this  a  good  time  to  buy  good 
young  horses  to  replace  old  or  unsound  ones,  or 
possibly,  if  you  have  a  good  mare,  to  raise  a  colt 
or  two. 

Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

ITTLE  Tommy  sat  before  the  fire,  having  a 
good  time  stroking  the  cat.  True  to  cat  nature 
when  happy,  the  contented  cat  began  to  purr 
loudly.  Tommy  gave  her  one  good  look,  then 
grabbed  her  by  the  tail  and  hauled  her  away 
from  the  hearth.  “Tommy,  Tommy,  you  must  not 
hurt  your  kitty,”  remonstrated  his  mother. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  hurt  her,”  said  Tommy,  “but 
I’ve  got  to  get  her  away  from  the  fire.  She’s  be¬ 
ginning  to  boil.” 
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How  Shall  We  Be  Fed  ? 

The  Day’s  Food  May  Be  Made  Healthful  as  Well  as  Appetizing 


FOOD  is  always  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  last  two  winters 
have  made  it  doubly  interesting 
to  those  whose  food  supply  was 
precarious  or  lacking  altogether. 
Even  those  whose  supply  of  food  has 
not  had  to  be  curtailed  have  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  what  they  had.  Many  or¬ 
ganizations  and  bureaus  have  worked 
harder  than  at  any  period  in  our  his¬ 
tory  except  at  war-time  in  order  to 
develop  menus  which  would  cost  little 
and  yet  supply  the  body  with  a  well 
balanced  ration. 

In  the  back  of  the  mind  of  every¬ 
one  who  prepares  food  for  others  to 
eat  or  who  selects  it  for  himself, 
there  should  be  a  general  pattern  for 
meal  selection  so  that  these  food  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  met.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  nourish  the  body  adequately 
on  a  low-cost  diet,  but  the  low-cost 
diet  may  not  appeal  to  the  palate  so 
much  as  the  higher  priced  one.  For 
instance,  at  this  season  of  the  year  one 
may  crave  fresh  asparagus,  but  if  one 
has  to  pay  for  asparagus  which  has 
travelled  across  the  continent  and  been 
handled  by  producer,  middleman,  and 
retailer,  naturally  it  costs  more  than 
fresh  asparagus  which  is  grown  in  our 
own  vicinity.  Approximately  the  same 
food  content  furnished  by  the  aspara¬ 
gus  may  be  obtained  from  cheaper 
green  vegetables  but  the  flavor  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  asparagus  have  their  own 
particular  appeal  to  the  palate. 

In  the  dairy  country,  in  the  rural 
sections  particularly,  the  first  require¬ 
ment  of  a  diet  adequate  for  health 
should  not  be  difficult  to  meet.  This 
requirement  is  milk;  a  pint  of  it  daily 
for  grown-ups  and  a  quart  for  children. 
This  provides  the  vitamines  A,  B,  and 
G  besides  calcium,  protein,  and  other 
minerals.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
milk  be  taken  in  liquid  form  if  it  is 
repulsive  to  anyone,  since  milk  does 
not  lose  any  of  its  value  when  it  is 
cooked;  therefore  it  may  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  puddings,  soups,  and  other 
foods  and  still  be  efficient. 

Use  Green  Vegetables  in  Plenty 

The  second  great  need  of  the  daily 
diet  is  green  vegetables  because  they 
provide  vitamin  B,  and  in  their  raw 
state,  vitamin  C.  In  the  East  where 
garden  “sass”  flourishes  at  almost  all 
seasons  except  in  freezing  weather, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  diet  should 
be  low  in  this  one  particular.  Simple 
vegetables  such  as  celery,  lettuce,  to¬ 
matoes,  and  some  of  the  newer  ones 
such  as  Chinese  cabbage  and  escarolle 
would  offer  variety  to  the  menu  and 
provide  the  vitamines  and  minerals 
which  ^are  as  much  needed  in  the  diet 
as  some  of  the  food  which  is  usually 
rated  as  “filling.” 

Another  requirement  each  day  for 
the  sake  of  iron  and  vitamines  A,  B,  D, 
and  G,  is  an  egg.  This  too  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  various  forms,  and  not  always 
as  the  same  old  familiar  “boiled”  or 
fried  egg. 

The  fourth  requirement,  fruits,  is  one 
which  is  probably  most  often  overlook¬ 
ed  by  the  homemaker  in  planning  the 
year’s  food  supply.  Some  of  the  fruits, 
such  as  oranges  and  bananas,  are 
bought  and  eaten  fresh.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  economize  to  the  strictest  de¬ 
gree,  one  can  get  practically  the  same 
food  requirement  but  perhaps  not  as 
much  satisfaction,  in  eating  tomato 
juice.  Strawberries  and  pineapple, 
either  fresh  or  canned,  are  also  excel¬ 
lent  sources  of  vitamin  C.  Vitamin  C, 
as  you  probably  know,  is  needed  in 
large  quantities  in  order  to  protect  our 
teeth.  Vitamin  B  is  very  necessary  for 
intestinal  health. 

Lastly,  but  not  leastly,  cod  liver  oil 
or  one  of  its  near  cousins  is  our  chief 
source  of  vitamin  D.  On  the  farm  we 
find  food  rich  in  vitamin  D — egg  yolks, 
cream,  and  butter — which  should  be 
used  in  abundance  unless  one  must 
watch  her  calories  and  her  weight.  The 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
cod  liver  oil  is  a  food  and  not  a  medi¬ 
cine,  and  under  present  manufacturing 
conditions  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
get  cod  liver  oil  which  is  not  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  taste. 

As  for  cost,  one  can  get  more  food 


value  from  starchy  foods  per  nickel 
spent  than  from  any  other  source. 
Dried  fruits  have  not  lost  much  of 
their  food  value  and  cost  much  less 
than  fresh.  Cabbage  is  usually  cheap 
if  it  has  to  be  bought  and  may  be 
grown  in  abundance  on  practically  all 
farms  in  the  East.  Rotations  of  plant¬ 
ing  would  provide  succulent,  crisp 
cabbage  for  any  season  of  the  year, 
storing  it,  of  course,  for  winter  use. 

The  suggested  day’s  diet  centered  on 
this  page  allows  a  lot  of  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  homemaker.  The  common 
fault  of  most  diets  is  too  much  starch, 
hence  the  constant  necessity  for  em¬ 
phasizing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Canned  ones  may  be  substituted  when 
fresh  are  not  in  season,  but  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  citrus  fruits,  to¬ 
mato  juice,  lettuce,  celery  or  cabbage 


at  such  times.  Cabbage,  apples  and 
carrots  may  be  stored  for  fresh  salads 
all  winter,  using  carrots  raw,  grated 
or  chopped  fine.  Celery  may  be  kept 
fresh  for  weeks  after  frost  by  placing 
the  roots  in  damp  sand. 

A  main  point  of  this  article  is  that 
it  is  possible  through  planning  the 
garden  to  provide  a  proper  variety  of 
wholesome  vegetables  throughout  the 
year.  The  orchard,  the  dairy,  and  the 
henyard,  when  managed  right,  also 
make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  sit 
on  top  of  the  world  as  far  as  a  balanc¬ 
ed  diet  is  concerned. 

The  newer  idea  of  eating  for  health 
instead  of  for  pleasure  also  insists 
that  if,  for  any  reason,  these  various 
dietary  needs  be  lacking  from  a  man’s 
own  farm,  they  should  be  supplied 
from  the  stores  and  markets  which 
have  now  percolated  back  into  even 
the  remote  districts.  Food,  rightly 
chosen  and  prepared,  is  an  investment 
in  health. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  suggests  the  following  day’s 
menu  which  is  low-cost  and  yet  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  with  a  home  garden.  Re¬ 
cipes  are  also  given  for  the  dishes 
which  are  at  all  unusual. 

Low-Cost  Menu,  Possible  With 
a  Home  Garden 

Breakfast :  cooked  cereal,  toast,  coffee, 
(adults),  milk  (children). 

Dinner :  braissed  liver,  mashed  pota¬ 
toes  and  gravy,  savory  conked  lettuce, 
radishes,  bread  and  butter,  milk  for 
children. 

Supper :  spring  onions  on  toast  with 
cream  sauce,  toast  and  butter,  rhubarb 
pie,  milk  for  all. 

Recipes 

Savory  Cooked  Lettuce 

6  slices  bacon 
3  quarts  shredded  lettuce 
2  tablespoons  vinegar 
Salt 

Onion  Juice 

Cook  the  bacon  in  a  heavy  skillet  un¬ 
til  brown  and  crisp,  and  remove  it  from 
the  fat.  Add  the  shredded  lettuce  to  the 
hot  fat  and  stir  until  it  wilts.  Add  the 
vinegar  and  bacon  broken  in  small  pieces, 
salt  if  needed,  and  onion  juice  if  desired. 
Serve  at  once. 

Panned  Kale 

Strip  the  kale  from  the  midribs,  and 
discard  them  and  the  stringy  portions. 


Wash  the  kale  thoroughly  in  several 
waters,  drain,  and  cut  it  into  small 
pieces.  For  each  quart  of"  kale  allow  2 
tablespoons  of  butter  or  other  fat.  Melt 
the  fat  in  a  skillet,  add  the  kale,  cover 
to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  cook  slowly 
for  15  to  20  minutes.  Sift  a  teaspoon  of 
flour  over  the  kale,  mix  well,  pour  in 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  and  stir  until  thick¬ 
ened.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
serve  at  once. 

Rhubarb  Pie 

4  cups  raw,  sliced  unskinned  rhubarb 

1  tablespoon  water 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

1  cup  sugar 

y8  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  butter 
pastry 

Simmer  the  rhubarb  and  water  for  a 
few  minutes  and  drain.  When  the  juice 


has  cooled  add  the  cornstarch,  which  has 
been  mixed  with  the  sugar  and  salt,  and 
cook  until  thickened.  Add  the  rhubarb 
and  butter  and  mix  thoroughly.  Pour  the 
hot  fruit  mixture  into  a  baked  pastry 
shell,  add  the  top  sheet  of  dough  and 
bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (375  de¬ 
grees  to  400  degrees  F.)  for  25  to  30 
minutes,  or  until  golden  brown. 

Another  day’s  menu  from  the  same 
source  is  of  particular  interest  to 
farm  people  because  it  makes  use  of 
whole  wheat  and  cheese  in  various 
forms.  Cheese  not  only  makes  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  nutritious  salad  but  is  a 
basis  for  sandwich  fillings  because  it 
combines  nicely  with  many  kinds  of 
fruit,  either  fresh  or  dried,  green  pep¬ 
per,  carrots,  cabbage,  or  other  crisp 
vegetables.  If  one  wishes  to  jazz  up 
the  cottage  cheese  a  bit  when  it  is 
served  as  a  salad,  horse  radish,  onion 
juice,  chives,  parsley,  caraway  seeds 
or  ground  sage  make  good  seasonings. 

Menu  For  One  Day 

Breakfast :  cereal,  cracked  whole  wheat, 
cooked,  toast,  coffee  (adults),  milk 
(children). 

Dinner :  cheese  fondue  on  whole  wheat 
toast,  kale,  stewed  dried  apricots,  tea 
(adults),  milk  (children). 

Supper :  hashed  brown  potatoes,  canned 
string  beans,  bread  and  butter,  dough¬ 
nuts  and  coffee,  milk  for  children. 

0 

Cheese  Fondue  (without  egg) 

1  pint  milk 

2  cups  fine  dry  bread  crumbs 

1  pound  soft  cheese,  flaked  with  a  fork 
%  teaspoon  salt 

1  small  onion  grated 
whole  wheat  toast 

Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Add 
the  bread  crumbs,  cheese,  salt,  and 
grated  onion.  Stir  until  the  cheese  has 
melted.  Serve  on  toast. 

Scalloped  Cabbage,  Spaghetti,  and 
Cheese 

1%  cups  spaghetti  broken  in  small  pieces 

3  tablespoons  flour 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat 

2  cups  milk 

1  teaspoon  salt 
%  lb.  american  cheese 
1  quart  shredded  cabbage 
1  cup  bread  crumbs 

Cook  the  spaghetti  in  boiling  salted 
water  for  20  minutes,  and  drain.  Make 
a  sauce  of  the  flour,  fat,  milk,  and  salt. 
Shave  up  the  cheese,  add  to  the  hot 
sauce,  and  stir  until  melted.  Put  the  cab¬ 
bage,  spaghetti,  and  sauce  in  a  greased 
baking  dish  in  layers  and  cover  the  top 


with  the  bread  crumbs.  Bake  for  20  to 
30  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Onion  Soup 

6  medium  sized  onions  chopped 
2  tablespoons  butter 
1  pint  boiling  water 
1  quart  meat  broth 
4  tablespoons  flour 
4  tablespoons  cold  water 
salt  to  taste 
pepper 
toast 

'■heese,  finely  grated 

Cook  the  chopped  onions  in  the  fat 
until  yellow,  add  to  the  hot  water,  and 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  or  until  ten¬ 
der.  Add  the  meat  broth.  Blend  the  flour 
and  cold  water,  add  some  of  the  hot 
liquid,  mix  well,  and  stir  into  the  soup. 
Add  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  cook  for  a 
few  minutes.  Pour  the  soup  into  bowls 
or  soup  plates,  place  on  top  of  each  a 
slice  of  toasted  bread,  sprinkle  the 
cheese  over  the  bread  and  soup,  and 
serve  at  once. 

Cottage  Cheese  Salads 

With  Prunes : 

Remove  the  stones  from  cooked  prunes. 
Stuff  the  prunes  with  cottage  cheese 
which  has  been  seasoned  with  salt.  Serve 
on  lettuce  leaves  with  cooked  salad  dres¬ 
sing.  Dates  or  figs  may  be  used  instead 
of  prunes  if  desired. 

With  Pineapple : 

Seasoned  cottage  cheese  balls  served  on 
a  slice  of  pineapple,  make  a  delicious 
salad  with  cooked  dressing. 

With  Green  Pepper : 

Remove  pulp  and  seeds  from  a  green 
pepper.  Stuff  pepper  with  cottage  cheese, 
seasoned  with  salt;  or  a  little  onion  may 
be  added  to  the  cheese.  Let  the  stuffed 
pepper  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  one  hour, 
slice,  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  samples 
of  menus  given  that  the  pattern  for  a 
week’s  diet  for  a  family  would  be  about 
as  follows; 

Every  meal — M  ilk  for  children, 
bread  for  all. 

Every  day;  cereal  in  porridge  or  pud¬ 
ding,  potatoes,  tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for 
children,  a  green  or  yellow  vegetable,  a 
fruit  or  additional  vegetable,  milk  for  all. 
Two  to  four  times  a  week;  tomatoes  for 
all,  dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts, 
eggs  (especially  for  children),  lean  meat, 
fish  or  poultry  and  cheese. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  take  a  long 
look  ahead  until  the  time  next  year 
when  we  may  again  be  planning  our 
gardens  and  see  if  we  have  planned 
every  possible  way  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  family  garden  in  order  that 
these  dietary  needs  may  be  adequately 
met. 


For  the  School  Lunch 

Fruit  Biscuit 

2  tbsp.  sugar  2  cups  flour 

About  30  dates  4  tbsp.  fat 

1  tsp.  cinnamon  %  cup  milk 

4  tsp.  baking  powder  1  tsp.  salt 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Cut  in  fat  and  add  milk  to 
make  a  dough  which  can  be  easily 
handled.  Roll  on  well-floured  board  to 
a  thickness  of  about  one-quarter  inch. 
Cut  in  rounds  with  a  well-floured 
cookie  cutter.  Sprinkle  one-half  the 
round  with  a  little  of  the  sugar  and 
cinnamon  mixture;  on  top  of  this  place 
a  pitted  date;  then  fold  and  press  the 
edges  together.  Brush  with  milk  or 
melted  fat  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for 
10  to  15  minutes  until  delicately 
browned.  Dates  may  be  stuffed  with 
nuts  if  desired.  Makes  30  small  bis¬ 
cuits. 

Tricks  of  the  Trade 

In  preparation  for  baking  a  pie  crust 
shell  (which  is  to  be  baked  before  fill¬ 
ing)  prick  repeatedly  with  a  sharp 
pointed  fork.  This  keeps  the  crust  from 
humping. 

*  *  * 

Popcorn  is  an  attractive  substitute 
for  croutons  for  serving  with  tomato 
soup. 

*  *  * 

To  remove  pecan  meats  whole  pour 
boiling  water  over  the  nuts  and  let 
them  stand  till  cold.  Stand  the  nut  on 
end  and  crack  with  a  hammer  on  the 
small  end  of  the  nut. 


The  Day’s  Diet  Should  Include 

Milk  at  all  meals  for  all. 

Coffee  or  tea,  but  not  to  excess,  for  adults  at  one  or  two  meals  per  day. 
Bread  and  butter  at  all  meals  for  all. 


Breakfast 

Fruit  ( fresh  if 
possible 
Cereal 

Bacon  or  eggs  or 
both  (smaller  serv¬ 
ing  of  each) 

Toast  or  Muffins  or 
Biscuits  or  Pancakes 
(occasionally  — then 
omit  cereal) 


Dinner 

•  Meat  or  meat  substitute 
Potatoes,  rice  or  macaroni 
A  non-starchy  vegetable 
Salad — either  fruit  or  vegetable 
(not  potato)  at  least  three 
times  a  week 

Dessert — emphasize  fruit,  fresh 
or  canned,  and  milk  desserts, 
rather  than  too  many  cakes 
and  pastries 


Supper  or  Lunch 

Fish,  eggs, 
Cheese  dishes, 
Cream  soups, 
Bean  chowders, 
or 

Baked  Beans 

A  vegetable  other 
than  potatoes 

Salad 

or  desesrt 


Omit  meats  or  meat  substitutes  for  young  children 
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Right  Now,  Crop  Insurance 
Costs  you  Less  than  Ever  Before 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  most  eSective  of  all 
fungicides,  is  now  so  cheap,  due  to  the 
extremely  low  price  of  Copper  Sulphate  (Blue  Stone), 
that  no  grower  can  afford  to  neglect  its  use,  freely  and 
often,  as  a  certain  preventive  measure  against  all 
fungus  diseases. 

Mix  your  Bordeaux  as  needed,  and  apply  it  fresh. 

To  insure  purity  and  accurate  strength,  use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality— 99%  Pure 

Send  for  the  free  booklet,  “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its 
Preparation  and  Use,”  containing  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  applying  Bordeaux. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 

. . . . - - - TDi4Nr.if  BRAND— 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fresh  dug, 
NEW  growth,  prompt  Shipment.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  100,  $1;  300,  $2:  500,  $3; 
1000,  $5:  Premier-Gibson-Chesepeak- 
Parsons  Beauty-Stevens  L.  Champion- 
Glenmary  -  Aroma  —  100,  $1.25;  300, 
$2.50;  500,  $3.50;  1000,  $7;  Mastodon 
(everbr!  25.  $1;  50.  $1.50;  100,  $2.50; 
300,  $6;  500,  $7.50;  1000.  $15.  Write 
for  prices  in  larger  quantities.  Figure 
each  variety  separate.  RASPBERRY;  Columbian  (purple) 
12,  $1;  25,  $1.50;  50,  $2.50;  100,  $4;  Cuthbert  (red) 
Same  price  as  Columbian.  Order  from  thisadv.  Prices  f.o.b. 
Catalog  free.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View.N.Y. 


VfA<ITnnniM  Plants  si.25  per  100:  $8.00  per 

IVI/AO  1  vyL/L/PI  1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Everbearing 

Strawberry 


HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants.  Guaranteed  first 
*'  11  quality.  State  inspected.  Trimmed 

ready  to  set.  1 00-$  1.25;  500-$4.50;  l.000-$7.00. 

C.  L.  SARGENT,  EAST  THETFORD,  VERMONT 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Columbian  Purple:  60c-doz. ;  $2.50-100;  $22.00-1000. 

Kansas  Black:  60c-doz. ;  $2.00-100;  $18.00-1000 
Postpaid.  C.  F.  WHEELER.  MANNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


400 


Cpecial  Offer!!  Besthomevar. 

•Strawberry  Plants — 200  Sen; 

Dunlap  200  Warfield . 

BANGOR  NURSERY,  BANGOR,  MICHIGAN 


$2. 


POST 

PAID 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.Benning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Mountains  Carman  No.  3 

Write  to-day  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

RURAL  RUSSETS,  IRISH  COBBLERS. 

Better  than  ever.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Tomntn  Plante  from  Certified  Seed.  Marglobe, 
lomato  riants  Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore,  J.T.D. 
500-75C,  $1.00-1000.  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  500-$l .00.  1000-$l,75.  Cabbage  Plants; 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  500-65C,  1000-90C,  5000-$3.75. 
Prompt  Shipment  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 

Tnmatn  Plante  Tough,  hardy,  field  grown,  eight 
I  UlualU  r  lama,  inch  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  se¬ 
lected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Greater 
Baltimore,  Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express  $1.50 
per  1,000.  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  ...  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

all  varieties,  $1.00  thousand.  TOMATO  AND  IM¬ 
PROVED  CERTIFIED  PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS 
$1.50  thousand.  PEPPERS  $2.00  thousand. 

Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  Georgia 

PLANT  BARGAIN,  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  onions 
100  tomatoes  50  pepper  plants  for  $1.00  postpaid,  moss 
packed  any  varieties,  full  count  extra  large  field  grown. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO„  -  TROUP,  TEXAS 


Look  onions  50  pepper  plants  ALL  FOR  $1.00 
prepaid,  moss  packed,  any  varieties. 

CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  PONTA,  TEXAS 

BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

sweeter  Onions. 

Postpaid:  200,  50c;  500,  85c;  1,000,  $1.50.  Catalog. 
PORT  MELLINGER,  Dept.  A. A.,  NORTH  LIMA,  Ohio 

SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS 

Recleaned  for  seed,  heavy  and  free  from  fowl  seeds. 
50c  per  bu.  on  cars  Three  Mile  Bay.  Sacks  extra  5c  each 

P.  D.  HAYES,  THREE  MILE  BAY.  NEW  YORK 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  non- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  <£-•  rjn 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed  v  V 

SMALL  CAN  CA  pint)  fin 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 

1  flojiTnot. 

~vi 


Ino,  t  in  not 

dead. but  what 
if  that  stuff/ 


Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000;  Copenhagen 
rrOSiproOl  an(j  varieties.  Tomato,  $1,  1000. 

WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO..  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

BEES  DAa\e  MONEY 

Send  for  our  free  16-page  booklet  “Bees  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit.”  It  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  start  keeping  bees  in  your 
own  back  yard.  Beekeeping  is  a  profitable 
side  line.  Produce  honey  easily  for  table 
use  and  also  to  sell.” 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distributed,  knowing 
that  they  will  make  good,  producing  repeat  orders, 
we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES,  2  yr.  4-5  ft.  Baldwin,  Cortland.  De- 
liqipus,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh  Red.  Rome  Beauty, 
Spy.  Wealthy  at  15c. 

PEAR  TREES,  2  years.  Bartlett,  Clapps  Favorite, 
Sheldon,  Seckel,  4-5  ft.  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  Large  Montmorency,  2  yr.  4-5  ft.  15c 

PEACH  TREES,  2-3V4  ft.  Carman.  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  South  Haven.  10c. 

1  25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  VIKING,  New,  red.  early,  heavy  yielder,  excellent 
quality,  disease-resistant  Raspberry,  $1.50. 

Premier  (extra  early)  100  Strawberry  plants,  $1.00. 

Concord  Grapes,  2  yr.  No.  I — 10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-3  ft-  $1.00. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper,  2-3  ft.  $1.25. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c  Spirea  Van  Houttei.  25c. 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

These  Bargains  are  GOOD  UNTIL  THE  23rd.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you 
more  about  our  products.  Products  that  you  can  plant 
with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES, 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


Name 

Town 


State™ 


Raspberry  Plants 


One  Yr.  Old 
Cuthbert  Red 

State  inspected  and  Free  From~Disease  at 

$2.00-100;  $8.00-500;  $14.00-1000 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  No.  I 


With  the  A.  A, 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Top- Working  for  Better 
Pollination 

POLLEN  from  apple  trees  does  not 
blow  to  any  considerable  distance 
and  it  is  necessary  that  bees  be  present 
if  there  is  to  be  cross-pollination  be¬ 
tween  different  trees.  Years  ago  most 
orchards  contained  many  varieties. 
Now,  many  large  blocks  contain  but 
one  variety  and  unless  this  variety  is 
self  fertile  the  set  of  apples  is  likely 
to  be  small. 

One  make-shift  remedy  is  to  cut 
branches  from  other  varieties,  put 
them  into  pails  of  water  and  hang 
them  in  the  orchard.  This,  however,  is 
simply  a  temporary  remedy  and  most 
orchardists  who  have  large  blocks  that 
do  not  set  well  are  gradually  top-work¬ 
ing  some  of  the  trees  to  varieties  that 
are  good  pollinizers. 

When  choosing  a  variety  for  cross¬ 
pollination'  purposes  it  is  important  to 
choose  one  that  blooms  at  the  same 
time  as  the  variety  you  wish  to  pollinate 
and  also  to  choose  one  which  produces 
plenty  of  pollen.  Some  varieties  that 


Crrn  rir\D  M  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
OliLL/  v/v/l\n  Kiln  Dried.  Germination  95%, 


H»n  to  THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO,  Box  234,  Medina,  Ohio  $2.50  per  bo.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville.  Penna. 


(N.  J.  Exp  Sta.) 

Materials  for  cleft  grafting.  (a) 
scions,  (b)  Cleft  in  stock  ready  for  in¬ 
sertion  of  scions,  (c)  Scions  inserted  in 
cleft,  (d )  Cleft  and  scion  tips  waxed, 
(e)  Side  view  of  scion  showing  wedge 
shape  of  cut  portion,  (f)  Mallet  for 
making  cleft  with  chisel.  ( g)  Grafting 
chisel — note  curved  blade  which  pre¬ 
vents  tearing  of  the  bark.  A  sharp 
knife  is  also  needed  for  shaping  the 
scions. 

are  not  recommended  for  this  purpose 
are :  Baldwins,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings,  Gravensteins,  and  Stayman  Wine- 
saps.  The  following  varieties,  which  are 
grouped  according  to  their  blossoming 
season  are  satisfactory  pollinizers  for 
other  apples  which  bloom  during  the 
same  period: 

Early — McIntosh,  Fameuse,  Wagen- 
er,  Twenty  Ounce,  Maiden  Blush,  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  Oldenburg,  Early 
McIntosh,  Milton. 

Midseason — Wealthy,  Jonathan,  De¬ 
licious,  Starking,  Red  Canada,  Yellow 
Newton,  Golden  Delicious,  Wolf  River, 
Cortland,  Winter  Banana. 

Late — Rome,  Northern  Spy,  Red 
Rome,  Gallia  Beauty,  Northwestern 
Greening,  Tolman  Sweet,  Macoun. 

It  is  time  to  top-work.  If  the  work 
is  done  before  growth  starts,  that  is 
while  the  wood  is  entirely  dormant, 
scions  may  be  cut  from  the  tree  as 
they  are  needed.  If  the  work  is  delayed 
until  growth  starts,  scions  will  have  to 
be  gathered  from  vigorous,  one-year 
old  wood  and  stored  in  a  way  that  will 
keep  them  dormant  until  you  are  ready 
to  graft. 

You  should  take  two  years  to  work 
over  trees  into  the  new  variety  and 
figure  that  it  will  be  three  or  four 
years  before  the  new  grafts  will  be 
much  good  for  pollinizers.  Plan  to 
leave  about  half  of  the  old  limbs  which 
will  provide  foliage  during  the  first 
year.  These  can  be  later  cut  off  and 
grafted  or,  in  case  the  original  scions 
are  growing  vigorously  and  enough  of 
them  are  put  in  to  form  a  good  tree, 
{Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Let 
gravity 
&do  it  / 

You  don’t  have  to 

break  your  back  and 
arms  pitching  and  lift¬ 
ing  silage  if  you  own 
a  Unadilla.  Air-tight, 
water-tight  doors 
never  stick  and  move 
up  easily.  You  just 
push  the  silage  out. 


The  door  fasteners  form  a 
permanent  ladder  up  the 
front— handy,  safe  and  easy 
to  climb.  Lifting  the  fas¬ 
tener  releases  the  door. 


Send  for  the  Unadilla  Cat¬ 
alog  and  see  why  we  claim 
more  advantages  than  are 
found  in  any  other  Silo 
made.  Get  1932  prices — 
lowest  in  many  years. 
Early  orders  earn  larg¬ 
est  cash  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Com¬ 
pany,  Box  B, 
^  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 
Patented  storm-proof  anchor  equipment. 
Continuous  self-adjusting  doors  or 
swinging  hinge  doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir, 
Spruce  or  Y'ellow  Pine.  Also  Glazed 
Tile  and  Cement  Silos. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


Fishkill 

Farms 

Consigns  to 

Earlville  Sale 

May  II  &  12, 1932 

King  Piebe  19th, 

of  one  of  the  greatest  show  and  production 
families  in  the  Holstein  breed.  As  a  junior  yearl¬ 
ing  in  1924  he  won  1st  at.  Michigan  State  Fair, 
1st  at  Ohio  State  Fair,  2nd  New  York  State  Fair, 
3rd  National  Dairy  Show,  2nd  Central  States  Ex¬ 
position  5th  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Records 
of  the  three  nearest  dams  average  l,2o9  pounds 
butter,  25.893.5  pounds  milk  in  365  days.  Record 
on  his  first  daughter  in  our  herd  at  1  yr.  11  mos. 
27  days:  10.193.4  pounds  milk,  367.0  pounds  fat 
entirely  on  twice  a  day  milking,  in  365  days, 

Fishkill  Dichter  Piebe  Inka, 

bom  August  17  1931,  a  son  of  King  Piebe’  19th 
and  out  of  Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka 
(19,266.9  milk  and  819.32  butter  in  365  days  at 
4  vrs.  5  mos.  25  days  in  Class  B)  she  being  a_ 
daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  oi 
the  greatest  milk  sires  of  the  Holstein  breed  with 
a  record  of  128  AR  daughters  (two  with  1.0UU 
pound  records)  and  30  proven  sons. 

Fishkill  Artis  Avon  Piebe  DeKol, 

born  August  19,  1929,  sired  by  King  Piebe  19th, 
and  out  of  Fishkill  Avon  Artis  DeKol.  She  being 
by  Hengerveld  Homestead  DeKol  4tli  with  43  An 
daughters,  one  with  a  record  of  1056.7  pounds 
butter,  he  being  a  son  of  Jenny  Linn  Colantha 
with  a  record  of  30.95  pounds  butter  in  7  days 
at  four  years. 

Fishkill  DeKol  Colantha  Piebe, 

a  daughter  of  King  Piebe  19th.  born  December 
21,  1929.  Her  dam  is  Fishkill  Inka  Pontiac  JDeKot, 
a  daughter  of  Hengerveld  Homestead  DeKol  4tn. 
She  was  bred  last  fall  to  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hen¬ 
gerveld  DeKol. 

For  pedigrees,  write 

A.  D.  HOOSE, 

Fishkill  Farms 

Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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With  the  A.  A. 

dairyman 


A.  Simple  Solution  of  the 
Home  Butter-Making 
Problem 

The  solution  of  the  home  butter¬ 
making  problem  on  the  farm,  which  is 
fast  becoming  a  lost  art,  has  been 
found  at  last,  according  to  the  De 
Laval  Bureau  of  Dairying.  What  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  great  boom  to  dairy  far¬ 
mers,  and  to  the  entire  dairy  industry 
as  well,  is  the  farm  production  of  an 
extra  heavy  cream  which  when  cooled 
is  very  much  like  sweet  cream  butter 
in  appearance,  composition,  taste  and 
food  value.  It  provides  a  quick,  simple 
and  economical  way  of  increasing  the 
consumption  of  butter-fat  on  the 
farm,  which  will  not  only  provide  the 
most  wholesome  and  nourishing  food 
of  its  kind,  but  by  replacing  some  of 
the  millions  of  pounds  of  oleo  and  but¬ 
ter  substitutes  now  used  on  farms,  and 
by  withholding  some  butter-fat  from 
the  market,  will  help  strengthen  prices 
of  all  dairy  products. 

Home  Dairy  Spread,  as  this  dairy 
product  is  called,  is  made  by  running 
warm  milk  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
cows,  or  milk  heated  to  about  100  de¬ 
grees  temperature,  through  a  stand¬ 
ard  make  of  cream  separator  provided 
with  two  special  parts,  which  produces 
a  cream  testing  from  60  to  75  per  cent 
butter-fat.  The  separator  can,  of 
course,  be  used  for  producing  ordinary 
cream  as  well,  and  the  change  from 
running  one  kind  of  cream  to  another 
can  be  quickly  made.  Cream  of  this 
high  butterfat  content  solidifies  at 
around  56  degrees  temperature,  and 
when  salted  is  ready  for  use.  This  farm 
product  is  in  every  respect  so  near  to 
butter  made  from  sweet  cream  that 
few  people  can  tell  the  difference. 

The  advantages  of  producing  and 
using  this  dairy  product  on  the  farm 
table  are  many,  the  Bureau  declares. 
It  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  without 
churning,  and  it  contains  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  less  butterfat  than  butter. 
Commercial  butter  must  legally  con¬ 
tain  80  per  cent  butterfat,  and  be¬ 
cause  Home  Dairy  Spread  contains 
less  butter-fat  it  cannot  be  sold  as 
butter. 

Home  Dairy  Spread  not  only  sup¬ 
plies  butterfat,  the  best  and  most  di¬ 
gestible  source  of  bodily  energy,  but 
is  rich  in  Vitamin  A,  which  authorities 
state  is  required  in  the  diet  to  build 
up  bodily  vigor  and  resistance  to  res¬ 
piratory  infections,  including  the  com¬ 
mon  cold.  It  also  contains  liberal 
amounts  of  Vitamin  D,  the  “sunshine” 
vitamin,  which  protects  children 
against  rickets  and  aids  in  the  growth 
and  quality  of  the  bones  and  teeth. 
Furthermore,  Vitamin  D  is  prescribed 
by  physicians  because  it  helps  adults 
as  well  as  children  in  the  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  other  foods. 

In  localities  where  it  is  difficult  for 
farm  families  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
good  butter  and  where,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  farm  families  are  using  butter 
substitutes  or  no  butter  at  all,  the 
home  production  of  Home  Dairy 
Spread  meets  a  distinct  need.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  farm  household  denied  the 
use  of  butter  with  a  wholesome,  nour¬ 
ishing  and  economical  dairy  product 
rich  in  valuable  vitamins,  so  essential 
to  the  health  of  both  young  and  old. 

Besides  being  better  nourished  and 
healthier  as  a  result  of  eating  Home 
Dairy  Spread,  the  farm  family  benefits 
for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  such 
home-produced  food  is  an  economy 
measure  which  fits  admirably  into  far¬ 
mers’  efforts  to  provide  more  of  their 
living  at  home. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole,  the  more  general 
use  of  a  farm  product  like  Home 
Dairy  Spread  will  replace  millions  of 
pounds  of  butter  substitutes  now  be¬ 
ing  consumed  by  farmers.  The  more 
widespread  consumption  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  farm  home  also  will  re¬ 
move  considerable  butterfat  from  the 
market,  thus  strengthening  the  prices 
all  dairy  products. 


Protect 

•  3 

yourself 

_  -  'v 

from  Wigher 
F eed  Prices 


GROW 

MORE  &  BETTER  SILAGE 
PER  ACRE 

MANY  competent  authorities 
are  quite  freely  predicting  high 
feed  prices  for  next  fall  and 
winter.  One  of  the  best  ways 
for  dairy  farmers  to  protect 
themselves  is  to  grow  more 
and  better  silage. 

A  cow  will  need  10  per  cent 
more  corn  in  her  grain  ration 
if  the  silage  she  eats  did  not 
mature  to  the  early  dent  stage. 
Between  the  glazing  stage  and 
the  silage  stage,  when  some 
kernels  are  dented,  the  dry 
matter  in  the  corn  increases 
10  per  cent,  mostly  as  starch, 
fat,  and  protein. 

Every  pound  of  starch,  fat  and 
protein  of  silage  corn  has  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  value  as  the 


starch,  fat,  and  protein  in  the 
com  in  the  grain  ration.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  select 
the  right  variety  of  seed  com 
in  order  to  grow  as  much 
starch,  fat,  and  protein  as 
possible,  and  save  on  the  feed 
you  buy  next  winter. 

Years  of  careful  plant  breed¬ 
ing  and  selection  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  G.L.F.  strains  of 
seed  com  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops  of  high  feeding 
value  silage.  Select  the  strain 


of  the  right  variety  for  your 
conditions,  with  full  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  true-to-name, 
and  that  the  strong,  vigorous, 
quick-growing  sprouts  will 
start  the  crop  off  right. 

G.L.F.  CORN  VARIETIES  FOR  SILAGE 
CONTAINING  CONSIDERABLE 
GRAIN 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  Golden  Glow 
Luce's  Favorite  Cornell  No.  11 

G.  L.  F.  CORN  VARIETIES  FOR  BIG 
YIELDS  OF  SUCCULENT  ENSILAGE 

Learning  Lancaster  Sure  Crop 

Pride  of  the  North  Late  Eureka 

G.L.F.  CORN  VARIETIES  FOR  HUSK¬ 
ING  PURPOSES 

Cornell  No.  11  Angel  of  Midnight  Strain 
Early  Golden  Glow  King  Phillip  (Flint) 
8-Row  Yellow  (Flint)  Longfellow  Strain 


^G.L.F. 


WARNING  ! 

Much  local  grown  seed  com  is  germinating  only  75  per  cent.  If  you  plan 
to  use  home  grown  seed,  by  all  means  have  it  thoroughly  tested  before 
planting.  If  it  does  not  germinate  90%  strong  sprouts  in  3  to  4  days,  it 
should  not  be  used  for  seed.  Slow-growing,  weak  sprouts,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  strong,  healthy  plants  under  field  conditions. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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I  he  new  Burrell  Mouth-Piece  is  a 
single  piece  of  solid  rubber — only  one 
piece  to  clean,  and  nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  A  single-tube  system — easier  to 
milk  with  and  easier  to  clean.  Ask 
any  Burrell  user!  Single  and  double 
units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Cherry-Burrell  Corp. . 27  Albany  St. .Little  Falls.N.Y, 


BUrrell 

It  Milks  the  Cows  C/een 


FOR  SALE 

h.  c.  McConnell, 


Accredited  herd  of  12  head  of  reg¬ 
istered  shorthorn  cattle,  springers 
and  heifers,  a  real  opportunity. 

■  PENN  YAN,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale: 


F.  B. 


Registered  Chester  White  Pigs. 
Best  blood  lines  of  breed.  $8  each, 
$15.  a  pair;  either  sex. 

KIMMEY  &  SON.  EAST  GREENBUSH.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  O.l. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old 
$2.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.75  each.  8  to  10 
weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  CraUng  Free. 


PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5-  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial.  If  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &.  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
o-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


42  Black  and  White  Pigs.  38  White  Pigs 
7-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  each. 

plenty  of  straw  to  reach  you  full  of  vigor.  We  will  ship 
what  you  need  C.O.D. 

P.  S. — 6  weeks  old  pigs  $2.50  each. 
BEDFORD  STOCK  FARM.  Bedford.  Mass.  P.O.Box  362 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington  Mass. 


Pigs  TOPEQUALITY  Pigs 

*■  YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH  *• 

6-7  wks.  old  $2.75  ea.  8-9  wks.  old  $3.00  ea. 
10  wks.  old  $3.25  ea. 


Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approvaL 


WHITE  MICE 


Raise  White  Mice 

LABORATORY  SUPPLY  CO., 


for  laboratory  purposes. 
Circular  free. 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


May  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Clast 

Dairymen’s 

League 

1 

Fluid  Milk  _ 

1.79 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.06 

2B 

Cond  Milk  . 

Soft  Cheese  . . 

1.26 

3 

Evap.  Cond.  _ _ 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese _ 

1.15 

Sheffield 

Producer! 


Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931.  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  tor  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives,  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  Holds  Fairly  Steady 

CREAMERY  SALTED  Apr.  23.  April  16.  Apr.  25, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra _ 20%-2l%  20%-2l  25%-26 

Extra  (92sc.) _  20%  20  25 

84-91  score  _ _ _  1 8%- 1 9%  18(4-19%  22%-24% 

Lower  Grades  _ . — _  18  -18%  l7(/2-l8  22  -22% 

The  butter  market  has  held  steady 
since  our  last  report.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  last  week’s  report  told  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  on  April  16  which  carried  92  score 
butter  to  20c.  There  was  some  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  a  resultant  advance  in  retail 
rates  would  check  consumer  buying  and 
cause  a  disastrous  reaction  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Up  to  this  writing  there  has  been  no 
apparent  change  in  the  demand  which 
some  consider  unsatisfactory  in  view  of 
present  record  low  retail  prices. 

On  Monday,  April  18,  the  market  opened 
with  prices  well  sustained.  The  trade  ap¬ 
peared  more  confident  and  by  Wednesday 
the  buying  interest  had  widened  to  the 
extent  that  creamery  extras  went  up  to 
20%c.  This  was  a  little  extreme  and  there 
was  a  fractional  reduction  on  Thursday 
that  carried  creamery  extras  to  the  level 
reported  above,  which  continued  through 
to  the  close  of  the  week. 

At  no  time  has  the  'market  been  free 
of  an  undertone  of  nervousness  and  un¬ 
certainty.  Receivers  have  been  anxious  to 
keep  the  floors  clear  of  current  arrivals. 

The  cold  storage  situation  shows  that 
current  operations  are  considerably  be¬ 
hind  those  of  a  year  ago.  On  April  22  the 
ten  cities  making  daily  reports  had  in 
cold  storage  3,921,000  pounds  of  butter. 
On  the  same  day  a  year  ago  they  report¬ 
ed  8,578,000  pounds.  From  April  15  to 
April  22  storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
increased  a  mere  11,000  pounds,  whereas 
the  increase  during  the  same  period  last 
year  amounted  to  280,000  pounds. 


Fresh  Cheese  Fractionally 
Lower 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  „. 
Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Fancy  _ 

Held  Average 


Apr.  23,  April  16,  Apr.  25, 
1932  1932  1931 

1 1  %  - 1 3  12-13%  13-15 

10%  II 

17-19  17-19  21-22% 


The  New  York  cheese  market  has 
dropped  another  half  cent  on  fresh  makes 
since  our  report  last  week.  The  change 
came  with  the  opening  of  business  on 


Northern  Grown  Plants 

AT  SURPRISINGLY  LOW  PRICES 

STRAWBERRIES — Dunlap,  Premier,  Mastodon,  Aldrich, 
Glen  Mary,  S.  L.  Champion.  „  ,  .  . 

RASPBERRIES— Cuthbert  Plum  Farmer,  Columbian. 
Royal  Purple,  New  Giant;  Latham,  Chief,  Viking. 
Lloyd  George.  _  .  „  , 

BLACKBERRIES— Snyder,  Eldorado,  Lucretia  Dewberry. 
GRAPES — Portland.  Ontario,  Fredonia. 

Fruiting  Size  Rhubarb;  Horse  Radish  Roots;  Holt’s 
Mammoth  Sage. 

Perennial  Phlox;  Gladiolus;  Dahlias  and  House  Plants. 

Berry  Crates  and  Baskets. 

Also  all  other  kinds  of  .Nursery  Stock.  Submit  your 
list  for  lowest  prices.  Catalog  free. 

L  J.  FARMER,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

w  A  CTAnAll  EVERBEARING 
MASiUUUn  STRAWBERRY  Plants 

100,  $1.50  postpaid.  500,  $3.50;  1,000,  $7-00;  5.000, 

$30.00  collect.  Premier.  Dunlap  and  Lupton  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.50;  5,000,  $16.25.  Big  Joe  and  Wm.  Belt 
500  $2.-  1  000,  $4.;  5,000,  $18.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

M  S  PRYOR,  RI8,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


TOMATO  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS; 

large,  stalky  grown  from  certified  seed,  disease  free: 
Marglobe,  Bonny  Best.  Baltimore,  $1.00  1,000;  10'. 000 
up  90c  Earlv  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefields,  $1.00 
1,000;  5,000  up  85c.  Millions  ready.  Prompt  shipment, 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEMBROKE  PLANT  CO,,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 

open  field  hardy,  diseaseproof  Cabbage,  Dozen 
Plants,  ieading  varieties:  1,000-$1.75;  500-$1.25  pre¬ 
paid.  Express:  $1.00-1,000.  Potato,  peppers,  egg,  bro- 
colli,  cauliflower,  other  plants.  May,  June  delivery.  Get 
our  prie-3.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey  Up  River,  Red  Nansemond,  Southern 
Queen,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  Fifteen  Acres 
Canna  Bulbs:  12  varieties,  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


TOMATO  PLANTS— Field  grown  Strong  and  hardy. 
Packed  in  moss,  varieties  labelled.  Earliana,  Bonny 
Best,  Marglobe,  Baltimore.  300-75c;  500-$l;  1,000-*1.75; 
5,000-$7.50 ;  10,000-$12.50.  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce, 
Potato,  Pepper  Plants.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany.  Ga. 


dunla'p  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

KEITH  LYNDE  -  -  GOUVERNEUR,  NEW  YORK 


Monday,  April  18.  Lower  prices  in  Wis¬ 
consin  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
lowering  of  local  quotations.  Business  in 
fresh  makes  has  been  very  limited  with 
the  market  being  in  the  buyer’s  favor. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  week  ending 
April  23  there  appeared  to  be  a  firmer 
tone  to  the  market  in  the  West,  and  it 
was  reported  that  cheese  for  prompt 
shipment  was  being  quoted  at  prices 
above  the  Board. 

The  market  still  remains  very  firm  on 
old  cheese  of  which  there  is  extremely 
light  stocks  and  these  are  held  in  exceed¬ 
ingly  firm  hands. 

On  April  22  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports  had  in  cold  storage  9,355,- 
000  pounds  of  cheese.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  reported  holdings  to¬ 
taling  10,687,000  pounds.  From  April  15  to 
April  22  storage  stocks  in  the  same  ten 
cities  were  reduced  206,000  pounds,  Where¬ 
as  during  the  same  period  last  year  hold¬ 
ings  increased  159,000  pounds. 


Eggs  Develop  Easier  Trend 


NEARBY  WHITES 

Apr.  23, 

April  16, 

Apr.  25, 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932 

1931 

offerings  46  lb . 

17  -20 

19  -22 

22  -23 

Standards,  45  lb . 

16  -16% 

18  -18% 

20% -21 

Mediums  . 

14  -14% 

14  -16 

I8%- 19 

Lightweights  and 

1 4  %  - 1 5  % 

Undergrades  . 

1 5  %  - 1 7 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . 

17  -20 

22-23% 

Standards  . 

1514-16 

18-21 

The  egg  market 

opened  fairly  well  dur- 

ing  the  week  ending  April  23.  On  Mon¬ 
day  the  best  open  market  offerings  of 
nearby  hennerys  were  quoted  at  19c  to 
22c  with  technical  specials  and  premium 
marks  at  23c  to  24c,  and  standards  at  18c 
to  1814c.  On  Tuesday  the  market  started 
to  develop  some  irregularities,  following 
heavy  deliveries  late  in  the  day,  which 
failed  to  clear.  In  order  to  avoid  carry¬ 
overs  and  accumulations  over  the  Jewish 
holiday  receivers  started  to  shave  prices. 
On  Tuesday  the  best  open  market  offer¬ 
ings  of  nearby  hennerys  dropped  to  18-21c. 
They  held  the  same  level  on  Wednesday, 
April  20,  on  which  day  trading  was  very 
quiet.  On  Thursday  business  was  very 
quiet  but  quotations  were  unchanged.  By 
Friday,  April  22,  accumulations  had 
reached  the  point  where  something  had 
to  be  done  and  prices  were  again  cut  to 
those  reported  above,  which  level  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  close  on  April  23. 

Receipts  in  the  four  principal  markets 
have  shown  a  very  rapid  increase  since 
April  2.  On  that  date  the  receipts  were 
below  the  300,000  case  mark.  We  have  had 
a  steady  increase  since  then  and  on  April 
16  receipts  have  climbed  practically  200,- 
000  cases  above  what  they  were  on  the 
2nd.  It  appears  that  most  of  the  increase 
is  coming  from  the  Middle  West  where 
heavy  production  is  now  reported,  follow¬ 
ing  the  advent  of  more  spring-like 
weather. 

Storage  holdings  continue  to  lag  be¬ 
hind  last  year,  although  a  little  more  in¬ 
terest  in  storage  operations  has  been  man¬ 
ifest  during  the  past  week.  On  April  22 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  market  re¬ 
ports  had  in  cold  storage  829,000  cases  of 
eggs.  On  thfe  same  week  day  last  year 
they  held  2,240,000  cases.  From  April  15 
to  April  22  of  this  year  storage  holdings 
increased  294,000  cases.  During  the  same 
period  last  year  holdings  increased  473,000 
cases. 

A  significant  note  comes  from  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  news  service  which  states  that  the 
peak  of  production  in  California  is  con¬ 
sidered  definitely  over. 


Live  Poultry 


Apr.  23, 

April  16, 

Apr.  25, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  .. 

16-22 

22-25 

Leghorn 

17-20 

15-19 

23-25 

BROILERS 

Rocks  . 

10-28 

10-26 

25-41 

Reds  . . 

. . 

15-23 

25-36 

Leghorn  _ 

14-22 

15-21 

25-35 

Old  Roosters 

-08 

9 

14 

Capons  .  . 

32-40 

35-38 

35 

Turkeys  . .  ._ 

16-40 

20-35 

20-35 

Ducks,  Nearby _ 

14-16 

15-17 

22-25 

Geese  . . 

13 

14-15 

12 

The  live  poultry  market  for  the  Jewish 
Passover  holiday  opened  up  very  nicely. 
Fowls  did  exceptionally  well  on.  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  Late  Tuesday  afternoon, 
however,  trade  began  to  fall  off  for  col¬ 
ored  fowls  and  they  failed  to  recover  for 
the  rest  of  the  week.  On  Monday,  colored 
fowls  were  quoted  at  20c  to  23c.  On  Tues¬ 
day  they  were  selling  at  20c  to  22c.  By 
Wednesday  they  had  to  be  forced  out  at 
19c.  On  Thursday  there  was  nothing  doing 
in  the  market  due  to  the  Passover  holi¬ 
day.  On  Friday  business  was  being  done 
but  colored  fowls,  especially  heavy  stock 


received  no  official  quotation,  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  extremely  unsettled  and  appar¬ 
ently  working  lower,  although  19c  ap¬ 
peared  the  general  basis  of  transactions. 
Leghorns  have  done  much  better  than 
heavy  colored  fowls.  In  the  broiler  mar¬ 
ket  receipts  have  been  very  liberal.  The 
proportion  of  fancy  birds  was  very  light. 
Average  stock  had  to  suffer  a  price  cut 
in  order  to  move  out.  Some  lots  of  extra 
fancy  broilers  were  sold  at  premiums,  in¬ 
dicating  the  extreme  scarcity  of  these 
choice  lots.  In  general  the  broiler  market 
appeared  to  be  top-heavy  at  the  close. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Apr.  23. 

April  16, 

Apr.  25, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

.56% 

.58% 

.82% 

Corn,  (May) . . 

.32 

.33% 

.56% 

Oats  (May) . 

.22% 

.23% 

.26% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No  2.  Red _ 

.70% 

.73 

.96% 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel _ 

.47% 

.50% 

.74 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.34 

.35% 

.40% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . . 

17.50 

18  50 

23.00 

Spring  Bran  . . 

17.00 

18  50 

21.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

18  50 

20.50 

23.00 

Standard  Mids  . 

17.00 

18  50 

19.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . . 

19.00 

20.50 

25.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

17.50 

19.00 

22.00 

Red  Dog  . . 

18.50 

19.00 

23.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

17.00 

17.50 

26.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

16.50 

26.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

16.00 

17.50 

25.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

16.50 

16.50 

29.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

22.00 

21.00 

31.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

18.00 

18.50 

30.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

19.00 

19.50 

32.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.00 

20.50 

33.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.... 

31.50 

30.00 

32.00 

Beet  Pulp  . 

Tlie  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Prices  Unchanged 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  hay 
market  since  last  week’s  report.  Fresh 
arrivals  have  been  light  but  even  at  that 
they  exceeded  the  demand  and  moved 
slowly.  There  is  very  little  No.  1  hay  in 
the  market,  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  con¬ 
sisting  of  No.  2  down  to  sample  hay. 
Straight  timothy  is  quoted  at  $18  to  $19 
for  No.  1;  $16  to  $17  for  No.  2;  $15  for 
No.  3.  Grass  and  clover  mixtures  gen¬ 
erally  sell  at  $11  to  $16,  depending  on 
grade  and  size  of  bale.  Sample  hay  $8  to 
$11.  New  York  State  alfalfa  second  cut¬ 
ting  still  ranges  from  $16  to  $19  for  No.  1. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  straw 
market,  oat  straw  still  bringing  $11,  rye 
$19  to  $20. 

The  Philadelphia  hay  market  qouted 
$13  to  $15  for  timothy  hay,  rye  straw  $18, 
oat  and  wheat  straw  $11. 

A  firm  hay  market  prevails  at  Boston. 
The  limited  arrivals  are  meeting  ready 
sale  but  no  overstock  on  hand.  Quotations 
remain  unchanged  but  are  very  firm. 
Timothy  No.  1  $18.50;  Timothy  No.  2 
$17.50;  Timothy  No.  3  $15.50;  No.  1  Clover 
Mixed  $16.75;  No.  1  First  Cutting  Alfalfa 
$16.50;  No.  1  Second  Cutting  Alfalfa 
$20.00;  Stock  Hay  $14.00. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE— Steers  tending  to  drag. 
Prime  $6.50  to  $7;  fair  to  good  $6.75; 
others  down  to  $5.  Bulls  generally  steady, 
heavies  at  $3.25  to  $4,  others  down  to  $2. 
Cow  meeting  sufficient  demand  to  clear 
the  offerings.  Heavy  $4  to  $4.50,  others 
from  $1.50  up  to  $3.75. 

VEALERS— Weak  at  50c  on  Monday 
and  have  held  steady  since  then,  Prime 
at  $7  to  $7.50;  fair  to  good  $6  to  $6.75; 
common  to  medium  $5  to  $5.75;  others 
down  to  $2. 

LAMBS— Have  sold  satisfactorily.  One 
lot  of  choice  springers  bringing  $10  per 
100,  common  to  good  $7  to  $8.40,  others 
down  to  $5. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— In 
liberal  supply  at  all  times.  Early  in  the 
week  tone  ruled  steady  but  demand  hard¬ 
ly  equal  to  the  offerings  and  weakness 
developed  toward  the  close.  Few  primes 
to  exceed  8c,  medium  5c  to  7c,  others 
down  to  3c.  Market  closed  weak  on  all 
grades  and  did  not  clear. 

HOT  HOUSE  LAMBS — In  excessive 
supply,  selling  mainly  at  $3  to  $5,  a  few 
at  $7,  some  down  to  $2.  Market  weak  at 
the  close  and  many  unsold. 


Produce  Market  Notes 

POTATOES  HOLD  FIRM — Maine  Green 
Mountains  still  follow  a  jobbing  range  of 
95c  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds.  Western  New 
York  potatoes  sell  from  $1  to  $1.10  and 
Pennsylvania  Round  White  varieties  from 
85c  to  $1. 


The  markets  in  eastern  producing  sec¬ 
tions  have  showed  a  firm  trend  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  large  cities.  The  recent 
advance  has  been  well  maintained.  Haul- 
ings  by  growers  are  still  light  owing  to 
condition  of  the  country  roads  but  these 
have  improved  considerably  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts.  Growers  are  receiving  around  30 
cents  per  bushel  in  bulk  in  western  New 
York  and  dealers  sell  sack  stock  at  80 
cents  per  100  pounds.  While  many  other 
eastern  sections  have  been  lagging  in 
shipment  this  season,  New  York  has 
shipped  more  than  the  total  for  the  sea¬ 
son  before  by  some  600  carloads. 

Shipments  are  increasing  from  northern 
Maine  owing  partly  to  better  road  con¬ 
ditions,  also  because  of  slightly  higher 
prices  and  the  need  of  marketing  some 
of  the  stock  which  becomes  a  little  soft 
during  the  last  part  of  the  season.  Maine 
shipments  have  already  passed  the  40,000 
car  mark.  Some  local  dealers  are  esti¬ 
mating  that  shipments  during  May  might 
run  as  high  as  6,000  to  7,000  carloads.  No 
doubt  there  are  potatoes  available  but 
actual  movement  must  depend  greatly  on 
the  course  of  the  market.  Shipment  dur¬ 
ing  May,  1930,  amounted  to  about  5,000 
cars  but  conditions  then  were  more  favor¬ 
able  than  at  present.  The  country  markets 
in  northern  Maine  have  been  one  of  the 
firm  features  in  the  potato  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  week  of  April. 

— U.  S.  D.  A.,  M.  N.  L. 


Top- Working  for  Better 
Pollination 


( Continued  from  Page  6) 

the  other  branches  may  he  removed 
entirely. 

Usually  three  buds  are  left  on  each 
scion  and  particular  care  is  used  in  in¬ 
serting  the  scion  on  the  stock  that  the 
cambium  layers  of  the  scion  and  stock, 
which  are  found  just  underneath  the 
bark,  meet  at  some  point  as  otherwise 
the  scion  will  not  grow. 

Grafting  wax  is  always  used  when 
top-working.  One  formula  which  will 
mould  at  the  temperature  of  the  hands 
is  made  as  follows:  resin,  four  parts; 
beeswax,  two  parts;  tallow,  one  part. 
The  tallow  is  melted  first  and  the  bees¬ 
wax  is  added,  and  finally  the  resin. 
This  is  boiled  slowly  for  30  minutes 
and  then  poured  into  cold  water  and 
worked  with  the  hands  until  it  becomes 
straw  color. 

Usually  two  scions  are  inserted  on 
each  branch  which  is  grafted  although 
only  one  of  them  is  left  for  a  perman¬ 
ent  branch.  Both  scions,  if  they  live, 
are  allowed  to  grow  for  several  years 
and  one  is  gradually  repressed  by 
pruning  and  finally  removed  altogether. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years'  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 

7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today.  - 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Boxjo  .Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Once  Used  Second-Hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Lids.  Carriers  for  both  Peaches  and 
Tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and  Second¬ 
hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 
Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Lggs.  our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  oi 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  will  ship  high  auaUty. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


Binder  Twine 

let  our  exceptionally  low  prices.  Best  Quality  guaran- 
!ed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  circular  ana 

imple.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 


HLAY  and  STRAW 

bite.  H.  S.  H0TAL1NG,  601  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 
Commission  Merchant.  40  Years  Experience 

p*  „  —50c  each  up  according  to  age  size, 
jUinea  rigs  weight  and  color.  Also  pedigreed  mb¬ 
its  in  New  Zealand  Whites.  Chinchillas  and  Belgian 
fares.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  coh«J 
Vrite  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
35  Main  Street  Hackensack,  New  Jersey.  _ 


-  J  vouner  Red  Foxes,  will 
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Farm 


News  from  New  York 


Among  the  Dairymen  — Western  New  York  Notes  —  County  Notes 


The  biggest  piece  of  news  of  interest 
to  dairymen,  but  unfortunately  unpleas¬ 
ant  news,  is  that  on  April  18,  Sheffield 
Farms  Company  put  into  effect  a  price 
reduction  to  consumers  of  3c  per  half 
pint  of  cream.  This  will  mean  approxi¬ 
mately  48c  per  hundred  pounds  less 
money  for  producers  for  that  portion  of 
their  milk  which  goes  into  making  of 
cream. 

This  cut  was  followed  by  Bordens  and 
other  concerns  in  order  to  meet  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  secret  that  for  some  time 
independent  dealers  in  the  metropolitan 
area  have  been  selling  cream  at  prices 
below  that  asked  by  the  larger  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Genesee  County  Producers  Sue 
Milk  Company 

A  number  of  milk  producers  in  Gen¬ 
esee  and  Wyoming  Counties  who  have  not 
received  pay  for  milk  delivered  to  the 
Sheppard  Dairy  Company  of  Buffalo, 
hope  to  get  payment  as  a  result  of  a  law¬ 
suit  to  be  tried  at  Batavia  during  the 
May  term  of  court.  Commissioner  Berne 
A  Pyrke  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  has  brought  suit  against 
Lloyd  Casualty  Company  and  against  the 
Concord  Casualty  and  Surety  Company 
for  collection  of  a  bond  given  by  the 
Sheppard  Company  to,  guarantee  payment 
of  milk  as  required  by  the  agricultural 
and  markets  law. 

Changes  in  Cow  Population 

Dr.  R.  L.  Gillett  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  has  just 
released  somg  figures  on  changes  in  milk 
cows  and  population  since  1900.  Dr.  Gillett 
states  that  the  north  Atlantic  states  is 
the  only  group  that  has  not  increased  its 
numbers  of  milk  cows  materially  since 
1900.  At  the  same  time,  population  has 
increased  64  per  cent  in  these  states.  In 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  milk  cows 
have  been  increased  60  per  cent  and  pop¬ 
ulation  62  per  cent.  Total  cattle  in  the 
United  States  is  only  8  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  in  1900  but  there  has  been  a 
heavy  shift  from  beef  production  to  milk 
production.  The  north  Atlantic  states 
have  10.7  people  per  cow  while  in  other 
sections  the  number  of  persons  per  dairy 
cow  varies  from  1.9  to  5.5.  The  north  cen¬ 
tral  states  have  the  largest  number  of 
cows  in  proportion  to  population  and  nat¬ 
urally  dairy  products  from  that  section 
have  to  seek  markets  elsewhere,  largely 
in  the  east. 

Holstein  Breeders  Meet  at  Madison 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Priesian  Association  of  America  will  be 
held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  1.  The 
Wisconsin  Holstein  Breeders  Association 
is  acting  as  host  to  the  convention.  On 
June  2  there  will  be  held  a  national  co¬ 
operative  Holstein  cattle  sale  in  the  judg¬ 
ing  pavilion  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Preparations  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  entertain  at  least  1,000 
guests.  Headquarters  will  be  the  Lorraine 
Hotel. 

Dairy  Show  Postponed 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  a  decision  was  reached  not 
to  hold  a  show  this  coming  year  but  to 
begin  work  immediately  on  plans  for  the 
1933  show  which  will  be  held  at  St. 
Louis. 

New  York  Jersey  Cow  Makes 
Creditable  Record 

An  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Silver 
Medal  has  lately  been  awarded  to  Bow- 
lina’s  Dolly  Varden,  a  purebred  Jersey 
cow  in  the  herd  of  John  T.  Rowland, 
Spring  Valley,  for  her  record  of  578.7 
pounds  of  butterfat,  9,513  pounds  of  milk, 
made  in  a  305-day  official  test  started 
when  she  was  3  years  of  age. 


Ton-Litter  Club 

New  York  State  swine  growers  may 
enter  their  best  litters  in  a  ton-litter  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  New  York  swine 
breeders’  association  and  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  according 
to  the  announcement  of  Wayne  L.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  association  of  Liverpool. 

In  such  a  contest  pounds  count,  he  says, 
for  the  grower  must  produce  a  ton  of 
Pork  in  180  days  from  a  single  litter.  The 
association  also  plans  to  offer  prizes  to 
4-H  club  members  who  show  pure-bred 
barrows  at  the  State  Fair,  and  to  aid 
breeders  in  buying  and  selling  purebred 
swine. 

Details  of  the  ton-litter  contest  and  free 


information  about  growing  hogs  in  New 
York  State  are  available  on  request  to 
J.  P.  Willman  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  or  from 
Mr.  Brown  at  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


Lowville  Future  Farmers 
Cooperate 

Fourteen  boys  of  the  Lowville  Agricul¬ 
ture  Club  ordered  2,200  chicks  coopera¬ 
tively  from  a  hatchery  with  blood-tested 
stock.  Nine  hundred  chicks  were  in  the 
April  order  and  1,300  in  the  May  order. 
The  following  was  our  order :  For  April : 
525  White  Leghorns,  250  R.  I.  Reds,  125 
White-Wyandottes.  For  May :  200  White 
Leghorns,  175  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
825  R.  I.  Reds,  100  White  Wyandottes. 
Total  2,200.  The  total  cost  was  $227.94.. 
The  total  cost  if  each  boy  had  ordered 
individually  would  have  been  $304.35, 
making  a  total  saving  for  the  club  of 
$75.41  or  a  saving  on  the  average  of  $5.46 
for  each  boy. 

— F.  Clifton  Vickler,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

From  a  small  beginning  as  a  tri-county 
agency  in  1930,  with  laboratory  at  Go- 
wanda,  Cattaraugus  County,  the  Farm 
Bureau  Dairy  Record  service  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  farmers  in  the  nine  counties  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  also  Erie  County,  Pa., 
keeping  records  on  more  than  2,000  cows. 
A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  record  service  was  held  April  15th 
in  Gowanda. 

Working  under  the  supervision  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Bentley  of  the  Forestry  De¬ 
partment  of  Cornell  University  and  Mel¬ 
vin  J.  Merton,  County  Club  agent,  boys 
and  girls  in  the  Genesee  County  For¬ 
estry  project  work  have  landscaped  the 
new  Western  New  York  State  official  egg- 
laying  contest  grounds  at  Stafford  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  two  acres.  Two  thousand 
spruce  and  European  larch  trees  were 
planted. 

The  Genesee  County  Fair  has  completed 
plans  for  its  93rd  Annual  exhibition  this 
fall.  The  “Free  Gate  Policy”  of  last  year 
is  changed  to  a  25  cent  admission  charge, 
with  a  25  cents  charge  for  the  grand 
stand,  and  the  directors  are  optimistic 
as  to  the  outcome. 

David  C.  White,  Jr.,  of  Medina  High 
School,  Genesee  County  has  been  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  eighth  judicial  district 
for  his  essay  submitted  in  the  State-wide 
contest  conducted  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission.  His  topic  was  “George 
Washington,  Soldier  and  Statesman.” 

The  eighth  judicial  district  embraces 
nine  counties  and  includes  Buffalo,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  and  Lockport. 

Following  ten  days  of  unseasonable 
and  severe  wintry  weather,  April  19th 
was  a  real  spring  day.  With  the  thaw, 
sap  ran  well  in  some  sugar  bushes,  in 
others  scarcely  at  all.  The  quality  of  the 
syrup  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
spring  work  will  be  a  rushing  business. 

Local  stores  are  paying  13  cents  for 
eggs. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY — The  indications 
are  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  late 
spring.  A  few  are  selling  hay  when  they 
can  find  a  buyer.  They  are  very  scarce 
and  hay  is  very  cheap.  Help  is  no  more 
plenty  on  the  farm  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  road  men  arevgetting  the  same  wages 
as  they  did  last  year.  Grange  work  in 
the  County  is  quite  active.  Many  granges 
are  holding  neighbor’s  night  with  extra 
good  attendance  and  programs.  The  work 
on  the  soldier’s  hospital  has  stopped.  The 
contractor  did  not  live  up  to  the  contract. 
A  large  sum  of  money  has  been,  and  will 
be  spent  there.  Farm  produce  continues 
very  low  in  price.  One  man  sold  his 
pressed  hay  for  $3.00  per  ton,  fine  3rd 
cutting  Alfalfa  is  only  $9.00,  wheat  $.60, 
potatoes  $.25  per  bushel,  eggs  $.13  a 
dozen,  pork  .04 %,  live  veal  $.07  per  lb., 
lambs  $.05  lb. 

GENESEE  COUNTY— Farm  work  has 
begun.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season  there  is  considerable  hustling. 
Genesee  County  has  quite  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  canning  factory  peas  which  re¬ 
quired  early  planting.  Farmers  have  had 
to  accept  another  cut  in  the  price  of  can¬ 
ning  peas  although  the  seed  price  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  Pea  ensilage  will  be 
$1.50  per  ton  instead  of  $2.00  next  winter. 


Milk,  butter,  veal  calf,  and  egg  prices 
look  very  discouraging. — R.  E.  G. 


County  Notes 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Not  an  extra 
good  sugar  season.  Many  sugar  orchards 
were  tapped  early  in  March,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  there  was  no  sap  gathered 
after  the  first  few  runs.  Now  it  has  start¬ 
ed  again.  Hay  is  moving  some  now  as 
many  farmers  have  to  buy;  prices  run 
from  $5.00  to  $8.00. 

Ground  has  settled  quite  a  bit,  some 
places  are  quite  green.  There  is  continued 
agitation  over  the  milk  situation. 

Poultry  breeders  are  very  optimistic. 
Eggs  are  selling  from  12c  to  25c  a  dozen. 
Fancy  dressed  fowls  to  private  trade 
bring  30c  a  pound.  Turkeys  alive  22c  to 
25c  a  pound.  — C.  J.  D. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY— William  Marlett,  a 
highly  respected  resident  and  prominent 
farmer,  passed  away  in  the  Oswego  Hos¬ 
pital  recently  following  an  illness  of  two 
days  with  septic  meningitis. 

Mr.  Marlett  was  a  past  master  of  North 
Hannibal  Grange,  President  of  the  Han¬ 
nibal  Branch  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
a  member  of  Hannibal  Lodge  550  F.  &  A. 
M.  and  active  in  the  Oswego  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  and  a  member  of  the  State 
and  National  Grange  and  Hannibal  Com¬ 
mitteeman  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

MADISON  COUNTY— We  have  been 
enjoying  a  grand  spring  for  the  past  few 
days  in  Madison  County,  though  our  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  southwest  corner  is  nearly 
two  weeks  behind  other  sections.  Among 
we  women  the  cultivation  of  our  gardens 
and  raising  of  our  poultry  is  much  on 
our  minds.  Our  farms  are  beginning  to 
be  checkered  with  plowed  fields  but  few 
of  the  trees  show  any  sign  of  budding. 
A  few  days  of  this  weather  will  work 
wonders  for  us. — C.  A.  P. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:00);  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:02  and 
(L  3:40) ;  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 

"  and  Thurs.  at  12:05);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:10)  ;  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:05);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:05);  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:05);  County  Agent  Bobbins 
(Mon.  at  12:15;  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 
at  12:10);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:35);  ^ 

Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:40);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:30). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tues.  at  12:40). 

Editor  Ed  Looks  At  Life  (Thurs.  at  12:40). 
MONDAY— May  2 

12:25 — “The  Value  of  the  Home  Vegetable 
Garden,”  Arthur  J.  Pratt.  Extension 
Professor  in  Vegetable  Crops,  N.  Y.  S. 
College  of  Agriculture. 

X  TUESDAY— May  3 

cJ  12:20 — “The  Music  Master  of  Blenheim  Hill,” 

Ray  F.  Pollard,  Manager,  Schoharie 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

“Know  Your  Bugs,”  H.  B.  Little, 
Manager,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y., 
Farm  Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— May  4 

12:20 — "Warbles  in  Cattle,”  Dr.  L.  L.  Parker, 
Veterinarian,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

12:30 — “Concrete  Facts.” 

THURSDAY— May  5 
12:20 — "Insect  Pests  of  the  Gladiola.” 

12:30 — “Old  Man  Timothy,”  J.  A.  McKee, 
Agricultural  Agent,  Bennington  County, 
Vermont. 

FRIDAY— May  6 

J  12:20 — N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Education. 

12:35 — “A  Cold  Dry  Climate  for  Foodstuffs,” 

Miss  Ann  Summers,  Rural  Service  De¬ 
partments,  Niagara  Hudson  Systems. 

7:30— WGY  Farm  Forum 

“Agriculture  and  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession,”  Dr.  L.  F.  Barker,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Medicine,  John  Hopkins 
University. 

“The  Electric  Range,”  G.  A.  Hughes, 
President,  General  Electric  Edison 
Appliance  Company. 

“Farm  Question  Box,”  Ed.  W.  Mitchell 
Farm  Advisor. 

SATURDAY— May  7 

12:02 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (A  Leaders’ 

Y  Training  Meeting.  4-H  Clubs  of  Wind- 

(J)  ham  County,  Vermont). 
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Do  you  want  to  SAVE 

on  your  Auto  Insurance? 

TODAY,  everyone  is  alert  to  the  buying  value  of  the 
dollar  and  ways  of  effecting  savings  in  operating  costs. 
UTICA  MUTUAL  rates  are  the  same  as  those  of  bureau 
stock  companies — BUT,  for  the  past  15  years,  they  have 
returned  to  their  policyholders,  in  the  form  of  dividends, 
never  less  than  20%  of  their  premium  costs. 

You  risk  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  your  home  and 
property  when  you  fail  to  protect  yourself  with  sound 
automobile  insurance.  Also  under  the  New  York  State 
Financial  Responsibility  Law,  motorists  may  be  deprived 
of  their  license  and  never  permitted  to  drive  again  if 
they  cannot  satisfy  a  claim  against  them. 


STABILITY 

UTICA  MUTUAL  has  a 
background  of  age  and  sta¬ 
bility.  Its  financial  state¬ 
ment,  as  of  December  31, 
1931,  given  below,  assures 
policyholders  of  safety  and 
security.  The  UTICA 
MUTUAL  is  New  York 
State’ s  largest,  legal  reserve, 
mutual  casualty  company. 


SAVING 

Since  organization,  $6,029,867 
has  been  paid  in  cash  dividends 
to  policyholders.  For  the  past 
15  years,  our  dividend  on  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  in  New  York 
State  has  never  been  less- than 
20%  of  the  premium  cost  —  a 
worthwhile  saving  on  the  up¬ 
keep  of  a  car. 


Assets:  $7,976,381.77  Liabilities:  $6,664,067.5 7 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS:  $1,312,314.20 


UTICA  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


Organized  in  1914 


Home  Office  :  Utica,  N.  Y. 


UTICA  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept.  AA,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet 
“  26  Million  Bullets,”  with  complete  information  on  your  lower 
cost  automobile  insurance  protection. 

Name . 

Address . . . . . . 

' 

City . . . Make  of  Car . 

Present  Insurance  expires 

WHIilBM  — 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

Alan  stops  at  the  MacMillan  trading 
post.  One  of  his  men  discovers  some  furs 
which  directs  suspicion  to  the  father  of 
Joyce  MacMillan.  Joyce  is  in  love  with 
Alan  who,  through  a  sense  of  duty  is 
engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding. 

Alan  tells  Joyce  his  suspicions  about 
her  father  but  she  does  not  believe  he  is 
guilty. 

After  dividing  his  party ,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry.  Alan  returns  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  a  patrol  to  head  off 
the  bandits.  Although  Haskell  is  secretly 
afraid  because  Alan  failed  while  follow¬ 
ing  his  directions  and  realizes  that  he 
will  be  in  a  bad  position  if  the  facts  be¬ 
come  known ,  he  puts  up  a  bold  front  and 
refuses  to  allow  him  to  go. 

•  •  * 

Alan  stood  dazed.  Haskell  was  ac¬ 
tually  blaming  that  disaster  upon  him! 
Did  the  man  still  fail  to  realize  that 
the  patrol  had  been  wrecked  by  his 
own  crazy  orders? 

“Consequences?”  he  repeated.  “Con¬ 
sequences  for  me?  I  warned  you  we 
shouldn’t  split  our  party.  That  was  the 
cause  of  us  failing.  I  predicted  just 
what  happened.” 

Haskell  brushed  the  words  aside. 
“The  consequences  of  a  blundering, 
botched-up  patrol  such  as  you  led  are 
usually  demotion  to  the  ranks.  That’s 
what  you’ll  have  to  take.  In  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter  like  this  I  haven’t  any 
choice  but  to  make  you  a  constable. 
Whipple,  write  out  the  papers  for  this 
demotion.” 

For  moments  Alan  stared  at  him. 
Then  he  laughed.  It  was  incredible,  a 
travesty.  Busted!  Busted  because  of 
this  man’s  orders.  Busted  because  he 
had  been  sent  out,  tied  hand  and  foot, 
on  a  patrol  doomed  to  disaster  before 
it  started. 

He  snapped:  “You  can  quit  that 
scratching,  Whipple;  I’m  not  a  con¬ 
stable  yet.  And  you,  inspector,  if  you 
haven’t  got  sense  enough  to  know 
you’re  hanging  on  to  your  command 
by  a  couple  fingers,  I’ll  tell  you  about 
it.  When  Williamson  finds  out  about 
you  ordering  me  to  split  my  party,  he’ll 
either  ask  for  your  resignation  or  fan 
you  down  to  the  Border  where  you  be¬ 
long.  You’ve  had  the  whip-hand  all 
along,  but  now  I’ve  got  it.  You’re  going 
to  give  Dave  MacMillan  a  decent 
chance,  and  I’m  going  to  make  that 
patrol  to  the  Inconnu.” 

Across  the  desk  Haskell  surveyed 
him  coldly.  “Just  a  moment,  Baker. 
You  said  something  about  my  ordering 
you  to  split  your  party.  You’re  blam¬ 
ing  me  for  your  failure.”  He  met 
Alan’s  eyes  without  a  tremor;  he  was 


able  to  look  steadily  at  Alan,  as  he 
added:  “I  didn’t  order  you  to  split  your 
detail.  I  may  have  suggested  it,  but 
that  patrol  was  yours,  and  you’re  not 
going  to  hang  the  blame  on - ” 

“You  didn’t  order  me  tor  You  say 
you  didn’t  order  me?” 

Dumfounded  he  stared  at  the  in¬ 
spector. 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  said,  sergeant. 
I  gave  you  no  such  orders.” 

Speechless  for  moments,  Alan  finally 
found  words.  “You’re  a  liar.  A  sneak¬ 
ing  liar!  You’re  trying  to  crawl 
out - ” 

Haskell  jerked  around  to  Whipple. 
“Make  a  note  of  that  remark.”  He 
turned  to  Alan  again,  and  in  hard 
tones,  with  no  hesitation  or  weakness, 
he  said:  “You  came  in  here  thinking 
you  had  some  heavy  artillery  against 
me.  You  meant  to  get  me.  Whether  I 
gave  orders  or  merely  suggested,  isn’t 
the  question  now,  sergeant.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  How  are  you  going  to  grove 
your  charge?  Do  you  happen  to  pos¬ 
sess  any  documentary  evidence,  or  can 
you  produce  any  witnesses,  that  I  gave 
you  that  order?  You  can’t!  Hardsock 
and  Younge  were  down  at  the  wharf. 
On  the  other  hand  Constable  Whipple 
here  was  present  and  heard  what  you 
said.  So  it  is  the  word  of  two  people 
against  yours,  and  one  of  them  your 
Officer  Commanding.  What  do  you 
think  of  your  heavy  artillery  now?” 

He  smiled  sardonically,  in  triumph. 
Alan  stood  mute,  thunderstruck.  A  mo¬ 
ment  ago  he  had  thought  that  Haskell 
had  actually  forgotten  those  crazy  or¬ 
ders.  But  now,  with  the  meaning  of 
those  words  dawning  upon  him,  he 
realized  that  Haskell  had  deliberately 
planned  this  perfidy.  By  a  brazen,  in¬ 
credibly  brazen  lie,  he  intended  to 
squirm  out  of  any  and  all  responsibility 
for  the  wrecked  patrol. 

The  very  effrontery  of  the  denial 
staggered  Alan.  In  a  dazed  manner,  he 
sought  to  find  a  way  out  of  what  Has¬ 
kell  had  just  said.  But  after  a  little 
space  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that 
Haskell  had  beaten  him;  that  he  no 
longer  held  a  sword  over  the  inspector; 
that  his  own  heavy  weapon  was  turned 
against  himself  now.  Whipple  had  been 
here;  his  own  men  had  been  down  at 
the  wharf.  In  sickened  despair  he  felt 
his  situation  like  the  fanged  jaws  of 
a  trap  pinioning  him. 

For  perhaps  a  minute  he  stood  there 
speechless,  staring  into  the  cold  taunt¬ 
ing  eyes  of  his  enemy.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  his  good  sense  that  he  recognized 
he  was  helpless.  His  face  was  pale,  his 
arms  hung  limply  at  his  side.  He  made 
no  defense,  put  up  no  battle.  It  was 
all  useless. 

Presently  he  was  able  to  say,  throat- 
ily:  “I  hadn’t  thought  of  that,  inspect¬ 
or.  I  knew  you  were  tricky,  but  still  I 
thought  you  were  too  near  being  a  man 
for  a  thing  like  that.  I’ve  been  asso¬ 


ciating  with  men  like  Larry  and  Bill 
and  Ped  for  so  long  that  I’d  forgotten 
your  kind  exists.  A  lie,  a  damnable 
bare-faced  lie,  from  an  officer — in  that 
uniform  .  .  .  Good  God!  If  you  hadn’t 
said  it,  I  wouldn’t  have  believed.” 

“Is  that  all,  constable ?”  Haskell  in¬ 
quired,  with  a  faint  sneer  on  his  mouth. 

“Yes,  that’s  all.  You’ve  got  me.” 

He  turned  and  trudged  out  the  door. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  IX:  THE  HONOR  TRAIL 

Aimlessly  Alan  went  up  the  twilight 
slope,  still  dazed  by  his  clash  with 
Haskell. 

Without  wording  the  thought  con¬ 
sciously,  he  was  aware  that  something 
cataclysmic  had  just  happened  to  him. 
Tonight  he  had  come  to  a  parting  of 
the  ways  in  his  life. 

He  did  not  enter  his  cabin.  Walls  held 
a  sense  of  imprisonment  for  him;  he 
wanted  to  be  under  the  open  skies.  A 
little  distance  from  the  cabin  door  he 
stopped  and  leaned  against  a  boulder, 
massive  granite  rock,  that  seemed  to 
him  like  a  solid,  earth-rooted  friend. 

His  thoughts  were  all  a  confused  tur¬ 
moil.  Busted — a  constable — saddled 
with  the  whole  blame  of  that  disgrace¬ 
ful  patrol — the  ground  cut  out  from  un¬ 
der  him  by  that  brazen' lie!  Now  he 
realized  to  the  full  how  unscrupulous 
Haskell  could  be  in  a  show-down  fight. 
When  reputation  and  Elizabeth  Spauld¬ 
ing  and  command  here  were  at  stake, 
Haskell  was  as  cunning  as  a  slinker 
wolf  and  as  malign  as  a  carcajou.  The 
inspector  had  been  out  to  get  him,  and 
had  got  him.  He  stood  on  a  level  now 
with  Whipple  and  Burgoon — he,  once 
the  proud  leader  of  a  proud  detach¬ 
ment. 

A  grayish-white  mist  was  beginning 
to  roll  up  from  the  cold  Mackenzie 
waters.  Far-away  across  the  river  his 
beloved  wilderness  of  hill  was  faintly 
visible,  vague  masses  uplifting  their 
peaks  to  the  sky.  Over  at  timber  edge 
a  night  wind  crooned  through  the 
pines  in  a  song  of  elemental  sadness. 
Chill  and  delicious,  the  wind  refreshed 
him  and  ran  like  cool  fingers  over  his 
tired  aching  body. 

In  the  vision  of  imagination  he  was 
looking  four  hundred  miles  away  to 
the  heart  of  the  Thal-Azzah,  seeing 
those  six  bandits  camped  there  on  some 
dry  islet,  their  canoes  drawn  up,  a  sen¬ 
tinel  alert;  and  he  saw  himself  with  his 
hard-bitten  northern  men  slipping  upon 
them  through  the  tall  flags.  So  haunt- 
ingly  clear,  so  impossible  a  picture,  it 
was  a  torture,  and  he  forced  his  mind 
away  from  it. 

One  fact  came  home  to  him,  hard 
and  inexorable:  his  Inconnu  trip  was 
smashed.  To  make  that  patrol  he  had 
to  have  Haskell’s  backing.  But  to  hope 
for  any  cooperation  from  the  inspector 
would  be  a  fool’s  wishful  thinking.  Has¬ 
kell  was  out  to  get  him,  not  those  crim¬ 


inals.  A  man  of  selfish  and  narrow 
soul,  Haskell  was  not  lifting  his  eyes 
above  this  personal  feud  between  them. 
That  Inconnu  plan  was  dead. 

Motionless  there  in  the  semi-dark, 
with  the  mist  creeping  up  and  up  till 
it  enveloped  him  and  blotted  out  his 
cabin  a  few  paces  distant,  Alan  felt 
the  terrible  hopelessness  of  his  sit¬ 
uation.  He  was  bound  hand  and  foot. 
There  was  nothing  on  earth  he  could 
do — nothing  except  forget  the  aching 
vision  of  running  those  six  unknown 
murderers  to  earth. 

Did  he  dare  forget?  ...  Dimly 
through  the  creeping  mist  he  saw  the 
candle  light  of  the  tiny  hospital  where 
Larry,  his  able  silent  comrade  on  many 
a  patrol,  lay  tossing  in  pain  and  fever; 
where  Larry,  so  strong  of  body,  so 
proud  of  his  physical  powers,  was  fac¬ 
ing  the  black  realization  that  he  would 
never  again  go  out  on  patrol  with 
other  men,  and  would  never  again  fol¬ 
low  a  Strong-Woods  trail.  Jutting  out 
from  the  barracks  he  could  see  the 
massive  outlines  of  the  cement  cell 
where  Dave  MacMillan,  helpless  to 
prove  his  innocence,  awaited  the  full 
vengeance  of  the  law.  He  felt  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  Dave  MacMillan, 
all  aside  from  Dave  being  Joyce’s 
father.  If  it  had  been  his  duty  to  arrest 
MacMillan  and  bring  him  in,  it  was  a 
higher  duty  now  to  fight  for  him,  to 
clear  a  man  whom  he  knew  in  his  heart 
to  be  innocent. 

On  above  the  cabin,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  towering  pine  that 
marked  Curt  Spaulding’s  grave,  the 
fresh-hewn  lobstick  of  Jimmy  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  limned  against  the  sky. 
The  intangible  chains  of  honor,  of 
honor  to  a  partner  dead  and  a  wounded 
comrade  in  the  shadow  of  death,  bound 
him  to  retribution.  He  dared  not  forget. 

Thinking  in  hard  practical  terms, 
Alan  saw  that  so  long  as  Haskell  had 
power  over  him,  he  could  not  stir  a 
hand.  If  he  was  ever  to  get  those  crim¬ 
inals,  he  had  to  be  free.  Several  paths 
lay  open  to  him.  One  by  one  he  studied 
and  rejected  them,  till  only  the  last 
remained. 

For  minutes  he  weighed  that  possible 
act.  Its  cost  to  him  was  a  terrible  cost. 
It  would  wipe  out  his  brilliant  reputa¬ 
tion,  his  whole  Police  record.  It  would 
kill  his  last  chance  of  ever  bringing 
Haskell  to  account.  It  would  up-root 
him  and  take  him  for  good  and  all  out 
of  this  North  country. 

Torn  by  doubt  and  indecision,  he 
wavered.  The  price  seemed  too  stag¬ 
gering. 

Presently  he  heard  someone  come  up 
the  terrace  and  glide  past  him  and  go 
toward  his  cabin.  The  figure  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  moving  blur  in  the  mist,  but  Alan 
recognized  that  light  footstep. 

He  called  softly:  “Joyce!  You  wanted 
to  see  me?” 

J  At  his  voice  she  turned  and  came 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 


FOLKS-  I  BEEN  ARGUIN '  FOR 
AN  HOUR  WITH  THIS  DIZZY 
[CARTOONIST  t'draw  HE  another 
'  DERBY  HAT  LIKE  I  HAO  BEFORE 
BUT  he  wont  LISTEN  T  'REASON. 
WILL  you  SEE  WHAT  YOU  CAN 
DO  WITH 


AW,  c  MON),  OL  TOP- 
WONCHAGU/E  SUM  HIS 
OLD  HAT  BACK?  HE  JUST 
CANT  FEEL  AT  HOME  IN 
ANY  OTHER -AN’  B'SlOC, 
YOU  SPOILED  HIS  NEW  LID 
LAST  WEEK.  CAN  T  VA 
TAKE  AN*  MAKE  HIN  A 
NEW  DERBY  LIKE  HIS 

m  f>  TYKl  P  Avxy  RCA  <  Da  Dt 


NOW  SEE  HERE, YOUNG 

FELLER-  ,You  been  playin’ 
Round  with  this  lad  long 
ENOUGH.  I  CANT  GET  A  LICK  O 
WORK  OUT  o’ HIM  ANY  MORE, 
BEEN  WoRRViN’  DAY  AN’  NIGHT 
OVER  THAT  oC  HAT.  I  NEVER 
WILL  GIT  MY  CROPS  IN  AT  THIS 
RATE.  NOW  YOU  DRAW  SLIM 
THAT  PEANUT  HAT, QUICK,  OR 
r®  TH’EDITOR 


I  M  SORRY  SPUD,  BUT 
I'M  A  CARTOONIST,  „ 
NOT  A  HATTER  ,  AND- 


’'BUT,  MR.  PIN  CHER,  THAT 

HAT  WAS  LOST  OVER  A 
MONTH  AGO  AND  I 
DONT  RECALL  WHERE. 
BO  YOU  SEE  I  -  -  - 
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Baby  ^  Chicks 


U  A IMEQ  BABY  CH1CKS 

UnlliLiiJ  and  ducklings 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  What  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris?  Fishel?  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  1  Jl 

same  priccoreven  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks  Write  for  toll  colored  Cataio*  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.\  Y. 


aSAUQ 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

S.C  Brown  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks.  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  each, 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  each. 

Mixed  chicks  7c  each  $60.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by 

p.p.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (T^c°h  fTeld.0  IT' 


VS THOR-OBREG 

BLOOD  TESTED 
BABY 
CHICKS 


NEW 

LOW  PRICES 

Earn  extra  profits  with  our  super 
ers  of  big  eggs.  Every  breeder 
blood  tested.  Hens  with  records  to 
302  eggs.  10  breeds.  ’»!%££££? 

SCHWECLER'S  HATCHERY 

204  Northampton  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Z00,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings).  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks,  Grade  A .  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spl.  Matings).  Grade  AA  . 10.00  90.00 
Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery p»’> 


CLEAR  SPRING  “.SftiS? 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.50  30.00  55 

Barred  liox  or  R.I.  Reds  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  del. 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns.... 

$6.00 

$27.00 

$50 

Barred  Rocks.. 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60 

S.C.  Beds . 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60 

Heavy  Mixed... 

.  6.00 

27.50 

50 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00- 

1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks. 

$10.00-100.  8  and  10  week  old  Pullets. 
50c  each.  All  chicks  from  2  and  3 
year  old  hens. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm  paCHboxL35 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns... . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  ««%»« 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6  $25  $50 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7  32  60 

Heavy’  Mix  $6;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  Laying  Breeders 

Barred  Rocks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  100-$6;  Heavy 
Mixed  100-$6;  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Free  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Lincoln  Hatchery.  B-N.Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7  32.50  60 

L.  Mix.,  $5.00-100;  H.  Mix.,  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery 
D.  A.  STIMELING.  R.D.  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


f r  n  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $7;  Leghorns 
V..U.L7.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Light  $6; 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26.  McAlisterville  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  high  producing  imported  stock. 

David  m.  hammond,  cortland.  new  york 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS;  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
8c  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  MILFORD.  DELAWARE 


CHICKS 

W.  A. 


C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $7;  Leghorns  $6; 
Heavy  Mixed.  $6;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

LAUVER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHIfK Q  S.C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00-100, 
vuivao  $27.50-500  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $7-100, 
$32.50-500,  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

2™er  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

twin  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest.  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PitUtown,  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sare  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


What  Turkeys  Have  Meant 
to  Us 

By  Mrs.  Minnie  Gordon 

Editor's  Note — Many  of  our  readers 
will,  no  doubt,  remember  previous  arti¬ 
cles  by  Mrs.  Gordon,  whose  home  is  in 
Marysville,  Ohio.  If  any  subscribers 
have  questions  to  ask,  Mrs.  Gordon  is 
always  glad  to  answer  them  so  far  as 
she  is  able,  if  each  question  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  self-addressed,  stamped  en¬ 
velope. 

We  would  like  to  add  one  word  of 
caution.  Turkeys  have  been  raised  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  last  few  years  which 
may  be  partially  responsible  for  the 
drop  in  prices.  We  do  not  advocate  that 
anyone  plunge  into  this  business  with 
the  thought  that  it  is  going  to  be  very 
profitable  to  him.  Properly  managed  as 
a  side-line  it  should  give  you  results 
similar  to  those  achieved  by  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

ACH  year  I  keep  six  or  seven  tur¬ 
key  hens  and  one  tom.  In  1931  I 
only  had  six  hens  and  one  tom,  from 
which  I  raised  and  sold  105  turkeys  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time.  I 
would  have  had  more,  but  the  eggs 
did  not  hatch  well.  My  turkeys  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  godsend  to  my 
family,  as  we  could  not  have  lived 
without  the  money  from  them. 

At  this  point  I  will  tell  what  we 
have  done  with  part  of  the  turkey 
money.  We  (my  husband  and  I)  did 
not  do  it  all  in  one  year,  but  over  a 
period  of  years.  Our  house  is  over  50 
years  old  and  we  wanted  things  a  little 
more  modem.  We  knew  we  could  not 
afford  to  hire  things  done,  but  with 
grit  and  determination  we  went  to 
work  ourselves  and  did  more  than  we 
ever  dreamed  we  could.  We  began  on 
the  kitchen,  as  that  is  my  workshop. 
I  stay  there  most  of  the  time  and 
wanted  it  nice  to  look  at  as  well  as 
convenient.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  one 
with  a  pantry  at  one  end.  We  took  the 
partition  out  and  added  this  space  to 
the  kitchen.  The  pantry  shelves  we  us¬ 
ed  in  making  a  built-in  cupboard 
across  the  end  where  the  pantry  had 
been. 

Next,  my  husband  took  my  old  iron¬ 
ing-board  and  made  a  built-in  ironing 
board  between  the  walls.  He  lined  the 
enclosure  with  wallboard;  also  made  a 
panel  door  to  match  the  cupboard 
doors.  The  entire  cost  for  this  feature 
was  75  cents  for  wallboard  and  hinges. 
Now  it  is  a  joy  to  iron. 

We  also  put  in  a  pump  and  sink.  It 
is  right  by  the  stove  and  very  handy. 
In  making  this  change  we  took  out  a 
large  old-fashioned  window  where  we 
were  to  place  the  sink,  turned  it  cross¬ 
wise  over  the  top  of  the  sink,  and  lo, 
we  had  a  modern  Dutch  window.  This 
remodeling  cost  us  $35.  The  reason  it 
was  so  much  was  that  we  had  to  pipe 
the  water  so  far  to  the  house  from  the 
cistern,  the  pipe  costing  more  than  the 
sink  and  equipment. 

New  Floor  Warmer 

We  also  placed  a  new  floor  in  the 
kitchen  over  the  old  one  to  keep  it 
warmer.  We  bought  a  cheap  grade  of 
flooring  and  then  covered  it  with  a 
new  linoleum.  We  also  plastered  the 
entire  kitchen  and  painted  the  wood 
work  a  cream  color,  so  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  work  there.  We  also  built  a  bath¬ 
room,  my  husband  doing  all  the  work, 
including  the  plumbing,  and  he  is  just 
a  farmer,  too.  Thank  goodness,  we  now 
have  hot  and  cold  water.  We  built  this 
when  turkeys  were  40  cents  and  50 
cents  per  pound.  We  placed  the  range 
boiler  in  the  bathroom  where  it  keeps 
the  room  warm  in  winter.  This  is 
surely  worth  trying,  as  most  people 
have  them  in  the  kitchen. 

The  next  place  we  centered  on  was 
the  front  porch.  It  was  a  small,  narrow 
porch  and,  of  course,  being  so  old, 
needed  replacing.  We  tore  it  down  and 
built  a  large  wide  one.  We  screened 
this  porch  in.  Before  we  did  this,  our 
porch  was  a  good  fly-catcher.  It  is  a 
joy  to  sit  on  the  porch  now  and  enjoy 
the  flyless  atmosphere. 

The  sitting  room,  just  off  the  porch, 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


IOO  LBS 


dairylea 


=  Dried 
T:  Skim 


^Milk 


^Made  (or  farmers 

in  Farmer-Owned 

Milk  Plants 


K.IU  IIM..H.*** 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 
■  .  i 

g  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.  | 
a  Room  2140,  | 

I  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA  | 


-  Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
I  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 

J  Name  . . 

J  Address  . 

I 

I  My  feed  dealer  is . 

I 


i 

i 

i 

i 

■ 

i 

i 

i 

■ 

i 

■ 
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SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS 


Our  12th  Year.  Buy  the  best  at  the  lowest 


prices.  Per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  $7.00 

R.  I.  REDS  .  7.00 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  6.00 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  . ;  6.00 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  MIXED .  6.00 

Also  started  chicks. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door. 


SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY 


Box  A 


Liverpool,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

S.C,  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.50  30.00  55 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . . .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  . 4.50  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  . 6.00  27.50  50 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Free  catalog. 

$7.  per  100,  $32  50  per  500,  $60  per  1,000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $27  50  $50.00 

Special  Leghorn — Wyckoff .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  mixed _ $5-100.  Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  McA LISTER VI LLE.  PA. 


rUiriffi  Rocks  $7;  Reds  $8:  Leghorns 
UfllvILS  and  Heavy  Mix  $6;  Mixed  $5. 

le  more  in  less  than  100  lots. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, Box  27,Mil!erstown,Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKSBarrcd  Rocks  f.so- 

r  rvthivil  LJ  1V1  200  or  more  at  $7 

H.  Mix.  $6-100.  Prepaid,  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  or  COD 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaver  Springs.Pa. 


“Chicks  That  Grow.”  f&SHr,  ^~horns-  R-eds- 


alog,  prices.  Write  now. 


Wyandottes,  Giants,  Cat- 

Elden  0.  Cooley. Frenchtown.N.J. 


FHIFKS  'J**  nn  Barron  and  Tancred  Strain  Wh. 

JL  up  Leg  Bd.  Rocks,  Mix.,  100%  Gtd. 
Write  for  Prices.  Edgar  E.  Strawser.Box  143, Richfield, Pa. 


R.  C.  I  oirknvnc  Baby  Chicks  Frost  proof.Heavy  lay- 

BROWN  ^Cgliuruh  ers  J. M. Chase, Bx.4,Wallki II, N.Y. 

TURKEYS 

TIIRKFY  Ff.f.S  from  our  famous  pure-hred  M. 
1  U  l\i\ L 1  EiVJVJO  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Narragansett  & 
Wh.  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS.  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 


Mammnth  RrnnTP  and  Bourbon  Red  poults  for 

mammoin  oroaze  Ma>)  24th.  June  and  July  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  TIMERMAN’S 
TURKEY  FARM,  C.  H.  Timerman.  La  Fargeville,  N.Y. 

TIIRKFYS  — Ducks.  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 
1  1  Breeders,  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 

stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa. 

Whlfo  Holland  POULTS  FOR  SALE.  Disease  free. 
VYIUlc  noiiana  o.  Timerman, LaFargeville.N.Y. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE. 
Islip.L.L.New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L,  Hamblin.  Wilson, N.Y. 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  When  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER. 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to  win  this  year’s  Chick  Growing 
Contest. 

Order  Now — Insure  Prompt  Delivery 


PRICES  PREPAID 

25 

50 

100 

590 

W„  Bf„  Br.  Legs  ) 
Ancs.  Hvjr.  Asstd.  ) 

$1.63  $3.00  $5.50  $26.25 

Bd.  W„  Bf.  Rocks  ) 
S.C.  Reds,  W.Wyd  ) 
W.  &  Bf.  Orps  ) 

1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

W.  &  Blk.  Mins  ) 

R. C.  Reds  ) 

S. L.  Wyand.,  ) 

2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd. 

1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

Light  Assorted _ 

1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

16.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


Box  132  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l.  &  HI.  Baby  Chicks  Associations. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  your  Chicks 
from  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks . $8.00 — 100 

Cellos’  R-  Reds  . $8.00—100 

|f  Reayy  Mixed  . . . $7.00 — 100 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm, Box  2, Richfield, Pa. 


:hicks 


6c- sc  pullets 


_ _  35c — 45c 

-  -  —  *  10c — 12c  1  ^  .  a  «J  •  55C — 05C 

Tom  200-291  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
:ocks.  Direct  from  Trapnest-Pedigree-Breeding  Farm, 
lucks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  shipped  C.O.D.  on  Ap- 
roval.  Catalog  Explains  all.  FAIRViEW  HATCHERY 
.  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  5,  R.2,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

m  msm 


NEW  PRICES  Per  100 

Bocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons .  $8.00 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Anconas .  8.00 

H.  Mix  $7.  L.  Mix  $6.  Free  catalog  in  colors. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 
Box  A  New  Washington,  Ohio 


What  Price  Will  You  Pay  for  Chicks? 

We  can  hatch  250,000  weekly.  Postpaid  guaranteed 
arrival.  12  years  experience.  11  Hatcheries.  Custo¬ 
mers  43  states.  Catalog  free  showing  20  varieties. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


Chicks  -  Started  Chicks  -  Pullets 

From  My  Own  Trapnested,  Bloodtested  Pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Catalog  Free.  Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

.Wiliacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M.  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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A  Party  in  Maytime 

T7?is  Month  Is  Just  Made  for  Beauty  and  Enjoyment 


MAY  is  one  of  the  loveliest  months 
of  the  year,  and  if,  with  its  birds 
and  flowers,  it  brings  along  your  birth¬ 
day,  you  are  fortunate  indeed.  There 
is  no  end  of  pretty  plans  you  can  make 
for  your  party,  and  very  likely  you  can 
play  outdoors,  which  is  the  best  fun 
of  all! 

Invitations 

Maytime  has  for  years  and  years 
meant  Maybaskets  filled  with  flowers, 
hung  on  the  doorknobs,  and  then 
“Guess  the  Giver.”  But  you  could  leave 
a  little  frilly  basket  of  flowers,  holding 
your  invitation,  or  you  could  carry 
around  a  basket  of  flowers,  leaving  at 
each  home  a  flower,  with  an  invitation 
card  tied  to  the  stem.  Or,  you  could 
write  the  verse  on  “party  invitation 
cards,”  so  there  are  three  ways.  And 
here  is  the  verse: 

“A  party  in  May  time 

Is  sure  to  be  pleasant, 

This  rhyme  comes  to  tell  you 
I  hope  you’ll  be  present!” 

This,  you  should  sign,  and  write 
down  the  date  and  time  of  the  party. 

Living  Garden 

If  you  can  play  outdoors,  and  very 
likely  you  can,  you  can  start  off  your 
party  with  a  lively  game  like  “Living 
Garden.”  Have  your  guests  form  in 
two  lines  facing  each  other,  the  lines 
quite  far  apart.  Choose  a  “gardener” 
to  stand  between  the  two  lines.  Now 
Mother  can  whisper  into  each  player’s 
ear  the  name  of  a  flower,  but  the  gar¬ 
dener  is  not  told  which  is  which, 


Slimming  in  Design 


cidedly  feminine  touch  with  its  rever 
trimmed  neck  and  sleeves,  yet  the  gen¬ 
eral  outline  is  decidedly  slimming  in  its 
effect.  It  can  be  made  of  plain,  flat  or 
crinkled  crepe  silk,  in  one  of  the  new 
sheer  materials  such  as  polka  dotted 
chiffon  or  any  one  of  the  charming  print¬ 
ed  crepe  silks  now  so  plentiful  in  the 
market.  The  pattern  is  available  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  3(4  yards  of  30-inch  ma¬ 
terial,  with  %  yard  of  39 -inch  contrasting. 
Price,  15c. 


though  he  may  be  given  a  paper  with 
the  list  of  flowers  on  it.  So  he  calls, 
“I  want  a  Rose”  and  the  player  who  is 
Rose,  must  run  to  the  opposite  line. 
If  he  (or  she)  is  caught  by  the  garden¬ 
er,  the  Rose  turns  gardener’s  helper, 
but  if  the  Rose  escapes,  he  (or  she)  is 
safe  on  the  other  line.  So  the  game 
goes  on,  till  most  of  the  flowers  have 
turned  into  gardener’s  helpers. 

Flowers  In  the  Basket 

Throwing  cards  into  a  basket  sounds 
easy,  especially  when  you  do  not  stand 
so  very  far  away,  but  it  is  really  quite 
hard.  From  lightweight  cardboard  cut 
twelve  cards,  and  write  on  each  the 
name  of  a  flower,  or  better  still,  decor¬ 
ate  with  a  little  picture  of  a  flower, 
cut  from  an  old  seed  catalog.  Let  each 
player  stand  six  or  eight  steps  from 
a  hat  turned  upside  down,  or  a  round 
basket,  and  see  how  many  cards  can 
be  safely  landed  in  it.  A  little  basket 
may  reward  the  one  who  gets  the 
most  flower  cards  in. 

Trimming  the  Spring  Hat 

Everybody  likes  a  blindfold  game,  so 
have  an  old  sheet  or  a  piece  of  very 
heavy  paper,  on  which  is  drawn  with 
black  crayon,  a  large  round  hat.  Give 
each  player  a  big  daisy  cut  from  yel¬ 
low  paper,  with  brown  crayoned  center, 
or  a  pink  rose — any  large  flower  you 
want  to  make.  Blindfold  each  in  turn, 
providing  with  a  pin  and  a  flower,  and 
let  each  pin  the  flower  on  the  hat. 
Whoever  is  the  best  milliner,  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  little  prize. 

Maybasket  Toss 

Another  real  lively  game?  Of  course, 
so  form  in  a  circle,  with  one  chosen 
for  Maybasket  in  the  center.  Each 
player  has  the  name  of  a  flower  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  ear,  just  as  in  the  Living 
Garden  game.  The  “Maybasket”  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  beanbag  or  soft  rubber 
ball,  which  he  tosses  in  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  calls  a  flower  name. 
That  “flower”  must  catch  the  ball,  or 
if  he  fails,  take  the  place  of  the  May- 
basket. 

Now  for  Refreshments 

It’s  a  lovely  plan  to  carry  out  the 
basket  idea,  and  you’ll  only  need  pic¬ 
nic  plates,  wire,  odds  and  ends  of  crepe 
paper,  and  some  bits  of  gummed  tape. 
Bend  wire  to  form  a  handle  for  the 
plate,  wrap  it  with  a  strip  of  gay 
crepe  paper,  thrust  an  end  through  a 
hole  each  side  of  the  plate,  and  fasten 
these  ends  underneath  with  a  bit  of 
gummed  tape.  Lay  a  lace  paper  doily 
on  the  plate,  and  there  you  are!  You’ll 
enjoy  making  these  beforehand.  Very 
pretty  baskets  can  be  made  by  cover¬ 


ing  paper  drinking  cups  with  crepe 
paper,  adding  a  wrapped  wire  handle. 

A  Maytime  birthday  cake  is  really 
wonderful  if  it  is  decorated  with  a  bas¬ 
ket  painted  with  chocolate  icing,  green 
icing  stems,  and  colored  candies  for 
flowers.  A  wreath  of  little  gumdrops 
on  a  green  icing  stem  may  run  around 
the  edge. 

For  refreshments  sandwiches,  salted 
nuts,  ice  cream  (of  course)  and  the 
birthday  cake!  And  every  one  will  say 
“I’ve  had  a  lovely  time!” 

— Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


Ulster  Starts  New  Marketing 
Venture 

A  Rural  Women’s  Market  is  be¬ 
ing  established  at  Milton,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  outlet  for 
the  home  industries  of  rural  women. 
Only  “Made  at  Home”  products  will  be 
put  on  sale,  commercialized  products 
will  not  be  sold.  Already  consignments 
of  baked  goods,  healthful  sweets,  honey 
candies,  jellies,  jams,  preserves,  canned 
goods,  hand  woven  and  block  print 
articles,  patchwork  quilts,  hooked  rugs, 
and  other  things  in  the  making  of 
which  the  rural  woman  has  become 
expert  are  being  offered  to  the  market. 

The  opening  has  been  set  for  the 
afternoon  of  May  13,  and  business  will 
be  carried  on  each  day  thereafter  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday  from  10:00  A.  M.  to  8:00 
P.  M.  Tea  will  be  served  from  3:00  to 
6:00  P.  M.,  using  the  “Made  at  Home” 
products.  The  project  is  endorsed  by 
the  Ulster  County  Home  Bureau  Board 
of  Directors.  Anyone  wishing  to  find 
an  outlet  for  their  products  can  obtain 
information  by  addressing  their  letters 
to  Rural  Women’s  Market,  Milton,  N. 
Y.  A  commission  will  be  charged  and 
full  particulars  regularly  furnished  to 
the  consignors  of  goods. 

The  Market  is  situated  on  Willow 
Tree  Road,  south  of  Milton  Village, 
about  150  feet  from  State  Highway 
9-W,  in  an  old-fashioned  farm  house 
which  is  admirably  situated  for  such 
an  undertaking.  This  forms  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  an  effort  being  made  by  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus  to  establish  a  market  for 
wares  made  by  the  membership  and 
on  which  lessons  have  been  given  by 
the  specialists  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics.  All  arti¬ 
cles  offered  for  sale  in  this  market 
will  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  College. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  send  their 
products  to  this  Market  will  find  it 
advisable  to  first  consult  their  County 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  to  make 
sure  that  their  wares  come  up  to  the 


standards  which  will  be  maintained,  in 
order  to  insure  a  uniformity  and  high 
quality  in  the  things  to  be  sold.  It 
would  therefore  be  advisable  to  follow 
the  recipes  published  by  the  College. 

This  project  has  been  under  consid¬ 
eration  for  a  long  period  by  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bur¬ 
eaus  and  many  conferences  have  been 
held  with  the  College  leaders  and  other 
groups  which  are  interested  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  source  of  income  for  rural  wo¬ 
men’s  industries.  If  this  opportunity 
proves  as  successful  as  it  promises  to 
be,  more  information  will  be  published 
about  it  that  its  advantages  may  be 
used  at  other  approved  centers  by 
rural  women  desiring  an  outlet  for 
those  things  they  desire  to  market. 

The  Market  will  be  managed  by 
three  Home  Bureau  women  and  al¬ 
ready  they  have  received  much  en¬ 
couragement  from  many  people  who 
have  desired  to  see  the  launching  of 
such  an  undertaking. 


For  the  Handy  Man 

“You  Can  Make  It  For  Profit”  is  a 
bulletin  full  of  suggestions  for  the 
handy  man  in  beautifying  home  pre¬ 
mises.  It  contains  instructions  for  well 
designed  trellises,  pergolas,  lawn  fur¬ 
niture,  fences  with  attractive  gates, 
and  arches,  out-door  amusement  de¬ 
vices,  lawn  tables,  lawn  benches,  gar¬ 
den  nooks,  lawn  chairs  and  seats,  and 
helpful  wood  working  shop  suggestions. 
This  well-illustrated  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  for  10c  from  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Wood  Utilization  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


For  Smart  Juniors 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2781  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  choice  for  the  girl  of  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  It  can  be  made  up  most  attrac¬ 
tively  in  linen,  pique,  plain  or  checked 
gingham,  batiste  prints,  rayon  novelties, 
tub  silks ,  or  in  jersey.  The  belt  may  be 
used  or  it  may  be  omitted.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of  35-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  and  1  yard 
of  4-inch  ribbon  for  tie.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  additional 
for  copy  of  our  new  spring  fashion 
catalogue.  Address  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  Steamer  Prince  Robert  which  will  carry  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Canadian  tour  party  from  V ancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  Skagway, 
Alaska,  and  back  again  to  Prince  Rupert,  where  we  will  board  a  train  for i 
Jasper  Park  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  This  ship  will  be  our  home  for  five  days, 
during  which  time,  of  course,  frequent  stops  will  be  made.  The  itinerary  of  this 
trip  was  printed  last  week.  If  you  want  complete  details  of  the  trip,  write 
American  Agriculturist. 


I 


American  Agriculturist,  April  30,  1932 

Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

What  Should  One  Expect  of  Help  ? 


EAR  AUNT  JANET; 

I  suppose  I  can’t  be  called  a  busy 
mother,  for  I  have  only  one  son  a 
year  old.  However,  I’ve  been  very  in¬ 
terested  in  your  letters,  but  the  one  by 
Interested  Reader  certainly  raised  my 
ire,  and  I’m  still  raving  about  it. 

Why  that  girl  working  for  her  board, 
does  more  in  one  day,  before  and  after 
school,  than  I  do,  all  told.  If  the  mother 
put  herself  in  the  girl’s  place,  would 
she  be  willing  to  do  that  amount  of 
work,  just  for  board?  I  do  not  see  for 
the  life  of  me,  where  the  girl  has  a 
chance  for  study  or  recreation,  which 
I  think  is  needed  far  more  by  a  school 
child  than  older  folk. 

I  do  not  rise  till  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  I  try  to  have  all  my  work  done 
by  three  in  the  P.  M.  I  have  a  large 
house  in  the  country  with  no  con¬ 
veniences  though  have  hard-wood  floors 
downstairs  and  furnace.  I  sweep  and 
dust  three  big  rooms  and  hall,  every 
day  and  twice  a  week  mop  them.  My 
kitchen  which  is  extra  large,  16  by  20, 
is  mopped  everyday.  Besides  this, 
there’s  the  usual  meals,  dishes,  baby’s 
wash,  beds,*  and  so  on.  I  do  my  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  on  Monday,  providing 
the  clothes  get  dry. 

I  do  all  my  own  sewing,  making 
sonny’s  clothes,  my  own  and  even  my 
husband’s  shorts  and  night  shirts.  I 
embroider,  crochet  rugs  and  have  even 
knit  feet  for  socks.  I  stain,  varnish  and 
enamel  my  furniture,  so  that  it  looks 
nice  although  old. 

Management,  and  only  that,  is  my 
answer.  I  try  to  have  all  my  work 
done  by  seven  in  the  evening  so  I  can 
spend  the  rest  of  the  time  reading, 
cards,  sewing  or  just  listening  to  the 
radio.  We  spend  at  least  three  even¬ 
ings  away  from  home. 

I,  myself,  do  not  see  why  that  busy 
mother  could  not  have  as  much  free 
time  as  I  enjoy,  and  still  make  life 
happier  and  easier  for  her  school  girl 
helper.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  help, 
even  if  she  only  kept  her  own  room 
clean,  helped  with  the  dishes  night  and 
morning  and  looked  after  the  children 
and  did  her  own  ironing. 

Of  course,  I  have  only  been  a  house¬ 
wife  for  three  years  and  am  still  in¬ 
experienced  in  time-saving  methods. 
However,  during  this  time,  I  have 
taught  school  and  worked  in  an  office, 
besides  my  household  duties.  Now  that 
I  just  have  my  house  and  family  to 
care  for  and  look  after,  I  think  my 
job  is  very  easy. 

I  liked  the  “Busy  Mother”  letter  in 


HAT  NO.  B-392  is  a  little  hat  very  easy 
to  crochet  and  you  will  see  by  the  price 
very  inexpensive  and  simply  the  last 
Word  in  smartness.  Sufficient  yarn,  cor¬ 
rect  size  crochet  hook  and  instruction 
are  included  in  the  package.  Yarn  may 
be  had  in  the  following  colors :  white,  sal- 
mon,  powder  blue,  orchid ,  maize,  rose, 
lapis  blue,  nile,  sand,  delft  blue,  Chinese 
red  and  navy.  Price,  35c.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  10  North  Cherry  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York. 


the  March  19th  issue.  Even  with  her 
big  family,  she  requires  no  outside 
help,  and  if  anyone  needs  it  she  surely 
does. 

Guess  enough  has  been  said,  and  I 
hope  you  see  my  point. 

Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  is  the  first 
thing  I  read  when  our  magazine  ar¬ 
rives.  Anything  pertaining  to  a  home' 
or  its  occupants  is  of  interest  to  me. 

—Questioner. 


Oriental  Initials 

Here  is  a  jolly  new  set  of  initials 
with  which  you  may  stamp  your  own 
linens  or  wearables.  Order  M348  is  any 
one  initial  in  two  sizes,  one  and  one- 


half  inches  diameter  and  two  and  three 
fourths  inches  diameter.  These  come 
perforated  on  a  special  heavy  bond  pa¬ 
per  that  can  be  stamped  through  any 
number  of  times  with  stamping  paste 
or  powder.  The  order  number  is  M348, 
and  the  price  only  20  cents.  Be  sure 
to  state  the  initial  you  want.  They  are 
decorative  for  breakfast  or  luncheon 
linens,  for  a  small  personal  pillow,  for 
pajamas,  etc. 

M348  Perforated  Pattern  of  any 

letter  in  two  sizes . 20  cents 

Order  from  the  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Uses  A.  A.  in  Grange  Programs 

I  have  intended  writing  to  you  for  a 
long  time  to  tell  you  that  we  enjoy 
having  the  American  Agriculturist  a 
weekly  visitor  in  our  home  and  that 
for  the  past  three  years  since  I  have 
been  Lecturer  of  our  little  Grange, 
articles  have  been  used  in  every  pro¬ 
gram  taken  from  your  paper.  There 
has  always  been  something  worth 
while  to  use. 

Also  our  neighborhood  appreciated 
the  writeup  in  the  Service  Bureau  De¬ 
partment  a  few  weeks  ago  concerning 
Hitner  and  his  associates  from  Mara¬ 
thon.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  they  are 
so  clever  or  whatever  one  chooses  to 
call  it  needs  to  have  the  truth  told  just 
as  it  was  told  in  the  Service  Depart¬ 
ment.  Several  readers  around  here  ex¬ 
pressed  gratitude  for  this  exposure. 
Let  the  good  work  continue  which  you 
have  started. 


A  New  Book 

“The  Country  Teacher  at  Work”  by 
F.  J.  Lowth  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  is 
full  of  helpful  suggestions  for  the  coun¬ 
try  teacher  on  the  job.  For  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  modern 
ideas  in  education  and  to  get  them  in 
easily  readable  form,  this  book  will  be 
most  helpful.  In  these  days  when  theory 
has  far  outrun  teaching  practices,  a 
book  by  an  experienced  normal  princi¬ 
pal  who  reconciles  the  best  of  the  theo¬ 
ries  and  the  practices  and  omits  the 
strange  and  untried,  will  clarify  many 
teaching  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  have  a 
rather  academic  sound,  such  as  “Char¬ 
acter — Conduct — Citizenship,”  “Text¬ 
book,  Use  and  Abuse,”  but  the  chapters 
themselves  do  not  lack  in  forceful, 
practical  writing,  filled  with  examples 
from  actual  teaching.  The  MacMillan 
Company,  $2.00. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE 
$3.40  to  $14.20 


This  year,  again,  we  are  offering  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE  in  this  New  York  State  Stock  Casualty 
Company  at  an  ABSOLUTE  SAVING  of  10%. 

You  are  certain  of  your  SAVING.  It  is  allowed  out¬ 
right — in — advance — from  “conference”  rates. 

You  are  certain  of  your  SECURITY.  Full  legal  re¬ 
serves  are  maintained,  in  addition  to  a  Surplus  to 
Policy-holders  of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

AND,  you  are  certain  of  SERVICE.  Claims  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  located  from  Coast  to  Coast;  with 
branch  offices  at  several  New  York  State  points  to 
promptly  serve  policy-holders. 

G  UAR.D  lAWpASUALTY 

COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President.  Home  Office :  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  ,  write  us  at  Buffalo 
for  exact  Saving  on  your  car. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave„  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  he  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  30,  198J 

No  Overproduction  of  Flowers 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Oid  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
M oney.  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Boom  25,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


250  ACRES  LEVEL;  basement  bam;  henhouses;  14 
room  house;  26  head  stock;  splendid  equipment.  High 
school  handy.  Only  $8,750.  $1500  down.  THEO. 

PULLER,  Joyce  Stores,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

_ _ _ _ _ J 

OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or 
easy  terms.  Free  literature;  mention  state.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


POULTRY  PLANT— good  dwelling,  housing  for  thou¬ 
sand  layers,  fully  equipped  billing  plant,  good  markets. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  POULTRYMAN,  P.  O.  Box  43, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


Bargain  Even  in  Today’s  Market.  This  130  acres  is  in 
sight  of  village,  cuts  about  80  tons  hay,  crops  50  acres, 
pastures  30  head  or  more,  splendidly  watered;  300 
sugar  maples,  fruit,  10-room  house,  100-ft.  60-cow 
cement  basement  barn,  running  water;  bldgs,  insured 
$4800.  Low  price  is  $5000  with  $1500  down.  If  settled 
soon  horses,  18  cows,  8  young  stock,  hens,  about  60 
cords  wood,  machinery  and  vehicles  included.  A.  R. 
Williams,  BONDED  STROUT  AGENT,  200  Main  St., 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


407 -ACRE  DAIRY,  SHEEP,  AND  CROP  FARM, 
Allegany  County.  New  York.  4%  miles  from  railway 
and  trading  center  at  Belmont,  mile  from  school,  milk 
track  service.  150  acres  fertile  tillage,  257  acres  in 
pasture  and  forest-growth.  Substantial,  12-room  two- 
story  house,  piped  water.  Barn  40x82  modem  stable 
for  35  head,  large  silo.  Price  $4,000.  Free  circular  de¬ 
scribing  this  and  other  farms  sent  on  request. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Near  City,  11  Cows  and  6  Young  stock,  poultry, 
machinery,  tools,  etc.,  all  go  with  this  130  acre  farm; 
good  9-room  house,  furnace,  water  inside,  cement- 
basement  barn,  garage,  etc. ;  75  fruit  trees,  spring  and 
creek,  only  2  miles  village,  8%  to  city  of  76,000.  Com¬ 
plete  at  $4500,  part  cash;  pg  43  Spring  catalog.  1000 
bargains,  1000  pictures.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— SINGLE  FARM  Hand  $30  to  $50  month. 
All  other  help  required.  Write  BREWSTER  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  AGENCY,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  30  years,  single,  college 
education,  wants  work  on  farm  or  farming  on  shares. 
JOSEF  DROTT,  Derry,  N.  H.  R.  R.  2. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  pi-otfis— paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  153, 
Cleveland,  O. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20.  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING.  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in,  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  UNITS,  Vacuum  Pumps,  Pulsators,  Teat 
Cups  and  Milker  Tubing  for  all  makes  of  milkers  also 
cotton  strainer  discs.  The  best  for  less.  ANDERSON 
MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINE  RUBBER  for  all  makes  at 
nearly  half  price.  Guaranteed  highest  quality.  Also 
Rite-Way  Milkers  at  about  half  former  prices.  Free 
Trial  on  new  improved  teat  cups  suitable  for  all  pipe 
line  milkers.  Better,  faster  milking.  Exchange  proposition 
on  old  shells.  Save  money  on  inflations.  Write  today. 
RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  4003  No.  Tripp  Avenue 
Chicago,  IlL 


MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS.  Save  about  half.  Tube*, 
gaskets,  inflations  for  your  present  units.  Circular. 
Samples.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

A  merican  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


DELCO  LIGHT  PULLEY  Plant  and  Burrell  Milking 
-Machine.  Reasonable.  FRANK  BELLINGER,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 


SILOS  at  hard  times  prices.  8x16  $75;  10x20  $100; 
10x24  $125;  12x24  $150;  12x28  $175;  14x28  $200.  Free 
truck  to  any  farm  In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut.  See  me  before  you  buy.  Write  today. 
JAMES  CASE,  Colchester.  Conn. 


50  Ton  Redwood  Silo — $135.00.  Made  In  6  Ft.  sec¬ 
tions,  easily  converted  to  Brooder  or  Tourist  House. 
Write  for  information.  Also  MARIETTA  CONCRETE 
SILOS.  Delivered  and  Erected.  Beautiful — Permanent — 
Convenient.  Dept.  A,  THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE 
CORP.,  Box  356,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  100, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  40  ft.— 26c  per  ft. 
Freight  prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS  Mfr.  Box  A.  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


PEANUTS — Fancy  jumbo,  shelled,  unshelled.  Ten 
pounds  $1.00;  100  lbs.,  $7.50 — Select  runners.  Twenty 
pounds,  $1.50;  100  lbs.,  $6.00.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  & 
SONS,  Franklin.  Va. 


GET  RID  OF  RATS  with  RATOPAX.  The  only  pro¬ 
duct  that  successfully  rid  Rikers  Island  and  Central 
Park  in  N.  Y.  City  of  rats.  Constituency  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Harm¬ 
less  to  humans,  domestic  animals,  and  poultry.  4  oz. 
bottle  makes  60  baits  $1.00;  1  pt.  can  makes  200  baits, 
$3.00;  1  qt.  can  makes  400  baits.  $5.00.  J.  V.  MULLER, 
Distributor,  P.O,  Box  234,  Middletown,  Conn. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  BALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING — POSTPAID — 300  envelopes  (or  noteheads, 
5%  x  8 bis  $1.00  postpaid.  Samples.  HONESTY  PRESS, 
Putney,  Vt. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— TIME  COUNTS  In  applying  for  patents. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to 
proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  registered  patent 
attorney,  739  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOBACCO 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAP’  smoking  tobacco  five 
pounds  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO  . 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,,  AA48, 
Yerkes,  Penna. 


TWENTY  CHEWING  TWIST  $1.00.  Twenty  sack 
smoking  $1.00.  Postpaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  M-10, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah.  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  SMOKING,  4  lbs.  55c,  chewing  80c. 
Silk  socks  free.  Pay  postmaster.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S710,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.2q.  |>ipe 
free.  Pay  postman.  FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield, 
Ky. 


CIGARS,  HAVANA  and  DOMESTIC.  Our  special 
nickle  cigar,  direct  from  the  factory  to  your  door  for 
$2.60  per  100.  Send  remittance  by  Reg.  letter  or  money 
order.  KALTREIDER  &  SONS,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SANITARY  NAPKINS,  enough  to  last  the  average 
woman  five  months,  will  be  mailed  to  you  prepaid  if 
you  will  send  $1.00  to  THE  NATIONAL  CASE  & 
CARTON  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


SWITCHES,  etc..  Installment  plan.  Booklet  EVA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N,  J. 


WOOL  WANTED — Sheep  owners  write  and  please 
send  name  of  others.  8.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Tanmstm. 


broken  or  bruised  portions,  prune  tne 
tops  if  they  have  not  already  been 
pruned  and  protect  the  roots  at  all 
times  from  the  wind  and  sun. 

After  the  soil  has  been  prepared 
thoroughly,  dig  the  hole  large  enough 
to  hold  all  the  roots,  set  the  plant  about 
as  deep  or  slightly  deeper  than  it  stood 
in  the  nursery.  It  is  better  to  wet  the 
soil  down  thoroughly  when  the  hole  is 
about  half  full  in  order  not  to  leave 
any  of  the  roots  with  air  spaces  next 
to  them. 

In  addition  to  transplanting  a  whole 
plant,  perennials  may  be  grown  from 
cuttings  or  from  divisions,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  used  in  hardy  gardens 
being  divided  with  ease.  Sunflowers, 
Michaelmas  daisies,  phlox  and  chry¬ 
santhemums  are  notable  for  this  fea¬ 
ture.  Peonies  and  other  plants  having 
large  root  stocks  and  often  having  the 
roots  very  much  intercrossed  are  best 
divided  by  first  washing  away  the  soil 
and  carefully  pulling  apart  the  roots, 
using  a  sharp  knife  to  sever  the  di¬ 
vision  from  the  main  stem  and  being 
sure  that  there  are  two  or  more  grow¬ 
ing  buds  to  each  division. 

Early  spring  is  the  best  time  for  di¬ 
viding  of  flowers;  the  peony  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  and  should  be  di¬ 
vided  in  late  August  or  September. 
Larkspur,  hardy  phlox  and  Scotch 
pinks  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Sound  new  growth  should  be  selected; 
material  suitable  for  cuttings  may  be 
best  obtained  if  blooms  are  cut  after 
flowering,  since  this  causes  the  plant 
to  put  forth  the  type  of  growth  which 
does  best  as  cuttings.  Phlox,  bergamot, 
Stokes’  aster,  Gaillardia,  sea  lavender, 
globe  thistle,  poppy,  Japanese  anemone 
and  other  perennials  are  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings. 

Patience  Produces  Perennials 

It  takes  considerable  patience  and  a 
view  into  the  future  to  grow  perennials 
from  seed.  In  fact,  many  people  are 
totally  discouraged  by  it,  but  farm  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  accustomed  to  wait  for 
things  to  grow  ought  not  to  find  it  any¬ 
thing  of  a  hardship.  Cold  frames  offer 
the  best  means  of  growing  perennial 
plants.  From  May  until  early  August 
is  the  time  for  planting  the  seeds.  The 
seed  bed  should  have  equal  parts  of 
light,  friable  loam  and  of  leaf  mold 
with  just  enough  sand  added  to  keep 
the  compost  open. 

Germination  usually  takes  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  days.  When  the  plants 
show  their  true  leaves  they  can  be 
transplanted  into  other  frames  spaced 
four  inches  apart  each  way.  Then,  in 
the  following  spring  the  plants  can  be 
transplanted  into  their  permanent  quar¬ 
ters.  In  this  final  transplanting  it  is 
very  important  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  size  which  the  plant  will  be 
when  it  is  full  grown,  as  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  to  underestimate  the  space 
needed.  This  results  in  spindling,  un¬ 
attractive  plants.  If  you  have  been 
tempted  to  buy  some  of  the  finer  per¬ 
ennials  you  will  appreciate  how  well 
worth  your  time  it  would  be  to  grow 
some  for  yourself. 

The  Annuals 

Perhaps  you  already  have  your 
young  annuals  ready  to  transplant  hav¬ 
ing  started  them  in  the  flats  or  hot  beds 
in  late  winter  or  early  spring;  but  if 
you  do  not  have  them  yet  and  have  to 
get  the  seed,  it  is  always  good  economy 
to  buy  your  seed  from  most  reliable 
sources.  The  end  of  April  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  is  early  enough  to  sow 
hardy  annuals  outside. 

Thinning  annuals  is  highly  important, 
a  procedure  too  often  ignored  to  the 
subsequent  damage  of  the  plants  and 
appearance  generally.  The  nature  of 
the  plant  itself  determines  how  much 
thinning  should  be  done;  larkspur  being 
a  tall  spikey  plant  does  not  have  to 
be  thinned  so  much  as  plants  of  a  more 
spreading  or  branching  habit. 

Probably  the  most  useful  of  the  an¬ 
nual  flowers  are  China  aster,  pansy, 
phlox,  cosmos,  sweet  alyssium,  petunia, 
verbenia,  marigold,  snapdragon,  batch- 
elor’s  button,  zinnia,  sweet  scabios, 
nasturtiums,  and  larkspur. 

Some  Useful  Pointers 

The  period  of  bloom  of  the  annuals 
may  be  prolonged  by  removing  all 
withered  blossoms  and  preventing  the 
formation  of  seed  pods.  In  watering 


any  plant  a  thorough  wetting  of  the 
roots  is  better  than  just  moistening  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Small  twiggy 
branches  stuck  down  among  annuals 
will  help  to  keep  them  apart  and  as 
the  plants  grow  they  will  cover  this 
part. 

Deep  planting  of  gladioli  six  to  eight 
inches  helps  to  keep  them  apart.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  particular  case,  shallow 
planting  two  to  three  inches  brings 
earlier  bloom.  In  planting  gladioli,  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  tender 
bulbs  because  of  its  cleanly  habits  and 
lasting  quality  as  a  cut  flower,  a  ten 
days’  interval  between  plantings  up  un¬ 
til  July  1st  ought  to  give  a  succession 
of  bloom  lasting  until  frost.  The  same 
rotation  may  be  practiced  with  dahlias, 
another  tender  root  which  has  to  be 
dug  and  stored  during  the  winter. 

Plan  for  Next  Spring’s  Bulbs 

Of  course  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  spring  bulbs  now,  except  to  plan 
on  what  will  be  done  with  them  in  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  in  their  height  of  glory 
and  such  a  glory  it  is. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  satisfactory 
way  of  combatting  gloom  than  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  flowers.  There  is  a 
larger  return  in  delight  and  satisfaction 
from  flowers  and  shrubs  than  from  any 
other  money  which  can  he  spent.  In 
fact  I  know  many  women  who  have 
almost  no  money  to  spend  who  hold 
plant  exchanges  and  in  that  way  get 
the  variety  and  the  interest  which  their 
souls  crave  in  flowers. 


What  A.  A.  Readers  Want 
to  Know 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
sprayer,  and  as  one  man  shovels  oats 
from  one  pile  to  another,  another  man 
sprays  them  with  this  mixture.  If  a 
hand  sprayer  is  used,  use  about  three 
pumps  of  the  handle  for  each  shovelful 
of  oats.  Then,  cover  the  pile  with  can¬ 
vas  and  leave  it  for  several  hours.  This 
is  less  work  than  the  old  soaking 
method  and  is  preferable  because  the 
oats  do  not  swell  so  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  the  oats  to  dry  or  to  reset 
the  drill  to  make  allowance  for  the 
swelling. 

Tools  Stay  Where  They 
Are  Left 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
larger  farms  such  as  Metropolitan 
Farms  at  Wilton,  N.  Y.,  Saugerties 
Stock  Farm  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  and 
Tarbell  Farms  at  Smithville  Flats,  N. 
Y.  regular  bins  10  or  12  inches  square 
have  been  built  up  in  tiers  on  the  sides 
of  the  wall  and  are  used  for  storing  all 
sorts  of  hardware  supplies,  pipe  fit¬ 
tings,  small  castings  and  replacement 
parts  for  machines. 

In  the  shops  on  the  F.  W.  Bauder 
farm  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  and  the 
August  Kehr  farm  at  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
ordinary  tin  cans  have  been  used  most 
effectively.  Tin  cans  provide  an  admir¬ 
able  system  of  storing  supplies,  that 
anyone  can  afford.  At  most  any  res¬ 
taurant  or  chain  store  coffee  cans  can 
be  secured  by  the  dozen  that  will  be 
uniform  in  shape  and  size.  These  cans 
can  be  painted  different  colors  and 
carefully  labelled  so  that  if  a  farmer 
has  a  series  of  four  shelves  he  can  have 
a  row  of  red  cans  containing  carriage 
bolts,  a  row  of  yellow  cans  containing 
machine  bolts,  a  row  of  green  cans 
containing  nuts  and  washers  and  a  row 
of  black  cans  holding  miscellaneous 
supplies.  He  may  have  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  as  he  has  cans  in  each  row. 
With  this  system  one  soon  learns  ex¬ 
actly  where  to  look  for  what  he  wants 
and  he  always  knows  where  to  return 
the  can  when  he  is  through  with  it. 

Under  present  conditions  when  more 
and  more  machinery  is  being  added  to 
the  farm  equipment  each  year  it  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  necessary  to  have 
a  shop  on  every  farm.  This  shop  should 
be  cheery,  comfortable,  well  lighted, 
well  equipped  and  above  all  orderly. 
After  all  the  matter  is  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  jobs  that  faces  the  farmer  and 
just  because  it  is  so  simple  something 
should  be  done  about  it.  This  is  the 
proper  year  and  the  proper  time  of 
year  to  take  this  step. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  30,  1932 


A  Quorum  at  School  Meetings 


How  many  voters  of  a  school  district 
must  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
to  make  a  quorum? 

If  a  smaller  number  attend,  are  their 
elections  legal? 

What  action  can  be  taken  when  the 
required  number  do  not  attend  after 
proper  notice,  has  been  given? 

Three  votes  constitute  a  school  meet¬ 
ing  and  make  it  possible  to  go  ahead 
and  do  the  usual  business  transacted 
at  such  a  meeting.  If  a  smaller  number 
than  this  should  attend,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  election  would  not  be 
legal.  If  the  required  number  did  not 
attend,  the  old  officers  would  hold  over 
until  their  successors  are  elected.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  these  old  officers  to  call  another 
meeting  so  that  new  officers  could  be 
elected  and  the  other  business  of  the 
district  transacted. 


Firm  Ignores  Letters 

"In  January  I  sold  about  five  tons  of 
hay  to  the  Eastern  States  Hay  and  Pro* 
duce  Company  of  Skaneateles,  New  York. 
I  delivered  the  hay  to  the  car  at  Gorham 
and  the  man  there  told  me  to  go  to  the 
Skaneateles  office  to  get  my  check.  I  did 
this  and  the  man  at  the  Skaneateles  office 
said  they  could  not  draw  me  a  check  that 
day  but  promised  to  send  it  to  me  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  have  not  received  this  check 
yet  and  have  heard  of  several  firms  who 
have  had  the  same  experience.” 

We  called  this  complaint  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Eastern  States  Hay  and 
Produce  Company  but  have  received  no 
reply.  We  again  reminded  them  of  it 
with  the  same  result.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  that  a  firm  may  have  financial 
difficulty  in  these  times  but  we  cannot 
understand  a  policy  of  ignoring  com¬ 
plaints  called  to  their  attention. 


Another  Claim  Against  Benford 

In  a  recent  issue  we  told  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  had  been  unable  to  get 


pay  for  eggs  shipped  to  E.  M.  Benford, 
5  North  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 

A  subscriber  who  read  that  notice 
sent  us  the  following  letter: 

“I  read  with  interest  an  article  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  concerning  a  person  who  had 
shipped  eggs  to  Benford,  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  was  looking  for  payment  for  the 
eggs.  I  might  say  to  brother  inquirer 
not  to  lose  any  time  looking  for  pay¬ 
ment  from  Benford.  I  shipped  him  two 
cases  of  eggs  when  they  were  quoting 
55c  a  dozen  and  we  are  still  waiting 
to  hear  from  him.” 


N.  L.  Smith  Company  Out  of 
Business 

If  any  subscribers  have  shipped  farm 
produce  to  N.  L.  Smith  Company  of 
167  Niagara  Frontier  Food  Terminal, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  they  should  im¬ 
mediately  get  in  touch  with  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  New  York,  and  get  blanks 
which  can  be  used  in  filing  a  claim 
against  this  Company’s  bond.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  gone  out  of  business  and 
claims  against  the  bond  must  be  filed 
before  July  1st. 


For  Your  Information 

We  get  results  on  a  large  percentage 
of  claims  presented  to  us,  but  we  are 
not  successful  in  settling  all  of  the 
claims  sent  us.  Here  are  a  few  with 
which  we  did  not  succeed. 

Several  months  ago  a  subscriber 
asked  our  help  in  getting  registration 
papers  on  some  calves  purchased  of 
Mr.  Fred  Rindge,  East  River  Road, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  We  have  written  num¬ 
erous  letters,  have  enlisted  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  but  up  to  date  our 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  March,  1932 

NEW  YORK  Mrs.  C.  R.  Green,  Nicho(s  12.60 


Mrs.  Mary  Shaver,  Oneonta  . $  3.00 

(Balance  of  claim  paid) 

George  Leipold,  Ellenville  . . .  5.00 

(Post  Office  claim  adjusted) 

lay  Denmark,  Erin  .  20.00 

(Adjustment  of  railroad  claim) 

S.  1.  Beilis,  Waverly  .  . . . ;...  1.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Anson  Johnson,  Haines  Falls  .  12.00 

(Adjustment  of  dividends  on  stock) 

Miss  Mildred  Gross,  Dansville  . 1.98 

(Refund  on  order  of  shoes) 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Thompson,  Sherburne  .  2.13 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Howard  Brown,  Indian  Lake  .  29.71 

(Adjustment  of  damage  claim) 

Charles  Plontz,  Olcott  Center  2.80 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Norton  Wedge,  Sanitaria  Springs  ...........  3.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  battery  tags) 

Ino  Spindler,  Rosendale  40.50 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Miss  Marie  Terrel,  Richford  .  20.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Breads,  Mayville  . 6.75 

(Refund  on  order  of  material) 

N.»  T.  Neal,  Walton  .  165.75 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

M.  H.  Faulkner,  Margaretville  . .  ....  10.14 

(Pay  for  sprouts  from  commission  merchant) 

W.  M.  Reagan,  Howells  .  140.00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 


Claims  Adjusted  Where 

NEW  YORK 

1.  F.  Kunges,  Erieville 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

W.  S.  Burrows,  Delhi 
(Additional  adjustment  on  claim) 

John  Hubbard,  Merrifield 

(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Charles  Apjohn,  Catskill 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  electricity  rate) 

Mrs  Fred  Adsit,  Shokan 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Harry  Medler,  Moravia 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Miss  A.  A.  Squires,  Marcy 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Thomas  Coleman,  Mattituck 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Miss  Lulu  Camp,  South  New  Berlin 
(Order  filled) 

C.  R.  Lounsberry,  Brooktondale 
(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Earl  Richards,  Moira 
(Adjustment  of  magazine  subscription) 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Merchant,  Ballston  Lake 
(Order  of  photograph  filled) 

Miss  G.  L.  Wolcott,  Wynantskil! 

(Order  of  photograph  filled) 

Mrs.  Bert  Tiss,  Carthage 
(Order  filled) 


(Pay  for  eggs) 

Geo.  C.  Lawrence.  Byron  10.00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  account) 

Lloyd  F.  Loson,  Lowville  .  2.40 

(Refund  procured) 

Millard  Pirdy,  Orchard  Park  . 74.10 

(Adjustment  of  claim  on  produce  from 
commission  merchant) 

Merritt  E.  Pooler,  Adams  8.00 

(Pay  for  rabbits) 

Donald  D.  Thompson,  Gouverneur  .  12.00 

(Pay  for  rabbits) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Joe  Trinca,  Jr.,  Swartswood  .  150.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  rabbits) 

DELAWARE 

J.  T.  Burrows,  Kenton  . .  31.50  j 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Nash,  Granby  . 3.70 

(Refund  on  order  of  eyeglasses) 

John  Renvall,  Killingly  15.52 

(Additional  payment  on  claim) 

VERMONT 

W.  J.  Rounds,  Sherbourne . 8.00 

(Partial  pay  for  maple  syrup) 

Geo.  Lewis,  Charlotte  .  48.00 

(Pay  for  beans) 


TOTAL  $839.58 

No  Money  Is  Involved 

Charles  Jones,  Holcomb 

(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Robert  Emerson.  Gilbertsville 
(Premiums  procured) 

Clark  Bright,  Bloomville 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Francis  Kohabka,  Forestville 
(Complaint  adjusted) 

Dr.  Alfred  Raabe,  West  Copake 
(Order  for  plants  filled) 

Mrs.  John  Brandley,  Schodack  Landing 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Daniel  Werley,  Brcinigsville 

(Adjustment  of  life  insurance  claim) 

Mrs.  Rose  Brady,  Gipsy 
(Order  filled) 

MARYLAND 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weaver,  North  East 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Fred  E.  Teague,  Newport 
(Order  filled) 

VERMONT 
E.  J.  Corpron,  Pittsford  Mills 

(Order  of  chicks  filled) 


subscriber  is  still  waiting  for  these 
papers. 

Recently  a  subscriber  asked  us  to 
help  him  collect  for  produce  shipped 
to  Mr.  J.  Fancilli  Of  65  Gansevoort  St., 
New  York  City.  We  received  no  reply 
to  our  letters.  We  found  on  investiga¬ 
tion  that  this  firm  does  not  have  a 
credit  rating  as  high  as  that  required 
by  us  when  buyers  of  farm  produce 
wish  to  advertise  in  American 
Agriculturist. 

Sometime  ago  a  subscriber  asked 
our  assistance  in  collecting  for  furs 
shipped  to  H.  Nyman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212 
W.  26th  St.,  New  York  City,  dealers 
in  raw  furs.  In  taking  the  matter  up 
with  them  we  received  a  reply  that 
the  firm  of  H.  Nyman  was  temporarily 
out  of  business,  but  that  the  account 
would  be  paid  by  Mr.  Henry  Nyman 
in  person.  Our  subscriber  reports  that 
up  to  date  he  has  not  received  this 
money. 

We  have  been  trying  for  quite  a 
while  to  collect  a  number  of  claims 
for  Long  Island  subscribers  for  pro¬ 
duce  sold  to  the  Golden  Pickle  Works 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  company  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  bills  and  promises  to 
pay  them  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  but 
up  to  date  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  any  actual  settlement  for  these 
readers. 


Chicken  Thieves  Get  Suspended 
Sentence 

Recently  we  commented  on  the  theft 
of  chickens  from  our  subscriber,  James 
Parker  of  Holcomb,  N.  Y.  We  have 
just  learned  that  both  the  men,  Archie 
Dav,  colored,  and  Wilmot  Bennett,  re¬ 
ceived  suspended  sentences.  Day  was 
put  on  probation  for  two  years  and 
Bennett  for  one  year.  Both  men  were 
ordered  to  leave  liquor  alone  for  the 
period  of  their  probations. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
toward  the  boulder,  coming  out  of  the 
mist  like  a  slender  girlish  apparition. 

“Alan!  I’ve  been  wondering  where 
you  .  .  .  Your  cabin  was  all  dark,  and 
I  couldn’t  find  you.  Those  things  Dad 
said — you  didn’t  mind  them,  Alan?” 

“Why  no,  Joyce.  I  hardly  blame  him. 
Don’t  you  feel  bad  about  that.” 

He  noticed  how  exhausted  she  was 
after  the  strain  of  these  last  three 
days,  and  he  suggested:  “Let's  sit  down 
Joyce.  I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you, 
and  we’ve  a  couple  things  to  talk  over.” 

He  spread  his  jacket  on  the  damp 
grass  for  her,  and  sat  down  facing  her 
in  the  misty  purple  darkness. 

In  eager  hope  she  asked  him:  “Alan, 
what  did  Haskell  say  about  Dad?  He’s 
going  to  release  Dad  on  bail,  as  you 
thought?” 

Alan  shook  his  head,  sorry  for  her, 
sorry  for  all  the  heartache  that  lay 
ahead  for  her  now.  “No,  Haskell 
wouldn’t  listen  to  releasing  him.  Don’t 
hope  for  that,  Joyce.” 

“But  Dad  will  stay  here?  He’ll  be 
kept  here  till  the  court  comes  down  in 
August  ?” 

Alan  winced.  It  seemed  he  was  fated 
to  tell  Joyce  nothing  but  evil  news. 

“Joyce,  Haskell  can  be  brutal  and  in¬ 
human.  He  wouldn’t  consent  even  to 
letting  your  dad  remain  here.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  send  him  outside  to  Edmon¬ 
ton.” 

It  was  on  his  lips  to  add,  “Your 
father  is  being  sacrificed  to  Haskell’s 
need  of  a  victim.”  But  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  tell  Joyce  that.  The 
news  had  stricken  her  cruelly  enough. 
In  the  dim  half-light  he  saw  a  shud¬ 
der  sweep  through  her,  saw  her  dash 
tears  from  her  eyes. 

If  only  she  could  be  near  her  father, 
if  only  she  could  visit  him,  the  ordeal 
might  be  lightened  for  her.  The  lonely 
waiting  weeks  of  suspense  would  be 
agony,  if  her  father  was  a  thousand 
miles  away,  among  strangers,  with  no 
one  to  lift  a  hand  for  him. 

He  offered  gently:  "Joyce,  if  you 
want  to  go  along  and  be  near  him,  I’ll 
pay- — I’ll  see  to  it  that  you  can.  It’d 
be  best  for  you,  and  for  him  too,  if 
you  would.” 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Just 


_ mail 

the  coupon  —and  ^ 
we’ll  send  you  a  book-  ^ 
let  that  tells  how  savings 
can  be  made  witb  a  Case  ^ 

Thresher.  Not  only  can  you  save 
more  grain  and  clean  it  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  you  can  do  it  at  a  lower  - 
per  bushel  cost— due  to  features  found 
in  no  other  thresher.  Tbis  year  these  savings 
are  doubly  important.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  they  meant  so  much.  Look  into 
this  now.  Get  the  coupon  on  the  way  and 
learn  some  of  the  reasons  why  there  are 
more  Case  Threshers  in  use  than  any  other 
make.  No  obligation. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  D-3,  Racmo,  Wia. 

am  interested  in  saving  on  my  cost  of  threshing  this 
year.  Send  me  the  free  booklet. 


^booklet 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY... 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  Enameled 
Wash  Basin.  Complete  with  all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials. 

VALUE  .  .  .  $60 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  40 


Eveready  Plumbing  Supply  Co. 
245  West  34th  Street  New  York 


A 


Will  You  Go  With  Us 
to  Alaska? 

Last  year,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  took  a  party  of  A.  A.  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
This  was  so  successful  and  those 
who  went  had  such  an  enjoyable 
time  that  we  are  planning  an¬ 
other  trip  this  summer,  this  time 
to  Alaska. 

We  will  gladly  send  complete 
details,  including  cost  of  the  trip, 
to  any  subscriber  who  will  mail 
us  this  coupon.  This,  of  course, 
puts  you  under  absolutely  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Just  send  in  your  name 
and  address,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
send  us  a  postcard  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist — Aiaska  trip. 


American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist — Alaska  trip,  including 
cost  of  trip. 

Name  . 

P.  O . Co . 

State.  . 


CUTICURA 

Shaving  Cream 

Produces  a  rich,  creamy  lather 
that  remains  moist  through¬ 
out  the  shave. 

At  all  dealers  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  35c.  Address:  Cuticura 
Laboratories,  Malden,  Mass. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  30,  1932 


$2.25 

$4.00 

$  7 

$32 

$60 

2.50 

4  50 

8 

37 

70 

2.50 

4.50 

8 

37 

70 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7 

32 

60 

BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  JOOO 

Barred  Rooks  (Aristocrats) . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5  50  10  47  90 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)..  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 
Above  chicks  are  tesied  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buv 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tn  ncred  or  Wvckoff  Strain  25  50  100-500  1OO0 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) ... 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens) . . 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

Prom  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like  machine 
guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


1000 

$60.00 

60.00 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

45.00 

65.00 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  14.  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Special  Mated.  Cash  or  C.OJL  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghons .  $8.00 

Bred-to-Lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . ,  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .  7.00 

Light  Assorted  $5.00:  Heavy  Assorted  $6.00.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  %c  per  chick  less  in 
500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICK 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free 

Range 

Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50 

100 

500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.... 

. $4.00 

$7.00 

$32.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.... 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .. 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .. 

.  4.00 

5.00 

25.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 

.  4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  Guaranteed.  Order 

this  ad.  or 

write  for 

circular. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  cnicks  from  free  range 
( selected  stock  to  be  delivered  the 
week  of  May  16—23—30  at  $7.00 
per  100,  $32.50  per  500,  $  60.00 

per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  10%  books  orders  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  P*. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

~  ^VE\,ShiP  £■  °v  D:  25  50  100  500  'lOOO 

S.C.W  h.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2  00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns .  2.00  4.00  7  50  36.00  70 

Bait  &  Wh  Ply  Rocks .  2.25  4  25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.I.  Reds .  2.25  4  50  8.50  41.25  80 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.25  4.50  8.50  41  25  80 

Bib.  Giants — Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12  00 

Heavy  mixed  broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  66 

Light  mixed  broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

...  action  and  full  count  guaranteed 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


White 

Leghorns 

100 

§00 

1000 

Barron 

Strain 

$5.50 

$27.00 

$50 

Barred 

Rocks  . 

6.50 

32.00 

60 

R.  1. 

Reds  . 

.  6.50 

32.00 

60 

Heavy 

Mixed  . . 

.  5.50 

27.00 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$26.00 

$50.00 

6.50 

31.00 

60.00 

5.50 

26.00 

50.00 

5.00 

23.00 

45.00 

Circular  Free. 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Order  now. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . . . 

Heavy  Mixed . . 

Light  Mixed  . . 

100%  live  arrival  guaran: 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks ....  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  . 2.00'  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  'oo%  DeI-  Guar. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  1006  500™  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28  00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds. . .  2.25  3  75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed  2.00  3.00  5.00  25  00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bled  for  egg  production 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD — The  justly  famous  Hillpot  strains:  big,  vig¬ 
orous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying. 

3  WEEKS  OLD  —  Started  stock  from  the  same 
splendid  breeding  flocks.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds,  W'yandottes.  Send  for  literature 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  6  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  .  7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  $5.00— 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00—100. 
109%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Pared  post  prepaid. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,Pa. 


RARY  CHIFICS  — Blood  Tested.  Leghorns,  8c: 

unul  Roc,ks_  Re(Js  Anconas.  Minorcas. 

10c:  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  12c;  Giants,  Brahmas,  14c 
in  thousand  lots.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Sent 
collect.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Start¬ 
ed  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


(Continued,  from  Page  11) 
we  remodeled  next.  We  took  the  old- 
fashioned  windows  all  out  and  replaced 
them  with  modern  windows.  (By  the 
way,  we  built  a  new  hen  house  and 
used  these  old  windows  in  thife  build¬ 
ing.)  This  sitting  room  was  cold  and 
we  placed  a  new  floor  over  the  old  one, 
and  covered  the  entire  walls  walls  on 
the  inside  with  plasterboard.  Now  we 
have  a  very  warm  room. 

One  year  I  bought  a  slightly  used 
car  with  my  turkey  money.  The  fact 
is  that  without  making  a  careful  list, 
I  couldn’t  tell  of  all  the  things  we  have 
paid  for  in  this  way. 

How  I  Raise  Them 

Now  let  me  tell  you  something  of 
how  I  raise  my  turkeys,  as  I  know  you 
will  Want  to  try  this  profitable  side¬ 
line  which  I  have  found — the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  of  any- — and  I  have  tried  sev¬ 
eral. 

Be  sure  to  select  healthy  stock  from 
healthy  parentage.  Allow  free  range. 
Feed  the  breeding  stock  a  laying  mash. 
They  will  lay  twice  as  many  eggs  as 
otherwise  would  be  the  case.  The  eggs 
as  laid  must  be  given  the  best  atten¬ 
tion.  Gather  daily  and,  if  cold  oftener; 
turn  each  day.  Keep  in  moderate  tem¬ 
perature.  Do  not  hold  over  two  weeks. 
I  incubate  my  turkey  eggs  under 
chicken  hens,  breaking  up  the  turkey 
hens  from  broodiness  twice.  This  gives 
me  more  eggs  than  I  would  otherwise 
have.  I  usually  give  each  chicken  hen 
not  over  8  eggs.  If  she  has  more,  one 
or  all  of  them  are  liable  to  be  chilled 
during  the  incubation  period,  which  is 
28  days. 

One  week  before  the  eggs  are  due  to 
hatch,  wet  real  wet  with  warm  water, 
then  again  when  pipped.  This  makes 
them  hatch  a  day  or  two  ahead  of 
time.  Leave  the  baby  poults  under  the 
chicken  hen  24  hours.  I  allow  enough 
turkey  hens  to  sit  to  take  the  hatch  a 
few  days  before  the  eggs  are  due  to 
hatch,  then  slip  a  poult  under  her  an 
hour  or  so  before  taking  her  to  her 
house,  and  she  usually  owns  them. 
Sometimes  I  do  not  have  enough  tur¬ 
key  hens  to  hover  them.  Then  I  place 
chicken  hens  with  them  for  a  few 
weeks  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
get  along  with  the  turkey  hen.  This 
turkey  mother  I  enclose  in  a  yard 
made  of  wire  fence,  and  leave  her  in 
this  enclosure  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
the  poults  can  run  where  they  please 
and  this  plan  teaches  the  turkey  hen 
where  to  come  at  night  and  also  keeps 
her  from  running  the  poults  through 
the  wet  grass. 

How  I  Feed  Them 

Do  not  feed  baby  poults  until  48  to 
60  hours  old.  For  their  first  feed  give 
clabbered  milk.  Also  place  in  their 
house  at  this  time  sand  and  charcoal 
mixed.  Feed  three  times  a  day  until 
two  weeks  old,  then  twice  daily.  To 
25  poults  feed  about  1  tablespoon  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  made  from  sour  milk 
sprinkled  with  pepper.  After  one 
month  old,  gradually  mix  rolled  oats 
and  wheat  in  their  feed.  Be  careful 
not  to  overfeed,  as  this  is  the  cause  of 
most  fatalities.  Give  them  no  water  for 
the  first  four  weeks.  Give  sour  milk 
three  times  a  day.  The  main  thing  in 
turkey  raising  is  to  keep  them  healthy, 
as  a  sick  poult  is  usually  a  dead  one. 
This  means  strict  sanitation.  Keep 
everything  clean  and  scalded,  especial¬ 
ly  the  feeding  utensils.  I  attribute 
much  of  my  success  with  turkeys  to 
the  use  of  two  articles:  sour  milk  and 
epsom  salts.  When  poults  are  three 
days  old,  I  start  the  use  of  epsom 
salts,  giving  1  level  tablespoon  to  25 
poults,  mixing  in  their  feed  twice  a 
week.  Gradually  increase  this  amount 
until  by  October  1,  one-eighth  of  a  pint 
is  being  given.  On  October  1st  I  begin 
to  fatten  for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 
Last  year  I  fattened  the  flock  on  old 
corn  and  wheat.  It  was  cheap  and 
made  an  ideal  fattener.  Begin  the 
change  gradually  by  commencing  the 
middle  of  September,  as  an  abrupt 
change  in  feed  usually  proves  fatal. 


This  year  we  ale  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B  W.D  ) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  ' 

SPECIAL  NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


B.  Rocks  and 
Hallcross 

15c 

14c 


Reds  and 
Leghorns 

Week  of  May  2 . 14c 

Week  of  May  9 . 13c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  Of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS 


W.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes 

17c 

16c 


Box  59 


WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Tel.  645-5 


Purfe  bred  flocks  of  fine  blood  strains. 
Big  egg  layers,  fast  growers.  Full  of 
vigor.  Order  from  this  ad.  $1.00 
books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  in  Colors  Showing 

Wolf-Certified 

AAA  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 


Livability  Guarantee.  Utility  and 
Quality  grades  are  guaranteed  to 
live  14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at 
half-price,  next  7  days  at  three- 
fourths  regular  price. 


Wolf’s  —  "A''  Standard  Utility  Grade  Wolf’s  —  "AA”  Certified  Utility  Grade 

50  100  500  ,00°  J  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff,  Brown  \  50  '°o  soo  iooo 

$3.25  $6.00  $29.75  $59.00  (Leghorns,  Anconas  .  .  .  .  J  $3.75  $7.00  $34.00  $65.00 

/  Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  ) 

3.75  7.00  34.75  69.00  < s.  c.  and  r.  c.  Red,.  Blade  Minorca  >  5.00  9.00  44.00  85.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  ’ 

5.50  10.00  49.75  99.00  j  jerSey  Black  Giants  .,  .  .  ..{  6.50  12.00  58.00  114.00 

For  less  than  50  add  one  cent  per  chick.  Wolf's  "A"  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $5  per  100. 
Wolf's  "AA"  Certified  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6  per  100 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  16  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


TAYLOR  WINS  Q  /  at  BATAVIA  (N.Y.  March  1932)  BABY  CHICK  SHOW 

1 1 u  j,' <T'  ap'O'R'ir  Competing  with  all  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  in  ROP 

umin.o  i  M  /  T-  Certified  and  Supervised  sections — 77  entries-  from  nine  states 

-Taylor  secured  98%  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Four  Firsts,  One  Second  out  of  six  entries! 

|  Over  25  Years  practical  experience  hatching  and  breeding  for  big  Husky 

MCA  QUICK  MATURING  Chicks— 


r<n> 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
.  years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 
fro*1  .■fad-  S.  C,  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope,  Leyden,  and 

f  -  -  -  -  -  —  .  —  •  -  -  -  • 

Ssi ! 


Red  Bird  Farms).  Bapid  Maturing,  High  iSggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


ATTENTION  CHICK  RUYERS 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

are  BIG  CHICKS— HEAVY  CHICKS— HARDY  CHICKS — Dependable  Chicks.  They  Lire 
— Every  Breeder  Tested  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhea — They  Lay — Breeders  rigidly  culled 
and  mated  to  Superlative  Males. 

At  Ulster  County  Fair — New  York  State — they  won  two  firsts  and  a  second.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  they  won  one  first  and  one  second  writes  one  of  customers  from  Accord. N.Y. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  low  price  list.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Grampian,  Pa.,  Box  214 


ohiview 

Importers  and  breeders  of  e 


I 


Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery  ^ 

Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y. 

BARRON  and  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annuailv. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks/ Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder  “A” 

GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  2—9—16—23—30.  EXTRA  F U LL  CO UNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY:  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  llion 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ...  4.00  $  7  70  $38  $  75 

White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  5.00  9.50  45  88 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants. . . .  6  50  12  00  57  110 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  free  catalog 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A.  SHERIDAN.  PA 


BABY  CHICKS  C  a  D! 


From  selected  and  blood  tested  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3  50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  607,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  ToL  sdhip 


S  PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100 
$27.50-500;  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100;  $35 
500:  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100;  $27.50 
500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100;  $24-500;  $48-1000 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir 
T.  J.  EH  RENZ  ELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


DADV  4‘/zc  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

*  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns. .$6. 00  $27.50  $50 

LfiltJiN  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

v  Light  and  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count  P.P. 
FRANK  NACE  BOX  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


20TS  CENTURY  CHICKS^ 


CHICKS,  6c  vv>  'J 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee.  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas  H.  Mixed  $7  00  $32  50  $65.00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rooks,  Reds .  9.00  42  50  85.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orps, .  9.00  42  50  85.00 

W.  P.  Ducklings... . 17.00  82  50  160.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  0. 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  IT  PAYS 
TO  BUY  FROM  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 
FARM.  CHICKS  FROM  2  AND  3  YEAR 
OLD  BREEDERS.  $6.-100;  $60.-1,000. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  9,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

4-f  S.C.  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas  Sc 
lit  Barred  Rocks ...7c  Assorted  chicks  A'/ic 

No  money  down.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  freg. 
I  Pullets  ready  to  ship.  Write  for. LOW  prices. 

m  BOS  HATCHERY,  Z  EELAN  D.  »M  ICH.  R2A 


WRANGELL,  ALASKA 


This  Alaskan  town,  clinging  to  the  desolate  mountain  shores  of  a  wild  country, 
visited  by  the  A.  A. — Northern  Pacific  party  on  its  great  excursion  across  America 
Write  American  Agriculturist  for  further  information. 


will 

and 


be  one  oj 
to  Alaska 


the  many  places 
early  in  August. 


Should  Dairymen  Build 
Another  Cooperative 

(The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Messages  to  Milk  Producers) 
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ABC  CO-OPERATIVE 


CENTRAL  SALES  AGENCY 


MUST  B£  ABLE  TO  PFPFOFM  THE  FUHCT/OMS 
WHfCH  DL  C A.  me  AND  XYZ  Coop  PFQO/HF  OF  IT 
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50,000  BINDING  CONTRACTS  BE¬ 
TWEEN  MEM8ERSAND  ASSOCIATION 
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MEMBERSHIP! 


^  XYZ  COOFT 
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IT  has  been  suggested  that  because  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  prejudice,  some  dairymen  would  not  join  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association.  It  is 
advocated  instead  that  another  large  producers’ 
cooperative  be  organized  to  work  with  the  League  to 
maintain  prices  and  stabilize  markets. 

The  League  has  been  asked  if  it  would  cooperate 
with  this  other  large  organization,  if  and  when  it  is  or¬ 
ganized  and  ready  for  business.  We  are  glad  to  give 
our  attitude  toward  a  new  cooperative  milk  marketing 
organization,  as  it  is  directly  in  line  with  our  policy  out¬ 
lined  here  last  week,  to  help  clear  up  misunderstanding 
by  stating  the  truth  and  the  facts  as  we  see  them  on  this 
whole  deplorable  milk  marketing  situation. 

Will  Cooperate  As  Far  As  We  Can 

In  brief,  if  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  expend  all 
the  work  and  the  money  and  to  wait  the  necessarily  long 
time  to  build  another  organization,  THEN  THE 
LEAGUE,  OF  COURSE,  WILL  COOPERATE 
WITH  YOUR  NEW  ORGANIZATION  JUST  SO 
FAR  AS  WE  CAN  AND  STILL  PROTECT  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  ITS  OWN  MEMBERS. 

To  explain  clearly  the  League’s  position  toward  a 
new  organization,  may  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
chart  on  this  page.  Let  us  call  the  cooperative  yet  to  be 
built,  XYZ.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
League  to  work  directly  with  XYZ  Cooperative  to 
maintain  prices,  because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  This  means  that  a  third  or¬ 
ganization  would  have  to  be  set  up  as  a  sales  agency. 
Call  this  ABC.  Then  the  League  and  XYZ  Coopera¬ 
tive  could  each  become  members  of  a  central  sales 
agency,  ABC,  which  would  sell  the  milk  for  both 
organizations. 

But,  may  we  point  out  that  it  would  be  decidedly 
unfair  to  League  members  contracting  to  deliver  a  reg¬ 
ular  volume  of  milk  to  the  central  sales  agency,  unless 
the  XYZ  Cooperative  was  in  as  equally  strong  a 
position  with  its  members  to  insure  delivery.  This 
means  that  the  new  cooperative  must 
have  a  strong  contract  with  its  mem¬ 
bers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  League 
could  not  in  justice  to  its  own  mem¬ 
bers,  enter  into  such  a  relationship 
with  another  cooperative  unless  it 


were  as  equally  well-organized  and  equipped  as  the 
League.  Therefore  XYZ  Cooperative  must  have  a  class¬ 
ified  plan,  with  a  pooling  plan  or  some  other  method 
of  equalizing  payments  to  producers,  and  a  sound  finan¬ 
cial  plan  in  order  to  assume  its  share  of  the  surplus  bur¬ 
den.  In  short,  is  it  not  clear  that  both  XYZ  Coopera¬ 
tive  and  the  central  sales  agency  must  be  able  to  do  the 
things  that  the  League  now  does  or  else  the  League  in 
justice  could  not  enter  any  cooperating  relationship? 

Millions  Lost  By  Waiting 

Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  would  take 
a  long  time,  at  least  from  one  to  three  years,  to  build 
anew  any  kind  of  a  large,  effective  milk  marketing  or¬ 
ganization.  Time  is  a  very  precious  consideration. 
We  can  confidently  state  that  IF  85  PER  CENT  OF 
DAIRYMEN  WERE  IN  THE  LEAGUE,  IT 
WOULD  RESULT  IMMEDIATELY  IN  AT 
LEAST  50  CENTS  MORE  PER  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  TO  ALL  PRODUCERS.  But  we  want  you 
to  convince  yourself  with  the  facts,  uncolored  by  pre¬ 
judice  and  propaganda,  so  that  if  you  finally  decide  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  your  fellow-dairymen  to  become 
a  member  of  the  League,  you  will  do  so  on  your  own 
good  judgment  and  initiative  without  over-urging. 

Time  to  Eliminate  Old  Quarrels 

In  conclusion,  is  it  not  logical  and  fair  to  ask  your¬ 
self  this  question:  What  will  any  new  organization 
have  that  the  League  does  not  already  possess?  And  is 
it  not  true,  also,  that  if  a  majority  of  dairymen  will  join 
a  new,  untried  organization,  will  they  not  even  more 
readily  support  a  going,  successful,  and  experienced 
cooperative  like  the  League?  If  it  is  true  that  prejudice 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  holding  up  a  larger  support  of 
the  League,  is  it  not  time  that  we  clear  our  minds  of  old 
quarrels  and  misunderstandings  and,  instead,  think 
more  of  what  a  united  organization  could  do  for  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  us  all?  After  all, 
50,000  of  your  fellow-dairymen,  your  friends,  and 

your  neighbors,  are  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  50,000  men  cannot  be  all 
wrong. 

Watch  this  place  in  American 
Agriculturist  for  further  messages 
in  this  milk  marketing  crisis. 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  7,  1932 

A  Land  Owner  Discusses  Taxes 

Suggests  Treating  Public  Expenditures  Like  We  Do  Business  Costs 


PERMIT  me  to  make  a  few  comments  on  this 
tax  situation.  We  all  sincerely  appreciate  your 
efforts  toward  a  fairer  deal  for  the  farmer.  As 
I  see  it,  we  have  on  our  hands  two  major 
problems;  (1)  reduce  expenses  so  that  taxes  can  be 
lowered,  and  (2)  place  the  tax  burden  more  fairly 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  ones  able  to  pay. 

This  first  problem  meets  its  first  and  worst  hurdle 
in  the  fact  of  the  ever  present  politician.  Politicians 
do  not  want  to  reduce  expenses,  because  it  will 
throw  them  or  their  henchmen  out  of  jobs.  Here  is 
an  instance:  Our  Grange  tax  committee  asked  the 
Niagara  County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  cut  down 
the  highway  budget  by  $100,000.  We  had  it  on  good 
authority  that  even  with  this  reduction  the  county 
highway  department  would  have  over  half  a  million 
to  spend  in  1932,  counting  unexpended  balances  and 
expected  State  aid.  As  the  county  already  has  an 
excellent  road  system,  we  as  farmers,  though  it  a 
good  time  to  go  a  little  slow  on  new  construction 
for  a  year.  But  when  the  question  came  to  a  vote, 
only  two  of  the  twelve  supervisors  from  the  towns 
had  the  courage  to  vote  for  the  reductoin.  Why? 
Politicians!  Afraid  they  would  fail  to  get  re-elected 
if  they  voted  against  a  new  road  for  their  township. 

Cutting  According  to  Cloth 

The  Michigan  proposal  which  your  editorial  men¬ 
tioned  some  weeks  ago,  whereby  real  property  could 
not  be  taxed  for  more  than  1 V2  per  cent  of  its  as¬ 
sessed  value,  would  appear  quite  attractive.  But  I 
doubt  if  the  politicians  would  ever  let  it  get  through 
the  Legislature  so  that  the  electorate  could  vote  on 
it.  If  it  could  be  adopted,  budget  making  authorities 
would  have  to  approach  their  duties  from  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  angle.  They  would  know  to  begin  with  how 
much  they  could  spend,  and  would  have  to  effect 
savings  wherever  it  could  possibly  be  done.  As  the 
saying  goes,  they  would  have  to  “cut  their  garment 
according  to  their  cloth.” 

The  trouble  with  public  officials  is  that  they  are 
not  willing  to  treat  public  expenditures  on  anything 
like  the  same  basis  that  they  would  expenditures  in 
their  own  business.  If  my  barn  needs  painting,  but 


my  farm  produces  so  little  that  I  cannot  afford  to 
do  the  job,  I  put  it  over  till  next  year.  If  my  house 
needs  a  new  roof,  I  patch  it  up  till  I  can  afford  the 
roof.  I  have  to  work  on  that  plan,  but  not  so  the  tax- 
spenders.  They  go  on  with  their  orgy  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  never  caring  if  it  takes  10  per  cent  or  even 
20  per  cent  of  a  farm’s  gross  earnings  to  pay  the 
taxes  levied  on  it.  As  taxpayers,  we  must  continue 
to  agitate  and  make  so  much  noise  in  general  that 
they  will  realize  that  tax  moneys  must  be  spent 
just  as  wisely  and  conservatively  as  private  funds. 

Equalization  Ratios  Unfair  to  Farmers 

We  now  come  to  what  I  consider  the  most  unfair 
feature  of  the  whole  tax  question.  I  refer  to  the 


STOP  THE  LEAKS 


“I  wouldn’t  have  to  sweat  so  much  if  you  mended 
that  pail.” — From  Forbes  Magazine. 


equalization  ratios  which  are  promulgated  each  year 
by  the  State  Tax  Commission,  and  from  which  the 
Supervisors  apportion  the  correct  share  of  the 
county  taxes  for  each  town  and  city  to  bear.  This 
body  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  farm  values.  In 
counties  that  do  not  contain  cities  it  may  not  be  so 
bad,  but  here  in  Niagara,  I  am  sure  that  the  present 
system  puts  a  lot  of  county  taxes  on  farm  land  that 
rightly  belongs  on  city  property. 

As  an  instance  to  show  what  I  mean,  I  will  say 
that  I  own  some  improved  property  in  the  City  of 
Lockport,  where  the  equalization  ratio  is  98  per  cent, 
while  in  my  own  town  it  is  under  71  per  cent.  It 
really  should  be  over  100  per  cent  in  the  city,  for  I 
could  not  sell  the  place  for  what  they  have  it  as¬ 
sessed  for.  And  yet  if  I  had  property  in  the  city  as¬ 
sessed  at  the  same  figure  at  which  my  farm  is  as¬ 
sessed,  my  entire  taxes,  county,  school  and  city 
would  be  $27.00  less  than  what  they  are  on  my  farm. 
This  is  a  difference  of  nearly  13  per  cent,  and  mind 
you,  in  the  city  I  am  paying  for  fire  and  police  pro¬ 
tection,  sewers,  water — all  the  services  that  cities 
customarily  have,  and  that  are  not  to  be  had  on  a 
farm. Even  then  they  are  making  a  great  outcry  in 
Lockport  about  high  taxes.  They  ought  to  come  out 
in  the  country! 


Assessments  Plenty  High 

Here  in  my  own  town  I  am  convinced  that  as¬ 
sessed  valuations  actually  represent  100  per  cent  of 
true  value,  on  the  average.  To  be  sure  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  both  up  and  down.  To  prove  that  at  least 
some  of  the  assessments  are  plenty  high,  I  will  give 
a  few  illustrations  from  recent  sales.  In  each  case 
the  figures  are  for  land  and  a  set  of  buildings  in  fair 
repair,  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  farm. 


Farm 

No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 


Acres  Sale  Price  Assessed  Value 
152  $13,000  $14,400 

48  3,500  5,000 

95  5,000  9,000 


Farm  No.  3  really  sold  for  50  per  cent  less  than  it 
should  have,  but  anyhow  it  was  a  transaction 
between  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing  buyer. 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Mild  Winters  Increase  Codling  Moth  Injury 

Spray  Thoroughly  With  the  Right  Material  at  the  Right  Time 

practices  can  we  follow  that  will  help  in  controlling 
this  pest? 

Something  can  be  done  by  removing  all  possible 
hiding  places  for  moths.  Frequently  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  cocoons  in  packing  houses,  and  a  careful  going 
over  of  other  possible  hiding  places  will  help.  Some 
orchardists  band  the  trees  with  great  success. 


Do  Not  Turn  Cows  Out  Too  Early 

Is  pasture  damaged  by  turning  out  cows  as  soon 
as  the  ground  becomes  firm? 

Of  course,  cows  seriously  damage  a  pasture  when 
turned  out  while  the  ground  is  still  wet.  The  pas¬ 
ture  is  also  damaged  if  it  is  grazed  closely  before 
the  grass  gets  a  good  start.  We  know  that  if  we 
keep  the  tops  of  weeds  cut  off  they  will  die  and  the 
same  is  true  of  grass.  There  must  be  some  left 
growing  in  order  to  continue  to  produce  a  crop.  For 
this  reason,  let  the  pasture  get  a  start  before  turn¬ 
ing  the  cows  out.  Some  dairymen  are  getting  better 
returns  from  pastures  by  dividing  the  area  into  two 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


APPLE  growers  have  for  the  past  two  years 
had  more  than  usual  difficulty  in  protecting 
trees  from  codling  moth.  Some  orchards  last 
summer  had  injuries  from  codling  moth  on 
over  a  half  the  apples  and  naturally,  growers  are 
concerned  over  the  situation  this  spring.  This  prob¬ 
lem  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society 
last  January.  Here  are 
some  of  the  questions 
asked: 

What  reason  is  given 
for  the  unusual  preval¬ 
ence  of  codling  moth  for 
the  past  two  seasons? 

It  is  usually  believed 
that  unusual  weather 
conditions  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  to  this 
insect.  A  warm  summer 
in  1930,  a  comparatively 
warm  winter,  and  an¬ 
other  warm  summer  last 
year  allowed  this  insect  to  increase  remarkably. 
The  moderate  winter  just  passed  was  favorable  for 
the  survival  of  the  hibernating  insects  and  the  warm 
summers  have  been  favorable  for  egg-laying  and;  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  pest. 


of  lead  used  in  their  spray.  Is  this  a  good  practice? 

It  is  true  that  last  summer  some  growers  instead 
of  using  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  one 
hundred  gallons  of  spray,  used  as  high  as  six  pounds 
per  one  hundred  gallons.  It  is  probable  that  this 

heavy  use  of  poison  is  not 
essential  or  helpful,  but 
rather  that  more  careful 
attention  should  be  given 
to  completely  covering 
the  trees.  This  may  mean 
a  larger  amount  of  spray 
material  per  tree,  and  it 
certainly  means  more 

care  in  getting  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  so  that  every 
part  of  the  tree  is  cov¬ 
ered. 

•f» 

How  many  sprays  is  it 
necessary  to  put  on  to 
control  codling  moth? 

The  first  and  most 

important  spray  is  the 

calyx  spray  which  is  put 
on  before  the  calyx  closes.  Then  another  spray 
is  applied  about  four  weeks  after  this  calyx 

application  in  order  to  control  worms  that  try  to 

enter  the  sides  of  the  fruit.  A  third  and  perhaps  a 
fourth  application  should  be  made  to  control  the 
second  brood. 


A  team  will  do  more  work  if  they  are  started  in 
easy  and  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  sore  shoulders. 


Is  it  likely  codling  moths  will  be  as  troublesome 
this  season  as  they  were  in  1931? 

This  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  weather, 
but  the  past  winter  has  been  even  milder  than  it 
was  a  year  ago  and  if  the  coming  summer  is  warm, 
it  is  likely  that  the  insect  will  again  be  unusually 
troublesome. 

*  *  * 

Last  year  in  an  attempt  to  control  codling  moth, 
some  growers  increased  the  percentage  of  arsenate 


If  an  extra  number  of  sprays  containing  lead  ar¬ 
senate  are  applied  in  an  attempt  to  control  codling 
moth  are  we  not  likely  to  run  into  trouble  with  too 
much  spray  residue  next  fall? 

There  is,  of  course,  this  difficulty  and  the  grower 
will  have  to  choose  between  a  complete  control  of 
this  pest  and  perhaps  a  removal  of  spray  residue  or 
omitting  the  spray  to  control  the  second  brood. 

*  *  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  spraying'  program  what  other 


These  cows  are  lying  down,  not  because  they  are 
worn  out  from  tramping  over  a  bare  pasture,  but 
because  their  stomachs  are  full.  Give  the  grass  a 
chance  to  start  before  you  turn  them  out  this  spring. 
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The  Farmer  in  New  York  State 
Government 

N  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  York  has  more 
and  larger  cities  than  any  other  state,  with 

farmers  far  outnumbered  by  city  people,  there 
is  no  other  state  government  with  as  many  real 
farmers  in  important  positions  of  leadership  as 
New  York  now  has. 

In  the  Legislature,  the  important  position  of 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  has  been  held  for  years 
by  Joseph  A.  McGinnies.  Mr.  McGinnies  is  a 
prominent  grape  grower  of  Chautauqua  County 
and  a  leader  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
grapes. 

Probably  the  next  important  position  in  the 
Assembly  is  the  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  is  held  by  Fred  L. 
Porter,  a  large  apple  grower  of  Essex  County 
and  president  of  the  G.  L.  F. 

The  outstanding  farm  position  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
is  held  by  the  well  known  cattle  breeder  and 
farmer,  Frank  M.  Smith,  of  Otsego  County. 

In  the  State  Senate,  Senator  Leigh  G.  Kirk¬ 
land,  of  Randolph,  has  for  years  served  the 
farmers  of  the  State  through  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Senator  Kirkland  has  farmed  for  a  lifetime, 
and  has  also  taken  a  prominent  lead  for  years 
in  cooperative  marketing  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Education,  Irving  F.  Rice,  of  Cortland  County,  is 
a  poultryman,  famous  the  world  over  as  a  breed¬ 
er  of  single-comb  White  Leghorns.  Another  well 
known  poultryman  in  the  Legislature  is  Ellis  W. 
Bentley,  holding  the  important  position  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Assembly  Conservation  Committee. 
This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  names  in 
the  agricultural  leadership  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature. 

Turning  to  farmer  appointments  to  State  po¬ 
sitions  made  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  the  list  is 
an  imposing  one,  showing  recognition  of  agricul¬ 
ture  greater  than  that  given  by  any  other 
governor  in  recent  years.  One  of  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  first  acts  was  the  appointment  of  an 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  consisting  of 
21  members,  with  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist,  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  including  members  from  every  farm  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  State,  with  also  several  Master 
Farmers.  Mr.  Morgenthau  later  was  chosen  by 
the  Governor  as  head  of  the  great  Conservation 
Department,  which  is  closely  allied  to  agriculture. 
He  is  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  at  Fishkill  in 
Dutchess  County. 

One  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s  early  appoint¬ 
ments  was  that  of  Maurice  C.  Burritt,  a  fruit 


grower  of  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Extension  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  a  Master  Farmer,  to  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission.  Burritt’s  appointment  was  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  to  farmers  because  it  brought 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission  a  defender  of 
agricultural  rights  at  a  time  when  there  was  new 
growth  of  public  utilities  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Farm  Bureau  interests  were  recognized  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  in  the  appointment  of 
Charles  L.  White,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  a  farmer  at 
Ionia,  N.  Y.,  as  a  member  of  the  important  com¬ 
mission  to  revise  the  tax  laws.  A  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Peter  G. 
TenEyck,  a  farmer  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  also 
appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  as  trustee  of 
Cornell  University  and  member  of  the  Albany 
Port  Commission. 

Grange  recognition  was  not  forgotten  either  by 
the  Governor  when  he  named  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  and  a 
farmer  of  Interlaken,  N  .Y.  as  a  trustee  of  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority.  This  board 
will  direct  the  improvement  and  development  of 
hydro  electric  power  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
river. 

The  most  recent  farmer  appointment  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  and  the  one  that  set  us  thinking 
about  the  large  list  of  farmers  in  State  leader¬ 
ship  was  the  choice  of  Henry  R.  Talmadge,  of 
Riverhead,  Long  Island,  as  farmer  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Banking  Commission.  Mr. 
Talmadge  is  a  very  large  potato  grower  on  Long 
Island,  has  been  for  years  prominent  in  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Farm  Bureau  work,  and  is  a  Master 
Farmer. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  new  recognition  of 
agriculture,  giving  the  farmer  “his  day  in  court” 
is  even  more  important  than  the  temporary 
schemes  or  remedies  that  are  being  constantly 
proposed  for  the  relief  of  agriculture.  With  so 
many  practical  farmers  in  the  leadership  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  agriculture  will  be  able  to  develop  its 
own  program  of  relief  and  to  obtain  a  square  deal 
on  all  public  questions  that  may  arise. 


The  Blame  for  Low  Milk  Prices 

“Is  the  Sheffield  Milk  Company  responsible  for  the 
low  prices  which  milk  producers  are  now  receiving?” 

— Milk  Producer. 

O,  Sheffields  is  not  more  responsible  than 
any  other  dealer  for  low  milk  prices,  and  not 
as  much  as  some. 

American  Agriculturist  has  never  hesitated 
to  say  editorially  exactly  what  it  believes,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whom  it  hits,  but  criticism  that  is  destructive 
and  unfair  is  harmful  to  any  cause.  Recently  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  Sheffield  Company 
for  forbidding  its  patrons  to  sign  the  Emergency 
Committee  provisional  contract.  That  criticism 
was  fair  and  just,  and  we  stand  by  it.  Trying  to 
control  the  free  acts  of  milk  producers,  who  also 
are  American  citizens,  by  threats  and  intimida¬ 
tions,  will  react  against  the  milk  dealer  or  any¬ 
one  else  who  uses  such  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfair  to  blame  Shef¬ 
fields  for  the  cut  prices  in  New  York  City,  which 
are  more  responsible  than  anything  else  for  the 
present  ruinously  low  milk  prices  to  producers. 
As  we  have  stated  many  times,  the  real  culprits 
are  the  smaller,  so-called  “independent”  dealers, 
aided  and  abetted  indirectly  by  unorganized  milk 
producers  who  sell  these  small  dealers  their 
supplies. 

Price  declines  in  the  metropolitan  district  al¬ 
most  always  start  not  with  the  milk  sold  in  bot¬ 
tles,  but  with  the  wholesale  milk  sold  to  stores, 
restaurants,  hotels,  etc.  The  larger  milk  com¬ 
panies,  like  Sheffield’s  and  Borden’s,  have  regu¬ 
lar  wholesale  customers,  and  these  larger  dealers 
try  to  maintain  a  standard  price.  In  times  of  sur¬ 
plus  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so,  however, 
because  of  the  “wild-cat”  independent  dealers 
who  offer  these  customers  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies,  milk  at  almost  any  price  low  enough  to 
obtain  the  trade.  Then  the  larger  companies  are 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  either  lowering  their 


price  or  losing  their  trade.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  has  the  same 
problem  with  its  wholesale  customers  in  the  city. 
So  the  downhill  slide  begins,  always  eventually 
reaching  the  prices  of  all  milk,  including  that  sold 
in  bottles.  That  is  exactly  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  market  at  the  present  time,  and  is  the  reason 
for  our  recent  predictions  that  milk  prices  are 
surely  going  still  lower. 

In  this  deplorable  situation,  it  is  easy  correctly 
to  place  the  blame.  We  give  it  to  you  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  It  is  you  so-called  “independ¬ 
ent”  farmers  who  refuse  to  join  any  organization 
and  continue  to  sell  your  milk  to  the  small  dealers 
who  are  ruining  the  market  for  every  producer 
in  the  milk  shed. 


Harry  E.  Wellman — Master  Farmer 

FOR  the  first  time  death  has  broken  the  ranks 
of  New  York  State’s  Master  Farmers.  On 
Monday,  April  25,  Harry  E.  Wellman,  one  of 
the  first  farmers  in  the  State  to  receive  this 
honor,  died  at  his  home  at  Kendall,  Orleans 
County. 

Mr.  Wellman  was  widely  known  in  western 
New  York,  both  for  his  farming  activities  and 
for  his  good  judgment  which  was  always  avail¬ 
able  for  the  service  of  agriculture.  American 
Agriculturist  and  Mr.  Wellman’s  host  of 
friends  extend  their  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Wellman 
and  to  the  two  daughters. 


A  Little  Personal 

“In  looking  through  the  attic  of  an  old  house  I 
came  across  a  copy  of  American  Agriculturist 
dated  June,  1869.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  same  family  has  taken 
your  paper  continuously  all  through  these  years.” 

— Mrs.  A.  J. 

FEW  years  ago  we  called  for  letters  to  find 
the  oldest  A.  A.  subscriber,  and  located  a 
few  families  where  this  publication  had  been 
read  for  several  generations,  almost  back  to  the 
time  it  was  founded  in  1842. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  the  present  staff  to 
know  about  these  old  readers  who  have  thought 
enough  ot  the  A.  A.  to  keep  it  as  a  regular  visitor, 
like  an  old  friend,  all  through  the  years. 

Letters  like  the  above  make  us  feel  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  living  up  to  the  high  ideals  that 
have  been  set  by  past  publishers  and  editors  of 
American  Agriculturist. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  of  the  most  lovable  of  all  our  American 
writers  was  Eugene  Field,  probably  best 
known  to  most  of  us  by  his  tragic  poem 
“Little  Boy  Blue.”  But  Field  was  not  always  sad. 
He  wrote  much  that  was  rollicking  and  humor¬ 
ous,  and  he  loved  to  tell  a  story. 

One  time  he  was  attending  a  dinner  in  London 
when  the  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of 
lynching  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  a  large  percentage  of  Yankees  met 
death  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  Finally  the  hostess 
turned  to  Field  and  asked: 

“You,  sir,  must  often  have  seen  these  affairs? 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  Field,  “hundreds  of  them.” 

“Then  do  tell  us  about  a  lynching  you  have 
seen  yourself,”  broke  in  half  a  dozen  voices  at 
once. 

“Well,  the  night  before  I  sailed  for  England,” 
said  Field,  “I  was  giving  a  dinner  party  at  a  hotel 
to  a  party  of  intimate  friends  when  a  colored 
waiter  spilled  a  plate  of  soup  over  the  gown  of  3 
lady  at  an  adjoining  table.  The  gown  was  utterly 
ruined,  and  the  gentlemen  of  her  party  at  once 
seized  the  waiter,  tied  a  rope  around  his  neck, 
and  at  a  signal  from  the  injured  lady.  ung  him 
into  the  air.” 

“Horrible!”  said  the  hostess  with  a  shudder. 
“And  did  you  see  all  this  yourself?” 

“Well,  no,”  admitted  Field  apologetically. 
“Just  at  that  moment  I  happened  to  be  down¬ 
stairs  killing  the  chef  for  putting  mustard  in  the 
blanc  mange.” 
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Ho  wMany  Churches  Does  a  V illage  N eed? 

Sometimes  One  Strong  One  Works  Better  Than  Three  That  Are  Weak 


By  PAYSON  CURTISS, 

Pastor  of  the.  United  Church ,  Garrettsville,  Ohio 


THE  United  Church  of  Garretts¬ 
ville  is  a  well  tested  successful 
experiment  in  federating  three 
churches  and  forming  them  into 
one  United  Church.  For  nearly  seven¬ 
teen  years  the  experiment  has  been 
carrying  on.  Each  church  within  the 
United  Church  retains  its  denomina¬ 
tional  contacts  and  yet  all  three 
churches  together  with  numerous  in¬ 
dividual  members  from  still  other 
churches  are  united  happily  in  one 
Church.  This  pioneer  experiment  in 
consolidating  churches  in  overchurched 
communities  is  considered  both  highly 
successful  and  a  valuable  illustration 
of  one  way  of  meeting  a  widespread 
need. 

Garrettsville  is  a  suburban  residen¬ 
tial  village  37  miles  from  the  Cleveland 
public  square.  Her  citizens  are  well-to- 
do  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England 
settlers  almost  wholly  American  and 
Protestant.  Her  standards  of  education, 
music,  general  culture  and  progressive 
religion  have  always  been  high.  Hiram 
College  is  -only  three  and  a  half  miles 
away.  Her  village  population  is  about 
1200  or,  if  you  include  the  normal  out- 
reaching  church  constituency,  about 
1800. 

Three  Struggling  Organizations 

Before  the  union  there  were  four 
churches  in  the  village.  The  Baptist 
Church  was  the  oldest  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  about  50.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  Church  was  the  youngest  with  a 
membership  of  about  80  and  with  help¬ 
ful  relations  with  Hiram  College.  The 
Congregational  and  Methodist  churches 
were  the  stronger  churches  with  a 
membership  in  each  of  about  175.  Un¬ 
der  the  conditions  each  was  a  strug¬ 
gling  church  without  much  chance  for 
large  growth. 

In  March  1816  the  pastors  of  the 
Baptist,  Disciple  and  Congregational 
churches  offered  their  resignations  to 
take  effect  on  May  1st.  Anticipating 
this  withdrawal  of  the  ministers  a  few 
interested  laymen  led  in  a  movement 
to  unite  the  services  for  the  Summer. 
The  plan  was  to  meet  for  Bible  School 
instruction  and  public  worship  in  one 
of  the  churches.  The  agreement  was 
for  the  vacation  period  only.  Whether 
they  should  continue  together  in  the 
Fall  or  withdraw  into  their  separate 
churches  was  a  question  left  for  the 
future.  It  proved  a  wise  arrangement. 
The  people  began  by  working  together. 
Their  first  step  was  to  unite  in  worship 
and  to  learn  to  know  and  understand 
each  other  better. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  all  were 
very  happy  in  the  experiment.  The 
Sunday  School  young  people  were  en¬ 
joying  the  larger  classes.  The  entire 
Bible  School  was  feeling  the  glow  of 
increased  numbers.  The  visiting  min¬ 
isters  from  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions  were  very  acceptable  and  helpful 
in  the  movement.  The  state  officials  of 
the  three  denominations,  be  it  said  to 
their  great  credit,  heartily  encouraged 
the  effort  at  union.  As  they  approached 
the  Fall  many  of  the  young  people  be¬ 
came  almost  rebellious  about  any  pos¬ 
sible  return  to  the  separate  schools. 
Everyone  seemed  to  feel  the  common 
sense  reasonableness  of  the  thing  they 
were  doing.  There  was  a  growing  sen¬ 
timent  that  this  cooperative  experiment 
be  made  permanent  and  the  uniting  of 
the  churches  be  made  more  complete. 

Members  Active  in  Getting  Together 

The  movement  became  a  laymen’s 
movement  unled  and  unhindered  by 
ministers  or  denominational  superin¬ 
tendents.  One  is  impressed  with  the 
tactful  sympathetic  wisdom  of  these 
lay  leaders.  They  were  careful  to  move 
slowly.  They  respected  the  life-long 
convictions  and  preferences  of  the  older 
members.  They  desired  to  recognize 
fully  the  obligations  of  the  three 
churches  to  their  respective  denomi¬ 
nations  along  with  a  desire  to  be  more 
closely  united  in  one  united  church. 
One  quotation  will  disclose  the  spirit 
of  these  leaders  “Our  object  is  to  be  so 
closely  united  in  our  new  organization 
that  no  call  of  sectarianism  shall  be 
able  to  rend  us  apart.”  Committees 
were  appointed  and  meetings  called  to 
develop  plans  for  a  permanent  organi¬ 


zation.  Several  public  hearings  were 
held  and,  after  modifying,  supplement¬ 
ing,  and  amending,  on  the  evening  of 
October  8,  1916,  the  United  Church  of 
Garrettsville  became  an  organized 
reality. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  newly 
organized  church  was  a  combination 
of  the  federated  plan  and  one  united 
church. 

A  real  advantage  of  this  form  of 
federation  is  that  it  has  enabled  the 
members  to  retain  their  denominational 
affiliations.  This  was  especially  valuable 
at  first.  Life-long  associations  were 
maintained.  It  was  not  so  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  doctrinal  preference  as  of  feeling 
at  home  among  long  standing  friends 
and  in  the  midst  of  long  standing  cus¬ 
toms  and  habits  of  thought.  The  Bapt¬ 
ist  members  continued  to  attend  the 
Trumbull  Association  of  Baptist 
churches  and  enjoyed  the  fine  fellow¬ 
ship  of  those  churches.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  kept  actively  in  touch  with 
the  Puritan  Association  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches.  The  Disciples  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  closely  affiliated  with  Hiram 
College  and  the  county  and  state 
church  interests.  There  was  much  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  maintaining  these  well 


established  contacts  with  the  larger 
groups  of  churches. 

Inquiry  has  often  been  made  about 
such  matters  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  and  the  method  of  missionary 
giving.  Friends  in  other  churches  have 
asked  if  there  has  been  friction  or  dis¬ 
agreement  or  embarrassment  here.  The 
answer  out  of  experience  is  that  no 
embarrassment  has  been  felt.  A  Baptis¬ 
try  was  installed  in  the  Congregation¬ 
al  church  building  at  the  time  of  the 
union.  The  preference  of  the  candidate 
is  always  followed.  Moreover,  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  encouraged  and  I  think 
trained,  to  approach  sympathetically 
and  understandingly  other  forms  of 
baptism  than  the  one  they  have  pre¬ 
ferred.  If  appreciation  rather  than 
criticism  can  be  emphasized  the  effect 
is  sure  to  be  highly  beneficial.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  not  friction,  but  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  church.  To  be 
sure  any  stubborn  opinion  that  one 
form  of  baptism  is  right  and  all  others 
wrong  would  hardly  work  here. 

Each  church  within  the  United 
Church  supports  its  denominational 
missions  just  as  before  the  union.  A 
special  pledge  card  indicates  the  pre¬ 


ference  of  all  members.  All  undesig¬ 
nated  gifts  are  divided  equally  among 
the  three  churches.  Any  visiting  mis¬ 
sionaries  or  secretaries  from  any  of  the 
church  headquarters  bring  a  message 
of  value  to  all  the  members  and  here 
again  the  result  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  information  and  life  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  church. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
is  observed  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month.  This  was,  of  course,  a  com¬ 
promise  arrangement.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sac¬ 
rament  every  Sunday  morning  and  the 
other  two  churches  once  in  two  and 
three  months.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
fine  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  to 
unite  in  the  new  arrangement. 

The  United  Church  selected  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  building  to  be  the 
home  of  the  new  church.  It  was  the 
larger  building  and  better  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  About  $10,000  was  in¬ 
vested  in  additional  improvements.  The 
Baptist  Church  building  was  converted 
into  a  community  house  and  equipped 
with  basket  ball  floor,  a  boy  scout 
room,  and  shower  baths  and  has  been 
a  center  of  athletic  and  social  events 
for  the  schools  and  community  ever 
since.  The  Disciple  Church  building  was 
purchased  by  a  young  business  man 
and  converted  into  three  apartments 
which  have  proved  very  popular.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  there  has  been 
some  real  economy  of  investment. 

Some  of  the  Advantages 

After  twelve  years  with  this  church 
I  am  prepared  to  summarize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  -such  a  union  movement 
under  such  circumstances  as  follows. 

For  one  thing  there  has  been  much 
economy  of  effort  and  money.  The 
Church  has  had  one  minister,  one 
church  plant,  one  budget  instead  of 
three.  In  the  place  of  three  struggling 
churches  without  much  chance  for 
large  growth  we  have  had  one  strong¬ 
er  church  well  sustained  and  giving 
promise  for  the  future.  On  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  the  three  churches  it  has 
been  a  change  from  a  burdensome 
struggle  to  a  feeling  of  mastery. 

In  the  second  place  this  movement 
has  been  a  good  training  in  breadth  of 
vision  and  a  helpful  education  in  large 
hearted  tolerance  and  broad-minded 
view  points.  Some  have  asked  if  it  is 
not  embarrassing  to  have  a  missionary 
of  one  church  come  to  speak  to  the 
whole  church  or  a  leader  of  a  denomi¬ 
national  program  come  to  present  that 
program.  On  the  contrary  these  exper¬ 
iences  are  most  wholesome  and  wel¬ 
come.  Every  church  is  enriched  in 
knowing  about  the  missionary  work  of 
other  churches  and  the  different  de¬ 
nominational  programs  are  similar. 

In  one  respect  the  united  church 
movement  has  not  been  a  help  to  the 
denominational  programs.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  good  hearing  for  a  sec¬ 
tarian  appeal  or  for  an  appeal  to  help 
missionary  churches  that  should  unite 
but  are  still  competing. 

In  the  third  place  this  movement  has 
had  in  it  some  of  the  elements  of  a 
real  revival.  The  members  were  con¬ 
scious  of  doing  a  Christian  piece  of 
work.  Christian  people  ought  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  learn  to  work  together. 
From  the  first  there  was  a  fine  desire 
on  the  part  of  each  group  to  go  more 
than  half  way.  The  movement  was  in 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian  adventure  and 
the  effect  was  to  make  the  members 
more  Christian. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  these 
church  members  are  angels  or  that  we 
have  no  problems  or  frictions.  We  have 
our  share  of  selfishness  and  personal 
ill  wills.  We  have  our  proportion  of 
carelessness  and  indifference  and  world¬ 
liness.  But  so  far  as  the  three  churches 
working  together  in  one  United  Church 
is  concerned  the  marvel  has  been  the 
absence  of  difficulties  and  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  new  united  way.  The  older 
members  say  there  is  less  friction  in 
the  United  Church  than  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual  churches.  There  never  has  been  a 
divisional  vote  along  denominational 
lines.  So  far  as  the  officers  know  these 
statements  I  have  been  making  repre¬ 
sent  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
entire  membership. 


|  Publisher’s  Notes  | 

J  THE  first  year  of  running  my  Commissioner,  have  been  very  much 
1  farm  and  dairy  on  shares  with  interested  in  getting  the  farm  boys  b) 
^  Arthur  D.  Hoose  ended  on  April  1st  and  girls  to  raise  pheasants  for  the  A 
d)  and  the  partnership  proved  entirely  State.  Last  year  1,300  boys  and  girls  (( 
K  satisfactory  to  both  of  us.  Hoose  each  received  a  setting  of  45  pheas-  S) 
^  ended  the  first  year  out  of  debt  and  ant  eggs  and  they  succeeded  in  rais-  A 

with  a  half  ing  over  12,000  pheasants  for  the  If 
interest  in  14  State.  This  year,  we  are  prepared  S) 
splendid  heif-  to  take  care  of  2,000  boys  and  girls  A 
ers.  For  my  and  have  set  aside  100,000  eggs  for  if 
share,  believe  this  purpose.  In  45  counties  we  have  S) 
it  or  not,  I  made  arrangements  with  the  4-H  A 
made  a  little  Club  leader  or  the  Farm  Bureau  1C 
money.  Our  agent  to  distribute  the  pheasant  S) 
plans  for  the  eggs  for  us  and  in  a  few  counties  A 
coming  year  where  these  two  agencies  did  not  11 
are  as  fol-  wish  to  handle  the  pheasant  eggs  we  ^ 
lows :  have  made  special  arrangements 

We  are  go-  through  the  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  This  x 
ing  to  plant  year  the  State  will  pay  75c  for  each*  j) 
40  acres  of  pheasant  that  a  boy  or  girl  raises  r? 
silage  corn,  up  to  seven  weeks  old.  If  any  boy  a 
10  acres  of  or  girl  is  interested  in  raising  pheas-  j) 
oats  and  Grimm  alfalfa  and  about  30  ants  for  the  State,  I  suggest  that  (? 
acres  more  of  oats  seeded  with  a  he  or  she  get  in  touch  with  the  4-H  a 
J  mixture  of  Medium  Red  clover,  al-  Club  leader  or  if  you  haven’t  got  J ) 


Henry  Morgenthau  Jr. 


/[  sike,  timothy  and  Grimm  alfalfa. 
We  will  have  135  acres  in  hay. 


a  4-H  Club  leader,  your  Farm 
Bureau  Agent,  or,  if  you  happen  to 


£ 

J)  Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  live  in  a  county  in  which  we  have  j ) 

May  continues  to  produce  over  60  not  made  such  arrangement,  write  (? 
N?  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  and  in  the  first  to  Mr.  Gardiner  Bump,  Conservation'  a 
J  185  days  she  now  has  to  her  credit  Department,  State  Office  Building,  j) 
1(  12,428  lbs.  of  milk  and  510  lbs.  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  he  will  be  glad  (? 

V  butterfat.  to  assist  you.  a 

d)  Our  plans  for  the  orchard  are  The  Conservation  Department  has  j ) 
?f  about  the  same  for  this  coming  year  about  $150,000  with  which  to  carry  (? 
^  as  they  have  been,  with  one  excep-  out  the  Hewitt  Reforestation  pro-  A 
d)  tion.  We  have  jumped  into  the  gram  this  spring.  With  this  money  j/ 
f  strawberry  business  with  both  feet,  we  will  plant  over  20,000,000  trees  (? 
v  We  have  some  land  which  is  ideally  on  about  30,000  acres.  In  order  to  h 
d)  suited  for  raising  strawberries.  Mr.  carry  out  this  program  we  will  em-  \ 
Jf  Steinmetz  of  Yonkers,  who  has  ploy  3,600  men  in  20  counties.  I  S) 
'v  bought  our  apple  crop  for  the  last  worked  out  a  plan  with  the  New  A 
d)  six  years,  assured  us  that  if  we  York  State  Temporary  Emergency  Si 
K  would  go  into  the  strawberry  busi-  Relief  Administration  whereby  they  S) 

ness  on  a  large  enough  scale  so  that  would  give  us  the  use  of  their  field  rj> 
y  he  could  afford  to  send  a  truck  from  workers  to  assist  us  and  local  wel-  a 
(f  Yonkers  every  day  to  our  farm  dur-  fare  bureaus  to  supply  the  Depart-  <l) 
y  ing  the  strawberry  season  he  would  ment  with  unemployed  men  in  great- 
y  be  glad  to  buy  every  strawberry  we  est  need  of  work.  Therefore,  every  a 
(l,  raised.  After  carefully  studying  and  one  of  the  3,600  men  who  will  dig  the  j ) 

Y  asking  our  neighbors  in  Dutchess  trees  in  the  five  state  nurseries  and  (? 

y  County  for  advice,  we  decided  that  who  will  plant  them  in  the  various  a 
(l,  the  strawberry  known  as  the  reforestation  areas  will  be  a  real  un-  jj 
j?  Howard  17  was  the  best  commercial  employed  man.  And  through  careful  <? 
y  variety  and  we  planted  five  acres  of  preliminary  organization  work,  I  am  ^ 
(l,  this  variety.  We  put  these  plants  in  glad  to  say  that  my  program  of  j) 
Jj  the  second  week  in  April  and  not-  using  only  unemployed  from  the  lists  (? 
y  withstanding  snow  storms,  cold  of  local  relief  agencies  in  our  Re-  A 
(b  rains  and  most  unseasonable  weath-  forestation  program  is  working  out  j) 
Jj  er,  the  plants  look  very  healthy  and  very  well  and  is  giving  3,600  men  (? 
y  we  think  we  will  have  an  excellent  much  needed  work.  * 

stand. 

J  Inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  the 
v  established  policy  of  the  Conserva- 
(b  tion  Department  to  raise  and  liber- 
J  ate  pheasants,  I,  as  Conservation 
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Everything  at  FISCHER’S  Is  Guaranteed 


10  Ever  a  AgreenjS? 


$6  per  100 
Three-to- 
five- year- 
old  trees, 

12  to  15 
inches  high. 

Order  Now 


4  Norway 
Spruce 
2  Arborvitae 
Pyramidal 
4  Chinese 
Arborvitae 


lor  Spring  Delivery 
Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce  85c 

$1'10 


5-years-old,  two  trees 
7-year-old  trees,  3  times  Trans¬ 
planted.  Extra  bushy  and  nicely 

shaped.  Each  . . 

Specimens,  8-9  years  old.  $1.65  each. 


1  EVERGREENS  $  1  .65 

JL  Vr  4  Norway  Spruce,  A 

4  Arborvitae  Pyramidal,  2  Biota  Orientalis. 
Trees  1  to  1%  ft.  high.  PER  100— $12 


15  Asst.  Rock  Garden  Plants . - . 85c 

10  Asst.  Rock  Garden  Evergreens . 85c 

50  PANSIES,  ruffled 
.flowering  mixture,  beau¬ 
tiful  markings  (in  QCC 

bud)  . - .  00 

1 50  DAISY,  English  dou¬ 
ble  white,  pink,  CCC 

red  .  °  - 

VIOLAS  OR  TUFTED  PANSIES,  all 

colors,  cornuta,  odorata.  (in  bud).  QCC 

50  plants  . 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-yr.-old  field 
grown),  bushy,  10  to  15  in.,  $4  per  100; 
18  to  24  in.,  $6  per  100; 

2  JAPANESE  RED  QCC 

MAPLE  . 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  2  ft.  high, 
Weigelia  Rosea,  Bridal  Wreath,  Golden 
Bell,  Pride  of  Rochester,  Hardy 
Hydrangeas  (white  and  pink).  QCC 

4  Shrubs  . .  a 

HARDY  AZALEA,  Nudiflora,  Pink,  CCC 

Blooming  Age,  Each  . . 

MAGNOLIA  TREES,  Grandiflora,  OCC 

Each  . 

DELPHINIUMS  Dark  blue,  light  blue.  QCC 

8  plants,  blooming  age  . 

ORIENTAL  POPPIES,  brilliant  colors, 

blooming  age  .  QCC 

flowers  8  in.  across,  10  plants, 
FOXGLOVES,  assorted  colors.  Blooming  QCC 

age;  10  plants  . . 

PHLOX  —  Large-flowering  Perennial. 

Phlox.  Diversified  and  brilliant  colors.  QCC 

8  Plants  . 

BOXWOOD  5-6  inches.  $5.00  per  100;  8-10 

inches,  $10.00  per  100. 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering),  CCC 
Pink,  purple,  1  to  1%  ft.,  2  for .  °”J 


FREE  —  Any  85c  selection  from  this  ad 

FREE  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 
Order  direct  from  this  advt. 

EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 


Chrysanthemums 

Hardy  Exhibition 


BLOOM 
THIS  FALL 


8 


PLANTS 
FOR 


125 


6-8 


Flowers  measure 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks 
(Yellow) 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

I  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew  (Orange  tipped  with  Gold) 
1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 


HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 

$1.25 


8  VERY  BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS.  8  PLANTS. 


Hardy  Perennials.  Plants 
are  Two  Years  Old, 
Blooming  Age.  Each 


We  Have  Acres  and  Acres  of  These 

Field-Grown,  Strong  Perennial  Plants 
at  5c  each.  Now  Buy  More. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM 


Columbine  all  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies,  "lellow 
Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors;  Paint¬ 
ed  Daisies,  Gailiardias,  Sweet  Williams, 
Forget-Me-Nots,  Physalis  (Chinese  Lantern 
Plants). 

Order  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More. 


FISCHER’S  HYBRID 

DELPHINIUMS 

EXHIBITION 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

Graceful  spikes,  4-6  feet  high. 
Blooms  covered  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  in  charming  color  combina¬ 
tions.  Lightest  shade  of  lavender 
to  the  darkest  blue.  Lightest 
shade  of  pink  to  the  darkest  red. 
Double  and  single  (bloom  this 
summer).  Rare  collection  of 
24  STRONG  FIELD  PLANTS 
$8.50.  OR  55c  EACH 


Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  15  fancy  colors; 
American  Beauty  Aster  plants  (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  type),  8  colors;  Dahlia,  Flowering 
Zinnias,  fancy  colors;  Calendulas,  golden 
sheen  and  orange;  Strawflowers,  double  • 
Stocks,  IS  beautiful  colors.  QCC 

50  Strong  Plants  .  .  OO 


i  t  FISCHER  NURSERIES 


Evergreen — 
Dept.  59, 

Easton,  Pa. 


ADD  25c  FOR  PACKING  { 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  ! 

To  get  our  Products  more,  widely  distributed, 
knowing  that  they  will  make  good,  producing 
repeat  orders,  we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES,  2yr. .  4-5  ft.,  Baldwin.  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh 
Red,  Rome  Beauty,  Spy,  Wealthy,  at  15c. 
PEAR  TREES,  2-yr..  Bartlett,  Clapps  Favor¬ 
ite,  Sheldon,  Seekel,  4-5  ft,,  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  large  Montmorency,  2-yr., 
4-5  ft  15c. 

PEACH  "trees,  2-3%  ft.,  Carman,  Elberta, 
Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry  $1. 

25  VIKING,  new,  red,  early,  heavy  yielder, 
excellent,  quality,  disease-resistant  Rasp¬ 
berry,  $1.50. 

Premier,  extra  early,  100  Strawberry  Plants,  $1. 
Concord  Grapes,  2-yr.  No.  1,  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-3  ft.,  $1. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Paul's  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c;  Spirea  Van  Houttei, 
25c.  — -  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1. 
These  Bargains  are  good  until  the  20th.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products 
that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES, 
WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fresh  dug, 
NEW  growth,  prompt  Shipment.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  100,  $1:300,  $2:500,  $3; 
1000,  $5;  Premier-Gibson-Chesepeak- 
Parsons  Beauty-Stevens  L.  Champion- 
Glenmarv  -  Aroma  —  100,  $1.25;  300. 
$2  50:  500.  $3.50;  1000,  $7;  Mastodon 
(everbr)  25.  $1:  50,  $1.50;  100,  $2.50: 
300,  $6;  500,  $7.50;  1000,  $15.  Write 
for  prices  in  larger  quantities.  Figure 
»ach  variety  separate.  RASPBERRY;  Columbian  (purple) 
12  $1-  25  $1.50;  50.  $2.50;  100.  $4;  Cuthbert  tied) 

5ame  price  as  Columbian.  Order  from  this  adv.  Prices  f  o  b. 
Catalog  free.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View.N.Y. 


Raspberry  Plants 


3ne  Yr.  Old 
Zuthbert  Red 

State  inspected  and  Free  From  Disease  at 

$2.00-100;  $8.00-500;  $14.00-1000 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  No.  I 


MASTODON 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


Plants  $1.25  per  100;  $8.00  per 
1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY. 
Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


CtraiuKorm  PLANTS,  Delicious,  Marvel,  Dunlap, 
DiraWDerry  ^  0()  per  jot)  postpaid  to  3rd  zone. 
Premier,  Cooper,  Corsican,  Buhach  $1.25  per  100.  Free 
circular.  Quantity  prices.  W.  G.  Seubert,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.Benning,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 

per  pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
smo  H  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  n on- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  r»rt 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed 

SMALL  CAN  (54  pint) 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed  ,uu 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- «■ - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,  I’m  not 
dead. but  what 
jgthat  stuff/ 


DoubiAs  the  dollars 
1  mLN  at  harvest  with 
r-  Ospraymo.  High, 

Wkv  constant  pressure  guar- 
»av  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
aV\  '  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
£  V**  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
Wv"  large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
\  '  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  V  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Spring’s  Work  Begins 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


SPRING  is  here !  We  have  had  a 
whole  week  of  bright  sunshine  and 
drying  weather  though  the  wind  still 
blows  cold  from  the  north.  Some  plow¬ 
ing  has  been  done  in  orchards  and  here 
nd  there  a  garden  has  been  turned  over. 

But  on  April  24th 
I  had  seen  no  plow¬ 
ing  for  spring 
grain  started  in 
western  New  York. 
It  should  begin  in 
earnest  this  com¬ 
ing  week.  The  land 
is  not  unusually 
wet.  Temperatures 
average  low  for 
the  season  and  are 
back  vege¬ 
tation.  It  must  be 
called  a  rather  late 
spring  so  far. 
Reports  indicate 
moderate  buying  of  supplies — spray 
material,  fertilizer,  seed,  probably  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  below  normal. 
Much  of  it  is  being  paid  for  in  cash 
too.  Farmers  appear  to  hesitate  to  go 
in  debt  after  the  experiences  of  the 


past  year  and  are  finding  the  necessary 
cash  somewhere  by  economizing  in 
every  way  possible. 


efficiency  in  management  and  produc¬ 
tion;  (2)  the  weather;  (3)  the  market 
and  its  buying  power.  The  average  man 
has  only  about  one  chance  in  three  to 
influence  the  result  for  he  has  control 
of  the  first  factor  only.  He  may  influ¬ 
ence  the  effect  of  the  others  on  himself 
also  by  good  management  and  judg¬ 
ment  but  his  result  will  be  greatly  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  chance  of  what  happens  to 
the  other  two  factors.  Well  it’s  no  use 
being  pessimistic  about  it.  We  have 
good  homes,  plenty  to  eat,  and  employ¬ 
ment.  And  out-of-doors  to  live  and 
work  in.  If  one  has  an  inborn  love  for 
farming  he  can  have  a  good  time  even 
if  the  gamble  does  turn  out  badly  again. 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Soak  Dried-Out  Nursery  Stock 

Where  nursery  stock  is  received  in  a 
rather  dried  out  condition  will  best  results 
be  secured  by  planting  immediately  and 
watering  thoroughly,  or  by  soaking  the 
roots  some  time  before  they  are  put  out? 


Hesitate  to  go  in  Debt 

There  appears  to  be  only  a  small  de¬ 
mand  for  credit.  As  expected,  however, 
many  supply  firms,  feeling  that  they 
could  not  sell  for  cash,  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  extending  credit.  They  thus 
assume  the  risks  of  collection,  in  many 
cases  to  be  later  secured  by  crop  mort¬ 
gages.  While  this  will  help  many  farm¬ 
ers  to  secure  needed  supplies,  such 
credit  is  usually  more  expensive  than 
bank  credit.  Crop  mortgages,  too,  call 
for  first  payment  to  the  supply  firm, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  may  have  advanced  small 
supplie53  without  such  security. 

It’s  too  early  yet  to  tell  much  about 
crop  acreages,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  they  will  be  reduced  somewhat. 
The  crops  requiring  heaviest  outlay  in 
cash  will  probably  be  reduced  most 
while  those  requiring  least  expenditure 
like  hay  and  small  grains  may  even  be 
increased.  Labor  is  much  cheaper  and 
more  plentiful  and  will  not  require  such 
close  economy.  Regardless  of  men’s  re¬ 
strictions  of  acreage  however,  weather, 
in  the  form  of  moisture  and  tempera¬ 
tures,  whether  too  much  or  too  little, 
will,  as  usual,  be  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  production.  But  the  chances  are 
a  little  in  favor  of  reduced  production; 
for  with  acreage  reduced  favorable 
weather  cannot  much  more  than  make 
up  such  shrinkage;  while  a  combination 
of  reduced  acreage  and  unfavorable 
weather  may  result  in  serious  shortage. 
Nor  should  we  forget  purchasing 
power,  the  final  factor  in  price.  What 
will  it  be? 

May  Have  Light  Fruit  Crop 


If  plants  or  trees  are  not  in  good 
condition,  the  sooner  they  are  set  out 
the  better.  However,  if  they  are  dry, 
it  will  help  to  soak  them  for  several 
hours,  or  perhaps  overnight,  before 
they  are  put  out.  Then,  if  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  put  them  out  in  their  per¬ 
manent  location,  heel  them  in  by  dig¬ 
ging  a  shallow  trench,  putting  them  in 
at  an  angle,  and  covering  the  roots 
with  soil. 


Recommended  Small  Fruits 

Can  you  give  us  some  recommended 
varieties  of  small  fruits  for  New  York 
States  ? 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  rec¬ 
ommends  June,  Ontario,  Herbert,  Vik¬ 
ing,  Cuthbert,  and  Latham  as  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  red  raspberries.  Columbian 
is  considered  as  the  best  purple  berry 
and  Golden  Queen  as  a  good  yellow 
raspberry.  Among  black  caps  .they  ad¬ 
vise  Black  Pearl,  Cumberland,  and 
Plum  Farmer.  Eldorado  is  advised 
where  blackberries  are  grown. 


Yield  of  Strawberries 

What  do  you  consider  an  average  yield 
of  strawberries  per  acre? 

The  United  States  average  for  straw¬ 
berries  for  shipment  was  73  crates  of 
24  quarts  for  1931,  54  crates  for  1930 
and  67  crates  for  each  of  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  years.  I  think  2,000  quarts  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  fair  yield  and  this  is  not 
infrequently  exceeded.  California  seems 
to  have  no  hesitation  about  getting  200 
crates  per  acre,  but  the  records  do  not 
show  many  state-wide  averages  above 
one  hundred. — PAUL  WORK. 


Fruit  prospects  at  this  date  are  not 
especially  bright.  Peaches  have  not 
come  through  the  winter  too  well. 
There  are  many  dead  fruit  buds  and 
much  variation  in  conditions.  The  leaf 
curl  spray  was  applied  during  the  past 
week.  Apples  look  better  but  apparent¬ 
ly  will  not  bloom  for  a  heavy  crop. 
Here  our  early  and  midseason  varieties 
look  good  but  Baldwin  bloom  will  be 
light.  Of  late  years,  however,  more  has 
depended  on  weather  at  blossoming 
time  than  upon  winter  conditions.  While 
most  of  the  winter  was  open,  little  in¬ 
jury  apparently  was  done.  March,  how¬ 
ever,  with  its  continuous  coat  of  snow 
was  very  favorable  and  protected  seed- 
ings  right  up  into  April.  The  result  was 
practically  no  heaving  and  no  loss  from 
that  cause.  I  have  today  walked  over  as 
fine  seetfings  of  clover  and  alfalfa,  just 
beginning  to  start,  as  I  ever  have  seen. 
They  are  past  the  danger  of  heaving 
now  and  with  sufficient  rainfall  should 
give  good  crops  this  year. 

So  the  annual  gamble — this  year 
greater  than  ever — is  on.  Three  factors 
will  determine  the  result :  ( 1 )  skill  and 


San  Jose  Scale 

Why  is  it  that  the  San  Jose  scale  has 
become  a  serious  pest  in  our  orchard? 

It  is  believed  that  two  rather  dry 
summers  is  the  principal  reason  for  an 
increase  in  the  damage  done  by  the 
San  Jose  scale.  Under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  the  usual  spray  program  has 
handled  this  pest  fairly  well  but  this 
coming  season  may  require  special 
treatment  to  control  this  insect.  The 
usual  remedy  is  lime  sulphur  or  an  oil 
spray. 


Hardening  Plants 

What  is  meant  by  “hardening  off”  of 
plants?  Is  it  not  merely  a  question  of 
submitting  them  to  lower  temperatures? 

Not  entirely.  It  includes  withholding 
water  which  makes  the  plants  less  sap¬ 
py  so  that  they  will  stand  transplant¬ 
ing  better.  Just  before  transplanting- 
plants  are  usually  watered  heavily  so 
the  soil  will  not  shake  off  the  roots  so 
readily. 
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TWO  CLEANERS 
INSTEAD  OF 
ONE! 


Not  soap  alone,  but  golden  soap  and 
naptha.  Not  one  cleaner,  but  tiro!  That’s 
Fels-Naptha. — a  bargain  in  extra  help. 
Try  it!  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy  soap 
chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write  Fels  & 
Co.,  Dept.  1-5-7,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SMOOTH  RURALS, 

RUSSET  RURALS,  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 

College  inspected  in  the  field.  Federal  inspected 
at  shipping  point.  Seed  raised  from  high  yield¬ 
ing,  disease  free  strains  only.  Graded  better  than 
U.S.l  and  packed  in  two  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 


NewYorkCooperative  Seed  Potato  Ass’n., Inc. 

UTICA.  NELW  YORK 


CAULIFLOWER  and  CABBAGE 

Plants — Highest  Quality.  Field  grown.  Cauliflower,  Super 
Snowball,  Catskill  Snowball,  5000,  $20.00;  1000,  $4.50; 
500.  $2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200  or  less  $1.50.  Cabbage, 
Copenhagen,  Glory,  Danish,  Red  Rock,  5000,  $9.00;  1000 
$2.00,  Sprouts  $3.00.  No  business  done  on  Sunday. 

F.W.ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, N.J 


Tomato  Plants. 


Tough,  hardy,  field  grown,  eight 
inch  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  se¬ 


lected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Greater 
Baltimore,  Marglobe  and  Bonnio  Best.  By  express  $1.50 
per  1,000.  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  ...  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

all  varieties,  $1.00  thousand.  TOMATO  AND  IM¬ 
PROVED  CERTIFIED  PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS 
$1.50  thousand.  PEPPERS  $2.00  thousand. 

Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  Georgia 


Tomato  Plants 


from  Certified  Seed.  Marglobe, 
Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore,  J.T.D. 
500-75C,  $1.00-1000.  Rubv  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants.  500-$ 1 .00.  1000-$l.75.  Cabbage  Plants; 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  500-65C,  1000-90C,  5000-$3.75. 
Prompt  Shipment  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

RURAL  RUSSETS,  IRISH  COBBLERS. 

Better  than  ever.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Plante  open  field  hardy,  diseaseproof  Cabbage,  Dozen 
i  lama,  leading  varieties;  1.000-$1.75;  500-$1.25  ore- 
paid.  Express:  $1.00-1,000.  Potato,  peppers,  egg,  bro- 
colli,  cauliflower,  other  plants.  May,  June  delivery.  Get 
our  piio?3.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey  Up  Biver,  Red  Nansemond,  Southern 
Queen,  $1,50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  Fifteen  Acres 
Canna  Bulbs:  12  varieties.  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE*, 


With  the  A.  A . 

Dairyman 


Disinfecting  Dairy  Utensils 


NO  dairyman  questions  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  clean  milk.  If  he  is  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  a  grade  A  mar¬ 
ket  the  return  he  gets  for  his  milk  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  bacteria 
content  of  the  milk  and  in  these  days 
a  premium  which  may  be  obtained 
without  much  extra  expense  is  even 
more  important  than  it  was  when  the 
general  level  of  milk  prices  was  higher. 
Dairymen  who  do  not  have  a  grade  A 
market  are  also  financially  interested 
in  delivering  milk  with  a  low  bacteria 
count,  because  if  the  count  gets  too 
high  the  plant  will  refuse  to  accept 
the  milk  which  then  becomes  a  total 
loss  except  for  its  feeding  value.  There 
is  a  third  reason  which  may  not  be 
so  immediate,  but  over  a  long  period 
of  time  the  consumption  of  milk  in 
certain  cities  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  product  delivered  to  them.  If 
the  market  is  to  grow  from  year  to 
year  every  producer  of  milk  must  be 
interested  in  delivering  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  product. 

How  Bacteria  Multiply 

Bacteria  play  an  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  determining  the  quality 
of  milk.  Dirty  milk  usually  has  a  high 
bacteria  count  and  while  the  dirt  may 
be  strained  out,  the  bacteria  remain  in 
the  milk  and  continue  to  multiply. 
For  that  matter  even  though  the  milk 
may  have  a  low  bacteria  count  at  first, 
they  will  multiply  rapidly  if  conditions 
are  allowed  to  remain  favorable  for 
them. 

What  conditions  are  favorable  for 
their  growth?  In  order  to  multiply, 
bacteria  need  food,  moisture,  and 
warmth.  Milk  is  an  ideal  place  for 
them  to  grow,  unless  it  is  kept  cool, 
usually  at  least  as  low  as  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  food  on  which  they 
grow  is  in  the  milk.  Naturally  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  and  if  the  milk  is 
not  cool,  bacteria  multiply  rapidly 
and  before  long  the  milk  is  sour  or  off 

flavor. 

Milk  can  be  produced  under  ideal 
conditions,  yet  if  it  is  put  into  utensils 
which  are  not  sterile,  that  is,  not  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  bacteria  all  the  care 
taken  in  producing  it  is  lost.  A  utensil 
may  appear  to  be  clean,  or  at  least, 
there  may  be  no  visible  dirt,  and  yet 
there  may  be  millions  of  'bacteria 
which  start  growth  and  reproduction 
as  soon  as  milk  is  put  In.  Heat  will 
kill  them,  hut  unfortunately  there  is 
not  always  enough  boiling  hot  water 
available  on  farms  properly  to  sterilize 
utensils  and,  in  addition  to  that,  rubber 
parts  of  milking  machines  are  injured 
by  subjecting  them  to  such  a  high 
temperature. 

B’or  this  reason  there  is  a  need  for 
a  disinfectant  which  can  be  used  on 
dairy  utensils.  Such  a  disinfectant 
must  have  the  following  characteris¬ 
tics.  It  must  be  non-poisonous  and 
harmless.  It  must  be  practically  odor- 


less,  otherwise  the  flavor  and  odor  of 
the  milk  would  be  injured.  It  must  be 
effective.  It  must  be  fairly  low  in  cost, 
and  it  must  be  comparatively  easy  to 
use. 

Poisonous  Substances  Ruled  Out 

There  are  numerous  well-known 
disinfectants  which  would  quickly  kill 
all  bacteria  on  dairy  utensils,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  poisonous  or  have 
a  strong  odor  immediately  rules  them 
out.  As  examples  of  these  we  might 
mention  carbolic  acid,  formaldehyde, 
cresol,  or  any  of  the  coal  tar  disinfec¬ 
tants.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
also  certain  preservatives  which  might 
be  added  which  the  consumer  might 
not  be  able  to  detect  yet  the  use  of 
these  is  properly  prohibited  by  State 
and  Federal  law. 

There  is  a  class  of  disinfectants 
which  meets  all  of  the  requirements 
listed  and  which  are  collectively  known 
as  hypochlorite  solutions.  Such  a  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  made  at  home  by  the  use 
of  chloride  of  lime.  The  objections  to 
it  are  that  it  is  considerable  trouble,  if 
the  cans  have  set  on  the  shelf  for  a 
long  time  the  strength  of  it  may  have 
deteriorated,  and  the  strength  of  the 
solution  used  gradually  deteriorates  so 
there  is  no  easy  way  of  knowing  how 
long  it  remains  effective. 

Advantages  of  Powders 

For  some  time  there  have  been  on 
the  market  various  liquid  hypochlori¬ 
tes  under  various  trade  names.  These 
are  an  improvement  over  the  chloride 
of  lime  in  that  they  are  easy  to  use, 
but  otherwise  have  the  same  objec¬ 
tions.  More  recently  hypoehlorite  in  a 
powdered  form  has  been  put  on  the 
market.  There  are  a  number  of  advan¬ 
tages  to  a  powder  in  disinfecting  dairy 
utensils.  In  the  first  place  it  is  handy. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  take  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  put  it  into  water  and  as  soon  as 
it  dissolves  you  have  a  disinfectant 
of  known  strength.  Another  advantage 
is  that  it  does  not  lose  its  strength  as 
rapidly  as  liquid  hypochlorites. 

Other  disinfectants  for  dairy  utensils 
have  as  their  base,  a  compound  called 
chloramine,  a  powerful  disinfectant 
discovered  during  the  world  war. 

Regardless  of  what  disinfectant  is 
used  one  point  that  always  should  be 
remembered  is  that  disinfectants  are 
no  excuse  for  lack  of  cleanliness.  If 
seams  on  utensils  are  filled  with  dirt, 
the  disinfectant  has  no  opportunity  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  bacteria. 


The  loss  to  dairymen  because  of 
lower  milk  yield,  weak  or  dead  calves, 
sterility,  and  lowered  values  from  Bang 
abortion  disease  is  estimated  at  $17,- 
000,000  annually  in  New  York  State. 
About  18  per  cent  of  the  1,400,000  cows 
are  infected. 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Field  grown  strong  and  hardy. 
Packed  in  moss,  varieties  labelled.  Earliana,  Bonny 
Best,  Marglobe,  Baltimore.  300-75c;  50C-$1;  1,000-$1.75; 
5,000-$7.50 ;  10,000-$12.5n.  Cabbage,  Onion.  Lettuce, 
Potato,  Pepper  Plants.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 


Frnctnrnnf  Cabbage  Plants,  60c.  1000,  Copenhagen 
UaipruOI  an[j  bggt  varieties.  Tomato  $1.00. 
Bermuda  Onion.  $1.00.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato, 
$1.00.  Ruby  King  Pepper  $4.00  or  50c,  100. 

WHOLESALE  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Look  onions  50  pepper  plants  ALL  FOR  $1.00 
„  prepaid,  moss  packed,  any  varieties. 

CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  PONTA,  TEXAS 


SPFflAT  •  300  Frostproof  Cabbage  200  Onions  100 
Tomatoes  50  Pepper  Plants.  Any  Varie¬ 
ties.  Prepaid  $1.00.  Moss  Packed  in  Special  Containers. 

RUSK  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  -  RUSK,  TEXAS 


PLANT  BARGAIN,  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  onions 
100  tomatoes  50  pepper  plants  for  $1.00  postpaid,  moss 
Packed  any  varieties,  full  count  extra  large  field  grown. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  -  TROUP,  TEXAS 


SEED  CORN 

$2.50  per  bu.  A.  L. 


West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
Kiln  Dried.  Germination  95%. 

WINTER,  Montoursville,  Penna. 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS  make  bigger. 


Postpaid:  200.  50c: 

PORT  MELLINGER, 


sweeter  Onions. 
500,  85c;  1,000.  $1.50.  Catalog. 
Dept.  A. A..  NORTH  LIMA,  Ohio 


Seed  Pntafnnc  including  Spy— the  blightless  kind. 

weeu  r  oiaioes  Writei  G<  M.  proper,  Summit.  N.  Y. 


Manager— The  knife  throwers  sick — so  I  got  an  usher  to  substitute  for  him! 

—Judge. 


Only  ONE  tube 


with  a  ONE  - piece 

THE  Burrell  has  only  ONE 
tube  from  pulsator  to 
mouth  pieces — and  each 
mouth  piece  is  only  ONE 
piece  of  solid  rubberlThat’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why 
dairymen  find  it  easier  to 
produce  clean  milk  with  the 
Burrell.  Let  the  Burrell  help 
you  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  dairy  inspectors. 

Single  and  double  units. 

Write  for  catalog  at  once. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


M  mouth 
piece 


BUrrell 


It  Mi  Iks  the  Cows  Clean 


TREAT  SWELLINGS 

While  Horse  Works 

Great  liniment!  Old  re¬ 
liable  Absorbine  gets 
right  after  any  lameness 
caused  by  swollen  ten¬ 
dons — by  strain  or  sprain — brings  quick 
relief — and  keeps  horse  working.  It 
never  blisters,  never  removes  hair. 
Great  antiseptic,  too!  Aids  healing  of 
open  sores,  cuts,  galls,  boils.  Econom- 
icaL  Little  goes  far.  Large  bottle, 
$2.50.  Any  druggist.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


HolstemS"€anadian  Bred 

In  the  economical  production  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat,  the  Canadian  bred  Holstein  cow  has  always 
measured  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  farmer. 
Through  years  of  constructive  breeding  she  has  been 
developed  into  a  big,  strong,  rugged  animal,  capable 
of  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  To-day,  you  can  buy  both  cows  and  heifers 
of  Canadian  breeding,  at  prices  so  reasonably  low, 
that  every  farmer  in  need  of  a  few  head,  or  even 
a  full  herd,  ought  to  consider  coming  to  Canada  to 
make  a  purchase.  Right  now  is  a  good  time  to 
buy,  either  spring  freshened  females,  or  those  bred 
to  calve  at  a  later  date.  Fully  accredited,  blood 
tested  if  desired,  the  present  offering  of  approved 
type  and  blood  lines  is  worth  looking  over.  For  full 
information  as  to  free  motor  service,  prices,  and 
where  the  cattle  are  available,  in  areas  quite  close 
to  the  border,  write. 

DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION, 

H 0 LST EIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


FOR  SALE 

h.  c.  McConnell, 


Accredited  herd  of  12  head  of  reg¬ 
istered  shorthorn  cattle,  springers 
and  heifers,  a  real  opportunity. 

-  PENN  YAN,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old 
$2.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.75  each.  8  to  10 
weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  «  PIGS  «  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SGANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  tne  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
o-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 
All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


May  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Clan 

League 

Producer* 

1 

Fluid  Milk  _ _ 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _____ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _____ 

1.06 

1.00 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  _____ 

1.26 

3 

Evap.  Cond.  _ 

Milk  Powder  _____ 

Hard  Cheese  ___ 

1.15 

1.00 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations 

on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Closes  Fractionally 
Higher 

CREAMERY  SALTED  Apr.  30,  Apr.  23.  May  2, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra  _  21  -21%  20%-2l%  25  -25% 

Extra  <92sc.) _ 20'/2  20%  24% 

84-91  score  -  19  -20%  18%-I9%  22  -24 '.2 

Lower  Grades  .._ — __ .  1 8% -1 8%  18  -1 8%  20  -21% 

Although  there  were  minor  fluctuations 
during  the  last  week  in  April  in  the  New 
York  butter  market,  at  the  close  the  price 
of  92  score  butter  was  fractionally  above 
the  close  of  the  week  previous.  The  fact 
that  the  butter  market  held  recent  gains 
and  added  a  fraction  was  looked  upon  as 
a  most  hopeful  sign  by  many.  However, 
the  road  ahead  is  not  all  clear.  For  a  few 
weeks  at  least  the  indications  are  that 
there  will  not  be  much  of  a  change. 

Trade  output  figures  are  far  from 
satisfactory,  falling  considerably  short  of 
what  they  were  a  year  ago.  This  keeps 
the  trade  in  a  rather  sensitive  state  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  demand  for  current  con¬ 
sumption  is  depended  upon  to  move  the 
bulk  of  the  arrivals.  There  is  very  little 
speculative  activity  at  the  present  time. 
Those  who  are  operating  at  the  present 
time  are  taking  some  fancy  light  colored 
marks  against  their  trade  needs  when 
higher  color  becomes  a  factor. 

The  market  opened  in  good  shape  on 
Monday,  April  25.  On  Tuesday  there  was 
a  better  tone  and  the  price  moved  up  to 
20%c  for  extras,  which  held  on  Wednes- 
,  day.  Thursday’s  market  developed  some 
weakness  and  extras  dropped  to  20c.  The 
Jewish  holiday  may  have  had  some  effect 
for  on  Friday  the  price  went  back  to 
20%  c  and  closed  at  that  figure  on  the  30th. 
From  April  22  to  29  storage  holdings  in 

On  April  29  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington  Mass. 


Pigs 

6-7  wks.  old  $2.75  ea 


TEL.  1085 
TOP  QUALITY 
YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH 


Pigs 

8-9  wks.  old  $3.00  ea. 


10  wks.  old  $3.25  ea. 

Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 


Pigs  Pigs  Pigs 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &  OIC 

6-8  wks.  old . $2.75  each 

8-10  wks.  old . $3.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  shipments. 
Good  pigs.  We  respectfully  solicit  your  patronage. 
WILLIAM  GABRIEL,  LEXINGTON.  MASS.  R.F.D. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN.  MASS. 


PiiinAn  PIcc  — 50c  each  up  according  to  age.  size, 
Uulllcd  i  lgs  weight  and  color.  Also  pedigreed  rab¬ 
bits  in  New  Zealand  Whites.  Chinchillas  and  Belgian 
Hares.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect. 
Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 
335  Main  Street.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Write.  H.  S.  HOTALING,  601  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 
Commission  Merchant.  40  Years  Experience 


Wanted 


young  Red  Foxes,  will  pay  $3  50  apiece. 

CURVIN  KALTREIDER.  RED  LION,  PA. 


WHITE  MICE 


Raise  White  Mice 

LABORATORY  SUPPLY  CO., 


for  laboratory  purposes. 
Circular  free. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RABBITS 


Rahhit«AND  SUPPLIES. 

IiaDDlIS  t  Facey>  Jr>t  lnfc  AA.  |Q,  Wall  kill,  N.  Y. 


Complete  literature.  Albert 


market  reports  had  in  cold  storage  4,131,- 
000  pounds  of  butter.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  held  8,576,000  pounds, 
the  same  ten  cities  increased  210,000 
pounds.  During  the  same  period  last  year 
they  lost  2,000  pounds. 

Held  Cheese  Up  a  Fraction 

STATE  FLATS  Apr.  30,  Apr.  23,  May  2, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy  —  1114-13  IH4-I3  13-15 

Fresh  Average _  10%  l°% 

Held  Fancy  ■  1 7  %  - 1 9  %  17-19  21-22% 

Held  Average  ______ 

Held  cheese  advanced  a  half  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  full  week  of  April.  Of  course, 
practically  none  of  this  is  in  the  farmer’s 
hands,  but  nevertheless  it  adds  a  certain 
touch  of  strength  that  helps.  Fresh 
cheese  is  meeting  very  limited  trade  and 
the  market  on  that  class  of  goods  is  in 
the  buyer’s  favor.  Production  of  cheese 
in  New  York  State  is  reported  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  gradually.  At  the  same  time  Wis¬ 
consin  is  shipping  some  lower  priced 
goods. 

On  April  29  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports  had  in  cold  storage  9,330,- 
000  pounds  of  cheese.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  the  same  ten  cities  reported 
holdings  totaling  10,565,000  pounds.  From 
April  22  to  29  storage  holdings  in  the  ten 
cities  were  reduced  25,000  pounds.  During 
the  same  period  last  year  they  were  re¬ 
duced  122,000  pounds. 

Egg  Situation  Unchanged 


NEARBY  WHITES 

Apr.  30, 

Apr.  23, 

May  2. 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932 

1931 

offerings  46  lb . 

...  17 

-19% 

17  -20 

22-23% 

Standards,  45  lb... 

....  15% 

-16% 

16  -16% 

21-21% 

Mediums  . 

....  12 

-14% 

14  -14% 

Lightweights  and 

•  4  %  - 1 5  % 

19-21 

Undergrades  . 

....  14 

-15 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

_ 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . 

....  17 

■  20 

21-23% 

Standards  . 

....  16 

-16% 

18-20% 

The  situation 

in  the 

egg 

market 

is  sub- 

stantially  the  same  as  it  was  last  week. 
In  New  York  nearbys  were  selling  frac¬ 
tionally  under  what  they  were  a  week 
ago.  However,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  trend  will  be  upward.  The  short¬ 
age  of  reserves  and  indications  that  the 
peak  of  production  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  has  made  the  trade  sit  up  and  take 
account  of  affairs.  According  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  it  is  improbable  that  receipts 
will  show  much  of  an  increase  from  now 
on.  Peak  arrivals  last  year  were  reported 
for  the  week  ending  May  2,  1931.  Receipts 
of  eggs  at  the  four  principal  markets  for 
the  week  ending  April  23  this  year  showed 
only  a  very  slight  increase  over  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  week  previous.  In  other 
words,  the  sharp  advance  in  receipts  has 
flattened  out  very  abruptly.  On  April  23 
receipts  at  the  four  cities  were  approxi¬ 
mately  90,000  cases  short  of  what  they 
were  a  year  ago.  There  are  other  statis¬ 
tics  that  are  not  hard  to  read  and  indi¬ 
cate  a  very  favorable  outlook  for  the 
poultryman.  The  shortage  in  reserves  con¬ 
tinues  very  heavy.  The  Producer’s  Price 
Current  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  the  shortage  in  storage  reserves 
throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  2,000,000  cases  by  the  first 
of  May  and  may  possibly  reach  2,250,000. 
In  the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports 
storage  holdings  on  April  29  were  report¬ 
ed  at  1,196,000  cases.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  reported  2,702,000  cases. 
From  April  22  to  29,  approximately  367,000 
cases  of  eggs  went  into  storage,  whereas 
during  the  same  period  last  year  the  fig¬ 
ure  stood  at  462,000  cases.  Everything 
points  to  the  fact  that  holdings  of  eggs 
on  this  year’s  deal  are  going  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  light.  Furthermore,  indications 
are  that  fresh  eggs  are  going  to  be 
scarce  next  fall.  Farm  flocks  are  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  to  be  smaller  than  a 
year  ago  and  considerably  smaller  than 
the  five  year  average.  In  fact,  the  present 
numbers  of  layers  for  farm  flocks  are  the 
smallest  reported  for  April  1  since  the 
record  was  started  in  1925. 


Live  Poultry 


Apr.  30, 

Apr.  23, 

May  2, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  ... 

17-19 

20-23 

Leghorn  _ 

BROILERS 

16-17 

17-20 

21 

Rocks  . . 

18-26 

10-28 

20-41 

Reds  . 

17-21 

15-23 

25-36 

Leghorn  _ 

17-21 

14-22 

22-35 

Old  Roosters  „ 

1  1 

-08 

14 

Capons  . . 

30-35 

32-40 

40-45 

T urkeys  . .  . 

16-25 

16-40 

20-35 

Ducks  Nearhy  . . 

14-17 

14-16 

22-24 

Geese  . 

12 

13 

12 

Although  price  fluctuations  in  the  live 
poultry  market  during  the  last  week  in 
April  were  very  minor,  the  trade  situa¬ 


tion  was  just  the  opposite.  The  Jewish 
holiday  in  the  middle  of  the  week  had 
no  little  effect  in  interrupting  trade.  How¬ 
ever,  toward  the  close  the  market  took 
on  a  better  tone.  Heavy  colored  fowls 
have  become  very  difficult  to  sell.  The 
trade  has  definitely  shifted  to  lighter 
stock.  Early  in  the  week  ending  April  30 
Leghorns  were  not  doing  well  and  were 
in  considerable  accumulation.  After  the 
holiday  they  braced  and  by  the  close  were 
in  the  seller’s  favor.  Leghorns  should 
continue  to  sell  well  for  some  time  to 
come.  Broilers  also  have  met  a  good  out¬ 
let.  They  have  held  firm  all  week  and  at 
times  it  would  have  been  easy  to  obtain 
a  cent  advance  in  quotations.  Premiums 
were  realized  without  much  effort. 

The  next  special  holiday  on  which  live 
poultry  is  generally  featured  is  Decoration 
Day,  May  30.  This  time  live  broilers  are 
usually  at  the  height  of  their  season.  The 
best  market  days  should  be  the  26th  to 
the  28th.  There  is  no  telling  which  day 
will  be  the  best,  although  the  27th  should 
average  well. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Apr.  30,  Apr.  23, 

May  2, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.54% 

.56% 

.84% 

Corn,  (May) . . 

.28% 

.32 

.55% 

Oats  (May) . . 

.21% 

.22% 

.26% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2,  Red . 

.68% 

.73 

.96% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

.45% 

.50% 

.73% 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.33% 

.35% 

.39 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  _ 

17.00 

17.50 

22.00 

Spring  Bran  _ 

16.00 

17.00 

19.00 

Hard  Bran  . . 

18.00 

18  50 

21.00 

Standard  Mids  _ 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . . 

18.50 

19.00 

23.50 

Flour  Mids  _ 

17.00 

17.50 

20.00 

Red  Dog  . . 

18.50 

18.50 

21.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

16.50 

17.00 

25.00 

Yel.  Hominy  .  _ 

V 

16.50 

26.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

15.50 

16.00 

25.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

16.50 

16.50 

29.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

22.00 

22.00 

31.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

18.00 

18.00 

30.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

19.00 

19.00 

32.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.00 

20.00 

33.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal _ 

31.50 

31.50 

31.50 

Beet  PuId  . . 

The  above  quotations  taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

and  Markets  are 

for  straight  carlots,  f. 

o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Prices  on  mixed 

cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 

local  freight  agent  for 

freight  rates 

to  your 

station. 

Too  Much  Hay 

The  New  York  market  experienced 
heavy  receipts  of  hay  during  the  last 
week  in  April,  far  in  excess  of  immediate 
requirements.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  supply  consisted  of  mixed  lots  which 
were  difficult  to  move.  At  the  close  the 
tone  of  the  market  was  irregular.  Straight 
timothy  brought  from  $11  to  $18,  depend¬ 
ing  on  grade  and  size  of  bale.  Grass  and 
clover  mixtures  ranged  from  $11  to  $16. 
State  alfalfa  has  been  slow  and  slightly 
easier  at,  $15  to  $19,  for  second  cutting. 
The  straw  market  has  been  dull,  rye 
being  $19  to  $20  and  oat  straw  $11,  which 
beats  sample  hay  by  a  long  shot,  at  $8 
to  $11. 

The  Boston  hay  market  on  good  grade 
hay  continues  firm  with  offerings  extreme¬ 
ly  light  and  demand  good  at  firm  prices. 
Arrivals  of  lower  grade  hay  in  excess  of 
the  demand  and  with  considerable  accu¬ 
mulation  taking  place  prices  are  unsteady. 
No.  1  Timothy  $18.50;  No.  2  Timothy 
$17.50;  No.  3  Timothy  $15.50;  No.  1  First 
Cutting  Alfalfa  $16.50;  No.  1  Second  Cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa  $20.50;  No.  1  Clover  Mixed 
$16.75. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Steers  scarce,  weak  to  25c 
lower  with  weakness  due  largely  to  re¬ 
stricted  kosher  killing  for  week;  good 
1,375  pound  Virginia  steers,  $7 ;  medium 
1,069-1,300  pound  short  feds,  $5.75  to  $6.35. 
Cows  and  bulls  mostly  steady;  common 
to  medium  cows,  $3  to  $4,  a  few  $4.25;  low 
cutters  and  cutters,  $1  to  $2.50;  bulk  cut¬ 
ter  to  medium  bulls,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  a  few 
weighty  kinds  up  to  $3.75. 

VEALERS — Weak  to  50c  lower;  good  to 
choice,  largely  $6  to  $7.50;  medium  $4.50 
to  $5.50;  cull  lightweights  down  to  $2; 
common  to  good  $2.75  to  $6. 

HOGS — Trading  slow,  weak  to  25c 
lower;  good  to  choice  140-210  pound  av¬ 
erages,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  others  down  to  $3. 

LAMBS  AND  SHEEP — Spring  lambs 
slow,  25-50c  lower;  clipped  and  wooled  of¬ 
ferings,  steady  to  easier;  aged  offerings 
weak  to  25c  lower;  good  to  choice  63-78 
pound  Spring  lambs,  $9.35  to  $9.75;  best 
fed  wooled  offerings,  $7.65;  good  to  Choice 
clippers,  $6.57  to  $7.50;  common  to  med¬ 
ium  clipped  aged  ewes  and  wethers  $1.50 
to  $4.00. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— In  lib¬ 


eral  supply,  especially  the  better  grades. 
Prices  eased  off  lc  early,  holding  un¬ 
changed  since  then  though  8c  full  high 
for  prime  in  lines.  Small  veals  had  some 
sales  as  low  as  3c  early  in  the  week  but 
with  fairly  active  trading  market  has 
improved  to  4c.  At  the  close  all  grades 
cleaning  up  well  and  tone  steady.  Dressed 
hothouse  lambs  in  larger  supply  this  week 
and  a  very  good  demand  has  prevailed 
with  a  few  fancy  heavy  working  out  at  a 
premium.  Offerings,  however,  have  not 
cleaned  up.  Fancy  $7  to  $8;  mediums  $5 
to  $6;  others  down  to  $4. 

*  *  * 

The  rising  trend  of  potato  prices  was 
the  main  feature  of  the  produce  market 
near  the  end  of  April.  The  potato  position 
shows  increasing  strength,  owing  to  mod¬ 
erate  arrivals  of  northern  stock  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  decreasing  southern  ship¬ 
ment,  which  are  moving  in  only  about 
one-third  the  volume  of  late  April  and 
early  May  last  season.  The  freezing  dam¬ 
age  to  the  crop  in  the  second-early  sec¬ 
tions  delayed  the  shipping  season  and  left 
quite  a  gap  to  be  filled  by  northern  po¬ 
tatoes  from  storage.  Prices  have  been 

Growers  in  several  producing  sections 
were  showing  a  tendency  to  hold  for  high¬ 
er  prices.  In  western  New  York,  dealers 
were  paying  mostly  35c  per  bushel  for 
bulk  stock.  Nearly  half  the  daily  carload 
output  of  potatoes  is  from  Maine. 


175  Registered 
Holstein*Friesian  Cattle 

Sell  in  the  35th  Earlville  Sale 

MAY  11-12,  1932 
Earlville  Sale  Pavilion, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Selected  from  60  leading  herds  of 
the  east.  All  Accredited— mostly 
Negative  to  the  blood  test. 

75  fresh  cows  and  close  springers 
50  bred  and  open  heifers 
25  cows  due  in  early  fall 
25  bulls  ready  for  service,  from 
producing  dams 
Many  cows  have  Cow  Testing 
Association  records. 

The  oldest  series  of  Holstein  Cattle  public 
auctions  in  the  world — where  the  buyer 
must  get  satisfaction. 

Send  at  once  lor  catalog,  and  attend 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager 
Mexico,  New  York 


Fishkill 

Farms 

Consigns  to 

Earlville  Sale 

May  11  &  12, 1932 

King  Piebe  19th, 

of  one  of  the  greatest  show  and  production 
families  in  the  Holstein  breed.  As  a  junior  yearl¬ 
ing  in  1924  he  won  1st  at  Michigan  State  Fair, 
1st  at  Ohio  State  Fair.  2nd  New  York  State  Fair. 
3rd  National  Dairy  Show.  2nd  Central  States  Im¬ 
position.  5th  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Records 
of  the  three  nearest  dams  average  1,239  pounds 
butter,  25.893.5  pounds  milk  in  365  days.  Record 
on  his  first  daughter  in  our  herd  at.  1  yr.  11  mos. 
27  days:  10,193.4  pounds  milk,  367.6  pounds  fat 
entirely  on  twice  a  day  milking,  in  365  days, 

Fishkill  Dichter  Piebe  Inka, 

born  August  17  1931.  a  son  of  King  Piebe'  19th 
and  out  of  Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka 
(19,266.9  milk  and  819.32  butter  in  365  days  at 
4  yrs.  5  mos.  25  days  in  Class  B)  she  being  a 
daughter  of  Dutehland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of 
the  greatest  milk  sires  of  the  Holstein  breed  with 
a  record  of  128  AR  daughters  (two  with  1.00U 
pound  records)  and  30  proven  sons. 

Fishkill  Artis  Avon  Piebe  DeKol, 

born  August  19.  1929,  sired  by  King  Piebe  19th, 
and  out  of  Fishkill  Avon  Artis  DeKol.  She  being 
by  Hengerveld  Homestead  DeKol  4th  with  43  Alt 
daughters,  one  with  a  record  of  1056.7  pounds 
butter,  he  being  a  son  of  Jenny  Linn  Colantha 
with  a  record  of  30.95  pounds  butter  in  7  days 
at  four  years. 

Fishkill  DeKol  Colantha  Piebe, 

a  daughter  of  King  Piebe  19th.  horn  December 
21,  1929.  Her  dam  is  Fishkill  Inka.  Pontiac  DeKnl, 
a  daughter  of  Hengerveld  Homestead  DeKol  4th. 
She  was  bred  last  fall  to  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hen¬ 
gerveld  DeKol. 

For  pedigrees,  write 

A.  D.  HOOSE, 

Fishkill  Farms 

Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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Taxpayers  from  several  towns  in 
Schoharie  County  met  at  the  Super¬ 
visors’  rooms  at  Schoharie  on  April  26. 
Seventy-five  taxpayers  were  present  as 
well  as  the  following  officials:  Super¬ 
visors  E.  L.  Mattice  of  Blenheim, 
Frank  S.  Neville  of  Sharon,  C.  E. 
Wright  of  Conesville,  F.  J.  Warner  of 
Schoharie;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors,  F.  P.  Jones  of  Blenheim; 
Assemblyman  Kenneth  H.  Fake;  and 
County  Engineer  W.  C.  Ruland. 

Everyone  seemed  to  agree  that  the 
organization  of  a  taxpayers  league 
will  do  a  lot  of  good  in  the  county. 

Sheffield  Milk  Producers  Meet 

About  100  Sheffield  milk  producers 
of  Schoharie  County  met  at  the  State 
School  auditorium  April  23.  After  sev¬ 
eral  talks,  Chairman  Crittenden  ap¬ 
pointed  a  resolutions  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  John  Beggs,  Earl  Hurlburt, 
Robert  Lee,  G.  E.  Vrooman,  K.  A. 
Shaul.  The  report  of  the  resolutions 
committee  was  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  present  milk  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  producers  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  if  longer  continued 
will  ruin  the  industry,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Sheffield  Produc¬ 
ers  Association  of  Schoharie  County 
go  on  record  as  favoring  a  conference 
board  of  producers  whose  members 
shall  represent  all  the  organizations 
engaged  in  marketing  milk  in  said 
Shed  who,  by  working  together,  shall 
stabilize  the  milk  market  until  such 
time  as  it  may  be  possible  for  all  the 
producers  to  be  united  in  a  single  or¬ 
ganization. 


Wayne  County  to  Have  Cherry 
Festival 

Blossom  festivals  seem  to  be  quite 
the  style  these  days.  Some  time  ago 
we  mentioned  the  one  which  was  be¬ 
ing  planned  soon  for  western  New 
York  and  now  word  comes  to  us  of  a 
Wayne  County  Cherry  Blossom  Festi¬ 
val  to  take  place  on  May  21.  The  com¬ 
munities  of  Webster,  Ontario,  William¬ 
son,  Sodus,  Wolcott,  Red  Creek,  North 
Marion,  Clyde,  and  Canandaigua  are 
already  cooperating. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

The  Cattaraugus  County  Home  Bur¬ 
eau  had  a  series  of  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  county,  April  23  to  27th.  The 
lessons  were  varied  and  of  especial  in¬ 
terest.  Wyoming  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  having  a  series  of  brooderhouse 
meetings  at  different  places  around  the 
county. 

The  Erie  County  Home  Bureau  De¬ 
monstration  Home  at  Lawtons,  is  open 
to  the  public  this  National  Better 
Homes  week.  The  large  living  room 
was  the  main  project  and  the  work 
done  by  Home  Bureau  Women  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Florence  Wright, 
housing  specialist  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Holbrook  and  Mrs.  Juanita 
Apsey,  has  resulted  in  a  room  of  dis¬ 
tinct  beauty  and  charm.  Several  lovely 
old  pieces  of  cherry,  maple  and  wal¬ 
nut  furniture  were  skillfully  refinished 
by  Home  Bureau  women,  and  great 
credit  is  due  all  connected  with  the 
project. 

The  seventh  annual  Western  New 
York  Music  Festival  opened  at  Fre- 
donia,  Chautauqua  County,  Normal 
School,  Monday  April  25th.  Hundreds 
were  present  at  the  starting  of  a  week 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
it  is  expected  that  several  thousand 
high  school  students,  teachers,  parents, 
and  music  lovers  from  end  of  the  State 
will  be  in  attendance  during  this  week. 


Northern  New  York  Notes 

The  northern  New  York  regional 
dairy  group  met  Thursday,  April  28,  at 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Van  Whittemore  and  Newell  Hutchin¬ 
son  of  Heuvelton  reported  on  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Regional  Chairman  in 
Ithaca,  Monday,  April  25.  At  this 
writing  Mr.  Whittemore  plans  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Ithaca,  Friday  to  attend  an¬ 
other  meeting  there.  Mr.  Whittemore 
said  that  a  program  will  be  started 
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July  1  to  place  the  advantages  of  the 
provisional  contract  plan  before  dairy¬ 
men.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  sign  the  contract  the  time 
limit  may  be  extended.  The  present 
provisional  contract  names  September 
1  as  the  final  date  for  work. 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  contributing 
editor  of  American  Agriculturist  and 
well-known  farm  institute  speaker 
will  speak  at  the  25th  Anniversary  of 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture.  One 
of  the  principal  events  at  the  anniver¬ 
sary  will  be  the  dedication  of  the 
main  building  to  the  late  Dean  H.  E. 
Cook  which  will  take  place  on  Friday 
afternoon,  June  10. 

Grange  Notes 

Northern  New  York  Granges  are  un¬ 
usually  active.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Copenhagen  Grange,  the  lecturer’s 
program  began  with  a  roll  call  of 
superstitions  which  proved  very  in¬ 
teresting.  A  discussion  followed  con¬ 
trasting  the  making  of  a  profit  on 
farms  30  years  ago  with  present  con¬ 
ditions. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Erie 
Grange  recently,  about  35  members  of 
Riverbank  Grange,  including  County 
Deputy  Linstruth  and  Pomona  Master 
Backman,  attended.  The  officers  from 
the  visiting  Grange  conducted  the 
meeting  and  their  Degree  Team  con¬ 
ferred  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on 
9  candidates. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South 
Rutland  Grange  a  report  on  the  lec¬ 
turers’  conference  at  Ithaca  was  given 
by  Lecturer  Martha  Curtis  and  Juven¬ 
ile  Matron  Beatrice  Bush. 


Publisher’s  Cow  Makes  High 
Record 

Fishkill  Pride  Bessie  De  Kol,  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein,  bred  and  owned  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junction,  recently  completed  a  yearly 
record  on  three  milkings  a  day  of  15,- 

847.4  pounds  of  4.4  per  cent  milk  and 
699.3  pounds  of  fat.  She  made  this 
record  as  a  senior  3-year-old,  and 
ranks  second  in  her  class  in  New  York. 
As  a  2-year-old,  Bessie  made  a  record 
of  10,395  pounds  of  4.2  per  cent  milk 
and  434.4  pounds  of  fat  on  twice-a-day 
milking. 

Bessie  and  eleven  of  her  paternal 
sisters,  daughters  of  Fishkill  Sir  May 
Hengerveld  De  Kol,  have  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  advanced  registry  of  the  breed. 
Her  mother,  Fishkill  Bessie  Pride  Inka, 
has  a  junior  4-year-old  record  of  17,- 

707.5  pounds  of  milk  and  648.4  pounds 
of  fat.  She  in  turn  is  a  daughter  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka  who  had 
130  tested  daughters. 


A  “Safety”  Essay  Contest  for 
Young  Grangers 

Stressing  the  dollar  and  cents  value 
of  increased  traffic  safety,  as  well  as 
the  returns  which  such  safety  brings 
to  the  individual  in  happiness  and  free¬ 
dom  from  mental  anxiety  and  strain, 
L.  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  today  announced  the  annual 
street  and  highway  safety  campaign 
open  to  younger  members  of  all  local 
and  subordinate  granges.  The  cam¬ 
paign  takes  the  form  of  an  essay  con¬ 
test,  the  subject  of  the  essay  being: 
Why  the  Grange  Should  Foster  Street 
and  Highway  Safety. 

A  total  of  132  prizes  and  medals  is 
being  offered  to  state  winners  while  the 
best  paper  from  each  state  will  be  en¬ 
tered  in  competition  for  one  of  the  six 
national  prizes.  First  national  prize 
winner  will  go  to  the  annual  Grange 
Sessions  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  in 
November,  with  all  expenses  paid, 
while  the  remaining  five  national  prize 
winners  will  receive  checks  ranging 
from  $50  to  $5.  All  prizes  are  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Automobile  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

The  contest  in  local  granges  is  in 
charge  of  the  lecturer  and  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  grange  who  have 
not  passed  the  age  of  18  years  by 
August  1,  1932,  closing  date.  Essays 
must  be  confined  to  800  word  or  less. 
The  best  essay  submitted  in  each 


grange  will  be  sent  to  the  state  master 
under  whom  a  committee  will  „  select 
the  four  prize  winning  "state  papers. 
First  state  prize  consists  of  a  check 
for  $5  and  a  silver  medal,  while  second, 
third,  and  fourth  prizes  are  bronze 
medals. 

To  decide  the  national  winners,  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the 
national  master  of  the  grange  will  re¬ 
view  the  best  essay  from  each  state. 
Winner  of  first  national  prize  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  trip  to  the  annual  convention, 
and  second  to  sixth  winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  checks  for  $50,  $20,  $15,  $10,  and 
$5,  respectively,  in  addition  to  their 
first  state  prizes. 

Cooperating  with  the  National 
Grange  is  the  Highway  Education 
Board  which,  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  conducting  similar  campaigns  in 
the  schools  throughout  the  country. 


Dry  Bean  Growers  Plan 
Acreage  Gut 

Dry  bean  growers  intend  to  reduce 
acreage  about  twelve  per  cent  in  1932 
as  compared  to  1931.  New  York 
State’s  reduction  is  about  eight  per 
cent,  or  10,000  acres,  and  Michigan’s 
intended  cut  is  about  eleven  per  cent 
or  68,000  acres,  according  to  L.  E. 
Cruikshank  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

The  heaviest  cuts  are  planned  in  the 
great  northern  states  where  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Wyoming  intend  to  plant 
twenty-six  per  cent,  or  66,000  acres, 
less  than  in  1931.  California  plans  to 
cut  eleven  per  cent,  Colorado  ten,  New 
Mexico  three,  and  other  states  that 
grow  about  58,000  acres  also  plan  a 
three  per  cent  cut. 

With  yields  equal  to  the  average 
yield  in  the  past  ten  years,  a  crop 
fourteen  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1931 
would  result.  In  the  states  which  grow 
pea-beans  an  increase  of  about  two 
per  cent  might  be  expected,  despite  the 
reduced  acreage,  since  the  yields  in 
these  states  were  below  average  in 
1931,  he  says. 


Poultry  Judging  School 

The  poultry  department  of  the  New 
York  State  Colloge  of  Agriculture  will 
hold  its  15th  annual  poultry  judging 
and  breeding  school  at  the  College 
from  June  27  to  July  2.  In  the  past, 
poultrymen  who  have  taken  this  course 
have  been  enthusiastic  about  the  bene¬ 
fit  they  have  received.  Of  course,  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  prices  are  low  which  may 
make  it  even  more  important  for  poul¬ 
trymen  to  have  all  possible  informa¬ 
tion.  Expenses  at  the  school  are  kept 
down  to  a  minimum.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  see 
that  you  get  an  announcement  giving 
full  details. 


Districts  Want  to  Join  Central 
School 

Three  districts  located  around 
Waterville  in  Oneida  County  have  re¬ 
quested  annexation  with  the  Water¬ 
ville  Central  School  district.  The 
Deansboro  district  had  already  taken 
this  move.  The  new  districts  are  Grid- 
ley  District  Noo.  8,  Deaconville  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  2,  and  Cobelskill  District  No. 
3.  All  these  districts  are  in  the  town 
of  Marcy. 


County  Notes 

Tioga  County — Supervisors  have 
abolished  the  position  of  “County  Dog 
Warden”  and  appointed  a  citizen  in 
each  town  (9)  to  act  as  dog  wardens 
in  their  towns,  and  they  are  to  serve 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  board  at  a 
compensation  of  $5.00  a  day  for  every 
day  in  service  when  called  by  the  town 
assessor. 

Potatoes  seem  quite  plentiful  but 
the  prices  are  very  low,  many  being 
delivered  to  customers  for  50c  per 
bushel. 

Poultry  is  around  20  to  22c  for  live 
chickens,  and  dressed  ones  at  28  to 
35c,  according  to  size  and  quality. 

Eggs  have  not  been  so  low  to  my 
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WGY  Features 

Eastern  Standard  Time 

Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:00);  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:02  and 
3:40)  ;  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:05);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:10);  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:05);  New ’  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:05);  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:05);  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:15;  Tues.,  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 
at  12:10);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:35); 

Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:40);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:30). 

MONDAY— May  9 

12:25 — Extension  Specialist,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of 
Agriculture. 

TUESDAY— May  10 

12:20 — “Is  There  Hope  in  Corporation  Farm¬ 
ing,”  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

12:30 — “Marketing  Hay  the  New  Way,”  Irving 
Perry.  Agricultural  Agent,  Montgomery, 

N.  Y. 

12:40 — A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs.  5) 

j?  WEDNESDAY— May  II  (p 

Ip  12:20 — N.  Y.  S.  Veterinary  Medical  Society.  /p 
12:30 — “Taking  the  Turning  Out  of  Churning.” 

S)  THURSDAY— May  12  9) 

A  12:20 — N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  Markets.  )L 
( f  12:30 — “Dairy  Dividends  Declared,”  C.  H.  (P 
q,  Fogg,  Asst.  Agricultural  Agent,  Colum-  * 

])  bia  County,  N.  Y.  9) 

A  12:40 — Editor  Ed  Looks  at  Life. 

FRIDAY— May  13  (f 

C\  12:20 — N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Education  .  A 

J/  12:35 — “A  Southern  Exposure  for  the  Beef-  J) 
/p  stead,”  Miss  Ann  Summers,  /p 

jt,  Niagara  Hudson  System.  \T 

9\  7:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum  C\ 

)l  “Is  Future  Trading  in  Food  Products  j/ 

r  Harmful  to  Agriculture?  No!”  Peter  /p 

B.  Carey,  President,  Chicago  Board  '( 
9)  of  Trade.  C\ 

J L  “The  Potomac  Edison  Company’s  Pro-  J/ 

(P  gress  in  Rural  Electrification,”  C.  J.  (? 

ov  Latham,  Assistant  to  the  Vice-Presi- 

9)  dent,  Potomac  Edison  Company.  9\ 

fK  “Farm  Question  Box,”  Ed.  W.  Mitchell  J { 

Farm  Advisor.  (P 

o,  SATURDAY— May  14  A 

j)  12:00 — Weather  Forecast.  9) 

A  12:15 — “Recollections  of  a  Nonagenarian,”  jk 
(T  (Part  10),  Mrs.  Perry  E.  Taylor,  Scho-  ([ 

C\  harie  County  Historian.  A 

j/  12:25 — “The  Backyard  Orchard — Can  You  Make  j) 
o  It  Pay?”  Kenneth  Bullard,  Saratoga  jk 

\f  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farmer.  If 


knowledge,  according  to  the  price  of 
feed,  since  1878  when  they  brought  the 
farmer  the  neat  sum  of  8c  a  dozen. 
(Note:  we  only  sold  5  dozen  at  that 
price).  Eggs  were  selling  at  Easter 
time  at  from  14c  for  pullets  eggs  to 
18c  for  the  nicest  white  eggs.  These 
prices  were  paid  the  farmers. 

Pork,  too,  is  low,  as  well  as  beef. 
Farmers  say  they  cannot  get  anything 
for  a  beef — -cannot  even  give  one  away. 
But  many  hundreds  of  cans  have  been 
filled  with  the  most  delicious  beef.  One 
woman  canned  80  quarts.  And  the 
great  amount  of  vegetables  canned 
last  year  has  enabled  farmers  to  live 
well  and  comfortably  all  winter. 

— C.  A.  B. 

Delaware  County — The  mountains 
look  to  be  full  of  snow  among  the 
trees.  This  may  have  its  effect  on 
weather  as  the  air  for  the  sunny  week 
past  was  very  cold.  A  few  farmers 
have  started  working  on  land  and  a 
little  seed  is  in.  The  ground  is  drying 
rapidly.  Less  milk  is  being  made  in 
many  localities  than  usual.  The  edi¬ 
torial  in  A.  A.  struck  the  nail  on  the 
head.  If  the  price  of  milk  is  lowered 
noticeably  to  New  York  consumers  it 
will  be  a  long  hard  fight  to  raise  the 
price.  It’s  too  low,  that  is,  the  price 
farmers  are  receiving,  and  if  each  far¬ 
mer  in  a  few  written  words  to  his 
dealer  will  say  so,  it  might  have  the 
right  effect. — F.S.R. 


Master  Farmer’s  Son  Dies 

Friends  of  Master  Farmer  Herman 
Plankenhorn  of  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess 
County,  were  shocked  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Wilson  who  was  a 
senior  in  the  Delhi  State  School  of 
Agriculture.  Wilson  had  done  excellent 
work  as  a  4-H  club  dairyman  and  had 
made  a  fine  record  in  the  State  School. 


Few  Need  Help 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  farmers 
in  New  Jersey  appear  to  be  in  need  of 
financial  help  beyond  what  they  have 
available  through  local  dealers.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  drawn  from  the  very  few  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  actually  applied  for  funds 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration.  Outside  of  one  county,  less  than 
fifty  farmers  have  applied  for  help  from 
other  areas. 


(338)  10 
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i  bABY  GHICKs 

V  ■■  - - - 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


Rtc.u.s  pat  orr 


‘WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS' 

This  year  wo  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  Stale  Tested  for  l’ullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.j 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

SPECIAL  NEW  LOWER  PRICES 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

Week  of  May  9 . 13c  14c  16c 

Week  of  May  16 . 12c  13c  15c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS 


Box  59 


WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Tel.  645-5 


TAYLOR  WINS  ?  /  at  BATAVIA  (N.Y.  March  1932)  BABY  CHICK  SHOW 

HIGHI'NT  ectli;  I.-  w  Competing  with  all  Leghorns.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  in  ROP 

ixiunuoi  ■ v  ’  ' 1  * ,  J  W  /  Aj.  certified  and  Supervised  sections — 77  entries  from  nine  states 

— Taylor  secured  0S%  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Four  Firsts,  One  Second  out  of  six  entries! 

■  Over  25  Years  practical  experience  hatching  and  breeding  for  big  Husky 

QUICK  MATURING  Chicks—’ 

H Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

dP*  s-  c-  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  over  600  in  3 
i  years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 
frA-  .fajfr  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope,  Leyden,  and 

■rtC  Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing.  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 

BW®  cfi  Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  maikc 
/O  poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  genera]  purpose  fowl.) 

(ftP*o  t,  Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


I 


Poultry  Tarms 

and  Hatchery 

Theresa,  Jefferson  County, N. Y. 

IMPORTERS  and  BREFRERS  OF  BARRON  and  TANCRED  LEGEORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Sznd  for  folder  “A” 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  2—9—16—23—30.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VIGOROUS.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  pion 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ...  4  00  $  7  70  S38  S  75 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers  5  00  9  50  45  88 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants .  550  jo'oo  57  110 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%’books  order  "free  cataloa 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN  PA 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  IT  PAYS 
TO  BUY  FROM  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 
FARM.  CHICKS  FROM  2  AND  3  YEAR 
OLD  BREEDERS.  $6.-100:  $60.-1.000. 

JnniataPouItry  Farm,  Box  9,  Richfield,  Pa. 

AfT  *¥  Tanered  Strain  100  500  1000 

V  UAL  11  I  Wh.  Leghorns.  $6.00  $27.00  $5(1 
^  Barred  Rocks....  7.00  32.00  60 

^**IW  WWAwres  S.C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed....  6.00  27.50  50 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00- 

-j  1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks. 

[HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN]  $10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and  3 
aTttg  year  old  hens. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  ***&'& 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McALISTE RVI LLE,  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  CASHinr  £i„Vo 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6  $25  $50 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mix  $6;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  Laying  Breeders 

Barred  Rocks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  100-$6:  Heavy 
Mixed  100-$6 ;  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Free  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Lincoln  Hatchery.  B  N.Lanver,  Box  A.  McAlisterville, Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  loo  500  1000 

Tanered  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. .  7  32.50  60 

L.  Mix.,  $5.00-100;  H.  Mix.,  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery 

D.  A.  STIMELING.  R.D  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

Dir  v_fl  IQkf  Y  p L-T I P Rf  Q  At  prices  lower 
DlU  rl  LJ  OlS.  I  1 1 1 L.. IS,  J  than  ever  before. 
BARRED  ROCKS:  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
8c  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  MILFORD  DELAWARE 

ruirif  C  f  n  TV  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $7;  Leghorns 
L.vx.LJ.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Light  $6; 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  05%  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  KNAI  l.  HATCHERY,  Box  26.  McAlisterville  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  high  producing  imported  stock. 

BAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

AIIIPI7P  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or.  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns  $6: 

I . 6*2  II  K  X  Heavy  Mixed.  $6;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
VlitviUt  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

■.  A  LAUVER,  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


OSS  *la  rm 

R.l.  Reds 

Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks,  6  -  8  -  10  wk. 

Old  Pullets  from  the  same  blood-lines  as  our 
New  York  State  Contest  pen  which  leads 
all  breeds  at  Farmingdale,  L.  i, 

ALL  STOCK  BLOOD-TESTED 
98%  Livability  up  to  3  weeks  and  full  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
on  May  chicks.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  high 
quality  you  can  buy  at  so  low  a  price. 

MOSS  FARMattlebb0°rx0  f,mass.  » 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  cnicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  to  be  delivered  the 
week  of  May  16—23—30  at  $7.00 
per  100,  $32.50  per  500,  $  60.00 

per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  lOi 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns ..$1.75  $3.00  $5.50  $26.0!)  $( 

Anconas  &  Blue  Leghorns  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  ! 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks  ...  2.09  3.50  6.50  31.00  ( 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  ( 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33  75  f 

Black  Giants  Jersey .  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . .  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  ! 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . . .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  t 

_ _  Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  P 


PINE CREST  CHIX 


White 

Leghorns 

100 

500 

1000 

Barron 

Strain  . 

. $5.50 

$27.00 

$50 

Barred 

Rocks  . 

.  6.50 

32.00 

60 

R.  1. 

Reds  . 

.  6.50 

32.00 

60 

Heavy 

Mixed  . 

5.50 

27.00 

50 

Cash  or  C.  O. 

D.  Order  now. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Tanered  or  Barron  Strain . 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds...... .  6  50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50 

Light  Mixed  . : .  5.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circ 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D. 4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$26  00 

$50.00 

6  50 

31.00 

60.00 

.  5.50 

26  00 

50.00 

5.00 

23.00 

45.00 

Circular  Free. 

rHrrKQ  S.C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $6  00-100, 
LOIUYO  $27  50-500  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $7-100, 
$32.50-500,  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free.  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


Disinfecting  the  Henhouse 


By  L.  E.  Weaver, 
A.  A.  Poultry  Editor 


IT  is  a  very  easy  job  to  disinfect  a 
poultry  house,  but  it  is  real  work  to 
get  ready  to  disinfect  it.  The  poultry- 
man  may  well  follow  the  example  of 
the  plumbers  in  this  respect,  and  spend 
an  hour  in  preparation  for  every  10 

minutes  of  actual 
work. 

Perhaps  there 
was  sickness  last 
winter  among  the 
hens,  or  perhaps 
there  wasn’t,  but 
we  have  decided 
the  old  house 
needs  disinfect¬ 
ing  so  we  start 
in  to  do  the  job. 
We  may,  how- 
ever,  as  well 
dump  the  disin¬ 
fectant  down  the  drain  as  to  do  it  in 
the  usual  way.  We  may  go  in  with  a 
pump  and  dampen  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  and  make  the  place  smell  different, 
but  we  haven’t  begun  to  get  at  the 
disease  germs.  The  hens  do  not  spend 
much  time  up  there  anyway.  They  live 
down  on  the  floor,  and  there  is  where 
the  work  must  be  done,  there  and  on 
the  dropping  boards. 

But  we  could  pump  the  liquid  onto 
the  accumulations  of  dried  on  manure 
for  a  half  hour  and  still  have  the  place 
teeming  with  billions  of  bacteria.  It  is 
not  the  moisture  in  a  disinfectant  that 
kills  germs,  but  the  chemicals.  And 
long  before  the  water  has  soaked 
through  to  the  under  side  of  the  dry 
crusts  the  chemicals  have  united  with 
the  dirt  and  have  lost  their  killing 
power.  The  bacteria  are  hidden  away 
in  the  cracks  and  beneath  the  dust 
and  dirt.  Before  the  disinfectant  can 
reach  them  therefore  all  this  dirt  must 
be  removed — all  of  it. 

Just  plain  cold  water  under  pressure 
is  an  excellent  means  of  getting  the 
dirt  out.  Plenty  of  water  and  a  stiff 
broom,  with  a  scrubbing  brush  for  the 
corners.  Of  course  you  have  taken  out 
the  windows,  the  nests,  the  roosts, 
feeding  and  drinking  equipment  and 
everything  else  that  is  moveable.  They 
are  all  cleaned  up  outside  and  left  to 
dry  in  the  sunshine  while  you  get 
ready  to  disinfect  the  house. 

f  irst  tne  cobwebs  anti  dust  are 
brushed  down  from  the  ceiling  and 
walls.  Then  the  dropping  boards  and 
floor  are  scraped  clean  of  litter  and 
manure.  If  it  is  a  really  well-designed 
house  even  the  dropping  hoards  are 
removable,  and  are  cleaned  outside  of 
the  house  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
furniture.  That  makes  it  just  that 
much  easier  to  clean  the  floor. 


L.  E.  Weaver 


Get  All  the  Dirt 

Now  the  water  and  broom  get  in 
their  good  work,  particularly  on  the 
floor  and  along  the  wall  next  to  the 
floor.  Use  plenty  of  water  and  have  it 
under  pressure  if  possible.  Scrub  and 
dig  out  the  cracks  and  rinse  as  long  as 
the  water  gets  dirty.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  dirty  wTater  you  can  get  off 
even  a  concrete  floor  after  it  looks  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  When  the  water  runs  clear 
the  dirt  is  off  and  the  disinfectant  can 
become  effective.  Let  the  place  dry  out 
and  then  disinfect  it. 

Two  methods  are  being  used  by 
poultrymen,  spraying  with  liquids  and 
singeing  with  a  fire  gun.  The  latter 
method  is  very  effective,  it  not  only 
disinfects,  but  sterilizes.  It  can  not  be 
used  safely  where  there  are  accumula¬ 
tions  of  straw  or  other  inflammable 
material — tar  paper  for  instance,  or 
where  there  are  wide  cracks  in  the 
floor  or  wall.  But  it  does  no  damage  to 
ordinary  board  walls  or  floor  when 
used  by  a  competent  person  of  or¬ 
dinary  good  judgment.  It  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  can  be  used  in 
weather  too  cold  for  the  safe  use  of 
liquids. 

One  of  the  best  liquid  disinfectants 
is  the  compound  solution  of  cresol.  It 
contains  50%  of  cresol.  At  the  rate  of 
one  pint  of  the  compound  in  16  quarts 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Baby  Chicks 


lOO  Per  Ct.  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
98  Per  Ct.  Livability  Guaranteed 


up  to  3  Weeks  of  Age 

Backed  by  21  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedigree- 
ing.  Hundreds  of  our  breeders  with  records  from 
260  eggs  up. 

Chicks  from  this  wonderful  stock  will  make 
money  for  you. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM, Route  11,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


single:  comb  white 

Leghorns  Exclusively j 

3030  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  " 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white 
[eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  an) 
Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 

Spi. feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.free 

Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM. 

Box  30.  Pleasant  Valley.  New  York. 

SBl 


U  AIMFC  BABY  CHICKS 
nillllLiJ  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.'  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tanered!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 
chicks.  Write  for  foil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


mm 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  19XO 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tanered.  Barron,  strain 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70  00  per  1000 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns . 8c  each.  $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks.  Hosterman,  Thompson,  strain  10c  each, 
$90.00  per  1000.  Owen  strain  S.C.  Reds  lie  each. 

Mixed  chicks  7c  each  $60.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by 

P.P.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  PAnt) 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS.  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD — The  justly  famous  Hillpot  strains:  big.  vig¬ 
orous.  fa. st -growing,  heavy-laying. 

3  WEEKS  OLD  —  Started  stock  from  the  same 
splendid  breeding  flocks.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rocks  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Send  for  literature. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  your  Chicks 
from  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 


Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks  $8.00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds  . $8.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00 — 100 


Juniata  Poultry  Earm,Box  2,Richlieid,Pa. 


PS  THOR-O-BRED 

BLOOD  TESTED 

BABY 
CHICKS 


NEW 

LOW  PRICES 

Earn  extra  profits  with  our  super 
ayers  of  big  eggs.  Every  breeder 
blood  tested.  Hens  with  records  to 
302  eggs.  10  breeds. 

SCHWECLER’S  HATCHERY 

204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spi.  Matings),  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks.  Grade  A .  7.00  60.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spi.  Matings).  Grade  AA  9.00  80.00 
Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  ,^rmePr'y?saRichS  p**' 


COCQLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tanered  Strain  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  6  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  . .  .  7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  $5.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00—100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid,. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


Chicks  -  Started  Chicks  -  Pullets 

From  My  Own  Trapnested,  Bloodtested  Pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Catalog  Free.  Get  Our  Prices  Before  EuyinS- 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M,  New  Washington,  Omo 
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BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Karred  Books  (Aristocrats) . .$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

g  C  B.I.  Beds  (Owens) .  3.00  5  50  10  47  90 

g'c'W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)..  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  cliicks  ore  tested  6  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eKRs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  26  50  100  500  1000 

p.C.  White  Leghorns . . $2.25  $4.00  $  7  $32  $60 

Barred  Bocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4  50  8  37  70 

g  C  B.I.  Beds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like  machine 
guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wvckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

g,  C.  Brown  Leghorns - -  3.50 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds . .  3.75 

White  Wyandottes  . 3.75 

p.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.75 

Assorted  Light,  Breeds  . 3.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  _  3.50 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ■ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield,  Pa. 


$6.00 


3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

3.00 

5.00 

25.00 

3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

1000 
$28.00  $55 
55 
60 
60 
60 
50 
55 


Best  Quality  Cliicks 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr. -old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. . . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

S.C,  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns _  6.50  30.00  55 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks . . .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  . .; . .  4.50  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.00  27.50  50 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  Rtock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns .  $6.00  $27.00  $50 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.50  30.00  55 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  100%  live 
del..  F.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAB  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


RichGeld  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  DM-^aar. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28  00  $55 

Barred  Bocks  &  Beds .  2.25  3  75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed  . — .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed  . - .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25  00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  . . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ...  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

600  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years’  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7c,  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

CM.LONGENECKER,  Box<o  .Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  600  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . . . $6.00  $27  50  $50.00 

Special  Leghorn— Wyckoff .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

light  mixed... . $5-100.  Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Leghorn  Chicks 
300  Egg  Breeding 

also  Reds  &  Brown  Leghorns 

Circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus.N.Y. 

CHICKS*  6°—  8c _ Pill  I  FTS*  35c— 45c 

VUU,IVJ  .  |0c — |2C  rULLLlO.  55c— 65c 

from  200-291  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Bocks.  Direct  from  Trapnest -Pedigree-Breeding  Farm. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  shipped  C.O.D.  on  Ap¬ 
proval  Catalog  Explains  all.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY 
&  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  5,  R.2,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


BABY  CHICKS  —Blood  Tested.  Leghorns,  8c; 

‘  Bocks,  Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas, 

10c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  12c;  Giants,  Brahmas,  l4o 
m  thousand  lots.  Smaller  Quantities  a  trifle  more.  Sent 
collect.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Start¬ 
ed  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder, 
acnoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


CU  f  p  V  C  from  blood 

II  I  IV  O  TESTED  BREEDERS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks. . . $8.00 — 100 

g-  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . — . $8.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed .  $7.00—100 

Post  Paid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  3,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Rocks  $7:  Reds  $8:  Leghorns 
wlllVnS  and  Heavy  Mix  $6;  Mixed  $5. 

lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, Box  27,Millerstown,Pa. 

premium  rHirKSBarred  R°cks  *7  5°- 

u  iV1  V'rlI'-'rk,3100,  200  or  more  at  $7 

,  :  .Jv.riB  $6-100.  Prepaid,  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  or  COD 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  State  Fair  Champions.  Heavy 
layers.  Baby  Chicks.  Inavale  Farm,RD4,Wallkill,N.Y. 


( Continued  from  Page  II) 

of  soft  water  it  is  efficient  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Carbolic  acid  at  the  rate  of  1 
quart  to  20  quarts  of  water  is  also  ef¬ 
fective.  Then  there  are  many  commer¬ 
cial  products  available.  Liquid  disin¬ 
fectants  should  be  applied  under  heavy 
pressure  to  drive  them  into  the  cracks. 
With  good  equipment  the  actual 
drenching  of  the  house  with  the  disin¬ 
fectant  need  take  hut  a  short  time. 


Some  Chick  Vices 

When  large  numbers  of  chicks  are 
brooded  in  large  flocks  during  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  when  they  cannot  get 
out  of  doors,  toe  picking,  feather  pull¬ 
ing  and  body  picking  often  make  an 
appearance.  Poultrymen  who  raise  win¬ 
ter  broilers  may  have  severe  losses 
from  these  vices.  There  is  no  medical 
treatment  for  cannibalism;  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  try  to  prevent  the  onset  of 
this  vicious  habit  by  keeping  the 
chicks  busy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Hang  a  cabbage,  pieces  of  lettuce 
leaves  or  pieces  of  meat  where  the 
birds  will  have  to  jump  for  them.  If 
possible,  get  the  chicks  out  of  doors. 
In  any  case,  provide  plenty  of  feeding 
space.  One  half  the  flock  should  be 
able  to  eat  comfortably  at  any  time. 
Remove  picked  chicks  promptly,  or 
paint  injured  areas  with  roofing  tar, 
pine  tar,  or  similar  substance. 

In  the  case  of  adult  birds,  vent  pick¬ 
ing  or  “pickouts,”  as  the  condition  is 
called  by  many,  is  not  easy  to  remedy. 
The  condition  has  occurred  in  flocks 
where  so  many  different  feeding  plans 
have  been  used  that  feeding  is  elimi¬ 
nated  as  a  source  of  trouble.  Picking 
usually  occurs  in  flocks  or  pens  which 
are  laying  heavily.  Darkened  nests, 
with  entrance  at  the  rear,  give  the  lay¬ 
er  some  protection  while  laying,  and 
time  to  recover  from  the  slight  tem¬ 
porary  eversion  of  vent  parts  which 
often  occurs  with  birds  in  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  If  the  birds  are  allowed  out  of 
doors,  where  they  have  plenty  of  room 
to  move  around  and  scratch,  the  desire 
to  eat  each  other  up  seems  lessened. 

If  the  birds  cannot  he  allowed  out, 
some  means  of  providing  exercise 
should  he  found.  This  may  be  a  feed¬ 
ing  of  scratch  grain  several  times  a 
day  in  the  litter.  Hanging  up  of  cab¬ 
bage  so  that  birds  will  have  to  jump 
at  them  is  desirable.  Raking  up  of  the 
litter  into  piles  at  the  front  of  the 
house  will  give  the  birds  something  to 
do,  for  they  will  level  it  in  an  effort 
to  find  some  grain. 

Some  losses  may  be  prevented  if  one 
is  watchful  and  removes  picked  birds 
as  soon  as  possible.  Affected  parts 
should  be  painted  with  pine  tar,  or  cer¬ 
tain  commercial  preparations.  A  paste 
prepared  according  to  the  following 
formula  has  been  found  satisfactory: 
2  ounces  Pine  Tar 
yz  to  1  ounce  Powdered  Bitter  Aloes 
Tincture  of  Iodine  (sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  dilute  to  desired  consistency). 

— Locke  James. 

TURKEYS 


TITPIfEV  PTf Q  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 
1  U IV. IV Ei  I  LUUl)  Bronze,  B.  Bed.  Narragansett  & 
Wh.  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS,  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 


Mammnfh  and  Bourbon  Red  poults  for 

lviammotn  xrronze  May  24th  June  an(1  July  de_ 

liven’.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  Tl  MERMAN’S 
TURKEY  FARM,  C.  H.  Timerman,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

TITRKFYS  — Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 

1  LI  IYIYL,  1  d  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Extra  large,  beautiful 
healthy  birds.  Unlimited  country  range.  14  Eggs  $5.00. 
Poults  May  13,  65c.  T.D.SCHO  FI  ELD.  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


Whifp  Holland  POULTS  FOR  SALE.  Disease  free 
Willie  noiianu  w.  q  Tjmerman,LaFargeville,N.Y. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
lslip,L.I..New  York 


Pure  bred  flocks  of  fine  blood  strains. 
Big  egg  layers,  fast  growers.  Full  of 
vigor.  Order  from  this  ad.  $1.00 
books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  in  Colors  Showing 

"Wolf-Certified" 

AAA  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 


Livability  Guarantee.  Utility  and 
Quality  grades  are  guaranteed  to 
live  14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at 
half-price,  next  7  days  at  three- 
fourths  regular  price. 


Wolf  $  —  “A"  Standard  Utility  Grade 
50  100  S00  1000 

$3.25  $6.00  $29.75  $59.00 


3.75 

5.50  10.00 


Wolf’s  —  ”AA"  Certified  Utility 

I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff,  Brown  1  50  ^  100  -  500 

J  $3.75  $7.00  $34.00 
5.00  9.00  44.00 

6.50  12.00  58.00 


Grade 

1000 

$65.00 

85.00 


{  Leghorns,  Anconas 
/  Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  \ 

7.00  34.75  69.00  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas.  > 

'  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  * 

Jersey  Black  Giants  »  .  (  6»50  12.00  58.00  114.00 

For  less  than  50  add  one  cent  per  chick.  Wolfs  "A"  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $5  per  100. 
Wolf’s  "AA”  Certified  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6  per  100 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  16  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


ccredited  fhlCks  C.O. 


Pay  postman 
culled  for  type. 


SEND  $1.00  PER  HUNDRED  WITH  ORDER. 

balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  Accredited  flocks, 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices.  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas. . — . . . . . .  $4.50  $7.90  $38.00  $75.00 

Hocks  Barred,  White  and  Buff . . . . . . . — .  5.25  8.90  43.00  85.00 

S  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . — . . . . . .  5.25  8.90  43.00  85.00 

Buff  Orp. :  S.  L.  and  Wh.  Wyandottes . . .  5.75  9.90  48.00  95.00 

H.  Mix.  $7.90  per  100.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Special  Mated.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghons . . .  $8.00 

Bred-to-Lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

Light  Assorted  $5.00;  Heavy  Assorted  $6.00.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  %c  per  chick  less  in 
500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  CAP*' 


From  selected  and  blood  tested  flocks. 

Prices  on 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns - 

Bd.  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Reds , .  2.25 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  2.25 

Mixed  Chicks  . - .  1.75 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  607,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.00 

$3.50 

$6.50 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

.  1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  To  sdh,p 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghoms  $6-100; 
$27.50-500;  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100;  $35- 
hhw  500;  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100;  $27.50- 
500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100;  $24-500;  $48-1000. 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

n  a  4  Vi  C  &  HP.  LARGE  TYPE 

A.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  ion  500  1000 

HflfUfya  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns.  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

rHICKS  Barred  Rocks.  .  .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  an(j  Heayy  Mjx  4  50  22.50 
These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count  P.P. 
FRANK  NACE  BOX  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Q3&CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


CHICKS,  6c 


AND 

UP 


For  2e  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee. 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  H.  M 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds . . .  9.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orps . .  9.00 

W.  P.  Ducklings . 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  0. 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$65.00 

.  9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

.  9.00 

42  50 

85.00 

.17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

Reduced  Prices 


ON  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  BRED 
CHICKS 

From  High  Record  Flocks 

Barron  White  Leghorns  7c,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Beds,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  8c.  Light  assorted  6c.  Heavy  assorted  7c.  Chicks 
sent  C.O.D.  $1.00  books  your  order.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 


The  Lantz  Hatchery, 


Tiffin,  Ohio 


2,000,000  Chicks  Annually, 

40  Breeds,  bred  by  special¬ 
ists.  Greatest  BIG  egg 
laying  strains.  PedigTee  bred.  Tested,  disease  free.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  14  days.  Post  paid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  every  week  all  year.  EXTRA  QUALITY 
CHICKS  LOWEST  EVER  PRICED.  GET  OUR  GREAT 
$1000  PRIZE  OFFER.  Also.  DUCKLINGS,  BABY 
TURKEYS,  and  GOSLINGS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
and  MATURE  BREEDERS.  If  you  want  the  BEST  in 
your  community  trv  Nabob’s.  Catalog  free. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  46,  Gambler,  O. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

4-f  S.C.  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas . 6c 

JL  4%  Barred  Rocks  7c  Assorted  chicks  ...4'/2C 
a  K_  No  money  down.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 
F  Pullets  readv  to  ship.  Write  for  LOW  prices. 

—  BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND.  MICH.  R.2A 


niirKT  IWr1  Q  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 

Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


dairylea 


in 

I 

I 


in  Farmer- 

Milk  Plants 


=et  Dried 
E.  Skim 
gJMilk 

VXWM'M  U  U» 

rSrTii-1  kilt  •♦*•$  *•** 

J-l.tt.4  It 

IMIollti  <>•“  t! 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairjlea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 


Name 


Address 


My  feed  dealer  is.. 


(340)  12 
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Heart  of  the  North  —  By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Batter,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

Alan  stops  at  the  MacMillan  trading 
post.  One  of  his  men  discovers  some  furs 
which  directs  suspicion  to  the  father  of 
Joyce  MacMillan.  Joyce  is  in  love  with 
Alan  who,  through  a  sense  of  duty  is 
engaged  to  Elizabeth  Spaulding. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry.  Alan  returns  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  a  patrol  to  head  off 
the  bandits.  Haskell  is  secretly  afraid  be¬ 
cause  Alan  failed  while  following  his  di¬ 
rections  and  realizes  that  he  will  be  in  a 
bad  position  if  the  facts  become  known , 
so  he  decides  to  deny  issuing  the  orders 
to  split  the  patrol.  Alan  has  no  proof  and 
Haskell  reduces  his  rank  to  ordinary 
constable. 

*  *  * 

Joyce  did  not  answer  at  once.  As  he 
looked  down  at  her,  Alan  was  struck 
by  the  sense  of  how  young  and  inno¬ 
cent  a  girl  Joyce  was;  and  with  bitter 
self-reproach  he  remembered  those  long 
months  of  the  winter  past  when  he  had 
left  her  alone  to  her  battle,  because 
Elizabeth,  protected,  sheltered,  kept  in 
ease  here  at  Endurance,  had  demanded 
it  of  him.  Before  this  hour  he  had  al¬ 
ways  thought  of  Joyce  as  a  girl  so 
spirited  and  independent  that  she  did 
not  need  a  man’s  help.  But  now,  sitting 
beside  her  there  in  the  mist,  he  real¬ 
ized  that  in  her  desperate  plight  she 
needed  his  strength  and  protection  far 
more  than  Elizabeth  did.  Except  for 
him  Joyce  was  alone  in  the  world,  with¬ 
out  friends,  relatives,  money,  and  with 
her  father  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows. 

Presently,  with  the  spirited  courage 
he  had  always  loved  in  her,  Joyce  as¬ 
serted  : 

“Alan,  I’m  going  back  home.  The 
Dogribs  are  bringing  in  their  furs  next 
week.  I’ll  send  several  of  their  men 
en  derouine  to  the  Hares  and  Loucheux 
and  get  their  furs  too.  I’ll  sacrifice  all 
our  trade  goods  and  raise  money  for 
Dad’s  denfense.  It’ll  be  a  true  story 
of  fighting  for  Dad  if  I  go  back  home.” 

“But  you  mustn’t  be  alone  there, 
Joyce,  with  those  river  ’breeds  knowing 
your  father  is  out  of  the  country.  Has¬ 
kell  refuses  to  give  you  any  protection 
whatsoever.” 

“I  don’t  mind  being  alone.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself.  It’ll  be  lonesome,  but 
all  the  time  I’ll  be  knowing  that  I’m 
doing  the  right  thing  and  being  a  real 
help  to  Dad.” 

Alan  acquiesced  reluctantly,  against 
his  better  judgment.  A  slender  girl  like 
her,  scarcely  out  of  her  ’teens,  going 
back  to  that  isolated  post.  ...  A  white 
girl,  winsome,  pretty,  of  lissome  body, 
alone<  there,  writh  Indians  coming  and 


going,  with  half-breeds  coming  and 
going  .  .  .  He  dared  not  let  her  jeo¬ 
pardize  herself;  he  must  make  some 
arrangement  to  protect  her.  It  would 
not  take  long  for  those  river  ’breeds 
to  discover  that  a  different  hand  was 
ruling  at  Endurance. 

Joyce  asked  him:  “What  happened 
between  you  and  Haskell,  Alan?  You 
said  you  could  force  him  to  let  you 
manage  this  whole  case,  but  he  seems 
to’ve  been  high-handed.” 

Briefly  Alan  told  her  what  had  taken 
place  down  there  in  the  cabin. 

His  account  left  Joyce  speechless,  in 
a  silent  fury,  her  little  fists  clenched, 
her  lips  parted  in  astonishment. 

“But  he  can’t  demote  you,  Alan!” 
she  cried.  “He  can’t  blame  you  for  his 
mistake.” 

“He  can’t?  He’s  already  done  it!  If 
I  try  to  fight  him,  if  I  make  the  slight¬ 
est  insubordinate  move,  he’s  actually 
got  the  power  to  jail  me!” 

“But  the  Inconnu  patrol — he’ll  let 
you  go  on  that,  Alan?” 

“And  capture  those  men  and  get  the 
credit?  Not  Haskell!  He’s  too  wise. 
Getting  those  bandits  comes  second 
with  him.  So  long  as  he  saves  his  face, 
he  doesn’t  really  care  whether  he  gets 
them  or  not.  That  Inconnu  patrol  is 
dead.  It  was  our  best  hope,  but  now 
it  can’t  ever  be.  I  could  stir  up  trouble 
for  him,  I  could  bring  on  an  investi¬ 
gation;  but  that  would  take  months. 
It’d  be  too  late  then;  those  bandits’ll 
be  gone.” 

She  repeated,  brokenly:  “Gone,  gone 
— yes,  it’ll  be  too  late  then.  Alan,  that 
means — means  Dad  will  be  found  guilty 
— and  sent  to  prison — or  worse.  .  .  .” 

For  the  second  time  in  the  years  he 
had  known  her,  Joyce  broke  down  and 
cried.  It  hurt  Alan  as  few  things  in 
his  life  had  ever  done.  Tenderly  he  put 
his  arm  around  her  shoulders,  and 
pleaded:  “Joyce,  please  don’t.  It  hasn’t 
happened  yet.  We’ve  got  time — a  couple 
months — to  do  something.  I’m  going  to 
see  you  through  this,  Joyce.” 

As  he  felt  her  sobbing  against  him, 
as  he  thought  of  this  tragedy  looming 
over  her,  his  last  hesitancy  about  his 
plan  was  swept  away.  With  those 
bandits  safe  in  the  watery  wilderness 
of  the  Thal-Azzah,  Dave  MacMillan 
would  be  convicted;  he  would  be  sent 
up  for  life.  It  would  break  Joyce,  break 
her  spirited  courage,  her  wild-born  na¬ 
ture.  When  he  thought  of  the  terrible 
stigma  upon  a  girl  so  innocent  and 
brave,  he  swore  silently: 

“I’ll  never  see  her  brought  down  to 
that.  I’ll  get  those  men,  I’ll  bring  the 
truth  into  court.” 

He  realized  fully  that  he  was  starting 
on  a  long  trail,  a  trail  never  to  be  re¬ 
traced.  He  was  committing  himself  to 
a  staggering  self-sacrifice.  But  he  had 
to  traverse  that  path;  in  honor  he  could 
do  nothing  else. 


The  Adventure? 


He  rose  abruptly,  brushing  away  his 
last  trace  of  hesitancy;  and  gave  Joyce 
his  hand  to  rise. 

“Joyce,  there’s  something  I’ve  got 
to  do  now.  I’ve  got  to  go.  You  mustn’t 
stay  here.  Come.”  He  took  her  arm, 
and  as  they  went  down  the  slope,  he 
asked:  “I  want  to  see  you  again  before 
I — some  final  arrangements  with  you. 
.  .  .  Won’t  you  be  down  at  the  wharf 
in  half  an  hour?” 

Wondering  at  his  odd  tones,  his  stern 
purposive  manner,  Joyce  promised  him. 

At  Mrs.  Drummond’s  house  he  left 
her  and  started  out  along  the  terrace 
to  Haskell’s  cabin. 

Across  the  desk  he  demanded,  with 
no  preliminaries : 

“I  want  to  buy  out.” 

Haskell  watched  him  uneasily.  He 
had  been  startled  when  Alan  strode 
into  the  cabin  so  hard  of  face;  and  his 
hand  had  closed  over  a  heavy  paper¬ 
weight.  He  wanted  no  fight  with  this 
powerful  sergeant  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  cleaning  up  Indian  camps  by  him¬ 
self. 

“To  buy  out?”  he  echoed.  “You  want 
to  buy  out  of  the  Mounted?” 

“That’s  what  I  mean.  And  tonight! 
Here!  Now!” 

Haskell’s  eyes  narrowed  in  suspicion. 
He  could  hardly  believe  it.  He  knew 
how  deeply  Baker  was  rooted  in  his 
work  and  friendships  and  life  in  this 
northern  country;  and  he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  conceive  of  a  man  deliberately 
throwing  away  a  long  brilliant  Police 
record  at  one  irremediable  step. 

But  there  was  no  doubting  Baker’s 
words,  no  doubting  his  grim  manner. 
Baker  was  demanding  to  buy  out — to 
get  out  for  good.  As  he  studied  the  ser¬ 
geant,  Haskell  drew  back  warily.  Baker 
might  be  laying  some  trap  for  him. 

He  refused,  “I’m  too  short-handed 
here  as  it  is  now.” 

“I  don’t  give  a  whiskey-damn  about 
that.  I’m  buying  out.” 

Haskell’s  confidence  was  returning 
as  he  saw  that  Alan  intended  no  phy¬ 
sical  violence.  He  objected,  “but  I  don’t 
want  you  to  buy  out.” 

“What  you  want  doesn’t  cut  any  ice. 
I  know  you  don’t  want  me  to.  You  were 
expecting  to  ride  me.  You’ve  been 
smacking  your  lips  over  that  ever  since 
you  busted  me.” 

“If  you  buy  out,  your  record  ends. 
You’ll  have  to  start  all  over.” 

“I’m  buying  out  for  good.  There’ll  be 
no  starting  over  again.  I’m  getting  out 
of  the  Mounted,  out  of  the  country!” 

Haskell  debated  swiftly.  He  was  not 
averse  to  Baker  cutting  his  own  head 
off;  and  he  saw  now  there  was  no  trap 
laid  for  him.  But  there  were  other 
things  to  be  considered.  His  sober 
judgment,  casting  back  over  the  last 
nine  months,  recalled  the  score  of  times 
Baker  had  corrected  bad  mistakes  of 
his  and  kept  the  post  running  smoothly. 
Wisdom  whispered  to  him  that  he  need¬ 


Slim  and  Spud 


ed  him  desperately.  And  Elizabeth 
Spaulding  .  .  .  Was  she  going  away 
with  Baker?  Was  Baker  taking  her 
with  him? 

If  she  went,  his  act  in  busting  the 
sergeant  would  prove  a  boomerang 
against  himself. 

Uncertain,  fearful  of  Elizabeth  leav¬ 
ing,  he  tried  to  temporize. 

“I  think  you’re  being  hasty,  sergeant. 
You’ll  regret  this  a  hundred  times.  You 
ought  to  realize  your  demotion  is  only 
for  the  time  being  and  I  intend  to  put 
you  back - ” 

Alan  nailed  him:  “You’re  having 
some  second  thoughts.  I’m  not  hasty; 
I’ve  stood  nine  months  of  this.  I’m 
buying  out.” 

“I  haven’t  the  authority  to  let  you. 
You’ll  have  to  make  out  application 
and  wait  for  permission  from  head¬ 
quarters.” 

“That’s  the  rule  for  close-in  detach¬ 
ments.  Down  north  here  where  a  com¬ 
munication  would  take  several  months, 
it’s  understood  that  an  officer  can  ac¬ 
cept  a  buy-out  on  his  own  recog¬ 
nizance.” 

“But  it’s  not  the  official  rule.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  don’t  choose  to  ac¬ 
cept  your  papers.” 

“You  will  choose!  I’ll  make  you 
choose!  You’ve  busted  me,  all  right; 
you’ve  saddled  the  blame  and  shame 
of  that  patrol  on  me;  you’ve  mouthed 
your  lie  and  you’ve  got  a  stool  pigeon 
there  to  back  you  up.  But  I  can  bring 
on  an  investigation  just  the  same. 
There’s  things  happened  last  winter 
that  you  can’t  lie  out  of.  Williamson  is 
coming  down  here  next  month.  He 
hasn’t  got  any  too  much  use  for  you 
now.  If  I’m  here  when  he  comes,  what 
I’ll  tell  him  won’t  help  your  standing 
much.” 

Haskell  lit  a  cigarette  to  hide  his 
nervousness.  He  knew  the  score  of  in¬ 
cidents  last  winter  that  Baker  was  re¬ 
ferring  to.  Compared  with  this  last  pa¬ 
trol,  they  were  little  things,  but  little 
things  could  start  an  avalanche. 

He  asked,  “Where  are  you  going  if 
you  get  out  of  service?” 

“That’ll  not  be  your  affair,  thank 
God!  I’m  leaving  here.  Tonight.  That’s 
all  you  need  to  know.” 

Haskell  started  a  little.  Tonight — no 
boat  coming  past — it  meant  Baker  was 
going  by  himself!  Meant  Elizabeth 
would  not  go  with  him  but  would  stay 
here  at  Endurance! 

Very  thoughtful,  he  looked  away,  de¬ 
bating.  Baker’s  motives,  his  reasons  for 
this  precipitate  move,  were  dark  and 
puzzling.  But  he  saw  no  way  in  which 
they  could  possibly  harm  him.  Hard- 
sock,  an  experienced  northern  man, 
would  still  be  available,  a  reliable  vet¬ 
eran  to  turn  to,  especially  if  baited  by 
the  hope  of  this  vacated  sergeancy. 
Hardsock  would  be  easier  to  manage, 
a  ( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Spring’s  Loveliness  Is  Here  —  Shall  It  Be  Enjoyed  or  Ignored  ? 


HERE  we  are  in  the  middle  of  Spring 
and  how  many  of  us  take  the  time 
to  enjoy  it?  The  yellow  flame  of  the 
forsythia,  the  delicate  white-and-pink- 
ness  of  the  magnolia,  the  tender  green 
of  the  white  birch,  the  stretch  of  grass 
on  the  lawn,  the  cowslips  in  the  brook, 
the  robin  swearing  at  the  cat — these 
and  a  dozen  other  things  prove  that  the 
long  awaited  opening  of  the  season  has 
arrived. 

But  there’s  always  something  to  take 
off  the  edge  of  enjoyment,  if  we  let  it. 
The  brighter  sunshine  shows'  up  the 
winter’s  grime,  the  springing  grass  has 
weeds  in  it,  hungry  mouths  are  hun¬ 
grier  with  increased  exercise,  and  out¬ 
door  work  makes  more  washing.  It  all 
depends  on  the  inner  spirit — and  one’s 
physical  condition — as  to  whether 
Beauty  or  Dutj’  shall  be  given  first 
place.  Duty  is  a  stern  taskmistress  and 
there  is  small  chance  that  we  shall  for¬ 
get  her;  but  Beauty  is  so  gentle,  so 
elusive,  that  unless  we  meet  her  more 
than  half  way,  we  shall  lose  her  alto¬ 
gether. 

So  now  when  apple  trees  are  about 
to  bloom,  and  wild  flowers  are  at  their 
best  in  the  woods,  forget  the  press  of 
affairs  and  enjoy  these  beauties.  Es¬ 
pecially  when  nerves  are  edgy  and 
bodies  are  weary  with  the  housaclean- 

Youthful  Jauntiness 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3182  has  a 
jaunty  youthfulness  which  will  appeal  to 
school  girls  generally.  It  is  very  simple, 
yet  has  the  most  distinguishing  style  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  season.  Cotton  mesh,  printed 
or  plain  crepe  silk  would  be  very  suitable 
for  this  design  which  comes  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and  38  inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  29-inch  ma- 
terial. — PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  additional 
for  copy  of  our  spring  fashion  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 


ing,  the  baby  chicks,  and  the  extra 
work,  do  we  need  the  refreshing  which 
comes  from  relaxing  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Nature’s  marvels. — Aunt  Janet 


Tested  Recipes 

Lemon  Dainties 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  dishes 
with  a  lemon  flavor  are  especially  de¬ 
licious  and  any  of  the  following  merit 
a  place  in  the  list  of  those  often  served. 

*  *  * 

Lemon  Brambles 

Grate  one  lemon  to  the  peel,  add  one 
cupful  seeded  raisins  chopped  fine,  one 
half  cupful  sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  the 
juice  of  the  lemon  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  cracker  dust.  Line  a  pan  with  puff 
paste,  rolled  as  thin  as  possible,  pour 
in  the  lemon  mixture,  and  put  a  top 


For  Smart  Matrons 


279/ 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2791  combines 
delightfully  smartness  with  slenderizing 
lines.  Made  in  one  of  the  printed  silks 
with  plain  top,  or  crinkled  crepe  in  biege 
icith  brown  accents  at  bow,  cuffs  and 
belt,  this  model  would  be  very  becoming. 
The  pattern  comes  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  2% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with  1  yard  of 
35-inch  contrasting .  PRICE,  15c. 

crust  over  it  after  marking  off  in  sec¬ 
tions  two  inches  by  four  in  size.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven,  cut  along  the  markings 
and  ice  with  a  lemon  icing.  These  take 
the  place  of  filled  cookies  and  are  easier 
to  make.— L.  M.  T. 


Lemon  Flip 

Combine  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  one 
beaten  egg,  one  tablespoonful  sugar 
and  a  dust  of  nutmeg.  Beat  up.  Pour  in 
two  glasses  of  canned  sweet  cider  and 
beat  again.  This  makes  three  glasses. 

— L.  M.  T. 

*  *  * 

Egg  Lemonade 

Grate  the  yellow  rind  from  two 
lemons  and  mix  with  two  cupfuls  of 


sugar,  add  one  pint  of  boiling  water 
and  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  one  half¬ 
inch  cube  of  preserved  ginger  and  a 
dust  of  nutmeg.  Let  cool.  Whip  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  and  the  yolks  of 
two,  separately.  Then  beat  together 
and  add  to  the  lemonade.  Chill  and  just 
before  serving  add  a  glass  of  ice  water 
or  a  cupful  of  chipped  ice. — L.  M.  T. 

3=  *  .1: 

Butter  Frosting 

When  a  quick  frosting  is  desired  take 
two  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  moisten 
very  slightly  with  thick  cream,  and 


PATCHWORK  SHOPPING  OR  UTIL¬ 
ITY  BAG  NO.  B5735  has  a  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  touch  in  its  chintz-dressed 
“ladies”  in  colonial  style.  The  part  linen 
crash  comes  sta?nped,  and  the  package 
includes  all  other  necessary  pieces  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  patches,  unbleached  lining, 
binding,  wooden  dowels  for  holding  the 
bag  in  position,  and  button  and  snap  fas¬ 
tener.  Price,  85  cents.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y. 

blend  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
that  has  been  well  creamed.  Melted  but¬ 
ter  may  be  used,  but  it  must  not  be  hot. 
For  a  pink  cake,  flavor  with  lemon  and 
add  a  little  beet  juice;  for  yellow  flavor 
with  orange,  and  add  a  few  drops  of 
carrot  juice.  A  tablespoonful  of  cocoa 
stirred  unto  the  blended  frosting  will 
give  a  chocolate  frosting. — L.  M.  T. 


Cooking  and 
Baking  with 
Electricity.... 


Mrs.  Grace  Watkins 
Huckett,  household  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist, 
has  gathered  some  excellent 
data  regarding  electric 


MAKES  DIRT  GO 
-WITHOUT  HARD 
RUBBING! 


Yes,  indeed!  Fels-Naptha  coaxes  even 
stubborn,  ground-in  dirt  away.  The 
washing  is  easier — the  clothes  are  sweet¬ 
ly  clean!  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-5-7,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  ST. — Broadway — 71st  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


IDEAL  LOCATION  for  MOTORISTS 

Large,  comfortable,  home¬ 
like  rooms.  Quiet,  restful 
surroundings.  Famous  for 
unassuming  service  and 
excellent  foods.  : :  : : 


Rooms  with  use  of  Bath  -  -  $2.00  up 
Rooms  with  Private  Bath  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  Persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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ranges  from  a  great  many  different  sources.  You  will  be  interested 
in  receiving  a  set  of  this  material,  particularly  if  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  an  electric  range  this  year.  This  information  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  any  obligation  on  your  part.  Simply  write  your 
name  and  address  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail. 


CUT 


HERE 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Dept.  R, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  complete  information  regarding  electric 
ranges. 


Name 


Post  Office .  County. 


(342)  14 


American  Agriculturist,  May  7,  1932 


CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Trices.  COIN  EXCHANGE.  Room  25,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


A  SECOND-HAND  power  lawn  mower.  State  make, 
condition  and  price.  GEO.  WELKER,  M.D.,  Dresden, 
N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop  payment  or 
easy  terms.  Free  literature;  mention  state.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


POULTRY  PLANT— good  dwelling,  housing  for  thou¬ 
sand  layers  fully  equipped  killing  plant,  good  markets. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  POULTRYMAN,  P.  O.  Box  43. 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


$1000  Secures  327  Acres — 25  Cows,  team,  hay  and 
fodder,  vegetables,  grain,  farming  tools  &  machinery; 
back  2%  miles  from  village  but  a  dandy  money-making 
farm  with  100  acres  productive  fields,  abundance  spring 
water,  200  acres  woodland,  variety  fruit;  substantial 
10-room  house,  good  30-cow  cement-basement  barn, 
other  bldgs  good.  Complete  only  $6000  with  $1000  down. 
Pg  52  Free  catalog  1000  bargains.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


150  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  Washington  County,  N. 
Y.  2  miles  to  village  with  all  advantages.  Telephone, 
mail  and  milk  truck  service.  60  acres  fertile  machine 
worked  tillage,  70  acres  brook  watered  pasture,  20  acres 
woods.  Pleasant  farmstead,  10-room  house,  convenient 
water.  Dairy  barn  with  silo,  and  30-cow  concrete  stable. 
Other  buildings.  $3500.  Investigate  this  and  other 
farms  sold  under  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Choice  Fruit  and  Dairy  Farm.  264  Acres  at  unheard- 
of  low  price  to  settle  estate;  famous  Madison  Co.  close 
village  and  milk  station;  12  acres  apples,  2000  to  4000 
bu  marketable  apples  yearly;  6  acres  pears  and  cherries, 
8  acres  raspberries,  12  acres  blackberries;  good  10-room 
house,  ample  farm  bldgs,  10-room  tenant  house,  cider 
mill  brings  $500  to  $1000  yearly.  lew  price  $6750  in¬ 
cludes  accredited  herd  12  cattle,  horses,  tractor,  farm 
equipment,  crops;  $2750  required.  W.  H.  Maynard, 
BONDED  STROUT  AGENT,  114  Peterboro  St.,  Can- 
astota,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  30  years,  single,  college 
education,  wants  work  on  farm  or  farming  on  shares. 
JOSEF  DROTT,  Derry,  N.  H.  R.  R.  2. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in,  $1.25:  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  UNITS,  Vacuum  Pumps,  Pulsators,  Teat 
Cups  and  Milker  Tubing  for  all  makes  of  milkers  also 
cotton  strainer  discs.  The  best  for  less.  ANDERSON 
MILKER  CO..  INC.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINE  RUBBER  for  all  makes  at 
nearly  half  price.  Guaranteed  highest  quality.  Also 
Rite-Way  Milkers  at  about  half  former  prices.  Free 
Trial  on  new  improved  teat  cups  suitable  for  all  pipe 
line  milkers.  Better,  faster  milking.  Exchange  proposition 
on  old  shells.  Save  money  on  inflations.  Write  today. 
RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  4003  No.  Tripp  Avenue 
Chicago,  Ill. 


MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS.  Save  about  half.  Tubes, 
gaskets,  inflations  for  your  present  units.  Circular. 
Samples.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE.  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


50  Ton  Redwood  Silo — $135.00.  Made  in  6  Ft.  sec¬ 
tions,  easily  converted  to  Brooder  or  Tourist  House. 
Write  for  information.  Also  MARIETTA  CONCRETE 
SILOS.  Delivered  and  Erected.  Beautiful — Permanent — 
Convenient.  Dept.  A,  THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE 
CORP.,  Box  356,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


SILOS — CUSTOM  MADE  any  size.  Your  choice  in 
wood  for  staves,  style  of  doorfront,  and  type  of  roof. 
Lumber  and  labor  cost  reduced.  Several  shipping  sta¬ 
tions  make  delivered  prices  low.  Write  your  wants. 
JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $177.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Penna. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents;  send 
sketch  or  model  for  Instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
“IIow  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73-D,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D,  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  100, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  40  ft.— 26c  per  ft. 
Freight  prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Mfr.  Box  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


GET  RID  OF  RATS  with  RATOPAX.  The  only  pro¬ 
duct  that  successfully  rid  Rikers  Island  and  Central 
Park  in  N.  Y.  City  of  rats.  Constituency  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Harm¬ 
less  to  humans,  domestic  animals,  and  poultry.  4  oz. 
bottle  makes  60  baits.  $1.00;  1  pt.  can  makes  200  baits, 
$3.00:  1  qt.  can  makes  400  baits,  $5.00.  J.  V.  MULLER, 
Distributor,  P.O.  Box  234,  Middletown,  Conn. 


RUSTIC  FURNITURE— Settee,  two  chairs,  $3.00. 
Table,  dollar.  F.O.B.  G.  VALENTINO.  Cedar  Brook, 
N.  J. 


KODAK  FILMS — Send  any  size  film  and  25c  (coin) 
for  highest  quality  printing  and  developing.  STUART'S 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  1303  Kenmore  Ave.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  /G.  MAGNESIUM  LIMESTONE  gives  best  re¬ 
sults,  high  analysis  (over  55%  oxides)  makes  prices 
lew.  Farmers  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreaders  $15.00. 
Free  descriptive  folder.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester. 
Conn. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


150  EACH  GOOD  Letterheads,  envelopes  printed  $1.50 
postpaid.  RALPH  HUTCHINGS,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco  five 
pounds  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO  . 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48, 
Yerkes,  Penna, 


TWENTY  CHEWING  TWIST  $1.00.  Twenty  sacks 
smoking  $1.00.  Postpaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  M-10, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75,  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  SMOKING,  4  lbs.  55c,  chewing  80c. 
Silk  socks  free.  Pay  postmaster.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S710,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.20».  pipe 
free.  Pay  postman.  FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield, 
Ky. 


CIGARS.  HAVANA  and  DOMESTIC.  Our  special 
nickle  cigar,  direct  from  the  factory  to  your,  door  for 
$2.60  per  100.  Send  remittance  by  Reg.  letter  or  money 
order.  KALTREIDER  &  SONS,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


SMOKING— 10  lbs.,  $1.00;  chewing,  10,  $1.25. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GOLD-LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  or  smoking, 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SANITARY  NAPKINS,  enough  to  last  the  average 
woman  five  months,  will  be  mailed  to  you  prepaid  if 
you  will  send  $1.00  to  THE  NATIONAL  CASE  & 
CARTON  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


SWITCHES,  etc..  Installment  plan.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RUG  STRIPS.  7  lbs.  Beautifully  colored  percales. 
Nice  long  pieces.  Send  $1.00  plus  15c  for  postage. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  BEACON 
MILLS.  Dept.  10-A,  Chelsea.  Mass. 


PERCALE  AND  COTTON  REMNANTS.  5  lbs.  Just 
the  thing  for  making  quilts,  rugs,  aprons,  ties,  patching 
and  mending.  Send  $1.00  plus  15c  for  postage.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  BEACON  MILLS, 
Dept.  5-A,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  .7. 


WOOL  WANTED — Sheep  owners  write  and  please 
send  name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 
or  more  fields  and  by  alternating  the 
various  pastures,  giving  each  field  an 
opportunity  to  rest  once  in  a  while.  In¬ 
cidentally,  if  you  have  not  already 
given  thought  to  the  question  of  pas¬ 
ture  improvement  either  by  using  man¬ 
ure  or  commercial  fertilizer,  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  worth  your  study. 

*  *  * 

Treating  Sore  Shoulders 

What  treatment  can  we  give  to  horses 
with  sore  shoulders? 

The  best  possible  treatment  is  pre¬ 
vention.  Work  the  horses  in  gradually 
and  wash  their  shoulders  with  warm 
water  and  Castile  soap  when  you  bring 
them  in  from  work.  Then  rinse  with 
cold  water  to  which  a  small  amount  of 
salt  has  been  added. 

If  a  horse’s  shoulders  are  once  sore 
it  is  difficult  to  heal  them  up  without 
giving  the  horse  a  rest.  The  following 
treatment  is  taken  from  “Livestock 
and  Poultry  Diseases”  by  W.  A. 
Billings,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  a  book  which  gives  some  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  on  treatment  of  ordinary 
diseases: 

“A  few  days  rest,  together  with  bath¬ 
ing  of  the  sore  shoulder  or  back,  will 
often  cure  many  cases  when  only  a 
small  patch  of  the  skin  is  affected.  Any 
good  dusting  powder  secured  from  the 
drug  store  will  assist  healing.  If  the 
affected  part  is  large  and  ulcerated, 
rest  for  the  animal  is  imperative.  Clip 
the  hair  about  the  edges  of  the  sore 
and  bathe  it  with  a  warm  water  to  re¬ 
move  dust  and  dirt.  Prepare  a  solution 
made  of  either  sugar  of  lead  or  zinc 
sulfate,  at  the  rate  of  20  grains  of 
either  to  an  ounce  of  water.  This  can 
be  prepared  by  any  druggist  and  should 
be  applied  daily.  Iodoform  powder  as  a 
dressing  is  also  effective  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  raw  sores.  A  sitfast  must 
be  removed  surgically  by  a  veterinar¬ 
ian.  Rest  with  cleanliness  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  ordinary  antiseptics  will 
usually  cure  collar  or  saddle  sore.” 

*  *  * 

For  Green  Feed  or  Grain 

How  much  seed  and  what  variety  should 
be  used  in  sowing  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas 
and  barley? 

For  New  York  State,  Alpha  barley 
and  Canada  field  peas  are  recommend¬ 
ed.  Canada  field  peas  are  not  available 
under  variety  names  but  if  you  get 
small,  round,  smooth,  cream-colored 
peas  you  will  usually  find  them  satis¬ 
factory.  This  will  give  a  crop  that  can 
either  be  cut  green  as  an  emergency 
hay  crop  or  can  be  allowed  to  ripen  to 
get  a  home-grown  grain  mixture.  Alpha 
barley  is  recommended  because  it  will 
ripen  about  the  same  time  as  oats. 

Usually  two  bushels  of  grain  and  a 
half  bushel  of  peas  are  used  per  acre. 

*  *  * 

Fertilizer  for  Onions 

Do  you  recommend  manure  for  onions? 
What  analysis  fertilizer  is  best  for  this 
crop? 

One  point  in  the  cultivation  of  onions 
is  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  For  this 
reason,  the  use  of  stable  manure  is 
questionable  unless  it  is  applied  to  the 
previous  crop  which  should  be  kept 
well  cultivated  and  clean  of  weeds.  It 
is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  with  accuracy 
just  what  fertilizer  you  ought  to  use 
on  your  soil.  If  it  has  not  received  much 
fertilizer  in  the  past,  I  should  give  it 
1500  pounds  to  a  ton  of  a  5-10-5,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  half  that  amount 
of  a  10-20-10.  If  it  has  been  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  phosphorus  in  the  past,  a 
1-1-1  ratio  or  a  1-1  y2-l  ratio  would 
serve  very  nicely. — Paul  Work. 

*  *  * 

Quack  Grass — a  Bad  Actor 

What  can  we  do  this  spring  to  kill 
quack  grass  on  a  field  that  is  being  I 
planted  to  corn? 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  nothing  i 
you  can  do  which  will  completely  erad¬ 
icate  quack  grass  this  year  and  still 
allow  you  to  grow  a  crop.  You  should 
have  plowed  last  fall,  turning  over  a 
shallow  furrow  slice,  then  cultivated  it 


at  intervals  during  the  fall  and  again 
this  spring  until  time  to  put  in  the 
corn.  All  you  can  do  now  if  you  must 
raise  corn  is  to  plow  rather  shallow 
and  cultivate  at  intervals  up  to  the 
time  the  corn  is  put  in.  If  you  want  to 
eradicate  it  badly  enough  to  do  with¬ 
out  your  corn,  plow  it  now,  cultivate 
at  intervals  up  until  July,  and  then 
sow  a  heavy  crop  of  buckwheat.  Plow 
this  again  in  the  fall  and  cultivate  at 
intervals.  Then,  next  spring  you  can 
grow  some  cultivated  crop,  preferably 
one  that  is  put  in  fairly  late  and  by 
cultivating  at  intervals  up  until  it  is 
put  in  you  should  be  able  to  clean  up 
that  particuuar  piece  of  land. 

A  Land  Owner  Discusses 
Taxes 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Now  then,  the  State  Tax  Commission 
comes  along  and  alleges  that  farms  in 
my  town  are  assessed  at  a  little  less 
than  71  per  cent  of  their  real  value. 
That  is,  according  to  their  equalization 
ratio,  farm  No.  1  above  would  really 
be  worth  approximately  $20,300,  and 
would  be  paying  its  share  of  county 
taxes  on  that  basis.  Yet  it  sold  for  only 
$13,000!  It  means  also  that  since  the 
State  gives  aid  to  schools  only  above 
what  a  four  mill  tax  on  the  real  value 
of  the  property  will  raise,  this  owner 
has  got  to  pay  a  school  tax  of  $81.20, 
which  amounts  to  a  tax  rate  of  .0062 
on  the  purchase  price  before  the  State 
begins  to  help. 

Assessors’  Terms  Too  Short 

In  this  county  the  entire  board  of 
town  assessors  is  elected  every  two 
years.  This  means  frequent  changes, 
for  assessors  are  sure  to  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  some  faction  or  other,  I 
think  the  term  of  an  assessor  should 
be  six  years  with  terms  arranged  so  as 
to  elect  one  member  every  two  years. 
This  would  make  for  stability,  and  give 
incumbents  a  chance  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  job  before  being  dis¬ 
placed.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the 
matter  of  equalization  ratio  should  be 
handled  by  a  board  elected  by  the  as¬ 
sessors  of  the  county  from  among 
themselves,  with  only  general  super¬ 
vision  from  Albany.  Such  a  board 
would  be  near  enough  to  the  problem 
to  be  able  to  judge  true  values  with 
some  degree  of  fairness  and  accuracy. 
Of  course  it  might  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  review  by  tax  experts  in  Al¬ 
bany  so  as  to  guard  against  log-rolling. 
Anyhow,  it  would  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  present  system.  As  it  is, 
local  assessors  are  little  more  than  rub¬ 
ber  stamps. — C.  M.  C. 


Will  You  Go  With  Us 
to  Alaska? 

Last  year,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  took  a  party  of  A.  A.  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
This  was  so  successful  and  those 
who  went  had  such  an  enjoyable 
time  that  we  are  planning  an¬ 
other  trip  this  summer,  this  time 
to  Alaska. 

We  will  gladly  send  complete 
details,  including  cost  of  the  trip, 
to  any  subscriber  who  will  mail 
us  this  coupon.  This,  of  course, 
puts  you  under  absolutely  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Just  send  in  your  name 
and  address,  or,  if  veu  prefer, 
send  us  a  postcard  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist — Alaska  trip. 


American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist — Alaska  trip,  including 
cost  of  trip. 

Name  . 

P.  O . Co . 

State . 


American  Agriculturist,  May  7,  1932 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Our  Agents  Carry  Credentials 


"What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing1— 'American  Benefit  Casualty  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  10th  floor,  Myers  Bldg.,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  An  agent  is  around  selling 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  and 
representing  it  as  endorsed  by  American 
1  Agriculturist.  Kindly  let  me  know  as  sev¬ 
eral  around  here  including  myself  signed 
up  for  a  policy.  The  policy  is  §12  a  year, 
with  $25  weekly  sickness  benefits.” 

WE  have  no  report  in  the  office  on 
this  concern.  The  company  may  or 
may  not  be  reliable.  We  wish  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  this 
man  was  not  our  agent  and  that  we 
have  not  recommended  or  endorsed  this 
concern.  We  want  to  further  state  that 
our  readers  should  be  exceedingly  cau¬ 
tious  about  believing  the  claims  of  any 
agent  who  says  that  a  product  is 
recommended  by  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  The  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  assume 
that  he  is  not  telling  the  truth  unless 
he  can  provg  his  statements  and  until 
you  check  up  with  us  direct.  Our  agents 
carry  credentials. 


A.  A.  Advertiser  Plays  Fair 

“I  am  returning  your  generous  check 
and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  it.  A 
check  from  your  advertiser  arrived  the 
same  day.  American  Agriculturist  is  on 
the  square  and  its  advertisers  are  also, 
as  I  have  found  on  two  occasions.” 

This  was  a  claim  against  an  adver¬ 
tiser  and  when  we  thought  that  our  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  slower  in  making  a  settle¬ 
ment  than  the  facts  warranted,  we 
sent  our  check  to  the  subscriber.  He  in 
turn  played  fair  with  us  and  returned 
it  when  he  received  a  settlement  direct 
from  the  advertiser. 


Why  Waste  Money? 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  Illinois 
Herb  Company  of  Chicago? 

The  American  Medical  Association 
tells  us  that  the  Illinois  Herb  Company 
is  not  even  listed  in  the  telephone  di¬ 
rectory.  As  you  know,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  does  not  accept  any  patent 
medicine  advertisements  and  believes 
that  anyone  who  buys  and  uses  such 
nostrums  is  taking  a  chance  with  his 
health.  The  only  wise  thing  to  do  is  to 
consult  a  reputable  physician  who  first 
diagnoses  your  trouble  and  then  treats 
it. 


glad  that  our  efforts  secured  it  for  him 
promptly.  It  is  our  aim  to  serve  every 
subscriber  who  calls  on  us  for  help  to 
the  very  best  of  our  ability. 

*  *  * 

‘‘The  .  .  .  Motor  Company  has  just  paid 
me  $60.00.  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for 
I  would  never  have  received  this  money 
without  the  attention  which  you  gave 
to  it.” 

Sometime  ago  the  subscriber  wrote 
that  he  had  bought  an  automobile  and 
later  found  that  he  had  been  over¬ 
charged  for  it.  Apparently  the  concern 
from  which  he  bought  it  merely  ignored 
the  claim  of  our  subscriber  perhaps 
feeling  that  his  claim  was  unjust  or 
that  they  had  the  money  and  that  he 
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Appreciates  Protection 

T! 
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HE  North  American  Accident 
~  —  Insurance  Company’s  draft  for  ^ 

(t,  $20.00  to  pay  for  the  time  I  was  j) 

J  disabled  as  a  result  of  my  recent 
accident  was  just  received,  and  A 
(  I  do  acknowledge  it  most  grate-  ]) 
3  fully.  .  (? 

cj  My  unfortunate  accident  has  A 
(l,  shown  me  conclusively  that  the  ]/ 

J  insurance  protection  offered  all 
subscribers  of  the  American  Ag-  A 
(V,  riculturist  is  a  most  kind  and  j/ 
)\  beneficial  aid  in  time  of  dis-  (P 
»  ability  caused  by  unforseen  ac-  A 
(b  cidents.  I  offer  my  greatest  J' 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  your  (? 
&  company  for  this  favor — espec-  o, 
(b  ially  since  it  comes  in  addition  J' 
to  a  subscription  to  an  interesting 
farm  paper. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Abraham  Chanes, 
Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chanes  was  in  a  truck 
when  it  was  struck  by  a  train 
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os  uu  ns  n  it  M/uo  &  l  r  n  c  n.  a  y  u  trail  i. 

(l,  He  suffered  from  contused  and  }/ 


^  sprained  muscle  of  ribs 


t 


could  do  the  worrying.  We  wrote  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  car,  who  in 
turn  asked  the  dealer  to  take  up  the 
matter  with  our  subscriber.  We  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  dealer  asking 
our  subscriber  to  call.  We  forwarded 
this  information  to  him  and  as  a  result 
the  claim  was  paid  in  full. 


Not  Authorized  to  Solicit 


By  Agent 

Is  the  National  Aid  Society  of  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  a  reliable  insurance  com¬ 
pany?  This  is  a  life  insurance  company 
which  recently  sent  me  some  literature 
through  the  mail. 

The  New  York  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  tells  us  that  the  National  Aid 
Society  is  not  authorized  to  transact 
the  business  of  insurance  in  New  York 
State.  Any  company  not  authorized  to 
transact  insurance  business  cannot  so¬ 
licit  for  insurance  through  agents.  They 
are,  however,  legally  able  to  solicit  resi¬ 
dents  in  New  York  State  through  the 
mail. 

There  are  a  number  of  insurance 
companies  whose  reliability  is  unques¬ 
tioned  and  it  has  always  been  our  po¬ 
sition  that  it  is  wise  to  deal  only  with 
companies  authorized  to  do  business  in 
New  York  State.  Why  take  any  chances 
when  the  insurance  law  has  been  put 
on  the  statute  books  for  your  pro¬ 
tection  ? 


“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  effort  you 
have  put  forth  in  bringing  about  a  set¬ 
tlement  with  the  dairy  company.  On  April 
11  they  settled  with  me  for  $142.49.” 

This  account  was  an  amount  due  our 
subscriber  for  milk  delivered.  It  ap¬ 
peared  they  had  been  unable  to  pay 
because  they  in  turn  did  not  receive 
pay  for  milk  sold  by  them.  We  had 
considerable  correspondence  on  this 
claim  both  with  the  company  owing 
the  money  and  with  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Bureau  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  who  have 
charge  of  bonding  milk  companies  to 
insure  payments  for  milk  purchased 
from  producers.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  our  subscriber  received  his  money. 
Milk  brings  little  enough  these  days 
even  when  we  get  paid  for  it. 


About  Claims  Against  Eastern 
Milk  and  Cream  Co. 


We  Appreciate  Your  Thanks 

“In  regard  to  the  Federal  money  I 
wrote  you  a  while  ago  about  asking  if 
you  could  give  me  any  information  about 
«,  I  want  to  say  I  received  it  a  short 
time  ago.  I  surely  want  to  thank  you 
many  times  for  the  helping  hand  in  the 
matter.  Thank  you  for  all  past  favors.” 

This  subscriber  wrote  us  about  Fed¬ 
eral  indemnity  money  for  animals  that 
had  reacted  to  bovine  tuberculosis. 
Doubtless  the  subscriber  would  have 
received  the  money  had  we  not  taken 
the  matter  up  with  them,  but  we  are 


Several  subscribers  have  recently 
asked  when  they  are  likely  to  get 
money  for  milk  delivered  to  the  East¬ 
ern  Milk  &  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  a 
firm  that  went  out  of  business. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  reports  that  this  company 
owed  approximately  $43,000  for  milk 
and  that  the  bond  taken  out  with  the 
State  Department  was  $25,000,  so  that 
eventually  milk  producers  should  get 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
milk  delivered. 

This  bond  was  taken  out  by  a  surety 
company  which  has  refused  to  pay  and 
suit  has  been  brought  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  to  compel  them  to 
pay  this  bond.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  the  matter  settled  up  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
too.  Since  Elizabeth  was  going  to  stay 
here,  at  least  temporarily,  why 
shouldn’t  he  let  Baker  go?  The  farther 
away  he  was,  the  better! 

The  more  he  studied  the  situation, 
the  more  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true 
that  Baker  was  deliberately  cutting  his 
head  off,  buying  out,  getting  out  of  the 
country,  leaving  Elizabeth  here  alone, 
killing  any  possibility  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  that  he  secretly  dreaded. 

Presently  he  turned  around  again. 

“I’ll  consent  on  one  condition  to  your 
buying  out.  Otherwise  you’ll  have  to 
wait  for  official  and  regular  approval.” 

“What’s  the  condition?” 

“There  seems,”  Haskell  said  steadily, 
with  the  ability  to  look  Alan  squarely 
in  the  eyes,  “to  be  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  us  about  the  responsibility 
of  this  Alooska  patrol.  If  you’ll  sign  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  you  had 
complete  charge  of  the  detail  and  split 
your  party  on  your  own  initiative — if 
you’ll  do  that,  you  can  buy  out.  Other¬ 
wise  you  can’t.” 

Alan  wavered.  Signing  a  brazen  lie, 
taking  all  the  stinging  disgrace  upon 
himself,  strengthening  Haskell’s  guilty 
hand  .  .  .  But  then  his  thoughts  leaped 
to  Jimmy  and  Larry  and  Dave  MacMil¬ 
lan,  and  to  Joyce  as  she  came  to  him 
out  of  the  night  mist,  pinning  her  last 
hope  to  him.  What  did  it  matter,  his 
signing  a  lie?  Would  it  change  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  God’s  truth?  What  did  a 
rag  of  paper  matter  as  he  weighed 
against  his  plan,  his  ache  to  be  off  on 
his  free-flung  hunt  for  those  murderers, 
avenging  his  partners,  shielding  Joyce? 

He  said:  “I’ll  sign.  Load  it  as  heavy 
as  you  like.  But  don’t  knock  Hardsock 
or  Pedneault  or  Younge.” 

Haskell  wrote  out  the  declaration  of 


responsibility.  Alan  read  it.  As  he 
wrote  his  name,  he  sneered: 

“If  I  were  you,  I’d  frame  that,  in¬ 
spector,  and  hang  it  on  the  wall.  It’s  a 
certificate  of  your  dishonor.” 

Not  answering,  Haskell  went  on  look¬ 
ing  up  the  remaining  enlistment  period 
and  figuring  the  amount.  Whipple 
brought  over  the  forms  and  filled  in 
the  data.  Both  Alan  and  Haskell,  with 
the  constable  as  witness,  signed  the 
numerous  official  sheets  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Folding  his  copy  of  it,  Alan  walked 
out  of  the  door,  out  of  service,  out  of 
the  Mounted  Police. 


(To  be  continued  next  week ) 


For  a  very  good  reason,  too.  Fels-N aptha, 
you  see,  is  energetic,  but  not  "strong.” 
Every  bar  contains  soothing  glycerine, 
too.  Try  it!  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  i_5_7i  Phila.,  Pa. 
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herever  you  live 

you  can  bank  by  mail 
as  easily  as  in  person 


\ 


Make  every  dollar  you  save  earn  generous 
compound  interest.  You  can  do  it  with  abso¬ 
lute  safety  through  our  banking  by  mail  facili¬ 
ties.  Free  illustrated  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail 
for  Profit”  explains  various  types  of  savings 
accounts.  Tells  how  to  open  an 
account  and  all  about  saving  by  mail. 
Booklet  is  free  for  the  asking.  No 
obligation.  Merely  fill  in  the  coupon. 
You  should  write  for  your  copy  of 
this  booklet  at  once. 


|  Mail  this  coupon . . .  today! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  free 
copy  of  interesting,  illustrated  booklet 
"Banking  by  Mail  for  Profit”. 


Name _ _ _ 

Address - t - 

City _ _ _ State. 


* 
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Seneca  Go.  (N.  Y.)  Granger 
Relates  Some  Early  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Order 

STATE  Grange  Master  Fred  Freestone 
recently  attended  Interlaken  Grange, 
No.  160  of  Seneca  County,  where,  during 
the  evening,  he  presented  Gulden  Sheath 
Certificates  to  five  who  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange  for  fifty  years  or  more. 
Fifty-two  members  who  had  belonged  to 
it  for  twenty-five  years  received  Silver 
Star  Certificates.  John  H.  Flagg  and  Mrs. 
Flagg  have  been  members  of  the  Grange 
for  fifty-nine  years.  They  are  now  eighty- 
four  and  eighty-five  years  of  age  and 
being  unable  to  attend,  Brother  Flagg 
sent  the  following  note  which  was  read 
at  the  meetingj 

“I  first  became  interested  in  Grange 
work  59  years  ago  this  month.  Mr.  Jack 
Bartlett  of  Kendaia,  N.  Y.  was  County 
Deputy.  In  the  year  of  1872  he  organized 
a  Grange  in  Kendaia,  which,  if  I  remem- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Flagg  of 
Seneca  County.  Mr.  Flagg  has  been  a 
Grange  member  for  59  years. 


ber  correctly  was  the  first  Grange  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  County.  Then  he  came  to 
Ovid  Center  to  see  if  he  could  get  the 
farmers  interested  there. 

The  next  spring  Mr.  Bartlett  appointed 
a  meeting  at  Mr.  David  Scott’s  home 
where  Daniel  Powell  now  lives.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bartlett,  he  and 
my  father  were  very  good  friends,  so  I 
attended  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bartlett  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  gave  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  talk  on  the  subject.  Then  he 
gave  them  a  chance  to  sign  up,  which 
enough  did  to  organize.  The  meeting  was 
dismissed  and  the  signers  stayed  and 
organized. 

The  Scott  home  was  a  hotel  years  be¬ 
fore  with  a  large  ballroom  upstairs, 
which  they  rented  to  hold  their  meeting 
in.  The  more  I  thought  of  it,  I  became 
in  favor  of  it,  thinking  it  was  just  what 
the  farmers  needed,  so  with  my  wife  and 
four  others  (who  have  passed  on)  were 
the  first  candidates  to  be  initiated  in  this 
Grange.  We  held  our  meetings  there  for 
two  years.  Then  Mrs.  Scott  became  tired 
of  the  meetings  being  held  there  so  a 
place  in  Ovid  was  rented  for  one  year 
but  this  place  was  not  satisfactory  so 
then  we  concluded  to  hold  the  meetings 
at  private  homes,  all  the  time  trying  to 
find  some  good  place  of  our  own.  We 
finally  decided  to  build  a  Hall  at  Ovid 
Center  (which  was  also  called  Scotts 
Corners),  the  cost  not  to  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  A  large  majority 
was  in  favor  of  building  one  at  this  price, 
others  wanted  a  larger  hall.  Finally  some 
one  brought  a  plan  something  like  the  hall 
there  now.  Most  of  them  were  very  much 
pleased  with  it  but  thought  the  cost  would  _ 
be  too  great.  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Adelbert  Drake,  having  worked  at 
the  carpenters’  trade  with  him,  also  one 
of  the  Grange  trustees.  They  appointed 
me  to  see  him.  He  estimated  the  cost 
would  be  $1600  to  $1800  above  the  cellar. 
After  the  report  there  was  not  much  said 
for  some  time  as  they  thought  it  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  even  those  who  had  favored  a 
larger  hall  became  almost  discouraged. 
So  the  subject  was  dropped  again  but 
later  they  decided  to  build  the  Hall  that 
is  now  known  as  Ovid  Grange  No.  155 
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Make  the  Most  of  Good  Weather  with 

McCORMICK-DEERING 


Hay  Tools 


WITH  a  McCormick-Deering  Mower  in  your 
fields  there  are  no  delays.  It  is  the  up-to- 
date,  reliable,  light-running  mower  you 
can  always  count  on  to  cut  the  crop  quickly  and 
efficiently.  The  automatic  pitman  feature  is  in 
itself  a  great  saver  of  time  and  repairs  expense. 
Every  wearing  part  is  made  of  the  most  durable 
materials.  Hardened  steel  wearing  plates  set  into 
the  cutter-bar  prevent  wear  of  the  knife.  All 
bearings  are  wear-resisting  and  easy  to  replace 
when  worn.  The  knife  is  equipped  with  the 
highest-quality  heat-treated  and  tempered  sec¬ 
tions,  giving  a  clean,  shear  cut. 

To  cure  the  hay  quickly,  use  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Side  Rake— -the  2-in-l  machine  that 
serves  as  both  side-delivery  rake  and  tedder.  As 
a  rake,  it  forms  a  quick-curing  windrow — turn¬ 
ing  the  leaves  inward  to  prevent  shattering  and 
the  stems  outward  to  dry 
quicker  in  the  sun  and  air.  A 


McCormick-Deering  mowers  for  horses 
are  made  in  three  general  types:  two- 
horse  regular-  and  vertical-lift,  which 
are  the  standard  types  of  mowers ;  two- 
horse  regular-  and  vertical-lift  heavy- 
duty  mowers  with  wider  tread,  heavier 
wheels,  and  wider  tires  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  mowers,;  and  one-horse  vertical-lift 
mowers  for  smaller  operations. 


shift  of  a  lever  converts  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  into  an  efficient  tedder. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Cylinder-Rake  Hay 
Loader  is  a  one-man  machine  built  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel  and  designed  to  pick  up  from  either 
swath  or  "windrow.  It  does  away  with  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  jobs  on  the  farm— pitching  hay 
by  hand  from  the  windrow  or  haycock  to  the 
rack.  It  speeds  up  haying  and  often  pays  for  it¬ 
self  on  a  single  occasion  when  delay  might  mean 
real  loss.  It  is  a  quality-built  loader  with  steel 
rake  teeth  and  steel  bottom.  Thirteen  roller  bear¬ 
ings  assure  light  draft.  It  is  adjustable  close  to 
the  ground  so  that  short  hay  can  be  picked  up 
clean,  and  the  top  section  can  be  set  to  deliver 
the  hay  three  feet  closer  to  the  rack  when  start¬ 
ing  the  load.  •  •  • 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  these  essential 
tools  on  your  next  trip  to  town.  Ask  also  about  the  full 
line  of  McCormick-Deering  self-dump  rakes,  sweep  rakes, 
stackers,  and  balers.  Write  for  folders. 


International  Harvester  Company 


,  .  ...  , .  .  of  America 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( Il}Corporated) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


At  THE  LEFT:  The  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Cylinder-Rake  Hay  Loader. 

AT  THE  RIGHT:  The  McCormick-Deering  Side  Rake .  Both 
these  efficient  hay  tools  are  described  in  the  text  above. 


(This  is  one  of  the  oldest  halls  in  the 
nation). 

The  next  spring  after  the  farmers  had 
their  corn  planted  and  work  in  shape  a 
bee  was  made  with  most  every  member 
present.  They  drew  all  the  sand  and  a 
big  part  of  the  wall  stone  and  made  a 
big  start  on  the  cellar.  When  night  came, 
the  members  were  all  very  much  pleased 
over  their  day’s  work.  The  hall  was  to 
be  finished  by  November  first  but  was 
not  completed  until  December  first.  Still 
we  had  no  furniture  no  stove,  no  seats,  so 
it  was  decided  for  each  member  to  buy  a 
chair.  A  number  was  on  each  chair  with 
a  corresponding  number  and  name  in  the 
Secretary’s  book.  They  were  good  sub¬ 
stantial  wooden  bottom  chairs.  On  special 
occasions,  as  we  had  no  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  we  would  borrow  the  organ  from 
the  Baptist  Church  across  the  road  and 
have  often  helped  three  others  carry  the 
organ  over  to  the  hall.  Later  we  got  an 
organ  of  our  own. 

After  the  dedication  which  was  in  De¬ 
cember,  our  troubles  were  not  over  for 
we  had  a  big  debt  on  our  hands  as  the 
hall  had  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars 
and  times  were  getting  worse.  The  year 
of  1868  wheat  hold  for  $2.50  a  bushel,  bar¬ 
ley  for  $2.00  a  bushel.  Each  year  after 
that  prices  grew  less.  The  year  after  the 
hall  was  completed  we  sold  barley  for 
fifty  cents  a  bushel. 

As  we  had  a  nice  dance  floor,  we  gave 


several  parties  and  they  became  popular 
through  the  nice  suppers  we  served. 
These  netted  us  quite  a  sum.  We  raised 
all  the  money  we  could,  then  put  a  big 
mortgage  on  the  property.  We  struggled 
a  great  many  years  trying  to  reduce  the 
debt.  It  was  slow  work  and  nearly  thirty 
years  before  it  was  all  paid.  A  day  was 
appointed  to  have  a  feast  and  burn  the 
mortgage,  very  few  members  were  there 
that  were  at  the  first  bee.  They  had 
passed  away  for  the  members  who  first 
joined  the  Grange  were  middle  age  and 
past,  no  young  people.” 


FREE 

CATALOG 


Just  off  the  Press 


lllust  rated, 
footwear,  cloth¬ 
ing,  camping  and  fish¬ 
ing  s  p  e  c  i  a  lties  for 
camper  and  fisherman. 


L.  L.  BEAN 

56  Main  St. 
Freeport  Maine 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  we 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 


Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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How  Members 

Control  the  League 

(The  Third  in  a  Series  of  Messages  to  Milk  Producers ) 


DAIRYMEN’S  league  COOPERATIVE  ASS’N,  INC 


IN  eight  of  the  twenty-four  districts  in  League  terri¬ 
tory,  dairymen  are  meeting  during  this  month  to  nom¬ 
inate  a  director  of  this  Association.  League  mem¬ 
bers  at  these  local  meetings  will  also  select  a  delegate 
to  the  annual  meeting,  a  delegate  to  attend  the  sub-dis¬ 
trict  meetings  throughout  the  year,  and  to  nominate  a 
sub-district  president  for  the  coming  year.  One-third  of 
the  board  of  twenty-four  is  elected  each  year  for  a  three’ 
year  term.  Directors  are  nominated  during  May  by  the 
membership,  and  final  elections  are  made  by  direct  vote 
of  membership  on  May  28th  in  all  locals. 

The  questions  are  sometimes  raised,  “Is  the  League 
democratic?  Do  members  actually  have  any  voice  in 
control?”  THESE  ARE  FAIR  QUESTIONS  AND 
WE  ARE  GLAD  TO  ANSWER  THEM,  especially 
at  this  time  just  before  new  directors  and  officers  are 
to  be  elected.  Answering  these  questions  is  in  line  with 
our  desire  to  present  here  to  all  dairymen  each  week 
the  League’s  position  on  the  perplexing  dairy  market 
problems  and  to  give  you  the  facts  about  the  situation 
as  we  see  them. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  problems  about 
membership  control  are  seldom  raised  by  our  own 
members  who  attend  local  League  meetings  regularly. 
They  come,  instead,  from  non-members  who  naturally 
have  gathered  some  misunderstanding  of  League  work 
and  policies  because  of  propaganda  from  sources  that  do 
not  wish  this  organization  to  succeed. 

A  reference  to  the  chart  on  this  page  gives  you  at  a 
glance  the  League  organization  set-up.  Immediately 
after  the  new  board  of  directors  is  organized  each  year, 
it  elects  an  executive  committee  and  the  officers,  and 
the  chart  makes  clear  the  relationships  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  different  officers  and  departments  to  one 
another  and  to  the  members. 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  directors  by  members, 
MUCH  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STRENGTH  OF 
THE  LEAGUE  RESTS  IN  ITS  LOCAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS,  of  which  there  are  823,  located  in  nearly  every 
milk  producing  community  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed.  Each  of  these  locals  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  corporation  having  officers  and 
directors  who  are  elected  annually. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  selling 
of  the  milk  of  League  members  and 
the  pooling  of  the  returns  cannot 


be  handled  by  823  different  local  associations,  any  more 
than  the  old  New  England  town  meeting  could  run  the 
business  of  the  American  government  under  modern 
conditions.  Power  to  carry  on  every  day  in  the  year  a 
big  business  must,  of  course,  be  delegated.  The  town 
meeting  of  Colonial  days,  where  all  the  business  of  the 
town  was  transacted  by  the  voters  meeting  together,  was 
without  doubt  tue  best  example  of  pure  democracy  and 
of  local  control  in  all  history.  But  can  you  imagine  all 
of  the  business  of  a  nation  of  125,000,000  people  being 
transacted  in  one  yearly  meeting  attended  by  all  the 
voters?  IT  SOON  BECAME  NECESSARY  IN 
THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICA  TO  DELEGATE 
POWER  TO  ELECTED  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Hence,  our  boards  of  supervisors,  state  legislatures, 
congress,  governors,  presidents,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
elected  and  appointed  representatives  to  whom  we,  the 
people,  have  delegated  power  to  act  for  us. 

Yet  with  all  of  this  delegated  power  to  our  state  and 
Federal  government,  this  is  still  the  most  democratic 
country  in  the  world. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  is 
organized  on  very  similar  principles,  EXCEPT  THAT 
MEMBERS  HAVE  FAR  MORE  POWER  AND  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THIS 
ASSOCIATION  THAN  DO  THE  CITIZENS  IN 
EITHER  THE  STATE  OR  FEDERAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT.  League  officials  are  elected  for  shorter  terms 
than  most  public  officials.  Directors  are  elected  every 
three  years.  All  League  officers  are  elected  every 
year.  Except  in  a  political  campaign,  how  often  do  poli¬ 
ticians  hold  meetings  and  ask  your  wishes  and  opinions? 
Compare  this  with  the  League  custom  of  regular  month¬ 
ly  district  meetings  held  in  almost  every  county,  in 
addition  to  hundreds  of  local  meetings,  in  all  of  which 
members  discuss  the  business  of  the  association  and 
state  their  wishes  to  their  director.  In  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  town  meeting,  citizens  met  once  a  year;  in  the 
League,  members  meet  every  month  or  oftener. 

Control  of  any  organization  must  be  through  its 
board  of  directors.  Control  of  the 
League  directors  by  members  comes 
in  the  selection  of  the  directors,  and 
also  especially  by  public  opinion, 
which  is,  the  members’  wishes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  frequent  meetings. 


-CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  14.  1932 

Old  Bean  Crop  Hangs  On 

Figures  Indicate  a  Big  Carry-Over  from  1931 


Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  the  prospects 
for  red  kidney  beans  will  be  this  season?  I  still 
have  some  of  last  year’s  crop  on  hand  and  am  won- 
dering  whether  to  dispose  of  or  hold  them. 

ROFESSOR  M.  P.  Rasmussen  of  Cornell  who, 
for  several  years  has  made  a  close  study  of  mar¬ 
kets,  replies  as  follows: 

I  do  not  know  anyone  who  can  intelligently  fore¬ 
cast  the  prices  of  any  kind  of  beans  under  present 
circumstances.  The  following,  which  is  quoted  from 
the  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1932,  may  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  bean  situation  with  regard  to  the 

1931  crop: 

“The  1931  crop  is  moving  relatively  slowly  at  very 
low  prices  and  unless  utilization  is  increased  ma¬ 
terially  another  heavy  carry-over  at  the  end  of 
the  present  season  seems  highly  probable. 

“The  total  acreage  harvested  in  1931  was  11  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  1930,  about  the  same  as  that 
of  1929,  and  15  per  cent  greater  than  the 
estimated  average  for  1921-1928.  The  av¬ 
erage  yield  for  the  U.  S.  was  690  pounds 
(11.5  bushels)  which  was  30  pounds 
greater  than. in  1930  and  the  highest 
since  1925,  but  only  3  or  4  per  cent  high¬ 
er  than  the  10-year  average  yield  of  666 
pounds.  The  total  production  was  12,705,- 
000  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  compared 
with  13,757,000  bags  in  1930,  12,240,000 
bags  in  1929,  and  10,325,000  bags  aver¬ 
age  for  1924-1928.  An  average  yield  in 

1932  on  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1931 
would  produce  12,432,000  bags,  which 
without  the  impending  carry-over  this 
year  is  about  equal  to  the  average  an¬ 
nual  disappearance  the  last  three  years. 

There  was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in 
the  production  of  Pea  beans  and  75  per 
cent  in  Red  Kidneys,  and  a  reduction  of 
about  50  per  cent  in  Pintos  and  Blackeyes. 

“Average  prices  of  all  types  of  beans 
declined  with  the  movement  of  the  1931 
crop  and,  on  Dec.  1,  averaged  $2.46  per 
100  lbs.  to  growers.  This  price  compares 
with  $3.90  on  the  same  date  in  1930, 

$6.27  in  1929,  and  an  average  of  $5.67 
for  the  years  1924-1928.  It  is  about  a 


third  less  than  the  average  price  of  $3.80  for  the 
pre-war  years  1910-1914.  Prices  of  individual  classes 
may  vary  from  the  average  of  all  classes,  but  with 
few  minor  exceptions  they  have  all  declined  drastic¬ 
ally  since  December,  1929.” 

The  1932  acreage  in  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  be  12  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  The  1932  acre¬ 
age  in  New  York  State  is  expected  to  be  8  per  cent 
less  than  in  1931,  and  in  Michigan  11  per  cent  less. 

— M.  P.  Rasmussen. 
*  *  * 

Asparagus  Yields 

What  is  a  good  yield  of  asparagus  per  acre? 

Six  thousand  pounds  per  acre  is  considered  a  very 
good  yield  for  asparagus  when  the  bed  is  well  es¬ 
tablished.  A  bed  three  years  old  would  not  yield  so 
well.  In  fact,  the  third  year  is  the  first  year  that 
you  would  be  justified  in  cutting  throughout  a  six  to 


qight-week  season.  Four  thousand  pounds  per  acre  is 
considered  a  good  yield  and  the  average  as  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  representing 
the  crop  grown  for  shipment  is  only  a  little  under 
2,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  average  for  canning  is 
about  3,000  pounds.  Of  course,  we  figure  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  better  than  average  with  any  crop 
to  be  really  successful. — Paul  Work. 

*  *  * 

Spray  for  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Over  how  large  a  territory  in  New  York  has  the 
Mexican  Bean  Beetle  spread  ?  How  can  damage  done 
by  this  insect  be  recognized?  What  control  meas¬ 
ures  are  best? 

In  New  York  the  area  infected  with  the  Mexican 
Bean  Beetle  is  practically  all  the  State  south  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Buffalo  to  Geneva,  then  to  Ithaca, 
and  then  east  from  Ithaca  to  Saugerties  and  Red 
Hook.  In  New  England,  if  this  line 
were  extended  to  Ashley  Falls,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  then  south  to  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  to  New  Haven,  the  New 
England  area  infected  by  the  beetle 
would  be  pretty  well  defined. 

The  injury  done  by  the  Mexican  Bean 
Beetle  consists  of  irregular  holes  eaten 
in  the  leaf.  The  upper  layer  of  the  leaf 
is  left  giving  it  a  lacy  appearance.  The 
beetles  themselves  are  yellow  and  have 
a  number  of  black  spots  on  their  wings. 
They  lay  clusters  of  yellowish  eggs 
which  hatch  into  oval  yellowish  larvae 
covered  wtih  black  tipped  spines. 

This  insect  is  not  difficult  to  poison, 
but  the  fact  that  bean  foliage  is  quite 
susceptible  to  spray  injury  means  that 
spray  material  must  be  carefully  chosen 
and  applied.  Thorough  applications  of 
calcium  or  magnesium  arsenate  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water  are  recommended.  The  spray  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
pest  appears  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  in  order  to  be  effective.  Repeat 
the  application  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  until  the  pods  form. 


Fertilizer  Mixtures  and  Ratios  for  Vegetables 

IN  the  fertilizer  tests  with  different  vegetable  crops  grown  in  a  number 
of  experiments  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station  various  grades  and  kinds 
of  fertilizer  have  been  used.  From  the  results  obtained  the  following 
schedule  is  suggested  for  medium  to  light  soils  similar  to  that  on  the  ex¬ 
perimental  plats  at  Kingston.  The  analyses  mentioned  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table  are  those  that  are  usually  available  as  standard  ready-mixed 
goods. 

These  amounts  are  suggested  when  a  medium  amount  of  stable 
manure  is  also  used.  When  green  manure  is  substituted  for  the  stable 
manure  some  changes  will  be  necessary.  Usually  the  chemical  fertilizer 
should  be  somewhat  increased. 

It  is  usually  possible  to  purchase  a  fertilizer  with  an  analysis  ap¬ 
proximate  to  the  one  mentioned.  For  celery,  as  an  example,  a  5-8-7  or 
4-8-8  might  well  be  substituted  for  the  4-8-7  mentioned. 


Amount 

Crop  Analysis  per  acre  Sidedressings 

Early  lettuce .  4-12-4*  2000  lbs.  100  lbs.  nitrogen  carrier 

Beets  and  spinach .  4-12-4  1500  lbs.  100  lbs.  nitrogen  carrier 

Early  cabbage .  6-8-6  1500  lbs.  100  lbs.  nitrogen  carrier 

Early  tomatoes  and  peppers  4-12-4  2000  lbs.  200  lbs.  nitrogen  carrier 

Late  celery .  4-8-7  2000  lbs.  200  lbs.  nitrogen  carrier 

Carrots  .  4-12-4  1000  lbs. 

Late  cauliflower . .  .  4-12-4  1500  lbs.  200  lbs.  nitrogen  carrier 


*Early  lettuce  has  been  found  very  responsive  to  phosphorus.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1000  pounds  per  acre  be 
applied  broadcast  before  planting  in  addition  to  the  regular  fertilizer. 


Some  Facts  About  the  Rabbit  Industry 


Figures  Indicate  Profits  Far  Below  Estimates  of  Some  Enthusiastic  Promoters 


IN  making  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  rabbit  raising  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Gloucester  County  Board  of  Agriculture  turns  to 
the  results  of  practical  producers  in  California  as 
a  measuring  stick  for  local  producers,  who  may  be 
considering  entering  this  branch  of  agriculture  in 
New  Jersey,  to  follow.  There  are  no  official  figures 
available  on  the  actual  profits  in  rabbit  raising  in 
New  Jersey,  but  in  California  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  University  of  California  has  started  a  five 
year  investigation  and  has  reported  on  the  first  two 
year’s  results  secured  in  this  test.  Taking  figures 
from  practical  rabbit  producers,  as  a  basis  for  this 
investigation,  they  have  brought  out  certain  facts 
that  may  be  adapted  to  conditions  here  in  South 
Jersey. 

It  is  true  that  California  has  a  large  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  market  for  rabbit  meat.  In  fact  it  is  believed 
that  Los  Angeles  uses  more  rabbits  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States.  This  market 
for  rabbits,  estimated  at  2,000  per  day 
up  to  50,000  per  week,  has  been  built  up 
only  after  years  of  education  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  and  unlimited  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  producer  to  de¬ 
velop  outlets  for  the  meat. 

California  has  found  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  break  down  a  certain  prejudice 
against  rabbit  meat,  but  after  it  is  once 
overcome,  the  average  consumer  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  fondness  for  it. 

It  is  also  brought  out  in  this  survey 
that  rabbit  producers  must  meet  a  very 
stiff  competition  from  chickens  and  other 
kinds  of  poultry  and  that  retail  prices 
of  rabbit  must  be  below  chicken  if  they 
are  to  sell  in  any  large  amounts.  Poul¬ 
try  producers,  by  the  way,  have  found 
that  raising  chickens  to  sell  for  meat  is 
no  easy  road  to  riches. 

In  California,  rabbits  are  bought  and 


By  AMOS  KIRBY 

sold  on  the  open  market  basis,  which  ranges  from 
12  to  21  cents  per  pound  live  weight  on  young  fry¬ 
ers,  weighing  from  21/4  to  41/2  pounds.  There  are 
some  rabbits  sold  on  a  contract  basis  ranging  from 
17  to  18  cents  per  pound.  The  California  College  of 
Agriculture  warns  against  the  buy-back  plan,  claim¬ 
ing  that  it  has  always  brought  on  grief  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  breeding  stock  secured  through  these 
firms.  In  its  official  report  the  California  officials 
go  on  to  state  that  even  growing  rabbits  on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis  is  not  always  a  satisfactory  manner  of 
selling  as  the  contract  is  no  stronger  than  the  firm 
making  it.  Old  rabbits  sell  at  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound  and  sometimes  higher. 

The  question  of  income  on  rabbits  should  be 
studied  by  anyone  anticipating  entering  the  business, 
warn  the  California  officials.  The  report  goes  on  to 
state  that  there  are  very  few  rabbitries  large  enough 


to  return  the  owner  a  good  living.  The  rabbit  raiser 
with  the  largest  number  of  rabbits  in  the  1930  cost 
studies  received  above  cash  outlay  $10.40  per  doe 
for  an  average  of  177  breeding  does  or  a  total  farm 
income  of  $1,846.  This  same  producer  received  an 
average  of  $6.20  per  doe  above  all  costs  and  charges 
or  a  total  of  $1,100.50  net  profit.  The  report  goes  on 
to  state  that  while  this  income  is  excellent  for  the 
number  of  rabbits  involved  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
good  living.  At  this  rate  it  will  require  about  400 
breeding  does  to  furnish  a  $2,000  annual  income. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  200  does  are  about  all 
that  one  man  can  handle.  When  the  number  is  in¬ 
creased  it  means  hiring  additional  labor. 

It  is  also  brought  out  that  the  investment  in  a 
rabbitry  holding  300  to  400  does  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $7,000  for  stock,  hutches,  feed  and 
land.  It  is  found  that  the  average  investment  per 
rabbit  is  around  $17.46.  This  includes  a  value  of 
$6.46  (a  price  far  below  that  charged  by 
some  buy-back  companies)  on  all  classes 
of  rabbits  (breeding  stock) ;  $7.53  for 
buildings  and  hutches;  land,  $2.26;; 
equipment,  86  cents;  feed  on  hand,  24 
cents  and  miscellaneous  items,  and 
medicines,  11  cents. 

Some  Have  Losses  Instead  of  Profits 

The  California  survey  continues  with 
its  cost  and  investment  survey  and  digs 
down  into  the  actual  profits  that  the 
best  producers  are  making  from  this 
type  of  farming.  It  finds  that  on  the  av¬ 
erage  farm  the  income  from  each  doe 
rabbit  is  $14.05,  while  the  expenses 
touched  $16.07,  showing  a  net  loss  of 
$2.02  per  doe.  This  result  was  secured 
on  a  basis  of  selling  the  marketable  rab¬ 
bits  on  a  basis  of  22  cents  per  pound. 
At  the  present  time  the  Chinchilla 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Big  Expectations  Versus  Cold  Facts 

IN  forecasting  what  is  to  happen  in  the  future  it  is  always  helpful  to 
look  back  and  see  what  has  happened  under  similar  circumstances  in 
the  past.  There  is  very  little  precedent  in  the  East  to  guide  those  who 
consider  embarking  in  the  rabbit  business.  There  has  been  some  exper¬ 
ience  in  California  and  we  feel  that  Mr.  Kirby  is  doing  a  distinct  service 
in  digging  out  the  facts  developed  by  an  impartial  survey  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  California  and  presenting  them  to  our  readers. 

It  is  easy  to  get  enthusiastic  about  a  new  venture,  but  cold  facts  sel¬ 
dom  come  up  to  the  glowing  expectations  of  enthusiastic  promoters. 
What  would  you  good  poultrymen  think  of  a  man  absolutely  without  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  poultry  business  who  started  out  on  a  big  scale  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  going  to  make  big  profits?  What  would  you  dairymen 
think  of  a  man  who  knew  nothing  about  cows,  but  who  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  results  he  intended  to  get  from  a  considerable  herd  of  animals 
he  had  just  purchased?  For  that  matter,  what  would  any  of  our  farm 
readers  think  of  the  chances  for  profit  should  a  city  man  who  knows 
nothing  about  farming  start  in  the  business,  especially  with  prices  the 
way  they  are  now?  Is  it  reasonable  that  the  chances  for  success  are  any 
better  for  the  man  who,  without  experience,  starts  in  to  make  his  for¬ 
tune  with  rabbits? 
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“An  Epoch  of  Din” 

“If  Society  is  to  maintain  the  keepership  of  the 
earth  and  is  to  develop  a  civilization  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  evolution  and  responsibility,  we  must  protect 
rural  sociality  against  over-standardization,  corpor- 
ationism,  metropolitanism,  and  against  commercial 
rather  than  basic  or  social  values,  against  external 
expenditures  and  supervisions,  and  Society  needs  to 
conserve  the  example  of  a  full,  honest  day’s  work, 
and  also  the  regulating  constructive  power  of  silence 
in  an  epoch  of  din.” — Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey. 

THE  above  quotation  sums  up  rather  complete¬ 
ly  the  highest  aims,  goals,  and  ideals  for  coun¬ 
try  life  and  for  civilization  itself. 

Whole  books  could  be  written  on  the  evils  of 
each  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above.  It  is  easy 
to  prove  how  too  much  standardization,  too  pow¬ 
erful  corporations,  too  many  people  living  in 
cities,  have  brought  about  many  of  the  evils  from 
which  we  are  now  suffering,  but  to  us  the  most 
appealing  part  of  the  quotation  is  in  the  last 
words.  As  we  write  this  the  roar  of  the  great  city 
is  around  us :  crazy  drivers  with  their  constant 
honking  of  automobile  horns,  the  clacking,  bang¬ 
ing  street  cars,  the  roaring  elevated,  the  confused 
shouting,  and  the  indescribable  mutterings  of 
mobs  of  people.  In  contrast,  we  get  away  for  a 
few  days  to  the  woods  and  fields,  to  the  quiet 
murmur  of  running  water, 'to  the  wind  soughing 
in  the  trees,  to  the  quiet  hills  that  ever  were  and 
ever  will  be,  and  then  we  know  what  Dr.  Bailey 
meant  when  he  said,  “The  regulating,  construc¬ 
tive  power  of  silence  in  an  epoch  of  din.” 


Why  Are  Some  Milk  Dealers  Fighting 
the  Provisional  Plan? 


THE  Sheffield  Farms  Company  has  posted  a 
notice  at  its  plants  that  any  Sheffield  producer 
who  has  signed  or  does  sign  a  Dairymen’s 
League  provisional  contract  must  discontinue  de¬ 
livery  of  milk,  and,  further,  that  any  Sheffield 
producer  signing  the  contract  and,  who,  without 
disclosing  the  same,  continues  to  deliver  his  milk 
at  a  Sheffield  creamery  after  May  1st,  will  receive 
only  the  Class  4  price  for  the  milk  so  delivered. 
Several  other  milk  dealers  have  followed  this 
lead. 

What  a  short-sighted  policy ! 

Milk  dealers  do  not  lack  for  brains,  yet  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  have  shown 
less  common  sense  when  dealing  with  farmers  or 
in  understanding  farm  psychology  than  they  did 
in  this  instance.  If  we  know  farmers  at  all,  even 
the  most  loyal  of  the  dealers’  patrons  will  bitterly 
resent  this  attempt  at  controlling  dairymen’s 
speech  and  acts  by  threats.  Such  tactics  offset  any 
feeling  that  some  patrons  may  have  had  that 
these  milk  buyers  really  have  the  welfare  of  their 


milk  producers  at  heart.  At  the  first  indication  of 
these  producers  to  do  some  of  their  own  thinking, 
these  dealers  show  their  teeth. 

Why  have  these  companies,  not  buying  from 
the  League,  adopted  such  a  drastic  and  unwise 
policy?  Why  are  they  fighting  so  bitterly  the 
Emergency  Milk  Committee’s  plans  and  the  pro¬ 
visional  contract?  To  us  it  is  clear  evidence  that 
for  the  first  time  in  years  these  dealers  are  badly 
scared  and  see,  in  the  plan  of  the  Emergency 
Milk  Committee,  real  possibilities  of  farmer  con¬ 
trol  of  the  milk  situation.  It  is  another  example  of 
the  belief  of  at  least  some  of  the  milk  buyers! 
that  their  real  hope  of  success  consists  in  keeping 
farmers  separated. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said  in  fairness  that  most 
of  us  in  the  dealers’  places  would  follow  the  same 
policy  in  trying  to  keep  farmers  divided  by  dis¬ 
sension,  although  maybe  we  might  use  a  better 
knowledge  of  farmers’  reasoning,  feelings,  and 
psychology  in  following  this  policy  than  some  of 
the  milk  companies  are  now  showing. 


Here  Is  the  Best  Cure  for  the 
Depression 


THE  House  of  Representatives  has  just  passed 
a  bill  which,  if  it  finally  becomes  a  law,  will 
do  more  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  done 
to  restore  a  reasonable  amount  of  prosperity.  We 
refer  to  the  Goldsborough  bill  to  stabilize  the 
currency  and  to  prevent  the  terrible  inflation  and 
deflation  periods  which  have  periodically  wrecked 
all  business  for  the  past  hundred  years. 

We  have  often  referred  in  these  columns  to 
the  dishonest  dollar,  a  dollar  which  may  be  worth 
$1.50  at  one  time  and  only  50  cents  at  another, 
a  measuring  stick  of  values  which  is  constantly 
changing  and,  therefore,  upsetting  regularly  our 
whole  economic  system.  The  Goldsborough  bill 
would  restore  the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar 
at  its  average  between  1921  and  1929,  and  would 
hold  it  there,  thereby  preventing  the  wild  infla¬ 
tion  practices  which  just  preceded  the  crash,  and 
also  the  even  more  disastrous  times  through 
which  we  are  now  passing.  Most  of  all  the  Golds¬ 
borough  bill  would  aid  farmers  because  it  would 
restore  the  value  of  farm  commodities. 

This  bill  has  the  full  backing  of  the  organized 
farmers  of  America.  Especially  helpful  has  been 
the  farm  press  in  showing  why  the  principles  in 
this  bill  were  necessary  and  how  they  would  help 
farmers.  The  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus  has  been  active  in  support  of  the 
Goldsborough  bill,  and  it  contains  the  principles 
recently  set  forth  by  the  National  Grange  when 
that  great  organization  recommended  to  Congress 
that  the  Federal  government  take  steps  to  restore 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  wholesale  price  average 
prevailing  from  1923  to  1928,  and  the  holding  or 
stabilization  of  the  price  level  at  that  point. 

You  ask,  “How  can  this  be  done?”  The  Golds¬ 
borough  bill  is  the  answer,  and  it  contains  the 
suggestions  recommended  by  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  principles,  to  stabilize  the  dollar,  in 
other  words,  to  make  it  honest,  are  first :  Increase 
purchasing  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  a 
large  volume  of  securities  in  the  open  market. 
This  would  immediately  increase  confidence  in 
all  business.  Second :  Increase  the  credit  facilities 
to  all  good  business  by  reducing  their  rediscount 
rates,  which  are  really  interest  rates,  you  know, 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Third :  Reduce 
the  amount  of  gold  now  required  by  law  to  back 
the  paper  money  issued  by  the  government  and 
banks.  In  other  words,  we  would  not  go  off  from 
the  gold  standard  as  other  countries  have  done, 
which  might  be  disastrous,  but  we  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  gold  required  to  maintain  this 
standard. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
our  present  troubles  is  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  the 
world.  Should  we  discover  another  great  Klon¬ 
dike  or  South  African  gold  field,  prosperity 
would  be  restored  almost  overnight,  but  it  might 
be  an  uncontrolled  prosperity  which  would  go  too 
far  and  bring  about  its  own  ruin.  The  Golds¬ 
borough  bill  would  prevent  this  by  holding  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  always  at  the 
same  place,  so  that  it  will  be  exactly  as  much» 


today  as  it  will  be  ten  years  from  now. 

The  Goldsborough  bill  is  opposed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington,  but  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  289  to  60.  It  still 
must  pass  the  Senate  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  so  we  strongly  urge  you  to  write  immediate¬ 
ly  to  your  Senators  listed  below,  urging  support 
of  this  bill. 

NEW  YORK:  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Senator  Hamilton  F.  Kean,  Sen¬ 
ator  W.  Warren  Barbour. 

CONNECTICUT:  Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  Sena¬ 
tor  Frederic  C.  Walcott. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Senator  David  A.  Reed,  Sena- 

for  Tqmpq  T  Tdfivic! 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Senator  David  I.  Walsh, 
Senator  Marcus  A.  Coolidge. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Senator  George  H.  Moses, 
Senator  Henry  W.  Keyes. 

VERMONT:  Senator  Porter  H.  Dale,  Senator 
Warren  R.  Austin. 


Government  Economies  Should  Be 
Fair  to  Agriculture 


VARIOUS  proposals  have  been  made  at 
Washington  and  in  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  lower  government  expenses  by  cut¬ 
ting  appropriations  for  agriculture.  American 
Agriculturist  has  stood  for  years  for  lower 
taxes,  and  we  believe  that  agricultural  institutions 
and  agencies  depending  upon  the  government  for 
part  or  all  of  their  funds,  must  make  economies 
and  get  their  work  on  a  lower  cost  basis.  There 
must  be  no  hesitation  about  this.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  an  unfair  tendency  to  cut  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  activities  first  and  more 
than  for  any  other  governmental  work. 

For  example,  recent  proposals  were  made  at 
Washington  in  the  economy  bills  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  Congress  to  cut  or  eliminate  entire¬ 
ly  appropriations  for  Federal  aid  to  vocational 
high  schools  of  agriculture  and  for  4-H  Club 
work.  American  Agriculturist,  together  with 
organized  farmers  everywhere  in  America,  im¬ 
mediately  protested  these  proposed  cuts  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  President  Hoover  and  leaders  in  Congress. 
We  told  our  friends  in  Washington  that  we  stood 
for  economy  which  included  agricultural  work, 
but  that  it  neither  was  fair  nor  economical  for 
the  Federal  government  to  eliminate  Federal 
funds  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  agriculture 
in  the  high  schools.  This  would  make  it  necessary 
either  for  these  schools  to  discontinue  agricul¬ 
tural  teaching  or  else  to  throw  the  taxation  for 
the  work  directly  back  upon  local  farmers.  Not 
much  farm  relief  in  such  a  policy!  High  school 
agricultural  teaching  and  4-H  Club  work  are  do¬ 
ing  more  probably  than  anything  else  to  insure 
the  future  success  of  farming  and  to  keep  the 
right  kind  of  citizens  upon  the  land. 

At  a  meeting  in  Ithaca  on  Friday,  April  29th, 
the  farm  organizations  of  New  York  State  went 
on  record  with  a  resolution  expressing  the  senti¬ 
ments  mentioned  above :  First,  that  they  approve 
constructive  economy  in  agricultural  work  as  well 
as  in  other  governmental  activities,  but  that  agri¬ 
culture  should  not  be  asked  to  take  larger  cuts 
than  are  taken  by  other  governmental  services. 
These  farm  leaders  commended  the  agricultural 
teaching  being  done  in  the  high  schools  and  also 
all  of  the  extension  work  by  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  including  that  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus  and  the  4-H  Club  work,  and  pledged 
the  support  of  the  farm  organizations  of  this 
State  to  this  work. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

^^^ES,”  said  the  old  man  to  his  visitor,  “I’m 
I  proud  of  my  girls  and  I  would  like  to  see 
them  comfortably  married.  As  I  have  made 
a  little  money  they  will  not  go  penniless  to  their 
husbands.  There  is  Mary,  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  a  good-looking  girl.  I’ll  give  her  $1,000  when 
she  marries.  Then  comes  Elizabeth,  who  won  t 
see  thirty-five  again.  I  shall  give  her  $3,000,  and 
the  man  who  takes  Eliza,  who  is  forty,  will  have 
$5,000  with  her.” 

The  visitor,  a  young  Yankee,  reflected  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  asked : 

“You  haven’t  one  about  fifty,  have  you?” 
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Organizations  Support  Emergency  Committee 

State  Farm  Conference  Board  Backs  Milk  Marketing  Plans 


ONE  of  the  most  encouraging  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  milk  market¬ 
ing  business  from  the  farmer’s 
standpoint  that  has  happened  in 
a  long  time  was  the  enthusiastic  and 
unanimous  support  of  the  work  of  the 
Emergency  Milk  Committee  and  its 
provisional  contract  by  all  of  the  large 
farm  organizations  of  New  York  State, 
meeting  at  Ithaca  on  Friday,  April 
29th. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  met  and 
endorsed  the  resolutions  which  are 
printed  in  the  center  columns.  You  will 
remember  uiat  uiese  are  the  same  as 
those  adopted  by  the  large  delegate 
meeting  of  dairymen  held  at  Syracuse 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Emergency  Milk 
Committee  is  using  these  resolutions  as 
a  foundation  of  its  work  in  getting  in¬ 
dependent  dairymen  to  sign  the  pro¬ 
visional  contract. 

The  Conference  Board  of  the  New 
York  Farm  Organizations  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Home 
Bureau  Federation,  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  and 
the  G.L.F.  Mr.  Fred  Freestone,  Master 
of  the  State  Grange,  is  chairman  of 
the  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emergency 
Milk  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  milk  marketing  situa¬ 
tion.  In  attendance  were  officers  and 
other  representatives  of  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  in  addition  the  din¬ 
ner  was  attended  by  Commissioner 
Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  Professor  Leland 
Spencer,  and  others  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
several  businessmen,  secretaries  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc. 

Mr.  Freestone,  Master  of  the  Grange, 
reported  on  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Farm  Organizations,  which 
had  been  held  during  the  afternoon, 
and  read  the  resolutions  printed  on 
this  page,  which  had  been  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  by  the  farm  organizations. 

The  toastmaster  of  the  dinner  was 
Roland  Sharpe,  a  dairyman  of  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y.,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  He  did  his  job  well 
as  presiding  officer. 

The  audience  was  much  interested 
in  Professor  Spencer’s  speech,  showing 
how  one  large  cooperative,  properly 
organized  and  equipped  like  the 
League,  could  make  many  economies 
resulting  in  great  savings  to  every 
dairyman. 

G.  N.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee,  summed  up  the  work 
of  his  Committee  during  the  first 
month  since  it  has  been  organized.  He 
reported  that  there  was  increasing  in¬ 
terest  by  dairymen  in  the  provisional 
plan  of  the  Emergency  Committee,  and 
that  hundreds  of  dairymen  were  known 
to  have  signed  already,  to  say  nothing 
of  hundreds  of  others  who  have  signed 
and  kept  the  matter  temporarily  a 
secret. 

After  an  interesting  talk  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
he  introduced  a  resolution  commending 
the  work  of  the  Emergency  Committee 
to  date  and  assuring  the  Committee  of 
the  united  support  of  those  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  dinner.  This  resolution 
was  passed  with  enthusiasm. 

H.  E.  Babcock,  of  the  G.L.F. ,  sum¬ 
med  up  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  by 
stating  in  effect  that  the  organizations 
were  ready  to  fight  hard  to  save  the 
dairy  industry  for  the  farmers  by  get¬ 
ting  back  of  the  plan  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  and  the  provisional  con¬ 
tract. 

Perhaps  the  high  spot  of  the  evening 
was  the  most  excellent  address  of  Dr. 
C.  E.  Ladd,  Extension  Director  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  on  the 


subject,  “The  Economic  Background  of 
the  Milk  Situation.”  Dr.  Ladd  said,  in 
part: 

“Prices  which  the  farmer  receives 
for  milk  are  only  4/5  of  pre-war 
prices;  they  are  only  %  of  1929  prices, 
and  they  are  only  2/3  of  the  cost  of 
producing  milk  as  computed  on  the 


basis  of  the  Warren  Formula.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  the  price  differs,  still  the 
price  to  all  farmers  is  much  too  low. 

“We  have  a  disorganized  milk  mar¬ 
ket  which  threatens  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  of  the  State.  At  present 
prices  the  quality  and  healthfulness  of 
the  milk  supply  cannot  be  permanently 
maintained.  There  is  a  constant  danger 
to  the  consumer  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  Present  prices  will  inevitably 
drive  so  many  people  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  there  must  follow  in  time  a 
shortage  of  milk  which  will  result  in 
higher  prices  than  the  consumer  can 
afford  to  pay.  Present  prices  are  re¬ 
sulting  in  loss  of  income  to  the  dairy¬ 


men  of  the  State  which  is  measured  in 
millions  of  dollars  per  month  and  is 
being  felt  by  every  business  in  every 
city  community  where  farmers  trade. 

“Present  prices  are  resulting  in  class 
enmities  between  the  producers  and 
the  distributors  of  milk.  The  producer 
sees  the  distributor  carrying  on  a  high¬ 


ly  profitable  business  in  handling  his 
products  during  the  same  time  that 
the  producer  is  facing  ruination  and 
loss  of  his  farm.  The  producer  cannot 
understand  why  the  distributor  should 
receive  twice  as  much  for  distributing 
a  quart  of  milk  as  he  receives  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  original  article.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  justified,  this  feeling  exists 
and  it  is  not  a  healthy  situation  for 
our  social  structure. 

How  Fluid  Milk  Business  Has  Grown 

“In  order  that  we  may  understand 
the  situation  thoroughly,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  the  fluid  milk  business  dur¬ 


ing  the  past  score  of  years.  During  the 
past  generation  New  York,  which  has 
always  been  a  great  dairy  state,  has 
changed  from  a  producer  of  butter  and 
cheese  to  mainly  a  producer  of  fluid 
milk.  The  consumption  of  milk  in  cities 
has  increased  rapidly  and  in  New  York 
City  doubled  in  one  fifteen  year  period. 
This  means  that  the  fluid  milk  zone  has 
spread  out  until  it  includes  practically 
all  of  the  dairy  farms  of  the  State. 

“It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  the 
production  of  milk  has  varied  greatly 
during  the  past  two  decades.  You  will 
all  remember  the  over-producticn  of 
milk  in  1924,  the  low  prices  that  re¬ 
sulted  and  the  attempt  that  was  made 
to  decrease  the  number  of  cows  on 
farms  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  surplus  products.  You  will  also  re¬ 
member  the  period  which  resulted 
from  this  in  1928,  when  there  was  real 
shortage  of  milk  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember.  It  was  only  because  of  the 
great  effort  made  by  all  producers  to 
increase  milk  production  in  the  month 
of  November  that  this  situation  was 
met.  Now  we  have  again  come  to  a 
period  of  high  production  which  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  fact  that  consumers 
find  it  impossible  to  buy  the  usual 
quantity  of  milk. 

“Throughout  the  war-time  period  and 
during  the  years  after  the  war  when 
city  workers  were  receiving  high  wages, 
the  price  of  milk  was  generally  fairly 
satisfactory.  Throughout  this  period, 
however,  the  lack  of  complete  organi¬ 
zation  among  farmers  again  and  again 
resulted  in  a  break  of  milk  prices  when 
there  was  no  need  for  such  a  break 
to  occur.  The  full  effect  of  this  lack 
of  organization  and  the  biggest  break 
in  milk  prices  were  reserved  until  a 
time  when  all  the  country  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  business  distress.  In  the  fall 
of  1931,  milk  producers  suffered  the 
most  terrific  drop  in  prices,  and  the 
most  terrific  blow  to  their  prosperity 
that  has  ever  affected  them.  Prices 
dropped  to  20  per  cent  below  the  pre¬ 
war  level.  They  have  continued  to  drop, 
there  is  every  indication  that  there 
will  be  a  continuous  decrease  in  milk 
prices  and  that  in  May  and  June  many 
producers  will  receive  less  than  $1.00 
per  hundredweight  for  their  milk. 

The  One  Remedy 

“Out  of  all  of  this  trouble  and  hu¬ 
man  suffering,  there  seems  to  come 
one  generally  accepted  opinion  among 
producers  and  farm  leaders  in  the 
State;  that  much  of  the  suffering  from 
low  prices  could  be  remedied  if  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  dairymen  of  the  State 
were  in  one  efficient  milk  marketing 
organizations. 

“The  best  interests  of  the  consum¬ 
ers,  the  producers  and  the  milk  handl¬ 
ing  corporations  are  joined  in  at  least 
three  points.  All  groups  desire  a  sta¬ 
bilized  market.  All  groups  wish  to 
build  up  a  permanent  industry.  All 
groups  would  like  to  prevent  ruinous 
competition.  There  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  how  these  things  may 
be  brought  about. 

“I  want  to  point  out  to  you  also  the 
big  economic  opportunity  that  faces 
the  farmers,  consumers,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  the  future  development  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed. 

“If  you  will  look  at  the  map  of  the 
State  of  New  York  you  will  see  what 
I  mean  by  this.  Remember  that  under 
ordinary  business  conditions,  New 
York  City  and  other  cities  of  the  State 
need  practically  all  of  the  milk  that  is 
produced  in  the  State  to  supply  con¬ 
sumers.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
some  surplus  of  milk  produced  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year  with  the 
maximum  surplus  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  New  York  Milk  Shed  has  an 
opportunity  to  adapt  its  own  produc¬ 
tion  to  market  requirements  and  a 
protection  against  competition  from 
other  regions  such  as  is  seldom  offered 
to  any  group  of  farmers.  Looking  again 
at  the  map — Milk  from  Canada  is 
practically  shut  out  by  the  tariff.  New 
England  normally  consumes  nearly  all 
that  it  produces.  There  is  no  excess 
milk  to  the  south  of  us,  and  because 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Y  NEIGHBOR  says  he 
hasn’t  time  to  raise  poor 
crops,  he  puts  on  lime 
and  raises  legume  crops  so  he 
will  have  a  fertile  soil,  by 
gee.  He  fertilizes  all  his  land 
to  make  it  more  productive 
and  enable  it  to  make  a  yield ; 
a  bumper  crop  from  ev’ry 
field,  so  neighbor  says,  is 
what  we  need,  so  we’ll  have 
some  to  sell  and  feed.  So  he 
gits  up  and  works  apace  to 
git  production  on  his  place, 
no  matter  if  it’s  dry  or  wet 
you’ll  wonder  at  the  crops 
he’ll  get.  He  says  his  scien¬ 
tific  ways  all  help  to  swell  the 
crops  he’ll  raise^he  tries  out 
all  the  schemes  he  can,  he 
sure  is  an  ambitious  man. 

My  crops  ain’t  big  like 
neighbor’s  is,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
work,  gee  whiz,  to  haul  out 
lime  and  fertilize,  and  though 
my  neighbor  thinks  it’s  wise, 
I  have  my  doubts,  if  ev’ryone 
should  do  the  things  that  he 
has  done,  our  surplus  crops 
would  be  so  great  the  price 
would  hardly  pay  the  freight. 
The  trouble  is  we  raise  too 
much  of  corn  and  oats  and 
wheat  and  such,  and  if  we 
raise  our  yield  still  more,  the 
surplus  just  will  flood  us  o’er. 
Our  surplus  is  so  big  that  we 
can  hardly  pay  our  notes,  by 
gee,  the  thing  we  need  is  just  to  rest,  not  try  so  hard  to  do  our  best,  if  ev’ry¬ 
one  would  do  like  me  and  let  new-fangled  notions  be,  take  time  for  fishin1'  in 
the  spring,  we’d  raise  much  less  but  it  would  bring  a  lot  more  cash,  and  in  the 
fall,  the  sheriff  wouldn’t  git  us  all! 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Conference  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1932 

RESOLVED,  That  the  New  York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations  go  on  record  as  indorsing  and  approving  the  program  of  the 
Emergency  Milk  Committee  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  which  favors 
one  cooperative  milk  marketing  organization,  and  recommends  that  such 
an  organization  be  governed  by  the  following  six  fundamental  points: 

1.  Properly  organized  with  contract. 

2.  With  membership  available  to  actual  producers  only  operating  in 
the  territory  commonly  known  as  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

3.  Employing  a  classified  price  plan  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  its 
products. 

4.  Equalized  payment  plan  subject  to  grade  and  differentials. 

5.  Comprehensive  financing  plan,  “Just  and  equitable  to  all  members.” 

6.  Ability  to  control  surplus  milk  at  its  source  by  either  association 
owned  or  contracted  dealers  plants. 

And  that  all  dairymen  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  in  view  of  the 
Standards  set  up  and  accepted  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  one  milk 
marketing  organization,  if  the  Dairymen’s  League  as  now  constituted, 
meets  the  above  requirements,  to  consider  such  organization,  before  spend¬ 
ing  time  and  money  in  forming  another  one. 

RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  the  Conference  Board  as  representative 
of  organized  agriculture  strongly  urges  all  dairymen,  and  all  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture  to  study  the  program  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Milk  Committee  in  an  entirely  unprejudiced  manner,  and  to  act 
collectively  in  solving  the  milk  marketing  problem. 
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“/  made 
10c  extra  a 
hundred  by 
using  my  telephone ” 


A  truck  farmer  in  New  Jersey  keeps  one  jump  ahead  of 
the  truck  buyers  by  telephoning  Newark  for  market  reports. 
Thus  when  they  come  around  to  bargain  for  his  produce, 
he  is  prepared  to  insist  on  the  top  price.  On  his  green  corn, 
for  instance,  he  often  makes  from  10  to  25  cents  a  hundred 
extra  on  a  thousand  ear  load  because  he  uses  his  telephone 
regularly  to  keep  up  with  the  market. 

His  neighbors,  truck  farmers  like  himself,  find  it  pays 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  home  market  every  day  by  tele¬ 
phone.  One  of  them  recalls  how  last  fall  he  made  fifty 
extra  dollars  on  a  potato  deal  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  had  informed  himself  by  telephone  on  the  price  of 
that  day. 

Many  are  the  uses  of  the  telephone  in  putting  you  in 
touch  with  the  world  and  its  people.  Because  of  it,  you  may 
be  guided  in  a  business  venture  or  receive  glad  tidings  from 
distant  friends  and  relatives.  Of  all  things  purchased, 
there’s  none  that  gives  so  much  for  so  little  as  the  telephone. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Fight -fight -fight !! 

When  prices  are  low,  high  quality  products 
are  in  demand,  and  bring  top  market  prices. 

Do  not  wait  until  blight  makes  its  appearance. 

It  cannot  be  cured.  It  must  be  prevented. 

Apply  home  mixed  Bordeaux  Mixture  early  and 
often.  To  insure  purity,  and  correct  formula  strength, 
use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality — 99%  Pure 

Sold  in  crystal  and  powder  form  by  dealers  everywhere. 

A  booklet  of  valuable  information  — “ Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use ” —  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 

. 1  . . . . . . TP  I  AMP.  I  F  BRANDS 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey  Up  River,  Red  Nansemond,  Southern 
Queen,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  Fifteen  Acres 
Canna  Bulbs;  12  varieties,  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


^PFfT A!  •  300  Frostproof  Cabbage  200  Onions  100 

sU  t'Cinn .  Tomatoes  50  Pepper  Plants.  Any  Varie¬ 
ties.  Prepaid  $1.00.  Moss  Packed  in  Special  Containers. 

BUSK  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  -  RUSK,  TEXAS 


POD  TVJ  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 

Kiln  Dried.  Germination  95%, 

SXAO  per  bu.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville,  Penna, 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  fc  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Thinning  Prevents  Short  Crop 
Years 

Some  time  ago  at  the  Maryland  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  was  preformed  on  the  thinning  of 
apples.  All  the  apples  were  taken  off 
one  side  of  the  tree  while  the  other 
half  of  the  tree  was  left  quite  heavily 
loaded.  Where  the  apples  were  remov¬ 
ed  a  very  heavy  set  of  fruit  buds  was 
made  with  the  result  that  the  following 
year  practically  all  of  the  crop  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  half  of  the  tree  which  had 
produced  no  crop  the  preceding  year. 
This  shows  that  moderate  thinning 
should  result  not  only  in  a  crop  of  in¬ 
creased  size  and  color  but  also  should 
help  to  avoid  poor  crops  every  other 
year. 

This  same  station  advises  that  there 
should  be  at  least  30  leaves  for  every 
apple  and  that  a  full  sized  tree  may 
carry  as  many  as  2,000  apples  which 
should  make  a  crop  of  about  20  bush¬ 
els.  According  to  this  station,  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  thinning  apples  until 
they  are  six  or  eight  inches  apart  is 
not  sufficient. 


To  Avoid  Spray  Injury 

Spray  injury  often  occurs,  especial¬ 
ly  on  Baldwin  foliage  when  the  sprays 
are  applied  during  hot  days  and  with 
high  pressure.  When  this  has  been  a 
problem,  add  three  pounds  of  hydated 
lime  to  each  50  gallons  of  lime-sulphur 
solution,  or  substitute  wetable  sul¬ 
phurs,  such  as  New  Jersey  dry-mix, 
for  the  liquid  or  dry  lime-sulphur.  Re¬ 
placing  the  disks  in  the  guns  and  noz¬ 
zles  with  small  ones,  reducing  the 
pressure  to  250  to  300  pounds,  and  ap¬ 
plying  only  enough  spray  to  cover  the 
trees  thoroughly  will  also  help  to  re¬ 
duce  spray  injury. 

Materials  for  cover  sprays  are  as 
follows:  Four  quarts  of  liquid  lime- 
sulphur  to  50  gallons  of  water  or  four 
pounds  of  dry  lime-sulphur  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  or  12%  pounds  of  New 
Jersey  Dry  Mix  to  the  same  amount  of 
water.  In  addition  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  lead  arsenate — one 
pound  after  July  15 — should  be  added 
to  each  50  gallons  of  water,  and  if  ap¬ 
hids  or  leaf  hoppers  are  present  add 
one-half  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  to 
each  50  gallons  of  water. — New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College  of  Agriculture. 


The  Pear  Midge 

The  pear  midge  is  finding  its  way 
into  western  New  York.  This  insect  at¬ 
tacks  newly  set  fruit  which,  after  they 
grow,  become  distorted  in  shape.  Ex¬ 
periments  carried  on  at  Geneva  show 
that  the  most  effective  control  is  to 
add  %  to  one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate 
to  100  gallons  of  any  of  the  regular 
spray  mixture  that  is  used  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  most  difficult  point  is  to  de¬ 
termine  just  when  to  spray.  The  first 
spray  should  he  put  on  when  the  most 
advanced  buds  in  the  orchard  reach  the 
open  cluster  bud  stage.  This  should  be 
followed  by  a  second  application  two 
days  later.  The  most  effective  way  of 
determining  when  to  spray  is  to  de¬ 
pend  on  recommendations  of  your 
County  Farm  Bureau  where  a  spray 
information  service  is  maintained. 


Bulletin  on  Apple  Scab 

Apple  scab  is  one  disease  which  re¬ 
quires  control  measures  year  after  year. 
Other  pests  and  diseases  may  have 
their  ups  and  downs  but  scab  is  always 
with  us.  Dr.  J.  M.  Hamilton  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva 
has  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  control 
of  this  disease.  The  results  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  his  work  are  printed  in 
Station  Bulletin  No.  604,  copies  of 
which  will  be  sent  if  you  will  drop  a 
line  to  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


One-hundred  strawberry  plants  set 
two  feet  apart  in  three  and  one-half 
foot  rows  take  about  700  square  feet, 
or  make  three  rows  seventy  feet  long. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  14,  1932 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  n on- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  <jm 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed  'P-D'-'LJ 

SMALL  CAN  ( Vz  pint) 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- ♦ - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Dead,  but  what 1 — v.  A 

^  if  that  stuff/  — 

jr\ 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  ! 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distributed, 
knowing  that  they  will  make  good,  producing 
repeat  orders,  we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES,  2yr.,  4-5  ft.,  Baldwin,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious,  Greening.  King,  McIntosh 
Red,  Rome  Beauty,  Spy,  Wealthy,  at  15c. 
PEAR  TREES,  2-yr. .  Bartlett,  Clapps  Favor¬ 
ite,  Sheldon,  Seckei,  4-5  ft.,  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  large  Montmorency.  2-yr., 
4-5  ft..  15c. 

PEACH  TREES,  2-3%  ft.,  Carman.  Elberta, 
Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry  $1. 

25  VIKING,  new,  red,  early,  heavy  yielder, 
excellent  duality,  disease-resistant  Rasp¬ 
berry.  $1.50. 

Premier,  extra  early,  100  Strawberry  Plants,  $1. 
Concord  Grapes,  2-yr.  No.  1,  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae.  2-3  ft..  $1. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper,  2-3  ft.  $1.25. 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c:  Spirea  Van  Houttei, 
25c.  —  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1. 
These  Bargains  are  good  until  the  20tli.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products 
that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fresh  dug, 
NEW  growth.,  prompt  Shipment.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  lOO.  $1:  300,  $2:  500,  $3; 
1000,  $5;  Premier-Gibson-Chesepealt- 

Parsons  Beauty-Stevens  L.  Champion- 
Glenmarv  -  Aroma  —  100,  $1.25;  300, 
$2.50;  500,  $3.50;  1000,  $7;  Mastodon 
(everbrl  25,  $i ;  50,  $1.50;  100,  $2.50; 
300,  $6;  500,  $7.50;  1000,  $15.  Write 
for  prices  in  larger  Quantities.  Figure 
ich  variety  separate.  RASPBERRY;  Columbian  (purple) 
2  $1;  25,  $1.50;  50,  $2.50;  100,  $4;  Cuthbert  (red) 

line  price  as  Columbian.  Order  from  this  adv.  Prices  f  o.D. 
atalog  free.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View.N.Y. 


1VVI  AQTnnnN  Plants  $1.25  per  100;  $8.00  per 

1V1/\D  1  UDUIV  iqoo.  Plants  sfet  out  this  ^Spring. 

Everbearing 
Strawberry 


will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Plonfc  Tough,  hardy,  field  grown,  eight 
1  OulalO  l  id  nib.  jngjj  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  se¬ 
lected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Gretitet 
Baltimore,  Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express  $1-50 
per  1,000.  any  Quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

all  varieties.  $1.00  thousand.  TOMATO  AND  IM¬ 
PROVED  CERTIFIED  PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS 
$1.50  thousand.  PEPPERS  $2.00  thousand. 
Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  Georgia 


Tnmafn  Plante  from  Certified  Seed,  Marglobe. 
*OmatO  riants  Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore,  J.T.D. 
500-75C,  $1  00-1000.  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  500-$l.00.  1000-$l.75.  Cabbage  Plants. 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  500-65C,  1000-90C,  5000-$3. 75- 

Prompt  Shipment  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  _ . 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO..  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS  sweeter  Onions. 

Postpaid:  200.  50c;  500,  85c;  1,000.  $1.50.  Catalog. 
PORT  MELLINGER,  Dept.  A. A.,  NORTH  LIMA,  Ohio 

w  _  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  tomatoes  100 

LOOK  onions  50  pepper  plants  ALL  FOR  $100 
prepaid,  moss  packed,  any  varieties. 

CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  PONTA,  TEXAS 


.ANT  BARGAIN,  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  onions 
0  tomatoes  50  pepper  plants  for  $1.00  postpaid.  moss 
,cked  any  varieties,  full  count  extra  large  field  grown, 

illTH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  -  TBOUP.  TEXAS 
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FOR 


FAMOUS 

SAFETY 


UNADILLA  SlLOS  are  noted  for 
ease  and  safety  of  use.  Door  fast¬ 
eners  form  a  permanent  ladder 
up  the  front  —  safe  and  easy  to 
climb.  Raising  the  fastener  re¬ 
leases  the  door.  Shove  door  up 
and  push  out  the  silage.  No  other 
Silo  makes  the  chore  of  silage  re¬ 
moval  so  easy. 

1932  Unadilla  prices  are  lower 
than  in  many,  many  years.  Early 
orders  earn  largest  cash  discounts. 
Write  today  for  catalog  which 
shows  why  we  claim 
more  advantages  than 
in  any  other  Silo  you 
can  buy.  Unadilla 
.  Silo  Company,  Box 
B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Heaves 

Your  Money  Refnnded 
If  this  MedicineFails 

Thousands  of  stockmen 
are  now  being  literally 

Amazed  - 

at  results  from  //" 

Fleming’s  No.  6  Powders 

Send  $1  today  for  a'postpaid  full  month’s  treatment. 
These  Arsenic  and  Iron  Powders  get  right  at  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  They  are  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  to  get  rid  of  Heaves — -“you  to  be  the  judge  and 
your  word  to  go.”  Also  send  for  Big  Free  Veteri¬ 
nary  Adviser.  112  pages  completelyillustrated.  Telia 
about  treating  300  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle. 

I  FLEMING  BROS,  V-5 1  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  | 


I) 


SEED  P 

Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals, 

Green  Mountains 

College  inspected  in  the  field. 
Federal  inspected  at  shipping 
point.  Seed  raised  from  high 
yielding,  disease  free  strains  only. 

Graded  better  than  U.  S.  1  and 
packed  in  two  sizes. 

Write  for  prices. 


With  the  A .  A. 

Dairyman 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low  prices, 
’atented  storm-proof  anchor  equipment. 
Continuous  self-adjusting  doors  or 
swinging  hinge  doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir, 
Spruce  or  Yellow  lTne.  Also  Glazed 
Tile  and  Cement  Silos. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


NewYorkCooperative  Seed  Potato  Ass  n., I nc. 

UTICA.,  N E.W  YORK 


PLANTS  Millions  certified  open  grown  disease 
mup.  proof.  Cabbage:  Wakefields.  Copenhagen, 
Banish  Ballheads,  Flatdutch:  500  $  1 .25  :  1. 000-SI.  50 

Postpaid.  Express:  $1.00-1,000;  5,000-$4.00;  10,000-$7.50. 
Tomato:  Marglobe,  Stone,  Matchless,  Greater  Baltimore: 
$2.00-1,000  postpaid.  Express:  $1.50-1,000.  Sweet  po¬ 
tato,  pepper,  egg,  brocolli,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  onion: 

500-$l.50;  l,000-$2.75  prepaid.  Big  lots  less. 
Well  packed.  Old  reliable  growers. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


MILLIONS  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen.  Ballheads,  Flat  Dutch.  300: 
$L00 ;  500:  $1.25;  1000:  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.00: 
1000.  Tomato  plants  ready  May  1 0th  same  price  as  eab- 
Dage.  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall  potato  plants,  pepper 
giants  and  Cauliflower  100:  50c;  500:  $1.75;  1000,  $3.00 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Frostnrnnf  Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000.  Copenhagen 
7,  F*uul  and  all  best  varieties.  Tomato  $1.00. 
Iv'Tnuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato, 
?uby  King  Pepper  $4.00  or  50c,  100. 

WHOLESALE  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  Plants  Ready. 

grown.  Last  free.  F.W. Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester.N.J. 


Organizations  Support  Emergency  Committee 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


of  climatic  and  labor  conditions  there 
never  will  be.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi¬ 
nois  are  not  milk  producing  states. 
The  first  large  supply  of  milk  which 
can  compete  with  our  own  producers 
is  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  west. 

A  Great  Opportunity 

“Here  is  an  opportunity  that  it  un¬ 
rivaled  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
for  a  large  group  of  farmers  to  work 
cooperatively  with  business  men  and 
consumers  to  develop  a  permanent 
agricultural  industry.  We  have  gained 
many  things  towards  this  end  during 
the  past  decade.  Today,  there  are  good 
working  relationships  between  the  City 
Department  of  Health  and  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  milk.  Today  there  is  a  fair  ap¬ 
preciation  by  consumers  themselves 
that  farmers  must  receive  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  if  the  quality  and  a  constant 
supply  of  milk  is  to  be  maintained.  To¬ 
day  there  is  a  fair  appreciation  by  far¬ 
mers  themselves  that  the  price  of  milk 
to  consumers  must  not  get  too  high 
or  the  market  will  be  badly  affected. 

“If  we  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
this  situation  and  develop  such  a 
mutual  understanding  and  working  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  business  men, 
the  milk  producers  and  the  consumers, 
as  will  insure  a  permanent  dairy  farm 
business,  a  permanent  supply  of  the 
highest  quality,  most  healthful  milk 
in  the  world  at  a  reasonable  price  to 
consumers,  it  will  be  the  greatest  sta¬ 
bilizing  influence  that  the  business  of 
New  York  State  could  possibly  receive. 

It  Is  a  Big  Business 

“Remember,  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  small  business  when  we  speak 
of  the  agriculture  of  this  State.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  small  business 
when  we  speak  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  entire  Milk  Shed.  We  are  talking 
of  a  business  which  affects  close  to  a 
hundred  thousand  farms  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  a  billion  dollars,  with  an 
annual  income  coming  into  these  dis¬ 
tricts  of  more  than  a  hundred  million 
dollars.  Remember  that  these  farmers 
are  among  the  largest  consumers  in  the 
fields  of  lumber,  automobiles  and  many 
other  commodities. 

“It  is  well  to  review  these  conditions 
now  and  to  realize  that  this  is  the  most 
critical  period  that  the  dairy  farmers 
of  New  York  State  have  ever  faced.  If 
there  is  enough  intelligence  and  coop¬ 
erative  spirit  among  the  citizens  of  the 
Milk  Shed  the  problem  can  be  solved, 
during  the  next  six  months.  If  there 
is  not  enough  cooperative  spirit  and 
not  enough  intelligence  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  situation,  then  there  must  be  un¬ 
told  suffering  and  losses  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  farm  investments,  losses  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  up-state  busi¬ 
nesses  before  this  situation  rights 
itself.” 


during  the  month,  his  check  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  only  $5  less  than  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 

In  commenting  on  this  dairymen’s 
experience,  County  Agent  Gauntt  states 
“By  using  his  head,  Mr.  Buchanan  not 
only  saved  his  milk  market,  but  he 
saved  himself  the  expense  of  changing 
bis  herd  to  bring  his  test  up  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  level;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
had  the  skim  milk  to  feed  to  the  stock 
and  still  had  as  much  money  as  before.” 


New  Electric  Sheep  Shear  Runs 
on  Auto  Battery 

ANEW  electric  sheep  shear  which 
will  run  on  an  auto  storage  bat¬ 
tery  will  be  welcomed  by  sheep  owners 
who  do  not  have  electric  current.  This 
machine,  when  hooked  up  to  a  fully 
charged  6-volt  auto  battery  will  operate 
from  6  to  9  hours  before  the  battery 
has  discharged  sufficiently  to  require 
recharging.  When  a  man  shears  6  or  8 
sheep  an  hour  this  should  take  care 
of  40  sheep. 

By  changing  the  bottom  plate  of 
this  machine  it  can  be  used  to  clip 
horses,  cows,  mules,  or  dogs.  It  is  also 
a  saving  in  labor  as  a  second  person 
is  not  needed  to  turn  the  handle  as  in 
the  hand-turned  machine.  The  same 
machine  can  be  secured  with  a  motor 
which  will  operate  on  a  110-120  volt 
current. 


Purebreds  Pay  in  Milk 
Production 

THERE  is  still  the  feeling  among  a 
good  many  owners  of  grade  dairy 
cattle  that  the  purebred  business  is 
highly  speculative  and  that  about  all 
the  profits  come  from  the  sale  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  Many  grade  owners  also 
think  that  when  it  comes  to  milk  pro¬ 
duction  most  purebreds  do  not  have 
anything  on  grades.  It  is  believed  also 
that  the  purebred  owners  do  not  cull 
their  herds  as  closely  as  grade  breed¬ 
ers  do. 

A  good  grade  is  better  than  a  poor 
purebred,  but  it  must  be  admitted  also 
that  good  breeding  always  tells,  and 
tells  in  actual  production.  According 
to  a  report  on  dairy  improvement  test¬ 
ing  for  1929,  just  issued  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  College  of  Agriculture,  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  cows  on  test  in  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations  are 
purebreds  yet;  of  the  72  cows  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  600  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a 
year,  47  or  65  per  cent  are  purebreds; 
and  88  per  cent  of  those  exceeding  700 
pounds  fat  are  purebreds,  and  range 
up  to  1022.5  pounds  of  butterfat,  while 
the  highest  grade  record  is  716  pounds 
of  fat. 


New  Jersey  Dairyman  Solves 
Surplus  Problem 

B.  R.  Buchanan,  Stockton,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J.,  has  solved  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk  problem,  cut  his  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  kept  his  milk  check  at  the 
same  level  as  formerly.  In  January,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  shipped  7,409  pounds  of  milk 
of  which  3,799  pounds  were  surplus. 
His  butterfat  test  was  3.05.  At  the  first 
of  February  he  received  a  notice  from 
his  dealer  that  he  would  have  to  in¬ 
crease  the  butterfat  test  of  his  milk  or 
lose  his  market. 

Faced  with  this  serious  situation,  he 
decided  that  the  best  course  to  follow 
would  be  to  foremilk  his  cows  and  use 
this  to  feed  the  calves  and  chickens. 
As  a  result  of  this  practice,  Mr.  Buch¬ 
anan,  shipped  during  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  about  a  ton  less  of  milk  or  4,508 
pounds  of  which  1,798  pounds  were  sur¬ 
plus.  His  test  for  the  month  jumped 
from  3.05  up  to  3.75  per  cent.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  shipping  less  milk,  his  hauling 
costs  were  reduced  $5  for  the  month. 
Then  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  milk  dropped  37  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  the  Philadelphia  territory 


High-Producing  Dairy  Cows 

The  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  a  tenant  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
keep  high-producing  dairy  cows.  That 
reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  old  ex¬ 
pressman  who  “sported”  the  best-look¬ 
ing  horse  in  town  which  he  used  in  his 
delivery  wagon.  When  someone  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  a  pretty  high-class 
horse  for  a  poor  man,  he  replied,  “The 
way  I  figger,  it  is  only  a  rich  man  who 
can  afford  to  keep  a  poor  animal;  a 
poor  man  has  to  have  something  that 
can  earn  its  feed.” — M.  B.  D. 


mail 

the  coupon  —and 
we’ll  send  you  a  book-"  ^ 
let  that  tells  how  savings 
can  be  made  with  a  Case 
Thresher.  Not  only  can  you  save 
more  grain  and  clean  it  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  you  can  do  it  at  a  lower 
per  bushel  cost— due  to  features  found 
in  no  other  thresher.  This  year  these  savings 
are  doubly  important.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  they  meant  so  much.  Look  into 
this  now.  Get  the  coupon  on  the  way  and 
learn  some  of  the  reasons  why  there  are 
more  Case  Threshers  in  use  than  any  other 
make.  No  obligation. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  E-3,  Racine,  Wis. 

am  interested  in  saving:  on  my  cost  of  threshing  this 
year.  Send  me  the  free  booklet. 


SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY... 


Only  ONE  tube 
with  a  ONE  -piece 

THE  Burrell  has  only  ONE 
tube  from  pulsator  to 
mouth  pieces — and  each 
mouth  piece  is  only  ONE 

piece  of  solid  rubber!  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why 
dairymen  find  it  easier  to 
produce  clean  milk  with  the 
Burrell.  Let  the  Burrell  help 
you  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  dairy  inspectors. 

Single  and  double  units. 

Write  for  catalog  at  once. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


BUrrell 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


SAVE  HAYING 

TIME 

AND 

LABOR 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HANDLE  YOUR 
HAY  FORK  rJST 

IRELAND  HOIS 


PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  THE 
1ST  SEASON 


“Unloads  3  times  faster.”  “Saves  Man  and  Team." 
“Worth  three  times  the  money  I  paid.” 

“Certainly  works  well." 

'Can’t  go  wrong  with  an  Ireland  Hoist.” 

Quick  in  action  with  perfect  control.  Capaeify 
1200  pounds  direct  puli.  Thousands  in  use. 

Distributors — John  Deere  Plow  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  write  direct  for  circulars 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


UflD  C  A  I  P  .  On  account  of  no  pasture  must  sell  5 
rUR  uALiEi .  fjea(j  registered  and  T.  B.  tested  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns.  Glenside  Breeding.  $600  takes  the  lot. 

E.  H.  VAN  BUSKiRK,  -  MILFORD,  NEW  YORK 


POKE 


BULL 
TAMER 


ANIMAL  CONTROLS  and  REMEDIES 

These  new  marvelous  control  appliances  used  on  thousands  of  farms. 
Gov’t.  Exp.  Sta..  etc.  Also  Nose  Tongs.  Dellorning  Staffs,  Bull 
Staffs,  etc.  Send  for  complete  descriptions  and  New  Low  prices.  Read 
how  others  save.  Write  today. 

FLI-FATE.  Dr.  Spe;ncer’s  new  stainless  fly  spray.  Highly  effective. 
Also  veterinary  remedies  for  Sheep,  Hogs,  Horses,  Cows.  * 
HANDY-RUB  a  general  purpose  liniment  for  animals.  Used  by  Dr. 
Spencer  for  20  yrs.  Boon  to  dairjmen.  For  mammitis,  caked  udders, 
swelling,  lameness,  flatulent  colic,  etc.  X  pt.  bottle  60c ;  1,  qt.  bottle 
$1.00  postpaid. 

BAGOIL — Spencer’s  wonderful  healing  lotion.  For  udders,  sores, 
etc.  50c  bottle.  Agents  Wanted  for  Entire  Line.  Mention  this  ad. 


Spencer  Bros.  Inc.,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


cow 
WEANER 


352)  8 
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May  Milk  Prices 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Cl«(« 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

1.06 

1.00 

2B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

1.26 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

1.15 

1.00 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotations 

on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931,  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield's  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


ly  the  asking  price  of  fresh  Daisies  are 
slightly  higher  due  to  higher  replace¬ 
ment  costs.  In  spite  of  the  upward 
trend  the  situation  holds  steady.  Fancy 
New  York  State  colored  whole  milk 
flats  are  bringing  a  higher  price,  rela¬ 
tively,  when  compared  with  butter 
prices. 

On  May  6  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
9,216,000  pounds  of  cheese,  whereas  on 
the  same  week  day  last  year  they  re¬ 
ported  10,263,000  pounds.  From  April 
29  to  May  6  storage  stocks  in  the  ten 
cities  were  reduced  114,000  pounds, 
whereas  during  the  same  period  last 
year  the  out-of-storage  movement  to¬ 
taled  302,000  pounds. 


Butter  Fractionally  Easier 


Nearby  Eggs  Unchanged 


CREAMERY  SALTED  May  7,  Apr.  30.  May  9, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra  _  20% -2 1  21  -21 54  24  -24% 

Extra  (92sc.)  _ _  20  20%  23% 

84-91  score _ 18  -19%  19  -20%  21% -23% 

Lower  Grades _ _  1 8% -1 8%  20  -21 

There  was  too  much  opposition  for 
the  butter  market  to  battle  during  the 
first  week  in  May.  The  situation  local¬ 
ly  was  excellent.  The  supply  of  butter 
was  just  about  equal  to  the  demand, 
floors  were  clearing  nicely  and  there 
was  very  little  price  fluctuation.  It  was 
the  influence  of  the  Chicago  market, 
however,  that  undermined  the  local  sit¬ 
uation  and  created  an  easier  tendency. 
The  Chicago  market  has  been  on  the 
down  trend  for  several  days  and  soon 
a  wide  spread  existed  between  the  Chi- 
ago  and  New  York  markets.  New  York 
operators  immediately  became  uneasy, 
fearing  a  general  diversion  of  butter 
away  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

The  into-storage  movement  has  be¬ 
come  more  pronounced  of  late.  On  May 
6  the  ten  ctiies  making  daily  market 
reports  had  in  cold  storage  4,418,000 
lbs.  of  butter,  a  gain  of  287,000  lbs. 
since  April  29.  A  year  ago  the  ten  cities 
reported  holdings  totaling  8,636,000 
pounds,  which  represented  a  gain  of 
60,000  pounds  for  the  corresponding 
week. 

No  Change  in  Cheese  Prices 


STATE  FLATS  May  7,  Apr.  30,  May  9, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy _ 1 1  %  - 1 3  1 1  %  - 1 3  12-14 

Fresh  Average  _ _  10%  10% 

Held  Fancy  . .  I7%-I9%  I7%- 19%  21-22% 

Held  Average - 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
prices  of  New  York  State  cheese  since 
our  last  report.  In  spite  of  the  firmer 
markets  prevailing  in  the  West  there 
has  been  very  little  activity  in  fresh 
cheese  in  the  New  York  market.  Local- 


Binder  Twine 

per  pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample, 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons.  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Once  Used  Second-Hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Lids.  Carriers  for  both  Peaches  and 
Tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and  Second¬ 
hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 
Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGG  PRODUCERS 


NEARBY  WHITES 

May  7, 

Apr.  30, 

May  9, 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932 

1931 

offerings  46  lb. . 

17  -19% 

17 

-19% 

22  -23 

Standards,  45  lb . 

I5%- 16% 

1 5  %  - 1 6  % 

20% -21 

Mediums . . . . 

12  -15 

12 

-14% 

19  -20 

Lightweights  and 

14  -15 

Undergrades _ 

14 

-15 

Pullets  . . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . 

17% -20 

17 

-20 

21  -24 

Standards  . . . 

16  -17 

16 

-16% 

17% -20% 

The  market  on  nearby  eggs  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  it  was  last  week. 
The  only  modification  in  the  price  col¬ 
umn  is  on  mediums  which  show  a  slight 
upward  tendency.  Nearby  white  eggs 
have  been  arriving  quite  freely  and 
have  not  cleared  as  thoroughly  as  the 
trade  would  like  to  see.  There  has  been 
much  repacking  of  the  surplus  for 
storage. 

New  York’s  receipts  of  eggs  are  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  Furthermore,  the  into-storage 
movement  is  running  very  materially 
behind  last  year.  The  whole  statistical 
situation  under  normal  conditions 
would  forecast  a  rapidly  advancing 
market.  Under  the  present  economic 
situation,  however,  such  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted. 

The  receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  according  to  the  U.S.D.A. 
showed  a  downward  curve  from  April 
23  to  April  30.  The  curve  thus  far  from 
April  2  to  April  30  would  indicate  that 
the  production  peak  has  passed.  The 
high  point  was  reached  on  April  23. 
Time  will  only  tell  whether  the  curve 
will  swing  back  upward  or  continue  to 
descend.  Advices  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment  indicate  that  production  has 
definitely  fallen  off.  Last  year  the  high 
point  in  receipts  was  reached  during 
the  week  ending  May  2,  while  for  the 
past  five  years  the  average  shows  the 
peak  two  weeks  earlier.  Many  in  the 
trade  believe  that  the  flush  of  produc¬ 
tion,  while  considerably  lower  than  nor¬ 
mal  will  hold  up  much  longer.  Of 
course  this  is  only  an  assumption  and 
not  based  on  any  definite  facts  or  fig¬ 
ures.  During  the  period  from  April  23 
to  30  last  year  receipts  at  the  four 
markets  were  on  the  increase  and 
showed  an  upward  curve.  During  the 
same  period  this  year  receipts  are  on 
the  decrease  and  show  a  downward 
curve.  The  five  year  average  line  shows 
a  very  slight  drop. 

On  May  6  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
1,536,000  cases  of  eggs.  On  the  same 
day  last  year  they  reported  their  hold¬ 
ings  at  3,153,000  cases.  From  April  29 
to  May  6  this  year  storage  stocks  in 
the  ten  cities  increased  340,000  cases. 


Gef  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  expexience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  will  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


TURKEYS 


TITDIflTV  PrfQ  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 
1  U  rvIYE.  1  GUUO  Bronze.  B.  Red.  Narracansett  & 


Wh.  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS.  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 


Mximmntli  and  Bourbon  Red  poults  for 

iviammoin  uiunze  Jjay  24th,  June  and  July  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  TIMERMAN’S 

TURKEY  FARM,  C.  H.  Timerman.  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


TIlRKFY<s  — Ducks.  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 

1  U IVIVJ-.  i  J  Breeders.  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE. 
Islip.L.L.New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

Size.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson, N.Y. 


During  the  same  period  last  year  they 
increased  451,000  cases.  The  storage 
activities  in  the  ten  cities  is  quite  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  markets. 

We  could  go  on  and  give  more  satis- 
tics  but  they  would  only  be  a  repetition 
and  would  not  emphasize  any  more  the 
present  outlook.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
we  are  going  to  see  fewer  eggs  in  stor¬ 
age,  not  only  compared  with  last  year 
but  the  five  year  average,  which  would 
indicate  that  fresh  eggs  are  on  the  up¬ 
ward  trend.  The  next  question  is  how 
high  will  they  go,  considering  the  pres¬ 
ent  ability  of  the  consumer  to  pay? 

There  is  one  fact  that  is  rather  hard 
to  understand,  namely  the  relative  price 
jof  nearby  technical  specials  that  bring 
!a  premium  of  one  to  two  cents  over 
top  quotations  compared  with  the  top 
price  Pacific  Coast  whites.  On  Satur¬ 
day,  May  7,  nearby  technical  specials 
land  premium  marks,  enjoying  one  to 
two  cents  over  '‘top  quotation,”  were 
jbringing  201/4c  to  21  y2c.  On  the  same 
jday  Pacific  Coast  technical  specials 
(were  quoted  at  24c  to  24  *4  c.  The  near- 


bys  were  fresher  by  several  days  and 
show  just  as  fine  pack.  They  why,  we 
ask,  the  difference  in  the  quotation? 


Live  Poultry 


May  7. 

Apr.  30, 

May  9, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  .... 

17-18 

17-19 

23-24 

Leghorn  ....  . 

17-18 

16-17 

18 

BROILERS 

Rocks  . 

12-27 

18-26 

20-41 

Reds  . 

14-21 

17-21 

25-34 

Leghorn  . - 

14-21 

17-21 

21-33 

Old  Roosters 

12 

1 1 

14 

Capons  . 

30-35 

40-45 

Turkeys  . .  _ 

16-25 

16-25 

15-30 

Ducks,  Nearby  _. 

13-15 

14-17 

18-24 

Geese  _ 

12 

12 

12 

The  live  fowl  market  had  a  tough 
time  of  it  the  first  week  in  May.  There 
was  too  much  poultry  for  the  limited 
demand  and  many  of  the  offerings  were 
not  moved  until  concessions  were 
granted.  In  the  express  market  colored 
fowls  were  poor  and  unwanted.  Leghorn 
fowls  generally  sold  very  well  and  at 
times  at  a  cent  premium.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  consumption  of  poultry 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb  and  freight  ar¬ 
rivals,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
trade  to  control  them,  have  been  very 
burdensome.  In  the  broiler  market 
there  has  been  a  mixed  situation.  Extra 
fancy  Rocks  brought  a  premium  but  in 
so  doing  created  a  top  heavy  situation 
resulting  in  a  widening  differential  be¬ 
tween  Rocks  and  Reds.  The  Jewish 
trade  prefers  Rocks.  But  when  it  comes 
to  eating  qualities  we  defy  anyone  to 
identify  the  birds  after  they  are  on  the 
table.  Because  of  the  situation  Reds 
have  been  enjoying  a  better  selling  sit¬ 
uation,  premiums  being  effected  on 
practically  every  day.  The  better  lines 
of  Leghorn  broilers  have  also  been  mov¬ 
ing  well.  Long  Island  spring  ducks  went 
up  to  13c  on  Wednesday,  May  4,  and 
the  market  cleaned  up  quickly  at  that 
figure.  Toward  the  close  on  Friday 
night  a  good  many  broilers  were  left 
unsold  in  spite  of  concessions,  some 
Leghorns  going  out  as  low  as  16c  in 
an  effort  to  clear  the  floor. 

Live  Stock  and  Meats 

CATTLE — Steers  in  light  supply, 
steady.  Medium  to  good  1,100-1,200 
pounds  $6  @$6.75.  Cows  steady.  Bulls 
steady  to  mostly  25c  lower.  Low  cutter 
and  cutter  cows,  $1.25  @$2.50.  Common 
to  medium,  $3@$4.  Cutter  to  medium 
hulls,  $2.50  @$3.50. 

VEALERS  lower.  Good  to  choice 
$5.50  @  $7.  Mediums,  $4@$5.  Cull  and 
common,  $2  @$3.50. 

HOGS  lower.  Bulk  medium  to  good 
165-180-pound  kinds  $4.20,  top  $4.35. 

LAMBS — Spring  lambs  25c@57c  low¬ 
er.  Good  to  choice  62-71-pound  spring¬ 
ers  $8.75  @$9.15.  Few  medium  and  good 
$8.10@$8.15.  Clipped  lambs  25c@50c 
lower.  Good  clipped  fed  lambs  $6.75  @ 
$7.  Common  $4@$5.  Clipped  aged  sheep 
$3.50. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— In 
liberal  supply  but  the  market  has  held 
firm.  Prime  veals  brought  8c  early  in 
the  week,  but  later  enough  business 
was  transacted  at  9c  to  establish  that 
figure  as  an  outside  quotation.  Other 
marks  of  poorer  veals  ranged  as  low 
as  5c  with  ordinary  smalls  down  to  4c. 
The  market  closed  fairly  firm,  having 
cleared  well. 

DRESSED  HOT  HOUSE  LAMBS— 
In  light  demand,  with  the  best  ranging 
from  $4.50  to  $5  per  head,  others  down 
to  $2. 

RABBITS — Generally  bring  from  10c 
to  14c  per  pound. 

Hay 

Fresh  arrivals  of  hay  in  the  New 
York  market  were  extremely  light  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  May.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  demand  was  slow  for  all 
grades  prices  have  not  changed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  business  has  been  so 
slow  that  at  the  close  on  May  7  the 
market  was  barely  steady.  Timothy 
ranges  anywhere  from  $13  to  $18  with 
grass  and  clover  mixtures  at  $11  to  $16, 
sample  hay  $8  to  $11;  second  cutting 
New  York  State  alfalfa  $18  to  $19;  oat 
straw  $11;  rye  straw  $19  to  $20. 

Philadelphia  reports  hay  selling  at 
$13  to  $15.  Rye  straw  at  $18;  oat  and 
wheat  $11. 

The  Boston  hay  market  is  suffering 
from  an  accumulation  of  low  grade  hay 
which  is  meeting  a  very  poor  demand. 
Quotations  are  unchanged,  but  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  so  weak  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  price  cutting  to  move  goods. 


Top  grade  offerings  are  scarce  and 
these  are  holding  steady.  Timothy 
ranges  from  $15.50  to  $18.50,  officially. 
Actually  the  price  depends  entirely 
upon  individual  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  each  transaction.  Officially 
alfalfa  is  quoted  at  $16.50  to  $20.50  and 
clover  at  $16.75. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  7,  Apr.  30, 

May  9, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.54% 

.54% 

.84% 

Corn,  (May) . . 

.29% 

.28% 

.60% 

Oats.  (May) . . . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

.23% 

.21% 

.28% 

Wheat  No  2,  Red . . 

.69% 

.73 

.96% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

.46 

.50% 

.773/4 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

.35 

.35% 

.40 

Ground  Oats  . 

17.50 

17.00 

22.50 

Spring  Bran  . . 

16.00 

16.00 

19.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

17.00 

18.00 

21.00 

Standard  Mids  _ 

16.00 

16.00 

18.00 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

18.00 

18.50 

23.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

17.00 

17.00 

20.00 

Red  Dog  . . 

18.50 

18.50 

21.00 

Wh  Hnminv  . 

16.50 

16.50 

25.00 

Yel.  Hominy 

16.50 

25.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

16.00 

15.50 

26.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

16.50 

16.50 

26.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

22.00 

22.00 

29.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

18.50 

18.00 

29.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

19.50 

19.00 

31.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.50 

20.00 

32,50 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Mcal.._ 
Beet  Pulp  . 

31.50 

31.50 

31.00 

The  above  quotations  taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

and  Markets  are 

for  straight  carlots,  f. 

o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Prices  on  mixed 

cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 

local  freight  agent  for 

freight  rates 

to  your 

station. 

Produce  Market  Notes 

Potato  Markets  Weaker — After  the 
considerable  advance  in  potato  markets 
during  April,  the  price  receded  a  little 
around  the  first  of  May,  and  country 
shipping  points  generally  were  quoting 
5c  to  10c  per  100  pounds  below  recent 
top  prices.  Shipments  continued  mod¬ 
erate,  usually  well  under  800  carloads 
daily  Of  old  and  new  stock  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  southern  potatoes  are 
being  received  although  some  of  the 
second  early  districts  will  soon  begin 
shipping  in  a  small  way,  but  moderate 
yields  are  indicated  from  prevailing 
crop  conditions. 

The  bulk  of  the  carlots  of  old  pota¬ 
toes  are  supplied  from  Manie,  Idaho, 
and  the  middle  West.  Demand  is  rather 
light  at  shipping  points  in  nearly  all 
producing  sections.  Prices  to  growers 
were  still  quoted  at  40c  per  bushel  bulk 
in  western  New  York.  Holdings  were 
fairly  well  cleaned  up  in  that  section 
and  carlot  movement  was  expected  to 
continue  light.  Shipments  from  New 
York  have  not  been  much  more  than 
half  those  of  last  season  to  same  date. 
Maine  growers  are  expecting  a  long 
shipping  season,  and  hoping  to  clear 
out  remaining  supplies  by  bringing  to¬ 
tal  State  movement  above  50,000  car¬ 
loads.  They  are  making  some  reduction 
in  acreage  of  coming  crop  and  lighter 
yield  is  possible  because  of  reduced 
sales  of  fertilizer.  Maine  potatoes  are 
selling  at  $1  to  $1.35  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  markets,  showing  a  little 
change  compared  with  late  April.  New 
York  potatoes  appeared  in  Pittsburgh 
markets  at  $1.10  to  $1.15.  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  stock  brought  80c  to 
90c  in  Baltimore.  Mid-western  markets 
were  mostly  a  little  weaker  the  first 
week  of  May,  and  there  was  a  weak 
tone  in  most  producing  sections. 

Apple  Markets  About  Steady — Fairly 
active  carlot  movement  of  apples  con¬ 
tinues.  Demand  is  slow  in  eastern  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  mainly  because  of  the 
variable  condition  of  the  fruit.  Some  of 
the  city  buyers  are  accepting  the  fruit 
only  on  consignment.  Best  Baldwins, 
bushel  pack,  brought  $1.10  to  $1.15  in 
western  New  York  and  barreled  stock 
mostly  around  $3.25  in  early  May. 
Scald  is  showing  up  to  some  extent  in 
nearly  all  carloads,  causing  some  dis¬ 
count  from  the  purchasing  price  on  ar¬ 
rival.  Truckers  continued  to  be  active 
especially  between  western  New  York 
and  points  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
New  York  Baldwins  bring  $1.15  to  $1.3j 
per  bushel  in  eastern  markets.  Eastern 
Staymans  are  steady  at  $1.50  to  $1.65 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  but  poor¬ 
er  lots  sold  lower  in  some  other  mar¬ 
kets.  Ben  Davis,  Starks,  and  Ganos 
brought  $3  to  $3.25  per  barrel.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Newtowns  or  Pippins  brought 
around  $5  a  barrel  in  several  markets. 
Eastern  Winesaps  folowed  a  jobbing 
range  of  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel. 

— M.  N.  U  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


News  from  Among  the  Dairymen  —  Orchard  Conditions 


THE  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Federation,  which  claims  to  represent 
360,000  dairy  farmers,  recently  passed 
a  resolution  asking  congress  to  repeal 
section  9  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  administered  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  Section  9  is  the  stabilization 
clause  under  which  the  Farm  Board 
has  attempted  to  maintain  prices  on 
certain  farm  products.  The  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Federa¬ 
tion  maintains  that  the  stabilization 
has  failed  in  its  purpose,  has  brought 
some  discredit  on  the  Farm  Board  and 
on  cooperative  marketing,  and  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  Farm  Board  from  giving 
full  time  to  other  more  important  ac¬ 
tivities,  particularly  aiding  farmers  to 
organize  into  cooperative  marketing 
associations. 


State  Department  Sues  to  Protect 
Dairymen 

The  supreme  court  at  Batavia,  Gen¬ 
esee  County  directed  a  verdict  of  $2,- 
214.04  in  favor  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  in  an 
action  to  collect  from  the  Concord  Cas¬ 
ualty  and  Surety  Company  money  due 
milk  producers  for  delivery  to  the 
Shepard  Dairy  Company  in  Buffalo. 
The  Shepard  Dairy  Company  had  taken 
out  a  bond  with  the  surety  company 
as  required  by  State  law  to  insure  that 
milk  producers  should  receive  pay  for 
milk  delivered. 

The  State  Department  at  present  has 
three  other  actions  under  way  to  com¬ 
pel  bonding  companies  to  make  good 
for  milk  delivered  by  dairymen  to  other 
plants  that  have  failed. 


Big  Attendance  at  Jefferson 
County  Meeting 

About  150  members  and  guests  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  attended  the  annual  dinner 
and  meeting  of  the  organization,  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  April  30,  at  the  Grange 
hall,  Adams  Center.  J.  A.  Coulter  was 
toastmaster.  Talks  were  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  J.  Brownell,  secretary  of  the 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
James  T.  Hayes  of  the  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and  C.  W.  Reed, 
county  4-H  club  agent. 


New  England  Dairymen  Unite 

Dairymen  in  the  New  YorK  Milk 
Shed  who  are  working  to  effect  one 
united  producers’  organization  may 
take  heart  from  recent  developments 
in  New  England.  Steps  were  taken 
there  some  time  ago  to  put  into  effect 
an  organization  known  as  the  New 
England  Dairies,  Inc.,  which  would 
handle  most  of  the  milk  produced  in 
the  New  England  states.  The  plans 
proposed  that  signatures  to  the  con¬ 
tract  be  secured  from  all  dealers  be¬ 
fore  May  1  if  the  plan  was  to  be  put 
into  effect.  Signatures  were  secured, 
but  only  after  a  strike  of  producers  de¬ 
livering  to  three  concerns.  It  is  believed 
that  the  New  England  Dairies,  Inc., 
will  control  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk 
to  prevent  disastrous  price  cutting  and 
to  hold  whatever  reasonable  price  is 
established  in  the  future.  This  organi¬ 
zation  will  market  the  product  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  New  England  dairy¬ 
men.  Emergency  contracts  run  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1933,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is 
hoped  that  permanent  organization  will 
be  effected. 


Orchard  Spraying  Notes 

The  following  is  a  summary  from 
reports  of  spray  specialists  in  twenty- 
two  counties. 

In  general  fruit  buds  of  all  kinds 
came  through  the  winter  in  excellent 
condition.  Recent  low  temperatures  fol¬ 
lowing  the  breaking  of  the  buds  seem 
to  have  caused  no  appreciable  injury. 
Niagara  County  reports  Rhode  Island 
Greenings,  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  and 
Duchess  well  budded,  but  Baldwin  in 
general  light.  Kieffer  and  Bartlett 
budded  full  in  most  orchards,  peaches 
in  general  well  budded  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  cherries  and  prunes  fairly  well 
budded.  More  pruning  was  done  than 
usual  due  to  the  open  winter.  Spraying 


began  with  the  lime  sulphur  spray  on 
peaches  for  leaf  curl  which  is  applied 
by  practically  all  peach  growers.  Or¬ 
leans  County  reports  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  growers  in  that  County  applied 
the  peach  leaf  curl  spray  last  fall,  thus 
easing  up  on  the  pressure  of  spring 
work.  Many  growers  throughout  the 
State  applied  dormant  oil  sprays  just 
before  the  buds  opened  for  the  control 
of  San  Jose  Scale  which  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  somewhat  the  past  few  sea¬ 
sons.  In  the  Hudson  Valley  these  oil 
sprays  were  applied  about  the  middle 
of  April.  A  few  growers  are  testing  out 
the  new  tar  distillate  sprays  which  is  a 
dormant  application  found  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  against  the  eggs  of  the  rosy  and 
other  apple  aphids. 

In  some  of  the  counties  more  grow¬ 
ers  than  usual  applied  a  dormant  oil 
spray  for  pear  psylla  control,  while 
many  others  prefer  the  lime  sulphur 
cluster  bud  application.  In  the  Hudson 
Valley  pears  were  reported  nearly 
ready  for  the  cluster  bud  spray  on 
April  30.  As  indicated  by  bud  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  the  State,  the  1932 
season  so  far  is  fully  ten  days  behind 
that  of  1931.  In  the  iower  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  the  delayed  dormant  spray  on  ap¬ 
ples  was  applied  beginning  about  April 
25  with  many  of  the  growers  making 
the  application  during  the  favorable 
weather  of  April  29  and  30.  This  spray 
was  timed  largely  by  the  hatching 
period  of  the  rosy  aphis.  Central  and 
Western  New  York  and  the  Champlain 
Valley  appear  to  be  rather  uniform  in 
bud  development  and,  as  usual,  some¬ 
what  later  than  the  Hudson  Valley. 

— W.  E.  Blauvelt,  Cornel  University 


Western  New  York  Notes 

The  Allegany  County  Farm  Bureau 
started  the  treating  of  seed  potatoes 
May  2,  done  on  a  community  basis.  The 
cost  of  treating  is  8  cents  per  bushel 
with  a  refund  where  the  costs  are  lower 
than  that. 

A  meeting  of  Grange  Masters  and 
lecturers  of  Erie  County  was  held  in 
Hamburg  Grange  Hall,  May  2. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  Western  district  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Home  Bureaus  held  in  Hor- 
nell,  these  officers  were  elected:  Chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wagenblass,  Warsaw; 
Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Horn, 
Alfred  Station;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Julia 
Torrey,  Canandaigua;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
H.  Wedon,  Williamsville. 

The  manager  of  the  Chautauqua 
County  Home  Bureau  since  1928,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Bush,  Forestville,  has  now  re¬ 
signed,  and  will  be  succeeded  on  July 
1  by  Miss  Virginia  Brewster. 

Due  to  the  partial  failure  of  the 
southern  cucumber  crop,  which  in  some 
states  was  hit  by  frost  too  late  for  re¬ 
planting,  more  cucumbers  than  usual 
are  expected  to  be  planted  in  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  cucumber  growing  area. 

Of  especial  interest  to  Orleans  and 
Niagara  County  orchardists  is  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  moving  20-year  old  North¬ 
ern  Spy  trees,  which  is  being  done  by 
E.  R.  Clark,  commercial  fruit  grower, 
of  Spencerport,  using  the  method  or¬ 
iginating  with  Jean  G.  Butts,  of  Cay¬ 
uga.  It  is  said  that  these  transplanted 
trees  will  bear  the  second  year  and 
regain  full  strength  by  the  third  season. 

Five  barns  burned  during  the  month 
of  April  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Aurora 
and  it  is  reported  that  farmers  are 
considering  forming  a  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  to  try  and  cope  with  the 
situation. 

At  the  7th  annual  Western  New  York 
musical  festival  held  in  Fredonia,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  last  week,  High  School 
bands  winning  first  in  their  class  were: 
Jamestown,  Class  A;  Medina,  Class  B; 
Barker,  Class  C;  Ellicottville,  Class  D. 
They  competed  in  the  State  finals  at 
Syracuse  May  5  and  6. 

Cortland  County — It  looks  as  though 
we  might  again  have  a  Farm  Bureau 
in  Cortland  County.  A  new  constitution 
was  recently  adopted  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  4-H  work  to  get  the  $3,000  ap¬ 
propriation  made  by  the  board  of  su¬ 
pervisors  and  may  also  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  Farm  Bureau  agent 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  although, 
of  course,  if  the  work  is  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  1933  an  appropriation  will  have 


to  be  made  by  the  board  of  supervis¬ 
ors.  Last  winter  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  passed  an  appropriation  for  the 
4-H  Club  work  but  refused  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  work. 

Rensselaer  County — The  4-H  clubs 
are  active.  Several  thousand  trees  are 
being  planted  and  over  ninety  members 
are  receiving  settings  of  pheasant  eggs, 
to  receive  75c  for  each  raised  to  seven 
weeks  of  age. 

The  Home  Bureau  under  Winifred 
Magner,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
has  reached  a  new  high  mark  of  540 
membership  and  memberships  still 
coming. 

Plowing  is  late,  few  farmers  having 
any  oats  in  the  ground  yet.  Few  farms 
changing  hands,  farmers  mostly  hang¬ 
ing  on  in  spite  of  low  prices.  The  farm¬ 
ers  back  from  the  main  roads  are  hop¬ 
ing  the  rural  mail  service  will  not  be 
taken  from  them. — E.  F. 

Wyoming  County — At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Warsaw  Grange,  C.  M.  Hen- 
nis  conducted  what  he  called  a  tax¬ 
payers’  school.  Pupils,  in  this  case 
Grange  members,  were  requested  to 
bring  copies  of  the  supervisors’  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  were  used  as  text. 

Wyoming  county  dairymen  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  eliminate  contagious  abortion 
from  dairy  herds.  Three  meetings  were 
recently  held,  one  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
office,  one  at  the  Bliss  Grange  hall,  and 
one  at  Perry  Center. 

St.  Lawrence  County — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  St.  Lawrence  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  recently  held 
its  quarterly  meeting  where  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  President  W.  Carl  Atwood 
Hopkinton  was  accepted  with  regret 
and  H.  L.  Patten  of  Lawrenceville,  for¬ 
mer  vice-president,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association.  Myron  L.  Col¬ 


ton  of  Morristown  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Lawrence  A.  Chittendon 
of  Hopkinton  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors. 


News  of  Interest  to  Younger 
Readers 

Four-H  Club  members  who  are  rais¬ 
ing  livestock  are  eligible  to  compete 
in  the  third  annual  National  4-H  Meat 
Animal  Livestock  Project  contest. 
$5,000  in  prize  money  for  county,  state, 
sectional  and  national  prizes  has  been 
offered  by  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Club  Work.  Ask  your  county 
4-H  leader  for  information. 

*  *  * 

Forty-three  young  farmers  with  their 
fathers  and  guests  attended  the  annual 
father  and  son  banquet  of  the  Boon- 
ville  chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  A.  K.  Getman  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  was  present 
and  gave  the  principal  talk  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Bruce  Bellinger  president  of  the 
chapter  acted  as  toast  master. 

*  *  * 

Genesee  County  recently  celebrated 
its  annual  4-H  rally.  About  225  club 
girls  and  leaders  met  at  the  Batavia 
High  School  where  they  enjoyed  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  games,  talks,  a  picnic  lunch, 
and  a  playlet,  put  on  by  the  Merry 
Homemakers  Club  of  Darien. 


John  ClarK,  58  years  old,  living  near 
Little  Valley,  was  saved  from  almost 
certain  death  by  his  dog  when  he  was 
attacked  by  his  herd  sire. 

The  Ulster  County  Holstein  Club  is 
making  a  bull  survey.  Up-to-date  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  most  Ulster  County 
dairymen  have  purebred  sires  heading 
their  herds. 


Do  you  want  to  SAVE 

on  your  Auto  Insurance? 

TODAY,  everyone  is  alert  to  the  buying  value  of  the 
dollar  and  ways  of  effecting  savings  in  operating  costs. 
UTICA  MUTUAL  rates  are  the  same  as  those  of  bureau 
stock  companies — BUT,  for  the  past  15  years,  they  have 
returned  to  their  policyholders,  in  the  form  of  dividends, 
never  less  than  20%  of  their  premium  costs. 

You  risk  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  your  home  and 
property  when  you  fail  to  protect  yourself  with  sound 
automobile  insurance.  Also  under  the  New  York  State 
Financial  Responsibility  Law,  motorists  may  be  deprived 
of  their  license  and  never  permitted  to  drive  again  if 
they  cannot  satisfy  a  claim  against  them. 


STABILITY 

UTICA  MUTUAL  has  a 
background  of  age  and  sta¬ 
bility.  Its  financial  state¬ 
ment,  as  of  December  31, 
1931,  given  below,  assures 
policyholders  of  safety  and 
security.  The  UTICA 
MUTUAL  is  New  York 
State's  largest,  legalreserve, 
mutual  casualty  company. 


SAVING 

Since  organization,  $6,029,867 
has  been  paid  in  cash  dividends 
to  policyholders.  For  the  past 
15  years,  our  dividend  on  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  in  New  York 
State  has  never  been  less  than 
20%  of  the  premium  cost — a 
worthwhile  saving  on  the  up¬ 
keep  of  a  car. 


Assets:  $7,976,381.77  Liabilities:  $6,664,067.57 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS:  $1,312,314.20 

UTICA  MUTUAL  COMPANY 


Organized  in  1914 


Home  Office :  Utica,  N.  Y. 


UTICA  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept.  AA,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet 
‘  26  Million  Bullets,”  with  complete  information  on  your  lower 
cost  automobile  insurance  protection. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . Make  of  Car . . . 

Present  Insurance  expires  . . 
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Joir  llioae  IMPORTANT 

WEEKS  between. 

CHICK  AND 

maturity!.. 


EXPERIMENT  station  tests  prove  that 
a  deficient  and  poorly  balanced  grow¬ 
ing  ration  sharply  reduces  both  the  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  eggs  laid  during  the  pul¬ 
let  year.  Since  each  pullet  requires  only 
8  pounds  of  growing  ration  to  carry  her 
right  through  from  chick  to  matured 
bird,  it  is  foolish  economy  indeed  to 
use  any  but  the  best  growing  ration 
obtainable. 

Carefully  checked  tests  on  our  exper¬ 
imental  farm  show  that  B-B  Vitamized 
All-Mash  Broiler  and  Growing  Ration 
gives  heavier  body  weight,  increased 
vitality,  better  developed  frames  and 
greater  body  capacity.These  advantages 
in  size  and  health  show  up  later  in  ab¬ 
sence  of  prolapsus,  in  larger  eggs  and 


what  is  most  important  of  all,  in  more 
eggs  laid  during  the  pullet  year.  With 
eggs  at  even  20  cents  a  dozen,  24  more 
eggs  per  bird  laid  during  the  pullet  year 
adds  $100.00  per  ton  to  the  value  of  a 
growing  ration. 

B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  contains  16  needed  in¬ 
gredients,  all  perfectly  balanced  and 
processed  with  such  care  and  accuracy 
that  every  ounce  of  the  finished  feed 
contains  the  exact  proportion  of  each 
ingredient.  Your  B-B  dealer  offers  you 
B-B  Vitamized  and  healthfulized  rations 
with  a  guarantee  of  better  results  or 
money  refunded. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


U  tba.m.i.-^e  cL 
BROILER  AND 
GROWING 
RATION.. 


FOR  CHICKS... B-B  VITAMIZED  ALL-MASH  CHICK  STARTER  RATION 


Pure  bred  flocks  of  fine  blood  strains. 
Big  e\jg  layers,  fast  growers.  Full  of 
vigor.  Order  from  thi*  ad.  $1.00 
books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  in  Colors  Showing 

"Wolf-Certified" 

AAA  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 


Livability  Guarantee.  Utility  and 
Quality  grades  are  guaranteed  to 
live  14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at 
half-price,  next  7  days  at  three- 
fourths  regular  price. 


Wolf l  —  "A"  Standard  Utility  Grade  Wolf's  —  "AA"  Certified  Utility  Grade 

so  ioo  500  tooo  ( S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff,  Brown  1  50  IM  500  •  1000 

$3.25  $6.00  $29.75  $59.00  \  Leghorns,  Ancones  ....  .($3.75  $7.00  $34.00  $65.00 

/Barred  Rocks.  Wfiite  end  Buff  Rocks,  5 

3.75  7.00  34.75  69.00  1  $•  a  end  r.  c.  Reds,  Black  Minors.  >  5.00  9.00  44.00  85.00 

t  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 

5*50  10.00  49.75  99.00  )  Jersey  Black  Giants  ^  *.  *  6«50  12.00  58.00  114.00 

For  less  than  50  add  one  cent  per  chick.  WolFs  "A**  Standard  Utility  grade  essorted  heavy  breeds  $6  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $5  per  100. 

Wolf's  ''AA"  Certified  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6  per  100 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  **  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS,  4c  'S 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
2(/th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee.  Per  100 

W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  H.  Mix  . $5. 50 
W.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas....  6.90 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.90 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  1 4.00 


500  1000 

$25.00  $50 
32.00  64 

32.00  64 

67.50  135 


20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  0. 


CHICKS :  ,SS=,IS- 


-PULLETS:  £38 

rrom  200-291  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
locks  Direct  from  Trapnest-Pedigree-Breeding  Farm, 
thicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  shipped  C.O.D.  on  Ap- 
iroval.  Catalog  Explains  all.  FAIRV1EW  HATCHERY 
i.  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  5,  R.2,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


S  ATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


Write  for  our  May  and  June  Prices. 

Chicks  $4.50  per  100  and  up. 

*  Color  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 
Box  A  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 


&X.  Eng.  Whites,  Brawns,  Anconas _ J5® 

Barretd  RnaSks__7s  Assorted  dtaiidcs.„.4%fc 
No  manes-  down.  BnBtpa&i  CffitaJogne  Erf®. 
Pnllfits  ready  to  Atop.  Write  fur  LOW  prines. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R-2A 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Qbrcular  frsB.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pitistown,  1L  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Special  Mated.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghons . . .  $8.00 

Bred-to-Lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns - -  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . —  7.00 

Light  Assorted  $5.00;  Heavy  Assorted  $6.00.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2e  per  chick.  %c  per  chick  less  in 
500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D: 


From  selected  and  blood  tested  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns _ $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds -  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes. .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  - - - - -  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  607,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  w£Lo ,sDmp 


IT*  J  PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

M  Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100; 
$27.50-500;  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
HKlMB  (Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100;  $35- 
■Mi  500;  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100;  $27.50- 
500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100;  $24-500;  $48-1000. 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  J.  EH  RENZ ELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


R.  C. 
BROWN 


Leghorns 


Baby  Chicks  Frost  proof.Heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  J.M. Chase,  Bx.4,Wallkill,  N.Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


Keep  the  Chicks  Growing 

CROWDING  is  commonly  recognized 
as  a  dangerous  thing  for  growing 
chickens,  and  the  importance  of  having 
sufficient  floor  space  is  well  known.  The 
most  harmful  aspect  of  crowding  how¬ 
ever,  comes  in  connection  with  feeding 
and  feeding  equipment.  Present  day 
practices  make  it  essential  to  provide 
more  hopper  feeding  space  than  used 
to  be  the  case.  With  all-mash  feeding, 
more  time  at  the  feed  trough  is  re¬ 
quired  for  each  chick  to  eat  its  fill. 
Hopper  feeding  scratch  grain  instead 
of  spreading  it  on  the  floor  or  ground 
also  makes  more  feeding  space  neces¬ 
sary. 

When  sufficient  feeding  space  is  not 
provided,  chicks  pick  at  one  another, 
or  eat  indigestible  and  harmful  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  floor.  Feed  consump¬ 
tion  is  cut  down,  resulting  in  less 
growth,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  chicks,  which  are  driven  away 
from  the  crowded  feed  boxes  by  the 
more  vigorous  birds.  Vices  such  as 
feather  picking  and  cannibalism,  en¬ 
couraged  by  inadequate  feeding  space, 
will  persist  even  to  and  after  maturity. 

Feeders  Should  Prevent  Waste 

Desirable  features  in  a  feeder  are 
that  it  prevents  wasting  or  spilling  feed 
and  that  chicks  be  kept  out.  Commer¬ 
cial  feeders  usually  are  made  with  an 
incurved  edge  or  lip  which  may  be  du¬ 
plicated  in  the  home  made  feeder  by 
nailing  a  strip  of  lath  along  the  edge 
of  the  box,  projecting  over  the  feed 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  which 
will  prevent  chicks  raking  or  billing 
the  feed  out  on  the  floor.  Further  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  given  by  fitting  a  piece 
of  heavy  wire  netting  a  little  smaller 
than  the  inside  of  the  box  so  that  it  will 
lie  on  top  of  the  mash.  Wasting  is  fur¬ 
ther  prevented  by  filling  boxes  only 
one-third  to  one-half  full.  To  prevent 
chicks  getting  at  spilled  and  dirty  feed 
on  the  floor,  feeders  may  be  kept  on 
stands  covered  with  three-quarters  or 
one  inch  mesh  hardware  cloth. 

To  keep  chicks  from  getting  into  feed 
boxes,  the  most  satisfactory  device  is  a 
reel  or  spinner  supported  lengthwise  of 
the  box,  leaving  just  clearance  enough 
for  the  chicks  to  get  their  heads 
through  between  the  edge  of  the  box 
and  the  reel.  This  clearance  should  be 
increased  as  birds  grow  older,  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  reel  higher.  For  a  box  not  over 
six  or  seven  inches  wide,  a  piece  of  2 
inch  x  2  inch  pivoted  on  tenpenny  nails 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  reel. 

In  providing  feeding  space  for  chicks, 
do  not  be  guided  solely  by  specifica¬ 
tions  and  rules  when  it  is  apparent 
that  more  chicks  wish  to  eat  than  pres¬ 
ent  equipment  can  care  for.  Sufficient 
space  should  be  provided  so  that  any 
chick  can  eat  at  any  time. 

—Locke  James. 


How  to  Preserve  Eggs 

1.  Select  a  5-gallon  crock  and  clean 
it  thoroughly,  after  which  it  should  be 
scalded  and  allowed  to  dry. 

2.  Heat  a  quantity  of  water  to  the 
boiling  point  and  allow  it  to  cool.  When 
cool  measure  out  9  quarts  of  water, 
place  it  in  the  crock,  and  add  1  gallon 
of  sodium  silicate  (water  glass)  stir¬ 
ring  the  mixture  thoroughly. 

3.  Place  the  eggs  in  the  solution.  If 
sufficient  eggs  are  not  obtainable  when 
the  solution  is  first  made,  additional 
eggs  may  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
This  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
serve  about  15  dozen  eggs.  Be  very 
careful  to  allow  at  least  2  inches  of  the 
solution  to  cover  the  eggs  at  all  times. 

4.  Place  the  crock  containing  the 
preserved  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  well 
covered  to  prevent  evaporation.  Waxed 
paper  covered  over  and  tied  around  the 
fe3p  of  the  crock  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

If  the  price  of  sodium  silicate  (water 
glass)  is  about  30  cents  a  quart,  eggs 
may  be  preserved  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2  cents  a  dozen.  It  is  not  de- 
jsirable  to  use  the  water  glass  solution 
!a  second  time. 


■tv  nunuimg  or  oiras 

work  ...  No  fu** 


--- . .  — -  .  . .  Just  paint 

,  .  tops  of/oosts  lightly  with  full  strength 

Black  Leaf  40  and  roosting  birds  release 
fumes  which  kill  lice.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer 
send  $1 .00  for  trial  package. 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Incorporated,  Louisville,  Kentucky  ’ 


Baby  Chicks 


(ireater  Value  at 

LOWER 

PRICES  or, 


OVERSIZE 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER. 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to  win  $500.00  In  this  year’s 
Chick  Growing  Contest. 

Order  Now — Insure  Prompt  Delivery 


PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  590 


L.-Va.'SK  !  $1-63  $3.00  $5.50  $26.25 


Bd.  W.,  Bf.  Rocks  ) 
S.C.  Reds,  W.Wyd  ) 
W.  &  Bf.  Orps  ) 
W.  &  Blk.  Min.  ) 

R. C.  Reds  ) 

S. L.  Wyand.,  ) 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd. 
Light  Assorted _ 


1.88  3.50 

2.13  4.00 
1.38  2.50 

1.13  2.00 


6.50  31.25 

7.50  36.25 

4.50  21.25 

3.50  16.25 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


Box  132  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Xnt’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS 

Our  12th  Year.  Buy  the  best  at  the  lowest 
W  CSS  prices.  Per  100 

X  W  BARRED  ROCKS  .  $7  00 

f  (  J  I  R.  I.  REDS  .  7.00 

O  'Try  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  6.00 

CO  <<  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  .  6.00 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  MIXED .  6.00 

i  \  Also  started  chicks. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  Prepaid  to  your  door. 

SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Liverpool,  Pa. 


are 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rocks . $  6.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas . .  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants .  10.00  per  100 

White  Giants . .  12.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice ....  5.00  per  100 

Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
Folder  FREE.  S.  W.  KLINE, 
Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying  strains. 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . . $  8.50  $40.00  $78.00 

Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . .  10.00  $47.50  90.00 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STARTED  CHICKS 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN.N.J. 

BLOOEr  TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  your  Chicks 
from  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks $8.00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds  . . *8.00—  00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . — . $7.00 — 100 

JnniataPoultry  Farm, Box  2, Richfield, Pa. 


PSTHORO-BRED 

BLOOD  TESTED 

BABY 
CHICKS 


NEW 

LOW  PRICES  ^ 

p*.  extra  profits  with  our  super 

layers  of  big  eggs.  Every  breeder 
'  blood  tested.  Hens  with  records  to 
302  eggs.  10  breeds.  ^,‘rri^XT 


SCHWECLER’S  HATCHERY 

204  Northampton  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks.  Grade  A .  .  7.00  60.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (SpL  Matings),  Grade  AA  9.00 
Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid.  100%  hive 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  (SUWch©  ^ 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . -...$6  $27.50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  leghorns .  6  27.50  ow 

Barred  Rocks  . - . . . ------  7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00—100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

fHirif  RITVFRS  Names  wanted.  2  to  20  names. 
Lnltn  DU  I  CKu  5g  c^ts  t0  $2.00  worth  chicks 
for  each  name,  as  per  our  special  offer.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Mixed.  Write  for  special  offer  today. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  90.  RICHFIELD.  PA- 
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BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S  O.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5  50  10  47  90 

S.C-W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)..  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns. . . . $2.25  $4.00  $  7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4  50  8  37  70 

RC  R.I.  Reds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like  machine 
guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wvckoff  A-  Tancred  Strain 


50 


100 


500  1000 


s.  < 

L  W.  Leghorns  ... 

$3.50 

$6.00 

$28.00 

$55 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns... 

. . . 

.  3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

55 

s.  c. 

Rocks  and  Reds... 

.  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

White 

Wvandottes  . 

.  3.75 

7  00 

32.50 

60 

S.  C. 

Buff  Orpingtons  ... 

.  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  ... 

.  3.00 

5.00 

25.00 

50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . 

.  3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

55 

100% 

prepaid,  safe  delivery 
this  ad.  or  write 

guaranteed, 
for  circular. 

Order 

from 

J.  N. 

NACE  POULTRY 

FARM.  Box 

14.  Richfield. 

Pa. 

100 

500  : 

1000 

$6.00 

$27.00 

$50 

..  6.50 

30.00 

55 

..  7.00 

32.00 

60 

..  4.50 

22.50 

45 

..  6.00 

27.50 

50 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Chicks  from  2  &.  3-yr.-oid  breeders. 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.... 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns _  6.50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks _ 

Light  Mixed  . . . . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . .  6.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  McAiisterville.  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  clucks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  to  be  delivered  the 
week  of  May  16 — 23—30  at  $7.00 
per  100.  $32.50  per  500.  $  60.00 

per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns. .$1.75  $3.00  $5.50  $26:00  $50 

Anconas  &  Blue*  Leghorns..  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  ..  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Rlaek  Giants  Jersey: .  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING”  ^CHICIC^ 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.00  $50 

Barron  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.50  30.00  55 

Barred  Rox  or  R.I.  Reds  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100:  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  del. 

Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
_  „  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCH  ERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 

SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . $5.50  $26.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.50  31.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  26.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  . 5.00  23.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAiisterville, Pa. 

BABY  41/zc  &  up-  large  type 

**  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

rUTrirC  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  .$6.00  $27.50  $50 

vIULJiO  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  and  Heavy  Mix,  ...  4.50  22.50 
These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count  P.P. 
FRANK  NACE  BOX  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

BABY  CHlfK 9  —Blood  Tested.  .  Leghorns,  8c; 

v.uu,i\kl  Rocks.  Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
10c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  12c;  Giants,  Brahmas,  14c 
m  thousand  lots.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Sent 
collect.  Postpaid.  lave  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Start¬ 
ed  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St„  Hackensack,  N.J. 

CU  I  f  If  O  FROM  BLOOD 

n  1  IV.  O  TESTED  BREEDERS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks.. . . . $8.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . . . $8.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed . . . $7.00 — 100 

Post  Paid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

c.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  3,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

baby  chicks  reduced 

Tancred  &  Wyckoff  Strain  100  500  1000 

g-  C.  White  Leghorn . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

now  direct  from  ad.  100%  live  delivery. 

MONROE  HATCHERY.  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


What  Price  Will  You  Pay  for  Chicks? 

We  can  hatch  250,000  weekly.  Postpaid  guaranteed 
arrival.  12  years  experience.  11  Hatcheries.  Custo- 
S'fis  43  states.  Catalog  free  showing  20  varieties. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY.  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS 


CHICKS  s-c-  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00-100, 
u  $27.50-500.  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $7-100, 
ja2.5°-500,  $60-1000.  Alixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAiisterville.  Pa. 


Pill Rocks  $7:  Reds  $8:  Leghorns 
A  V*  IV  3  and  Heavy  Mix  $6;  Mixed  $5. 
,  ...  lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCH  ERY, Box  27,Millerstown,Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHICKS  Barred  Rocks  56.50- 

M  ,  m  100  200  or  more  $6_ 

I®0.  Prepaid,  lively  chicks  guar.Cash  or  COD 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaver  Springs.Pa. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — *  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


‘"WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

May  16  through  August.,  ,12c  13c  15c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  30.  JUNE  6—13—20—27  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  VI GO RO US.chofce  for  broilers. ...  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) —  $3.00  $5.75  $28  $55 

White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Extra  . 4.00  7.75  37  70 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D,  5.00  9.75  47  90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A.  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


TAYLOR  WINS 
HIGHEST  SCORE 


98% 


at  BATAVIA  (N.Y.  March  1932)  BABY  CHICK  SHOW 

Competing  with  all  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  in  ROP 
.  —  Certified  and  Supervised  sections — 77  entries  from  nine  states 

Taylor  secured  98%  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Four  Firsts.  One  Second  out  of  six  entries! 

Over  25  Years  practical  experience  hatching  and  breeding  for  big  Husky 

QUICK  MATURING  Chicks  PREDUCED 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-free  breeders  of  proved  ability. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  up  to  312  eggs;  many  ever  600  in  3 
years.  All  males  have  individual  pedigrees  from  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope.  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


JTAIRVitw 

IMPORTERS  and  BREEDERS  OF  1 

MIS 


Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery 

Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y. 


I 


BARRON  and  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder  “A” 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  IT  PAYS 
TO  BUY  FROM  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 
FARM.  CHICKS  FROM  2  AND  3  YEAR 
OLD  BREEDERS.  $6.-100;  $60.-1,000. 

JuniataPoultry  Farm,  Box  9,  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY 
CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAiisterville,  Penna. 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns.... 

$6.00 

$27.00 

$50 

Barred  Rocks... 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60 

S.C.  Reds . 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60 

Heavy  Mixed... 

.  6.00 

27.50 

50 

Light  Mixed . 

.  4.50 

22.50 

45 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00- 

aa _ _  J  1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks. 

[HO  L  tv  Woo 3STRAI  Nj  $10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and  3 
P.//L- year  old  hens. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  £“5 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . . . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  BOX  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  CASVR  5cdo°ioSo 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . . $6  $25  $50 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mix  $6;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAiisterville.  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  Laying  Breeders  *  ^ 

Barred  Rocks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  100-$6;  Heavy 
Mixed  100-$6:  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Free  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Lincoln  Hatchery.  B  N.Lauver,  Box  A.  McAiisterville, Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . „...$6  $27.50  $50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds -  7  32.50  60 

L.  Mix.,  $5.00-100;  H.  Mix.,  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery 
D.  A.  STIMELING.  R.D.  A.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

Rir  UITQIfY  rmrif  <;  At  prices  lower 
dHj  rtUolvl  '--illGIS.o  than  ever  t)eforei 

BARRED  BOCKS;  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
3e  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  MILFORD.  DELAWARE 


CHICKS  C.O.D. 


100  Rocks  or  Reds  $7;  Leghorns 
$6;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Light  $6; 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAiisterville  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  high  producing  imported  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


/lfjl/nfrn  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns  $6; 
LlllLlVo  JIeavy  Mixed.  $6;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
v***'/*m,k'  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  ™ 

chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceorevcn  less?  We  ship  C-O.D.,  guaran*  ,* 111 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  I 

Chicks.  Wr'*«  (or  foil  colored  Cattlo*  «nd  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Mil 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  19IO 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ _ 7c  each;  $60  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  7c  each;  $60  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks . 9c  each;  $80  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  lie;  Reds  10c  each;  Mixed 

Chicks  6c  each.  Prepaid  by  P.P.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  ^^eld?  PAnt) 

U  A  IMrC~BABYCHiCKS 

H  Alii  Li  J  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  pei^Guar. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28  00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25,00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . .  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks...  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . . . .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm.  Box  6,  Richfield.  Pa. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years'  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Special  Leghorn — Wyckoff . .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . 6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  mixed . $5-100.  Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 

Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 


I 


flRYLEA 

HDried 
=:  Skim 
^Milk 


mt*4#  u  at  !»*»•• 
ma  tui;  •»** 
J.IM  HH..W**** 


in  Farmer-Owned 

Milk  Plants 


Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.  | 
Room  2140,  I 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 

Name  . — . — 


Address 


My  feed  dealer  is _ 


356)  12 


American  Agriculturist,  May  14,  1932 

Heart  of  the  North-  —By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  B after,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer ,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry.  Alan  returns  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  a  patrol  to  head  off 
the  bandits.  Haskell  is  secretly  afraid  be¬ 
cause  Alan  failed  while  following  his  di¬ 
rections  and  realizes  that  he  will  be  in  a 
bad  position  if  the  facts  become  known, 
so  he  decides  to  deny  issuing  the  orders 
to  split  the  patrol.  Alan  has  no  proof  and 
Haskell  reduces  his  rank  to  ordinary 
constable. 

Alan  begins  to  consider  a  desperate 
plan  to  clear  himself  and  Joyce’s  father. 
His  first  step  is  to  buy  himself  out  of  the 
Mounted  Police. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  X:  KLAHOWYA 

N  his  cabin  Alan  took  off  his  uniform 
and  changed  to  civilian  clothes. 

It  seemed  to  him  he  was  stripping 
off  his  foot-free  adventuresome  life 
with  that  uniform. 

On  the  bed  he  laid  out  his  broken 
rifle,  his  service  revolver  and  all  other 
government  property,  where  Bill  could 
get  it  and  check  it  in  for  him.  Several 
personal  belongings  — -  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  especially  the  dozen-odd 
presents  Joyce  had  given  him — he 
placed  in  a  trunk  for  safe  keeping. 
What  money  he  had  on  hand,  several 
hundred  dollars,  he  buttoned  carefully 
in  his  shirt  pocket.  His  expenses  on 
this  trip  ahead  would  be  heavy;  he 
would  have  to  borrow.  But  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  take  that  Victoria  job,  and  he 
knew  Colonel  Steele  would  gladly  give 
him  a  salary  advance. 

Then  he  made  up  a  slender  pack — a 
single  blanket,  a  change  of  clothes, 
food  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  That  was 
all.  No  camping  outfit,  no  weapons,  no 
equipment  for  wilderness  travel  . 

He  hurried  through  these  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  wanted  to  be  away  from  here 
before  dawn,  before  the  sun  stood  mel¬ 
low  and  warm  on  the  shimmering  pine 
hills.  He  was  glad  that  the  mist  and 
gloomy  twilight  hid  all  sight  of  his  be¬ 
loved  ranges  around  Endurance.  If  only 
he  could  slip  away  at  night,  he  would 
not  feel  the  hurt  so  bitterly. 

In  some  measure  he  was  buoyed  up 
by  the  feeling  of  being  free,  free  of 
Haskell,  free  of  all  restraint,  free  to  at¬ 
tempt  his  lone-handed  venture.  He  was 
eager  to  be  gone;  the  trail  of  danger 
beckoned  him  with  its  old  irresistible 
lure.  He  saw  his  plan  only  in  general 
outline  as  yet,  but  that  did  not  matter 
now.  In  the  lonely  days  and  weeks 
ahead  he  would  have  plenty  of  time 
to  think  out  the  details  of  it. 

As  he  was  buckling  his  pack  to¬ 
gether.  Elizabeth  unexpectedly  came 
into  the  cabin.  When  she  stepped  near¬ 


er,  into  the  candle  glow,  Alan  saw  by 
her  expression  that  she  had  heard  about 
his  run-in  with  Haskell. 

He  had  been  on  the  point  of  writing 
her  a  note  and  leaving  it  with  Bill,  for 
he  did  not  especially  care  to  see  her 
before  he  left.  If  she  found  out  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  next  few  weeks,  she  would 
probably  oppose  it.  He  could  not  and 
would  not  yield  to  her  now. 

As  she  stepped  into  the  light,  she  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Alan!  That  MacMillan  girl 
told  Mrs.  Drummond  that  Haskell  de¬ 
moted  you!  That  you’re  a  constable! 
That, he  put  all  the  blame  of  this  patrol 
on  you!” 

“That’s  what  he  did,”  Alan  answer¬ 
ed,  straightening  up,  facing  her.  “I 
didn’t  believe  he  was  capable  of  it.  But 
I  shouldn’t  have  been  surprised;  he’s 
given  me  cues  enough  to  his  nature.” 

“And  you’re  going  to  stand  for 
that?”  Her  voice  rose,  sharp,  nagging. 
“You’re  going  to  be  his  orderly,  a  con¬ 
stable,  disgraced,  bossed  around  ?  I’d 
think  that  any  man  would — would ” 

She  checked  herself  as  she  saw  the 
government  property  laid  out  on  the 
bed  and  noticed  that  Alan  was  in  civ¬ 
ilian  clothes. 

He  said  quietly:  “You  were  a  bit 
hasty.  I  didn’t  stand  for  it.  I  bought 
out.”  * 

“Bought  out - ?” 

“I’m  out  of  the  Mounted.  Out  for 
good!” 

Elizabeth  gasped.  For  moments  she 
stared  at  him,  incredulous.  She  would 
not  have  believed;  but  his  tones,  the 
granite-hard  expression  of  his  features, 
made  her  realize  he  was  telling  her  the 
truth.  During  all  the  winter  past  she 
had  plotted,  argued,  threatened,  to 
make  him  leave  service.  Now,  with  an 
unexpectedness  that  dazed  her,  he  was 
out! 

She  did  not  know  just  why  he  had 
taken  this  drastic  step,  but  vaguely 
she  guessed  he  had  had  some  fierce 
clash  with  Haskell.  It  did  not  matter, 
the  circumstances.  He  was  free  of  this 
ninety-a-month  rut,  this  backwoods 
calling.  There  had  always  been  a  doubt 
in  her  mind  whether  Alan,  when  the 
great  test  came,  would  actually  tear 
himself  away  from  the  Mounted.  She 
had  expected  a  fight  that  would  em¬ 
bitter  him  against  her.  But  now  he 
was  out;  he  would  surely  take  that  Vic¬ 
toria  offer;  next  winter  she  would  be 
living  in  Victoria! 

Her  heart  leaped  at  the  thought, 
and  her  whole  manner  toward  Alan 
changed.  He  was  free  now;  she  had  not 
forced  him;  her  great  desire  had  come 
about  with  no  cost  to  her.  But  she  saw 
that  Alan,  sick  at  heart  over  his  “free¬ 
dom,”  was  fighting  down  an  ang'uish 
at  leaving  this  country.  She  decided 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  him 
forget  their  former  arguments;  wise  to 
keep  him  from  remembering  she  had 
ever  demanded  that  he  leave. 


She  drew  near  him,  slipped  an  arm 
about  him;  and  a  softness  came  into 
her  voice. 

“Dear,  you’re  sorry  to  be  out.  I’m 
sorry  to  see  you  so  hurt.  You  didn’t 
want  to  leave  here,  Alan.  I — I  did  want 
you  to;  but  I  wouldn’t  have  insisted.  I’d 
have  given  in  to  you,  dear,  before  I’d 
seen  you  unhappy.  In  the  long  run, 
we’ll  not  regret;  it’ll  be  the  best  for 
us.” 

Alan  watched  the  candle  sheen  in  her 
hair,  the  auburn  hair  that  always 
brought  him  poignant  memories  of  her 
brother  Curt.  His  thoughts,  leaping 
ahead  to  his  lone-handed  venture,  were 
scarcely  with  her  at  all,  yet  he  was 
bewildered  by  her  change,  her  ardent 
affection.  There  had  been  times  when 
affection  from  her  would  have  cheered 
and  heartened  him;  but  now  her  lips, 
inviting  him,  asking  for  his  own,  meant 
less  than  the  pack  lying  at  his  feet. 

She  asked  him:  “And  now — you’re 
going  to  take — we’ll  be  down  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  now?  Won’t  Colonel  Steele  be 
glad  when  he  hears!  Alan,  he’s  one  of 
the  best  friends  you  ever  had.  You’ll 
write  to  him  right  away?” 

“I  suppose  so.  Yes,  I’m  going  to  take 
that  job.  Not  much  else  to  turn  to.” 

She  noticed  how  cold,  how  unmoved 
he  was;  and  she  went  on,  half-whisper- 
ing: 

“On  our  way  outside,  we  can  be  mar¬ 
ried  at  Edmonton,  and  have  that  trip 
we  planned  to  the  Blackfoot  Selkirks. 
And  we’ll  have — we  can  afford  to  have 
now! — a  cabin  back  in  Vancouver 
Island;  back  in  the  mountains  by  our¬ 
selves,  Alan.” 

He  merely  said,  gesturing  at  the  al¬ 
cove:  “I’m  leaving  Curt’s  keepsakes 
here.  You’ll  watch  after  them,  won’t 
you?”  And  he  added,  “I’m  leaving  here 
tonight,  Elizabeth.” 

“Leaving  here?  Tonight?”  Her  eyes 
went  to  the  pack  on  the  floor.  Suddenly 
startled,  she  looked  up  at  him  again. 

Alan  saw  the  questions  in  her  eyes: 
“Where  are  you  going?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  Why  aren’t  you  taking 
me  with  you?” 

Feeling  that  he  owed  some  explana¬ 
tion  to  the  girl  he  w'as  engaged  to,  he 
partly  explained:  “I’m  pitching  off  on 
a  trip,  Elizabeth.  By  myself.  I’m  going 
after  those  men  that  shot  up  two  of 
my  friends.  Haskell  blocked  a  patrol  I 
wanted  to  make.  To  go  after  them  I 
had  to  be  free.  I  don’t  know  how  long 
it’ll  take  me.  Maybe  three  weeks,  may¬ 
be  six.  I  can’t  even  say  exactly  what 
I’ll  be  doing  or  where  I’ll  be.  I’d  like 
for  you  to  wait  here.” 

Something  in  his  manner  stopped 
Elizabeth  from  questioning  him.  She 
knew  he  intended  to  marry  her  and 
take  her  to  Victoria;  but  something  told 
her  that  in  this  present  hour  it  was  not 
well  to  question  or  oppose  Alan  Baker. 

She  acquiesced:  “I’ll  wait,  dear.  If 
you  can’t  tell  me,  or  don’t  care  to,  it 


doesn’t  matter.  But  you  won’t  put  your¬ 
self  in  danger,  Alan?  Won’t  you  prom¬ 
ise  me  that  much?” 

“I’ll  be  safe  enough.  .  .  .”  He  was 
thinking  of  Joyce  MacMillan,  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Endur¬ 
ance,  back  in  the  savage  Alooska 
wilderness.  He  said  dully:  “When  I’m 
through  with  this  business,  I’ll  send  you 
a  radiogram.  We’ll  go  over  to  Victoria 
then.” 

“I’ll  wait;  I’ll  wait  here  for  you.  But, 
Alan,  before  you  go  .  .  .”  She  stood  on 
tiptoe,  reproaching  him,  begging, 
“Aren’t  you  going  to — to  tell  me  good¬ 
bye?” 

Alan  bent  and  kissed  her,  as  she  in¬ 
vited.  Eut  he  did  it  dispassionately,  as 
a  thing  expected  of  him.  He  felt  her 
breath  on  his  cheek,  her  arm  tightening 
around  him,  her  body  pressed  against 
his.  He  was  subtly  but  unmistakably 
aware  of  a  certain  willingness  about 
her;  she  wanted  him  to  linger;  she 
would  have  stayed  with  him  there  in 
the  cabin.  ...  It  surprised,  it  shocked 
him,  after  all  these  months  when  she 
had  been  so  cold  and  passionless. 

When  she  had  gone,  he  buckled  his 
pack  and  caught  up  his  hat.  As  he 
started  to  snuff  the  two  candles  in  the 
alcove,  he  heard  a  thumping  footstep 
on  the  threshold  and  turned  to  see  Bill 
Hardsock.  In  a  flash  he  guessed  that 
Bill  had  been  waiting  outside,  not  want¬ 
ing  to  come  in  while  Elizabeth  was 
there. 

“Alan!  Hell’s  blue  blazes!”  Bill  was 
all  but  incoherent  as  he  advanced 
across  the  cabin.  “Say  it  isn’t  so!  I 
heard  .  .  .  wasn’t  meaning  to  listen  .  .  . 
Joyce  told  me  part  of’t,  and  I  just  heard 
you  tell  ’Lizabeth.  .  .  .  He  didn’t  bust 
you?  He  didn’t  dare!  And  blame  you 
for  splitting  our  patrol?  You  didn’t 
bu^  out - ” 

“That’s  what  I  did,  Bill.  He  busted 
me,  blamed  me.  What’s  worse,  he 
wouldn’t  let  us  make  the  Inconnu  trip. 
I  couldn’t  stand  that.  I’m  out.  Leaving 
Endurance.  Right  now.” 

He  never  forgot  the  moment  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  Bill’s  face  turned  gray.  His  jaw 
dropped,  he  stood  in  stupefied  shock, 
with  a  look  of  misery  on  his  blunt,  bull¬ 
dog  features. 

“You’re — leaving— us,”  he  gulped. 
“You’re — pitching  away — for  good.  You 
always  stood  up  for  us  men,  against 
Haskell.  You  and  me  .  .  .  pretty  good 
partners.  .  .  .  Now  you  won’t  be  here 
any  more,  Alan.  .  .  .” 

“Bill,  shake  yourself  together  and 
listen.  I’m  going  after  those  bandits. 
There’s  several  things  you’ve  got  to  do 
for  me.  One  is,  I  want  you  to  cut  aside 
from  patrols  whenever  you  can  and 
visit  Joyce  and  see  she’s  safe.  Watch 
those  Pelican  Channel  ’breeds.  You  and 
I  know  they’re  a  dangerous  lot.  Warn 
’em  you’ll  arrest  the  first  one  you 
catch  on  the  Alooska. 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 


’SPUD,  RUN  OVER.  To 
LUKE.  KEEPER’S  AN' 
GIT  THAT  ROLLER  I 
LOANED  HIM  'WAV 
LAST  FALL.  HE'S  HAP 
^JT  all  winter^,  j 


'’GOSH, WAS  THAT  PINCHERS’ 
ROLLER?  ITS  BEEM  ’ROUND 
j  HERE  SO  LONG  I  THOUGHT  IT 
VJAS  MINE, AN*  \  LOANED 
IT  T1  JOE  BORRA  ACOUPLAj 
, WEEKS  AGO.V'BETTER 
SEE  HIM. 


SURE,  I  HAD  IT  -  BUT  I  \ 
LOANED  IT  T'SAM  GlMNVY  \ 
LAST  WEEK  T'DO  JUST  A 
LITTLE  THREE- ACRE  PATCH. 
HE  OUGHT  A  BE  THROUGH 
BY  NOW,  —  HEb 
JUST  A  COUPLA  MILES 


frsp, 


>,l  HAD  IT,  BUT  JUST  AS  l 
WAS  FINISHIN  WITH  IT  THE 
OL  TONGUE  busted,  so  I 
GIVE  IT  T'BOD  TOOKER.FOOR 
MILES  OVER.  HE  SAIO  HE'D 
FIX  IT  IN  RETURN  FER.  IT'S 
USE  ON  HIS  30-ACRE  FIELD 


HELI.O  - 

vMR.PINCHBft? 


/NOT  YET-BUTIF  I  KEEP 
fGOlN'UKE  l  HAVE  BEEN  I 
l OUGHT  A  LOCATE  IT  SOMfc^ 

time  NETTwEEK - 


/NO-I  wont  need  th’teanC 

\  FIGURE  ILL  8E  ABLE  TO 
[SEND  IT  SACK  BY  PARCEL 
.Post  —  _ 

-  |’V/E  got 
ENOUGH  FOR 
AILROAD  FAIR 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Superstitions  Cling  to  Spring  Housecleaning 


ONE  beautiful  May  I  was  traveling 
through  the  countryside  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  saw  everywhere, 
in  addition  to  the  strikingly  beautiful 
sights  that  Spring  brings  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  evidences  of  the  usual  upheaval 
that  strikes  most  households  at  the 
same  time.  The  doctor  at  whose  home 
I  was  entertained  remarked,  “Yes, 
about  this  time  every  year  the  women 
all  go  crazy.  Why,  sometimes  I’m 


SUMMER  RSHIONS 


The  new  book  of  summer  fashions  is 
out,  showing  the  newest  styles  for  women 
and  children.  These  designs  are  not  only 
the  latest,  but  are  easy  to  make  andi  are 
the  season’s  best  choices. 

More  women  than  ever  are  doing  home 
tewing  and  a  good  reliable  style  book 
which  shows  moderately  priced,  depend¬ 
able  patterns  is  essential.  Send  12  cents 
today  for  one  of  our  Summer  Fashion 
Books  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist ,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


called  in  to  see  a  patient  and  can’t  even 
get  in  the  front  door  because  the  porch 
and  hall  are  filled  with  furniture  and 
rugs.  They  (the  women)  just  have  to 
work  it  out  of  their  systems,  it  seems.” 

Now,  as  woman  to  woman,  and  as 
one  about  to  have  a  wild  orgy  of  house¬ 
cleaning  myself,  I  am  more  or  less  in 
sympathy  with  the  urge  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things  and  make  my  home 
as  fresh  and  attractive  as  possible.  But 
I  hope  not  to  get  everything  upset  at 
once,  and  that  the  casual  visitor  or 
passerby  will  not  get  the  impression 
that  I’m  headed  for  a  nervous  break¬ 
down. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  of  ancient 
superstition  in  this  custom  of  spring 
cleaning  than  we  know.  Here  are  some 
of  the  ways  other  countries  observe 
the  ceremony: 

“Throughout  Central  Europe,  May  1 
or  thereabouts  is  the  accepted  time  for 
ridding  the  house  of  evil  spirits  and, 
incidentally,  of  dirt.  On  May  day  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  Tyrol,  yelling  townsfolk 
aided  by  lighted^  twigs,  tolling  bells,  rat¬ 
tling  pans,  and’  barking  dogs  endeavor 
to  drive  the  witches  away. 

In  China,  housecleaning  is  a  gala  oc¬ 
casion.  Old  customs  dictate  that  it  must 
begin  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the 
twelfth  moon,  or  seven  days  before  the 
New  Year.  The  picture  of  the  kitchen 
goddess  is  removed  from  its  shrine  and 
burned  so  that  the  goddess  may  rise 
to  heaven  and  report  on  the  family’s 
doings  throughout  the  year.  While  she 
is  gone  the  house  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  put  in  order.  The  family  bathes, 
shaves,  pays  off  its  debts,  and  prepares 
a  banquet  to  celebrate  her  return.  On 
New  Year’s  day,  a  clean  picture  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  new  shrine,  incense  is 
burned,  and  firecrackers  are  set  off, 
both  to  greet  the  goddess  and  to  scare 
away  evil  spirits. 

Superstitious  Armenians  never  sweep 


Quick  Relief! 

For  rashes  and  all  forms  of  itching, 
burning,  disfiguring  skin  irritations. 

Cutlcura  Ointment 

Price  26c.  Sample  free  of  “Cutlcura,”  Dept.  B, 
Malden,  Maes. 


by  night  lest  they  inadvertently  hit 
some  evil  spirit.  If  they  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sweep  after  dark,  they  singe 
the  broom,  so  as  to  give  warning  of 
their  approach.  Many  modern  Egyp¬ 
tians  object  to  night  sweeping  since  it 
may  cause  angry  jinnee  to  avenge  the 
insult.  The  Japanese  claim  that  to 
sweep  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  is  to 
throw  luck  to  the  winds. 

On  St.  Sylvester’s  Eve  the  people  of 
Trieste  arm  themselves  with  sticks  and 
brooms,  form  a  procession  and  cast  the 
spirits  of  darkness  out  of  their  homes. 
At  the  same  time  they  invite  the  good 
spirits  to  enter.  The  ceremonies  are 
even  simpler  in  Calabria.  As  the  church 
bells  peal  forth  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  at  Easter  time,  the  peasants 
sprinkle  their  houses  with  holy  water, 
commanding  temptation  to  depart  and 
good  to  enter  in.”— Aunt  Janet. 


Correction 

On  page  13  of  our  issue  of  April  23 
where  the  measurements  for  the  scram¬ 
bled  eggs  recipe  are  given,  ihstead  of 
“two  tablespoons  salt,”  the  amount 
should  read  “one-half  teaspoon  salt” 
for  four  eggs. 


Dainty  and  Feminine 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2808  xvith  its 
smartly  shaped  collar  edged  with  lace  is 
both  dainty  and  feminine.  Printed  crepe 
silk  in  yellow  and  white  made  the 
original  with  collar  of  white  crepe  edged 
with  lace.  A  gayer  scheme  could  be  of 
white  crinkled  silk  crepe  with  light  navy 
blue  crinkled  crepe  collar  edged  with 
vivid  red  bias  bindings,  and  having  a  red 
leather  belt.  This  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches 
bust.  Size  16  requires  2%  yards  of  39  inch 
material  xvith  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrast¬ 
ing  and  1%  yards  of  3-inch  lace.  PRICE, 
15c 

TO  ORDEJi:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  additional 
for  copy  of  our  Spring  fashion  cata- 
i  logue.  Address  Pattern  Department, 

I  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
j  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  VITAL  MESSAGE 

to  New  York  State 

FARMERS 


Spring  has  come  again  and  the  roads  are  open. 
The  urge  to  drive  fast  is  in  the  blood. 

BUT,  have  a  Care! 

More  people  were  killed  by  automobiles  in 
1931  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  death  toll  was 
34,400.  In  addition,  the  number  of  injured  reached 
the  appalling  total  of  997,600. 

TAKE  WARNING  !  Future  automobile 
insurance  rates  will  depend  on  this  year’s  record. 
Drive  carefully — watch  signals — obey  laws — there 
are  others  on  the  roads. 


Guard  i  aw:a$ualty 

COMPANY 


OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President. 


Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Cooking  and 
Baking  with 
Electricity.... 


Mrs.  Grace  Watkins 
Huckett,  household  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist, 
has  gathered  some  excellent 
data  regarding  electric 
ranges  from  a  great  many  different  sources.  You  will  be  interested 
in  receiving  a  set  of  this  material,  particularly  if  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  an  electric  range  this  year.  This  information  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  any  obligation  on  your  part.  Simply  write  your 
name  and  address  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail. 


CUT 


HERE 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Dept.  R, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  complete  information  regarding  electric 
ranges. 


Name 


Post  Office . .  County. 


358)  14 


CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
Money,  many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Guaranteed 
Prices.  COIN  EXCHANGE.  Room  25,  Leltoy.  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  SUPPLIES— Distributors  G.  B.  Lewis  BEE- 
WARE  &  Dadant’s  pure  wax  foundations,  containers, 
tools,  shipping  cases,  etc.  Large  stock.  Prompt  shipment. 
Catalog.  CHARLES  M.  WILSON,  1120  College  Ave., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


MODERN  DUTCHESS  CO.  FARM— This  choice  50 
acre  farm  has  returned  $2500  in  year  and  provided 
good  living  too;  only  8  miles  to  Poughkeepsie,  near 
Hyde  Park;  40  acres  fertile  tillage,  woodlot,  about  50 
fruit  trees;  good-8-room  house,  bath,  furnace  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  hip-roof  barn,  2-car  garage.  Only  $4500  with 
part  down  and  $25  monthly  on  bal;  pg.  49  Free  cata¬ 
log  1000  bargains.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


203-ACRE  STATE  ROAD  near  Village  Dairy  Farm, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Site  of  ancient  Seneca  Indian 
Village,  should  have  great  historic  value.  Close  to 
grade  and  High  school,  full  community  and  railway 
advantages.  113  acres  level  well-drained  fields,  90  acres 
in  pasture  and  woods.  Two  houses  7  and  9  rooms, 
wired  for  electricity.  Dairy  barn  for  24  cows,  two  silos. 
Price  $9,000.  Free  circular  describing  tills  and  other 
farms.  Investigate  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Equipped  525  Acre  Farm,  330  Acres  tractor  fields, 
pasturage  for  100  head  or  more,  springs  and  creek,  val¬ 
uable  woodland;  good  10-room  house,  running  water, 
large  barn,  other  bldgs;  mile  to  concrete  hway,  7  to 
city  of  15,000.  Full  price  $8000  includes  new  tractor  and 
attachments,  23  tested  cows,  bull,  4  good  horses,  great 
lot  equipment,  all  household  furniture,  hay,  potatoes, 
oats,  buckwheat,  etc;  only  $2000  needed.  Jay  Hoadley, 
BONDED  STROUT  AGENT,  95  Chenango  St.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN,  milking  and  general  farm  work. 
Wages  $30  per  month  and  board.  G.  L.  HESELTON, 
Johnson,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  161, 
Cleveland,  O. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  UNITS,  Vacuum  Pumps,  Pulsators,  Teat 
Cups  and  Milker  Tubing  for  all  makes  of  milkers  also 
cotton  strainer  discs.  The  best  for  less.  ANDERSON 
MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS.  Save  about  half.  Tubes, 
gaskets,  inflations  for  your  present  units.  Circular. 
Samples.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents ;  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73-D,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $177.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Penna. 


IMPROVED  RED  E  1,  Horse  Tractors  at  reduced 
prices.  Write  for  details.  FRANK  HAMILTON,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 


S-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality.  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra,  WENIK-ER  BROS., 
Millis.  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEANUTS,  shelled  and  selected.  10  pounds.  70c;  100. 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  40  ft.— 26c  per  ft. 
Freight  prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS  Mfr.  Box  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — 900  feet  of  3  in.  galvanized  pipe.  COR¬ 
NELIA  MACKEY,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SUGAR,  ten  pounds,  two  dollars.  GROVER. 
Bristol,  Vt.  , 


RUSTIC  FURNITURE  manufactured  by  a  disabled 
American  veteran.  Settees  two  chairs  three  dollars, 
table  dollar,  flower  stands  eighty  cents.  Childs  set  two 
dollars.  F.O.B.  G.  VALENTINO,  Cedar  Brook,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco  five 
pounds  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO..  AA48, 
Yerkes,  Penna. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah.  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.2Ct.  Jripe 
free.  Pay  postman.  FARMERS  UNION,  36S-H,  Mayfield, 
Ky. 


CIGARS.  HAVANA  and  DOMESTIC.  Our  special 
nickle  cigar,  direct  from  the  factory  to  your  door  for 
$2.60  per  100.  Send  remittance  by  Reg.  letter  or  money 
order.  KALTREIDER  &  SONS,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


SMOKING— 10  lbs..  $1.00;  chewing,  10.  $1.25. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GOLD-LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  or  smoking, 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


10  POUNDS  BURLEY,  Cigarette  Tobacco,  Box  Cigars, 
$2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FARMERS  UNION, 
368-5  Mayfield,  Ky. 


FIVE  POUNDS  CHOICE  select  chewing  or  smoking 
and  one  box  cigars  $1.25,  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S1329,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  WANTEf) — Sheep  owners  write  and  please 
send  name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Guinea  Pigs 


-50c  each  up  according  to  age,  size, 
weight  and  color.  Also  pedigreed  rab¬ 
bits  in  New  Zealand  Whites.  Chinchillas  and  Belgian 
Hares.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect. 
Write  for  folder.  SCHOEN  BORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  Street  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


Wantorl  >'oun£  Red  Eoxes,  will 

wanted  CurVIn  kaltreider. 


pay  $3.50  apiece. 

RED  LION,  PA. 


COLLI  E  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh..  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P. Hamilton, Cochranville.Penna. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Some  Facts  About  the 
Rabbit  Industry 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
and  pure  white  pelts  have  the  highest 
market  quotations  for  the  best  grades 
and  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  only  a  few 
pelts  actually  reach  the  highest  grades. 
According  to  the  California  report  the 
very  best  Chinchilla  skins  in  January 
1931,  sold  from  65  to  90  cents,  with 
lower  grades  of  hatters’  skins  ranging 
from  10  to  18  cents  per  pound.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  an  average  rabbit  skin 
would  return  about  12  cents  each  to 
the  producer. 

Many  rabbit  skins  bring  as  little  as 
one  and  two  cents  each.  The  California 
authorities  point  out  in  their  report 
that  there  is  a  market  for  rabbit  fur 
in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  hulk 
of  it  is  supplied  from  foreign  countries 
and  the  quality  of  much  of  this  import¬ 
ed  fur  is  superior  to  much  of  that  pro¬ 
duced  here  in  the  United  States. 

What  to  Avoid 

The  California  report,  possibly  the 
only  unbiased  recommendation  ever 
prepared  points  out  certain  things  for 
the  rabbit  farmer  to  avoid.  They  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Do  not  pay  more  for  land,  stock 
or  equipfnent  than  its  agricultural 
value  would  justify. 

2.  Avoid  buy-back  schemes  or  con¬ 
tracts  that  are  non-enforceable. 

3.  Do  not  figure  on  higher  prices  for 
meat  or  fur  than  have  been  secured 
by  the  average  competent  producer. 

4.  Do  not  buy  inferior  or  diseased 
stock  at  any  price. 

5.  Never  misrepresent  _  stock  that  is 
sold  and  do  not  refuse  to  give  a  guar¬ 
antee  for  any  animal  that  is  to  be  used 
for  a  breeder. 

6.  Do  not  expect  to  make  large  prof¬ 
its  when  feed  is  bought  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  and  animals  are  marketed  in  small 
or  irregular  lots. 

7.  Do  not  keep  does  that  have  out¬ 
lived  their  usefulness. 

8.  Do  not  make  sudden  changes  in 
the  ration  or  feeding  methods. 

9.  Do  not  use  musty  hay  or  grain. 

10.  Do  not  contract  for  more  rabbits 
or  fur  than  you  can  supply. 

11.  Do  not  let  your  own  mistakes 
cause  you  to  become  jealous  of  the 
success  of  others. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  14,  1932 
gions  that  he  would  carry  out  those  in¬ 
structions  to  the  letter. 

“And  you’ll  keep  quiet  about  this, 
Bill?  Don’t  tell  Ped,  Elizabeth,  Drum¬ 
mond,  anybody.  If  it  ever  gets  out,  it’d 
wreck  the  whole  idea,  and  I’d  probably 
land  in  a  penitentiary.” 

“I’ll  keep  quiet  as  a  dead  dog.  I  won’t 
breathe  a  word.  But  Alan,  why  in  hell, 
way  we’ve  hung  together,  why  can’t  I 
be  in  on  your  trick?”  Eagerly  he 
pleaded,  “Let  me  go  along,  Alan.” 

“It’d  mean  desertion  for  you.  Haskell 
would  give  you  the  limit.  And  you’ve 
got  to  watch  after  Joyce.  My  work  is  a 
one-man  job  anyway.” 

He  reached  out  his  hand.  “Bill,  this 
is  our  Klahowya.”  He  forced  a  smile 
and  a  jest  to  cover  his  own  emotion. 
“I’ve  seen  lots  of  better-looking  fellows 
than  you,  Bill,  but  never  a  man  I’d 
rather  have  with  me  when  we’re  belly¬ 
ing  up  behind  a  muskrat  house  or 
knocking  hell  out  of  a  camp  of  drunken 
Smokies.  We’ll  keep  in  touch,  Bill.  You 
write  to  me.  Lord  knows  but  what  you 
and  I,  sometime  on  ahead,  might  get 
together  again.” 

They  shook  hands. 

Alan  hurried  down  the  slope  to  the 
trading  store.  Factor  Drummond  had 
ndt  gone  to  bed.  The  news  of  the  patrol 
of  his  old  friend  Dave  MacMillan  being 
arrested  and  faced  with  such  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  of  guilt,  had  upset 
him.  With  chair  leaned  back  against 
the  counter,  he  was  futilely  trying  to 
read  a  month-old  Edmonton  Bulletin. 

His  chair  came  down  as  Alan  entered 
and  strode  into  the  circle  of  light. 

“What  the  devil,  Alan? — civilian 
clothes!” 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  Letter  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  In  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  O.l. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old 
$2.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.75  each.  8  to  10 
weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


Good  Practices 

1.  Buy  stock  from  a  reliable  breeder. 
If  in  doubt  inquire  of  the  breeders  as¬ 
sociations. 

2.  Start  with  only  one  breed. 

3.  Use  mature  rabbits  as  breeders 
and  plan  to  raise  three  to  five  litters 
to  a  doe  each  year. 

4.  Buy  feed  when  cheapest. 

5.  Have  a  very  definite  market  for 
rabbits  and  rabbit  products  before 
starting  in  the  business  and  then  cater 
to  this  market  and  seek  to  extend  it. 

6.  Cooperate  with  other  rabbit  raisers 
in  the  marketing  of  rabbits  and  rabbit 
products. 


Heart  of  the  North 


PIGS  "  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  **ith  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  wUl  be  with  the  shipment. 


( Continued  from  Page  12) 

“Another  thing.  I’m  giving  you  this 
cabin  and  what’s  in  it,  except  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  personal  stuff  that  I’ll  get  some¬ 
time  or  else  send  for.  And  you  attend 
to  turning  in  my  issue  stuff  there  on 
the  bed. 

“Then,  there’s  one  last  thing  you  can 
do  for  me.  Got  any  free  time  coming 
in  the  next  couple  weeks?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Yes,  must  have  three 
or  four  days — way  we’ve  been  hitting 
the  ball  all  winter.” 

“Two  days  will  be  enough.  I  need  a 
little  help  on  my  plan;  and  you,  here 
at  Endurance,  you  can  give  me  a  hand. 
It’s  not  much,  but  it’ll  mean  a  lot  to 
me.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  got  in  mind, 
so  you’ll  understand.” 

In  a  few  terse  sentences  that  left  Bill 
gasping  and  swearing  at  so  staggering 
a  scheme,  Alan  sketched  his  plan. 

He  demanded:  “Now  Bill,  can  I  de¬ 
pend  on  you  to  give  me  that  help?  I’ll 
he  banking  on  it;  I’ll  be  in  a  hell  of  a 
hole  if  you  don’t  do  it.” 

Bill  was  angered  at  the  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  might  let  a  partner 
down.  He  swore  by  all  the  nether  re- 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
o-8  weeks  old  $2.75  8-9  weeks  old  $3.00 

Chester  Whites  not  crossed  $4.00 

All  stock  healthy  and  rugged.  Orders  filled  without 
delay.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm  }0E8^  Lexington,  Mass. 

300  Pigs  for  Sale 

120  Berkshire  &  O.I.C.  —  180  Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Choice  Carefully  selected  Young  Porkies  all  ready  for 
the  feed  trough.  6  wks.  old  $2.50  each ;  7-8  wks.  old 
$2.75  each;  9-10  wks.  old  $3.00  each. 

Vt.,  Conn.,  Pennsylvania  add  25c  per  pig  for  vaccination. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Our  guarantee: 
“A  square  deal  at  aU  times.”  For  quick  service  and 
quality  stock  give  us  a  trial. 


Pigs  Pigs  Pigs 

1HESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &  OIC 

6-8  wks.  old . $2.75  each 

8-10  wks.  old $3.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  shipments, 
lood  pigs.  We  respectfully  solicit  your  patronage. 
VILLIAM  GABRIEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  R.F.D. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold.  .  .. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
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Not  Authorized 


“Several  months  ago  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Earl  Flansburg,  413  Bridge  St., 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  came  to  my  house  and 
said  he  was  selling  insurance  policies  for 
the  American  Benefit  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.,  10th  floor  Meyers  Bldg.,  Springfield, 
Ill. 

I  bought  three  of  them,  one  for  myself, 
my  son,  and  granddaughter.  I  had  to  pay 
six  dollars  for  the  policy  and  a  dollar  a 

month. 

The  agent  said  he  was  also  an  agent 
for  the  American  Agriculturist.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  this  is  a  good  reliable  in¬ 
surance  company?” 

E  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
all  subscribers  that  Mr.  Flansburg 
is  not  representing  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Perhaps  Mr.  Flansburg  is  not 
definitely  stating  that  he  works  for 
American  Agriculturist,  but  several  let¬ 
ters  from  subscribers  indicate  that  he 
leaves  that  impression.  The  State  In¬ 
surance  Department  tells  us  that  the 
American  Benefit  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.  is  not  licensed  to  do  business  in 
New  York  State  through  agents. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  Earl  A. 
Flansburgh  who  is  Assistant  County 
Leader  in  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  who  is  doing  such 
a  splendid  job  in  serving  farmers  of 
the  State.  Neither  is  Mr.  Flansburgh 
at  the  College  related  in  any  way  to  the 
man  by  the  same  name  in  northern 
New  York  to  whom  we  call  attention 
in  this  item. 

We  also  wish  to  repeat  the  recent 
warning— that  Mr.  H.  C.  Warner,  who 
gives  his  address  as  218  Hawley  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  not  representing 
American  Agriculturist.  Neither  have 
we  endorsed  in  any  way  the  insurance 
policy  which  he  is  selling.  Apparently 
Mr.  Warner  has  on  numerous  occasions 
given  the  impression  that  he  is  repre¬ 
senting  us  or  that  we  have  endorsed 
the  insurance  he  sells. 


Protested  Checks 

I  am  enclosing  two  protested  checks 
which  I  received  last  fall  from  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Poultry  Farms  of  Millville,  New 
Jersey.  I  have  been  selling  eggs  to  this 
firm  for  some  time  and  have  always  re¬ 
ceived  payment  before. 

We  understand  that  quite  a  number 
of  our  Maryland  subscribers  have 
claims  against  the  Cumberland  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  and  that  some  of  them  who 
never  were  paid  for  eggs  shipped  to  this 
concern  have  secured  judgments  which 
they  probably  will  never  be  able  to  col¬ 
lect.  A  Mr.  Charles  Clunn  operated  the 
business  of  the  Cumberland  Poultry 
Farm  until  about  the  last  of  November 
1931,  at  which  time  he  sold  the  business 
to  Margaret  Clunn  and  Raymond  Clunn 
his  wife  and  brother  respectively.  We 
are  also  informed  that  a  number  of 
trucks  operated  by  this  concern  were 
repossessed  by  the  finance  company 
and  that  the  Cumberland  Poultry 
Farms  is  no  longer  in  operation. 


Moved  After  Dark 

A  short  time  ago  a  subscriber 
wrote  that  he  had  sent  a  check  for 
$5.00  to  the  Northern  Electric  Light 
Co.,  205  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
some  fixtures.  The  check  was  deposited 
by  them.  The  claim  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Boston  police  who  were 
given  promises  either  that  the  order  be 
filled  or  that  the  money  would  be  re¬ 
funded. 

Sometime  later,  information  came  to 
us  that  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Light 
Supply  Co.,  had  brought  out  the  North¬ 
ern  Electric  Light  Company.  Again  the 
Boston  police  called  on  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Electric  Light  Sup'ply  Co.,  and  were 
informed  that  they  had  moved  out  re¬ 
cently  in  the  night  and  left  no  address. 
It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  we 
cannot  collect  a  settlement  for  our 
subscriber. 


Advance  Listing  Fee  Again 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Sales  Agency.  They  received  my  list¬ 
ing  fee  but  have  done  nothing  to  sell  the 
rarm.  I  was  living  in  Johnson  City  at  that 


time  but  now  am  living  on  the  farm  I 
had  listed.  It  may  be  too  long  a  time  now 
to  get  the  $5  listing  fee  returned  but  as 
they  have  not  done  anything  in  all  this 
time  I  do  not  wish  them  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  selling  the  place.  They  have 
never  sent  an  agent  here  and  in  fact,  I 
never  hear  from  them  only  when  I  write 
and  ask  what  they  are  doing.  So  it  looks 
to  me  as  if  they  wanted  the  $5  and  not 
do  anything. 

We  have  had  occasion  once  or  twice 
in  the  past  to  mention  the  Western 
Sales  Agency  along  with  other  con¬ 


cerns  that  ask  for  an  advance  deposit 
on  real  estate.  This  deposit  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber  was  made  five  years  ago  and 
we  expect  was  spent  a  long  time  ago. 
Perhaps  the  Western  Sales  Agency  did 
what  they  promised  to  do  when  they 
took  the  deposit.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  farms  that  have 
been  sold  through  paying  an  advance 
deposit  fee  and  neither  have  we  ever 
heard  of  any  such  deposits  being  re¬ 
turned.  Reliable  real  estate  companies 
are  willing  to  sell  a  farm  and  then  take 
their  commission. 


We  Can’t  Feel  Sorry  About 
His  Arrest 

“We  are  wondering  if  you  can  collect 
a  bill  of  $29.63  for  vegetables  furnished 
by  us  to  Camp  Fenimore  on  Otsego  Lake, 
last  summer?  The  camp  was  in  the  charge 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Braider,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  was  given  to  us  as  525  West  23rd 


15  (359 

Street,  New  York  City.  We  have  written 
them  several  times  and  although  our  let¬ 
ters  have  not  been  returned,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer.” 

We  also  wrote  several  letters  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  reply.  The  last 
was  returned  with  a  note  that  he  had 
moved  and  left  no  address.  Since  that 
time  our  subscriber  wrote  us  of  news 
which  had  come  to  him  that  Mr.  Braid¬ 
er  had  been  arrested,  charged  with  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  some  funds  which  had 
been  in  his  possession.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  prices  of  farm  produce  as  low 
as  they  are,  but  it  is  worse  not  to  get 
anything  for  them  at  all.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  col¬ 
lecting  this  claim. 


The  California  extension  service  says 
it  costs  in  California  $13.88  a  year  to 
keep  a  doe  rabbit,  and,  that  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  a  doe  returns  $10.66;  a  net  loss 
of  $2.72. 


WHO  is  best  fitted  to  judge  an  oil 
stove?  Who,  but  the  homemaker, 
herself!  That’s  why  we  invited  sixteen 
outstanding  farm  women,  from  as  many 
states,  to  act  as  our  Advisory  Council. 

Four  days  this  Council  worked  with  us, 
studying  the  new  High-Power  burner.  One  entire 
halfiday  they  cooked  . . .  steak,  omelet,  hoe  cake  and 
dozens  of  other  tests  ...  all  with  marvelous  results. 

They  selected  as  “First  Choice”  range,  ideal  for 
millions  of  rural  homes,  High-Power  Perfection 
No.  R-619.  No.  504  (not  illustrated)  is  their  “First 
Choice”  for  use  with  separate  oven. 

Fourteen  High-Power  Perfections  .  .  . 

prices  as  low  as  * 18.00 

Are  you  slaving  with  dirty  fuels  in  a  sweltering 
kitchen?  Compare  your  stove  with  the  Score 
Card.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  High-Power  burner 
demonstration. 

Send  your  name  and  address  (on  the  margin  of  this 
page)  for  our  free  booklet. 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

7641 W-2  Platt  Avenue  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Chill  foods  economically  and  make  ice  cubes 
with  SUPERFEX,  the  Oil  Burning  Refrigerator. 
No  electricity  or  other  connections  needed. 


Model  619 

First  Choice 

HIGH-POWER 
PERFECTION  RANGE 

Selected  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  Leading 
Farm  Homemakers 

November  16-19,  1931  /  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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PERFECTION  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

These  busy  women  gave  their  time  to  act 
as  our  Advisory  Council  as  a  service  to 
other  rural  homemakers.  They  have  a  com¬ 
bined  cooking  experience  of  461  years. 

Mrs.  James  Roe  Stevenson,  Cayuga,  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Calkins,  Harvard,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Keemer,  East  Waterford,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  George  T.  Winn,  Axton,  Va.  *■  Mrs.  Ray  F. 
Donnan,  Waterville,  Ohio  /  Mrs.  Lawrence  Foster, 
Route  1,  Crawfordsiille,  Ind.  /  Mrs.  Lottie  Cridler, 
Route  4,  Middleville,  Michigan  *  Mrs.  H.  A.  Brace, 
Lone  Rock,  Wis.  f.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Merrill,  Winnebago, 
Minn.  *■  Mrs.  Emmet  Slusher,  Route  2,  Lexington,  Mo. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Melchert,  Ottawa,  Kans.  *■  Mrs.  Louis 
H.  Lane,  Route  A,  Box  159,  Mission,  Tex.  *■  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Bledsoe,  Armstrong,  Alabama  *  Mrs.  E.  G.  Harris, 
Guthrie,  Kentucky  and  Erin,  Tenn.  >  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Middleton,  Warsaw,  N.  Carolina  /■  Mrs.  A.  Robert 
Rohlfing,  Route  1,  Farmington,  Illinois,  CHAIRMAN. 


PERFECTION 


Oi/  (Mm/iinr/ 

STOVES 


Firestone  tires  appeal  to  the 

thrifty.  They  give  Extra  Value  at  the 
lowest  prices  ever  known. 

Firestone  do  not  manufacture  tires 
under  special  brand  names  for  mail  order 
houses  and  others  to  distribute.  Special 
brand  tires  are  made  without  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name.  They  are  sold  without 
his  guarantee  or  responsibility  for  service. 

You  take  no  chances  on  Firestone 
tires.  They  are  silent,  safe,  long-wearing — 
and  each  tire  bears  the  Firestone  name, 
which  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  service. 

Firestone’s  greater  economies  in 
buying,  manufacturing  and  distributing 
make  possible  these  greater  values  and 
lower  prices. 

Stop  at  any  Firestone  Service  Dealer. 
See  sections  cut  from  Firestone  tires — 
special  brand  mail  order  tires  and  others. 
Take  these  sections  in  your  own  hands — 
compare  Quality  and  Construction.  Then 
you,  too,  will  know  why  — " Firestone  is 
the  tire  that  taught  thrift  to  millions !” 


listen  to  tL ‘VOICE  of  FIRESTONE”  every 

^Monday  cNiylit  over  CM..  G.  nationwide  network 


l 
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Extra  Values 

GUM-DIPPED  CORDS 

The  Firesfone  patented  Gum-Dipping  process 
transforms  the  cotton  cords  into  a  strong, 
tough,  sinewy  unit.  Liquid  rubber  penetrates 
every  cord  and  coats  every  fiber,  guarding 
against  internal  friction  and  heat,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  strength  of  the  cord  body,  and 
giving  longer  tire  life. 


TWO  EXTRA  CORD  PLIES 
UNDER  THE  TREAD 

This  is  a  patented  construction,  and  the  two 
extra  cord  plies  are  so  placed  that  you  get 
56%  stronger  bond  between  tread  and  cord 
body,  and  tests  show  26%  greater  protection 
against  punctures  and  blowouts.  It  sets  a  new 
standard  for  tire  performance  on  high  speed 
cars. 


NON-SKID  TREAD 

Tough,  live  rubber  specially  compounded  for 
long,  slow  wear.  Scientifically  designed  non- 
skid  gives  greater  traction  and  safe,  quiet 
performance. 
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COMPARE  •  CONSTRUCTION  •  QUALITY  •  PRICE 


Firestone  $ 

COURIER  TYPE 


SIZE 

Our 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Specia  1 
Bra  nd 
Mai  1 
Order  Tire 
Price  Each 

Our 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

4.40-21 

$3.63 

$3.63 

$7.04 

4.50-21 

3.98 

3.98 

7.74 

30x3^2 

Clin. 

3.57 

3.57 

6.92 

WHEN 
BOUGHT 
IN  PAIRS 


Tiruione 

SENTINEL  TYPE 


SIZE 

Our 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Specia  1 

Brand 

Mail 

Order  Tire 
Price  Each 

Our 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

4.40-21 

$3.95 

$3.95 

$7.66 

4.50-21 

4.37 

4.37 

8.46 

4.75-20 

5.20 

5.20 

10.08 

5.00-19 

5.39 

5.39 

10.46 

5.25-21 

6.63 

6.63 

12.86 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


Make 
of  Car 

Tire 

Size 

Vireetone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 

7»re*tone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

Make 
of  Car 

Tire 

Size 

Tfreetone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Tireefone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

Forrl  | 

4.40-21 

*4.79 

*9.30 

Essex.  _  ...  1 

5.00-20 

*6.75 

$13.10 

Chevrolet  j 

Nash. . f 

Chevrolet . 
Ford 

4.50- 20 

4.50- 21 

5.35 

5.43 

10.38 

10.54 

Essex. _ 1 

Nash. . } 

5.00-21 

6.98 

13.54 

Ford . 

Olds’bile.J 

Chevrolet 
Whippet .. 
Plymouth< 
Erskine...  1 

4.75- 19 

4.75- 20 

6.33 

6.43 

12.32 

12.48 

Buick-M.  1 
Chevrolet  } 
Olds ’bile..  J 
Buick  . . 

5.25- 18 

5.25- 21 

5.50-18 

7.53 

8.15 

8.35 

14.60 

15.82 

16.20 

Plymouth 

Chandler.. 

DeSoto _ 

Dodge _ 

Durant. _ 

Gr.  -Paige 
Pontiac.... 
Roosevelt 
Willys-K. . 

Studeb’r.. 

Auburn.... 

Jordan . ( 

Reo . 1 

5.00-19 

6.65 

12.90 

Studeb’r..! 
Gardner .. 
Mar  moil ..  | 
Oakland .. 
Peerless...  .J 

5.50-19 

8.48 

16.46 

Tire 

Tirestone 

Ti  restone 

Size 

Oldfield 

Oldfield 

of  Car 

«“■ 

Type 

Type 

Heavy 

Cash  Price 

Cash  Price 

Duty 

Each 

Per  Pair 

Chrysler ..] 
Studeb’r.. 
Viking . J 

6.00-18 

*10.65 

*20.66 

Studeb’r..  1 
Franklin..  1 
Hudson  ...  [ 
Hup  ’bile  J 

6.00-19 

10.85 

21.04 

La  Salle.... 1 
Packard _ J 

6.00-20 

10.95 

21.24 

Pierce- A . 

6.00-21 

11.10 

21.54 

Buick . 

6.00-22 

11.60 

22.50 

Pierce-A . 

6.50-19 

12.30 

23.86 

Stutz . 

6.50-20 

12.65 

24-54 

Cadillac....! 

Lincoln....! 

Packard....J 

7.00-20 

14.65 

28.42 

Track  and  Bus  Tires 

Tire 

Size 

Heavy 

Duty 

Tiresfone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Tirestone 

Oldfield 

Typo 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

30x5 .... 

*15.45 

*29.96 

32x6 .... 

26.50 

§1.00 

34x7 .... 

36.40 

70.60 

36x8 ... 

51.65 

100.20 

6.00-20 

14.50 

28.24 

6.50-20 

16.30 

32.62 

7.50-20 

26.45 

52.60 

9.00-20 

46.50 

90.40 

9.75-20 

61.65 

220.00 

Firestone 


TIRES  .TUBES  .  BATTERIES  .  BRAKE  LIKING  •  SPARK  PLUGS  •  RIMS* ACCESSORIES 


A  Prescription  for  Winter-Bitten  Souls 


Poughkeepsie  -  'Newburgh  Zone  «  See  Pages  8  -  9  » 11 


Old  League  vs.  New — 

Why  Change  ? 

(The  Fourth  in  a  Series  of  Messages  to  Milk  Producers ) 


Prices  paid  producers  by  eastern  fluid  dealers,  by  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  and  by  western  condenseries,  showing  how  organi¬ 
zation  has  widened  the  spread  between  fluid  milk  prices  and  those  paid  for 
manufactured  milk.  See  explanation  below. 


FOR  a  few  years  following  the  milk  strike  of  1916, 
the  old  Dairymen’s  League  had  about  100,000  mem¬ 
bers,  approximately  all  of  the  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  Here  was  “one  big  producers’ 
organization.”  Why  was  it  not  kept?  Why  was  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  reorganize  the  old  League,  causing  a  loss  of 
half  of  its  membership?  What  was  gained  by  reorgan¬ 
izing  that  ever  paid  for  that  large  loss  in  farmers’  sup¬ 
port?  These  are  fair  questions  and  often  asked. 

The  answer  is  that  the  old  League  failed  completely 
in  a  crisis  to  protect  its  members,  just  as  any  mere  bar¬ 
gaining  association  will  fail  without  means  of  caring  for 
the  surplus.  To  make  this  clear,  may  we  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  chart  on  this  page.  The  black  line  in  the 
center  of  the  chart  shows  the  prices  for  fluid  milk;  the 
broken  line,  the  manufactured  prices,  before  1916. 
SURPLUS  MILK  DICTATED  THE  PRICE, 
NEVER  MUCH  ABOVE  BUTTER  AND  CON¬ 
DENSED  MILK.  Notice  how  the  two  lines  run 
together  up  to  1916. 

From  1916  to  1921  the  old  League  widened  the 
spread  a  little,  AIDED  BY  HIGH  WAR  PRICES 
AND  BY  TWO  COSTLY  MILK  STRIKES,  but 
when  war  prices  began  to  fall  rapidly,  most  of  you  older 
dairymen  remember  all  too  well  what  happened.  The 
League  was  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  situation.  Ex¬ 
port  trade  of  manufactured  dairy  products  almost  com¬ 
pletely  ceased.  Milk  manufacturers,  led  by  Nestle’s, 
began  to  close  their  plants.  It  was  a  sad  time.  With  no 
classified  plan,  the  price  of  fluid  milk  rapidly  dropped 
back  toward  the  old  manufactured  basis.  SURPLUS 
WAS  AGAIN  DICTATING  THE  PRICE  OF  ALL 
MILK.  Thousands  of  League  members  delivering  to 
manufacturing  plants  were  thrown  out  of  the  market. 
It  was  therefore  a  question  of  reorganization  of  the 
League  into  a  properly  equipped  cooperative  marketing 
association  or  of  quitting,  and  farmers 
have  never  been  quitters. 

Plans  for  the  new  cooperative 
included  the  principle  of  “a  market 
for  every  member,  every  day  in  the 
year,”  a  new  contract  with  members, 
a  revolving  financial  plan  to  insure 


finances,  and  especially  the  acquiring  of  plants  and 
the  adoption  of  the  classified  plan  to  take  care  of 
the  surplus  on  a  scientific  basis.  Under  this  classified 
plan  dealers  have  been  asked  to  pay  what  milk 
was  worth  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
used.  NO  LONGER  COULD  MILK  SOLD  FOR 
FLUID  PURPOSES  BE  FORCED  TO  TAKE  THE 
SAME  PRICE  AS  THAT  SOLD  TO  BE  MAN¬ 
UFACTURED. 

Now,  return  to  the  chart  and  see  the  increased 
spread  or  difference  between  pool  prices  and  manu¬ 
factured  prices  that  dairymen  have  received  in  the  ten 
years  from  1921  to  1931,  since  the  cooperative  associa¬ 
tion  was  organized.  The  cross  section  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chart  shows  this  spread  in  prices.  IN  DOLLARS, 
THIS  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  FLUID  AND 
MANUFACTURED  PRICES  HAS  BROUGHT 
LEAGUE  MEMBERS  $135,950,067  MORE  IN  TEN 
YEARS,  AND  HAS  STABILIZED  THE  MARKET 
FOR  EVERY  PRODUCER  SO  THAT  ALL  HAVE 
BENEFITED.  A  SURPLUS  PLAN  HAS  PAID. 

What  would  happen  now,  do  you  think,  if  all  the 
milk  handled  in  League  plants  and  that  is  now  sold  un¬ 
der  the  classified  plan  was  instead  sold  on  a  manufac¬ 
tured  basis,  as  it  surely  would  be  v/ithout  organization? 
The  price  of  all  milk  is  ruinously  low  now,  of  course, 
but  figure  for  yourself  how  much  lower  it  could  go  on  a 
butter  or  condensed  milk  basis. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  owing  to  propaganda  and 
misunderstanding,  many  of  the  old  League  members  did 
not  join  the  new  cooperative.  IF  THEY  HAD  THERE 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  AN  EVEN  BETTER 
STORY  TO  TELL.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
with  70  per  cent  of  the  independent  dairymen  in  this 
organization,  prices  to  all  would  be  at  least  50  cents  a 
hundred  more  right  now. 

So  we  are  placing  information  be¬ 
fore  you  each  week,  not  to  get  you 
into  the  League  against  your  will,  but 
to  clear  up  misunderstanding  and  to 
give  you  the  facts  regarding  the 
League  and  the  whole  milk  situation, 
as  we  see  them. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  ,  INC. 
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AMERICAN -MADE 


FOR 

AMERICAN 

FARMERS 

Arcadian  Nitrate  of  Soda  offers 
American  Farmers  five  important  and 
distinctive  advantages:  First,  high 
analysis.  Arcadian  contains  16% 
Nitrogen  guaranteed  (equivalent  to 
19.45%  Ammonia).  Second,  lower 
cost-per-unit  of  Nitrogen.  Third,  im¬ 
proved  mechanical  condition.  Arcadian 
is  easy  to  distribute.  Fourth,  improved 
packaging.  Arcadian  is  available  in 
net-weight,  even-weight  bags — 100 
lbs.  for  convenience;  200  lbs.  for 
economy.  Fifth,  a  domestic  source  of 
Nitrogen.  Arcadian  is  produced  in 
America  by  American  labor. 

Order  Arcadian  from  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  dealer. 


ARCADIAN 

Reif.  D.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  The  Barrett  Co. 

NITRATE  of  SODA 


FEEDING 

The 

LAND 
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Farm  Manure  Is  Worth  Money 

There  are  several  rules  which  can 
profitably  be  followed  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  farm  manure.  If  the  greatest 
benefit  is  to  be  realized  from  it,  some 
of  the  points  to  remember  might  be 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  Make  application  light — spread 
over  as  much  territory  as  possible. 

2.  Spread  evenly  and  uniformly. 

3.  Apply  on  thin,  light  soils  where 
the  need  is  greatest. 

4.  Prevent  losses  from  leaching  etc., 
previous  to  application. 

Tests  and  observations  at  several  of 
the  experiment  stations  have  proved 
that  thick  coverings  of  manure  are 
not  best.  The  same  amount  of  manure, 
if  spread  over  a  greater  number  of 
acres,  will  produce  a  greater  total  in¬ 
crease  in  crop  yields.  Possibly  the  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  per  acre  will  not  be 
quite  as  much  but  the  total  benefits  of 
the  manure  will  be  greater  because  of 
an  increased  number  of  acres  covered. 

The  second  of  our  four  points  tells 
us  that  farm  manure  should  be  spread 
evenly  and  uniformly.  That  point  has 
been  pretty  well  established  by  general 
observation.  The  machine  method  of 
spreading  is  superior,  for  hand  spread¬ 
ing  is  seldom  even  and  uniform. 

Now  that  lime  spreading  attach¬ 
ments  are  being  used  on  tight  bottom 
spreaders,  the  manure  spreader  can 
also  be  employed  to  apply  limestone. 
Another  new  feature  on  spreaders  is 
an  adjustable  end  gate  which  can  be 
lowered  on  the  way  to  the  field  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  of  part  of  the  load. 

Point  number  three  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  applying  manure  to  the 
thinnest  land  on  the  farm,  even  though 
it  may  be  at  a  far  corner  of  the  field 
and  not  easy  to  reach.  Tests  at  some 
of  the  experiment  stations  offer  proof 
on  this  point. 

Direct  hauling  from  the  barn  to  the 
field  has  been  found  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  handling  manure  when 
the  crop  rotation  is  such  that  there  is 
always  a  place  to  haul  it.  If  hauling 
every  day  or  two  is  not  possible,  water 
tight  manure  pits  can  be  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  fertility  value  of  manure  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  it  can  be  taken  to  the 
field.  Tests  over  a  period  of  33  years 
at  the  Ohio  Station  showed  that  man¬ 
ure  hauled  direct  was  worth  65  cents 
more  a  ton  than  when  allowed  to  lie 
in  the  barnlot  from  January  to  April. 
That  amounts  to  $6.50  in  10  loads. 


Fertilizer  for  Cauliflower 

Can  you  give  me  the  requirements  for 
cauliflower  on  Long  Island  in  regard  to 
fertilizer  applications  and  the  use  of  lime? 

With  reference  to  fertilization  of 
cauliflower,  this  depends  greatly  upon 
soil  and  previous  treatment  of  the  land. 
You  will  find  a  line  on  cauliflower  in 
Extension  Bulletin  230  on  Fertilizers 
for  Vegetable  Crops.  I  think  the  usual 
practice  in  your  territory  is  a  ton  per 
acre  of  a  5-8-5  or  thereabouts.  Cauli¬ 
flower  soil  needs  to  be  fairly  high  in 
pH,  that  is,  fairly  alkaline,  and  this 
may  be  a  factor  if  your  soil  has  been 
kept  on  the  acid  side  for  potatoes.  Wes- 
sels  of  the  Long  Island  Vegetable  Re¬ 
search  Farm  has  recently  published 
a  bulletin  which  indicates  that  the  pH 
ought  to  be  above  5.8 — Paul  Work. 


Price  for  Manure 

What  is  a  fair  cash  price  to  charge  for 
farm  manure? 

The  indications  are  that  for  dairy 
farming  the  value  of  increased  crops 
due  to  farm  manure  is  around  $1.50  to 
$2.00  a  ton.  In  general  we  can  say  that 
you  should  charge  as  much  as  you  can 
get.  Vegetable  growers  or  home  gar¬ 
deners  may  be  willing  to  pay  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  this  for  manure.  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
states  that  the  value  of  the  crop  in¬ 
crease  from  a  ton  of  manure  will  be 
practically  doubled  by  the  use  of  su¬ 
perphosphate  and  that  the  increase  in 
crops  per  ton  of  manure  will  be  greater 
with  a  relatively  light  application  than 
it  will  be  with  a  heavy  application. 
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EXTRA  MEASURE 

in  Grain— in  Value 


THE  OLIVER  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL 

With:  The  Famous  4  Threshermen  —  the  Big  Cylinder, 
the  Man  Behind  the  Gun,  the  Steel  Winged  Beater,  and 
the  Beating  Shakers  —  the  greatest  combination  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ever  devised  for  getting  the  grain  from  the  straw. 
Hart  Special  Feeders  and  Grain  Weighers. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  at  every  Ma  in  Bearing  Point. 
Weatherproof  Fiber  Pulleys  on  every  high  speed  drive. 
Bridge  Truss  Construction  —  Alemite-Zerk  Lubrication. 


New  Balance  — New  Smoothness  — New 
Freedom  from  Vibration 

Each  year,  as  the  Red  River  Special  has  been  improved 
and  refined,  it  has  been  worked  closer  to  perfection. 
Today,  you  find  the  machine  with  the  big,  heavy,  accu¬ 
rately  balanced  cylinder  setting  the  pace — a  thresher  that 
is  startling  in  its  smooth  operation  and  freedom  from 
vibration,  that  is  quick  in  its  threshing  and  long  in  its  life. 


See  Your  Oliver  Dealer 

See  your  Oliver  Dealer,  or  check  the  coupon 
below  for  the  size  or  model  of  the  machinery 
that  interests  you. 


OLIVER 


GET  THE  WEATHER 
Listen  t  o  t  he  Latest 
Forecast  each  day  over 

WHEC — Rochester 
6:00  P.  M. 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  tool  that  interests  you — fill  in  your  name  and 
address — clip  the  coupon  and  sendto  OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES 
CO.,  3-5  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1420  Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Name. 


R.  D _ City - - - - - - State. 


□  22x36  □  28x46 

□  30x52  □  32  x  56 

□  Rice  □  Been 


Tractor  Plows 

□  4  Base  □  3  Base 

□  2  Base  □  Bis  Base 

Horse  Sulkies 

□  1  Base  □  2  Base 


□  Model  A  10  ft. 

□  Model  B 1 2  ft. 

□  Model  D  16ft. 

□  Model  F  20  ft. 


□  Row 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Crop  Tractor 
Row  Gop  Equipment 
18-28  Tractor 
28-44  Tractor 
Orchard  Tractor 


□  Manure  Spreader 

□  Hay  Tools 

□  Potato  Dissers 

□  Corn  Picker-Husker 
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One  Milk  Marketing  Plan  at  a  Time 


AS  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the  dairymen 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  are  confused 
and  discouraged  by  having  so  many  different 
marketing  plans  thrown  at  them  at  the  same  time. 
Even  if  every  one  of  these  plans  were  sound,  not 
a  single  one  has  a  chance  for  success  because 
they  are  all  being  crowded  on  farmers  simul¬ 
taneously. 

It  is  just  plain  common  sense,  therefore,  to  try 
one  at  a  time  and  lay  the  others  on  the  table  until 
it  can  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  first  one 
tried  can  succeed.  It  seems  in  the  best  interests 
of  dairymen,  also,  to  try  the  League  provisional 
plan  first.  In  fairness  to  the  50,000  members  al¬ 
ready  in  the  League,  they  should  have  first  chance 
to  see  what  they  can  do  if  the  rest  of  you  join 
hands  with  them.  These  50,000  members  have  a 
right  to  ask  for  first  consideration,  because  theirs 
is  the  only  plan  that  has  any  experience  back  of 
it,  that  is  equipped  as  a  going  business,  and  that 
already  has  a  sizeable  membership  which  has 
stuck  together  for  years. 

Nearly  every  farmer  is  now  agreed  that  what 
is  needed  is  one  big  organization.  No  matter  what 
the  merits  of  any  of  these  other  plans  for  milk 
marketing  are,  what  chance  has  any  of  them  to 
organize  one  big  association  with  most  of  the 
dairymen  in  it,  when  the  League  has  50,000 
dairymen  who  are  certainly  going  to  follow  no 
plan  except  that  of  the  League?  There  are  about 
six  different  milk  marketing  schemes  now  being 
proposed.  If  every  one  of  these  gets  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  each,  the  situation  from  the  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point  is  going  to  be  even  more  chaotic  than  it  is 
now,  and  just  exactly  what  at  least  some  of  the 
milk  dealers  desire  and  are  working  for. 

The  League’s  plan  gives  independent  dairymen 
a  chance  to  sign  the  provisional  contract  without 
binding  themselves' unless  70  per  cent  of  all  inde¬ 
pendent  dairymen  sign.  If  70  per  cent  do  sign, 
success  is  almost  certainly  assured,  for  then  you 
have  one  big  organization  thoroughly  equipped. 
If  70  per  cent  do  not  sign,  then  you  are  not  bound 
and  are  free  to  consider  the  next  best  plan. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  dairymen  are 
confronted  with  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  their 
experience,  but  great  crises  also  always  present 
great  opportunities.  Dairy  farmers  are  at  the 
crossroads.  You  may  think  that  any  of  the  roads 
will  lead  to  success,  but  whether  they  do  or  not, 
you  cannot  travel  all  of  them  afthe  same  time. 


Therefore,  we  certainly  urge  you  in  the  interests 
of  your  great  business  and  for  the  happiness  of 
your  families,  not  to  sign  for  any  new,  untried 
plan  until  you  have  at  least  given  a  going  co¬ 
operative  a  chance  to  see  if  it  can  get  more 
support. 


Sorrow  That  Gould  Have  Been 
Prevented 

T  is  said  that  the  United  States  has  one  of  the 
worst  records  of  any  civilized  nation  in  the 
number  of  mothers  who  die  from  childbirth. 
Last  year  alone,  16,000  mothers  were  lost. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  picture 
the  total  accumulated  woe  and  sorrow  in  all  that 
army  of  16,000  families  broken  and  desolated  by 
the  loss  of  their  chief  mainspring,  the  mother.  It 
seems  doubly  sad,  too,  when  one  knows  that 
many  of  those  deaths  could  have  been  prevented. 

Raising  Food  with  Unskilled  Labor 

ENRY  FORD’S  latest  suggestion  is  to  put 
the  unemployed  or  the  partly  unemployed  on 
the  land  to  grow  their  own  food  supplies. 
Humanity  is  indebted  to  Henry  Ford  but  this 
plan  is  just  about  as  practical  as  it  would  be  to 
suggest  that  farmers,  overnight,  become  manu¬ 
facturers  of  automobiles.  When  will  the  public 
learn  that  it  requires  just  as  much  skill,  just  as 
much  education,  to  be  a  good  farmer  in  these 
days  as  are  required  to  succeed  in  any  other  trade 
or  profession? 

Now  there  are,  among  city  men,  some  who 
have  had  early  training  or  experience  in  farming 
and  who,  therefore,  could  grow  vegetables  suc¬ 
cessfully.  From  this  standpoint,  the  many  sug¬ 
gestions  we  are  hearing  every  day  now  about  put¬ 
ting  the  unemployed  on  the  land  may  have  some 
practical  application,  but  to  turn  thousands  of 
untrained  city  laborers  loose  upon  garden  tracts 
and  expect  them  to  succeed  at  it  is  silly.  Also,  it 
might  be  fair  for  those  who  are  making  these 
proposals  to  consider  the  farmer  a  bit.  The  far¬ 
mer  has  suffered  in  this  depression  longer  and 
harder  than  anyone  else.  What  about  the  fairness 
to  him  if  his  market  is  still  further  overloaded 
and  consumption  of  the  farmer’s  products  de¬ 
creased  by  these  amateur  gardeners  who,  if  they 
succeed  at  all,  will  add  to  the  surplus  with  pro¬ 
ducts  grown  inefficiently  and  at  high  costs. 

Will  Scarcity  Follow? 

NE  of  the  strange  truths  about  these  bad 
times  is  that  they  were  not  caused  by  scarc¬ 
ity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  depression  there 
was  an  over-supply,  not  only  of  food,  but  of  near¬ 
ly  all  manufactured  products,  so  we  have  this 
strange  situation  that  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  mil¬ 
lions  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Like  in  Col¬ 
eridge’s  “Rhyme  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,”  it 
was : 

“Water,  water  everywhere, 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink.” 

As  some  economist  recently  pointed  out,  it  has 
been  a  “depression  of  plenty,”  but  now  it  may 
soon  be  a  “depression  of  scarcity.”  Manufactur¬ 
ers  have  closed  their  plants,  and  farmers  are  cut¬ 
ting  down  production,  so  the  time  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  the  great  scarcity  of  commodi¬ 
ties  will  force  prices  rapidly  upward.  Then,  if 
there  follows  a  long  period  of  unemployment,  it 
will  be  more  difficult  than  ever  for  poor  people 
to  obtain  food.  If  this  comes,  riots  will  occur, 
with  even  the  danger  of  a  revolution. 

So  far  the  farmers  of  America  and  of  the 
world,  for  that  matter,  have  saved  the  millions 
in  the  cities  from  actual  starvation  by  producing 
great  quantities  of  food  at  almost  “give-away” 
prices.  When  farmers  can  no  longer  do  this,  what 
them  ? 

We  believe  that  the  wisest  leaders  in  the  coun¬ 
try  see  these  clouds  of  an  even  bigger  storm  on 
the  horizon  and  are  beginning  to  do  what  they 
can  to  meet  the  situation.  The  Goldsborough  bill 
is  now  before  Congress  for  stabilizing  the  dollar 
to  prevent  its  fluctuating  value  and  to  make  it 


buy  the  same  amount  of  commodities  at  one  tin* 
as  at  another.  This  bill  passed  the  House  and  if 
it  becomes  a  law  it  will  help.  Taxes  must  be  low¬ 
ered,  which  means  the  elimination  of  much  cost¬ 
ly  government  service,  with  lower  salaries  for 
and  a  less  number  of  government  employees.  An¬ 
other  remedy  is  to  continue  the  work  already 
started  by  the  government  of  helping  agriculture 
and  business  to  get  credit  at  reasonable  rates. 
Above  all,  we  must  realize  that  these  are  different 
times,  stop  the  old  extravagances,  and  readjust 
our  lives  to  meet  conditions  of  a  new  and  per¬ 
haps  saner  period. 

Harry  Hayward 

HE  many  friends  of  Harry  Hayward,  well- 
known  authority  on  agriculture,  regret  the 
news  of  his  recent  death.  Mr.  Hayward  was 
at  one  time  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  was  later  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Delaware  Col¬ 
lege,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  was  director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  University  in  Beaune,  France, 
following  the  War.  Since  1920  Mr.  Hayward  had 
been  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and 
Science  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

How  We  Run  Our  Roadside  Stand 

EADERS  who  have  a  real  roadside  stand  at 
which  they  can  sell  any  considerable  amount 
of  farm  produce  this  summer  are  lucky.  Re¬ 
tail  prices  have  not  dropped  as  rapidly  or  as  far 
as  wholesale  prices  and  therefore  the  nearer  the 
producer  gets  to  the  consumer  the  better  returns 
he  will  get.  At  the  same  time  we  realize  that 
every  farmer  is  not  located  so  that  he  can  sell 
his  stuff  in  this  way.  To  be  successful  a  roadside 
stand  needs  to  be  located  where  there  is  plenty 
of  traffic,  to  be  attractively  arranged  so  that  a 
good  percentage  of  those  who  pass  will  stop,  and 
then  the  one  operating  the  stand  must  give  satis¬ 
faction  so  that  the  customer  will  return  again  and 
again. 

Many  readers  have  had  valuable  experience  in 
operating  roadside  stands.  We  wish  you  would 
tell  us  about  them  so  that  we  can  pass  them  on 
to  other  readers.  For  the  best  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “How  We  Run  Our  Roadside  Stand,”  we 
will  pay  $3.00  and  will  pay  $1.00  each  for  all 
other  letters  used. 

Preference  in  this  contest  will  be  given  to  let¬ 
ters  which  include  a  good  snapshot  of  the  stand 
in  operation. 

Highways  are  Dangerous  to  Children 

N  recent  years  there  has  been  much  criticism 
regarding  the  transportation  of  school  children 
from  their  homes  to  school  in  buses,  and  always 
the  point  is  made  that  such  transportation  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
disadvantages  in  transporting  school  children, 
the  chief  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  it  keeps 
children  away  from  home  a  longer  time  than  it 
once  did  when  they  were  attending  a  local  school. 

But  the  statement  that  bus  transportation  js 
dangerous  is  not  true.  A  three-year  survey  m 
New  York  State  reveals  the  fact  that  while  24 
children  have  been  killed  on  the  highways  in 
walking  to  and  from  school,  not  a  single  one  has 
been  killed  while  in  a  school  bus.  There  is  some 
difference,  indeed,  between  conditions  on  our 
highways  now  than  they  were  25  years  ago.. A 
young  child,  walking  on  some  of  the  heavily 
traveled  roads,  is  in  about  as  much  danger  as  he 
would  be  on  a  battlefield. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

The  editor  of  a  paper  in  the  habit  of  printing 
old  chestnuts,  received  the  following  letter  from 
an  irate  Scotchman: 

“Dear  Sir:  If  you  don’t  stop  printing  so  many 
jokes  about  Scotchmen  being  close,  I  will  quit  bor¬ 
rowing  your  paper  from  the  neighbors.” 
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How  We  Handle  Soy  Beans 

A  Crop  That  Will  “Pinch-Hit”  If  You  Are  Short  of  Hay 


RECENT  inquiries  through  your 
paper  indicate  that  that  splendid 
forage  plant,  the  soy  bean,  so  popular 
in  the  midwest,  is  receiving  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  the  east  also.  Hav¬ 
ing  grown  this  crop  since  1896  and  hav¬ 
ing  tried  it  out  along  the  entire  list  of 
uses  for  which  it  is  so  highly  recom¬ 
mended  and,  I  may  add,  so  admirably 
adapted,  perhaps  I  may  give  some  in¬ 
formation  that  will  prove  of  value  to 
those  who  are  in  the  experimental 
stage  with  it. 

My  favorite  plan  is  to  plant  with 
sweet  corn,  drilling  the  seed  With  a 
corn  planter,  using  about  two  quarts 
of  beans  to  four  quarts  of  corn.  When 
planted  in  this  way  the  seed  should  be 
mixed  in  the  boxes  at  each  end  of  the 
lot,  as  the  beans,  being  smaller  than 
the  corn,  are  inclined  to  feed  faster 
than  the  corn  and  unless  mixed  as 
above  suggested,  an  uneven  distribution 
follows.  By  this  plan  the  beans,  in  a 
large  measure,  take  care  of  the  weeds 
in  the  row,  store  a  lot  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil,  add  a  lot  of  organic  matter 
through  the  heavy  root  system,  do  not 
affect  the  growth  or  yield  of  corn,  and 
when  cut  with  the  corn  binder,  furnish 
just  about  the  finest  dry  roughage  im¬ 
aginable  and  are  so  easily  handled.  The 
corn  may  be  shocked  up  immediately 
following  the  cutting  with  no  waste  of 
the  beans  as  they  will  attain  a  height 
of  from  three  to  four  feet  and  may  be 
fed  in  the  bundle,  or  cut  with  fodder 
machine  as  is  most  convenient. 

Adds  to  Value  of  Silage 

The  same  plan  is  fine  also  for  use  in 
the  silo,  planted  in  the  same  way,  and 
adds  considerable  tonnage  as  well  as 
increasing  protein  content  of  silage. 
We  have  found  the  Wilson  Black  su¬ 
perior  to  any  others  for  use  here  in 
New  York. 

When  sown  alone  for  hay  we  set  the 
grain  drill  to  sow  two  bushels  per  acre 
and  like  to  get  the  seeding  done  as 
early  after  the  15th  of  May  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Two  plans  for  handling  the  crop 
in  this  way  have  proven  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  When  cutting  with  a  mower,  cut 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  dew  is  en¬ 
tirely  dried  off.  Rake  in  light  windrows 
the  following  afternoon  and  build  in 
small  shocks  not  over  three  feet  in 
width  and  as  high  as  they  will  stand. 
In  this  way  the  leaves  overlap  and  shed 
water  surprisingly  well,  when  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  cure  either  in  swath  or  wind¬ 
row,  many  leaves  are  lost  and  the  vines 
will  not  keep  so  well  in  the  event  of 
rain. 

When  It  Rains 

In  case  of  wet  weather  following 
shocking,  we  usually  rebuild  shocks 
after  a  few  days  to  prevent  molding 
in  the  bottom  of  the  shock.  This  may 
seem  at  first  thought  to  entail  a  lot  of 
extra  work  but  it  certainly  pays  well 
and  handles  so  nicely  with  the  fork 
that  the  job  is  soon  finished.  When  dry 
weather  follows  cutting  we  usually  up¬ 
set  the  shocks  just  prior  to  drawing  to 
the  barn. 

The  ideal  way  is  to  cut  with  a  grain 
binder,  tying  in  medium-sized  bundles 
and  standing  up  two  and  two — six 
bunches  in  a  shock.  Never  attempt  to 
cut  when  the  plants  are  wet.  This  plan 
deos  away  with  raking  and  saves  much 
time  in  shocking.  For  high  quality  hay 
cut  just  as  soon  as  the  pods  are  well 
formed.  Yet  should  you  care  to  let  the 
crop  mature  seed  and  thresh  it  you  will 
still  have  a  feeding  hay  superior  to  the 
best  timothy  for  either  cattle  or  horses. 
Also  try  throwing  a  nice  green  bundle 
to  the  hens  and  note  how  greedily  the 
leaves  are  picked  off.  Next  to  white 
blossom  sweet  clover  this  plant  is  the 
best  bet  to  any  farmer  and  dairyman 
who  will  give  it  a  fighting  chance. 

— E.  S.  S. 


Experience  with  Sudan  Grass 

I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
advice  on  Sudan  grass  given  on  page  9, 
March  19  issue  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  I  have  grown  Sudan  grass  three 
years  and  shall  sow  some  again  this 
spring.  If  a  person  really  wants  a  good 
yield  he  must  have  a  loamy,  well-drain¬ 
ed  soil  and  heavily  manured.  It  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 


passed,  which  is  in  this  locality,  about 
the  last  week  of  May  or  early  in  June. 

To  make  the  best  hay  it  should  be 
cut  before  the  blossoms  are  out.  It  has 
at  that  time  a  higher  protein  content 
and  has  less  fibre.  If  cut  before  blos¬ 
soming,  if  the  soil  is  well  manured,  one 
can  probably  cut  it  three  times  before 
frost  in  the  fall. 

The  first  season  I  allowed  it  to  blos¬ 
som  and  cut  one  crop  and  had  pasture 
only  following  it.  By  cutting  before 
heading  I  have  cut  it  two  and,  on  the 
richer  parts  of  the  field  three  times, 
and  then  had  pasture  till  frost  strikes. 
The  first  crop  comes  slowly;  the  second 
and  third  crops  come  very  rapidly. 

— G.  H.  D.,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


We  had  trouble  last  year  with  our  oats 
lodging.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  and  is 
there  anything  we  can  do  to  prevent  it? 

The  principal  cause  of  lodging  is  too 
much  nitrogen.  While,  of  course,  you 
cannot  or  should  not  remove  any  ni¬ 
trogen  you  can  balance  your  plant  food 
by  applying  an  extra  amount  of  phos¬ 
phorus  probably  in  the  form  of  super¬ 


phosphate.  This  will  help  some.  Another 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  plant  a  variety 
known  as  Upright  which  has  an  es¬ 
pecially  stiff  straw  and  which  does  not 
lodge  easily. 


Controlling  Smut  on  Sweet  Cori 

Last  year  we  had  considerable  trouble 
with  corn  smut  on  sweet  corn.  How  can 
this  be  controlled? 

About  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  cut  out  all  smutted  plants  as  soon 
as  you  see  them.  This  will  prevent 
spreading  the  trouble  although,  of 
course,  to  be  effective  all  corn  growers 
in  the  vicinity  should  follow  the  same 
practice. 


In  the  past  we  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  snails  or  slugs  in  our  garden.  What 
are  the  usual  recommendations  for  con¬ 
trolling  them? 

Methods  for  the  control  of  snails  or 
gray  slugs  in  the  garden  are  not  too 
satisfactory.  It  is  recommended  that 
plants  be  sprayed  with  bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  which  is  something  of  a  repellent. 


Also,  a  bait  of  chopped  lettuce,  clover 
or  other  green  stuff  made  up  16  parts 
by  weight  to  1  part  of  calcium  arsenate 
may  be  of  service.  Another  possibility 
is  to  trap  them  under  boards,  shingles, 
or  large  leaves  and  then  kill  them.  De¬ 
struction  of  rubbish  and  weeds  in  the 
fall  is  also  of  service.  I  have  asked  that 
a  copy  of  a  Cornell  Memoir  on  this  pest 
be  sent  you. — Paul  work. 

Lawn  Pests 

Lead  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  to  each  thousand  square  feet  of 
lawn  will  kill  not  only  the  new  crop  of 
weeds,  but  also  earth  worms  and 
grubs,  Japanese  beetle,  Oriental  beetle, 
May  beetle,  and  June  bug,  according  to 
a  report  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Lead  arsenate  should  be  mixed  with 
the  top  dressing  or  spread  on  with  dry 
sand  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  arsenate  with  five  pounds  of  dry 
sand.  This  seems  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  since  if  the  arsenate  is  sprayed 
on,  there  is  danger  of  burning  the 
grass  and  a  possibility  of  uneven  dis¬ 
tribution. 


Where  Oats  Lodge  Badly  Trouble  With  Garden  Slugs 


One  Milk  Plant  in  Place  of  Several 


How  Big  Savings  Could  Be  Made  in  Handling  Milk 


UP  in  St.  Lawrence  County  in  nor¬ 
thern  New  York,  a  committee  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Van  C. 
Whittemore,  head  of  the  Canton  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  has  made  a 
study  on  milk  plant  duplication.  This 
committee  says  that,  theoretically,  it 
is  perfectly  feasible  to  handle  all  the 
milk  shipped  to  city  markets  from  St. 
Lawrence  county  in  eight  receiving 
plants  and  that  if  such  a  plan  could 
be  put  into  effect  it  would  make  pos¬ 
sible  savings  of  one  million  dollars  a 
year  in  the  handling  of  milk. 

This  is  a  startling  statement  and,  if 
true,  deserves  the  consideration  of 
every  dairyman  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  because,  as  Mr.  Whittemore 
points  out,  St.  Lawrence  County  is  no 
worse  off  than  the  rest  of  the  territory. 
It  has  approximately  one  fifteenth  of 
the  cows  in  the  State  and  also  one  fif¬ 
teenth  of  the  milk  plants.  Therefore,  it 
follows  that  if  every  unnecessary  milk 
plant  could  be  closed  up  or  diverted 
to  some  other  use  the  total  savings  to 
New  York  State  would  be  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  That  is  a  sizeable  sum  of 
money  and  we  know  of  several  dairy¬ 
men  who  could  use  a  little  of  it.  The 
chief  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of 
making  these  savings  is  pointed  out  in 
one  sentence  of  the  committee’s  report 
which  reads:  “It  is  easy  to  consolidate 
milk  plants,  the  hard  job  is  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  minds  of  men  so  that  they  are 
willing  to  send  their  milk  to  the  same 
plant.” 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why  this 
committee  started  such  a  survev.  The 


committee  was  one  of  several  regional 
emergency  milk  committees  appointed 
last  fall  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  milk  marketing  sit¬ 
uation  so  that  producers  would  not  be 
forced  to  accept  such  ruinously  low  re¬ 
turns  as  they  have  been  getting  since 
the  severe  cut  in  retail  milk  prices  last 
fall.  Conceiving  the  idea  that  milk 
should  be  handled  just  as  efficiently  as 
it  is  produced  on  farms  and  realizing 
that  a  small  plant  cannot  handle  milk 
as  efficiently  as  a  larger  one,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
temore  and  his  associates  decided  to 
find  out  the  exact  situation  in  St. 
Lawrence  county.  Here  are  some 
figures  they  developed. 

St.  Lawrence  county  has  85,000  milk 
cows  which  produce  about  450,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year.  This  milk  is  de¬ 
livered  to  67  delivery  points  of  which  „ 
24  are  cheese  factories  and  43  are  milk 
plants.  The  cheese  factories  handle 
10  % ;  8  of  the  largest  milk  plants 
handle  40%  and  the  other  35  milk 
plants  handle  the  50  % .  The  study  made 
related  only  to  the  43  milk  plants.  The 
24  cheese  factories  would  be  left  just 
as  they  are  now. 

In  determining  what  plants  might 
be  discontinued  because  they  cost  too 
much  to  operate,  it  was  necessary  to 
set  up  a  standard.  This  standard  was: 

(1)  A  milk  plant  should  receive  at 
least  50,000  lbs.  for  its  lowest  day’s 
receipts. 

(2)  A  milk  plant  should  handle  a  total 
of  20,000,000  lbs.  or  more  per  year.  The 
first  requirement  is  made  to  enable  a 
milk  plant  when  shipping  milk  to  se¬ 


cure  a  full  car  rate  rather  than  a  less 
than  car-lot  rate.  The  full  car  rate  is 
S7!4%  of  the  less  than  car-lot  rate.  A 
full  car  (either  a  tank  car  or  when 
shipped  in  regular  40  quart  cans)  car¬ 
ries  approximately  50,000  lbs.  A  Vs 
saving  due  to  full  car  rate  would  mean 
at  least  $40  saved  in  freight  charges 
on  every  car  of  milk  shipped  to  New 
York  City  from  St.  Lawrence  county. 

The  second  requirement  of  at  least 
20,000,000  lbs.  being  received  in  a  plant 
annually  means  roughly  a  saving  of  at 
least  20c  per  hundred  in  handling  the 
milk  in  the  plant  from  the  time  it  is 
received  in  the  weigh  can  until  it  is 
put  into  a  freight  car  ready  for  ship¬ 
ping.  A  study  made  by  milk  marketing 
experts  from  Cornell  shows  that  plants 
with  this  volume  have  a  plant  handling 
cost  of  about  17c  per  hundred.  The 
cost  of  handling  in  the  average  milk 
plant  is  about  37c  per  hundred.  The 
43  milk  plants  handle  about  400,000,- 
000  lbs.  annually.  Thus  a  saving  of  20c 
per  hundred  means  $800,000  saved. 

The  milk  now  going  into  the  43 
present  plants  could  be  delivered  to 
eight  large  plants.  Each  of  these  would 
have  about  350-700  patrons  and  would 
handle  30  to  90  millions  of  lbs.  of  milk 
annually.  No  new  plants  would  have 
to  be  built.  The  present  largest  and 
best  equipped  plant  would  be  used  in 
each  of  the  eight  towns  designated. 

This  eight  plant  plan  is  an  ideal  to 
work  toward.  It  could  not  be  complete¬ 
ly  effected  at  once.  But  there  are  six 
towns  now  which  have  more  than  one 
milk  plant.  Farmers  patronizing  these 
plants  are  losing  thousands  of  dollars 
through  allowing  these  duplications  to 
continue.  Just  getting  rid  of  duplicate 
plants  would  be  the  first  step.  Later 
on,  where  towns  are  only  a  few  miles 
apart,  further  consolidations  could  be 
made — larger  volumes  would  be  handl¬ 
ed  and  further  savings  made. 

Today  over  half  the  milk  produced 
in  St.  Lawrence  county  is  hauled  by 
paid  truckmen.  In  due  time  most  of  it 
will  be  so  hauled.  The  fact  is  that  most 
farmers  would  save  money  by  hiring 
a  truckman  to  haul  their  milk. 


A  milk  plant  to  be  efficient  should  handle  at  least  50,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  day. 


Today  there  is  a  tremendous  waste 
in  hauling.  Milk  trucks  pass  each  other 
and  haul  cans  for  miles  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections.  The  ideal  system  would  be 
one  when  every  farmer’s  milk  along 
the  route  is  picked  up  and  hauled  to 
the  same  milk  plant.  Actually,  several 
cents  per  hundred  could  be  saved  by 
eliminating  the  present  hauling  waste. 

These  three  savings — (1)  Through 
full  car  freight  shipments,  (2)  Through 
reducing  cqst  of  handling  milk  at  the 
plants,  (3)  Through  laying  out  effici¬ 
ent  milk  hauling  routes — would  total 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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MAKES  CLOTHES 
SMELL  SO 
SWEET! 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Some  Things  the  June  Bride  Wants  to  Know 


When  Fels-Naptha  goes  into  your  wash, 
two  busy  cleaners  tackle  dirt.  Golden 
soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  The  result — - 
cleaner,  sweeter  clothes!  Send  two  cents 
for  a  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-5-21,  Phila.,  Pa. 


f) 


tSEEDPJ 

Smooth  Rurals, 
Russet  Rurals, 

Green  Mountains 

College  inspected  in  the  field. 
Federal  inspected  at  shipping 
point.  Seed  raised  from  high 
yielding,  disease  free  strains  only. 

Graded  better  than  U.  S.  1  and 
packed  in  two  sizes. 

Write  for  prices. 


NewYorkCooperati  ve  Seed  Potato  Ass  n., he. 

UTICA.,  NEWYORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fresh  dug, 
N  EW  growth,  prompt  Shipment.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  100,  $1;  300,  $2;  500,  $3; 
1000,  $5;  Premier-Gibson-Chesepeak- 
Parsons  Beauty- Stevens  L.  Champion  - 
Glenmary  -  Aroma  —  100,  $1.25;  300. 
$2.50;  500,  $3.50;  1000,  $7;  Mastodon 
(everbr)  25,  $1;  50.  $1.50;  100,  $2.50; 
300,  $6;  500,  $7.50;  1000,  $15.  Write 
for  prices  in  larger  quantities.  Figure 
each  variety  separate.  RASPBERRY:  Columbian  (purple) 
12,  $1;  25,  $1.50;  50,  $2.50;  100,  $4;  Cuthbert  (red) 
Same  price  as  Columbian.  Order  from  thisadv.  Prices  f.o.b. 
Catalog  free.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View, N.Y. 

pi  AWTC  Millions  certified  open  grown  disease 
r  l  u.  proof.  Cabbage;  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 

Danish  Ballheads,  Flatdutch:  500-$  1 .25 ;  1, 000-SI. 50 

postpaid.  Express:  $1.00-1,000;  5,000-$4.00;  10,000-$7.50. 
Tomato:  Marglobe,  Stone,  Matchless,  Greater  Baltimore; 
$2.00-1,000  postpaid.  Express:  $1.50-1,000.  Sweet  po¬ 
tato,  pepper,  egg,  brocolli,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  onion: 
50C-100;  500-$ 1 .50 ;  l,000-$2.75  prepaid.  Big  lots  less. 
Well  packed.  Old  reliable  growers. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


“Dear  Aunt  Janet;  I  am  planning  to  be 
married  on  June  1st.  Your  column  is  so^ 
helpful  and  interesting  that  I  thought  you 
might  kindly  aid  me  in  planning  the 
breakfast  menu  and  floral  decorations. 

“The  wedding  will  be  held  in  church 
with  four  attendants.  The  breakfast  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  serve  on  the  lawn  of 
my  country  home,  on  long  picnic  tables. 
Under  these  circumstances,  would  linen 
on  the  bridal  table  and  gay  crepe  paper 
on  the  others  be  at  all  in  good  taste? 

“If  one  invites  the  pastor,  where  does 
he  sit,  at  the  bride’s  table  or  with  the 
guests?” — Bride-to-Be. 

MY  dear  Bride-to-Be :  There  is 
nothing  I  like  more  than  to  talk 
about  weddings.  One  of  our  own  girls 
in  the  office  is  to  be  married  on  June 
4th,  and  naturally  the  matter  of  wed¬ 
dings  is  very  close  to  all  our  hearts. 

As  for  the  wedding  breakfast,  I  think 
your  plan  to  have  it  on  long  picnic 
tables  under  the  trees  is  extremely  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  country  home.  Nothing 
is  quite  so  appealing  as  Nature’s  own 
touch  as  a  decoration  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  I  would  suggest  that 
your  use  of  crepe  paper  be  confined 
largely  to  paper  napkins  in  colors  to 
harmonize  with  your  table  decorations 
and  to  the  individual  nut  or  candy  cups 
at  each  plate.  If  your  supply  of  table 
cloths  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  tables, 
then  I  should  simply  use  them. 

Another  suggestion  is  long  lengths 


Modish  Sports  Frock 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

all  varieties,  $1.00  thousand.  TOMATO  AND  IM¬ 
PROVED  CERTIFIED  PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS 
$1.50  thousand.  PEPPERS  $2.00  thousand. 

Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  Georgia 


MASTfinON  Plants  SI -25  i>er  ,0°:  S8.00  per 

•»  V/L/vli  iooo  plants  set  out  this  Spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Everbearing 

Strawberry 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey  Dp  River,  Red  Nansemond,  Southern 
Queen,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  Fifteen  Acres 
Canna  Bulbs;  12  varieties,  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


^PFfTAI  •  300  Frostproof  Cabbage  200  Onions  100 

•  Tomatoes  50  Pepper  Plants.  Any  Varie¬ 
ties.  Prepaid  $1.00.  Moss  Packed  in  Special  Containers. 

RUSK  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  -  RUSK,  TEXAS 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Mountains  Carman  No.  3 

Write  to-day  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

f ARRAGF  PI  ANT9  «P«ss:  1000.  $1.25;  5,000, 
LADDftUL  T  L.AUI  i  O,  J5.00.  Postpaid:  200,  75c; 
500,  $1.25;  Tomato,  postpaid:  100,  65c;  500,  $2.35. 
Express:  1000,  $1.85.  Catalog. 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Box  54IS.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Tnmaln  Plante  from  Certified  Seed,  Marglobe,  Bon- 
lOIIldlO  r  Idnis  nie  Baltimore,  500-75c,  $1-1000 

Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants  $1-500, 
$1.50-1000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants  $1-1000,  millions 
ready.  SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


of  Indianhead,  which  could  be  hemmed 
on  each  cut  end.  This  material  is  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  usual  narrow  pic¬ 
nic  table.  However,  if  you  do  not  care 
to  go  to  this  expense,  simple  white 
wrapping  paper,  cut  long  enough  to 
cover  your  tables,  would  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  background  for  the  table 
set-up. 

I  believe  your  guests  would  enjoy  a 
wedding  breakfast  consisting  of  cream¬ 
ed  chicken  or  chicken  a  la  king,  served 
either  on  toast  or  in  pastry  shells,  but¬ 
tered  peas,  potato  chips,  buttered  rolls, 
pickles,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  tomato 
on  lettuce,  with  French  or  Russian 
dressing.  All  of  this  could  be  served 
daintily  on  a  plate  of  dinner  size,  the 
rolls  being  passed  or  being  placed  on 
the  table  for  replenishment  when  need¬ 
ed.  Then  an  attractive  dessert  would  be 
ice  cream  molded  in  fancy  shapes,  or, 
if  you  make  the  ice  cream  at  home, 
have  it  served  with  caramel  or  choco¬ 
late  sauce.  Fancy  cup  cakes  or  other 
small  cakes,  and  coffee,  would  complete 
the  menu. 

The  whole  breakfast  should  he 
planned  with  an  idea  of  ease  in  serving, 
as  well  as  getting  food  to  them  hot. 
Care  in  having  the  portions  arranged 
neatly  on  the  plates  will  help  to  make 
it  attractive.  It  is  better  to  give  a  sec¬ 
ond  serving  than  to  have  a  heaped-up 
plate. 

Around  June  1st  it  should  he  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  have  flowers  from 
your  own  or  from  your  neighbors’  gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  same  color  scheme  should 
prevail  throughout  the  decorations. 
There  may  be  some  late  apples  still 
blooming,  and  the  early  peony  blooms 
may  be  with  you.  If  so,  the  pink  blos¬ 
soms  relieved  by  blue  or  lavender  iris 
would  make  attractive  low  bowls  which 
could  be  spaced  along  the  center  of  the 
tables.  If  you  can  get  fronds  of  fern 
or  enough  runners  of  smilax  to  lie  flat 
on  the  table  and  to  connect  these  bowls, 
it  would  give  a  unified  appearance  to 
the  whole  decoration.  Perhaps  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  tulips  which 
you  can  use;  these  would  he  decora¬ 
tion  par  excellence  for  such  an  occasion 
because  they  would  not  stand  up  high 
enough  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  people 
across  the  table  from  each  other. 

I  believe  you  would  prefer  to  have 
the  table  at  which  the  wedding  party 
are  seated  decorated  almost  exactly 
like  the  other  tables,  unless  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  paper  on  the  long  tables; 
in  that  case,  I  should  use  linen  on  the 
table  at  which  the  party  is  seated.  Or¬ 
dinarily  the  minister  who  performs  the 
ceremony  is  seated  at  table  with  the 
wedding  party,  since  he  is  a  vital  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  ceremony. 

You  can  easily  see  from  the  sugges¬ 
tions  I  have  given  that  the  whole  idea 
about  a  home  wedding,  especialy  in  the 
country,  is  to  keep  it  as  sweet  and  nat¬ 
ural  as  possible  and  to  use  beautifully, 
the  materials  which  you  already  have 
at  hand. — Aunt  Janet. 


Carrot  Salad 

Here  is  a  simple  but  excellent  salad: 
Run  several  cleaned  carrots  through  a 
medium  knife  of  a  chopper.  Add  salt 
and  pepper,  and  mayonnaise  to  mix. 
Serve  on  lettuce  on  individual  plates. 

— Mrs.  R.  J. 


Prncfnrnnf  Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000.  Copenhagen 
IiUMJJiuui  ancj  aii  best  varieties.  Tomato  $1.00. 
Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato. 
$1.00.  Ruby  King  Pepper  $4.00  or  50c.  100. 

WHOLESALE  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


CAULIFLOWER —  raen4.ca®  *££? 

list  free.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


vantages  of  ease  of  construction  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  appearance.  One  of  the 
new  cottons  of  woolen  aspect  or  of  lacy 
mesh  weave,  or  wide  wale  pique  or  a  linen 
or  a  tub  silk  would  be  delightfully  chic  jor 
this  model.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  PRICE  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  additional 
for  copy  of  our  Spring  fashion  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Mattresses  are  much  easier  to  turn 
if  they  are  provided  with  loops  on  each 
corner.  Use  ticking  or  very  heavy  tape 
and  stout  thread. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  is  better  for  pudding  molds 
than  jelly  tumblers  with  tight  tin  cov¬ 
ers.  One  can  readily  tell  when  the  pud¬ 
dings  are  done  without  removing  the 
covers. 

*  *  * 

If  a  cake  scorches  on  the  top  or  bot¬ 
tom,  go  over  it  lightly  with  a  nutmeg 
grater  instead  of  a  knife.  This  smooths 
the  surface  sufficiently  for  frosting. 

*  *  * 

A  box  of  paper  towels  in  the  kitchen 
is  a  great  convenience  not  only  for  dry¬ 
ing  the  hands  but  for  wiping  up  liquid 
that  has  dropped  on  the  floor,  absorb¬ 
ing  the  last  layer  of  fat  from  soup 
stock  and  draining  doughnuts. 
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a  Craine  -  built 


Silo ! 


Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every 
farm  and  purse.  There’s  one  for 
you  at  a  price  that  cooperates — to 
reduce  milk  production  costs — turn 
more  of  those  milk  checks  into 
profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it  pays  you ! 
Send  for  big  free  catalog,  compar¬ 
ing  all  types,  and 

New  Low  Prices ! 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  ut¬ 
most  in  value  today.  A  thoroughly 
dependable  silo — backed  by  31 
years’  experience.  Get  busy  now, 
while  prices  are  to  your  advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for 
free  catalog  and  new  low  prices 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

81  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 

per  pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Fanner  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 


1  c 

2 


HOWARD  17 


Strawberry  Plants.  Guaranteed  first 
quality.  State  inspected.  Trimmed 


ready  to  set.  100-$  1.00 ;  500-$3.50;  l,000-$6.50. 

C.  L.  SARGENT,  -  EAST  THETFORD,  VERMONT 


Sfrnwhorpv  PLANTS,  Delicious,  Marvel,  Dunlap, 
kjuanuciijr  $1.00  per  100  postpaid  to  3rd  zone. 
Premier,  Cooper,  Corsican,  Bubach  $1.25  per  100.  Free 
circular.  Quantity  prices.  W.  G.  Seubert,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


* 

Will  You  Go  With  Us 
to  Alaska? 

Last  year,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  took  a  party  of  A.  A.  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
This  was  so  successful  and  those 
who  went  had  such  an  enjoyable 
time  that  we  are  planning  an¬ 
other  trip  this  summer,  this  time 
to  Alaska. 

We  will  gladly  send  complete 
details,  including  cost  of  the  trip, 
to  any  subscriber  who  will  mail 
us  this  coupon.  This,  of  course, 
puts  you  under  absolutely  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Just  send  in  your  name 
and  address,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
send  us  a  postcard  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist — Alaska  trip. 


American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist — Alaska  trip,  including 
cost  of  trip. 

Name  . 

P.  O . Co . 

State . 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  1932 
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Only  ONE  tube 
with  a  ONE  -piece 


THE  Burrell  has  only  ONE 
tube  from  pulsator  to 
mouth  pieces — and  each 
mouth  piece  is  only  ONE 
piece  of  solid  rubber!  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why 
dairymen  find  it  easier  to 
produce  clean  milk  with  the 
Burrell.  Let  the  Burrell  help 
you  to  meet  the  require’ 
ments  of  dairy  inspectors. 
Single  and  double  units. 
Write  for  catalog  at  once. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 


M  mouth 
piece 


ram 

a 

-m.  v>- 
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It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 

REDUCE 
BOG  SPAVINS 

While  Horse  Works 

Old  reliable  Absorbine — 
never  blisters  or  causes 
lay-ups— yet  is  so  effec¬ 
tive  it  quickly  helps  reduce  bog  spavins, 
wind  puffs,  swellings — relieves  strains, 
sprains — and  horse  works  right  through 
treatments.  Healing  antiseptic  aid  for 
open  cuts,  sores,  boils,  galls.  Economical 
Little  goes  far.  Large  bottle,  $2.50.  All 
druggists’.  W.  F.  Yoting,  Inc., 579  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  bettei  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old 
$2.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.75  each.  8  to  10 
weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 

money  order  to  WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn. 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  ~  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  ,T.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
Humber  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  he  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
7  wks  old  $2.50;  8  wks  old  $2.75;  9-10  wks  oil  $3.00 
Chester  White  barrows  or  sows  $4.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — or  send  check  or  Money  Order. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm  ]"[0E85'  Lexington,  Mass. 

300  Pigs  for  Sale 

120  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  —  180  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice  Carefully  selected  Young  Porkies  all  ready  for 
the  feed  trough.  6  wks.  old  $2.50  each;  7-8  wks.  old 
$2.75  each;  9-10  wks.  old  $3.00  each. 

Vt. ,  Conn. ,  Pennsylvania  add  25c  per  pig  for  vaccination. 
Ship  an:,  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Our  guarantee: 
‘A  square  deal  at  all  times.”  For  quick  service — and 
quality  stock  give  us  a  trial. 


Pigs  Pigs  Pigs 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &  OIC 

6-8  wks.  old . $2.75  each 

„  8-10  wks.  old . $3.00  each 

“hip  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  shipments. 
Good  pigs.  We  respectfully  solicit  your  patronage. 
WILLIAM  GABRIEL,  LEXINGTON  MASS.  R.F.D. 


feeding  pigs  for  sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

.  _  None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


One  Milk  Plant  in  Place 
of  Several 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

$1,000,000  per  year  in  St.  Lawrence 
county. 

We  are  giving  you  these  facts  and 
figures  to  show  you  what  might  be 
done  if  dairymen  in  the  Milk  Shed  or 
at  least  a  large  majority  of  them 
could  unite  themselves  into  one  pro¬ 
ducers’  organization.  Certainly  there  is 
almost  no  possibility  that  such  a  plan 
could  be  put  into  effect  so  long  as 
dairymen  remain  apart  as  they  are 
at  present.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will 
dismiss  the  whole  idea  with  a  smile 
and  a  remark  that  it  can  never  come 
to  pass.  To  this  we  can  only  reply 
that  if  dairymen  are  satisfied  with 
present  conditions  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  There  is  a  plan  now  being 
presented  to  dairymen  whereby  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  producers  might  become  unit¬ 
ed  in  one  association.  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  a  state-wide  meeting  of  de¬ 
legates  from  all  over  the  Milk  Shed  at 
Syracuse  on  March  15. 

There  are  many  other  things  that 
such  a  united  producers’  association 
could  do,  but  even  if  there  were  no¬ 
thing  that  could  be  done  except  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  to  eliminate  du¬ 
plicate  milk  plants  and  to  combine 
those  whose  volume  is  too  small  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  handle  milk  efficiently, 
we  still  believe  that  uniting  in  such  an 
association  would  increase  the  returns 
of  every  dairyman.  If  you  are  satisfied 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied,  why  not  give  the 
plan  of  the  emergency  milk  committee 
a  try? 


A  Feeding  Plan  for  Calves 

NORMAL  growth  may  be  gained  in 
calves  and  heifers  at  a  low  cost  by 
following  the  New  Jersey  method  of 
calf  raising.  By  this  method  calves  are 
allowed  to  suckle  their  dams  until  48 
hours  old.  They  are  then  weaned  and 
fed  milk  to  the  end  of  30  days,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  daily  allowance  being  four  quarts. 
For  the  first  ten  days  the  milk  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  fed  in  three  feedings 
daily,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  period 
it  can  be  fed  twice  daily.  When  the  calf 
is  one  week  old  a  little  dry-fed  grain 
mix  as  well  as  some  good  alfalfa, 
clover,  or  mixed  hay  should  be  placed 
before  it.  When  the  calf  is  three  weeks 
old  the  milk  should  be  reduced  grad¬ 
ually  from  day  to  day  by  dilution  with 
water  so  that  by  the  end  of  thirtieth 
day  the  calves  will  be  receiving  only 
dry-fed  mixture,  legume  hay,  and  fresh 
water. 

Ingredients  and  How  Much  to  Use 

100  yellow  corn  meal 
150  ground  oats 
50  wheat  bran 
50  linseed  oil  meal 
50  soluble  blood  flour. 

4  pulverized  steamed  bone  meal 
4  pulverized  limestone 
4  salt 

At  the  end  of  30  days,  a  calf  should 
be  eating  about  a  pound  of  the  dry-fed 
mix  daily.  This  mix,  along  with  the  hay, 
should  be  placed  before  the  calves  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  last  24  hours, 
and  the  calves  should  have  access  to 
fresh  water  at  all  times.  When  five 
months  old,  the  calf  should  be  eating 
five  or  six  pounds  of  the  dry-fed  mix 
daily,  six  pounds  daily  being  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowance  regardless  of  breed. 
The  calves  should  receive  all  the  good 
legume  hay  they  can  consume. 

A  Mixture  for  Older  Calves 

When  the  calves  are  6  months  old  a 
simple  growing  mixture  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  dry-fed  calf  mixture.  A 
popular  mixture  which  is  giving  good 
results  is  as  follows: 

100  corn  meal 
100  ground  oats 
100  wheat  bran 
30  linseed  oil  meal 

Silage  may  also  be  added  to  the  ration. 

— New  Jersey  Agriculture. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Cultivators 


are  quality  built  to  give 
years  of  lasting  service. 


FROM  the  efficient,  speedy  Farmall  4-row  cultivating  outfit 
(which  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  65  acres  a  day)  down 
to  the  single-row  models  for  smaller  operations— every  culti¬ 
vator  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  represents  the  very  best 
to  be  had  in  efficiency,  practical  operation,  and  lasting  service. 
No  matter  whether  you  need  equipment  for  20  acres,  200,  or 
2000— rely  on  the  quality-built  models  your  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  dealer  has  to  offer.  Write  for  cultivator  folders. 


A  Wide  Selection  of 
Shovels,  Gangs,  etc. 

The  very  wide  choice  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  McCormick-Deering 
cultivators  makes  it  possible  to 
select  exactly  what  you  need 
for  all  crops  and  field  condi¬ 
tions.  Whatever  your  require¬ 
ments,  it  will  pay  you  to  con¬ 
sult  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  of  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated  ) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


r«xo£ 


Large  capacity,  unexcelled  separation, 
and  thorough  cleaning  are  obtained 
with  Frick  Steel  Threshers  by  the 
improved  design  of  cylinder,  con¬ 
caves,  spiral  beater,  straw  rack  and 
gravity  cleaner.  Light,  smooth  run¬ 
ning,  but  strong  enough  to  withstand 
fast  threshing  and  rough  roads. 
Frames  of  structural  steel,  electrical¬ 
ly  welded:  galvanized  siding  also 
welded  on.  Handle  all  grains  and 
seeds  successfully. 

Write  fqr  literature  now. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 


Without  name 
and  address 


With  name 
and  address 


Per  Dozen _  $1.00  $3.00 

Per  Fifty .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred .  .  6.50  8.50 

Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 
up  at  slight  additional  cost. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  193J 


HOT  WATER 

Shortest  Way  to  Low 
Bacteria  Count 

Sterilization  of  equipment  and  cool¬ 
ing  of  milk  are  the  outstanding  features 
of  all  ordinances  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  In  fact,  according  to 
tests  reported  in  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No. 
642,  milk  produced  under  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  has  an  average 
count  of  500,000  bacteria  per  cc.  and 
with  no  change  beyond  the  proper  ster¬ 
ilization  of  utensils  the  count  was  re¬ 
duced  to  an  average  of  20,000  bacteria 
per  cc. 

An  electric  water  heater  designed  es¬ 
pecially  to  deliver  water  at  boiling  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  dairy  is  the  quickest 
and  most  certain  way  of  destroying 
harmful  bacteria  that  linger  and  breed 
on  utensils. 


To  hold  a  low  bacteria  count  after 
production  nothing  is  as  economical  as 
an  electric  cooler. 


CENTRAL  HUDSON 

Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 


Rabbit  Industry  in  Difficulty 
in  New  Jersey 

THE  rabbit  industry  in  New  Jersey  is 
having  difficulties.  Two  of  the  largest 
operators  in  the  State,  the  Liberty  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  with  offices  in  Trenton 
and  Somerville  and  the  Tibbar-town 
Rabbit  Packing  Corporation  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Glass- 
boro,  have  been  in 
the  public  eye  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few 
days. 

Attorney  General 
Richard  C.  Plum¬ 
mer,  Trenton,  has 
moved  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the 
appointment  of  a 
receiver  and  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain 
the  Liberty  Packing 
Corporation  from 
further  operations 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  company,  a 
Delaware  corpora¬ 
tion  until  recently, 
has  conducted  an 
office  in  Trenton  which  since  has  been 
closed,  it  is  alleged,  for  the  nonpayment 
of  rent.  Since  then  the  main  office  at 
Somerville  is  also  involved  in  one  way  or 
another. 

In  addition  to  a  charge  of  fraud,  Mr. 
Plummer  declares  that  the  company  is  in¬ 
solvent,  having  less  than  $100  in  bank  and 
owing  approximately  $10,500.  The  petition 
also  claims  that  approximately  $60,000  has 
been  obtained  by  the  concern  from  New 
Jersey  residents.  The  company  was  or¬ 
dered  by  Vice  Chancellor  Backes  to  show 
cause  in  Newark  on  May  10,  why  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  petition  should  not  be 
granted. 

Following  the  announcement  in  the 
A.  A.  two  weeks  ago  that  the  Tibbar- 
town  Rabbit  Packing  Corporation,  Glass- 
boro,  had  been  reorganized,  came  action 
through  the  lower  courts  in  Gloucester 
County  under  which  John  S.  Porter, 
founder  of  the  company,  was  held  recent¬ 
ly  in  $35,000  bail  in  the  county  prison.  Mr. 
Porter  was  taken  into  custody  under  a 
writ  of  ne  exeat  granted  last  week  by 
Vice  Chancellor  Backes  to  State  Attorney 
General  William  A.  Stevens,  Trenton. 
Bail  of  $30,000  was  set  by  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor. 

The  writ  was  obtained  to  insure  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  defendant  when  needed 
and  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  State 
in  the  event  bail  was  secured.  Porter’s 
corporation,  from  which  he  resigned  about 
one  month  ago  as  president,  is  now  under 
investigation  by  the  attorney  general’s 
office. 

In  addition  to  the  $30,000  bail  set  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Backes,  Mr.  Porter  has 
also  been  held  under  $5,000  bail  by  Police 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at 
12:00);  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:02  and 
3:40)  :  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:05);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:10);  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:05);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:05);  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser- 

Jvice  (Fri.  at  12:05);  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:15;  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri 
at  12:10);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:35):  9) 

Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:40);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:30).  (P 

MONDAY— May  23  S. 

12:15 — WGY  Milk  Problem  Forum — "Better  Or- 

ganization — The  Determining  Factor  in  A 
Milk  Marketing.” 

12:25 — Extension  Specialist,  N.Y.S.  College  of 
Agriculture. 

_  TUESDAY— May  24 

'jt  12:20 — "A  Confederate  Cemetery  in  New  York 
cj  State,”  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

12:30 — "Money  Bridges  for  the  Farmer,"  J.  D. 
King,  Manager.  Rensselaer  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

12:40 — A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs 
WEDNESDAY— May  25 
12:20 — N.  Y.  S.  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

12:30 — "Horseless  Hay  Hoisting,”  H.  C.  Fuller, 
Manager,  Rural  Service  Department, 
Utica  Gae  and  Electric  Company. 
THURSDAY— May  26 

12:20 — N.  Y.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
y  Markets. 

m  12:30 — "Preparing  for  the  Wear  and  Tear," 

A  Irving  Perry,  Acting  Manager,  Mont- 

(P  gomery  County  Farm  Bureau. 

a  12:40 — Editor  Ed  Looks  at  Life. 

S)  FRIDAY— May  27 

fx  12:20 — N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Education. 

12:30 — County  Agent  Johnson. 

12:35 — "Light  Touches  About  the  Bedroom.” 

S)  Ann  Summers,  Rural  Service  Depart- 

jk  ments,  Niagara  Hudson  System. 

IT  7:30— WGY  Farm  Forum, 
g:  "Crop  Insurance,”  Dr.  V.  N.  Valfgren, 

j)  Senior  Agricultural  Economist,  Bur- 

a  eau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Y.  S. 

IT  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

R.  "Preparing  Fruit  for  Market."  C.  P. 

j)  LaFroLs,  Sales  Manager,  The  Tres- 

f'*  cott  Company.  fs 

"Farm  Question  Box,”  Ed.  W.  Mitchell  (f 
—  Farm  Advisor.  «. 

])  SATURDAY— May  28  U 

12:02 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Spring  Manage-  h 
ment  of  Bees,  Delaware  County  4-H  {[ 

'  Clubs).  A 

12:25 — "life  on  the  Farm,"  Raymond  Med-  j) 
daugh.  Secretary,  Greene  County  Guem-  - 
sey  Breeders  Association. 
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This  farm 
has  used 
Frigidaire 
Milk 
Coolers 
for  5  years 

£  Read  what  Mr.  Langdon  of  the 
Langdonhurst  Stock  Farm  has  to 
say:  "I  have  had  a  Frigidaire  Milk  Cooler 
for  going  on  five  years.  At  times  I  have 
cooled  as  much  as  45  cans  of  milk  per 
day  and  have  never  missed  a  cooling  . . . 
I  can  highly  recommend  Frigidaire  .  .  . 
the  satisfaction  I  have  had  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  anyone  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  . . .  accurate  records  show  a  large 
saving  not  only  in  time  but  in  money.” 

Used  with  or  without  electric  power, 
Frigidaire  Milk  Coolers  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant,  even  cold  that  does  away  with  ex¬ 
pensive  spoilage  and  extra  labor  and 
eliminates  the  need  for  ice. 

For  economy’s  sake  send  the  coupon 
for  facts  and  figures  concerning  Frig¬ 
idaire  Milk  Coolers  —  the  General 
Motors  Value  in  farm  refrigeration. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

39  WEST  45TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

39  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  various  types  of  Frigidaire  Milk  Coolers. 

Name - - - — - - - 

Address— - - 

Post  Office — - - - 

County—, - - - - - 

State - - - - - 

AA5-21-32 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

Recorder  Albert  Miller,  Glassboro,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud.  On  this 
charge  Mr.  Porter  was  unable  to  secure 
bail  and  he  has  been  sent  to  the  county 
jail.  Porter  was  first  arrefsted  about  two 
weeks  ago  and  released  from  jail  on  $500 
bail.  He  was  charged  at  that  time  with 
concealing  $27,000  in  assets  of  the  corpor¬ 
ation  which  he  organized  here  a  few 
months  ago.  The  complaint  against  Mr. 
Porter  was  signed  by  Albert  Oland,  the 
recently  elected  secretary-treasurer,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reorganization. 

More  Arrests 

Following  the  arrest  of  Porter  in  which 
he  was  held  under  heavy  bail,  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  Godshall,  a  former  office  employee 
of  the  company,  swore  out  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  Albert  Oland,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  Robert  Baily,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  The  warrant  against  these  officers 
of  the  concern  charges  them  with  fraud 
and  conspiracy  to  cheat.  Both  men  vol¬ 
untarily  submitted  to  arrest  and  were 
later  released  under  $1,000  bail.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Oland  appeared  at  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  in  Newark  before  Robert 
H.  Grosman,  Special  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  where  he  claims  that  both  he 
and  his  concern  were  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health.  Following  a  hearing  given  to 
Mr.  Oland,  in  a  district  court  Mr.  Porter, 
the  founder  of  the  Tibbar-town  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  his  attorney,  Joseph 
Applebaum.  and  a  deputy  sheriff  to  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General,  William  A. 
Stevens,  Trenton,  where  the  $30,000  bail 
was  vacated  and  his  release  granted  as 
far  as  the  State  was  concerned.  Porter, 
however,  is  still  being  held  in  jail  in  de¬ 
fault  of  $5,000  bail,  set  by  Recorder  Miller 
on  the  charge  of  concealing  the  assets  of 
the  company.  The  facts  set  forth  in  this 
article  are  taken  from  the  court  records 
and  from  the  attorneys  who  are  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  parties  concerned. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Tib-bar- 
town  Company,  it  is  understood  that  they 
are  modifying  their  “buy  back”  plan  to 
overcome  the  objections  raised  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  to  the  soundness 
of  this  method  of  doing  business. 


Orchard  Spray  Notes 

A  summary  from  the  reports  of  Farm 
Bureau  Spray  Service  specialists  in  22 
counties  shows  the  following  fruit  con¬ 
ditions  : 

The  delayed  dormant  spray  on  apples 
in  central  and  western  New  York  was 
started  May  3  to  6  after  the  rosy  aphis 
had  hatched  in  the  various  counties  and 
zones  and  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  orchards  were  covered  before  the 
rainy  week-end.  In  the  lake  counties 
there  was  not  the  usual  difference  in 
bud  and  insect  development  between  the 
zone  along  lake  Ontario  and  the  rest  of 
the  county.  Monroe  County  reports  hard¬ 
ly  more  than  one  day  difference  in  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  lake  to  far  south.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Hudson  Valley 
was  applying  a  pre-blossom  spray  for 
scab  protection.  Rockland  County  reports 
a  lighter  bloom  this  year  for  practically 
all  varieties  of  apples,  McIntosh  having 
the  largest  show  of  blossoms  of  any  va¬ 
riety.  Dutchess  County  reports  Baldwin 
fruit  buds  extremely  light  all  over  the 
County  even  in  a  number  of  orchards 
which  did  not  have  a  crop  in  1931.  Gen¬ 
esee  County  reports  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Russet  and  McIntosh  heavily  budded 
but  Baldwin  and  King  generally  very 
light.  In  Monroe  County  Twenty  Ounce, 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  and  McIntosh 
are  reported  well  budded  as  are  also 
Wealthy  and  Dutchess  in  orchards  that 
bore  light  crops  last  year.  Baldwins  are 
very  scattering.  Wayne  County  reports 
Baldwins  budded  very  light  and  especial¬ 
ly  so  in  orchards  lacking  in  vigor. 


High  School  Organize  4-H  Club 

Although  Orleans  County  has  no  club 
agent,  five  4-H  Clubs  have  been  organized 
in  the  Albion  area  under  the  direction  of 
the  Albion  High  School  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  Ninety  members  are  enrolled. 
The  club  leaders  are  rural  school  teachers 
and  Kenneth  H.  Martin,  Albion  agricul¬ 
tural  instructor.  Each  group  has  planned 
five  meetings  and  an  “achievement  day” 
ln  the  fall  when  all  groups  will  meet  to¬ 
gether.  The  projects  offered  are  poultry, 
potatoes,  garden,  and  forestry.  Other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  clubs  will  be  raising  pheas¬ 
ants  for  the  New  York  Conservation  De¬ 
partment,  exhibiting  of  products  at  the 
county  fair  and  participation  in  judging 
contests.  The  Orleans  County  Fair  man¬ 
agement  has  put  forth  much  effort  this 
year  to  cooperate  with  4-H  work.  An  at¬ 
tractive  4-H  program  has  been  provided 
here. 

Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  two 
outstanding  members  in  each  club. 

—William  Baenum,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


What  is  probably  the  largest  conference 
devoted  to  cooperative  marketing  in  the 
United  States  will  be  held  at  Durham, 
New  Hampshire,  August  1  to  6,  which  is 
the  meeting  place  and  time  for  the  Ameri- 
Can  Institute  of  Cooperative  Marketing.  1 


N0W...MILK  COOLING 
EQUIPMENT  SOLD  ON 

A  NEW  4  YEAR  JH)  SERVICE  PLAN 


NOW  NEW  BUYERS  ARE  PROTECTED  against  all  service 
expense  on  the  entire  mechanism  of  General  Electric 
Milk  Cooling  Equipment  for  four  full  years  .  .  .  Investi¬ 
gate  this  new  plan  before  you  make  an  investment.  It  is 
backed  by  the  greatest  name  in  electricity  and  supported 
by  the  largest  distributor  of  refrigeration  in  the  world* 

REX  COLE 

INC. 

DISTRIBUTOR 

265  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City  *  GRamercy  5-6660 

OR  ANY  REX  COLE  DEALER  IN  YOUR  COUNTY 


MILK  COOLING  EQUIPMENT 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 


Without  name 
and  address 
Per  Dozen.-...  $1.00 

Per  Fifty .  3.50 

Per  Hundred.  .  6.50 


With  name 
and  address 
$3.00 

5.50 

8.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 
up  at  slight  additional  cost. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Speak  a  Good  Word 


for  American  Agriculturist  when  writing 
to  advertisers.  It  helps  us  and  helps  you. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


DON’T  TAKE  A 
CHANCE 

BUY  the  goods  you  see  adver¬ 
tised  in  AMERIAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  in  preference  to  other 
brands.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
chances  with  other  merchandise  for 
you  know  goods  advertised  here  are 
as  represented.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  only  “ads”  of 
dependable  manufacturers  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

When  you  write  advertisers  be 
sure  to  say  “I  saw  you  ad  in 

American 

AGRICULTURIST 


370)  10 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 
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May  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

3%. 

1 

Clan 

Fluid  Milk 

Dairymen’, 

League 

1.79 

Sheffield 

Producers 

1.59 

z 

Fluid  Cream 

ZA 

2B 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

Cond  Milk 

1.06 

1.00 

Soft  Cheese 

1.26 

3 

Evan.  Cond. 

■  ilk  Powder  . 

Hard  Cheese _ 

1.15 

1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  Tort 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1 031 .  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  tor  3%. 

Hie  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

April  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  April  milk : 


Gross  . $1,225 

Expenses  . 055 

Net  Pool  .  1.17 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 08 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  .  1.09 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 

1931  _ _ _ _  $1.50  $1.68 

1930  _ -• _  2.11  2.26 

1929  _ _  2.46  2.61 


YOU  DON'T 
HAVE  TO 
“BABY”  IT! 


Certainly  not!  Fels-Naptha  works  will¬ 
ingly  in  tub  or  machine.  It  gives  extra  help 
in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  water;  for  soak¬ 
ing  or  boiling.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-5-21,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  18S3. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Pedigreed  Rabbits 


— 50c  each  up  according  to  age. 
size,  weight  and  color  in  New 


Zealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


$10,000  tkbb?" 


1928  . .  2.34  2.44 

1927  .  2.01  2,11 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $1.09  per  hun¬ 


dred  ($1.29  for  3.5%  milk). 


3% 

3.5% 

1931  . 

. . .  $1.66 

$1.86 

1930  . 

.  2.20 

2.40 

1929  . 

. . .  2.60 

2.80 

1928  . 

.  2.18 

2.38 

1927  . . 

.  2.39 

2.59 

Butter  Market  Breaks  Sharply 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

May  14, 

May  7, 

May  16, 

1932 

1932 

1931 

H  iqher 

than  extra _ 

19  -19(4 

20(4-21 

24/2-25 

Extra 

(92sc.)  ... 

18(4 

20 

24  - 

84-91 

score  . . - 

17  -1814 

18  -19% 

20(4-23(4 

Lower 

Grades _ 

l6'/4  -  lf>% 

19  -20 

The  weakness  we  reported  last  week, 
that  characterized  the  close  of  the  butter 
market  on  May  7  finally  developed  into 
a  general  breakdown  during  the  week 
ending  May  14.  Following  the  weakness 
on  May  7  the  market  broke  a  full  cent 
on  May  9  when  business  opened  for  the 
week.  The  break  was  due  to  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  the  offerings  of  butter  on  the 
market,  consisting  of  delayed  shipments 
and  diversions  from  Chicago.  New  York 
had  been  considerably  above  the  Chicago 
price  level  and  it  was  necessary  that  the 
market  get  down  to  a  closer  relationship. 

When  the  price  broke  to  19c,  trading 
was  extremely  good.  In  fact,  arrivals 
cleared  so  closely  that  by  Thursday,  May 
12,  a  half  cent  gain  was  registered, 
brought  about  by  competition  to  secure 
supplies  on  the  part  of  the  buying  ele¬ 
ment.  This  held  on  Friday,  although  a 
little  more  butter  was  available  and  trad¬ 
ing  was  less  active.  On  Saturday  the  mar¬ 
ket  developed  decidedly  more  weakness 
than  anyone  anticipated  and  prices  were 
carried  down  to  18 %c. 

Advices  indicate  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
make  and  with  good  pasture  conditions 
being  reported  from  most  sections,  plenty 
of  butter  is  expected  during  the  next 
week  or  so.  As  a  consequence  the  trade 
is  very  conservative.  It  is  not  certain 
what  the  price  levels  will  be  at  which 
speculators  will  take  hold.  At  present 
price  levels  the  consumption  of  butter 
in  the  New  York  City  market  is  holding 
fairly  close  to  a  year  ago.  However,  the 
four  cities  taken  as  a  whole  show  a  loss 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

On  May  13  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports  had  in  cold  storage  5,302,- 
000  pounds  of  butter.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  held  9,816,000  pounds. 
From  May  6  to  13  holdings  increased  884,- 
000  pounds.  During  the  same  period  last 
year  they  increased  1,180,000  pounds. 


Cheese  Market  Unchanged 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  _ 

Fresh  Average  _ 

Held  Fancy  - 

Held  Average  — 


May  14,  May  7,  May  16, 
1932  1932  1931 

1 1  </2  - 1 3  1 1 14 - 1 3  12-14 

.-1014  1014 

I71A-I914  l714-l9'/2  2l-22'/2 


The  cheese  market  is  substantially  the 
same  as  it  was  last  week.  The  west  is 
steady  on  fresh  makes  and  reports  state 
that  the  demand  there  is  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  lighter  make  caused  by  the 
backward  spring.  Cheese  production  in 
New  York  State  is  light  but  there  is  no 
snap  to  the  demand  for  that  which  is 
being  made.  It  is  said  that  some  very 
good  cheese  is  being  offered  at  fraction¬ 
ally  lower  prices.  Some  lines  of  cheese 
are  being  sold  at  prices  very  high  in  re¬ 
lation  to  butter  prices. 

On  May  13  storage  holdings  in  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  market  reports  totaled 
9,075,000  pounds.  On  the  same  week  day 
last  year  they  reported  10,207,000  pounds. 
From  May  6  to  May  13  storage  holdings 
were  reduced  141,000  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  they  were  reduced 
56,000  pounds.  It  is  most  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  cheese  market  holds 
up  so  strong  whereas  the  butter  market 
is  in  such  bad  shape,  considering  the  fact 
that  butter  statistically  is  so  much  better 
off  than  cheese. 


ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  No  ^*ues  or 

Only  Awn  JF  VOA  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name - 

p,  o. - 

Ace  -  _ State - - - 


Eggs  Hold  Steady 


NEARBY  WHITES 

May  14, 

May  7, 

May  16. 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932 

1931 

offerings  46  lb. . 

l7'/2-l9(4 

17  - 19(4 

22  -24 

Standards,  45  lb . 

1 6  (4  - 1 7 

15(4-16(4 

20(4-21(4 

Mediums  . _ 

14(4-15 

12  -15 

20  -21 

Lightweights  and 

14  -15 

Undergrades  . 

14(4-15 

20  -21 

Pullets  . . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . 

17(4-21 

17(4-20 

21  i/2-24 

Standards  . 

16  -17 

16  -17 

21 

The  egg  market  has  held  steady  and 
here  and  there,  there  is  enough  meat  in 
the  situation  to  warrant  the  guess  that 
prices  are  showing  a  stronger  tendency 
and  trending  upward.  In  commenting  on 
the  egg  market  as  a  whole,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  western  situation,  the  Pro¬ 
ducers  Price  Current  says:  “The  move¬ 
ment  to  the  local  warehouses  has  been 
running  continuously  short  and  the  trade 
output  has  held  up  well  considering  the 
season  and  the  lightness  of  export.  Coun¬ 
try  prices  have  been  working  higher  and 
our  market  has  shown  increased  activity 


on  some  grades  with  the  tendency  toward 
higher  prices  in  mixed  colors,  cheaply 
evident  on  the  cheaper  qualities.  ...  A 
little  better  feeling  is  also  developing  in 
nearby  and  western  white  eggs.  .  .  .  ” 
The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  came  Buzz¬ 
ing  around  on  Saturday  when  late  re¬ 
ports  from  the  country  advised  of  heavier 
production  in  the  middle  west  compared 
with  last  year. 

There  has  been  more  speculative  activ¬ 
ity  of  late.  There  has  been  fairly  good 
movement  of  nearbys  at  prices  ranging 
from  18V2c  and  down.  Mediums  are  sell¬ 
ing  materially  better  than  they  did  last 
year. 

On  May  13  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports  had  in  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  1,854,000  cases  of  eggs  compared 
with  3,551,000  cases  on  the  same  day  last 
year.  From  May  6  to  13  holdings  increased 
318,000  cases.  During  the  same  period  last 
year  they  increased  398,000  cases. 


Live  Poultry 


May  14. 

May  7. 

May  16, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored _ 

16-18 

17-18 

23 

Lenhnrn 

14-16 

17-18 

19 

BROILERS 

Rocks  . 

15-27 

12-27 

26-32 

Reds  . 

15-21 

14-21 

26-30 

Leghorn 

15-20 

14-21 

22-28 

Old  Roosters 

10 

12 

13 

Capons  . 

28 

T urkeys  . .  .. 

16-25 

16-25 

28-30 

Ducks,  Nearby _ 

13-15 

13-15 

15-25 

Geese  . . 

12 

12 

10 

The  live  fowl  market  in  New  York  City 
was  an  up  and  down  affair  during  the 
week  ending  May  14.  On  Monday,  May  9, 
trade  opened  in  good  shape  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  colored  fowls  looked  good.  Slaugh¬ 
ter  houses  had  cleared  well  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  end.  the  weather  was  right 
and  the  outlook  was  good.  The  market 
started  at  17c  for  heavy  colored  birds  and 
18c  for  light  fowl.  By  Wednesday,  the 
undertone  was  so  weak  that  prices  broke 
to  a  range  of  15c  to  16c  on  Thursday. 
Late  Friday  buying  became  more  active 
and  the  market  regained  one  cent  of  the 
loss.  Leghorns  followed  about  the  same 
swing  as  colored  birds  closing  full  steady 
on  Friday,  May  13.  Generally  they  were 
bringing  2c  under  colored  marks.  The 
broiler  market  has  been  a  quality  proposi¬ 
tion  throughout.  Real  fancy  yellow  legged 
broilers  have  had  sale  at  all  times  and 
the  percentage  of  these  has  not  been  ex¬ 
cessive  with  the  result  that  they  have 
held  steady.  The  scabby  and  poor  stock 
has  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
however.  Long  Island  spring  ducks  have 
been  running  into  a  lot  of  trouble.  Prices 
range  anywhere  from  12c  to  15c.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  duck  market  is  seriously 
troubled  with  conflicting  interests. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  (4, 

May  7, 

May  16, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.5314 

.54% 

.84% 

Corn,  (May) _ 

.29% 

.29% 

.56% 

Oats.  (May) . . 

.22% 

.23% 

.27 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2.  Red . . 

.68% 

.69% 

.95% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

.45% 

.46 

.70% 

Oats,  No.  9  . . . . 

.34% 

.35 

.39% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . . 

© 

22.50 

Spring  Bran  _ 

Hard  Bran  . . 

E 

"■P 

19.00 

21.00 

Standard  Mids  . . 

18.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

■O  H, 

23.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

%  £ 

21.00 

Red  Dot  _ _ 

©  a- 

21.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . . . 

©  o 

t—  4- 

24.00 

Yel.  Hominy  _ 

24.50 

Corn  Meal  _ 

o  e 
c  — 

25.00 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

26.75 

Gluten  Meal  . . . 

=  - 

29.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

29.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

31.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

3 

32.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal... 

30.50 

Beet  Pulo  . . 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots.  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Quiet 

The  hay  market  has  received  very  lit¬ 
tle  attention  during  the  week  ending  May 
14,  trade  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  al¬ 
though  prices  are  substantially  the  same 
as  they  were  last  week. 

Markets  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Few  steers  arriving,  moving 
slowly  at  generally  steady  prices.  Fair  to 
firm  $5.75  to  $6.75,  culls  down  to  $5.  Cows 
in  liberal  supply,  easier  at  the  close,  most¬ 
ly  at  $3  to  $4.  A  few  higher,  medium  and 
lightweights  down  to  $1.  Bulls  fairly 
steady  at  $2.50  to  $3,  a  few  higher  up  to 
$3.50. 

VEALERS — Nearby  veal  calves  in  fair¬ 
ly  good  demand  and  market  has  been  well 
supported  all  week.  Prices  have  advanced 
with  choice  bringing  up  to  $7.25,  common 
to  good  $4  to  $6.25,  others  down  to  $2. 

LAMBS  AND  SHEEP — Spring  lambs 
meeting  fairly  good  demand,  mostly  Vir¬ 
ginia  springers.  Toward  the  close  weak¬ 
ness  developed.  The  bulk  of  the  best 


usually  at  $8  to  $8.75,  medium  $6.50  to  |7, 
culls  down  to  $4. 

HOGS — Steady  in  light  supply,  good  to 
choice  from  $4  to  $5. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  VEAL  CALVES 
— In  liberal  supply  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  14.  Demand  has  been  slow  and 
prices  eased  off  a  cent.  Small  veals  have 
been  selling  well.  All  lines  fairly  well 
cleared  at  the  close.  Prime  veals  have 
sold  anywhere  from  7c  to  9c  while  poor 
to  medium  have  sold  from  5c  to  7c,  small 
generally  at  4c,  rarely  up  to  5c.  The  mild 
weather  has  been  responsible  for  a  lot  of 
unattractive  veal  and  also  market  rejects. 


Produce  Market  Notes 

( Special  to  A.  A.  from  N.  S.  D.  A.  Market 
News  Service ) 

Northern  stored  potatoes  have  been 
filling  the  gap  in  new  crop  shipments. 
Combined  potato  supplies  are  moderate 
for  the  time  of  year  and  prices  hold  fair¬ 
ly  steady,  although  changes  were  mostly 
downward  toward  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Prices  •  of  potatoes  have  followed 
an  irregular  course.  Part  of  the  previous 
advance  has  been  maintained  but  the 
tendency  the  second  week  of  May  was 
slightly  downward.  Conditions  at  eastern 
country  shipping  points  were  only  fairly 
steady,  with  a  carlot  price  range  of  60  to 
80  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sacked  stock. 
Most  of  the  western  and  southern  produc¬ 
ing  sections  reported  slightly  lower  prices. 
The  southern  crop  has  come  to  market 
this  season  in  only  about  half  the  volume 
of  a  year  ago  and  shipments  during  the 
early  part  of  the  potato  season  seem  like¬ 
ly  to  continue  at  some  such  average  rate 
judging  from  the  present  light  receipts 
and  the  reported  acreage  and  condition  of 
the  growing  crop.  Shipments  of  old  po¬ 
tatoes  have  not  gained  to  the  extent  that 
the  new  crop  supply  has  fallen  off,  but 
the  carlot  output  from  the  Great  Lakes 
region  is  much  larger  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  and  is  expected  to  continue  active  a 
few  weeks  more  while  Maine  and  Idaho 
will  furnish  a  still  larger  share  of  the 
supply  of  old  stock  during  the  last  part 
of  the  season.  Total  potato  shipments  av¬ 
erage  about  700  carloads  daily  now  and 
holdings  on  track  in  12  leading  markets 
recently  have  been  between  700  and  900 
carloads.  The  lighter  rate  of  shipments 
lately  will  tend  to  relieve  the  moderate 
oversupply  in  some  markets. 

Prices  of  old  potatoes  at  Chicago  al¬ 
though  showing  slight  declines  have  held 
near  the  85  cent  average  per  100  pounds 
on  carlots.  Most  midwestern  markets  are 
a  little  lower  this  week.  There  is  little 
change  in  the  general  list  of  jobbing 
prices  in  leading  eastern  markets,  which 
quote  Green  Mountains  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
100  pounds.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Round  White  varieties  still  bring  $1  to 
$1.15. 

Eastern  and  midwestern  shipping  points 
are  dull  and  slightly  weaker.  A  light  de¬ 
mand  prevailed  in  western  New  York  and 
prices  showed  a  downward  trend.  Some 
dealers  had  to  sell  carloads  on  a  falling 
market  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
potatoes.  It  is  likely  most  of  the  potato 
holdings  will  be  cleared  out  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  and  also  in  Michigan  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  Dealers  are  paying  growers 
30  to  35  cents  a  bushel  in  bulk.  Demand 
is  slow  in  northern  Maine  at  60  cents  per 
100  pounds  sacked.  The  trend  is  down¬ 
ward  at  Texas  and  Louisiana  shipping 
points. 

*  *  *  _ 

The  bulk  of  recent  carlot  supplies  of 
apples  is  from  the  Northwest  but  there  is 
still  a  considerable  shipping  movement 
from  New  York  and  Virginia.  Supplies 
are  rather  limited  in  eastern  markets 
but  demand  also  is  light.  Markets  are  dull 
and  prices  although  irregular  have  not 
shown  much  change  in  recent  weeks.  A 
range  of  $1  to  $1.50  covers  sales  of  most 
leading  eastern  varieties  in  bushel  pack. 
Apples  in  barrels  bring  generally  $3  to  $4. 
A  few  large  Vermont  Spys  sold  at  $5.50 
to  $6  in  New  York  while  Ben  Davis 
brought  less  than  $3  in  some  markets. 
Virginia  Newtowns  or  Pippins  reached  $2 
a  bushel  in  New  York.  Staymans  were 
quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  in  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Philadelphia. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


11  (371 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21.  1932 

New  York  Farm  News 

C.  Baldwin  Heads  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  State  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany,  May 
12th,  Charles  H.  Baldwin  was  elected  to 
succeed  Berne  A  Pyrke  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  has  been  head  of 
the  Department  for  eleven  years,  coming 
to  the  job  from  Essex  County  where  he 
had  been  county  judge  and  surrogate. 
Only  one  former  commissioner  has  held 
office  longer  than  Commissioner  Pyrke, 
Charles  A.  Wieting  of  Cobleskill  having 
held  the  office  slightly  more  than  eleven 
years. 

Unlike  the  heads  of  some  other  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  elect¬ 
ed  by  a  State  Council  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  and  holds  office  for  an  indeterminate 
term  at  the  pleasure  of  the  council.  The 
council  at  present  is  made  up  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members :  Thomas  H.  Munro  of 
Camillus ;  Mrs.  Vera  McCrea,  New  York 
City;  Edward  J.  Chaffee,  Wassaic; 
Fletcher  J.  Halladay,  Jamestown;  Roy  P. 
McPherson,  Leroy;  Fred  Dubois,  New 
Paltz ;  James  W.  Gilbride,  Mount  Morris ; 
William  J.  Shields,  Malone;  William  V. 
Cocks  of  Old  Westbury  and  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock  of  Ithaca.  All  were  present  at  the 
meeting  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cocks 
and  Mr.  Babcock. 

Charles  H.  Baldwin,  the  new  commis¬ 
sioner,  came  to  Albany  from  Cortland 
County  and  has  been  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  eighteen  years. 
For  the  past  eleven  years  he  has  been 
director  of  State  Institutions  Farms.  At 
present  he  is  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein  Association  and  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Commissioner  Pyrke’s  Department  was 
the  first  to  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Hewitt  Legislative  Committee  which  had 
as  its  objective  an  investigation  into  all 
State  departments  in  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  possible  economy  measures.  This 
fact,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  change 
in  the  head  of  the  Department  as  abso¬ 
lutely  no  irregularities  were  found  in  the 
Department  by  the  Hewitt  Committee. 


Dairy  News 

Beginning  July  1,  a  new  law  defining 
the  term  “Cream”  will  go  into  effect.  The 
old  law  merely  said  that  cream  must  con¬ 
tain  at  least  18  per  cent  of  butterfat  and 
that  no  foreign  substance  should  be  add¬ 
ed  to  it.  The  new  law  defines  grades  of 
cream  by  requiring  that  containers  bear 
one  of  the  following  designations :  Light 
cream,  medium  or  heavy  cream.  Light 
cream  must  contain  at  least  18  per  cent  of 
butterfat,  medium  cream  must  contain 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  butterfat,  and 
heavy  cream  at  least  36  per  cent. 

Reports  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  say  that  on  May  1,  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  was  about  7  per  cent 
lower  than  the  average  on  that  date  for 
the  last  five  years.  This  reductoin  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  about 
4  per  cent  more  cows  on  farms  than  there 
were  a  year  ago.  In  most  states  pastures 
were  poorer  on  May  1  than  they  usually 
are.  In  some  sections  growth  has  been 
retarded  by  late  frost  and  in  other  places 
by  lack  of  rain. 

Total  milk  production  in  New  York 
State  last  year  was  7,367,235,000  pounds 
or  about  269  quarts  for  every  resident 
in  the  State.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  'year,  milk  delivered  to 
plants  in  New  York  State  dropped  2.8 
per  cent  below  last  year’s  figures. 

The  board  of  supervisors  in  Chemung 
County  reduced  appropriations  for  county 
Bovine  TB  eradication  work  from  $3700, 
last  vear’s  figure,  to  $2000. 

That  local  business  men  are  interested 
in  the  dairy  situation  is  evidenced  by  the 
appearance  of  J.  A.  Coulter,  secretary  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  as  a  speaker  be¬ 
fore  the  Watertown  Rotary  club  recently. 
Mr.  Coulter  explained  how  the  League 
provisional  plan  would  operate  and  point¬ 
ed  out  that  if  dairymen  could  get  more 
for  their  money  it  would  mean  added 
business  to  local  concerns. 

Potato  Tour  Dates  Named 

The  Long  Island  Potato  Tour  is  getting 
to  be  an  annual  event  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  a  meeting  place  for  seed 
growers  from  various  sections  and  those 
interested  in  equipment  and  fertilizer.  It 
comes  this  year  on  June  22  and  23.  Full 
details  may  be  secured  by  writing  either 
W.  G.  Been,  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  of 
Suffolk  County,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  or  H. 
H.  Campbell,  Farm  Bureau  Manager  of 
Nassau  County,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


County  Notes 

GENESEE  COUNTY— Rainy  weather  is 
bolding  back  farmers  from  getting  in  their 
spring  crops.  Lowlands  which  were  just 
ready  to  work  before  the  rain  are  flooded 
with  water  and  highlands  are  too  wet  to 
Plow.  Most  spring  grains  will  be  real  late. 


Winter  wheat  and  meadows  look  good. 

Gasoline  has  been  raised  in  price  mak¬ 
ing  farmers’  heavy  burdens  still  heavier. 
With  spring  work  already  so  late  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  crops  in  without 
the  aid  of  a  tractor.  Very  little  can  be 
bought  with  credit  and  as  everything 
looks  so  discouraging  farmers  prefer  to  do 
just  what  they  can  with  what  they  have. 
Unless  there  is  an  awful  rush  when  the 
land  dries  off  there  ought  not  to  be  an 
over  supply  of  produce  if  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  throughout  the  country. 

Cherry  trees  are  just  in  blossom.  Every¬ 
thing  looks  so  backward  that  it  seems 
more  like  the  first  of  April. 

There  is  a  county-wide  movement  to 
help  the  unemployed,  yet  what  can  the 
farmer  do  when  a  veal  calf  kept  from 
four  to  six  weeks  brings  from  $8  to  $10, 
eggs  12c,  butter  20c  a  lb. — R.  E.  G. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— The  spring  sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  backward ;  after  each 
rain  it  has  been  cold  and  cloudy.  Only  a 
very  few  farmers  have  their  oats  in  and 
no  gardens  have  been  planted  yet.  Far¬ 
mers  are  buying  some  hay  at  the  cost  of 
10  to  12  dollars  a  ton.  New  milk  cows  are 
only  bringing  from  50  to  65  dollars,  if  the 
cows  are  in  flesh  to  produce;  there  is  no 
call  at  all  for  thin  cows.  Hens  are  laying 
good  for  the  season.  Eggs  are  from  15  to 
18  cents  a  dozen.  Many  farmers  are  rais¬ 
ing  chickens,  thinking  they  may  be  able 
to  sell  a  few  broilers. 

About  50  I.  O.  O.  F.  members  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  by  bus  to  Ithaca  this  week¬ 
end  and  see  the  I.  O  .  O.  F.  home  they 
help  maintain. 

Feed  prices  are  as  follows — Corn  meal 
$1.04  per  cwt;  Bran  $1.14;  Middlings  $1.09; 
Oyster  Shells  90  cents;  Scratch  feed  $1.80-; 
Ma^h  $1.80.— P.  E.  R. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY— A  cold,  back¬ 
ward  spring.  The  State  veterinarian  has 
been  through  this  section  testing  cattle 
for  TB.  One  farmer  lost  41  milk  cows  out 
of  56  in  herd.  Another  lost  20  out  of  24, 
another  all  except  one.  Two  car  loads 
were  shipped  from  local  station  here  to¬ 
day.  Electric  lines  are  being  extended  in 
rural  sections. 

School  meetings  were  largely  attended 
during  the  past  week  and  there  was  more 
interest  than  usual.  Eggs  at  store  are  the 
lowest  in  30  years ;  grass  is  forward ;  cat¬ 
tle  are  out. — H.  H. 


Over  Five  Hundred  Get  Loans 

Following  a  notice  that  we  would  be 
glad  to  give  information  about  emergency 
crop  loans,  over  300  subscribers  asked  for 
such  information.  We  now  learn  that  in 
the  entire  State  655  farmers  made  appli¬ 
cation  for  Federal  emergency  crop  loans 
up  to  May  5,  and  that  of  these  applica¬ 
tions  104  were  rejected,  leaving  551  loans 
secured,  averaging  about  $228.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  applications  which  were 
accepted  came  from  western  New  York 
counties. 


School  for  Rural  Ministers 

The  ninth  annual  summer  school  for 
town  and  country  ministers  will  be  held 
at  Cornell  University  July  18  to  29.  Among 
other  courses  given  will  be  one  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  V.  B.  Hart  of  the  department  of 
farm  management,  touching  on  credit 
problems,  taxation  problems,  and  adjust¬ 
ments  needed  by  New  York  State  agri¬ 
culture.  An  announcement  explaining  the 
different  courses  available  can  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of  rural 
social  organization,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

The  annual  Cattaragus  County  far¬ 
mers’  picnic  will  be  held  on  the  County 
Fair  Grounds,  Little  Valley,  June  25.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  -make 
arrangements  for  the  annual  picnic  of 
the  Niagara  County  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus  to  be  held  at  Olcott,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  Saturday,  June  18. 

Any  4-H  boy  or  girl  in  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty  who  wishes  to  try  potato  growing  will 
be  provided  with  a  bushel  of  certified, 
treated  seed  potatoes  by  the  Groveland 
State  Bank.  Seed  will  be  paid  for  at  har¬ 
vest  time,  when  a  potato  show  will  be 
held  and  prizes  given.  70  members  are 
enrolled,  with  more  expected. 

Mrs.  Frances  Holbrook,  manager  of  the 
Erie  County  Home  Bureau  is  making  a 
special  appeal  for  every  family  to  plant 
a  garden  large  enough  to  yield  a  surplus 
for  canning,  and  has  planned  to  give  a 
number  of  demonstrations  throughout  the 
County  this  week. 

A  branch  of  the  Rutland  Plan  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  was  organized  at  Col¬ 
lins  Center,  Erie  County,  recently.  This 
was  the  third  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
County,  with  others  to  follow. 

More  than  20  car  loads  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  have  been  shipped  by  freight 
from  Perry,  Wyoming  County,  and  nearly 
as  many  by  truck,  most  of  them  going 
to  Pennsylvania. 


BUY  IN  SUPPLIES  FOR 
THE  HOLIDAY  WEEK-END 

Whether  you  are  planning  a  motor  trip  to  the 
mountains  or  lake,  or  if  you  contemplate  remain* 
ing  at  home — you  will  need  a  goodly  food  supply 
on  hand  for  the  long  week-end. 

Your  Nation-wide  Grocer,  as  usual,  is  fully 
stocked  to  take  care  of  your  every  need. 

Why  not  call  and  make  your  selection  early? 


SPECIALS  IN  EFFECT  MAY  23rd  to  MAY  28th  INCLUSIVE 


SALADA  TEA  “,l- 


LABEL  sic  39c 


12  Tea  Balls 

15c 


VACUUM  COOKED 

Decker’s  Ham 

CRABMEAT  OR 

Lobster 


1  lb. 
14  oz. 


FRENCH’S— CREAM  SALAD 


No.  % 
Can 


79c  Mustard 

HILTON  BRAN1 

29c  Pickles 


9  oz. 
Jars 


8  oz.  Jar 


CHICKEN  OF  THE  SEA 

Tuna  Fish 


VOGTS 


25c 

10c 

23c 


19c  Frankfurters 

RAP-IN-WAX  . 3  Rolls  25c 

MY-T-FINE  DESSERT . 3  Pkgs.  23c 

CAMPFIRE  MARSHMALLOWS,  1  lb.  pkg.  19c 
COCOANUT  BON  BONS  Pound  20c 

Nation-Wide  Mayonnaise  lA  pl15cp‘-29c 
Root  Beer  Extract 
Deviled  Ham  i 


19c 
25c 

Sunshine  Nobility  Assortment  29c 


I  UNDERWOOD’S 


WILLIAM’S 

CONCENTRATED 

Pkg.  of  Sunshine 
Sodas  FREE 


25c 

Bot. 

% 

Cans 


3 

! 


Up-to-date  Information  on 

Sterilization  and  Disinfection 

of  DAIRY  UTENSILS 
and  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 

T>  ECAUSE  of  the  increased  interest 
shown  by  farmers  throughout 
American  Agricidturist  territory 
for  up-to-date  information  regarding  the 
sterilization  and  disinfection  of  both 
dairy  utensils  and  poultry  equipment, 
American  Agricidturist  has  accumu¬ 
lated  the  most  recent  information  avail¬ 
able  on  these  subjects 

Upon  your  request  this  material  will 
be  sent  to  you  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  to  us. 


MAIL 

COUPON 


American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  R, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  sterilization  and  disinfection  of  dairy 
utensils  and  poultry  equipment. 


Name . 


Post  Office . County. 


372)  12 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  1933 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)..  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  5’ears  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $  7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  sheil  out  eggs  like  machine 
guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Special  Mated.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghons .  $8.00 

Bred-to-Lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

Light  Assorted  $5.00;  Heavy  Assorted  $6.00.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  %c  per  chick  less  in 
500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  «  Dt 


From  selected  and  blood  tested  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . - .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  607,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


S  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  To"  sdHIP 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 
Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100; 
$27.50-500;  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7.50-100;  $35- 
500;  $65-1000.  Heavy  Mix  $6-100:  $27.50- 
500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100;  $24-500;  $48-1000. 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big,  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying  strains. 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . . $  8.50  $40.00  $78.00 

Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  . .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STARTED  CHICKS 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN.N.J. 

BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 
Blood-Tested  Breeders. 

Barred  Rocks  . - . $7.00—100 

CGif^r  White  Rocks  .  7.00 — 100 

niA'  R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . $6 — 100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  PRaichBfl0exd2 

200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.,  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks,  Grade  A .  7.00  60.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  9.00  80.00 
Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  ^*rmePriyasaRich&  Paa>' 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  6  27.50  50 

Barred  Bocks  . . .  7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid,. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Coeolamus.Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 


White 

Leghorns 

100 

500 

1000 

Barron 

Strain  ... 

. $5.50 

$27.00 

$50 

Barred 

Rocks  ... 

.  6.50 

32.00 

60 

R.  I. 

Reds  . 

.  6.50 

32.00 

60 

Heavy 

Mixed  . 

.  5.50 

27.00 

50 

_ _  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order  now. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 

~ TURKEYS 

T1TDFCV  CCCC  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 
1  URAL  I  IjVjvJk3  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Narragansett  & 
Wh  Holland  flocks  $3.75  for  12  eggs  $7.  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS.  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 


via _ _ iL  0..„nTo  and  Bourbon  Red  poults  for 

lYlammOtn  Ml  onze  24th,  June  and  July  de¬ 
livery  Write  for  prices  and  information.  Tl  M  ERM  AN’S 
TURKEY  FARM,  C.  H.  Timerman.  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


TiTDlfCVC  — Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 
iUIVlVEilD  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
stock  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


1  P-.-lf-  NorYork  Wh.  Hollands  and  Giant 
Diariea  l  Utllth  Bronze  for  June  and  July  delivery. 
Save  yourself  the  trouble  of  brooding.  Health  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Also  laying  breeders  from  prize¬ 
winning  stock.  Jeffreys  Turkey  Farm,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


P  _  Qala-  Biant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  and  Poults 
r  Or  Dole,  from  selected  stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Ash  Grove  Farms  Turkey  Ranch,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip.L.L.New  York 


niiriri  IIMCQ  White  Pekin.  30  for  $5;  100— $16. 
XJ  U  LIVLU'  Ud  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 

mj  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Bullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

B.  Rocks  and 
Hallcross 

13c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  14 c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


Season’s  Rock  Bottom  Reds  and 
Prices  Leghorns 

Prices  through  August....  12c 


W.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes 

15c 


Pure  bred  flocks  of  fine  blood  strains. 
Big  egg  layers,  fast  growers.  Full  of 
vigor.  Order  from  thi$  ad.  $1.00 
books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  in  Colors  Showing 

"Wolf-Certified'' 

AAA  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 


LivabHity  Guarantee.  Utility 
Quality  grades  are  guaranteed  to 
live  14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at 
half-price,  next  7  days  at  three- 
fourths  regular  price. 


Grade 

1000 

$65.00 


Wolfs  —  "A"  Standard  Utility  Grade  Wolf s  —  "AAM  Certified  Utility 

so  ioo  soo  iooo  j  £  c.  White  Leghorns,  Buff,  Brown )  50  100  500 

$3.25  $6.00  $29.75  $59.00  (Leghorns,  Anconas  $3.75  $7.00  $34.00 

/Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  i  __  __ 

3.75  7.00  34.75  69.00  i  s.  c.  a„d  r.  c.  R.ds,  u«k  Minorca., }  5.00  9.00  44.00  85.00 

'  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  < ' 

5.50  10.00  49.75  99.00  j  Jersey  Black  Giants  ^  *,  .j  6.50  12.00  58.00  114.00 

For  less  than  50  add  one  cent  per  chick.  Wolfs  "A"  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $5  per  100. 
Wolfs  "AA"  Certified  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7  per  100.  assorted  light  breeds  $6  per  100 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  16  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


np. 


QUICK  MATURING  Chicks  PREDUCED 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease-  free  breeders  of  proved  ability.  Consistent  I 
winners  at  chick  shows.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  :  Official  Pedigrees  to  312  eggs;  many 
over  600  in  3  yrs.  All  males  have  indivi  dual  pedigrees  225  to  312  eggs. 

S  C  R  I  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope,  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms)  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Eggability.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  30.  JUNE  6—13—20—27  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY;  V I  GO  RO  US. choice  for  broilers  ..  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....  $3.00  $5.75  $28  $55 

White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  . . . — .  4.00  7.75  37  70 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D,  5.00  9.75  47  90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  Free  catalog. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS. 


BOX  A, 


SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Reduced  Prices 


ON  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  BRED 
CHICKS 

From  High  Record  Flocks 

Barron  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barred  and  White  Bocks. 
Reds,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  8c.  Light  assorted  6c.  Heavy  assorted  7c.  Chicks 
sent  C.O.D.  $1.00  books  your  order.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain .  . $5.50  $26.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.50  31.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  26.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  . - .  5.00  23.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  1O0  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  $5.50  $25.00  $45 
English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns..  6.00  27.50  50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.P..  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

nARY  41/2C  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

DAB  *■  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

ftnvfxwrcx  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

CHICKS  Barred  Rocks . .  7.00  32.50  60 

Ljght  and  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count  P.P. 
FRANK  NACE  BOX  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS  Z. 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 

C1T  I  f  IZ  C  FROM  BLOOD- 

11  1  IV  O  TESTED  STOCK 

White  and  Barred  Rocks . $7.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  $7.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  $6.00 — 100 

Post  Paid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  3.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  REDUCED 

Tancred  &  Wyckoff  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rooks  .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Order  now  direct  from  ad.  100%  live  delivery. 

MONROE  HATCHERY  BOX  A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CU  I  f'  C  From  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

n  1  I-  Tw  O  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  . $7.50  $35.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  35.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  paid.  Circular  free. 

H.  M.  LEISTER.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CHICKS,  4c  A£,D 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee.  Per  100  500  1000 

W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  H.  Mix.  $5.50  $25.00  $50 

W.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas....  6.90  32.00  64 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.90  32.00  64 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . . 14.00  67.50  135 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  New  Washington,  O. 

P 2,000,000  Chicks  ^Annually, 

laying  strains.  Pedigree  bred.  Tested,  disease  free.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  14  days.  Post  paid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  every  week  all  year.  EXTRA  QUALITY 
CHICKS  LOWEST  EVER  PRICED.  GET  OUR  GREAT 
$1000  PRIZE  OFFER.  Also.  DUCKLINGS.  BABY 
TURKEYS,  and  GOSLINGS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
and  MATURE  BREEDERS.  If  you  want  the  BEST  in 
your  community  trv  Nabob’s.  Catalog  free. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  46,  Gambler,  O. 

CLEAR  SPRING 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barron  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Box  or  R.I.  Reds  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  del. 
P.P  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

4 


1S.C.  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas . 6c 

0%  Barred  Rocks  .  7c  Assorted  chicks.  .A'/ic 

2B,  .  No  money  down.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 
•  Pullets  readv  to  ship.  Write  for  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND.  MICH.  R.2A 


CHICKS  :,G0c-,rc- 


-PULLETS:  35c~45c 


-  ,vv  ,fcV  55c — 65c 

From  200-291  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Rocks  Direct  from  Trapnest-Pedigree-Breeding  Farm. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  shipped  C.O.D.  on  Ap¬ 
proval  Catalog  Explains  all.  FA1RVIEW  HATCHERY 
&  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  5,  R.2,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


arm 


R.l.Reds 


Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks,  6-8-10  wk. 
Old  Pullets  from  the  same  blood-lines  as  our 
New  York  State  Contest  pen  which  leads 
all  breeds  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

ALL  STOCK  BLOOD-TESTED 
98%  Livability  up  to  3  weeks  and  full  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
on  May  chicks.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  high 
quality  you  can  buy  at  so  low  a  price. 

MOSS  FARMaTTLE  BORO, ^  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 


50 


100 


500  1000 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . . 

$3.50 

$6.00 

$28.00 

$55 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

.  3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

55 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

.  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

.  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . 

.  3.00 

5.00 

25.00 

50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . 

.  3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

55 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $6.00  per  100; 
$27.00  per  500.  $53.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  orders.  Order  from  this 
Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

>1.75 

$3.00 

$5.50 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.50 

1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

1.50 

2.75 

4.50 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorn; 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks. 

Buff  Rocks  &  R,  I.  Reds. 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes ... 

Black  Giants  Jersey . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  June  Prices.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns..  6.00  27.50  50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  . . .  4.50  22.50  45 

Heavv  Mixed  . - .  6.00  27.50  50 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct.  Write  for  circular 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3.  McAiisterville.  Pa. 

JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  IT  PAYS 
TO  BUY  FROM  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 
FARM.  CHICKS  FROM  2  AND  3  YEAR 
OLD  BREEDERS.  $6.-100;  $60.-1,000. 

JnniataPouItry  Farm,  Box  9,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 
Wh.  Leghorns...  . 
Barred  Rocks....  7.00 
S.C.  Reds. 

Heavy  Mixed....  6.00 
Light  Mixed- 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$27.00 

$50 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60 

.  6.00 

27.50 

50 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

Postpaid.  Write 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00- 

1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 

$10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and  3 
year  old  hens. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARMPRi.cK 


£ _ „ 

[HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN! 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Free  catalog. 

$5.00  per  100.  $50.00  per  1,000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm.  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 

r,mr,VQ  S.C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00-100. 
tniUki}  $27.50-500  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $7-100, 
$32.50-500,  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

w  w  w  l T  C  Rocks  $7;  Reds  $8 ;  Leghorns 
8.  H.  BV  J  and  Heavy  Mix  $6;  Mixed  $5. 

lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, Box  27,Millerstown,Pa. 

pOIF'If  RTTVPRQ  Names  wanted.  2  to  20  names. 
LrllLI^  DU  ILIVO  go  ceI1ts  to  $2.00  worth  chicks 
for  each  name,  as  per  our  special  offer.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Mixed.  Write  for  special  offer  today. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  CASHI„?R 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6  $25  $50 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds . . .  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mix  $6;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  Laying  Breeders 

Barred  Rocks  100-$7;  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  100-$6;  Heavy 
Mixed  100-$6 ;  Mixed  100-$5.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Free  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Lincoln  Hatchery,  B  N.Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisterville, ra. 

BABY  CHICKS  ioo  500  iooo 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7  32.50  bu 

L.  Mix.,  $5.00-100;  H.  Mix.,  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery 
D.  A.  ST1MELING.  R.D.  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS;  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  REDS 
3o  each;  1000  chicks  $75.00  prepaid  - 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  MILFORD.  DELAWARE 


rUiriTQ  rnn  Bocks  or  Reds  $7;  LegJwriK 
CtHGlViJ  jg;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Light  $6. 

Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOI  L  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 

rmriZP  C.O.D.— IOO  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;Leghoras$6; 

IH  IKS  Heavy  Mixed.  $6;  Assorted  $6.  Free 
lilllUiVu  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAUSTERVILLE,  PA. 
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Baby  Chicks 


on  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 
100  Per  Ct.  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
98  Per  Ct.  Livability  Guaranteed 
up  to  3  Weeks  of  Age 

Backed  by  21  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedigree - 
ing.  Hundreds  of  our  breeders  with  records  from 
260  eggs  up. 

Chicks  from  this  wonderful  stock  will  make 
money  for  you. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM, Route  11,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicles.  Smith-hatched 
-m.i.—  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancredi  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppardt 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  a^j|j  jr 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  "*■  ‘  11 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.I)..  gooran-  i 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  ! 
chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Ponltry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  1910 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs — Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . .  7c  each;  $60  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  7c  each;  $60  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  9c  each;  $80  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  lie;  Reds  10c  each;  Mixed 

Chicks  6c  each.  Prepaid  by  P.P.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  ^chfTeld!5  pa"0 


SINGLE.  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively; 

3000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  “ 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  .Leghorns  that  lay  large  while 
i  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and 
5  Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 

|  Spl. feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.free 

a  Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

S3  Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

SSV 


U  k  IMCC  BABY  CHICKS 
nAIilLO  AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  lequest. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years'  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

C.M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  to  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  foo%  pel.  Guar. 

_  „  J  J  Free  Literature. 

».  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28  00  $55 

Barred  Books  &  Reds .  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  40.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


green  forest  husky  chicks 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

"■  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks....  2.25  4.00  7.00 

R.e:,vy  Mixed  . . .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  chicks  at  low  prices 


Postpaid  in  lots  o? 

R-C.  White  Leghorns . 

special  Leghorn— Wyckoff . 

Barred  Bocks  . 

Bight  mixed . $5-100. 

L  B.  STRAWSER,  Box  30. 


100  500  1000 

. $6.00  $27  50  $50.00 

.  6.00  27.50  50.00 

.  6.00  30.00  60  00 

Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


David 


from  high  producing  imported  stock. 

M.  JHAMMOND,  CORTLAND.  NEW  YORK 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  State  Fair  Champions.  Heavy 
Layers.  Baby  Chicks.  Inavale  Farm, RD4, Wallkill, N.Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 

American  Agriculturist 
10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Rickets 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  a  paper 
that  has  been  in  our  family  for  years  and 
is  the  one  that  every  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  reads.  Last  year  I  started  to  keep 
poultry.  I  have  60  hens  and  in  February 
1  bought  100  assorted  heavy  chicks  that  I 
might  have  early  broilers.  They  grew 
well  but,  of  course,  there  were  some 
Scrubs.  I  have  fourteen  which  became 
pale,  leg  joints  swollen,  and  feathers  ruf¬ 
fled  up.  They  are  unable  to  walk  but 
wobble  to  the  feed  hoppers  in  which  up 
to  the  last  few  days  they  have  had  pre¬ 
pared  growing  mash.  Now  I  am  giving 
them  two  parts  bran,  one  cornmeal,  one 
middlings,  with  a  dose  of  poultry  tonic, 
wet  with  either  sour  milk  or  water.  They 
have  fresh  water  and  alternate  days  I 
put  Walko  tablets  in. 

Are  coal  ashes  good  for  chickens?  My 
chickens  will  eat  nearly  all  the  ashes 
taken  from  the  brooder  if  I  allow  it  but 
wall  only  give  them  a  small  part. 

The  trouble  among  your  chicks  as 
you  describe  it  in  your  letter  sounds  de¬ 
cidedly  like  rickets,  a  form  of  leg 
weakness  caused  by  a  lack  of  vitamin 
D  in  the  ration.  The  remedy  is  to  put 
cod  liver  oil  in  the  feed.  Cod  liver  oil  is 
a  very  essential  part  of  the  ration  of 
chicks  that  are  being  raised  indoors, 
or  of  laying  hens  that  are  confined  in¬ 
doors.  Nearly  all  chick  mashes  contain 
the  oil.  It  is  mixed  in  at  the  mill.  The 
mash  you  have  been  feeding  must 
either  not  have  cod  liver  oil  in  it,  or 
the  oil  is  lacking  in  vitamines. 

To  prevent  chicks  from  having  rick¬ 
ets  we  usually  put  1  pint  of  cod  liver 
oil  to  each  100  pounds  of  dry  mash 
when  grain  is  also  being  fed,  or  V2  pint 
per  100  pounds  of  an  all-mash  ration. 

When  rickets  has  developed  and  has 
not  gone  too  far  it  can  be  cured  by 
feeding  cod  liver  oil,  hut  in  this  case 
the  amount  must  be  at  least  doubled. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  resume 
feeding  a  regular  chick  mash  and  add 
liberal  amounts  of  cod  liver  oil.  Also 
get  the  chicks  out  into  the  sunshine  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  very  severe  cases 
will  probably  not  recover. 

Now  in  regard  to  your  other  ques¬ 
tion.  Coal  ashes,  as  far  as  we  know, 
contain  nothing  of  any  value  to  the 
chicks,  neither  are  they  at  all  harmful. 
Chicks  always  seem  very  keen  for  them 
and  poultrymen,  I  find,  are  inclined  to 
let  the  chicks  have  them  in  limited 
supply  so  long  as  the  house  does  not 
become  too  dusty.- — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Permanent  Brooding 

The  use  of  new  ground  for  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  poultry  is  very  sound  advice. 
However,  the  situation  often  arises 
where  no  new  ground  is  left  for  the 
poultryman.  This  difficulty  has  led  in 
the  last  year  or  two  to  the  coming 
back  in  many  sections  of  the  permen- 
ent  brooding  system. 

The  rearing  in  confinement  by  the 
use  of  battery  brooders  and  the  use  of 
range  shelters  with  wire  screens  has 
been  offered  as  a  solution.  Rearing  in 
confinement  answers  the  sanitation 
and  chick  disease  prevention  problem, 
while  when  they  are  half -grown,  the 
transfer  to  the  range  shelter  makes 
an  economical  and  permanent  system 
of  growing  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

If  baby  chicks  are  to  grow  into 
money-making  pullets  they  must  live 
and  be  healthy.  The  Cornell  farm  study 
course  about  chick  rearing  teaches  the 
necessary  tricks  in  eight  lessons.  Stud¬ 
ents,  after  completing  this  course  by 
mail,  often  express  wonder  that  any  of 
their  chicks  ever  reached  maturity, 
with  the  care  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  give  them.  The  course  is  free 
to  New  York  State  residents.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  and  other  courses 
is  available  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  Ask 
for  the  farm  study  course  announce¬ 
ment. 


Experiments  conducted  at  Cornell 
show  cod-liver  oil  improved  hatch- 
ability  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  severity  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  hens  were  kept. 
The  inclusion  of  green  food  increased 
the  hatchability  five  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  the  feeding  of  milk  five  to  fifteen 
per  cent. 


Th*  MATWESOX  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inr.j  < 

250  Park  Avcnttfe,  New  York,  !Y.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  fur  5.1,25  for  which  plena* 

isrnd  me,  pared  pu#l  prepaid,  one  3-lb.  can  of  HTH-15. 
□  Check  here  if  you  want  descriptive  literature  on  HTH-15, 


■'SH&to-tHf*  vy.V 


Same, 


Address 


State, 


Heaters  name, 


Heater's  address. 


MAIL  Coupon  TODAY 


Powerful, 
non-poisonous 
disinfectant  helps 
stop  money -taking 
poultry  diseases 

•  Here’s  a  new  way  to  fight  the 
dread  diseases  that  cause  high 
death  rates  among  chickens.  By 
using  HTH-15  you  can  give  your 
young  chicks  a  good  start.  You 
destroy  the  dangerous  germs  that 
are  a  constant  menace  both  to 
chicks  and  mature  stock. 

HTH-15  is  a  new  improved  chlo¬ 
rine  germ-destroyer  that  will  help 
you  in  your  war  on  profit-taking 
poultry  diseases.  It  is  exceptionally 
low  in  cost.  It  is  highly  concen¬ 
trated.  It  retains  its  full  strength 
for  long  periods.  And  although  a 
powerful  germicide,  HTH-15  is 
safe  to  use  anywhere. 

Disinfect  all  poultry  drinking 
waterwith  HTH-15. ..useit  to  disin¬ 


fect  eggs  before  placing  in  incuba¬ 
tors.  By  spraying  HTH-15  solutions 
in  incubators,  hovers,  brooders, 
laying  houses,  you  attack  danger¬ 
ous  infection  at  its  source . . .  help 
prevent  disease  from  spreading. 

HTH-15  is  also  effective  as  a  ster¬ 
ilizing  rinse  for  milk  pails,  cans 
and  other  dairy  equipment.  It  des¬ 
troys  the  bacteria  that  lower  milk 
quality.  Because  it  helps  you  pro¬ 
duce  better  milk,  it  helps  you  pro¬ 
tect  dairy  profits. 

Test  this  new  disinfectant  and 
sterilizer  NOW!  If  your  local  deal¬ 
er  is  unable  to  supply  you  immedi¬ 
ately,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  en¬ 
close  $1.25  money  order  for  3-lb. 
can  of  HTH-15... sufficient  powder 
to  treat  500  gallons  of  poultry  drink¬ 
ing  water  (100  p.p.m.)  ,or  to  make 
40  gallons  of  powerful  spray  solu¬ 
tion  (1250  p.p.m.)  for  general  dis¬ 
infecting  and  deodorizing. 

#  HTH-15  is  a  stable  product  containing  15%  of 
available  chlorine,  manufactured  and  guaranteed 
by  The  Mathieson  Alkali  Works  (Inc.),  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  producers  of  chemicals  in  the 
world.  Mathieson  Industrial  Chemicals  are  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  standard  of  purity  and  quality  by  leading 
manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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|  CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  he  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — Large  farm  or  wild  tract  of  land  with 
good  private  lake.  Nearer  New  York  the  better.  May 
purchase  if  very  reasonable.  Would  prefer  to  make 
part  payment  with  over  500  acres  of  excellent  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  farm  lands  with  improvements. 
Brokers  protected.  Address  owner.  Suite  1606,  342  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


GROCERY  BUSINESS  WANTED  in  small  town;  will 
pay  cash  for  stock  and  equipment;  rent  property. 
BOX  5,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  SUPPLIES— Distributors  G.  B.  Lewis  BEE- 
WARE  &  Dadant’s  pure  wax  foundations,  containers, 
tools,  shipping  cases,  etc.  Large  stock.  Prompt  shipment. 
Catalog.  CHARLES  M.  WILSON,  1120  College  Ave., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$1000  DOWN  gets  farm  230  acres,  20  cows,  horses, 
tools,  crops,  easy  terms.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington.  Crop  payment 
or  easy  terms.  Free  literature.  Mention  State.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Ry..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


115-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  DeRuyder,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.  60  acres  tillable,  level,  excellent  soil,  48 
pasture,  7  woodland,  stream  runs  through  farm.  10-room 
house,  good  condition,  barn  35x50,  with  stable  00x20. 
Second  barn  40x26,  other  smaller  buildings.  Excellently 
located  %  mile  off  improved  road,  1  mile  to  high  school, 
church,  railroad  station  and  milk  plants.  Excellent  farm 
for  $7000.  Small  cash  payment  required,  long  time  to 
pay  balance.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


$300 — Good  Home  and  Farm— Astonishing  value  in  50 
acres,  land  in  fine  condition,  can  keep  15  cows;  good 
7-room  shaded  house,  attractive  valley  views,  40  acres 
crop  land,  spring  and  creek,  10  acres  wood,  30  apple 
trees,  cement-basement  barn,  hen  houses,  etc;  3A  mile 
school,  markets  for  milk  and  other  produce  at  door. 
Owner  bought  larger  farm,  lets  this  go  at  $2000  for 
quick  sale,  only  $300  down.  Some  tools  may  also  be 
bought  on  time.  Pg.  59  Free  catalog  1000  bargains. 
STBOUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  LaeeyviUe,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS,,  INC., 
LaeeyviUe,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents;  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73-D,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS.  Save  about  half.  Tubes, 
gaskets,  inflations  for  your  present  units.  Circular. 
Samples,  CONEWANGO  SERVICE,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.. 
LaeeyviUe,  Penna. 


IMPROVED  RED  E  1,  Horse  Tractors  at  reduced 
prices.  Write  for  details.  FRANK  HAMILTON,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  ,T. 


S-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality.  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS., 
Millis,  Mass. 


New.  re-built  Fordsons,  plows,  harrows,  mowers, 
silos,  spreaders,  and  other  machinery.  Parts,  new  and 
used.  DUBLIN  TRACTOR  CO.,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOLTS 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


MAPLE  SUGAR,  ten  pounds,  two  dollars.  GROVER, 
Bristol,  Vt. 


PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  SELECTED,  10  pounds 
70c;  100  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  G5c;  10,  $1.20.  pipe 
free.  Pay  postman.  FARMERS  UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield. 
Ky. 


CIGARS,  HAVANA  and  DOMESTIC.  Our  special 
nickle  cigar,  direct  from  the  factory  to  your  door  for 
$2.60  per  100.  Send  remittance  by  Reg.  letter  or  money 
order.  KALTREIDER  &  SONS,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


SMOKING— 10  lbs.,  $1.00;  chewing,  10,  $1.25. 

UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GOLD-LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  or  smoking, 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


10  POUNDS  BURLEY,  Cigarette  Tobacco,  Box  Cigars, 
$2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FARMERS  UNION, 
368-5  Mayfield,  Ky. 


FIVE  POUNDS  CHOICE  select  chewing  or  smoking 
and  one  box  cigars  $1.25,  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S1329,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48.  Yerkes,  Penna. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  WANTED — Sheep  owners  write  and  please 
send  name  of  others.  S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES,  etc..  Installment  plan.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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Heart  of  the  North 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry.  Alan  returns  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  a  patrol  to  head  off 
the  bandits.  Haskell  is  secretly  afraid  be¬ 
cause  Alan  failed  while  following  his  di¬ 
rections  and  realizes  that  he  will  be  in  a 
bad  position  if  the  facts  become  known, 
so  he  decides  to  deny  issuing  the  orders 
to  split  the  patrol,  Alan  has  no  proof  and 
Haskell  reduces  his  rank  to  ordinary 
constable. 

Alan  begins  to  consider  a  desperate 
plan  to  clear  himself  and  Joyce’s  father. 
His  first  step  is  to  buy  himself  out  of  the 
Mounted  Police. 

*  *  * 

Alan  was  weary  of  people’s  astonish¬ 
ment.  He  wasted  no  time  with  explana¬ 
tions. 

“Drummond,  where’s  old  Dad  Pence? 
I  saw  him  here  when  we  got  back  this 
evening.” 

Drummond  pointed  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter.  Alan  walked  around,  up  the  nar¬ 
row  aisle,  and  there  found  old  Pence 
asleep  on  a  pile  of  wolf-skins. 

He  had  passed  his  three  score  and 
ten,  old  Dad  Pence,  at  prospecting, 
trapping,  water-dogging,  whatnot.  He 
had  made  fortunes  on  Indian  Creek  and 
in  the  Cassiars  before  Alan  was  born, 
and  guilelessly  had  lost  them  to  men 
sharper  than  he.  He  had  come  down 
to  the  twilight  of  life  penniless,  home¬ 
less,  childless,  hungry  with  a  great 
hunger  for  human  company — a  white- 
whiskered  old  waif  who  trapped  back 
in  the  western  hills  in  winter,  brought 
in  a  few  mangy  furs  each  spring,  and 
hung  around  the  fort  all  summer  just 
to  be  near  somebody. 

But  old  Dad  Pence  could  still  handle 
a  riflle  with  the  best  of  the  youngsters; 
and  a  reputation  for  magic  which  he 
had  acquired  over  in  the  Cassiars 
among  the  witch-killing  Indians,  still 
clung  to  him  and  put  fear  into  primi¬ 
tive  hearts.  Altogether  he  was  the  man 
for  Alan’s  purpose,  if  only  Joyce  would 
not  mother  him  too  much  and  make  his 
existence  thereafter  too  desolate  by 
contrast. 

Shaking  him  wide  enough  awake  to 
understand  what  was  wanted  of  him, 
Alan  explained.  He  was  to  go  back  to 
the  Big  Alooska  with  Joyce  and  watch 
after  her.  He  was  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Bill  Hardsock.  Bill  would  help  him  out 
if  anything  unforseen  should  happen. 
Under  no  circumstances  was  he  to  wan¬ 
der  oif  into  the  bush  and  leave  Joyce 
alone. 

Old  Pence  nodded.  “I’ll  do  it,  b’y,  jist 
as  you  say.  I’ll  try  not  to  fergit  and 
wanner  off  in  th’  bush.  I’ll  look  arter 
Joyce,  you  don’t  worry.” 

Alan  thrust  a  handful  of  bills  into 
his  pocket,  and  rose  up  and  stepped 
back  around  the  counter. 

Mrs.  Drummond  had  heard  his  voice. 
With  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders  she 
had  come  out  into  the  store,  to  hear 
more  concerning  all  these  strange  hap¬ 
penings  tonight. 

Alan  said  to  her:  “Elizabeth  will  be 
with  you  a  few  weeks  longer,  Mrs. 
Drummond.  It  was  mighty  kind  of  you 
to  have  her  with  you  since  Curt  died. 
When  I  send  for  her  or  come  for  her, 
I’ll  square  with  you  for  what  I  owe.” 

“Why,  don’t  you  think  of  that,  Alan.” 
She  too  was  looking  at  his  civilian 
clothes,  his  pack.  “Are  you  going 
away?” 

He  nodded. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do  about 
Jimmy’s  little  girl?  I’m  to  take  care 
of  her  till  I  hear  from  you?  I  mean,  I’ll 
be  glad  to,  Alan;  she’s  a  sweet  little 
thing.”  In  the  significant  tone  of  a 
woman  with  a  grudge  Mrs.  Drummond 
added:  “She’s  no  trouble  at  all  for  me 
to  look  after.” 


“For  you?”  Alan  frowned.  “Why — . 
why  I  told  Ashmun  to  give  her  to 
Elizabeth.” 

“That’s  what  he  did.  But  Elizabeth 
refused  to.  ...  I  guess  she  just  doesn’t 
want  to  be  bothered.” 

Alan  merely  said  “Oh!”  in  surprise; 
but  Mrs.  Drummond  knew  he  was  keen¬ 
ly  ashamed  that  the  girl  he  was  going 
to  marry  had  heartlessly  refused  to 
care  for  the  child  of  his  dead  partner. 

He  turned  to  the  factor.  “I  w^ant  to 
buy  your  motor-canoe,  Drummond. 
How  much?” 

“To  buy  it?  You  making  a  trip?  Go 
ahead,  take  it  and  use  it,  Alan.” 

“But  I’m  not  bringing  it  back.  I’m 
leaving  this  country  in  it.  How  much?” 
Drummond  was  all  tangled  in  Alan’s 
swift  words.  “That  canoe  isn’t  worth 
a  lot.  .  .  .  You’re  leaving  this  country. 

.  .  .  The  motor  cost  me  a  hundred  but 
it’s  three  years  old.  .  .  .  You’re  not 
bringing  it  back  ?  .  .  .  I  guess  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  Alan.  But  what  in  the  name  of 
sin - ?” 

Alan  gave  him  the  fifty  and  strode 
out  the  door. 

Down  the  terrace  at  the  steamer 
landing,  Joyce  was  waiting  for  him,  as 
he  had  asked  her.  Laying  his  pack  in 
Drummond’s  canoe  and  untying  the 
painter,  Alan  stood  holding  it,  hat  in 
hand,  for  a  few  last  words  with  Joyce. 

He  tried  to  tell  himself  that  these 
moments  here  in  the  cold  dawn  were 
not  his  farewell  to  Joyce;  that  he  would 
see  her  again,  under  happier  auspices, 
with  her  father  cleared  and  the  shadow 
lifted  from  her.  But  deep  in  his  heart 
he  knew  that  when  he  cast  off  from 
this  wharf,  he  would  in  reality  be  go¬ 
ing  out  of  Joyce’s  life.  This  was  his 
Klahowya  to  her.  The  path  that  he 
must  walk  was  binding  him  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  putting  a  continent  between 
himself  and  Joyce. 

He  said  slowly,  lengthening  these 
last  moments  with  her:  “Joyce,  I’m  go¬ 
ing  away.  I’m  going  after  those  six 
men.  Bill  will  tell  you  something  about 
it.  I  arranged  with  him  to  visit  you 
whenever  he  can,  and  old  Dad  Pence 
is  going  back  to  the  Alooska  to  be 
company  for  you.” 

Though  she  asked  no  questions  about 
his  trip,  her  dark  eyes  were  big  with 
wonder.  Alan  was  tempted  to  tell  her 
all.  He  could  depend  on  her  not  to 
breathe  one  word  of  it.  A  score  of  times 
he  had  confided  Police  secrets  to  her 
and  she  had  given  him  invaluable  in¬ 
formation  gleaned  from  Indians  and 
’breeds. 

But  his  plan  was  a  desperate  gamble, 
and  Joyce  would  surely  recognize  it  as 
such.  She  might  lose  faith  in  so  dubious 
a  venture.  And  he  thought:  “I’ll  be  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  country,  out  of  it  for 
weeks  and  weeks.  She  mustn’t  know 
that;  she’d  feel  too  terribly  alone;  she 
might  even  come  to  believe  I’ve  de¬ 
serted  her,  as  I  did  last  winter.  But  if 
she  thinks  I’m  still  here  on  the  Water¬ 
ways,  perhaps  working  secretly,  it’ll 
help  her  keep  up  hope.” 

“Joyce,”  he  instructed  her,  “I’d  like 
for  you,  there  at  the  trading  post,  to 
question  those  Indians  and  metis  when 
they  bring  in  peltry.  You  might  pick 
up  some  information  about  those  six 
men.  When  old  Mugwa-Etthen  and  his 
band  come  in,  I’d  especially  like  you  to 
find  out  where  they  intend  to  pass  the 
summer.  It’ll  be  up  north  of  you,  at 
some  tangle  of  creeks  where  they  can 
put  out  fish  weirs,  but  you  find  out 
just  where.” 

“I’ll  do  it,  Alan.  And  if  there’s  any¬ 
thing  else,  to  help  you - ” 

“There  isn’t,  except  to  keep  your 
courage  up  and  be  careful  of  yourself. 
It’s  brave  of  you  to  go  back  there.  I 
don’t  know  any  other  girl  on  earth  with 
the  bravery  to  do  that.  You’ve  been  a 
real  daughter  to  your  father  all  along. 
Joyce,  if  you’ll  promise  to  take  care  of 
yourself  there  on  the  Alooska,  I’ll  S° 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Collectors  Responsible  for  Funds 


“Can  you  tell  me  whether  collectors  of 
one  room  school  districts  are  responsible 
for  district  funds  when  the  bank  in  which 
the  funds  were  deposited  failed?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  some  legislation  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  Albany  last  winter  to  relieve 
collectors  of  such  responsibility.’’ 

SUCH  a  bill  as  you  mentioned  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  but  vetoed  by  the  Governor  who 
said:  “I  recognize  the  hardship  which 
has  fallen  on  some  public  officials  be¬ 
cause  of  bank  failures  and  the  difficul¬ 
ty  which  many  local  officials  find  in  get¬ 
ting  surety  bonds.  Nevertheless,  for 
many  generations  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  public  officials  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  public  funds. 
These  bills  would  break  down  tffis  well 
understood  system.” 

In  referring  this  question  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  they  report 
that  the  only  remedy  is  to  require  the 
bank  to  give  surety  that  would  guar¬ 
antee  the  deposit.  Some  insurance  com¬ 
panies  we  understand  write  bank  sure¬ 
ty  bonds.  This  is  more  satisfactory 
than  a  bond  covering  the  treasurer  or 
collector  because  even  if  such  a  bond 
is  taken  out  and  the  .surety  company 
pays  the  district,  the  surety  company 
can  then  take  action  to  collect  from 
the  treasurer  or  collector. 


Advertiser  Discontinued 

Sometime  ago  we  discontinued  the 
advertisement  of  Murdie  A.  McLennan 
of  Lancaster,  Ontario,  Canada,  who  ad¬ 
vertised  to  sell  cattle,  because  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  settle  a  claim  of  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  has  not  been  kept.  Naturally 
our  guarantee  of  ads  does  not  apply 
after  we  have  discontinued  an  adver¬ 
tisement  and  given  our  subscribers 
notice  of  it. 


dition  on  which  claims  are  handled.  In 
fact,  although  the  Service  Bureau  is 
maintained  for  the  aid  of  subscribers 
we  frequently  handle  claims  success¬ 
fully  for  people  who  are  not  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

“Can  you  help  get  $10  for  huckleberries 
sold  to  W.  W.  Shapiro  of  528  Westcott  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  These  were  sold  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  he  said  he  would  send  the  money 
to  me.  I  have  written  twice  and  have 


Worth  the  Cost 
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Please  excuse  me  for  not  ans¬ 
wering  your  letter  and  thanking 
you  for  the  $40.00  check  you 
sent  me.  It  was  a  god-send  to  me 
at  this  time  of  accident. 

I  am  just  getting  around  on 
my  foot  again.  I  think  your  in¬ 
surance  is  a  good  investment  for 
the  money  it  costs. 

I  intend  to  always  keep  insured 
with  your  company. 

Thanking  you  for  the  quick 
attention  you  gave  me,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Win.  Benson, 

East  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Benson  was  injured  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  when  he  received  a  fracture 
of  the  right  fibula. 


been  to  see  him.  He  said  he  would  send 
it  to  me  soon.  Since  that  time  I  have 
written  him  without  receiving  any  reply.” 

We  have  written  several  letters  to 
Mr.  Shapiro  without  receiving  any 
reply  from  him. 


“A  Bird  in  the  Hand—” 

“Today  two  gentlemen  came  to  me 
claiming  to  represent  the  Specialty  Syn¬ 
dicate,  550  Prospect  Ave.,  P.  O.  Station, 
A,  Box  177,  Hartford,  Conn.  They  had  a 
wonderful  proposition  whereby  if  I  would 
give  them  some  unlisted  and  what  I  con¬ 
sider  valueless  securities  with  some  good 
but  of  course  low  market  value  securities 
(at  present)  they  would  exchange  same 
for  oil  royalties,  in  which  they  specialize, 
at  original  price  which  I  had  paid  and 
guarantee  a  12  per  cent  return  on  the 
original  amount  paid  for  these  securities. 
All  fine  if  they  are  reliable. 

“Upon  my  objection  to  deal  with  strang¬ 
ers  they  tried  to  argue  that  they  were  all 
right.  I  asked  for  proof  of  this  statement, 
but  received  bank  references  in  Oklahoma 
and  many  photographic  copies  of  satisfied 
customers.  These  were  unsatisfactory  to 
me.” 

Our  subscriber  showed  good  sense  in 
refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
salesmen  he  did  not  know  and  repre¬ 
senting  a  company  which  he  knew 
nothing  about.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  can  guarantee  a  10  per  cent  re¬ 
turn.  If  they  could  it  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  travel  around  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  securities  in  small  lots.  In  spite  of 
hard  times  there  are  plenty  of  men 
who  could  and  would  invest  a  lot  of 
money  if  they  could  be  guaranteed  a 
12  per  cent  return. 

In  the  second  place  why  should  any 
agent  accept  old  valueless  securities  in 
exchange  for  good  stock?  We  can,  of 
course,  see  why  they  might  accept  se¬ 
curities  with  present  low  market  val¬ 
ues.  We  think  our  subscriber  showed 
good  sense  in  holding  on  to  what  he 
had. 


One  Settled — One  Didn’t 

“I  have  received  a  check  for  $13.25  from 
the  *  *  *  company.  I  am  enclosing  a  dollar 
to  renew  my  subscription  to  American 
Agriculturist. 

The  settlement  of  this  claim  gave  us 
unusual  satisfaction  because  we  have 
been  working  on  it  ever  since  last  May. 
It  took  a  lot  of  correspondence  to  get 
results,  but  we  are  glad  to  do  it.  Nat¬ 
urally  we  are  also  glad  to  receive  the 
renewal  of  the  subscription  although, 
of  course,  we  never  make  that  a  con¬ 


Long  Distance  Diagnosis 

“I  am  taking  medicine  and  treatments 
for  arthritis  from  a  Dr.  H.  C.  Bennett, 
M.  D.,  311  South  Cole  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Could  you  tell  me  whether  he  is  an  au¬ 
thorized  M.  D.  in  good  standing  and 
whether  he  has  helped  people  by  his 
treatments?” 

In  the  first  place  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  concern  who  claims  to  be 
able  to  diagnose  and  treat  troubles  by 
mail.  In  addition  to  that  fact  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Bennett  has  been  engaged  in  nu¬ 
merous  activities  in  the  past  of  a  na¬ 
ture  which  might  cause  distrust  toward 
any  medical  treatment  which  he  might 
recommend. 


Sounds  Sensible 

“During  the  past  year  the  rabbit 
business  has  reached  really  alarming 
proportions.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  totally  or  partially  employed 
people  are  looking  for  some  way  to 
increase  their  incomes.  Among  these 
people  the  rabbit  companies  with  their 
“buy-back”  agreements  have  found  tre¬ 
mendous  interest. 

“So  far  the  Doom  has  fed  upon  itself. 
That  is  to  say,  the  companies  thus  far 
have  been  able  to  pay  pretty  good 
prices  for  their  ‘buy-backs’  because 
they  have  been  able  to  turn  these  off¬ 
spring  right  over  to  new  comers  in  the 
business  at  big  prices.  When  the  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock  stops  or  great¬ 
ly  diminishes  as  it  must  before  long, 
I  believe  the  rabbit  business  will  face 
real  difficulties. 

“I  am  reminded  by  all  this  of  the 
great  tulip  boom  which  occurred  a  good 
many  years  ago  in  Holland  and  about 
which  you  have  doubtless  read.  The  cit¬ 
izens  of  Amsterdam  became  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  and  selling  flowering 
bulbs.  Before  long  the  fad  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  boom,  and  otherwise 
sane  Dutchmen  were  paying  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  hundreds  of  dollars  for  single 
bulbs.  When  the  boom  collapsed,  as  it 
soon  did,  there  were  a  lot  of  sadder  and 
wiser  people. 

“There  is  one  point  about  raising 
rabbits  which  I  have  not  so  far  seen 
brought  out.  It  is  this — any  increase  in 
the  use  of  rabbit  meat  must  be  accom¬ 


panied  by  an  equal  decrease  in  the  use 
of  beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  chicken.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  be  induced  to  use  rabbit  as  a 
substitute  for  any  of  these,  but  they 
won’t  use  both. 

“As  everybody  knows,  the  prices  of 
beef,  pork,  etc.,  are  now  lower  than 
they  have  been  in  almost  a  generation. 
Rabbit  raisers  must  realize  that  they 
will  have  to  compete  against  these  sta¬ 
ple  meats  at  prices  which  will  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  profit  to  them.  Even  chicken, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meat  with  which 
most  rabbit  meat  sales  are  expected  to 
compete,  is  selling  so  low  that  poultry- 
men  are  receiving  no  returns  which 
could  be  called  worthwhile.  Additional 
competition  will  only  serve  to  further 
reduce  prices  and  profits  all  around.” 

— Subscriber. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
away  feeling  a  mighty  lot  happier.  I’ll 
be  worrying  about  you.” 

“I’ll  get  along,  Alan,”  she  said  sim¬ 
ply;  but  a  flush  suffused  her  cheeks  at 
his  ardent  praise  of  her. 

As  she  gave  him  her  hand,  wishing 
him  good  fortune  on  his  venture,  Alan 
had  a  vision  of  the  lonely,  fear-torn 
weeks  ahead  of  Joyce.  He  was  all  sym¬ 
pathy  and  tenderness  for  her — so  brave 
a  girl,  so  loyal  to  her  dad,  so  spirited 
and  pretty  and  unbeaten  by  all  les 
miseres  she  had  fallen  upon. 

In  those  moments  he  was  shaken 
with  the  temptation  to  tell  Joyce  of  the 
secret  and  powerful  circumstances 
which  had  torn  him  away  from  her  and 
made  inevitable  his  engagement  to 
Elizabeth.  He  had  done  Joyce  a  wrong; 
he  owed  her  a  confession  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  motive.  In  her  pres¬ 
ence  he  felt  a  throbbing  question  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  question  of  why  he  had 
gone  from  her  to  another  girl.  But 
there  were  reasons  that  kept  him  si¬ 
lent.  He  had  fought  that  fight  in  his 
own  conscience;  he  had  acted  deliber¬ 
ately.  To  tell  Joyce  of  it  now  would 
avail  nothing.  He  felt  that  Joyce,  how¬ 
ever  much  as  she  loved  him  once,  had 
gone  back  to  a  casual  friendship  with 
him  now,  and  a  resurrection  of  their 
intimacy  would  be  painful  to  them 
both. 

Her  hand  seemed  to  him  ridiculously' 
small  for  his  big  roughened  clasp.  It 
seemed  all  wrong  to  be  bidding  her 
good-bye  in  the  same  way  as  he  would 
Pedneualt  or  Bill. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Extra  help — easier  washdays — less  work 
for  you!  That’s  what  Fels-Naptha 
brings — a  bargain  in  washing  value!  Get 
some  today!  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Pels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-5-21,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  ST. — Broadway — 71st  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


IDEAL  LOCATION  for  MOTORISTS 

Large,  comfortable,  home¬ 
like  rooms.  Quiet,  restful 
surroundings.  Famous  for 
unassuming  service  and 
excellent  foods.  : :  : : 


Rooms  with  use  of  Bath  -  -  $2.00  up 
Rooms  with  Private  Bath  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  Persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

\  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
I  Room  2140, 

g  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
I  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 

J  Name  . . 

[  Address  . : . . 

I 

I  My  feed  dealer  is . . 


l 


UNLIMITED 

GUARANTEE 


All  Riverside  Tires  are 
guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  service  regard¬ 
less  of  time  used  or  mile¬ 
age  run. 

Any  tire  that  fails  to 
give  satisfactory  service 
will,  at  our  option,  be 
repaired  free  of  charge 
or  replaced  with  a  new 
tire — in  which  event  you 
will  be  charged  only  for 
the  actual  service  the 
tire  delivered. 


RIVERSIDE  Prices  IQWES1  in  Hisfort/ 


THIS  COUPON  MEANSN 
MONEY  TO  YOU 

«  -f*  <  ■.  *  ..  -M  i  •*  ■■  •*- 

7  •' 


Full  Ply  vs. 
Ply-Under-Tread 

All  Riversides  are  made  with 
full  plies  extending  from  bead 
to  bead.  Riversides  also  have 
breaker  cushion  strips  and 
breaker  strips,  but  Ward’s  does 
not  count  them  as  plies.  They 
are  extras.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  definition  of  the 
word  “ply”  by  The  National 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


CUP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON -TODAY! 

Address  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Dept.  30 ,  Chicago 

Remarkable  savings  in  many 

other  lines  of  merchandise  Name  _  . _ 

are  offered  in  our  sale  books  . . . . 

and  bargain  bulletins.  You 

will  find  lower  prices  on  Street  and  J\o . - 

things  you  need  for  yourself, 

your  family,  your  home,  or  Rural  Route  . Box  No . 

your  farm.  You  may  have  a 
free  copy  of  the  latest  issue 

by  mailing  this  coupon  to  Post  Office . 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 

Chicago.  Send  it  today!  .  State . . 


SOMETHING  TO 
CROW  ABOUT 


THERE’S  a  Riverside  Tire  price  list  at  the  bottom  of  this 
column  .  .  Be  sure  to  look  it  over  carefully  .  .  Compare 
Ward’s  prices . .  tire  for  tire . .  with  what  others  are  asking 
for  equal  quality . .  and  note  the  savings. 

We  said  “equal  quality” . .  But  be  on  your  guard . .  For 
there  are  no  tires  today,  offered  at  like  prices,  that  can 
compare  in  quality  with  the  values  offered  by  Ward’s. 

Take  our  Riverside  6 -ply  Tires  .  .  Note  the  prices . . 
No  more  than  you  would  have  to  pay  for  ordinary  4-ply 
tires  of  other  makes ! 

Think  of  it!  _  Full  6-ply  Riversides . .  with  full  six  plies 
of  solid  protection  from  bead  to  bead .  .  the  same  stout 
reenforcing  at  the  sides  as  under  the  tread  .  .  now  offered 
at  4 -ply  Prices! 

Never  in  history  have  tires  of  such  outstanding  quality., 
stamina .  .  and  wear  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 

*  *  * 

Riversides  are  the  products  of  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers 
of  fine  tires  in  the  world  .  .  They  are  built  to  specifications  that  pre¬ 
vent  the  slightest  compromise  of  quality. 

After  that,  we  back  them  up  with  a  bona  fide  GUARANTEE 
unlimited  either  by  time  used  or  mileage  run. 

If  you  want  to  protect  your  tire  investment  to  the  very  utmost .  . 
if  you  want  to  get  more  for  your  tire-dollar  than  you  ever  before 
found  possible  .  .  buy  RIVERSIDES. 

There  are  millions  of  them  in  use  today . .  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
.  .  subjected  to  all  conditions  of  travel.  And  they’re  making  good  on 
every  claim  .  .  today  as  they  have  for  the  past  20  years. 

You  can  buy  Riversides  from  any  of  Ward’s  Retail  Stores,  from 
Ward’s  Big  Catalogue,  or  direct  from  this  advertisement.  And  when 
ordering,  just  take  this  tip — for  greatest  saving,  buy  them  in  pairs! 


Free  Tire  Mounting  Service  at  All  WARD’S  Stores 


"I  have  bought  from  Ward’s 
for  over  50  years.  Riverside  Tires 
equal  the  best.  I  always  buy 
them  in  preference  to  anything 
else.”  Joseph  U.  Fry, 

Route  1,  Topeka.  Kansas. 


"I  have  used  Riverside  Tires 
for  the  past  11  years  without  a 
blowout  and  very  few  punctures, 
and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
send  a  tire  in  for  adjustment  in 
that  length  of  time.” 

Mrs.  G.  Ackley, 

R.  3,  B.  266,  Bend,  Oregon. 


"I  have  driven  my  Riversides 
thousands  of  miles  over  hard 
roads,  in  mud,  over  country  roads, 
and  where  big  seven-ton  trucks 
could  not  get  out.  I  laughed  at 
them.  I  have  made  trips  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Philadelphia,  and 
never  a  flat  tire.  I  have  River¬ 
sides  on  all  four  wheels  and  will 
not  use  anything  else.” 

John  Gmiter, 

R.  D.  3,  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa. 


“Three  years  ago  in  July  I 
dropped  in  toyour  store  in  Eugene 
and  purchased  a  Riverside  Tire 
for  my  car.  Just  last  week  this 
tire  was  taken  off  the  rim,  not 
because  it  was  out  of  service, 
but  because  the  tread  was  worn. 
This  tire  was  in  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  on  a  rear  wheel  of  my  car  for 
two  and  a  hall  years  and  then 
changed  to  a  front  wheel.  On 
examination  of  the  casing  it  was 
discovered  that  not  one  single 
break  showed  on  the  inside  and 
the  tube  had  not  been  punctured 
—in  fact,  I  put  the  tube  right 
back  in  the  new  tire.  My  car 
has  had  hard  wear,  traveling 
over  many  miles  of  rough  country 
road.  1  thought  this  so  phenom¬ 
enal  a  record  that  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  writing  you  volun¬ 
tarily  about  it.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  in  automobile 
tires.”  W.  C.  Bailey, 

Seattle,  Washington. 


It’s  like  buying  at  wholesale  when  you  buy  at  WARD’S 


SIZE 

RIVERSIDE 
Mate  — 6-Ply 

RIVERSIDE 
Mate  — 4-Ply 

RIVERSIDE 
Rambler— 4-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

EACH 

PAIR 

EACH 

PAIR 

29x4.40-21 

29x4.50-20 

30x4.50-21 

$5.75 

5.60 

5.75 

$1 1.20 
10.90 

1 1.20 

$3.60 

3.89 

3.95 

$6.98 

7.60 

7.64 

$3.30 

3.57 

3.6S 

$6.46 

6.92 

7.08 

28x4.75-19 

29x4.75-20 

6.60 

6.73 

12.86 

13.14 

4.64 

4.69 

9.06 

9.16 

4.23 

4.30 

8.32 

8.40 

29x5.00-19 

30x5.00-20 

6.95 

7.10 

13.50 

13.78 

4.85 

4.96 

9.42 

9.62 

4.38 

4.49 

8.48 

8.72 

28x5.25-18 

29x5.25-19 

30x5.25-20 

31x5.25-21 

7.65 
7.73 
7.96 
8.1 5 

14.90 

15.10 

15.48 

15.86 

5.55 

5.85 

5.99 

10.80 

11.34 

1  1.66 

4.98 

5.39 

9.66 

10.48 

28x5.50-18 

29x5.50-19 

30x5.50-20 

7.70 

7.80 

8.00 

15.00 

15.22 

15.52 

6.09 

6.26 

1  1.86 
12.18 

RIVERSIDE  TUBES 

Use  Molded  Circle  River¬ 
side  Tubes  .  .  .  round  to  fit 
shape  of  tires . .  .  and  made 
of  vitalized  rubber.  Never 
before  at  prices  so  low. 
Size  29x4.40-21  $0.80 
Other  size  tires  and  tubes 
at  proportionate  savings 

Important! 

We  Pay  Postage  and 
Freight  on  All  Tire 
and  Tube  Orders  of 
$2  or  More. 

31x6.00-19 

32x6.00-20 

33x6.00-21 

7.86 

8.10 

8.34 

15.36 

15.76 

16.32 

31x6.50-19 

32x6.50-20 

10.20 

10.50 

19.80 

20.42 

Truck  and  Bus  Balloon  Tires 

TruckandBusHigh  PressureTires 

SIZE 

PLIES 

EACH 

PAIR 

SIZE 

PLIES 

EACH 

PAIR 

32x6.00-20 

34x7.50-20 

36x8.25-20 

6 

8 

10 

$1  1.65 
26.50 
37.20 

$22.60 

51.58 

72.60 

30x5 

32x6 

34x7 

8 

10 

10 

$15.35 

26.45 

36.35 

$29.74 

51.04 

70.64 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 


Nine  Mail  Order  Stores  and  500  Retail  Stores 

MAIL  ORDER  STORES  AT:  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  BALTIMORE  PORTLAND,  ORE.  OAKLAND,  CALIF.  FORT  WORTH  DENVER  ALBANY 


$ 


Electricity — A  Good  Hired  Man 

Is  Right  on  the  Job  Wherever  Light,  Power,  Heat,  or  Cold  is  Needed 


AS  a  boy  there  were  three  tasks  that  T 
disliked  even  more  than  most  of  the 
chores  on  the  farm.  I  am  sure  that  I 
was  no  more  ambitious  than  most 
young  fellows  of  my  age  and  perhaps  no 
lazier  than  the  average,  which  was  plenty 
lazy  enough,  but  when  it  came  to  turning 
the  grindstone  or  keeping  the  water  pail  and 
wood  box  filled  there  were  other  places 
where  I  always  tried  to  be. 

It  always  seemed  that  dad  never  would 
come  to  the  end  of  the  long  section  bar  for 
the  mowing  machine  and  when  he  did  finish, 
it  was  more  than  likely  that  two  or  three 
scythes  needed  grinding,  too.  In  somewhat 
the  same  way  mother  almost  never  failed 
just  as  I  was  about  to  start  on  a  fishing  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  old  trout  brook  or  to  sneak 
away  for  a  little  ball  game  with  the  rest  of 
the  boys  to  call,  “Son,  see  that  the  water 
pail  and  the  wood  box  are  full  before 
you  go.” 

I  would  be  more  than  glad,  these  spring 
days  to  fill  the  woodbox  and  the  water  pail, 
and  yes,  even  turn  the  grindstone  for  an 
hour  or  two,  if  by  so  doing  I  could,  as  a 
reward,  steal  out  behind  the  barn  with  a  tin 
can  and  a  spade,  dig  a  few  worms  and 
spend  a  sunny  forenoon  or  even  a  rainy  one 
— the  fish  bite  best  then — in  luring  the 
speckled  trout  from  the  old  brook. 

So,  you  see,  even  though  no  fishing  was 
involved,  I  welcomed  the  task,  a  few  days 
ago,  of  travelling  up 
the  Hudson  to  Dutchess 
County  to  visit  a  farm 
where  boys  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  turn  grind¬ 
stones  or  fill  water  pails 
but  where  these  tasks 
and  countless  others  are 
done  by  a  tireless  chore 
boy,  electricity  by  name. 

The  farm  belongs  to 
John  Ham  of  Mill- 
brook  and  is  operated 
by  his  son,  Frederick, 
and  here,  over  two 
years  ago,  an  experi¬ 
ment  was  started  in 
an  attempt  to  discover 
in  what  ways  electric  ■ 
current  could  be  used 
on  a  farm,  what  it 
would  cost,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  more  im- 
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portant,  whether  or  not  it  could  be  used  in 
ways  that  would  be  profitable  both  to  the 
owners  of  the  farm  and  to  the  power  com¬ 
pany  that  wired  the  buildings  and  supplied 
the  current. 

Even  to  the  visitor  not  interested  in  elec¬ 
tricity  or  electric  appliances  there  is  much 
of  interest  on  the  Ham  farm.  It  has  been 
in  the  family  for  generations.  One  house, 
now  used  as  a  tenant  house,  was  built  in 
1760  and  is  still  sturdy  and  serviceable.  The 
big  house  which  now  is  the  home  of  two 
families  and  which  was  built  before  the 
days  of  6-room  houses,  kitchenettes  and 
folding  beds,  was  erected  in  1872.  It  is  a 
stately  old  building  with  spacious  rooms 
and  plenty  of  them.  The  farm  itself  is  a 
good-sized  dairy  farm  operated  on  a  strict¬ 
ly  business  basis. 

Frederick  Ham  gave  us  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  and  after  we  had  discussed  the 
weather  and  the  unsatisfactory  business 
conditions  with  special  emphas¬ 
is  on  the  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  we  got  down  to  the  real 
business  of  the  trip,  starting- 
first  with  the  dairy  barn.  The 
herd,  by  the  way  which  was 
started  in  1888  was  one  of  the 
first  purebred  Holstein  herds 
in  the  State.  Frederick  Ham  is 


now  President  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
Holstein  Association  and  is  just  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  Holsteins  as  were  his  fore¬ 
bears  in  1888. 

The  first  things  1  noticed  as  we  stepped 
into  the  barn  were  two  fans  that  were  pull¬ 
ing  the  foul  air  from  the  stable  and  bring¬ 
ing  in  fresh  air  from  the  outside.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  my  questions  Mr.  Ham  said  that 
the  stable  had  been  very  noticeably  drier 
than  it  was  when  they  depended  on  the  old 
ventilation  system  that  worked  with  in¬ 
takes  and  outtakes  and  operated  on  the 
principle  that  warm  air  rises.  The  motors 
that  drive  the  fans  are  controlled  by  ther¬ 
mostats.  One  fan  stops  when  the  stable 
temperature  drops  to  5o°F.,  the  other  when 
it  reaches  45 °F.  Both  fans  operate  continu¬ 
ously  until  the  outside  temperature  gets 
around  40°F.  then  one  stops.  The  other 
usually  goes  till  the  weather  gets  below 
zero.  Last  year  the  ventilating  system  used 
2,196  kilowatt  hours  of  current,  costing  on 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


The  old  and  the  new 
homesteads  on  the  farm 
of  John  Ham.  Electricity 
has  brought  just  as  many 
changes  in  ways  of  doing 
farm  work  as  bigger 
and  more  comfortable 
houses  have  made  in 
living  standards. 


Is  a  Membership  Contract 
Necessary  in  a  Cooperative? 

(The  Fifth  in  a  Series  of  Messages  to  Milk  Producers ) 


THE  Emergency  Milk  Committee,  appointed  as  a 
result  of  the  dairymen’s  delegate  meeting,  repre¬ 
senting  all  producers,  held  at  Syracuse  on  March 
15th,  asked  the  League  to  prepare  a  provisional 
or  tentative  contract  which  the  Emergency  Committee 
could  present  to  independent  producers.  Acceding  to 
this  request,  such  a  contract  has  been  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Emergency  Committee,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  contract  provide  that  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
ercised  until  70  per  cent  of  the  producers  delivering  to 
buyers  in  the  metropolitan  area  with  retail  markets,  and 
75  per  cent  of  the  independent  producers  have  signed. 
This  arrangement  is  all  in  your  favor.  If  you  sign  and 
others  do  not  you  are  automatically  released.  If  you 
sign  and  a  majority  of  other  independents  do  also,  then 
you  are  insured  more  money  for  your  milk. 

Because  of  this  new  interest  in  the  Cooperative 
Association  by  non-members,  the  question  is  again  being 
raised, 

“Why  have  a  contract  between  the 
League  and  its  members  at  all  ?” 

This  question  is  seldom  asked  by  our  own  members 
in  recent  years,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  less  familiar 
with  the  League,  we  are  glad  to  answer  this  or  any  other 
question  that  will  help  to  make  clear  THE  WORK  OF 
THIS  ASSOC  I ATION  and  the  problems  of  this  whole 
perplexing  milk  situation. 

Places  all  on  same  basis 

Let  us  make  clear  first  that  a  contract  with  the 
League  is  an  agreement  with  your  fellow  producers,  for 
THE  MEMBERS  ARE  THE  LEAGUE .  It  is  not  an 
agreement  with  any  officer  or  with  headquarters. 
OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  COME  AND  GO, 
BUT  THE  LEAGUE  GOES  ON.  The  contract  puts 
every  member  on  the  same  basis,  gives  each  equal  pro¬ 
tection  with  every  other,  and  insures  a  square  deal  to 
all  and  from  all.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  first  and  nec¬ 
essary  requisite  for  a  real  cooperative,  with  every  mem¬ 
ber  on  a  share  and  share  alike  basis. 

If  it  is  granted,  then,  that  a  contract  in  a  cooperative 
is  an  agreement  between  and  among  members  only  to 
share  equally,  how,  without  a  contract,  can  a  member 
for  example  in  St.  Lawrence  County  know  what  he  can 
depend  upon  from  a  member  in  Pennsylvania  or  New 
Jersey?  Would  you  rent  your  farm  or  lease  one  from 
a  stranger  without  a  written  lease  or  contract?  Maybe 
a  strong  contract  among  friends  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  not  so  necessary,  but  it  becomes  a  fundamental 
in  an  organization  of  thousands  of  members  scattered 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory.  It  is  a  written  guar¬ 
antee  of  every  individual  in  a  great  army  to  stick  to¬ 
gether  and  to  have  all  abide  by  the  same  conditions. 
Few  business  deals  have  been  hurt  by  definite  written 
contracts,  but  legions  have  been  ruined  by  misunder¬ 
standing  and  quarreling  over  the  details  of  oral  or  loose¬ 
ly-drawn  agreements. 

Maybe  you  have  heard  someone 
say  that  farmers  will  stick  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  just  as  well  without  a  con¬ 
tract.  Unfortunately  the  history  of 
cooperation  does  not  bear  out  this 
statement.  The  New  York  Milk  Shed 


is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  small  cooperative  creamer¬ 
ies  without  membership  contracts,  that  went  to  pieces 
because  the  members  deserted  at  the  first  offer  of  larger 
prices  by  competing  dealers,  whose  sole  object  in  offer¬ 
ing  such  prices  was  to  break  and  drive  out  the  cooper¬ 
ative.  THE  LEAGUE  CONTRACT  IS  FLEXIBLE 
ENOUGH  SO  THAT  EVERY  MEMBER  HAS  A 
CHANCE  TO  WITHDRAW  AT  A  CERTAIN 
TIME  EVERY  YEAR.  At  the  same  time  it  is  strong 
enough  so  that  those  charged  with  the  sale  of  League 
products  know  with  a  certainty  the  volume  of  milk 
which  is  to  be  sold. 

NO  ORGANIZATION  CAN  DO  ANYTHING 
FOR  ITS  PRODUCERS  UNLESS  IT  KNOWS  EX - 
ACTLY  AND  SPECIFICALLY  WHAT  IT  IS  TO 
DO.  The  League  contract  protects  its  members  by  lim¬ 
iting  exactly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers,  di¬ 
rectors,  and  employees.  Without  a  carefully-drawn, 
specific  contract,  the  organization  could,  as  one  ex¬ 
treme,  run  wild,  far  exceeding  the  wishes  of  its  mem¬ 
bership,  or  as  the  other  extreme,  being  uncertain  of  its 
powers,  fail  to  take  needed  action.  The  contract,  in 
other  words,  is  the  guide,  the  real  constitution  of  an 
efficient  cooperative. 

Commands  respect  in  the  markets 

If  cooperation  among  farmers  is  to  achieve  success 
it  must  obtain  the  respect  of  other  business,  and  it  must 
conduct  its  business  on  sound  business  principles.  Both 
of  these  essentials  require  a  strong  membership  con¬ 
tract.  Milk  dealers  know  that  the  League,  because  of 
its  contract,  has  something  definite  to  sell.  Having  made 
a  sale,  it  can  produce  the  goods.  With  a  strong  mem¬ 
bership  agreement  dairymen  in  a  cooperative  can  no 
longer  be  told  to  “GO  HOME  AND  SLOP  THE 
HOGS.”  The  contract  is  the  best  proof  to  the  dealer 
that  the  farmers’  cooperative  has  the  loyal  and  deter¬ 
mined  backing  of  a  great  membership  that  means  busi¬ 
ness.  Nothing  has  increased  the  respect  of  other  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  of  bankers,  for  farmers’  organized 
cooperation,  more  than  the  League’s  revolving  financial 
plan  insured  by  the  contract,  a  method  by  which  farmers 
can  finance  their  own  business  adequately  and  soundly 
over  a  long  term  of  years.  The  revolving  plan  makes 
organized  farmers  independent.  Members  raise  their 
own  money  and,  if  necessary,  establish  their  own  mar¬ 
ket  facilities. 

When  it  comes  to  the  details  of  the  contract,  why 
have  this  provision,  why  have  that  clause,  we  have  left 
it  to  the  lawyers  to  make  it  effective  and  legal,  to  cover 
as  nearly  as  possible  every  emergency  that  may  arise  in 
the  conduct  of  a  great  business.  Why  have  any  agree¬ 
ment  at  all  unless  it  is  sound  and  strong?  Why  have  a 
protective  agreement  that  does  not  protect? 

In  finding  a  solution  of  any  great  problem,  like  that 
of  marketing  milk,  the  first  essential  is  to  know  the  facts 
to  clear  up  misunderstanding.  Hence  this  series  of  mes¬ 
sages  to  try  to  give  you  information 
about  the  milk  situation  and  the  point 
of  view  of  your  fellow  dairymen  in 
the  League.  After  you  have  the  facts, 
the  final  personal  decision  must,  of 
course,  rest  upon  your  own  good 
judgment. 
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A  “Dry  Ice”  Box 


for  Vegetables 


A  New  Development  in  Transportation  of  Perishables  from  Farm  to  Market 


THE  trucking  of  vegetables  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  factor  in  the 
business  during  recent  years.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  movement,  however,  is  taken 
care  of  by  trucks  like  the  one  which 
we  illustrate  herewith.  One  concern, 

whose  principal 
business  is  the 
movement  of  vege¬ 
tables  from  whole¬ 
sale  houses  in  New 
York  to  dealers 
and  jobbers  in 
such  places  as  Al¬ 
bany,  New  Haven, 
Philadelphia,  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  bought 
twelve  of  these  lit- 
“chariot  s.” 
They  weigh  ten 
tons  empty  and 
carry  a  ten-ton 
load.  We  do  not 
have  definite  information,  but  we  ven¬ 
ture  the  guess  that  with  ten  wheels 
and  big  tires,  they  do  not  place  any 
more  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the 
roads  than  a  ton  and  half  truck  over¬ 
loaded  to  four  tons  as  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  practice.  The  capacity  of 
the  body  is  about  800  cubic  feet,  or 
over  a  third  that  of  a  railway  refrig¬ 
erator  car.  The  body  is  covered  with 
shining  sheet  aluminum  and  how  they 
glitter  in  the  sun! 

The  trucks  are  built  with  six  inches 


Paul  Work 


An  insulated  truck  which  will  keep 
a  load  of  produce  cool  for  72  hours. 


of  cork  insulation  on  the  bottom,  and 
four  inches  of  kapok  on  the  side,  top 
and  end.  Kapok  is  a  tropical  fiber 
which  is  used  for  this  purpose  and  also 
for  mattresses.  Refrigeration  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  means  of  two  bunkers  fed 
from  outside  the  car  and  which  carry 
150  pounds  each  of  dry  ice  or  solid 
carbon  dioxide.  This  material  is  not 
particularly  expensive,  and  a  single 
charge  of  200  pounds  of  dry  ice  has 
carried  a  truck  through  72  hours  with¬ 
out  permitting  the  temperature  to  arise 
above  40  degrees.  The  bunkers  do  not 
have  any  provision  for  regulation,  but 
dry  ice  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  self¬ 
regulating  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  chamber  which  is  cooled. 

These  trucks  are  of  value,  not  only 
for  refrigeration  in  summer,  but  for 
protection  against  cold  in  the  winter. 
The  owners  think  that  they  will  hold 
out  against  zero  weather  for  72  hours 
without  heating,  and  it  certainly  would 
not  be  much  of  a  trick  to  install  a 
heater  of  one  sort  or  another.  The 
trucks  are  likely  to  be  used,  also,  for 
storage  of  goods  over  week-ends.  The 
owners  have  observed  that  prices  are 
frequently  much  lower  on  Saturday 
than  on  Monday.  The  buyer  who  can 
take  advantage  of  this,  loading  the 
goods  in  a  refrigerator  truck  on  Sat¬ 
urday  and  taking  delivery  very  early 
Monday  morning,  is  in  a  pretty  strong 
position  marketwiSe. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  many 
vegetable  growers  have  huge  trucks 
such  as  these.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make 
a  moderately  well  insulated  body  for 
an  ordinary  truck,  and  bunkers  can  be 
installed  at  $15  to  $30  each.  Such 
equipment  will  be  of  value  to  growers 
not  only  for  refrigeration  in  transit  but 
even  more  for  precooling  and  for  over¬ 
night  and  weekend  storage.  Produce 
well  cooled  before  delivery  retains  its 
condition  more  effectively  both  in  the 
store  and  in  the  home. 

*  *  * 

Any  grower  who  sells  as  much  as  a 
$1,000  worth  of  goods  annually  on  our 
great  city  markets  is  losing  money  if 
he  does  not  make  an  occasional  trip 
to  see  how  his  produce  is  handled,  ho.w 
^compares  with  the  produce  of  other 
§Towiers,  and  to  learn  what  he  needs 
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to  do  to  gain  maximum  returns.  Com¬ 
petition  between  produce  merchants  is 
keen  enough  that  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  temptation  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  houses  to  do  a  grower  serious 
wrong.  Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of 
fly_t>y-nights  who  hope  to  live  by  gyp¬ 
ping  their  clients,  but  these  do  not 
last  long  and  others  rise  to  fill  their 
places. 

When  one  sees  lettuce  twelve  days 
out  of  California,  fresh,  crisp,  shining 
and  moist,  and  then  sees  baskets  from 
the  Carolinas  of  Big  Boston  lettuce  in¬ 
herently  better  in  quality,  but  wilted 
and  sunk  four  inches  below  the  top  of 


the  basket,  it  is  not  hard  to  prove  that 
there  is  something  wrong.  When  one 
sees  the  difference  between  bags  of  po¬ 
tatoes  from  different  lots,  it  is  not  hard 
to  believe  that  many  farmers  could  do 
better  than  at  present. 

These  differences  are  not  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  appearance  and  quality  of  the 
product.  Sometimes  quotations  range 
as  widely  as  $2  to  $6  a  basket  for 
beans.  The  difference  is  not  in  ability 
of  salesmen  or  the  fancy  of  buyers,  but 
in  the  character  and  pack  of  the  goods. 
If  you  do  not  believe  it,  go  down  to 
New  York  and  talk  to  salesmen. 

It  is  best  to  go  the  first  time  on  one 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


New  \ork  City  Authorities 
Break  New  Cream  Boot¬ 
legging  Ring 

WHAT  promised  to  develop  in  to  the 
largest  and  most  extensive  attempt 
in  recent  years,  to  bootleg  into  New 
York  City,  uninspected  milk  and  cream 
from  unapproved  sources  has  been  frus¬ 
trated  by  New  York  City  authori¬ 
ties.  Health  Commissioner  Shirley  W. 
Wynne  has  announced  that  for  several 
months  a  well  organized  ring  has  been 
bringing  into  the  city,  large  quantities 
of  dairy  products  from  uninspected 
sources,  using  motor  trucks  piloted  by 
recognizable  gangsters.  It  is  believed 
that  most  of  the  bootleg  cream  has  or¬ 
iginated  in  the  Middle  West  where 
there  is  a  large  oversupply.  Prices  for 
milk  and  cream  in  the  Middle  West 
have  broken  to  such  a  low  level  that, 
in  spite  of  the  high  truckage  charges 
and  the  risk  involved,  the  illegitimate 
sale  of  the  products  has  proven  profit¬ 
able. 

Something  like  four  months  ago,  191 
health  inspectors  under  Commissioner 
Wynne,  armed  with  special  police 
powers  by  the  police  department,  were 
assigned  to  patrol  ferries,  bridges,  tun¬ 
nels,  and  detraining  points.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  were  turned  back.  In  addition  a 
special  detail  of  inspectors  and  police 
destroyed  over  27,000  pounds  of  bootleg 
cream  at  detraining  points.  Some  milk 
was  also  involved.  Although  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  bootlegging  milk  and  cream 
from  uninspected  and  unapproved 
sources  breaks  out  occasionally,  never¬ 
theless,  Commissioner  Wynne  states 
that  this  last  plot  promised  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  extensive.  Through 
the  concerted  efforts  of  the  authorities, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  ring  has 
been  thoroughly  broken. 

As  a  result  of  the  drive  to  break  up 
this  last  attempt  to  bring  in  uninspect¬ 
ed  cream,  three  wholesale  milk  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  forced  out  of  business 
by  having  their  licenses  and  permits 
revoked.  They  are  charged  with  hand¬ 
ling  cream  cans  sealed  with  fraudulent 
official  tags.  Action  by  the  Board  of 
Health  is  now  pending  against  several 
other  firms. 

It  is  said  that  most  of  the  bootleg¬ 
ging  operations  uncovered  by  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  were  carried  on  over  high¬ 
ways  leading  in  from  Connecticut. 


Says  Law  Needed  Against  Im¬ 
portation  of  Cows  with 
Bang  Abortion 

Editor’s  Note:  We  are  glad  to  publish 
the  following  letter  by  Assemblyman 
Hartshorn,  defending  his  bill  introduced 
in  the  last  Legislature  forbidding  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  into  this  State  with 
Bang’s  abortion  disease. 

Governor  Roosevelt  vetoed  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  had  already  issued  an  order 
against  the  importation  of  cattle  with  this 
disease.  The  Commissioner  at  the  time 
stated  to  the  Governor  that  the  passage 
of  Mr.  Hartshorn’s  bill  would  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  Department  in  con¬ 
trolling  bovine  tuberculosis  because  of  its 


wording.  Mr.  Hartshorn  does  not  agree 
with  this,  and  in  accordance  with  our 
policy  of  always  giving  both  sides,  we  are 
publishing  here  Mr.  Hartshorn’s  letter. 

*  Dear  Editor :  There  has  been  so  much 
written  about  the  Bang’s  abortion  dis¬ 
ease  bill  which  was  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Gates  in  the  Senate  and  by  me  in 
the  Assembly,  that  I  feel  I  owe  it  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  the  breeding  and 
dairy  interests  of  the  State  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  what  has  taken 
place  regarding  this  piece  of  legislation. 

First,  I  wish  to  state  that  for  some 
time  many  requests  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  not  only  from  individuals 
but  from  many  organizations,  had  been 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  asking  for  a  regulation 
which  would  keep  cattle  affected  with 
Bang’s  disease  out  of  the  State.  These 
requests  failed  to  bring  results.  Conse¬ 
quently,  at  the  joint  annual  meeting 
last  winter  of  the  New  York  State  Hol¬ 
stein  Friesian  Association,  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  the  Guernsey  Breeder’s  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  New  York  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  action  was  taken  ap¬ 
pointing  Dr.  Birch  of  Cornell  Univers¬ 
ity  and  myself  as  a  committee  to  draft 
a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  control  of  this  disease. 

In  compliance  with  this  action,  Dr. 
Birch  came  to  Albany  and  we  drafted 
a  bill  which  was  to  constitute  a  new 
article  in  the  present  law.  However, 
after  the  bill  was  printed,  before  intro¬ 
ducing  it,  I  showed  it  to  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  and  we  all  agreed  that  it 
did  not  fit  in  well  with  the  preceding 
article,  and  consequently,  at  their  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  had  the  article  amended,  em¬ 
bodying  the  same  ideas  contained  in  the 
original  bill. 

I  was  informed  that  this  article  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  but  that  another  article  gov¬ 
erned  that  disease,  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  two  articles  will  prove  to  any¬ 
one  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
Therefore,  there  is  not  good  ground  for 
the  statement  that  my  bill,  if  passed, 
would  have  interfered  with  the  work 
of  TB  eradication. 

A  legislative  hearing  was  called  on 
several  agricultural  bills,  my  bill  being 
one  of  them.  A  short  time  before  the 
hearing,  Commissioner  Pyrke  called  a 
hearing  on  his  resolution,  but  little  at¬ 
tention  was  given  this  hearing,  there 
being  very  few  dairymen  or  breeders 
present.  However,  when  the  legislative 
hearing  was  held  there  was  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  and  a  very  manifest  interest. 

The  committees  of  both  Houses 
'passed  out  my  bill  and  it  finally  passed 
both  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  While  the 
bill  was  under  consideration  the  New 
York  State  Grange  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Albany  and  the  bill  was 
there  endorsed.  Other  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  also  endorsed  the  bill,  and 
when  it  went  to  the  Governor,  a  mem¬ 
orandum  of  such  action  was  sent  to 
him.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  organized 
agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  unanimous  in  desiring  approval  of 
this  measure. — A.  A.  Hartshorn,  As¬ 
semblyman,  Hamilton ,  New  York. 


of  the  organized  Farm  Bureau  trips. 
If  your  county  does  not  run  one,  you 
can  find  an  opportunity  to  join  another; 
then  after  you  have  learned  a  little  of 
where  things  are  and  who  is  who,  it  is 
possible  to  make  trips  of  your  own,  fol¬ 
lowing  out  your  own  and  similar  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  writer  recently  spent  two  full 
days  with  a  class  in  the  produce 
markets.  This  was  not  the  first  time, 
but  the  oftener  I  go  the  more  I  learn, 
and  the  more  am  I  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  such  trips  for  the  man  who 
expects  to  make  a  business  of  selling 
produce. 


It  Is  Not  Too  Late  to  Start 
“Another”  Garden 

This  year,  more  than  ever,  a  full- 
season  garden  is  going  to  be  a  mighty 
important  factor  on  every  farm.  Every 
foot  of  garden  space  that  is  put  at  work 
is  going  to  be  a  “paying  foot.”  Even 
now  it  is  not  too  late  to  start  a  new 
garden.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  de¬ 
layed  spring  and  erratic  weather  have 
held  back  many  vegetables  that  will 
mature  later  than  usual.  Some  late 
planted  truck  will  almost  catch  some 
of  the  early  stuff.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  specialities  may  well  be  omitted 
from  consideration.  However,  the  good 
old  standbys,  such  as  corn,  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  late  cabbage,  turnips,  New 
Zealand  spinach,  are  all  in  order  . 

Even  later  than  this,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  vegetables  which  may  fill  the 
voids  left  by  the  earlier  maturing  lines. 
Late  turnips  and  fall  spinach  may  be 
planted  in  abundance.  Others  to  bear 
in  mind  are  white  turnips  and  kale, 
which  is  always  better  after  the  frost 
has  had  a  crack  at  it. 

A  very  important  factor  to  bear  in 
mind,  is  that  reliable  seed  is  most  es¬ 
sential,  especially  in  laying  out  a  gar¬ 
den  that  is  a  little  late.  Time  must  not 
be  wasted.  Delay  caused  by  slow  ger¬ 
mination  and  weak  seed  is  time  wasted. 

Another  hint  is  that  by  soaking  some 
seed  for  twenty  four  hours  you  can  get 
“the  jump.”  Beans  of  the  various  kinds, 
corn,  etc.  may  be  pushed  several  days 
ahead  by  this  simple  little  trick. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Coccidiosis  Again 

“I  have  had  150  hens  and  about  one- 
third  have  died  of  diarrhea  during  the 
winter.  I  have  fed  them  Dr.  Hess’  medi¬ 
cine  once  a  week  which  has  not  helped 
them  any.  At  present  I  have  200  chicks 
which  have  no  appetite  for  all  they  do  is 
drink  water. 

“What  can  be  done  to  help  them?  I  am 
losing  a  great  many  of  them.  The  chicks 
are  from  four  weeks  up  to  nine  weeks  old 
and  it  is  just  awful  to  see  them  all  dying.” 

—Mrs.  J.  R.,  N.  Y. 

If  I  read  your  letter  correctly  you 
have  two  problems,  your  hens  and  your 
chicks.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  many 
letters  regarding  disease,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  medically  trained  man  en¬ 
tirely.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  suggest 
what  we  think  might  be  the  trouble 
judging  from  the  description  in  your 
letter.  It  is  probably  that  your  chicks 
have  Coccidiosis.  They  are  at  the  usual 
age  for  that  trouble  and  the  other 
symptoms  you  mention  point  toward 
it  also.  For  treatment  mix  a  mash  with 
40  per  cent  dried  skimmilk  or  dried 
buttermilk  and  feed  nothing  but  this 
mash.  Give  them  water  to  drink.  Then 
change  the  litter  every  second  day,  or 
every  day  if  necessary  to  keep  the 
house  dry.  You  can  make  the  mash  by 
mixing  the  dried  milk  into  your  regu¬ 
lar  chick  mash  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds 
milk  to  7  pounds  of  mash. 

The  diarrhea  of  the  hens  would  prob¬ 
ably  indicate  a  digestive  disorder  of 
some  kind,  but  we  could  not  even  make 
a  guess  as  to  its  cause.  You  should  have 
them  examined  by  a  veterinarian  who 
has  a  laboratory  equipped  for  poultry 
diagnosis.  Perhaps  your  Farm  Bureau 
can  tell  you  where  to  locate  the  nearest 
one. — L.  E.  Weaver. 
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Commissioner  Pyrke  Removed 
from  Office 


ON  May  12th,  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  removed  Com¬ 
missioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  from  office  effec¬ 
tive  July  ist,  and  appointed  Charles  H.  Baldwin 
to  succeed  him. 


As  no  reason  was  given  for  this  action,  and  as 
Commissioner  Pyrke’s  eleven-year  record  in  the 
service  of  New  York  State  agriculture  is  excel¬ 
lent,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  he  was  remov¬ 
ed  for  political  reasons.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
have  been  less  politics  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  during  Commissioner 
P3Trke’s  time  than  in  any  previous  administration. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  of  course,  but  it  evidently 
did  not  please  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

This  Council  consists  of  ten  members  appoint¬ 
ed  by  a  joint  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  one 
ex  officio  member  who  is  Commissioner  of  Public 
Markets  in  New  York  City. 

The  newspapers  stated  that  the  Council  was 
unanimous  in  its  vote  to  remove  Commissioner 
Pyrke,  but  this  was  not  so.  There  was  only  a 
bare  majority.  H.  E.  Babcock,  of  the  G.L.F., 
was  absent  but  opposed  the  removal.  William  W. 
Cocks  was  also  absent,  and  two  other  members 
of  the  Council  voted  against  the  removal. 

Commissioner  Pyrke,  being  human,  no  doubt 
made  his  share  of  mistakes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  honesty  is  unimpeachable,  as  is  also  his 
great  and  sincere  interest  in  wanting  to  be  of  real 
service  to  the  farmers  of  New  York.  His  good 
record  as  Commissioner  speaks  for  itself.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  practically  no  progress  was  made  in  the 
campaign  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  until  Pyrke’s  administration. 

This  action  illustrates  again  why  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  many  of  our  best  and  most  efficient 
men  to  make  a  lifetime  career  of  government 
work,  as  is  done  in  most  other  countries.  In  the 
interests  of  good  government  and  of  real  service, 
every  important  position  of  this  kind,  both  in  the 
State  and  Federal  service,  should  never  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  whim  of  political  leaders  nor 
used  to  advance  the  interest  of  any  political 
party.  It  is  not  a  question  of  giving  somebody  a 
good  job,  but  rather  of  putting  some  man  in  that 
job  who  will  give  the  people  honest  and  efficient 
service.  Not  many  of  such  men  will  be  available 
until  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  from  office 
except  for  actual  dishonest  or  inefficient  work. 

Under  our  system  of  government  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  well  to  change  elective  officers  frequent¬ 
ly,  but  the  benefit  of  experience  and  long  service 
and  stability  can  only  be  secured  in  government 


service  by  keeping  capable  men  in  appointive 
positions  in  the  same  way  that  business  does. 


The  New  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN,  the  new  Commis¬ 
sioner,  will  bring  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  when  he  assumes  office 
on  July  ist,  practical  experience  with  and 
knowledge  of  farming  gained  as  a  boy  and 
young  man  on  farms,  a  rich  background  of 
education,  and  a  record  of  many  years  as  a 
worker  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  itself.  For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  has  been  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Farms 
in  the  State  Department,  where  he  has  made  an 
enviable  record  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  all 
the  State-owned  farms  connected  with  the  var¬ 
ious  institutions  under  the  control  of  New  York 
State. 

Much  of  the  new  life  of  the  old  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  has  been  due  to  the  active  work  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  who  was,  for  many  years,  its  sec¬ 
retary  and  is  now  its  president.  The  Holstein 
breeders  of  New  York  State  have  the  utmost  res¬ 
pect  for  Mr.  Baldwin,  as  shown  by  their  reelec¬ 
tion  of  him  several  times  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Association.  Under 
his  leadership  this  Association  has  grown  and  be¬ 
come  an  effective  organization  for  the  breeders 
of  the  State. 

The  new  Commissioner  is  hard-working,  effi¬ 
cient,  sincere,  and  has  a  fine  personality,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  thousands  of  friends  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  If  given  a  chance  and  pro¬ 
per  support,  Mr.  Baldwin  will  make  an  outstand¬ 
ing  Commissioner. 

No  Year  for  Expansion 

IT  is  our  hope  that  the  ruinous  prices  which 
now  prevail  for  farm  products  will  at  least  re¬ 
sult  in  a  planting  of  a  smaller  acreage  this  year. 
It  is  a  natural  feeling  of  farmers  that  the  smaller 
the  income,  the  larger  the  volume  must  be  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  expenses.  But  that  is  not  good  rea¬ 
soning  for  enlarging  the  acreage  on  poor  or  even 
medium  fertile  land.  Such  land  does  not  pay  re¬ 
turns  in  good  times ;  it  certainly  will  be  cultivated 
at  a  loss  now. 


Gan  They  All  Be  Wrong? 


SOME  great  lawyer  said  once  that  you  cannot 
indict  a  whole  community,  meaning  that  an 
individual  or  even  a  small  group  of  people 
may  be  wrong,  but  when  thousands  reach  the 
same  conclusion,  that  conclusion  is  likely  to  be 
right.  Applying  that  thought  to  the  question  of 
dairy  organization,  the  support  which  has  rallied 
to  the  Milk  Emergency  Committee  and  its  pro¬ 
visional  contract  is  imposing  and  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion,  can  all  these  different  agencies  and  dairy¬ 
men  be  wrong  in  their  belief  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association  plan  is 
the  right  solution? 

Take  for  consideration  first  the  recent  success 
of  the  New  England  Dairies  with  their  new  plan 
of  bringing  all  the  producers  of  New  England 
together.  This  organization  now  controls  8o  per 
cent  of  the  milk.  When  this  quota  was  reached 
it  began  business,  and  immediately  the  price  to 
farmers  went  up  approximately  one  cent  a  quart. 
Here  is  actual  proof  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Milk  Emergency  Committee  when  it  said  that 
should  75  per  cent  of  non-members  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  join  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  it  would  immediately  re¬ 
sult  in  a  price  to  every  producer  of  at  least  fifty 
cents  more  a  hundred. 

Then  consider  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  all  of  the 
large  New  York  State  farm  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  the  State 
Grange,  the  G.L.F.,  and  many  others,  have  hear¬ 
tily  endorsed  the  Milk  Emergency  Committee’s 
plan,  suggesting  that  independent  dairymen  sign 
the  provisional  contract. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  even  if  all  of 


these  responsible  agencies  and  leaders  are  wrong, 
are  not  the  opinion  and  belief  of  the  50,000  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  League  itself,  most  of  whom  have 
stuck  to  the  Association  over  a  long  term  of 
years,  worthy  of  consideration?  Can  50,000 
dairymen  be  wrong  in  a  belief  which  they  have 
held  and  supported  for  years?  Can  you,  in  other 
words,  indict  the  belief  of  50,000  dairymen,  of 
all  the  farm  organizations  and  of  most  of  the 
leaders  or  does  not  all  of  this  imposing  support 
suggest  to  individual  non-organized  dairymen 
that  they  themselves  might  be  wrong  and  that 
perhaps  their  failure  to  cooperate  is  holding  up 
prosperity  for  all? 


Hang  the  Gangsters! 

ALL  of  the  terrible  suffering  that  has  come 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindbergh  because  of  the 
kidnapping  and  murder  of  their  baby  may 
perhaps  be  worth  while  if  it  arouses  all  decent 
citizens  to  a  determination  to  end  gang  rule  in 
America. 

A  recent  survey  in  leading  American  cities 
shows  that  for  1931  there  were  10.9  murders  per 
100,000  population.  In  Canada,  just  over  the  line, 
there  were  only  16  deaths  from  murder  for  every 
109  in  the  United  States.  The  average  homicide 
rate  of  53  important  foreign  cities  in  27  coun¬ 
tries  was  only  3.5  deaths  per  100,000. 

And  we  brag  about  the  United  States  being  a 
civilized  country! 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  deplorable 
situation  is  the  lack  of  swift  justice  in  our  courts. 
One  cannot  help  concluding  that  the  law  and  the 
courts  exist  for  the  criminals  and  not  for  decent 
citizens.  It  would  seem,  sometimes,  that  our 
whole  police  system  is  more  intent  in  bawling 
out  decent  citizens,  who  unintentionally  violate 
some  minor  traffic  rule  than  it  is  in  concentrating 
upon  the  problem  of  punishing  America’s  thous¬ 
ands  of  gangsters.  Read  any  account  of  a  trial 
of  a  criminal  in  the  courts,  a  trial  which  drags 
on  for  many  days,  costs  the  taxpayers  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  you  will  conclude  that  more  often 
than  not  the  prisoner  is  finally  released  because 
of  the  half  shyster  work  of  criminal  lawyers 
trading  upon  the  technicalities  of  the  law.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  more  absurd  than  sending 
A1  Capone,  with  a  long  list  of  murders  to  his 
credit,  to  jail  for  income  tax  evasion?  Even  after 
criminals  go  to  jail,  they  are  entertained  not  by 
breaking  stone  but  by  radio,  baseball,  and  mov¬ 
ing  pictures ! 

The  citizens  of  our  frontier  towns  tolerated  no 
such  nonsense.  The  murderer  or  the  cattle  or 
horse  thief  usually  ended  with  his  boots  on, 
dangling  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  especially  after 
the  vigilance  committees  became  operative.  Such 
committees  were  composed  of  citizens  intent  up¬ 
on  justice.  We  have  reached  the  stage  in  this 
country  right  now  where  citizens  must  arouse 
themselves  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  a 
country. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

MANY  times  through  the  columns  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  we  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  nuisance  of  certain  firms  send¬ 
ing  unauthorized  merchandise  through  the  mails, 
requiring  the  would-be  customer  either  to  pay 
for  it  or  return  it.  One  good  way  to  stop  this 
practice  is  to  lay  the  merchandise  aside  and  pay 
no  further  attention  to  it,  but  the  best  remedy  we 
have  heard  yet  comes  from  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cameron 
of  Fulton,  Delaware,  who  contributes  the  follow¬ 
ing  true  story. 

“A  well  known  doctor  in  my  native  town  in 
Canada  received  six  pairs  of  silk  socks  from  a  sales 
concern  with  the  following  letter: 

“‘Sir:  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
six  pairs  of  exceptionally  fine  hose.  Because  these 
hose  have  the  approval  of  thousands  of  discrimin¬ 
ating  dressers,  we  know  that  you  will  be  delighted 
to  wear  them.  Please  send  us  $2.’ 

“The  doctor’s  reply  was  as  follows : 

“  ‘Sirs :  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  $2 
worth  of  exceptionally  fine  pills.  These  pills  have 
helped  thousands,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate 
my  thoughtfulness  in  sending  them.  Please  accept 
them  in  payment  for  hose  sent  me  under  date  of 
February  3rd.’  ” 
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With  Our  A. A.  Boys  and  Girls 


A  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  care  to 
read  is  missing  a  lot  of  fun.  Some  say, 
“Aw,  I  have  no  time  to  read.”  That  is 
not  true,  because  a  true  lover  of  books 
will  find  time  to  read  somehow,  if  it  is 
only  a  few  minutes  a  day. 

Maybe  you  just  think  you  do  not  like 
to  read  because  you  have  been  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  choosing  the  wrong  kind  of 
books,  so  from  time  to  time  on  this 
page  we  are  going  to  give  you  lists  of 
great  books  not  only  for  boys  and  girls 
but  for  anybody. 

Here  is  our  first  list.  Look  this  over, 


This  is  the  Tioughnioga  4-H  Girls 
letter  on  this  page  for  names. 


Girls’  Editor,'  American  Agriculturist, 
415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
and  we  will  forward  the  letter.  Then, 
if  the  one  to  whom  you  write  wishes, 
you  will  get  an  answer  and  then  may 
carry  on  your  correspondence  direct. 
The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Editor  reserves 
the  right  to  read  any  letters  sent  to  be 
forwarded. 

*  *  * 

In  one  of  your  recent  issues  I  noticed 
a  request  for  4-H  groups  so  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  picture  which  you  may  be  able 
to  use.  This  group  is  called  the  Tiough- 


Club  from  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y .  See 


choose  and  read  those  you  have  not 
read,  and  if  you  do  not  like  them  we 
will  admit  we  are  all  wrong.  After  you 
have  read  one  or  more  of  these  books 
choose  the  one  you  liked  best  and 
write  us  a  short  letter  telling  us  why, 
you  think  it  is  a  good  book.  In  other 
words,  write  a  brief  review  of  it.  We 
will  print  one  or  two  of  the  best  let¬ 
ters.  Here  is  the  list: 

Name  Author 


Treasure  Island 
Kidnapped 
Tom  Sawyer 
Huckleberry  Finn 
Robinson  Crusoe 
The  Deerslayer 
Last  of  the  Mohicans 
A  Christmas  Carol 
Ivanhoe 

The  Three  Musketeers 


Stevenson 

Stevenson 

Mark  Twain 

Mark  Tw’ain 

Defoe 

Cooper 

Cooper 

Dickens 

Scott 

Dumas 


A  Flood  of  Pictures 

Doubtless  some  of  our  American 
Agriculturist  boys  and  girls  are  anx¬ 
iously  watching  each  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  for  the  picture  which  was  sent 
us  for  publication.  To  tell  the  truth, 
your  response  to  our  request  for  pic¬ 
tures  was  so  fine  that  it  will  take  us 
several  months  to  print  all  of  them.  A 
few,  we  are  afraid,  are  not  clear 
enough  to  reproduce  but  most  of  them 
will  be  used  in  time. 

To  a  lesser  degree  the  same  applies 
to  the  letters  you  wrote  us.  We  use  as 
many  of  them  each  month  as  our  space 
will  permit.  If  you  ^vould  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  any  of  the  boys  or  girls 
whose  letters  are  printed  this  week, 
write  them  in  care  of  the  Boys'  and 


nioga  4-H  Girls  Club.  It  is  located  at 
Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y.  These  girls  were 
judged  the  most  outstanding  girls  club 
in  Broome  County  for  the  year  1931. 

Their  leaders  were  Mrs.  L.  F.  Cole 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Chamberlin. 

The  girl  in  the  center  of  the  lower 
row  is  Beulah  Cole  who  was  the  most 
outstanding  girl  in  Broome  County. 
Standing  in  the  back  row,  reading  from 
left  to  right  are:  Margaret  Butts,  An- 
tanita  Yerecke,  Evelyn  Porter,  Alice 
Foster,  Ilene  Neff,  Ethel  Foster, 
Blanche  Foster.  Seated  in  the  front 
row,  reading  from  left  to  right  are: 
Sarah  Ellsworth,  Petra  Yerecke,  Beulah 
Cole,  Martha  Cole,  Marjory  Foster. 
Janice  Robinson  is  also  a  member  but 
she  was  not  present  when  the  picture 
was  taken.  Sincerely  yours,, 

— Pluma  H.  Chamberlin. 
*  *  * 

Dear  Reader  of  Our  Page  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist:  I  saw  your  request 
to  hear  about  dogs  that  would  do  tricks 
and  carry  in  wood.  I  was  eleven  years 
old  last  July  and  have  a  little  dog,  one 
and  a  half  years  old,  who  will  do  many 
tricks  that  I  taught  him.  He  will  carry 
in  wood  whenever  I  do,  in  fact,  he  is 
insulted  if  he  can’t  do  it.  At  first  you 
must  give  him  just  a  little  piece  like  a 
chip  and  take  lots  of  time.  If  he  goes 
along  clean  to  the  house  without  laying 
it  down,  then  he  has  done  well,  and  you 
must  pat  his  head  and  tell  him  so.  Also 
when  he  does  what  you  want  him  to, 
give  him  something  that  he  likes  to 
eat,  at  once,  so  he  knows  it  is  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  being  good.  Always  be  kind 
even  if  he  doesn’t  do  what  you  want 
him  to.  Try  every  day,  but  keep  at  one 
trick  until  he  learns  that  one  before 


starting  a  new  one.  Don’t  tire  him  all 
out  at  it  or  he  won’t"  do  it  again. 

My  dog  will  jump  over  a  stick  nearly 
as  high  as  my  head;  he  will  sit  up  in  a 
chair  on  his  hind  feet  and  wear  a  hat 


Raymon  Holbert  of  Lordville,  N.  Y., 
and  his  dog. 

and  glasses,  and  hold  a  rubber  cigar 
in  his  mouth;  he  doesn’t  like  a  pipe  that 
has  been  smoked.  He  will  lie  on  the 
floor  and  pretend  he  is  dead  if  I  ask 
him  which  he  would  rather  do,  die  or 
be  a  Democrat?  He  will  sit  on  the  floor 
with  his  nose  and  paws  on  my  lap  and 
pretend  to  say  his  prayers  and  not 
move  until  I  say  “amen.”  He  sings 
when  I  tell  him  “sing,”  but,  oh,  the 
noise  he  makes!  He  is  a  dandy  farm 
and  cow  dog. 

If  you  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
him,  write  me  a  letter  and  I  will  an¬ 
swer  all  questions  you  ask.  A  dog  four 
months  old  is  just  the  right  age  to 
start  teaching.  Perhaps  they  get  too 
old  to  learn  but  mine  hasn’t.  I  can’t 
tell  you  about  a  hound;  mine  is  shep¬ 
herd,  but  all  dogs  are  smart  if  you 
have  patience.  I  am  enclosing  mine  and 
my  dog’s  picture. — Raymon  v  Holbert. 


The  Letter  Box 

Won’t  you  print  my  name  in  the  A. 
A.  please  so  I  can  find  a  few  friends 
because  I  am  lonely.  I  am  just  sixteen 
years  old,  I  love  to  read,  sew,  play 
football,  dance,  skate,  and  my  hobby 
is  writing  letters.  As  I  like  almost 
anything  to  do  but  be  idle  I  will  try 
and  answer  all  the  letters  I  receive. 
Come  on  boys  and  girls  from  all  over 
the  world.  Give  my  postman  a  good, 
big  pack  for  his  money.  I  have  a  great 
dog — a  German  police  one.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  about  him? 

— DICKA  NlKIFORAKIS. 

*  *  * 

I  am  a  student  in  High  School,  and 
am  looking  forward  to  making  friends 
with  boys  and  girls  of  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  I  am  in 
junior  high,  five  feet  five  inches, 
weigh  121  pounds,  and  am  in  my  mid¬ 
dle  teens. 

I  play  basketball  and  belong  to  the 
4-H  Club.  I  like  the  course  very  much. 
I  am  raising  livestock  instead  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  home  economics  class  in 
4-H.  May  I  hear  from  both  boys  and 


girls  ?  I  am  very  anxious  to  learn 
about  your  different  activities. 

— Frances  Gardiner. 


Grange  Youngsters  “Adopt” 
City  Waif 

A  JUVENILE  Grange  in  Ohio,  com¬ 
posed  almost  wholly  of  youngsters 
under  a  dozen  years  of  age,  carried  out 
an  interesting  project  the  past  season 
by  “adopting”  a  Fresh  Air  boy  from 
the  slums  of  New  York  City.  Not  only 
did  they  give  him  a  wholesome  glimpse 
of  life  in  the  country  but  they  admitted 
him  to  their  Juvenile  membership  roll, 
shared  their  sports  with  him  and  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  good  clothes  and  an 
abundance  of  games  and  toys. 

At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
time,  after  his  return  to  the  city,  the 
Juveniles  sent  the  little  waif  generous 
boxes  of  good  country  food  and  warm 
clothing  and  have  promised  him  an¬ 
other  Fresh  Air  outing  and  good  time 
next  summer. 


How  to  Make  It 


One  box,  any  size,  about  six  inches 
deep,  A.  Four  cleats  7-16  by  1  1-2  by 
6  inches  plus  length  of  side  of  box  B. 

Nail  cleats  B  to  the  sides  of  box  A 
as  shown  in  illustration.  The  project¬ 
ing  ends  of  the  cleats  prevent  the  box 
from  overturning. 

The  above  illustration  and  directions 
come  from  the  booklet,  “You  Can 
Make  It  for  Camp  and  Cottage,”  which 
can  be  purchased  for  10  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 


Carver  of  Weston,  Vermont,  12  years 
old. 


Left — James  Hartwell,  10  years  old,  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y .,  and  his  eight  puppies.  James  writes, 
“My  dog  is  seven  years  old  and  I  have  her  trained 
to  get  the  cows.  She  goes  every  night  in  the  summer¬ 
time  about  half  a  mile  after  them  all  alone  and  she 
plays  ball  with  me.  The  best  time  to  train  dogs  is 
when  they  are  young.  She  presents  me  with  eight 
little  puppies  twice  a  year.  I  am  in  the  5th  grade  in 
school.” 


Right — Robert  Snyder  of  Westford,  and  pigs  he 
raised  as  a  4-H  Club  member  in  1930.  These  pigs 
won  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Oneonta  Kiwanis 
Club  for  the  best  feeding  project  in  4-H  Club  work. 
Robert  is  president  of  the  Otsego  County  Junior 
Berkshire  Association  whose  members  own  more 
than  fifty  purebred  Berkshires. 


(382)  6 


We’re  Going  to  Alaska 

Won’t  You  Come ,  Too? 


On  August  6,  drop  all  cares  of  humdrum  life  and  come  with  us  for  a 
three  weeks’  cruise  to  the  Top  of  the  World.  We’re  going  to  Alaska 
— a  special  party  of  American  Agriculturist  editors  and  readers. 

Picture  yourself  sitting  back  in  a  luxurious  Pullman  or  observation 
car  watching  some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Imagine  yourself  lounging  in  a  deck  chair  aboard  a  steamer 
like  the  one  below.  Glaciers, snowcapped  mountains,  waterfalls  and  ice¬ 
bergs  will  glide  past — like  a  moving  picture  that  you  can  hardly  believe. 

You  live  only  once.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  this  trip.  Rates  are 
lower  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  traveling  with  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  people  with  interests  like  yours,  will  double  your  pleasure. 

Won’t  you  come  with  us?  You’ll  have  the  time  of  your  life! 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  tour  booklet.  No  harm  in  investigating 
if  you  think  you’d  like  to  come. 


New  York  Central «  Burlington  Route  Northern  Pacific 
Canadian  National  S.  S.  «  Canadian  National  R.  R. 
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-----------------  Mail  This  Coupon! 

Tour  Editor — American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  j 

Dear  Sir:— I  should  like  to  have  booklet  giving  complete  details  about  the  American  Agri-  | 
culturist  tour  starting  August  6.  Please  let  me  know  the  cost  from  my  home  town,  all  expenses  | 
included.  This  places  me  under  no  obligation.  I 

I 

Name - - - - - - - - - ...... - - - ... -  I 

S 

Address _ _ City . State .  | 


American  Agriculturist,  May  28,  1932 

Rural  Market  Opens 

Women’s  Made-at-Home  Products  Find  Outlet 


THE  Rural  Women’s  Market  became 
an  actual  fact  on  its  opening  day, 
May  13th  at  Milton,  N.  Y.  It  had  been 
a  dream,  but  became  a  reality,  when 
car  after  car  of  visitors — buying  ones 
— came  to  the  old  Hallock  Homestead 
in  response  to  the  announcement  that 
“Made-at-Home”  products  would  then 
be  on  sale  there. 

Products  from  all  over  the  state  are 
consigned  to  the  Rural  Women’s  Mar¬ 
ket  for  sale  on  commission,  the  pro¬ 
ject  being  endorsed  by  the  Ulster 
County  Home  Bureau.  The  Market  is 
being  operated  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Hallock, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Bell  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wilkie,  three  Plome  Bureau  women, 
who  will  divide  the  work  among  them. 
Mrs.  Edward  Young,  Past  President  of 
the  Home  Bureau  Federation  has 
helped  tremendously  in  launching  the 
new  project. 

Certain  rules  govern  the  sale  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  one  object  being  to  keep  the 
quality  very  high,  as  well  as  to  allow 
rural  women  an  outlet  for  the  work 
of  their  hands. 

Products  on  sale  that  first  day  were, 
in  the  handicrafts,  quilts,  rugs,  block- 


The  old  Hallock  homestead  at  Mil- 
ton,  New  York,  where  the  Rural  Wo¬ 
men’s  Market  is  housed  for  the  sale  of 
Made-At-Home  products. 

printed  and  tied-and-dyed  articles,  cop¬ 
per  and  reed  novelties,  hand  weaving, 
garden  accessories,  children’s  zipper 
play  suits,  and  other  useful  and  artis¬ 
tic  objects.  The  foods  department  held 
jams  and  jellies,  cakes,  cookie^,  maple 
and  honey  products,  healthful  sweets, 
and  breads  and  rolls.  The  rolls  sold 
while  still  warm.  It  is  planned  to  have 
one  day  each  week  as  baked  goods  day, 
this  to  be  announced  soon. 

The  list  of  patronesses  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Miss 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  William 
A.  Warren,  Mrs.  Harcourt  J.  Pratt, 
Miss  Grace  Van  Braam  Roberts,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  P.  Searing,  Mrs.  Millard  Davis, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Wicks,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Stuart  Greene,  Mrs.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Desmond, 
Miss  Vera  McCrea,  Miss  Lucille  Brew¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Huckett,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Steinhardt,  Dr.  Ruby  Green  Smith, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  Mrs.  John  R.  Gar¬ 
dener,  Mrs.  L.  Henry  Fradkin,  Mrs. 
James  Scott,  Mrs.  Edward  Young,  Mrs. 
Martha  Eddy  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mac¬ 
Donald. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  adopted  to  govern  the  sale  of 
“Made-at-home”  articles  in  the  Rural 
Women’s  Market: 

1.  Each  consignor  is  to  mail  a  card  to 
the  market  at  the  time  of  shipping  con¬ 
signment.  The  card  is  to  contain  list  of 
articles  sent.  A  duplicate  list  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  box  with  materials  sent, 
and  the  consignor  is  asked  to  keep  a  list. 

2.  The  commission  charged  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  market  is  20  per  cent. 

3.  Checks  will  be  mailed  in  case  of 
sales,  to  consignors  twice  a  month,  the 
first  and  the  fifteenth. 

4.  Consignor’s  name  does  not  appear 
on  any  article.  Each  consignor  will  be 
given  a  number  which  will  appear  on  ar¬ 
ticles  sent. 

5.  Under  no  circumstances  will  those 
in  charge  sell  at  other  than  designated 
price,  unless  consignor  gives  written  or¬ 
der  to  have  price  changed. 

6.  All  products  are  to  be  judged  by 
Home  Bureau  standards.  All  food  pro¬ 
ducts  should  be  made  according  to  the 
standard  receipes  in  the  Cornell  Bulletin. 
A  bulletin  on  special  honey  uses  and 
recipes  is  also  available. 

7.  When  sending  consignment  of  jelly 
or  jam,  cookies,  etc.  wherever  possible 
send  sample  and  mark  plainly  “sample.” 

8.  Print  name  of  jelly,  etc.  neatly  on 
uniform  labels.  Trim  edges  of  labels  if 


uneven.  Place  labels  neatly,  straight  and 
in  uniform  position. 

9.  Jelly  glasses  are  to  be  well  filled, 
allowing  just  enough  room  for  sealing. 

10.  All  regulations  are  subject  to 
change  as  seems  mutually  more  helpful. 
All  are  asked  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
marketing  representative  in  each  com¬ 
munity. 

11.  All  mail  is  to  be  addressed  to  “The 
Rural  Women’s  Market,”  Milton,  N.  Y. 


Tested  Recipes 

Fresh  Fruit  Pudding 

Combine  one  and  one  half  cupfuls 
cooked  tapioca  with  one  half  cupful 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  and 
two  cupfuls  fresh  fruit.  Set  in  ice  box 
to  chill  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

— L.  M.  T. 

Add  sugar  while  the  tapioca  is  still 
warm.  This  dissolves  it  and  gives  a  bet¬ 
ter  flavor. 

*  *  * 

Ginger  Pudding 

To  one-third  cupful  butter,  add  one- 
half  cupful  sugar  and  cream  thorough¬ 
ly.  Stir  in  one  cupful  milk,  one  beaten 
egg,  two  teaspoonfuls  ginger,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  and  three  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder,  sifted  with  two  cupfuls 
of  flour.  Turn  in  buttered  mold  and 
steam  two  hours. — L.  M.  T. 

A  sauce  flavored  with  preserved 
ginger  would  be  an  excellent  accom¬ 
paniment  for  this  pudding. 

Girlish  Charm 


cinating  and  versatile  one  because  it  does 
for  frocks  in  printed  crepe  silk  and  sheer 
woolens  or  for  the  lovely  summer  cottons, 
figured  or  plain  linens.  The  original  was 
a  marine  blue  crepe  silk  printed  in  navy, 
with  bow  trim  and  belt  in  plain  navy 
crepe.  A  wide  wale  pique  in  yellow  with 
fetching  brown  pique  trim  would)  be  an 
excellent  scheme  in  the  cottons  for  this 
design  which  comes  in  sizes  10,  12,  14,  and 
16  years.  Size  12  requires  2%.  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  PRICE  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  additional 
for  copy  of  our  new  spring  fashion  cat¬ 
alogue.  Address  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  28,  1932 


Only  ONE  tube 
with  a  ONE  - piece 


THE  Burrell  has  only  ONE 
tube  from  pulsator  to 
mouth  pieces — and  each 
mouth  piece  is  only  ONE 
piece  of  solid  rubberiThat’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why 
dairymen  find  it  easier  to 
produce  clean  milk  with  the 
Burrell.  Let  the  Burrell  help 
you  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  dairy  inspectors. 
Single  and  double  units. 
Write  for  catalog  at  once. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


|  mouth 
piece 


BOYS!  BOYS! 

Daily  Use  of 

Cuticura  Soap 

Keeps  Face  and  Hands 
Clear  and  Healtliy 

Price  26c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Cuticura,"  Dept.  24B,  Malden,  Mass, 


now,  All  open  field  grown, 
Tfie  right  size  and  age, 
Selected  50  to  bunch, 
Mixed  orders  labeled  sep¬ 
arate.  Good  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Cabbage  Jersey 
Wakefield,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  and  Flat 
Dutch;  Postpaid:  100  30c,  300  65c,  500  90c,  1,000  $1.50. 
Express  60c  thousand.  Bermuda  Onions  Postpaid  300 
60c.  500  80c,  1,000  $1.30,  3,000  $3.00  Express  70c 
thousand.  Tomatoes:  Stone,  Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Earl- 
iana,  .Tune  Pink,  Bonnv  Best  Postpaid:  100  35c,  300  75c, 
500.  $1.00,  1,000  $1.75  Express  $1.00  thousand.  Sweet 
Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  Chinese  Giant,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder,  Pimento,  and  Hot  Cayenne,  Postpaid; 
50  30c,  100  50c.  500  $1.50,  1,000  $2.50  Express  $2.00 
thousand.  Black  Beauty  Egg  Plant  same  price  Pepper. 
Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  Postpaid;  50  3§.c,  100  60c, 
500  $2.00  Express  $3.00  thousand.  Porto  Rica  Potato 
Postpaid;  100  30c,  300  65c,  500  $1.00,  1,000  $1.75,  Ex¬ 
press  $1.25  thousand.  E.  A.  GODWIN,  LENOX,  GA. 


Cauliflower  and  Cabbage 

Plants — Highest  quality.  Field  grown.  Cauliflower,  Super 
Snowball,  Catskill  Snowball,  5000.  $20.00;  1000,  $4.50; 
500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00:  200  or  less  $1.50.  Cabbage, 
Copenhagen,  Glory,  Danish,  Red  Rock,  5000,  $9.00;  1000 
$2.00.  Sprouts  $3.00.  No  business  done  on  Sunday. 

F.W.ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, N.  J 


VFGFTART  F  PT  ANT<\  Certified  higrade  cab- 
V  tut  1  rVDLt  I  Li 2-1 11  1  iS-bage:  Wakefields,  Flats, 

Copenhagen.  Danish;  SI. 50-1, 000  prepaid.  5,000-$4.00; 
10,000-$7.50  Expressed.  Tomato:  Marglobe.  Matchless, 
Stone.  Baltimore;  Beet,  onion,  lettuce — $1.75-1.000  paid. 
Expressed— $1.50-1,000.  5,000-$6;  10.000-JI0.  Sweet  po¬ 
tato,  pepper — $3-1,000  prepaid.  $2-1,000  Expressed.  Well 
packed,  prompt  deL  J.  T.  Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 


MASTODON 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


Plants  $1.25  per  100:  $8.00  per 
1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY. 
Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


SPFfTAT  •  300  Frostproof  Cabbage  200  Onions  100 
uumu .  Tomases  50  Pepper  Plants.  Any  Varie¬ 
ties.  Prepaid  $1.00.  Moss  Packed  in  Special  Containers. 

RUSK  PLANT  COMPANY.  -  -  RUSK,  TEXAS 


Tnmatn  PlanFc  from  Certified  Seed,  Marglobe,  Bon- 
t  UHUUO  ridnisnie_  Baltimore,  500-75c.  $1-1000 
Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants  $1-500, 
$1.50-1000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants  $1-1000,  millions 
ready.  SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey  Up  River,  Red  Nansemond,  Southern 
Queen,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  Fifteen  Acres 
Canna  Bulbs;  12  varieties,  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


CABBAGF  PI  ANT^l  ^Press:  1000.  $1.25;  5.00 

vnuomjr,  rLiAN  lO,$5.00.  Postpaid:  200,  75 
500,  $1.25;  Tomato,  postpaid:  100,  65c:  500,  $2.3 
Express:  1000,  $1.85.  Catalog. 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Box  54IS.  Youngstown,  Oh 


T  An1r  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  tomatoes  100 
A-cUU&V  onions  50  pepper  plants  ALL  FOR  $1.00 
prepaid,  moss  packed,  any  varieties. 
CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  PONTA,  TEXAS 


PLANT  BARGAIN,  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  onions 
100  tomatoes  50  pepper  plants  for  $1.00  postpaid,  moss 
Packed  any  varieties,  full  count  extra  large  field  grown. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  -  TROUP.  TEXAS 


Frngtnrnnf  Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000.  Copenhagen 
aijjiuui  antj  a]j  best  varieties.  Tomato  $1.00. 
Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato, 
$1.00.  Ruby  King  Pepper  $4.00  or  50c,  100. 

WHOLESALE  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


FOR  SAT  F  — Certified  disease  free  plum  farmer 
JnL|L  and  Cumberland  black  raspberry  sets, 
fresh  dug.  Postpaid.  25-$  1.00;  50-$l.75;  100-$3.00. 

E-  O.  B.  2c  per  set  or  $15.00  per  M. 

ERNEST  LARKIN,  R.  D.  No.  I,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  -  Frostproof  Cabbage,  300  Tomatoes,  100 
.  °  •  Onions,  50  Peppers,  prepaid  $L00  any  va¬ 

rieties  wanted;  mossed  packed.  Darby  Bros.,  Ponta,  Texas 


dogs  and  pet  stock 


P,°LLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh..  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7,50.  Females  $5.  P. Hamilton, Cochranville.Penna. 


WHITE  COLLIES— BEAGLES.  Pedigreed  puppies  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Cir.  free.  Railway-View  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 
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the  average  $4.48  a  month.  Electricity 
also  lights  the  barn,  runs  the  milking 
machines,  cools  the  milk  and  heats 
water  to  wash  the  dairy  utensils. 

The  dairy  herd  consists  of  36  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  and  about  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  young  stock  and  every  cow  in 
the  herd  was  raised  on  the  farm.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  an  average  of  11,223 
pounds  of  milk  was  cooled  each  month 
in  the  electric  cooler  at  a  cost  of  cur¬ 
rent  of  2.4c  for  each  can  of  milk  cooled. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  how 
such  accurate  figures  were  kept.  One 
reason  for  the  experiment  was  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cost  of  operating  various 
machines  under  actual  farm  conditions. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  Central  Hudson 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  current, 
has  installed  me¬ 
ters  which  meas¬ 
ure  the  current  on 
all  the  important 
appliances  used. 

The  milking  ma¬ 
chine  cost  for  cur¬ 
rent  is  only  $1.59 
a  month,  while  the 
water  heater  at 
the  farm  put  in  a 
monthly  bill  of 
$4.07. 

In  addition  to 
the  appliances  used 
in  the  dairy  barn, 
electric  motors  are 
used  for  several 
jobs,  ordinarily 
thought  of  as  be¬ 
longing  to  gasoline 
engines  or  tractors. 

One  such  task  is 
filling  the  silo.  The 
motor  is  mounted 
on  the  cutter,  mak¬ 
ing  the  job  of  set¬ 
ting  up  the  ma¬ 
chine  very  simple. 

Last  year  this  out¬ 
fit  put  up  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  tons 
of  silage,  using  177 
k.  w.  h.  of  current 
at  a  cost  for  cur¬ 
rent  of  $34.69  or 
$.23  a  ton. 

Motors  also  ran 
a  hay  hoist,  a  buzz 
saw,  a  feed  grind¬ 
er,  and,  in  the  shop,  a  drill  and  a  small 
circular  saw  and  jointer.  The  hay  hoist 
put  114  tons  of  hay  in  the  mow  at  a 
cost  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  ton. 
How  many  tons  would  you  like  to  pitch 
off  for  that  amount? 

The  feed  grinder  is  located  over  the 
shop.  In  addition  to  the  corn  put  into 
the  silo,  a  sizeable  amount  is  husked 
and  shelled  with  a  machine  run  by  an 
electric  motor.  It  is  then  mixed  with 
other  grain  and  stored  in  an  upstairs 
bin.  When  the  motor  which  operates 
the  hammer  mill  is  started,  the  grain 
continues  to  feed  automatically  as  long 
as  the  bin  is  full.  After  it  is  ground  it 
is  again  elevated  by  a  fan  to  an  over¬ 
head  bin.  It  is  a  handy  outfit.  Seven 
and  seven-tenths  tons  of  the  feed  were 
ground  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $.24 
per  cwt. 

From  the  dairy  barn  we  strolled  over 
to  the  farm  shop  which  is  equipped  to 
do  most  of  the  repair  work  needed  on 
the  farm.  There  is  a  forge,  an  electric 
drill,  and  an  electric  soldering  iron, 
while  small  motors  run  an  emery  wheel 
and  a  small  circular  saw.  Some  of  our 


Ham  had  both  points  of  view  in  mind 
when  he  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Central  Hudson  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  One  point  of  view  might  be  called 
the  social  point  of  view.  It  is  nice  to 
have  electric  lights,  but  in  the  long  run 
power  companies  cannot  build  electric 
transmission  lines  in  farming  territory, 
if  they  are  never  to  sell  current  except 
for  lighting  purposes.  It  is  handy,  too, 
to  have  all  the  electrical  appliances, 
which  make  Mrs.  Ham’s  housekeeping 
easy.  Yet,  here  again,  the  current  used 
by  them  does  not  return  a  direct  profit 
to  the  farm  owner  though  it  does  save 
time  and  raises  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  farm  home. 

We  are  entirely  in  favor  of  the  idea 
that  farm  homes  should  be  just  as 

handy  and  livable 
as  city  homes,  but 
if  this  is  to  come 
to  pass,  it  appar¬ 
ently  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  farm  own¬ 
ers  to  take  the 
point  of  view  that 
electric  current,  in 
addition  to  being 
used  in  the  house, 
must  be  used  on 
the  farm  in  ways 
that  will  prove 
profitable  to  the 
owner  of  the  farm. 
Perhaps  time  will 
show  that  some  of 
the  uses  to  which 
current  is  put  on 
the  Ham  farm  do 
not  return  a  profit. 
Perhaps  if  enough 
current  is  used, 
rates  can  be  low¬ 
ered.  At  any  rate 
some  real  facts  are 
being  developed  on 
this  farm. 

I  am  sure  you 
will  be  interested 
to  know  what  it 
costs  to  non  the 
equipment  in  the 
home. 

Last  year  the 
kitchen  range  used 
1,168  kilowatt 
hours  of  current 
costing  $28.61  or 
an  average  month¬ 
ly  cost  of  $2.37.  Heating  water  came  a 
little  higher.  During  the  year  13,345 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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In  a  Unadilla  Silo  you  get  not  just 
a  collection  of  lumber,  hoops  and 
splines,  roof  boards  and  anchor 
cables.  With  theUnadilla  you  get  a 
scientifically  engineered  structure 
to  make  and  store  silage  perfectly. 
Well  made  parts  come  assembled 
ready  toput  together  without  tink¬ 
ering  or  fitting.  Features  that  save 
expense  and  time;  Safety  and  ease 
of  use  for  yourself  or  hired  help; 
a  structure  designed  to  endure  for 
many  years  and  withstand  strong 
wind,  fierce  frost  and  torrid  sun. 
And  with  the  Unadilla  comes  an 
interest  and  service  with  a  record 
of  nearly  25  years  behind  the  first 
Unadilla  built. 

Send  today  for  big  catalog.  Low  prices 
and  extra  discount  offer  for  early  orders . 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


A  view  of  the  kitchen  and  the  entry¬ 
way  into  the  dining  room.  Notice  the 
electric  refrigerator,  washer,  ironer, 
stove,  and  electric  lighting.  The  kit¬ 
chen  is  also  ventilated  by  a  small  fan, 
operated  by  an  electric  motor. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J, 


Binder  Twine 

per  pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Fanner  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons.  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Mountains  Carman  No.  3 


N. 


Write  to-day  for  prices. 

A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


Electricity— A  Good  Hired  Man 


readers  may  recall  that  Mr.  Curtis  in 
his  story  in  the  April  30th  American 
AGRICULTURIST  referred  to  Mr.  Ham’s 
shop. 

I  hope  that  our  many  women  readers 
have  not  become  discouraged  with  this 
story  before  reaching  this  point  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Ham  is  not  one  of  those  men 
who  provide  every  sort  of  labor  saving 
device  for  the  farm  and  expect  the 
women  folks  to  clean  oil  lamps,  carry 
water  from  the  pump,  ahd  do  the  fam¬ 
ily  washing  with  a  washboard. 

In  the  Ham  home,  electricity  does 
the  washing  and  ironing,  cooks  tne 
food,  heats  water,  operates  the  refrig¬ 
erator,  runs  the  radio,  pumps  water  for 
both  houses  and  the  barn  and  operates 
such  smaller  appliances  as  vacuum 
cleaners,  toasters,  grills,  and  fans. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
problem  of  electrifying  farms  and  Mr. 


Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 

Packed  in  100  lb.  bags  f“”  ™ 

and  150  lb.  Barrels  . 

Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 

j  Name  _ _ _ _ _ — 

J  Address  - - - 

I 

I  My  feed  dealer  is - - 

! _ _ _ _ _ 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  28,  1932 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


May  Milk  Prices 

Dairyman’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairyman's 

Sheffield 

Clast 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.59 

2  Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.06 

1.00 

2B  Con*  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  ... 

1.26 

3  Evap.  Cond.  _ 

Milk  powder 

Hard  Cheese _ 

1.15 

1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotat*ftn« 

on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931.  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 


Hampers  and  Baskets 

New  and  second  hand.  Berry  Crates,  tills. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  containers. 
Egg  Cases. 

Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.  I NC. 

Dept.  A.  1035  Waliabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Tears  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  will  ship  high  Quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


PedipTPnd  Rahhifc~50c  each  up  according  to  age. 
reiugreea  IVdDUllS  size  weight  and  color  in  New 

Zealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


SWINE 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  Ana) 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  wpiahted  average. 

*  *  * 

New  England  Milk  Production 
Continues  at  Record  Low  Level 

Average  daily  milk  production  per  cow 
for  all  cows,  as  reported  by  many  New 
England  dairymen  on  May  1,  1932,  in¬ 
creased  3.8  per  cent  during  April  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  increase  for  this 
period  of  5.5  per  cent.  However,  average 
daily  milk  production  per  cow  on  May  1, 
1932  was  5.2  per  cent  lower  than  on  May 
1,  1931  and  8.0  per  cent  lower  than  the 
five  year  average  for  May  1.  The  average 
for  New  England  on  May  1,  1932  at  16.01 
pounds  per  cow  was  at  the  lowest  level 
for  that  date  since  the  beginning  of  avail¬ 
able  records  in  1924.  This  compares  with 
15.43  pounds  on  April  1,  1932,  16.88  pounds 
reported  for  May  1,  1931  and  17.40  pounds 
the  five  year  average  1926-1930. 

The  April  price  of  3,7  per  cent  fluid 
milk,  10th  zone  basis,  as  estimated  by  the 
Statistician  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  averaged  $1.50  per 
hundred  pounds,  the  same  as  reported 
for  last  month.  This  compares  with  $1.97 
per  hundred  pounds  for  April  1931  and 
$3.15  per  hundred  pounds  the  five  year 
average.  Surplus  milk  during  April  aver¬ 
aged  $.87  per  hundred  pounds,  eleven 
cents  less  than  for  March  and  compares 
with  $1.15  per  hundred  pounds  for  April 
1931  and  $1.76  per  hundred  pounds  the 
five  year  average  for  April.  On  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market  92  score  butter  averaged  20.3 
cents  per  pound  for  the  first  ten  days  in 
May  1932.  This  compares  with  21.0  cents 
per  pound  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  April  1932,  24.5  cents  reported  in  May 
1931,  and  a  five  year  average  for  May  of 
42.6  cents  per  pound. 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
I  hart  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old 
$2.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.75  each.  8  to  10 
weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn. 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  ~  PIGS  ~  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  aild 
Belect  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawuni  Road,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  "rith  your  name  and 
number  of  nigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
7  wks  old  $2.50;  8  wks  old  $2.75;  9-10  wks  old  $3.00 
Chester  White  barrows  or  sows  $4.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — or  send  check  or  Money  Order. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm  }0E8^  Lexington,  Mass. 

300  Pigs  for  Sale 

120  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  —  180  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice  Carefully  selected  Young  Porkies  all  ready  for 
the  feed  trough.  6  wks.  old  $2.50  each;  7-8  wks.  old 
$2.75  each;  9-10  wks.  old  $3.00  each. 

Vt.,  Conn.,  Pennsylvania  add  25c  per  pig  for  vaccination. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Our  guarantee; 
"A  square  deal  at  all  times.”  For  quick  service— and 
quality  stock  give  us  a  trial. 


Pigs  Pigs  Pigs 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &  OIC 
6-8  wks.  old  $2.75  each 

8-10  wks.  old  $3.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  shipments. 
Good  pigs.  We  respectfully  solicit  your  patronage. 
WILLIAM  GABRIEL.  LEXINGTON  MASS.  R.F.D. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN.  MASS 


PIGS  &  SHOATS,  ^ce$2.r;5ducldwk,w$3'. 

10  wks.  $3.50.  12  wks.  $4.  50  lb.  shoats  $5.  crated.  All 
breeds.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  return  charge 
or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice,  size  and  breed. 

STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


Butter  Continues  To  Fluctuate 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Higher  than  extra  _ 

Extra  (92sc.) _ 

84-91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades . . 


May  21, 
1932 

19  -19% 

18% -1 8% 
16  -18 

1 514  - 15% 


May  14, 
1932 

19  -19% 
!8'/2 

17  -18% 

I6%- 16% 


May  23, 

1931 

24  -24% 

23% 

1 9% -23 
16  -19 


The  butter  market  continued  to 
fluctuate  as  it  did  last  week,  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  week  in  May  the  move¬ 
ment  was  around  a  slightly  lower  level. 
Prices  during  the  week  ending  May  21 
touched  the  lowest  levels  realized  in 
New  York  City  since  1904  and  the  low¬ 
est  spring  point  since  1900,  according 
to  the  Producer’s  Price  Current.  In 
spite  of  the  low  price  reports  indicate 
an  increase  in  production. 

The  feature  of  the  market  during  the 
week  ending  May  21  was  the  active 
buying  on  the  part  of  chain  stores.  One 
of  the  principal  chains  featured  a  but¬ 
ter  special  for  the  week  end  advertis¬ 
ing  two  pounds  of  prints  for  39c.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  lowest  retail  price  for 
fine  butter  in  this  area  ever  known. 
However,  we  know  of  another  chain 
store  that  is  charging  30c  a  pound  for 
tub  butter.  Even  if  this  butter  were 
the  very  finest  on  the  market  the 
wholesale  price  would  have  been  20c. 
There  are  certain  elements  in  the  retail 
end  that  are  still  holding  back  a  freer 
movement  in  distributing  channels. 

On  Monday,  May  16,  the  markets 
opened  nervous  and  unsettled,  the  un¬ 
certainty  due  chiefly  to  a  weaker  Chi¬ 
cago  market  and  expected  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts.  On  Tuesday  freer  supplies  caused 
prices  to  ease  another  XA  to  V2  cent.  On 
Wednesday,  May  18,  all  buyers  were 
operating  on  a  very  liberal  basis.  There 
was  more  speculative  activity.  Because 
of  the  liberal  supplies  and  increase  in 
production,  selling  interests  were  keep¬ 
ing  all  distributing  channels  wide  open. 
On  Thursday  the  market  regained  the 
lost  ground  bringing  creamery  extras 
to  I8V2C  and  the  market  was  showing 
increasing  firmness.  Back  of  this  was 
the  more  active  chain  store  buying. 
Friday’s  market  held  well  supported 
but  the  outlook  was  uncertain.  Many 
were  wondering  what  was  going  to 
happen  when  the  chains  stopped  buy¬ 
ing,  after  their  week-end  needs  were 
well  supplied.  This  easy  tone  material¬ 
ized  on  Saturday  when  a  quarter  cent 
change  appeared  in  the  price  columns. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  the  into- 
storage  movement  in  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  reports  exceeded  that  of 
a  year  ago.  From  May  10  to  May  20, 
holdings  in  the  ten  cities  increased  2. 
314,000  pounds.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  holdings  increased  2,138,06)0 
pounds.  On  May  20  the  ten  cities  re¬ 
ported  holdings  totaling  7,616.000 


pounds.  On  the  same  week  day  last 
year  they  reported  11,954,000  pounds. 


Held  Cheese  Higher 

STATE  FLATS  »  May  21,  May  14,  May  23, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy _ ll%-23  1 1  %  - 1 3  12-14 

Fresh  Average  _____  10%  -10% 

Held  Fancy _  I7%-I9%  21-22% 

Held  Average  _  18  -20 

Held  cheese  stepped  up  another  peg 
during  the  third  week  in  May.  Holdings 
of  well  cured  State  flats  are  in  few 
hands  and  high  prices  are  being  asked 
in  relation  to  other  descriptions  of 
cheese.  Enough  business  has  been  done 
at  20c  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
that  figure  as  an  official  quotation. 

On  May  20  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  market  reports  had  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  9,003,000  pounds  of  cheese.  On  the 
same  week  day  last  year  they  reported 
10,000,000  pounds.  From  May  13  to  May 
20  storage  stocks  in  the  ten  cities  were 
reduced  72,000  pounds.  During  the  same 
period  last  year  they  were  reduced 
207,000  pounds. 

Not  a  great  deal  of  activity  has  been 
reported  in  fresh  cheese,  and  fortunate¬ 
ly,  not  a  great  deal  of  State  fresh 
cheese  has  been  coming  in. 


Nearby  Eggs  Hold  Steady 


NEARBY  WHITES 
Best  open  market 

offerings  46  lb . 

Standards,  45  lb . 

Mediums  . 

Lightweights  and 

Undergrades  _ 

Pullets  . . 

Ppwppc 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . 

Standards  _ 


May  21, 
1932 

1 7% -1 9% 
1 6  %  - 1 7 
1 4  %  - 1 6 

1 4  %  —  1 5  % 


1 7  % —2 1 
16  -17 


May  14 
1932 

1 7% -1 9% 
1 6  %  - 1 7 
1 4  %  - 1 5 

1 4  %  - 1 5 


1 7% -2 1 
16  -17 


May  23, 
1931 
22  -24 
21  -21% 
1 9% -20 

-19 


23  -25 
1 8% -22% 


Nearby  eggs  are  holding  fairly 
steady  and  meeting  a  reasonably  good 
demand  at  present  price  levels,  which 
are  considerably  below  Pacific  Coasts. 

In  the  egg  market  as  a  whole  the 
situation  has  been  somewhat  irregular. 
Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  principal 
markets  continue  to  decline,  although 
the  drop  is  far  less  acute  than  last  year. 
The  weekly  charts  show  that  although 
the  flush  was  reached  a  week  earlier 
this  year  than  last  year,  nevertheless 
production  has  not  fallen  off  as  abrupt¬ 
ly.  This  substantiates  the  early  con¬ 
victions  of  many  in  the  trade  that  pro¬ 
duction,  although  it  might  be  lower, 
would  hold  more  uniform.  Since  April 
30  chart  curves  show  that  the  receipts 
of  eggs  at  the  four  principal  cities  have 
declined  at  the  same  rate  as  the  five 
year  average,  with  the  difference,  of. 
course,  that  this  year’s  receipts  are 
about  90,000  cases  under  the  five  year 
average.  Receipts  are  not  showing  the 
rapid  seasonal  decline  that  they  showed 
last  year.  This  is  keeping  the  specula¬ 
tive  element  up  in  the  air,  so  to  speak. 
Speculators,  as  a  whole,  do  not  put 
much  weight  in  the  shortage  in  re¬ 
serves  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  as 
a  factor  in  securing  higher  prices  for 
storage  eggs  next  fall. 

On  May  20  storage  stocks  in  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  market  reports 
totaled  2,150,000  cases.  On  the  same 
week  day  last  year  they  reported  3,886,- 
000  cases.  From  May  13  to  20  storage 
stocks  in  the  ten  cities  increased  296,- 
000  cases.  During  the  same  period  last 
year  storage  stocks  increased  335,000 


cases. 

Live  Poultry 


May  21-  May  14,  May  23. 


FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored 

* 

16-17 

16-18 

23 

Leghorn  .  _ 

BROILERS 

14 

14-16 

21 

Rocks  . 

_ _ ...... 

16-27 

_  15-27 

20-37 

Reds  . 

17-21 

15-21 

20-31 

Leghorn  _ 

18-21 

15-20 

18-28 

Old  Roosters  . 

10 

10 

1 1 

Capons  . 

.   

28 

28 

T  urkeys  . . 

16-25 

16-25 

15-30 

Ducks.  Nearby  _ 

. .  . 

12-15 

13-15 

15-24 

Geese  . 

12 

12 

12 

The  live  poultry  market  during  the 
third  week  in  May  closed  in  pretty 
good  shape.  On  Monday,  May  16, 
slaughter  houses  were  in  a  fair  way 
but  the  weather  was  warm,  poultry 
was  plentiful,  so  the  market  was  left 
open.  On  May  17,  the  weather  turned 
noticeably  warmer,  in  fact,  heat  records 
were  established  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.  This  resulted  in  slow  demand 
at  the  terminal  and  a  drop  in  the  price. 
A  sudden  swing  in  the  weather  to  cool  - 
er  temperatures  caused  buying  to  re¬ 
spond  and  the  cent  loss  on  fowls  on 
Tuesday  was  regained  on  Wednesday. 

Hay  Barely  Steady 

Although  fresh  arrivals  of  hay  have 


been  light  in  all  New  York  terminals 
the  tone  of  the  market  has  been  barely 
steady  due  to  slow  sales  of  practically 
all  lines  except  strictly  No.  1  timothy 
which  is  noticeably  scarce.  No.  3  tim¬ 
othy,  in  small  bales,  is  quoted  at  slight¬ 
ly  lower  levels,  generally  from  $12  to 
$14,  with  No.  2  at  $17  and  No.  1  at  $17 
to  $18,  the  inside  figure  usually  being 
for  a  small  bale.  Clover  mixtures  gen¬ 
erally  range  from  $11  to  $16  while 
grass  mixtures  range  from  $10  to  $15. 
Second  cutting  alfalfa  is  dull  at  $16  to 
$18  for  No.  1.  The  straw  market  shows 
increasing  strength,  rye  holding  at  $19 
to  $21,  oat  straw  at  $11. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  21. 

May  14 

May  23, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat.  (May) _ 

.58% 

.53% 

.86  Vi 

Corn,  (May) _ _ 

.31 

.29% 

.55 

Oats.  (May) . . 

.22% 

.22% 

.V 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2,  Red _ 

.72% 

.68% 

.93% 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel _ _ 

.46% 

.45% 

■  655s 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.34% 

.34% 

.40 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . . 

17.00 

22.50 

Spring  Bran  . .  _ 

12.50 

17.00 

Hard  Bran  . .  . 

15.00 

18.50 

Standard  Mids  ...  .  _ 

12.50 

16.50 

Soft  W.  Mid* 

16.00 

21.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

15.00 

19.00 

Red  Dog  . 

18.00 

21.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . . . . 

15.50 

22.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

• 

23.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

15.50 

24.50 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

16.30 

26.75 

Gluten  Meal  .  _ 

23.00 

29.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

18.00 

28.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

19.00 

30.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

20.00 

31.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal._ 

30.00 

30.00 

Beet  Pulp  . . 

The  above  Quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  As r.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


Electricity — A  Good  Hired 
Man 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
gallons  were  heated  at  a  monthly  cost 
of  $8.25. 

On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  the  refrigerator  was  surprisingly 
small.  Who  wants  to  bother  with  put¬ 
ting  up  ice  when  an  electric  machine 
can  be  operated  for  $1.00  a  month? 

An  average  of  two  washings  and 
ironings  was  done  each  week.  Current 
to  operate  washer  and  ironer  cost  $.24  a 
month.  The  radio  was  used  655  hours 
during  the  year  and  current  to  operate 
it  cost  15  cents  a  month.  Of  course  if 
you  are  one  of  those  who  leave  it  on 
eighteen  hours  a  day  whether  anyone 
is  listening  or  not,  it  would  cost  you 
more. 

Running  water  is  one  convenience 
that  saves  time  as  well  as  adding  to 
comfort.  During  the  year  it  is  estimat¬ 
ed  that  330,500  gallons  of  water  were 
used  on  the  farm.  Who  would  like  the 
job  of  pumping  that  amount  by  hand? 
That  is  918  gallons  a  day  or  over  300 
pails.  An  electric  motor  did  the  job  on 
the  Ham  farm  for  1.7c.  a  day. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how 
much  the  current  cost  per  K.  w.  h.  so 
you  can  estimate  what  your  costs  are 
likely  to  be  for  similar  equipment.  Each 
month  Mr.  Ham  pays  a  facilities  charge 
of  $1.55  which  goes  toward  paying  for 
the  cost  of  reading  the  meter,  rendering 
the  bill,  and  providing  the  wires  and 
transformer  necessary  to  serve  him. 
Then  the  first  250  K.  w.  h.  a  month 
costs  3  V2  cents  per  K.  w.  h.  and  all  over 
that  2c  per  K.  w.  h.  The  K.  w.  h.  cost 
for  the  large  portable  motor  is  higher. 
Because  of  its  heavy  demand  on  the 
electric  company’s  lines  a  minimum  bill 
of  $1.00  per  horsepower  per  month  is 
charged.  Since  it  is  not  used  enough  in 
most  months  to  use  up  this  minimum 
the  rate  per  K.  w.  h.  is  higher  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  However,  for  the 
entire  year  the  cost  for  all  the  current 
used  on  the  farm  was  3c  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

You  may  be  interested  too,  to  know 
Mr.  Ham’s  reaction  to  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  his  farm.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  one  or  two  uses  that  seem 
a  bit  expensive,  Mr.  Ham  is  enthusias¬ 
tic.  One  of  the  big  benefits  is  the  time 
saved  on  many  operations.  It  wouldn  1 
take  long  for  a  hired  man’s  wages  to 
mount  up  on  many  of  the  jobs  done  by 
electricity,  in  fact  I  doubt  if  the  work 
on  the  farm  could  be  done  with  the 
present  force  without  “hired  man  elec-  ■ 
tricity”  on  the  job. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  28.  1932 

New  York  Farm  News 

Cortland  County  Organizes  New  Farm  Bureau 

RGANIZATION  of  the  new  farm  hope  of  fully  exterminating  the  beetles 
(J  an(j  home  bureau  association  was  but  proper  chemical  sprays  will  pro- 


completed  at  a  membership  meeting  at 
the  court  house,  Monday  night,  May  16, 
when  the  new  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  approved.  L.  E.  Harvey  of  Texas 
Valley  was  elected  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  succeeding  Bert  E.  Conrad  of 
Marathon,  who  has  served  the  past  two 
years.  Seven  directors  were  elected'  by 
each  of  the  three  branches  of  extension 
work,  and  each  board  effected  its  or¬ 
ganization  by  electing  officers. 

Mr.  Harvey,  the  president  of  the  new 
association,  is  president  of  the  Mara¬ 
thon  central  school  board  of  education. 
Formerly  he  was  instructor  of  the  ag¬ 
riculture  department  in  the  Marathon 
high  school,  and  has  promoted  club 
work  among  the  boys  of  his  section. 

The  new  constitution  and  by-laws 
does  not  change  the  name  of  the  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  Association,  but  it 
consolidates  the  two  bureaus  and  junior 
extension  department  in  one  organiza¬ 
tion.  L.  D.  Kelsey  of  Cornell  University, 
assistant  state  leader  of  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents,  explained  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  set-up  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Seven  Farm  Bureau  directors  are: 
Forrest  Mather  of  Cortlandville,  Archie 
Cook  of  Cincinnatus,  and  Glenn  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Cortlandville,  one  year;  John 
Bloomfield  of  Truxton  and  A.  J.  Sears 
of  Cortlandville,  two  years ;  Fred  Salts- 
man  of  Virgil  and  R.  Tyler  Space  of 
Homer,  three  years. 

The  Home  Bureau  members  in  a 
separate  session  elected:  Mrs.  Thomas 
Jones  of  Willet,  Mrs.  Clark  Muckey  of 
Lapeer,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Potter  of  Trux¬ 
ton,  one  year;  Mrs.  Elton  Ely  of  Lapeer 
and  Mrs.  Lisle  Cottrell  of  Scott,  two 
years;  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wavle  of  Cort¬ 
landville  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bickford  of 
Solon,  three  years. 

The  4-H  board  consists  of:  Claude 
D.  Carter  of  Cortland,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Parker  of  Blodgett  Mills,  and  Mrs.  R. 
Tyler  Space  of  Homer,  one  year;  F. 
Ray  Saltsman  of  Virgil  and  Mrs.  John 
Jones  of  Scott,  two  years;  and  Frank 
Wavle  of  Cortlandville  and  Dr.  J.  L. 
McAuliff  of  Cortland,  three  years.  Mr. 
Carter  is  the  representative  of  the  rural 
school  superintendents. 

Supervisor  Leslie  Potter  of  Taylor 
was  elected  as  the  representative  of 
the  board  of  supervisors.  The  21  execu¬ 
tive  committee  members  with  the  pres¬ 
ident,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Supervisor  Pot¬ 
ter  will  serve  as  the  governing  body  in 
extension  work  generally.  Each  board 
will  direct  its  own  activities.  The  of¬ 
ficers  and  one-year  members  are  to 
serve  until  the  end  of  1933. 

The  farm  bureau  decided  not  to  con¬ 
sider  the  services  of  an  agent  to  be  as¬ 
signed  by  the  state  college  temporarily. 
Mr.  Kelsey  explained  that  the  college 
could  send  a  man  if  there  was  some 
definite  task  outlined,  but  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  assign  an  agent  with¬ 
out  headquarters  or  special  purposes  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  months. 

— The  Cortland  Democrat. 


tect  plant  life. 


N.  Y.  Fruit  Growing  Districts 
Celebrate  Blossom  Festivals 

The  fruit  business  of  New  York  had 
“its  day”  during  the  third  week  in  May 
when  three  blossom  festivals  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  west¬ 
ern  New  York  the  apple  blossom  fes¬ 
tival  at  Lockport  created  wide  interest, 
coming  to  a  close  on  May  21.  On  the 
same  day  the  cherry  blossom  festival 
at  Sodus  in  Wayne  county  held  forth, 
while  the  Hudson  Valley  fruit  growers 
centered  their  activities  in  Hudson  over 
a  three  day  period. 

The  apple  blossom  festival  at  Lock- 
port  was  the  second  annual  affair  of 
its  kind  and  included  the  counties  of 
Niagara  and  Orleans.  Miss  Eleanor 
Myers  of  Youngstown  was  crowned 
apple  blossom  queen.  During  the  cele¬ 
bration  hundreds  of  motors  visited  the 
fruit  belt  to  admire  the  blossoms, 
which  were  at  their  best. 

The  cherry  blossom  festival  at  Sodus, 
Wayne  County,  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
and  a  most  excellent  program  featured 
the  day.  The  principal  speaker  was  R. 
W.  Dunlap,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Wayne 
County  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  cherry  producing  sections  in 
the  country. 

The  Hudson  Valley  apple  blossom 
festival  was  featured  by  the  appearance 
of  Governor  “Alfalfa  Bill”  Murray  of 
Oklahoma.  Miss  Eleanor  McGinnis  of 
Poughkeepsie  was  crowned  queen  of  the 
festival. 

All  three  affairs  were  held  at  a  most 
opportune  time,  as  far  as  their  purpose 
was  concerned,  for  the  orchards  were 
at  the  height  of  their  glory.  Further¬ 
more,  the  weather  was  ideal,  permitting 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  celebration. 


Adirondacks  Report  Worst  Fire 
in  Years 

What  is  said  to  be  the  worst  forest 
fire  in  the  Adirondacks  in  several  years 
was  reported  in  the  Tahawus  country, 
during  the  third  week  in  May.  Of  late 
there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  forest 
fires  in  the  mountain  regions,  and  al¬ 
though  most  of  them  were  not  serious, 
it  indicates  clearly  that  the  northern 
fire  season  has  started.  Fires  have  been 
reported  from  Nicholsville,  Gabriels, 
Federal  Hospital,  Comstock,  Minerva, 
Colton,  Paul  Smith’s,  Altona,  Strats- 
ford,  Old  Forge,  Cranberry  Lake,  and 
Russian  Lake.  A  number  of  smaller 
fires  are  being  reported  daily  from 
other  points.  Lack  of  rain  and  clear, 
drying  weather  have  increased  the  fire 
hazards  to  the  extent  that  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  would  move  to  have  the  woods 
closed. 


gany  County.  He  addressed  a  similar 
meeting  at  Little  Valley,  Cattaraugus 
County.  He  announced  plans  for  the 
Washington  bi-centennial  picnic  to  be 
held  July  4  at  Syracuse. 


A  hatchet  carved  from  cherry  tree 
wood  by  Rev.  L.  D.  Adams  of  Eden, 
Erie  County,  will  be  carried  from  one 
grange  to  another  throughout  the 
county  in  a  series  of  visitation  nights 
in  honor  of  the  Washington  bi-centen- 
nial.  Cattaraugus  County  also  has  in¬ 
augurated  visitation  night  and  the 
movement  is  becoming  popular  in  this 
section  of  the  state. 


Grangers  of  Stafford,  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty,  After  listening  to  an  analysis  of 
County  government  by  Prof.  Paul 
Catherwood,  who  has  been  doing  re¬ 
search  work  in  Genesee,  Allegany, 
Schuyler  and  Chenango  counties  for  the 
past  year,  took  under  advisement  reso¬ 
lutions  directed  toward  reduction  of 
taxes. 

*  *  * 

A  county-wide  poultry  meeting  was 
held  May  16  at  Warren’s  Corners,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Niagara  County 
Farm  Bureau  with  Dr.  L.  C.  Norris  of 
the  poultry  department  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  as  speaker. 

*  *  * 

A  chicken  theft  ring  that  has  been 
operating  in  Niagara  county  is  broken 
up,  three  men  now  being  in  jail  and  a 
fourth  still  sought  after. 


Betty  O’Dea,  eighth  grade  pupil  in 
St.  Joseph’s  school,  Albion,  won  the 
western  New  York  championship  in  the 
National  Spelling  Bee  conducted  in  this 
section  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
She  will  go  to  Washington,  June  5,  to 
take  part  in  the  National  Spelling  Bee. 


It  is  said  that  a  unique  experiment 
will  be  tried  this  summer  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  fruit  belt.  Report  has  it  that 
George  Kricheldorf,  Manager  of  the 
South  Shore  Co-operative  Canning  Co., 
Inc.,  will  open,  in  his  own  name,  a  can¬ 
ning  factory  at  Irving  to  relieve  a  local 
depression  condition.  Whatever  advan¬ 
tages  that  may  result  from  it  will  be 
shared  by  the  members  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  grower  organizations 
that  will  be  affiliated  with  the  move- 
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ment.  Contracts  have  been  made  with 
members  of  the  Brant,  Erie  County, 
Fruit  Growers  Association  to  supply 
big  acreages  of  berries.  The  tomato 
acreages  will  be  furnished  by  members 
of  the  South  Shore  Association. 

Mr.  Kricheldorf  said  the  reason  he 
elected  to  conduct  this  factory  in  his 
own  name,  is  because  he  does  not  favor 
growers’  co-operatives  entering  the 
canning  field  in  competition  with  their 
customers. 


Notes  from  Central  New  York 

The  Cortland  County  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association  is  to  promote  a  sales 
campaign  of  local  cattle  as  replace¬ 
ments  in  herds  depleted  by  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  The  move  was  decided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  on  May  16, 
with  the  idea  of  doing  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  hold  the  market  for  local 
breeders.  A  committee  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Frank  P.  Wayle,  Clinton 
Dickinson  and  J.  A.  Leach.  Cortland 
County  will  send  a  herd  to  compete  at 
the  State  Fair,  to  be  selected  at  the 
time  of  the  County  Fair.  The  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  of  this  consisted  of  Ralph 
Jones  of  Scott,  A.  H.  Stewart  of  Har¬ 
ford  and  Lawrence  Lonergan  of  Little 
York. 

*  *  * 

The  Finger  Lakes  Association  held 
its  spring  meeting  at  Skaneateles  on 
May  17  to  consider  plans  for  the  tourist 
trade  this  summer.  Delegates  from 
other  communities  were  present  at  the 
conference,  including  representatives  of 
the  Cherry  Valley  association. 


Northern  New  York  Notes 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  will  be  the 
main  speaker  at  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  during  the  commencement  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  State  School  at  Camden, 
on  June  10-11.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  is  a 
close  friend  and  associate  of  the  late 
Dean  Herbert  E.  Cook,  to  whom  the 
main  building  will  be  dedicated.  Read¬ 
ers  of  American  Agriculturist  will  re¬ 
call  Dean  Cook’s  universally  read 
“Plow  Handle  Talks.” 


At  a  meeting  of  the  town  board  of 
Louisville  it  was  decided  to  suspend's 
road  work  during  July  to  give  those 
employed  in  their  construction  a  chance 
at  haying. 


Japanese  Beetle  Spreading 
Through  New  York 

The  Japanese  beetle  is  slowly  but 
surely  extending  its  destructive  work 
over  New  York  State.  In  spite  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  control  it  for  the  past  few 
years  it  has  steadily  advanced  and  the 
infestation  now  includes  most  of  the 
counties  of  eastern  New  York.  The 
State  and  Federal  governments  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  efforts  to  hold  it  back 
from  central  and  western  New  York. 
Late  last  year  beetles  were  found  in  an 
Albany  railroad  yard  and  also  in  one 
of  the  public  parks.  Later,  infestation 
was  revealed  at  Fort  Edward  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County.  The  quarantined  area 
was  immediately  extended  and  is  now 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Washington, 
Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Albany,  Ulster, 
Greene,  Sullivan,  Chemung,  Tioga  and 
Broome  Counties.  According  to  P.  M. 
Eastman,  assistant  director  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
Japanese  beetle  is  believed  to  have 
come  into  this  country  from  one  of  the 
eastern  ports.  To  date,  it  has  spread 
through  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  half 
°f  Pennsylvania  and  part  of  New  York. 
^j\  Eastman  states  that  there  is  little 


Weather  Hits  “Record  High” 

All  of  American  Agriculturist  terri¬ 
tory  suffered  under  abnormally  high 
temperatures  on  May  16  and  17,  when 
temperatures  reached  new  high  levels 
and  broke  all  existing  records.  Boston 
reported  93  degrees  and  the  90  degree 
mark  or  better  was  reached  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Records  were 
broken  in  New  York  and  many  prostra¬ 
tions  were  reported  from  various  cities 
throughout  the  territory. 

The  extreme  variations  of  tempera¬ 
tures  were  reported  on  the  same  day. 
From  northern  Minnesota  reports  came 
of  light  snowfalls  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  40  hours  after  most  of  the 
state  had  suffered  temperatures  rang¬ 
ing  from  85  to  90  degrees.  Up  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  a  cold  north  wind  put  a  virtual 
stop  to  loading  grain  boats.  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Port  William  citizens  put  on 
winter  overcoats  to  protect  themselves 
from  an  out-of-season  snow  storm. 

Two  days  after  the  record  heat, 
many  local  points  reported  close  to 
freezing  weather. 
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Western  New  York  Notes 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  Master  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  addressed  the 
conference  of  Grange  Masters  and 
Lecturers  recently  in  Belmont,  Alle- 
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Heart  of  the  North  —  By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Batcer,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  ivith  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry.  Alan  returns  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  a  patrol  to  head  off 
the  bandits.  Haskell  is  secretly  afraid  be¬ 
cause  Alan  failed  while  following  his  di¬ 
rections  and  realizes  that  he  will  be  in  a 
bad  position  if  the  facts  become  known, 
so  he  decides  to  deny  issuing  the  orders 
to  split  the  patrol.  Alan  has  no  proof  and 
Haskell  reduces  his  rank  to  ordinary 
constable. 

Alan  begins  to  consider  a  desperate 
plan  to  clear  himself  and  Joyce’s  father. 
His  first  step  is  to  buy  himself  out  of  the 
Mounted  Police. 

*  *  * 

The  impulse  which  had  come  to  him 
on  that  other  dawn  up  the  Alooska, 
swept  over  him  now;  he  wanted 
to  take  her  into  his  arms  and  kiss 
her  and  make  her  feel  that  his 
strength  was  hers  too  in  the  battle 
to  save  her  dad.  But  he  remembered 
the  expression  of  her  eyes  that  had 
checked  him  then;  remembered  the 
steady  questioning  gaze  which  said  to 
him  that  a  kiss  would  be  a  sacred 
thing  to  her  now  and  must  be  signifi¬ 
cant — or  must  not  be  at  all.  And  that 
memory  stopped  him. 

With  a  handclasp,  a  final  word  of 
cheer  about  her  father,  he  stepped  into 
the  motor-canoe,  started  the  engine, 
headed  the  boat  out  from  the  shore. 
Looking  back,  he  watched  Joyce’s 
slender  figure  grow  more  and  more 
wraith-like  in  the  mist  until  his  eyes 
no  longer  could  see  her. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  XI:  THE  DARK  HOUR 

At  the  MacMillan  Trading  Post  Joyce 
was  awaiting  a  visit  from  Bill  Hard- 
sock.  A  young  Loucheux,  John  Taban- 
ask,  had  brought  a  note  from  Bill,  say¬ 
ing  he  intended  to  cut  aside  from  a 
routine  patrol  down  the  Mackenzie, 
and  would  be  along  sometime  late  this 
evening. 

Free  for  a  little  while,  Joyce  had 
slipped  away  from  the  post,  down  to 
the  Alooska,  down  its  bank  a  rifle-shot 
to  a  brook  mouth,  where  a  large  shelf 
of  rock  jutted  into  the  river.  The  spot 
had  always  been  her  favorite  swimming 
place,  with  a  thirty-foot  depth  of  still 
water  to  dive  into  and  the  moss-padded 
rock  to  lie  on  and  hask  in  the  mellow, 
life-giving  sun.  Too  tired  to  go  swim¬ 
ming  today,  she  had  gone  down  there 
to  meet  Bill,  for  she  wished  to  talk  to 
him  alone. 

The  heavy  rains  had  ceased  for  a  few 
hours.  With  the  long  northern  twilight 
gradually  deepening,  the  evening  was 
brooding  and  melancholy.  In  the  woods 
behind  her  the  white-crowns  were  sing¬ 


ing  their  wistful  evening  songs.  Great 
owls  on  eerie  wings  were  drifting  back 
and  forth  across  the  stream,  hooting 
their  weird  eight-noted  calls.  From 
some  piney  knoll  faraway  north  came 
the  wail  of  that  she-wolf  whose  mate 
Joyce  had  shot.  Night  after  night, 
Joyce  had  listened  to  the  primitive 
mourn  of  that  mateless  animal. 

This  last  wreek  had  been  a  feverishly 
busy  one  for  her.  In  spite  of  heavy  in¬ 
cessant  rains  the  Dogrib  bands  had 
come  in,  and  “lone-fire”  Indians  and 
’breeds  were  always  about  the  place. 
Out  of  the  nowhere  of  the  wilderness 
they  came,  from  single  families  to 
bands  of  thirty  and  forty,  with  dogs 
and  skin  tents  and  all  their  earthly 
possessions;  and  after  trading  for  traps, 
ammunition,  tobacco,  sugar  and  flour, 
a  bit  of  calico  for  the  women,  a  trinket 
for  the  children,  they  left  on  some 
canoe  highway,  vanishing  for  another 
year  into  the  nowhere  they  had  come 
from. 

With  no  hesitation  Joyce  was  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  entire  trading  stock.  Word 
of  her  good  bargains  had  gone  out  by 
moccasin  telegraph,  and  the  peltry  was 
rolling  in  beyond  all  her  expectations. 
Her  days  were  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  hours  long.  Hasty  meals  for  her¬ 
self  and  old  Dad  Pence.  Sleep  in  broken 
bits  when  she  could  snatch  an  hour. 
Sorting  and  grading  furs  as  expertly'' 
as  any  man.  Haggling  over  prices  when 
some  dusky  customer  thought  he  could 
cheat  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl.  Answering 
the  endless  question,  “How  much  for 
this  fox-fulluh,  otter-felluh,  mink-felluh, 
marten-felluh — huh?”  At  times  feeling 
the  hungry  eyes  of  some  insolent  sub- 
chief  or  lusty  young  ’breed  following 
her.  Asserting  over  and  over,  “I  can’t 
give  you  any  fight- water;  there  isn’t  a 
drop  in  the  house.”  Passing  out  pain¬ 
killer  free,  and  prescribing  kerosene 
for  itchy  little  heads.  ...  It  was  work 
for  any  two  men,  and  she  was  doing 
it  lone-handed,  earning  the  fur-dollars 
to  fight  her  dad’s  battle. 

The  week  past  had  taken  a  heavy 
toll  of  her  strength.  She  was  nearer  ex¬ 
haustion  than  she  knew — so  tired  that 
objects  danced  before  her  eyes  and  her 
whole  body  ached  dully.  But  worse 
than  this  physical  strain  was  the 
brooding  despair  that  haunted  the  back¬ 
ground  of  her  thoughts — a  despair  that 
gradually  had  tightened  upon  her  since 
Alan  Baker  had  bought  out  of  ser¬ 
vice.  .  .  . 

Faithfully  carrying  out  Alan’s  in¬ 
structions,  she  had  learned  where  old 
Mugwa-Etthen’s  band  camped,  and  had 
done  a  bit  of  detective  work  on  her 
own  account.  Some  of  the  men  who 
came  in  to  trade,  wilderness  bush- 
lopers  of  no  fixed  home  or  band,  had 
roamed  from  Hershell  to  Chipewyan, 
from  the  Liard  to  the  Coppermine,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fall  and  winter.  Question¬ 
ing  them  carefully,  she  tried  to  find 


someone  who  had  seen  or  heard  of 
those  six  bandit  strangers.  But  she 
failed  to  gleam  the  slightest  hint  of  in¬ 
formation.  No  one  in  this  country  had 
glimpsed  them. 

The  mystery  of  their  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  engrossed  her,  as  it  had  Alan; 
and  with  good  reason  it  made  her  keen¬ 
ly  uneasy.  Those  men  were  hiding  in 
the  Thal-Azzah,  not  many  hours  dis¬ 
tant.  They  were  an  unknown  danger. 
Bold  in  their  first  crime,  they  must 
feel  doubly  confident  now,  after  the 
patrol  had  failed.  The  one  man  in  the 
country  who  could  outwit  and  out-fight 
them  was  hundreds  of  miles  away,  fol¬ 
lowing  some  strange  and  puzzling  ad¬ 
venture  of  his  own.  Knowing  in  her 
heart  that  her  father  was  innocent,  she 
believed  that  those  men  had  put  that 
fateful  pack  of  furs  in  the  shed  be¬ 
cause  of  some  animus  against  him. 
Their  hostility  might  extend  to  her,  his 
daughter;  and  they  might  make  some 
attempt  against  her. 

Two  days  ago,  a  party  of  Yellow¬ 
knife  men  had  come  down  the  Alooska, 
bringing  a  pack  of  stolen  furs,  and 
bearing  a  ghastly  burden  in  their  can¬ 
oes — two  murdered  Loucheux,  young 
men  whom  Joyce  had  known  and  liked. 
The  Yellowknives  had  found  the  bodies 
on  a  riffle  between  two  islands  and 
found  the  pack  caught  in  an  overhang¬ 
ing  willow.  Joyce  listened  to  their  ac¬ 
count  and  looked  at  the  bodies,  and 
pieced  together  the  story  of  how  those 
bandits  had  traveled  faster  than  Alan 
had  calculated  during  that  morning  of 
hot  chase.  To  lighten  the  canoes  they 
had  tossed  out  several  of  the  heaviest, 
cheapest  bales.  Meeting  the  two  young 
Loucheux,  they  had  forced  the  Indians 
into  their  boats,  forced  them  to  help 
paddle;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  that 
frantic  dash,  had  blown  their  brains 
out  and  flung  their  bodies  overboard. 

The  story  of  that  bestial  cruelty  had 
nearly  overwhelmed  Joyce.  It  struck  a 
secret  terror  into  her,  and  she  was  des¬ 
perately  glad  that  ’breeds  and  Indians 
were  around  the  post  constantly.  There 
were  times,  when  she  thought  of  those 
vicious  brutal  criminals  so  near  her, 
that  she  wanted  to  flee  back  to  the 
safety  of  the  post  and  the  mothering 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Drummond. 

What  was  Alan  Baker  doing?  He 
was  off  on  some  mission  by  which  he 
hoped  to  catch  those  bandits.  From  an 
unguarded  slip  Bill  made,  Joyce  knew 
he  had  gone  entirely  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Beyond  that,  she  could  only  make 
vague  guesses.  She  had  thought  he 
would  recruit  several  trustworthy 
’breeds  and  lead  his  own  party  to  the 
Inconnu,  but  he  had  not  done  that  at 
all.  She  could  not  imagine  how  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  those  criminals,  or  where 
he  was,  or  what  he  was  doing. 

Before  she  left  Endurance,  Bill  had 
told  her  that  Alan  had  bought  out  and 
had  severed  relations  with  the  Force 


for  good  and  all.  That  was  the  news 
which  Joyce  all  week  had  been  brood¬ 
ing  about.  That  ominous  revelation  had 
been  a  greater  drain  on  her  strength 
and  courage  than  all  the  trading  work 
and  dread  of  those  murderers.  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  wanted  him  to  get  out  of  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  out  now.  Elizabeth  had 
wanted  him  to  take  that  Victoria  job. 
He  probably  would  take  it  now.  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  had  her  way  with  him.  The 
thing  which  had  held  her  and  Alan 
apart  no  longer  existed.  Joyce  felt  that 
the  two  of  them  had  surely  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  understanding  before  he  went 
away.  In  her  heart  a  question  loomed 
up  fearfully.  All  the  past  week,  while 
she  was  working,  trading,  housekeep¬ 
ing,  that  question  had  danced  before 
her  like  a  specter :  Was  Elizabeth  wait¬ 
ing  there  at  Endurance  for  Alan  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  or  send  for  her?  It  was 
either  that,  or  they  definitely  had  end¬ 
ed  their  engagement.  There  could  be  no 
middle  ground  now. 

At  Fort  Endurance,  Elizabeth  had 
made  a  remark  to  her,  the  morning  she 
left,  about  meeting  her  possibly  in  Ed¬ 
monton.  It  was  a  covert  and  heartless 
allusion  to  her  father’s  trial;  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  said  “we”  in  a  manner  to 
leave  no  doubt  she  meant  Alan  and 
herself.  Had  Elizabeth  lied? 

For  more  than  a  year  Joyce  had  seen 
Alan  Baker  slipping  away  from  her, 
little  by  little.  She  had  fought  for  her 
secret  hopes  as  one  will  fight  in  the 
face  of  death.  She  wanted  Alan;  her 
days  were  like  a  passionate  cry  for 
him.  He  was  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  life  to  her,  and  she  could  no  longer 
bear  up  under  her  racking  doubt.  She 
too  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  must  take  some  irrevocable 
step. 

In  the  twilight  she  heard  the  drone 
of  Bill’s  motor-canoe  down  the  Alooska. 
When  the  craft  swung  around  a  bend, 
she  stood  up  and  waved.  Catching  sight 
of  her  on  the  jutting  rock,  Bill  glided 
in  alongside,  stepped  out,  and  laid  a 
heavy  stone  on  the  painter  rope. 

He  looked  hungry  and  tired  to  Joyce 
as  she  greeted  him.  She  knew  he  had 
made  his  long  patrol  at  a  fast  clip,  sac¬ 
rificing  sleep  and  meals,  in  order  to 
slip  in  this  visit  to  her.  A  dozen  times 
last  winter  he  had  done  that,  when  it 
meant  a  long  hard  grind  on  snow- 
shoes. 

Bill  held  a  warm  place  in  her  heart. 
He  had  a  man’s  stubborn  will-power, 
he  was  honest  and  open  as  day-light, 
he  was  loyal  clean  through.  Joyce  knew 
that  Bill  loved  her,  in  a  dogged  hope¬ 
less  way,  asking  nothing  more  than  to 
do  favors  for  her  and  be  always  de¬ 
pendable  when  she  needed  someone. 
She  was  sorry  for  him,  terribly  sorry 
he  loved  her.  For  his  sake  she  had  sev¬ 
eral  times  rebuffed  him;  but  it  hurt 
Bill  so  visibly  that  she  had  stopped. 

(  To  be  continued  next  week ) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 


rOH  YES,  THAT  ROLLEf 
I  FIXED  IT  AN’  SENT  IT 
BACK.  TO  SAM  GIMMV 

this  morning. he  ought 

T’HAD  IT  LONG  BEFORE 
NOW- 


|f  HER  HEK-N’  know 

^  that  roller  came 
'  BACK  JUST  AFTER.VE 
LEFT  .  SO  I  SENT  IT 
RIGHT  BACK  T’JOE 
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IT  FROM  H  IM  j—zrr 


'  ITS  2  MILES- 
0OT  IF  I  DONT 
RUN  HE  MIGHT 
LOAN  IT  T’SOME 
BODV  OVER  IN 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Blue  Seal  Officials 

IN  the  issue  of  April  2,  under  the 
heading  “The  First  Skirmish  Is  Won” 
we  told  how  one  subscriber  who  had  re¬ 
sisted  payment  of  an  alleged  claim  of 
the  Blue  Seal  Chemical  &  Color  Corp., 
had  won  the  first  court  battle.  It  ap¬ 
peared  from  letters  received  from  sev¬ 
eral  subscribers  that  agents  of  this  con¬ 
cern  had  secured  small  orders  for  paint, 
had  then  shipped  several  times  the 
amount  of  the  order  and  then  tried  to 
force  collection,  on  the  claim  that  sub¬ 
scribers  had  signed  orders  for  that 
amount. 

Readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Albert  A.  Nudelman,  treasurer  of 
the  Blue  Seal  Chemical  &  Color  Corp., 
and  Harry  E.  Fleisher,  president  and 
secretary,  were  recently  sentenced  to 
the  federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta  by 
Judge  Grover  A.  Moskowitz  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Nudelman 
to  serve  three  years  and  Mr.  Fleisher  a 
year  and  a  day. 


More  About  Specialty  Syndicate 

Last  week  we  told  of  the  subscriber 
who  refused  to  trade  some  good  secur- 
ties  whose  present  market  price  was 
low  for  some  oil  royalties  offered  by  an 
agent  of  the  Specialty  Syndicate  of  550 
Prospect  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Since 
that  time  we  have  learned  that  the 
Specialty  Syndicate  is  operated  by  the 
same  individuals  who  formerly  operated 
the  Fiscal  Agents  Syndicate  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  These  men  are,  so  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  Carl  H.  Phillips  and  Henry 
Launt.  Common  sense  would  advise 
against  trading  good  securities  for 
those  of  uncertain  value,  and  additional 
information  secured  merely  increases 


Get  Jail  Sentences  , 

V 

our  feeling  that  our  subscribers  exer¬ 
cised  good  judgment  in  having  nothing 
to  do  with  them. 


Canning  Company  Has  Financial 
Troubles 

“Can  you  help  us  get  money  for  vege¬ 
tables  sold  to  the  Pennington  Canning 
Company?”  (Signed  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
scriber). 

We  have  learned  that  the  Pennington 
Canning  Co.,  was  bonded  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
insure  payment  for  farm  produce  pur¬ 
chased  from  New  Jersey  subscribers. 
However,  this  does  not  protect  those 
from  other  states  who  may  have  sold 
produce  to  this  company.  It  is  our  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  New  Jeresy  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  a  list  of 
farmer  creditors  of  this  company  and 
those  living  in  New  Jersey  will  be  re¬ 
imbursed  to  the  extent  of  the  bond. 


Gugliucci  in  Federal  Penitentiary 

Last  fall  we  published  two  items 
about  John  W.  Gugliucci’s  operations 
in  the  real  estate  field  and  warned  sub¬ 
scribers  against  having  any  dealings 
with  him. 

We  have  just  learned  that  Federal 
Judge  Coxe  on  April  11,  sentenced 
Gugliucci  to  a  five  year  term  in  the 
federal  penitentiary  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
It  was  charged  that  Gugliucci  clipped 
real  estate  ads  from  papers  published 
in  several  cities  and  solicited  from  the 
advertisers  remittances  ranging  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  for  advertising  prop¬ 
erties  in  various  Italian  papers  which 
he  claimed  to  own. 


Indemnities  Paid  During  March  to  American  Agriculturist  Sub¬ 
scribers  Who  Had  Insurance  Service  Offered  Through 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 


Paid  Subscribers  to  April  1,  1932 .  $278,432.33 

Paid  Subscribers  during  April .  5,157.10 

$283,589.43 


Jed  Lyons.  Colebrook,  N.  H . $  50.00 

Thrown  from  wa  gon— fractured  hand 

Mrs.  Irwin  Ouden,  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y .  90.00 

Auto  skidded — sprained  wrist, 

M!*s  Vivienne  Vanouse,  Loma  Linda,  Cal .  55.71 

Auto  accident — hand  and  face  injured 

Edna  Whittier,  Waterport,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  accident — strained  shoulder,  bruises 

Richard  Graves,  Fulton,  N.  Y._ .  130.00 

Thrown  from  auto — fractured  leg, 
wrenched  ankle 

J ud son  Powers,  Boonville,  N.  Y .  90.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis 

Stanley  Spencer,  Queechee,  Vt . .  500.00 

Auto  accident — loss  of  eye 

Carl  Bleamaster,  Springville,  N.  Y. .  38.57 

Auto  collision — injured 

Raymond  Chant,  Beverly,  N.  J. . .  15.71 

Auto  accidents — cuts 

Theodore  Wilson,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  overturned — abrasions 

Emma  Hartman,  Corfu,  N.  Y.  .  37.14 

Auto  collision — neck,  chest  injured 

Timothy  Wall,  Cobalt,  Conn .  20.00 

Truck  accident — lacerated  leg 

J.  0.  Hyland,  Durharaville,  N.  Y . .  30.00 

Wagon  tipped  over — injuries 

George  Haskell,  Batavia,  N.  Y .  500.00 

Farm  accident — loss  of  eye 

Arthur  Cameron,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Auto  collision — injured  head,  leg 

Alex  Whitteker,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Sleigh  tipped  over — injured  thigh 

Hilbert  Ballard,  Davenport,  N.  Y. . .  20.00 

Auto  struck  tree — bruised  knee 

David  Greenfield,  Lenox,  Mass .  14.28 

Thrown  from  truck — arm  injured 

Ada  Penney,  Wallkill,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  skidded — injured  knees  and  arm 

Abraham  Chanes,  Central  Istip,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Truck  accident — sprained  arm  muscle 

Mina  Evans,  McGraw,  N.  Y- .  30.00 

Auto  skidded — cut  forehead 

Mrs.  Melvin  Lacy,  Hannacroix,  N.  Y. .  50.00 

Auto  overturned — injured  ribs,  back 

Carrie  Miller,  Otego.  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident — injured  collar  bone,  hips 

Hattie  Shene,  Johnson,  Vt..... . _ .  100.00 

Auto  overturned— injured  ribs,  arm 

Roy  Lane,  Franktinville,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Wagon  accident — injured  ribs,  leg 

Harold  Eades,  Tully,  N.  Y .  5.71 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs 

George  Truman,  Walton,  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  foot 

Oria  J.  Bays,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  5.00 

Fell  from  load  of  ice — injuries 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Lane,  Riverhead,  N.  Y .  5.71 

Auto  struck  stump — injured 

Mrs.  Mary  Skinner,  Flemington,  N.  J. .  20.00 

Auto  overturned— scalp  injured 

B.  G.  King,  R.  2,  Champlain,  N.  Y .  17.14 

Auto  collision — cut  fact,  bruises., 

John  E.  Christian,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  .  130.00 

Auto  struck  tree — jaw  and  nose  injured 

John  A.  Cooper,  Sussex,  N.  J .  195.00 

Wagon  tipped  over — injured 

Henry  Patno,  Crown  Point  Center,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  collision — head,  back  and  shoulder 
injured 

Leo  Duncan,  Ellicot  City,  Md .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — shoulder  injured 

Nelson  Carpenter.  Canterbury,  Conn .  40.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

George  Chase,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Wagon  tipped  over — shoulder  injured 

Wendell  Hewett,  Rotterdam,  N.  Y .  90.00 

Auto  skidded — fractured  leg 

Charles  Fagan,  Sherburne,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs,  lung 
punctured 

James  Tupper,  Bruston,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Thrown  from  truck — back  injured 

Marion  Pitman,  Loudon,  N.  H .  10.00 

Auto  collision — hand  braised 

Alex  Rutherford,  Owego,  N.  Y.  .  40.00 

Wagon  accident — sprained  back 
Charles  Travis,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  ....  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  ribs,  injured 
knee 

Joseph  Vicynisky,  Colchester,  Conn .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — general  bruises 

Samuel  Webster,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. .  34.28 

Wagon  accident — shoulder  injured 

Charlie  Rounds,  Oxford,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  ribs 

Mcrrille  Conley,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  auto — ribs  and  back 
injured 

Wilfred  Sousa,  Woburn,  Mass .  65.71 

Truck  struck  tree — injured 

Winn  Egnor,  Westkill,  N.  Y . .  .  10.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh— hand  injured 

Harry  Lang,  Attica,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Car  skidded  into  pole— mortuary 

Abram  Burns,  Marathon,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Track  overturned — mortuary 
Edwin  Austen,  Croton -on -Hudson,  N.  Y._„  62.86 

Auto  accident — ankle,  scalp  injured 

Mary  Portukalian,  Webster,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Auto  collision — bruises  on  head,  shoulder 

John  Thurston,  W.  Hartford,  Vt.  .  80.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — sprained  back 

David  Nelson,  Monroe,  N.  Y .  45.00 

Auto  collision — knee  injured 


To  date  33S0  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  have  received 
indemnity  from  our  insurance  service. 


CLASSIFIED  AD 

_  *  _ _ _ 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GROCERY  BUSINESS  WANTED  in  small  town;  will 
pay  cash  for  stock  and  equipment;  rent  property. 
BOX  5,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  SUPPLIES— Distributors  G.  B.  Lewis  BEE 
WARE  &  Dadant’s  pure  wax  foundations,  containers 
tools,  shipping  cases,  etc.  Large  stock.  Prompt  shipment 
Catalog.  CHARLES  M.  WILSON.  1120  College  Ave. 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  60  lbs.  Clover  4.50;  Buckwheat  3.00;  Mixed 
3.60.  F  .W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$1000  DOWN  gets  farm  230  acres,  20  cows,  horses, 
tools,  crops,  easy  terms.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


Fully  Equipt;  $500  Down— 122  Acres  $1500,  esti¬ 
mated  150,000  ft.  timber,  40  acres  productive  fields, 
fruit  &  brook;  running  water  to  6-room  cottage  &  bam: 
handy  town.  3  Reg.  cows,  calf,  poultry,  lot  implements, 
hay,  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables,  firewood  thrown 
in ;  pg  29  Free  catalog  1000  bargains.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


142  ACRE,  20  COW,  DAIRY  FARM,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York.  State  road  thru  farm.  Village  with  all 
advantages  few  minutes  drive.  55  acres  fertile,  machine 
worked  tillage,  80  acres  never  failing  creek  watered 
pasture,  7  acres  woods.  Attractive  10  room  house,  ace¬ 
tylene  gas.  Good  dairy  bam,  30  head  concrete  stable, 
storage  bam,  ell.  Buildings  in  good  condition.  Price 
$4,000.  Investigate  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 


FINE  ORCHARD  FARM— One  of  Dutchess  County’s 
best.  Improved  by  present  owner  21  years.  68  productive 
fertile  acres.  14  cow  brook  pasture,  small  woodland,  275 
apples  set  19  years,  mostly  McIntosh.  They  cleared  $1000 
two  years  ago.  Excellent  9-room  house,  bam,  wagon 
house.  2  poultry  houses.  800  ft-  elevation,  ,  beautiful 
shade,  glorious  views.  On  hard  surfaced  highway  only 
2 %  miles  to  high  school  village.  This  farm  is  in  A-l 
condition  and  repair.  Feeble  owner’s  low  price  $7100, 
half  cash.  Richard  Hillman,  STROUT  AGENCY, 
Bangall  Road,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St..  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  (4  the  profits— paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  169, 
Cleveland,  O. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BE  VET,  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents;  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention" 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73-D.  Adams  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 

6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC., 
Laceyville,  Penna. 

IMPROVED  RED  E  1,  Horse  Tractors  at  reduced 
prices.  Write  for  details.  FRANK  HAMILTON,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 

New,  re-built  Fordsons,  plows,  harrows,  mowers, 
silos,  spreaders,  and  other  machinery.  Parts,  new  and 
used.  DUBLIN  TRACTOR  CO.,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

CASE  SILOS  made  any  size.  Write  today  for  deliv¬ 
ered  price.  Time  payment  will  help.  Order  now  for 
August  delivery.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  SELECTED,  10  pounds 
70c;  100  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

COLLECT  BARKS,  ROOTS,  Herbs.  Marketing  op¬ 
portunities  explained,  (stamp)  P.  CLEMENTS,  1  Fair- 
land  Street,  Boston  19,  Mass. 

CORN,  CLOVER.  ALFALFA  need  lime.  Magnesium 
Limestone  gives  best  results.  Buy  carloads  on  time 
payments.  Lime  spreaders  $15.00.  Free  Folder.  JAMES 
CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 

MONTHLY  INCOME  for  Life  Guaranteed  by  one  of 
Strongest  Financial  Institutions  in  the  World.  Lowest 
rates.  Write  SCHNITZER.  353  West  56th  St.,  New 
York. 

TOBACCO 

SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 

SMOKING— 10  lbs.,  $1.00;  chewing,  10,  $1.28. 

UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GOLD-LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  or  smoking, 

5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postmaster. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia.  Ky. 

10  POUNDS  BURLEY.  Cigarette  Tobacco,  Box  Cigars. 
$2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FARMERS  UNION, 
368-5  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 

SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48,  Yerkes,  Penna. 

TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  CHEWING  10  lbs.  $1.00; 
Smoking  75c.  Pipe  free.  ORGANIZED  GROWERS, 
Wingo,  Ky. 

CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  Fifty 
Havanas  $2.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25, 
patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

FIVE  POUNDS  CHOICE  Select  chewing  or  smoking 
and  one  box  cigars  $1.25,  silk  socks  free.  Pay  post¬ 
master.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  S1210, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 

WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

LADIES’  FULL  FASHIONED  silk  hose.  Seconds, 
3  pairs  $1.05.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ECONOMY  HOSIERY  CO.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 
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BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyekoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.75  7.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.75  7.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  3.00  5.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  3.50  6.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield,  Pa. 


500  1000 

$28.00  $55 
28.00  — 
32.50 
32.50 
32.50 
25.00 
28.00 
Order 


55 
60 
60 
60 
50 
55 
from 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $6.00  per  100: 
$27.00  per  500,  $53.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  orders.  Order  from  this 
Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Legho 
Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghori 
Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Roc 
Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Re 
R.  C.  White  Wyandottes 

Black  Giants  Jersey . . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers... 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1,50 

(Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 
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4.50 

21.25 
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Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard^ 
Park's  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceoreven  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran-  j 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  | 

Chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


mm 


HUIi 


Best  Quality  Cliicks 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  June  Prices.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . .  ..$5.50  $25.00  $45 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns...  6.00  27.50  50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct.  Write  for  circular 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  3,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 
buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 
2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  $5-100;  $50-1000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  9,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ATT  AT  TTPV  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

IT  U  Amj  11  I  Wh.  Leghorns..  $6.00  $27.00  $50 
^  Barred  Rocks....  7.00  32.00  60 

mitntrci  S.C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed....  0.00  27.50  50 

„  .  „  ^  ^  Light  Mixed  ...  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid,  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00- 

_ 1000.  2  and  8  week  old  chicks, 

[HOLLYWOOD  strain!  $10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and  3 
-v'<  year  old  hens. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  £“5 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . 6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

f.  O.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CASH  OR 

C. 

0.  D. 

100 

500 

1000 

.  $6 

$25 

$50 

.  7 

32 

60 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $8 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7 

Heavy  Mix  $6:  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


LINCOLN  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  heavy  laying  breeders. 

Barred  Rocks  . . . .  .  $6.00  per  100  ! 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . . . . . $5.00  per  100 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  deliver}  Circular  free.  I 

Lincoln  Hatchery,  B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisierville.Pa. 


BAHY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7  32.50  60 

L.  Mix.,  $5.00-100;  H.  Mix.,  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery 
D.  A.  STIMELING.  R.D.  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

C  TY  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $7;  Leghorns 
LmLIX.3  $6;  Heavv  Mixed  $6;  Light  $6; 

Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  KNPI  L  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 

C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $7 ;  Leghorns  $6; 
til  It  A  J  Heayy  .Mixed.  $6;  Assorted  $6.  Free 


W.  A. 


range. 

LAUVER. 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

Box  a.  McAlisterville.  pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Free  catalog. 

$5.00  per  100.  $50.00  per  1,000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 

saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  ■—  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  PuHorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 


Season’s  Rock  Bottom  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and 
Prices  Leghorns  Hallcross 

Prices  through  August....  12c  13c 

Special  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks,  add 
50c.  ViC  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1000.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  New.  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


W.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes 

15c 


GUARANTEED 
LIVABILITY  > 


for  beautiful  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  showing 

V' ■" Wolf-Certified”  Baby  Chicks^ 

AAA  Quality.  Pure-bred  flocks  of  richest  blood  strains.  Lay  big  eggs  and 
lots  of  them.  Utility  and  Quality  grade  guaranteed  to  live  14  days — replace  in 
7  days  at  half  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths  regular  price.  Order  from  this  ad. 
$1.00  books  your  order  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

Wolf'*  "A”  Standard  Utility  Grade 


LOWEST  PRICES 
.  EVER 
.OFFERED 


o  p  Wh'f  I  L.  .  50  100  500  IOOO 

Buff;  Brown  Ughoms8:  Anconas  (  $3.25  $6.00  $29.75  $59.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  I 

S^C  andR  C  RedS  BlarkMinorras  3.75  7.00  34.75  69.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giants  ... 

For  less  than  50  add  lc  per  chick. 


5.50 

Wolf’s 


“AA* 

100 


$3.75 

5.00 

6.50 


Certified  Utility  Grade* 

500  IOOO 


$7.00 

9.00 

12.00 


$34.00 

44.00 

58.00 


$65.00 

85.00 

114.00 


10.00  49.75  99.00 

Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6  per  100,  assorted  light 
breeds  $5  per  100  Wolf’s  “AA”  Certified  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  16  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


QUICK  MATURING  Chicks  Deduced 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Hatched  from  disease- free  breeders  of  proved  ability.  Consistent  I 
winners  at.  chick  shows.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Official  Pedigrees  to  312  eggs;  many  | 
over  600  in  3  yrs.  All  males  have  indivi  dual  pedigrees  225  to  312  eggs. 

S.  C.  It.  I  Reds  started  from  best  Mass,  strains  (Mt.  Hope,  Leyden,  and 
Red  Bird  Farms).  Rapid  Maturing,  High  Bggabillty.  (over  200  eggs).  Barred  Rocks 
Started  from  Parks  best  bred  to  lay  matings.  Mature  rapidly  into  premium  market 
poultry  and  have  high  eggability.  (The  general  purpose  fowl.) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog  and  surprisingly  low  price  list,  with  early  discounts. 
TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  MAY  30.  JUNE  6—13—20—27  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY:  VIGOROUS. 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).... 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  . ...... 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas.  Jersey  Black  Giants  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 


for 

broilers .... 

Per  50 

100 

500 

to  7 

lbs.  each). 

...  $3.00 

$5.75 

$28 

4.00 

7.75 

37 

SHU 

P  C.O.D, 

5.00 

9.75 

47 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 


FARMS 


BOX  A 


SHERIDAN.  PA 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS 

LEADERS  SINCE  I9IO 

Big  fluffy  chicks — from  big  eggs— Healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous,  from  carefully  culled  flocks.  Blood  Tested  and 
utility.  Gash  or  C.O.D  Utility  Tancred.  Barron,  strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  7c  each;  $60  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . .  7c  each;  $60  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks  .  9c  each;  $80  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  lie;  Reds  10c  each;  Mixed 

Chicks  6c  each.  Prepaid  by  P.P.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  <t^c°h  “  pPllnt) 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . $5.50  $26.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.50  31.00  6,0.00 

Heavy  Mixed . - .  5.50  26.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  . . .  5.00  23.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D. 4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


HAINES 


BABY  CHICKS 
AND  DUCKLINGS 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D,  100  500  loor 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.00  27.50  50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  100%  live 
del  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


DADV  41/2C  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  and  Heavy  Mix .  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar.  lull  count  P.P. 
FRANK  NACE  BOX  A,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CHICKS 


All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


KU*L 

^Typfcw 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS?^  pue; 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


2.25 
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7.00 
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2.00 
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CH  l  r  K  Q  FROM  BLOOD- 

FT  1  G  IV  O  TESTED  STOCK 

White  and  Barred  Rocks . $7.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . $7.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed . $6.00 — 100 

Post  Paid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  3,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  REDUCED 

Tancred  &  Wyekoff  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn . . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Order  now  direct  from  ad.  100%  live  delivery. 

MONROE  HATCHERY  BOX  A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CH  I  /"■  If  C  From  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

I  IV.  Cash  or  c.o.D.  100  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.50  $35.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . .  7.50  35.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  paid.  Circular  free. 

H.  M.  LEISTER.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  high  producing  imported  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND.  NEW  YORK 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years'  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  l®°%  P0'-  Guar- 

J  x  J  Free  Literature. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28  00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Fa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lot*’  of  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $27  50  $50.00 

Special  Leghorn — Wyekoff .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  30.00  60  00 

Light  mixed . $5-100.  Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  Box  30.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

THICK <1  S.C.  LarSe  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00-100, 
V.niVsJVO  $27.50-500  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $7-100. 
$32.50-500,  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free.  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PHIflf  RITYFRQ  Names  wanted.  2  to  20  names. 

^  go  cents  to  $2.00  worth  chicks 

for  each  name,  as  per  our  special  offer.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Mixed.  Write  for  special  offer  today. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Box  90,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 

1000 
$55 
70 
90 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

^  Barred  Rocks .  $  6.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas .  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants .  10.00  per  100 

White  Giants  12.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice  5.50  per  100 

Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 

,  Folder  FREE.  S.  W.  KLINE, 

ft-MakerS  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Greater  Value  at 

lower 

PRICES  on 


ri[DC  OVERSIZE 

mlP3  (HICKS 

You  can't  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  vou  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They're 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER. 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only.  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year's 
Chick  Growing  Contest. 

Order  Now — Insure  Prompt  Delivery 

PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  580 

w  ’  Bf-  Br  >  $1.63  $3.00  $5.50  $26.25 
1.88  3.50  6.50  31.25 

2.13  4.00  7.50  36.25 

1.38  2.50  4.50  21.25 
Light  Assorted  -  1.13  2.00  3.50  16.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Ancs.  Hvy.  Asstd.  ) 
Bd.  W„  Bf.  Rocks  ) 
S.C.  Reds,  W.Wyd  ) 
W.  &  Bf.  Orps  ) 
W.  &  Blk.  Mins  ) 

R. C.  Reds  ) 

S. L.  Wyand.,  ) 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd. 


Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations. 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.C.  R.l.  Reds  (Owens) .  .  3.00  5  50  10  47  90 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  (Tom  Barron)..  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that,  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wvekoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  loon 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $  7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) . .  2.50  4  50  8  37  70 

S.C.  R.l.  Reds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Special  Mated.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100 

Wyekoff  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghons .  $8.00 

Bred-to-Lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . -  7.00 

Light  Assorted  $5.00:  Heavy  Assorted  $6.00.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  %c  per  chick  less  in 
500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  CaOJ 


From  selected  and  blood  tested  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3  50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  607,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  ToL  soHIP 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $6-100; 
$27.50-500:  $50-1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks 
(Per.6C32)  and  S.C.Reds  $7-100;  $32.50- 

_ _  500;  $60-1000.  Hvy.  Mix  $6-100;  $27.50- 

500;  $50-1000.  Light  Mix  $5-100:  $24-500;  $48-1000. 
Less  than  100  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  P.P.Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  On 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big,  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70.06 

Bar.  Rocks.  U.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

</  it.  will  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 

Blood -Tested  Breeders. 

^  Barred  Rocks  . . . $7.00 — 100 

White  Rocks  . . .  7.00 — 100 

CfifS/’  R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00—100 

niA  Heavy  Mixed  . . $6 — 100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  p™® 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  loon 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A . . . $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Bocks,  Grade  A  .  7.00  60.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  9.00  80.00 
Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5,00.  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  iSU 

ruirirc  Rocks  $7;  Reds  $8:  Leghorns 
and  Heavy  Mix  $6:  Mixed  $5. 
lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCH  ERY.Box  27,Millerstown,P*. 


Farm  Troubles 


in  the  Middle  West 


Visit  Shows  West  Worse  Than  East  but  Carrying  On 


I  HAVE  come  back  from  a  two-weeks’ 
trip  through  the  Middle  West  with  some 
new — and  to  me  inspiring — impressions 
of  the  character  and  qualities  of  the 
American  farmer.  I  made  the  trip  purpose¬ 
ly  to  gather  information  on  the  agricultural 

situation  as  it  affects 
parts  of  the  country 
other  than  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  heard 
everywhere  a  story  of 
bitter  times  and  of  the 
struggle  to  hold  on. 
The  record  of  hard¬ 
ships  is  depressing,  but 
the  other  face  of  it,  the 
manful  and  courageous 
way  in  which  our 
neighbors  of  the  West 
are  meeting  their  troubles,  acts  to  renew 
one’s  faith  in  the  fighting  and  pioneering 
qualities  that  causes  the  farm  people  of 
America  to  refuse  to  accept  defeat. 

The  economic  theory  that  low  prices  will 
cut  down  production  does  not  work  out  on 
the  farms — at  least  in  these  times.  Most 
farmers  can’t  just  sit  back  and  wait  for  a 
year  of  better  prices.  They  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  must  live.  If  prices  are  low  they  must 
have  a  greater  product  to  sell  to  meet  their 
needs.  Generally  the  middle  western  farm- 


By  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Publisher,  American  Agriculturist 

cheap,  but  gasoline  costs  money. 

I  was  told,  and  my  own  observation  went 


best  and  most  substantial  that  there  is  in 
farm  life. 

One  man  who  obtained  the  home  farm¬ 
stead  by  inheritance  had  taken  on  two  ad¬ 
ditional  farms  with  what  seemed  to  be 


Henry  Morgenthaa  Jr. 


a  good  way  to  confirm  this,  that  practically  very  reasonable  expectation  of  their  paying 
every  farm  in  Illinois  is  being  worked  to  its  out  with  the  equity  he  had  in  the  properties 
maximum.  In  many  cases  the  farmer’s  help  He  has  now  lost  the  two  farms  and  a  son 
consists  of  his  sons  and  daughters  and  other  js  taking  over  the  old  home  place.  The  old 
relatives  who  have  returned  jobless  from  man— a  real  country  gentleman  of  the  high- 
the  cities.  In  that  state  they  are  planting  est  type— is  now  practically  penniless  at^an 
more  oats  and  less  corn  than  in  recent  years  age  above  70.  Another  of  the  same  genera- 
because  oats  is  the  cheapest  crop  to  grow  tion  who  has  been  very  active  in  state  agri¬ 
cultural  affairs  is  struggling  in  a  last-ditch 
effort  to  save  the  farm  that  is  his  by 
inheritance. 

A  third  man  in  the  same  community  is 
the  grandson  of  a  man  who  was  a  leader 
in  the  founding  of  one  of  our  good  smaller 
that  insurance  companies  and  others  recog-  colleges  and  contributed  heavily  to  its  sup- 
nized  that  Illinois  farm  land  was  valuable  port.  The  fourth  generation  on  the  old  farm 
made  it  easy  for  the  land  owner  to  borrow  is  losing  it.  It  is  still  a  good  farm.  There  is 
and  in  the  last  ten  difficult  years  the  Illinois  nothing  wrong  with  its  productive  capacity, 
farmer  mortgaged  his  farm  to  the  hilt.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  college  graduate 

At  the  State  College  at  Urbana  they  told  who  has  been  a  highly  progressive  and  a 
me  of  conditions  in  what  has  been  regarded  successful  farmer,  making  a  profit  on  his 
as  one  of  the  best  and  most  stable  farming  operations.  Within  the  last  three  years  he 
communities  in  the  state.  In  this  community  took  over  the  farm  he  was  renting  from  rel- 
are  a  number  of  men  who  have  been  leaders  atives  and  felt  confident  of  paying  out  on  it, 
in  the  activities  of  the  farm  bureau  and  for  the  price  he  paid  was  less  than  half 
other  farmer  co-operative  enterprises.  They  what  it  would  have  sold  for  in  1920.  But  he 


and  they  will  need  the  oats  to  feed  the 
horses. 

The  Illinois  farmers,  like  many  others, 
have  not  merely  the  problem  of  feeding 
their  families,  but  they  have  interest  and 
taxes  to  pay  to  save  their  farms.  The  fact 


& 


ers  are  cutting  their  costs  in  every  possible  are  the  type  of  men  who  have  stood  for  the  is  now  losing  his  equity- — the  fruit  of  years 
way,  putting  in  their 
crops  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  putting  in 
as  heavy  acreage  as 
they  can  handle  with  a 
minimum  of  expense. 

In  flying  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  U?bana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  a  distance  of  130 
miles,  I  saw  some  of 
the  finest  farms  in  the 
United  States.  Ground 
everywhere  was  being 
prepared  for  grain,  and 
the  work  was  being 
done  with  horses — not 
with  tractors.  I  saw 
many  teams  of  horses 
in  the  fields,  but  only 
one  tractor.  I  was  told 
that  the  price  of  horses 
had  doubled  in  sixty 
days.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  horse 
feed  is  abundant  and 


The  lower  farm  prices  are  the  more  the  individual  farmer  must  produce  to  make 
ends  meet,  but  the  more  he  produces,  the  lower  prices  go. 


of  hard  labor. 

One  farmer  bought 
farms  for  each  of  his 
four  children,  each 
subject  to  a  mortgage, 
but  with  what  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  safe  equity. 
They  have  lost  all  four. 

Each  of  these  in¬ 
stances  could,  of 
course,  be  repeated 
many  times  over.  The 
situation  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  unable  to 
meet  payments  on 
mortgages  of  $100  an 
acre  or  less  on  land 
that  sold  for  more  than 
$100  an  acre  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  A  letter 
from  a  county  agent 
pictures  conditions  in 
one  Illinois  county: 

“Last  week  in  Knox 
( Cont’d  on  Page  14) 
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Should  the  League  Own 

Country  Milk  Plants  ? 

( The  Sixth  in  a  Series  of  Messages  to  Milk  Producers ) 
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This  chart  shows  a  comparison  of  amount  of  surplus  milk  manufactured  in  League 
plants  with  amount  manufactured  by  pool  dealers.  Note  especially  how  the  surplus  has 
decreased  in  the  dealers’  plants  and  increased  in  League  plants  since  1927 ■  You  will 
note,  also,  how  nearly  all  of  the  League  surplus  is  manufactured  into  cream  and 
therefore  can  be  sold  for  much  higher  prices  than  the  prices  which  farmers  receive 
when  the  surplus  is  handled  in  the  dealers’  plants,  mostly  in  the  form  of  butter  and 
cheese.  In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  surplus.  As 
an  example,  there  was  50  per  cent  more  surplus  in  February,  1932,  than  there  was 
in  February  1931.  Before  there  were  League  plants,  in  times  of  great  surplus, 
farmers  either  had  no  market  at  all  or  sold  it  to  cheese  factories  at  cheese  prices,  or 
to  dealers  who  used  this  surplus  to  put  prices  for  all  milk  on  a  butter  and  cheese 
basis.  See  further  explanation  below. 
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^  |  i  HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
that  is,  50,000  of  your  fellow  producers,  now  owns 
and  operates  216  country  milk  plants  well  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

One  of  these  questions  sometimes  raised  is  this  one 
about  the  ownership  of  milk  plants.  Why  should  dairy¬ 
men  spend  their  money  to  purchase  country  plants?  Let 
us  answer  this  question  first  by  asking  you  another. 
Where  does  the  capital  come  from,  anyway,  to  buy  or 
build  ANY  milk  plant  or  equipment?  Does  it  not  al¬ 
ways  come  from  the  milk  you  produce?  THERE¬ 
FORE,  AS  LONG  AS  PRODUCERS  PAY  FOR 
THE  MILK  MARKETING  PROPERTY,  WHY 
SHOULD  THEY  NOT  ACTUALLY  HOLD  TITLE 
TO  IT  INSTEAD  OF  ALLOWING  THE  DEALERS 
TO  HOLD  IT? 

May  we  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  chart  at 
the  top  of  this  page  and  the  explanation  under  it.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  until  the  days  of  organization,  sur¬ 
plus  always  determined  milk  prices.  THE  COOPER¬ 
ATIVE  OWNERSHIP  OF  COUNTRY  PLANTS 
HAS  HELPED  TO  CHANGE  THIS  SITUATION, 
SO  THAT  NO  MATTER  HOW  MUCH  SURPLUS 
THERE  IS,  VERY  LITTLE  FLUID  MILK  HAS  TO 
BE  SOLD  FOR  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES. 

Now,  of  course,  milk  prices  are  ruinously  low,  but 
were  it  not  for  the  League’s  great  system  of  country 
plants,  all  milk  would  be  right  down  to  a  butter  and 
cheese  basis  at  the  present  time  of  high  production  and 
low  consumption.  Butter  and  cheese  prices  would  mean 
not  over  75  cents  a  hundred  to  dairymen,  while  the 
League’s  April  pool  price  with  expenses  out  was  $1.17 
per  hundred  for  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent  butterfat  at 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City.  This  spread  be¬ 
tween  butter  and  cheese  prices  and  fluid  milk  has  in 
ten  years  brought  to  League  members  approxi¬ 
mately  $136,000,000  more  than  they  would  have  received 
if  their  milk  had  been  sold  on  a  manufac¬ 
tured  basis.  Some  of  this  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  milk  market  as  it  used  to 
be  has  been  due  to  the  protection  of  well- 
equipped  country  milk  plants.  The  dif¬ 
ference  would,  of  course,  have  been 
much  greater  and  the  cost  less  if  a 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


larger  number  of  dairymen  had  supported  the  League, 

Critics  of  the  League  have  lately  tried  to  discourage 
producers  from  joining  this  organization  because  of  our 
so-called  big  debt.  Well,  there  are  debts  and  debts. 
There  are  debts  for  which  there  is  nothing  to  show,  and 
debts  that  stand  for  real  property.  These  are  not  really 
debts  at  all  but  just  another  form  of  wealth.  The  only 
debt  that  the  League  has  is  for  plants  and  marketing 
equipment,  all  of  which  is  carried  on  our  books  properly 
depreciated  to  its  real  value.  Because  of  the  revolving 
finance  plan,  this  property  debt  is  owed  to  no  one  but 
ourselves,  for  which  we  own  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  which  are  paid  promptly  with  interest  on  or  before 
they  are  due.  League  farmers  familiar  with  these  facts 
are  proud  of  this  property. 

Another  reason  why  the  League  has  acquired  market¬ 
ing  equipment  is  for  protection  and  insurance.  YOU 
INSURE  YOUR  BARNS;  IS  IT  NOT  EQUALLY 
IMPORTANT  TO  INSURE  YOUR  MARKETS? 
So  important  for  organized  dairymen  is  this  protection 
that  we  believe  it  would  pay  to  keep  some  well  distribut¬ 
ed  country  plants  in  repair  and  ready  for  instant  busi¬ 
ness,  even  if  they  were  never  actually  used.  Some  of 
you  remember  vividly  what  happened  at  the  close  of  the 
War,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  dairymen  were  thrown 
out  of  markets  because  the  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products  closed  their  plants  or  moved  away.  The  old 
Dairymen’s  League,  without  any  country  plants  or  other 
surplus  control  equipment,  was  unable  to  help  its 
members. 

No  longer  than  a  few  weeks  ago  dairymen  in  a  certain 
community  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  their 
dealers.  They  refused  to  pay  a  fair  price,  the  dairymen 
threatened  to  strike,  BUT  NO  SETTLEMENT  WAS 
REACHED  UNTIL  THE  LEAGUE  OFFERED 
THE  USE  OF  ONE  OF  ITS  NEARBY  PLANTS 
TO  THESE  DAIRYMEN.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
did  the  dealers  quickly  agree  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  terms. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  farmer’s  independence,  but  neither 
an  individual  nor  a  group  of  dairymen  has 
any  independence  whatever  when  the 
dealers  own  all  of  the  marketing  facilities. 
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How  Shall  Rural  Property  Be  Assessed  ? 

Suggestions  for  Better  Tax  Valuations  in  Rural  Districts 


THE  general  property  tax  especially  as  applied 
to  real  estate  is  the  most  important  tax  paid 
by  farmers.  The  motor  vehicle  license  and  the 
gasoline  tax  may  be  regarded  as  prices  paid 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  motor  vehicle  bureau  and 
a  system  of  highways.  Farmers  and  others  pay  these 
charges  as  they  pay  for  tires,  repairs,  spark  plugs, 
etc.  The  state  income  tax  and  the  inheritance  tax 
apply  only  when  an  income  or  legacy  of  a  given 
size  is  received.  Thus  these  taxes,  like  the  motor 
vehicle  license  and  the  gasoline  tax,  can  be  said  to 
levy  no  particular  burden  on  the  industry  of  farm¬ 
ing.  But  the  general  property  tax  is  levied  on  units 
of  real  property  regardless  of  services  rendered  the 
owners.  It  is  a  payment  for  the  expenditures  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  is  levied  in  proportion  to  these  expendi¬ 
tures.  In  New  York  State  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  tax  revenues  of  local  government  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  levy  on  property. 

The  general  property  tax  is  apportioned  among 
property  owners  on  the  ba^sis  of  the  assessment  of 
their  properties.  Obviously  in  view  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  property  tax  levy,  this  assessment  is  of  great 
importance.  If  one  man’s  property  is  assessed  higher 
than  another  man’s,  in  relation  to  the  standard 
chosen,  the  first  man  is,  in  effect,  paying  part  of 
the  other  man’s  taxes.  Hence  the  importance  of 
proper  assessment,  particularly  in  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  size  of  this  particular  tax  burden.  In  New 
York  State  the  standard  of  assessment  is  the  full 
value  of  the  property.  By  full  value  is  meant  the 
price  which  the  property  would  bring  in  a  fair  and 
open  sale  between  a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing 
seller.  Insofar  as  the  assessment  approximates  this 
price,  it  is  equitable  according  to  the  standard.  Inso¬ 
far  as  it  departs  from  it,  it  is  inequitable. 

Poorer  Properties  Assessed  Too  High 

Some  years  ago,  the  New  York  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  undertook  a  study  of  assessment  of  real  es¬ 
tate.  It  found  from  the  study  of  166,000  sales  that  in 
general  one  very  great  type  of  inequality  prevails 
in  the  assessment  of  real  property.  This  is  the  dis¬ 
crimination  against  low  value  property  in  favor  of 
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high  value  properties.  Low  value  properties,  whether 
in  cities,  in  incorporated  villages,  or  in  the  open 
country,  are  in  general  overassessed  relative  to  high 
value  properties.  The  Special  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  and  Retrenchment  has  also  examined  as¬ 
sessment.  It  found  inequalities  to  be  the  rule  and 
uniform  assessment  to  be  the  exception.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  copying  the  last  assessment  roll  was  found  to 
be  widespread. 

In  my  extension  work  over  the  State  I  have  been 
impressed  that  the  general  sentiment  of  most  as¬ 
semblages  of  farmers  is  that  assessment  is,  on  the 
whole,  poorly  done.  Frequently  I  have  found  that 
the  assessors  themselves  agree  in  this  opinion.  This 
observation  respecting  assessment  in  New  York  is 
by  no  means  local  to  this  state.  Studies  of  assess¬ 
ment  as  widely  scattered  as  from  Oregon  to  Dela¬ 
ware  demonstate  conclusively  that  proper  assess¬ 
ment  is  almost  a  universal  problem.  Instances  of  ex¬ 
cellent  assessment  now  and  then  appear,  but  in  the 
main,  the  picture  of  assessment  conditions  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  a  decidedly  dark  one. 

/  What  Is  the  Remedy? 

The  question  for  us  to  consider  today,  however,  is 
what  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  situation  in  New 
York  State.  I  believe  we  can  begin  our  inquiry  best 
by  analyzing  the  system  of  assessment  which  we 
have.  Assessment  in  New  York  is  on  a  town  basis, 
three  assessors  being  elected  to  assess  the  property 
in  each  town.  Such  a  small  unit  of  assessment  means 
that  the  job  must  be  a  poorly  paid  one,  for  few  towns 
could  afford  to  pay  three  assessors  a  good  salary 
each.  Therefore  the  assessor  must  have  other  means 
of  supplementing  his  income.  In  other  words,  assess¬ 
ing,  to  him,  is  a  part  time,  side  line  occupation,  out 
of  the  main  current  of  his  interests  and  life  work. 
This  combination  of  election,  poor  pay,  and  part  time 
employment  makes  inevitably  for  inefficient  assess¬ 


ment.  Assessing  property  accurately  is  an  expert’s 
job.  As  such,  its  proper  performance  requires  expert 
qualifications.  No  one  is  going  to  prepare  himself  to 
be  an  expert  if  all  he  gets  out  of  it  is  a  low  paid, 
part  time  position.  Thus  at  the  very  start,  the  re¬ 
wards  of  assessing  are  not  those  which  attract  the 
type  of  assessor  needed. 

But  there  is  yet  another  difficulty.  If  a  man  pre¬ 
pares  himself  properly,  he  has  no  guarantee  of  se¬ 
lection  for  the  office.  In  order  to  be  selected,  he  must 
persuade  more  persons  to  vote  for  him  than  vote  for 
the  other  candidates. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  a  democratic 
government  is  that  government  exists  not  mexvly 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but  by  the  actual 
choice  of  the  governed  as  expressed  in  the  form  of 
election  results.  With  this  general  principle  of  elec¬ 
tion  there  can  be  no  quarrel  once  the  premise  of 
democracy  is  accepted.  Certainly  the  board  policies 
of  such  a  government  should  have  their  foundation 
in  popular  opinion.  This  can  be  done  by  electing 
those  officials  whose  duties  involve  considerations  of 
policy,  such  as  Members  of  the  State  Assembly, 
Representatives  in  Congress,  supervisors,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  President,  etc.  But  there  is  every  reason 
for  serious  question  of  the  choice  by  election  of 
officials  whose  duties  require  technical  qualifications 
for  effective  performance.  The  voter  not  being  an 
expert  is  not  equipped  to  judge  their  qualifications. 
The  office  of  assessor  is  such  a  job.  It  is  not  a  policy¬ 
forming  job.  There  is  no  Democratic  or  Republican 
or  Socialist  way  of  assessing.  It  is  an  expert’s  job 
and  qualifications  for  it  can  be  indicated.  In  order 
to  see  that  these  qualifications  exist  in  the  candi¬ 
dates  selected,  choice  of  assessors  should  be  by  some 
method  other  than  election. 

% 

A  Civil  Service  Job 

There  are  several  methods  open,  but  I  suggest 
that  assessors  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  Civil  Service  exami¬ 
nations.  The  Tax  Commission  is  composed  of  experts 
in  taxation  familiar  with  problems  of  assessment. 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Why  Are  Barns  Painted  Red  ? 

Hand  Brushing  Versus  Spraying  and  Other  Observations  About  Painting 


NOT  long  ago  we  had  the  opportunity  of  trav¬ 
eling  through  one  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  New 
York  State,  which  is  noted  for  its  scenic 
beauty,  high  producing  cows,  and  well  kept, 
well  managed  farms.  Our  companion,  commenting 
on  the  well  painted  buildings,  said,  “Paint  really 
makes  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a  barn,  but 
why  are  ninety  per  cent  painted  red?” 

This  question  led  to  others  and  we  were  soon 
deeply  involved  in  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of  a 
good  paint  job.  Not  entirely  satisfied  with  our  own 
arguments,  we  decided  to  stop  at  the  first  farm 
where  there  was  painting  being  done.  The  next  place, 
as  it  happened,  had  a  paint  truck  out  in  the  yard, 
and  we  stopped  to  get  some  first  hand  inofrmation. 

We  saw  that  the  truck  had  a  tank  and  motor  on 
it  so  one  of  our  first  questions,  after  introducing 
ourselves,  was  naturally,  “Do  you  believe  that  the 
spray  gun  does  as  efficient  work  as  the 
hand  method?” 

“I  am  satisfied,”  was  the  reply.  “We 
sprayed  the  lower  barn  last  year  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  spray  gun,  if  han¬ 
dled  by  experienced  men,  does  just  as 
good  a  job  as  the  old  hand  painter,  and 
does  it  more  economically.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  would  be  satisfied, 
however,  to  do  the  work  himself  with  a 
cheap  spray  outfit.  The  truck  mounted 
outfit  which  you  noticed  as  you  came  in 
the  yard  is  owned  by  our  local  paint 
dealer,  and  two  experienced  men  come 
■with  it.  We  pay  them  regular  painters 
Wa-ges,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
cover  three  or  four  thousand  square  feet 
to  a  day.” 

“Do  you  believe  in  using  ready  mixed 
or  home  mixed  paint  with  the  spray 
Pm?”  i  asked. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Green,  “I  have  used 
both  and  had  excellent  results.  I  don’t 
^heve  that  there  is  any  great  saving  in 
®ltxtog  your  own  paint,  and  there  is 


always  the  possibility  of  not  having  it  done  properly. 
Paint  is  rather  a  hobby  of  mine,  as  I  once  spent  two 
years  as  an  apprentice  and  as  far  as  mixing  my 
own  paint  is  concerned,  I  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing  it,”  he  said  as  we  moved  out  under  the  shade 
of  the  two  big  elms.  “You  know  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  paint.  The  basis  for  most  com¬ 
mon  paint  is  usually  either  white  lead  or  oxide  of 
zinc.  For  colored  paints,  some  sort  of  pigment  is 
used  with  these  white  bases.  The  vehicle  is  the  main 
part  of  the  paint  and  is  usually  raw  or  boiled  linseed 
oil.  Sometimes  a  little  turpentine  may  be  added.  Red 
lead  or  oxide  is  rarely  used  for  tinting,  but  is  a  body 
pigment  in  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lasting  as 
well  as  one  of  the  cheapest  of  paints.” 

“Is  that  why  most  barns  are  painted  red?”  my 
friend  put  in. 

“It  certainly  is,”  returned  Mr.  Green.  “Red  oxide 


paint  is  cheap,  easy  to  mix  and  apply,  and  looks 
well  on  the  dairy  barn.” 

“That  is  certainly  interesting,”  I  said,  as  we  went 
around  back  of  the  barn  where  the  painters  were 
preparing  to  start  the  afternoon’s  work.  I  noticed 
that  they  were  scraping  a  few  rough  places  with  a 
steel  brush. 

“Is  that  necessary?”  I  asked  Mr.  Green. 

“Well,  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  paint  job 
depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the  surface  and  I 
always  figure  that  a  little  time  used  in  smoothing 
down  the  old  paint,  puttying  up  the  cracks,  cover¬ 
ing  up  knot  holes  with  small  pieces  of  tin,  and  in 
general  getting  the  surface  in  good  shape  was  time 
well  spent.  If  the  wood  has  never  been  painted,  you 
know  a  priming  coat  is  necessary.  It  has  just  enough 
pigment  in  it  to  provide  a  grip  for  the  succeeding 
coats.” 

“That  reminds  me,  how  many  coats  do  you  usually 
apply?” 

“Well,  except  on  new  work,  I  usually  find  that  it 
is  best  to  put  on  two  coats,  the  first  coat  being 
thinned  out  considerably  with  oil  and  the  second 
coat  just  as  it  comes  from  the  can.  This  not  only 
leaves  a  smooth  looking  job,  but  but  makes  a  more 
permanent  one.” 

“Suppose  I  wish  to  paint  my  house,”  I  asked,  re¬ 
membering  that  it  was  beginning  to  show  wear  in 
places,  “just  how  would  I  go  about  it?” 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,”  said  Mr. 
Green,  “you  want  to  find  out  how  much 
paint  you  will  need.  Estimate  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  surface  to  be  covered 
then  you  will  have  some  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  amount  of  paint.  Of  course, 
the  coverage  per  gallon  varies  with  the 
condition  of  the  wood  and  whether  the 
paint  is  lighter  or  darker  in  color  than 
the  old  coat.  A  good  average  is  from  five 
to  seven  hundred  square  feet  for  one 
coat.  After  determining  the  amount  of 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Farm  Conditions  Here  and  In  the  West 

HE  spirit  of  Eastern  farmers  during  these 
hard  times  is  remarkable.  Farmers  as  a  class 
are  accused  of  being  great  grumblers  but  they 
are  certainty  doing  less  grumbling  now  than  are 
those  who  are  living  in  the  cities.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  country  people  are  used  to  hard  times 
and  small  profits,  when  there  are  any  at  all,  so 
when  times  get  a  little  harder  than  usual  they 
just  take  up  the  old  belt  one  more  notch  and  go 
right  on  sawing  wood  and  making  hay. 

A  trip  of  several  hundred  miles  across  the 
Eastern  country  has  especially  impressed  us  again 
with  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  American 
farmer- — the  man  who,  no  matter  what  the  set¬ 
backs  of  the  previous  season  have  been,  goes  on 
with  the  planting  of  another  season,  with  the 
hope  that  maybe  this  year  conditions  will  be  a 
little  better. 

You  will  get  this  same  idea  if  you  read  Mr. 
Morgenthau’s  particularly  interesting  article  on 
page  1  of  this  issue  giving  his  impressions  of  a 
trip  into  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  Middle 
West  where  he  visited  with  a  great  many  farmers 
and  farm  leaders.  Many  of  these  Western  farm¬ 
ers  are  licked  but  do  not  know  it,  and  because 
they  do  not  they  will  fight  on  until  better  times 
come.  If  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  Eastern  farmers, 
they  may  be  assured  that  however  bad  conditions 
are  here  they  are  much  worse  both  among  the 
people  of  the  cities  and  the  farmers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  America. 


What  Would  You  Do  Without  the 
Railroads? 

HERE  is  no  question  that  the  railroads  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  to  make  ends  meet 
and  that  as  a  result  railroad  service  is  being 
rapidly  discontinued.  If  you  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  live  on  almost  any  branch  line  railroad, 
you  realize  this. 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  afflicting  railroads  is 
the  same  one  that  is  helping  to  ruin  agriculture — 
excessive  taxation  of  real  estate.  In  Madison 
County,  New  York,  for  example,  the  railroads 
pay  12  per  cent  of  all  the  Madison  County  taxes, 
and  approximately  the  same  is  true  in  all  other 
sections.  What  would  agriculture  do  if  the  rail¬ 
roads  stopped  paying  this  tax,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  would  happen  if  railroad  transportation  of 
freight  ceased? 

An  unfair  feature  of  this  situation  is  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  goes  to  construct  and  maintain  highways 
on  which  are  carried  the  railroads’  chief  competi¬ 
tors,  the  trucks  asad  buses.  We  are  not  opposed 
to  the  development  of  highway  transportation.  It 
may  be  progress.  But  the  time  has  not  come,  if  it 


ever  does,  when  this  kind  of  transportation  can 
take  the  place  of  the  railroads,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  public  opinion  must  be  aroused  to  save  a 
service  that  is  rapidly  declining. 


Notice  ! 

EGINNING  in  June,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  be  published  every  other  week. 
The  June  nth  issue  will  be  the  last  one 
printed  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  the  next  issue  you 
will  receive  will  be  that  of  June  25th.  Thereafter 
your  copy  will  come  biweekly. 

This  new  policy  is  in  line  with  the  times  and 
with  what  has  happened  in  the  farm  paper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  throughout  America.  Practically 
all  farm  papers  made  this  move  a  year  or  more 
ago,  and  American  Agriculturist  is  one  of  the 
last  two  or  three  of  all  the  dozens  of  farm  jour¬ 
nals  in  America  to  adopt  this  policy.  While  you 
will  receive  the  “Old  Reliable”  less  frequently, 
the  service  that  goes  with  your  subscription  will 
continue  to  be  made  just  as  great.  The  paper 
itself  will  carry  more  pages  and  we  will  continue 
to  answer  the  thousands  of  letters  that  come  to 
our  Editorial  and  Service  Bureau  Departments 
and  to  carry  on  just  as  energetically  the  other 
projects  that  we  have  supported  in  recent  years 
to  help  agriculture  and  farm  people. 


Too  Busy  Complaining  to  Do  Business 

NE  of  our  friends  was  telling  recently  of  an 
amusing  experience  she  had  in  a  city  shop 
where  she  went  to  purchase  some  linoleum. 
The  proprietor  was  very  busy  showing  the  differ¬ 
ent  samples  in  the  store,  when  an  acquaintance 
of  the  proprietor  came  in.  This  acquaintance  and 
the  merchant  immediately  got  into  a  discussion 
about  the  terrible  hard  times.  So  interested  did 
the  two  gentlemen  become,  each  vying  with  the 
other  in  telling  how  bad  the  times  were,  that  the 
shopkeeper  forgot  his  customer  entirety,  and 
after  waiting  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  she 
walked  out  making  no  purchase. 

This  incident  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the  times. 
People  are  so  busy  prophesying  disaster  and  tell¬ 
ing  how  the  world  is  going  to  the  bow-wows  that 
they  are  failing  to  carry  out  their  everyday  busi¬ 
ness.  The  present  situation  of  utter  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  everything  and  everybody,  that  now 
prevails,  is  as  bad  as  the  over-confidence  that  led 
to  the  speculation  of  1929-30.  There  can  be  no 
return  to  good  times  until  the  people  look  the 
facts  in  the  face,  coloring  them  neither  with  op¬ 
timism  nor  pessimism.  Most  city  businessmen 
could  well  imitate  the  example  of  farmers  who 
are  just  as  hard  hit  as  anybody  but  who  are  doing 
little  talking,  proceeding  as  usual  to  plant  the 
crops. 

I 

What  One  Breakfast  Cost 

E  arrived  back  in  New  York  City  on  a 
sleeper  the  other  morning  after  attending 
some  dairy  meetings,  and  went  to  a  Child’s 
restaurant  for  breakfast.  Being  for  a  time  on  a 
special  diet,  we  ordered  two  apples,  two  oranges, 
two  boiled  eggs,  and  one  cup  of  coffee.  When  the 
bill  came  we  began  to  get  mad,  and  have  been 
peeved  every  time  we  have  thought  of  it  since. 
The  apples  cost  20  cents,  10  cents  apiece,  the 
oranges  were  30  cents,  the  boiled  eggs,  30  cents, 
and  the  coffee,  10  cents,  making  a  total  of  90 
cents,  plus  a  10-cent  tip  which  we  did  not  pay. 

Apples  in  the  country  are  almost  a  drug  on  the 
market,  and  good  quality  ones  can  be  bought  in 
the  city  at  wholesale  for  not  over  2  cents  apiece. 
Good  oranges  can  be  nurchased  in  retail  stores 
for  40  cents  a  dozen.  In  a  little  country  town  we 
visited  last  week,  farmers  were  selling  eggs  for 
12  cents  a  dozen,  1  cent  each,  and  they  can  be 
bought  in  the  city  for  25  cents  a  dozen.  Coffee 
can  be  made  in  any  home  or  restaurant  for  1  or 
2  cents  a  cup,  and  Child’s  has  a  reputation  for 
being  a  reasonably  priced  restaurant! 

In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  if  you  buy  a 
certain  combination  breakfast,  you  can  get  it  for 
much  less,  and  there  are  other  restaurants  in  the 
cities  where  the  low  farm  prices  are  beginning 
to  have  their  effect  on  the  prices  paid  by  con¬ 


sumers  in  public  eating  places,  but  on  the  whole 
retail  prices  especially  in  restaurants  are  still  far 
too  high  in  proportion  to  what  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives,  illustrating  again  the  sad  fact  that  there 
is  something,  or  there  are  several  somethings, 
sadly  the  matter  with  our  whole  system  of  getting 
food  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer. 

Martha  Van  Rensselaer 

HOUSANDS  of  American  women  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  farm  women  of  New  York  will 
be  shocked  and  saddened  to  know  of  the 
death  of  Professor  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  one 
of  the  founders  and  co-Directors  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economics.  Dr. 
Van  Rensselaer  died  in  her  sleep,  Thursday 
morning,  May  26th,  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  where  she  had  gone  for  treatment. 
She  was  68  years  of  age. 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  even  though 
she  had  known  for  two  or  three  years  that  she 
had  a  disease  which  would  in  time  prove  fatal, 
she  carried  on  her  work  at  Cornell  and  her  exten¬ 
sion  activities  with  the  farm  women  of  New 
York  just  as  hard  and  enthusiastically  as  ever. 
Miss  Van  Rensselaer’s  whole  career  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  what  either  a  man  or  a 
woman  can  accomplish  in  public  service  provid¬ 
ing  he  or  she  has  integrity  of  character  and  the 
determination  to  work  hard  for  the  things  that 
count  most.  No  woman  of  our  time  crowded 
more  good  works  into  a  lifetime  than  did  Miss 
Van  Rensselaer. 

She  was  born  in  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  in  1864,  and 
for  several  years  was  a  public  school  teacher  in 
western  New  York.  Her  ability  soon  won  recog¬ 
nition  and  she  became  an  instructor  in  teachers’ 
institutes  and  in  the  State  Summer  School  at 
Chautauqua.  During  the  World  War  Miss  Van 
Rensselaer  was  called  to  Washington  as  director 
of  the  Home  Conservation  Commission  of  Food 
Administration.  She  found  time  to  do  much  writ¬ 
ing  and  editorial  work  and  was  personalty  known 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  women  as  a 
speaker  at  farm  meetings. 

Dr.  Van  Rensselaer’s  life  work,  how'ever,  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  teaching  and  extension  of  home 
economics,  in  which  she  with  Professor  Flora 
Rose,,  was  a  pioneer.  Even  before  Cornell  had 
established  a  department  of  home  economics, 
Miss  Van  Rensselaer  organized  and  carried  on 
an  extension  program  for  the  benefit  of  farm 
women.  This  was  in  1900.  The  work  was  met 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  women  and  grew  rapidly 
until  1907,  when  a  Department  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  was  formed  at  Cornell  with  Miss  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Miss  Rose  named  as  heads.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Department  became  a  College  with 
more  than  500  students  and  with  extension  activi¬ 
ties  and  home  economics  carried  into  every  com¬ 
munity. 

The  cooperation  and  personal  friendship  which 
existed  between  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  and  Miss 
Rose  for  nearly  a  lifetime  is  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  human  relationship  that  has  ever  come 
to  our  attention.  Probably  no  two  individuals  in 
the  world  have  done  more  than  Miss  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  and  Miss  Rose  to  teach  women  the  im¬ 
portance  and  dignity  of  the  greatest  profession 
in  the  world,  that  of  homemaking. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OU  have  probably  heard  of  the  father  who 
complained  to  his  son  at  milking  time  that 
the  production  of  the  dairy  was  falling  off 
very  rapidly.  To  this  the  boy  replied,  “Well,  Dad, 
where  there’s  a  well  there’s  a  way !” 

This  reminds  me  of  another  old  timer  which 
goes  something  like  this : 

“How  is  it,  Mr.  Brown,”  said  a  miller  to  a 
farmer,  “that  when  I  came  to  measure  those  ten 
barrels  of  apples  I  bought  from  you,  I  found 
them  nearly  two  barrels  short?” 

“That’s  queer,  awful  queer,  because  I  sent 
them  to  you  in  ten  of  your  own  flour  barrels/ 

“Ahem!  You  did,  eh?”  said  the  miller.  “Well, 
maybe  I  made  a  mistake.  Let’s  have  a  glass  of 
cider.” 
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What  Are  the  Farmers  Worst  Troubles  ? 

Master  Farmers  Name  Them  and  Suggest  Solutions 


Editor’s  Note — Last  winter  we  wrote 
to  some  New  York  State  Master  Far¬ 
mers  and  asked  them  to  outline  what, 
in  their  opinion,  were  agriculture’s 
hardest  problems  during  the  present 
depression,  and  to  tell,  if  possible,  how 
they  thought  those  problems  were  to 
be  solved.  Many  interesting  letters 
were  received,  a  part  of  which  are 
printed  below,  with  others  to  come 
later. 

*  *  * 

The  Old  Marketing  Question  the 
Worst  of  All 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent 
date  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  ser¬ 
ious  problems  of  the  farmer  today,  it 
seems  to  me  as  a  grower  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  that  our  biggest  problem  is 
to  get  our  products  to  the  consumer  in 
our  large  cities,  and  smaller  ones  too, 
at  a  price  that  is  fair  to  both  the  grow¬ 
er  and  cpnsumer.  For  instance,  last 
year,  we  had  quite  a  large  crop  of 
peaches  in  Western  New  York  and 
thousands  of  bushels  were  wasted  be¬ 
cause  the  growers  could  not  get  enough 
for  them  to  pay  for  the  picking,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  package,  while  on  the  other 
end,  the  consumer  had  to  pay  about  the 
same  price  as  last  year  when  the  crop 
was  small,  and  the  grower  got  from 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  bu.;this  is  a  fair  ex¬ 
ample  of  all  of  our  products.  Another 
problem  is  lack  of  standardization  of 
varieties  and  pack. 

Quite  a  serious  problem  for  the  vege¬ 
table  growers  is  lack  of  information 
and  methods  in  controlling  insects  and 
diseases.  For  instance,  last  year  we 
had  a  serious  infestation  of  tarnish 
plant  bug  in  our  celery  fields,  which  is 
the  principal  crop  in  this  county,  with 
a  result  that  a  large  percent  of  the 
crop  was  of  poor  quality  which  throws 
the  trade  for  celery  to  other  states. 
We  need  funds  for  research  along  these 
lines.  This  also  applies  to  the  fruit 
grower,  although  more  work  has  been 
done  in  this  field  in  controlling  various 
pests,  than  for  the  vegetable  grower. 

As  to  the  solution,  I  think  that  some 
method  such  as  is  used  by  the  chain 
stores  would  help  solve  the  first  one. 
They  are  willing  to  buy  from  the 
growers  if  they  will  organize  so  they 
can  give  them  a  steady  supply,  and 
with  but  one  handling  cost,  offer  it  to 
the  consumer.  I  know  of  no  other 
method  whereby  the  products  from  the 
farm  are  placed  before  the  consumer  at 
less  expense. 

J.  D.  Ancelle, 

Williamson,  N.  Y. 


Must  Increase  Consumption 

The  World  War  has  certainly  upset 
us  agriculturally.  Our  present  farm 
problems  largely  are  rooted  in  the 
years  1914 — 1918.  We  were  necessarily 
stimulated  to  produce  more  and  could 
not  retrench  after  the  war.  Tractors, 
trucks,  and  other  power  machinery  are 
large  factors  also  in  our  over-produc¬ 
tion.  Now  we  are  in  the  most  severe 
depression  our  world  remembers,  and 
this  brings  extreme  under-consump¬ 
tion. 

Hence  over-production  and  under¬ 
consumption  stalk  hand  in  hand  across 
our  land.  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  in  recent  years  have  expended 
large  sums  in  the  name  of  agriculture, 
resulting  mainly  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  which  has  in  many  cases,  upset 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  causing 
over-production  with  most  serious 
economic  effects  upon  many  groups  of 
farmers. 

I  feel  that  if  all  government  agen¬ 
cies  would  stress  increased  consump¬ 
tion  as  heavily  as  they  do  increased 
production  a  part  of  our  troubles 
would  be  removed. 

Excellent  as  is  the  work  of  our  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  our 
many  experiment  stations,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  and  our  farm  bureaus, 
etc.,  no  one  can  but  be  impressed  with 
the  one-sidedness  of  all  this  activity. 

Either  the  government  should  large¬ 
ly  curtail  its  expenditures  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  or  corresponding  mil- 
uuns  now  should  be  made  available  to 
develop  adequate  marketing  machinery 


to  handle  these  increased  products  of 
the  farm,  and  to  educate  the  public  to 
consume  them  more  largely. 

James  Roe  Stevenson, 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


mand  better  prices.  All  this  might  well 
lead  up  to  the  most  important  part  of 
group  activity,  i.  e.,  merchandising 
their  own  commodities. 

We  have  for  years  heard  both  good 
and  unfavorable  comment  about  farm 
cooperatives.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
failures  are  due  to  the  members  them¬ 
selves.  It  would  seem  quite  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  any  organization 
would  be  successful  if  the  members 
(the  producers)  were  to  unite  and  hire 
a  manager  (whose  paramount  interest 
would  naturally  be  in  the  wage  he  re¬ 
ceived)  and  let  him  handle  the  most 
important  end  of  the  farmers’  activity, 
with  little  or  no  further  trouble  to  the 
producer.  Would  it  not  be  more  practi¬ 
cal  in  forming  a  cooperative,  rather 
than  expect  a  miracle,  individually  to 
assume  equal  responsibility  for  its 
success  ?  If  one  considers  that  in  many 
instances  it  takes  a  whole  year  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  commodity  it  would  not  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  give  a  little  more  time 
successfully  to  market  it.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  manufacturer  who 
spent  all  his  time  in  production,  but 
left  his  sales  and  distribution  to 
chance,  or  agents  whose  principal  in¬ 
terest  was  their  own  gain;  yet  this 
is  the  apparent  manner  of  operation 
followed  by  too  many  of  the  farmers 
of  today.  It  is  a  much  easier  policy  to 
“Let  George  do  it”  than  to  give  the 
time  and  effort  to  complete  the  dis¬ 
position  of  a  farmer’s  commodity  as 
far  as  possible.  However,  the  supposed 
saying  of  Miles  Standish  applies  as 
much  to  present  day  farming  as  it 
does  to  anything1  else. 

Millard  F.  Hincher, 

Morton,  N.  Y. 

*  Sfc  iji 

No  Charity  for  the  Unworthy 

There  is  quite  a  cry  in  the  country 
about  no  work  but  we  could  get  scar¬ 
cely  any  extra  help  around  here  to  pick 
tomatoes.  I  have  been  thinking  about 
the  papers  saying  quite  a  little  about 
raising  money  for  the  needy  and  poor 
this  winter  and  I  expect  not  a  few 
are  planning  on  getting  some  of  it 
rather  than  earning  it  now.  I  would 
think  the  State  or  counties  ought  to 
try  a  plan  of  work  for  all  the  able- 
bodied  applicants  and  not  pay  too  high 
wages  so  they  would  get  work  else¬ 
where  if  they  could.  I  believe  we  would 
have  better  citizens  and  more  indus- 


Some  Thoughts  About  Marketing 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  name  in 
order  the  most  important  problems 
confronting  the  farmer  at  the  present 
time  he  would  no  doubt  name  certain 
obstacles  that  seem  to  him  most  out¬ 
standing  in  his  particular  field  which 
would  be  very  minor  to  others.  If  I 
were  to  choose  the  one  that  in  my  es¬ 
timation  would  come  nearest  to  affect¬ 
ing  the  largest  number  of  farmers  it 
would  be  the  weakness  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  farm  produce. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  too 
many  farmers,  but  this  is  also  true  of 
other  groups.  At  present  there  is  an 
excess  of  labor,  too  many  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  teachers,  preachers,  and  certain¬ 
ly  an  excess  of  merchants.  Every  small 
hamlet  usually  has  from  one  to  a  dozen 
stores  where  one  or  two  could  serve 
the  needs  of  that  territory.  The  time 
was  when  a  farmer  reveled  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  independent  being  but 
that  era  passed  with  the  pioneer  days, 
and  at  the  present  time  he  is  very  de¬ 
cidedly  interdependent  in  his  mode  of 
living,  the  supplies  he  buys,  and  more¬ 
over  he  is  dealing  with  a"  class  that  is 
usually  organized,  either  by  a  general 
understanding  as  in  the  case  of  local 
dealers  or  merchants,  or  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  industry,  such  as  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  machinery,  etc. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  sizeable  undertaking  can 
be  gained  without  organization.  While 
the  farm  bureaus  of  the  counties, 
states,  and  nation  are  doing  much  to 
organize  agriculture,  there  remains 
much  that  local  communities  might 
do  to  hasten  its  accomplishment. 

If  local  centers  could  choose  a  small 
group  of  fairly  successful  farmers  who 
had  sufficient  credit  at  their  banks  to 
buy  their  supplies  collectively,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  would  result  in  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  many  dollars.  Such  a  venture 
would  form  the  basis  for  more  exten¬ 
sive  activities  such  as  concentrating 
their  produce  and  properly  preparing  it 
for  market,  which  would  lead  to  a 
high  standard  article  that  should  com- 
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SURELY  like  a  rainy  day, 
for  then  I  put  my  tools 
away,  hang  up  the  pitchfork 
and  the  hoe  and  let  the 
weeds  and  thistles  grow.  I 
like  to  lie  down  in  the  hay 
and  snooze  away  for  half  a 
day,  it’s  nice  to  just  stretch 
out  and  rest,  so  I  like  rainy 
weather  best.  The  drops  are 
pattering  away  upon  the 
roof,  they  seem  to  say, 
“Don’t  worry,  for  the  sun 
and  rain,  will  bring  another 
crop  of  grain.”  The  trees 
stand  dripping  by  the  path, 
all  fresh  and  clean  from 
their  shower  bath,  the 
frogs  are  creaking  in  the 
mud,  they  don’t  care  if  it 
rains  a  flood.  The  raindrops 
chase  each  other  down  the 
windows,  while  my  troubles 
drown  and  I  just  lie  around 
and  drowse,  nor  care  who 
has  to  milk  the  cows. 

My  neighbor’s  workin’  in 
his  shop  and  wishin’  for  the 
rain  to  stop,  on  rainy  days 
he  has  to  fix  his  whiffle- 
trees,  he  alius  picks  a  lot 
of  jobs  and  saves  them  till 
it  rains,  then  starts  in  with 
a  will  and  works  away  until 
it  clears,  he’ll  sure  git  old 
before  his  years  if  he  don’t 
rest  a  little  bit,  you’d  think 
that  feller  had  a  fit,  he  never  seems  to  want  to  stop,  that  feller’s  alius  on  the 
hop.  I  like  to  live  a  life  of  peace,  and  if  the  rain  should  never  cease,  why  that 
fact  wouldn’t  worry  me,  for  when  at  last  it  clears  away,  I’ll  be  here  sleepin  ’on 
the  hay,  too  much  hard  work  gives  me  a  pain  and  that  is  why  I  like  the  rain ! 
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trious  if  money  and  provisions  were 
not  given  the  undeserving. 

I  think  that  help  for  the  poor  ought 
not  to  be  given  to  those  who  have  an 
automobile.  I  think  it  is  quite  generally 
understood  that  farm  taxes  are  too 
high  and  that  the  tax  commission  will 
soon  have  something  more  just.  I 
think  our  local  government  should  be 
reorganized  and  our  taxes  paid  direct 
to  the  county  treasurer  without  a  tax 
collector  and  also  some  of  the  other 
offices  combined  or  dropped  since  most 
of  our  taxes  are  for  town  or  county 
expense. 

I  think  that  everything  will  soon 
come  around  all  right  without  legisla¬ 
tion  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  too  high 
or  at  the  other  extreme. 

George  La  Mont, 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Credit  Situation  Is  Bad 

Conditions  on  the  farm  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  far  from  satisfactory.  In 
many  instances  they  are  critical.  All 
have  been  affected  by  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  needless  to  say.  Some 
are  in  very  poor  circumstances.  These, 
it  seems,  must  start  all  over  again  and 
seek  a  method  of  rejuvenation.  Those 
who  have  used  good  management  and 
are  prepared  for  such  a  storm  as  this 
will  not  be  so  grossly  affected.  The 
average  farmer  has  not  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  receive  the  present  storm  and 
his  indeed  is  a  problem  for  much 
thought. 

As  I  see  it,  the  greatest  situation  the 
farmer  has  to  face  is  the  credit  situa¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  his  hard  struggles  of 
taxation  and  other  burdens  banks  still 
press  him  as  hard  as  or  ever  harder 
than  previously  which  leads  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  almost  poverty.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  taxes  are  unpaid  and  his  credit 
is  more  limited  than  ever  with  reduced 
prices  for  his  products  which  makes 
the  hardship  more  burdensome.  His 
major  problem  is ..  therefore,  credit.  A 
solution  to  this  is  left  with  the  banks, 
the  State,  and  government. 

To  help  the  situation  we  hear  the 
suggestion  of  additional  buying  in  or¬ 
der  to  stimulate  trade.  From  my  point 
of  view  I  believe  the  farmer  has 
bought  more  than  the  average  man  in 
proportion  to  his  income.  The  solution 
to  this  is,  therefore,  a  more  statistical 
record  of  income  and  expenditures  and 
living  on  an  economical  basis  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  such  income.  I  find  this  fact 
very  prevalent — no  statistical  records 
and  an  appearance  to  be  living  beyond 
one’s  means.  A  solution  to  this  is  left 
with  the  farmer  himself. 

Arthur  Boice, 

Germantoion,  N.  Y. 


Says  Labor  Costs  Too  High 

As  I  see  it  we  are  in  a  period  of 
readjustment  and  prices  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce  have  come  down  a  lot  faster  than 
farm  expenses.  I  think  I  should  place 
labor  costs  as  the  first  cause.  Of  course, 
the  cost  of  farm  labor  has  not  reached 
the  same  level  as  the  price  of  milk 
but  more  especially  it  is  the  high  cost 
of  labor  that  keeps  farm  machinery, 
trucks,  and  farm  supplies  of  all  kinds 
at  high  prices — in  many  cases  twice 
the  pre-war  level.  The  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  nearly  every  article  is  too 
high,  caused  mainly  by  high  priced 
labor  and  the  cost  of  repair  work  of 
every  kind  is  too  high  for  the  same 
reason. 

Express  rates  were  raised  in  war 
times  and  a  ruling  went  into  effect 
that  in  shipping  livestock  every  ani¬ 
mal  that  weighs  over  750  pounds  must 
take  rate  and  one  half,  which  brings 
shipments  anywhere  in  the  Middle 
West  up  to  $4.50  to  $6.00,  and  the  Far 
West  up  too  $12.00  to  $14.00  a  hundred, 
which  as  you  can  see  is  nearly  prohi¬ 
bitive.  In  our  business  it  means  that 
we  cannot  sell  animals  except  in  a  re¬ 
latively  small  part  of  the  country.  On 
some  shipments  of  bulls  to  Ohio  the 
buyer  has  had  to  pay  over  $50.00  ex¬ 
press  which  is  far  too  much  on  a  $200 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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On  washday,  you  want  help.  F  els-Naptha 
brings  you  extra  help.  Good  golden  soap 
and  plenty  of  naptha.  A  bargain  that 
saves  you!  Try  it!  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-6-4,  Phila.,  Pa. 


RABBITS 

Peditrrped  Rahhitc— 500  each  u0  according  to  age. 
reaigreea  I\.aDDllSsize  weight  and  color  in  New 

Zealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  lave  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phene  2-1603. 

RABBITS  &  SUPPLIES.  Complete  Literature. 
ALBERT  FACEY,  JR.,  INC.,  115-AA,  Valley  Stream, N.Y. 


A.  A  Is  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Fruit  Prospects  at  Blooming  Time 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

Un/rKeVt  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  Heel  Driving  Stock 
C.ngusn  J6.00.  E.  a.  BRAWN,  Chester,  Vermont. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


THE  week  of  May  22  to  28  was  ap¬ 
ple  blossom  time  in  Western  New 
York  this  year.  Even  before  the  first 
of  the  week  early  varieties  were  in  full 
bloom.  And  the  late  bloomers  like 
Northern  Spy  and  Rome  were  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  break 
open  on  the  22nd, 
they  will  be  in 
full  bloom  by  the 
end  of  the  week. 
This  is  the  time 
when  the  country¬ 
side  is  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  when 
people  with  cars 
flock  out  from  the 
cities  to  see  the 
!  bloom.  More  and 
more  blossom  sea¬ 
son  is  being  adver¬ 
tised  and  appre¬ 
ciated 

Early  and  mid-season  varieties  are 
blooming  for  a  hundred  percent  full 
crop.  Baldwins  are  unusually  shy  of 
bloom,  even  trees  not  bearing  in  1931 
have  few  if  any  blossoms.  This  will 
mean  with  good  pollination  weather 
about  half  a  crop  as  Baldwin  still  con¬ 
stitutes  almost  half  the  acreage.  Such 
varieties  as  Dutchess,  Wealthy,  Twenty 
Ounce,  King,  Greening  and  even  Nor¬ 
thern  Spy  are  white  with  blossoms.  The 
week  has  been  mostly  clear  and  bright 
with  no  rain,  although  rather  cool  to¬ 
ward  the  end  after  high  temperatures 
(80°)  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
Pollination  conditions  have  therefore 
been  fairly  good.  But  the  next  few 
days  will  be  the  critical  ones.  And  the 
weather  man  is  predicting  cooler  and 
cloudy.  Temperature  was  55°  at  2  P. 
M.  on  May  22. 

Other  fruits  are  also  blooming  full. 


M.  C.  Barritt 


PUT  YOURSELF  ABOARD! 

'oll  re  1 Invited 


u 


Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  act — to  count  yourself  among  those 
who  will  enjoy  the  delights  of  our  American  Agriculturist  tour. 

Plan  to  come  to  Alaska  and  bring  the  family.  Rates  are  lower  than 
they  have  ever  been.  But,  if  you  are  unable  to  do  that,  read  and 
enjoy  the  accounts  of  the  cruise  on  these  pages. 

Send  in  the  coupon  which  will  indicate  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  your 
joining  this  “House  Party”  aboard  Train  and  Steamer  which  starts  August 
6th.  We  will  send  you  the  free  booklet  giving  complete  information. 

These  great  transportation  lines  are  cooperating: 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL 


Name. 


TOUR  EDITOR,  American  Agriculturist 

415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

DEAR  SIR:  Please  send 
me  full  details  about  the 
American  Agriculturist  tout 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

Alaska  and  Canada,  and  give 
me  full  information  about 
the  cost  from  my  home  town. 

This  places  me  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  of  any  kind.  <6) 


Address. 


ligation  of  any  kind.  (6)  County - State -  ■ 


Cherries,  pears,  both  Keiffer  and  Bart- 
letts,  peaches  and  plumbs  and  prunes 
never  showed  better  prospects.  Petals 
are  falling.  The  set  of  fruit  should  be 
good.  Reports  on  peaches  indicate  a 
particularly  good  outlook  for  this  fruit 
for  northern  growers.  The  southern 
crop  has  been  hard  hit  and  the  total 
crop  prospect  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  more  than  half  that  of  last  year, 
while  the  prospects  for  a  full  crop  in 
New  York  are  excellent.  On  the  other 
hand  the  outlook  for  a  good  cherry 
market  is  not  good  with  a  full  crop 
and  a  large  carry  over.  No  sour  cherry 
contracts  are  being  offered.  Some 
sweet  cherry  contracts  are  being  made 
at  four  cents. 

Apples  have  had  two  sprays.  The 
first  or  delayed  dormant  one  was  gen¬ 
erally  about  half  completed  on  May 
6th,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  week 
of  almost  continuous  rain  greatly  de¬ 
laying  its  completion.  The  pre-pink 
spray  went  on  this  past  week  (May  16- 
20)  under  favorable  conditions.  There 
is  much  neglect  of  spraying  this  year, 
many  omiting  to  spray  altogether. 

The  season  is  almost  two  weeks  be¬ 
hind  last  year,  although  the  hot  weath¬ 
er  of  May  14  to  17  brought  the  fruit 
on  so  fast  that  bloom  is  only  five  days 
to  a  week  later  than  in  1931.  The  heavy 
rains  of  last  week  delayed  the  plowing 
and  fitting  of  land,  but  good  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  week 
of  good  weather.  Spring  grain  was 
practically  all  sown  before  the  rains 
and  is  up  now.  Grass  and  alfalfa  have 
a  good  start  and  the  hay  crop  again 
promises  well  at  this  writing. 

On  the  surface  at  least  there  is  little 
to  indicate  that  the  season  of  1932  will 
be  particularly  different  than  last  year 
or  other  years.  Most  farms  are  being 
operated  as  usual.  About  the  same 
amount  of  land  has  been  plowed.  Pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  do  not  appear  to  in¬ 
dicate  marked  changes  in  crop  acre¬ 
ages.  If  one  examines  enough  individ¬ 
ual  farms,  however,  he  finds  that  there 
are  differences  and  difficulties.  Num¬ 
bers  of  farms  are  not  being  operated 
at  all;  others  with  greatly  reduced  in¬ 
tensity.  Everything  involving  expendi¬ 
ture  of  cash  will  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible .  Especially  does  it  appear  that 
spraying  of  fruit  is  being  neglected 
or  reduced  in  many  cases. 

What  the  outcome  of  this  year’s 
farm  operations  will  be  no  one  knows. 
There  are  both  favorable  and  unfavor¬ 
able  factors.  Baring  exceptionally 
favorable  weather  conditions,  one 
would  naturally  expect  some  reduction 
of  production.  This  has  already  occured 
in  the  South  with  some  crops.  Prices 
should  tend  to  rise  slightly.  Too  much 
increase  cannot  be  expected  because 
the  unfavorable  factor  of  low  buying 
power  will  begin  to  operate.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  with  railroad 
business  at  an  unusually  low  ebb,  the 
total  carloads  of  farm  products  is  off 
less  than  10  percent.  No  matter  how 
poor  people  are  they  must  eat — and 
about  the  same  amount.  They  may  and 
they  do  change  from  the  more  to  the 
less  expensive  foods  because  they  will 
not  pay  high  prices.  But  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  remains  about  the  same. 

Without  unnecessary  expenditures 
and  avoiding  going  into  debt  especial¬ 
ly  if  already  obligated,  it  would  seem 
to  be  good  policy  not  to  depart  from 
efficient  farm  management  methods 
and  practices. — M.  C.  BURRITT,  Hilton , 
New  York,  May  22,  1932. 


Superphosphate  Not  Acid 

Does  the  continual  use  of  superphos¬ 
phate  increase  the  acidity  of  the  soil? 

No.  While  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  superphosphate, 
superphosphate  itself  is  not  acid  and 
does  not  increase  the  acidity  of  the 
soil. 


Grasshopper  eggs  are  laid  in  the  top 
two  inches  of  ground  in  pods  containing 
from  50  to  100  eggs.  A  single  female 
may  lay  as  high  as  14  pods  in  a  season. 
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BIG  PRICE 
REDUCTION 


AND  now  the  same  Burrell 
i  that  has  held  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  quality  for  over  a  quarter 
century  takes  the  lead  in  price 
reduction.  The  milker  with  the 
Automatic  Controller:  regu¬ 
lates  the  suction  to  suit  ex¬ 
actly  each  different  cow.  Single 
tube  system,  easiest  to  clean. 
Write  today  for  new  low  prices. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Binder  Twine 

per  pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

Tbeo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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BUY  SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS 

Frostproof  cabbagbe,  leading  varieties,  also  Savoy  and 
red  cabbage.  Table  beet  and  collard.  Prepaid,  100-40c; 
500-$l;  1,000-$1.75.  Collect,  1,000-$1:  5,000  and  over, 
75c  per  1,000.  Yellows  resisting  cabbage,  all  season  and 
all  head.  Prepaid  500-$1.25;  l,000-$2.  Collect,  1,000- 
$1.10;  5,000  and  over,  $1  per  1.000.  Early  Snowball 
cauliflower.  Prepaid,  100 -60c ;  500-  $2 ;  l,000-$3.50.  Col¬ 
lect,  l,000-$2. 50.  Green  sprouting  broccoli:  Prepaid, 
100-50c;  500-$1.50 ;  1.000-$2.50.  Collect,  1,000-$1.50. 
Tomato:  Break  O’Day,  Bonny  Best,  Florida  Special, 
John  Bear.  Marglobe,  Brimmer,  Greater  Baltimore  and 
Stone  Prepaid,  100-60c;  200-$l :  500-$1.50;  1,000-$2.50. 
Collect  1,000-$1.75;  5,000  and  over,  $1.50  per  1,000. 
Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  California  Wonder, 
World  Beater,  Pimiento  and  Red  Ceyenne  hot.  Prepaid, 
50-40c;  100-65c:  250-$1.25:  500-$2.25;  1,000-$3.00.  Col¬ 
lect.  l,000-$2.00.  Black  Beauty  egg  plants,  same  price 
as  pepper.  Sweet  potato:  Porto  Rico,  Early  Triumph, 
Big  Stem  Jersey.  I ‘repaid  500-$1.50;  1.000-$2.25.  Col¬ 
lect,  1,000-$1.75;  5,000  and  over,  $1.50  per  1,000. 
Good  plants  guaranteed. 

Schroer  Plant  Farms,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


Cauliflower  and  Cabbage 

Plants— Highest  quality.  Field  grown.  Cauliflower,  Super 
Snowball,  Catskill  Snowball,  5000,  $20.00:  1000,  $4.50; 
500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200  or  less  $1.50.  Cabbage, 
Copenhagen.  Glory,  Danish,  Red  Rock,  5000,  $9.00;  1000 
$2.00.  Sprouts  $3.00.  No  business  done  on  Sunday. 

F.W.ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, NJ 

n„|-  L|„  Plonfe  Cabbage,  red  and  savoy  cabbage, 
tveilEDie  riants  and  table  beets  60o  per 

1000.  Tomato  plants  early  and  late  varieties  $1.25  per 
1000  Pepper,  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  Pimento  hot 
peppers,  500-75c,  1800-$1.50,  5000  and  mqre  $1.25  per 
1000  Egg  Plants  $2.50  per  1000.  Sweet  Potato  Plants, 
500-75c,  1000-$1.25.  Good  plants  and  prompt  shipment. 

Reliable  Plant  Farms  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Vr/TTARI  IT  PI  ANTQ  Cerdfled  hiprade  cab- 
V hvjh  1  AI5Lh  I  LAit  I  O-bage;  Wakefields.  Flats, 

Copenhagen,  Danish;  $1.50-1,000  prepaid.  5,000-$4.00, 
10,000-$7.50  Expressed.  Tomato:  Marglobe.  Matchless, 
Stone  Baltimore:  Beet,  onion,  lettuce — $1.75-1,000  paid. 
Expressed— $1.50-1,000.  5  000-$6:  10,000-$l0.  Sweet  po¬ 
tato.  pepper— $3-1,000  prepaid.  $2-1.000  Expressed.  Wefl 
packed,  prompt  del.  J.  T.  Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 

r  APR  ATP  PI  ANTQ  —Best  Strains,  shipping 
LADDAuCi  I  Li/AFl  capacity  250,000  dailv,  24 
hour  service,  guaranteed.  Copenhagen.  Glory,  Flatduteh. 
Ballhead,  Succession,  Red.  Postpaid:  200,  60c;  500, 
$1.10;  1,000,  $1.85.  Express;  5,000.  $5.00.  Bermuda 
Onion  Plants  make  bigger,  sweeter  Onions:  200,  50c; 
500,  85c.  Transplanted  Tomato:  50,  60c:  100  $1  00; 

500,  $4.50.  Catalog.  Port  Mellinger,  North  Lima,  Ohio 

PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  certified  seed.  Full  count.  Roots  moss- 
wrapped.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  24  hour  service  1000. 
$1.40;  5000,  $6.50;  10.000.  $12:  20,000  up,  $1.  Tomato, 
all  varieties,  $1  1000;  Cabbage,  all  varieties,  85c. 

J.  S.  BURGESS  AND  COMPANY,  PEMBROKE.  GA. 

pi. -i.  from  Certified  Seed.  Marglobe.  Bon- 
1  OmatO  llantS  nie>  Baltimore,  500-75c,  $1  -10M 
Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants  $1  500, 
$1.50-1000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants  $1-1000,  millions 
ready.  SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO„  Pembroke,  Ga. 

4.000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey  Up  River,  Red  Nansemond.  Southern 
Queen,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  Fifteen  Acres 
Canna  Bulbs;  12  varieties,  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000.  Copenhagen 
rrostproor  anfj  an  best  varieties.  Tomato  $1.00. 
Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato, 
$1.00.  Ruby  King  Pepper  $4.00  or  50c,  100. 

WHOLESALE  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


p„LL„-.  PI —Prompt  shipment,  good  delivery 
Cabbage  r  lants  guaranteed,  best  strains  of  lead 
lng  varieties.  Express:  1,000,  $1;  10,000,  $7.50.  Post¬ 
paid:  200  ,  60©:  500.  $1;  1,000,  $1.60.  Tomato:  express. 
1,000  $1.85.  Postpaid:  100.  65c;  500.  $2 -35-  Catalog 

BUCKEYE  FARMS.  BOX  54IS,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

«r  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  torF®t”cs-,1^ 

ILfOOaC  onions  50  pepper  plants  ALL  FOR  S'-00 
prepaid,  moss  packed,  any  varieties 
CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  PONTA,  TEXAS 


PLANT  BARGAIN,  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  omons 

100  tomatoes  50  pepper  plants  for  $1.00  ?°s!£Hd  _  ™  ,n 
packed  any  varieties,  full  count  extra 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  -  TROUP.  TEXAS 


PI  A  NTQ  •  20f)  Frostproof  Cabbage,  300  Tomatoes,  1™ 
rLAIllO.  Onions,  50  Peppers,  prepaid  $1.00  any  va 
rieties  wanted;  mossed  packed.  Darby  Bros.,  Ponta,  Texas 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Dairyman 


R.  M.  Scoville  Reelected 
President  of  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club 

Robert  m.  scoville,  of  New 
York  City,  was  reelected  president 
of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  makes  Mr.  Scoville’s  twenty- 
fifth  year  as  an  officer  of  the  Club  and 
his  sixteenth  as  president.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were,  Fred  K.  Babson, 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  William  H.  Caldwell,  Pet- 
erboro,  N.  H.,  and  Charles  L.  Hill, 
Rosendale,  Wisconsin,  vice-presidents, 
John  S.  Ames,  North  Easton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  J.  L.  Hope,  Madison,  New 
Jersey  and  Fred  K.  Babson,  Chicago, 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  national  sale  following  the 
annual  meeting  $20,045  was  paid  for 
60  animals  or  an  average  of  $334  per 
head.  Twenty-five  buyers  made  the 
purchases  from  10  states  and  Japan. 
Cleo  Hoy,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a  calf 
club  member,  sold  His  champion  Guern¬ 
sey  female  at  the  National  Sale  for 
$400.  The  highest  price  paid  for  a  bull 
was  $J25  paid  by  Howard  Heinz  of 
Sharpsburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  a  Michi¬ 
gan  bull,  Lockshore  Conclave,  consign¬ 
ed  by  Lockshore  Farms  of  Cressey. 
Highest  price  paid  for  a  cow  was  $750 
paid  for  Tianna’s  Chelone  consigned  by 
J.  E.  Andrus  of  Walker,  Minnesota, 
and  purchased  by  G.  N.  Dayton,  Excel¬ 
sior,  Minnesota. 


Guernseys  Average  High  at 
Emmadine  Sale 

Fifty-three  head  of  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys  sold  at  the  Emmadine  Farm  at 
Hopewell  Junction  Saturday  afternoon 
for  an  average  of  $399,  the  hip-hest 
average  of  a  series  of  Spring  Sales 
held  this  week.  The  cattle  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  large  number  of  buvers 
from  a  number  of  states  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  including 
Porto  Rica. 

The  first  animal  topped  the  sale  at 
$1,400  and  was  purchased  by  Captain 
Hugh  Barclay  of  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm  at  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  This  cow,  Fay- 
royal’s  Garnet  305768  was  first  prize 
two  year  old  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  last  fall.  Her  sire  May  Royal’s 
Majesty  was  recently  sold  by  Emma¬ 
dine  Farm  to  Col.  T.  L.  Huston  of  New 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  who  also  purchas¬ 
ed  eight  head  in  the  sale  yesterday. 
This  is  the  highest  priced  Guernsey 
which  has  been  sold  at  auction  this 
Spring  being  exceeded  only  by  a  cow 
which  sold  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Thursday 
for  $3,200. 

This  sale  included  consignments  by 
Caumsett  Farm,  Huntington,  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  Homestead  Dairy  Farm,  Sal¬ 
isbury,  Maryland.  J.  E.  Dodge,  manager 
of  Emmadine  Farm,  anticipates  that 
this  may  be  the  start  of  Annual  Fore¬ 
most  Guernsey  Sales  to  be  made  up  of 
consignments  by  breeders  following  the 
same  blood  lines  as  are  used  at  Em¬ 
madine. 

The  sale  was  very  well  attended,  and 
the  bidding  was  brisk  throughout. 
Louis  Mcl.  Merryman,  of  Sparks,  Mary¬ 
land  acted  as  sales  manager  while 
George  Bain,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky 
and  Walter  Andrews,  Jr.,  of  Beach 
City,  Ohio  were  the  auctioneers.— P.  C. 


Lists  Emergency  Hays  For  the 
Dairy  Farm 

Soybeans  or  a  mixture  of  soybeans 
and  Sudan  grass  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  the  production  on  short 
notice  of  high  quality  hay  for  the  dairy 
herd.  Planted  in  late  May  or  early  June, 
either  of  these  emergency  crops  will 
yield  two  to  three  tons  of  cured  hay 
to  the  acre  in  90  days.  The  quality  of 
soybean  hay  equals  that  of  pure  clover, 
and  Sudan  grass-soybean  mixture  is 
fully  as  valuable  as  mixed  clover  and 
timothy. 

Hay  shortages  may  be  predicted  from 
the  rainfall  of  April  and  May.  If  the 
combined  precipitation  for  these  two 
hionths  falls  below  6  inches,  the  yield 


of  hay  from  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa 
fields  will  be  materially  reduced.  Win¬ 
ter  killing  of  alfalfa  and  clover  is  ap¬ 
parent  by  late  May.  The  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  supplies  of  hay  may  therefore 
be  estimated  in  ample  time  to  overcome 
the  deficiencies  resulting  from  either 
low  rainfall  or  winter  killing  of 
legumes. 

Soybeans  and  Sudan  grass-soybean 
mixture  are  also  excellent  crops  for  the 
regular  rotation.  They  may  be  grown 
satisfactorily  on  soils  that  are  not  well 
adapted  to  alfalfa  and  clover,  since 
both  soybeans  and  Sudan  grass  are 
somewhat  tolerant  of  poor  soils  and 
are  not  subject  to  winter  killing.  On 
weedy  lands,  the  Sudan  grass-soybean 
mixture  is  superior  to  soybeans  alone, 
the  combination  crop  being  better  able 
to  smother  the  rapidly  growing  sum¬ 
mer  weeds. 

— New  Jersey  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 


Warns  Against  Turning  Young 
Calves  to  Pasture 

Although  dairymen  are  being  forced 
to  cut  production  costs  as  never  before, 
efforts  to  save  money  by  turning  young 
calves  to  pasture  are  likely  to  be  found 
false  economy.  According  to  Prof.  J. 
W.  Bartlett  at  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  calves  un¬ 
der  six  months  of  age  “should  never 
be  turned  to  pasture  as  a  sole  source 
of  nutriment.”  He  says  the  grass  is  too 
high  in  water  content  to  afford  the 
young  calf  enough  nutrients  for  proper 
growth.  Many  dairymen  question  the 
advisability  of  ever  turning  young 
calves  to  pasture,  as  the  laxative 
grasses  have  a  tendency  to  eliminate 
the  supplemental  grain  ration  before  it 
can  be  assimilated. 

“Calves  ranging  from  six  months  to 
a  year  in  age  may  be  safely  pastured 
if  given  some  grain,”  Professor  Bartlett 
advises.  “The  amount  of  grain  should 
vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
calves.  Although  it  is  recommended 
that  at  least  two  pounds  be  given  daily, 
a  12  per  cent  protein  ration  is  the  best 
growing  feed  and  may  be  composed 
of  one  part  corn  meal,  one  part  bran, 
one  part  ground  oats,  and  one-half  part 
linseed  oil  meal.  Provide  water  and 
shade  in  the  pasture  lot  if  the  calves 
are  to  be  out  during  the  day.  Due  to 
the  anoyance  of  flies,  however,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  young  animals 
be  kept  in  the  stables  during  the  day 
and  turned  into  a  nearby  pasture  at 
night.  Calves  handled  in  this  way  will 
continue  to  grow  better  and  will  not  re¬ 
quire  a  heavy *feeding  next  winter.” 


Raising  Calves 

How  much  milk  should  a  new  born  calf 
get?  Is  three  quarts  enough?  Can  one 
over-feed  a  calf?  Is  corn  meal  good  for  a 
calf?  How  old  must  a  calf  be  before  one 
can  put  him  in  the  pasture?  Will  a  calf  ! 
do  better  inside  or  out  where  he  can  get 
all  the  sunshine?  My  neighbors  say  they 
do  better  inside  and  should  not  be  let  out 
until  four  months  old.  I  would  like  to 
know  all  this  for  I  am  just  starting  in 
farming. 

It  is  very  easy  to  over-feed  a  calf.  A 
good  rule  is  to  give  them  a  pound  of 
milk  for  each  8  or  10  pounds  of  live 
weight.  Three  quarts  is  hardly  enough 
even  for  a  young  calf  because  that 
would  be  approximately  six  pounds  or 
enough  for  a  sixty  pound  calf. 

Corn  meal  alone  is  not  a  good  feed 
for  a  calf.  As  soon  as  the  calves  will 
eat  grain  give  them  a  mixture  of  three 
pounds  of  corn  meal  or  hominy,  three 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  three  pounds  of 
bran,  and  one  pound  of  oil  meal. 

Calves  that  are  bom  in  the  spring  or 
summer  will  do  better  inside  than  they 
will  outside  on  pasture  if  they  are 
properly  cared  for.  A  young  calf  will 
not  get  much  benefit  from  grass,  and 
flies  will  bother  them  a  lot  more  on 
pasture  than  they  will  in  the  barn. 

Kentucky  blue  grass  grows  in  any 
section  of  New  York  State  where  the 
soil  is  fertile  enough.  Where  the  soil 
is  less  fertile,  the  Canadian  blue  grass 
will  grow. 


THE  IMPROVED  ROW  CROP 

POWER  ON.TIP-TOE 


fracQ  ilie  soil 


18  Drawbar  Horse  Power 

The  Oliver  RowCrop, on  itsTip-toeWheels, 
gives  you  full  1 8  drawbar  horse  power.  It 
has  ample  power  to  handle  two  big  plow 
bases,  three  lister  bases,  four-row  planting 
and  cultivating  equipment  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  when  you’ll  want  to  put  a  tractor 
in  the  field. 

Central  Tool  Mounting 

All  planting  and  cultivating  equipment 
is  mounted  ahead  of  the  operator  in  full 
view,  always  under  his  control.  Because 
the  Tip -toe  wheels  never  pack  the  soil 
there  is  no  need  for  shovels  in  the  rear. 
All  gangs  operate  independently, each 
at  the  proper  depth. 

12-inch  Float  in  the  Gangs 

The  gangs  float  independently  a  full  12 
inches.  This  is  a  level  float  as  there  is  no 
hinge  action  in  the  Row  Crop  gangs.  Each 
one  holds  level;  follows  the  contour  of  the 
ground.  In  hard  ground  the  entire  weight 
of  the  gang  attachment  can  be  brought 
to  bear  to  secure  penetration. 

Braking — Steering 

Each  Tip-toe  wheel  is  braked  indepen- 
dentlyand  both  are  inter-connected  to  the 
steering  mechanism  so  that  a  turn  oneway 
brakes  the  wheel  on  the  same  side  which 
is  of  great  value  in  making  short  turns. 
Flexibility  is  also  provided  for  quick  dodg¬ 
ing  in  crooked  rows. 


Close  to  Row  Cultivation 

Once  again  those  Tip-toe  wheels  come 
into  play.  The  Row  Crop  cultivating  gangs 
work  close  to  the  row  while  the  tractor  is 
still  high  above  and  far  away.  You  can 
get  in  to  do  a  real  job  of  cultivating  with¬ 
out  fear  of  injury  to  the  growing  crop. 


Complete  Tool  Equipment 

Oliver  offers  complete  tools  for  all  row 
crop  operations — 2  and  4  row  runner  and 
sweep  planters — 2  and  4  row  cultivators 
with  a  wide  variety  of  sweeps  and  shovels 
— 2  row  lister  planters — 2  and  3  row  list¬ 
ers  and  many,  many  more. 


It  Never  Packs  the  Soil 

The  Tip-toe  Wheels  actually  cultivate  the 
soil.  A  spike  tooth  harrow  will  erase  the 
Row  Crop's  tracks.  Complete  wheel  and 
lug  equipment  is  provided  for  all  types  of 
soil.  The  unique  high  wheels  of  the  Row 
Crop  provide  positive  traction  while  end¬ 
ing  the  old  problem  of  soil  packing. 

See  Your  Oliver  Dealer 


..  jruu  i.u.cmui  seen  me  Oliver  narr-rarr 
Row  Crop  be  sure  to  see  your  Oliver 
Dealer  The  Row  Crop  on  its  Tip-toe 
Wheels  will  save 
you  time  and 
money  while  do¬ 
ing  a  better  job. 

Itis  new— original 
— unusual — See  it 
before  you  buy. 


OLIVER 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  tool  that  interests  you— fill  in  your  name 
and  address — clip  the  coupon  and  send  to  OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
SALES  CO.,  3-5  Jones  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1420  Mayflower  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Name _ 


R.  D. - City _ 


□  Row  Gop  Tractor 

□  28-44  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  Tractor 

□  Row  Gop  Equipment 


Tractor  Plows 

□  2  Base  □  3  Base 

□  4  Base  □  5  Base 

□  One-Way  Disc 

□  Horse  Plow 


State - 


Cultivators 

□  Riding  0  Walking 

□  1  Row  0  2  Row 

□  Weeder 

□  Rotary  Hoe 


□  Tandem  Disc  Harrow 

□  Quack  Grass  Harrow 

□  Fallovator 

□  Orchard  Tools 


Threshers 

□  22  x  36  0  28  x  46 

□  32x56 

□  Bean  Thresher 


□  Manure  Spreader 

□  Beet  and  Bean  Tools 

□  Hay  Tools 

□  Potato  Tool* 


aa  6 


(396 j  8 


END  STRAINS 

While  Horse  Works 

Strains,  sprains,  swellings 
— don't  let  them  lay  up 
horse.  Apply  good  old 
Absorbine.,  Great  for  quick 
relief,  and  horse  keeps 
working  because  it  never  blisters.  For 
cuts,  galls,  boils — it’s  a  fine  antiseptic 
to  aid  healing.  Economical.  Little  goes 
far.  Large  bottle,  $2.50.  All  druggists’. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.  579  Lyman  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Haim  ii  i 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CAPONXZE  YOUR  CHEAP  COCKERELS.  ‘'Capon 
Growing  and  Marketing,”  a  recent  publication,  treats 
in  detail  phases  of  the  industry.  50c  per  copy,  orders 
for  3  or  more  35c  each.  Pilling  capon  tools  $3.50  to  $6. 
GRACE  PRINTING  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


65  Purebred  Ayrshires 

Tuberculin  Tested  and  Negative  to  Abortion  Test 
Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Consignment  Sale — 10:30 
A.  M.,  Thursday,  June  9,  1932  at  the  Livestock 
Pavilion,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  These  ani¬ 
mals  carefully  selected  from  outstanding  herds  in  New 
York,  Northern  Pennsylvania  and  includes  12  heifers 
from  Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

FINGER  LAKES  AYRSHIRE  CLUB,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
t>r  Berkshire  &.  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old 
$2.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.75  each.  8  to  10 
weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  ~  PIGS  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each 

Chester -Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  hoars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  cheek  or  money  order  to 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  Mth  your  name  and 
Dumber  of  piss  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  he  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
7  wks  old  $2.50:  8  wks  old  $2.75;  9-10  wks  olcl  $3.00 
Chester  White  barrows  or  sows  $4.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D.— or  send  check  or  Money  Order. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN.  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

Tod  ©uality—Your  Moneys  Worth 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C. 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $2.50  8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $2.75 

10-12  WEEKS  OLD  $3.25 

Choice  young  porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough. 
Shi;)  anv  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Vt. — renna.— 
Conn. — 25c  per  pig  extra  for  vaccination.  Our  guarantee: 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM.  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1035 


Pigs  Pigs  Pigs 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &  OIC 

6-8  wks.  old . $2.75  each 

8-10  wks.  old . $3.00  each 

Shin  anv  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Prompt  shipments. 
Good  pigs.  We  respectfully  solicit  your  patronage. 
WILLIAM  GABRIEL,  LEXINGTON.  MASS.  R.F.D. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold. 

UCHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


nice  JP  CUG  A  TC  Prices  reduced.  6  wks. 
r  m3  &  •jnwA  1  3,  oW  $2.75.  s  wks.  $3. 
10  wks.  $3.50.  12  wks.  $4.  50  lb.  shoats  $5.  crated.  All 
breeds.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  return  charge 
or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice,  size  and  breed. 
STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


American  Agriculturist,  June  4,  1932 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


May  Milk  Prices 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing-  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  , 

1.79 

1.59 

2  Fluid  Cream  ___ 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _____ 

1.06 

1.00 

2B  Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  _____ 

1.26 

3  Evap.  Cond.  . 

Milk  powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.15 

1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotat*""* 

on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931.  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Outlook  Uncertain 

CREAMERY  SALTED  May  28,  May  21,  May  29, 

1932  1932  1931 

Higher  than  extra  .  l8'/2-l9  19  -l9‘/2  24,/4-24% 

Extra  (92sc.) _ 18  |8'A-l8!/2  233/4 

84-91  score  ....  14  -I73A  16  -18  20  -2QU 

Lower  Grades  — -  -  I5V4-1 5%  17  —19 */2 

The  outlook  for  the  butter  market 
after  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  is  a  bit 
uncertain.  It  was  expected  that  heavy 
arrivals  would  pile  up  during  the  holi¬ 
day  and  there  was  some  question 
whether  the  trade  would  absorb  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  at  the  rates  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  last  full  week  in  May. 
Prices  held  very  steady  during  the 
week  ending  May  28,  92  score  butter 
holding  right  to  the  18c  line. 

On  Monday,  May  23,  the  market  was 
a  little  easy  and  lost  a  quarter  cent 
from  the  Saturday  closing  price  of  the 
week  previous,  bringing  creamery  ex¬ 
tras  to  18c.  On  that  basis  the  market 
closed  steady.  The  fractional  decline 
bringing  out  freer  buying.  Tuesday’s 
market  was  well  supported  and  the  tone 
appeared  better  especially  when  some 
improvement  was  noted  in  Chicago.  In 
spite  of  the  heavy  receipts  on  Wednes¬ 
day  the  price  held  steady  although  the 
trade  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling.  Most  of  the  business  is  for 
current  trade  needs,  although  some 
speculative  interest  is  developing. 
Thursday’s  market  was  unchanged.  It 
was  noted  that  considerable  specula¬ 
tive  interest  has  been  developing 
among  the  smaller  buyers  whereas 
heretofore  only  the  long  lines  have  been 
getting  the  interest.  Friday’s  market 
held  unchanged  although  toward  the 
close  a  more  or  less  unsettled  feeling 
developed.  Saturday  was  not  expected 
to  be  much  of  a  day  as  most  houses 
were  declaring  a  full  weekend  holiday. 

The  one  big  factor  that  is  worrying 
the  trade  is  the  fact  that  production 
appears  to  be  even  heavier  than  last 
year.  During  the  week  ending  May  28, 
from  Monday  to  Thursday,  inclusive, 
New  York’s  receipts  of  butter  totaled 
over  94,000  packages  whereas  last  year 
during  the  same  period  the  figure 
stood  at  slightly  over  90,000,  the  dif¬ 
ference  being  over  4,000  packages.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  during  the  week  ending 
May  28  receipts  in  New  York  City 
were  considerably  heavier  than  those 
of  the  week  previous. 

Cheese  Market  Unchanged 


STATE  FLATS  May  28,  May  21,  May  29, 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy  ______  H%-I3  H%-23  12-14 

Fresh  Average _  10%  lO'/i 

Held  Fancy _  18  -20  18  -20  21-23 


Held  Average - 

During  the  week  ending  May  28  the 
cheese  market  held  unchanged  from 
that  of  the  previous  week.  On  Monday 
the  market  opened  firm  although  de¬ 
mand  was  not  very  active.  Western 
markets  were  reported  as  steady.  For 
the  rest  of  the  week  the  market  held 
steady  on  fine  quality  fresh  makes,  es¬ 
pecially  those  showing  a  little  curing. 
Of  late  there  have  been  several  sizeable 
deals  reported  in  the  West  for  eastern 
accounts,  which  has  helped  put  the 
market  in  good  shape.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  firmness  of  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  in  contrast  to  the  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  showing  that  butter  is  making. 

Nearby  Eggs  Hold  Steady 


NEARBY  WHITES 

May  28, 

May  21,  May  29, 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932  1931 

offerings  46  lb . 

I7%-I9% 

17% -19%  22  -24 

Standards,  45  lb . 

161/2-17 

l6'/2-l7  21  -2l'/2 

Mediums  . - 

l4'/2-l6 

I4%- 1 6  l8%-20% 

Lightweights  and 

14  -15 

18  -18% 

Undergrades  . . 

Pullets  . i . . 

Pewees  . - 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . . 

17  -20 

l7'/2-2l  23  -25 

Standards  _ _ _ 

15  -16 

16  -17  l8%-22 

Nearby  eggs  held  steady  during  the 


last  full  week  in  May  while  some  weak¬ 
ness  developed  on  western  mixed  col¬ 
ors.  As  a  whole  we  would  say  the  egg 
market  lost  a  little  ground.  Some  of 
this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  quality  of  recent  mid-western  re¬ 
ceipts  has  shown  some  irregularity, 
due  no  doubt,  to  the  recent  hot  weather 
that  swept  the  country. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  we  have 
been  talking  about  production  curves 
and  now  we  have  a  span  of  six  weeks 
to  compare.  This  year  the  production 
curve  started  upward  from  April  9  to 
16  but  flattened  out  slightly  from  April 
16  to  23.  It  dropped  a  little  from  April 
23  to  30,  on  the  latter  date  the  curve 
hitting  a  spot  slightly  under  the  April 
16  spot.  From  April  30  to  May  7  the 
curve  continued  to  drop  off  very 
slightly  and  ‘the  downward  trend  con¬ 
tinued  almost  unchanged  from  May  7 
to  May  14.  From  May  14  to  May  21  the 
curve  started  upward  to  almost  exactly 
the  same  degree  that  it  dropped  the 
week  previous.  Last  year  the  produc¬ 
tion  curve,  starting  on  April  9  increas¬ 
ed  very  gradually  to  April  30,  from 
which  point  it  started  to  fall  off  grad¬ 
ually  to  May  7.  From  then  to  May  14 
it  suffered  a  sharp  break  and  the  loss 
continued  although  on  a  lesser  degree 
from  May  14  to  May  21.  For  the  last 
five  year  average  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  from  April  9  to  16,  from 
which  point  to  April  23  the  trend  stay¬ 
ed  almost  level.  From  then  on  it  grad¬ 
ually  dropped  off.  This  indicates  very 
clearly  that  we  may  see  two  high  spots 
in  this  year’s  curve.  On  May  21  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  four  cities  were  only 
slightly  short  of  what  they  were  last 
year. 

During  the  week  ending  May  28  the 
market  opened  easier  especially  when 
it  was  learned  that  for  the  first  time 
this  season  the  into-storage  movement 
exceeded  that  of  last  year.  The  unset¬ 
tled  condition  continued  on  May  24,  and 
for  the  second  consecutive  day  the  stor¬ 
age  of  eggs  in  the  four  leading  markets 
exceeded  last  year’s  figures  by  several 
thousand  cases.  Chicago  has  been  a 
very  weakening  influence  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  getting  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  receipts  of  eggs.  Practically 
during  the  entire  week  country  ad¬ 
vices  indicated  well  maintained  pro¬ 
duction,  with  a  shortage  compared 
with  last  year  gradually  growing  less. 
It  is  expected  that  the  month  of  June 
and  possibly  the  first  two  weeks  Qf  the 
month  will  give  a  pretty  good  line  on 
the  way  the  rest  of  the  year  is  going, 
although  in  these  troubled  times  all 
signs  seem  to  fail.  This  year,  more 
than  ever,  the  poultryman  must  watch 
the  quality  factor.  There  are  too  many 
eggs  to  ignore  it. 


Live  Poultry 


May  28, 

May  21. 

May  29, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  . 

17-18 

16-17 

25-26 

Leghorn  _  ._ 

16 

14 

23-24 

BROILERS 

Rocks  . 

14-27 

16-27 

25-35 

Reds  . 

15-21 

17-21 

22-29 

Leghorn  _ 

13-19 

18-21 

20-26 

Old  Roosters _ 

9 

10 

13 

Capons  .  _ 

28 

Turkeys  . . 

1 5-20 

16-25 

15-30 

Ducks,  Nearby  _ 

13-16 

12-15 

18-24 

Geese  . . 

12 

12 

12 

The  live  fowl  market  was  an  up  and 
down  affair  during  the  last  week  in 
May.  On  Monday,  May  23,  colored 
fowls  were  in  short  supply  and  they 
advanced  to  19c,  with  Leghorns  equal¬ 
ly  firm.  The  jump  attracted  a  good 
many  cars  and  the  result  was  a  sharp 
break,  with  the  price  dropping  at  least 
2c.  Wednesday’s  market  strengthened 
a  little,  taut  on  Thursday  it  turned 
weaker,  with  Friday  finding  the  mar¬ 
ket  over-supplied,  hit  with  hotter 
weather  and  with  fowl  prices  hitting 
new  lows,  with  colored  at  13c  to  16c 
and  Leghorns  at  11c  to  15c.  Broilers 
all  during  the  week  held  a  fairly  steady 
range  of  prices.  Extra  fancy  and  top 
qualities  were  quite  scarce.  Early  in 
the  week  there  was  a  lot  of  fussy  buy¬ 
ing  and  the  trade  was  very  spotty.  At 
the  close  Rocks  were  somewhat  top 
heavy;  Reds  were  doing  very  well  and 
Leghorns  were  in  the  seller’s  favor, 
having  a  decided  price  advantage  in  the 
eyes  of  the  consuming  public.  Of  late, 
feathers  seem  to  mean  less. 

Hay  Market  Firmer 

The  hay  market  was  a  bit  firmer 
during  the  last  week  in  May  as  far 


as  the  better  grades  are  concerned. 
Good  hay  was  actually  scarce  and 
prices  held  steady.  Lower  grades  in 
small  bales  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
arrivals  and  these  met  with  slow  sale, 
although  prices  held  fairly  steady. 
Timothy  brings  $12  to  $18,  depending 
on  grade,  clover  mixtures  are  all  $11 
to  $16;  grass  mixtures  $10  to  $15; 
sample  hay  $8  to  $11;  oat  straw  $11; 
rye  $20  to  $21. 

Philadelphia  quotes  timothy  hay  at 
$13  to  $15;  rye  straw  $18  to  $19;  oat 
and  wheat  $10  to  $11. 

The  Boston  hay  market  is  quiet  and 
trade  is  dull.  The  best  grades  hold  firm 
in  view  of  the  light  offerings.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  meeting  fairly 
good  trade,  which  holds  prices  steady. 
There  is  a  heavy  over-supply  of  lower 
grades  with  equally  poor  demand.  In 
an  effort  to  move  these  lines  conces¬ 
sions  are  being  granted.  Official  quota¬ 
tions  range  from  $15.50  to  $18.50  for 
timothy;  $16.50  to  $20.50  for  alfalfa; 
clover  mixtures  $17. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  28, 

May  21. 

May  29, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (May)  _ 

.58 

.58% 

.84'/, 

Corn,  (May) - 

.30 

.31 

.54% 

Oats.  (May) - - 

.22% 

.22% 

.26% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2,  Red . . 

.72'/4 

.72% 

.94% 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel . . 

.45 '4 

.46% 

.70 

Oats,  No.  2  - 

.34 

.34% 

.39 

Potato  Markets  Weak 

Prices  of  potatoes  tended  downward 
in  late  May  despite  the  continued  lim¬ 
ited  supply  from  the  South.  Shipments 
of  northern  potatoes  have  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
southern  movement  and  prices  have 
followed  a  course  disappointing  to 
growers  who  were  hoping  for  a  sus¬ 
tained  advance  during  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  active  season  for  northern 
stock.  There  is  still  a  chance  that  city 
dealers  will  find  themselves  short  of 
potatoes  at  times  during  early  summer 
and  will  buy  considerable  quantities  of 
old  stock. 

At  present,  demand  is  light  in  north¬ 
ern  potato  producing  sections  and 
prices  have  sagged  close  to  the  low 
levels  prevailing  in  early  spring.  A 
range  of  35  to  70  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  carlots  of  sacked  stock  prevails  in 
producing  districts  from  Maine  to  the 
West.  Shipments  of  new  potatoes  have 
been  at  a  rate  of  only  about  one-third 
those  of  last  season  but  prices  have  not 
held  the  early  high  level  and  showed 
a  weak  trend  the  last  part  of  May,  but 
combined  shipments,  northern  and 
southern,  were  often  less  than  600  car¬ 
loads  daily.  Markets  are  dull  in  eastern 
cities,  although  arrivals  are  not  heavy 
as  a  rule  and  dullness  of  trade  prevails 
also  at  nearly  all  country  potato  ship¬ 
ping  points.  Demand  for  new  stock  is 
also  reported  generally  rather  slow,  the 
retail  prices  still  being  much  higher 
than  those  of  old  potatoes.  Maine  Green 
Mountains  were  somewhat  irregular  in 
price  trend  near  the  first  of  June  but 
there  was  little  change  in  the  general 
jobbing  price  range  of  $1  to  $1.25  per 
100  pounds.  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Round  White  varieties  were  also 
fairly  steady  at  90  to  95  cents  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  Pittsburgh.  Midwestern  po¬ 
tato  markets  were  about  steady  com¬ 
pared  with  the  week  before. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  potatoes  are  being  shipped  in 
larger  quantities  than  at  this  time  a 
year  ago  and  appear  in  most  eastern 
ma.rkets  with  little  change  in  prices  in 
recent  weeks.  Delaware  and  Maryland 
sweets  of  the  Jersey  type  sell  at  50  to 
75  cents  a  bushel  in  eastern  cities.  Some 
of  the  best  New  Jersey  stock  sells  as 
high  as  75c  to  $1.25  in  New  York.  Ten¬ 
nessee  Nancy  Halls  bring  40  to  60  cents 
in  Pittsburgh  and  75  to  85  cents  in 
Boston. 

*  *  * 

Prices  of  asparagus  from  Maryland. 
Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  were  ir¬ 
regular  the  last  week  of  May  but  trend 
was  downward  in  most  cities  with  a 
range  of  $1.25  to  $2  per  crate  holding 
a  dozen  bunches.  Some  asparagus  from 
New  York  reached  top  of  $3.25  in  Bos¬ 
ton.— U.  S.  D.  A. 
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New  York  Farm  News 


Orchard  Notes  —  Fires  Sweep  Farm  Communities 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  re¬ 
ports  from  Farm  Bureau  Fruit  Spec¬ 
ialists  in  22  counties  of  New  York 
State  for  the  week  ending  May  21. 

Throughout  the  Hudson  Valley  all 
varieties  of  apples  were  in  bloom  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  May  16  to  21  with  weath¬ 
er  almost  ideal  for  the  work  of  bees 
in  pollination.  Ulster  County  reports 
an  increased  use  of  bees  in  orchards 
for  pollination  over  last  year.  Another 
circumstance  favorable  for  cross  polli¬ 
nation  was  that  varieties  overlapped 
in  their  blooming  periods  much  more 
than  usual,  even  Rome  Beauty  and 
Northern  Spy  being  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time  as  McIntosh  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greenings.  The  temperature  went 
below  freezing  in  some  parts  of  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  May  19  but  only  slight  in¬ 
jury  to  strawberrieis  and  sour  cherries 
was  noted.  Columbia  County  reports  a 
good  blossom  this  year  in  practically 
all  fruits  with  the  exception  of  Bald¬ 
wins.  There  are  prospects  of  a  good 
crop  of  pears.  Cherries  seem  good  and 
peaches  very  heavy.  Ulster  County  also 
reports  the  probability  of  a  good  crop 
of  pears. 

In  central  and  western  New  York 
the  pre-blossom  spray  on  apples  was 
applied  under  ideal  conditions  to  give 
maximum  protection  from  apple  scab 
infection  during  the  blossoming  period. 
Since  apples  came  into  bloom  there 
has  been  several  days  of  excellent 
weather  for  pollination.  In  fact  all 
fruits  have  had  at  least  one  or  two 
days  of  good  pollination  weather  when 
bees  could  work  to  good  advantage. 
Niagara  County  reports  that  peaches 
appear  to  have  set  well.  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ty  reports  that  plums,  peaches,  pears 
and  cherries  are  all  blossoming  very 
full.  Nearly  all  varieties  of  early  ap¬ 
ples  are  blooming  full.  Wealthies  where 
they  had  a  crop  last  year  will  be 
rather  light.  Baldwins  which  comprise 
40%  of  the  trees  of  Orleans  County 
will  blossom  on  the  whole  very  light. 

The  Champlain  Valley 

In  the  Champlain  Valley  the  pre¬ 
blossom  spray  on  apples  was  applied 
during  the  week  of  May  16  to  21  and 
apples  came  into  bloom  the  latter  part 
of  the  week.  Clinton  County  reports 
that  bees  have  been  placed  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  commercial  orchards 
for  pollinating  purposes.  Essex  County 
reports  that  apples  of  all  varieties 
were  in  blossom  by  May  20  and  that 
while  up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
no  full  days  during  which  the  bees 
could  work  well  there  were  several 
hours  at  various  intervals  when  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable  for  pollination. 
Strong  winds  interferred  considerably 
with  the  flight  of  bees. — W.  E.  B. 


Fire  Sweeps  Farm  Communities 

A  number  of  disastrous  fires  were 
reported  from  various  parts  of  New 
York  during  May.  During  the  last 
week  two  small  farm  communities  were 
almost  wiped  out.  On  May  24,  flames 
swept  through  and  laid  waste  nearly 
half  the  little  village  of  Dickinson  Cen¬ 
ter,  26  miles  north  of  Malone.  The  high 
wind  carried  the  flame  unchecked  from 
a  garage  where  the  fire  originated  to 
homes  and  places  of  business,  barns 
and  storage  houses.  The  damage  was 
roughly  estimated  at  between  $40,000 
and  $50,000  with  about  one  third  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance. 

At  Medusa,  in  southwestern  Albany 
County,  a  fire  of  very  similar  to  the 
Dickinson  Center  tragedy,  swept  that 
community  on  May  26.  Here  too,  fire 
broke  out  in  garage.  Before  the  flames 
were  checked  10  homes,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  a  general  store 
had  been  levelled.  The  little  community 
had  no  fire  fighting  equipment,  but  vol¬ 
unteers  from  the  country-side  and 
equipment  and  apparatus  from  half  a 
dozen  nearby  villages  rendered  what¬ 
ever  aid  they  could.  The  damage  was 
estimated  at  $100,000. 

Kerhonkson,  in  Ulster  County  suffer¬ 
ed  a  fire  that  took  a  good  part  of  the 
village.  It  was  reported  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  pyromaniac.  The  dam¬ 
age  was  very  heavy.  Another  Hudson 
Valley  village  to  be  partially  wiped  out 
by  flames  was  Castleton.  Several  resi¬ 
dences,  stores  and  the  New  York  Cen- 


William  W.  Cocks 

THE  death  of  William  W. 

Cocks  at  his  home  at  Old 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  removes 
a  constructive  personality  and  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  leadership  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  other  work  of  the 
State  and  Nation.  Mr.  Cocks  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  several  years  and 
a  great  friend  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  After  one  visit  at  the  former 
President’s  home  at  Oyster  Bay, 
Mr.  Cocks  left  wearing  by  mis¬ 
take  the  President’s  broad 
brimmed  black  hat.  He  did  not 
notice  his  mistake  for  several 
days  and  then  he  hurried  to  the 
Roosevelt  home  to  apologize. 
Roosevelt  got  a  great  laugh  out 
of  the  incident. 

In  addition  to  many  positions 
of  helpful  leadership  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Long  Island,  Mr.  Cocks 
was  for  a  long  time  a  member 
and  leader  in  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


tral  depot  were  consumed.  The  fire  was 
not  brought  under  control  until  appara¬ 
tus  arrived  from  Rensselaer.  The  city 
of  Hudson  also  suffered  a  big  fire  when 
an  old  abandoned  brewery  went  up  in 
smoke.  Dozens  of  smaller  fires  were 
started  in  the  vicinity  by  the  wind- 
carried  embers.  The  city  fire-fighting 
forces  were  taxed  for  several  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  was  reported  under  control. 


New  York  State  Grange  Field 
Day,  July  4 

The  New  York  State  Grange  is  to 
hold  a  Washington  bicentennial  mon¬ 
ster  picnic  at  the  New  York  State  fair 
grounds  on  July  fourth. 

State  Master  Fred  Freestone,  of 
Interlaken,  plans  to  make  this  event 
one  that  will  attract  every  Grange 
member  in  the  State.  Competitive 
floats  will  interest  local  Granges  and 
competitive  athletic  events  will  feature 
the  day’s  program.  Most  of  the  floats 
will  show  some  phase  of  the  life  of 
George  Washington. 

Mr.  Freestone  feels  that  the  central 
location  of  the  State  fair  grounds  at 
Syracuse  will  make  it  possible  for 
Grangers  to  come  from  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  state  and  return  the  same 
day.  The  fair  grounds  also  provide  an 
excellent  place  for  an  indoor  program, 
in  the  event  of  rain.  The  Colisuem  may 
be  utilized  in  an  emergency. 

— E.  D.  Candidus 


Western  New  York  Forestry 
Tour  June  17-18 

The  third  Western  New  York  for¬ 
estry  tour  will  be  held  June  17th  and 
18th.  The  tour  is  sponsored  by  the 
Farm  Bureaus  in  cooperation  with  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  will  cover  field  studies  of  all 
forestry  problems  common  to  the  farm. 

The  tour  will  start  on  N.  Y.  Route  35, , 
one  half  mile  east  of  Darien  Center  in 
Genesee  County.  The  first  stop  at  the 
farm  of  Ernest  Welker  will  be  a  visit 
to  a  woodlot  improvement  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  second  stop  will  be  at  a  near¬ 
by  pasture  and  a  demonstration  on  the 
eradication  of  thorn  apples  with  sodium 
arsenate  will  be  given.  Noon  will  be 
spent  at  the  Genesee  County  farm.  Af¬ 
ternoon  inspections  will  be  made  of 
the  Genesee  County  forest. 

Saturday  morning  will  include  a  trip 
through  the  Letchworth  Park  planta¬ 
tion,  where  a  wide  range  of  species  ex¬ 
ist,  and  to  the  Rochester  Water  Works 
plantations  at  Hemlock  Lake. — S.  D. 


Pennsylvania  Farmers  Field  Day 
June  9 

Foresters,  plant  pathologists,  and 
home  economics  specialists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  program  of  Farmers’ 
Field  Day,  to  be  held  at  the  College  on 
Thursday,  June  9,  Professor  T.  I.  Mairs, 


chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge, 
announces. 

Timber  demonstrations  will  be  given 
by  W.  I.  Bull  and  saw  filing  demon¬ 
strations  and  a  discussion  of  woods 
problems  will  be  led  by  F.  T.  Murphey. 

In  plant  pathology  E.  L.  Nixon,  R.  S. 
Kirby,  W.  S.  Beach,  G.  L.  Zundel,  and 
L.  T.  Denniston  will  conduct  continu¬ 
ous  demonstrations  of  efficient  methods 
in  controlling  various  plant  diseases. 
Sprays  will  be  prepared,  pressures 
measured,  spray  booms  adjusted,  dis¬ 
ease  identified,  and  treatments  applied. 

The  special  program  for  farm  women 
will  include  a  home  management  talk 
and  demonstration  by  Miss  Edith  Mor¬ 
ton,  a  demonstration  of  fabrics  and  tex¬ 
tiles  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Berry  Mack,  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  landscaping  the 
home  grounds  by  Professor  J.  R.  Brac¬ 
ken,  music,  and  an  afternoon  tea. 


Rains  Relieve  Drought  Conditions 

The  rains  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  week  in  May  came  as  a  most 
welcome  relief  to  many  parts  of  A.  A. 
territory.  The  lack  of  adequate  pre- 
cipation  during  almost  the  entire  month 
in  many  sections  had  created  what  was 
rapidly  approaching  drought  conditions. 
In  the  Hudson  Valley  there  were  some 
sections  where  the  need  for  moisture 
was  extremely  acute.  Small  streams 
were  registering  considerable  shrink¬ 
age,  some  of  them  almost  to  the  dis¬ 
appearing  point.  Early  gardens  were 
standing  still. 

Forest  Fires  Menace 

The  situation  in  the  wooded  areas 
was  extremely  serious.  In  the  State 
Forest  Reserve  the  fire  hazard  had 
grown  to  the  stage  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  close  the  woods.  This  step 
was  taken  during  the  last  week  in  May. 
However,  the  order  had  hardly  gone 
out  when  rains  were  reported  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  Accordingly,  the  order 
closing  the  woods  was  revoked  just  in 
time  to  permit  Memorial  Day  vacation¬ 
ists  to  complete  earlier  made  plans  to 
spend  the  holiday  in  the  popular  wood¬ 
ed  resort  sections. 

It  is  a  little  early  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  estimate  of  the  damage  created 
by  the  numerous  forest  fires  reported 
which  totaled  over  64  up  to  May  26. 
Several  “bad  ones”  were  listed,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fire  in  the  Tahawus  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Adirondacks,  which  threat¬ 
ened  virgin  timber  for  many  days.  An¬ 
other  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Lake,  an¬ 
other  near  Malone,  and  the  High  Point 
fire  in  the  Catskills  were  also  among 
those  listed  as  very  serious,  and  were  not 
brought  under  control  for  several  days. 
Had  not  the  rain  helped,  there  is  no 
telling  what  would  have  taken  place. 

North  Country  Relieved 

Word  comes  from  Northern  New 
York  to  the  effect  that  the  lack  of  rain 
was  so  acute  that  it  had  forced  some 
farmers  to  cease  early  sowing.  Pastures 
are  reported  to  have  been  at  a  stand 
still  for  some  time.  The  rain  started 
grass  growing  and  benefited  early  sown 
grain.  Corn  planting  had  been  started 
and  rain  was  sorely  needed.  Many 
farmers  were  complaining  of  low  water 
in  cisterns  and  the  rains  were  natural¬ 
ly  welcomed  most  eagerly. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

There  is  a  prospect  that  Western 
New  York  may  have  a  greatly  enlarged 
blossom  festival  next  year.  A  project 
to  combine  the  two  famous  fruit  belts 
of  Niagara  and  Chautauqua  in  a  mam¬ 
moth  blossom  festival  in  1933  is  said 
to  be  meeting  enthusiastic  support. 

*  *  * 

The  tenth  annual  advisory  council 
meeting  of  the  Cattaraugus  County 
Home  Bureau  was  held  in  Salamanca, 
May  25. 

*  *  * 

Thursday,  May  26,  was  program 
planning  day  for  the  Allegany  County 
Home  Bureau.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  Almond  and  Dr.  Ruby  Green  Smith, 
Associate  State  Leader  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  spoke  at  the  afternoon  session. 

*  *  * 

Genesee  County  held  its  annual  plow¬ 
ing  contest  on  the  Jesse  R.  Decker 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:00);  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:02  and 
3:40)  ;  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:05);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:10)  ;  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:05)  ;  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:05):  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:05);  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:15;  Tues..  Wed.,  Thurs..  and  Fri. 
at  12:10);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:35): 

Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:40);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:30). 

MONDAY— June  6 

12:25 — "Killing  Weeds  in  Summer  for  Alfalfa 
Seedings,"  Dr.  Ernest  Van  Alstine,  Ex- 

J  tension  Specialist  in  Field  Crops,  N. 

Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture. 

12:35— Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins 
TUESDAY— June  7 

12:20 — “Steamboat  Days  on  the  Hudson  River,”  (T' 
•Tared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  g, 

°/f  12:30 — “Timing  the  Gas  Engine.”  J.  S.  White,  M 

Vb  Manager,  Herkimer  County  (N.  Y.)  a 

Farm  Bureau.  U\ 

12:40 — A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (f 

WEDNESDAY— June  8  R. 

12:20 — “Colics  in  the  Horse,"  Dr.  R.  S.  Mac-  j) 
Kellar,  Veterinarian,  N.  Y.  City.  fk 

12:30 — “Hashing  the  Hay,”  Fred  J.  Bullock.  (T 
Vice  President  and  Chief  Engineer,  gt 
Papec  Machine  Company.  SI 

THURSDAY— June  9  jk. 

12:20 — "The  New  York  State  Fair,”  J.  Dan  (T 
Ackerman,  Director,  New  York  State  a 
Fair.  j) 

12:30 — “Breaking  Away  for  the  Day,”  H,  Fogg,  is 
Manager,  Warren  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farm  (j 
Bureau.  A 

12:40 — Editor  Ed  Looks  at  Life.  j) 

FRIDAY— June  10  Ik 

12:20— N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Education  (f 

12:30 — County  Agent.  Johnson.  R. 

12:35 — "Farm  Relief  for  the  Invalid,”  Ann  j) 
Summers,  Rural  Service  Departments,  Ik 
Niagara  Hudson  System.  (T 

7:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum.  o. 

SATURDAY— June  II  J/ 

12:02 — WGY  4-H  Club  Fellowship  (The  Sum-  A 
mer  Care  of  Poultry,  Schenectady  IT 
County  4-H  Clubs).  C, 

12:15 — “Recollections  of  a  Nonagenarian,”  Part  j) 
II,  Mrs.  Perry  E.  Taylor,  Schoharie  A 
County  Historian. 
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farm,  Oakfield  Road,  near  Batavia. 
Prof.  B.  A.  Jennings,  Cornell  University 
who  acted  as  judge  declared  that  the 
boys  did  about  as  fine  a  job  of  turning 
over  sod  as  he  had  ever  seen.  The  field 
chosen  was  a  particularly  stiff  proposi¬ 
tion  and  a  real  test  of  skill. 

*  ^  Jf: 

Spring  work  is  exceptionally  late  this 
year.  Oat  sowing  was  held  up  by  rain 
and  the  crop  is  not  all  in  yet.  Lately 
there  have  been  hard  frosts  with  the 
weather  now  generally  cold  and  dry. 

*  *  * 

A  drop  in  temperature  of  45  degrees 
within  24  hours  in  Chautauqua  County 
May  18,  resulted  in  a  blighting  frost 
that  did  some  damage  to  early  plant¬ 
ings. 

*  *  * 

Akron  4-H  Club  boys  have  initiated 
a  potato  growing  project  this  year.  - 


League  Buys  Plants 

Dairymen  delivering  milk  to  the  Jansen 
Dairy  Company  at  Delaware,  Chang- 
water,  and  Stone  Church,  Pa.,  have  been 
notified  that  hereafter  the  company  will 
buy  all  of  its  milk  from  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative.  There  are  about  300 
patrons  at  these  three  plants  who  will 
either  join  the  League  or  find  a  market 
elsewhere  for  their  milk.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  control  of  the  plant  is  that 
in  the  future  the  producers  will  be  paid 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  instead  of  by 
the  company  and  the  milk  will  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  pool  price. 


E.  Clifton  Vickler  of  Lowville,  New 
York,  won  first  prize  in  the  News 
Writing  Contest  for  students  in  voca¬ 
tional  agricultural.  His  item  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  April  30.  Items  should 
be  brief,  concise,  and  should  be  report¬ 
ed  immediately. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— -At  the  end 
of  the  third  week  in  May  farm  work 
was  in  pretty  good  shape.  Dry  weather 
of  the  first  two  weeks  had  put  the 
ground  in  good  shape  for  fitting  and 
seeding.  It  meant  the  seeding  of  the 
most  of  the  oat  crop.  Some  potatoes 
were  planted  and  considerable  corn 
ground  was  made  ready.  We  have  had 
some  pretty  hot  days  as  well  as  some 
raw,  cold  easterly  winds.  During  the 
second  week  of  May  we  had  tempera¬ 
tures  below  the  freezing  mark  but  no 
damage  was  apparent.  Meadows  look 
good,  cows  are  on  pasture  and  giving 
a  good  flow  of  milk. — A.  J.  N. 
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BABY  &  CHICKS 


AND 

UP 


2QIH  CENTURY  CHICK S/Z 


CHICKS,  4c 

For  2o  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20tk  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livabihty  Guarantee.  Per  100 

W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  H.  Mix..$5.50 
W.  &  Bd.  Bocks,  Beds,  Blk.  Minorcas....  6.90 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.90 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . 14.00 


500 

$25.00 

32.00 

32.00 

67.50 


A™  . U/.OU  I  oo 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  0. 


CLEAR  SPRING 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barron  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.. .  6.00  27.50  50 

rar,rfd».ltox..or  RI-  Reds  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  del. 
1 .1 .  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 

c  „  .  .CLEAR  spring  hatchery, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain  . ...$5.50  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.50  32.00  60 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.50  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  27.00  50 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Order  now. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Blood -Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Bocks  (Aristocrats) _  $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)....  2.75  4.50  8  37  70 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annuallv.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wvckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.25  $3.50  $6  $27  $50 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Special  Mated.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghons .  $8.00 

Bred-to-Lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 


Light  Assorted  $5.00;  Heavy  Assorted  $6.00.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  %c  per  chick  less  in 
500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  a  O ! 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . . . $6  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  6  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . . .  7  32.50  60 


Light  Mixed  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Cocoiamus.Pa. 


BABY  4I/2c  &  UP-  LApGE  TYPE 

"*■  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

milfltrc  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns.  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

LOlLKtl  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  and  Heavy  Mix .  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count  P.P. 
FRANK  NACE  BOX  A,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


From  selected  and  blood  tested  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3  50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Bocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  607,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wr!L0L  %"'p 

ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns..$5.50  $25  $45 
Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  per 

6C32  &  S.C.  Beds .  7.00  32  60 

Heavy  Mix  $6-100:  Light  Mix  $4.50-100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  P,  P.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


CHICKS:,fc, '5— PULLETS: 

From  200-291  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Bocks.  Direct  from  Trapnest-Pedigree-Breeding  Farm. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  shipped  C.O.D.  on  Ap¬ 
proval.  Catalog  Explains  all.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY 
t  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  5,  R.2,  Zeeland  Michigan 


Chicks  from  blood. 

O  1  ^  IV  O  TESTED  STOCK 


White  and  Barred  Rocks . $7.00 — 100 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . $7.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed . $6.00 — 100 


Post  Paid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  3,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TURKEYS 


TIIRKFYS  ~ Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens 

*  v  1  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-olc 

■tock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville,  Pa 


Fnr  Snip-  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  and  Poults 
t  u*  uaic .  frora  seiected  stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Ash  Grove  Farms  Turkey  Ranch,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Tnrlrpv  Eggs  a11  breeds  $2.75  for  12  eggs  $5  for  24 
i  ui n.cy  prepaid.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eqgs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog 
ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip.L.L.New  York 


White  Pekin.  30  for  $5;  100 — $16. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 

my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $S.50  $25.00  $45 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.00  27.50  50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  P  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

S.C.  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas .  5c 

C  Barred  Rocks... ,6c  Assorted  chicks.. ..4 14c 

No  money  down.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 
Pullets  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND.  MICH.  R.2A 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS  ffo  puepr 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


BABY  CHICKS  REDUCED 

Tancred  &  Wyckoff  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rooks  .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Order  now  direct  from  ad.  100%  live  delivery. 

MONROE  HATCHERY  BOX  A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Pen  One  10c.  Pen  Two  5c.  Started  Chicks- 
•  Pullets  From  My  Own  Trapnested  Blood- 
tested  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free 

WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM, 

Box  M  New-Washington.  Ohio 


CHICKS  horns  $5.50;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Assorted  $5. 

Free  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson. N.Y. 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  State  Fair  Champions.  Heavy 
Layers.  Baby  Chicks.  Inavale  Farm, RD4.Wal!kiil, N.Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 

Without  name  With  name 
and  address  and  address 

Per  Dozen _  $1.00  $3.00 

Per  Fifty .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred.  .  6.50  8.50 

Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 
up  at  slight  additional  cost. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


Warm  Weather  Increases  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Poultry  Lice  and  Mites  are  common 
to  many  poultry  farms  and  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  in  small  numbers. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  they  mul¬ 
tiply  and  become  troublesome,  whereas 
if  handled  properly  and  promptly,  they 
can  be  easily  taken  care  of. 

Poultry  Lice  are  entirely  different 
from  Poultry  Mites  and  consequently 
cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Lice  have  biting  mouth  parts  and  live 
on  scales  of  skin,  spending  their  entire 
time  on  the  birds’  bodies;  whereas  Red 
Mites  have  sucking  mouth  parts  and 
live  on  the  birds’  blood — but  spend  the 
day  hiding  in  crevices  around  the 
roosts,  roost  supports,  and  other  wood¬ 
work  where  the  birds  roost,  from  which 
they  crawl  onto  the  birds  at  night  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  on  their  blood. 

Poultry  Lice  are  rarely  found  on 
healthy  birds  that  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  dust,  but  may  frequent¬ 
ly  be  found  on  birds  that  are  sick  or 
out  of  condition  because  the  hen  does 
nothing  to  combat  the  lice;  or  they  may 
be  found  in  large  numbers  on  birds  con¬ 
fined  in  houses  where  there  is  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  dusting,  or  where  birds 
are  severely  crowded.  Poultry  Lice  can 
be  most  easily  eradicated  by  using 
Blackleaf  Forty.  This  should  he  applied 
about  a  half-hour  before  the  birds  go 
to  roost,  on  top  of  the  roosts,  roost 
cross-arms,  and  whatever  objects  the 
birds  may  roost  on  at  night.  The  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  spread  in  a  thin  narrow 
strip  by  using  a  small  oil  can  or  by 
punching  a  small  hole  in  the  can  in 
which  the  Blackleaf  Forty  is  purchased. 
One  pint  (or  1  pound)  should  treat 
about  200  feet  of  roosts.  While  indivi¬ 
dual  birds  may  be  treated  by  using 
equal  parts  of  Mercurial  Ointment  and 
Vaseline,  mixed  together,  or  by  using 
Ointment  of  Ammoniated  Mercury, 
(applying  a  piece  the  size  of  a  pea 
and  rubbing  well  onto  the  skin  among 
the  fluff  feathers  under  the  vent),  the 
Blackleaf  Forty  treatment  is  by  far 
the  most  practical  for  general  use. 

Treat  Roosts  for  Mites 

As  Red  Mites  go  onto  the  birds  only 
at  night,  they  can  be  most  readily  el¬ 
iminated  by  a  contact  application  on 
the  woodwork  where  they  stay  during 
the  day.  If  all  of  the  hens  use  the  roosts 
at  night,  and  are  not  allowed  to  roost 
elsewhere  or  stay  on  the  nests,  then 
treating  the  roosts  would  be  sufficient. 
If  all  of  the  birds  do  not  stay  on  the 
roosts  at  night,  then  every  place  in  the 
house  where  the  hens  stay  must  be 
treated.  For  treatment,  paint  thorough¬ 
ly  with  Carbolineum,  or  any  good  red 
mite  paint.  Treatment  should  be  given 
in  the  morning,  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  the  material  to  dry  before  the  hens 
need  the  roosts  at  night.  The  roosts 
should  be  taken  out  and  painted  on  all 
sides  and  on  the  ends.  The  roost  sup¬ 
ports  and  the  woodwork  around  the 
roost  supports  should  also  be  treated, 
as  the  Red  Mites  crawl  deeply  into  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  wood  during 
the  day.  Sufficient  material  should  be 
used  to  reach  the  bottom  of  every  open¬ 
ing.  Careful  treatment  each  spring  and 
fall — and  in  some  cases  careful  treat¬ 
ment  once  a  year — is  enough  to  hold 
the  red  mites  in  check.  Red  Mites  in 
colony  houses  are  even  more  difficult 
to  control  than  red  mites  in  laying 
houses,  perhaps  because  of  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  brooder  stove  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  perhaps 
because  large  numbers  of  chicks  are 
apt  to  be  crowded  together.  Where  Red 
Mites  get  started,  it  is  frequently  nec¬ 
essary  to  paint  the  whole  interior  of 
the  house.  Red  Mites  in  any  poultry 
building  can  be  much  more  easily  kept 
under  control  if  the  necessary  sections 
of  the  house  are  treated  while  the 
building  is  new  and  before  any  red 
mites  appear. 

- — Conn.  State  College  of  Agriculture 


Clean  Brooder  Stoves  Before 
Storing 

Farm  equipment  manufacturers  have 
always  maintained  that  their  business 
would  he  seriously  curtailed  if  all  far- 


BABY  CHICKS 

Summer  Price  List 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  Br.  Leg . $1.50  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds .  1.75  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Bf.  Orps.,  W.  &  Col.  Wyan.  1.75  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers... .  1.50  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Chicks  sent  C.O.D.  live  del.  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED! 
BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS.  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  BLK.  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WH. 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS.  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying  purebred 
stock  INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big,  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyand .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  leghorns. 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years’  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  B0X40  .Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Qoality  Chicks  igo%  p.®1-  Guar- 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100 6  500*1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str _ $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28  00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.  no 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks....  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Fa. 

BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 
Blood-Tested  Breeders. 

Barred  Rocks  . . . $7.00 — 100 

White  Rocks  . . .  7. 00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $6 — 100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  P“di 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

Special  Leghorn — Wyckoff . . $5.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  mixed . $5-100.  Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

I  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

LINCOLN  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  heavy  laying  breeders. 

Barred  Rocks  . ...$6.00  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.00  per  100 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  Circular  free. 
Lincoln  Hatchery,  B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  $7.50  $35.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  35.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  paid.  Circular  free. 

H.  M.  LEISTER.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Free  catalog. 

$5.00  per  100.  $50.00  per  1,000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


f HlfK 8  S-C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $5.00-100. 
V,lllV,lYO  $25.00-500,  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $6-100, 
$32.50-500.  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free.  100%  Gtd 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  <4.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

f HlfK  8  f  fl  1)  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $7;  Leghorns 
V111V1VO  Ks.yj.U.  $6;  HeayJ,  Mixed  $6.  Light  jg. 

Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOI  L  HATCHERY.  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa 

LARGEST  Breeders  Pr>iilf-c  in  any  quanity. 
in  Maryland  Offers  A  uuus  Write  for  prices. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


A  SURE  CATCH! 

PLACING  your  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  in  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  is  a  sure  way  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  buyers  you  want 
to  reach.  Make  use  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S  classified  sec¬ 
tion  where,  for  a  few  cents,  you  can 
reach  more  than  165,000  other  sub¬ 
scribers — all  big  buyers  of  farm 
products  and  equipment. 
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nVELL  BRED /-  WELL  BREEDERS” 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season's  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-6 


it 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard"  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 

World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 

Park's  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceoreven  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  , 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  I 

Chicks.  Write  for  foil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

WyckofT  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 

S.  C.  Brown  Legi 
S.  C.  Rocks  and 

White  Wyandottes  . 

S.  C.  Biiff  Orpingtons  _ 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  _ _ 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield.  Pa. 


; . . .  3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

55 

i .  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

.  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

_  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

_ _  3.00 

5.00 

25.00 

59 

_ _  3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

55 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  8.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  Quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $6.00  per  100; 
$27.00  per  500.  $53.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  orders.  Order  from  this 
Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

I.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghoms..$l.75  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks....  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Buff  Rooks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Black  Giants  Jersey . .  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D  100  500  1000 

S.  C,  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns....  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

White  Rocks  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  . 6.00  27.50  50 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings).  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks,  Grade  A .  7.00  60.00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spl.  Matings).  Grade  AA  9.00  80.00 
Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Valiev  Hafrherv  Mt-  Peasant  Mills.  Pa. 
v  aney  naicnery  (KormerlJ  Richfield.  Pa.> 

JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 
buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 
2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  $5-100;  $50-1000 

JnaiataPoultryFarm,  Box  9,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICK'S 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns... 

$6.00 

$27.00 

$50 

Barred  Rocks... 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60 

S.C.  Reds . 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

Heavy  Mixed... 

.  6.00 

27.50 

50 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

Mixea .  *.ou  zz.ou 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  lire  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
ror  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00- 

1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 

IHOLLYWOOO  STRAIN]  $10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and  3 
-"-'iff  year  old  hens. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM,?;';,:™ 
QUALITY  CHICKS 

Jane.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W'.  Leghorns .  $6  $25  $50 

Bar.  and  White  Hocks  and  Reds .  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mix  $6;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS.  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


1  CZ  Rocks  $7;  Reds  $8;  Leghorns 

%>>  B, X  a  Vv  irk  S'  and  Heavy  Mix  $6;  Mixed  $5. 

lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, Box  27,Millerstown,Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  high  producing  imported  stock. 

■AVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


mers  would  give  first  rate  care  to 
equipment  which  they  own.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  most  of  the  brooder  stoves 
which  have  been  used  to  keep  the 
chickens  warm  should  be  put  away  for 
the  season.  The  following  brief  direc¬ 
tions  for  cleaning  such  equipment  be¬ 
fore  storing  away  are  given  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  College; 

The  appearance  of  brooder  stoves 
can  be  improved  by  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  with  a  wire  brush  and  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  coat  of  good  stove  pamt. 
Secure  movable  parts  such  as  shaker 
handle,  ash  pan,  and  lid  to  the  stove 
to  prevent  loss.  Wrap  the  thermostat 
in  paper,  label,  and  store  with  the 
stove.  Clean  the  hover  and  give  iron 
parts  a  coating  of  stove  paint.  Tne 
stoves,  then  all  ready  for  next  season, 
may  be  stored  in  a  clean,  dry  room. 

The  small  feed  hoppers  and  water 
fountains  that  were  used  when  the 
chicks  were  young  should  also  be  given 
a  thorough  cleaning,  followed  by  a 
washing  in  strong  disinfectant.  Such 
equipment,  after  being  placed  m  the 
sun  to  dry,  can  be  stored  with  the 
brooder  stoves.  Cleaning  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  is  likewise  advised  for  the  movable 
wire  guard  commonly  used  around  the 
hover. 


Semi-Scald  Picking 

The  semi-scald  method  of  picking 
poultry  is  proving  to  be  a  happy  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem  of  killing  and 
picking  on  the  farm.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  skill  needed  to  dry-pick  and 
yet  it  makes  attractive  dressed  poultry 
which  continues  to  look  well  under 
proper  refrigeration.  This  method  of 
picking  is  enabling  many  poultrymen 
to  develop  a  profitable  outlet  for 
dressed  poultry  along  with  their  retail 
sale  of  eggs. 

In  the  semi-scald  method  of  dress¬ 
ing,  the  birds  are  first  hied  and  stunned 
or  debrained.  They  they  are  soused  in 
water  of  the  right  temperature  for  30 
seconds.  Broilers  require  water  at  126 
to  127  degrees  but  for  fowl  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  129  to  130  degrees  permits 
quicker  picking  without  injuring  the 
appearance.  These  temperatures  are 
quite  exacting.  Guess  work  will  not  do. 
A  dairy  thermometer  is  really  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  when  many  chickens  are  to  be 
dressed  at  a  time  it  is  convenient  to 
have  some  method  for  maintaining 
proper  water  temperature  by  the  use 
of  an  electric  immersion  heater  or  an 
oil  stove. 

For  the  ordinary  poultryman  doing 
his  own  killing,  a  wash  boiler  makes  a 
suitable  scalding  outfit.  Two-thirds  full, 
it  has  sufficient  volume  of  water  to 
maintain  a  fairly  constant  temperature 
when  but  one  bird  is  dipped  at  a  time. 
An  electric  immersion  heater  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  keep  up  the  water  tempera¬ 
ture,  although  it  should  not  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  heat  the  water  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  A  little  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  thermometer  will  soon 
show  the  picker  how  to  regulate  the 
heater  in  order  to  maintain  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature. 

Semi-scald  picked  poultry  has  a 
pleasing  and  somewhat  more  yellow  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  same  birds  would 
show  if  dry-picked.  Pin-feathers  are 
removed  quite  readily.  After  picking 
the  birds  should  be  soaked  in  cold 
water  for  about  an  hour  and  then  kept 
in  ice  water  for  three  hours  or  over¬ 
night  when  they  may  be  put  in  a  re¬ 
frigerator. 


The  information  service  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  1337  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  just  published  a  book  on 
poultry  house  and  equipment  which 
gives  a  lot  of  practical  suggestions  for 
building  and  furnishing  poultry  houses. 
This  book  will  be  sent  free  to  indivi¬ 
duals  on  request.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy  of  the  book  you  can  make  your  re¬ 
quest  either  direct  to  the  address  given 
or  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  forward  it 
to  them. 


GUARANTEED 
LIVABILITY  ' 


BN 


Write  for  beautiful  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  showing 

'"Wol£-Certi£ied”Baby  Chicks 

y'  AAA  Quality.  Pure-bred  flocks  of  richest  blood  strains.  Lay  big  eggs  and 
lots  of  them.  Utility  and  Quality  grade  guaranteed  to  lire  14  days— replace  m  -« 
7  days  at  half  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths  regular  price.  Order  from  this  ad. 
$1.00  books  your  order  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

Wolf ’•  “A”  Standard  Utility  Grade 


LOWEST  PRICES 
-  EVER 
v  OFFERED 


Buff,  Brown  SZ:;  Anconas  |  $3.25  $6.00  $29.75  $59.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Boff  Rocks) 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Mineral'  3J5  7.00  $4.75  69.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpiagtom  I 
Jersey  Black  Giants  ..... 

For  loss  than  50  add  lc  per  chick. 


WJf.  ~AA"  Certified  UtUit,  Gnda 


$3.75 

5.00 

6.50 


$7.00 

9.00 

12.00 


500 


$34.00 

44.00 

58.00 


$65.00 

85.00 

114.00 


5.50  10.00  49.75  99.00 

_ _  Wolf’s  “A”  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6  per  100,  assorted  light 

breeds  $5  per  100  Wolf's  “AA”  Certified  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7  per  100,  assorted  light  breeds  $6  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  8  BREEDING  FARMS _ Box  *6  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


QUICK  MATURING  Chicks  —  PRICES 

Guaranteed  to  live  Hatched  Postpaid.  Effective  June  6  100  100( 


from  disease-free  breeders 
of  proved  ability.  Consistent 
winners  at  chick  shows. 
S.C.W.  Leghorns:  Official 
Pedigrees  to  312  eggs  ;  many 
over  600  in  3  yrs.  All  males 
have  individual  pedigrees 
225  to  312  eggs. 


1000 

Std.  Egg  Laying  S.C.W.  Leghoms...$  8.50  $  70.00 
Selected  From  Ped.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  12.00  100.00 

Bred-To-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Mass.  Best  Strains  S.C.  Reds . .  9.50  90.00 

(Pedigreed  Leghorn  Chicks  3c  extra) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog 


TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  !5,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  30.  JUNE  6—13—20—27  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED  HEALTHY:  VI GO RO US.cholee  for  broilers. ...  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....  $3.00  $5.75  $28  $55 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  . 4.00  7.75  37  70 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D,  5.00  9.75  47  90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively  > 

3000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barren 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white 
!  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks  from  Cert,  and  Supervised  stock. 

,  Spl. feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir. free 
Cecil  Sherow  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

SY..  -HI. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . $5.50  $26.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. . . .  6.50  31.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  5.50  26.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _  5.00  23.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


SUPER  TEST  CHIX 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00 

White  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . . .  6.00 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes . .  7.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  8.00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas .  9.00 

Bronze  Turkey  Poults . .  . 60 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  MADISON,  N.  J. 


HAINES 


BABY  CHICKS 
AND  DUCKLINGS 

All  Chicks  From  Blood  Tested  and  Bred  To  Lay  Stock. 

In  business  about  20  years.  Buy  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
of  us  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Two  Farms,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  and  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Main  Office  located  at  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rocks . $  6.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas .  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants .  10.00  per  100 

White  Giants . •  12.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice  5.50  per  100 
Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
Folder  FREE.  S.  W.  KLINE, 
ft-MakerS  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S  C.  Barred  Bocks  — . 6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100*  live  deliver? 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


r 

i 

$ 

■ 

* 

■ 

$ 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  lac. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 

N  a  me  . . 

Address  . - . . 

My  feed  dealer  is . . . 


(400)  12 
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Heart  of  the  North  —  By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baicer,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry.  Alan  returns  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  a  patrol  to  head  off 
the  bandits.  Haskell  is  secretly  afraid  be¬ 
cause  Alan  failed  while  following  his  di¬ 
rections  and  realizes  that  he  will  be  in  a 
bad  position  if  the  facts  become  known, 
so  he  decides  to  deny  issuing  the  orders 
to  split  the  patrol.  Alan  has  no  proof  and 
Haskell  reduces  his  rank  to  ordinary 

constable. 

Alan  begins  to  consider  a  desperate 

plan  to  clear  himself  and  Joyce’s  father. 
His  first  step  is  to  buy  himself  out  of  the 
Mounted  Police. 

*  *  * 

She  invited  him:  “Bill,  let’s  go  up 

to  the  post.  You’re  tired.  And  I’ll  get 
you  a  bite  to  eat.” 

“I  can’t,  Joyce,”  he  reluctantly  re¬ 
fused.  “I’ve  got  to  light  out  for  En¬ 
durance.  With  Alan  gone  and  Larry 
shot  up,  Ped  and  I  have  to  hit  the  ball 
proper.  I  just  wanted  to  drop  past  and 
see  that  everything  is  all  right  with 
you.  I  heard  about  that  pack  of  furs 
and  those  two  young  Loucheux  fellows. 
Met  the  Yellowknives  down  on  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  going  on  in  to  Endurance.” 

A  shudder  swept  through  Joyce.  She 
made  herself  forget. 

They  sat  down  there  on  the  rock. 
Noticing  Bill  fumbling  in  his  pipe  poc¬ 
ket,  Joyce  insisted  that  he  should 
smoke,  and  she  cupped  a  match  for 
him  in  her  hands. 

He  asked,  “How’ve  you  been  making 
out,  Joyce?” 

“Better  than  I  even  expected.  I’ve 
taken  in  an  awful  lot  of  furs.” 

“That’s  good.  But  I  mean,  any 
trouble  with  these  ’breeds  or  Smokies?” 
He  spoke  rather  belligerently  toward  a 
hypothetical  enemy  of  hers. 

“Not  the  slightest  bit,”  Joyce  assured 
him.  That  was  not  exactly  true;  a 
couple  incidents  of  the  last  week  had 
been  a  little  ugly.  But  she  felt  she  could 
guard  herself  against  those  cowardly 
men.  The  incidents,  as  Bill  would  say, 
were  nothing  to  write  home  about. 

She  asked  rather  hesitantly,  “Has 
anything  happened  at  Fort  Endurance, 
Bill?”  She  was  thinking  of  Elizabeth 
waiting  there;  and  that  beating  ques¬ 
tion  crowded  out  even  her  father’s 
trouble.  It  took  an  effort  to  speak  of  it. 
Bill  knew  more  of  Alan’s  plans  than  she 
did.  He  might  know  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

He  said:  “No,  nothing  much  has  hap¬ 
pened.  I  moved  up  to  Alan’s  cabin. 
Haskell  has  made  Whipple  a  corporal. 
Imagine  that!  The  new  doctor  for  Her- 
shell  Island  came  past  on  his  way  down 
north,  and  looked  at  Larry.  He  couldn’t 


do  any  more  than  Father  Claverly  has 
done.  Larry’s  getting  some  strength 
back,  and  that  chest  wound  is  past  the 
danger  point;  but  his  leg  is  all  busted. 
The  doctor  said  to  send  him  outside  to 
Edmonton  soon  as  he’s  strong  enough 
to  travel,  and  have  some  operation  on 
it;  but  he  said  Larry  ’ud  be  permanent¬ 
ly  crippled.  No  hope  of  anything 
better.” 

“Have  they  sent - Is  Dad  still 

there  ?” 

“Yes.  We  can’t  spare  a  man  to  take 
him  out.  He’ll  be  there  a  week  or  ten 
days  yet.  A  constable  is  coming  down 
from  Norman  to  take  him  to  Edmon¬ 
ton.” 

“You’ll  tell  him  about  my  good  luck 
here,  Bill  ?  And  tell  him  I’ll  be  with  him 
as  soon  as  I  close  out  this  post?” 

Bill  nodded.  Personally  he  hoped  that 
this  news  might  lift  Dave  MacMillan 
out  of  his  despondency.  Dave’s  state  of 
mind  was  causing  Bill  anxiety.  Resent¬ 
ing  any  kindness,  he  had  sunk  into  a 
sullen  mood,  uncaring,  hopeless — a  man 
brooding  self-destruction. 

Joyce  forced  herself  to  ask,  “Have 
you  heard  anything  at  all  of  Alan, 
Bill?” 

“No,  not  a  word.  I  don’t  expect  to 
for  some  time.” 

“You  must  know  where  he  is  and 
what  he’s  doing.  ...” 

Bill  realized  she  was  asking  him  to 
tell  her  of  Alan’s  venture.  He  wanted 
to  tell  her;  and  he  knew  he  could  trust 
her,  but  Alan  had  asked  him  not  to  let 
her  know  where  he’d  gone,  and  Alan 
might  have  personal  reasons  for  it. 

He  lied :  “No,  I  don’t  know.  I’d  just 
be  guessing.” 

“But  he’s  coming  back,  sometime,  to 
Endurance?”  Joyce  persisted  . 

“He  may  come  back  and  may  not. 
But  not  to  stay.  He’s  out  of  service. 
They  don’t  often  let  a  man  in  when  he’s 
bought  out.  And  Alan  wouldn’t  ever 
start  all  over  again  as  a  constable.  He’d 
never  serve  under  Haskell,  and  that 
Spring-heel  Johnny  is  rooted  in,  solid 
here.  No,  Alan  broke  away  complete. 
He  turned  his  cabin  and, things  over  to 
me.  He  isn’t  intending  to  come  back. 

I  know  definite.” 

Joyce  felt  herself  nearing  an  abyss, 
with  each  question  taking  her  a  step 
closer.  But  she  could  not  stop;  it  was 
as  though  some  fatal  fascination  was 
luring  her  on  and  on. 

“How  do  you  know  that,  Bill?” 

“Why,  he’s  going  to  take  that  job  in 
Victoria.” 

“Did  he  say  so?” 

“Yes.  Told  me.  One  of  the  last  things 
he  said.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Bill 
looked  at  Joyce  curiously.  She  was 
staring  down  at  the  rock,  plucking 
with  trembling  fingers  at  the  wolf-foot 
moss.  She  was  pale.  He  noticed  that  she 
was  trembling  slightly;  he  thought  it 
must  be  from  the  cold,  here  on  this 


river-edge  rock  in  the  sharp  air  of 
twilight. 

He  suggested:  “You’re  chilly,  Joyce. 
I’d  better  be  leaving  and  let  you  go 
back  to  the  post.  I’ll  be  along  next  week 
again.”  And  when  she  shook  her  head: 
“I’ve  got  a  blanket  in  the  boat  then; 
I’ll  get  it,  and  you  can  throw  it  around 
you.” 

“No,  no.  I’m  — I’m  comfortable 
enough.  Did  Alan  say — ”  the  words 
came  slowly,  like  reluctant  footsteps 
— “say  anything  about  when  he’ll  get 
married?” 

“He  didn’t  exactly  say  when,  but  it’ll 
be  as  soon  as  he’s  carried  through  this 
scheme  of  his.” 

Joyce’s  hand  stopped  plucking  at  the 
wolf-foot.  Bill  noticed  she  sat  very  still, 
motionless,  her  whole  body  tensed.  But 
he  was  no  reader  of  people;  he  knew 
nothing  whatsoever  of  what  Alan 
meant  to  her,  or  of  the  tragedy  he  him¬ 
self  was  bringing  her  on  this  innocent 
visit.  ’ 

He  glanced  at  the  purpling  river.  He 
ought  to  be  leaving;  ought  to  be  past  a 
dangerous  channel  forty  miles  down¬ 
stream  before  deep  dark. 

A  question  came  from  Joyce: 

“He  and — and  Elizabeth — have  decid¬ 
ed  definitely,  then,  Bill?” 

“Yes.  She’s  waiting  for  him  to  come 
for  her  or  send  for  her.  They’ve  made 
plans  to  be  married  in  Edmonton  and 
have  their  honeymoon  in  the  Selkirks 
and  then  go  on  over  to  Victoria.” 

Joyce  asked  one  last  question.  She 
asked  it  calmly,  without  faltering  or 
even  pausing  on  the  precipice  edge. 

“Did  Elizabeth  say  that,  or  did 
Alan?” 

“Alan  said  it.  I  overheard  them,  that 
night  he  left.  They  planned  it  together, 
there  in  his  cabin.  .  .  .” 

Joyce  was  aroused  by  old  Dad  Pence 
calling  for  her.  Raising  her  head  from 
her  arms,  she  looked  around.  Gropingly 
she  realized  that  she  was  there  on  the 
jutting  rock,  numbed  with  cold — with 
a  cold  that  was  more  than  physical. 

Dawn  had  come.  The  dark  hours  had 
passed.  It  took  her  moments  to  realize. 
Time  had  stood  still  for  her  since  she 
told  Bill  good-bye. 

A  sleety  drizzle  had  started  to  fall. 
The  day  was  cold,  one  of  those  cold 
summer  days  that  are  unnatural  and 
terribly  desolate. 

Old  Pence  was  shouting  again  and 
again,  with  a  quaver  of  fear  in  his 
voice  at  discovering  she  had  been  gone 
for  several  hours.  His  shouts  roused 
Joyce.  She  rose  up,  stiff  and  cramped, 
and  answered  him: 

“I’m  here.  I’m  coming.” 

Before  going  up  the  river  bank  she 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  go  down 
to  the  water  edge  and  bathe  her  face 
and  hands  and  smooth  back  her  hair. 

At  the  wharf  edge  old  Pence  looked 


at  her  perplexedly  when  she  came  up 
to  him. 

“Why,  gal,  where’ve  you  been?  I 
woke  up,  heerd  no  stirrin’  in  your  room 
went  out  an’  peeked  inter  th’  winder; 
an’  you  gone,  couldn’t  find  hide  ner 
hair  of  you.  ...  It  gi’  me  an  awful 
fright.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  Joyce  managed.  "I  fell 
asleep  down  there  after  Bill  left.  I 
guess  I  was  tired.” 

Old  Pence  never  doubted.  He  sym¬ 
pathized:  “You  must  be  near  froze, 
honey.  I  know  last  week  about  fagged 
you  out — with  all  this  tradin’,  an’ 
worritin’  about  your  dad.” 

She  went  back  to  the  trading  store 
with  old  Pence,  and  prepared  breakfast 
for  him.  She  could  eat  nothing  herself, 
but  drank  a  little  coffee.  Over  his  birch- 
marl  pipe  old  Pence  began  whittling 
again  at  the  “story-stick”  he  was  carv¬ 
ing  these  days.  The  stick  was  partly 
a  reminder,  like  a  string  about  a  per¬ 
son’s  finger,  not  to  wander  off  forget¬ 
fully  into  the  woods;  and  partly  it  was 
a  long-standing  ambition  of  his,  for 
with  his  razor-keen,  six-bladed  knife 
he  was  carving  the  story  of  his  life. 
And  he  was  going  about  it  in  earnest, 
carving  steadily  every  day.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  some  dim  fore-knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  black  wings  hovering — a 
warning  to  hurry. 

Noticing  Joyce’s  exceeding  paleness 
and  her  exhaustion,  he  bade  her: 

“Now  you  got  to  go  an’  rest,  gal.  I’ll 
tend  to  th’  furs  this  mornin’,  if  any¬ 
body  comes.” 

Joyce  went  into  her  room.  It  seemed 
so  cold;  she  could  not  get  warm;  the 
chill  seemed  to  have  pierced  her 
through  and  through.  She  kindled  a 
fire  in  her  small  sheet-iron  stove  and 
put  in  wood,  and  then  lay  down  on  the 
bed. 

From  the  dresser  Alan’s  picture 
looked  down  at  her.  She  did  not  glance 
away,  but  looked  at  it  steadily,  as  she 
lay  there  so  motionless  and  still. 

The  exhaustion  that  had  drained  her 
had  left  her  very  quiet  of  mind.  She 
could  think  clearly,  in  thoughts  precise 
and  rational.  She  had  never  experienced 
an  hour  when  she  could  look  through 
the  fog  and  confusion  of  her  emotions 
and  see  everything  so  starkly.  It  was 
a  strange  unearthly  mood.  She  seemed 
to  be  outside  of  herself,  studying  her¬ 
self  in  an  impersonal  fashion.  Her  own 
thoughts  were  like  the  voice  of  another 
person  talking  quietly  to  her.  .  .  . 

You  fought  this  battle  once,  Joyce, 
and  you  won  it;  and  then  you  handed 
the  sword  back  to  your  enemy  and  gave 
him  power  over  you  again.  When  Bill 
first  told  you  last  fall  of  Alan’s  engage¬ 
ment — do  you  remember  the  heart¬ 
break  of  those  weeks,  Joyce?  You  fi¬ 
nally  rose  above  it,  you  conquered. 
But  then  you  permitted  yourself  to  hope 
again.  When  Alan  merely  came  past 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

A  Good  Laugh  Is  Better  Than  Medicine 


ON  these  busy,  full  days  when 
nerves  get  strained  and  tempers 
are  “edgy”  a  laugh  is  better  than  a 
dose  of  medicine — in  fact,  it  might 
ward  off  several  doses.  So  if  you  get 
as  much  as  a  smile  out  of  this  anec¬ 
dote,  we  are  justified  in  giving  it  space : 

No  wonder  the  right  to  jury  service 
for  women  was  so  bitterly  opposed  by 
some  men  and  a  great  many  women. 
This  prisoner  was  frank  enough  to  give 
the  real  reason. 

“Judge,”  cried  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock,  “have  I  got  to  be  tried  by  a  wo¬ 
man  jury?”  “Be  quiet,”  whispered  his 
counsel.  “I  won’t  be  quiet.  Judge,  I 
can’t  even  fool  my  own  wife,  let  alone 
twelve  strange  women.  I’m  guilty.” 


Tested  Recipes 
Eggs  in  Spinach 

Butter  gem  pans  and  line  each  with 
hot  spinach  that  has  been  cooked, 
chopped,,  and  seasoned.  Break  an  egg 
in  center  of  each,  dust  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  grated  cheese  and  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  eggs  are  set.  Just  be¬ 
fore  serving,  drop  a  few  drops  of  cat¬ 
sup  on  each  egg  and  garnish  with 
minced  parsley. — L.  M.  T. 

The  old  trick  of  serving  eggs  with 
spinach  is  given  a  slightly  different 


Sweet  Girl  Graduate 


new  capelet  neckline  will  have  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  girl  or  small  woman.  The 
design  is  very  youthful  and  flattering , 
being  very  cleverly  pointed  in  the  front 
section  of  the  bodice  and  having  a  skirt 
cut  along  very  slimming  lines.  A  sheer 
silk  or  lace  or  voile  would  be  lovely  in  this 
modiel  which  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20 
years,  36,  38,  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16 
requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 
PRICE  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  copy 
of  our  new  summer  catalog  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


turn  here  by  combining  the  two  articles 
of  food  in  indivdual  servings  in  gem 
pans.  This  makes  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  meat  and  is  especially  whole¬ 
some  in  spring  and  summer. 

*  *  * 

Curry  Stew 

Fry  three  good-sized  onions  in  two 
tablespoonsfuls  of  drippings.  Add  one 
cupful  diced  potatoes  and  one  cupful 
any  cold  cooked  meat  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
one  teaspoonful  curry  powder,  and  add 
boiling  water  to  give  right  consistency. 
Cook  until  the  potatoes  are  done,  thick¬ 
en  with  one  tablespoonful  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  cold  water  and  serve  at  once. 

— L.  M.  T. 

Our  friends  from  the  East  use  much 
more  curry  than  we  do  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  us  at  least  to  get  the  exper¬ 
ience  if  not  the  actual  liking  of  their 
dishes. 


Say  It  With  Cake 

Nell  announced  her  engagement  in  an 
unusual  way.  When  dessert  was  to  be 
served  after  the  pretty  luncheon,  a 
small  wedding  cake  (an  iced  individual 
pound  cake  was  placed  in  front  of  each 
guest.  Beside  each  was  a  little  card  on 
which  appeared  the  verse: 

There’ll  be  a  bigger  wedding  cake 
On  some  far  distant  day, 

My  solemn  vows  I  then  will  make, 
“Love,  honor  arid  obey  (!)” 

Yes,  Jack  and  I  have  planned  to  wed, 
The  secret  now  is  plain, 

So  “ bless  you,  children ”  may  be  said, 
Congratulate  us  twain!  — A.B.S. 


To  Rid  the  House  of  Pests 

1.  Prevent  by: 

(a)  Filling  up  cracks  and  holes. 

(b)  Removing  all  dust  or  spilled  food 
at  once. 

(c)  Keeping  food  tightly  covered. 

(d)  Using  screens  or  traps. 

(e)  Filling  up  stagnant  pools,  cover¬ 
ing  rain  barrel,  keeping  house 
leaders  free  from  stagnant 
water. 

(f)  Screening  or  fumigating  manure 
piles,  using  secticide  in  garbage 
containers  and  manure  piles. 

2.  Exterminate  by: 

(a)  Closing  runways  and  cracks; 
use  putty,  plaster  of  Paris,  wood¬ 
en  strips,  etc. 

(b)  Powders  such  as  borax,  alum, 
soap  powder,  pepper,  pyrethrum, 
Persian  insect  powder  and  if  these 
fail,  then  strychnine  or  arsenic. 
Use  these  last  two  with  extreme 
care  and  only  as  a  last  resort. 
Sprinkle  powder  in  cracks  and 
about  shelves  or  drawers  but  be 
extremely  careful  that  the  poison¬ 
ous  matters  do  not  have  any  con¬ 
tact  with  food  or  dishes. 

(c)  Fumes — kerosene,  ammonia,  sul¬ 
phur,  formalin,  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas.  Try  the  simplest  and 
safest  methods  first,  using  the  in¬ 
flammable  or  poisonous  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

(d)  Inflammables — gasoline  or  ben¬ 
zine  are  excellent  to  loosen  eggs 
or  vermin  from  upholsteries  or 
draperies  but  this  work  should  be 
done  in  the  open  and  on  a  gravel 
walk  or  drive  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  grass  or  the  lawn.  Do  not 
handle  the  inflammables  where 
there  is  any  open  fire  or  within 
closed  rooms. 


Rid  Clothing  of  Moths 

A  new  fumigant  to  rid  clothing  of 
clothes  moths  has  been  tested  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  It  is  made  of  three  parts  of  ethyl¬ 
ene  dichloride  and  one  part  carbon  te¬ 
trachloride.  This  preparation  is  not  in¬ 
flammable  and  Dr.  Grace  Griswold  of 
that  university  recommends  that  some 
of  this  mixture,  which  costs  about  60 
cents  a  pint,  be  placed  in  a  shallow 
dish  above  the  garments  in  a  tight 
trunk  stored  with  winter  woolens  or 
furs.  Twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
are  sufficient  to  disinfect,  using  one 
tablespoon  of  the  mixture  to  each  cubic 
foot  of  space. 

Use  this  liquid  treatment  when  stor¬ 


ing  articles  and  to  make  sure  that  no 
further  infestation  develops,  tie  some 
paradichlorobenzine  crystals  in  a  mus¬ 
lin  bag  and  leave  in  the  trunk.  Dr. 
Griswold  recommends  that  four  ounces 
of  the  crystals  be  used  for  a  five  cubic- 
foot  trunk. 


Cannibal  Clothes-Pin  Bag 

The  Cannibal  King  clothespin  bag  is 
quite  the  handiest  thing  for  its  purpose 
that  we  have  seen  yet.  His  mouth  is 
convenient  size  to  reach  in  for  the  pin 
you  are  just  ready  to  use  or  return 
and  the  bag  sliding  along  the  line  is 
right  exactly  where  you  want  it,  on  a 


better  level  really  than  a  clothespin 
apron.  You  see  this  bag  is  made  to  fit 
a  wooden  clothes  hanger,  cut  down  to 
12  inches  across,  or  any  other  slat  with 
a  screw  hook  in  it  to  hook  over  the 
clothes  line,  always  where  you  are 
working.  The  Cannibal  King  is  em¬ 
broidered  in  black  and  white,  with  ap¬ 
plique  gold  crown  and  earrings.  His 
mouth  is  bound  ’round  with  red  bias 
fold  to  make  it  strong  for  the  duty  it 
has  to  do!  The  bag  itself,  12x18,  is  of 
heavy  tan  art  cloth;  order  complete 
with  colored  floss  and  appliques,  No. 
M342. 

M342  Cannibal  King  Clothes  Pin 
Bag  complete,  materials  with 
floss  and  applique . 50  cents 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Fels -Naptha  is  energetic — but  gentle! 
It  coaxes  dirt  loose.  Every  bar  holds 
soothing  glycerine,  too.  Get  Fels-Naptha 
at  your  grocer’s.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-6-4,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS  ! 

When  sending  in  chanere  of  address 
on  your  subscription  PLEASE  give 
the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change. 

Send  both  addresses  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Interested 

in  the  new 

Air  Cell  Radio  ? 


In  homes  not  wired  for  electricity,  the  new  air  cell  radio  bat¬ 
tery  has  made  possible  radio  reception  similar  to  that  of  the  usual 
electric  set.  The  new  air  cell  radio  battery  does  not  require  the 
frequent  recharging  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  storage  battery 
radio. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  an  air  cell  radio,  the  information 
that  our  radio  editor  has  accumulated  on  this  subject  will  be  of 
real  value  in  making  your  purchase.  Upon  request  this  material 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us. 


CUT  HERE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  forward  complete  information  regarding  the  various 
types  of  air  cell  radios. 


Name 


Post  Office . County. 


(402)  14 

Farm  Troubles  in  the  Middle  West 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


county  two  young  farmers  of  our  group 
turned  their  farms  back  and  a  third 
filed  bankruptcy.  One  today  said  he  had 
taken  judgment  on  all  he  had  left, 
owed  for  a  doctor  bill  of  last  year  when 
his  wife  was  very  sick,  had  held  on  to 
a  surplus  of  cattle  that  were  costing 
him  a  big  loss.  Another  has  25  good 
calves,  out  of  feed,  no  credit,  so  will 
have  to  sell  at  a  loss  on  the  original 
cost  of  the  livestock  besides  the  feed 
consumed.  Thought  he  had  matters  ar¬ 
ranged  to  buy  corn  when  he  got  the 
calves  but  the  bank  failed  him.  One 
young  farmer  last  week  couldn’t  get 
credit  to  buy  sweet  clover  seed  al¬ 


though  he  owned  80  acres  of  land  and 
had  only  a  very  small  debt  on  it.  This 
thing  is  really  serious.  Twenty-three 
cent  corn  with  three  cents  off  for  shell¬ 
ing  and  delivering,  hogs  $3.90  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  downward,  cream  16  cents  a 
pound  and  eggs  8  cents  a  dozen.  We 
thought  1931  was  bad  but  it  was  a  mil¬ 
lionaire’s  market  compared  with  this 
situation.  Taxes  as  high  as  ever,  cash 
rent  not  paid  and  landlords  are  taking 
liens  on  the  tenants  property.” 

The  dairy  industry  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  Minnesota.  In  St.  Paul  I 
talked  to  representatives  of  the  large 
milk  co-operatives,  who  told  me  that 


CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  SUPPLIES — Distributors  G.  B.  Lewis  BEE- 
WARE  &  Dadant’s  pure  wax  foundations,  containers, 
tools,  shipping  cases,  etc.  Large  stock.  Prompt  shipment. 
Catalog.  CHARLES  M.  WILSON,  1X20  College  Ave., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HONEY :  60  lbs.  Clover  4.50;  Buckwheat  3. 00 ;  Mixed 
3.60.  F  .W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof.  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.. 
Laceyville,  Penna. 


IMPROVED  RED  E  1,  Horse  Tractors  at  reduced 
prices.  Write  for  details.  FRANK  HAMILTON,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 


New,  re-built  Fordsons,  plows,  harrows,  mowers, 
silos,  spreaders,  and  other  machinery.  Parts,  new  and 
used.  DUBLIN  TRACTOR  CO..  Willimantic,  Conn. 


$1000  DOWN  gets  farm  230  acres,  20  cows,  horses, 
tools,  crops,  easy  terms.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington.  Crop  payment 
or  easy  terms.  Free  literature.  Mention  state.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FREE  CATALOG  1000  BARGAINS— Write  today  for 
money-saving  guide.  Farms,  summer  homes,  gas  stations, 
auto  inns,  etc;  nearly  1000  pictures.  Free.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


87-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  1%  miles  from  Dundee,  N. 
Y.  Full  railway  and  community  advantages,  grade  and 
high  school,  mail  and  telephone  service.  80  acres  near¬ 
ly  level  tillage,  balance  forest  growth  and  pasture.  10- 
room  two-story  house  with  ell.  Pleasant  view.  30x50  ft. 
dairy  barn.  Buildings  recently  repaired.  Price  $2500. 
For  detailed  information  send  for  free  folder  describing 
this  and  other  farms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


CASE  STANDARD  SILOS  complete  equipment.  Your 
choice  in  Staves,  Doorfront,  Doors,  Wood  or  Metal 
Ladders,  are  priced  to  meet  present  conditions.  Be  your 
own  agent,  save  money  by  sending  orders  now  for 
August  delivery.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list.  JAMES 
CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00. 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


PEANUTS.  SHELLED  and  SELECTED,  10  pounds 
70c;  100  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


COLLECT  BARKS,  RO,OTS,  Herbs.  Marketing  op¬ 
portunities  explained,  (stamp)  P.  CLEMENTS,  1  Fair- 
land  Street,  Boston  19,  Mass. 


LADIES’,  MEN'S  HOSIERY,  $1.75  dozen;  prepaid, 
guaranteed.  Write  for  latest  catalog.  L.  S.  SALES 
COMPANY,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 


FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  LEASE 


24  ACRES:  SEVEN  good  agricultural,  eighteen  wood¬ 
land.  Beautiful  location,  farmhouse  suitable  summer 
boarders,  ten  rooms,  running  water,  steam  heat,  gas 
cooking,  electric  light,  Frigidaire.  Four  miles  Mt.  Kisco 
village ;  wonderful  roads,  commutation  New  York  City. 
Three  acres  garden,  Skinner  sprinklers,  barn  for  two 
horses  and  five  cows,  automatic  drinking  fountains,  tile 
dairy  and  $10,000  tile  pig  house  all  electric  lighted. 
Other  outbuildings.  Woodland  available  for  goose  pas¬ 
ture:  New  York  world’s  greatest  goose  market.  Rental 
$125  per  month.  Address  P.  O.  Box  783,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  30  years,  single,  wants 
work  on  dairy  farm.  A.  L.  LEOFSKY,  Garland,  Pa. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  yzx5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  W1NIKER  BROS., 
Millis,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN,  73-E,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


•WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS— (Script,  English, 
like  engraved):  50.  $3.50;  100,  $5.94.  Postpaid. 

HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


FOR  KALE :  Westinghouse  Separator  Size  No.  1.  Self 
feeder,  Wind  stacker  and  bagger  complete;  Birdsell  16 
H.  P.  Steam  engine.  Or  will  trade  for  stock.  R.  T. 
SEARLE,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  > 


KODAK  FILMS — Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounetd 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptons  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va  . 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


10  POUNDS  BURLEY,  Cigarette  Tobacco,  Box  Cigars, 
$2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FARMERS  UNION. 
368-5  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERIvIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48,  Yerkes,  Penna. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25, 
patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


GOLD-LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  or  smoking, 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  6  lb.  scraps  50c.  Pipe  free.  Pay 
postmaster.  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia, 
Ky. 


DEWDROP  OLD  TOBACCO— Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40;  25, 
$3.00.  Handpicked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75; 
25,  $4.00.  Scraps  8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray,  K.v. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


75  WASHFAST  QUILT  PIECES  25c— 165,  50c  post¬ 
paid.  None  alike.  MIRTENY  McCOItMICK,  Streator,  Ill. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


members  of  the  Twin  City  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  comprising  some 
8,000  dairymen,  were  receiving  80  cents 
per  hundred  for  milk  at  the  farm.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Land-o-Lakes  Co-operative 
Association  are  receiving  65  cents  per 
hundred.  Yet  they  told  me  that  pro¬ 
duction  was  off  only  about  1  per  cent. 
Some  counties  in  Minnesota  are  as 
much  as  65  per  cent  in  default  in  tax 
collections. 

In  spite  of  all  this  everybody  in  the 
Northwest  was  feeling  cheerful.  They 
have  had  good  rains  this  year,  the  best 
in  years,  and  there  is  fine  promise  for 
the  spring  wheat  crop;  so  with  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  crop  year  bright  they  are 
not  dwelling  on  their  troubles  but  are 
looking  forward  with  high  hopes 
toward  harvest. 

In  Missouri  I  learned  that  farmers 
who  had  gone  to  work  in  the  city  are 
returning  to  the  land.  In  some  cases 
they  are  going  into  the  woods,  hewing 
out  logs  and  building  log  cabins  for 
their  families,  just  as  the  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers  did.  I  saw  one  of  these  log  cabins 
myself. 

In  Oklahoma  fresh  eggs  are  selling 
for  5  cents  a  dozen,  hogs  at  2)4  cents 
a  pound  and  corn  at  29  cents  a  bushel. 
Oklahoma  has  a  farm  crop  strange  to 
other  states.  It  is  oil.  Since  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Oklahoma  farmers  are  draw¬ 
ing  oil  royalities  and  since  voluntary 
curtailment  of  production  has  helped 
the  price  of  oil,  there  is  an  offset  to 
the  low  prices  of  com  and  pork. 

Considering  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
West,  the  situation  in  New  York  State 
doesn’t  look  quite  so  bad.  The  troubles 
of  the  western  farmer  are  shared  here, 
but  not  to  the  same  acute  degree.  One 
thing  the  New  York  farmer  surely 
shares  with  his  brother  in  the  West 
and  that  is  his  fighting  spirit  and  his 
confidence  that  eventually  conditions 
are  bound  to  improve. 


How  Shall  Rural  Property 
Be  Assessed? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

As  such,  it  is  much  better  qualified  to 
know  good  assessing  from  poor  than  is 
the  voter.  In  this  connection,  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  the  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  charged  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  State  taxes,  is  not  elected, 
but  is  appointed.  It  is  very  strange,  if 
this  is  a  better  method  of  choice  for 
the  State,  that  it  is  not  also  a  better 
method  of  choice  for  the  assessment 
officials  of  units  of  local  government. 

But  what  about  the  other  problems 
which  we  have  recognized  in  our  assess¬ 
ment  situation,  the  low  pay  and  the 
part  time  employment?  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  county  be  the  smallest 
unit  of  assessment.  Such  a  unit  is  large 
enough  to  employ  a  full  time  man  and 
to  pay  him  well.  The  office  so  consti¬ 
tuted  could  then  be  made  attractive  to 
experts  on  assessment,  and  the  person 
with  an  interest  in  that  direction  would 
be  tempted  to  prepare  himself  in  this 
field,  just  as  we  have  preparation  in 
the  fields  of  teaching,  engineering,  law, 
agriculture,  medicine,  etc.  In  other 
words,  this  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  assessor  to  be  what  he  should  be,  a 
professional  man. 

Two  arguments  commonly  made 
against  this  plan  are  that  local  men 
should  be  chosen  because  they  know 
local  conditions  better  and  that  the  of¬ 
fice  of  assessor  should  be  elective,  since 
its  proper  performance  is  so  close  to  the 
welfare  of  the  voters.  Any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  the 
various  studies  of  assessment  which 
have  been  made  in  this  country,  will 
answer  that  the  facts  sustain  neither 
of  these  arguments.  Choice  of  local 
men  by  popular  vote  is  the  rule.  Yet 
assessing  continues  to  be  poorly  done. 
If  popular  election  of  local  persons 
could  remedy  our  assessment  troubles, 
they  should  have  been  remedied  long 
ago.  The  evidence  of  assessment  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  high  time  to  try  a  differ¬ 
ent  system. 


Why  Are  Barns  Painted  Red? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
paint  required  and  deciding  on  the 
color  get  an  estimate  from  your  local 
dealer  on  the  cost  and  order  the  paint. 
Then  go  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
house  scraping  off  all  loose  paint  with 
a  wire  brush  and  dusting  off  the  cor¬ 
ners.  Then  replace  any  rotten  or  broken 
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boards  and  shellac  any  knots  that  have 
been  exposed.  Go  over  the  windows 
carefully  replacing  any  loose  putty.  Use 
white  lead  putty  in  filling  up  all  small 
nail  holes.  Then  if  the  paint  is  to  be 
applied  with  a  brush,  work  the  thin 
first  coat  well  into  the  wood,  working 
from  the  peak  of  the  house  to  the  eaves 
and  from  the  eaves  to  the  base.  It  is 
best  to  use  good  quality  brushes  too. 
A  well  made  brush  four  to  five  inches 
wide  and  kept  in  oil  when  not  in  use 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over.” 

The  spray  outfit  was  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  it  certainly  was  enlightening 
to  see  the  way  the  painters  worked 
the  spray  gun  from  side  to  side  vary¬ 
ing  the  pressure  with  each  stroke  so 
that  there  would  not  be  an  over  supply 
of  paint  at  any  point.  There  is  a  trick 
and  knack  in  painting  which  takes 
practice  to  attain,  but  with  a  little  ex¬ 
perience,  most  anyone  can  do  a  good 
job  if  he  works  with  good  materials 
and  takes  his  time. 

The  time  to  paint  is  now,  rince  the 
practical  benefit  of  painting  starts  im¬ 
mediately  after  its  application,  although 
sixty  to  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit  is 
the  ideal  time.  Another  precaution  is 
not  to  paint  when  the  wood  is  wet. 
Paint  is  not  solely  ornamental,  but  as 
we  bade  Mr.  Green  good-by,  and  start¬ 
ed  on  our  way,  my  friend  made  the  re¬ 
mark  that  probably  the  added  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Green’s 
farm  buildings  were  worth  five  times 
the  amount  of  money  he  had  spent  in 
painting  them. 

What  Are  the  Farmers  Worst 
Troubles? 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
animal.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  750 
pound  ruling  staying  in  effect. 

As  a  second  problem  I  think  I 
should  place  taxes  and  insurance.  I 
realize  that  taxes  must  come  from 
some  source,  but  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  other  means  than  the 
property  tax  for  raising  a  large  part 
of  them.  Insurance  rates  also  have 
nearly  doubled,  though  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  more  fires  than  before 
the  war. 

I  have  been  telling  some  of  the  evils 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  cure  for  them 
that  is  hard  to  suggest.  Labor  organi¬ 
zations  are  very  strong  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  are  not.  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  them  strong  in  my  day  so  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  hard  to  get  a  readjustment. 
In  1920  agriculture  went  down  and 
other  business  stayed  up,  but  in  this 
depression  they  have  all  gone  down  to¬ 
gether,  and  whether  agriculture  has  a 
chance  of  making  an  even  break  when 
things  become  normal  remains  to  be 
seen. 

By  the  way,  why  should  the  railroads 
increase  freight  rates  ?  Why  not  re¬ 
duce  labor  costs  to  the  pre-war  level? 
— W.  D.  Robens,  Poland,  N.  Y. 

*  *  4= 

More  Education  and  Cooperation 
Needed 

In  common  with  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  agriculture  is  suffering  from 
over-production.  Wheat  and  cotton 
growers  are  harder  hit  than  we  dairy¬ 
men  and  we  should  profit  by  their  ex¬ 
periences. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  many 
farmers  to  increase  the  number  of 
cows  and  their  cash  crop  average,  hop¬ 
ing  thus  to  keep  up  their  income  by 
increased  production,  following  the  de¬ 
crease  in  price  of  milk  and  other  farm 
products.  But  as  a  surplus  always  de¬ 
moralizes  the  market,  the  net  results 
to  the  farmer  are  more  products,  less 
cash. 

What  we  need  now  is  better  organi¬ 
zation  among  farmers  and  a  stronger 
spirit  of  cooperation  together  with  an 
effective  coordination  between  various 
farm  societies.  Education  will  help  the 
farmer  to  take  a  broadminded  view  of 
affairs. 

There  should  also  be  a  consistent  and 
enlightened  effort  to  stimulate  con¬ 
sumption.  The  Dairymen’s  League  and 
other  agencies  have  done  much  in 
teaching  the  public  the  value  of  milk 
and  dairy  products. 

Politically,  farmers  should  keep 
watch  lest  an  additional  burden  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  by  taxation.  The  re¬ 
venues  of  both  Federal  and  State 
Governments  have  decreased  woefully 
and  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the 
landowner  being  made  the  “beast  of 
burden”  by  the  politician. — Hugh  G. 
Humphreys,  N.  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


More  About  the  Buchanan 
Estate 

E  continue  to  receive  inquiries  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  James 
Buchanan  Estate. 

Our  information  is  that  L.  D. 
Buchanan  of  Houston,  Texas,  who  is 
about  seventy  years  of  age  and  appar¬ 
ently  has  a  good  reputation,  (although 
this  is  not  stated  as  a  recommenda¬ 
tion),  claims  to  be  settling  the  estate. 
Apparently  he  has  been  unable  to  fur¬ 
ther  his  claim  on  his  own  resources  so 
that  it  has  apparently  been  necessary 
for  him  to  interest  claimed  Buchanan 
heirs  whose  ancestors  were  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Scotland  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  We  are  advised  that 
Buchanan  furnishes  no  guarantee  that 
committments  from  individuals  solicit¬ 
ed  will  be  returned.  Our  contact  as¬ 
sumes  that  Buchanan  spends  this 
money  for  the  purpose  indicated  and 
advises  that  he  is  not  financially  able 
to  return  any  of  this  money. 

Among  the  statements  made  regard¬ 
ing  this  alleged  estate  is  one  to  the 
effect  that  Wm.  Travers  Jerome,  pro¬ 
minent  New  York  attorney,  is  handling 
its  affairs.  Mr.  Jerome  has  been  inter¬ 
viewed  and  advises  that  he  knows  no¬ 
thing  about  this  matter,  represents  no 
one  interested  therein  and  never  has. 

While  we  have  no  information  indi¬ 
cating  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  L.  D. 
Buchanan  and  while  his  intentions  may 


be  good,  we  likewise  are  without  data 
which  would  indicate  that  persons  re¬ 
mitting  money  to  him  will  ever  benefit 
in  any  way. 


A  Method  Not  Warranted 

Many  inquiries  come  into  Service 
Bureau  concerning  the  reliability  of 
certain  infants’  homes  and  hospitals. 
Our  subscribers  have  either  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  contributions  by  letters 
containing  initialed  handkerchiefs  or 
by  agents  at  the  door  who  are  selling 
toilet  articles,  flavorings,  etc. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  these 
letters  and  agents  are  often  sent  out 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  products 
and  not  the  home  or  hospital,  which 
latter  only  receive  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  monev  paid  for  the  articles. 

Service  Bureau  has  always  contend¬ 
ed  that  no  matter  how  good  the  cause 
such  methods  of  collecting  contribu¬ 
tions  are  unwarranted. 


Promises  Not  Kept  To  Date 

“I  have  a  claim  against  Maison  Simone, 
Inc.,  52  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City  for 
minks  which  I  sent  them  sometime  ago. 
They  made  me  an  offer  and  I  accepted  it, 
but  have  not  yet  received  the  money  al¬ 
though  I  have  written  them  several 
letters.”  *  * 

We  wrote  this  concern  and  received 
no  reply.  We  telephoned  them  and  re- 
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General  Claims  Adjusted  for  Subscribers  Where  Money  Is  Involved : 


NEW  YORK 


William  Bush,  Candor 


(Settlement  of  express  claim  on  poultry) 

L.  E.  Warnow,  Marathon  . . . 

(Compensation  claim  adjusted) 

C.  N.  Colburn,  Mayville  . . 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

M.  J.  Cohen,  Kerhonkson  . . . 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Eisenhut.  Lackawanna  . 

(Railroad  claim  settled) 

Andrew  Wheeler,  Altmar  . 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Paul  Hansen,  East  Hampton  . . . 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

G.  C.  Lawrence,  Byron  . . . 

(Additional  adjustment  of  claim) 

T.  Peterson,  Hartwick  . 

(Partial  adjustment  of  pay  for  eggs) 

Clyde  Vroom,  Bath  . 

(Pay  for  eggs  from  commission  merchant) 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Thompson,  South  Otselic 
(Settlement  of  property  damage  claim) 


1.00 


.  $  20.68 

(Refund  on  order) 

Walter  Brooks,  Deansboro  . 

4.00 

...  96.46 

(Pay  for  apples) 

C.  B.  Eckler,  1  lion  . . 

5.00 

....  13.25 

(Refund  on  cancelled  order) 

Howard  E.  Hall  Herkimer  . 

74.44 

6.45 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

F.  S.  Davey,  Altmar  . . 

55.00 

...  15.00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  stove) 

G.  B.  Hecox.  Jr.,  Earlville  . . . 

618.96 

....  60.00 

(Money  for  TB  cattle) 

7.60 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Henry  F.  Yahner,  Loretto  . 

5.00 

.  142.49 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

0.  J.  Woodrulf.  Towanda 

790.00 

...  5.29 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

CONNECTICUT 

E.  P.  Hicock,  Southbury  . 

30.00 

33.03 

(Adjustment  of  claim  on  auto  damage) 

17.35 


John  Renvall,  Killingly  .  21.65 

(Additional  payment  on  milk  claim)  - 

$2,022.65 


General  Claims  Ad  justed  for  Subscribers  Where  No  Money  Is  Involved  : 
NEW  YORK 

Miss  Doris  Burdick,  Arkport 


(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Cora  Chappell,  Hannibal 
(Order  for  plants  filled) 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Billington,  Chittenango  Station 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

J.  S.  Van  Duzer,  Horseheads 
(Balance  complaint  adjusted) 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Barnes,  Delancey 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Bert  Young,  Fairport 

(Partial  adjustment  of  complaint) 

Miss  Ruth  Syron,  Clyde 
(Order  for  portrait  filled) 


Mrs.  Edith  Russell,  Clarence  Center 
(Secured  transportation  for  school  girl) 
Miss  Lulu  A.  Camp,  South  New  Berlin 
(Order  filled) 

E.  D.  Hodges,  Unadilla 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Henry  Damkot,  Jr.,  Clymer 
(Order  for  radio  parts  filled) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
D.  L.  Dunnell,  Greenfield 
(Premium  procured) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ripley  Park,  North  Stonington 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 


Claims  Adjusted  Against  Advertisers  Where  Money  Is  Concerned : 


NEW  YORK 


MARYLAND 


Angus  Patterson,  Treadwell  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

$  11.75 

Joseph  Bowman,  Union  Bridge  . 

( Adjustment  of  complaint ) 

.  7.50 

Harold  Kehrer,  Gowanda  . 

1.05 

VERMONT 

E.  J.  Corpron,  Pittsford  Mills  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

.  29.00 

F.  J.  Turner,  Deposit  . 

.  130.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

{ Settlement  of  complaint) 

$179.30 

Claims  Adjusted  Against  Advertisers  Where  No  Money  Is  Concerned  i 


NEW  YORK 
Frank  Carlisle,  Alexandria  Bay 
(Adjustment  of  machinery) 

Mrs.  Elmer  J.  Wolfe,  Owego 
(Complaint  adjusted) 

Philip  J.  Flansburg,  Newport 
(Order  for  chicks  filled) 

Carl  L.  Spearance,  Redwood) 
(Order  for  chicks  filled) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Wm.  C.  Keib,  Bellevue 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 


MARYLAND 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  West,  Forest  Hill 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 


Total  amount  collected  in  April 
(27  claims) 

Total  amount  collected  in  April 
(26  claims) 

Total  number  claims  settled  April,  1931—41 
Total  number  claims  settled  April,  1932 — i5 


1931—  $4,464.77 

1932—  $2,201.95 


Service  Bureau  Correspondence  April,  1932 


RECEIVED 

WRITTEN 

Reaction  (Thank  you)  . 

.  85 

General 

General  Replies  . 

. 308 

New 

Pending 

Total 

General  Claims  . . . . 

272 

533 

805 

Advertising  Claims  . 

Advertising 

Reliability  Inquiries  . . 

. 200 

New 

Pending 

Total 

Legal  Inquiries  . 

.  87 

38 

1  18 

156 

Financial  Inquiries  . . . 

. 

.  19 

Grand 

Total  961 

Misc.  Inquiries  . . . . . 

.  30 

Total  Received 

April  1931—897 

Service  Bureau  coupons  _ 

_ 

.  29 

Total  Received 

April,  1932—867 

Total  Written 

April.  1931—1020 

867 

Total  Written, 

1932—961 

ceived  a  promise  of  attention  to  our 
complaint  the  next  day.  That  was  over 
a  week  ago,  yet  we  have  not  heard 
from  them. 

*  *  * 

“ I  sold  to  Wm.  Pirry  of  Watertown 
some  white  rats  and  giiinea  pigs.  Have 
written  him  four  or  five  times  and  he 
pays  no  attention.  Our  letters  have  not 
been  returned.  He  works  for  the  city  of 
Watertown,  on  part  time.” 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Pirry  on  April  15 
and  May  4.  Our  subscriber  informed  us 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pirry  on  April  23  advising  our  sub¬ 
scriber  that  he  would  make  a  part  pay¬ 
ment  and  that  he  would  sign  a  note 
for  the  rest.  Since  then  our  subscriber 
has  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Pirry.  We 
wrote  to  Mr.  Pirry  again  on  May  19, 
but  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press 
we  have  received  no  answer  to  our 
communication. 

*  *  * 

Editor’s  Note — In  the  event  that  any 
of  these  claims  are  settled  after  time  of 
going  to  press  we  will  be  glad  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  such  settlement  in  these 
columns.  However,  when  receivers  per¬ 
sistently  refuse  to  acknowledge  our  cor¬ 
respondence  we  believe  it  our  duty  to 
advise  our  readers  of  the  circumstances. 
In  none  of  these  instances  has  our  cor¬ 
respondence  been  returned,  which  nat¬ 
urally  infers  that  our  letters  have  been 
duly  received  by  those  to  whom  they 
have  been  directed. 


The  N.  J.  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces  it  has  revoked  the  produce 
dealer  license  of  Robert  Reading,  Vine- 
land,  because  of  his  failure  to  pay 
growers  who  sold  him  produce  on 
credit.  The  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  states  that  growers  who  sold 
produce  to  this  dealer  between  July  1, 
1932  and  May  5,  1932,  and  who  still 
are  unpaid  should  file  claims  immed¬ 
iately  for  payment  under  bond  held  at 
Trenton. 


Porter  in  Jail 

John  C.  Porter,  former  president  of 
the  Tibbar-Town  Rabbit  Packers,  is 
still  in  the  Gloucester  County  jail  under 
$5,000  charged  with  defrauding  the 
Tibbar-Town  concern. 


Indeed  it  does!  Fels-Naptha  gives  extra 
help  any  way  you  use  it!  Try  it  for  soak¬ 
ing  or  boiling.  In  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool 
water.  Send  two  cents  for  a  soap  chipper 
and  a  sample  bar.  Write  Fels  &  Co., 
Dept.  1-6-4,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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herever  you  live 

you  can  bank  by  mail 
as  easily  as  in  person 

Make  every  dollar  you  save  earn  generous 
compound  interest.  You  can  do  it  with  abso¬ 
lute  safety  through  our  banking  by  mail  facili¬ 
ties.  Free  illustrated  booklet,  "BankingbyMail 
for  Profit”  explains  various  types  of  savings 
accounts.  Tells  how  to  open  an 
account  and  all  about  saving  by  mail. 
Booklet  is  free  for  the  asking.  No 
obligation.  Merely  fill  in  the  coupon. 
You  should  write  for  your  copy  of 
this  booklet  at  once. 

12 Mail  this  coupon . . .  today! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  free 
copy  of  interesting,  illustrated  booklet 
"Banking  by  Mail  for  Profit’’. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


State. 


(404)  16 
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Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
here  on  a  patrol,  after  staying  away 
from  you  all  winter,  you  went  wild  with 
hope. 

Last  night  Bill  came  to  you  once 
again;  and  after  he  left,  you  collapsed 
there  on  that  rock.  Joyce,  don’t  lay 
yourself  open  to  agony  such  as  that. 
You  may  say  that  you  are  helpless; 
that  you  cannot  cast  out  your  love  for 
Alan  as  you  would  throw  aside  a  stone. 
But  you  can  disarm  and  bind  that  love 
so  that  it  never  will  have  the  slightest 
power  over  you.  Joyce,  you  must  forget 
Alan  Baker.  You  must,  you  must!  You 
cannot  turn  this  way  or  that;  you  can¬ 
not  evade  it;  you  must  walk  that  path. 
You  must  never  again  look  back.  You 
have  been  punished  for  looking  back, 
and  your  punishment  has  been  terrible. 
There  was  an  hour  last  night  that  you 
looked  out  on  those  dark  waters  beyond 
the  rock,  and  their  whispering  called 
to  you,  and  you  nearly  answered.  In 
self-preservation  you  must  forget  Alan 
Baker. 

That  pride  of  yours,  Joyce,  which 
kept  him  from  knowing  your  heart,  and 
that  strength  of  yours  which  lifted  your 
father  out  of  chaos  up  beside  you — 
where  are  they  now?  Is  your  life 
bounded  by  a  man’s  smile  and  affection¬ 
ate  word?  Aren’t  there  other  things — 
your  father,  your  Ottawa  friends,  your 
work  with  the  Bureau,  your  sports, 
your  dancing  and  riding  and  personal 
ambitions— aren’t  those  real  values,  de¬ 
pendent  on  no  man? 

As  you  answer  this  question,  as  you 
resolve  to  forget  Alan  Baker,  in  that 
measure  you  are  mistress  of  yourself, 
mistress  over  all  the  thwarting  and  evil 
circumstances  of  your  life.  Only  re¬ 
member  that  you  must  forget  Alan 
Baker.  You  must  walk  that  path.  And 
this  time,  let  there  be  no  looking 
back.  .  .  . 

As  she  lay  there  gazing  up  at  Alan’s 
picture  and  seeing  her  course  so  clear¬ 
ly,  it  seemed  to  Joyce  that  if  she  could 
destroy  his  image  there  on  the  dresser, 
if  only  she  had  the  courage  to  do  that, 
it  would  be  a  symbol  of  destroying  his 
image  in  her  heart.  And  it  would  not 
be  hard;  not  nearly  so  hard  as  what  she 
had  gone  through  last  winter.  She  had 
traversed  that  path  of  renunciation 
then;  she  had  in  reality  retraced  only 
a  little  part  of  it,  for  her  hopes  had 
never  been  confident.  She  felt  that  her 
collapse  last  night  was  due  nearly  as 
much  to  the  heavy  strain  of  last  week 
and  the  anxiety  over  her  father,  as  to 
the  crushing  revelation  Bill  had  made 
to  her. 

After  a  little  while  she  got  up  from 
the  bed;  and  going  over  to  the  dresser, 
began  taking  out  of  it  all  of  Alan’s  let¬ 
ters  to  her.  They  dated  back  across  six 
years,  addressed  to  her  here,  at  her 
cbllege,  at  Ottawa — all  of  them  care¬ 
fully  treasured.  Pack  by  pack  they 
went  into  the  stove. 

There  was  good  augury  for  Joyce  in 
the  firm  and  unhesitant  way  she  set 
about  burning  them. 

He  had  given  her.  more  than  a  few 
presents:  a  costly  old-fashioned  laval- 
liere  which  had  been  his  mother’s;  a 
miniature  hope-chest  of  India-silk  ker¬ 
chiefs  which  had  been  the  envy  of  her 
college  friends;  a  gold-and-ivory  hunt¬ 
ing  knife;  a  wrist-watch  for  graduation 
present,  and  a  dozen  less  expensive 
gifts.  Joyce  laid  aside  the  lavallier  to 
send  to  Elizabeth;  but  the  other  gifts 
she  destroyed  by  fire. 

She  was  not  vindictive  nor  angry. 
She  hated  to  destroy  things  which  had 
cost  Alan  so  dearly.  Alan  had  been 
good  to  her,  in  a  friend’s  way.  Even 
now  he  was  facing  unknown  danger 
and  hardships  to  save  her  father.  She 
made  it  clear  to  herself  that  in  destroy¬ 
ing  his  gifts  she  meant  nothing  dero¬ 
gatory  to  him.  But  there  must  be  no 
mementos  and  no  looking  back. 

She  took  his  picture  from  the  dresser, 
and  burned  it. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Prepared-As  Always 

...to  help  you  harvest  your 
grain  crops  at  lowest  cost 


Binders  .  .  . 

McCormick  -  Deering  Binders  are 
built  in  6,  7,  and  8-foot  horse-drawn 
sizes;  also  the  10-foot  tractor  binder 
for  operation  from  the  power  take¬ 
off  of  the  McCormick- Deering 
Tractor.  Both  types  are  better  to¬ 
day  than  ever  and  have  the  very 
latest  improvements  including  im¬ 
proved  bevel  gears  and  easy  ad¬ 
justments,  ball  and  roller  bearings 
that  reduce  friction  and  wear,  bet¬ 
ter  design  and  improved  methods 
of  assembling,  wider  adjustments  on 
reel,  and  choice  of  either  McCor¬ 
mick  or  Deering  binder  attachments. 

McCormick-Deering 

McCORMICK-DEERING  dealers,  backed  by  the  great  re¬ 
sources  and  complete  stocks  of  International  Harvester, 
•  stand  ready  to  serve  you  this  year  as  they  have  always 
done  in  the  past.  As  you  prepare  for  the  coming  harvest  keep  in 
mind  the  advantages  of  doing  business  with  the  company  which 
guarantees  a  service  of  great  cash  value,  substantial  stocks  of  ma¬ 
chines,  twine,  repairs,  and  supplies,  fast  handling  in  any  emer¬ 
gency,  never-failing  aid  close  at  hand  year  after  year. 

Sometimes  the  lack  of  even  a  small  repair,  a  miscalculation  on 
twine,  or  the  urgent  need  of  a  harvesting  machine  may  mean  dis¬ 
aster  at  the  height  of  the  harvest-time  rush — but  not  with  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering.  International  Harvester  twine  stocks  are  ready  now, 
as  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  past.  The  old-reliable  McCormick- 
Deering  Twine  will  tie  your  grain  with  efficiency  and  economy, 
as  always. 

The  harvesting  machines  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  for 
1932  offer  the  best  to  be  had  in  cutting  and  threshing  efficiency. 
McCormick-DeeringTractor  Binders  have  many  improvements  and 
features  which  your  old  binder  does  not  have  for  speeding  up  and 
simplifying  harvesting.  Binders  for  horses  have  been  perfected  to 
give  unmatched  cutting  and  binding  performance.  And  then  there 
are  the  McCormick-Deering  Harvester-Threshers,  which  cut  and 
thresh  swaths  in  widths  varying  from  8  to  16  feet;  windrow- 
harvesters  and  pickup  attachments;  and  threshers  in  two  sizes, 
22  x  38  and  28  x  46. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  McCormick-Deer- 
^  ing  harvesting  machines,  twine,  and  tractor  power,  and  in¬ 
quire  about  the  ready  service  he  maintains  on  equipment  * 
and  repairs.  Write  for  our  harvesting -machine  catalogs. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Twine 


•  • 


This  year  as  in  past  years,  the  true 
measure  of  twine  value  lies  in  field 
performance.  If  you  are  trying  to 
reduce  your  grain  production  costs 
you  are  trying  to  save  time  in  every 
field  operation.  You  can  do  this 
by  selecting  McCormick  -  Deering 
"Big-Ball”  Twine,  which  experience 
has  shown  will  enable  your  binder 
to  operate  steadily  and  tie  every 
bundle  the  way  you  want  it  tied. 
Guaranteed  for  length,  strength,  and 
weight.  Treated  against  destruction 
by  insects. 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


of  America 

(Incorporated ) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  an<J  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


Large  capacity,  unexcelled  separation, 
and  thorough  cleaning  are  obtained 
with  Frick  Steel  Threshers  by  the 
improved  design  of  cylinder,  con¬ 
caves,  spiral  beater,  straw  rack  and 
gravity  cleaner.  Light,  smooth  run¬ 
ning,  but  strong  enough  to  withstand 
fast  threshing  and  rough  roads. 
Frames  of  structural  steel,  electrical¬ 
ly  welded:  galvanized  siding  also 
welded  on.  Handle  all  grains  and 
seeds  successfully. 

Write  for  data  and  prices  at  once. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  we 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 


Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  52.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  51-00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


The  Legends  of  the  Lakes 


Indian  Traditions  Told  in  the  Finger  Lake  Country  of  New  York 


IN  the  days  when  the  League  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  reigned  supreme  in  the  lake  region 
of  New  York  State,  many  were  the  tales 
or  legends  told  of  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  that  locality — for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  every  lake  and  stream  had  a  legend 
peculiar  to  itself.  As  the  warriors  of  the 
great  Confederacy  excelled  in  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  of  their  wars  or  conflicts,  so  did  they 
excel  in  their  story-telling — their  ability  to 
create  myths,  which  was  the  literary  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  savage  life.  These  myths 
and  legends  are  fast  becoming  forgotten.  It 
is,  therefore,  fitting  that  some  of  these  be 
retold — that  the  coming  generations  might 
not  forget — these  fables  appertaining  to 
those  bodies  of  water,  for  the  beauty  of 
which  Central  New  York  is  so  well  noted. 

Scientists  teach  us  that  the  glaciers,  those 
giant  instruments  of  the  Creator,  fashioned 
the  Finger  Lakes  in  the  form  of  a  hand 
caressing  the  land.  But,  the  tradition  of  the 
Iroquois,  who  once  held  sway  in  the  forest 
realms  of  the  lake  country,  weaves  a  much 
quainter  story  about  the  lakes  Skaneateles, 
Owasco,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Canandaigua  and 
Iveuka — all  of  which  bear  Indian  names. 
The  lore  as  told  to  the  white  man  centuri  s 
ago  was,  that  the  Great  God  Manitou,  wish¬ 
ing  to  reward  the  Five  Nations  for  their  de¬ 
votion,  and  for  courage  in  battle,  decided 
to  push  down  from  the  skies  a  portion  of 
the  ''happy  hunting  ground.”  He  did  so,  but 
as  the  block  of  the  red  man’s  paradise  came 
to  earth,  the  hand  of  Manitou  slipped  slight- 


By  William  H.  Arnold 

Chemung  County  Historian 

ly,  and  thus  added  a  sixth  gem  of  water  to 
further  enhance  the  region  as  an  abiding 
place  for  the  Iroquois. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  among  the 
myths  is  that  connected  with  the  “guns” 
which  have  so  often  been  heard  in  various 
parts  of  Seneca  Lake.  These  sounds,  resem¬ 
bling  the  muffled  reports  of  artillery,  com¬ 
ing  seemingly  from  the  very  depths  of  the 
lake,  have  been  heard  for  many  generations. 
Various  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  the 
occurrence,  but  no  real  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  has  been  offered  based  on  scientific 
reasoning.  The  red  man  heard  these  sounds 
and  wondered  at  their  mysteriousness.  His 
legend  is,  that  a  long,  long  time  ago  an 
Indian  maiden  conceived  a  passion  for  one 
of  the  brave  warriors.  He  cared  naught  for 
her.  One  day  while  strolling  along  the  trail 
on  the  cliff  above  the  deepest  waters  of  the 
lake,  she  told  him  of  her  passion.  This  an¬ 
gered  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  had  seized 
her  and  hurled  her  into  the  waters  below, 
and  then  sullenly  watched  her  in  her  strug¬ 
gles  until  she  had  disappeared  from  sight. 

Down,  down,  she  sank,  far  down  where 
the  fishes  cannot  live,  and  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  near  to  the  freezing  point ;  but 
her  spirit  still  lives. 

The  Senecas  had  a  horror  of  the  lake  on 
a  windy  day,  for  they  thought  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  were  much  afraid.  Thev 


claimed  that  the  squaw  lived  in  a  great  ice- 
cave,  and  being  filled  with  a  deep  spirit  of 
revenge,  kept  all  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  drowned,  burying  them  in  the  ice,  so 
that  they  could  never  rise  to  the  top  and  be 
claimed  by  their  loved  ones;  her  chief  occu¬ 
pation  being  to  cut  new  caves  in  the  ice 
for  the  dead.  In  so  doing  the  blows  of  her 
hatchet  sometimes  dislodged  great  masses 
of  ice,  thus  causing  the  mysterious  and  ter¬ 
rifying  sounds  like  that  of  artillery.  From 
these  sounds  comes  the  name  of  the  “lake 
guns.”  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
bodies  of  persons  drowned  in  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lake  have  never  been  recovered. 
The  guns  are  most  frequently  heard  shortly 
after  dusk  and  seldom  in  the  day  time. 

*  j)C  =!=  * 

A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Seneca  Lake 
on  the  line  between  Steuben  and  Yates 
counties  lies  a  beautiful  body  of  water 
called  Waneta  Lake,  connected  with  which 
is  a  most  interesting  legend. 

The  Five  Nations,  while  members  of  the 
great  Iroquois  Confederacy,  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  As  time  went  on,  a  great  jealousy 
sprang  up  amongst  them.  At  length  an  im¬ 
portant  council  was  called,  which  Chief 
Mahtoree  and  his  daughter,  Waneta, 
( Continued  on  Page  n) 


The  Cayuga  Lake  Section — The  East  has 
many  “ garden  spots”  famed  for  their  beauty 
but  there  are  none  that  excel  the  historic 
Finger  Lake  country  of  New  York. 
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Is  the  League’s  Revolving 

Financial  Plan  Sound  ? 

(The  Seventh  in  a  Series  of  Messages  to  Milk  Producers) 


CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  ISSUED 
AND  AMOUNTS  REDEEMED  PRIOR  TO  DATE  OF  MATURITY 


MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS 
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The  above  graph  shows  the  total  amount  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc  from  1922  to  1931  inclusive,  a  grand  total  of  approximately  $30,650,000.  Issues  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  AA,  amounting  to 
$19  000  000  have  already  been  paid.  $10,  000,0  00  worth  were  redeemed  by  the  League  before  they  were  due. 

The  shaded  portions  across  the  upper  part  of  the  columns  in  the  graph  show  the  amount  of  certificates  that  were  paid  by  the 
League  before  they  were  due.  The  lower  part  of  the  same  columns  shows  those  that  were  paid  when  due.  The  explanation  of  how 
these  certificates  of  indebtedness  have  been  handled  in  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  given  on  this  page,  will  interest  you. 


OF  all  the  questions  about  the  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  works  which  dairymen  may  ask, 
we  are  the  most  pleased  to  answer  this  one  about 
the  League’s  financial  standing  and  policies.  The 
50,000  farm  families  who  are  the  League  have  been  able 
to  establish  and  to  maintain  a  financial  policy  which  is 
the  admiration  of  all  businessmen  and  which  has  stood 
and  grown  constantly  stronger  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
economic  depression  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

THE  REVOLVING  PLAN  IS  THE  SECRET 
OF  THE  LEAGUE’S  FINANCIAL  SUCCESS.  It 
was  not  adopted  by  the  Association  until  after  weeks  of 
study  and  consultation  with  financial  experts.  It  has  en¬ 
abled  farmers  to  own  millions  of  dollars  of  marketing 
facilities  both  in  the  country  and  the  city,  and  to  pay 
for  them  in  small  loans  from  each  member  which  are 
paid  back  to  the  members  on  or  before  they  are  due, 
with  full  interest  at  6  per  cent.  WHAT  OTHER  IN¬ 
VESTMENT  HAVE  DAIRYMEN  OR  BUSINESS¬ 
MEN  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  THAT  HAS  DONE 
AS  WELL  AS  THESE  CERTIFICATES  OF  IN- 
DEBTEDN ESS?  Yet,  when  this  policy  was  establish¬ 
ed  about  ten  years  ago,  bankers  and  businessmen  ridi¬ 
culed  it;  critics  of  the  League  said  that  the  League  cer¬ 
tificates  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  printed  on. 
Some  of  these  same  critics  would  be  very  glad  right  now 
to  have  their  vaults  filled  with  these  certificates  in  place 
of  the  worthless  stocks  in  which  many  of  them  did 
invest. 

With  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  nearly  every  business 
greatly  on  the  decline,  with  most  concerns  paying  no 
interest  or  dividends  whatever  in  this 
depression,  do  you  blame  League 
members  for  being  proud  that  the 
League’s  certificates  of  indebtedness 
have  continued  to  pay  full  interest 
regularly  and  to  advance  constantly  in 


value  while  much  of  the  financial  paper  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  has  gone  to  rack  and  ruin? 

The  diagram  on  this  page  tells  the  story  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  League  finances  as  represented  by  our  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  WE  EMPHASIZE  THE  FACT 
THAT  ALL  OF  THESE  OBLIGATIONS  WERE 
PAID  WHEN  THEY  WERE  DUE ,  AND  OVER 
HALF  OF  THEM  BEFORE  THEY  WERE  DUE. 

Whenever  you  drive  any  distance  through  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed,  you  notice  fine  looking  milk  stations 
with  the  League’s  sign  on  them.  If  you  are  a  farmer, 
whether  in  the  League  or  not,  you  get  a  thrill  of  pride 
when  you  see  these  stations,  because  you  know  that  they 
are  farmer-owned.  There  are  216  of  these  League 
plants.  Then  if  you  were  to  come  to  the  city,  you  could 
be  taken  to  League-owned  city  marketing  facilities 
which  dispose  of  16,000  cans  each  day  of  League  mem¬ 
bers’  milk.  This  is  sold  in  the  form  of  fluid  milk  and 
cream,  most  of  which  would  otherwise  be  handled  by 
dealers  and  returns  made  to  dairymen  on  a  manufac¬ 
tured  basis,  such  as  butter  and  cheese.  Think  what  this 
great  country  and  city  farmer-owned  marketing  system 
means  to  dairymen.  From  a  marketing  insurance  stand¬ 
point  alone  it  is  worth  almost  what  it  cost,  and  it  has  all 
been  made  possible  by  the  League’s  revolving  financial 
plan. 

For  generations  town  and  city  businessmen  be¬ 
lieved  that  farmers  could  not  do  business.  This  was  un¬ 
fortunate,  for  no  individual  nor  organization  can  long 
succeed  without  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
with  whom  they  do  business.  The  League’s  sound 

finances  have  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  build  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  of  other  business  for  organized 
farmers,  and  rightly  so,  for  the 
foundation  of  any  business  is  its 
finances. 
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Primping  Up  the  Garden  Truck 

A  Master  Farmer  Tells  How  He  Prepares  Vegetables  That  Sell 


Editor’s  Note — The  suggestions  which  Mr.  Mar- 
quart  makes  so  interestingly  in  the  following  article 
apply  not  only  to  garden  truck  but  to  everything 
the  farmer  has  to  sell.  Thousands  of  A.  A.  readers 
rww  operate  roadside  stands.  Most  of  them  succeed 
poorly  or  not  at  all,  because  the  products  offered  for 
sale  are  so  unattractive.  Mr.  Marquart,  who  is  a 
Master  Farmer,  bus  a  nation  wide  reputation  as  a 
grower  and  seller  of  excellent  garden  products.  He 
tells  you  here  how  he  has  accomplished  this. 

ABOUT  a  month  ago,  I  received  a  request  from 
an  official  of  the  General  Electric  Company  to 
give  a  short  talk  on  the  subject  of  “Primping 
Up  the  Garden  Truck.”  Incidentally  this  is  in 
line  with  their  policy  of  furnishing  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Whether  or  not  you  get  practical  help  or  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  broadcast  depends  largely  upon  your 
particular  agricultural  activity. 

The  thought  back  of  the  title,  “Primping  Up  the 
Garden  Truck,”  was  for  me  to  give  my  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  washing,  bundling,  and  preparing  of 
vegetables  for  market.  We  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  a  realization  that  the  public  eats  through 
the  eye.  In  other  words,  the  housewife  buys  the 
vegetables  which  are  marketed,  handled,  and  dis¬ 
played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  her  to  the 
extent  that  she  longs  to  satisfy  herself  and  her 
family  with  some  for  dinner. 

\ 

Grow  What  the  Market  Wants 

In  preparing  vegetables  for  market,  we  do  not 
simply  go  out  into  the  garden  and  pick,  pull,  or  cut 
certain  vegetables,  then  bundle,  pack,  and  wash 
them;  but  we  begin  to  get  them  ready  for  market 
even  before  we  buy  the  seed.  By  that  I  mean,  the 
selection  of  the  proper  seeds  to  grow  the  type  of 
vegetable  for  the  special  trade  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  satisfy.  For  example :  If  we  expect  to 
bunch  our  carrots,  we  select  a  type  of  carrot  which 
has  a  large  and  relatively  tough  top,  whereas,  if  we 
intend  to  sell  them  by  the  bushel,  we  select  a  var¬ 
iety  which  has  not  such  a  heavy  top.  If  our  market 
demands  a  small  yellow  ear  of  corn,  we  select  seed 


By  Henry  G.  Marquart, 

Orchard  Park,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

of  the  Bantam  variety.  If  we  want  a  larger  ear,  we 
buy  seed  of  a  larger  strain,  either  white  or  yellow; 
but  no  matter  what  variety  we  select,  we  should  try 
to  get  seed  from  reliable  sources.  If  we  have  been 
dealing  with  one  seed  man  who  has  given  us  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  past,  it  will  pay  to  continue  to  patro¬ 
nize  him.  Do  not  look  at  a  slight  difference  in  price, 
because  your  crop  depends  primarily  on  whether 
your  seed  is  true  to  type  and  has  a  high  enough  ger¬ 
mination  test.  Our  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultur¬ 
al  Colleges,  and  Farm  Bureau  Agents  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  recommend  sources  from  which  to  procure 
the  proper  type,  suited  to  our  needs  and  climate, 
from  their  experiments  and  experiences. 

Unadapted  Soils  Spell  Ruin 

The  next  step  is  to  grow  the  vegetables  on  well 
drained  soil  suitable  for  vegetable  production.  A 
gravel,  sandy  loam,  or  muck  soil  is  preferable.  The 
heavier  or  clay  loams,  especially  if  not  properly 
drained,  are  very  likely  to  prove  a  disappointment, 
primarily  because  the  outlay  in  labor,  seeds,  and 
fertilizer  is  relatively  high,  and  a  failure  means  a 
loss  which  has  to  be  made  up  by  other  crops  or  that 
crop  another  year.  More  farmers  are  ruined  by  try¬ 
ing  to  grow  crops  not  adapted  to  their  special  type 
of  land  than  by  any  other  cause. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
land,  possibly  the  most  important  step  for  the  pro¬ 
per  growing  of  quality  vegetables.  If  we  try  to  fit 
up  our  land  when  it  is  too  wet,  we  can  spoil  it  for 
the  entire  season.  One-half  of  the  battle  is  won  if 
land  is  properly  plowed,  harrowed,  disced,  and 
smoothed  with  a  Meeker  harrow.  Ground  properly 
plowed  and  prepared  in  this  way  is  level,  free  from 
Tumps,  grasses  or  other  foreign  substances,  and  is 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  all  season  and  also  is  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to  do  its  share  in  growing 
good  vegetables. 

Next,  comes  plant  food.  We  should  plow  down  a 
coat  of  stable  manure  or,  if  not  obtainable,  a  crop 


of  green  manure,  preferably  legumes.  Then,  apply 
fertilizer  after  first  having  the  land  tested  for  aci¬ 
dity,  and  use  lime  if  found  necessary.  Be  sure  that 
the  commercial  fertilizer  used  contains  the  proper 
elements  of  plant  food  in  the  proper  proportions  for 
the  best  growth  of  the  particular  crop  to  be  grown. 
For  instance:  Nitrate  of  Soda  should  be  the  nitro¬ 
gen  carrier  for  early,  quick-growing  plants;  where¬ 
as,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  may  be  better  for  longer 
and  slower  growing  crops.  Sometimes  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  a  side  dressing  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
to  speed  up  growth.  For  most  vegetables,  at  least 
one  thousand  and  up  to  two  thousand  pounds  per 
acre  should  be  used,  of  the  most  common  ratios  as 
5-10-5  or  5-8-7. 

Good  Preparation  Begins  With  Seed 

Possibly  by  this  time  some  of  my  readers  are 
wondering  where  the  “primping  up”  is  coming  in. 
But  to  you,  I  will  say  again  that  the  preparing  of 
vegetables  for  market  begins  with  the  seed.  We 
should  have  observed  all  of  these  rules  for  growing 
quality,  and  remember,  the  weather  also  plays  an 
important  part;  for  if  we  do  not  get  rains  in  the 
proper  amounts  when  we  need  them,  our  crop  will 
not  be  as  bountiful  as  if  the  moisture  conditions 
were  right. 

Now  we  come  to  the  time  of  harvest.  One  of  the 
first  rules  to  be  observed  is,  “Market  your  vegetables 
as  fresh  as  possible”;  and  second,  put  them  up  as 
attractively  as  possible.  We  try  to  gather  our  green 
vegetables  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  get  them 
to  the  packing  shed  quickly,  especially  lettuce, 
spinach,  beets,  and  carrots.  Peas,  sweet  com,  and 
the  more  hardy  vegetables  can  be  gathered  later  in 
the  day,  but  should  be  taken  to  the  packing  house 
often  so  that  the  natural  flavor  remains  and  heating 
is  eliminated  or  held  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible. 

I  shall  now  take  a  few  of  these  vegetables  and  tell 
you  my  method  of  preparing  or  “primping”  them  for 
the  market: 

Lettuce  for  the  Buffalo  market,  eleven  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  is  taken  to  the  packing  house,  trimmed,  wash- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


What  Is  Good  Hay  ? 

How  to  Produce  It  With  a  Minimum  of  Labor 


THERE  are,  in  New  York  State,  about  eigh¬ 
teen  million  acres  in  farms.  Of  this  area,  over 
four  million  acres,  or  close  to  one  fourth  are  in 
hay.  These  figures  give  some  idea  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  crop,  the  harvesting  of  which 
during  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  the  big  job  on 
dairy  farms  in  the  East.  The  hay  crop  is  important 
from  another  point  of  view.  To  the  man  with  a 
dairy  herd  it  is  the  foundation  of  his  dairy  ration 
and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
quality  of  it  will  pay  big  returns. 

To  set  up  an  ideal  by  which  we  might  judge  the 
quality  of  a  hay  crop,  suppose  we  say  that  the  crop 
should  be  cut  at  the  stage  in  its  growth  when  it 
contains  the  highest  amount  of  digestible  nutrients 
and  that  following  this  it  should  be  cured  and 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  these  nutrients 
will  be  lost. 

There  is  always  one  trouble  which  bobs  up  when¬ 
ever  we  talk  of  cutting  hay  at  the  proper  time  which 
is  that  usually  the  weather  is  not  ideal  for  curing  at 
the  time  when  the  hay  contains  the  largest  amount 
of  protein  and  other 
nutrients.  The  dairyman 
has  to  decide  between 
cutting  the  hay  in  the 
last  half  of  June  when  it 
is  likely  to  contain  the 
most  nourishment,  or  to 
delay  until  July  when 
the  weather  will  be  fine 
for  curing  but  when  the 
hay  will  contain  less 
protein,  and  more  fiber 
and  be  less  digestible. 

In  the  majority  of  cases, 
good  weather  wins  the 
argument  and  haying  is 
delayed  until  July.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  be  able 
to  mow  a  piece  of  hay 
in  the  morning  and  put 
it  up  in  the  afternoon, 


but  if  we  could  really  see  the  loss  in  value  we  might 
not  be  so  enthusiastic. 

Probably  the  ideal  in  hay  harvesting  is  most 
nearly  reached  on  a  few  large  farms  where  the  hay 
is  cut  green  at  the  proper  stage  regardless  of 
weather,  and  hauled  green  to  a  central  drying 
plant  where  the  moisture  is  artificially  removed. 
The  hay  is  then  ground  and  blown  into  storage  bins. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  such  hay  we  quote 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  for  alfalfa, 
which  state  that  when  artificially  dried,  it  contains 
18.6  %  of  protein  and  when  field  cured  only  13.7  % 
of  protein.  Other  artificially  dried  roughage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  sun-dried  is  valuable  in  like  proportions. 
Even  timothy  when  it  is  cut  before  it  becomes  ma¬ 
ture  contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  protein  than 
it  does  later  in  the  season.  According  to  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station  figures,  timothy 
contains  50%  more  protein  and  other  digestible 
matter  when  cut  in  full  bloom  than  it  does  when  cut 
in  the  seed  dough  state. 

Artificial  drying  is  as  yet  too  expensive  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  on  smaller  farms 
although  there  is  a  pro¬ 
bability  that  as  time 
goes  on  several  adjoin¬ 
ing  farms  may  cooperate 
in  putting  up  hay  in  this 
manner.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  how  can  we  ap¬ 
proach  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  this  ideal  with 
the  equipment  we  have 
on  hand? 

In  the  first  place,  it 
is  probable  that  many 
dairymen  would  find  it 
profitable  to  begin  their 
haying  a  week  earlier 
than  they  have  in  the 
past.  Modern  equipment 
and  methods  make  it 
easier  to  harvest  good 


The  old  dump  rake  is  still  used  on  many  farms. 
While  not  as  efficient  as  the  side  delivery,  hay  can 
be  raked  while  still  green  and  allowed  to  cure  in 
the  windrow 

hay  now  than  in  our  grandfather’s  time.  Even  a  few 
years  ago  we  used  to  let  the  hay  cure  in  the  swath 
and,  after  most  of  the  leaves  had  fallen  off,  rake  it 
with  a  dump  rake  and  pitch  it  on  by  hand.  If  it  got 
wet,  we  shook  off  more  leaves  by  shaking  it  out 
so  it  could  dry. 

When  we  remember  that  alfalfa  leaves  contain 
17.3%  of  digestible  protein  while  the  stems  con¬ 
tain  1.8%,  with  the  same  relative  figures  holding 
for  clover  and  timothy,  we  realize  what  a  serious 
loss  this  was.  Now  we  are  advised  to  rake  the  hay 
as  soon  as  it  has  become  well  wilted,  using  a  left- 
hand,  side  delivery  rake  which  follows  the  mower 
and  rolls  the  hay  up  into  windrows  with  the  leaves 
inside  and  the  stems  outside,  so  that  the  leaves  do 
not  dry  too  rapidly,  break  off,  and  become  lost. 

The  first  question  of  one  who  has  never  tried  this 
may  be,  “What  do  we  do  when  it  rains?”  Actually, 
hay  raked  this  way  into  windrows  seems  to  absorb 
less  moisture  than  it  does  in  the  swath.  If  it  does 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  ideal  way  to  handle  clover  hay.  The  left 
hand,  side  delivery  rake  puts  the  leaves  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  the  stems  on  the  outside  of  the  windrow. 
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All  Ready  for  Master  Farmer 
Nominations 

IF  you  want  to  have  the  honor  of  nominating 
some  friend  or  neighbor  for  consideration  for 
the  Master  Farmer  Class  of  1932,  send  in  the 
nomination  immediately.  Before  doing  so,  how¬ 
ever,  be  just  as  certain  as  you  can  that  your  can¬ 
didate  meets  all  of  the  rigid  qualifications  set  by 
the  Master  Farmer  judges.  It  is  planned  to  name 
only  a  very  few  this  year,  possibly  not  more  than 
five  or  six,  and  when  you  realize  that  these  are 
chosen  from  all  of  the  thousands  of  excellent 
farmers  in  New  York  State,  you  can  understand 
the  care  that  the  judges  exercise  in  making  the 
final  selections. 

Because  this  project*  has  been  carried  on  sev¬ 
eral  years,  you  probably  understand  what  the 
general  qualifications  for  Master  Farmer  are. 
First  of  all,  of  course,  he  must  be  an  outstanding 
farmer,  which  includes  the  use  of  scientific  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  resulted  in  his  acquiring  some 
money  actually  from  the  business  of  farming.  A 
Master  Farmer,  however,  is  more  than  a  money 
maker ;  he  is  a  homemaker.  What  have  he  and 
his  wife  done  in  the  education  of  their  children? 
Is  their  dwelling  a  home,  or  just  a  house?  And 
lastly,  the  Master  Farmer  is  a  good  citizen,  active 
in  church,  school,  or  community,  and  he  is  a 
friend,  the  kind  you  like  to  have  at  your  shoulder 
when  trouble  comes. 

If  your  candidate  meets  these  requirements, 
send  us  his  name.  He  will  then  be  sent  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  if  his  qualifications  seem  to  justify 
it  a  personal  visit  may  be  made  later  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  board  of  judges. 

This  year  also  American  Agriculturist  will 
select  again  a  class  of  six  young  people  for  the 
4A  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
business  and  life  of  the  rural  community.  Two 
r  these  will  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Young  Farmers’  Clubs,  two  from  the  4-H  Clubs, 
and  two  from  Bo3^  Scouts  living  on  farms. 


Farmers  Growing  More  of  Their 
Own  Food 


A  RECENT  newspaper  article  tells  how  the 
old-fashioned  grist  mills  are  grinding  again 
in  the  South.  As  part  of  their  economy  pro¬ 
gram  some  farmers  of  the  South  have  returned 
to  the  ways  of  their  grandfathers  of  taking  their 
grain  to  the  neighborhood  mill.  There  it  is  ground 
into  flour  or  meal  and  brought  home  for  family 
use.  Lack  of  money  on  the  farm  has  combined 
with  surplus  production  of  corn  and  wheat  to  set 
the  wheels  of  these  little  mills  going  again. 

Now,  no  one  is  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
we  are  going  back  entirely  to  the  ways  of  our 


fathers,  but  somewhere  between  the  extremes  of 
so-called  “modern  efficiency”  which  is  not  real  ef¬ 
ficiency  at  all,  and  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  business  there  is  a  happy  medium,  and  one  of 
the  possible  good  results  of  these  hard  times  will 
be,  perhaps,  a  little  slower  pace  and  a  return  to 
at  least  some  of  the  customs  of  old  times  . 

For  example,  what  is  more  foolish  than  the 
farmer  selling  milk  at  2  cents  a  quart  when  his 
family  are  not  consuming  half  enough  of  it?  Why 
buy  vegetables  and  small  fruits  at  retail  prices 
when  a  better  supply  can  be  grown  at  home? 
With  all  of  the  over-supply  of  cows,  why  pay  the 
high  retail  prices  for  beef  which  is  probably 
grown  in  the  west,  shipped  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  handled  many  times,  when  the  farmer  with 
a  little  forethought  and  extra  labor  could  grow 
an  occasional  veal  calf  or  even  fat  a  cow  once 
a  year? 

All  of  which,  you  say,  requires  labor,  to  which 
we  answer,  why  not  labor  for  )murself  and  your 
family  instead  of  working  so  hard  to  produce 
stuff  which  sells  regularly  far  below  the  costs  of 
production  ? 

Everyone  who  has  thought  about  this  subject 
has  known  for  years  that  the  spread  between 
what  a  farmer  gets  for  his  produce  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  is  much  too  great,  but  few  farm¬ 
ers  have  realized  that  they  themselves  were  con¬ 
sumers,  paying  their  share  of  this  large  spread 
every  time  they  buy  products  at  the  store,  some 
of  which  might  be  raised  at  home. 


Our  Alaska  Tour 

JUDGING  by  the  many  hundreds  of  inquiries 
about  the  A. A. -Northern  Pacific  Alaska  trip, 
there  will  be  a  large  party  of  congenial  farm 
people  who  will  go.  The  trip  starts  August  6th 
and  will  last  17  days.  Stops  will  be  made  by  the 
train  on  the  New  York  Central  at  several  points 
in  New  York  State,  so  that  members  of  the 
party  can  join  at  the  station  nearest  to  them. 

If  you  have  not  received  the  literature  and 
other  information  about  this  wonderful  trip,  be 
sure  to  write  for  it.  Farm  people  have  too  few 
vacations.  Here  is  one  at  a  price  that  is  lower 
than  can  be  secured  in  any  other  way,  where  the 
traveler  is  relieved  of  all  personal  responsibility 
and  worries,  and  with  a  party  of  your  own  people. 


Big  Grange  Picnic  Coming 

IF  you  have  not  already  done  so,  chalk  up  July 
4th  on  the  big  calendar  as  the  day  when  all  the 
New  York  State  Grangers  and  their  friends 
will  head  toward  Syracuse  for  the  great  Grange 
picnic  to  be  held  to  celebrate  the  Washington 
Bicentennial.  For  weeks  Grange  leaders  have 
been  busy  making  arrangements  that  will  cause 
this  day  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the  memorable 
ones  of  the  whole  year.  There  will  be  something 
to  do  every  minute,  something  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  farm  people. 


Back  to  the  Country — Not  Back 
to  Farming 

IT  is  said  that  the  present  hard  times  are  the 
worst  America  has  ever  seen.  Prices  of  farm 
products  are  no  lower  than  they  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  other  times  in  our  history,  but  the  cost  of 
supplies  is  higher,  which  makes  the  situation 
more  difficult  for  farmers.  The  chief  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  why  this  depression  is  especially  bad  is  that 
we  have  changed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  most  of  our  people  living  in  the 
cities  and  far  from  the  sources  of  food  supply. 
In  former  hard  times,  say  in  the  early  90’s,  which 
many  of  us  can  remember,  prices  were  very  low, 
but  most  of  the  people  lived  in  the  country  on  the 
farms  and  there  was  not  much  danger  of  actual 
starvation  because  always  there  were  a  few  po¬ 
tatoes  down  cellar,  dairy  products  to  be  had  from 
the  nearby  cows,  and  in  general  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  close  at  hand.  Under  such  conditions 
the  country  could  carry  on  a  long  time,  even 
though  prices  were  low,  but  now,  just  as  soon  as 
millions  of  our  people  are  out  of  jobs  they  are 
within  two  weeks  of  starvation  because  they  are 


so  far  from  food  supplies  and  because  food  never 
becomes  very  cheap  in  the  cities  after  it  has 
passed  through  our  inefficient  marketing  system. 

Hence,  almost  as  soon  as  a  depression  starts, 
charity  has  to  begin  to  feed  the  teeming  millions 
of  our  cities  who  are  out  of  employment.  That  is 
the  reason  why  these  times  are  the  worst  ever; 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  proposal  to  de-central- 
ize  our  cities,  that  is,  to  take  the  people  out  of 
the  cities  back  to  the  country  and  closer  to  the 
food  supply  is  sound  logic.  Any  plan  whereby  un¬ 
skilled  people  try  to  become  actual  farmers  is,  of 
course,  foolish.  There  is  a  big  difference  between 
“back  to  the  country”  and  “back  to  the  farm.” 
But  the  suggestion  that  city  people  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  establish  little  homes  on  an  acre  or 
so  of  ground  in  the  country  where  they  may 
live,  possibl)!  raise  a  few  vegetables,  and  work 
in  a  nearby  mill  or  factory,  is  sound  common 
sense  and  will  do  more  to  prevent  the  next  panic 
than  any  other  suggestion  that  has  yet  been  made. 

This  proposal  includes,  of  course,  the  de-cen¬ 
tralization  of  factories  and  mills  also.  There  is  no 
reason  any  more  in  these  days  of  rapid  transpor¬ 
tation  why  the  great  factories  and  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  should  all  congregate  in  a  few  large  cities. 
Locate  them  in  the  country  where  their  employees 
can  have  all  the  benefits  of  country  life.  One  of 
the  greatest  curses  of  modern  civilization  is  the 
great  cities.  What  is  more  absurd  than  the  fact 
that  it  costs  more  to  distribute  food  products  to 
consumers  in  New  York  City  after  it  reaches  the 
city  terminals  than  it  does  to  grow  those  pro¬ 
ducts  and  ship  them  all  the  way  to  the  city? 


American  Agriculturist  To  Be 
Published  Every  Other  Week 


LAST  week  we  mentioned  that  the  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  you  are  now  read¬ 
ing  will  be  the  last  one  published  on  a  weekly 
basis.  Hereafter  you  will  receive  your  copy 
every  other  week. 

We  have  mentioned  the  subject  again  so  that 
you  will  not  be  surprised  when  you  do  not  get 
your  copy  next  week.  The  next  issue  will  be  dated 
Saturday,  June  25th,  and  you  will  receive  it  a 
few  days  prior  to  that  date. 

This  publication  is  one  of  the  last  farm  papers 
in  America  to  take  this  step.  Not  only  is  it  in  line 
with  the  times,  but  in  publishing  a  little  less  fre¬ 
quently  we  feel  that  your  editorial  staff  is  going 
to  have  more  time  to  build  for  you  a  bigger  and 
better  paper.  Moreover  we  shall  continue  to  de¬ 
vote  ourselves  to  many  other  projects  and  jobs 
which  we  have  been  conducting  in  past  years  to 
bring  more  profit  and  happiness  to  the  farm  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  East. 


Good  to  See 


THE  other  morning  when  we  arrived  in 
Ithaca,  a  middle-aged  man  alighted  from  the 
sleeper  at  the  same  time  we  did.  He  was  met 
by  a  younger  man,  probably  a  Cornell  student. 
The  two,  apparently  father  and  son,  entirely  ig¬ 
noring  the  crowd,  threw  their  arms  about  each 
other,  and  with  faces  alight  with  affection  and 
happiness,  stood  that  way  during  the  entire  time 
that  the  crowd  was  passing  down  the  platform 
and  around  the  station. 

It  is,  of  course,  usually  not  good  manners  to 
parade  one’s  feelings  in  public,  but  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  this  was  one.  Apparently  this  man 
and  his  boy  had  been  separated  for  a  long* time, 
possibly  for  years,  and  their  spontaneous,  en¬ 
thusiastic  greeting  has  been  an  inspiration  to  us 
ever  since. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

In  a  small  church  a  child  was  brought  forward  to 
be  baptized.  The  young  minister,  taking  the  little 
one  in  his  arms,  said:  “Beloved  hearers,  no  one  can 
foretell  the  future  of  this  little  child.  He  may  grow 
up  to  be  a  great  business  man  like  Henry  Ford,  or  a 
great  labor  leader  like  J.  H.  Thomas,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  he  might  become  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England.” 

Turning  to  the  mother,  he  inquired :  “What  is  the 
name  of  the  child?” 

“Mary  Ann,”  was  the  reply. 
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“Women  and  Children  First” 

A  Plea  to  Apply  the  Law  of  the  Sea  to  Our  Own  Families 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


“The  house  needs  a  new  roof  and 
chimney.  I  am  a  young  farm  mother 
with  three  babies  to  care  for,  all  under 
four  years,  and  I  have  no  teeth  for 
there  is  no  money  to  pay  the  dentist. 
All  summer  long  I  will  can  and  pre¬ 
serve  to  supply  my  little  ones  with 
sufficient  food.  In  the  hay  fields  I  will 
take  the  place  of  a  hired  man,  just  as 
I  have  for  the  past  four  years.  There 
has  been  no  money  to  do  otherwise. 
Everywhere  work!  work!  and  no  pay. 
God  knows  I  would  not  mind  the  work; 
all  I  want  is  a  chance  for  my  husband, 
babies,  and  myself  just  to  live.” 

— Mrs.  M.  M. 

ITTLE  enough  to  ask  for,  is  it 
not?  Yet  think  of  the  thousands 
of  farm  women  and  children  in 
the  same  situation. 

Those  of  you  who  read  “The  Trouble 
Maker”  remember  the  conversation 
where  Jim  Taylor  was  talking  to 
Dorothy" Ball.  Jim  said: 

“These  farm  women  do  not  get  one 
new  calico  dress  a  year.  They  do  not 
have  any  fun,  and  many  of  them  are 
old  women  at  thirty.  Go  over  to  Speed- 
town  to  church  and  look  at  the  women 
in  the  congregation ;  most  of  them  are 
from  the  farms.  And  then  go  to  Bing¬ 
hamton  or  to  any  other  city  and  watch 
the  women  of  the  same  age  pass  by  on 
the  street,  and  you  will  see  what  farm¬ 
ing  under  present  conditions  does  to 
our  women.  You  know  what  it  did  to 
my  mother,  a  bed-ridden  cripple,  just 
as  a  result  of  overwork  and  worry. 
Consider  these  facts,  Dorothy,  and  you 
will  see  why  unless  conditions  change 
I  cannot  ask  the  girl  I  love  to  share 
them  with  me.” 

“Women  and  children  first”  is  one 
of  the  fine  old  traditions  of  the  sea,  a 
tradition  to  which  sailors  down  through 
the  ages  have  always  been  true.  What 
I  have  to  say  now  is  an  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  dairymen  of  this  section 
to  be  true  to  the  same  tradition,  to  lay 
aside  bickering  and  quarreling,  to  stop 
fiddling  while  Rome  burns,  and  save 
the  women  and  children  of  this  and  all 
succeeding  generations  on  the  farm. 
Just  as  long  as  dairymen  try  to  sup¬ 
port  several  organizations  or  remain 
independent  of  any,  just  so  long  will 
the  conditions  be  true  of  women  and 
children  like  those  stated  in  the  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  You 
farmers  now  have  an  opportunity  that 
may  not  come  again  in  this  generation, 
an  opportunity  which,  strange  to  say, 
to  accept  you  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
all  to  gain.  You  can  sign  the  provis¬ 
ional  contract  advocated  by  the  Milk 
Emergency  Committee,  and  if  70  per 
cent  of  other  members  do  not  sign,  you 
cannot  be  held  to  the  contract;  if  70 
or  75  per  cent  do  sign,  then  you  can 
be  held  only  until  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  next  year,  when  you  can  with¬ 
draw  if  you  so  wish. 

What  a  Little  Extra  Income 
Means 

Why  do  I,  an  independent  editor  of 
a  farm  journal,  implore  you  to  do  this 
in  the  name  of  your  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren?  The  answer  is  because  I  am  sure 
that  if  a  majority  of  you  do  get  be¬ 
hind  this  program  it  will  put  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  dairy 
farmers  in  increased  prices  for  milk 
almost  immediately  after  the  contracts 
become  effective,  and  this  extra 
money  will  mean  some  happiness  for 
your  families.  I  urge  you  because  I  am 
personally  interested  in  your  welfare. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  can  remember 
is  the  poverty  of  trying  to  make  both 
ends  meet  on  a  dairy  farm  where  it 
seemed  that  the  expenses  were  always 
just  a  little  more  than  the  income.  I 
grew  up  with  the  conviction  that  pos¬ 
sibly  the  greatest  American  problem 


was  to  put  a  little  more  income  into 
the  pockets  of  farm  people  for  their 
hard  work  and  their  sacrifices. 

Much  of  my  life  I  have  worked  to  do 
my  bit  to  that  end.  In  1916  I  took  an 
active  part  in  the  fight  for  better  dairy 
prices.  I  was  one  of  you  again  in  1919. 
We  won  those  fights  and  there  were 
some  results,  but  conditions  will  never 
be  good  until  most  of  you  are  in  one 
organization.  “Your  people  are  my  peo¬ 
ple.  Your  cause  is  my  cause.”  I  implore 
you  then  to  stop  this  bickering  over  de¬ 
tails  and  all  get  together  quickly.  If  you 
cannot  do  it  for  your  own  sakes,  re¬ 
member  the  women  and  children. 

We  all  know  that  if  you  take  care  of 
the  material,  the  dollars’  and  cents’, 
problem  on  the  farm,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  will  the  social  and  spiritual 
problems  take  care  of  themselves.  How 
can  a  mother  send  her  children  to 
church  if  there  are  no  fit  clothes  in 
which  to  dress  them  ?  How  can  the 
young  people  have  respect  for  the  hon¬ 
orable  business  of  agriculture  when 
they  remember  the  bitter  poverty  of 
farm  life,  in  spite  of  the  hard  work 
and  the  large  amount  of  ability  that 
go  into  the  business?  How  long,  think 
you,  can  we  keep  our  rural  people 
from  peasantry  if  we  continue  to 
starve  them  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion  ?  How  long  before  our  typical 
American  farmer  will  be  Edwin  Mark¬ 
ham’s,  “The  Man  with  a  Hoe,”  if  we 
cannot  solve  this  marketing  problem: 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 

Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Yet  with  these  bitter  conditions  star¬ 
ing  almost  every  farmer  in  the  face, 
and  with  an  opportunity  that  may 
change  these  conditions  for  the  better, 
an  opportunity  which  will  cost  you  no¬ 
thing,  still  you  hesitate.  Why,  I  ask 
you  ?  What  is  more  important,  your 
children  and  your  children’s  children 
are  going  to  ask  and  to  wonder  why 
you  hesitated,  why  you  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  your  opportunities  in  the 


same  grand  way  that  your  fathers  and 
your  fathers’  fathers  made  for  you  in 
their  day  and  generation.  Why  do  you 
hesitate  ? 

The  Reason  Why  You  Hesitate 

The  only  possible  reason  that  I  can 
see  is  that  some  of  those  who  do  not 
have  your  interests  and  the  welfare  of 
farm  people  at  heart  are  working  hard¬ 
er  than  ever  in  the  ancient  game  of 
keeping  farmers  from  real  organiza¬ 
tion.  These  interests  throw  clouds  of 
dust  into  the  sky,  they  drag  red  her¬ 
rings  across  the  trail;  the  more  chance 
that  organization  with  your  support 
may  succeed,  the  harder  your  enemies 
work  to  obscure  the  facts,  to  prevent 
your  getting  together.  Their  work  is 
clever.  They  get  sincere  men  to  start 
new  organizations  or  to  propose  im¬ 
possible  associations  of  old  ones.  How 
much  logic  is  there  to  the  argument 
that  you  can  build  one  new  organiza¬ 
tion  which  everybody  will  join,  a  new 
organization  without  experience  which, 
even  could  it  be  successful,  would  cost 
millions  and  untold  sacrifices  to  build? 
What  sense  is  there  in  building  a  new 
organization  while  there  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  field  which  has  this  cost¬ 
ly  experience  behind  it  and  to  which 
50,000  dairymen  have  given  their  sup¬ 
port  for  many  years?  Yet  some  deal¬ 
ers  give  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
Rutland  Plan  or  to  some  other  new 
scheme,  and  many  farmers  join,  start¬ 
ing  all  over  again  the  experience  and 
history  of  the  past  16  years  since  the 
League  was  formed.  If  the  old  organi¬ 
zation  with  its  experience  and  support 
will  not  work,  what  sense  is  there  in 
starting  again,  following  almost  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  footsteps?  Even  if 
it  could  be  successful,  what  about  the 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  lost 
to  dairymen  while  a  new  organization 
was  being  built? 

Conference  Board  Won’t  Work 

Meanwhile,  Rome  burns;  Mean¬ 
while,  the  dealers  laugh,  and  have  a 


right  to.  If  it  were  not  tragic  it  would 
be  comical,  but  it  is  no  joke  to  the 
wives  and  children  like  the  mother  who 
signed  the  letter  at  the  beginning  of 
this  discussion.  Then  there  is  that  other 
scheme  that  sounds  good  on  paper.  The 
only  trouble  with  it  is  that  is  will  not 
work.  I  refer  to  the  plan  to  have  the 
landscape  all  cluttered  up  with  dairy 
organizations  and  have  a  conference 
board  to  represent  them  all.  Can  you 
not  just  imagine  the  leaders  in  a  con¬ 
ference  board  every  month,  each  or¬ 
ganization  on  a  different  basis,  some 
with  equipment  for  taking  care  of  sur¬ 
plus,  most  of  them  with  none,  all  try¬ 
ing  to  fix  a  price  for  milk  but  fighting 
to  guard  the  interests  of  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  organization.  In  the  first  place, 
the  combination  would  be  illegal.  In 
the  second  place,  plain  chaos  would  re¬ 
sult.  The  Tower  of  Babel  would  have 
nothing  on  it.  The  conference  might 
possibly  meet  about  two  or  three  times 
and  then  it  would  blow  up.  In  the 
meantime,  Rome  burns  and  the  dealers 
laugh. 

Do  You  Care  What  Others 
Think? 

Does  not  the  opinion  of  responsible 
people  mean  anything  to  you?  Consid¬ 
er  the  support  of  the  Rutland  Plan  or 
the  conference  board  idea,  and  then 
measure  against  it  those  who  favor, 
and  advise  you  to  consider,  the  pro¬ 
visional  contract  plan.  I  believe  the 
leaders  of  the  Rutland  Plan  are  sin¬ 
cere,  but  does  it  not  create  any  doubt 
in  your  mind  when  a  milk  dealer  like 
Sheffield’s  openly  endorses  the  Rutland 
Plan  or  the  conference  board  idea? 
Understand  that  I  mean  no  reflection 
on  the  Sheffield  Company  either;  they 
are  following  what  they  consider  the 
dictates  of  good  business,  which  is  to 
keep  dairymen  disorganized.  Measure 
against  such  doubtful  support  that 
which  the  provisional  contract  plan 
has.  This  backing  includes  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus,  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  many  of  the  newspapers,  and 
local  press  of  the  State,  and  above  all 
50,000  dairymen  already  in  the  League. 
As  I  have  stated  before  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  can  all  of  these  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  be  wrong? 

Have  not  the  dairymen  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  been  through  grief  enough  to  have 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  there  is 
no  way  out  except  through  coopera¬ 
tion  in  a  real  marketing  organization? 
I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the 
dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  except  your  interest;  “A  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet.”  I  know  as  well  as  anybody  that 
the  League  has  made  a  lot  of  mistakes. 
A  new  organization  would  make  just 
as  many.  But  I  do  say  that  the  League 
is  on  the  job;  it  already  has  50,000 
members,  it  has  efficient  equipment 
both  in  the  country  and  especially  for 
selling  fluid  milk  for  Class  1  prices  in 
the  city.  Above  all,  it  has  experience 
in  the  milk  marketing  business. 

So  I  am  urging  you,  in  the  name  of 
your  wives  and  children,  in  the  name 
of  all  you  hold  dear,  to  give  the  pro¬ 
visional  contract  a  trial.  I  say  again 
that  you  are  risking  little  and  may 
gain  much.  If  your  fellow  members  do 
not  sign  the  provisional  contract,  you 
cannot  be  held;  if  they  do  sign  you 
can  resign  in  February.  But  I  believe 
as  truly  as  I  have  ever  had  faith  in 
anything  in  my  life,  that  you  will  not 
resign  because  you  will  see  immediate 
results  in  a  greatly  increased  price  as 
soon  as  the  provisional  contracts  are 
in  effect. 
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Y  NEIGHBOR’S  got  a 
berry  bed,  strawberries 
grow  there,  big  and  red,  he 
keeps  the  weeds  from  out 
each  row,  you  ought  to  see 
them  berries  grow,  he  says 
there’s  nothing  on  the  place 
that  he  would  rather  feed 
his  face  than  berries  fresh 
from  out  the  patch,  them 
berries  haven’t  any  match. 
Served  up  with  sugar  and 
with  cream  he  says  that 
them  there  berries  seem  to 
melt  away,  there  ain’t  a 
thing  can  hold  its  own  with 
them,  by  jing.  Strawberry 
shortcake  is  the  stuff,  you 
just  can’t  seem  to  get 
enough,  your  wife  makes  up 
preserves  and  jam  that 
tickle  up  your  diaphragm, 
and  then  to  cap  the  climax, 
why,  just  try  a  piece  of 
berry  pie. 

When  neighbor  tells  them 
tales  of  his,  my  mouth  just 
waters  and,  gee  whiz,  I 
wish  I  had  some  berries, 
too,  perhaps  before  the 
summer’s  through  my 
neighbor  will  give  me  a 
mess,  he  might  git  sick  of 
them,  I  guess  and  give  a 
peck  or  two  to  me,  and 
then  you’ll  see  me  shout 
with  glee.  I  used  to  have  a 
patch  myself,  and  cans  of 
jam  upon  the  shelf,  but  dandelines  and  crabgrass  came,  that  old  patch  never 
was  the  same,  the  weeds  just  choked  the  berries  out.  I  couldn’t  put  them 
weeds  to  rout  without  a  lot  of  toil  and  work,  there  ain’t  no  kind  of  jobs  that 
irk  a  man  like  rootin’  up  crabgrass,  and  so  my  berry  bed,  alas,  don’t  have 
no  berries  any  more  and  we  must  buy  jam  at  the  store! 
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Cut  your  ice  and  labor  costs 
with  the  New  Empire  Electric 

MILK  COOLER 

Cools  milk  quickly  to  below  50°  and 
keeps  it  there. 

Also  furnished  with  gasoline  engine 
drive  that  can  later  be  changed  to  elec¬ 
tric  using  the  same  mounting  when 
you  get  electricity. 

•  Write  today  for  literature  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  easy  payment  plan . 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 

per  pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 


PT  ANTS  Hardy,  open  field  grown,  disease  proof 
1  ’  1  cabbage.  Wakefields,  Flats,  Copenhagen, 

Danish;  300— 65c ;  500-90c;  1000-$l.40.  prepaid.  Express; 
80C-1000;  10,000-$7.50.  Tomatoes,  all  leading  varieties; 
500—$ I ;  1000-$ 1 .50,  prepaid.  Express;  $1-1000;  5000-$4; 
10,000-$7.50.  Beets,  onions,  lettuce— same  as  tomato. 
Good  del.  guaranteed.  J.T. Council!  &  Sons,  Franklin, Va. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey  Up  River,  Red  Nansemond,  Southern 
Queen,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  Fifteen  Acres 
Canna  Bulbs:  12  varieties,  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


MASTODON 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


Plants  $1.25  per  100:  $10.00 
per  1000.  Postpaid.  Plants  set 
out  now  will  bear  quantities  of 
large  delicious  berries  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Route  2.  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Pvncfnrnnf  Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000.  Copenhagen 
rrOsipruui  an,j  all  best  varieties.  Tomato  $1.00. 
Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato, 
$1.00.  Ruby  King  Pepper  $4.00  or  50c,  100. 

WHOLESALE  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Cauliflower  and  Cabbage 

Plants — Cauliflower:  1000-$4.  Cabbage;  1000-$2.  6  Acres 

F.W.ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, N.J. 


Plants  Horn  Certified  Seed,  Marglobe,  Bon- 
lomaio  riaiUSnj^  Baltimore,  500-75C,  $1-1000 
Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants  $1-600, 
$1.50-1000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants  $1-1000,  millions 
ready.  SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


PLANT  BARGAIN,  800  frostproof  cabbage  200  onions 
100  tomatoes  50  pepper  plants  for  $1.00  postpaid,  moss 
packed  any  varieties,  full  count  extra  large  field  grown. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  -  TROUP,  TEXAS 


[jOOl€  onions  50  pepper  plants  ALL  FOR  $1.00 
prepaid,  moss  packed,  any  varieties. 

CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  PONTA,  TEXAS 


RABBITS 


Pedigreed  R»bbiU3«,»S5lf^fSS$?iSSi 

Zealand  Whites  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment  Live  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh. ,  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P.Hamilton.Cochranville.Penna. 


11*  P.me  sable  and  white.  Good  cow  drivers. 
1,01116  r  Ups  3  mos_  old.  Males  $5.  and  females  $2. 

HERBERT  RIPLEY,  -  -  TROY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


EXTRA  Ckanarrl  Pimnipt  no  better.  Males  $6.00. 
NICE  dnepara  PUppicS,  Females  $3.00.  also  a 

few  White  Collies.  FRED  HENTY,  Conesus,  New  York 


GOATS 


Goats 


Toggenburgs  of  heavy  milking  strain. 

FRANK  P.  YERREANCE,  R.F.D.  3, 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  Phone  2517-J 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

Top  Quality— Your  Moneys  Worth 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C. 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $2.50  8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $2.75 

10-12  WEEKS  OLD  $3.25 

Choice  young  porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Vt.— Penna.— 
Conn. — 25c  per  pig  extra  for  vaccination.  Our  guarantee: 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085 


Today  Unadilla  Silo 
prices  are  lower  than 
in  many  a  year.  Yet 
we  claim  Unadilla  Si¬ 
los  have  always  been 
lower  in  cost  for  their  long  life 
and  the  convenience  and  safety 
they  included  in  the  price. 

The  Unadilla  comes  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  stated  price  without 
“extras”.  Count  the  hoops  that 
come  with  a  Unadilla  and  com¬ 
pare  size  for  size  with  any  other 
silo.  Note  the  thickness  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  selected,  well  seasoned 
staves.  Look  at  its  design  for  easy 
erecting,  safety  and  convenience 
to  use.  The  Unadilla  Silo  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  ladder  front  and  its 
air-tight,  easy  working  doors. 
Write  for  the  Unadilla  catalog, 
low  prices  and  extra  discount  offer 
for  early  orders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


THERE  IS 
NO  BETTER 
SILO  THAN 
A 

CONCRETE 

STAVE 


We  Also  Handle 
A  CompleteLine 
of  Wood  Silos. 


Write  for  Catalog, 


Special  Price  and  Guarantee 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 


6-8  wks.  old  $2.75;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.00 

None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


nire  jp_  CUOATQ  Prices  reduced.  6  wks. 
rlVJO  &  onUA  I  3,  old  $2.75.  S  wks.  $3. 


10  wks.  $3.50.  12  wks.  $4.  50  lb.  shoats  $5.  crated.  All 
breeds.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  return  charge 
or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice,  size  and  breed. 

STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


k  10  WKS 

breeds, 
or  C.O 

STAN!. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


N  FARRELL  A  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


What  Is  Good  Hay? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

rain  the  windrows  are  simply  turned 
over  with  a  side  delivery  rake  and 
quickly  dry  without  much  loss  of 
leaves.  In  fact,  fairly  good  hay  can  be 
produced  even  though  it  may  get  wet 
two  or  three  times.  If  hay  is  extra 
heavy,  windrows  can  be  turned  over 
even'  though  it  does  not  rain,  in  order 
to  hasten  curing. 

One  of  the  big  advantages  of  this 
method  of  making  hay  is  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  extra  labor,  in  fact,  is  about 
as  saving  of  labor  as  any  possible 
method.  A  few  years  ago  we  heard  a 
lot  about  bunching  up  hay  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  cure  that  way.  It  is  true  that 
this  produced  an  excellent  quality  hay 
but  it  involved  a  lot  of  work.  The 
method  we  have  outlined  saves  the 
leaves,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part, 
allows  it  to  be  put  up  rapidly,  and  yet 
handles  in  a  way  that  bad  weather  does 
a  minimum  amount  of  harm. 

What  is  the  man  to  do  who  does  not 
own  a  side  delivery  rake?  At  least  he 
can  begin  haying  a  little  earlier  and  al¬ 
though  not  as  effective,  the  old  dump 
rake  can  be  used  while  the  hay  is  still 
green  so  the  hay  can  cure  in  the 
windrow. 

There  is  another  recent  development 
which  is  interesting  and  may  come  into 
common  practice,  namely,  the  chopping 
of  hay  into  short  lengths  and  blowing 
it  into  the  mow  instead  of  using  the 
usual  hay  fork  or  sling.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  method  is  the  saving  of 
space,  usual  claims  being  that  approxi¬ 
mately  twice  the  amount  of  hay  can  be 
stored  in  the  same  space  when  chopped. 
So  far  as  we  know,  this  chopping  does 
not  effect  the  digestibility  of  the  hay 
although  animals  may  clear  it  up  with 
less  waste. 


Reports  from  Dairy  Improvement 
Association 

St.  Lawrence  County — Many  dairy¬ 
men  in  this  county  report  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  feed  any  grain  to  their 
cows  this  summer  because  of  the  lower 
milk  prices.  The  dairymen  who  are 
members  of  the  dairy  record  club  say 
they  probably  will  not  feed  as  much 
grain  as  they  did  last  year,  but  the 
cows  which  are  producing  heavily  de¬ 
serve  some  grain.  With  the  records 
which  these  dairymen  get  in  the  dairy 
record  club,  they  know  which  cows  are 
the  heavy  producers  and  the  high  test¬ 
ers.  These  production  records  enable 
them  to  feed  their  cows  for  the  most 
profitable  results.  They  will  know  def¬ 
initely  the  cows  which  need  grain  and 
those  which  do  not. 

W.  E.  Kenyon  of  Lisbon,  Stanley  Ait- 
chison  of  Madrid,  W.  S.  Speer  of  Og- 
densburg  and  Glenn  B.  Sheldon  of  Lis¬ 
bon  are  dairymen  who  have  recently 
started  the  keeping  of  production  and 
feeding  records  through  the  dairy 
record  club. 

Onondaga  County — -We  are  finding 
that  a  number  of  dairymen  in  this 
county  are  carefully  watching  the  but- 
terfat  test  of  their  individual  cows  so 
they  will  avoid  raising  calves  of  low 
testing  dams.  Estey  Bros,  at  Tully  who 
have  a  herd  of  25  Holstein  cows  report 
that  the  dairy  record  club  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  them  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  heifers.  They  have  been 
in  the  club  a  full  year  and  now  they 
are  starting  the  second  year. 

Schoharie  County — This  county 
through  its  farm  bureau  has  recently 
begun  to  offer  to  its  dairymen  the  dairy 
record  club  or  the  “mail  order”  plan 
of  cow  testing.  Frank  Hamm  of  Cobles- 
kill  who  owns  a  herd  of  18  cows  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  mem¬ 
ber  to  enroll. 


To  control  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
by  spraying,  use  four  pounds  of  calcium 
arsenate  or  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  or  Bordeaux.  Cover  well 
every  seven  to  ten  days  as  long  as  the 
beetles  or  their  grubs  are  found  on  the 
plants.  This  insect  destroys  15  per  cent 
of  the  New  England  potato  crop  each 
year,  although  it  is  rather  easily  con¬ 
trolled. 


Etuwiut cemfL  Mis 

BIG  PRICE 
REDUCTION 

AND  now  the  same  Burrell 
‘  that  has  held  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  quality  for  over  a  quarter 
century  takes  the  lead  in  price 
reduction.  The  milker  with  the 
Automatic  Controller :  regu¬ 
lates  the  suction  to  suit  ex¬ 
actly  each  different  cow.  Single 
tube  system,  easiest  to  clean. 
Writetoday  for  new  lowprices. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


BvJrrell 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


CATTLE 


Canadian  Bred  Holsteins 

It  win  pay  you  to  look  over  the  Canadian  offering  of 
pure  bred  Holsteins,  if  you  expect  to  be  in  the  market 
for  either  cows  or  fall  freshening  heifers  this  summer. 
Those  large,  good  type  cows,  of  heavy  milk  producing 
bloodlines,  fully  accredited,  and  sold  subject  to  all 
other  state  law  requirements  covering  health,  can  he 
bought  to-day  at  prices  in  keeping  with  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions,  in  fact,  quotations  are  the  lowest  In  years,  and 
very  much  below  actual  value  of  the  animals.  For 
further  particulars  and  prices  on  a  few  head  or  a 
carload  write 

DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION 
HOLSTEIN-FRI  ESI  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  number  of  good  purebred  Dorset 
ram  and  ewe  Iambs 

bom  last  fall,  several  Dorset  ewes  bred  for  fall  or 
winter  lambing.  Shropshire  ewes,  and  one  Shropshire 
and  two  Southdown  yearling  rams. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE 

A  number  of  choice  purebred  Berkshire, 
Chester  White  and  Duroc  Jersey 
spring  farrowed  boar  and 
sow  pigs 

and  a  few  Chester  White  and  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0,1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old 
$2.25  each,  8  weeks  old  $2.50  each.  9  to  10  weeks 
old  $2.75  each. 

Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


PIGS  "  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.25  EACH 
6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.75  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  hoars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial.  If  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to, 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSON  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
7-wks.  old  $2.25;  8  wks.  old  $2.50;  9-10  wks.  old  $2.75 
Chester  White  barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.75 
Will  ship  C.O.D.— or  send  check  or  Money  Order. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


HENRY  FORD 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 


I  HAVE  always  had  to  work,  whether  any  one  hired  me  or 
not.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  my  life,  I  was  an  employe. 
When  not  employed  by  others;  I  employed  myself.  I  found 
very  early  that  being  out  of  hire  was  not  necessarily  being  out 
of  work.  The  first  means  that  your  employer  has  not  found 
something  for  you  to  do;  the  second  means  that  you  are  wait¬ 
ing  until  he  does. 

We  nowadays  think  of  work  as  something  that  others  find 
for  us  to  do,  call  us  to  do,  and  pay  us  to  do.  No  doubt  our 
industrial  growth  is  largely  responsible  for  that.  We  have 
accustomed  men  to  think  of  work  that  way. 

In  my  own  case,  I  was  able  to  find  work  for  others  as  well 
as  myself.  Outside  my  family  life,  nothing  has  given  me  more 
satisfaction  than  to  see  jobs  increase  in  number  and  in  profit 
to  the  men  who  handle  them.  And  beyond  question,  the  jobs 
of  the  world  today  are  more  numerous  and  profitable  in  wages 
than  they  were  even  eighteen  years  ago. 

But  something  entirely  outside 
the  workshops  of  the  nation  has 
affected  this  hired  employment 
very  seriously.  The  word  “unem¬ 
ployment”  has  become  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  words  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  condition  itself  has  be¬ 
come  the  concern  of  every  person 
in  the  country. 

When  this  condition  arrived, 
there  were  just  three  things  to  be 
done.  The  first,  of  course,  was  to 
maintain  employment  at  the  max¬ 
imum  by  every  means  known  to 
management.  Employment — hire 


was  what  the  people  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to;  they  preferred  it;  it  was 
the  immediate  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  our  plants  we  used  every 
expedient  to  spread  as  much  em¬ 
ployment  over  as  many  employes 
as  was  possible.  I  don’t  believe  in 
“make  work” — the  public  pays  for 
all,  unnecessary  work — but  there 
are  times  when  the  plight  of  others 
compels  us  to  do  the  human  thing 
even  though  it  be  but  a  makeshift; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that,,  like 
most  manufacturers,  we  avoided 
layoffs  by  continuing  work  that 
good  business  judgment  would  have 
halted.  All  of  our  non-profit  work 
was  continued  in  full  force  and  much 
of  the  shop  work.  There  were  always 
tens  of  thousands  employed — the 

lowest  point  at  Dearborn  was  40,000 — but  there  were  always 
thousands  unemployed  or  so  meagerly  employed,  that  the 
situation  was  far  from  desirable.  When  all  possible  devices 
for  providing  employment  have  been  used  and  fall  short, 
there  remains  no  alternative  but  self-help  or  charity. 

I  do  not  believe  in  routine  charity.  I  think  it  a  shameful  thing 
that  any  man  should  have  to  stoop  to  take  it,  or  give  it.  I  do 
not  include  human  helpfulness  under  the  name  of  charity.  My 
quarrel  with  charity  is  that  it  is  neither  helpful  nor  human. 
The  charity  of  our  cities  is  the  most  barbarous  thing  in  our 
system,  with  the  possible  exception  of  our  prisons.  What  we 
call  charity  is  a  modern  substitute  for  being  personally  kind, 
personally  concerned  and  personally  involved  in  the  work  of 
helping  others  in  difficulty.  True  charity  is  a  much  more  costly 
effort  than  money-giving.  Our  donations  too  often  purchase 
exemption  from  giving  the  only  form  of  help  that  will  drive 
the  need  for  charity  out  of  the  land. 


71  HE  unemployed  man  is  every 
one's  concern ,  Henry  Ford  says 
— most  of  all  the  man's  own  concern . 
Being  unemployed  does  not  need  to 
mean  being  out  of  work.  There  may 
be  work  even  though  one  may  not  be 
hired  to  do  it.  Mr.  Ford  begins  today 
a  discussion  of  Employment,  Charity 
and  Self-Help  as  the  three  courses 
open  to  us  in  present  conditions.  He 
does  not  believe  in  routine  charity 
because,  he  says,  it  is  neither  kind  nor 
helpful.  It  does  not  get  under  the  load 
or  tackle  the  cause.  He  describes  here 
a  method  he  has  followed.  In  the  next 
issue  of  this  publication  he  will 
discuss  Self-Help. 


Our  own  theory  of  helping  people  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  years.  We  used  to  discuss  it  years  ago — when  no  one 
could  be  persuaded  to  listen.  Those  who  asked  public  attention 
to  these  matters  were  ridiculed  by  the  very  people  who  now  call 
most  loudly  for  some  one  to  do  something. 

Our  own  work  involves  the  usual  emergency  relief,  hospital¬ 
ization,  adjustment  of  debt,  with  this  addition — we  help  people 
to  alter  their- affairs  in  common-sense  accordance  with  changed 
conditions,  and  we  have  an  understanding  that  all  help  re¬ 
ceived  should  be  repaid  in  reasonable  amounts  in  better  times. 
Many  families  were  not  so  badly  off  as  they  thought;  they 
needed  guidance  in  the  management  of  their  resources  and  op¬ 
portunities.  Human  nature,  of  course,  presented  the  usual 
problems.  Relying  on  human  sympathy  many  develop  a  spirit 
of  professional  indigence.  But  where  co-operation  is  given, 
honest  and  self-respecting  persons  and  families  can  usually 
be  assisted  to  a  condition  which  is  much  less  distressing  than 

they  feared. 

One  of  our  responsibilities,  vol¬ 
untarily  assumed — not  because  it 
was  ours,  but  because  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  else  to  assume  it — was 
the  care  of  a  village  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  families  whose  condition  was 
pretty  low.  Ordinarily  a  large  wel¬ 
fare  fund  would  have  been  needed 
to  accomplish  anything  for  these 
people.  In  this  instance,  we  set  the 
people  at  work  cleaning  up  their 
homes  and  backyards,  and  then 
cleaning  up  the  roads  of  their  town, 
and  then  plowing  up  about  500 
acres  of  vacant  land  around  their 
houses.  We  abolished  everything 
that  savored  of  “handout”  charity, 
opening  instead  a  modern  commis¬ 
sary  where  personal  I  O  U’s  were 
accepted,  and  a  garment-making 
school,  and  setting  the  cobblers 
and  tailors  of  the  community  to 
work  for  their  neighbors.  We  found 
the  people  heavily  burdened  with 
debt,  and  we  acted  informally  as 
their  agents  in  apportioning  their 
income  to  straighten  their  affairs. 
Many  families  are  now  out  of  debt 
for  the  first  time  in  years.  There 
has  appeared  in  this  village  not 
only  a  new  spirit  of  confidence  in 
life,  but  also  a  new  sense  of  eco¬ 
nomic  values,  and  an  appreciation 
of  economic  independence  which 
we  feel  will  not  soon  be  lost.  None  of  these  things  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  paying  out  welfare  funds  after  the  ortho¬ 
dox  manner.  The  only  true  charity  for  these  people  was  some¬ 
how  to  get  under  their  burdens  with  them  and  lend  them  the 
value  of  our  experience  to  show  them  what  can  be  done  by 
people  in  their  circumstances. 

Our  visiting  staff  in  city  work  has  personally  handled  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  in  the  manner  above  described.  And  while  no  one 
institution  can  shoulder  all  the  burden,  we  feel  that  merely  to 
mitigate  present  distress  is  not  enough — we  feel  that  thousands 
of  families  have  been  prepared  for  a  better  way  of  life  when  the 
wheels  of  activity  begin  turning  again. 

But  there  is  still  another  way,  a  third  way,  so  much  better 
than  the  very  best  charitable  endeavor  that  it  simply  forbids 
us  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  That  is  the  way  of  Self- 
Help,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  the  next  issue  of  this  publication. 


Prepared  and  paid  for  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  as  a  contribution  to  public  welfare. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


May  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Clan 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _ „ 

1.06 

1.00 

2B 

Conn  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . .  .... 

1.26 

s 

Evan.  Cond.  . 

Milk  powder 

Hard  Cheese  ... 

1.15 

1.00 

< 

Butter  and  American 

Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotat','n*  on  butter  and  American 


Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  tor  February  1931.  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  tor  3%. 

Tbe  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  tbe  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
tbe  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  Receipts  Continue  Very 
Heavy 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Higher  than  extra  __ 

Extra  (92sc.) _ 

84-91  score  _ . 

Lower  Grades  — - 


June  4,  May  28,  June  6, 
1932  1932  1931 

18  -18%  1 8%- 1 9  24  -24% 

17%  18  23% 

1 3 % — 1 7  14  -17%  l9%-23% 

16  -19 


The  burdensome  supply  of  butter 
continues  to  roll  in  on  us.  The  supply 
seems  for  all  the  world  like  the  break¬ 
ers  along  the  seashore,  continuing 
to  roll  in  with  no  let-up  and  no  rest. 
For  several  days,  since  late  in  May  and 
into  early  June  receipts  not  only  have 
been  equal  to  but  have  actually  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  last  year.  Reports  from 
producing  sections  state  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  make 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  It  is  freely 
expected  that  the  total  production  of 
butter  this  year  is  going  to  be  up  to 
that  of  last  year.  This,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  business  outlook  in  gen¬ 
eral,  have  created  a  very  conservative 
tone  in  all  quarters  of  the  market.  It 
makes  the  speculators  extremely  cau¬ 
tious.  As  yet,  cold  storage  holdings  in 
the  ten  cities  have  not  reached  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  last  year,  but  the  into-storage 
movement  of  late  has  exceeded  that  of 
a  year  ago.  From  May  27  to  June  3 
cold  storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  market  reports  increased 
5,270,000  pounds.  During  the  same 
period  last  year  holdings  increased  4,- 
879,000  pounds.  On  June  3  the  ten 
cities  reported  slightly  over  17,000,000 
pounds  in  storage,  whereas  last  year 
they  reported  slightly  less  than  21,000,- 
000  pounds. 

On  Tuesday,  May  31,  business  opened 
with  creamery  extras  off  a  half  cent, 
as  was  more  or  less  expected,  the 
weight  of  heavy  receipts  accumulated 
over  the  long  week-end  holiday  having 
burdened  the  market  down.  Since  then, 
the  market  held  steady  with  butter 
moving  into  speculative  channels  and 
current  consumption  quite  freely. 
There  is  no  reason  why  current  con¬ 
sumption  should  not  be  satisfactory  for 
present  butter  values  are  the  lowest 
they  have  been  in  New  York  City  since 
1904  and  the  lowest  spring  level  since 
1899.  However,  in  spite  of  the  low 
wholesale  prices  some  retail  chains  re¬ 
fuse  to  lower  their  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  One  chain  store  in  the  city  of 
Poughkeepsie,  has  been  charging  30c  a 
pound  for  its  best  butter  in  spite  of 
continued  lowering  wholesale  rates.  As 
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REGISTERED 
Holstein  Friesian 


CATTLE 


Sell  in  the  36th  Earlville  Sale,  JUNE  21,  1932 
Earlville  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Selected  from  30  leading  herds  of  tbe  East.  All  ac¬ 
credited— mostly  negative  to  the  blood  test.  50  bred  cows 
and  close  springers.  10  bred  and  open  heifers.  15  bulls 
ready  for  service  from  proven  producing  dams.  Many 
cows  have  cow  testing  association  records. 

The  oldest  series  of  Holstein  cattle  public  auctions 
in  the  world— Where  the  buyer  must  get  satisfaction. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog,  and  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Hampers  and  Baskets 

New  and  second  hand.  Berry  Crates,  tills. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  containers. 
Egg  Cases. 

Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.  INC. 

Dept.  A.  1035  Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  will  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC., 

Gar.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


long  as  this  policy  is  followed  just  so 
long  will  business  unrest  continue. 

Fresh  Cheese  A  Shade  Lower 


STATE  FLATS  June  4,  May  28,  June  6, 

1930  193?  1931 

Fresh  Fancy _ 1 1  %-l2%  II  %  - 1 3  12-14 

Fresh  Average  ______  10%  10% 

Held  Fancy _ 18  -20  18  -20  21-23 

Held  Average  . 


Cheese  prices  have  started  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  butter  market.  After 
the  turn  of  the  month  top  quotations 
eased  off  a  half  cent.  The  extreme 
weakness  in  the  butter  market  with  al¬ 
most  record  low  prices  was  bound  to 
have  its  effect  in  the  cheese  market. 
The  butter  situation  has  made  specu¬ 
lative  activities  in  the  cheese  market 
very  uncertain,  as  operators  do  not 
know  what  level  may  be  considered 
safe.  Readers  of  these  columns  will  re¬ 
call  that  we  have  repeatedly  referred 
to  the  relatively  high  position  of 
cheese  as  compared  with  butter.  At  the 
reduction  there  has  not  been  any  ap¬ 
preciable  stimulation  in  buying  circles, 
and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  the  price  columns  lost  another  frac¬ 
tion.  It  is  discouraging  to  report  a 
downward  trend  but  it  seems  quite 
inevitable. 

Storage  figures  compared  with  last 
year  do  not  lend  much  encouragement. 
On  June  3  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
8,898,000  pounds  of  cheese.  On  the  same 
week  day  last  year  they  reported  9,809,- 
000  pounds.  From  May  27  to  June  3 
there  was  an  increase  in  holdings  of 
18,000  pounds.  During  the  same  period 
last,  year  holdings  decreased  179,000 
pounds. 

Egg  Situation  Firmer 


NEARBY  WHITES 

June  4, 

May  28, 

June  6, 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932 

1931 

offerings  46  lb . 

I8%-2I 

I7%-I9% 

22  -24 

Standards,  45  lb . 

1 0  % — 1 7  % 

1 6  % — 1 7 

21  -21% 

Mediums  . 

1 4  % — 1 7 

1 4  % — 1 6 

20  -20% 

Lightweights  and 

Undergrades  . 

14  -15 

14  -15 

17  -19% 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . 

17  -22 

17  -20 

2l%-25 

Standards  . 

15  -16 

15  -16 

18  -21 

The  egg  market  is  beginning  to  take 
on  a  little  shape  lately.  Indications  are 
that  production  is  once  more  showing 
a  shrinkage.  Then,  too,  the  into-storage 
movement  has  been  lagging  behind  that 
of  a  year  ago.  The  Producer’s  Price 
Current  estimates  that  the  June  1 
shortage  in  the  country’s  entire  supply 
will  be  between  2,400,000  and  2,500,000 
cases.  This  shortage  is  bound  to  have 
some  influence  on  the  speculative  in¬ 
terests.  In  fact,  it  has  already  had 
some  effect  in  that  the  delivery  of  re¬ 
frigerators  in  Chicago  has  shown  some 
advance.  In  New  York  best  packs  are 
firmer. 

Nearbys  are  in  a  mixed  position,  but 
in  general  the  price  range  is  higher  than 
at  the  close  a  week  ago.  On  the  street 
nearby  eggs  are  selling  anywhere  from 
16 YzC  to  21c  with  the  usual  one  and 
two  cent  premiums  for  extra  fancy 
marks. 

The  egg  market  as  a  whole  indicates 
that  the  annual  spring  headache  is 
about  over  and  now  we  can  begin  to 
imagine  which  way  production  curves 
will  go.  Let’s  review  last  week’s  dis¬ 
cussion:  we  reported  the  curve  that 
represents  receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four 
principal  markets  as  it  started  on  April 
2.  At  that  time  the  receipts  of  eggs  at 
the  four  markets  increased  steadily 
from  April  2  to  April  16,  when  it  flat¬ 
tened  out  a  little,  reaching  a  high  point 
on  April  23.  From  then  on  to  May  14 
receipts  gradually  fell  off.  From  May 
14  to  May  21  there  was  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  and  from  May  21  to  May  28  the 
decrease  was  just  about  equal  to  the 
increase  of  the  week  previous.  That 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  confusion  but  it 
shows  that  we  had  two  high  points  this 
year,  April  23  and  May  21,  with  the 
latter  not  quite  reaching  the  former.  If 
last  year,  and  the  last  five  year  average 
are  any  indication,  we  will  see  a  steady 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  eggs  at 
the  four  markets  from  now  on. 

The  into-storage  movement  as  stated 
above  lags  behind  last  year.  From  May 
27  to  June  3  approximately  210,000 
cases  of  eggs  went  into  storage.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  303,000 
cases  went  into  the  freezers.  On  June  3 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  market  re¬ 
ports  had  in  cold  storage  2,626,000 
cases,  whereas  on  the  same  week  day 


last  year  they  reported  4,506,000  cases. 


Live  Poultry 


June  4, 

May  28, 

June  6, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  ... 

18-20 

17-18 

23-24 

Leghorn 

16-18 

16 

21-22 

BROILERS 

Rocks  . . 

15-27 

14-27 

25-37 

Reds  . . 

20-22 

15-21 

24-31 

Leghorn _ _ 

15-21 

13-19 

20-28 

Old  Roosters  . . 

1 1 

9 

13 

Capons  _ 

Turkeys  . . 

15-20 

15-20 

15-30 

Ducks,  Nearby _ 

13-15 

13-16 

15-24 

Geese  . . . 

12 

12 

12 

The  fowl  market  was  an  eye-opener 
for  the  week  ending  June  4.  The  Pro¬ 
ducer’s  Price  Current  records  show  that 
we  have  not  had  such  light  receipts 
of  fowls  since  the  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1925,  at  the  time  of  the  quar¬ 
antine.  The  market  was  held  well  in 
check  fearing  an  under  estimate  in  the 
number  of  cars  rolling.  The  shortage 
in  the  freight  market  threw  a  lot  of 
business  over  into  the  express  market 
with  the  result  that  prices  have  shown 
a  phenomenal  gain  compared  with  the 
closing  last  week.  Colored  fowls  ad¬ 
vanced  as  much  as  6c  a  pound.  The 
choicest  colored  reached  20c  and  the 
best  Leghorns  18c.  On  May  28  some 
fine  Kentucky  fowls  cleaned  up  at  13c. 

The  broiler  market  was  more  or  less 
irregular  during  the  week  ending  June 
4.  Qualities  were  extremely  variable. 
The  number  of  real  fancy  Rock  broil¬ 
ers  was  very  limited.  Most  of  them  sold 
at  25c  down  to  15c  for  scabby  and  poor 
stock.  Reds  have  been  meeting  active 
trade  right  along  at  from  20c  up  to 
22c  and  some  sales  at  a  premium  over 
the  top.  Leghorns  have  also  been  meet¬ 
ing  a  firm  situation  raising  from  15c 
for  the  smallest  ones  up  to  21c  for  two 
and  one  half  pounders  and  over.  At  the 
close  of  the  market  Leghorns  were 
trending  upward.  Leghorns  and  Reds 
have  been  doing  better  of  late  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Rocks.  Some  folks  realize 
that  they  can’t  eat  feathers. 

Pullets  have  been  closing  very  firm 
with  Rocks  at  28c  and  Reds  at  23c. 

The  July  4  holiday  comes  on  Monday 
when  city  folks  will  have  a  chance  to 
get  out  in  the  country  for  another  three 
day  holiday.  Those  who  tried  selling 
broilers  on  the  Decoration  Day  holiday 
to  automobile  traffic  may  again  try  the 
stunt  and  profit  by  their  earlier  ex¬ 
periences. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Steers  just  about  steady, 
a  few  at  $7,  but  most  buying  at  $6.50 
to  $6.75.  Fair  to  good  at  $5.75  to  $6.25. 
Bulls  lost  a  little  ground  early  in  the 
week,  heavies  closing  at  $2.85  to  $3.10, 
medium  $2  to  $2.75.  Cows  meeting  fair¬ 
ly  active  demand,  the  best  at  $2.75  to 
$3,  a  few  at  $3.25,  others  down  to  as 
low  as  75c  and  $1  per  100. 

VEALERS — In  moderate  supply, 
holding  steady  all  week  at  $6.50  to  $7 
for  prime,  medium  to  good  $5.50  to 
$6.25,  others  ranging  down  to  as  low 
as  $2.50  for  small. 

LAMBS  AND  SHEEP— Lambs  have 
been  meeting  a  good  market,  advanc¬ 
ing  early  in  the  week  ending  June  4, 
with  choice  up  to  $8,  common  to  med¬ 
ium  $5  to  $7.  Ewes,  clipped,  $2  to  $2.50. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  VEAL— In 
lighter  supply,  firm  in  spite  of  low 
grade,  best  at  9c,  poor  to  medium  6c- 
to  8c,  small  5c  to  6c.  Shippers  of  coun¬ 
try  dressed  veal  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  icing  during  hot  summer 
days.  Skimping  on  ice  may  mean  the 
loss  of  the  entire  carcass.  Board  of 
Health  inspectors  will  condemn  any 
carcass  that  shows  improper  icing  and 
that  has  not  been  thoroughly  curried 
and  cleaned  before  shipping. 

Good  Hay  Holds  Steady 

During  the  week  ending  June  4  re¬ 
ceipts  of  hay  were  light  at  New  York 
City.  At  the  same  time  demand  was 
fair.  Choice  timothy  of  the  very  best 
grade  was  very  scarce.  Most  of  the 
supply  available  consisted  of  mixed 
stuff.  The  market  was  steady  on  good 
quality  hay,  weak  on  poorer  classes. 
Prices  range  as  follows:  Timothy,  No. 
1,  $17-18;  No.  2,  $15-17;  No.  3, 

$13-15.  Sample  hay  $8-11;  clover  mix¬ 
tures,  No.  1,  $15-16;  No.  2,  $14-15;  No. 
3,  $11-13;  grass  mixtures,  No.  1,  $14-15; 
No.  2,  $12-14;  No.  3,  $10-12;  second 
cutting  state  alfalfa,  which  is  meeting 
a  dull  market,  $15-19.  The  foregoing 
prices  represent  quotations  on  small 


and  large  hales,  the  lower  figure  repre¬ 
senting  prices  on  small  bales.  The 
straw  market  has  been  quiet,  rye  still 
quoted  at  $20-21,  oat  at  $11. 

Philadelphia  quotes  $13-15  for  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  $18-19  for  rye  straw,  $10-11 
for  oat  and  wheat  straw. 

Boston  hay  market  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  quiet.  Supplies  of  ordinary  hay 
are  still  in  excess  of  demand.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  unchanged  at  $15  to  $18.50 
for  timothy,  $16.50  to  $20.50  for  alfalfa 
and  $17.50  for  the  best  clover  mixtures. 
However,  all  kinds  of  concessions  are 
being  made  in  an  effort  to  move  stock. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

June  4, 

May  28, 

June  6, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (Sept.) . 

.56% 

.58 

.59% 

Corn,  (Sept.) . 

.31% 

.30 

.53 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.21% 

.22% 

.27 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red . 

.67% 

.72% 

.90 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

.42% 

.45% 

.703/4 

Oats,  No.  2 . . 

.33% 

.34 

.38% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  . 

17.00 

Spring  Bran  .  _ 

12.00 

16.90 

Hard  Bran  . . 

14.00 

16.90 

Standard  Mids  _ 

12.00 

16.90 

Soft  W.  Mids  . . 

15.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

15.00 

21.40 

Red  Dog  . .  . 

18.00 

22.90 

Wh.  Hominy  _ _ 

15.50 

21.40 

Yel.  Hominy  _  _ 

15.50 

22.40 

Corn  Meal 

15.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

16.30 

25.40 

Gluten  Meal  . 

23.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

17.50 

28.40 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

18.50 

29.40 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

19.50 

29.90 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.— 

30.00 

31.40 

Beet  Pulo  . . 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots.  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 
local  freight  agent,  for  freight  rales  to  your  station. 


Produce  Market  Notes 

Strawberries  Selling  Lower 

Shipments  of  strawberries  were  in¬ 
creasing  in  early  June  from  the  mid¬ 
season  sections  and  prices  have  reached 
extremely  low  levels  in'  some  districts 
but  were  holding  fairly  well  in  others 
because  of  light  local  production  or 
because  of  premium  on  desirable  qual¬ 
ity  and  choice  varieties.  The  berry 
crop  was  delayed  somewhat  in  the 
second-early  States  on  account  of  con¬ 
ditions  but  seems  to  have  fully  caught 
up  with  last  year  by  this  time  and  the 
supplies,  were  reaching  the  market 
from  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey  and 
the  Hudson  Valley  the  first  week  of 
June.  Present  rate  of  shipment  is 
greater  than  that  of  early  June  last 
year  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
larger  production  in  the  midseason  and 
late  sections.  Most  of  the  markets,  in¬ 
cluding  the  large  eastern  cities,  report 
liberal  supplies,  moderate  demand,  and 
an  irregular  course  of  prices.  A  range 
of  4  to  10  cents  quart  basis  seems  to 
cover  most  sales  to  the  jobbing  trade, 
$1.25  to  $3  per  32-quart  crate. 

One  of  the  new  varieties,  the  Blake- 
more,  is  reported  to  have  the  flavor  and 
shipping  quality  of  the  Missionary  wtih 
the  large  size  of  the  Premier.  Prices 
at  local  auctions  usually  have  been  at  a 
premium  over  on  Premier  or  Mission¬ 
ary. 

Strawberry  production  in  ten  late 
shipping  states  is  forecast  at  9  per  cent 
more  than  last  year’s  crop.  Increases 
are  expected  except  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  gains  in  produc¬ 
tion  are  by  no  means  as  large  as  were 
reported  in  the  midseason  region. 

Potatoes  Lower 

Most  eastern  potato  markets  tended 
toward  lower  prices  at  the  beginning 
of  June  owing  mainly  to  more  liberal 
supplies  of  southern  potatoes,  hut  ship¬ 
ments  of  old  northern  stock  still  com¬ 
prised  about  half  the  receipts.  Mid¬ 
western  markets  were  holding  much 
better  than  eastern.  Maine  was  ship¬ 
ping  heavily  to  eastern  cities  and  prices 
declined  to  new  low  levels  ranging  75c 
to  $1.25  on  jobbing  sales,  although  a 
few  southern  markets  still  quoted  tops 
of  $1.50.  Conditions  were  dull  and 
weaker  in  northern  Maine,  with  a  few 
sales  as  low  as  25  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  sacked  stock  at  shipping  points,  but 
prevailing  price  the  first  of  the  month 
was  30  cents.  Maine  shipments  are  now 
quite  close  to  50,000  carloads  and  they 
continue  at  a  much  more  active  rate 
than  last  season,  supplying  about  one- 
third  of  the  market  receipts  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  —  >.  - — U.  S.  D.  A. 


-  .  *  - 
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New  York  Farm  News 


Jersey  and  Holstein  Breeders  Hold  Annual  Meeting 


GEORGE  W.  SISSON,  JR.,  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.,  was  re-elected  president  of  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  at  its  sixty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  held  June  1,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  and  attended  by  Jersey  breeders  from 
all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  inspection 
and  classification  of  Jersey  herds  formu¬ 
lated  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
Mr.  Sisson,  was  presented  at  this  meeting 
by  Professor  C.  H.  Staples  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Louisiana,  a  director  and  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  Club.  Under  this  new 
plan,  which  is  a  step  toward  selective 
registration  of  Jersey  cattle,  a  herd  at 
the  request  of  the  owner  will  be  inspected 
by  competent  judges  approved  by  the 
Club  and  classified  in  one  of  six  definite 
classes.  The  plan,  as  approved,  is  not 
compulsory. 

To  stimulate  further  interest  in  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  use  of  .prepotent  production 
Jersey  sires,  it  was  announced  that  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Tested  Sire 
List  which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
present  -classification  for  Register  of 
Merit  Sires. 

R.  M.  Gow,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
since  1882,  and  is  now  treasurer  of  the 
organization,  was  honored  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  for  his  long  years  of  outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Club  and  was  presented  by 
the  Club  with  a  gold  medal  appropriately 
inscribed.  M.  D.  Munn,  Chicago,  president 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  presented  Mr.  Gow  with  the 
medal  paying  tribute  to  him  for  his  half 
century  of  outstanding  service.  Four 
presidents  of  the  Club,  M.  D.  Munn,  Vic¬ 
tor  A.  Barnes,  Samuel  F.  Crabbe  and  the 
present  executive,  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
representing  17  years  of  continuous  official 
service  in  the  office,  attended  the  lunch¬ 
eon  honoring  Mr.  Gow.  Mr.  Gow  who  has 
held  a  number  of  important  executive 
positions  with  the  Club  has  served  under 
ten  presidents  and  is  known  to  Jersey 
breeders  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Following  Mr.  Munn’s  talk,  George  B: 
Harper  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Club  for  over  forty  years,  was  presented 
to  the  luncheon  guests  by  Mr.  Sisson. 

The  Afternoon  Session 

Jersey  milk  production  and  marketing 
were  discussed  in  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  meeting.  John  R.  Sibley  of  Spencer, 
Mass.,  talked  on  the  use  of  the  official 
trademark  for  pure  Jersey  milk ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oscar  Erf,  Ohio  State  University, 
talked  on  milk  from  specially  fed  cows 
giving  the  results  of  experiments  made 
particularly  with  green  feed,  declaring 
that  it  is  possible  by  this  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  to  produce  milk  that  will  be  helpful 
in  curing  nutritional  anemia.  Professor 
Erf’s  talk  was  based  on  experiments  cov¬ 
ering  a  long  period  of  years.  Professor 
Erf  at  present  is  carrying  on  experimental 
work  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Ernest 
Scott,  State  Pathologist,  of  Ohio,  Dr.  A. 
L.  Erf  of  the  White  Cross  Hospital,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Doan,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experimental  Station 
discussed  soft  curd  milk. 

Lewis  W.  Morley,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Club,  presented  the  official  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Club  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  and  R.  M.  Gow,  treasurer,  the 
financial  report.  Mr.  Morley  in  his  report 
stressed  the  importance  of  testing  for 
production  and  mentioned  important 
changes  made  during  the  year,  including 
the  ruling  that  the  production  of  every 
cow  on  test  ninety  days  or  more  be  pub¬ 
lished,  a  clarification  of  the  by-laws  re¬ 
garding  transfer  fees,  the  inceasing  of 
the  registration  fee  on  imported  animals 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  and  the 
present  temporary  reduction  in  registra¬ 
tion  fees  for  animals  over  two  years  of 
age. 

John  Kopplin  of  Gaston,  Oregon,  the 
owner  of  the  purebred  Jersey  cow,  Rinda’s 
Rosaire’s  Tessie  was  announced  as  the 
winner  of  the  1931  President’s  Trophy,  an 
engraved  silver  platter,  presented  annual¬ 
ly  to  the  owner  of  the  Jersey  cow  com¬ 
pleting  the  highest  butterfat  record  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Rinda’s  Rosaire  Tessie  pro¬ 
duced  1042.81  lbs.  of  butterfat,  15,592  lbs. 
of  milk  in  a  365-day  test  started  when 
she  was  3  years  and  11  months  of  age. 


About  100  Jersey  breeders  attended  the 
meeting  which  was  marked  by  unusual 
interest  in  both  breed  improvement  and 
milk  marketing  plans. 


Holstein  Breeders  Meet  at 
Madison 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  held  its  forty-ninth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  on  May  30  to 
June  1. 

The  chief  bit  of  business  on  the  first 
day  of  the  convention  was  the  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors,  which  meeting 
was  continued  Tuesday  morning.  On 
Tuesday  and  again  on  Wednesday  there 
was  a  breeding  school  conducted  by  R. 
R.  Graves. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  address 
of  welcome  was  given  by  Dr.  Chris  L. 
Christensen  who  is  well  known  through 
his  activities  in  cooperative  work.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  given  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson 
of  Montrose,  Pa.,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  was  followed  by  an  informal 
discussion  on  several  topics  including 
“Our  Herd  Test’’ ;  .  “A  Sound  Breeding 
Program”  and  a  discussion  of  proposed 
resolutions  and  amendments.  Late  that 
afternoon  the  delegation  took  a  trip  to 
South  Hill  Farm,  the  campus  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  University  and  Wisconsin  State  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  annual  banquet  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  June  1. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Houghton 
Seaverns,  showed  a  decrease  of  12.17  per 
cent  in  registrations  during  1931  and  a 
26.03  per  cent  decrease  in  transfer.  While 
in  view  of  the  general  business  situation 
this  decrease  was  anticipated,  some  con¬ 
cern  was  expressed  at  the  meeting  and 
ways  discussed  whereby  its  continuance 
might  be  prevented. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  deceased 
members,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  which 
was  Dr.  Stephen  Moulton  Babcock,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Babcock  test.  In  American 
Agriculturist  territory  others  who  died 
during  the  year  were  Gerow  D.  Brill  of 
Ithaca,  Bernhard  Meyer,  Finderne,  N.  J., 
and  Charles  N.  Yiles  of  Alstead,  N.  H. 

One  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Extension  Service  was  that  of 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Calf  Club.  During 
1931  there  were  in  the  country  21,000  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  calf  members  in  34  differ¬ 
ent  States.  A  total  of  $1,756.63  in  prize 
money  was  awarded  for  Holstein  calves 
at  State  and  national  fairs. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  report  of  ex¬ 
tension  activities  that  during  1931  over 
40,000,000  pounds  more  of  butter  was  con¬ 
sumed  and  close  to  one  million  pounds 
less  of  oleomargarine  than  in  1930. 

During  the  year  thirteen  Holstein  cows 
completed  records  exceeding  30,000  pounds 
of  milk.  The  highest  production  during 
the  year  was  34,448  pounds  credited  to 
May  De  Kol  Francy  owned  by  E.  P.  Pren¬ 
tice  of  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 


A.  A.  Will  Accept  League  Cer¬ 
tificates  for  Advertising 

When  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  first  announced  its  re¬ 
volving  financial  plan  whereby  certificates 
of  indebtedness  are  issued  to  its  members 
for  loans,  the  plan  was  much  criticized. 
Bankers,  businessmen,  and  other  critics 
said  that  it  womld  never  work  and  that 
the  League  would  soon  be  ruined  through 
inefficient  handling  of  its  own  finances. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  League  members  to  know 
that  these  League  certificates  have  grown 
constantly  in  value,  and  that  6  per  cent 
interest  has  been  paid  on  them  every  year 
since  they  were  issued.  Few,  indeed,  are 
the  other  businesses  that  have  as  good  a 
financial  record.  If  you  are  a  League 
member,  some  time  this  month  you  will 
receive,  if  you  have  not  already,  your 
share  of  the  new  issue  of  certificates  is¬ 
sued  by  the  League  for  loans  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  This  issue  totals  near¬ 
ly  $3,000,000. 

In  order  to  increase  still  further  the 
value  of  League  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  and  to  give  dairymen  who  do  not 
wish  to  hold  these  certificates  a  chance 
to  trade  them  in  without  loss,  American 
Agriculturist  is  urging  manufacturers  to 
take  part  payment  for  their  merchandise 
in  Dairymen’s  League  certificates  of  any 
issue  or  series.  American  Agriculturist  in 
turn  will  accept  at  par  League  certificates 


in  payment  for  advertising,  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  pioney  spent  for 
advertising  space  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  We  feel,  in  announcing  this 
plan,  that  we  have  added  another  service 
by  which  American  Agriculturist  is  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  serve  farmers. 


Taber  to  Speak  at  League  Meeting 

The  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  which  will  be  held  at  Syracuse, 
June  16,  will  be  Louis  J.  Taber,  master 
of  the  National  Grange. 

Mr.  Taber,  who  is  now  serving  his  fifth 
term  as  National  Grange  Master,  is  an 
active  dairyman  and  lives  on  a  farm  near 
Barnesville,  Ohio.  He  has  been  a  Granger 
for  30  years  and  before  his  election  as 
National  Grange  Master  served  as  master 
of  the  Ohio  State  Grange. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  is 
the  one  big  League  event  of  the  year 
and  will  be  attended  by  several  thousand 
dairymen  from  all  parts  of  League  ter¬ 
ritory. 


Conservation  Department  Hires 
Unemployed  Men 

The  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  allocated  to  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department  the 
sum  of  $156,500  out  of  funds  available 
June  1  under  the  second  appropriation 
made  by  the  Legislature  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief.  * 

Practically  all  of  this  money  will  be 
paid  out  as  wages  to  unemployed  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  who  will  be 
engaged  through  local  work  bureaus  to 
do  necessary  work  in  the  State  parks  and 
on  other  State  projects.  Eight  park  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State  will  supervise  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  money. 

Out  of  the  first  $20,000,000  of  relief 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  at 
its  special  session  in  1931,  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department  expended  more  than 
$600,000  from  the  $1,000,000  fund  set  aside 
for  State  work.  Approximately  95  percent 
of  this  went  in  payment  of  wages  to  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  previously  unemployed  men, 
all  of  them  selected  by  local  work 
bureaus.  The  funds  were  used  in  making 
improvements  on  State  lands  which  could 
not  be  made  with  other  appropriations. 
Results  were  reported  to  Conservation 
Commissioner  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  as 
highly  satisfactory,  the  unemployed  men 
giving  a  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  at 
least  equal  to  that  ordinarily  rendered  by 
laborers  engaged  in  the  open  market  un¬ 
der  normal  economic  conditions. 


Horticultural  Society  to  Meet 
at  Geneva 

The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  on  Thursday,  July  28.  In  past 
years,  two  summer  meetings  have  been 
held,  one  in  the  western  counties  and  one 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  This  year  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  growers  will  meet  with  the 
western  growers  at  Geneva  and  there  will 
be  no  special  meeting  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  counties  this  year. 

Plans  are  under  way  whereby  numerous 
organization  meetings  will  be  held  at 
Geneva  this  summer  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Station. 


N.  Y.  State  4-H  Club  Doings 

Modern  youth  does  not  lack  the  old 
fashioned  virtues  of  hard  work  and  de¬ 
termination,  says  Professor  W.  J.  Wright 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  announcing  the  highest 
awards  available  to  New  York  State  4-H 
Club  members  to  represent  the  State  at 
the  National  club  camp  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  June  15  to  21. 

Roscoe  Owens  of  Guilford  rode  horse¬ 
back  sixteen  miles  a  day  to  attend  high 
school  at  Norwich,  and  later  attended  the 
winter  short-course  at  Cornell  after  tvin¬ 
ning  a  $100  scholarship.  Barton  Arm¬ 
strong  of  Ogdensburg,  in  seven  years,  has 
bred  Jersey  Cattle,  and  with  his  sister 
has  bought  thirty  acres  of  land  and 
planted  five  thousand  forest  trees.  When 
seventeen  years  old,  Barton  went  alone 
to  the  quarantine  and  chose  and  bar¬ 
gained  for  an  imported  Jersey  heifer.  The 


importer  later  complimented  Barton's 
father  on  his  son  and  on  his  son’s  ability 
as  a  dairyman. 

Margaret  Lloyd,  now  enrolled  in  the 
Norwich  teachers  training'  course  has 
completed  fourteen  projects  in  her  11 
years  4-H  membership.  She  has  repre¬ 
sented  her  county  at  the  State  Fair  and 
at  the  junior  club  Congress  at  Cornell 
University,  and  the  State  at  Camp  Vail, 
Springfield,  Mass.,,  and  at  the  national 
club  congress  in  Chicago.  In  1931  she  was 
selected  as  New  York  State’s  champion 
4-H  homemaker  and  to  receive  the  4-A 
award  by  the  American  Agriculturist.  In 
her  local  club  Margaret  has  acted  as  sec¬ 
retary,  treasurer,  vice-president,  president 
and  as  leader  for  two  years. 

Marion  Harris  of  Poughkeepsie,  has 
completed  seven  years  4-H  club  work  and 
has  done  outstanding  work  in  Dutchess 
County. — E.  W.  C. 


The  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Les¬ 
lie  R.  Smith  in  the  office  of  President  of 
the  National  Grange  Mutual  Liability 
Company  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  will 
be  filled  by  Carlton  D.  Richardson  of 
West  Brookfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Richardson  is 
one  of  the  best  known  patrons  of  New 
England  and  served  as  master  of  the 
State  Grange  for  three  years.  For  the 
past  20  years  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Grange. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at 
12:00);  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:02  and 
3:40) ;  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:05):  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:10);  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:05) ;  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:05):  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:05);  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:15;  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 

9\  at  12:10);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:35); 

J l  Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:40);  County 
f?  Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:30). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  ( Tuesday 
at  12:40);  Editor  Ed  Looks  at  Life 
(Thursday  at  12:40). 

MONDAY— June  13 

12:25 — "Fighting  Farm  Fires,”  R.  A.  Poison, 

Extension  Instructor,  Rural  Social  Or-  9) 
ganization  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agri-  X 
culture.  (? 

TUESDAY— June  14  A 

12:20 — "Seminaries  of  the  Fifties,”  Ray  F.  9) 

Pollard.  X 

12:30 — “Stowing  Away  the  Long  Green,”  H.  B.  (P 

Little,  Manager,  Saratoga  County  (N. 

Y. )  Farm  Bureau.  S) 

f  WEDNESDAY— June  15  Ji 

V  12:20 — "Rabies  on  the  Farm,”  Dr.  R.  H.  (p 
9)  Spaulding,  Veterinarian,  White  Plains.  (J) 

12:30 — "Separation  Makes  the  Bankroll  Bigger.”  Y 
THURSDAY— June  16 

12:20 — "The  Bacteria  Count  in  Milk,”  Dr.  A.  Y 

9)  H.  Robertson,  Director,  N.  Y.  S.  Food  c) 

<2  Laboratory,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul-  Y 

[[  ture  and  Markets.  lb 

«  12:30 — "Potato  Spraying,”  E.  M.  Root.  Agri-  Y 

y  cultural  Agent,  Windham  County,  Vt.  o' 

A  FRIDAY— June  17  Y 

(f  12:20 — N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Education.  o 

K  12:35 — “It  Isn't  the  Humidity;  It’s  the  Heat,”  Y 
j)  Miss  Ann  Summers,  Rural  Service  De-  C) 

A  partments,  Niagara  Hudson  Systems.  X 

IT  7 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum  O 

K  7:30 — "The  Danger  of  Substitutes  to  J\ 

y  Agriculture.”  Chas.  W.  Holman.  S' 

A  The  Nat'l.  Cooperative  Milk  Pro-  /f 

^  ducers’  Federation.  Vj 

C\  7:40 — “A  Better  Way  to  Put  Up  Hay,”  jj 

Jl  F.  J.  Bullock,  Vice-President.  V 

|p  The  Papec  Machine  Co.  (1-, 

l(  7:45 — Farm  Question  Box,  Ed.  W.  Y 

C\  Mitchell,  Farm  Advisor.  J) 

Jl  SATURDAY— Jane  18  °/ 

(P  12:02— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Care  of  the  lb 

Y  Dairy  Calf,  Albany  County  (N.  Y.)  4-H  Y 

O'  Clubs).  (J) 

Y  12:15 — "The  Brooding  of  Young  Turks,”  Mul-  Y 
lq  ford  DeForest,  Proprietor,  Duane  Lake  lb 

Y  Turkey  Ranch.  Y 

O'  12:25 — "Sheep  Raising  and  Wool  Marketing,”  S 
William  S.  Borthwick,  Farmer,  Greene  Y 
Vb  County,  N.  Y.  lb 

MONDAY— June  20  Y 

o'  12:25 — "Fewer  and  Better  Apples,”  Professor  O' 
(f  G.  W.  Peck,  Extension  Pomologist,  X 

\2  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture.  O 

J)  TUESDAY— June  21  J 

S'  12:20 — "A  Farmer  Goes  Camping,”  Ray  F.  o' 
((  Pollard.  X 

«  12:30 — "Making  the  Grass  Grow  Green,”  C.  M.  Vj 

J)  Slack,  Manager,  Washington  County  J\ 

S'  (N.  Y. )  Farm  Bureau.  & 

(!  WEDNESDAY— June  22  /f 

'5  12:20 — “Warts  on  Cattle,”  Dr.  M.  G.  Fincher,  '« 

Jl  Veterinarian.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Jl 

S'  12:30 — "The  Magic  Paintbrush.”  S' 

(L  THURSDAY— June  23  (( 

J  12:20 — "Vegetable  Crops,”  Ray  Huey,  Assistant  V 
Statistician,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri-  J) 
Y  culture  and  Markets.  S' 

(b  12:30 — "A  Little  Touch  of  Color,”  J.  D.  King,  (L 

J  Manager,  Rensselaer  County  (N.  Y. ),  'v 

Farm  Bureau.  J) 

Y  FRIDAY— June  24 

(b  12:35 — “Dinners  Which  Cook  Themselves,"  Arm 
Y  Summers,  Rural  Service  Departments, 

P)  Niagara  Hudson  System. 

Y  7 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

lb  SATURDAY— June  25 

J  12:02 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (HomemiMng. 

Franklin  County,  Mass.  4-H  Club*). 
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ITS  PERFECT  mineral  balance,  wide 
variety  of  needed  proteins  and  vitamins 
and  the  fact  that  it  creates  added  appe¬ 
tite  all  make  it  possible  for  your  B-B 
dealer  to  guarantee  better  developed 
frames  and  greater  body  capacity  from 
B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration. 

Another  reason  why  birds  grow  faster 
and  huskier  on  B-B  is  because  it  is  more 
palatable.  The  average  ration  is  a  floury 
mass  which  a  bird  swallows  with  diffi¬ 
culty  even  when  washed  down  with 
water.  Not  so  with  B-B.  Although  of 
mash  fineness,  the  ingredients  contained 
in  B-B  Rations  are  cut  instead  of  rubbed 
to  this  fineness.  Consequently,  B-B  Vita¬ 
mized  All-Mash  Broiler  and  Growing 


Ration  consists  of  infinitessimal  edged 
particles  which  a  bird  swallows  easily, 
enjoys,  and  digests  more  of  in  the  same 
amount  of  time.  You’ll  quickly  see  how 
your  own  flock  prefers  B-B  Ration  and 
thrives  faster  on  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
about  B-B  Growing  and  Laying  Rations 
is  that  you  can  try  them  without  any 
risk  whatever.  Our  guarantee  .  .  .  the 
broadest  ever  offered  by  a  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  . . .  says  that  if  B-B  Feeds  don’t 
give  you  more  growth  or  more  eggs 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost  just  take  your 
figures  and  empty  bags  back  to  your 
B-B  dealer  and  he’ll  refund  every  cent 
of  your  money.  You  can’t  lose  with  B-B! 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


U  ilict  m-L^e  cL 

BROILER  AND 
GROWING 
RAT  I  ON.. 


AND  FOR  MORE  &  BETTER  EGGS  .  .  .  B-B  VITAMIZED  LAYING  MASH 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding  j 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and  1 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 


Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 

I 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


fdRYLEA 

H  Dried 
s  Skim 
^Milk 


ade  for  Farmers 
in  Farmer- Owned 

Milk  Plants 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 


Dairymtn’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.  | 
Room  2140,  1 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA  | 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 


Name  . . 

I 

Address  _ J 

I 

My  feed  dealer  is _ _  I 

I 

. . .  1 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 

L  /' 

gar —  -r^ai 

Dressing  of  Broilers  May  Increase 
Farm  Income 

The  market  quotations  of  live  broil¬ 
ers  in  the  wholesale  markets  are  low 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
expect  better  prices  in  the  near  future. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  fancy  grade, 
broilers  must  not  only  possess  top 
quality  but  must  reach  certain  weights. 
At  present  this  is  3  lbs.  or  heavier  for 
Rocks,  2  y2  lbs.  or  over  for  Reds  and 
2  y2  lbs.  and  over  for  Leghorns.  If  one 
ships  broilers  that  sell  at  top  price  for 
the  grade  he  usually  finds  that  his  mar¬ 
keting  costs  are  approximately  15% 
of  the  Selling  price.  These  costs  include 
express  charges  on  the  shipment  and 
on  the  empty  coops,  shrinkage  and 
commission.  Under  these  conditions 
some  poultrymen  will  find  that  it  will 
pay  them  to  kill  and  dress  their  broil¬ 
ers  on  the  farm  if  a  local  market  is 
available  or  if  a  market  can  be  creat¬ 
ed.  If  one  is  on  a  well  travelled  high¬ 
way  it  may  be  possible  to  sell  the 
birds  at  the  door  or  at  a  roadside 
stand.  Summer  boarding  houses  or 
local  meat  markets  may  provide  an 
outlet.  Those  who  are  selling  eggs  by 
parcel  post  or  who  have  an  egg  route 
might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  sell 
broilers  by  the  same  method. 

The  work  involved  in  dressing  may 
not  appeal  to  some,  but  with  a  little 
practice  a  broiler  can  be  dressed  rap¬ 
idly.  There  is  little  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  chopping  block  and  scalding 
water  for  killing  and  dressing  poultry 
for  home  consumption,  but  when  poul¬ 
try  is  to  be  marketed,  dry  picking  or  a. 
semi-scald  method  is  suggested.  Either 
method  produces  a  carcass  of  pleasing 
appearance  and  one  which  will  com¬ 
mand  a  top  price. 

Dry  Picking  Requires  Skill 

Dry  picking  requires  some  skill 
which  can  be  acquired  with  a  little  pa¬ 
tience  and  practice.  The  bird  is  hung 
by  a  piece  of  sash  rope  or  suspended 
in  a  wire  shackle;  the  veins  in  the 
back  of  the  throat  are  cut  and  when 
the  blood  is  flowing  freely  the  bird 
is  debrained  by  sticking  the  knife 
through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
back  on  a  line  with  and  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  ear  openings.  The  “stick”  as 
debraining  is  called  if  done  properly 
releases  the  feathers,  but  if  .a  poor 
stick  is  made  the  feathers  are  hard  to 
remove  from  the  bird  and  the  skin  is 
easily  torn.  When  the  correct  stick  is 
made  the  bird  always  give  a  character¬ 
istic  squawk  and  at  the  same  time 
beats  the  wings  together. 


Le^horns-Reds-RocksAVyandotlesI 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcros  Broiler  Chicks 


[“WELL  bred/— well  breeders' 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Fairport  “Profit  ^ 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 

World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppardf 
Park's  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery'  of  big,  stout,  healthy 
chicks.  Wri,e  for  ,bI1  C«t«Jo£  «nd  Economy  Prieet- 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wvckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Legl 
S.  C.  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes 

>S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  _ 

Assorted  Light  Breeds 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 
ld0%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14.  Richfield.  Pa. 


; .  3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

55 

: _ _  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

.  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

. . .  3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

.  3.00 

5.00 

25.00 

50 

. .  3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

55 

Order  from 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  Enolish  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $6.00  per  100; 
$27.00  per  500.  $53.00  per  1000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  orders.  Order  from  this 
Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns..$l.75  $3.00  $5.50  $2S  0i  $50 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks....  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Buff  Rocks  &  R,  I.  Reds.  ..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

it.  C.  White  Wyandottes .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 

buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  front 
2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  $5-100;  $50-1000 


Semi-scald  Rapid  and  Efficient 


JuniataPoultry  Farm,  Box  9,  Richfield,  Pa. 


The  semi-scald  which  is  often  called 
a  slack-scald  and  sometimes  a  dry 
scald  is  fast  becoming  the  popular 
method  for  those  who  have  much  poul¬ 
try  to  dress.  It  provides  the  speed  and 
ease  of  the  old  fashioned  full  scald 
water  just  below  the  boiling  point  and 
yet  birds  dressed  by  this  method  have 
the  appearance  of  those  which  have 
been  dry  picked.  In  order  to  dress  birds 
by  the  semi-scald  method  they,  are  cut 
and  stuck  as  if  they  were  to  be  dry 
picked.  We  have  found  that  birds  bleed 
much  better  if  they  are  cut  again  after 
being  stuck.  The  carcass  is  plunged 
immediately  into  a  tub  of  water  which 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


BOSS  MOVER:  Say,  are  y’u  gonna 
stand  there  all  day?. 

“Pm  gonna  stand  here  till  I  yet 
rested !” — Life. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns... 

$5.50 

$25.00 

$45 

Barred  Rocks. ... 

7.00 

32.0(1 

60 

S.C.  Reds . 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

Heavy  Mixed... 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

Light  Mixed  .... 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 


Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns . .  5  50  25.00  50 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.50  30.00  60 


Light.  Mixed  $5.00 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  i  (repaid. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day-old  chicks.  $6.00-100;  $60.00- 

1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 

$10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and  8 
year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  £“^5 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Whites  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $48.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  48,00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  ....  6.75  31.25  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  lcnp 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns. .  6.00  27.50  50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 


Light  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  100%  live 
del..  P.P..  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  P  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA 


fHUfK'Q  S.C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $5.00-100, 
UlliUIVO  $25.00-500,  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $6-100, 
$32.50-500,  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  '4  McAlisterville  Pa. 


f UlflTC  C.O.D. ^100  Rocks  $6.50;  Reds  $7;  Leg- 
LUlLfla  horns  $5.50;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Assorted  $5. 

-  -  -  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 

MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


W.  A. 


Free  range.  Safe 
LAUVER,  Box  A, 
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The  Legends  of  the  Lakes 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
attended.  Waneta  was  considered  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Seneca  maidens. 
It  was  at  this  council  that  she  met  a 
young  warrior  by  name  of  Kyuta,  and 
every  day  during  the  council  they 
would  meet;  and  their  friendship  grew 
into  love. 

But  the  council  was  not  friendly.  The 
nations  seemed  to  be  filled  with  hatred 
toward  one  another,  and  the  council 
broke  up  with  angry  threats. 

One  night,  while  the  Senecas  were 
holding  their  Feast  of  Gathered  Corn 
on  the  shore  of  the  little  lake,  Waneta 
heard  the  call  of  the  quail.  She  knew 
this  to  be  Kyuta,  and  embarked  in  her 
canoe,  gliding  lightly  over  the  waters, 
until  she  reached  the  opposite  shore; 
and  there  she  met  her  lover. 

They  met  for  several  nights,  and  on 
the  fourth  night,  Kyuta  waded  out  to 
meet  her,  and  told  her  to  meet  him 
later  further  down  the  lake,  under  the 
tall  pine  with  the  broken  top.  Then  an 
arrow  flew  and  struck  her  canoe. 
Waneta  quickly  pushed  the  craft  fur¬ 
ther  out  into  the  lake  and  waited,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  sounds  of  a  deadly  con¬ 
flict.  Three  of  her  father’s  warriors  had 
attacked  Kyuta,  but  finally  he  rose  vic¬ 
torious,  and  Waneta  glided  down  the 
lake  in  search  of  the  pine  with  the 
broken  top.  She  sprang  to  the  shore 
but  her  feet  sank  deep  into  the  sand. 
She  realized  that  it  was  the  wrong  tree 
and  that  this  was  quicksand.  However, 
she  would  not  cry  aloud  for  fear  of  be¬ 
traying  Kyuta.  She  sank  deeper  and 
deeper;  then,  at  last,  gave  one  shriek 
and  sank  from  sight. 

In  the  meantime,  Kyuta  waited  be¬ 
neath  the  pine  tree,  wounded  and  sick, 
and  while  he  waited,  heard  her  cry  and 
realized  what  had  happened.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  Seneca  Indians  also  heard  her 
cry,  but  when  they  approached  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  Kyuta,  they  saw 
him  sitting  motionless  in  a  canoe,  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  shore,  where  lay  a  wam¬ 
pum  belt  and  a  string  of  beads.  Then 
too,  they  realized  the  tragedy.  They 
heard  Kyuta’s  low  moaned  words, 
“Waneta— Waneta” — and  stole  away. 

Night  after  night  Kyuta  lingered 
whispering  by  the  lake.  At  last  he 
called  her  name  aloud,  and  then  he  too 
sank  to  rest. 

*  *  * 

In  the  northern  part  of  Schuyler 
county,  there  lies  a  body  of  water 
known  as  “Little  Lake”  but  more  prop¬ 
erly  called  Kayutah  Lake.  It  is  small, 
almost  too  small  to  be  found  on  a  map. 
The  lake  and  its  surroundings  are  true 
to  nature — nothing  is  artificial.  To  the 
average  person,  the  most  fascinating 
things  about  this  lake  are  its  legends, 
and  the  stories,  firmly  believed  by 
many,  that  the  spirits  of  drowned  vic¬ 
tims  return  and  walk  about  to  harrass 
the  occasional  night-wanderer  who 
dares  to  invade  the  region  at  stated 
definite  hours. 

According  to  an  old  legend,  many 
years  ago,  when  the  Indians  held  full 
sway,  a  hostile  tribe  invaded  the  land 
of  the  Senecas,  and  stole  a  dainty 
princess  who  was  blessed  with  the  fair 
name  of  Kayutah.  An  exchange  of 
arrows,  and  a  hot  chase  ensued,  which 
ended  upon  the  shores  of  the  little  lake, 
where  a  solitary  enemy  warrior,  with 
his  captive  princess,  found  himself 
closely  pursued  by  a  band  of  yelling, 
angry  Senecas. 

Spying  a  frail  canoe  drawn  partly 
up  upon  the  shore,  the  Indian  hastened 
to  it,  and  forcing  the  princess  in  be¬ 
fore  him,  pushed  the  craft  quickly  out 
into  the  water.  The  pursuers  had  by 
this  time  arrived,  but  the  young  war¬ 
rior  paddled  fast  and  soon  was  skim¬ 
ming  across  the  water  at  a  furious 
rate  of  speed.  When  half  way  across, 
so  the  story  goes,  a  terrific  storm 
broke.  It  grew  as  dark  as  night.  The 
lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  shook 
the  earth  in  terrible  continuous  roars 
and  crashes.  The  rain  beat  down  in  tor¬ 
rents  and  the  wind  blew  fiercely  as 
though  indicating  the  wrath  of  the 
Great  Spirit  or  the  glee  of  the  Evil 
One. 

Finally  when  the  day  cleared  and  the 
sun  shone  again,  the  canoe  with  the 
warrior  and  the  princess  had  vanished 
from  sight.  No  sign  of  them  was  ever 
found.  Naturally  the  Senecas  decided 
that  the  canoe  had  capized  and  the  oc¬ 
cupants  drowned.  So  they  named  the 


little  lake  “Kayutah,”  in  honor  of  the 

little  lost  princess. 

*  *  * 

Canandaigua  Lake  has  a  legend  of  a 
monstrous  dragon.  This  beast  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  invested  itself  of  the  hill 
known  as  Ge-nun-de-wah,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  and  now  known  as 
Bare  Hill.  The  story  was  a  favorite  one 
with  the  Senecas,  and  it  was  believed 
by  them  that  their  original  home  was 
on  this  hill,  from  which  fact  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  the  Great  Hill  peo¬ 
ple.  The  tradition  is  equally  absurd,  but 
not  a  bit  more  so  than  are  the  legends 
of  the  aborigines  of  other  peoples  which 
have  been  classified  among  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  For 
many  years  this  hill  was  a  hallowed 
place  for  their  religious  ceremonies, 
some  of  which  were  instituted  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  death  of  the  ser- 

According  to  this  tradition,  Ge-nun- 
de-wah  was  encircled,  when  their  na¬ 
tion  was  in  its  infancy,  by  a  huge  ser¬ 
pent,  so  vast  in  proportions  that  it  was 


enabled  to  coil  itself  entirely  around  the 
hill.  The  head  and  tail  of  the  monster 
united  at  the  gateway  of  the  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  and  from  their  village,  and  few 
who  ever  attempted  to  pass  escaped  its 
voracious  jaws.  Thus  environed,  the 
people  remained  for  a  long  time,  as  it 
were,  in  a  stage  of  seige;  the  serpent 
rendered  their  condition  almost  insup¬ 
portable,  not  only  by  its  war  upon  their 
lives,  but  by  reason  of  its  fetid  and 
poisonous  breath.  At  length  their  suf¬ 
ferings  becoming  severe  beyond  endur¬ 
ance,  the  Indians  determined  to  make 
a  sally.  Arming  themselves,  therefore, 
with  such  weapons  as  they  had  on 
hand,  they  descended  the  hill,  but,  in 
attempting  to  escape,  were  seized  and 
swallowed  by  the  serpent,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  small  children,  who  by 
some  means  managed  to  avoid  the  ter¬ 
rible  fate  of  their  tribe. 

Having  escaped,  these  children  were 
reserved  for  a  higher  destiny.  They 
were  informed  by  an  oracle  of  means 
by  which  they  might  rid  the  world  of 
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this  great  monster.  They  were  directed 
to  form  a  bow  of  a  particular  kind  of 
willow,  and  an  arrow  of  the  same,  the 
barb  of  which  was  to  be  dipped  in 
poison,  and  shot  in  a  direction  that 
would  allow  it  to  penetrate  the  skin 
below  the  scales.  The  children  obeyed 
this  divine  injunction,  and  the  result 
was  the  serpent’s  death.  No  sooner  had 
the  arrow  penetrated  the  skin  than  it 
was  thrown  into  violent  convulsions, 
and  in  its  agony,  threw  up  the  heads 
of  the  people  it  had  devoured,  which 
rolled  down  the  steep  hill  into  the  lake. 
With  agonizing  throes  the  serpent  itself 
rolled  into  the  lake,  sweeping  down  the 
timber  in  its  course.  The  heads  of  the 
Indians  that  had  been  disgorged  were 
petrified  by  the  transparent  waters,  and 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  in  the  shape  of  large,  round 
stones,  to  this  day. 

From  the  two  orphans,  thus  pre¬ 
served,  and  who  vanquished  their  ter¬ 
rible  enemy,  sprang  the  new  race  of 
Senecas. 
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I HRESHING  time  is  the  climax  to  a  long 
season’s  work.  That  is  when  your  investment 
in  time,  labor  and  money  is  at  stake.  How  big 
your  returns  will  be  depends  this  year,  more  than 
ever  before,  upon  efficient,  low-cost  threshing. 

A  Case  Thresher  will  boost  crop  returns  by  the 
savings  it  makes.  You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly 
it  gets  the  job  done.  It  handles  all  grains  or  seeds, 
in  good  or  bad  condition,  brings  out  the  full  yield — 
no  waste — and  cleans  it  thoroughly.  You  get  more 
bushels  at  lower  cost.  For  the  same  reasons,  outside 
threshing  is  more  readily  secured  with  a  Case.  It 
saves  .  .  .  earns  .  .  .  pays. 

Your  tractor  will  handle  a  Case  Thresher  easily, 
and  you  will  find  it  handy  to  care  for.  There  are  only 
five  belts — most  others  have  seven  or  more;  only  two 
sprocket  chains — others  have  five  or  more.  It  has 
fewer  bearings,  and  they  are  of  the  anti-friction  type; 
fewer  pulleys,  fewer  wearing  parts,  fewer  things  to 
watch.  Pressure  fittings  for  quick  oiling. 

Improved  steel  construction  assures  long  life. 
Cylinder  heads  and  concaves  are  made  of  boiler  plate 
steel  instead  of  cast  iron.  Many  Case  Threshers 
twenty  years  old  still  are  doing  good  work.  Naturally, 
the  yearly  cost  of  owning  one  is  less.  Reliable  service 
on  parts  always  close  at  hand.  You  need  not  worry 
about  being  held  up  at  the  height  of  the  harvest  rush. 

Plan  for  these  Savings  N oiv 

This  year  the  savings  and  extra  earnings  possible 
with  a  Case  are  doubly  important.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  they  meant  so  much  to  you.  Look  into 
this  now.  See  your  Case  dealer.  Also  be  sure  to  send 
for  free  booklet  offered  in  coupon. 
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Heart  of  the  North  —  By  William  Bvron  Mowery 


Alan  Bauer ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun .”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry.  Alan  returns  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  a  patrol  to  head  off 
the  bandits.  Haskell  is  secretly  afraid  be¬ 
cause  Alan  failed  while  following  his  di¬ 
rections  and  realizes  that  he  will  be  in  a 
bad  position  if  the  facts  become  known, 
so  he  decides  to  deny  issuing  the  orders 
to  split  the  patrol.  Alan  has  no  proof  and 
Haskell  reduces  his  rank  to  ordinary 
constable. 

Alan  begins  to  consider  a  desperate 
plan  to  clear  himself  and  Joyce’s  father. 
His  first  step  is  to  buy  himself  out  of  the 
Mounted  Police.  ' 

*  *  * 

Afterwards  she  sat  by  the  table  writ¬ 
ing  a  long  letter  to  her  Bureau  chief 
in  Ottawa,  telling  him  frankly  about 
her  father,  her  hope  to  see  her  father 
vindicated  and  then  to  bring  him  over 
to  Ottawa  with  her;  and  asking  him  if 
his  former  promise  of  a  position  when¬ 
ever  she  wished  to  return  was  still 
good. 

The  little  stove  had  grown  cherry- 
red  along  its  sides  and  driven  the  chill 
away.  Joyce  felt  a  warm  glow  grad¬ 
ually  creeping  through  her  body.  She 
was  tired  now.  A  drowsy,  not  unpleas¬ 
ant  languor  was  stealing  over  her.  She 
thought  she  would  lie  down  and  rest, 
just  a  few  minutes  .  .  . 

At  noon,  hours  later,  when  old  Pence 
looked  in,  he  was  pleased  to  find  her 
plunged  into  a  dreamless  sleep.  The  se¬ 
cret  worry  he  had  noted  on  her  face 
this  last  week  seemed  to  have  gone 
now.  Her  features  were  pale,  but  there 
was  a  look  of  peace  on  them,  of  some 
strange  spiritual  peace  at  heart. 

Tiptoeing  quietly  away,  he  went  back 
to  his  story-stick  and  pipe;  to  his 
guesses  about  the  mystery  of  those  six 
bandit  strangers  and  the  deeper  mys¬ 
tery  of  where  Alan  Baker  was,  of  what 
single-handed  venture  Baker  was  on. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  XII:  BY  LONE  CAMP  FIRES 

That  gray  dawn  when  he  said  good¬ 
bye  to  Joyce  at  Frort  Endurance,  Baker 
set  off  alone  on  a  journey  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  Instead  of  heading  north¬ 
east  toward  the  Thal-Azzah  where  the 
bandits  were  hiding,  he  turned  his 
canoe  prow  directly  away  from  them 
and  started  south,  up  the  Mackenzie. 

His  venture  was  taking  him  out  of 
the  North  altogether;  taking  him  south 
through  the  Slave  and  Athabasca 
country,  and  down  across  the  latitudes 
clear  to  Edmonton. 

He  did  not  delude  himself  about  his 
plan.  It  was  little  better  than  a  des¬ 
perate  gamble,  and  he  knew  it.  But 
the  usual  man-hunting  methods  were 


useless  against  those  criminals;  and  his 
plan  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
they  would  be  expecting. 

By  traveling  in  his  own  motor-canoe, 
depending  entirely  on  his  own  resourc¬ 
es,  he  expected  to  cut  ten  days  from 
the  fastest  time  of  the  fur-company 
boats.  He  hoped  to  lay  down  the  speed¬ 
iest  trip  ever  made  from  the  Circle  out 
to  civilization. 

The  first  day  he  traveled  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  miles  without  a  halt, 
driving  ahead  all  the  long  day  at  a 
relentless  pace.  Toilsome  up-stream 
miles  they  were,  with  his  craft  a  tiny 
dot  creeping  up  the  middle  of  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie. 

Sleeping  through  the  three-hour 
night  in  his  boat  at  a  creek  mouth,  he 
woke,  bathed,  ate  breakfast,  and  swung 
out  again  upon  that  mighty  water. 

In  those  lonely  hours,  as  he  stared 
in  reverie  at  the  shimmering  pine  hills, 
it  was  borne  in  upon  Alan  that  he  had 
forever  cut  himself  off  from  life  here  in 
this  North  country.  With  his  bridges 
burned,  he  was  already  beginning  to 
see  his  years  in  this  frontier  land  from 
the  perspective  of  detachment.  Compar¬ 
ing  them  with  his  boyhood  and  with 
the  dull  city-stifled  existence  lying 
ahead  for  him  now,  he  realized  that 
his  foot-free  career  at  Fort  Endurance 
had  been,  and  would  be,  the  only  happy 
epoch  in  his  life.  The  great  North  had 
enthralled  him.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  would  be  at  heart  a  northern  man, 
hungering  for  those  unpeopled  spaces, 
for  those  virile  winds  and  apple-green 
waters  and  the  wild  beauty  of  those 
lone  lands. 

He  felt  as  though  he  had  been  torn 
up  by  the  roots.  The  system  he  had 
founded  at  Fort  Endurance  had  been 
his  own  creation.  He  had  been  a  build¬ 
er  in  his  own  right.  From  the  ground 
up,  Fort  Endurance  belonged  to  him. 
He  and  Curt  and  Jimmy  had  cut  the 
very  timber  for  barracks  and  cabins. 
He  had  mapped  out  the  patrol  routes, 
catalogued  the  dusky  nomad  bands, 
stamped  his  authority  upon  that  virgin 
country.  All  the  threads  of  that  rami¬ 
fied  system  had  been  held  in  his  hands 
— Indian  scouts  slipping  in  with  whis¬ 
pers  from  the  Strong-Woods,  old  chiefs 
taking  counsel  with  him  of  tribal  af¬ 
fairs,  patrols  coming  and  going,  would- 
be  criminals  under  constant  surveill¬ 
ance.  The  work  had  been  his  particular 
work  in  life.  “Sergeant  Baker  of  En¬ 
durance”  stood  for  something.  There 
was  but  one  such  man  in  the  Dominion. 
Now  he  was  cut  off  from  it,  an  alien 
of  lost  identity,  never  to  be  a  part  of 
it,  the  guiding  genius  of  it,  again. 

On  the  third  day  he  met  a  lone-fire 
Indian,  a  young  Chipewyan  wandering 
aimlessly,  with  some  secret  personal 
tragedy  preying  on  him.  Alan  took  him 
into  the  motor-canoe,  and  together  they 
traveled  on.  Hardly  speaking  a  dozen 
i  words  a  day,  they  worked  on  up  the 
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Mackenzie,  sleeping  by  turns,  spelling 
each  other  at  the  motor.  Through  heavy 
rains,  past  wind-frenzied  lakes  where 
they  crept  around  the  shore-line,  stop¬ 
ping  only  once — to  buy  a  drum  of  gas 
and  can  of  oil  at  Providence — they 
reached  Great  Slave  at  one  prodigious 
drive. 

Raising  a  blanket  sail  to  a  northeast 
wind,  they  scudded  across  the  island- 
dotted  lake  from  Resolution,  and 
whipped  up  the  Quatre  Fourches  delta 
toward  Fort  Smith. 

Utterly  worn  out,  they  camped  one 
night  on  a  mid-stream  islet  of  sand  and 
gravel  where  winds  kept  the  insect 
scourges  away.  As  he  lay  in  his  blan¬ 
ket  that  night  behind  a  lonely  fire, 
looking  up  at  the  dim  big  stars  and 
watching  the  moon  brighten  into  silver, 
Alan  tried  to  find  a  vicarious  sort  of 
happiness  by  imagining  himself  with 
Joyce  at  her  wilderness  home  up  the 
Big  Alooska.  But  he  saw  only  her 
wistful  face,  upturned  to  him,  panic- 
stricken,  when  he  told  her  of  that  fur 
pack  in  the  shed.  And  his  thoughts 
dwelt  on  her  refusing  his  kiss  that 
morning,  and  how  she  had  made  him 
understand  that  a  kiss  must  be  sacred 
and  significant  between  them  now. 
Even  in  her  great  need  of  his  help 
Joyce  had  not  used  her  power  as  a  girl 
to  sway  him. 

He  could  still  hear  her  casual  tones 
when  she  inquired  about  his  marriage 
to  Elizabeth.  It  meant,  it  could  mean 
nothing  else,  that  Joyce  had  put  him 
out  of  her  heart.  The  old  intimate  com¬ 
radeship  was  dead.  She  must  have 
sensed  that  in  stopping  his  visits  to  her, 
he  had  yielded  to  Elizabeth.  She  must 
have  weighed  him  and  found  him  want¬ 
ing.  In  spirit,  if  not  in  letter,  he  had 
thrown  her  over  for  another  girl,  and 
in  self-defense  she  had  hardened  her¬ 
self  against  him.  She  was  planning  her 
life  anew,  and  he  figured  not  at  all  in  it. 

It  was  as  though  Alan  had  some  dim 
intuitive  awareness  of  Bill’s  visit  to 
Joyce,  and  the  black  hours  she  had 
gone  through  afterwards,  and  her  final 
victory  over  the  old  agony  of  wanting 
him. 

Tossing  restlessly  in  his  blanket, 
watching  the  dim  clouded  stars  above 
him,  he  looked  steadily  at  those  two 
girls  who  had  loomed  so  large  upon  his 
manhood.  In  this  last  week  a  cataclysm 
had  happened  in  his  life,  breaking  into 
the  old  order,  blasting  the  even  routine 
of  week  and  month  and  season.  It  had 
opened  his  eyes  in  a  deeper  way  than 
ever  before  to  the  preciousness  of  his 
intimacy  with  Joyce,  to  the  priceless 
quality  of  their  former  comradeship. 
Now,  when  it  was  irrecallable,  he  was 
asking  himself  whether  the  motive  and 
powerful  circumstance  which  had  act¬ 
uated  him  were  humanly  justifiable. 
Had  not  he  and  Joyce  had  a  right  to 
happiness?  Had  he,  in  his  stern  sacri- 
^fice,  been  blind  to  the  needs  of  the 
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human  heart? 

Tired  out  by  days  of  incessant  travel, 
he  fell  asleep  at  last,  with  pictures 
floating  before  him  of  Joyce’s  face  in 
the  cold  dawn-light  up  the  Big  Aloos¬ 
ka;  of  Joyce  coming  to  him,  a  slender 
girlish  figure,  wraith-like  out  of  the 
mist  at  Fort  Endurance;  of  her  poign¬ 
ant  sweetness  and  bravery  there  on  the 
wharf.  And  he  dreamed  that  in  his 
cabin  it  had  been  she,  not  Elizabeth, 
whose  arm  had  been  around  him  and 
whom  was  waiting  for  him  when  this 
lone  adventure  should  be  ended. 

At  Fort  Smith  the  heavy  rains  had 
rendered  the  sixteen-mile  portage  im¬ 
possible  to  teams  and  to  the  motor¬ 
trucks  which  plied  that  stretch.  A 
crowd  of  Indians,  metis,  trappers,  and 
traders  were  dammed  up  there,  waiting. 
Alan  dared  not  wait;  his  days  were  too 
precious.  In  his  decision  to  go  on,  his 
young  Chipewyan  friend  stuck  with 
him.  Shouldering  their  craft,  they 
plodded  stoically  across  that  slippery, 
red-clay  stretch  to  Fitzgerald. 

Alan  was  amazed  at  the  evidences 
of  civilization  there.  Planes  were  bring¬ 
ing  mail  and  passengers  to  and  from 
Edmonton.  Traders  over  west  in  the 
Liard  country  and  east  toward  the 
Churchill  headwaters  were  using  air¬ 
craft  for  their  wilderness  trips.  Mining 
companies  had  established  a  base  there 
and  were  dropping  off  field  parties  all 
through  that  dimly-known  region.  It 
seemed  to  Alan  that  civilization  was 
washing  farther  and  farther  up  the 
Three  Rivers  toward  the  far  frontier 
land  that  had  been  his  home. 

Among  the  north-bound  crowd  wait¬ 
ing  at  Fitzgerald,  he  spotted  the  tall, 
slightly-stooped  figure  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  Williamson,  who  was  going  north 
to  inspect  the  down-river  posts.  The 
superintendent  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  whom  Alan  wanted  to  meet. 
His  first  superior  officer  when  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  “Awkward  Squad,” 
Williamson  had  been  good  to  him  and 
taken  a  fatherly  interest  in  his  brilliant 
work.  What  would  he  say  when  he 
learned  that  his  protege  had  bought 
out  and  deserted  the  Force?  .  .  .  “Your 
commission  wasn’t  forthcoming,  so  you 
quit!  Your  loyalty  to  our  work  went 
no  deeper  than  that!” 

When  he  saw  Williamson  glance  at 
him  and  start  a  little  in  recognition 
and  then  edge  nearer,  Alan  had  a  de¬ 
sire  to  stamp  his  foot  on  the  ground 
and  disappear.  Williamson  was  going  to 
excoriate  him.  For  all  the  mellowness 
of  his  years,  the  old  officer,  veteran  of 
the  Riel  Rebellion  and  the  Yukon  days, 
played  no  favorites.  In  his  eyes  a  quit¬ 
ter  was  worse  than  a  gross  incom¬ 
petent. 

Passing  by,  ten  feet  away,  William¬ 
son  merely  nodded  slightly  and  said, 
“Good  luck,  Baker.” 

Alan  understood.  He  thought:  “In 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Comer 

Is  Love  of  Country  at  a  Low  Ebb,  or  Are  People  Merely  Posing  ? 


TOO  often  these  days  we  hear  noth¬ 
ing  but  condemnation  of  our  nation 
end  ah  its  works.  It  seems  the  popular 
thing  to  do  is  to  berate  “the  govern¬ 
ment,”  the  school,  the  church  and 
everything  but  ourselves.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  clever  to  evade  the  laws  and  to 
boast  about  it  afterwards.  Of  course, 
the  pendulum  will  swing  the  other  way 
some  time,  but  as  one  whose  family  in 
the  early  days  worked  hard  to  get  this 
country  started  off  on  the  right  foot,  it 
is  distressing  to  hear  nothing  but  abuse 
for  it. 

We  need  just  as  much  a  revival  of 
interest  and  faith  in  the  principles  on 
which  our  system  of  government  was 
founded  as  we  need  a  revival  of  real 
religion — and  that  is  saying  a  lot! 

Flag  Day  is  almost  here,  and  instead 
of  leaving  it  only  to  the  militarists  or 
to  the  school  to  develop  proper  respect 
for  Old  Glory,  here  is  a  fine  chance  to 
honor  the  flag  for  what  it  represents. 

As  the  banner  which  waves  over  the 
“land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave”  the*  Stars  and  Stripes  hold  in 
their  history  the  honest  efforts  and 
even  life  sacrifices  of  many  who  sin- 

Slenderizing  Lines 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2863  shows  a 
charming  day  dress  which  follows  the 
newest  lines  of  the  season’s  mode.  The 
slimming  V  neckline  roith  a  pretty  tie-like 
trim  is  most  becoming  while  the  pointed 
seaming  of  the  skirt  slenderizes  the  hips 
and  the  lower  fulness  of  the  skirt  offers 
comfort.  Crepe  silks,  either  plain  flat  or 
crinkle  crepe,  thin  woolens,  the  rayon 
novelties,  cotton  broadcloth,  or  the  other 
new  cotton  materials  would  make  up 
charmingly  in  this  pattern.  The  pattern 
1 nay  be  had  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46, 
and  48  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  dQ-inch  material  with  %  of  a  yard 
of  35 -inch  contrasting.  PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
of  our  new  summer  catalog  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York. 


cerely  strove  to  make  this  country  a 
haven  where  men  could  live,  have  lib¬ 
erty  and  pursue  happiness.  Just  at  the 
present  time,  we  seem  to  have  messed 
things  up  rather  badly,  but  the  original 
ideals  are  still  here — for  us  to  keep 
alive. — Aunt  Janet. 


Sandwich  Season  Is  Here 

If  one  could  know  but  one  thing,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  well  to  choose  the 
art  of  making  sandwiches,  since  they 
are  an  everyday  and  everywhere  neces¬ 
sity.  For  Father’s  lunch  basket  and  the 
children’s  school  pails,  for  the  young 
people  who  are  going  on  a  picnic  and 
for  Sunday  night  supper  at  home — 
sandwiches  dainty  and  sandwiches  to 
satisfy  the  hungry,  meat,  fish,  salad 


and  sweet,  an  almost  endless  army  of 
them. 

First,  the  right  kind  of  bread  must 
be  used.  It  must  be  fine  grained, 
spongy,  fresh  and  of  a  kind  that  will 
not  crumble  easily.  Then  the  knife  with 
which  it  is  to  be  cut  must  be  sharp. 
Each  slice  of  bread  to  be  used  in  sand¬ 
wich  making  should  be  thin,  and  a  thin 
spread  of  butter  improves  the  finished 
product.  Butter  to  be  used  in  spreading 
sandwiches,  should  be  creamed. 

A  minced  filling  is  preferred  to  one 
that  may  become  untidy  when  the  sand¬ 
wich  is  eaten,  and  it  should  not  be 
moist  enough  to  soak  into  the  bread. 

Cheese  Filling 

Grate  the  cheese,  mix  with  the 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Insure  Baby  A  Healthy  Skin  ^ 

Through  Life  By  Using  ^ 

Cuticura  Soap  j 

For  Hi9  Daily  Bath  ^ 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free.  A 

Address  :  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  11 B,  Malden,  Mata.  M 


W hen  W riting  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Sanitary  Napkins 

If  you  will  send  us  $1.00  we  will  mall  you 
prepaid  four  dozen  of  our  Deodorant  Napkins. 
Sample  napkin  sent  If  requested. 

National  Case  &  Carton  Company 
Dept.  C  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


High-power 
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meets  every  demand  of 
16  STATE  LEADERS 

Speed,  of  course!  but  even  more  important 

Perfect  control  at  any  heat! 
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FOUR  DAYS’  STUDY!  Dozens  of  cooking 
tests!  Then  the  sixteen  homemakers  serving 
as  our  Advisory  Council  wrote  reports  on 
High-Power  burner  performance. 

“The  fact  that  the  heat  may  be  regulated  exactly 
for  slow  or  fast  cooking  is  a  remarkable  and 
unique  feature  of  your  High-Power  burner.” 

“Their  performance  outdistances  anything  I 
had  hoped  to  find  in  an  oil  stove”  .  .  .  and  so 
on,  page  after  page  of  enthusiastic  approvaL 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  models  chosen 
by  the  Council  as  most  ideal  for  rural  homes. 
“First  Choice”  Range  No.  R-619,  and  No.  504 
(shown  below)  “First  Choice”  for  use  with 
separate  oven.  Send  your  address  (on  the 
margin  of  this  page)  for  our  free  booklet. 
Fourteen  High-Power  Perfection 
stoves .prices  as  low  as  $18.00 
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PERFECTION  STOVE  CO.  *  7641  Y-3  Platt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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PERFECTION  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Mrs.  James  Roe  Stevenson,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  *  Mrs.  Arthur 
N.  Calkins,  Harvard,  Mass.  1  Mrs.  W.  D.  Keemer,  East 
Waterford,  Pa.  *  Mrs.  George  T.  Winn,  Axton,Va.  r  Mrs. 
Ray  F.  Donnan,  Waterville,  Ohio  *  Mrs.  Lawrence  Foster, 
Route  1,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana  *  Mrs.  Lottie  Cridler, 
R.  4,  Middleville,  Mich,  r  Mrs.  H.  A.  Brace,  Lone  Rock,  Wis. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Merrill,  Winnebago,  Minn.  1  Mrs.  Emmet 
Slusher,  Route  2,  Lexington,  Mo.  1  Mrs.  M.  M.  Melchert, 
Ottawa,  Kans.  1  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Lane,  Route  A,  Box  159, 
Mission,  Texas  r  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bledsoe,  Armstrong,  Alabama 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Harris,  Guthrie,  Ky.  and  Erin,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Middleton,  Warsaw,  N.  C.  /  Mrs.  A. 
Robert  Rohlfing,  Route  1,  Farmington,  III.  CHAIRMAN. 
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Chill  foods  economically  and  make 
ice  cubes  with  SUPERFEX,  the  Oil 
Burning  Refrigerator.  No  electricity 
or  other  connections  needed. 


High-Power  Perfection 
No.  504 


PERFECTION 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY:  60  lbs.  Clover  4.50;  Buckwheat  3.00;  Mixed 
a  60.  F  .W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$1000  DOWN  gets  farm  230  acres,  20  cows,  horses, 
tools,  crops,  easy  terms.  WTrite  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


FREE  CATALOG  1000  BARGAINS— Write  today  for 
big  money-saving  guide.  Farms,  summer  homes,  gas 
stations,  auto  inns,  etc;  nearly  1000  pictures.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE— 143-ACRE  DACIRY  FARM.  6  miles 
from  Schenectady,  14  mile  to  State,  95  acres  tillable, 
good  soil  easily  operated  with  machinery.  Good  neigh¬ 
bors.  Attractive  11-room  house,  20-cow  dairy  barn, 
concrete  stable.  Large  amount  of  wood.  Milk  truck, 
free  transportation  to  high  school.  Price  $4200. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  LEASE 


FOR  SALE — General  Store,  Post  office  within.  Will 
sacrifice  to  quick  buyer.  OWNER,  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  177, 
Cleveland,  O.  


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN,  73-E,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC., 
Laceyville,  Penna. 


New,  re-built  Fordsons,  plows,  harrows,  mowers, 
silos,  spreaders,  and  other  machinery.  Parts,  new  and 
used!  DUBLIN  TRACTOR  CO.,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  SELECTED,  10  pounds 
70c;  100  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


KODAK  FILMS — Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounted 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  $2.25  gallon.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  Price  list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS— Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


GEORGIA  GOLDEN  LEAF  smoking  tobacco,  five 
pounds  $1.35,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48,  Yerkes,  Penna. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


GOLD-LEAF— GUARANTEED  chewing  or  smoking, 
5  lbs.  $1,00;  ten  $1.50.  6  lb.  scraps  50c.  Pipe  free.  Pay 
postmaster.  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia, 
Ky. 


DEWDROP  OLD  TOBACCO — Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40;  25, 
$3.00.  Handpicked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75; 
25,  $4.00.  Scraps  8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Patent  cigarette  Roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GOOD  TOBACCO  CHEWING:  10  pounds,  $1.50; 
Smoking  $1.25.  Pipe  and  silk  socks  free.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield.  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


50  BUTTERFLY  QUILT  PIECES  30c,  pattern  free; 
Silks,  woolens,  velvets.  Agents  wanted.  JOSEPH 
DEMENKOW,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keen  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 


Without  name 
and  address 


With  name 
and  address 


Per  Dozen _  $1.00  $3.00 

Per  Fifty .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred.  .  6.50  8.50 

Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 
up  at  slight  additional  cost. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 
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Primping  Up  the  Truck  Garden 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


ed,  and  packed  as  soon  as  cut.  By  not 
allowing  it  to  wilt,  you  get  a  product 
which  not  only  looks  attractive,  but  is 
at  its  best  when  presented  to  the  buyer. 

Hints  from  Experience 

Spinach  is  cut  and  washed,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  when  it  is  damp,  unless  we  have 
had  a  warm  rainy  spell.  Then  the 
spinach  is  so  tender  that  it  is  better 
to  let  it  get  dry  and  a  trifle  wilty  so 
that  it  does  not  break  up  when  handled. 

In  preparing  beets  and  carrots,  we 
go  through  the  field  for  the  first  few 
early  ones  when  they  bring  big  money, 
then  later  we  pull  everything,  sort  and 
bunch  it  in  the  field,  use  a  sprinkling 
can  to  keep  them  damp,  and  when  we 
get  them  to  the  packing  house,  wash 
them  with  water  from  a  hose  nozzle 
under  60  to  80  pounds  pressure. 

Radishes  are  pulled,  bunched,  and 
tied,  then  put  in  a  basket  and  taken 
to  the  packing  house.  There  they  are 
dumped  into  a  tub  of  water  and  wash¬ 
ed  by  taking  two  bunches  in  each  hand 
and  rubbing  them  together  then 
thoroughly  rinsing  them. 

Peas  are  picked  and  put  in  the  shade 
immediately.  This  year,  I  am  going  to 
run  them  through  an  ice  water  bath 
to  pre-cool  or  eliminate  the  field  heat. 
I  am  also  going  to  market  them  in 
bushel  baskets  instead  of  bags  as 
formerly. 

Onions,  if  marketed  directly  from 
the  field,  are  put  in  a  bag,  one-half 
bushel  at  a  time,  and  shaken  up,  then 
the  loose  leaves  are  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  This  makes  them  show  up  very 
nicely. 


We  grow  eight  or  ten  other  crops 
which  would  take  too  long  to  go  into 
detail  as  to  special  attentions  given 
them;  but  enough  has  been  enumerated 
to  show  you  how  important  in  my 
mind  is  the  matter  of  primping  up  the 
garden  truck.  You  may  say,  he  spends 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  time  and  work 
on  his  vegetables,  but  I  believe  it  pays, 
not  only  in  cash,  but  if  you  take  pride 
in  your  work,  it  certainly  pays  from 
that  standpoint. 

I  almost  forgot  the  most  important 
part.  After  all  this  planning,  expense, 
and  labor,  do  not  spoil  the  effect  by 
topping  your  package.  We  cannot  al¬ 
ways  grow  first  quality  produce,  but 
let  me  say  this:  “Let  the  top  of  your 
package  truly  represent  the  entire 
package.”  If  it  does  not,  in  a  very 
short  time  your  goods  become  marked 
and  are  bought  by  the  consumer  at  a 
discount  to  protect  himself  for  the 
poor  quality,  he  is  sure  to  find  in  the 
middle  or  bottom  of  the  package.  And 
lastly,  there  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  say,  “It  runs  as  you  see 
it,”  just  like  the  satisfaction  in  work¬ 
ing  in  a  clean,  well  cultivated  vegetable 
garden,  laid  out  with  straight  rows.  It 
shows  pride  in  your  work,  and  certain¬ 
ly  no  workman  is  a  success  unless  he 
takes  pride  in  his  work.  Your  customer 
will  pay  you  more  for  clean,  well  pack¬ 
ed,  and  well  graded  produce  in  a  clean 
container,  than  for  something  thrown 
together,  hit  or  miss.  In  other  words,  I 
believe  it  pays  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  primping  up  of  garden  produce. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 


civilian  clothes,  so  far  away  from  En¬ 
durance  .  .  .  He  thinks  I’m  on  some  de¬ 
tective  detail.  Good  Lord,  when  he  finds 
I’m  out,  bought  out - !” 

Williamson’s  esteem  was  a  precious 
thing  to  Alan,  as  precious  as  a  father’s. 
An  impulse  swept  him  to  talk  with  the 
superintendent  and  tell  him  the  whole 
sorry  story.  After  his  experience  with 
Haskell’s  unscrupulous  dealings,  he 
foresaw  that  when  Williamson  reached 
Endurance,  Haskell  would  give  his  own 
version  of  the  affair  and  gain  the  di¬ 
vision  commander’s  sympathy  and  keep 
the  truth  from  ever  becoming  known. 

But  there  was  the  matter  of  that 
signed  affidavit.  Alan  refused  to  go 
back  on  that;  and  even  if  he  did  he 
would  literally  be  branding  himself  a 
liar.  What  did  his  personal  feud  with 
Haskell  matter  now  ?  He  was  out  of  the 
Mounted.  And  the  superintendent  would 
try  to  stop  his  venture  if  he  heard,  for 
it  was  beyond  the  law. 

He  allowed  Williamson  to  go  past. 

Setting  their  boat  to  water,  he  and 
the  young  Chipewyan  hurried  on  to  the 
great  delta-mouth  of  the  Peace,  where 
they  caught  up  with  a  steamer  going 
on  to  McMurray.  The  young  Indian 
wanted  to  turn  west  to  the  Rockies 
and  see  the  Land  of  Ice  Mountains. 
Giving  him  the  motor-canoe  and  the 
outfit,  Alan  shook  hands,  said  Klaho- 
wya,  and  went  aboard  the  boat. 

A  number  of  the  passengers  knew 
him.  Seeing  him  in  civilian  clothes, 


they  nodded  knowingly  to  one  another. 
Several  made  bold  to  ask  what  detec¬ 
tive  mission  he  was  on  and  to  wish 
him  bon  chance.  One  of  them,  who 
asked  whether  he  and  Elizabeth 
Spaulding  were  married  yet,  was  be¬ 
wildered  at  the  savage  way  Alan  cut 
him  off.  Another,  an  old  Norman  trader 
who  had  known  of  his  long  intimacy 
with  Joyce,  assumed  they  were  married, 
and  in  his  rough  way  jokingly  hinted 
at  a  first-born.  Alan  was  not  curt  with 
him,  but  he  turned  away  without  a 
word,  a  sudden  anguish  rising  in  him. 

In  his  cabin  where  he  fled  to  escape 
his  questioners,  he  lay  on  the  berth, 
staring  up  at  the  beams,  tossing  fever¬ 
ishly,  as  though  that  trader’s  words 
had  exploded  something  within  him.  He 
was  remembering  that  August,  years 
ago,  when  Joyce  left  the  North  and 
went  out  to  school.  And  her  letters,  and 
his  jealousy  when  she  mentioned  man- 
friends,  and  his  relief  when  he  found 
they  were  but  casual  in  her  life.  And 
her  return,  and  his  leap  of  heart  when 
she  tripped  down  the  gangplank  to  him, 
so  trim  and  lovely  in  those  pretty 
clothes,  and  their  long  talk  that  moon¬ 
lit  night  in  Mrs.  Drummond’s  flower 
garden.  They  had  tacitly  assumed  they 
would  be  married.  They  had  talked  of 
plans,  had  spoken  of  children.  Now 
they  were  almost  strangers;  now  an¬ 
other  girl  was  waiting  at  Endurance 
for  him  to  marry  her. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Down  Go  Rabbit  Prices 


In  August,  1931,  I  purchased  24  rabbits 
from  the  Lehigh  Packing  Co.,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  at  $30  each.  I  have  a  contract  with 
them  that  reads  18c-32c  per  lb.  for  the 
young  stock.  I  have  bought  hutches  and 
built  a  house  and  at  this  time  I  have  be¬ 
tween  $1500  and  $2000  invested  and  now 
they  want  to  buy  my  young  stock  for  12c 
per  lb.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done? 

In  order  to  give  the  Lehigh  Packing 
Co.  an  opportunity  to  make  good  on 
their  contract  or,  at  least,  to  give  an. 
explanation  we  forwarded  them  this 
letter.  Following  is  their  reply. 

This  will  acknowledge  your  letters  of 
May  4  and  May  12  in  regards  to  com¬ 
plaint  of  - . 

The  writer  wishes  to  apologize  for  not 
answering  your  letter  of  May  4,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  company  has  been 
reorganized,  a  lot  of  correspondence  was 
neglected  which  should  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

Due  to  the  present  disturbed  conditions 
in  the  meat  and  fur  markets,  we  have 
had  to  reduce  our  retail  prices  of  meat 
two  or  three  times  in  order  to  compete 
with  other  meats,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
fur  market  is  practically  closed,  we  were 
confronted  with  a  tremendous  problem 
to  solve  because  there  was  no  way  in 
which  we  could  determine  how  long  these 
conditions  would  exist.  We  knew  that  it 
was  impossible,  under  present  conditions, 
to  honor  the  original  contracts  executed 
by  our  breeders,  and  we  have  requested 
all  of  them  to  release  us  and  sign  up 
under  the  new  agreement,  under  which 
we  will  pay  the  prevailing  market  prices. 

Up  to  date  the  majority  of  our  active 
breeders  have  acceded  to  our  request  and 
we  hope  that  within  a  very  short  time 
99  per  cent  will  fall  into  line. 

We  believe  that  we  have  done  the  right 
thing  in  doing  what  we  did  because  there 
was  no  other  way  out,  as  we  could  see  it, 
and  had  we  continued  under  the  old  basis, 
t  would  have  eventually  forced  us  to 
close  our  doors  which  we  certainly  do 
not  wish  to  do. 

Trusting  that  this  answers  your  ques¬ 
tion  satisfactorily. 

Lehigh  Packing  Co.,  Inc. 

By  Elmer  J.  Stabler, 

Secretary 


Too  Late,  Now 

I  sold  potatoes  at  different  times  to 
Emil  Neuffer  of  91  Tuscarora  Rd.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  I  have  been  unable  to  collect  for  the 
last  potatoes  I  sold.  I  wrote  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  they  re¬ 
plied  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  be¬ 
cause  the  potatoes  were  not  shipped  be¬ 
tween  states.  I  appealed  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and 
they  reported  that  they  had  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  because  Neuffer  was  not  licensed  by 
the  Department  to  handle  farm  produce 
on  commission. 

It  is  true  that  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  jurisdiction  under 
the  Federal  Perishable  Commodities 
Act  only  where  produce  is  shipped  from 
one  state  to  another.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  has  no  jurisdiction  except 
over  licensed  and  bonded  commission 
men.  We  have  written  several  letters 
to  Mr.  Neuffer  but  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  getting  any  reply  from  him.  We 
would  again  like  to  repeat  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  report  on  the  financial 
standing  of  any  buyer  of  farm  produce. 
Of  course,  the  best  time  to  get  the  re¬ 
port  is  before  selling  them  any  goods. 


Is  the  Job  Worth  It? 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Wood  Company  Inc.,  Mulvin  Mills, 
N.  H.  They  have  bought  a  saw  mill  and 
a  wagon  and  repair  shop  here  in  Linck- 
laen,  N.  Y.,  and  want  to  sell  stock,  both 
common  and  preferred.  I  thought  I  would 
get  a  job  working  in  the  shop  and  they 
said  they  would  not  give  anybody  a  job 
unless  they  bought  stock  and  then  they 
would  guarantee  me  a  job. 

We  have  always  felt  that  investment 
in  any  new  concern  cannot  be  classed 
as  other  than  speculative.  We  would 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  investing  in 


any  concern  merely  because  of  a  prom¬ 
ise  that  work  would  be  given.  Such  a 
promise  is  in  our  opinion  only  as  strong 
as  the  company  itself.  If  the  company 
fails  they  could  not  be  held  to  such  a 
promise  even  though  it  was  put  down 
in  writing  in  the  form  of  a  contract. 


Advertising  No  Longer  Carried 

Sometime  ago  we  published  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  Tuck  Refining  Co.,  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  who  advertised  to  buy 
old  gold.  This  advertising  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  for  sometime  and  because  of 
difficulties  which  two  subscribers  have 
had  in  getting  pay  for  materials  ship¬ 
ped,  we  are  publishing  the  facts  for 
your  information  because,  naturally, 
our  guarantee  of  ads  does  not  apply 
after  an  advertisement  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  and  notice  to  that  effect 
given  by  us. 

*  *  * 

The  advertisement  of  Lloyd  B.  Golds- 
borough,  Mohnton,  Pa.,  goat  breeder 
has  been  discontinued  because  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  make  good,  promises  to  satis¬ 
factorily  settle  claims  of  subscribers.  If 
these  settlements  are  made  we  will 
make  mention  of  it  in  these  columns. 

We  mention  this  because  naturally 
the  guarantee  of  ads  does  not  hold  good 
after  advertisements  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  and  notice  thereof  given. 


Prudential  Casualty  and  Surety 
Out  of  Business 

For  some  time  we  have  had  numer- 
out  inquiries  about  the  Prudential  Cas¬ 
ualty  &  Surety  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

This  concern  was  not  licensed  to  do 
business  in  New  York  through  agents, 
avail.  Mr.  Jones  is  not  rated  in  our 
but  could  legally  do  business  by  solicit¬ 
ing  through  the  mail. 

We  have  just  learned  that  this  com¬ 
pany  was  dissolved  by  court  decree  on 
December  26,  1931,  and  that  their  af¬ 
fairs  are  being  liquidated. 


Promise  Not  Kept 

“I  have  a  claim  against  Maison  Simone, 
Inc.,  52  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City  for 
minks  which  I  sent  them  sometime  ago. 
They  made  me  an  offer  and  I  accepted  it, 
but  have  not  yet  received  the  money  al¬ 
though  I  have  written  them  several 
letters.” 

We  wrote  this  concern  and  received 
no  reply.  We  telephoned  them  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  promise  of  attention  to  our 
complaint  the  next  day.  That  was  over 
a  week  ago,  yet  we  have  not  heard 
from  them. 


More  Cases  of  “No  Reply” 

“Can  you  collect  for  me  for  a  case  of 
eggs  sent  to  Blatman  Co.,  344  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  City?  I  have  written  them 
but  get  no  reply.  I  had  shipment  traced 
and  found  that  it  was  delivered  to  them.” 

We  do  not  find  Jbiatman  listed  in  the 
telephone  directory  or  in  our  market 
credit  guide.  We  have  written  to  them 
but  have  received  no  reply  to  our  let¬ 
ters.  We  understand  that  there  are  a 
number  of  complaints  against  Blatman 
by  farmers  who  shipped  eggs  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  pay.  If  by  any  chance  any 
subscriber  has  shipped  eggs  to  this  con¬ 
cern  by  parcel  post  and  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  pay  it  may  be  possible  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  charge  that  he  is  using  the 
mails  in  an  attempt  to  defraud. 

*  *  * 

‘‘On  May  7,  last  year,  I  shipped  to  H, 
J.  Speicher  of  Accident,  Maryland,  seed 
corn  to  the  amount  of  $75.  Almost  a  year 
has  rolled  by  and  I  have  not  received  any 
money  for  the  corn.  On  June  22,  last  year, 
I  received  a  letter  saying  that  Mr.  Speich¬ 
er  was  away  but  would  send  a  check  for 
the  corn  as  soon  as  he  got  home.  On  June 
29  I  received  another  letter  asking  for  a 
reduction  in  the  bill.  On  January  13,  this 
year,  I  wrote  him  stating  that  if  he  would 
send  me  the  money  by  the  20th,  I  would 
allow  the  deduction.  I  have  not  heard 
from  him.” 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Speicher  on  April 


15,  April  28  and  May  18,  but  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  from  him.  Certainly  it 
was  an  accident  when  our  subscriber 
shipped  corn  to  Accident. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  F.  T.  Jones,  141  South  St., 
Bogota,  N.  J.,  formerly  of  85  Highland 
Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  continues  to 
disregard  our  letters  relative  to  claim 
of  $6  one  of  our  subscribers  has  against 
him  for  eggs  shipped  last  August. 

We  have  written  several  letters  to 
Mr.  Jones,  at  Yonkers  and  Bogota  since 
learning  from  a  reliable  source  of  his 
removal  to  the  latter  location,  with  no 
market  credit  guide. 

*  *  * 

‘‘Two  men  came  here  and  ordered  200 
Christmas  trees.  They  took  29  and  said 
they  would  be  back  for  the  rest  of  them. 
I  kept  them  in  storage  until  after  Christ¬ 
mas  and  then  had  to  burn  them  because 
they  were  worthless.  The  trees  were  or¬ 
dered  by  Rochat  &  Duross,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.” 

Probably  our  subscriber  could  not 
collect  for  the  trees  not  taken  even  if 
he  did  start  legal  action.  Certainly  he 
should  have  pay  for  the  ones  they  did 
take.  Although  we  have  written  several 
letters  to  this  concern,  we  have  had  no 
reply  to  any  of  them. 


Some  Satisfactory  Adjustments 
Made 

The  *  *  *  Company  sent  us  a  $52 
stove  prepaid.  Am  confident  they  would 
never  have  adjusted  this  to  our  satis¬ 
faction  except  through  your  efforts  and 
want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  as 
we  could  not  afford  to  lose  this  amount. 
Again  I’ll  say  “Thank  you”  and  also 
that  we’ll  never  be  without  your  won¬ 
derful  little  farm  paper. 

*  *  * 

I  received  the  radio  part  all  O.  K. 
that  you  took  so  much  pains  to  adjust 
for  me.  Thanks  very  much  for  the  ef¬ 
forts  that  you  made  to  have  this  matter 
straightened  out. 

*  *  * 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  your  de¬ 
partment  asking  advice  on  a  certain 
matter,  and  due  to  your  advice  I  have 
straightened  it  out  satisfactorily.  I 
greatly  appreciate  your  help.  I  think 
it  simply  wonderful  the -work  you  are 
doing. 

*  *  * 

Thanks  many  times  for  the  check  of 
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$130  wmcn  we  received.  We  appreciate 
very  much  the  prompt  and  courteous 
way  you  have  handled  our  claim. 

We  have  always  liked  your  paper 
very  much  but  this  incident  has  in¬ 
creased  our  respect  and  strengthened 
our  confidence  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  staff. 


Rabbits  as  Gifts 

The  rabbit  craze  continues  unabated  in 
New  Jersey.  This  week,  a  large  commer¬ 
cial  family  laundry  is  carrying  space  in 
the  Camden  newspapers  advertising  1,000 
rabbits  to  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  who 
will  secure  for  their  firm  two  new  custo¬ 
mers.  They  state  in  their  copy  that  these 
rabbits  sold  by  the  Lehigh  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  for  $35  each. — A.  K. 


Sandwich  Season  Here 

( Continued  from  Fage  13) 
mashed  yolk  of  a  hard  cooked  egg,  sea¬ 
son  with  prepared  mustard  and  add 
just  a  dash  of  pimento. 

Salmon  Filling 

Remove  skin  and  bones  from  a  small 
can  of  salmon.  Chop  a  half  cupful  of 
small  sour  pickles  very  fine.  Drain  off 
all  surplus  moisture  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Raisin  Filling 

Chop  the  raisins  and  moisten  with  a 
mayonnaise  or  with  marshmallow  frost¬ 
ing.  A  few  chopped  nut  meats  may  be 
added. 

Egg  Sandwiches 

Chop  one  half  cupful  ham,  add  one 
teaspoonful  lemon  juice,  two  hard 
cooked  eggs  chopped  fine  and  a  season¬ 
ing  of  salt  and  pepper.  A  little  chopped 
parsley  or  chopped  celery  hearts  may 
be  sifted  over  the  filling  before  the  up¬ 
per  slice  of  bread  is  put  in  place. 

Club  Filling 

For  first  layer  use  a  lettuce  leaf,  cold 
chicken  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  sliced 
tomato  or  a  very  thin  slice  of  Spanish 
onion.  For  the  second  layer  use  the  cold 
chicken  and  a  little  crisped  bacon,  with 
a  lettuce  leaf  over  the  top. 

Another  club  filling  is  made  of  mild 
cheese,  crisped  bacon  and  a  prepared 
mustard  seasoning,  while  a  third  that 
seems  a  general  favorite'  is  made  of 
cold  boiled  ham  sliced,  filled  olives 
chopped  and  leaves  of  lettuce  dipped  in 
either  mayonnaise  or  French  dressing. 

— L.  M.  T. 


Are  You  Interested 

in  the  new 

Air  Cell  Radio  ? 


In  homes  not  wired  for  electricity,  the  new  air  cell  radio  bat¬ 
tery  has  made  possible  radio  reception  similar  to  that  of  the  usual 
electric  set.  The  new  air  cell  radio  battery  does  not  require  the 
frequent  recharging  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  storage  battery 
radio. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  an  air  cell  radio,  the  Information 
that  our  radio  editor  has  accumulated  on  this  subject  will  be  of 
real  value  in  making  your  purchase.  Upon  request  this  material 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us. 


CUT  HERE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  forward  complete  information  regarding  the  various 
types  of  air  cell  radios. 


Name 


Post  Office. . . . . County. 


(420)  16 


American  Agriculturist,  June  11,  1932 


Greater  Value  at 

lower 

PRICES 


rirnr  oversize1 
mD3  (HICKS 

You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They're 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb's  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s 
Chick  Growing  Contest, 

Order  Now — Insure  Prompt  Delivery 

PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  500 

tViS !  $1-63  $3.00  $5.50  $26.25 

31.25 


Bd.  W. 


S.C.  Reds,  W.Wyd  ) 
W.  &  Bf.  Orps  ) 

1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

W.  &  Blk.  Mins  ) 

R. C.  Reds  ) 

S. L.  Wyand.,  ) 

2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd. 

1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

Light  Assorted . . 

1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

36.25 

21.25 


HATCHERY 


Box  132 


Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations. 


Blood -Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)...  2.75  4.50  8  37  70 

Above  chicks  are  tesied  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wvckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.25  $3.50  $6  $27  $50 

Barred  Bocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  GO 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


rijinfc  r  nn  from  free 

LlllLIViJ  I.U.U.  RANGE  FLOCKS 


Prices  on  25 

50 

100 

p.  C. 

White  Leghorns . 

. $1.50 

$2.50 

$4.50 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns . 

.  1.50 

2.50 

4.50 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks. . 

.  1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

Rhode 

Island  Reds . 

.  1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks . 

. .  1.75 

3  00 

5.50 

Mixed 

Chicks  . 

.  1.50 

2.50 

4.50 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  807  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Special  Mated.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghons .  $8.00 

Bred-to-Lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 


Light  Assorted  $5.00;  Heavy  Assorted  $6.00.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  %c  per  chick  less  in 
500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain  . $5.50  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Rocks  . 6.50  32.00  60 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.50  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  27.00  50 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Older  now. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big,  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  . . $  7.00  $34.00  $  65.00 

Bar.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  44.00  85  00 

Wh.  Rocks,'  Wyand .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

S.C.  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas  5c 
Barred  Rocks  ,6c  Assorted  chicks... 4(40 
No  money  down.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 
Pullets  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND.  MICH.  R.2A 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS  ffo  puepr. 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,. 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


BABY  CHICKS  REDUCED 

Tancred  &  Wyckoff  Strain  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorn . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Order  now  direct  from  ad.  100%  live  delivery. 

MONROE  HATCHERY.  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PHir'IfC.  Pen  One  10c.  Pen  Two  5c.  Started  Chicks- 
*  Pullets  From  My  Own  Trapnested  Blood- 
tested  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 

W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM, 

Box  M  New- Washington,  Ohio 


( Continued  from  Page  10) 

must  be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature. 
Recommendations  as  to  temperature 
vary  from  126  to  130  degrees  Faren- 
heit  although  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
observed  that  130  to  132  degrees  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  result.  The  bird  is  kept 
in  the  water  for  30  to  35  seconds  and 
then  is  hung  up  again  and  the  process 
of  removing  the  feathers  begins.  The 
feathers  should  come  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
pin  feathers  which  are  a  nuisance  in 
the  case  of  birds  dry  picked.  It  seems 
that  the  heat  in  the  body  of  the  bird 
dries  any  water  which  may  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  skin. — D.H.  Horton. 


Proper  Handling  Reduces  Broiler 
Shrinkage 

Shrinkage  of  broilers  shipped  may  be 
cut  to  a  minimum  by  proper  feeding 
in  transit.  A  test  by  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  showed  that  broilers 
receiving  no  feed  in  transit  lost  8.8  per 
cent  of  their  weight;  broilers  fed  dry 
grain  in  the  coop  and  water  in  cans 
lost  6.6  per  cent;  broilers  fed  (in  cans) 
scratch  grain  soaked  in  water,  lost  only 
2.3  per  cent.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
ship  live  poultry  it  is  advisable  to  have 
them  begin  the  journey  in  the  evening 
or  late  afternoon.  The  birds  will  keep 
quiet  in  the  dark  and  should  be  at  the 
destination  in  time  to  be  sold  the  next 
morning. 

Three  important  express  company 
specifications  for  poultry  coops  are: 

1.  — Coops  must  he  large  enough  to 
prevent  crowding  and  top  of  coop  must 
be  covered  with  slats  not  more  than  one 
inch  apart  or  wire  not  to  exceed  one 
inch  in  size. 

2.  — Charges  will  be  based  on  gross 
weight  of  coop  and  contents  at  the  time 
of  shipment. 

3.  — Any  coop  which  with  its  contents 
exceeds  150  pounds  in  weight  will  not 
be  accepted.— D.  H.  Horton. 


Digestive  Troubles 

“Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  hens?  They  get  listless,  stand 
around  hunched  up/  and  in  a  few  days 
die.  Their  droppings  are  soft  and  green¬ 
ish.  They  are  confined  and  on  a  dirt  floor 
which  is  not  damp  and  I  change  the 
straw  as  soon  as  it  gets  dirty.’’ 

—A.  G.  K.,  N.  J. 

The  greenish  droppings  probably  in¬ 
dicate  some  digestive  trouble,  or  per¬ 
haps  cholera.  They  may  have  eaten 
some  moldy  or  musty  feed,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  which  has  caused  the  dis¬ 
order.  But  it  is  never  satisfactory  to 
attempt  to  diagnose  disease  or  pre¬ 
scribe  remedies  without  seeing  the  sick 
birds.  As  you  live  in  New  Jersey,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  write  or  phone 
to  Dr.  Beaudette,  Poultry  Pathologist 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick;  or,  it  would  be  even 
better  to  send  him  several  of  the  sick 
birds,  or  take  them  to  his  laboratory. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


*%(!  PFR  1 0O  — Rocks>  I5e(ls-  0i'p- 

IUU  jllst0IiSi  Wyandottes, 
TT  ■  Leghorns.  Postpaid — Guaranteed  live  ar¬ 
rival.  i4  years  experience.  3,000,000 
chicks  annually.  Customers  43  states.  Immediate 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  write.  HAYES  BROS 
HATCHERY,  INC.,  Decatur.  Illinois. 


CHICKS 


Bar. 

S.C. 

S.C. 


S.C. Wh.  Leg.  $4.50  per  100 
Barred  Rocks  6.00  per  100 
Reds .  6.00  per  100 


Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. 


100  Rocks  or  Reds  $7 ;  Leghorns 
$5;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Light  $6; 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Write  for  beautiful  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  showing  ^ 

Wolf -Certified”  Baby  Chicks 

AAA  Quality.  Pure-bred  flocks  of  richest  blood  strains.  Lay  big  eggs  and 
^  lots  of  them.  Utility  and  Quality  grade  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  —  replace  in 
7  days  at  half  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths  regular  price.  Order  from  this  ad. 
$1.00  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

Wolf's  “A"  Standard  Utility  Grade 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  I  iU 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  » 

Barred  Rocks,  While  and  Buff  Rocks) 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  3.25 

While  Wyandotles,  Bull  Orpingtons  l 
Jersey  Black  Giants . 4.75 


.  “A" 
100 


$5.00 

6.00 


$24.75 

29.75 


$49.00 

59.00 

80.00 


Certified  Utility  Grades 

500  1000 


$3.25 

3.75 

5.25 


$6.00 

7.00 

10.00 


$28.75 

33.75 

48.75 


$55.00 

65.00 

95.00 


8.50  41.25 

For  less  than  50  add  lc  per  chick.  Wolf’s  “A”  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $5  per  100,  assorted  odds  and 
ends  $4.00  per  100.  Wolf’s  “A”  Certified  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6  per  100,  assorted  odds  and  ends  $5.00  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  16  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


QUICK  MATURING  Chicks  —  ?V?c|iw 


Guaranteed  to  live  Hatched 
from  disease-free  breeders 
of  proved  ability.  Consistent 
winners  at  chick  shows. 
S.C.W.  Leghorns:  Official 
Pedigrees  to  812  eggs ;  many 
over  600  in  3  yrs.  All  males 
have  individual  pedigrees 
225  to  312  eggs. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  AND 


Postpaid.  Effective  June  6  100  1000 

Std.  Egg  Laying  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $  8.50  $  70.00 
Selected  From  Ped.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  12.00  100.00 

Bred-To-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Mass.  Best  Strains  S.C.  Reds .  9.50  90.00 

(Pedigreed  Leghorn  Chicks  3c  extra) 

Write  now  for  Free  Catalog 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  15,  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  30-JUNE  6-13-20-27  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous.  Per 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....  „ _ 

White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  4.00 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas.  Jersey  Black  Giants  5.00 

(Choice  Barron  White  Leghorn  12  wk.  pullets,  75c  each,  $70  per  100) 

Sent_  parcel  post  prepaid,  t00_%  Jive  delivery  guaranteed  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 


Can 

Ship 

C.  1 

O.  D. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.75 

$28 

$55 

4.00 

7.75 

37 

70 

5.00 

9.75 

47 

90 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


BOX  A, 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


2012  CENTURY  CHICKS^ 


CHICKS,  4C  r 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee.  Per  100 

W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  H.  Mix. .$5. 50 
W.  &  Bd.  Bocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas....  6.90 

W.  W.vandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.90 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . . .  1 4.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  0. 


500 

$25.00 

32.00 

32.00 

67.50 


CLEAR  SPRING  °chick7 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barron  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Box  or  B.I.  Beds  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  del. 
I’.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  onall breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

KLl^Ers^  10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Chicteig SSr  Barred  Rooks  .  $  6.50  per  100 

/'jy  ‘’HEl.  Light  Brahmas .  10.00  per  100 

ll  *  tffli  Black  Giants .  10.00  per  100 

i!m  pT  ll  White  Giants .  12.00  per  100 

\  ‘'Iixed  or  My  Choice.  5.50  per  100 

V-  Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 

are  I4i  se^i  Fokll'r  BREL.  S.  W.  KLINE, 
FWrotit-MakefS  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg..  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50.00 

S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  8.00  70.00 

P.d,  Ply.  Rocks,  Grade  A .  7.00  B0. 00 

Bd.  Ply.  Rocks  (Spl.  Matings),  Grade  AA  9.00  80.00 

Assorted  chicks  for  broilers  $5.00.  Prepaid.  100%  Live 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery  Rich®  p»?i 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 

C.  0.  D. 

ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns..$5  $24  $45 

Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  per 

6C32  &  S.C.  Reds .  6  29  58 

Heavy  Mix  $5  50-100;  Light  Mix  $4.50-100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  P.  P.  Paid.  All  free 

range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


41/2C  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  and  Heavy  Mix.  .  4.50  22.50 
These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count  P.P. 
FRANK  NACE  BOX  A,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


CHICKSqfc, PULLETS:  ffcg 

From  200-291  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Rocks  Direct  from  Trapnest- Pedigree -Breeding  Farm. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  shipped  C.O.D.  on  Ap¬ 
proval  Catalog  Explains  ail.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY 
&  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  5,  R.2,  Zeeland.  Michigan 

CL |  I  P  Y  C  FROM  BLOOD- 

n  1  G  IV  CJ  TESTED  STOCK 

White  and  Barred  Rocks . . . $7.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . $7.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed .  . $6.00 — 100 

Post  Paid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  3.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 


From  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.00  $32.50 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.50 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  paid.  Circular  free. 

H.  M.  LEISTER.  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CASVR  5co„°ioft 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5  $25  $45 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  6  30  60 

Heavy  Mix  $6;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS.  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


WW  W  fS  IF  CJ  Rocks  $7;  Reds  $8;  Leghorns 
and  Heavy  Mix  $6;  Mixed  $5. 
lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCH ERY, Box  27,Millerstown, Pa. 

R.  C.  I  err  It  nr  nc  Baby  Chicks  Frost  proof.Heavy  lay- 
Brown  ^egnorns  ers_  J.M. Chase, Bx.4,Wallkill,N.Y. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D  100  500  1000 

S.  C,  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.  ..  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

White  Rocks  _ .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  3,  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


SUPER  TEST  CHIX 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00 

White  Tom  Barron  Leghorns .  6.00 

White  Bocks  and  W.vandottes .  7.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  8.00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas .  9.00 

Bronze  Turkey  Poults . 60 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  MADISON,  N.  J. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . $5.50  $26.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.50  31.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  26.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00  23.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  *?°%  p.eJ-  Guar- 

J  J  Free  Literature. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tanored  Str . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28  00  $55 

Barred  Bocks  &  Reds .  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25  00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks.  ..  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 
Blood-Tested  Breeders. 

Barred  Rocks  . $7.00 — 100 

White  Rocks  .  7.00 — 100 

nMt  R-  I-  Reds  .  7.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . $6 — 100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

Special  Leghorn — Wyckoff . $5.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . .  6.00  30.00  60  00 

Light  mixed . $5-100.  Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  McALISTER V I LLE  PA. 

LINCOLN  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  heavy  laying  breeders. 

Barred  Rocks  . $6.00  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $5.00  per  100 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  Circular  free. 
Lincoln  Hatchery,  B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisierville.Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Free  catalog. 

$5.00  per  100.  $50.00  per  1,000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poul.  Farm,  Box  13.  Richfield,  Pa, 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  Eggs 
$11-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip.L.L.New  York 


DfTPKT  INPQ  White  Pekin.  30  for  $5;  100— $16. 
UULfiMlfvjj  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


TiirL-ov  E00S  all  breeds  $2.75  for  12  eggs  $5  for  24 
1  urtvcjr  prepaid.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


TITRKTY^  —Ducks.  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 
1  U  ivliL  1  o  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
6tock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


West  Point 


Where  Leaders  of  Men  Are  Trained 


R 


LORD  KITCHENER,  the  famous 
English  general,  once  said  after  a  visit 
to  West  Point  that  it  was  the  best  mili¬ 
tary  school  in  the  world.  The  beautiful 
spot  upon  which  the  Military  Academy  is 
located  is  about  fifty  miles  up  the  Hudson 
from  New  York  City  on  the  western  side 
of  the  River.  Those  who  join  the  A.  A. 
Alaska  tour  in  New  York  City  will  pass 
West  Point  on  their  way  up  the  Hudson 
Valley.  It  was  founded  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1802,  and  it  is  significant  that  its 
birthday  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nation 
itself,  for  West  Point  has  had  a  leading 
part  in  the  making  of  America. 

From  early  times  the  location  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  strategic  and  keynote  position  of 
defense.  In  1779  West  Point  served  as 
General  Washington’s  headquarters,  and 


Benedict  Arnold  tried  unsuccessfully  to  be¬ 
tray  it  to  the  British  in  1780.  Because  of  its 
peculiar  military  position  and  probably  also 
because  he  knew  the  spot  intimately  and 
personally,  President  Washington  several 
times  recommended  the  founding  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  school  or  academy  at  West  Point. 

The  graduates  of  this  famous  army  train¬ 
ing  school  would  make  quite  an  army  them¬ 
selves,  for  since  it  was  founded  in  1802,  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000  army  officers  have  been 
graduated.  Appointments  to  the  Academy 
are  made  by  congressmen,  senators,  or  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Each 
congressman  and  senator  may  make  two  ap¬ 
pointments,  but  as  the  total  number  of 
cadets  is  limited,  all  appointments  are  made 
to  fill  vacancies  only. 

Candidates  must  be  graduated  from  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  approved  by  the  officers  of 
West  Point  or  they  must  take  an  entrance 
examination.  The  admission  ages  are  from 
17  to  22.  Physically  each  boy  must  be  sound 
and  well  and  at  least  5  feet  4  inches  tall. 
For  the  education  given  him  by  Uncle  Sam, 
he  must  agree  to  serve  his  flag  for  at  least 


eight  years.  He  is  paid  $1,072  a  year  from 
the  time  he  enters  the  academy,  which  just 
about  covers  his  expenses. 

The  training  is  intensive,  covering  many 
of  the  ordinary  college  subjects,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  mathematics  and  engineering  and 
with  much  training  in  military  tactics  and 
drills.  There  is  little  or  no  vacation,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  first  two  years,  and 
from  the  first  the  boy  is  taught  the  strict 
discipline  of  army  life.  The  fundamental 
ideal  of  training  at  West  Point  is  to  develop 
body,  mind,  and  character.  That  this  great 
school  has  been  successful  in  its  ideal  of 
properly  training  its  leaders  is  proven  by 
the  splendid  record  of  its  graduates.  With 
few  exceptions,  every  general  of  any  im¬ 
portance  in  every  war  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Academy  has  been  graduated 
from  West  Point. 

Talk  about  your  treasure  house  of  mem¬ 
ories  !  What  tales  those  walls  and  drill 
grounds  overlooking  the  beautiful  Hudson 
could  tell  if  they  could  but  talk!  Let  the 
10,000  West  Point  graduates  march  by  your 
reviewing  stand ;  call  the  roll  call  as  they 
stand  in  line,  and  you  will  see  the  faces  and 
hear  the  names  of  the  Nation’s  most  illus¬ 
trious  dead.  Note  that  Boy  Custer?  His 

(Continued  on  Facie  k) 


Should  the  League  Conduct  Its 
Own  City  Marketing  Operations? 


(The  Eighth  in  a  Series  of  Messages  to  Milk  Producers J 


This  graph  pictures  the  growth  of  League  city  business.  During  our  fiscal  year  of  1921-22  only  967  cans  of  milk 
and  cream  per  day  were  sold  through  the  League  city  plants.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1931-32,  this  business  had  in¬ 
creased  to  14,684  cans  per  day.  Some  progress  in  10  years! 


RECENTLY  we  stated  here  why  It  was  the  League’s  pol¬ 
icy  to  own  and  operate  country  milk  plants.  Coopera¬ 
tively  owned  country  plants  enable  dairymen  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  surplus  and  sell  much  of  it  at  cream 
prices.  Without  these  farmer-owned  milk  stations,  nearly  all 
surplus  would  be  handled  by  dealers  on  a  butter  and  cheese 
price  basis,  AND,  MORE  THAN  THIS,  SURPLUS  WOULD  SET 
THE  PRICE  OF  ALL  MILK  INCLUDING  THAT  SOLD  IN 
FLUID  FORM,  JUST  >45  IT  DID  BEFORE  THE  DAYS  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  WITH  ITS  CLASSIFIED  PLAN  AND  COOPERA¬ 
TIVELY  OWNED  COUNTRY  PLANTS.  Insuring  your  markets 
by  ownership  of  your  own  plants  is  just  as  important  as  insur¬ 
ing  your  farm  buildings  against  fire. 

How  the  League  Sells  Milk  in  the  City 

The  League  also  has  an  interesting  story  to  tell  about  its 
city  milk  business.  To  explain  clearly  this  great  city  marketing 
business  of  the  Cooperative  Association,  look  at  the  picture 
graph  on  this  page  and  read  the  explanation.  The  graph  shows 
the  city  marketing  plants  now  owned  by  the  League,  when  they 
were  acquired,  and  the  amounts  of  fluid  milk  which  each  handles 
and  sells 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  50,000  farm  families  who  are 


SIZEABLE  BUSINESS  IN  ITSELF! 

Perhaps  the  greatest  result  which  has  come  through  the 
League’s  city  marketing  operations  has  been  the  increased  re¬ 
spect  of  milk  dealers  and  other  businessmen  for  the  farmers’ 
proven  ability  to  market  their  own  product  when  necessary. 

Why  Our  City  Business  Has  Grown 

We  believe  in  doing  business  with  distributors  when  they 
are  fair  with  the  farmers,  but  when  these  dealers  refuse  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  a  fair  price  the  milk  organized  producers  have  to  sell 
and  when  they  give  the  very  best  markets  to  unorganized  pro¬ 
ducers,  there  is  no  other  course  for  organization  left  but  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  hold  their  own  distribution  outlets.  Our  city  business 
has  grown  because  we  are  determined  to  sell  more  and  more  of 
the  product  in  fluid  form,  so  we  have  regularly  expanded  our 
city  marketing  operations,  which  have  resulted  directly  in  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  pool  prices. 

First  it  was  the  policy  of  the  League  to  acquire  good 
country  plants,  thus  insuring  our  members  of  a  market. 
THEN  WE  ACQUIRED  GOOD  DISTRIBUTION  FACILI¬ 
TIES  IN  THE  CITIES,  SO  THAT  MEMBERS  OF  OUR  OR¬ 
GANIZATION  ARE  NOT  ONLY  INSURED  OF  THEIR  MAR¬ 
KET  BUT  ALSO  THEIR  PRICE.  Furthermore,  this  insurance 

is  greatly  increased  with  cooperatively 
owrned  city  facilities  because  in  the  case  of 
a  milk  strike  or  threatened  strike,  the 
League’s  city  marketing  plants  could  be 
strengthened  and  greatly  expanded  on  short 
notice  to  sell  the  milk  of  dairymen  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  kept  at  home. 


the  League  that  in  ten  years  this  direct-to- 
customer  business  of  the  League  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  ten  times.  DURING 
OUR  FISCAL  YEAR  1931-32  THE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  SOLD  $14,485,388.88  WORTH 
OF  MILK  AND  CREAM  THROUGH  ITS 
OWN  CITY  OPERATED  PLANTS,  A 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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Planting  Trees  for  Crops 

A  Visit  to  New  York’s  Baby  Forests 

By  E.  R.  Eastman 


ON  one  of  those  rare  and  perfect 
days  in  June  like  those  the  poet 
sang  about,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ac¬ 
company  a  party  of  men  interested  in 
conservation  and  forestry  to  inspect 
some  of  New  York’s  new  reforestation 
plantations.  The  party,  of  some  50  men, 
organized  and  led  by  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Conserva¬ 
tion,  and  accompanied  by  Governor 
Roosevelt,  left  Albany  early  in  the 
morning  headed  for  Otsego  County. 
After  a  time  we  came  to  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley,  and  as  we  stopped  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  peaceful  little  village, 
I  tried  to  picture  the  wild  scenes  of 
disaster  and  horror  that  took  place  in 
that  long  ago  summer  day  when  the 
Indians  descended  upon  this  pioneer 
town,  burned  it,  and  massacred  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants. 

Well,  times  have  changed  since  then; 
the  village  was  rebuilt,  the  surround¬ 
ing  lands  were  cleared  of  the  forests, 
and  the  smoke  rose  from  the  peaceful 
homes  scattered  over  hill  and  valley 
throughout  the  entire  countryside. 
Then  the  wheel  of  time  took  another 
turn;  change  got  busy  again.  Thin 
soil  and  poor  markets  drove  most  of 
the  good  farmers  out  of  the  hills,  so 
that  today  the  forests  are  coming  back. 

To  insure  that  these  abandoned  farm 
lands  shall  grow  something  '  besides 
weeds  and  brush,  and  that  the  trees 
shall  in  time  be  profitable  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  children’s  children,  the 
State  has  taken  a  hand.  Owing  to  your 
own  good  judgment  as  citizens  and 
voters,  New  York  has  the  soundest 
reforestation  plan  and  policy  of  any 
state  in  the  union.  Under  New  York’s 
reforestation  policy,  each  county  may 
buy  up  waste  or  abandoned  land  in 
tracts  of  not  less  than  500  acres,  and 
for  every  dollar  the  county  pays  for 
this  county  reforestation,  the  State 
will  advance  another  dollar.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  county  plan,  the  State  it¬ 
self,  under  the  direction  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department  and  by  the  au¬ 
thority  which  you  conferred  upon  the 
State  by  the  reforestation  amendment, 
is  marching  forward  on  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram  of  putting  valuable  trees  upon 
otherwise  worthless  land. 

Fifty  Million  Trees 

The  amount  of  reforestation  at  the 
end  of  1931  shows  a  total  of  79,856 
acres  with  more  than  27,000,000  trees 
planted.  Up  to  the  end  of  April  of  this 
year,  over  114,000  more  acres  have 
been  acquired  in  26  counties,  on  which 
already  this  spring  22,000,000  trees 
have  been  planted,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  50,000,000  trees  on  State 
reforestation  projects. 

Our  party  started  out  to  see  two  of 
these  reforestation  areas.  I  wish  every 
citizen  could  have  been  with  us  on  this 
trip.  After  we  left  the  lowlands,  where 
is  located  the  village  of  Cherry  Valley, 
we  took  a  poor,  rutted,  badly  worked 
dirt  road  and  climbed  constantly  for 
several  miles  until  we  reached  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  some  1500  feet.  As  we  climb¬ 


ed  slowly  upward  the  number  of 
farms  became  less  and  less,  and  poorer 
and  poorer.  Weeds  and  brush  and 
worn-out  land  became  more  and  more 
in  evidence.  Finally  we  stopped  by  a 
little  country  schoolhouse,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  away  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see  on  both  sides  of  the  road  were  the 
small  trees  that  some  day  will  make  a 
forest. 

We  saw  1,320  acres  planted  by  the 
State  during  1929  and  1930  in  Otsego 
County.  In  general  these  areas  consist 
of  hill  farms  located  on  unimproved 
roads,  many  of  which  are  impassable 
except  during  the  summer  months. 

The  law  provides  that  not  less  than 
500  acres  may  be  acquired  in  any  one 
unit  and  to  date  the  maximum  price 
paid  has  been  $4  per  acre. 

Fighting  Forest  Fires 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  plantations  from  fire  and 
disease.  Fire  lines  dividing  the  plant¬ 
ings  into  groups  of  approximately  50 
acres,  are  constructed  with  a  tractor 
and  breaking  plow  immediately  after 
the  reforestation  is  completed.  These 
fire  lines  consist  of  6  or  7  furrows 
which  are  frequently  reharrowed. 

The  cost  of  planting  the  area  that 
we  saw  is  about  $6  an  acre.  This  cost 
per  acre  varies  according  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  according  to  the  distance 
between  the  trees.  About  83  per  cent 
of  the  trees  survive  on  this  area.  The 
total  cost  per  acre  to  the  State  on  the 
first  area  we  saw,  including  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  land,  surveys,  planting, 
fire  lines,  water  holes,  control  of  blister 
rust,  patrolling,  etc.,  was  $8.99  per 
acre.  There  is  every  indication  that 
these  forests  will  some  time  return  a 
good  profit  over  such  low  costs. 

White  and  red  pine  are  planted,  the 
variety  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
type  of  soil.  Water  holes  are  built  at 
strategic  points  on  areas  from  which 
water  may  be  pumped  on  a  fire  by 
means  of  gasoline  pumpers  supplying 
each  district.  In  addition,  each  district 
has  fire  fighting  tools,  knapsacks,  etc., 
and  during  critical  periods  local  resi¬ 
dents  are  employed  for  patrolling 
purposes. 

Our  party  was  much  interested  in  a 
demonstration  showing  the  efficiency 
of  this  fire  fighting  apparatus.  By 
means  of  a  little  gasoline  engine  pump, 
a  heavy  stream  of  water  can  be  thrown 
a  long  distance.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
such  a  pump  located  upon  a  cheap 
truck  could  be  well  maintained  by 
farmers  in  any  community  as  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  fire  fighting  apparatus.  Its 
cost  to  any  individual  would  be  neg¬ 
ligible  and  it  certainly  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  controlling  fires  and  especially 
in  saving  other  nearby  farm  buildings 
when  a  barn  or  house  caught  fire. 

Another  machine  which  was  demon¬ 
strated  for  the  benefit  of  our  party 
and  which  would  interest  every  farmer 
was  the  one  for  planting  trees.  This 
reminded  me  somewhat  of  a  cabbage 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Forestry  and  conservation  experts  with  Governor  Roosevelt  and 
Commissioner  of  Conservation  Morgenthau  watching  a  demonstration  of 
apparatus  to  fight  forest  fires. 
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Where  the  finest 


meets  the  finest,  fastest,  cleanest 

THRESHER 


When  the  Power  goes  along  the  Belt  from  the  Oliver 
Hart-Parr  to  the  Oliver  Red  River  Special  Thresher,  the 
rig  is  going  to  get  some  mighty  fine  threshing  done — 
mighty  fast.  The  Oliver  Hart-Parr  18-28  or  28-44  pro¬ 
duces  the  steady,  dependable  type  of  power  that  settles 
down  to  big  capacity  work  all  day  long. 

Th  ere’s  big  threshing  capacity  in  the  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial,  the  finest,  fastest,  cleanest  thresher — built  around 
the  famous  4  Threshermen,  the  greatest  machinery  ever 
devised  for  getting  the  grain  from  the  straw.  It  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  thresher — with  balance,  smoothness,  freedom  from 
vibration  and  big  capacity  even  in  grain  that  is  heavy, 
soggy  or  choked  with  weeds. 

And  in  setting,  the  Oliver  Hart-Parr  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  a  separate  pulley  clutch  which  lets  you 
back  into  the  belt  and  set  with  a  dead 
belt  pulley. 

See  your  Oliver  Dealer — 

or  check  the  coupon  below  for  the  size 
and  type  of  machinery  that  interests  you. 


OLIVER 


GET  THE  WEATHER 
Listen  to  the  Latest 
Forecast  each  day  over 

WHAM — Rochester 
12:10  P.  M. 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  tool  that  interests  you— fill  in  your  name  and 
address — clip  the  coupon  and  send  to  OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES 
CO.,  3-5  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1420  Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Name.. 


R.D. _ City. _ 


State.. 


□  28-44  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  Tractor 

□  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  Row  Crop  Equipmemt 


Threshers 

□  22  x  36  □  28  *  46 

□  32  x  56 

□  Bean  Thresher 


□  Fertilizer  Drill 

□  Disc  Drill 

□  Hoe  Drill 

□  Grass  Seed  Drill 


Tractor  Plows 

□  5  Base  Q  4  Base 

□  3  Base  □  2  Base 

□  Big  Base 

□  Horse  Gang  Plpws 

□  Fallovator 


□  Manure  Spreader 

□  Potato  Digger 

□  Corn  Picker-Husker 

□  Orchard  Tools 
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Leaguers  Rally  Around  Again 


Spirit  and  Enthusiasm  of  Annual  Meeting  Never  Beaten 


THIS  is  being  written  five  minutes  after  look¬ 
ing  into  the  faces  of  3,000  farm  men  and 
women  gathered  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  at 
Syracuse  on  June  16.  Certainly,  no  one  can  spend 
time  around  the  hotel  lobbies  in  Syracuse  this  week 
or  in  attendance  at  the  League  meetings  themselves,, 
without  catching  the  spirit  of  hope  that  seems  to 
permeate  everyone  for  better  times  to  come  in  the 
dairy  business.  No  matter  how  badly  conditions 
become,  no  matter  how  discouraged  we  all  may  be, 
as  long  as  there  is  hope  left,  we  can  go  on  to  new 
and  better  times  and  League  farmers  are  hopeful 
because  they  believe  that  their  organization  is  going 
to  help  pull  them  out  of  their  troubles. 

Another  outstanding  impression  that  one  gets  in 
attending  these  meetings  is  that  the  farmer  is  doing 
little  grunting  or  complaining  over  the  hard  times. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  used  to  adversity  so  that 
all  he  is  doing  now  is  taking  up  the  old  belt  another 
notch  and,  as  the  boys  say,  is  “taking  it  on  the 
chin.” 

The  women  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  as  usual, 
had  the  first  say,  for  their  meeting  came  first  on 
June  15.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  League 
is  a  going  concern  is  its  Home  Department  under 
the  strong  leadership  of  Vera  McCrea  and  its  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors.  The  League,  like  the  Grange, 
has  recognized  the  big  part  that  the  farm  woman 
plays  in  the  success  of  the  farm.  Believe  it  or  not, 
the  League  has  no  more  enthusiastic  supporters  than 
the  farm  wives  and  mothers.  Well  they  know  how 
much  better  prices  mean  to  them  and  the  children. 
If  you  do  not  believe  this,  you  should  have  attended 
that  meeting  of  nearly  1500  League  women.  I’d  hate 
to  have  that  bunch  of  women  mad  at  me! 

In  addressing  this  meeting  of  League  women  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England,  Miss 
McCrea  said,  “Cooperative  effort,  directed  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  means 
better  schools,  better  churches,  better  and  happier 
homes,  and  increased  incomes  on  the  farms  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed. 

“There  are  52,000  rural  women  represented  in  this 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

cooperative  market  movement.  We  are  more  than  a 
thousand  strong  here  today.  Can  you  here  realize 
what  over  fifty  times  this  number  means?  Think  of 
52,000  women  here  or  anywhere,  women  who  repre¬ 
sent  rural  homes,  the  heart  and  life  of  the  nation, 
thinking  and  working  together.  It  means  that  the 
culture,  refinement,  and  spiritual  values  of  rural 
communities  will  again  come  into  their  own  and 
will  become  the  cradle  of  the  real  and  permanent 
attributes  of  American  lives.” 

Commissioner  Wynne  Is  Hopeful 

In  addressing  this  meeting  of  League  women,  Dr. 
Shirley  W.  Wynne,  the  distinguished  Commissioner 
of  Health  of  New  York  City,  expressed  great  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  dairy  farm  home 
because  of  the  low  prices  of  milk  which  farmers 
were  receiving. 

Some  hope  for  the  future  was  given  by  Dr.  Wynne, 
who  showed  that  New  York  City  gained  2  per  cent 
in  its  milk  consumption  while  other  metropolitan 
districts  lost  17  per  cent.  “We  know,”  said  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  “that  for  health’s  sake  every  person 
should  drink  a  quart  of  milk  a  day;  so  New  York’s 
future  consumption,  towards  which  you  should  work, 
is  not  3,500,000  quarts  a  day,  as  at  present,  but 
7,000,000  quarts  a  day.”  The  Commissioner  also  said 
that  raising  of  milk  standards  in  New  York  City 
had  cut  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  from  250  a 
thousand  to  only  50. 

Early  Thursday  morning,  June  16,  farmers  began 
to  gather  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

The  session  was  opened  by  community  singing 
led  by  H.  M.  Eppes.  There  are  few  people  that  have 
done  more  for  the  whole  dairy  industry  than  Mr. 
Eppes,  who,  in  his  character  as  Healthy  the  Clown, 
has  pointed  the  way  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  particularly  children,  to  a  larger  use  of  milk. 

The  morning  was  consumed  with  the  usual  routine 
business,  including  the  reports  of  officers  and  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  Resolutions  were  few  in 
number  and  comparatively  unimportant.  They  com¬ 


mended  the  directors  and  executive  committee  for 
a  good  year’s  business  in  the  face  of  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  One  resolution  protested  against  the  increase 
in  license  fees  for  motor  trucks  in  New  York  State, 
pointing  out  that  the  light  delivery  truck  is  now  a 
necessary  part  of  farm  equipment  and  that  the 
greatly  increased  license  fee  was  very  unfair  to 
agriculture.  The  re-election  of  eight  directors  at 
district  meetings  was  announced. 

The  principal  business  of  the  morning  was  the  re¬ 
port  of  President  Fred  H.  Sexauer.  Mr.  Sexauer  said 
that  a  report  of  a  cooperative  organization  must  be 
much  more  than  a  report  of  its  business  activities 
A  cooperative  has  even  larger  responsibilities  than 
those  which  relate  directly  to  its  business.  “Every 
Dairy  Cooperative,”  said  Mr.  Sexauer,  “must  be  in 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  as 
a  part  of  a  broad  social  movement  that  is  designed 
to  give  to  dairying  the  same  representation  and 
influence  in  the  social,  industrial,  and  legislative 
channels  that  other  industries  have  exercised  for 
many  years.” 

“Thus,  while  that  Cooperative  Association  has 
carried  on  an  annual  business  of  more  than  $70,- 
000,000,  and,  as  this  report  will  later  show,  has  in¬ 
creased  and  perfected  its  operations,  its  major  ac¬ 
complishment  can  be  measured  by  the  comparison 
of  what  it  has  accomplished  in  improved  returns  to 
members  over  what  they  would  have  received  had 
prices  been  established  in  the  same  way  as  during 
the  period  when  there  was  no  organization. 

Results  Expressed  in  Dollars 

“On  that  basis,  the  net  value  of  the  League  to  its 
members  this  past  year  was  approximately  $13,500,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  forty-three  cents  per  hundred 
on  all  milk  produced  by  its  members  and  sold 
through  the  Association. 

“The  value  of  organization  or  measure  of  accom¬ 
plishment  is  arrived  at  by  comparing  prices  received 
by  producers  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  before  or¬ 
ganization  and  during  this  past  year,  the  basis  of 
comparison  being  the  price  paid  by  western 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


Horseshoe  Pitchers  Get  in  Trim  for  New  York  State  Contest 


County  Winners  Will  Battle  for  Championship  at  Syracuse  Next  Fall 


IT’S  a  ringer!  What  a  thrill  it  gives  a  real  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Barnyard  Golfer  to  have  that  indefinable 
conviction  just  as  a  horseshoe  leaves  his  hand  that 
when  it  drops  it  will  encircle  the  peg  and  count 
as  a  ringer! 

Speaking  of  thrills,  though,  a  still  bigger  one 
comes  when  your  opponent  makes  a  double  ringer 
and  you  drop  two  shoes  on  top  of  them,  which,  of 
course,  leaves  you  both  just  where  you  were.  That 
may  sound  like  a  fairy  tale  but,  if  you  expect  to 
carry  home  the  gold  medal,  or  any  of  the  prizes 
from  the  New  York  State- American  Agriculturist- 
Farm  Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  next  September,  you  will  have 
to  be  able  to  do  pretty  nearly  that.  Last  fall  the 
winner,  Chester  Albertson,  threw  more  than  two 
ringers  out  of  every  five  shoes  pitched  in  the  finals, 
and  during  five  games  threw  thirty  double  ringers. 
You  will  have  to  practice  some  before  you  can  beat 
that! 

We  are  not  giving  you  these  figures  to  discourage 
you,  but  just  to  warn  you  as  to  the  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  to  expect  and  to  suggest  that  you  get  out 
the  horseshoes,  and  begin  to  develop  some  callouses 
on  your  fingers,  get  your  aim  brushed  up  a  bit  and 
get  the  old  arm  in  shape  to  stand  a  day’s  pitching. 

And,  after  all,  if  some  better  man  wins  the  trip 
to  Syracuse,  what  of  it?  You  will  get  plenty  of  fun 
if  you  never  get  beyond  your  county  contest.  Other 
State  contests  are  coming  and  you  may  have  better 
luck  next  time.  The  tournament  has  always  been 
characterized  by  perfect  sportsmanship.  If  you  go 
and  lose  you  will  have  a  good  time  and  will  make 
many  new  friends. 

The  ancient  and  honorable  game  of  Barnyard  Golf 
appeals  to  young  and  old  alike.  For  the  past  year 
or  two,  the  youngsters  have  had  a  little  the  better 
of  the  argument  at  Syracuse,  but  perhaps  this  year 
the  story  will  be  different.  At  any  rate,  you  can 
have  some  real  recreation  right  in  your  own  family 
with  this  fine  old  game.  Dad  and  the  boys  can  play 
together  and  before  a  week  is  ended  we  predict  that 
the  neighbors  will  be  dropping  in  after  the  chores 
axe  done  in  order  to  take  a  hand. 

Some  county  farm  bureau  agents  have  already 


laid  plans  for  county  elimination  contests.  Last  year 
thirty-eight  counties  in  New  York  made  entries  al¬ 
though  a  few  contestants,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  unable  to  compete.  If  your  county  has  never 
been  represented  at  Syracuse,  this  is  a  good  year  to 
begin.  Surely,  if  there  is  enough  local  interest,  your 
agent  will  be  more  than  glad  to  have  your  county 
entered. 

How  is  the  contest  at  the  fair  conducted  ?  First,  of 
course,  is  the  county  elimination  contest  which  is 


Will  it  be  a  ringer?  Perhaps  not,  but  there’s 
always  a  chance  to  try  again.  (Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway.) 


under  the  supervision  of  the  county  agent.  Ask  him 
when  and  where  the  contest  in  your  county  will  take 
place.  All  questions  not  covered  by  the  special  rules 
for  the  contest  which  are  given  below  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  official  rules  of  the  National  Horseshoe 
Pitchers  Association.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of 
these  rules,  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  send  it  to  you. 

Special  Rules  for  the  Contest 

1.  Tournament  to  be  singles  only. 

2.  Each  county  entering  the  State  Fair  tourna¬ 
ment  must  send  one  man. 

3.  An  entrance  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  required 
of  all  contestants,  but  this  will  be  returned  to  the 
player  unless  he  fails  to  finish.  It  is  fair  to  everyone 
that  those  who  start  shall  stay  with  the  tournament 
until  it  is  completed.  Every  contestant  is  expected 
to  stay  through  to  the  end  of  the  tournament  on  the 
second  day,  and  to  stay  at  the  games  all  of  the 
time,  even  when  not  playing,  unless  excused  by  the 
management.  Failure  to  do  this  will  result  in  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  two  dollars.  The  reason  for  this  rule 
is  that  the  contestants  are  needed  to  help  keep  the 
records. 

4.  Counties  must  do  their  own  eliminating  and 
may  decide  their  own  rules  for  such  eliminating.  In 
order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  no  candidate  will 
be  accepted  from  any  county  without  the  approval 
or  certification  of  the  County  Agent  of  that  county. 

5.  All  county  Farm  Bureaus  must  certify  to 
American  Agriculturist  the  names  of  those  candi¬ 
dates  who  will  enter.  We  should  have  an  early  re¬ 
port  of  the  counties  that  will  compete  and  then  a 
report  of  the  actual  candidate  as  soon  as  his  name 
is  obtained  by  the  county. 

6.  Contestants  must  report  at  the  American 
Agriculturist  headquarters  at  least  one  hour  before 
the  contest  starts  so  that  the  schedule  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  New  York  State  Fair  will  be  held 
September  5  to  10  inclusive,  and  the  horseshoe 
pitching  tournament  will  start  on  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  at  eleven  A.  M. 

7.  This  contest  is  for  amateurs  only.  An  amateur 
for  these  tournaments  is  defined  as  one  who  has  not 

( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Announcement 

HIS  issue  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
policy  of  sending  you  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  on  a  biweekly  basis.  This  is  a  distinct¬ 
ly  progressive  step,  based  on  the  policy  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  issues  and  greatly  improving 
the  quality  of  our  service  to  farmers.  As  we  have 
before  announced,  every  farm  paper  in  America, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  has  now  gone  on  a 
biweekly  basis.  We  wrote  to  several  of  the  editors 
of  other  farm  journals  which  made  this  change 
some  time  ago,  and  all  of  them  report  that  the 
better  edited  and  better  quality  publications  that 
have  resulted  from  this  change  have  pleased  the 
subscribers. 

Some  changes  have  already  been  made  in  the 
A.  A.  toward  improvement  in  this  first  biweekly 
issue.  Note  the  better  quality  cover  pages,  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  pictures,  the  larger  number  of 
pages ;  in  particular,  read  Ed  Babcock’s  page.  His 
addition  to  our  staff  is  alone  worth  your  sub¬ 
scription  price.  Watch  each  coming  issue  for 
more  improvements. 

The  policy  of  American  Agriculturist  is  to 
boil  down  so  as  to  get  the  essence  of  helpful  ma¬ 
terial  that  you  can  read  quickly,  find  interesting, 
and  remember.  Every  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  selected  from  enough  material  to 
make  three  issues.  Our  grandfathers  were  better 
read  than  many  of  this  generation,  but  they  read 
fewer  books  and  papers. 

Our  editors  are  constantly  traveling  among  you 
and  reading  hundreds  of  reports  and  thousands 
of  letters  to  get  for  you  the  latest  and  best  in 
agriculture.  The  change  to  a  biweekly  will  give 
the  hard-pressed  editorial  staff  more  time  for 
some  of  the  outside  jobs  which  this  publication 
and  its  personnel  are  constantly  trying  to  do  for 
farmers,  such  as  leadership  in  lowering  farm 
taxes  and  in  securing  better  and  fairer  farm  laws, 
and  there  also  will  be  more  time  for  us  to  realize 
our  ideal  of  making  the  old  A.  A.  the  most  help¬ 
ful  and  interesting  farm  paper  in  America. 


H.  E.  Babcock  Joins  American 
Agriculturist  Staff 

N  the  ten  years  since  the  present  management 
has  had  American  Agriculturist  we  have 
been  able  to  make  many  announcements  of  im¬ 
provement  and  progress,  but  never  one  of  more 
importance  or  one  about  which  we  have  been 
more  enthusiastic  than  that  H.  E.  Babcock  of 
Ithaca  has  joined  the  A.  A.  staff. 

I  Mr.  Babcock  recently  resigned  as  General 


Manager  of  the  G.  L.  F.  and  from  part  of  his 
activities  with  that  great  farmers’  cooperative. 
Many  of  his  friends  have  wondered  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  some  spare  time  thus  made 
available.  Helping  to  make  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  bigger  and  better  is  the  answer.  Beginning 
with  this  issue  he  will  be  responsible  in  every 
issue  for  a  full  page  of  editorial  matter. 

Because  of  his  years  of  active  service  for  agri¬ 
culture,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  farmer  in  the 
northeastern  states  who  does  not  know  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock  personally  or  by  reputation.  He  was  raised 
on  a  farm  in  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  and  still 
owns  and  operates  his  home  farm.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  Syracuse  University,  he  taught  agri¬ 
culture  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then  became 
one  of  the  early  county  agricultural  agents  in 
Cattaraugus  County  in  1913- 14.  He  served  in  the 
same  work  later  in  Tompkins  County  and  then 
was  appointed  Assistant  County  Agent  Leader  at 
the  State  College.  From  1917  to  1920,  he  was 
County  Agent  Leader,  resigning  this  position  to 
become  Professor  of  Marketing  in  Dr.  Warren’s 
Department.  Since  1922  Mr.  Babcock  has  been 
Manager  of  the  G.  L.  F.,  and  under  his  direction 
the  G.  L.  F.  has  grown  during  the  past  ten  years 
from  a  small  and  rather  wobbly  position  to  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  organized  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock  owns  and  operates  his  own  farm  where  he 
lives  in  the  Inlet  Valley,  near  Ithaca,  so  that 
much  of  his  writing  for  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  both  from  a  marketing  and  a  production 
standpoint  will  come  from  personal  experience. 
All  of  his  life  Ed  has  been  especially  interested 
in  writing  and  in  agricultural  educational  work. 
There  are  few  men  in  the  United  States  who 
have  had  a  better  background  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  for  farmers  both  on  economic  and  production 
problems  than  Ed  Babcock,  and  all  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  brought  by  him  to  make  this 
paper  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  you. 

In  addition  to  this  page  in  every  issue,  to  which 
you  will  look  forward  regularly,  American 
Agriculturist  will  have  the  benefit  of  Ed’s  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  with  all  of  our  other  editorial  and 
business  problems,  so  that,  more  than  ever,  you 
can  count  on  this  publication  to  lead  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Eastern  agriculture. 


What  the  Milk  Dealers  Really  Think 
About  the  Milk  Emergency  Plan 

E  wish  every  dairyman  could  read  the  pub¬ 
lication  before  us,  as  we  write  this,  entitled 
“A  Guide  to  Investment  for  Income  and 
Profit.”  This  bulletin,  under  date  of  May  23, 
1932,  goes  into  great  detail  about  the  business 
prospects  and  outlook  for  Borden’s  and  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Company,  with  special 
reference  to  the  business  of  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Company. 

If  you  have  money  to  invest,  you  can  subscribe 
to  any  one  of  several  independent  services  like 
the  one  just  mentioned,  that  furnish  accurate 
data  and  advice  about  investments.  These  invest¬ 
ment  service  companies  print  regular  publications 
for  their  subscribers  in  which  they  analyze  in 
great  detail  any  large  corporation  or  industry 
from  an  investment  standpoint. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  circular  is  to  encourage 
investors  to  put  their  money  into  the  milk  dealers’ 
business,  chiefly  because  farmers,  through  lack 
of  a  strong  organization,  increase  the  power  and 
thereby  the  profits  of  the  milk  dealers.  Listen  to 
this  quotation  from  the  investment  service 
circular : 

“The  2  cent  reduction  in  December,  bringing  de¬ 
livered  bottled  Grade  B  milk  to  12  cents  a  quart 
was  also  borne  principally  by  the  farmers,  Borden 
reducing  the  price  paid  for  milk  to  3.85  cents  per 
quart  and  thus  standing  only  2/5  cents  loss  per 
quart.  Thus,  in  reducing  the  retail  price  20  per  cent, 
cr  3  cents  a  quart,  Borden  sustained  a  burden  of 
only  3/5  cents  per  quart  and  the  producers  accepted 
a  cut  of  2-2/5  cents.  Practically  the  same  situation 
applies  in  the  case  of  Sheffield  Farms.  .  . 

“The  increased  use  of  bottled  milk  undoubtedly 
was  sufficient  to  attract  considerable  additional  busi¬ 
ness  to  these  two  distributing  companies  and  par¬ 


tially  to  offset  the  3/5  cents,  or  7  per  cent,  reduction 
in  their  gross  profit  per  quart. 

“Advantage  over  Producers 

“The  New  York  State  farmers  supply  Borden  and 
Sheffield  through  two  separate  cooperative  pro¬ 
ducers’  associations,  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
Sheffield  Producers.  Borden  buys  from  the  former 
and  Sheffield  from  the  latter.  Independents  supply 
only  a  small,  (but  marginally  significant)  portion 
of  the  metropolitan  area’s  fluid  milk.  There  is  a 
noticeable  lack  of  harmony  between  the  two  large 
cooperatives.  This  weakness  of  the  producers,  due 
to  the  lack  of  harmony,  is  an  advantage  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  companies  in  that  the  latter’s  bargaining 
power  is  strong.  If  one  cooperative  reduces  its  prices, 
the  other  is  practically  forced  to  follow  suit,  with 
the  result  that  dairy  farmers  are  now  producing  at 
a  considerable  loss.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility 
(although  not  yet  a  probability)  that  in  the  near 
future  one  cooperative  producers’  association  instead 
of  two  may  handle  the  entire  New  York  City  supply. 
While  this  plan  has  not  yet  progressed  to  a  point 
justifying  its  description  as  “probable  of  fulfillment” 
its  consummation  would  greatly  strengthen  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  New  York  State  dairy  farmer  and 
would  dispel  certain  advantages  now  held  by  the 
big  distributors.” 

How  can  any  dairyman  require  more  proof  of 
why  the  dealers  are  interested  in  keeping  the 
farmers  unorganized  than  is  given  in  the  above 
statement?  Remember  that  the  dealers  undoubt¬ 
edly  furnished  this  information  to  the  investment 
service  company.  It  shows  what  the  milk  buyers 
really  think  about  cooperation. 

Note  especially  the  admission  that  the  Dairy¬ 
mens’  League  provisional  plan,  that  is,  one  Or¬ 
ganization,  is  likely  in  time  to  succeed.  Even  the 
dealers  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  When 
will  the  farmers  see  it  and  grasp  their  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

One  thing  must  be  said  for  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany.  This  company  is  just  as  desirous  as  any 
other  dealer  to  make  all  the  profit  it  can,  but  it 
has  taken  a  fair  attitude  toward  a  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  of  dairymen,  perhaps  acting  on  the 
policy  that  over  a  long-time  basis  the  milk  dealers 
cannot  succeed  if  the  farmers  do  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  distressing  picture  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months  of  the  Sheffield  Com¬ 
pany  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  keep  the 
farmers  apart. 

- «  ^  ■ — »  1 

Dr.  Ladd  Made  Dean 

ORNELL  Emiversity  and  the  farm  people  of 
New  York  certainly  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Carl  Edwin  Ladd 
as  the  new  Dean  of  the  State  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Home  Economics.  A  search  of  the 
whole  country  could  not  have  located  a  man  so 
signally  deserving  and  so  well  fitted  for  this  great 
position  in  agricultural  leadership. 
t  Dr.  Ladd  was  raised  on  a  farm  at  McLean, 
New  York,  near  Cortland.  After  graduating  from 
Cornell  in  1912,  he  became  an  instructor  in  the 
College,  then  Director  of  the  State  School  a’ 
Delhi,  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Albany,  Director  of 
the  Alfred  State  School,  Extension  Professor  of 
Farm  Management  at  Ithaca,  and  since  1924  he 
has  been  Director  of  Extension  at  the  State 
College. 

The  best  of  all  his  qualifications  for  this 
position  as  Dean  are  Dr.  Ladd’s  lovable  person¬ 
ality  and  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  upon 
the  land.  No  man  in  the  state  is  better  known 
or  liked  by  farm  people;  no  man  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  bringing  happiness  into  country  homes. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  other  day  I  was  boasting  a  bit  to  a  friend 
about  what  a  logical  and  reasoning  mind  the 
average  oldtime  Yankee  has.  My  friend  had 
the  last  word  and  closed  the  argument  by  telling 
the  following  little  story: 

Two  Yankee  farmers  met  on  a  road  and  the 
following  dialogue  passed  between  them. 

"Did  you  hear  that  old  man  Jones’  house 
burned  down  last  night?” 

"I  ain’t  a  mite  surprised.  I  was  goin’  past  there 
in  the  evenin’  an’  when  I  saw  the  smoke  a-comin' 
out  all  around  under  the  eaves,  I  sez  to  myself, 
sez  I,  Where  there’s  smoke  there  must  be  fire.’ 
An’  so  it  was!” 
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With  Our  A.A.  Boys  and  Girls „ 


Some  Dog  Training 
Experience 

BELIEVE  that  I  can  help  Albert 
Miller  because  we  have  taught  our 
dog  to  lead,  to  speak,  to  roll  over,  to 
lie  down,  to  catch,  to  retrieve,  to  sit  up, 
to  play  dead  dog,  and  to  carry  from  one 
to  another. 

There  are  two  things  necessary  in 
order  to  successfully  train  a  dog — a 
vivacious  dog  and  a  friendly  master. 

If  your  dog  is  active  you  will  find 
him  harder  to  train  than  a  quieter  dog, 


asked,  reward  him  with  praising  and 
petting.  Teach  him  only  one  trick  at  a 
time.  Keep  your  temper. 

— Charles  Marshall 


My  Pets 

I  do  not  try  to  force  my  pets  to  do 
tricks  as  I  do  not  think  it  right,  but 
they  learn  a  great  many  amusing  and 
useful  things  that  come  natural  to  them 
just  by  treating  them  with  kindness 
and  making  friends  of  them.  Dogs  are 
meant  for  companions  and  should  be 


but  due  to  his  larger  mental  capacity 
it  is  well  worth  the  extra  effort. 

I  have  seen  dogs  hide  and  cringe 
from  the  master  who  says,  “I  will  teach 
you  to  come  when  I  call,”  yet  our  pet 
will  come  with  tail  wagging,  delighted 
to  see  us  and  ready  to  obey  any  request 
which  she  understands.  If  a  new  re¬ 
quest  is  made  she  will  do  all  her  old 
tricks  in  an  attempt  to  please  us.  These 
old  tricks  must  be  restrained  so  we 
can  make  the  new  request  clear. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  how  we  taught 
our  dog  to  do  tricks. 

To  lead.  When  the  leash  is  fastened 
to  the  dog,  he  may  struggle  to  get 
loose.  Wait  until  he  is  quiet  then  pull 
on  the  lead.  Do  not  jerk  or  choke.  Do 
not  stop  until  dog  walks  without  re¬ 
sisting. 

To  speak.  Repeat  command  then  im¬ 
itate  a  bark.  One  dog,  with  which  I  was 
having  poor  success,  responded  when  I 
appeared  to  slap  mother. 

To  roll  over:  Repeat  order,  roll  dog 
over. 

To  lie  down:  Repeat  command,  force 
dog  down. 

To  retrieve :  Take  stick  and  allow  dog 
to  hang  on  while  you  gently  shake 
stick.  When  dog  is  greatly  interested 
let  go  of  stick.  The  dog  will  replace  it 
in  your  hand  for  more  play  (If  he  does 
not  you  are  to  repeat).  If  successful, 
shake  the  stick  again  then  toss  a  short 
distance.  The  stick  may  then  be  thrown 
further  and  further. 

To  sit  up:  Give  order,  raise  to  posi¬ 
tion. 

To  play  dead  dog:  Your  active  dog 
will  not  like  this  trick.  Give  the  order, 
force  dog  to  lie  down,  count  to  three, 
and  allo\y  dog  to  rise. 

When  your  dog  has  done  as  you  have 


”1  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  sister 
Clara  and  I,  also  my  pet  cat  ‘Money.’ 
Clara  is  on  the  left,  and  /  am  on  the 
right  of  the  picture.” 

— Dorothy  Redmonda 


taught  to  do  the  useful  things  that 
come  natural  to  their  breed.  I  do  not 
think  a  hound  could  ever  be  taught  to 
do  tricks  as  they  are  only  hunting  dogs. 
Terriers  are  better  for  trick  dogs.  A 
collie,  will  learn  easily  to  drive  animals, 
sheep,  cows,  hens  and  pigs.  My  dog, 
which  is  a  beautiful  collie,  will  drive 
the  cows  and  keep  the  chickens  out  of 
the  road,  garden  and  shed  just  because 
he  has  seen  me  do  it  and  when  he 


Bernice  Crumb  and  her  pony 

helped  he  was  rewarded.  He  is  also  an 
excellent  watch  dog  and  guards  the 
place  from  wild  animals,  hawks,  tramps 
and  berry  thieves. 

So  you  see  that  a  farm  dog  has 
enough  to  learn  that  is  of  help  without 
learning  tricks.  Dogs  that  are  old 
should  not  be  bothered  and  very  young 
puppies  are  too  full  of  mischief  to  be 
taught  anything  more  than  house  man¬ 
ners,  but  a  bright  puppy  will  learn  nat¬ 
urally  if  he  has  a  kind,  intelligent,  and 
thoughtful  master. 

When  teaching  a  dog  always  stop 
when  they  become  excited  or  tired  and 
always  reward  them,  even  when  their 
efforts  are  not  very  successful.  Never 
get  angry  and  don’t  punish,  because 
fear  will  dull  their  interest,  but  they 
will  do  anything  for  love  and  a  reward. 
And  if  they  are  real  chums  they  will 
try  hard  to  understand  your  wishes  and 
are  disappointed  if  they  fail.  Very  few 
people  are  good  animal  trainers  as  they 
forget  that  it  requires  a  lot  of  time 
and  patience. 

Dogs  like  to  play  ball,  tug-o-war,  and 
race  but  I  would  not  try  to  have  my 
dog  bring  in  wood  as  he  could  bring  in 
only  one  stick  at  a  time  and  mother 
would  surely  object  to  having  the  door 


open  so  much,  and  the  time  could  be 
spent  in  a  better  way.  Puppies  should 
never  be  teased  nor  treated  roughly 
for  they  must  trust  you  in  order  to 
know  what  is  wanted  of  them. 

—Bernice  Crumb 


A  Fine  Juvenile  Grange 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  a  part 
of  our  twenty-five  active  juveniles,  their 
matron  and  the  Cattaraugus  County 
Juvenile  Deputy,  Mrs.  Earl  Williams. 
This  Grange  has  missed  just  one  of  their 
semi-monthly  meetings  in  a  year  and 
that  was  on  account  of  school  meeting 
night.  We  have  interesting  meetings 
each  time  and  many  projects  started; 
one  a  nature  study  project,  which  we 
will  exhibit  in  September.  Money  prizes 
are  given  for  the  most  red  and  gold 
stars  earned,  which  are  given  for  va¬ 
rious  work  submitted  during  lectures 
hour.— Mrs.  Florence  Morris,  Matron 
of  I schwa  Juvenile  Grange. 


The  A.  A.  Letter  Box 

We  take  American  Agriculturist  and  I 
enjoy  every  part  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page.  I  live  on  a  farm  in  the  country.  We 
have  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  I  have  two 
pet  cats.  I  love  all  kinds  of  pets,  includ¬ 
ing  dogs  and  lambs.  My  brother  has  two 
dogs.  Their  names  are  Fanny  and  Maggie. 
They  are  of  the  Cocker  Spaniel  breed.  I 
am  twelve  years  old,  in  the  seventh  grade. 
Won’t  some  of  your  girls  who  love  pets 
write  to  me? — Hester  N.  Carver. 

* *  *  * 

I  am  very  interested  in  reading  the 
American  Agriculturist  but  the  best  thing 
I  like  about  it  is  the  American  Agricul¬ 


Miss  Eleanor  P.  Myers,  16,  of 
Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  chosen  Queen  of 
the  famed  Niagara  Fruit  Belt  in  New 
York  State  and  who  reigned  over  the 
Second  Annual  Apple  Blossom  Festival 
there  recently. 


have  a  calf,  pony  and  a  dog.  Their  names 
are  Blackie,  my  calf,  Gween,  my  pony, 
and  Rover,  my  dog.  I  am  in  the  third 
grade  of  school  and  eight  years  old.  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  boys  and 
girls  of  my  age  or  older. — Reta  O’Neill. 

*  *  * 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  in  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much.  My  favorite 


/  am  11  years  old.  1  am  making  a  stamp  collection  and  would  like  to  exchange 
stamps  with  others.  I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  brother  and  myself.  /  am  at 
the  right.  /  would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys  and  girls. — Steven  LielmanU 


turist  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  pet  kitten.  One  time  I  was  playing 
with  it  I  had  a  ruler  in  my  hand,  just 
then  the  little  kitten  stood  up  and  took 
a  hold  of  the  ruler,  so  it  stood  up  a  few 
minutes  holding  the  ruler  in  its  paws.  I 
am  a  little  girl,  nine  years  old.  We  live 
on  a  farm.  We  have  two  horses,  nine 
cows,  thirty-three  chickens  and  two 
ducks. — Frieda  Kleiner, 

*  *  ♦ 

I  have  been  reading  your  page  for  quite 
a  long  while.  I  have  three  pets  that  may¬ 
be  you  would  like  me  to  tell  you  about.  I 


“I  am  sending  a  picture  of  myself 
and  dolls.  I  hope  you  like  it.  I  live  in 
Lewis,  N.  Y .,  on  a  farm  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  other  little  girls.” 

— Pauline  Lyman 


sports  are  baseball,  tennis,  dancing  and 
swimming.  I  go  for  long  hikes  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  My  sister  Mary  made 
some  pals  through  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Page.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  My 
wish  is  for  some  of  you  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  boys  and  girls  to  write  to  me. 
I’ll  gladly  answer  all  letters  received. 

— Helen  Macomber 
*  *  * 

Will  you  please  print  my  name  in  the 
letter  box  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  De¬ 
partment?  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  boys  and  girls  from  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  am  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
live  on  a  farm.  I  am  fond  of  all  sports. 
I’ll  be  only  too  glad  to  answer  any  letter 
I  receive. — Zelda  Thomas. 

*  *  * 

I  am  interested  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  boys  and  girls 
fourteen  and  over.  I  am  fifteen  years  old. 
I  live  on  a  farm  and  like  all  out-door 
sports,  especially  baseball.  I  would  like 
to  get  acquainted  with  any  boys  or  girls. 
I  will  answer  any  letter  I  receive. 

— Margaret  Scholl 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  page  for 
some  time  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am 
twelve  years  old  and  in  the  seventh  grade. 
I  like  all  sports  and  I  am  a  Girl  Scout.  I 
will  gladly  correspond  with  any  boy  or 
girl  of  any  age,  so  please  write,  boys  and 
girls.  This  is  my  first  letter  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  printed  irf  the  letter  box 
of  our  American  Agriculturist  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page. — Florence  Carlson. 

*  *  * 

How  about  a  few  letters  from  you  boys? 
This  time  the  girls  have  monopolized  the 
space.  Any  letter  directed  to  any  writer 
of  a  letter  on  this  page  and  sent  to  me 
will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

—The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Editor 


ENRY  FORD 


ON  SELF-HELP 


M’ 


\y  yikws  of  how  people  can  best  be  helped  are  not  new.  The  pres¬ 
ent  period  has  only  brought  them  into  intensive  application. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  when  we  established  our  minimum  wage, 
which  is  now  six  dollars  a  day,  we  had  the  other  side  of  the 
problem. 

It  was  then  a  problem  of  sudden  prosperity.  We  tried  to  teach 
our  employes  how  to  handle  their  resources  to  the  best  advantage 
and  how  to  evade  the  parasites  which  wait  on  every  hand  for  the 
workers’  wages.  There  was  no  criticism  of  our  methods  then;  in 
fact,  they  were  commended.  They  are  the  same  methods  now,  with 
such  improvements  as  experience  has  suggested. 

I  said,  in  the  first  of  the  series,  that  being  out  of  some  one’s 
employ  need  not  mean  being  out  of  work.  In  the  last  analysis 
independence  means  self-dependence.  Dependence  on  some  one 
else  for  employment  in  busy  times  may  too  easily  become  depen¬ 
dence  on  some  one  else  for  support 
in  slack  times.  If  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  help  people  to  become  wise 
managers  of  their  own  affairs  in  good 
times,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  pursue 
the  same  object  in  dull  times.  Inde¬ 
pendence  through  self-dependence  is 
a  method  which  must  commend  itself 
when  understood. 

Methods  of  self-help  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  great  numbers  of  people  have 
made  the  stimulating  discovery  that 
they  need  not  depend  on  employers 
to  find  work  for  them  —  they  can  find 
work  for  themselves.  I  have  more 
definitely  in  mind  those  who  have  not 
yet  made  that  discovery,  and  I  should 
like  to  express  certain  convictions  I 
have  tested. 

The  land !  That  is  where  our 
roots  are.  There  is  the  basis  of  our 
physical  life.  The  farther  we  get 
away  from  the  land,  the  greater  our 
insecurity.  From  the  land  comes 
everything  that  supports  life,  every¬ 
thing  we  use  for  the  service  of  physi¬ 
cal  life.  The  land  has  not  collapsed 
or  shrunk  in  either  extent  or  produc¬ 
tivity.  It  is  there  waiting  to  honor 
all  the  labor  we  are  willing  to  invest 
in  it,  and  able  to  tide  us  across  any 
dislocation  of  economic  conditions. 

No  unemployment  insurance  can  be  compared  to  an  alliance 
between  a  man  and  a  plot  of  land.  With  one  foot  in  industry  and 
another  foot  in  the  land,  human  society  is  firmly  balanced  against 
most  economic  uncertainties.  With  a  job  to  supply  him  with  cash, 
and  a  plot  of  land  to  guarantee  him  support,  the  individual  is 
doubly  secure.  Stocks  may  fail,  but  seedtime  and  harvest  do  not  fail. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  stop-gaps  or  temporary  expedients.  Let 
every  man  and  every  family  at  this  season  of  the  year  cultivate  a 
plot  of  land  and  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for  themselves  or  others. 
Every  city  and  village  has  vacant  space  whose  use  would  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Groups  of  employed  men  could  rent  farms  for  small  sums 
and  operate  them  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Employed  men,  in 
groups  of  ten,  twTenty  or  fifty,  could  rent  farms  and  operate  them 
with  several  unemployed  families.  Or,  they  could  engage  a  farmer 
with  his  farm  to  be  their  farmer  this  jrear,  either  as  employe  or  on 
shares.  There  are  farmers  who  would  be  glad  to  give  a  decent 
indigent  family  a  corner  of  a  field  on  which  to  live  and  provide 


1  / JANY  people  have  found  ways 
1 VI  to  self-help.  Others  have  yet 
to  learn  how.  The  one  wide-open, 
practical,  certain  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  is  the  land.  A  family  with 
its  food  assured  is  a  family  that  can 
face  the  world.  Both  employed  and 
unemployed  men  should  invest 
their  labor  in  the  land  this  season. 
Hoarded  labor  is  as  harmful  to  the 
nation  as  hoarded  cash.  The  family 
garden  helps  everybody  and  hurts 
none.  It  even  helps  the  farmer  by 
lifting  the  burden  of  public  welfare 
taxes.  Let  every  man  and  every 
family  cultivate  a  plot  of  land  this 
year,  first  for  their  own  benefit,  next 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  in  general. 


against  next  winter.  Industrial  concerns  everywhere  would  gladly 
make  it  possible  for  their  men,  employed  and  unemployed,  to  find 
and  work  the  land.  Public-spirited  citizens  and  institutions  would 
most  willingly  assist  in  these  efforts  at  self-help. 

I  do  not  urge  this  solely  or  primarily  on  the  ground  of  need. 
It  is  a  definite  step  to  the  restoration  of  normal  business  activity. 
Families  who  adopt  self-help  have  that  amount  of  free  money  to 
use  in  the  channels  of  trade.  That  in  turn  means  a  flow  of  goods, 
an  increase  in  employment,  a  general  benefit. 

When  I  suggested  this  last  year  and  enabled  our  own  people 
to  make  the  experiment,  the  critics  said  that  it  would  mean 
competition  with  the  farmer.  If  that  were  true  it  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  serious  defect  in  the  plan.  My  interest  in  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is  attested  by  my  whole  business 
career.  The  farmer  is  carrying  in  the  form  of  heavy  taxes  the 

burden  of  families  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  his  produce.  Enabling  them  to 
raise  their  own  food  would  not  be 
taking  a  customer  away  from  the 
farmer,  but  would  be  actually  lifting 
a  family  off  the  tax-payer’s  back.  It 
is  argued  that  farm  products  are  so 
cheap  that  it  is  better  to  buy  than 
grow  them.  This  would  be  impressive 
if  every  one  had  money  to  spend.  F arm 
products  are  cheap  because  purchas¬ 
ing  power  is  low.  And  the  farmer  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  helps  to  pay  the  difference. 
The  course  I  suggest  is  not  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  farmer ;  it  deprives 
him  of  no  customer;  it  does  not  affect 
the  big  market  crops.  Gardens  never 
hurt  the  farmer.  Partnerships  be¬ 
tween  groups  of  city  men  and  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  certainly  help  the 
farmer.  When  a  family  lifts  itself 
off  the  welfare  lists  or  increases  its 
free  cash  by  raising  its  food,  it  ac¬ 
tually  helps  the  farmer  as  it  does 
every  one  else,  including  itself.  In  fact, 
it  is  fundamental  that  no  one  is  hurt 
by  self-help.  In  the  relief  of  tax  bur¬ 
dens  and  the  revival  of  industry  the 
farmer  would  share  the  benefit. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  detailed 
in  this  suggestion.  I  know  what 
we  shall  do  in  our  own  part  of  the 
country  and  with  our  own  people.  How  this  method  is  to  be 
suited  to  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  must  be  determined. 
I  am  urging  Branch  Managers  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
Ford  dealers  everywhere  to  study  this  suggestion  and  find  the  best 
method  of  applying  it  to  their  communities. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  selling  land,  or  of  rents.  Those  who  have 
the  land  must  offer  it  to  those  who  will  use  it.  We  ourselves  shall 
farm  large  tracts  of  land,  not  for  profit,  but  in  experimental  search 
for  new  market  outlets  for  the  farmer.  We  are  saying  to  our 
people:  “Here  is  the  land.  How  much  can  you  use?”  For  several 
years  we  have  been  running  large  crops  of  everything  from  sun¬ 
flowers  to  soy  beans  through  our  chemical  laboratory,  in  an  effort 
to  find  an  annual  market  for  the  farmer’s  produce  —  but  that  is  a 
story  I  shall  have  to  postpone  until  the  next  issue  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  I  mention  it  now  to  show  that  even  in  these  larger  operations 
we  are  not  entering  into  competition  with  the  farmer.  Our  hope 
for  agriculture  is  to  make  it  the  partner  of  industry. 


Prepared  and  paid  for  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  as  a  contribution  to  public  welfare. 
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American  Agriculturist  train  has  the  Through  lovely  canyons  like  this,  our  steamer 

best  of  everything.  glides  smoothly  day  after  day. 

Cast  All  Care  Away  and 
Make  a  Vacation  Trip  With  Us 

Cyrus  H.K.Curtis’enjoys  traveling  luxuriously  in  a  yacht.  A  friend 
asked  him,  "Isn’t  this  expensive?”  Mr.  Curtis  replied,  "Not  at 
all — it  doesn’t  cost  me  a  cent.  My  great  grandchildren  pay  for  it.” 


And  in  Alaska,  too! 


DON’T  PUT  OFF  your  vacations  until 
too  late.  Take  them  while  you  are 
able  to  travel  enjoyably.  Loved  ones  will 
always  treasure  travel  experiences  together 
— missing  such  things  means  missing  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  living. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  join  the 
Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
a  marvelous  train  and  steamship  cruise 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska.  If 
there  is  any  chance  at  all  of  your  coming 
with  us,  write  to  Editor  Eastman,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  New  York.  We  will  send 
you  the  literature  about  this  trip  very 
gladly  and  very  promptly. 

New  York  Central  *  Burlington  Route 
Northern  Pacific  -  Canadian  National 


RABBITS 


Pedioreed  Rakbif«—50c  each  up  according  to  age. 
reaigreea  I\aDUllSsjze>  Weight  and  color  in  New 

Zealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also  ! 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  col-  i 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


Pnnn  f°x  and  rabbit  hound  puppies,  at  summer  prices, 
VUUU,  a|S0  trained  dogs.  Pony  farm,  Himrod,  N.  Y.  J 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


BUY  SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS 

Cabbage  leading  varieties,  also  yellows  Resisting  all¬ 
head  and  all  season.  Red  cabbage  and  Savoy  cabbage. 
Table  beets  and  Ga.  Collards.  Prepaid  500~$1.00;  1000- 
$1.50;  Collect  1000-60C.  Tomato:  Marglobe,  Break  O’Day, 
Stone  and  Baltimore.  Prepaid  500-$1.50;  1000-$2.00; 
Collect  1000-S1.00;  5000  and  more  75c  per  1000.  Pepper: 
Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  World  Beater,  California  Won¬ 
der,  Pimento  and  hot  pepper.  Prepaid  100-50c;  500- 
$1.25;  1000-$2. 00 ;  Collect  1000-$1.25;  5000  and  more 
$1.00  per  1000.  Sweet  Potato  and  Cauliflower  same  prices 
as  Tomato.  Black  Beauty  Eggplants:  Prepaid  100-60c; 
500-$1.50;  1000-$2.50;  Collect  1000-$2.00.  Good  plants 
and  prompt  shipment,  guaranteed. 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh..  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P. Hamilton, Cochranville.Penna. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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THE SOAP THAT 
SAVES  YOU 
MOST! 


With  Fels -Naptha  you  get  more  help — 
not  j  ust '  'more  bar  s.  ”  You  get  extra  help — 
easier  washdays!  Be  bargain -wise — buy 
Fels -Naptha!  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-6-25  Phila.,  Pa. 


Burpee's 

GdrUtb  Ode oA 

The  best  guide  to  MMA 
Fall  planting.  I  • 

Tells  all  about  the  best  Tulips. 
Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  Iris, 
Peonies,  etc.,  with  illustrations 
and  directions.  Sent  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

550  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


MILLIONS  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen.  Ballheads,  Flat  Dutch,  300: 
$1.00;  500:  $1.25;  1000:  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.00: 
1000.  Tomato  plants  ready  May  I Oth  same  price  as  cab- 
j  bage.  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall  potato  plants,  pepper 
I  plants  and  Cauliflower  100:  50c:  500:  $1.75:  1000,  $3.00 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


PI  A  VT<!  Hardy,  open  field  grown,  disease  proof 
*  1  cabbage.  Wakefields,  Flats,  Copenhagen, 

Danish:  300-65c;  500-90c;  1000-$ 1. 40.  prepaid.  Express; 
80C-1000;  10,000-$7.50.  Tomatoes,  all  leading  varieties; 
500-$ I  ;  1000-$  1.50,  prepaid.  Express:  $1-1000;  5000-$4; 
10,000-$7.50.  Beets,  onions,  lettuce— same  as  tomato. 
Good  deL  guaranteed.  J.T.Councill  &.  Sons,  Franklin, Va. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey  Up  River.  Red  Nansemond,  Southern 
Queen,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  Fifteen  Acres 
Canna  Bulbs:  12  varieties,  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Cauliflower  and  Cabbage 

j  Plants — Cauliflower:  1000-$4.  Cabbage  $2.  Celery  $3. 

!  F.W.ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, N.J. 


[  faKKawo  Plante  Leading  varieties.  Best  Strains. 
laDDage  riams  Express:  1,000,  $1.00:  10,000. 

$7.50.  Postpaid:  200,  60c;  500,  $1.00.  Tomato,  express 
1,000,  $1.85.  Postpaid:  100  65c;  500,  $2.35.  Catalog. 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Box  54IS,  Youngstown.  Ohio 


rvnclnrnnf  Cabbage  Plants,  60c,  1000.  Copenhagen 
rrosipruoi  an(j  aij  i)cst  varieties.  Tomato  $1.00. 
Bermuda  Onion,  $l.no.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato, 
$1.00.  Ruby  King  Pepper  $4.00  or  50c,  100. 

WHOLESALE  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


PLANT  BARGAIN,  300  frostproof  cabbage  200  onions 
100  tomatoes  50  pepper  plants  for  $1.00  postpaid,  moss 
packed  any  varieties,  full  count  extra  large  field  grown. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO„  -  TROUP,  TEXAS 


onions  50  pepper  plants  ALL  FOR  $1.00 
prepaid,  moss  packed,  any  varieties. 

CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  PONTA,  TEXAS  1 


With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


l 


How  I  Succeeded  With  Alfalfa 

I  TRIED  to  grow  alfalfa  two  succes¬ 
sive  years  on  the  same  field  without 
success.  The  first  year  I  put  on  one  ton 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre  and  sowed 
about  sixteen  pounds  of  northern  grown 
alfalfa  seed  and  inoculated  the  seed.  It 
came  up  and  looked  fairly  good  for  a 
short  time  but  soon  turned  yellow  and 
died.  The  next  spring  I  put  on  another 
ton  of  ground  limestone,  the  same 
amount  and  kind  of  alfalfa  seed,  and 
inoculation  but  the  result  was  the  same. 

During  that  winter  I  joined  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  soil  from  this  field  was 
tested  for  its  lime  content,  and  it  was 
found  that  I  needed  to  put  on  still  more 
lime — about  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre. 
So,  in  the  spring,  with  a  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  kind  of  soil  and  the 
amount  of  lime  needed,  I  tried  again, 
first  putting  on  two  more  tons  of 
ground  limestone,  about  sixteen  pounds 
of  northern  grown  alfalfa  seed,  and  in¬ 
oculated  again.  The  field  was  in  won¬ 
derful  shape  because  of  the  two  years 
of  cultivation.  In  August  I  cut  four 
large  loads  of  hay  and  last  year  there 
were  two  good  crops  amounting  to 
about  six  tons. 

Last  summer  on  an  adjoining  field  of 
seven  acres  I  had  good  results  too.  The 
field  was  plowed  early  in  the  spring. 
Three  tons  of  ground  limestone  were 
spread  and  the  field  harrowed  during 
the  summer  to  kill  the  weeds.  The  last 
of  August  I  seeded,  using  about  sixteen 
pounds  of  northern  grown  seed  and  in¬ 
oculating  it.  Now,  the  25th  of  April,  it 
is  fine — about  four  inches  high. 

By  following  Mr.  Bender’s — our  as¬ 
sistant  Farm  Bureau  manager’s— plan, 
success  came.  My  suggestion  to  anyone 
starting  to  raise  alfalfa  is :  find  out  first 
through  your  Farm  Bureau  just  what 
your  field  needs. 

• — Marcus  Potter,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


A  Correction 

In  American  Agriculturist  for  May 
21st,  1932,  page  363,  appears  my  an¬ 
swer  to  an  inquiry  regarding  fertilizer 
and  lime  for  cauliflower.  The  situation 
was  inadvertently  mis-stated  in  saying 
that  the  soil  ought  to  be  “fairly  alka¬ 
line.”  This  would  naturally  be  taken 
to  mean  a  pH  above  the  neutral  point 
which  is  7.0.  As  indicated,  cauliflower 
did  well  in  the  Long  Island  experiments 
down  to  a  pH  of  5.8,  which  is  somewhat 
acid  but  still  a  long  way  from  neutral¬ 
ity.  Many  of  our  vegetable  crops  do  not 
do  well  when  the  reaction  is  above 
pH  7.0  or  the  neutral  point.  There  is 
evidence,  though  not  very  conclusive, 
that  cauliflower  yields  decrease  after 
pH  7.0  is  reached.  Our  objective  in 
liming  is  ordinarily  to  prevent  the  soil 
being  too  acid  rather  than  to  make  it 
actually  alkaline. — Paul  Work. 


How  I  Improved  My  Pasture 

I  had  a  piece  of  pasture  that  was 
very  poor;  so  poor  that  I  thought  I 
must  plow  it  and  reseed,  but  my  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  liming  and  fer¬ 
tilizing.  Not  wishing  to  lose  the  use  of 
the  land  for  grazing  for  two  years,  I 
started  by  sowing  one  ton  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre.  (I  tested  the  soil 
and  found  it  sour.) 

I  sowed  the  lime  the  29th  of  April 
a  year  ago,  and  waited  until  after  a 
rain.  Then  the  12th  of  May  I  sowed  an 
8-6-6  top  dresser  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre.  This  brought 
the  grass  along  faster  and  sooner  than 
my  best  pasture,  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  grew  five  times  the  grass  by 
weight  than  the  untreated  pasture  did. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  I  could  see  a  good  amount  of  white 
clover  coming  in.  The  cows  liked  to 
graze  here  best.  I  suppose  the  grass 
was  a  better  quality.  The  pasture 
looked  green  like  a  meadow  and  this 
spring  the  grass  is  coming  along  fine. 
This  year  I  am  treating  some  more 
poor  pasture,  and  also  some  of  my 
good  pasture  to  see  the  result  where 
there  are  plenty  of  grass  roots  and  a 
good  bit  of  white  clover  growing. 

— J.  L.  CHENEY,  Norvnch,  N.  Y. 
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TAPESTRY 

TILE 


GLAZED 

TILE 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


WOOD 

STAVE 


KOROK 

PERMAT1LE 


You 


ECONOMY 


PORTABLE 


SOLID 

CONCRETE 


can  own 


a  Craine  -  built 
Silo  ! 


Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every 
farm  and  purse.  There’s  one  for 
you  at  a  price  that  cooperates — to 
reduce  milk  production  costs — turn 
more  of  those  milk  checks  into 
profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it  pays  you! 
Send  for  big  free  catalog,  compar¬ 
ing  all  types,  and 

New  Low  Prices  S 

»  Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  ut¬ 
most  in  value  today.  A  thoroughly 
j  dependable  silo — backed  by  31 
years’  experience.  Get  busy  now, 
while  prices  are  to  your  advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for 
free  catalog  and  new  low  prices 

CRAINE,  inc. 

91  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Treat  LAME  HORSE 
while  he  WORKS 


Horse  keeps  working  while  being 
treated  with  old  reliable  Absorb  ine 
— never  blisters  nor  removes  hair. 
Brings  quick  aid  in  rebeving  mus¬ 
cular  soreness,  swellings,  other  ail¬ 
ments  of  strain  or  sprain.  Antiseptic 
to  aid  healing  of  open  sores,  galls, 
cuts.  Economical.  Little  goes  far. 
Any  druggist.  Large  bottle,  $2.50. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBING 


SWINE 


>IGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

Top  Quality— Your  Moneys  Worth 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C. 

7  WEEKS  OLD  $2.50  8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $2.75 

10-12  WEEKS  OLD  $3.25 

mice  young  porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough, 
lip  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Vt. — Penna. 
inn.. — 25c  per  pig  extra  for  vaccination.  Our  guarantee: 
sniiarp.  deal  at  all  times. 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost,  we 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  DacK. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$2.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $2.50  each. 

Will  ship  what  you  warn  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Free. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.25;  9-10  wks.  old  $2.50 

None  better  sold.  .  „ 

MICHAEL  LUX  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 
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Exclusive  features 
plus 

lowest  prices 
in  years 


With  a  Unadilla  you  get  exclusive 
patented  advantages  designed  for 
endurance  of  silo,  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  to  yourself.  Here  are  but 
a  few: 

-I  A  door  front  ladder,  safe  and  easy  to 
use  that  comes  without  extra  cost. 

9  A  continuous  opening  of  doors  at  sil- 
^  age  level.  Doors  that  shut  tight  as  a 
drum  yet  open  and  slide  up  easily. 

'I  The  facility  to  tighten  or  loosen  hoops 
in  one  place— at  the  doorfront— at  your 
ready  built  ladder. 

/j.  Easy  and  lower  cost  of  erection. 

C  Staves  of  rigidly  inspected,  seasoned 
spruce  or  Oregon  fir  and  25  %  more 
hoops  than  in  the  average  silo. 

Write  today  for  catalog, 
prices  and  our  extra  dis - 
count  offer  for  early  or¬ 
ders .  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 

Box'  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in 
open  territory 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


THERE  IS 
NO  BETTER 
SILO  THAN 
A 

HART 

CONCRETE 

STAVE 

SILO 

We  Also  Handle 
A  CompleteLine 
of  Wood  Silos. 


Write  for  Catalog, 


Special  Price  and  Guarantee 


FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BIG  PRICE 
REDUCTION 


AND  now  the  same  Burrell 
*  that  has  held  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  quality  for  over  a  quarter 
century  takes  the  lead  in  price 
reduction.  The  milker  with  the 
Automatic  Controller:  regu¬ 
lates  the  suction  to  suit  ex¬ 
actly  each  different  cow.  Single 
tube  system,  easiest  to  clean. 
Write  today  for  new  low  prices. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean  ; 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  aberdeen-angus  cattle  and 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  at  very  low  prices.  Send  for 
Photographs.  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co., N.Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  &  SHOATS, 


Prices  reduced.  6  wks. 
-  old  $2.75.  8  wks.  $3. 
10  whs.  $3.50.  12  whs.  $4.  50  lb.  shoats  $5.  crated.  All 
“reeds.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  return  charge 
or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice,  size  and  breed. 
WANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD.  DELAWARE 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


Leaguers  Rally  Around  Again 

( Continued  from  Page  4) 


condensers.  Were  it  not  for  that  up¬ 
lifting  effect  which  this  organization, 
through  its  knowledge,  experience,  fi¬ 
nances  and  facilities  exerted,  each  fam¬ 
ily  that  is  a  part  of  this  organization 
would  have  received  $135.00  a  yedr  less 
for  every  can  of  its  daily  average  pro¬ 
duction.” 

President  Sexauer  said  that  there 
were  two  main  causes  of  hard  times. 
First,  world  wide  conditions  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  failure  of  dairymen  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  fully  support  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  showed  that  because  of 
organization,  milk  prices,  until  lately, 
were  maintained  far  above  the  prices 
received  for  other  farm  prices. 

The  present  depression  is  far  more 
severe  in  agriculture  than  in  industry. 
Industrial  commodities  are  still  95  per 
cent  of  pre-war,  while  all  agricultural 
prices  are  only  61  per  cent  of  pre-war. 
Milk  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  has 
averaged  104  per  cent  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

The  President  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  sound  financial  structure  of 
the  League,  saying  in  part,  “The  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
organization’s  finances  allow  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  both  production  and  market¬ 
ing  facilities  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
for  retirement  of  certificate  of  indebt¬ 
edness  before  they  are  due  at  prices 
that  are  far  higher  than  the  rank  and 
file  of  securities  on  the  market.  This 
organization  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
business  world  that  are  as  sound  today 
as  in  1921.”  Membership,  according  to 
President  Sexauer,  increased  from  47,- 
780  to  52,117  during  the  year. 

Increase  in  Pooled  Milk 

The  total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for 
the  year  1931-32  was  3,124,000,000  lbs., 
as  compared  with  2,793,000,000  lbs.  for 
the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  330,- 
250,000  lbs.  In  spite  of  this  increase  in 
volume,  45  plants  were  closed  and 
where  new  plants  were  purchased,  17 
plants  were  opened,  a  net  reduction  of 
28  plants.  Two  hundred  seventeen 
paints  are  now  in  operation  and  the 
volume  per  plant  has  been  increased 
23  per  cent.  The  persistent  effort 
toward  economy  has  resulted  in  a  sav¬ 
ing  upon  the  entire  volume  of  milk 
handled  of  11.5  cents  per  hundred 
weight,  or  a  total  saving  of  more  than 
$696,000.00.  After  reporting  progress 
made  in  distributing  branches,  opera¬ 
tions  in  cities  and  in  the  handling  and 
sales  of  surplus,  Mr.  Sexauer  called  at- 
j  tention  to  the  work  of  the  organization 
in  increasing  the  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  “It  is,”  he  said,  “a 
conservative  statement  that  the  League 
has  done  more  than  any  other  single 
agency  and  almost  as  much  as  all  other 
agencies  combined  to  increase  the  use 
of  milk.” 


In  conclusion,  the  President  said, 
“Today  the  Cooperative  Association  is 
at  the  fork  of  the  road.  One  is  the 
road  of  service  to  the  entire  industry, 
to  all  dairymen  in  the  Milk  Shed,  to 
the  gathering  of  the  industry  into  one 
complete  strong  organization,  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  can  act  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer;  an  organization  with  sufficient 
power  to  eliminate  many  of  the  abuses 
in  the  industry;  to  eliminate  waste  and 
duplication  of  plants.  The  other  fork 
of  the  road  leads  to  greater  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  present  membership  of  the 
organization  in  its  operations,  with  the 
association  assuming  a  position  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  its  own  membership.”  Here 
Mr.  Sexauer  meant  that  if  dairymen 
did  not  want  to  join,  the  association 
is  going  to  take  more  steps  to  protect 
its  members. 

“Which  road  the  League  shall  take 
it  cannot  itself  determine.  That  decision 
rests  upon  the  decision  of  some  thirty 
thousand  individual  farmers  who  are 
not  now  within  the  organization.  Do 
these  farmers  wish  to  become  a  part 
of  this  group  to  better  conditions  in 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed?  We  will  wait 
that  decision  with  interest  and  until 
that  decision  is  made  the  League  can 
do  nothing  else  than  to  wait  at  the  fork 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


WONDER  WHY  I  HAVE  SO  MANY 
REJECTIONS  !  THATS  THE  SECOND 
CAN  THAT  CAME  BACK  THIS  WEEK 


ME  GET  BETTER  MILK 


later:  [  that  htk-i5  sure 

DID  THE  TRICK,  BIEL. 
HAVENT  HAD  ANY  MILK  REJECTED 
SINCE  I  BEGAN  USING  IT 


SAY  BILL, YOU  NEVER  HAVE  ANY 
TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR  MILK,  HOW 
DO  YOU  DO  IT  ?  f - 

I  USE  HTH-15  TO  RINSE 
ALL  UTENSILS.  IT  KILLS 
BACTERIA  AND  HELPS 


HERE'S  A  3-LB.  CAN,  JUST  ADD  A  S 
TEASPOONFUL  TO  A  PAILOF  WATER 


Keep  dairy  utensils 

SAFE  with  HTH-15 


•  HTH-15  is  a  stable  product 
containing  15%  of  available 
chlorine,  manufactured  and 
guaranteed  by  The  IVlathieson 
Alkali  Works  (Inc. ),  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  producers 
of  chemicals  in  the  world. 
Mathiesonlndustrial  Chemicals 
are  accepted  as  the  standard 
of  purity  and  quality  by  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 


O  There  is  one  sure  way  to  guard 
against  bacteria  that  lower  milk  qual¬ 
ity  and  cause  heavy  losses  from  spoil¬ 
age.  Carefully  rinse  all  utensils  with 
HTH-15  solutions  .  .  .  pails,  cans, 
strainers,  milking  machine  parts  — 
every  piece  of  equipment  that  comes 
in  contact  with  milk. 

HTH-15  is  remarkably  economical 
...costs  only  a  trifle... a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  gallon  for  a  100-p.p.m.  rinse 
solution.  It’s  also  easy  to  use.  Just 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  HTH-15  powder 
to  a  pail  of  water  and  you’ll  have  an 
effective  germicide  that  protects  milk 
from  contamination . . . helps  eliminate 
rejections ...  enables  you  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  milk. 

If  your  local  dealer  is  unable  to 
supply  you  with  HTH-15,  mail  the 
coupon  now  for  free  sample  4-oz.  can, 
enclosing  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of 
packing  and  mailing. 

MAIL  TODAY  FOR  SAMPLE  CAN 

The  IVlathieson  Alkali  Works  (Inc.) 

2.50  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  sample  4-oz.  can 
of  HTH-15.  I  am  enclosing  10c  to  pay 
cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

f~l  Check  here  if  you  want  free  pamphlet 

“Protect  Dairy  Profits”. 


D  ~  Ajfc.6~25~32 


Name . . 

Address . 

State . 

Dealer's  name. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


May  Milk  Prices 


Dairyman’s  league  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen'* 

Sheffield 

Clan 

League 

Producer* 

1 

Fluid 

Milk 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid 

Cream  _ 

1.00 

2A 

Fluid 

Cream 

1.06 

2B 

Con** 

Milk 

Soft  Cheese  „ 

1.26 

S 

Evan. 

Cond.  _ _ 

Milk 

Powder 

Hard 

Cheese _ 

1.15 

1.00 

4 

Butter  and  American 

Cheese.  Based 

on  New  Yort 

City 

Market  quotat'""*  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1931.  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

N.  E.  M.  P.  A. 

The  May  price  of  3.7  per  cent  fluid 
milk,  10th  zone  basis,  as  estimated  by 
the  Statistician  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  was  $1.71 
per  hundred  pounds  compared  with 
$1.50  per  hundred  in  April  1932.  This 
compares  with  $1.97  per  hundred 
pounds  for  May  1931  and  $3.11  per 
hundred  pounds  the  May  five  year  av¬ 
erage.  Surplus  milk  during  May  aver¬ 
aged  $.80  per  hundred  pounds,  eight 
cents  less  than  reported  for  April  1932 
and  compares  with  $1.04  per  hundred 
pounds  for  May  1931  and  $1.65  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  the  five  year  average  for 
May.  On  the  Boston  market  92  score 
butter  averaged  18.1  cents  per  pound 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  June  as 
compared  with  20.4  cents  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  May  1932,  24.0 
cents  per  pound  for  June  1931  and  41.2 
cents  per  pound  the  five  year  average 
for  June. 


Butter  Outlook  Very  Uncertain 


CREAMERY  SALTED 

Higher  than  extra  _ 

Extra  (92sc.) _ 

84-91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades _ 


June  18,  June  4,  June  20, 
1932  1932  1931 

17  -17(4  18  -18(4  23  -23(4 

1 6(4  1 7 '4  22 (4 

l3%-l6'/4  13(4-17  19  -22 

12  -13(4  16  -18(4 


During  the  week  ending  June  18, 
clouds  of  doubt  accumulated  on  the 
horizon  of  the  butter  market.  More  un¬ 
certain  sentiments  have  developed  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  definite  key  to 
the  outlook.  On  June  18,  the  butter 
market  reached  a  new  low  when  cream¬ 
ery  extras  hit  1614  c.  We  have  got  to 
go  back  to  the  “Gay  Nineties”  to  find 
similar  values.  One  of  the  causes  for 
the  new  weakness  in  the  butter  mar- 


Ship  Your  Idve  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  auotations.  tags,  crates,  .shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  cheek  or  money  order  to, 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSON  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name,  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


SWINE 


PIGS  ~  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

5  TO  6  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.25  EACH 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.75  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  OF  RELIABLE  QUALITY 

Our  pigs  are  bred  from  Superlative  Males  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  sows  and  can  be  depended  on  to  attain 
rapid  growth. 

Berkshire  &  Chester  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
7-wks.  old  $2.25;  8  wks.  old  $2.50;  9-10  wks.  old  $2.75 
Chester  White  barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.75 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — or  send  check  or  Money  Order. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


pureA  bNred  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

Males  $8  females  $4.  C.O.D.  Also  one  partly  trained 

male.  R.  D.  SUTTON,  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


ket  is  the  fact  that  June  1  storage 
figures  were  less  favorable  than  the 
trade  anticipated.  The  report  of  U.  S. 
storage  stocks  showed  an  into  storage 
movement  during  May  of  greater  vol¬ 
ume  than  during  the  same  period  last 
year.  At  the  same  time  trade  output 
figures,  or  butter  going  into  current 
consumption,  have  been  less  favorable, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  low  re¬ 
tail  prices  that  generally  prevail 
throughout  the  countrv.  This  has 
created  a  loss  in  confidence  in  the 
future  outlook. 

On  June  1.  U.  S.  stocks  of  butter 
totaled  29,293,000  pounds,  whereas 
last  year  on  the  same  date  holdings 
totaled  35,155,000  pounds.  From  May  1 
to  June  1,  U.  S.  storage  stocks  of  but¬ 
ter  increased  18,899,000  pounds.  During 
the  same  period  last  year  the  increase 
totaled  17,960,000  pounds. 

In  the  ten  cities  making-  dailv  re¬ 
ports  storage  holdings  on  June  17  to¬ 
taled  slightly  over  32  million  pounds, 
whereas  last  year  they  were  something 
over  35  million  pounds.  From  June  10 
to  June  17  storage  holdings  in  the  ten 
cities  increased  7.849,000  pounds,  prac¬ 
tically  a  million  pounds  in  excess  of  the 
into-storage  movement  in  the  same 
cities  last  year,  and  during  the  same 
period.  New  York  storage  holdings  are 
heavy.  On  June  17  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  reported  approximately  an  even 
million  pounds,  more  in  storage  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  Ohviouslv,  the 
into  storage  movement  this  year  has 
been  running  ahead  of  last  vear  in  New 
York  City.  With  these  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  statement  as 
to  the  probable  trend. 

Cheese  Market  Fairly  Steady 


STATE  FLATS  June  18.  Jime  4  June  20. 

1932  1932  1931 

Fresh  Fancy _ _  11-13  II14-I2%  13(4-14% 

Fresh  Average  _ _ ,  10  I0'4  12% 

Held  Fancy  . . 18-20  18  -20  21  -23 

Held  Average _ 


The  cheese  market  is  fairly  steady, 
much  in  contrast  to  the  butter  situa¬ 
tion.  On  June  18  New  York  State  fod¬ 
der  and  part  grass  cheese  was  offering 
at  prices  ranging  from  10c  to  13c,  de¬ 
pending  on  selection,  but  market  re¬ 
ports  indicated  that  stocks  were  prettv 
well  cleared.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
stated  that  at  this  writing  full  grass 
goods  are  held  upstate  above  a  parity 
with  New  York  prices.  In  other  words, 
it  appeared  to  the  writer,  that  there 
was  a  slight  upward  trend  in  the  cheese 
market. 

Statistically,  the  cheese  market  is  in 
better  shape  than  the  butter  market. 
On  June  1  storage  stocks  of  cheese  in 
the  U.  S.  totaled  40.486,000  pounds.  On 
the  same  day  last  vear  storage  stocks 
in  the  U.  S.  totaled  46,764,000  nounds. 
From  Mav  1  to  June  1  holdings  in¬ 
creased  1,535.000  pounds,  whereas  last, 
year  the  figure  stood  at  1.972  000 
pounds.  On  June  17  storage  stocks  in 
the  ten  cities  making  dailv  market  re¬ 
ports  were  9,432,000  pounds,  approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  pounds  short  of 
what  they  were  a  year  ago.  From  June 
10  to  June  17  storage  stocks  in  the  ten 
cities  increased  567,000  pounds,  approx¬ 
imately  100,000  pounds  more  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  situation  in  the  west  is  quite 
firm  and  all  in  all  the  cheese  market 
appears  to  he  riding  along  full  steady. 


Egg  Situation  Firmer 


NEARBY  WHITES 

June  18, 

June  4, 

June  20, 

Best  open  market 

1932 

1932 

1931 

offerings-46  lb. - 

19  -22 

1814-21 

23  -25(4 

Standards.  45  lb . 

17(4-18(4 

16(4-17(4 

2 1  -22(4 

Mediums  . 

16  -18 

14(4-17 

17(4—21 

Lightweights  and 

Undergrades  _ _ 

15  -16(4 

14  -15 

17(4-18(4 

Pullets  . . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Special  packs  . 

17(4-24 

17  -22 

21  -25 

Standards  . . . 

16  -17 

15  -16 

17(4-19(4 

The  statistical  picture  of  the  egg 
market  may  well  be  considered  by  some 
as  quite  alarming.  It  certainly  paints 
a  good  outlook  for  the  poultryman. 
Whereas  the  butter  market  is  burdened 
by  heavy  receipts  and  heavy  prospec¬ 
tive  production,  the  egg  market  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  just  the  reverse.  Recently 
we  stated  that  the  shortage  in  storage 
stocks  compared  with  last  year  was 
estimated  at  2,500,000  cases.  The  esti¬ 
mate  was  not  far  off.  On  June  1  U.  S. 
storage  stocks  of  eggs  totaled  5,379,000 
cases.  On  June  1  last  year  the  figure 
stood  at  7,887,000  cases.  From  May  1 


to  June  1  this  year  storage  holdings 
increased  2,397,000  cases.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  holdings  increas¬ 
ed  2,725,000  cases.  Our  holdings  are 
not  only  lighter,  but  the  input  into 
storage  of  late  has  been  running  con¬ 
sistently  behind  last  year. 

In  the  frozen  egg  market  U.  S.  stor¬ 
age  stocks  on  June  1  totaled  95,097,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  106,607,000 
pounds  last  year.  The  into  storage 
movement  from  May  1  to  June  1  this 
year  was  approximately  2,000,000 
pounds  short  of  last  year. 

During  the  first  week  in  June  the 
receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  principal 
markets  showed  a  very  abrupt  drop. 
Readers  of  these  columns  will  recall 
how  we  traced  the  curve  of  receipts  that 
showed  the  high  point  was  reached  on 
April  23  which  was  followed  by  a  grad¬ 
ual  reduction  and  then  a  very  slight 
increase  again  on  May  21.  Receipts  on 
May  21  did  not  reach  the  level  of  those 
on  April  23  hut  they  were  above  those 
of  May  14.  Since  May  21  receipts  at 
the  four  markets  dropped  off  slightly 
on  May  28,  but  from  May  28  to  June 
4  there  was  a  sharp  drop.  This  break 
was  a  week  ahead  of  the  break  last 
year  and  much  more  severe.  The  break 
amounted  to  105,000  cases,  whereas 
last  year  it  was  nearer  50,000  cases. 

During  the  second  week  in  June  at 
least  up  to  June  11  there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  egg  receipts  at  the  four 
principal  markets,  but  in  spite  of  the 
slight  increase  receipts  on  June  11  were 
approximately  70,000  cases  short  of  last 
year. 

On  June  17  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  in  cold  storage  2,884,- 
000  cases  of  eggs,  over  2,000,000  less 
than  the  holdings  on  the  same  day  last 
year.  At  the  same  time,  the  into  stor¬ 
age  movement  still  runs  short  of  last 
year.  From  June  10  to  June  17  storage 
input  figures  in  the  ten  cities  stood  at 
123,000 ,  cases,  whereas  last  year  hold¬ 
ings  increased  219,000  cases. 

The  foregoing  statistics  indicating 
decreased  production  and  short  storage 
stocks  cannot  help  but  lend  some  im¬ 
provement  to  the  outlook.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  who  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  any  figures.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  there  is  a  very  definite  shortage 
.of  money  available  in  the  usual  trading 
channels  for  the  storage  of  the  surplus. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  How¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
outlook  is  good.  Present  circumstances 
have  sufficiently  strengthened  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  advance  retail  prices,  and  once 
again  the  curve  points  upward. 

In  Boston  nearby  hennery  browns 
quoted  as  extras  were  quoted  at  25c  a 
dozen  on  June  14.  In  New  York  they 
were  17 to  23c.  The  best  hennery 
whites  in  Boston  were  quoted  at  24c, 
while  gathered  ranged  from  13c  to  20c. 

Connecticut  markets  covered  a  wide 
range  at  mid-June.  Hartford,  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport  quoted  28c  for 
the  very  finest  newlaid  fancies;  Water- 
bury  27c;  New  London  25c  to  27c. 
Connecticut  specials  range  from  22c  to 
28c,  Hartford  25c  to  28c;  New  Haven 
and  Bridgeport  25c  to  26c;  Waterbury 
25c  to  27c;  New  London  22c.  Other 
grades  ranged  anywhere  from  17c,  the 
lowest  for  ungraded  gathered,  up  to 
25c,  for  Connecticut  newlaid  mediums. 


Live  Poultry 


June  18, 

June  4, 

June  20, 

FOWLS 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Colored  .. 

17 

18-20 

20-22 

Leghorn  _  _ 

13-15 

16-18 

16-18 

BROILERS 

Rocks  . . 

14-24 

15-27 

20-34 

Reds  . . 

_  14-20 

20-22 

20-27 

Leghorn  _  . 

14-16 

15-21 

15-23 

Old  Roosters  _ 

_  1 1 

1 1 

14 

Capons  . . 

. . 

Turkeys  . ...  . 

.  _  15-20 

15-20 

15-25 

Ducks,  Nearby  _ 

10-15 

13-15 

15-23 

Geese  . . 

12 

12 

12 

Comparatively  few  fowls  arrived  in 
New  York  City  via  express  during  the 
week  ending  June  18,  and  they  general¬ 
ly  sold  at  the  level  of  the  freight  mar¬ 
ket.  The  market  as  a  whole  has  not 
shown  any  noticeable  snap  in  the  de¬ 
mand,  but  trade  has  been  sufficient  to 
hold  the  market  at  the  top  figure,  al¬ 
though  here  and  there  fractional  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  apparently  out  of 
force  of  habit. 

Broilers  have  been  arriving  very 
freely.  The  Price  Current  report  states 
that  the  receipts  are  beyond  anything 
ever  known  before.  Freight  arrivals 
have  also  been  heavy.  The  natural  re¬ 


sult  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
established  values.  The  market  appear¬ 
ed  to  hold  firm  up  to  Friday,  June  17, 
when  prices  broke.  The  situation 
wiped  out  the  practice  of  premiums 
and  forced  the  sale  of  broilers  strictly 
on  the  quality  basis,  where  values  be¬ 
long.  Those  who  are  shipping  any 
quantity  of  broilers  should  bear  in  mind 
one  particular  detail,  namely  to  grade 
the  birds  according  to  size,  which  may 
mean  a  cent  or  more  per  pound. 

Feeds  and  Crains 


FUTURES 

June  18, 

June  4, 

June  20. 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (Sept.) . 

■  50(4 

.56% 

.58% 

Corn,  (Sept.) . 

.31(4 

.31% 

.55% 

Oats  (Sept.) . 

.20% 

.2114 

.27 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Rod . 

.63 

.67% 

.94(4 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

.44% 

.42% 

.71% 

Oats,  No.  2 . . . 

.31% 

.33(4 

.39 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo) 

Ground  Oats  _ 

15.50 

17.00 

21.00 

Spring  Bran  . . 

12.00 

12.00 

14.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

13  50 

14.00 

16.50 

Standard  Mids  ... 

12.50 

12.00 

15.00 

Soft  W.  Mids 

16.00 

15.00 

19.50 

Flour  Mids  . . 

16.00 

15.00 

18.00 

Red  Dog  . . 

18.50 

18.00 

21.50 

Wh.  Hominy _ 

13.50 

15.50 

20.50 

Yel.  Hominv 

13.50 

15.50 

21.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

15.50 

15.00 

24.00 

jGluten  Feed  . 

16.30 

16.30 

25.10 

Gluten  Meal  . 

23.00 

23.00 

29.60 

36%  C  S.  Meal _ 

17.00 

17.50 

26  00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

18.00 

18.50 

28.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . . 

19.00 

19.50 

29.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal.._ 

25.50 

30.00 

27.00 

Beet  Pnln 

The  above  quotations  taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N,  Y.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

and  Markets  are 

for  straight  carlots,  f. 

o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Prices  on  mixed 

cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your 

local  freight  agent  for 

freight  rates 

to  your 

station. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  winter 
wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  411  million 
bushels  compared  with  the  record  crop 
of  787  million  bushels  harvested  in  1931 
and  549  million  bushels  the  five  year  av¬ 
erage  .The  condition  of  the  spring  wheat 
crop  at  84.5  per  cent  of  normal  is  slightly 
below  the  ten  year  average.  The  condition 
of  the  rye  crop  was  reported  at  80.4  per 
cent  and  indicated  production  at  39  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  compares  with  33  million 
bushels  harvested  last  year.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  oats  on  June  1  at  78.9  per  cent 
compares  with  83.7  per  cent  the  ten  year 
average.  Conditions  are  below  average  in 
practically  all  sections  of  the  country  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  northern  Corn  Belt  and  in 
the  western  states. 

The  potato  crop  in  the  southern  early 
states  continues  to  show  rather  poor  pros¬ 
pects.  Yields  are  small  and  shipments 
have  been  delayed  as  a  result  of  the 
March  freeze.  Production  is  now  indicated 
as  34,841,000  bushels  compared  with  46,- 
402,000  bushels  harvested  last  year.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  condition  of 
apples  was  reported  on  June  1  at  58.5  per 
cent  as  compared  with  75.7  per  cent  re¬ 
ported  on  June  1  last  year  and  68.3  per 
cent  the  ten  year  average.  In  general  the 
apple  crop  was  set  back  by  the  late  frost 
and  a  light  set  of  fruit  is  reported  from 
many  important  sections.  For  the  United 
States  the  June  1  condition  indicates  a 
prospective  peach  crop  of  49  million 
bushels,  37  per  cent  less  than  the  crop 
of  1931  and  about  14  per  cent  below  the 
five  year  average.  The  peach  crop  in  the 
early  southern  states  is  particularly  light 
this  year.  Pears  prospects  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  are  approximately  equal 
to  the  five  year  average. 

— C.  D.  Stevens,  Statistician. 


Hereford  Show  at  Maine 
State  Fair 

The  annual  New  England  Hereford 
show  and  purebred  auction  sale  will  be 
held  this  year  at  the  Maine  State  Fair  at 
Lewiston,  Me.,  instead  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  H.)  Fair.  This  change  was  decided 
upon  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Hereford  Breeders  Association 
at  Portland,  Me.  recently.  The  sale  offer¬ 
ing  will  consist  of  five  or  six  young  Here¬ 
ford  bulls  and  eighteen  or  twenty  pure¬ 
bred  females,  consigned  by  the  leading 
New  England  breeders.  The  sale  will  be 
held  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  2:00  p.  m., 
September  7th.  A  feature  of  the  Lewiston 
show  will  be  the  Hereford  steer  exhibits, 
and  to  lend  greater  interest  to  this  part 
of  the  program  the  New  England  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders  Assn,  is  offering  a  special 
premium  of  $100  for  the  best  matched 
pair  of  Hereford  steer  under  twenty-four 
months  of  age.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  the  Maine  State  Fair 
will  be  open  to  cattle  from  outside  of 
Maine,  in  the  case  of  Herefords. 

One  of  the  leading  Hereford  herds  in  the 
East  will  soon  pass  out  of  existence,  when 
the  Halcyon  Hills  Herefords  at  East  An¬ 
dover,  N.  H.  are  dispersed  at  auction  in 
August.  The  show  herd  from  this  farm 
has  been  exhibited  at  nearly  every  fair 
in  New  England  in  recent  years  and 
many  in  New  York  State  and  is  well 
known  to  fair-goers.  This  herd  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1918. — R.  G.  Chaffhjs. 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Rutland  Plan  Meeting  Not  a  Success  —  Grange  News 


Following  weeks  of  meetings  and  ef¬ 
forts  at  organization  by  managers  of 
the  Rutland  Plan,  a  State-wide  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  at  Syracuse  for  Tuesday, 
June  7th.  This  meeting  was  featured 
by  so  many  jealous  rivalries  and  so 
much  quarreling  and  dissension  that  it 
probably  put  the  final  touch  upon  any . 
hope  dairymen  may  have  had  that  this 
plan  could  solve  their  marketing 
troubles. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
perfect  a  State  organization,  adopt  by¬ 
laws,  and  elect  officers  and  directors. 
When  the  meeting  opened  Tuesday 
morning,  only  a  few  counties  were 
represented.  Some  others  came  strag¬ 
gling  in  during  the  day.  By  the  time 
some  delegates  had  arrived,  others  had 
become  disgusted  and  started  back 
home.  The  St.  Lawrence  delegation 
took  exception  to  the  chairman  who 
was  a  non-producer,  and  withdrew  from 
the  meeting.  Another  major  row  was 
between  two  Rutland  organizers  as  to 
which  should  become  president  of  the 
organization.  In  an  effort  to  finish  the 
business,  a  two-day  session  was  held, 
and  both  days  were  filled  with  wrang¬ 
ling,  quarreling,  and  recriminations  be¬ 
tween  the  various  groups. 

Here  is  another  proof  of  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  trying  to  repeat  history  by  go¬ 
ing  through  another  twenty  years  of 
building  an  organization  and  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  necessary  experience  and 
marketing  equipment  to  insure  any 
kind  of  success.  No  doubt  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Rutland  Plan  are  sincere 
men.  The  fighting  for  personal  position 
at  Syracuse  indicates  however,  that 
there  are  at  least  some  selfish  interests 
involved  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  dairymen’s  welfare.  The  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings,  from  the  time  the  talk  of  this 
Plan  started  to  the  close  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  meeting,  show  that  the  project  is 
built  on  sand.  The  leaders  seem  to  have 
no  detailed  plan  of  how  they  are  going 
to  solve  the  actual,  practical  problem 
of  acquiring  the  milk,  take  care  of  the 
surplus,  and  put  all  of  it  through  the 
devious  markets  so  as  to  return  a  fair 
price  to  farmers.  Moreover,  there  is 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Rutland 
Plan  has  been  used  by  certain  of  the 
milk  dealers  further  to  divide  dairymen 
and  to  keep  them  from  getting  behind 
a  sound,  practical  marketing  program 
such  as  has  been  offered  by  the  Milk 
Emergency  Committee. 


Gas  Drilling  in  Monroe  County 

What  might  be  termed  a  test  well, 
is  being  sunk  on  the  Moffett  farm,  near 
North  Chili.  Some  gas  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  200  ft.,  which  tends  to  put  an 
optimistic  outlook  on  the  prospect  of 
finding  gas  at  a  greater  depth.  About 
20,000  acres  of  land  in  this  area  have 
been  leased  for  drilling  projects. 

Down  in  the  southern  tier  of  cities 
at  Wellsville,  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  first  oil  well  drilled  in  New  York 
State,  which  on  June  13th  began  its 
fifty-fourth  year  of  continuous  pro¬ 
duction. 


rence-Franklin  group — Robert  Garland, 
Malone;  Reginal  Vice  President  for  the 
North  Country  District — Harry  East¬ 
man. 

*  *  * 

On  Wednesday  evening,  June  8th,  the 
speaking  contest  for  the  Jefferson- 
Lewis  group  was  held  at  Mannsville. 
David  March,  of  Mannsville,  speaking 
on  “Vocational  Agriculture,”  won  over 
Stanley  Stevens  of  Gouverneur,  whose 
topic  was  “Too  Many  Farmers.” 

On  Friday  evening,  June  10th,  the 


•  ♦ 

Alaska — Here  We  Come  ! 


Reservations  are  now  com¬ 
ing  in  for  our  Alaska  tour.  It 
will  help  us  if  those  of  you  who 
plan  to  go  will  signify  your  in¬ 
tention  by  mailing  your  reserva¬ 
tion  together  with  a  check  for 
$15  for  each  person  who  is  going. 
It  is  important  that  we  know  ap¬ 
proximately  how  many  are  going, 
in  order  to  lay  our  plans,  and 
later  if  any  of  you  find  you  can¬ 
not  go,  the  deposits  you  have 
made  will  be  cheerfully  refunded 
without  question. 

The  tour  starts  August  6th. 
Everyone  who  goes  is  assured  of 
a  good  time,  and  will  have  mem¬ 
ories  of  a  wonderful  trip  which 
will  stay  with  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 


I 
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final  contest  between  David  March, 
winner  in  the  Jefferson-Lewis  district, 
and  Foster  Child  of  Malone,  winner  in 
St.  Lawrence-Franklin  group,  was  held 
at  Gouverneur  to  decide  the  North 
Country  representative,  at  the  State 
Fair.  Foster  Child  won  on  his  essay, 
“Intensive  Curtailment.” 

—Harry  W.  Kitts,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


Seneca  County  Chicken  Thieves 
Jailed 

Three  men,  Burt  Guy,  James  Guy 
and  Harry  Hayes  were  recently  arrest¬ 
ed  in  Seneca  County  charged  with 
stealing  chickens. 

The  two  Guy  brothers  pleaded  guilty 
and  both  were  sentenced  to  six  months 
in  the  Onondaga  Penitentiary.  Later 
the  sentence  of  Burt  Guy  was  suspend¬ 
ed.  Hayes  is  in  the  hospital  as  a  result 
of  injuries  sustained  when  a  truck 
which  he  was  driving  went  into  a  ditch. 
He  will  be  arrested  upon  release  from 
the  hospital. 

These  men  confessed  that  they  had 
stolen  between  five  hundred  and  six 
hundred  chickens  during  the  past  few 
months. 


North  Country  “Ag”  Boys 
Get  Together 

The  Association  of  Young  Farmers 
of  Gouverneur  was  host  to  the  Young 
Farmer  chapters  of  the  North  country 
district  at  the  annual  spring  rally  held 
June  11th,  at  the  Gouverneur  High 
School.  Approximately  seventy-five 
boys  and  their  agricultural  instructors 
from  Adams  Center,  Belleville,  Cha- 
teaugay,  Dexter,  Gouverneur,  Madrid, 
Malone,  Mannsville  and  Massena  were 
present. 

In  the  morning  a  track  meet,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  100-yard  dash,  a  220-yard 
dash,  %-mile  relay,  shotput,  broad- 
jump,  high  jump  and  horseshoes,  was 
won  by  Gouverneur  with  Massena, 
Madrid,  Malone,  Dexter,  Mannsville, 
Adams  Center,  Belleville  and  Chateau- 
gay  following  in  the  order  named.  In 
the  afternoon  a  baseball  team,  repre¬ 
senting  the  visitors,  defeated  a  team 
representing  the  Gouverneur  Chapter. 

During  the  lunch  hour,  a  business 
meeting  was  held  and  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected:  Chairman  of  the 
Jefferson-Lewis  group — Harry  East¬ 
man,  Belleville;  Chairman,  St.  Law- 


November.  There  will  be  other  nation¬ 
al  and  state  prizes  which  are  donated 
by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Essays  should  be  sent 
to  the  State  Master  by  August  20th. 

*  *  * 

The  Mexico  Grange  recently  voted 
$10  in  gold  as  a  prize  to  go  to  the  best 
student  in  vocational  agricultural  at 
the  Mexico  High  School. 

*  *  * 

At  the  June  St.  Lawrence  County 
Pomona  meeting,  representatives  of  a 
number  of  Granges  competed  in  a  sing¬ 
ing  contest.  The  winners  will  go  to  a 
sectional  contest,  and  the  winners  in 
that  contest,  will  compete  at  the  State 
Fair  this  fall.  Prizes  were  won  by  Fred 
Parr  of  Winthrop,  and  Mrs.  Morgan 
and  her  daughter,  of  Norfolk. 


Grange  Happenings 

One  of  the  big  events  of  the  year 
for  Granges  will  be  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Bi-Centennial  State  Grange  pic¬ 
nic  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  July  4th.  The  picnic  will  be 
held  at  the  coliseum  so  that  it  can  go 
ahead  on  schedule  rain  or  shine.  There 
will  be  numerous  floats  from  different 
Granges,  and  the  principal  address  of 
the  day  will  be  given  by  Louis  J.  Taber, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange. 

*  *  * 

State  Master  Fred  Freestone,  with 
the  help  of  an  able  staff  of  State  offi¬ 
cers  and  officers  of  subordinate  Granges 
is  putting  on  a  big  drive  for  members 
this  summer. 

*  *  * 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Alt- 
mar  Grange  on  June  11th  the  mortgage 
on  the  Grange  hall  was  burned  with 
fitting  ceremony. 


St.  Lawrence  County  now  has  ten 
juvenile  Granges,  the  latest  having 

been  organized  recently  at  West  Par- 
ishville. 

*  *  * 

Grangers  of  18  years  and  under  will 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  compete 
in  the  annual  Highway  Safety  Contest, 
on  the  subject,  “Why  the  Grange 

Should  Foster  Street  and  Highway  Saf¬ 
ety.”  The  first  prize  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  will  be  a  trip  to  the  National 

Grange  Session  in  North  Carolina  next 


Dairy  News 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  taken 
steps  to  keep  out  of  that  State  animals 
affected  with  contagious  abortion.  New 
regulations  went  into  effect  June  1st, 
which  forbid  the  importation  into  the 
State  of  any  cow  that  has  failed  to 
pass  the  negative  blood  test,  except 
upon  written  permission  of  the  State 
Department  and  subject  to  quarantine 
upon  entry. 

*  *  * 

Oswego  County  dairymen  have  made 
plans  for  their  annual  County  Field 
Day  on  July  3rd.  One  event  will  be  the 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament,  the 
winners  to  represent  their  county  at 
the  A.  A.  Farm  Bureau  tournament  at 
Syracuse  next  fall.  There  will  be  a 
cattle  sale,  and  a  large  group  of  4-H 
Club  boys  will  be  present,  many  of 
them  bringing  their  calves  to  exhibit. 
*  *  * 

Word  comes  to  us  that  nearly  half 
the  animals  in  the  dairy  herd  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber  living  near  Sheldon  Center,  Wy¬ 
oming  County,  were  killed  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  paint  pails  together  with  other 
junk  were  thrown  out  in  the  pasture. 
Cattle  or  calves  will  readily  drink 
paint,  and  almost  always  it  proves 
fatal.  Keep  paint  pails  out  of  their 
reach. 

*  *  * 

Gage  Tarbell  of  Smithfield  Flats 

owns  a  cow,  Tarbell  Farms  Ultra  Mig¬ 
nonette  No.  207856,  who  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  record  of  14,618.3  pounds  of 
milk,  and  592.9  pounds  of  fat.  This  en¬ 
titles  her  to  entry  in  the  Advance  Reg¬ 
ister  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club. 

*  *  * 

About  two  weeks  ago,  two  heifers 

owned  by  Isaac  Young,  who  lives  near 
Hornell,  were  shot  with  a  rifle  in  the 
pasture  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  was  a  scheme  to 
butcher  the  animals  and  sell  the  meat, 
but  neighbors,  hearing  the  reports  of 
the  guns,  arrived  before  the  theft  could 
be  completed. 

Western  New  York  Notes 

In  a  series  of  meetings  throughout 
Cattaraugus  County,  the  plans  of  the 
State  Emergency  Milk  Committee  for 
reducing  waste  and  duplication  in  the 
dairy  industry,  to  the  end  that  the 
farmers’  profits  may  be  increased  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  cost  of  milk  to  the 
consumer,  are  being  explained  to  dairy¬ 
men  by  C.  N.  Abbey  of  the  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau,  and  Earl  N.  Williams,  Chairman 
of  the  Cattaraugus  County  Emergency 
Milk  Committee. 

*  *  * 

June  sessions  of  Pomona  Grange  are 
being  held  throughout  Western  New 
York.  Erie  County  Pomona  was  held  at 
Alden,  Saturday,  June  11th.  The  after¬ 
noon  session  included  the  lecturers 
program  which  began  with  a  half  hour 
talk  on  “George  Washington,  the 
Farmer,”  by  the  Master  of  Lawtons 
Grange,  followed  by  a  pageant — “The 
Farmer  at  Mt.  Vernon.” 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  by  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  in  the  drive  for  mem¬ 
bership.  Cattaraugus  County  has  set  as 
its  quota  250  new  members  by  July  4th. 
*  *  * 

Harry  Yates  of  Orchard  Park,  Erie 
County,  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  Holstein 
cattle  has,  through  official  testing  with 
the  advanced  registry  department  of 


the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  won  a  prominent  position  on 
the  national  honor  list  with  two  cows 
placing  14th  and  47th  on  the  list. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Cattaraugus  County  Farmers 
picnic  at  Little  Valley  on  June  25th,  thd 
horseshoe  pitchers  championship  will  be 
decided. 

A  new  feature  of  Erie  County  Field 
Day  will  be  horseshoe  pitching  by 
women  as  well  as  men,  and  County 
Agent  Fricke,  in  announcing  it  at  Po¬ 
mona,  said  that  possibly  next  year  the 
State  Fair  Association  and  American 
Agriculturist  might  be  prevailed  upon 
to  put  on  a  contest  for  women,  which, 
of  course,  was  only  bait.  But  then — 
why  not? 

*  *  * 

More  than  250  poultrymen  and  their 
families  gathered  from  all  points  of 
Western  New  York  at  the  State  Egg 
Laying  Contest  plant  at  Stafford,  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  11th,  for  the  first  of  what 
is  expected  will  become  an  annual  rally. 
It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Buffalo  and  western  New  York  Poultry 
Association. 

Prof.  Ogle  announced  that  the  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  second  annual  egg  laying 
contest,  which  starts  this  October,  is 
already  filled. 

*  *  * 

The  weather  has  been  cold  and  dry 
lately,  and  the  early  promise  of  an 
abundant  hay  crop  is  steadily  growing 
less. 

Farmers  are  putting  in  late  potatoes. 

Prices  of  all  farm  produce  remain 
very  low. 

Business  of  all  kinds  is  very  dull,  and 
there  are  many  more  out  of  work  than 
last  year. 

C  WGY  Features  C 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:00);  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:02  and 
3:40)  ;  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:05);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:10);  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:05) ;  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:05);  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:05);  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:15;  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 
at  12:10);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:35): 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:40);  County 

r  Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:30). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  (Tuesday 
S\  at  12:40);  Editor  Ed  Looks  at  Life 
A  (Thursday  at  12:40). 

(?  MONDAY— June  27th 

ok  12:25 — "Spraying  or  Dusting  Potatoes  for  Profit- 
Si  able  Production,”  Dr.  M.  F.  Barrus, 

Ji  Dept,  of  Plant  Pathology,  N.  Y.  S. 

(r  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  TUESDAY— June  28th. 

y  12:20 — "Haymaking  in  Bygone  Days,”  Jared 
ts  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

[f  12:30 — "The  Travels  of  the  Railroad  Worm,” 
«.  E.  G.  Brougham,  Manager,  Greene 

j)  County,  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau. 

A  WEDNESDAY— June  29th. 

(f  12:20 — "Collar  Bruises  and  Saddle  Galls  in  the 
g.  Horse.” 

y  12:30 — "Iceless  Icing  in  the  Milk  House.” 
THURSDAY— June  30th 

12:30 — "Shepherding  the  Poultry  Flock,”  Walter 
c\  Mason.  Asst.  Manager,  Albany  County, 

y  (N.  Y. )  Farm  Bureau. 

A  FRIDAY— July  1st. 

\T  12:35 — "Ann  Summers’  Home  Righting  Service,” 

JC\  Miss  Ann  Summers,  Rural  .Service  De- 

]/  partments,  Niagara  Hudson  System. 

3  SATURDAY— July  2nd 

/(  12:15 — "Abandoned  Cats,”  J.  M.  Loughborough. 

Vo  Gen.  Manager,  International  Cat  So¬ 

ciety,  and  Richard  K.  Konter,  Polar 
Traveler. 

K  TUESDAY— July  5th. 

Vo  12:05 — "Side  Orders  with  Pasture  Feeding." 

J  12:20 — -"Old  Time  Fourth  of  Julys,”  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr. 

3  12:30 — "Fine  Feathers  Do  Not  Make  Fine 
°/  Birds,”  Walter  S.  Mason,  Assistant 

(kj  Agricultural  Agent,  Albany  County, 

JNew  York. 

WEDNESDAY - July  6th 

°/  12:05 — "Poultry  Dollar  Pointers.” 

lio  12:20 — "Lumpy- Jaw  in  Cattle.” 

Y  12:30 — "Concrete  Facts,”  Prof.  W.  R.  Harring- 
3  ton.  Mass.  State  College. 

f  THURSDAY— July  7th. 

VO  12:20 — "Farm  Products  Sales  Law.”  H.  D. 
jv  Phillips.  Director,  Bureau  of  Markets, 

3  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 

J°/f  Markets. 

Vo  12:30 — "Timely  Treatment  for  Tree  Troubles,” 
E.  G.  Brougham,  Mgr.,  Greene  County, 
(N.  Y. )  Farm  Bureau. 

K  FRIDAY— July  8th. 

VO  12:05— "Alfalfa— Why  Do  You  Wilt?" 

J\  12:35 — “Cashing  in  on  the  Tourist  Trade." 
cJ  Miss  Ann  Summers,  Rural  Service  De- 

(f  partments.  Niagara  Hudson  System. 

Vo  SATURDAY— July  9th. 

j )  12:02 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (The  N.  Y.  State 

S'  4-H  Club  Congress.  4-H  Clubs  of  Dela- 

A  ware  County,  N.  Y.) 

V5  12:15 — "Recollections  of  a  Nonagenarian”  (Part 
12),  Mrs.  Perry  E.  Taylor,  Schoharie 
S'  County  Historian. 

A  12:25— "The  Farmer’s  Business  is  Everybody's 
»  Business,"  D.  Roy  Shafer,  Dairyman, 

3  Schoharie  County.  N.  Y. 
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Leghorns-Reds-fiocks-Wyandotles 

Newltampshire  INs-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


“well  bred/— well  breeders” 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D. ) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Is  Liver  Trouble  Inherited  ? 


By  L.  E.  Weaver 
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Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
1-  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 

World  s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  FisheHSheppardf 
Park  s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  - 

same  price  or  even  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  side,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Cot«Jo<  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns....  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R,  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

White  Rocks  .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SUPER  TEST  CHIX 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . r . $7.00 

White  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . 1 .  6.00 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  8.00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas .  9.00 

Bronze  Turkey  Poults . 60 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  MADISON,  N.  J. 

SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain . $5.50  $26.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.50  31.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  26.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  . . . .  5.00  23.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  '.?o%  p«i-  Guar. 

J  x  J  Free  Literature. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28  00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25  00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HAfCHERY,  Box  40,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.00  $5.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks.  ..  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  5.50 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1.000  lots  $10  less.  100%  prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  6,  Richfield,  Pa. 

/TfJIjm^-nc.O.D.— 100  Rocks  $6.50  Reds  $7;  Leg- 
^JTl^f^Ohorns,  55 ;  Hvy.  Mix  $6;  Assorted  $4.50. 

Free  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  A.  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


L.  E.  Weaver 


I  HAVE  had  it  in  mind  for  some  time 
to  discuss  this  matter  of  inheritance. 
I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  and  per¬ 
haps  of  some  value  to  our  poultrymen 
readers.  I  have  been  uncertain  as  to 
the  best  way  to  go  at  it.  Now  I  find 

that  another  mat¬ 
ter  has  come  up 
that  I  want  to 
talk  over,  and 
perhaps  get  some 
information  from 
our  readers  in  an 
attempt  to  solve 
the  problem.  It 
involves  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  heredity 
so  perhaps  we 
can  discuss  both 
at  the  same  time. 
Briefly  here  it 
is.  During  the  past  few  years  I  have 
seen  several  flocks  in  which  there  have 
been  rather  heavy  losses  from  greatly 
enlarged  livers.  I  have  heard  of  enough 
others  to  lead  me  to  think  that  this 
is  a  fairly  common  trouble  in  some  lo¬ 
calities,  but  probably  not  in  all.  We 
have  called  the  disease  Leukemia, 
which  is  a  broad  sort  of  term  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  correct.  But  it  doesn’t  tell 
us  much  about  a  cure.  So  far  we  do 
not  know  of  any  cure. 

One  unusual  thing  about  one  of  the 
flocks  that  I  saw  was  that  only  the 
Barred  Rocks  had  the  trouble  although 
the  White  Leghorns  were  running  in 
the  same  pens  with  them.  Not  a  single 
case  developed  among  the  Leghorns.  I 
was  told  of  another  flock  in  which  the 
reverse  was  true,  only  the  Leghorns 
had  the  trouble.  It  can  not  be  said,  then, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  one  variety  being 
more  resistant  than  the  other. 

We  know  that  all  large  livers  do  not 
come  from  the  same  cause.  Heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  protein  is  apt  to  cause  them,  for 
instance.  However,  in  looking  through 
an  Indiana  bulletin  recently,  I  ran 
across  a  suggestion  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  fatty  livers  may  possibly  be 
a  matter  of  heredity.  From  what  little 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  disease  and 
the  way  it  goes  through  a  flock  this 
sounds  like  a  reasonable  explanation. 
The  only  way  to  find  out  for  sure  is  to 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 

Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  In  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


IOO  LBS 

IIRYLEA 

#Dried 
=  Skim 
EMilk 


«  ft.  WI 
il  bid  iilU  *•** 
l.bU  it  **..♦*•**' 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 


Name 


Address 


My  feed  dealer  is. 


get  more  information  and  see  if  it  all 
agrees.  I  am  hoping,  therefore,  that 
those  who  read  this  and  who  have  had 
this  trouble  in  their  flocks  will  write 
me  in  care  of  the  A.  A.  and  give  a 
statement  of  their  experience  with  the 
trouble,  particularly  as  to  the  size  of 
the  flock,  extent  of  the  losses  and  how 
long  it  lasted. 

Now  I  want  to  explain  how  it  might 
be  possible  for  such  an  affliction  to  be 
inherited  by  part  of  the  birds  in  a  given 
flock  and  not  by  all  of  them.  First,  we 

GRANDSIRE  GRANDMOTHER 

Rose  comb  Rose  comb 


case)  is  ever  seen.  The  meek  little  sin¬ 
gle  comb  recessive  is  there  all  the  time 
but  completely  hidden  from  sight.  We 
mark  those  chicks  with  an  SR  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  mixed  breeding.  We  know, 
however,  that  they  will  have  rose 
combs  like  their  dad  because  of  this 
matter  of  dominance.  Now  it  should  be 
plain  that  we  have  two  kinds  of  rose- 
combed  birds,  the  RR  kind  which  are 
pure,  and  the  RS  kind  which  are  mixed. 
What  will  happen  if  we  cross  two  of 
these  mixed  rose-combed  birds  with 
each  other?  To  answer  that,  let  us  look 
at  Chart  No.  2.  Notice  first  that  the 
hen  produces  two  kinds  of  eggs.  That 
is  one  half  of  them  are  R  eggs  and 
the  other  half  are  S  eggs.  In  this  she 
is  quite  different  from  her  mother  who 
produced  only  S  eggs.  The  male  in  this 
case  is  also  a  mixed  type  and  so  the 
sperm  cells  with  which  the  eggs  are 
to  be  fertilized  are  also  of  two  kinds, 
R  and  S.  Now  when  fertilization  takes 
place  there  are  four  possible  ways  for 

GRANDSIRE  GRANDMOTHER 

Single  oomb  Single  comb 
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All  Jro ae  combs 


CHART  No.  1 


will  have  to  understand  a  few  laws  of 
breeding  that  were  discovered  by  a 
man  named  Mendel  and  are  therefore 
known  as  Mendel’s  laws.  He  did  his  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  garden  peas,  but  we 
can  explain  the  principles  a  little  more 
easily  by  using  chickens. 

Now  look  at  chart  No.  1.  The  letter 
R  stands  for  rose  comb  and  the  letter 
S  for  single  comb.  Notice  that  the 
grandparents  on  one  side  are  both  rose- 
combed  and  so  their  son  (marked 
“sire”)  has  a  double  dose  of  rose  comb 
blood.  And  of  course  he  is  rose-combed. 
We  mark  him  RR  to  indicate  the  double 
dose  that  he  has.  In  just  the  same  way 
the  mother  has  a  double  dose  of  single 
comb  blood,  because  of  her  parents 
were  single  combed  birds.  So  we  mark 
her  SS.  Now  when  we  mate  rose- 
combed  sire  with  the  single-combed 
SIRE 

Rose  comb 


the  sperm-cells  and  the  eggs  to  pair 
up.  The  chart  shows  these  by  means  of 
the  connecting  lines.  We  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  that  one  quarter  of  the 
chicks  in  this  second  generation  will 
be  RR  like  their  grandparents  on  the 
father’s  side  of  the  house,  that  one  half 
will  be  RS  like  the  parents,  and  one 
quarter  will  be  SS  like  their  grand¬ 
parents  on  the  mother’s  side.  The  RR 
and  the  SS  will  all  be  rose-combed  and 
we  will  not  be  able  to  tell  the  pure 
from  the  mixed  ones.  The  SS  ones  will 
all  be  single-combed,  and  pure.  If  we 
cross  them  with  other  single-combed 
birds  there  will  never  be  any  rose 
combs  cropping  out.  It  should  be  plain 
from  all  this  why  we  never  see  rose 
combs  showing  up  when  all  the  par¬ 
ents  are  single-combed,  and  why  we 
very  often  find  single-combed  birds  ap- 

MOTHER 
Rose  comb 


Three  rose  combs 


CRARX  lfo.  2 

hen,  what  is  going  to  Happen :  j  ust 
this.  Every  one  of  the  chicks  is  going 
to  get  a  single  dose  of  rose-combed 
blood  from  the  sire,  and  a  single  dose 
of  single-comb  blood  from  the  mother. 
We  might  expect  then  that  the  chicks 
would  have  both  kinds  of  comb  on  their 
heads  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  But  no 
one  ever  sees  it  work  out  that  way. 
The  explanation  is  in  Mendel’s  Law  of 
Dominance.  This  law  states  that  in 
cases  like  this,  one  of  the  characters 
is  always  dominant  and  the  other  is 
recessive.  It  is  a  sort  of  big  boss  affair. 
Only  the  dominant  (rose-comb  in  this 


One  single  comb 


pearing  among  the  chicks  in  a  rose- 
combed  flock  even  when  all  the  hens 
and  males  are  rose-combed. 

But  we  started  out  to  discuss  this 
fatty  liver  trouble.  Suppose  we  put  the 
letter  N  (meaning  normal  livers)  in 
the  place  of  R  in  both  charts,  and  put 
the  letter  F  (meaning  fatty  livers)  in 
place  of  S.  Then  all  the  NN  birds  and 
the  NF  birds  would  never  have  the 
trouble  for  N  (normal  liver)  is  dom¬ 
inant.  And  all  the  FF  birds  will  have 
fatty  livers  and  will  die  off.  There  will 
always  be  a  chance  for  trouble  as  long 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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as  there  are  any  NF  birds  in  the  flock 
for  if  an  NF  male  should  happen  to 
be  used,  (and  we  cannot  tell  him  from 
a  NN  bird  by  his  looks)  one  quarter 
of  all  the  chicks  from  the  NF  hens  will 
be  FF  and  will  have  the  trouble. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  this  theory 
is  correct,  we  can  conclude  that  this 
question  of  fatty  livers  is  one  of  the 
breeders  rather  than  for  the  veterin¬ 
arians.  It  is  very  probable  that  if  the 
trouble  should  prove  to  be  a  matter  of 
heredity  it  will  also  prove  to  be  a  far 
more  complicated  affair  than  has  been 
suggested  here.  But  in  any  case  the 
more  information  we  can  get  about  it, 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  be  able  to 
find  out  if  heredity  is  the  correct  an¬ 
swer  to  our  problem.  I  am  hoping, 
therefore,  to  hear  from  a  considerable 
number  of  flock  owners  who  have  had 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
selected  stock  at  $6.00  per  100; 
$27.00  per  500.  $53.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  orders.  Order  from  this 
Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big,  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $  7.00  $34.00  $  65.00 

Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  44.00  85  00 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wyand . . .  II. 00  52.50  100.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

40  Cents  to  $1.00  EACH 

Write  for  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


CLEAR  SPRING  °cmcK$r 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barron  Str.  S.  C.  WTi.  Leghorns .  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds  .  6.00  30.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  del. 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rocks . $  6.50  per  100 

Light  Brahmas .  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants . 10.00  per  100 

White  Giants .  12.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice  5.50  per  100 

Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
Folder  FREE.  S.  W.  KLINE, 
Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


COCOIAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  WTiite  Leghorns. . $5.50  $25.00  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  50 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  30.00  60 

Light  Mixed  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00 — 100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 

ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns..$5  $24  $45 
Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  per 

6C32  &  S.C.  Reds .  6  29  58 

Heavy  Mix  $5  50-100 ;  Light  Mix  $4.50-100 
live  delivery  guaranteed  1’.  P.  Paid.  All  free 
stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.00  $24.00  $45.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  .  5.00  24.00  45.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  29.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A.  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


Bar.  S.C. Wh. Leg.  $4.50  per  100 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  6.00  per  100 
S.C.  Reds . 6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LINCOLN  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  heavy  laying  breeders. 

Barred  Rocks  . $6.00  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.00  per  100 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  Circular  free. 
Lincoln  Hatchery,  B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS  fjj,  puepr. 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 


FROM  FREE 
RANGE  FLOCKS 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..$1.50  $2.50  $4.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  1.50  2.50  4.50 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  807,Mingoville,Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
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experience  with  the  fatty  liver  con¬ 
dition. 


Horseshoe  Pitchers  Get  in  Trim 
for  State  Contest 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
won  any  prize  money  in  any  national 
or  state  tournament,  and  no  entry  will 
be  received  from  the  winner  of  the-  first 
prize  money  at  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  state  tournaments. 

8.  The  games  will  consist  of  twenty- 
five  points,  but  the  tournament  com¬ 
mittee  reserves  the  privilege  of  using 
some  kind  of  an  elimination  contest  if 
it  becomes  necessary  on  account  of  a 
too  large  number  of  entries. 

9.  The  method  of  giving  prizes  has 
been  arranged  so  every  contestant  will 
have  a  chance  at  the  prize  money. 
Seven  cash  prizes  will  be  given  by  the 
State  Fair  management  to  the  winners 
as  follows:  first,  $50;  second,  $40;  third, 
$30;  fourth,  $20;  fifth,  $10;  sixth,  $5; 
and  seventh,  $5.  In  addition,  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize  will  also  be  given  a 
beautiful  and  appropriate  medal  by 
American  Agriculturist. 


Leaguers  Rally  Around  Again 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 
in  the  road  and  prepare  to  go  forward 
on  either  branch  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  that  the  dairy  farmers  in  this 
territory  lay  upon  it. 

“So  far  as  the  League  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  can  look  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  its  future.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  an  organization  that 
has  progressed  as  far  as  the  League 
each  year,  adding  to  the  accomlish- 
ments  each  year,  perfecting  its  opera¬ 
tions  each  year,  becoming  a  more  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  the  market,  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  its  members  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past.” 

Gov.  Wilson  of  Vermont  Speaks 

The  first  address  of  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  was  made  by  the  Honorable  Stanley 
C.  Wilson,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

After  stating  that  dairying  was  the 
chief  industry  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  that  the  prosperity  of  all  classes 
depended  upon  the  success  of  the  farmers, 
the  Governor  launched  into  a  description 
of  the  New  England  Dairies.  This  super¬ 
organization,  or  cooperative,  is  a  plan  just 
recently  adopted  by  New  England  dairy¬ 
men  whereby  most  of  the  milk  for  sale 
in  New  England  is  brought  under  farmer- 
cooperative  control.  In  other  words,  the 
New  England  dairymen  have  done  what 
the  farmers  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
are  now  trying  to  do;  that  is,  to  organize 
most  of  the  milk  under  one  sales  agency. 

National  Grange  Master  Praises 
League 

Master  L.  J.  Taber  of  the  National 
Grange  made  a  most  eloquent  and  telling 
address  that  was  frequently  cheered  by 
the  large  crowd.  He  said  first  that  he 
never  had  seen  so  many  dairymen  to¬ 
gether  before  in  his  life  and  he  congrat¬ 
ulated  the  League  for  its  splendid  or¬ 
ganization  and  called  for  a  raise  of  hands 
from  the  Grangers  who  were  present.  It 
seemed,  judging  by  the  forest  of  upraised 
hands,  that  nearly  all  of  the  Leaguers 
were  also  Grangers. 

Master  Taber  discussed  at  some  length 
problems  of  the  present  depression  and 
got  a  great  laugh  out  of  the  crowd  when 
he  stated  that  we  had  been  learning  since 
1929  that  Wall  Street  was  “only  a  peanut 
stand,  after  all.” 

“Neither  political  platforms  nor  Con¬ 
gress  itself  is  so  important  to  agriculture 
as  what  the  farmer  himself  does.  Self- 
help  is  the  only  real  help,  and  the  League 
farmers  are  to  be  congratulated  because 
they  recognize  this  fundamental  principle. 

“The  shortest-sighted  man  in  America 
today,”  continued  the  National  master, 
“is  the  one  who  fights  farmer  organiza¬ 
tions,  for  there  can  be  no  prosperity  pos¬ 
sible  to  any  class  of  people  for  any  length 
of  time  when  the  farmer  himself  is  not 
prosperous. 

“Where  does  the  farmer’s  surplus  dol¬ 
lar  go?”  asked  the  speaker.  “After  he 
has  paid  his  debts?  Why,  to  buy  the 
products  of  industry  and  the  way  to  start 
prosperity  again  is  to  increase  the  farm¬ 
er’s  purchasing  power.  Agriculture  is  the 
rock  upon  which  the  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  every  citizen  are  built.” 


Write  for  beautiful  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  shouting 

Wolf -Certified"  Baby  Chicks 

AAA  Quality.  Pure-bred  flocks  of  richest  blood  strains.  Lay  big  eggs  and 
lots  of  them.  Utility  and  Quality  grade  guaranteed  to  live  14  days — replace  in\ 
'l  days  at  half  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths  regular  price.  Order  from  this  ad. 
$1.00  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

Wolf*  **A”  Slumlord  Utility  Grade 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks,  While  and  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C-  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
While  Wyandoltes,  Buff  Orpingtons  » 
Jersey  Black  Giants 


l  50 

(  $2.75 
3.25 

4.75 


$5.00  $24.75 
6.00  29.75 


$49.00 

59.00 

80.00 


Wolf*  ”AA'*  C*rtrfnrd  Utility  Grade* 


$3.25 

3.75 

5.25 


$6.00  $28.75 
7.00  33.75 


10.00 


48.75 


$55.00 

65.00 

95.00 


_ _ _  8.50  41.25 

For  less  than  50  add  lc  per  chick.  Wolf's  “A”  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $5  per  100,  assorted  odds  and 
ends  $4.00  per  100.  Wolf’s  ‘‘A"  Certified  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6  per  100,  assorted  odds  and  ends  $5.00  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS _ Box  16  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

1  BIG  HATCHES  JULY  4-1 1-18-25 :  AUGUST  1-8-15-22-29  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D,  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weiSh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....  $3.00  $5.75  $28  $55 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers  3.50  6.75  32  60 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  lersey  Black  Giants  5.00  9.75  47  90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Blood -Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)... .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
ORDER  NOW  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Summer  Price  List 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leg..  Br.  Leg....$l.50  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds .  1.75  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Bf.  Orps.,  W.  &  Col.  Wyan.  1.75  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  .  1.50  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Chicks  sent  C.O.D.  live  del.  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Will 

ship  C.  O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns..$l,75 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$26.00 

$50 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns... 

...  1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

28.50 

55 

Barred 

&  W’h.  Ply.  Rocks.. 

...  2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

31.00 

60 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.. 

...  2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

33.75 

65 

R.  C. 

White  Wyandottes . 

...  2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

33.75 

65 

Heavy 

Mixed  Broilers . 

...  1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

26.00 

50 

Light 

Mixed  Broilers . 

...  1.50 

2.75 

4.50 

21.25 

40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH 

POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  A 

,  Port  Trevorton, 

Pa. 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns.... 

$5.00 

$25.00 

$45 

Bd.  &  W.  Rocks 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

S.C.  Reds . 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

Heavy  Mixed.... 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


SIEBS 


OVERSIZE 

CHI 


You  can't  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only.  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s 
Chick  Growing  Contest. 


Order  Now — Insure  Prompt  Delivery 


PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  S$0 


!  $1-63  $3.00  $5.50  $26.25 

Bd.  W.,  Bf.  Rocks  )  ^ 


S.C.  Rids,  W.Wyd  ) 
W.  &  Bf.  Orps  ) 

1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

W.  &  Blk.  Mins  ) 

R. C.  Reds  ) 

S. L.  Wyand.,  ) 

2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd. 

1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

Light  Assorted _ 

1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

16.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


Box  132  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.00  27.50  50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60 

White  Rocks  .  6.00  30.00  60 

Light  Mix.  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50-100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.P..  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  P  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Bos  Quality  Chicks  and  Pullets 

S.  C.  Eng.  Whites,  Browns.  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed.. ..5c 

Barred  Rocks  . 6c  Light  Mixed . 4c 

PULLETS:  8  wk.  10  wk.  12  wk. 

Special  English  Wh.  Leghorns....  50c  58c  65c 

Eng.  Wh.  Legh.  or  Hollywoods....  48c  55c  62c 

No  money  down.  100%  live  arrival.  Catalogue  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN,  R.  2A 


D  ARY  4,/2C  &  UP-  LARGE  TYPE 

*******  *  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

/iff  v/«frn  Tancred  Wh.  Leg  horns.. $6. 00  $27.50  $50 

LHlLKa  Barred  Rocks . .  7.00  32.50  60 

^  Light  and  Heavy  Mix .  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count  P.P. 
FRANK  NACE  BOX  A.  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


CHICKS 


From  Blood  Tested  Breeders 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . . . . . $7.00  $32.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. . .  7.00  32.50 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  paid.  Circular  free. 

H.  M.  LEISTER.  BOX  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CAS%0R 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5  $24  $45 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  6  30  60 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50;  L.  Mix  $4.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS.  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


r'Hir'K'Q  5c.  7c-  9c-  He.  25,000  PULLETS.  35c, 
45c,  55c,  65c.  Yearling  hens.  Breeding 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Rocks.  Direct  from  trapnest  Breed-Farm.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  Box  5.  R.2.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Pen  One  10c.  Pen  Two  5c.  Started  Chicks- 
*  Pullets  From  My  Own  Trapnested  Blood- 
tested  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 

WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Box  M  New-Washington,  Ohio 


PHirif Q  f  nn  loo  Rocks  or  Reds  $7;  Leghorns 
v-mv-iva  J5.  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Light  $6; 

Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  tree. 
SANDY  KNOI  L  HATCH  FRY  Box  26.  McAlisterville  Pa. 


PHIEY^  S-C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $5.00-100, 
L-niV-IVO  $25.00-500.  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $6-100, 
$32.50-500,  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free,  100%  Gtd. 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  14.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


i20T£  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS,  4c  \ 


For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee.  Per  100 

W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  H.  Mix..$5.50 
W.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas  ...  6.90 

W.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.90 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . 1 4.00 


500  1000 
$25.00  $50 

32.00  64 

32.00  64 

67.50  135 


20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  0. 


A**  Cf)  prp  inn— Rocks,  Reds,  Orp- 
r  I-*rv  ingtons,  Wyandottes. 

Leghorns.  Postpaid- — Guaranteed  live  ar¬ 
rival.  14  years  experience.  3,000,000 
chicks  annually.  Customers  43  states.  Immediate 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  write.  HAYES  BROS 
HATCHERY,  INC.,  Decatur.  Illinois. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

Special  Leghorn — Wyckoff. . $5.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . .  6.00  30.00  60  00 

Light  mixed . $5-100.  Heavy  mixed . $6-100. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  '  - 1000 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  25.00  48.00 

White  Leghorns  .  5.00  22.50  40.00 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TURKEYS 


TITRYFY  FEES  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 
1  uimvl  1  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  & 

Wh.  Holland  flocks  $2.75  for  12  eggs  $5  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS.  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 

TTIRKFYS  —Ducks  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 
1  1  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 

stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.'  Pa. 

DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


$27  delivered.  E 
SI  I -100.  New 
prices.  Free  cata 
ROY  PARDEI 
Islin.L.L.New  Y 


mirKY  INPS  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
LMJ  11  ViO  size.  l.  Hamblin.  Wilson.N.Y. 


(434)  14 
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Heart  of  the  North  - By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Bauer,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed,  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Mid, night  Sun .”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  biot  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry.  Alan  returns  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  a  patrol  to  head  off 
the  bandits.  Haskell  is  secretly  afraid  be¬ 
cause  Alan  failed  while  following  his  di¬ 
rections  and  realizes  that  he  will  be  in  a 
bad  position  if  the  facts  become  known, 
so  he  decides  to  deny  issuing  the  orders 
to  split  the  patrol.  Alan  has  no  proof  and 
Haskell  reduces  his  rank  to  ordinary 
constable. 

Alan  begins  to  consider  a  desperate 
plan  to  clear  himself  and  Joyce’s  father. 
His  first  step  is  to  buy  himself  out  of  the 
Mounted  Police. 

When  Alan  leaves  Endurance  he  heads 
his  boat,  not  towards  the  outlaws ,  but 
exactly  away  from  them.  He  has  some 
desperate  plan.  What  is  it? 

*  *  * 

As  he  lay  there  in  the  cabin  gloom, 
with  the  steamer  throbbing  on  toward 
Steel-End,  Alan  wondered  what  Joyce’s 
reaction  would  be  if  he  should  go  to 
her  and  frankly  tell  her  about  that 
tragic  incident  in  his  life  which  had 
brought  about  his  engagement  to  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Joyce  would  understand  his  mo¬ 
tive.  She  would  no  longer  think  he'd 
acted  of  his  own  free  will.  Perhaps  if 
she  knew  this  truth,  she  might  allow 
him  to  resume  their  old  intimacy.  .  .  . 
But  Elizabeth,  what  of  her?  She  was 
waiting,  waiting  there  at  Endurance, 
for  him  to  marry  her.  In  honor  and 
faith  he  could  not  break  away  now. 
That  secret  and  powerful  circumstance 
still  bound  him  and  would  bind  him  to 
her  all  his  life. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  XIII:  TWO  MUSKETEERS 

A  half-mile  up  in  the  fleecy  clouds, 
up  above  the  pretty  city  of  Edmonton, 
Mr.  “Buzzard”  Featherof  was  dropping 
out  toy  parachutes  carrying  free  cakes 
and  printed  matter  of  the  E-Z  Kleen 
Soap  and  Washing  Powder  Company, 
Ltd. 

He  was  tired,  stiff,  hungry  and  in¬ 
describably  bored. 

During  the  late  war  Buzzard  had 
knocked  an  assorted  number  of  Fok- 
kers,  Taubers  and  Albatrosses  out  of 
the  air;  had  come  down  himself  a 
couple  times  rather  precipitately;  and 
once,  commanding  a  five-plane  circus, 
had  brought  down  a  Super-Zeppelin  in 
the  Channel  after  it  had  dropped  its 
“eggs”  in  cabbage  patches  around 
darkened  London. 

Since  his  return  to  Canada,  Buzzard 
had  taken  a  fling  at  aerial  map-making 
in  British  Columbia;  had  worked  a  sea¬ 
son  with  the  Manitoba  Fire  Prevention 
as  a  “smoke  hawk;”  had  had  a  go  at 
air  mail  down  in  the  States;  had 
strafed  grasshopper  plagues  west  of 
Moose  jaw  with  poison  dust;  had  print¬ 
ed  smoke  signs  against  the  heavens; 
and  with  the  film  people  for  a  year, 
had  bombed  papier-mache  French 
chateaux  down  amid  the  flowers  and 
climate  of  Los  Angeles. 

Recently,  tired  of  working  for  other 
folk,  he  had  raked  together  some 
money  and  bought  a  machine  of  his 
own,  which  he  now  was  flying. 

It  was  a  queer  nameless  contraption, 
this  monoplane  of  his — an  assemblage 
of  piano  wire,  canvas,  spruce  and  iron, 
held  together  by  luck  and  Buzzard's 
wizardry  at  flying.  It  had  originally 
been  a  White  Speedair  with  “Jenny” 
engine,  but  he  had  re-doped  the  fabric 
and  put  in  a  second-hand  Whirlwind 
and  equipped  it  with  a  third-hand  un- 
der-gear  of  the  float-wheel  type,  and 
overhauled  it  generally  till  little  of  the 
original  machine  remained.  Only  h;a 
warm  friendship  with  t’w  rwk'tpn  in¬ 
spector  kept  it  from  ;i  m’-.-’d.  I n 

safety  factor  was  approximately  1:1, 
but  a  fifty-fifty  chance  was  all  Buzzard 


asked.  His  fellow-birdmen  considered  Buzzard  answered  tartly,  “Hello 
it  an  aerial  one-horse  shay,  and  laid  yourself.” 

bets  on  when  it  would  shimmy  to  The  stranger  paid  no  attention  to  the 
pieces.  To  them  it  was  a  miracle  how  brusque  reply.  Instead  he  reached  out 
the  old  crate  ever  took  off;  a  mystery  his  hand.  It  was  a  good-looking  hand, 
how  it  ever  stayed  up;  and  both  mir-  big,  calloused,  fingers  like  iron  bars, 
acle  and  mystery  how  Buzzard  could  “Name’s  Baker,”  he  introduced  him- 
make  those  beautiful  three-point  land-  self.  “Alan  Baker.” 

ings  with  an  old  antique  like  that.  Buzzard  partly  thawed.  This  fellow 

But  somehow — and  this  is  the  rock-  Baker  looked  to  be  somebody.  His  slow 
bottom  test  of  any  flying  machine— it  smile  was  mighty  fetching;  his  clear 
had  never  yet  come  down  before  Buz-  intelligent  eyes  were  kindly,  warm, 
zard  wanted  it  to.  And  it  did  have  friendly. 

speed;  anything  lacking  speed  would  “Glad  to  know  you,  Baker.  Mine’s 
never  have  satisfied  him.  Such  as  it  Featherof — James  Arbuthnot  Feather- 
was,  it  was  his  very  own;  and  no  of.” 

mother  was  ever  prouder  of  a  cross-  “Good  gracious!  All  that?  But  what 
eyed,  snaggle-toothed  child  than  Buz-  do  people  call  you?” 
zard  was  of  his  White  Speedair.  They  both  grinned.  Completely 

He  was,  however,  ambitious  to  get  thawed,  Featherof  got  out  cigarettes, 
a  big  new  DeHavilland,  so  that  he  could  “They  call  me  ‘Buzzard.’  Wear  red  hel- 
safely  take  up  a  girl  down  in  Kam-  met;  never  flop  my  wings.” 
loomps  and  carry  her  along  with  him  “  ‘Buzzard’ — that’s  more  like.  I  saw 
on  his  airy  path  of  life.  He  could  you  sailing  around  up  there  when  I  got 
achieve  that  new  DeHavilland  only  by  off  the  train.  Made  inquiries  and  hus- 
making  a  substantial  down  payment,  tied  out  here  to  the  field.” 
showing  some  good-sized  contracts,  and  “Uh-huh,”  Buzzard  stalled,  wonder- 
surrendering  his  life  insurance  policies,  ing  what  was  coming. 

But  with  no  advertising  or  big  com-  “Was  on  my  way  down  to  Winnipeg,” 
pany  to  back  him,  Buzzard  had  found  Alan  further  remarked.  “Expected  I’d 
this  free-lance  work  to  be  tough  sled-  have  to  go  down  there,  or  maybe  Cal- 
ding.  Had  found  difficulty  keeping  up  gary,  to  find  a  machine  and  a  pilot.” 
repairs  on  his  old  machine,  let  alone  “Uh-huh.” 

getting  a  new  one.  Jobs  were  sheer  ac-  Baker  jerked  a  thumb  at  the  plane, 
cidents.  Except  for  the  faint  possibility  “Whose  is  that?” 

of  murdering  some  more  grasshoppers  “Looking  at  you.  Belongs  to  me  and 
over  near  High  Hat,  the  work  he  was  myself,  Unlimited.  Bought  it  with  cig- 
finishing  this  noon  was  the  last  thing  arette  coupons.” 

in  sight.  Baker’s  face  brightened  a  little,  and 

Besides,  he  had  discovered  that  drop-  now  Buzzard  noticed  that  this  hard- 
ping  out  toy  parachutes  at  free-lancing  bitten  man  was  deeply  worried  but  was 
was  not  vastly  more  thrilling  than  do-  hiding  his  trouble  and  talking  with  a 
ing  the  same  thing  at  a  handsome  sal-  jest  on  his  lips. 

ary  for  some  advertising  company.  “So  the  machine  belongs  to  you.  Glad 

As  he  heaved  overboard  the  last  of  to  hear  that.  Working  on  your  own 
the  E-Z  Kleen  Soap  and  printed  mat-  hook,  I  suppose?  That’s  still  better, 
ter,  and  headed  back  for  the  landing  Say,  Featherof,  how  long  are  you 
field,  he  yawned  and  swore:  booked  up  ahead?” 

“The  devil  with  this  peace-time  stuff!  Buzzard  had  found  it  good  policy  to 
Oh  Lord,  I  wish  they’d  bring  on  another  lie.  If  he  made  out  there  was  a  crushing 
Unpleasantness.”  demand  for  his  services,  it  impressed 

It  was  in  some  such  frame  of  mind,  people  and  got  him  jobs — sometimes, 
as  he  landed  and  crawled  out  of  the  “Oh,  about  two  months,”  he  said 
cockpit,  that  he  saw  a  tall  lanky  in-  carelessly.  “All  depends  on  how  much 
dividual  in  lace  boots,  khaki  trousers,  flying  weather  I  get.” 
jacket  and  gray  hat,  get  out  of  a  wait-  Baker  plucked  a  blade  of  grass  and 
ing  taxi  and  saunter  toward  him.  chewed  it  meditatively.  Finally  he 

The  stranger,  as  he  came  up,  looked  asked:  “Say,  Featherof,  you  couldn’t 
at  the  machine  with  that  peculiar  re-  shake  free  for  a  couple  or  three  weeks, 
spectful  gaze  of  a  person  who  has  never  could  you?  Get  sick,  or  have  to  get 
flown  in  one.  married,  or  something  like  that?” 

Buzzard  thought,  “If  that  fellow  asks  Buzzard  took  thought  as  he  batted 
me  to  take  him  for  a  joy  ride,  I’ll  mur-  an  eye.  A  couple  or  three  weeks.  .  .  . 
der  him  with  a  monkey-wrench!”  A  Must  be  a  good-sized  job.  .  .  .  Might 
moment  later,  as  he  got  a  closer  look  pay  well.  .  .  .  Oh  damn  the  pay!  Al- 
at  that  hard  purposive  face,  he  decided :  ways  thinking  of  pay.  Getting  commer- 
“No,  he’s  not  that  kind.  Looks  like  some  cial.  .  .  .  This  fellow  Baker,  whatever 
timber  duke.  Maybe  wants  me  to  fly  he  wanted,  looked  like  the  kind  of  man 
him  out  to  his  limit.  Thirty-dollar  job —  a  person  would  like  to  just  knock 
damfiwill!”  around  with. 

The  stranger  came  on.  “Hello.”  “I  might,”  he  answered.  “Depends. 


i 


Mother — My  son  always  cries  when  he  sees  a  strap  in  my  hand! — Judge. 


What  kind  of  flying  do  you  want  me 
to  do?  What  for  a  job  is  it?” 

“That  would  take  me  some  time  to 
explain.  I  wouldn’t  want  any  man  to 
tackle  it  without  him  understanding 
the  whole  thing,  or  then  he  might  feel 
I’d  dragged  him  into  trouble.” 

Something  in  Baker’s  tone  made 
Buzzard  look  at  him  sharply.  “Nothing 
illeg — crook — out  of  the  ordinary,  is 
it?” 

“It’s  all  three,  and  then  some.” 

Buzzard  bit  his  cigarette.  “  ‘And 
then  some !’  My  ey^i!  Who’re  you  de¬ 
claring  war  on?” 

“If  you  want  to  know  who  I  am,  I 
was  in  the  Mounted.  The  O.  C.  here  at 
Edmonton  can  tell  you  about  me.  And 
I  can  give  you  other  references.” 

“You  were  in  the  Mounted?”  Buz¬ 
zard  frowned  thoughtfully.  “Baker — 
the  Mounted.  .  .  .  Say,  haven’t  I  heard 
or  read  somewhere  .  .  .  Are  you  that 
Sergeant  Baker  down  north  near  the 
Arctic  ?” 

Alan  nodded. 

“My  eyes!  I’ve  read  about  some  of 
your  doings.  You’re  on  a  detective 
trick  or  something  like  that,  Baker?” 

With  expert  judgment  Alan  had  been 
sizing  up  his  new  acquaintance,  from 
his  brick-red  helmet,  down  across  his 
oil-splattered  jumpers,  to  his  “side¬ 
walk”  shoes.  He  read  the  daredeviltry 
in  this  Featherof.  Black  hair  and 
snappy  black  eyes  with  crowfeet  un¬ 
der  them  that  told  of  the  strain  upon 
a  pilot;  a  born  recklessness  stamped  on 
his  face;  a  quick  adventuring  glint  in 
his  eyes  saying  he  was  spirited  enough 
to  tackle  anything — he  was  a  man  af¬ 
ter  Alan’s  own  heart.  And  he  had  a 
machine  of  his  own!  If  only  he’d  be  in¬ 
terested,  if  only  he’d  go,  it  would  save 
precious  days  looking  for  a  plane  and 
pilot. 

Alan  said:  “My  story  is  a  long  one. 
You  look  as  hungry  as  I  feel.  .  ..” 

“I  am,  Baker.  So  hungry  I  could  wipe 
my  face  with  the  slack  of  my  stomach. 
Let’s  go  eat  and  then  talk.” 

Alan  helped  him  pull  a  canvas  over 
the  machine.  Together  they  stepped 
over  to  the  taxi.  As  they  rambled  down 
town  they  swapped  war  yarns,  discov¬ 
ered  several  mutual  acquaintances,  and 
came  down  to  “Alan”  and  “Buzzard.” 

At  the  Chateau  MacDonald  Alan  sent 
a  telegram  to  Colonel  Steele  in  Victoria. 
He  wrote  it  swiftly,  not  daring  to  think 
twice  of  the  fatal  step. 

AM  OUT  OF  MOUNTED  ACCEPTING  YOUR 
FINE  OFFER  WILL  YOU  WIRE  ME  FIVE 
HUNDRED  AS  SALARY  ADVANCE  WOULD  BE 
MIGHTY  GRATEFUL  LETTER  FOLLOWING 
WITH  DETAILS.  ALAN  BAKER 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales  cafe  he  and 
Buzzard  ate  dinner;  and  then  for  a 
solid  hour  Alan  talked. 

He  told  of  the  Midnight  Sun  robbery, 
of  the  chase,  fight,  escape,  of  Dave 
MacMillan’s  trouble;  of  his  resolve  to 
help  Joyce;  of  Joyce  going  bravely 
back  to  the  lonely  trading  station;  of 
his  run-in  with  Haskell,  his  getting 
busted,  his  thousand-mile  trip  to  Ed¬ 
monton. 

He  concluded :  “I  can’t  figure  those 
bandits  at  all.  I  can’t  see  how  on  earth 
they  got  into  that  country  unknown,  or 
how  strangers  like  them  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  it  so  perfectly.  I  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  why  they  put  that  pack  of 
furs  in  MacMillan’s  shed.  But  when  I 
catch  them,  I’ll  find  these  things  out. 
I’ll  save  MacMillan,  and  I’ll — I’ll  make 
up  to  Joyce  for  a  couple  rotten  things 
I  did.” 

“But  just  where  do  the  old  crate  and 
me  come  in  at?”  Buzzard  asked. 

Alan  explained.  With  Buzzard  follow¬ 
ing  the  words,  his  eyes  afire,  a  thirsty 
gleam  in  them,  Alan  told  why  he  was 
looking  for  an  airplane,  sketched  the 
strateg'v  of  his  campaign,  explained  his 
vli'le  daring  plan  of  running  the  band¬ 
its  to  earth 

He  asked,  “Will  you  go,  Buzzard?” 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Planting  Trees  for  Crops 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
planter.  Two  men  sat  on  a  platform 
and  fed  the  small  trees  into  the  top 
of  a  hollow  wheel.  This  wheel  when 
it  turns  sets  the  tree  into  the  sod, 
probably  as  well  as  it  could  be  set  by 
hand.  Such  a  machine  takes  the  place 
of  a  large  number  of  men.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  judgment  upon  the  socalled 
efficiency  of  our  times  to  know  that 
these  tree-planting  machines  are  not 
being  used  very  much  by  the  State  at 
the  present  time  because  they  throw 
men  out  of  work,  and  men  must  have 
work  to  live. 

As  we  stood  in  a  group  around  our 
automobiles  watching  the  fire  fighting 
apparatus  on  top  of  this  lonesome  hill, 
the  teacher  of  the  little  nearby  school 
and  her  three  pupils  came  down  to 
look  us  over  and  to  meet  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Each  of  the 
little  folks  came  forward  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  car  and  stood  for  a  moment 
visiting  with  him.  He  told  them  that 
by  the  time  they  were  grown  all  this 
land  would  be  covered  with  a  great 
forest. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  reflect 
as  I  looked  at  this  small  school  with 
only  three  pupils  that  once  upon  a 
time  probably  from  20  to  50  young¬ 
sters  had  broken  forth  with  merry 
shouts  from  that  schoolhouse  door  at 
playtime.  Now  they  are  nearly  all  gone 
and  such  schools  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  at  a  tremendous  cost  per  pupil 
for  the  State  and  local  taxpayers.  For¬ 
tunately  for  local  taxpayers,  recent 
rural  school  legislation  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  State  aid  for  one-room 
schools.  American  Agriculturist  is 
very  proud  of  the  part  it  played  in 
helping  to  get  these  new  school  laws 
which  mean  so  much  to  local  taxpay¬ 
ers.  Under  this  law  the  local  district 
pays  four  mills  of  its  true  valuation 
for  its  school  tax  and  the  State  pays 
all  the  rest  needed  to  maintain  the 
school.  In  a  poor  district  like  the  one 
on  the  top  of  this  hill,  that  I  have  just 
described,  the  local  tax  for  the  school 
is  very  negligible.  Nevertheless,  it 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  both  the 
State  and  the  local  district  to  consider 
reducing  the  expenses  of  these  schools 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  fundamentals  of 
educational  opportunity  for  boys  and 
girls. 

The  Homes  Are  Gone 

Leaving  this  area  we  meandered 
slowly  across  the  lonesome  hills  to  an¬ 
other  plantation  not  far  distant.  Here 
we  stopped  awhile,  while  different  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  party  looked  over  the 
small  trees  and  talked  reforestation 
details  with  forestry  experts  who  were 
along.  Where  we  stopped  there  had 
once  been  a  farm  home.  The  only 
signs  now  remaining  of  this  home  were 
the  fallen-down  walls  and  some  lilac 
bushes  in  full  blooom.  As  I  thought 
rather  sadly  of  the  homes  that  had 
once  dotted  this  countryside  and  were 
now  gone,  and  of  the  fine  people  who 
had  lived  and  loved  and  had  their  be- 


READ  the  CHEE 
William  Russell  a 
his  boy  Menneth 

of  Fonda,  Iowa 


This  picture,  which  is  drawn  from 
a  photograph,  shows  the  Russells 
ready  for  a  day  in  the  field.  In  an' 
other  letter  Mr.  Russell  writes, 
“Can  you  blame  me  for  praising 
this  lad  and  the  Farmall?”  He  says, 
“I  believe  the  Farmall  is  the  best 
* insurance ’  a  man  can  get  against 
low  prices.’’ 


International  Harvester  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen :  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  I  would 
write  you  of  the  success  I  have  had  with  my  Farmall  that 
I  bought  in  1929. 

I  operate  a  320-acre  farm  with  the  help  of  my  13-year- 
old  boy,  Kenneth,  and  he  goes  to  school  nine  months  in  a 
year.  The  only  extra  help  I  hire  is  oat  shockers,  a  man  to 
go  threshing,  and  one  to  unload  corn.  What  I  like  best 
about  the  Farmall  is  it  does  not  grumble  if  a  job  is  tough 
and  has  never  quit  me  in  a  busy  time. 

I  plowed  110  acres  last  spring,  put  out  110  acres  of  oats, 
and  by  the  boy  helping  me  after  school,  put  in  175  acres  of 
corn.  This  ground  was  all  double-disked  and  harrowed 
once.  School  was  out  around  the  20th  of  May,  but  I  had 
the  corn  all  in  and  harrowed  once.  When  the  corn  came 
up  the  boy  went  over  it  with  the  weeder,  then  we  culti¬ 
vated  our  corn  four  times.  We  had  the  corn  all  laid  by  be¬ 
fore  the  4th  of  July  and  cultivated  60  acres  for  a  neighbor. 
We  were  feeding  a  carload  of  cattle  all  this  time,  too, 
besides  the  other  chores. 

Well,  we  did  not  raise  sucb  a  bad  crop  either,  though 
the  weather  was  dry.  We  also  found  time  to  put  up  eight 
acres  of  alfalfa  hay  three  times  from  June  to  September. 

By  actual  test  last  year,  I  found  I  could  run  this  tractor 


10  hours  for  a  cost  of  fuel  and  oil  of  $1.47.  I  used  V2  gallon 
oil  at  15c  a  quart,  30c,  and  18  gallons  fuel  at  6^e  a  gallon, 
$1.17,  total  $1.47  for  10  hours.  With  this  amount  of  fuel 
I  could  plow  from  7  to  9  acres  of  ground  or  disk  from  60 
to  80  acres,  cultivate  from  35  to  40  acres  of  com,  and  cut 
from  35  to  40  acres  of  grain. 

When  the  year  was  up,  I  found  that  my  fuel  and  repairs 
and  grease  did  not  amount  to  what  a  man’s  wages  would 
have  been  for  seven  months  at  $35  a  month.  Speaking  of 
repairs,  I  have  paid  out  $17  for  repairs  on  this  tractor  and 
it  will  soon  be  three  years  old,  and  six  of  those  dollars 
were  for  spark  plugs. 

I  have  always  done  enough  work  for  neighbors  to  pay 
for  my  fuel.  This  last  year  I  plowed  70  acres,  cut  120  acres 
of  oats,  and  cultivated  60  acres  of  corn  for  others. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  raise  a  crop  to  sell  at  the  price 
we  have  received  for  the  last  two  years,  is  to  let  the  Farm- 
all  do  it.  I  know  I  could  not  exist  times  like  we  have  had 
for  the  last  two  years  if  I  had  to  farm  with  horses  and  pay 
two  hired  men  like  I  used  to  do.  The  Farmall  is  the  best 
hired  man  I  ever  had.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fonda,  Iowa,  March  1, 1932.  (Signed)  WM.  RUSSELL. 
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ATS  off  to  Bill  Russell  and  to  Kenneth,  a  chip  off  the  old  block! 
Isn’t  this  a  convincing  story  of  what  can  be  done  with  this  all¬ 
purpose  power?  The  best  part  of  it  is  the  optimism  that  runs  through  it.  Remember  that 
there  are  two  McCormick  -  Deering  FARMALLS  now  —  the  original  2 -plow  outfit,  like 
Russell’s,  and  the  new  3-plow  FARMALL  30.  See  these  tractors  at  your  McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s  store.  Be  sure  to  ask  the  dealer  about  International  Harvester’s  Crop  Price  Guaranty 
Plan  on  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  applying  to  tractor  purchase. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  ultPFll'd)  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Aubucn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 

McCORMICK-PEERING  Bar  mall 

ing  in  these  homes,  and  especially  of  with  their  own  hands  these  little  lilac  But  the  lilac  still  remembers. 

the  farm  women  who,  seeking  a  little  bushes,  I  recalled  the  verse  of  Bob  for  her  and  spreads  its  scent, 

beauty  in  their  hard  lives,  had  planted  Adam’s  which  he  called  “Lilacs:”  The  incense  of  a  sacrament. 


An  example  of  what  reforestation,  with  the  help  of  Father  Time,  can  do  in 
Producing  a  crop  on  worn-oof  land.  fcOrartesy  New  Yon*  State  Csmssmitisil  OsmmtssEoii) 


O  here  and  there,  on  poorer  lands, 

An  old  deserted  homestead  stands, 

In  patient  sadness  to  deplore 

The  guests  who  come  again  no  more. 
For  many  feet  that  used  to  go 
Across  its  threshold  to  and  fro, 

Far  roads  and  trails  have  learned  to  know, 
And  those  who  built  it  long  of  old 
Have  mingled  with  the  churchyard  mold. 
The  human  brood  has  swarmed  and 
gone, 

But  lilacs  in  the  yard  bloom  on, 

And  ever,  as  the  old  house  grieves, 

Are  pressing  upward  toward  its  eaves 
The  tender  green  hearts  of  their  leaves. 
The  mother’s  hands  were  rough  with  toil 
Who  set  that  lilac  in  the  soil. 

Thanks  be  to  God  who  gave  the  wife 
One  touch  of  beauty  in  her  life. 

The  father  worked  from  sun  to  sun 
For  living  was  not  lightly  won. 

The  fields  where  he  was  wont  to  grub 
Are  overgrown  with  brush  and  scrub. 
His  walls  are  down,  their  mighty  stones 
Are  crushed  to  make  a  roadway’s  bones. 
Lost  are  his  labors  great  and  small, 

But  mother’s  bush  outlives  them  all. 
And  ever  with  the  warmth  of  May, 

What  time  we  keep  Memorial  Day, 

The  lilac  wakes  to  sudden  bloom 
And  wafts  a  message  to  her  tomb. 
Gone  are  the  sons  her  pangs  gave  birth, 
Her  fires  axe  dead  upon  the  hearth; 
Sunk  the  flames  and  black  the  embers, 


West  Point — Where  Leaders  of 
Men  Are  Trained 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
name  is  immortal.  See  that  other 
youngster  Pershing?  The  whole  world 
heard  from  him  later.  Listen  to  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  West  Pointers 
from  the  Civil  War  alone:  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Philip  Sher¬ 
idan,  John  Pope,  George  B.  McClellan, 
D.  C.  Buell,  A.  E.  Burnside,  and  G.  H. 
Thomas,  the  “Rock  of  Chickamauga.” 
West  Point  was  equally  well  represent¬ 
ed  on  the  other  side,  with  the  names  of 
generals  that  have  gone  resounding 
down  through  history,  even  though  they 
fought  the  “Lost  Cause.”  Among  the 
greatest  of  these  were  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Johnston,  Early, 
and  Hood. 


Gardeners  will  he  interested  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  booklet  on  “Better  Gardening” 
which  is  published  by  the  Union  Fork 
and  Hoe  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Any 
reader  who  is  interested  in  getting  this 
book  can  secure  it  by  sending  direct  to 
the  company  enclosing  10c  to  pay  cost 
of  sending. 
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insertion  is  81.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


How  to  Attract  Tourists 

Make  Them  Comfortable  and  They  Come  Again 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY:  60  lbs.  Clover  4.50;  Buckwheat  3.00;  Mixed 
3.60.  F  .W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA.  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington.  Crop  payment 
or  easy  terms.  Free  literature.  Mention  state.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


125  ACRE  FARM  on  Seneca  Lake.  Horses,  new 
tractor  and  tools,  hogs,  cattle  and  chickens.  All  farm¬ 
ing  tools.  Good  barn ;  also  good  cow  barn.  Shed  for 
tools.  Good  house,  running  water,  hot  water,  heat. 
On  State  road  in  heart  of  Finger  Lage  Region.  Apply 
PATRICK  GRACE,  Caywood,  N.  Y. 


Madison  Co.  Farm  Bargain — 68  Acres  for  easy  small- 
family  handling;  less  than  hour  to  Syracuse:  about  6 
acres  wood,  bal.  tillage  &  pasture:  2  creeks,  30  apple 
trees,  other  fruit :  comfortable  8-room  house,  basement 
barn,  wagon  &  poultry  house.  Low  price  $3500,  part 
cash.  If  taken  now  hay,  oats,  %  potatoes,  %  apples, 
etc.  team,  5  cows,  calves,  poultry,  machinery'  &  vehicles 
thrown  in.  W.  H.  Maynard,  STROUT  AGENCY,  114 
Peterboro  St.,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


150  ACRE  FARM  ONTARIO  COUNTY,  New  York. 
On  gravel  road  3  miles  from  railway  and  trading  cen¬ 
ter  at  Manchester.  75  acres  level  tillage,  alfalfa  soil,  45 
acres  in  spring  watered  pasture,  30  acres  woods.  12 
room  house  with  bath,  pressure  water  system,  steam 
heat,  porches,  shaded  lawn.  A'ery  attractive.  Three 
barns,  poultry  house.  To  appreciate  this  value  you 
should  inspect  it.  $6,000.  Free  circular  describing  this 
and  other  farms  sent  upon  request.  Inquite  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


300  Acre  Money-Making  Farm — Income  from  many 
sources,  estimated  3000  cords  hardwood,  bringing  $12 
cord  stove  length  nearby;  could  make  $1500  maple 
syrup  in  season,  $300-$400  blueberry  crop,  valuable 
growing  pine,  300  apple  trees;  30-cow  pasture,  fertile 
soil,  9-room  house,  big  barn,  other  bldgs,  near  mar¬ 
kets’.  $3900  takes  it.  part  down  &  3  horses,  8  cows, 
bull,  heifer,  hens,  shoat,  stovewood,  machinery,  vehicles, 
sugar  tools,  corn,  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  vegetables  in¬ 
cluded;  pg.  21  Free  catalog  1000  bargains.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


PROTESTANT  MAN  willing  to  work  on  farm  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  board  and  room.  Box  50,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist. 

WANTED— SINGLE  FARM  Hand  $30  to  $50  month. 
All  other  help  required.  Write  BREWSTER  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  AGENCY,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  185, 
Cleveland,  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO.,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  In.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS  and  accessories.  Milk 
strainer  cottons.  Save  about  half.  Instant  postpaid  de¬ 
livery.  Free  samples,  circular.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS., 
Millis,  Mass. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN.  73-E,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC.. 
Laceyville,  Penna. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO  Roof  and  Chute  capacity  50 
tons,  price  $1.75.  Blizzard  cutter  and  blower,  perfect 
condition,  price  $75.  Case  Wood  Stave  Silos  made  any 
size.  Write  for  price  with  free  truck  delivery.  JAMES 
CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOLTS 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  two  pound  package  $1.00, 
postpaid.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


PEANUTS.  Shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  100, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


MAPLE  SUGAR,  ten  pounds,  two  dollars.  GROVER, 
Bristol,  Vt. 


STIKS-EM  settles  barren  or  shy  breeding  cows  or 
mares  with  one  Service.  Proved  simple  treatment. 
Money  back  guarantee.  $1.00  per  cow  or  $3.00  for  4 
cows.  Cow  Cleaning  Capsules.  Guaranteed  remedy  for 
retaining  afterbirth.  $1.35  per  cow  or  $5.00  for  4  cows. 
HAINES  FARMS  CO.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


CAPONS  SELL  ABOVE  all  other  poultry.  All  phases 
of  the  business  explained  in  recent  publication.  Special 
price  35c  each.  Pilling  capon  tools  $3.50  to  $6.  BOX  G, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


KODAK  FILMS — Special  Trial  Oiler.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounted 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


GET  NEW  LOW  prices  for  stationery.  SUNKO, 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


300  EXCELLENT  ENVELOPES  (or  noteheads  5%  x 
8%)  printed,  $1.00  postpaid.  Both  $1.90.  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  lOo 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48,  Yerkes,  Penna. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


GOLD-LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  or  smoking, 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  6  lb.  scraps  50c.  Pipe  free.  Pay 
postmaster.  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia, 
Ky. 


DEWDROP  OLD  TOBACCO— Mellowed  In  bulk.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40;  25, 
$3.00.  Handpicked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75; 
25,  $4.00.  Scraps  8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild.  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Patent  cigarette  Roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GOOD  TOBACCO  CHEWING:  10  pounds.  $1.50; 
Smoking  $1.25.  Pipe  and  silk  socks  free.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25, 
patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds  $1.00; 
10-$1.60.  Smoking,  10-$1.20.  Guaranteed.  Pay  Postman. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  BardweU,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

A • 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FULL  FASHIONED  silk  hose.  Seconds, 
3  pairs  $1.05  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ECONOMY  HOSIERY  CO.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 


WHAT  are  the  first  things  which 
draw  a  tourist  to  a  place?  First 
of  all,  it  is  attractiveness;  second,  after 
the  tourist  has  been  attracted  and 
drawn  inside,  it  is  comfort.  Since  most 
tourists  travel  in  the  summertime,  a 
cool  appearance  is  of  prime  importance. 
The  cool  colors,  green,  light  blue,  and 
pale  yellow  are  most  inviting.  Good 
ventilation  with  plenty  of  screens,  open 
windows,  awnings,  plenty  of  water  both 
for  drinking  and  bathing,  cleanliness 
and  orderliness,  with  no  clutter  of  use¬ 
less  ornaments  or  decoration,  give  the 
feeling  of  restfulness  which  appeals  to 
a  tired  traveler. 

A  good  bed  with  comfortable  springs 
and  mattress,  sheets  and  bed  coverings 
of  sufficient  length  to  stay  tucked  in, 
and  above  all,  an  atmosphere  of  abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness  are  necessary.  Plenty 
of  closet  space  with  clothes  hangers 
available,  good  lights,  a  good  chair,  a 
place  where  one  can  write  letters  and 
be  free  from  unpleasant  noises  or  have 
the  privacy  which  many  people  desire, 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  well-run 
tourist  home. 


Tested  Recipes 

Corn  Pudding 

Cut  corn  from  3  or  4  ears  of  corn. 
Beat  one  egg.  Mix  1  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  with  egg,  unless  the  corn  is  real 
sweet.  Add  y2  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir 
all  this  into  the  corn  and  add  milk  to 
the  corn  until  it  comes  to  the  top  of 
corn.  Put  pieces  of  butter  around  on 
top  of  pudding.  Bake  about  30  minutes 
in  moderate  oven. 

*  *  * 

Jeff  Davis  Pies 

1  cup  butter 

1  cup  sweet  milk 

y2  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1%  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  ground  cinnamon 

3  eggs 

1  teaspoon  allspice 

Beat  eggs,  sugar  and  butter.  Add 
seasoning — then  cream.  Separate  whites 
and  yolks  of  eggs.  Bake  as  for  custard. 

4=  *  * 

Butter  Scotch  Pie 

Make  a  crust  as  for  lemon  pie,  then 

Snappy  Blouse 


fascinating  because  of  the  opportunities 
it  offers  for  variety  in  the  color  scheme 
of  a  suit  or  with  a  separate  skirt.  The 
original  model  shown  here  is  of  white  tub 
silk  printed  in  navy  blue  with  the  colors 
reversed  for  the  tie  which  is  navy  blue 
with  white  spots.  The  pattern  comes  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years ,  36,  38,  and  40 
inches  bust.  PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  copy 
of  our  new  summer  catalog  and  address 
to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


take  a  double  boiler,  putting  water  in 
the  bottom;  in  the  top  add  one  pint  of 
milk.  When  this  has  come  to  a  boiling 
point,  thicken  with  1  egg  yolk,  y2  cup 
of  brown  sugar,  3%  tablespoons  of 
flour,  1  teaspoon  of  butter.  After  this 
is  cooked  and  thickened  to  the  right 
consistency,  stirring  constantly,  flavor 
with  1  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Pour  in  shell 
and  serve  when  cold.  The  whites  of 
eggs  may  be  added  to  top  and  browned, 
which  makes  a  very  nice  pie. — M.  L.  E. 
♦  *  * 

Green  String  Beans 

String  the  beans  and  break  in  half. 
Yellow  beans  can  be  used  as  well.  Put 
in  cold  water  and  lay  piece  of  fat  pork 
on  top.  tJse  y2  lb.  or  better  of  pork  to 
3  lbs.  of  beans.  Cook  about  3  hours. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Salad 

Use  equal  parts  of  shredded  cabbage 
and  pineapple,  with  some  shredded  co- 
coanut  added  if  desired.  Serve  on  let¬ 
tuce  leaf  with  salad  dressing.  This  is 
unusually  tempting,  especially  in  the 
spring  as  an  appetizer. — R.  C.  DeL. 

*  *  * 

Lettuce  Rolls 

One  head  lettuce,  one  cupful  of  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  one  half  cupful  seedless 
raisins,  one  half  cupful  chopped  wal¬ 
nuts,  one  half  cupful  mayonnaise,  salt. 
Mix  together  the  cottage  cheese,  raisins 
and  nuts.  Add  the  mayonnaise  and 
blend  thoroughly.  Add  salt  if  needed. 
Use  the  larger  halves  of  crisp  lettuce, 
spread  them  with  the  cheese  mixture 
and  roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll.  The  recipe 
will  make  about  twelve  rolls.  In  season 
tie  each  roll  with  a  long  stemmed  nas- 
turturium  or  arrange  a  strip  of  pimento 
around  each  roll. — R.  C.  DeL. 


Bonnet  Baby  Tea  Towels 

Beloved  by  children  or  grown-ups  are 
these  adorable  little  Bonnet  Babies.  They 
are  made  even  more  lovable  in  their 
workday  tasks,  washing  on  Monday,  bak¬ 
ing  on  Saturday;  etc.  Tiny  bright  prints 
make  their  frocks,  plain  tints  the  bonnets 
and  aprons,  while  each  little  arm  is  a 
shell-pink  applique.  Other  details,  letters, 
shoes  and  such,  are  embroidered. 

Placing  and  applique  patterns  for  the 
set  of  seven  in  wax  transfer  form  that 
stamps  with  a  hot  iron  is  No.  M420  at  25c. 
Set  of  seven  bordered  towels  ready 
stamped  with  all  appliques  in  dainty  fast 
colors  is  No.  M420M  at  81.50.  An  instruc¬ 


tion  sheet  comes  with  either  number,  but 
you  will  find  them  very  simple  to  make. 
Aside  from  the  tea  towels  we  suggest 
these  every-day-in-the-week  babies  for 
children’s  bibs  and  tray  cloths,  or  nap¬ 
kins,  aprons,  or  even  for  hand  towels  as 
they  finish  less  than  five  inches  tall. 

M420  Set  of  seven  Bonnet  Babies  wax 
transfer,  25c. 

M420M  Set  of  seven  bordered  tea  towels 
ready-stamped  and  the  appliques,  $1.50. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

A  Word  With  Our  June  Graduates 


GRADUATION,  that  time  which  stu¬ 
dents  have  set  as  their  goal  for  four 
years,  has  arrived  for  thousands  of  our 
younger  readers.  The  next  step  for 
those  who  plan  to  go  no  further  in 
school  is  to  get  a  job,  and  seldom  have 
a  group  of  young  folk  stepped  out  into 
the  world  at  a  time  when  jobs  were  at 
such  a  premium.  Every  position  has 
dozens  of  applicants. 

At  such  a  time,  let  us  keep  our 
thinking  straight  and  our  ideals  unsul¬ 
lied.  There  have  been  other  depressions, 
always  followed  by  better  times.  Re¬ 
member  that  when  the  upturn  comes 
there  will  be  great  opportunities.  Those 
open  to  you  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
degree  to  which  you  have  prepared 
yourself  to  meet  them. 

If  no  job  seems  open  to  you,  why 
not  seriously  consider  the  possibility  of 
continuing  your  training  by  going  to 
college;  or,  if  you  have  finished  college, 
by  taking  a  graduate  course?  If  you 
do  get  work,  remember  that,  this  is  no 
time  to  expect  big  pay.  Probably  you 
will  get  no  more  at  first  than  your  com¬ 
petitor-  who  lacks  your  training.  You, 
however,  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
convincing  your  employer  that  you  are 
invaluable  to  him.  Then,  when  your 
chance  comes,  as  it  surely  will,  you  will 
be  ready  for  it. 

And,  above  all  else,  keep  your  faith 
in  yourself. — Aunt  Janet. 


(  -ornerstone  Laid  for  New  Home 
Economics  Building 

On  June  8th  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  Home  Economics  Building  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
was  laid. 

While  few  were  present  except  those 

The  Guimpe  Dress 


£871 


DRESS  PATTERN  no.  2871  is  just  the 
model  that  girls  and  small  women  have 
been  looking  for,  because  it  offers  a 
chance  for  so  much  variety  as  well  as 
for  remodeling  old  dresses.  The  model 
pictured  here  shows  skirt  of  navy  blue 
cotton  of  woolen  aspect  and  guimpe  of 
white  batiste  spotted  in  blue.  It  could 
just  as  well  be  made  of  woolen  or  silk 
for  the  skirt  in  dark  colors  with  the 
blouse  of  a  lighter  weight  !silk  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors.  It  cuts  in  sizes  11,  13,  15, 
and  17  years.  Size  13  requires  2%  yards 
of  35-inch  material  for  suspender  skirt 
with  2  yards  of  35-inch  material  for 
blouse.  Price,  15c. 


connected  with  the  university,  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  State  will  consider  the  event 
most  important.  Many  will  regret  that 
Dr.  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  a 
pioneer  in  home  economics  teaching, 
was  not  permitted  to  live  to  see  this 
new  building  not  only  started  but 
completed. 


Stunts  for  Bridal  Showers 

Pass  pencils  and  sheets  of  white 
paper  to  all  the  guests  and  request  each 
one  to  print  her  full  name  vertically 
down  the  left  side  of  the  sheet;  one  let¬ 
ter  under  another.  Ask  each  then  to 
pass  her  paper  to  the  right,  then  tell 


PILLOW  CASES  NO.  B583S  come 
stamped  on  a  good  grade  of  pillow  tubing 
for  cut-work  embroidery  and  button¬ 
holed  scalloped  edge.  The  pastel  and 
white  embroidery  flosses  to  complete  this 
beautiful  stamped  design  are  included. 
The  cases  may  be  had  in  42  in.  or  45  in. 
widths.  Price  95  cenis  per  pair.  Order 
from  the  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

each  one  to  write  down  bits  of  advice 
to  the  bride,  either  humorous  or  serious, 
beginning  with  the  printed  letters. 

An  example: 

M — ake  cakes  like  mother. 

a— lways  pick  up  hubby’s  newspaper. 

e — njoy  everything. 

C — all,  the  minute  breakfast  is  ready. 

o — ver  the  broomstick,  and  two  become 
one. 

s — ail  the  sea  calmly. 

s — ee  the  sunny  side  first. 

Request  the  papers  again  to  be 
passed  to  the  right  hand  neighbor  and 
read  aloud.  Then  gather  them  up  and 
present  to  the  bride-to-be  along  with  a 
cardboard  cover  so  that  she  may  have 
an  amusing  and  happy  volume  of  re¬ 
membrance. 

In  this  age  of  contests,  a  limerick 
contest  is  quite  the  thing.  Ask  every¬ 
one  to  write  an  original  limerick  and 
announce  that  the  writer  of  the  best 
one  will  receive  an  exciting  prize.  After 
the  limericks  have  been  read  aloud,  ex¬ 
plain  that  it  is  impossible  to  choose  the 
best,  so  you  will  award  a  prize  to  each. 
These  prizes  should  be  copies  of  an 
original  limerick  telling  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  of  the  honored 
guest  and  her  favored  choice. 

Cupid’s  Mark  is  a  novel  game  reviv¬ 
ing  the  old  sport  of  archery.  Tack  a 
target  of  a  large  red  heart  with  a  white 
center  to  a  tree  on  the  lawn.  Have 
ready  toy  bows  and  arrows  so  that  each 
guest  may  try  her  skill  at  shooting 
from  a  certain  number  of  feet  away, 
to  see  who  can  most  nearly  pierce  the 
exact  center  of  the  heart.  A  large 
candy  heart  would  make  an  ideal  prize. 

A  rice  relay  race  is  very  appropriate 
at  a  shower.  See  who  can  carry  the 
largest  number  of  grains  of  rice  on  a 
silver  knife  to  a  certain  goal.  At  the 
end  of  the  race,  announce  that  the  one 
who  spilled  the  fewest  grains  will  be 
the  next  one  to  be  honored  at  a  shower. 
All  who  spill  all  their  rice  are  destined 
for  single  blessedness. 

An  Apple  Romance 

Give  each  a  copy  of  the  following 
questions  to  be  filled  with  the  names  of 
apples : 

1 — What  was  the  young  man’s  first 
name? 


2 —  What  was  the  name  of  the  other 
fellow? 

3 —  What  time  of  year  did  Jonathan 
meet  May? 

4 —  What  color  was  May’s  going-away 
dress? 

5 —  What  kind  of  coat  did  she  take  along 
to  keep  her  warm? 

6 —  What  title  did  she  bear? 

7 —  What  was  on  Mary’s  cheeks  when  he 
proposed? 

8 —  Who  wrote  the  wedding  march? 

9 —  What  was  Jonathan’s  financial 
condition? 

10 —  What  did  Jonathan  become  in  after 
years  ? 

11 —  What  did  Ben  Davis  become? 

Answers  :  1 — Jonathan,  2 — Ben  Davis. 

3 — Early  Harvest,  4 — Golden  Russet,  5 — 
Astractian,  6 — D  u  t  c  h  e  s  s,  7 — Maiden’s 
Blush,  8 — W  a  g  n  e  r,  9 — Wealthy,  10 — 
Fameuse,  11 — Crab. 

A  Floral  Romance 

The  following  questions  are  to  be  an¬ 
swered  with  names  of  flowers : 

1 —  What  was  Ted’s  object  in  matri¬ 
mony? 

2 —  How  did  he  propose? 

3 —  To  whom  did  she  refer  him? 

4 —  What  did  father  ask  about  Ted’s 
prospects? 

5—  Who  performed  the  ceremony? 

6 —  How  many  attended  the  wedding? 

7 —  What  did  the  bride  wear  on  her 
head? 

8 —  What  did  the  groom  wear  for  the 
last  time? 

9 —  What  did  the  folks  hang  on  their 
auto? 

10 —  Whom  did  they  engage  as  cook? 

11 —  For  what  was  a  plumber  called  in? 

12 —  What  were  Ted’s  parting  words 
when  he  left  on  business  trips? 

13 —  With  what  did  she  greet  him  on  his 
return? 

14 —  What  kinds  of  candy  did  he  bring 
her? 

15 —  How  did  Violet  rule  her  husband? 

16 —  Was  their  happiness  lasting? 

Answers  :  1 — To  marigold,  2 — He  aster, 

3 — Poppy,  4 — Anemone  (any  money),  5 — 
Jaek-in-pulpit,  6 — P  h  1  o  x,  7 — B  r  i  d  a  1 
Wreath,  8 — Bachelor  Buttons,  9 — Lady 
Slippers,  10 — Black-eyed  Susans,  11 — a 
leek,  12 — Forget-me-not,  13 — Tulips,  14 — 
Buttercups  and  Marshmallows,  15 — With 
a  goldenrod,  16 — Everlasting.— L.  A.  C. 


Sunning  the  Baby 

Giving  the  baby  his  sun  bath  is  now 
regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  if  he 
is  to  have  good  firm  legs  and  be  the 
healthy  infant  which  modern  babies  are 
supposed  to  be.  As  soon  as  the  baby  is 
one  month  old,  the  daily  sun  bath  may 
be  started,  but  it  should  be  gradual  and 
increased  as  he  grows  older. 

The  first  day,  only  the  baby’s  hands 
should  be  exposed  for  five  minutes,  the 
second  day,  ten  minutes,  and  the  third, 
fifteen.  Then  allow  the  baby  to  have  its 
head  and  face  in  the  sun  as  well  as  the 
knees.  This,  too,  should  be  for  only  five 
minutes  at  first  and  increased  gradual¬ 
ly  to  fifteen.  By  this  gradual  process 
the  whole  body  can  be  exposed  until  a 
whole  hour  is  used  for  his  sun  bath. 
However,  when  the  sun  is  very  hot  the 
bath  should  be  given  before  ten  in  the 
morning  or  after  two  in  the  afternoon. 
The  eyes  may  be  protected  with  the 
hood  of  the  baby  carriage. 

After  baby  has  his  sun  bath  he 
should  be  given  a  sponge  bath  and  a 
drink  of  cool  water. 


FOR  SWEETER 
WASHES!  FOR 
EASIER  WASHDAYS! 


Extra  help — that’s  what  does  it!  Golden 
soap  and  plenty  of  naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether — getting  clothes  clean  without 
hard  rubbing!  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-6-25  Phila.,  Pa. 


Why  Tolerate  Pimples 
and  Blackheads  when 

CUTICURA 

Quickly  Relieves  Them 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address  :  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  14B,Malden,Ma««. 


Sanitary  Napkins 

If  you  will  send  us  $1.00  we  will  mail  you 
prepaid  four  dozen  of  our  Deodorant  Napkins. 
Sample  napkin  sent  if  requested. 

National  Case  &  Carton  Company 
Dept.  C  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Heart  of  the  North 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

It  was  so  very  simple  a  question,  but 
there  was  a  prayer  in  his  voice  and 
eyes. 

“Will  I  go?”  Buzzard  echoed,  almost 
angrily.  He  put  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  so  hard  that  the  salt  shaker 
jumped.  “Will  I  go — on  a  trick  like 
that?  Hell’s  bells,  what  a  question! 
Would  I  kiss  my  girl  if  she  asked  me 
to?” 

Alan  checked  him:  “Just  a  minute, 
Buzzard.  Let’s  get  a  couple  things 
clear.  One  is  the  matter  of  pay.  I’ve  got 
a  couple  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket 
and  five  hundred  coming  by  wire.  It’ll 
probably  take  all  that  to  outfit  us,  so 
right  now  I  can’t  pay  you  one  red  cent. 
But  I’m  going  onto  a  good-salaried  job, 
and  I’ll  pay  you  before  the  year’s 
over - ” 

‘How  much  are  you  getting  out  of 


this?  Nothing.  Good!  I’ll  take  the 
same.” 

“But  it’s  my  affair,  my  quarrel.” 

“Then  I’ll  horn  in  on  it.  And  besides, 
I’ll  get  my  pay  out  of  it  in  the  long  run. 
Look  at  the  publicity  value,  Alan,  if 
we  pull  a  stunt  like  that!  With  all  the 
headline  advertising  I’d  get.  .  ..  Lord! 

I  could  book  every  fair,  pumpkin  show 
and  fat-stock  exhibition  between  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Vancouver!” 

“But  supposing  your  machine  gets 
wrecked  down  north  somewhere?  It’d 
be  a  total  loss.  I  couldn’t  pay  you  back 
for  a  long - ” 

“Usually  when  a  fellow’s  plane  is  a 
total  wreck,  he  doesn’t  worry  much 
about  the  loss.  All  he  cares  about  is  a 
nice  headstone.” 

“But  look  here  now,  and  get  this 
straight.  We  haven’t  any  right  to  pull 
a  trick  like  this,  Buzzard.  We’re  step¬ 
ping  outside  the  law.  We’re  violating 
several  hard  and  fast  statutes,  I  happen 
to  know.” 

Buzzard  grew  impatient.  “Suppose 
we  get  down  to  essentials.  You  said 
you  wanted  to  leave  as  soon  as  you 
could.  Then  let’s  talk  sense.  How 
about  gas?  This  crate  of  mine  isn’t  one 
of  these  trans- Atlantic  planes.  It’ll  do 
about  seven  hundred  miles  in  a  pinch, 
and  then  it  stops  and  sets  down.  It 
won’t  run  on  reputation,  for  it  hasn’t 
got  any.” 

“We’ll  be  able  to  get  gas  and  oil 
every  couple  hundred  miles.” 

“That’s  settled  then.  Now  about 
some  other  things.  I’ll  have  to  get  a 
pack-chute  for  you.  A  decent  one’ll  cost 
three  hundred.  I’ve  got  to  put  on  a  new 
propellor;  that  toothpick  on  the  old 
crate  now  is  about  ready  to  quit.  A  new 
prop  costs  like  sixty.  Then  we  need 
navigating  instruments  on  a  long  trip 
like  this.  They  come  high.  I  could  use 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.” 

Alan  paled  a  little,  taut  he  said  dog¬ 
gedly:  “I’ll  raise  it.  I’ll  raise  it  some¬ 
how.”  (To  be  continued  next' week) 
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Kernels,  Screenings,  and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Foreword 

T  the  close  of  the  conference  at 
which  the  agreement  was  worked 
out  that  I  would  be  responsible 
for  a  page  in  each  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  I  noticed  a 
worried  look  on  Ed  Eastman’s  face. 
Being  sensitive  to  such  expressions, 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He 
said  “You  know  what  worries  me 
about  this  whole  deal  is  that  you  will 
never  have  your  stuff  in  on  time.”  I 
took  pains  then  and  there  to  assure 
him  that  his  fears  were  groundless, 
but  I  am  frank  to  say  here  that  the 
responsibility  has  me.  worried  too.  It 
is  one  thing  to  agree  to  be  responsible 
for  a  page,  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  write  it  and  have  it  done  on  time. 

In  taking  on  this  job,  I  have  no 
particular  cause  to  serve,  nor  world 
to  conquer.  I  simply  want  to  keep  in 
touch  in  a  friendly  and  somewhat  in¬ 
timate  way  with  my  thousands  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  If  by  any 
chance  I  can  bring  to  your  attention 
a  fact,  a  thought,  or  a  suggestion  that 
will  be  worth  while,  I  shall  feel  fully 
repaid  for  my  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to 
write  me  your  ideas  and  suggestions 
so  that  whenever  practical  I  may 
pass  them  on  through  the  medium  of 
this  page. 

•i® 

Pastures 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have 
been  getting  some  first  hand  experience 
with  pasture  improvement  on  my  two 
farms.  I  am  not  ready  to  draw  any 
conclusions,  but  I  will  report  what  I 
have  observed  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Sweet  Clover 

In  the  winter  of  1930-31  I  sowed  10 
acres  of  sweet  clover  pasture  here  at 
Ithaca.  The  land  was  shallow  plowed 
in  the  late  fall,  dragged  over  once,  and 
unhulled  sweet  clover  seed  sowed  on 
top  of  snow  and  ice  about  the  first  of 
the  year.  By  the  15th  of  June  the  field 
which  is  naturally  fertile  was  covered 
with  a  thick  stand  of  sweet  clover  knee 
high.  At  that  time  we  turned  in  an  in¬ 
sufficient  number  of  cows  to  crop  it 
closely  and  kept  them  on  it  until  late 
fall.  While  these  cows  had  all  they 
could  eat  they  did  not  produce  particu¬ 
larly  well  and  it  was  noticeable  that 
they  would  drift  away  from  the  lux¬ 
urious  sweet  clover  to  crop  native  blue 
grass  whenever  they  could.  Since  sweet 
clover  is  a  biennial  presumably  this 
field  would  be  in  its  prime  this  summer, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  either  grew 
too  rank  last  summer  or  winter  killed. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  not  more  than  half 
a  stand  this  spring,  and  again  I  do  not 
find  my  cows  very  anxious  to  eat  it 
when  they  can  get  at  other  grass. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  field 
was  sown  I  sowed  two  others — one  at 
Ithaca  and  one  at  Oxford — both  in  a 
low  state  of  fertility.  On  neither  of 
these  fields  did  the  sweet  clover  make 
enough  of  a  growth  to  make  good  pas¬ 
turage  last  summer,  and  they  are  noth¬ 
ing  to  brag  about  this  summer—  cer¬ 
tainly  not  enough  better  than  the  old 
grass  pasture  to  pay  for  the  labor  and 
seed  and  the  loss  of  the  field  last  sum¬ 
mer.  So,  all  in  all,  I  am  a  bit  doubtful 
about  sweet  clover  pasture,  though  still 
willing  to  be  shown. 

Super  Phosphate  and  Manure 

Keeping  on  with  my  plan  for  pasture 
Improvement,  last  winter  I  ton-dressed 
about  10  acres  of  pasture  which  was 
covered  with  a  fair  sod  with  about  10 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  each  load 


carrying  around  80  pounds  of  18  per 
cent  Stable  Super  Phosphate.  To  date 
I  am  more  than  delighted  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  Ed  East¬ 
man  down  over  this  pasture  and  he  re¬ 


marked  that  he  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  to  equal  it.  Professor  Savage 
thought  it  to  be  unusually  luxurious. 
So  far  I  see  only  two  draw-backs  to 
this  method  of  pasture  improvement, 
aside  from  the  difficulty  of  treating 
rough  pasture  in  this  way.  The  first  is 
that  the  cows  were  reluctant  to  graze 
the  manured  areas  until  they  were 
more  or  less  forced  to  it.  The  second  is 
that  the  treatment  has  forced  grasses 
and  weeds  to  an  early  maturity,  so  that 
I  am  faced  with  the  problem  of  either 
mowing  the  pasture  or  having  it  cov¬ 


ered  with  a  mass  of  ripe  grass  and 
weeds  most  of  the  summer.  Where  I 
think  I  made  one  mistake  is  that  I  put 
on  too  much  manure.  I  believe  I  would 
have  gotten  satisfactory  results  and,  of 


course,  covered  twice  as  much  land 
with  half  the  application. 

High  Powered  Mixed  Fertilizers 

On  my  Oxford  Farm,  we  have  treated 
about  10  acres  of  second  year  meadow 
which  we  have  turned  into  pasture 
with  an  application  of  high  analysis 
Mixed  Fertilizer.  At  the  present  writing 
it  looks  as  though  this  has  been  a  good 
bet  even  with  the  price  of  milk  where 
it  is.  We  can  tell  more  about  it  later 
in  the  season. 

Summarizing  my  own  practical  ex¬ 


perience  with  pasture  improvement  to 
date  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
best  practice  is  to  topdress  those  areas 
which  can  be  reached  with  a  manure 
spreader,  with  manure — preferably  hen 
manure — heavily  supplemented  with  18 
per  cent  Stable  Super  Phosphate,  and 
to  treat  the  rougher  areas,  particularly 
those  that  are  not  too  dry,  with  high 
analysis  Mixed  Fertilizer,  which  means 
that,  .based  on  present  experience,  I 
would  leave  sweet  clover  and  other  ar¬ 
tificial  pastures  out  of  it. 

*  *  * 

When  to  Buy  Horses 

Somewhere  I  have  seen  some  figures 
which  indicate  that  most  of  the  horses 
on  New  York  State  farms  are  old  and 
a  large  percentage  of  them  unsound. 

Under  present  economic  conditions 
there  is  a  pronounced  trend  toward  the 
use  of  more  horse  power.  In  fact  there 
was  evidence  on  every  side  this  spring 
of  an  increased  demand  for  horses. 
Since  this  demand  is  likely  to  continue, 
I  am  lead  to  wonder  if  the  eastern 
farmer  is  following  the  right  practice 
in  waiting  until  spring  to  buy  work 
horses. 

As  I  understand  it,  horses  can  be 
bought  more  cheaply  in  the  surplus 
horse  area  at  the  close  of  the  harvest 
season.  There  are  then  many  horses  for 
sale  which  have  worked  hard  all  sum¬ 
mer.  They  are  usually  a  trifle  thin  and 
may  be  collar  marked,  but  they,  at 
least,  show  their  true  worth  more  ac¬ 
curately  than  when  they  are  fattened 
up  for  sale.  Low  prices  prevail  then  and 
1  am  told  that  horses  can  be  shipped 
East  much  more  cheaply  in  the  fall 
than  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
since  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  house  and 
feed  them  then  and  since  losses  from 
colds,  etc.,  are  almost  negligible.  Now 
it  does  not  cost  much  to  carry  a  horse 
on  the  average  farm  for  three  or  four 
months.  Why  then  isn’t  it  a  good  bet  to 
make  your  horse  replacements  in  the 
fall  instead  of  in  the  spring?  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  reasons  I  have  given 
above,  it  gives  a  man  a  chance  to  learn 
his  animal  and  the  animal  to  adapt 
himself  to  new  conditions. 

*  *  * 

What  the  Consumer  Wants 

Ten  years’  experience  as  Manager  of 
a  farmers’  buying  organization  has  left 
unforgetably  impressed  on  my  mind  the 
fact  that  a  farmer,  as  a  consumer, 
wants  standardization  and  quality  in 
what  he  buys.  Yet  I  have  seen  the  same 
farmer  consumer,  who  raised  the  roof 
because  a  bag  of  Laying  Mash  varied 
slightly  in  color  from  a  bag  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  bought,  work  a  lot  of  medium 
eggs  into  a  case  marked  Grade  A  Ex¬ 
tras  and  then  wonder  why  the  buyer 
at  the  other  end  raised  a  fuss  about  it. 
After  all,  we  are  all  human. 

*  *  * 

Chopped  Hay 

By  the  time  I  have  to  get  out  another 
page,  I  shall  have  seen  some  experience 
with  Chopped  Hay.  On  my  neighbor’s 
farm  he  faced  the  problem  of  building 
some  more  hay  storage,  or  of  doing  a 
lot  of  stacking.  Since  the  barn  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  always  been  an  awkward  and 
expensive  one  in  which  to  mow  away 
hay,  he  was  easy  prey  for  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  hay  chopper  salesman. 
The  machine  has  arrived  and  within  a 
few  days  he  will  be  running  first  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  through  it.  If  one  is  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  salesman,  the  machine  he  has 
bought  will  chop  from  four  to  five  loads 
of  hay  an  hour  and  blow  it  up  into  the 
barn.  He  will  not  have  to  put  any  men 
in  the  barn  to  mow  away,  and  he  can 
expect  to  get  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  chopped  hay  into  the  place  as 
he  did  long  hay. 

If  these  sales’  arguments  are  facts, 
there  may  be  something  in  the  pro¬ 
position  after  all.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
quite  certain  and  that  is  that  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  lot  easier  to  get  chopped 
hay  out  of  the  mow  than  it  has  been 
to  pull  out  long  hay  in  the  past.  Since 
the  barn  in  question  houses  70  cows, 
this  factor  is  well  worth  considering. 


EARM  SERVICE  FACILITIES 
AT  A  TYPICAL  NEW  YORK 
STATE  SHIPPING  POINT 


A  MILK  PLANT 

B  FEED  MILL. 

<2  COAL  POCKET 
D  SOAP  FACTORY 
E  COAL  POCKET 
F  FEED  STORE 
<3  FEED  STORE" 

H  PASSENGER.  STATION 
I  FREIGHT  DEPOT 
J  FEED  STORE 
K  LIVESTOCK  PEN 
L.  HAY  STORAGE- 
M  CALF  STORAQE 
N  CABBAGE  STORAGE 
O  CABBAGE  STORAGE- 
P  MILK  PLANT 
CL  MILK  PLANT 
R  CANNING  PLANT 


MAP  OF  THE  RAILROAD  SECTION  OF  A  TYPICAL  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

A  map  of  the  plants ,  stores  and  warehouses  located  in  the  railroad  section 
of  a  typical  rural  community  in  New  York  State.  The  investment  in  the  facilities 
shown,  the  taxes,  insurance,  as  well  as  the  labor  and  other  expenses  and  of 
course,  any  profits  are  all  necessarily  charges  on  the  business  conducted  with 
the  farmers  who  trade  in  this  community.  Is  your  community  like  this  one? 
How  many  duplicated  milk  plants,  unnecessary  feed  stores,  etc.,  are  you  helping 
to  support?  These  are  questions  well  worth  pondering , 


om 


Announcement! 

Here  it  is! — H.  E.  Babcock’s  first  page  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Look  for  it  in  every  issue  hereafter.  If  you  read  this 
Page  once  you  will  read  it  every  time,  for  it  will  hold  your  inter¬ 
est  and  put  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

Mr.  Babcock  has  full  responsibility  to  say  what  he  pleases 
here,  for  we  know  that  no  one  in  America  is  better  qualified  to 
write  what  will  please  and  help  every  reader  of  this  publication. 
( See  Editorial)— E.  R.  Eastman. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interest *,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Most  Reputable  Concerns  Fair 


“We  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June 
2nd  regarding  the  complaint  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  - ,  on  their  son’s  account. 

It  is  our  policy  to  adjust  complaints  at 
all  times  to  our  customers’  satisfaction, 

and  we  are  writing  Mrs .  today 

explaining  that  we  are  closing  out  the 
$2.78  account  and  asking  if  this  adjust¬ 
ment  is  satisfactory. 

We  shall  always  try  to  handle  business 
from  your  subscribers  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  if,  at  any  time,  any  of  your 
subscribers  voice  a  complaint  about  the 
way  we  handle  them,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  and  will  see  that  the  af¬ 
fair  is  handled  in  a  fair  manner.” 

HERE  a  firm  takes  this  attitude, 
we  have  little  or  no  trouble  in  set¬ 
tling  complaints  of  subscribers  to  their 
entire  satisfaction.  Some  otherwise  re¬ 
putable  concerns  take  a  hardboiled  at¬ 
titude,  and  seem  to  feel  that  our  sub¬ 
scribers  are  always  wrong.  In  such 
cases,  we  have  to  be  more  insistent, 
and  sometimes  to  threaten  publication 
of  the  facts  if  they  do  not  make  good. 

Other  complaints,  of  course,  are 
against  outright  frauds  where  there  is 
no  chance  of  getting  an  adjustment, 
and  where  frequently  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fraud  has  moved  and 
left  no  forwarding  address. 

We  are  glad  at  all  times  to  use  our 
best  efforts  in  settling  complaints  of 
our  subscribers. 


Suarez  Distributing  Company 
Out  of  Business 

We  have  just  been  notified  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  that  the  Suarez  Distributing 
Company,  Inc.,  of  204  Franklin  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  discontinued  busi¬ 
ness. 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  have 
shipped  farm  produce  to  this  company, 
to  be  sold  on  commission,  and  have 
failed  to  receive  their  pay,  we  will  be 
glad  to  refer  their  case  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  if  they  will  write  to  us  promptly. 


Linoleum  Salesmen  Active  Again 

“A  while  ago  I  read  in  your  Service 
Bureau  about  some  fellows  who  were  ped¬ 
dling  linoleum.  You  wanted  their  truck 
number.  Today  two  fellows  were  here 
with  a  Reo  ton  truck,  enclosed  body, 


bearing  a  South  Carolina  commercial 
license  No.  H-6-811.  Hope  this  will  help 
you.” 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  approached 
by  linoleum  peddlers,  we  suggest  that 
they  check  their  license  plates  to  see  if 
they  correspond  to  that  given  by  our 
subscriber. 

Whether  they  do  or  not,  you  will  be 
wise  if  you  summon  all  your  sales  re¬ 
sistance  and  send  them  on  their  way. 
In  fact,  it  might  be  wise  to  step  to  the 
telephone  and  get  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  State  Trooper  on  the  matter. 
We  are  sure  they  would  be  interested 
in  having  an  interview  with  the 
peddlers. 

The  game  is  that  they  claim  to  be 
selling  remnants  of  linoleum.  After  they 
are  gone,  the  innocent  purchaser  is 
likely  to  find  that  he  only  has  about 
one-quarter  as  much  as  he  paid  for. 
The  peddlers  are  not  likely  to  come 
back,  so  there  is  little  chance  of  calling 
on  them  to  correct  their  “error.” 


No  Bargain 

“Will  you  please  look  up  the  standing 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Art  Company,  706- 
10  N.  Salina  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York? 
On  June  1st  two  ladies  representing  this  i 
company  called  at  our  residence.  This  was  j 
their  offer :  Give  them  permission  to  take  | 
a  picture  or  pictures  which  you  would 1 
like  done  in  oil.  If,  after  sketching  your 
picture,  the  artist  thinks  it  is  worth  while, 
he  will  call  on  you  and  get  coloring  and 
price  of  picture  at  that  time.  If  the  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  is  accepted,  they  will  give 
you  what  they  call  a  coupon  entitling 
you  to  another  picture  (at  same  price,  I 
think)  during  this  year. 

“I  let  them  m  take  two  pictures.  They 
said  they  were  bonded  to  return  pictures, 
but  no  proof  was  given  me.  I  signed  two 
white  papers,  similar  to  the  yellow  one  I 
am  sending  you,  which  they  called  my 
coupon.  They  told  me  to  take  good  care 
of  these  coupons  as  they  represented 
money.  I  paid  them  no  money,  but  the 
artist  is  supposed  to  come  again  soon. 

From  all  the  information  we  can  get, 
this  is  not  a  special  offer,  but  is  made 
to  everyone  in  order  to  convince  them 
that  they  are  getting  a  bargain. 

We  have  on  file  dozens  of  complaints 
from  subscribers  who  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  have 
received  from  various  picture  enlarg¬ 
ing  concerns. 


Indemnities  Paid  During  May  to  American 
Agriculturist  Subscribers 

Paid  Subscribers  to  May  1,  1932 . $283,589.43 

Paid  Subscribers  during  May .  1,501.83 


Stanley  Sobotka,  Riverhead,  N.  Y . . $  52  86 

Auto  collision — collar  ltone  dislocated 

William  Fox,  Bristol  Center,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Struck  by  car — fractured  leg 

Alexander  Cox,  Wolcott,  N.  Y . .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — neck,  back  injured 

Frank  Surdyk,  Tully,  N.  Y .  49.28 

Wagon  tipped  over — strain 

E.  W.  Gruner,  Stafford,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Farm  accident — fractured  arm 

Charles  Campney,  Smith  Basin,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Thrown  from  wagon - side,  back  injured 

Ora  Wilson,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Wagon  accident— cuts,  bruises 

R.  W.  Sexton,  Orange,  Mass. . .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprains 

Carl  Monk,  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured  thumb 

C.  S.  Smith,  New  Milford.  Pa.  .  14.28 

Auto  overturned — back,  neck  injured 

Mildred  Wilson,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision — arm,  nose  and  hip  injured  , 

F.  R.  Pope,  Edmeston,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured 

lla  L.  Burroughs.  Derby  Line.  Vt .  5.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured 

Walter  Winkie,  Oswego,  N.  Y . 60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured 

H.  S.  Bushaw,  Russell,  N.  Y.  . 20.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — strained  ankle 
R-  E.  Root,  Whitney  Point,  N  Y.  . ,,  80.00 


Auto  collided  with  pole — fractured 
vertebrae 

Francis  Brady,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.. 

Buzz  saw  accident — injured  , 

Bernice  Byrum,  Jacksonville,  N.  Y . 

Accident — injuries 

Myrtle  Heise,  Morton,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — bruises,  hearing  impaired 

Agnes  Mark,  Kennedy,  N,  Y. . 

Auto  overturned — wrist  fractured 

Harold  Eades,  Tully,  N.  Y. . „ . . 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 


Total . $285,091.26 

John  Trumble,  Norfolk,  N.  Y.  .  15.00 

Sled  tipped  over — back  injured 

Joseph  Czebotor,  Wading  River,  N.  Y . .  130.00 

Auto  collision — burned 

Minnie  Kilmer,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y . . .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto— fractured  knee 

Edward  Jennings,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Thrown  from  auto — fractured  leg 

Mary  Bialoblocki.  Corfu,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — arm  and  face  cut 

Gregory  Jangraw,  Middlesex,  Vt . .  25.00 

Sled  ran  over  foot — foot  fractured 

Neal  Smith,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Truck  tipped  over — lacerations,  infection 

Garrett  Pardee,  Dover,  Del . . .  10.00 

Auto  collision — lacerations  of  head 

Claud  Ward,  Leon,  N.  Y . . .  50.00 

Truck  damaged — fractured  arm 

H.  E.  Van  Ness,  Towaco,  N.  Y _ _  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg 

George  Grapes,  Medina,  N.  Y.  . . .  30.00 

Auto  collision — contused  head,  back 

Aaron  Campbell,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y.._ .  30.00 

Auto  skidded — shoulder  injured 

George  O’Brien,  Summitville,  N.  Y. _ _  20.00 

Thrown  from  truck — fractured  skull 

Harold  Chase,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  wrist 

Charles  Steves,  Moravia,  N.  Y . . . .  75.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured 

Gertrude  Sprankle,  Hagerstown,  Md . .  12.86 

Auto  collision — knee,  chest  injured 

George  Nunn,  Black  Creek,  N.  Y.  . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — back  injured 

Anthony  Rybicky,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y _ _  15.00 

■  Thrown  from  wagon — hip,  knee  injured 

Georgia  Johnson,  Marcy,  N.  Y, . .  30.00 

Accident — strain  of  back  muscles 

N.  W.  Bird,  Byron,  N.  Y. . .  25.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — toe  injured 

Harry  Buell,  Franklin,  N.  Y.  . .  38.57 

Buzz  saw  accident— arm  injured 

Carl  Goss,  Glover,  Vt . . .  8.57 

Cart  ran  over  foot — ankle  injured 


45.00 
30.00 
130.41 
55.00 
20.00 

To  date  3393  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  have  received 
indemnity  from  our  insurance  service. 


We  want  you  with  us  on 
this  Alaskan  Adventure 

■  We’re  off  to  Alaska,  August  6th  —  our  special  party  of 
American  Agriculturist  editors  and  readers — and  we  hope 
you’ll  come  with  us  to  that  strange  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

■  We’ll  travel  like  monarchs  —  reception  committees  to 
greet  us — special  entertainment  all  along  the  route!  And 
special  steamship  accommodations  for  that  smooth  voyage 
up  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  Inside  Passage. 

■  The  cost  of  this  trip  is  the  lowest  in  history!  Let  us 

send  you  complete  information — no  obligation  at  all.  Just 
write — Tour  Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  <4) 


New  York  Ceniral  .  .  Burlington  Route 

Northern  Pacific  .  .  .  Canadian  National 


A  SPEEDY  WORKER! 
A  GENTLE 
WORKER! 


And  Fels-Naptha  is  willing,  too!  You 
can  use  it  in  tub  or  machine.  In  hot, 
lukewarm  or  cool  water.  For  soaking  or 
boiling.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-6-25  Phila.,  Pa. 


Time  Well  Spent — 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  wei 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 


Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 


$10,000  Pa°ga“TstN 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  ^  ~  „  No  Dues  or 

Only  Jr  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t ^  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Name _  -  _ 


P.  O. 


Age 


State  - 


shall  we 

MARKET 


our  own  eg 


THE  STEPS  by  which  an  egg  travels  from  nest  to 
consumer’s  table  constitute  the  processes  of  market¬ 
ing.  Each  one  of  these  steps  is  just  as  simple  and  direct  as 
carrying  in  the  eggs  from  the  hen  house.  Successful  egg 
marketing,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  efficiency  with 
which  each  step  is  performed  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
quality  of  the  egg;  for  after  all,  the  consumer  really  wants 
a  fresh  egg, — an  egg  in  which  the  original  nest  quality 
has  been  preserved  as  nearly  100%  as  possible. 

To  safeguard  the  original  at-the-nest  quality  and  to 
save,  step  by  step,  on  the  cost  of  moving  these  eggs  to 
the  consumer’s  table,  is  one  of  the  programs  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  G.L.F.  Marketing  Corporation. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  G.L.F.  has  been  experimenting 
with  an  egg  marketing  service.  On  December 
1,  1931,  this  experience  justified  the  opening  of 
a  New  York  City  Egg  Sales  Room.  This  service 
is  located  at  190  Duane  Street.  Shipping  tags 
may  be  secured  from  all  G.L.F.  Farm  Service 
Agencies,  from  G.L.F.  Agent-buyers,  or  by 
writing  to  the  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Marketing 
Corporation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Producers  desiring  to  use  this  sales  service 
should  write  name  and  address  plainly  in  ink 
on  shipping  tags,  should  mark  on  the  tag  a 
description  of  the  contents  of  each  case  of  eggs 
shipped,  and  should  take  care  to  send  only  eggs 
in  which  the  original  at-the-nest  quality  of  the 
newly  laid  egg  has  been  carefully  preserved. 


FARM  To  preserve  the  original  at-the-nest  quality 
CARE  of  newly  laid  eggs,  the  eggs  should  be  gath- 
®  ered  at  least  twice  a  day.  They  should  be 
taken  immediately  to  the  coolest  place  available  for 
storage.  They  should  always  be  handled  and  packed 
under  the  coolest  possible  conditions.  Eggs  removed 
from  a  cool  cellar  to  a  hot  kitchen  for  grading  and 
packing  will  sweat.  Handling  of  wet  eggs  leaves  finger 
marks  on  them.  Also,  changes  in  temperature  tend  to 
destroy  the  interior  quality  of  eggs  and  cause  more 
rapid  shrinkage. 

To  regulate  uniformity  of  pack,  use  a  standard  egg 
scale.  Such  a  scale  can  be  secured  from  G.  C.  Gar- 
denier’s  Mail  Order  Service,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  An  at¬ 


tractive  package  is  essential.  Use  only 
clean,  bright  cases,  clean  flats  and  fill¬ 
ers,  white  fillers  for  white  eggs.  Use 
good  covers  that  have  not  been  mu¬ 
tilated.  Pack  eggs  carefully  to  prevent 
breakage  and  do  not  nail  down  the 
center  of  the  lid.  Let  top  layer  repre¬ 
sent  the  entire  contents  of  the  case.  The 
G.  L.  F.  insists  on  the  same  known 
quality  in  a  package  of  eggs  it  markets  for  you  that  you 
expect  to  receive  in  a  bag  of  feed  you  buy  through  the 
G.L.F.  It  will  not  be  a  party  to  misrepresentation. 

For  further  information,  or  in  case  you  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  or  do  not  understand  returns,  write  the  Co¬ 


operative  G.LF.  Marketing 
Corporation,  190  Duane 
Street,  New  York  City.  If 
you  do  not  find  the  service 
satisfactory,  do  not  use  it. 
But  if  you  believe  in  a  move¬ 
ment  by  which  farmers  may 
ultimately  deliver  eggs  of 
better  quality  to  consumers 
for  less  marketing  cost,  why  not  join  and  cooperate 
with  hundreds  of  other  egg  producers  who  are  already 
employing  this  hopeful  method  of  marketing  eggs. 
In  what  other  way  can  you  work  out  real  and  lasting 
improvements? 


The  first  step  in  Egg  Marketing, 
— transportation  from  the  hen 
house  to  the  packing  room. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Marketing  Corporation 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


I 


L  The  Sheffield  Association  from  the  Inside 

Former  Director  Tells  How  Producers  Are  Treated 


I  OWN  and  live  on  and  by  a  farm  in  Fer- 
risburg,  Addison  County,  Vermont.  1 
maintain  here  a  milking  herd  of  forty 
cows.  I  have  made  Grade  A  milk  for 
the  Sheffield  Company  for  seven  years.  On 
1  May  2,  1930,  I  was  elected  by  the  delegates 
from  the  seven  Sheffield  plants  in  Vermont 
to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Cooperative  Association  for  a  three 
year  term. 

My  conception  of  the  position  was  to 
represent  the  farmers  and  to  seek  to  make 
the  Association  effective  in  serving  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  farmers.  That  is  difficult,  not 
not  to  say  impossible.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  powerless  to  affect  the 
price  of  milk,  to  control  a  pound  of 
milk,  to  direct  the  sale  of  the  milk 
or  even  to  know  how  the  milk  is 
sold.  The  Association  is  made  up 
of  those  who  sell  milk  to  the  Shef¬ 
field  Company  for  the  time  they 
sell  milk  to  the  Company  and  that 
matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company.  The  Association 
meets  in  the  Company  offices  and 


By  Dr.  C.  H.  Dean 

which  appeared  to  be  a  report  of  sales.  1 
contend  that  such  notes  are  worthless  as 
to  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  published 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors  state  that  the  books  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  audited.  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  Committee  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  I  was  told  that  each  member  of 
the  board  served  on  that  committee  at 
least  once  a  year.  I  have  not  served  on 
that  committee  at  any  time  or  known  who 
did  serve  or  known  of  any  report  at  any 
time.  I  attended  25  consecutive  meetings. 


A  Remarkable  Letter 


I 


are  the  guests  of  the  Company. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Association  to  impress 
me  was  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
sales  and  how  the  composite  price 
was  built  up.  The  work  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  to  assent  to  the  price 
of  class  1,  class  2  and  class  3  milk. 
The  milk  is  sold  as  class  1,  class  iA, 
class  2,  class  3,  class  3A  and  class  4. 
No  report  of  sales  of  any  class  has 
been  made  during  my  two  years  of 
service. 

No  report  of  prices  of  class  iA, 
class  3A  or  class  4  has  been  made. 
Repeated  requests  from  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Association  as  to  how  the  com¬ 
posite  price  was  arrived  at  have 
remained  unanswered.  I  have  been 
allowed  to  make  notes  from  a  paper 


N  nearly  twenty  years  of  editorial  exper¬ 
ience,  we  never  received  a  more  remark¬ 
able  letter  than  the  one  printed  on  this  page. 
If  any  dairyman  needs  further  evidence  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Sheffield  Milk  Company 
toward  farmers  and  of  its  completely  dealer 
controlled  producers’  association,  he  should 
most  certainly  read  Dr.  Deans  letter.  As 
this  letter  points  out ,  Dr.  Dean  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Association  by  Sheffield 
patrons  but  he  was  fired  by  the  Sheffield 
C ompany.  Question:  Whose  director  was  he 
anyway t  Second  Question:  Whose  associa¬ 
tion  is  it  anyway t  Does  it  belong  to  the 


That  is  not  all  but  I  will  rest  my  case. 
Anyway  what  more  need  be  said?  I  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Sheffield  Producers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  is  powerless  to  serve  the 
farmers  and  that  it  was  created  and  main¬ 
tained  to  serve  the  Company. 

I  have  watched  the  development  of  the 
work  of  the  emergency  milk  committees  of 
the  New  York  milk  shed  and  I  became 
convinced  that  the  plan  adopted  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  March  15  was  the  best  plan  before 
the  farmers  at  the  present  time.  The  time 
came  when,  in  fairness  to  myself  and  all 
concerned,  I  must  take  a  stand.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  June  13,  I  stated  that  I  fa- 
vored  and  would  support  the 
Syracuse  plan.  On  June  15,  an 
official  of  the  Sheffield  Company 
visited  me  and  to  him  I  stated 
my  position  and  why.  On  June  16,  I 
received  notice  to  meet  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Association, 
on  June  17.  To  be  sure,  I  did  not 
have  to  go  but  1  did  go  and  I  met 
the  committee.  They  read  to  me  re¬ 
ports  of  my  statements  which  I  con¬ 
firmed.  They  said  I  was  a  traitor  to 
the  Association  and  to  the  Com¬ 
pany.  That  I  denied,  stating  that  I 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  or  to  the  Company  but  only  to 
the  farmers  who  elected  me.  The 


patrons  or  to  the  Sheffield  C ompany t  We 
give  you  three  guesses  but  you  do  not  need 
but  one. 

How  long  do  you  think  Sheffield  Company 
would  bother  to  go  through  the  motions  of 
having  a  so-called  Producers'  Association  if 
there  were  no  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Associations*  How  long,  think  you,  would 
the  Sheffield  C ompany  maintain  a  price  above 
butter  and  cheese  prices  were  there  no 
Dairymen's  League  C 00 perative  Association ? 
However,  let  the  Lion  continue  to  growl  and 
use  his  claws  as  he  has  done  lately  and  maybe 
dairymen  will  realise  after  a  while  that  he  is 
not  a  very  gentle  kitty. — The  Editors. 


committee  then  asked  me  to  resign 
and  that  1  refused  to  do.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  committee  would 
then  go  into  executive  session  and 
that  was  that. 

On  June  18,  1  received  word  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
that  the  executive  committee  had 
directed  the  Company  to  refuse  my 
milk.  On  June  19  I  was  given  notice 
by  the  Company  to  bring  no  more 
milk.  I  was  then  no  longer  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  and  the  office 
of  director  for  the  fifth  district  was 
vacant. 


* 
m 


WHAT  CAUSES  LOW  PRICES  ? 

index  numbers  ( The  Ninth  in  a  Series  of  M essages  to  Milk  Producers ) 


Does  organization  pay?  The  broken  line  on  this  chart  shows  average  prices  paid  producers  of  farm  products  f mostly 
unorganized)  in  New  York  State  from  1910  until  the  present  time.  The  heavy  black  line  shows  prices  paid  for  milk  for 
the  same  period.  Note  especially  that  the  prices  for  milk  are  UNDER  those  for  other  farm  products  practically  all  the 
time  until  the  League  became  effective  in  1916,  but  since  that  time  prices  for  milk  paid  by  the  League  have  been  consist¬ 
ently  higher  than  for  other  farm  products.  With  the  help  of  more  milk  producers  the  larger  price  secured  by  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  much  greater. 


STATEMENTS  are  being  circulated  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  that  it  is  useless  for  dairymen  to 
make  any  united  effort  for  better  organization  be¬ 
cause  milk  prices  are  always  controlled  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Those  who  make  such  state¬ 
ments  are  usually  interested  selfishly  in  keeping  farm¬ 
ers  apart.  They  claim  that  the  present  low  milk  prices 
are  unavoidable  because  they  are  the  result  of  world¬ 
wide  economic  conditions. 

Like  all  half  truths  this  statement  is  easier  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  does  more  damage  than  straight  falsehood. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two  great  fundamental 
causes  of  low  milk  prices.  One  of  them  is  the  hard 
times,  resulting  in  less  demand  for  dairy  products  and 
in  low  milk  prices,  but  hard  times  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  do  not  account  for  the  ruinously  and  ab¬ 
surdly  low  prices  that  now  prevail,  for  even  with  the 
hard  times  milk  should  return  at  least  50  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  than  farmers  are  getting  for  it. 

Uncontrolled  Milk  Wrecks  the  Market 

THE  SECOND  CAUSE  OF  LOW  MILK 
PRICES  IS  THE  UNCONTROLLED  SURPLUS 
USED  BY  ALL  MILK  BUYERS  AS  A  WEAPON 
TO  BEAT  DOWN  MILK  PRICES,  AND  USED  BY 
WILDCAT  DEALERS  TO  CUT  THE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  PRICES ■  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  dairymen 
cannot  control  world-wide  economic  conditions,  BUT 
THEY  CAN  AND  SHOULD  CONTROL  THE 
CONTINUOUS  WRECKING  OF  THE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  MARKET  WITH  SURPLUS  AND  THE 
SO-CALLED  “ INDEPENDENT ”  MILK 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
has  for  years  partly  controlled  the  surplus  and  thereby 
stabilized  milk  prices  far  above  the  butter  and  cheese 
or  condensery  prices  which  all  dairymen  would  have 
received  had  there  been  no  organization.  See  chart  on 
this  page.  More  than  this,  this  stabilization  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  this  control  of  supply  and  demand  by  a  scientific 
surplus  plan,  has  benefited  every  producer  in  the  Milk 
Shed,  whether  in  the  organization  or  not. 

Why  Milk  Has  Paid  Better 

The  present  depression  is  far  more  severe  in  agri¬ 
culture  than  in  industry.  Industrial 
commodities  are  still  95  per  cent  of 
pre-War,  while  all  agricultural  prices 
are  only  65  per  cent  of  pre-War,  but 
MILK  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MILK 
SHED  HAS  AVERAGED  104  PER 


CENT  DURING  THE  PAST  FISCAL  YEAR 
OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION,  ENDING  JUNE  1ST • 
Milk  prices  finally  collapsed  in  recent  months  because 
the  League  could  no  longer  carry  the  entire  burden  for 
the  entire  Milk  Shed. 

Why  has  milk  paid  so  much  better  until  recently 
than  other  products?  The  answer  is,  orderly  market¬ 
ing,  that  is,  administration  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  instead  of  allowing  the  buyers  to  exercise  all  con¬ 
trol  of  this  law.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  law  of  supply 
and  demand;  it  does  operate  and  set  prices.  BUT 
EVERY  LAW  MUST  BE  ADMINISTERED  AND 
RESULTS  ALL  DEPEND  UPON  WHO  DOES 
THE  ADMINISTERING.  The  dealers  used  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  therefore 
the  demand  for  butter  and  cheese  always  set  the  prices 
for  all  milk.  But  for  12  years  farmers,  through  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  have  had 
something  to  say  about  administering  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  with  the  result  that  League  members  have 
had  $135.950. 000  more  than  they  would  have  received 
had  their  milk  been  sold  for  manufactured  prices  as  it 
was  before  cooperative  marketing. 

No,  there  is  not  much  to  the  argument  about  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand;  like  all  other  laws  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  control,  both  good  and  bad.  The  tariff  is  but 
another  means  of  control,  as  is  also  any  system  of  scien¬ 
tific  marketing  whereby  gluts  and  surpluses  are  so  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  city  as  to  give  the  consumer  what  he 
wants  and  only  what  he  wants  when  he  wants  it.  IF 
YOU  DO  NOT  CONTROL  THIS  LAW,  REST 
ASSURED  YOUR  BUYERS  WILL,  and  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  prices  far  under  those  justified  by  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  whether  those  conditions  are  good 
or  bad. 

The  Cooperative  Association  has  made  millions  of 
dollars  for  all  dairymen  of  this  section  through  orderly 
marketing  processes  and  the  control  of  surplus.  It 
could  have  done  much  better  had  all  dairymen  support¬ 
ed  this  work.  It  could  put  from  45  to  50  cents  more  per 
hundred  pounds  for  milk  into  the  pockets  of  dairymen 
if  25.000  more  of  these  farmers  would  join  with  the 
50,000  of  their  neighbors  and  their  families  who  are  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation. 

Maybe  that  happy  time  is  not  far 
off;  reports  are  coming  in  that  thou¬ 
sands  are  quietly  and  at  times  secretly 
signing  the  provisional  contract. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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Publisher’s  N  otes 


NOTHING  has  happened  in  years 
that  has  pleased  me  so  much  as  the 
selection  of  Carl  Ladd  as  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  If  President  Farrand  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  had  search¬ 
ed  the  length 
and  breadth  of 
the  United 
States,  I  feel 
confident  that 
nowhere  could 
they  have 
found  a  better 
man.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1931,  I 
became  Conser¬ 
vation  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  se¬ 
lected  as  my 
Deputy  Carl 
Ladd.  For  the 
first  nine  months  that  I  held  office  he 
and  I  worked  side  by  side  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances.  During  this 
period  I  learned  to  admire  and  respect 
him -for  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  his 
keen  intelligence  and  his  fairness.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  pub¬ 
licly  wishing  him  all  kinds  of  success 
and  offering  him  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  its  staff 
and  its  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Did  Not  Stay  Sold 

Four  years  ago  I  sold  a  206  acre 
farm  that  we  had  been  living  on  since 
1914  for  $35,000.  The  purchaser  gave 
me  $10,000  cash  and  I  took  back  a  first 
mortgage.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  pur¬ 
chaser  walked  into  my  office  and 
handed  me  back  my  farm  as  a  present. 
Unfortunately,  the  farm  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  down  at  the  heel  and  the 
house  is  hardly  recognizable.  We  are 
trying  to  put  it  and  the  farm  back  into 
the  shape  it  was  in  when  my  family 
occupied  it — and  to  put  it  mildly,  I  am 
keenly  interested  to  see  what  I  can  sell 
it  for  today. 

Some  of  the  real  estate  brokers  in 
Dutchess  County  are  insisting  that  1 
pay  7  y2  per  cent  commission  on  a  re¬ 
sale.  This  is  enough  to  constitute  a  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  in  these  times. 
I  believe  that  5  per  cent  is  all  that 
they  are  entitled  to  and  if  they  decide 
to  boycott  me,  which  is  what  I  think 
they  are  trying  to  do  because  I  am  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  what  I  believe  is  an  ex¬ 
cessive  commission,  I  think  I  will  fool 
them  by  selling  the  farm  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  at  auction. 

I  believe  that  certain  real  estate  pro¬ 
moters  in  Dutchess  County  unless 
checked  will  rapidly  ruin  what  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  counties  in  the 
State.  To  explain  what  I  have  in  mind, 
I  will  cite  a  development  just  north  of 
Fishkill  where  the  developers  are  plac¬ 
ing  houses  on  city  lots  fifty  feet  back 
from  the  road  instead  of  locating  these 
houses  on  several  acres.  If  this  kind  of 
development  continues,  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  will  be  rapidly  spoiled.  What  we  need 
is  some  kind  of  a  zoning  law  so  that 
as  the  number  of  rural  dwellers  in¬ 
creases  the  county  will  be  developed  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 


and  those  who  seek  the  benefits  of 
country  living  will  not  be  crowded  on 
narrow,  unsightly  lots  costing  them 
often  as  much  as  they  should  pay  for 
several  acres. 

*  *  * 

Abortion  Difficult  to  Control 

On  the  farm  we  are  having  the  same 
troubles  that  I  suppose  every  other 
dairyman  is  having  but  hates  to  talk 
about.  I  refer  to  contagious  abortion. 
My  herd  has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  R.  R.  Birch  of  the  Veterinary 
College  at  Cornell.  During  the  past 
four  years  we  have  made  a  blood  test 
at  infrequent  intervals  and  have  for¬ 
warded  them  to  Dr.  Birch.  Recently 
he  visited  my  farm  and  told  us  that  if 
we  were  not  more  careful  we  might 
find  ourselves  in  trouble.  I  used  to 
think  that  bovine  tuberculosis  was  a 
difficult  disease  to  handle,  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  child’s 
play  to  eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis 
from  one’s  herd  as  compared  to  trying 
to  get  a  herd  free  from  contagious 
abortion.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  when¬ 
ever  one  mentions  this  disease  it  is  al¬ 
ways  whispered,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  want  a  great  deal  more  open 
discussion  about  it  and  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  it  was  the  next  big  problem 
that  we  dairymen  have  to  tackle  before 
we  can  feel  that  our  dairy  business 
is  on  a  sound  basis  from  a  production 
standpoint. 

*  *  * 

McIntosh  Trees  Set  Good  Crop 

Recently  we  have  had  some  much 
needed  rains  on  the  farm.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  happens  between  now  and  the 
middle  of  September  we  will  have  a 
McIntosh  crop  as  good  as  the  one  in 
1930.  During  blossoming  time,  we 
placed  at  regular  intervals  all  through 
our  McIntosh  orchard  bouquets  of 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  blossoms.  This, 
together  with  our  rented  bees  and 
warm  sunny  days  during  the  blossom¬ 
ing  period,  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
the  good  set  in  our  McIntosh  orchard. 
Baldwins  are  very  scarce  and  Green¬ 
ings  and  Spys  are  about  average. 

I  went  through  my  orchard  on  June 
20th  with  Mr.  Evans,  our  Farm  Bureau 
spray  service  man,  and  we  could  not 
find  any  evidence  of  scab  on  our  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Mr.  Evans  assured  me  that  if 
it  did  not  show  up  in  the  next  ten  days 
on  the  apples  that  we  could  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  our  McIntosh  would  be 
clean.  A  twenty-two  acre  block  of 
Opalescents  planted  in  1920  has  not 
been  doing  well  and  on  the  advice  of 
Prof.  Heinecke  of  Cornell,  I  plowed 
this  field  with  our  new  twenty-two  inch 
disc  harrow,  applied  a  ton  of  lime  per 
acre  and  about  the  latter  part  of  June 
will  sow  this  orchard  to  sweet  clover. 
Prof.  Heinecke  feels  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  ought  to  bring  this  particular  or¬ 
chard  into  heavy  production  within  a 
reasonable  time. 


This  is  Bungalow  Avenue,  Jasper  Park  Lodge,  Alberta.  Those  of  you 
who  go  to  Alaska  with  us  will  stay  in  one  of  these  cabins,  overlooking 
Lake  Beauvert,  the  night  of  August  18.  The  next  day  you  will  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  swim,  to  rest  and  view  the  wonderful  scenery,  including  Mt.  Edith 
Cavell.  • 


Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  RIGHT  tool 
for  driving  your  car 


YOU  can  load  hay  with  a 
spade,  but  you  can  do  a 
better  and  a  quicker  job  with 
the  right  tool.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  operating  your  car. 
Ethyl  Gasoline  makes  such  an 
j  improvement  in  car  performance 
that  nearly  every  car  manufac¬ 
turer  now  sells  high  compression 
engines  that  require  Ethyl.  Older 
cars  thank  you  even  more  for  the 
new  life  Ethyl  restores  and  for  the 
longer  life  it  gives  by  preventing 
harmful  knock,  overheating  and 
power-waste. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  right  and 
scientific  tool  for  the  modern  driv¬ 
ing  job!  It  is  good,  tested-quality 
gasoline  plus  Ethyl  fluid.  Inside 
the  engine  the  Ethyl  fluid  controls 
i  the  power  of  gasoline — prevents 
it  from  breaking  down  and  ex¬ 


ploding  unevenly — makes  it 
burn  with  a  smoothly  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  that 
brings  out  the  best  perform- 


Many  farmers  find  that  Ethyl 
Gasoline  is  the  right  gasoline  for 
trucks  and  tractors  also..  The  sav¬ 
ing  it  makes  on  engine-wear-and- 
tear,  on  less  frequent  carbon  re¬ 
moval,  and  the  extra  work  it  gets 
done,  more  than  offset  its  slight 
additional  cost  by  the  gallon. 

In  any  gasoline  engine,  Ethyl 
Gasoline  makes  so  great  a  differ¬ 
ence  that  more  people  now  use 
Ethyl  than  any  other  brand  of 
motor  fuel.  And  remember  that 
today  you  can  buy  Ethyl  for  less 
than  you  paid  for  regular  gasoline 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Sometimes  it  seems 

to  me  that  the  simpler 
and  more  common- 
sensed  a  proposition  is,  the 
to  Work)  harder  it  is  to  put  it 

into  operation.  President 
Hoover  has  proposed  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  all  armaments  be  reduced  one-third,  a  direct 
saving  of  the  uncountable  sum  of  fifteen  billion 
dollars  in  ten  years.  Now,  is  it  not  common  sense 
that  if  every  nation  followed  this  suggestion  and 
reduced  its  armaments  one-third,  no  single  nation 
would  have  a  thing  to  fear  from  so  doing,  be¬ 
cause  everyone  would  be  on  exactly  the  same 
parity  or  level,  so  far  as  defense  is  concerned, 
as  they  are  now?  But  will  they  do  it?  Probably 
not ;  it  is  too  simple. 

So-called  great  statesmen  of  the  world  meet  in 
conference  and  wrangle  and  quarrel  and  jealously 
watch  every  step  the  other  fellow  makes,  finally 
ending  with  no  results  at  all  or  with  a  compli¬ 
cated  agreement  to  make  cuts  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  Fun  is  sometimes  poked  at  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Societies  for  taking  a  lot  of  time  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  little  business,  but  judging  by  the  results, 
or  rather  the  lack  of  them,  from  conferences  of 
the  world’s  greatest  statesmen,  we  will  place  our 
bet  on  the  Ladies’  Aid  every  time ! 

The  world’s  greatest  need  has  always  been,  and 
is  now,  especially,  just  a  little  uncommon  com¬ 
mon  sense. 


How  Long  Will  the  Hard  Times  Last? 

HIS  is  a  subject  that  is  in  everbody’s  mind. 
Of  course,  no  one  can  be  certain  of  the  an¬ 
swer  but  there  is  one  way  to  tell  something 
of  what  may  happen  in  the  future :  that  is,  by 
studying  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 

Doctors  Warren  and  Pearson,  the  economists 
of  Cornell,  have  perhaps  made  more  of  a  study 
of  past  panics  than  anyone  else.  In  a  recent  bul¬ 
letin  they  pointed  out  that  there  were  major  de.- 
clines  in  prices  in  1815,  1819,  1837,  1865,  1873, 
1920,  and  1929.  The  recovery  from  three  of  these 
panics  was  rapid.  These  were  the  ones  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  1815,  1865,  and  1920.  In  each  of  these 
three  cases  the  decline  came  after  a  period  of  re¬ 
duced  building,  so  that  there  was  a  general  short¬ 
age  of  permanent  equip/nent.  Therefore,  pros¬ 
perity  returned  quickly  in  the  cities  after  these 
three  panics  because  the  shortage  of  building  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  large  amount  of  employment. 

But  there  was  a  different  story  for  the  panics 
of  1819,  1837,  1873,  and  probably  for  1929. 
“With  these,”  according  to  Doctors  Warren  and 
Pearson,  “the  price  level  for  commodities 
dropped  so  far  as  to  disturb  mortgages.  A  stock 
market  crash  can  be  liquidated  quickly  but  the 
process  of  mortgage  liquidation  is  very  slow.  For 
several  years  borrowers  and  lenders  both  hold  on 
expecting  that  prosperity  is  ‘just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.’  *  *  *  Many  creditors  still  hold  farms  that 
were  taken  over  in  1921.  These  have  been  held 
because  of  unwillingness  to  accept  loss,  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  profit,  or  fear  of  breaking  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Before  the  situation  is  cleared  up  these  prop¬ 
erties  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
want  them. 

“In  the  panic  of  1837  the  decline  in  prices 
lasted  six  years.  In  the  panic  of  1873,  prices  also 
declined  for  six  years.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  process  of  taking  over  a  large 
share  of  homes  and  other  real  estated  America, 
which  is  now  under  way,  will  be  accomplished 
more  quickly  this  time.  Of  course  if  the  com¬ 
modity  price  level  is  raised  so  as  to  restore  equity, 
further  liquidation  will  not  be  necessary. 

“The  decline  in  wholesale  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities  has  been  30  per  cent  in  three  years.  In 
the  first  three  years  of  the  panic  of  1873,  the  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  was  only  18  per  cent.  In  1837  it 


was  23  per  cent  in  three  years.  In  six  years  in  the 
panic  of  1837,  prices  went  down  43  per  cent,  and 
in  1873,  37  per  cent  in  six  years.  Prices  this  time 
have  already  gone  down  30  per  cent  in  three 
years,  leaving  the  possibility  that  they  may  still 
go  much  lower  in  the  three  years  to  come  unless 
something  can  be  done  to  stop  the  slide  and  in¬ 
crease  the  price  level.” 


Make  Your  Reservations  Now 

MORE  than  1300  persons  have  written  to  the 
Tour  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  regarding  the  wonder¬ 
ful  trip  we  have  planned  to  Alaska  this  summer. 
This  insures  a  fine  party,  with  associations  of 
rural  folk  among  whom  lifetime  friendships  will 
be  made. 

As  August  6th,  when  we  will  start,  is  drawing 
near,  it  is  time  to  send  in  your  reservations,  with 
the  preliminary  reservation  fee  of  $15.  If  for  any 
reason  you  find  later  that  you  cannot  go,  your 
reservation  will  not  bind  you  and  your  $15  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded. 

May  we  add  that  while  these  are  hard  times, 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  your  money 
would  purchase  so  much  happiness  at  so  low  a 
cost  as  this  trip  offers  you.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
the  harder  the  times,  the  more  need  there  is  for 
something  that  will  keep  minds  normal  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  After  such  a  trip  you  will  come  back  with 
pleasant  lifetime  memories  and  with  the  courage 
to  tackle  your  everyday  problems  with  renewed 
determination  and  spirit. 

If  you  have  not  had  detailed  information  about 
the  trip,  write  the  Tour  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New -York- 
City.  Reservations  may  be  sent  to  the  same 
address. 

Hard  to  Beat  the  System 

FRIEND  sent  us  a  gallon  of  new  maple 
syrup  which  was  of  such  excellent  quality 
that  we  ordered  a  little  more  for  our  friends. 
The  farmer’s  very  reasonable  price  for  this 
syrup,  delivered  at  the  station,  was  only  $1.50  a 
gallon.  For  this  small  sum  he  had  to  buy  and 
maintain  his  equipment,  furnish  the  fuel  and  the 
labor,  carefully  crate  each  gallon  for  shipment, 
and  transport  it  to  his  station. 

The  transportation  charges  for  each  gallon 
were  43  cents,  or  nearly  one-third  as  much  as  the 
farmer’s  entire  price.  By  the  time  this  cost  of 
transportation  was  added  to  the  original  cost  of 
the  syrup,  the  consumer  paid  as  much  as  he 
would  have  in  buying  it  from  a  local  city  store. 

The  same  situation  holds  with  eggs.  After  the 
consumer  pays  the  transportation  and  goes 
through  the  nuisance  of  returning  the  crates  or 
packages,  he  might  as  well  buy  his  eggs  from  a 
local  store.  For  years  we  have  purchased  our  an¬ 
nual  supply  of  potatoes  directly  from  farmers, 
but  after  paying  the  freight  and  cartage  charges 
from  the  station  to  our  home,  the  potatoes  usual¬ 
ly  cost  us  more  than  if  bought  at  the  city  store. 

We  have  mentioned  this  same  subject  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways  many  times,  because  we  have  constant¬ 
ly  experimented  to  find  some  way  to  beat  the  sys¬ 
tem.  These  experiences  show  why  the  solution 
of  this  entire  farm  marketing  problem  is  so  dif¬ 
ficult.  A  person  has  to  live  in  one  of  these  great 
cities  to  realize  how  difficult  and  costly  it  is,  not 
only  to  get  the  farmer’s  product  to  the  city,  but 
to  move  it  from  the  terminals  to  the  wholesaler, 
to  the  retailer,  and  finally  to  the  consumer. 

Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  consumer  can  do 
anything  with  the  marketing  plan  alone  and  as 
an  individual.  The  cards  are  all  stacked  against 
him.  One  answer  to  the  problem  is  through  co¬ 
operation,  and  that  answer  is  being  gradually 
worked  out  by  the  farmers  themselves.  The  other 


answer  is  more  decentralization  of  the  great 
cities,  more  moving  out  of  industry  and  of  work¬ 
ers  to  the  smaller  places  and,  therefore,  nearer  to 
the  sources  of  supplies. 

The  back-to-the-land  idea  is  nonsense.  We  need 
no  more  farmers,  of  course.  But  back  to  the 
country  whereby  the  consumer  may  live  in  subur¬ 
ban  or  even  in  rural  districts  and  work  in  nearby 
towns  and  cities  is  practical  and  sensible,  and  this 
movement  is  already  well  underway. 


Lightning  Rods  Are  Good  Protection 

TTH  the  approach  of  the  thunder  shower 
reason  we  are  reminded  again  of  the  good 
protection  which  lightning  rods  give  to 
farm  buildings.  Every  year  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  farm  property  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  caused  by  lightning.  Practically 
all  of  this  could  be  prevented  by  well  fitted  and 
grounded  rods. 

The  whole  equipment  need  not  be  expensive 
and  can  be  erected  by  the  farmer  himself.  The 
one  thing  to  make  sure  of  is  that  the  rods  are 
well  grounded,  which  means  that  the  ground  con¬ 
nections  must  be  placed  not  less  than  10  feet  deep 
in  order  to  reach  moist  earth.  For  advice  as  to 
material  and  details  of  erection  for  lightning 
rod  equipment,  talk  with  your  county  agent  or 
write  your  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


The  Tragedy  of  a  Broken  Home 

JUST  a  few  minutes  before  this  was  written 
we  had  occasion  to  buy  a  railroad  ticket  in 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City.  Ahead 
of  us  at  the  ticket  window  was  a  woman  who  had 
just  purchased  a  ticket  to  Reno,  Nevada.  With 
her  was  a  very  attentive  gentleman  who  was  see¬ 
ing  her  off  on  the  train. 

Here  evidently  was  part  of  another  broken 
family.  One  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  high 
hopes  and  the  great  happiness  with  which  this 
girl  and  her  husband  had  started  out  together  to 
do  battle  with  life.  What  was  the  matter  Who 
failed  in  the  partnership?  Probably  both  did  and 
probably  the  misunderstanding  started  over  little 
things.  Maybe  one  had  too  much  pride  to  admit 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  Anyway,  how  tragic 
was  the  ending! 

Then  there  are  the  children,  if  any,  of  the 
broken  home.  If  married  couples  cannot  patch 
up  their  differences  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
happiness,  certainly  an  extra  effort  should  be 
made  for  the  sons  and  daughters.  What  is  sad¬ 
der  than  a  boy  or  girl  growing  up  separated  from 
the  influence  of  a  living  father  or  mother?  What 
a  twisted  viewpoint  they  must  get ! 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  New  England  farmer  was  riled.  That 
was  why  he  wrote  so  scathingly  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  patent  home  comfort  devices. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  wrote.  “I’m  durned  sore 
about  this  last  letter  I  got  from  you.  Now  here 
was  the  way  it  was.  Along  in  the  spring  last  year 
your  agent  come  around  in  our  neighborhood  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  them  new  fangled  rubber  bathtubs, 
and  nothin’  would  do  my  wife  but  we  must  get 
one.  So  I  give  your  man  my  order  and  told  him 
to  send  us  one  of  your  tubs. 

“That  was  along  the  latter  part  of  last  March. 
Well,  April  came  and  went,  and  the  bath  tub 
didn’t  come.  In  May  I  wrote  to  you  saying  that 
I  wish’t  you  would  hurry  up  and  deliver  that 
there  tub.  But  May  passed  and  likewise  June  and 
July,  and  yet  no  sign  of  a  bath  tub  from  you. 
August  passed  and  so  did  September. 

“And  now  here  it  is  the  middle  of  October, 
and  you  people  are  writing  to  me  trying  to  make 
me  take  that  durned  tub  when  the  bathing  season 
is  practically  over  for  the  year.” 


Too 

Simple 
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It’s  Time  to  Think  of  Cover  Crops 

An  Orchard  Soil  Without  Humus  Is  Like  a  Cow  Without  Food 


PROBABLY  apple  growers  who  keep  their  or¬ 
chards  in  sod  never  will  agree  with  those  who 
stick  by  the  system  of  cultivation  and  cover 
crops.  If  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  been 
converted  to  the  use  of  sod  plus  commercial  fertili¬ 
zer  there  will  be  no  use  in  your  reading  further  be¬ 
cause  this,  frankly,  is  an  attempt  through  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  cover  crops  to  help  those  apple  growers  who 
are  about  to  discontinue  cultivation  and  put  in  a 
cover  crop  which  will  add  humus  to  the  soil  when 
it  is  plowed  under  next  spring. 

Before  talking  about  any  particular  cover  crop, 
let’s  see  just  what  cultivation  does  and  why  humus 
. — that  is  decaying  vegetable  matter — is  necessary 
in  an  orchard  soil.  An  apple  tree  must  have  nitro¬ 
gen  abundantly  if  it  is  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  Cultivation,  especially  early  in  the  season, 
makes  nitrogen  available  to  the  tree,  but 
the  more  we  cultivate  the  faster  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  decays  and  the  more  rap¬ 
idly  it  disappears.  As  it  disappears  we 
get  a  soil  which  drys  out  very  rapidly 
because  there  is  no  organic  matter  to 
soak  up  the  moisture  and,  if  the  soil  is 
at  all  heavy,  it  bakes  and  does  not  work 
up  easily  when  cultivated.  Without  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil  the  crop  is  sure 
to  be  a  disappointment. 

Under  some  conditions,  a  cover  crop 
does  several  other  things.  It  may  pre¬ 
vent  serious  blowing  of  soil  where  this 
is  a  problem,  prevent  erosion  or  gullying 
where  there  is  danger  of  this  serious 
trouble,  and  protect  the  roots  from  dam¬ 
age  during  cold  weather. 

Time  to  Stop  Cultivation 

Cultivation  of  an  orchard,  if  it  is  to 
give  best  results,  should  start  early  in 
the  spring,  and  should  be  discontinued 
early  in  the  summer.  In  most  parts  of 
American  Agriculturist  territory  there 
are  few  benefits  and  some  disadvantages 
in  cultivating  much  after  the  first  of 


July.  One  disadvantage  is  that  it  costs  money.  It 
also  burns  up  the  organic  matter  and  if  continued 
late  enough  in  the  fall,  may  result  in  sappy  growth 
which  is  likely  to  suffer  from  winter  injury. 

There  are  a  number  of  characteristics  of  a  good 
cover  crop  and  any  one  who  can  find  a  crop  which 
has  all  of  them  will  be  doing  a  fine  service  to  the 
fruit  industry,  and  in  fact  to  farming  in  general. 
Where  a  soil  lacks  fertility,  we  need  a  crop  that  will 
grow  on  poor  land.  In  an  old  orchard  we  need  one 
that  will  make  a  good  growth  in  the  shade.  Regard¬ 
less  of  where  it  may  be,  a  crop  which  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive  to  seed  has  a  distinct  handicap.  Legumes, 
of  course,  are  preferable  to  non-legumes  because 
they  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  but  most  of  them  are 
not  easy  to  grow  and  most  of  them  need  lime  which, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  does  not  benefit  the  orchard 


except  indirectly  as  it  may  help  to  produce  a 
cover  crop. 

Rye  Is  An  Old  Standby 

One  of  the  oldest  standbys  is  rye.  It  grows  well 
on  fairly  poor,  acid  soils,  is  not  expensive  to  seed, 
and  lives  over  the  winter  so  that  it  usually  produces 
a  large  amount  of  organic  matter.  One  disadvantage 
is  that  where  it  is  left  a  little  too  long  in  the  spring 
it  uses  up  an  enormous  amount  of  water  from  the 
soil  which  the  trees  need.  Ground  which  is  cultivated 
loses  far  much  less  moisture  by  evaporation  than 
is  taken  out  of  the  soil  by  a  growing  crop.  Every 
pound  of  dry  matter  produced  by  a  crop  requires 
from  four  to  six  hundred  pounds  of  water. 

Another  non-legume  crop  that  is  excellent  under 
certain  conditions  is  buckwheat.  "It  can  be  planted 
quite  late  in  the  season,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  on  poor  soil,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  improving  the 
physical  condition  of  a  heavy  soil.  Of 
course,  it  is  killed  by  the  first  frost. 
Some  other  non-legume  crops  frequently 
used  are  dwarf  essex  rape,  cowhorn  tur¬ 
nips,  millet,  oats,  and  barley. 

Rape  and  turnips  grow  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  do  especially  well  on  heavy  soils 
and  in  cool  climates.  Millet  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  young  orchards  but  does  not 
make  a  good  growth  in  the  shade.  Oats 
and  barley  will  make  a  smaller  growth 
than  rye  and  do  not  live  over  the  winter. 

For  that  matter,  where  land  grows  a 
good  crop  of  weeds  they  make  a  first 
class  cover  crop.  Too  often,  though,  they 
grow  only  in  spots  and  do  not  make 
enough  growth  to  supply  the  need. 

Legumes  Increase  Fertility 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  su¬ 
periority  of  legumes,  but  there  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  uncertainty  about  getting 
a  crop.  Alfalfa  is  sometimes  used  but 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Tribute  I  Have  Paid 

What  a  City  Man  Thinks  of  Buying  at  Roadside  Markets 


IT  has  been  my  lot  for  the  past  two  summers  to 
travel  extensively  over  New  York  State  and  while 
doing  so,  I  have  traded  at  a  large  number  of  road¬ 
side  stands.  I  didn’t  start  to  patronize  them  from 
any  desire  to  find  out  what  the  actual  conditions 
were  but  rather  fell  into  the  habit  because  it  was 
convenient  and  I  preferred  the  country  to  the  towns. 
But  before  many  weeks  I  certainly  had  my  eyes 
open  to  the  practices  of  many  of  the  owners  of  the 
stands. 

In  the  ranks  of  roadside  stand  owners  today,  while 
not  differing  one  particle  from  any  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  will  be  found  all  classes.  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  unscrupulous  merchant  of  the 
roads  predominates  but  certainly  if  the  practices 
of  those  who  do  exist  are  not  shortly  curbed,  the 
business  will  be  ruined  for  good  and  all. 

“Get  every  penny  that  you  can’’  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  a  lot  of  these  people,  and  as  a  result  this 
year  on  any  traveled  highway  of  the  State,  many 
booths  that  were  in  full  swing  last  season  will  be 
found  boarded  up.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  there  are 
too  many  in  the  business  that  has  brought  about 
this  condition,  as 
many  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  stands  will 
tell  you,  but  rather 
from  the  fact  that 
the  public  at  large 
is  getting  rather 
wary  about  trad¬ 
ing  under  present 
conditions  at  road¬ 
side  stands.  The 
stand  of  course 
must  fill  a  need  to 
continue  to  exist. 

This  need  as  I  see 
it  is  to  dispense 
farm  products  of 
good  quality  at  a 
reasonable  price, 
and  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  manner.  No 
one  is  going  to  pay 


exhorbitant  prices  for  things  that  they  can  buy  for 
less  money  and  at  a  better  price  in  town. 

Lots  of  the  stands  have  been  asking  high  prices 
for  medium  to  poor  quality  stuff.  Fancy  prices  are 
justifiable  in  the  case  of  fancy  goods  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  asked,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  farmer  to  try  to  make  double  the  profit  of  the 
retail  merchant  while  at  the  same  time  his  overhead 
amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 

The  other  day  I  wanted  some  red  raspberries  and 
I  could  not  get  them  that  day  in  town.  I  found  some 
displayed  at  a  stand,  but  they  were  asking  thirty 
cents  for  very  poor  quality  berries  whereas  in  the 
market,  good  quality  ones  were  only  bringing  from 
20  to  22  cents.  These  people  on  the  other  hand  were 
packing  good  berries  and  trucking  them  in  for  the 
regular  wholesale  prices.  But  when  it  came  to 
selling  them  at  the  stand,  they  had  no  compunction 
against  asking  any  price  that  came  in  their  heads. 
Personally  I  would  rather  go  without  anything  than 
to  stop  at  their  stand  again  for,  no  matter  what 
price  I  was  asked  for  an  article,  I  would  think  that 
I  was  being  cheated.  Where  they  might  have  made 


a  sale  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  profit,  and  at 
the  same  time  secured  a  potential  future  customer, 
they  preferred  to  try  getting  a  new  sucker  every 
day.  Any  business  must  build  for  the  future  and  to 
do  this  there  is  no  other  successful  way  that  I  know 
of  except  to  build  a  clientele  of  satisfied  customers 
who  will  come  back  again  and  again.  Many  roadside 
merchants  have  overlooked  this  fact. 

The  hard  part  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  all  suf¬ 
fer  alike  in  a  measure  for  the  poor  dealings  of  a 
few.  Once  on  the  New  York  and  Albany  Post  Road 
another  party  and  I  stopped  for  a  glass  of  butter¬ 
milk.  We  got  it  in  a  glass  that  was  the  smallest  that 
was  called  by  that  name  by  a  glass  maker  and  we 
paid  fifteen  cents  per  glass.  The  lady  who  ran  the 
stand  was  complaining  that  business  was  very  bad. 
The  preceding  season  she  said  that  she  had  sold  all 
of  the  buttermilk  that  they  had  made  on  the  farm 
and  also  the  surplus  from  three  of  her  neighbors. 
Now  they  seemed  to  be  unable  to  get  rid  of  what 
they  made  themselves.  Anyone  with  the  slightest 
grain  of  sense  could  have  located  the  difficulty.  How 
many  people  would  ever  stop  the  second  time  to  pay 

as  much  for  a 
small  glass  of  but¬ 
termilk  as  they 
could  buy  a  gallon 
for  in  the  market? 
Not  being  satisfied 
with  a  reasonable 
price  and  a  fair 
profit,  they  had 
sacrified  a  business 
that  might  have 
become  better  and 
better,  for  the  old 
story  of  charging 
all  the  traffic  would 
bear. 

The  stands  that 
cater  to  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  sandwiches 
and  tourist  meals 
( Continued,  on 
Page  13) 


A  good  roadside  market  as  exemplified  by  the  Albany-Schenectady  Farm  Bureau  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall. 
Essentials  are  listed  as  favorable  location,  attractive  advertising,  fair  prices,  quality  products,  business  methods,  and 
neat  containers. 
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The  Question  Box 


Thinning  Apples — Spraying  Potatoes  —  Controlling  Garden  Pests 


About  how  long  does  it  take  to  thin 
apples  per  tree?  Does  thinning  tend  to 
insure  a  crop  every  'year  on  trees  that 
are  inclined  to  bear  every  other  year?  I 
would  be  glad  of  any  general  information 
you  can  give  on  thinning. 

THE  West  Virginia  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  found  that  it  took  about  an 
hour  to  thin  the  apples  in  some  Ben 
Davis  trees  that  were  21  years  old.  In 
the  Shenandoah  Cumberland  area  some 
twelve  year  old  Duchess  trees  were 
thinned  in  twenty-five  minutes  per  tree. 
When  it  comes  to  figuring  cost  of  thin¬ 
ning  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
apples  must  be  picked  some  time;  that 
the  total  crop  is  not  reduced  by  thin¬ 
ning  if  it  is  properly  done  and,  that  it 
may  cost  no  more  to  pick  the  apples 
now  than  it  will  to  handle  a  lot  of  culls 
next  fall. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  effect  of  thinning  on  next 
year’s  crop.  Scientists  point  out  that 
by  the  time  most  fruit  thinning  is  done 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
year’s  crop  is  already  well  under  way 
and  that,  therefore,  thinning  can  have 
no  effect  on  next  year’s  crop. 

Some  advantages  of  thinning  are  that 
it  increases  the  proportion  of  high 
grade  fruit,  that  in  some  years  it  re¬ 
duces  breakage  of  tops,  and  that  the 
cost  of  harvesting  is  likely  to  be  less. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  actual  number 
of  apple  growers  who  actually  practice 
thinning  is  small.  The  best  orchardists 
seem  to  be  the  ones  who  are  looking 
into  this  matter,  particularly  those  who 
produce  an  extra  fine  quality  of  fruit 
and  who  have  a  market  that  will  pay 
them  for  quality. 

Directions  are  to  remove  enough  ap¬ 
ples  so  that  those  remaining  are  at 
least  six  to  eight  inches  apart.  There 
is  more  danger  of  leaving  too  many 
than  too  few.  It  is  also  wise  to  remove 
one  apple  where  two  are  touching  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  favored  spot  for  larvae 
of  the  codling  moth  to  enter  the  fruit. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers 
who  have  tried  thinning. 

*  *  * 

Cucumber  Beetles 

What  is  the  best  treatment  to  use  on 
cucumber  beetles  in  the  home  garden? 

You  can  dust  them  beginning  when 
the  cucumbers  are  about  a  week  old 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  calcium 
arsenate  by  weight  to  twenty  parts  of 
gypsum  (commonly  called  land  plas¬ 
ter)  or  hydrated  lime.  If  you  want  to 
spray  them  use  Bordeaux  mixture  with 
the  addition  of  arsenate  of  lead.  To  be 
successful  with  either  method  you  will 
have  to  cover  them  thoroughly  once  a 
week  until  they  are  at  least  a  month 
old. 

*  *  * 

Mixing  Sprays  for  the  Garden 

How  can  we  figure  what  proportions  to 
use  in  mixing  up  small  amounts  of  spray 
material? 

If  the  directions  say  dilute  1  to  1000, 
use  a  quarter  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of 
water.  Where  a  four  per  cent  solution 
is  wanted  use  two  and  a  half  table¬ 


spoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water.  With 
some  of  the  commoner  materials  like 
prepared  Bordeaux  mixture  or  arsenate 
of  lead,  the  rate  of  dilution  may  not 
be  so  important.  If  you  are  using  a 
small  hand  sprayer  the  main  idea  is  to 
get  the  plants  covered.  We  usually  use 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  Bordeaux  or  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  in  a  small  hand  sprayer. 


Poison  the  Potato  Bugs 

Do  you  advise  Paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lead  for  spraying  potatoes?  I  have 
used  both  and  can’t  see  much  difference 
in  results,  but  some  of  my  neighbors 
tell  me  that  the  arsenate  is  better. 

— B.  A.  L.,  Pennsylvania 

Personally,  we  prefer  the  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  for  several  reasons.  One  big  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  it  sticks  to  the  vines 
better.  This  means  that  one  application 
will  last  longer.  We  have  found  that  by 
spraying  with  arsenate  just  as  soon  as 
we  see  any  bugs,  that  they  are  usually 
controlled  without  the  necessity  of  an¬ 
other  application.  Rain  does  not  wash 
off  the  poison  and  the  bugs  are  easily 
poisoned  when  they  are  small. 

Another  advantage  of  lead  arsenate 
is  that  it  is  not  so  likely  to  bum  the 
foliage.  Lead  arsenate  and  Paris  green 
are  not  soluble  in  water  but  will  settle 
out  if  allowed  to  stand.  However  Paris 
green  usually  has  some  soluble  arsenic 
and  this  is  what  burns  the  leaves.  It 
can  be  prevented  to  some  extent  by 


Bugs  are  no  respecters  of  home  gardens  hut  a  bucket 
handle  the  situation  where  a  larger  outfit  is  not  available. 


sprayer 


will 


in  the  fact  that  the  paste  arsenate  does 
not  settle  out  so  quickly  when  mixed 
with  water.  If  the  powdered  is  used, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  with  a  small 
amount  of  water  first,  rather  than  pour- 


Thinning  apples  on  a  Wayne  County  fruit  farm  in  New  York  State. 
The  big  question  is  “ will  it  pay  this  year?” 


adding  a  pound  of  hydrated  lime  for 
each  pound  of  Paris  green.  The  lime 
makes  the  arsenic  insoluble. 

Lead  arsenate  comes  in  .two  forms, 
paste  and  powder.  The  paste  is  made 
from  the  powder  by  adding  an  equal 
amount  of  water.  This,  of  course  re¬ 
duces  the  strength  of  the  mixture  one 
half,  by  weight,  but  the  advantage  lies 


ing  the  powder  into  a  whole  tank  of 
water. 

Directions  will  usually  be  found  on 
the  package,  but  in  general  it  takes 
four  pounds  of  paste  arsenate  in  fifty 
gallons  of  water  to  cover  an  acre.  If 
the  potatoes  are  to  be  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  the  poison  can  be 
mixed  with  the  Bordeaux  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  made  all  at  once. 


Bottom  rot  has  been  controlled  here.  Cutting  lettuce  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Schumacher  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Note  the  overhead  irrigation 
system. 


Some  Experience  With  Canada 
Thistles 

Some  years  ago  a  piece  of  oats  was 
full  of  thistles  which  were  cut  with  the 
oats  about  the  time  of  ripening.  Soon 
after  the  land  was  plowed  deep  for 
wheat  in  a  very  dry  time.  This  treat¬ 
ment  cleaned  them  up. 

Early  in  my  life  the  teaching  was 
“Cut  thistles  when  the  stalks  are  hol¬ 
low  to  kill  them.” — S.  C.  B. 


Cut  Canada  thistles  when  in  full 
bloom.  The  roots  at  that  period  having 
expended  their  strength  and  vitality 
succumb  to  the  shock  of  being  deprived 
of  their  foliage. 

The  main  trouble  with  the  above 
method  is  they  do  not  all  bloom  at  the 
same  time  and  where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  the  writer  has  found  it  best  to 
go  over  the  field  twice  (say  in  pas¬ 
tures)  cutting  only  those  that  would  be 
ripe,  before  the  general  crop  was  ready 


to  cut,  then  in  about  a  week  going  over 
the  field  again  and  doing  a  thorough 
job. 

Then  even  a  few  will  live  over  as 
some  would  not  be  developed  far 
enough  to  bloom  at  all  that  season  but 
they  will  be  scattering  and  easily  con¬ 
trolled  the  following  season. — C.  E.  H. 


Years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy  my 
father  bought  a  farm  with  a  large 
patch  of  Canada  thistle  on  it.  As  a  boy 
it  was  my  work  to  cut  the  thistle  and 
weeds  two  or  three  times  a  year.  One 
year  I  did  not  get  them  cut  until  they 
were  in  full  bloom.  As  I  remember  it 
was  about  5  years  ago.  When  I  got 
around  to  cutting  them  they  were  a 
heavy  crop,  tall  and  large  stalks  but 
the  stalks  were  hollow. 

Cut  your  Canada  thistle  when  the 
stalk  is  hollow.  I  do  not  know  the  date. 
That  is  my  experience.  I  did  not  have 
to  mow  that  patch  again. — J.  D. 


Some  years  ago  my  neighbor  had  a 
large  patch  of  Canada  thistle  which  he 
cut  in  the  old  of  the  moon  in  August, 
sign  of  the  heart.  They  have  never 
showed  a  sign  of  a  sprout  since.  I  am 
passing  this  on  to  you  to  try  out  for  I 
know  what  Canada  thistles  are. 

- L.  E.  W. 

*  *  * 

Avoid  Spray  Injury 

Is  there  danger  in  applying  oil  sprays 
and  lime  sulphur  with  the  same  sprayers? 

Yes,  a  tank  which  has  been  used 

with  one  material  should  be  very 

thoroughly  washed  before  the  other  ma¬ 
terial  is  used.  Where  oil  has  been  used 
wash  with  lime  sulphur;  where  lime 
sulphur  has  been  used  wash  with  two 
gallons  of  oil  added  to  25  gallons  of 
water.  It  is  also  good  insurance  not  to 
apply  one  material  until  at  least  two 
weeks  after  the  other  one  has  been 
applied. 

*  *  * 

Bottom  Rot  of  Lettuce 

What  do  you  know  about  a  new  treat¬ 
ment  recently  discovered  for  controlling 
Bottom  Rot  of  lettuce? 

A  dust  has  been  developed  called 
DuBay  728.  Where  this  is  applied  to 
lettuce  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  to  the 
acre  on  the  ground  and  around  the 
base  of  the  stem  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  crop  is  harvested,  it  will  con¬ 
trol  disease.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
treatment  will  cost  about  $15  an  acre. 


Side  Dressing  Tomatoes 

How  much  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  should  be  used  as  a  side 
dressing  on  tomato  plants? 

This  can  be  used  at  the  rate  of  from 
75  to  100  pounds  per  acre  which  is 
about  one  teaspoonful  to  a  plant.  Put  it 
from  three  to  four  inches  away  from 
the  stem  to  avoid  burning. 


HENRY  FORD 

ON  FARM  AND  FACTORY 


"T\ ANGER  to  our  country  is  to  be  apprehended  not  so  much 
from  the  influence  of  new  things  as  from  our  forgetting 
the  value  of  old  things.  At  present,  much  that  is  blamed  on  the 
new  thing — the  machine — should  perhaps  be  blamed  on  our  for¬ 
getting  what  we  had  before  the  machine  came,  namely,  the 
land.  The  two  belong  together;  they  cannot  live  apart;  there 
is  no  antagonism  between  them;  they  must  be  reunited. 

I  do  not  look  for  less  but  more  use  of  machinery.  If  the 
world  is  to  have  even  a  minimum  supply  of  goods,  it  must 
utilize  the  machine.  The  people  will  never  willingly  forego  the 
help  which  the  machine  gives  them  in  their  work. 

Besides,  machinery  makes  more  jobs.  It  enables  every  one 
to  enjoy  inexpensively  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  mod¬ 
ern  living  conditions.  As  for  overproduction,  we  have  never  yet 
had  a  sufficient  production  of  all  the  things  which  the  family 
needs.  It  would  be  splendid  if  the  world  should  seriously  attempt 
to  overproduce  everything  that 
everybody  needs!  We  should  then 
discover  that  our  present  machine 
facilities  could  not  even  catch  up 
with  the  need.  Give  the  world  a 
money  system  that  makes  it  easier 
for  goods  to  flow  from  man  to  man, 
and  all  the  factories  on  earth  could 
not  begin  to  supply  a  tenth  of  the 
demand. 

But  it  is  possible  to  expect  of 
the  machine  more  than  it  can  do. 

We  cannot  eat  or  wear  machines. 

If  the  world  were  one  vast  machine 
shop,  it  would  die.  When  it  comes 
to  sustaining  life,  we  go  to  the 
fields.  The  machine  may  help  us 
plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  grind  and 
bake  the  grain  for  bread.  The  ma¬ 
chine  may  weave  and  cut  and  sew 
for  clothing.  The  machine  may 
transport  these  necessities  for  our 
use.  In  doing  so,  it  serves  in  part¬ 
nership  with  the  land.  And  it  is 
that  relation  and  balance  which  I 
am  urging  upon  our  people  today. 

Ten  years  ago  we  started  seven 
village  industries  on  small  water 
power  sites,  all  within  twenty  miles 
of  Dearborn,  our  purpose  being  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  city  wages  with  country  living.  The  experiment  has  been  a 
continuous  success.  Overhead  cost  has  been  less  than  that  in 
the  big  factory,  and  the  workers  would  not  hear  of  going  back 
to  the  city  shops.  As  they  are  free  to  till  land  in  the  growing 
season,  throughout  these  trying  times  they  have  all  remained 
self-sustaining.  Their  security  is  produced  by  machine  and 
farm,  not  by  one  alone. 

While  this  experiment  has  fully  justified  itself,  I  have  felt 
that  it  is  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Excellent  as  village 
industries  are,  they  do  not  really  bring  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  together.  For  a  long  time  now  I  have  believed  that  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture  are  natural  partners  and  that  they  should 
begin  to  recognize  and  practice  their  partnership.  Each  of  them 
is  suffering  from  ailments  which  the  other  can  cure.  Agriculture 
needs  a  wider  and  steadier  market;  industrial  workers  need 
more  and  steadier  jobs.  Can  each  be  made  to  supply  what  the 
other  needs?  I  think  so. 

The  link  between  is  Chemistry.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dearborn 
we  are  farming  twenty  thousand  acres  for  everything  from  sun¬ 
flowers  to  soy  beans.  We  pass  the  crops  through  our  laboratory 


to  learn  how  they  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  motor 
cars  and  thus  provide  an  industrial  market  for  the  farmers’ 
products.  I  foresee  the  time  when  industry  shall  no  longer 
denude  the  forests  which  require  generations  to  mature,  nor 
use  up  the  mines  which  were  ages  in  the  making,  but  shall  draw 
its  raw  material  largely  from  the  annual  produce  of  the  fields. 
The  dinner  table  of  the  world  is  not  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the 
farmers’  products;  there  must  be  found  a  wider  market  if  agri¬ 
culture  is  to  be  all  that  it  is  competent  to  become.  And  where 
is  that  market  to  be  found  if  not  in  industry? 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  out  of  yearly 
crops  most  of  the  basic  materials  which  we  now  get  from  forest 
and  mine.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  grow  annually  many  if  not 
most  of  the  substances  needed  in  manufacturing.  When  that 
day  comes,  and  it  is  surely  on  the  way,  the  farmer  will  not 
lack  a  market  and  the  worker  will  not  lack  a  job.  More  people 

will  live  in  the  country.  The  present 
unnatural  condition  will  be  natu¬ 
rally  balanced  again.  Our  founda¬ 
tions  will  be  once  more  securely 
laid  in  the  land. 

The  day  of  small  industry  near 
the  farm  will  return,  because  much 
of  the  material  grown  for  industry 
can  be  given  its  first  processing  by 
the  men  who  raised  it.  The  master 
farmer  will  become,  as  he  was  in 
former  years,  master  of  a  form  of 
industry  besides. 

An  old  Roman  said  that  corn 
was  never  so  plentiful  in  Rome  as 
when  the  men  who  ruled  the  state 
were  those  who  also  tilled  the  fields. 
It  will  be  so  with  our  people  when 
those  who  fabricate  the  utilities  of 
the  world  are  those  who  raise  the 
raw  material  from  the  fields. 

One  thing  is  certain — we  must 
go  on — present  conditions  cannot 
be  stabilized — life  goes  on.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  1632  there  were  people 
who  urged  that  the  world  had  gone 
far  enough  and  that  it  should  be 
halted  and  hardened  into  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  1632.  And  again  in  1732, 
others  thought  that  a  line  should  be  drawn  and  conditions 
stabilized.  In  1832  the  same  proposal — it  is  always  made — 
every  generation  makes  it.  Suppose  the  world  had  halted  at 
any  of  those  dates!  Are  we  to  declare  that  1932  is  the  date  at 
which  development  must  cease  and  the  world  be  stabilized 
just  as  it  is?  It  cannot  be  done.  Life  would  burst  any  barriers 
we  might  raise  against  its  ongoing.  We  do  not  yet  control  all 
the  materials  out  of  which  to  assemble  a  world  that  is  worthy 
to  endure  unchanged.  Our  times  are  primitive.  True  progress 
is  yet  to  come.  The  industrial  age  has  scarcely  dawned  as  yet; 
we  see  only  its  first  crude  beginnings. 

We  are  pioneers,  and  pioneering  has  its  hardships.  This 
generation  is  composed  of  economic  pilgrims,  passing  out  of 
less  desirable  conditions  into  what  we  hope  shall  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  ones.  That  is  the  meaning  of  these  times.  We  are  not 
going  back,  and  false  prosperity  is  not  soon  coming  back.  It 
would  be  well  to  interpret  present  conditions  in  this  light 
and  help  each  other  in  the  good  old  pioneer  way,  as  we  pass 
through  them.  We  are  going  to  renew  our  stake  in  the  land; 
for  the  land  is  the  foundation  of  the  economic  security 
which  we  seek. 


Tyf/^E  ARE  still  in  the  early  stage 
'  r  of  world-making .  To  stabilize 
conditions  at  a  given  point  or  to  reject 
progress  because  it  brings  problems 
with  it ,  is  impossible.  We  need  to  plan 
how  to  pass  through  necessary  changes 
with  the  least  human  hardship.  Eco¬ 
nomic  changes  must  come  and  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  be  in  a  position 
to  welcome  rather  than  dread  them. 
With  factory  and  farm  as  partners , 
with  one  foot  on  the  soil  and  one  foot 
planted  on  industry ,  we  should  be  in 
a  position  to  hail  the  new  epoch  with¬ 
out  fear.  The  land  would  protect  us 
from  needless  anxiety. 


Prepared  and  paid  for  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  as  a  contribution  to  public  welfare. 
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"We  start  threshing 
tomorrow ” 

The  machine  was  all  set  and  ready  for  tomorrow’s  run.  And 
now  the  farmer  had  only  to  round  up  the  threshing  gang  pre¬ 
viously  arranged  for.  He  spent  a  short  half-hour  at  the  telephone 
after  supper,  calling  this  neighbor  and  that  one.  Some  he  asked 
to  bring  only  a  pitch  fork.  Others  were  asked  to  bring  a  rack. 

Bright  and  early  tomorrow  they  will  be  coming  —  across  the 
fields  —  around  the  roads.  A  little  later  this  farm  will  be  alive 
with  the  excitement  of  a  threshing  gang.  And  the  farmer  made 
op  this  party  over  the  telephone. 

Over  the  telephone  —  that  is  the  way  a  great  deal  of  farm 
business  is  transacted.  Miles  are  covered  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
time  saved  is  money  made.  Most  important  of  all,  probably,  are 
the  telephone  messages  which  inform  the  farmer  about  prices  for 
livestock  and  produce.  Every  day  the  telephone  is  indispensable 
to  the  farm.  The  cost  is  small  for  value  received. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Cauliflower  and  Cabbage 

Plants — Cauliflower:  1000-$4.  Cabbage  $2.  Celery  $3. 

F.W.ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, N.  J. 


Two  busy  cleaners  instead  of  one — that’s 
Fels-Naptha.  That’s  why  it  turns  out  a 
fresh,  sweetly  clean  wash)  —  without 
hard  rubbing!  Send  two  cents  for  a 
handy  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar. 
WriteFels&Co.,Dept..  1-7-9,  Phila.,Pa. 


PLANTS  PLANTS  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them,  the  largest  shipper  of  vegetable  plants 
in  South  Jersey.  Leading  varieties,  by  Parcel  Post  or 
Express.  Tomatoes  grown  from  certified  seed.  Cabbage 
grown  from  Yellows  Resistant  Strain  of  seed,  it  pro¬ 
duces  good  crops  where  others  fail.  If  you  had  trouble 
to  grow  cabbage,  use  our  plants  from  this  selected 
seed,  cost  you  very  little  more  but  worth  four  times 
the  price  of  others.  Cauliflower  grown  from  Shur’s  Im¬ 
proved  Snow  Ball  varieties. 


100  Prepaid.  Larger  lots  collect  100  500  1,000  5,000 

Cabbage  Plants  _ _ $  .45  $1.00  $1.45  $6.25 

Tomato  Plants  . .50  1.00  1.70  7.50 

Cauliflower  Plants  _  .65  2.00  3.25  15.00 

Pepper  . 85  1.75  3  00  13.75 


Beets  and  Brussel  Sprouts _ .50  1.25  2.00  8.75 

Sweet  Potato  and  Celery  _ _ 60  1.50  2.50  11.25 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


faKKaoe  Plnnfc  Leading  varieties.  Best  Strains. 
V-dUUdge  ridiub  Express:  i,000,  $1.00:  10,000, 

$7.50.  Postpaid:  200,  60c;  500,  $1.00.  Tomato,  express 
1,000,  $1.85.  Postpaid:  100  65c;  500,  $2.35.  Catalog. 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Box  54IS,  Youngstown.  Ohio 


LAMENESS 
SLOW  UP  HORSES? 
Reach  for  ABSORBINE 


Quick-acting  Ahsorbine  gets  results 
when  heavy  work  threatens  lameness, 
lay-ups,  costly  delays.  Brings  speedy 
relief  for  stiff,  sore,  swollen  muscles  and 
tendons.  Prompt  healing  aid  for  cuts, 
bruises.  No  blisters,  no  lost  hair.  Horses 
can  work.  A  little  goes  far.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists’ — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  57  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PONIES 


Shetland  Ponies  For  Sale^;cesrerl;^ 

number  to  select  from.  Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Wonuka  Pony  Farm,  S.  W.  Huff,  Owner.  Carmel.  N.  Y 


Shetland  Ponies 


—for  children.  Send  10c  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder,  price  list  and 


photo.  W.W. Hendricks  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield, 0. 


With  the  A.  A. 

CROP 

GROWER. 


It‘s  Time  to  Think  of  Cover 
Crops 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
there  is  a  tendency  to  use  it  as  a  per¬ 
manent  sod  rather  than  to  plow  it  un¬ 
der  as  a  cover  crop.  Used  in  this  way  it 
has  all  the  advantages  of  sod  and  at 
the  same  time  time  adds  nitrogen  to 
the  soil.  Sweet  clover  is  also  used  in 
the  same  way  and  where  properly  man¬ 
aged  will  reseed  itself  so  that  it  comes 
up  year  after  year.  Although  sweet 
clover  is  a  little  less  particular  about 
lime  than  alfalfa,  it  is  good  insurance 
to  have  a  lime  requirement  test  of  the 
soil  where  either  crop  is  used. 

Medium  or  mammoth  clover  makes 
an  excellent  crop  where  a  good  stand 
can  he  secured  but  dry  weather  is  like¬ 
ly  to  cause  a  failure  and,  of  course,  it 
will  not  do  well  on  acid  soil. 

Some  orchardists  believe  that  winter 
vetch  offers  the  best  bet  for  a  legume 
cover  crop  in  this  section.  It  will  grow 
in  a  season  which  is  too  dry  for  red 
clover;  will  thrive  on  a  more  acid  soil, 
and  makes  a  heavy  growth.  It  can  be 
mixed  with  rye  or  oats  to  lessen  some¬ 
what  the  cost  of  seed  which  is  usually 
a  little  high. 

The  choice  of  a  cover  crop  may  de¬ 
pend  on  several  things.  Probably  the 
crop  which  your  neighbor  is  using  with 
success  is  likely  to  he  your  best  bet. 
There  is  no  harm  though  in  experiment¬ 
ing  a  little  in  an  attempt  to  find  some¬ 
thing  better.  One  thing  is  sure.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  orchard  management  which  in¬ 
cludes  cultivation  is  little  good  with¬ 
out  some  plan  whereby  organic  matter 
is  added  to  the  soil  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  to  maintain  the  organic  matter 
supply  or  to  increase  it  if  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  too  low.  If  you  have  had  unusual 
success  in  growing  cover  crops,  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  write  and  tell  us 
how  you  do  it.  So  far  as  space  is  avail¬ 
able  we  will  be  glad  to  print  letters 
giving  actual  experience  along  this  line. 


How  I  Handle  Quack  Grass 

I  read  your  answer  about  quack 
grass  on  page  14  of  the  issue  of  May 
7th  and  I  am  sure  your  advice  is  good. 
I  worry  about  quack  grass,  but  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  too  much  discouraged  about  it.  I 
hardly  think  I  should  be  willing  to  fore¬ 
go  a  crop  in  order  to  combat  the  quack 
grass,  for  I  have  found  it  to  give  in 
when  I  least  expected  it  to  do  so. 

Last  year  I  had  two  fields,  one  badly 
and  the  other  very  badly  infested  with 
quack  grass.  Both  fields  were  planted 
to  corn.  The  one  very  badly  infested, 
was  where  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  had 
been  run  out  by  the  quack  grass.  Most 
of  this  field  was  plowed  rather  deep 
just  before  winter,  a  strip  being  left 
because  there  was  not  time  to  plow  it. 
This  strip  was  plowed  in  the  spring  and 
the  whole  well  harrowed  before  plant¬ 
ing.  I  think  we  cultivated  the  ground 
twice  before  we  seeded  it  to  alfalfa  in 
early  August,  a  third  cultivating  being 
done  after  sowing  the  seed.  It  was  hoed 
once;  but  the  hoeing  was  done  by 
women.  My  experience  has  been  that 
women  are  more  thorough  about  their 
hoeing  than  men.  Those  that  I  have 
hired  have  thoroughly  dug  up  the 
ground,  and  have  not  been  afraid  to 
use  their  hands  and  to  bend  their  backs. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  of  the 
quack  in  the  alfalfa  this  spring. 

But  when  it  comes  to  Canada  thistles 
I  confess  that  I  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

— EDWARD  L.  CLARK, 

Orange,  Connecticut 


A  Good  Method  for  a  Small  Area 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  issue 
of  May  7.  I  noticed  the  letter  inquir¬ 
ing  about  quack.  Five  years  ago  this 
spring  we  bought  this  small  place.  It 
had  been  neglected  and  left  to  hay 
which  was  mostly  quack.  We  plowed 
and  fitted  one  acre,  planted  to  corn, 
and  as  the  weather  was  good,  June  3rd, 
it  came  up  fine. 

When  my  husband  saw  it  was  up  he 
started  to  cultivate.  He  went  once  down 
a  row,  came  in  and  said  that  he  would 


Earning 
Capacity  np  to 
$400  a  Month  and  More 

Low  priced  feeds  go  80%  to  50%  farther  when  ground 
on  the  “JAY  BEE’*  Hammer  Mill.  Make  big  money 
for  yonrself ,  grinding  on  the  farms— make  this  big  feed 
saving  for  your  farmer  customers.  This  season  promise* 
bigger  grinding  opportunities  than  ever. 


All  Steel  Balanced  Construction 


Balanced  Power  Unit — make  “JAY  BEE’’ 
strongest — longest  lasting — lowest  cost 
grain  capacities  exceed  other  mills  by 
Roughage  capacities,  200%  to  300%  more 
Mount  “JAY  BEE”  Portable  on  any 
gasoline  engine.  Many  exclusive  features, 
hundred  dollars  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Humdinger  and  Crackerjack 
mills  with  tractor  power  for 
individual  farm  grinding. 


and  demonstration 


J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  lac.,  59  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


QuMo/rimcA  Ml* 

BIG  PRICE 
REDUCTION 

AND  now  the  same  Burrell 
k  that  has  held  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  quality  for  over  a  quarter 
century  takes  the  lead  in  prio* 
reduction.  The  milker  with  th* 
Automatic  Controller  t~ regu¬ 
lates  the  suction  to  suit  ex¬ 
actly  each  different  cow.  SingW 
tube  system,  easiest  to  clean. 
Write  today  for  new  low  prices. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


1 

m 

ft Milk 

s  the  Co* 

/s  Clean 

Today’s  low  prices  on  de¬ 
pendable  Harder  silos  are 
the  lowest  in  modem  silo 
history.  Do  not  let  anyone 
tell  you  that  you  cannot 
afford  a  Harder.  These 
low  prices  prevail  on  both 
wood  stave  and  concrete 
stave  Harder  silos.  Send 
-  ,  for  catalog.  Cut  produc- 

I  AWACt  rnpp?  tion  costs  with  silage. 
LUWC51  1  IlLCo  dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  accepted. 


NOW! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  A-32  Cobleskill,  N.  T. 


Market  a  Hog  in  6  Months 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast.  To  our 
old  and  new  customers.  Our  pigs  are  better  this  spring 
than  ever.  The  breeding  of  the  stock  we  offer  will  de¬ 
velop  a  market  hog  in  6  months  at  a  low  cost.  We 
guarantee  to  satisfy  all  our  customers  or  your  money  back. 
Chester  &  0.1. C.  cross  or  Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  &  0.1. C.  cross  pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$2.00  each:  8  to  10  weeks  old  $2.50  each. 

Will  ship  what  you  want  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn. 
Mass.  Tel.  0086.  Crating  Eree. 

have  to  let  the  corn  go  because  when 
he  cultivates  the  quack  pulls  the  corn 
all  out.  I  said,  “No,  you  have  worked 
hard  on  it.  It  is  up  well.  I  will  help." 
So  we  each  took  a  little  digger,  loosen¬ 
ed  the  dirt  in  the  hill,  pulled  out  quack 
roots  right  in  the  hill,  and  covered  the 
others  for  about  a  foot  square;  then  he 
could  see  the  rows  and  he  cultivated 
in  the  center  of  the  row. 

Then  we  took  hoes  and  with  that 
loose  dirt  covered  every  green  leaf  of 
quack  in  sight.  We  cultivated  and  cov¬ 
ered  three  times  during  the  growing 
season.  It  was  some  job,  hut  we  had  85 
bushels  of  corn  on  that  acre.  The  quack 
when  covered,  rots  and  enriches  the 
soil.  We  have  done  this  every  year  and 
our  quack  fields  are  all  gone.  It  takes 
courage  and  work  but  it  pays. 

— MRS.  JENNIE  GUERNSEY, 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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Dairyman 


Some  Fly  Control  Hints 


THERE  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  experts  as  to  the  loss  in  milk 
production  caused  by  flies,  some  ex¬ 
periments  indicating  that  cows  will  pro¬ 
duce  just  as  much  milk  where  flies  are 
numerous  as  they  will  where  they  are 
almost  entirely  absent.  There  will  be 
little  disagreement,  though,  among 
those  who  milk  cows  that  flies  are  a 
nuisance  and  absolutely  no  disagree¬ 
ment  among  bacteriologists  that  flies 
are  dirty  and  that  they  spread  bacteria, 
including,  in  many  cases,  disease  bac¬ 
teria. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
that  the  flies  that  bothered  us  in  the 
house  were  the  same  ones  that  bothered 
the  cattle.  Later  I  learned  that  house 
flies  and  stable  flies  are  not  the  same, 
that  the  stable  flies  are  larger  and  that 
they  bite  while  the  house  flies  have 
sucking  mouth  parts  and  cannot  bite. 
Aside  from  these  differences  they  look 
very  much  alike,  act  very  much  alike 
and  control  measures  that  are  good 
for  one  are  equally  good  for  the  other. 

There  is  little  need  for  argument 
about  the  desirability  of  controlling 
flies.  It  is  estimated  that  one  fly  com¬ 
monly  carries  from  one  hundred  thou- 


A  housefly,  considerably  enlarged. 
Barn  flies  look  much  the  same  but  are 
larger  and  have  biting  mouth  parts. 

sand  to  five  or  six  million  bacteria,  and 
it  is  estimated  it  may  carry  as  many  as 
half  a  billion.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
happens  when  even  one  or  two  flies 
get  into  a  pail  of  milk.  If  the  milk 
is  immediately  cooled  and  if  none  of 
the  bacteria  are  disease  bacteria  it  is 
not  so  serious,  but  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  they  can  carry  typhoid,  dys¬ 
entery,  tuberculosis  and  perhaps  other 
diseases. 

In  addition  to  control  which,  of 
course,  is  the  best  treatment,  flies  can 
be  killed  by  sprays,  by  poisons  and  by 
fly  traps.  They  breed  in  manure  or 
other  decaying  organic  matter.  If  the 
manure  is  removed  to  the  field  every 
day  or  if  kept  in  some  screened  manure 
pit  or  container,  flies  will  have  difficul¬ 
ty  in  finding  breeding  places.  One  fly 
can  lay  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
six  hundred  eggs  which  hatch  in  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  hours.  Under 
favorable  conditions  these  eggs  become 
adult  flies  in  from  eight  to  ten  days  so 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  generations  in 
a  season. 

Where  manure  cannot  be  hauled 
away,  it  has  been  found  that  powdered 
borax  will  kill  the  maggots  and  per¬ 
haps  prevent  some  of  the  eggs  from 
hatching.  Use  one  hundred  pounds  of 
powdered  borax  for  every  sixteen  cubic 
feet  of  manure,  sifting  it  evenly  over 
the  pile  and  using  more  of  it  around 
the  edges  than  in  the  center.  This  can 
be  done  just  before  a  rain  or  the  borax 
can  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  so¬ 
lution  sprinkled  over  the  pile.  Where 
an  ordinary  application  (not  over  fif¬ 
teen  tons  an  acre)  of  manure  is  used 
there  is  no  danger  of  damaging  the 
crops.  Another  material  that  can  be 
used  is  a  solution  of  one  half  pound 
of  hellebore  to  ten  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  sprinkled  on  the  manure  at  the 
rate  of  a  gallon  for  each  cubic  foot. 

While  not  a  preventive  measure  it 


helps  some  to  have  the  stable  kept  rea¬ 
sonably  dark  and  to  hang  bags  on  the 
doors  which  brush  off  a  considerable 
number  of  the  flies  as  the  cows  come 
into  the  stable.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
lot  of  flies  can  be  caught  in  a  trap.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  is  described  in 


When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larvae  look 
like  this,  although,  of  course,  they  are 
very  small. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  number  734,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  If  free  copies  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Division  of  Publications 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  you  may  buy  copies 
for  five  cents  each  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fly  sprays  are  more  commonly  used 
to  repel  flies  than  they  are  to  kill  them, 
although  there  are  some  sprays  which, 
it  is  claimed,  will  actually  kill.  A  re- 
pellant  spray  used  on  the  animals  as 
they  come  into  the  barn  certainly  helps 
to  keep  everybody’s  temper  calm  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  milking.  Where  cows 
are  sprayed  before  milking  it  is  better 
to  allow  a  little  time  before  the  pails 
and  cans  are  brought  in  so  that  there 
will  be  less  danger  of  tainting  milk.  A 
compressed  air  sprayer  will  make  a 
finer  mist  and  do  a  better  job  than  one 
of  the  small  hand  sprayers. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  suggests  the  following  home¬ 
made  sprays: 

For  Calves 

A  good  fly  spray  can  be  made  from 
4%  quarts  coal  tar  dip. 

4%  quarts  fish  oil 
3  quarts  coal  oil 
3  quarts  whale  oil 
1)4  ciuarts  oil  of  tar 

Dissolve  three  pounds  of  laundry 
soap  in  water,  add  the  ingredients  of 
the  spray,  and  bring  the  whole  up  to 
30  gallons  with  lukewarm  water.  This 
spray  will  keep  off  the  flies  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  coats  of  the  animals  from  be¬ 
coming  harsh. 

For  Cows 

iy2  quarts  of  any  standard  coal  tar  dip 
iy2  quarts  fish  oil 
1  pint  oil  of  tar 
1  quart  of  coal  oil 
V2  pint  of  pennyroyal 

Mix  in  10  gallons  of  lukewarm  soft 
water  in  which  a  bar  of  laundry  soap 
has  been  dissolved.  This  mixture  may 


The  larvae  change  into  pupae  which 
look  like  this.  After  a  resting  stage  the 
pupae  change  into  flies. 


leave  the  coat  harsh  but  is  otherwise 
beneficial  and  practical. 

A  greasy  repellent  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush  or  cloth  may  be 
made  as  follows: 

1  gallon  of  lard 

2  lbs.  of  sulphur 

1  pint  of  kerosene 

Some  Poisons 

A  mixture  which  is  not  a  deadly 
poison  but  which  will  kill  flies  is  made 
of  one  dram  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  two  ounces  of  sweetened  water. 
Another  relatively  safe  material  is  one 
teaspoon  of  formalin  to  a  cup  of  milk 
or  sweetened  water. 

Regardless  of  what  measures  are 
used  it  is  important  to  keep  on  the  job 
continually  and  especially  important  to 
start  early  in  the  season  before  the  fly 
population  gets  too  large. — H.  L.  C. 


Cruise  with  Us  to 

Alaska 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

O  VER  WATERS  where  native  Alaskans  sail  their  graceful 
canoes,  our  American  Agriculturist  party  will  be  sailing  this 
summer  in  a  modern  ocean  steamer.  We’ll  be  out  of  sight  of 
land  only  a  few  short  hours,  for  we’ll  follow  the  Inside  Passage, 

Through  vast  canyons  our  ship  will  wind  its  way,  with 
mountains  rising  high  on  either  side  and  rivers  cascading  in 
silvery  waterfalls  down  to  the  sea. 

Northward  we’ll  sail,  between  wooded  islands,  past  glistening 
glaciers,  up  fjords,  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  There  it 
is  daylight  most  of  the  night.  The  sun  plunges  into  the  sea 
more  north  than  west,  and  northern  lights  flash  gloriously  across 
the  heavens. 

It  will  be  a  trip  you  will  remember  all  your  life.  Everywhere 
along  our  route,  from  Chicago  to  Skagway,you  will  be  entertained 
with  true,  western  hospitality.  If  you  have  never  taken  an 
escorted  tour  with  a  party  of  friends  on  a  special  train,  then 
you  have  never  known  what  genuine  pleasure  travel  holds  in 
store  for  you. 

There  will  never  be  a  dull  moment  on  your  entire  trip,  never 
a  worry  or  a  thought  of  expense.  Everything  will  be  taken  care 
of  in  advance — you  can  leave  your  purse  at  home  if  you  care 
to  do  so!  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  booklet.  Find  out  more 
about  this  tour!  No  obligation,  you  know. 


New  York  Central 

Burlington  Route 

Northern  Pacific 

Canadian  National 


Tour  Editor — American  Agriculturist 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  should  like  to  have  booklet  giving  complete 
details  about  the  American  Agriculturist  tour  starting  August  6. 
Please  let  me  know  the  cost  from  my  home  town,  all  expenses 
included.  This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name - - - - 

Address - — - - - - . 

City - - - - - State - - 
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Outlet^ 
Always  R 
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Ship  Tour  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instruct! ons.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CATTLE 


T.  B.  TESTED  N.  Y.  STATE  COWS 

GUERNSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  up  springers.  Toung,  right  type 
and  plenty  of  milk.  50  August  and  September  cows,  the 
real  breedy,  milky  kind.  Some  registered.  25  heifers 
(mortgage  lifters)  20  months  to  3  years,  freshened  from 
August  on  through  fall  and  winter.  Prices  reasonable. 

Oswald  J.  Ward  &  Son,  Candor,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

Tod  Onality— Yonr  Moneys  Worth 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C. 

5-7  WEEKS  OLD  $2.00  8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $2.25 

10  WEEKS  OLD  $2.50 

Choice  young  porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Vt. — Penna. — 
Conn. — 25c  per  pig  extra  for  vaccination.  Our  guarantee: 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  eaeh 

Chester-Torkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to, 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  3.  JOHNSON  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


Reliable  Pigs 

.  . . .  are  shattered. 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The 
pigs  we  are  offering  are  not  inferior,  low  priced  stock, 
but  quality  stock  reduced  in  price  to  conform  to  1932 
price  Standards. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 

6  weeks  old . $1.75  8  weeks  old  . $2.25 

7  weeks  old . $2.00  9-10  weeks  old $2  50 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  send  M.  O.  or  check  . 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  Street.  Woburn,  Mass. 
“No  sale  final  until  customer  is  satisfied’’ 


PIGS  "  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white: 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
C.O.D.  P.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  0230 


PIGS  &  SHOATS,  oMce$S2.7(5‘Iucsd'wks.w$3. 

10  wks.  $3.50.  12  wks.  $4.  50  lb.  shoats  $5.  crated.  All 
breeds.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  return  charge 
or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice,  size  and  breed. 

STANLEY  SHORT.  -  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh..  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P. Hamilton, Cochranville, Penna. 


CAD  C  A I  17.  Registered  beagle  pups  from  all  day 
rV/IY  OritiEi  .  hunters.  David  Wood, Stony  Creek.N.Y. 


D-.  Pups:  Field  winning  stock  cheap — New  Zealand 
ucagic  Rabbits  50c  ea.  W,m.  Deane.  Somerset,  Mass. 


Coon 


fox  and  rabbit  hound  puppies,  at  summer  prices. 
>  also  trained  dogs.  Pony  farm,  Himrod.  N.  Y. 


FciTetS  Rp®cial  Rat  Hunters. 


1  Pair  $4.  R.  C. 


Males  $2.  Females  $2.50. 

GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio 


RABBITS 


PArtiOTAArl  Rakkitc— 500  each  “P  according  to  age. 
reuigrccu  IV<AUU!IS  s; ze  weight  and  color  in  New 

Zealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


Rabbits 


AND  SUPPLIES.  Complete  literature.  Albert 
E.  Facey,  Jr._  Inc.  AA-10,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 


Bronze,  B.  Red.  Narragansett  & 


Wh.  Holland  flocks  $2.75  for  12  eggs  $5  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS.  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


TITRYFY^  — Ducks.  Geese,  Guineas,  Chickens. 
1  U  l  d  Breeders  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 

stock.  Catalogue  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson. N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
mit*.  Try  one. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  9,  1932 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


July  Milk  Prices 

Dairyman's  jueague  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Clatt 

League 

Producers 

i 

Fluid  Milk  _ 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream  ___ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  __ 

1.06 

1.00 

2B 

Cond  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  _____ 

1.26 

3 

Evap.  Cond.  _ 

Milk  °owder  _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.15 

1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotat1""*  on  butter  and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  July  1931,  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  Anal 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

*  *  * 

Conn.  Milk  Producers *  Assn. 
Prices  of  Grade  B  Milk — 
Pooling  Contracts 

Class  1— All  milk  sold  in  fluid  form, 
6  cents  per  quart. 

Class  2 — All  milk  made  into  cream, 
that  is  sold  in  fluid  form;  the  butterfat 
in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at  18 
cents  per  pound  above  the  month’s  av¬ 
erage  of  the  Boston  butter  market. 
Milk  to  go  with  the  fat. 

Class  3— All  milk  made  into  manu¬ 
factured  products,  except  butter;  the 
fat  in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at  5 
cents  per  pound  above  the  month’s  av¬ 
erage  of  the  Boston  butter  market, 
milk  to  go  with  the  fat. 

Class  4— All  milk  used  in  making 
butter.  The  fat  in  this  milk  shall  be 
paid  for  at  the  price  per  pound  of  the 
month’s  average  Boston  butter  market. 
Outside  92-score  butter  quotations  shall 
be  used  in  all  classes. 

The  price  of  butter  on  which  our  sur¬ 
plus  milk  is  figured  for  May  is  19.18 
cents  per  pound. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  that 
the  prices  given  above  constitute  a 
basis  for  four  per  cent,  milk  when  sold 
by  weight  and  test,  with  premiums  and 
discounts  calculated  at  the  rate  of  four 
cents  per  point  up  or  down  on  Class  1 
Milk.  All  milk  not  weighed  and  tested 
shall  be  considered  as  four  per  cent 
milk.  It  should  also  be  understood  that 
these  prices  are  for  milk  delivered  at 
market  centers. 

*  *  * 

N.  E.  M.  P.  A. 

The  Class  1  fluid  milk  price  for  May 
averaged  $1.71  per  cwt.  in  the  181-200 
mile  zone  from  Boston  for  3.7  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  an  advance  of  21c  a  cwt. 
for  the  month.  The  tenth  zone  price  was 
$1.50  from  May  1st  to  the  8th,  and 
$1.77%  May  9th  to  the  31st,  giving  a 
weighted  average  for  the  month  of 
$1.71.  The  Class  2  price  of  82c  per  cwt. 
was  22c  per  cwt.  less  than  last  year — 
6c  per  cwt.  less  than  April.  Butter  in 
May  averaged  19. 2c  per  pound — 3.1c 
per  pound  below  May  of  last  year,  and 
the  lowest  May  average  since  1899.  Be¬ 
low  are  comparative  prices  for  milk  in 
the  181-200  mile  zone  from  Boston  per 
cwt.  for  3.7  test. 

Apr. ’32  May ’32  May ’31 


Fluid  . $1.50  $1.71  $1.97 

Surplus  . 88  .82  1.04 


Av.  butter  per  lb.  .206  .192  .243 

Butter  Fluctuates  At  Lower 
Levels 

At  the  time  of  our  last  report  it  was 
our  belief  that  the  butter  market  had 
hit  bottom.  It  remained  for  the  third 
week  in  June  to  show  us  that  we  were 
wrong.  When  the  market  opened  on 
June  20  a  weak  situation  that  started 
on  the  18th,  developed  into  full  force 
and  carried  butter  prices  to  new  low 
levels.  Creamery  scoring  92  eased  off  a 
half  cent,  selling  at  16c.  From  then  on 
to  the  end  of  June  the  price  has  fluct¬ 
uated.  On  the  21st,  to  the  24th  it  re¬ 
gained  some  strength  and  weht  back  to 
16  V2c.  On  June  25,  however,  the  market 
again  turned  easier  and  on  the  27th 
went  back  to  16  and  remained  there  to 
the  end  of  the  month. 

A  distinct  lack  of  confidence  char¬ 
acterizes  the  market.  The  rate  of  input 
into  cold  storage  warehouses  has  been 
a  most  disturbing  factor.  In  fact,  New 
York  City’s  cold  storage  holdings  are 
over  3,000,000  pounds  greater  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  At  tne  same 
time  butter  consumption  appears  to  be 
running  behind  that  of  last  year  in 
spite  of  the  lower  retail  prices.  These 


factors  are  hound  to  have  an  effect  on 
sentiment  which  has  lately  developed 
into  extreme  uncertainty. 

On  July  1  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  market  reports  had  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  44,882,000  pounds  of  butter.  On  the 
same  week  day  last  year  they  reported 
48,434,000  pounds.  From  June  24  to 
July  1  cold  storage  holdings  in  the 
same  ten  cities  increased  5,462,000 
pounds.  During  the  same  period  last 
year  the  input  amounted  to  slightly 
over  6,300,000  pounds.  The  consistent 
gain  in  storage  holdings  every  week  is 
fast  cutting  down  the  large  shortage 
that  existed  earlier  and  makes  the  fu¬ 
ture  outlook  very  uncertain,  indeed. 

During  the  last  days  of  June  there 
was  rather  a  broad  demand  for  current 
trade  needs,  which  is  usual  before  a 
week-end  holiday  such  as  we  had  at 
Decoration  Day  and  July  4.  However, 
there  was  plenty  of  butter  avilable  and 
price  levels  were  not  disturbed.  In  spite 
of  the  holiday  buying  Chicago  reported 
loss  of  tone  on  June  29,  which  makes 
the  outlook  rather  dubious  for  early 
July.  Obviously,  receivers  are  free  sell¬ 
ers,  showing  a  general  desire  to  keep 
stocks  moving  as  freely  as  possible. 

Last  year  at  this  time  that  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  report,  the  market  showed 
lack  of  support  although  the  heat  wave 
that  swept  the  West  had  some  sustain¬ 
ing  influence.  At  that  time  creamery 
extras  were  quoted  at  25c  to  25  %c. 

Cheese  Market  Steady 

Much  in  contrast  to  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  butter  market 
the  cheese  market  has  remained  com¬ 
paratively  firm  and  steady.  During  the 
last  two  weeks  in  June,  New  York 
State  whole  milk  flats  were  not  official¬ 
ly  quoted  on  the  New  York  market, 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  full  grass  cheese 
of  consequence  had  arrived  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  fodders  were  available  at 
varying  prices.  It  was  not  expected  that 
any  full  grass  stock  would  be  available 
until  the  first  week  in  July. 

In  the  absence  of  any  active  trading, 
it  has  been  practically  impossible  to 
get  reliable  quotations.  Good  quality 
cheese  has  held  upstate  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  %c  to  13c  f.  o.  b.  country 
points.  In  fact,  very  little  quality  stock 
is  offered  under  13c  and  some  is  held 
even  higher. 

On  July  1  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  market  reports  had  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouses  10,415,000  pounds.  On 
the  same  week  day  last  year  they  re¬ 
ported  11,842,000  pounds.  From  June 
24  to  July  1  holdings  of  cheese  in  cold 
storage  warehouses  increased  in  the 
same  ten  cities,  604,000  pounds.  During 
the  same  period  last  year  the  increase 
amounted  to  581,000  pounds. 

In  the  West  the  Wisconsin  market 
has  been  steady  and  firm  on  full  grass 
Daisies.  While  the  butter  market  has 
shown  a  downward  tendency,  Daisies 
and  Young  Americas  have  both  held  a 
firm  tone. 

Last  year,  during  the  same  period 
that  is  covered  by  this  report,  the 
cheese  market  was  firm  and  active  on 
fresh  cheese.  Fresh  State  whole  milk 
flats  were  steady  with  average  to  fancy 
goods  bringing  13c  to  13  %c  and 
specials  14c  to  15c. 

Nearby  Egg  Prices  Slightly 
Higher 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its 
way,  principally  by  the  financial  sit¬ 
uation,  the  egg  market  is  fighting 
through  to  slightly  higher  levels.  At  the 
time  of  our  last  report  nearbys  graded 
as  best  open  market  offerings  (46 
pounds)  were  bringing  19c  to  22c.  This 
grade  is  similar  to  the  old  grade  of 
closely  selected  extras.  Standards  (45 
pounds)  were  quoted  at  17 %c  to  18 %c 
with  mediums  at  18c  and  lighter 
weights  and  lower  grades  at  15c  to 
16  %c.  On  June  21  there  was  a  slight 
advance  which  held  through  to  June  27 
when  prices  stood  another  pegging 
which  level  held  through  to  the  end  of 
the  month.  As  we  go  to  press  just  be¬ 
fore  the  July  4  holiday  the  best  open 
market  offerings  (46  pounds)  are  20c 
to  23c;  standards  (45  pounds)  18c  to 
19c;  mediums  16  %c  to  19c;  lighter 
weights  and  undergrades  15c  to  16  %c. 
At  the  last  advance  premium  marks 
were  showing  some  accumulation, 
dealers  objecting  to  the  higher  rate. 
However  particular  buyers  were  meet¬ 


ing  the  advance,  a  few  paying  the  reg¬ 
ular  premiums  on  fancy  Jerseys  and 
similar  stock  up  to  24c  to  25c.  Brown 
eggs  in  New  York  were  quoted  any¬ 
where  from  15c  to  25c  while  in  Bos¬ 
ton  the  best  hennery  browns  brought 
up  to  26c.  Connecticut  markets  at  the 
end  of  June  generally  quoted  the  best 
newlaid  fancies  at  30c.  New  Haven  was 
up  to  32c  and  Bridgeport  had  an  inside 
figure  of  28c.  Other  grades  ranged  all 
the  way  from  20c  to  27c. 

Last  year  just  before  the  Fourth  of 
July  holiday  egg  prices  were  about  2c 
to  3c  above  this  year’s  level. 

On  July  1  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  market  reports  had  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  3,106,000  cases  of  eggs.  On  the 
same  week  day  last  year  the  same 
cities  reported  5,268,000  cases.  From 
June  24  to  July  1  storage  holdings 
increased  110,000  cases,  about  24,000 
cases  short  of  the  input  last  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  The  country  is  re¬ 
porting  steadily  decreasing  production 
and  as  the  above  figures  indicate  our 
reserves  are  extremely  short  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  This  condition  would 
naturally  lead  one  to  expect  heavy 
speculative  activity.  Under  normal 
times  and  conditions  this  would  be 
right.  However,  the  present  financial 
market  discounts  any  advantageous 
statistical  situation.  There  is  a  distinct 
scarcity  of  money,  as  we  all  know,  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  egg  spec¬ 
ulators  to  get  credit  with  which  to 
carry  on  their  operations.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  money  men  doubt 
that  consumers  will  pay  much  higher 
prices  next  winter  than  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time,  and  accordingly 
are  tightening  up  on  warehouse  loans. 

Live  Poultry 

Just  before  the  July  4  holiday  the 
live  broiler  market  was  something  of 
an  indefinite  affair.  Up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  June  25  Rock  broilers  of  the  best 
quality  had  sold  up  to  24c.  Others 
ranged  down  as  low  as  15c.  Reds  sold 
at  12c  to  20c  and  Leghorns  15c  to  18c. 
On  Monday  June  27  receipts  of  express 
broilers  were  heavy.  Trade  was  very 
limited  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
in  the  trade  that  as  a  safety  measure, 
prices  on  all  grades  would  have  to  be 
cut.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  was 
how  much  of  a  cut  to  make.  The  range 
was  from  lc  to  3c.  This  left  a  very  un¬ 
certain  situation  for  the  opening  of  the 
market.  On  Tuesday,  June  28,  Rocks 
were  bringing  from  10c  to  21c;  Reds 
12c  to  18c;  Leghorns  13c  to  16c.  Strong 
selling  power  was  responsible  for  the 
break.  Also  receivers  wanted  to  pave 
the  way  for  stronger  selling  conditions 
just  before  the  holiday.  On  Wednesday, 
June  29,  the  situation  was  somewhat 
stronger,  although  the  market  was  by 
no  means  in  a  satisfactory  position. 
The  sharp  declines  of  the  28th  did  not 
materially  cut  off  receipts,  and  at  this 
writing  it  looks  as  though  prices  will 
do  well  to  hold. 

In  the  fowl  market  express  receipts 
and  truck  supplies  from  nearby  points 
have  been  light  which  is  fortunate. 
Fancy  colored  fowls  and  fancy  Leg¬ 
horns  have  been  selling  well,  colored 
stock  at  16c  to  17c  and  Leghorns  at 
14c  to  15c.  Heavy  fat  colored  birds 
have  not  been  in  extremely  good  favor. 

Last  year  colored  fowls  generally 
brought  18c ;  Leghorns  14c  to  15c ;  Rock 
broilers  22c  to  32c;  Red  broilers  20c  to 
26c;  Leghorn  broilers  17c  to  22c. 

Hay  Market  Dull 

The  hay  market  was  very  dull  as 
June  came  to  a  close  there  being  an  al¬ 
most  complete  lack  of  buying  interest. 
Timothy  prices  ranged  from  $12  to  $18 
while  sample  hay  sold  as  low  in  some 
cases  as  $9.  Clover  mixtures  generally 
range  from  $12  to  $17,  alfalfa  $19. 

Last  year  at  this  time  No.  2  timothy 
was  bringing  $21  to  $22  and  alfalfa 
was  bringing  $22  to  $25.  The  cheapest 
hay  on  the  market  was  $14  per  ton. 


The  questions  a  person  wants  an¬ 
swered  about  bramble  fruits,  whether 
he  wants  to  plant  a  few  bushes  in  the 
garden  or  a  good-sized  plantation,  are 
answered  in  the  new  Cornell  bulletin 
about  raspberries  and  other  bramble 
fruits.  It  is  available  free  on  request 
to  the  office  of  publication  of  the  New 
York  state  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  E-224. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Western  New  York  Has  Dry  Weather — Hilton  Bank  Reopens 


THE  outstanding  fact  in  Western 
New  York  farming  so  far  this  sea¬ 
son  is  the  dry  weather.  With  few  local 
exceptions  we  have  not  had  a  hard 
soaking  rain  since  the  heavy  snow 
storm  in  March.  Rains  there  have  been 

of  course,  but  of 
the  usual  so-called 
“soakers”,  there 
have  been  none. 
During  an  early 
week  in  May,  there 
was  rain  enongh 
to  keep  farmers 
off  the  land  for  a 
few  days ;  since 
then  there  has 
been  practically 

a &  fHTli  none-  during 

planting  time  in 
June  when  rain 
was  most  needed, 
there  was  none. 
Predictions  and  threatened  showers 
have  all  failed  to  materialize. 

The  situation  is  already  serious 
enough  so  that  it  is  likely  to  have  a 
considerable  effect  upon  production. 
Where  land  was  plowed  early  and  has 
been  worked  since  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture,  crops  are  not  suffering.  We  never 
had  better  stands  of  tomatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage.  They  are  better  than  last  season 
when  rain  was  plentiful  in  June.  On 
late  plowed  lands  conditions  are  bad; 
some  have  given  up  plowing  land  they 
intended  to  turn  over,  others  have  been 
unable  to  plant  and  have  waited  for 
rain  until  it  is  almost  too  late.  Where 
plantings  of  corn,  cabbage,  or  cucum¬ 
bers  have  been  made  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  stands  are  very  poor.  These 
conditions  will  influence  acreage  some¬ 
what  and  stands  materially. 


M.  C.  Burritt 


(On  June  27th,  the  day  after  the 
above  was  written,  in  this  vicinity  a 
good  rain  of  about  two  hours  duration 
greatly  improved  crop  conditions.  Some 
of  the  damage  has  already  been  done, 
but  greater  additional  harm  has  been 
averted  for  the  present). 

Haying  is  well  started  but  the  crop 
will  be  light  due  to  dry  weather.  Alfalfa 
is  not  seriously  reduced  in  amount. 
This  wonderful  crop  resists  drought 
and  always  turns  off  good  first  crops 
anyway.  We  had  the  whole  crop  in  a 
barn  in  June  without  a  drop  of  rain  on 
it.  Clover  hay  will  be  much  lighter  than 
expected  and  old  meadows  will  be  very 
poor,  some  being  hardly  worth  cutting. 
The  oats  and  barley  crop  will  be  very 
light,  so  it  looks  as  if  both  grain  and 
roughage  will  be  less  abundant  and 
higher  priced  here  in  Western  New 
York  than  last  year.  The  carry-over 
of  hay  especially  was  heavy,  however, 
and  this  will  help  out. 

There  is  little  reason  to  change  my 
last  report  on  the  fruit  crop.  The  pol¬ 
lination  season  was  generally  good  and 
where  there  was  bloom  there  is  fruit. 
My  estimate  is  that  there  is  between 
50  and  60  percent  of  a  full  crop.  Early 
varieties  are  generally  quite  full,  75  to 
100  percent.  Midseason  and  some  late 
varieties  are  not  so  .good.  Baldwins  are 
very  poor.  They  may  not  average  more 
than  20  to  25  per  cent.  However,  there 
are  some  Balwwin  blocks  that  are  full 
and  occasionally  a  grower  has  a  fine 
crop  of  this  variety.  The  fruit  is  gener¬ 
ally  clear,  at  this  writing,  where  good 
spraying  has  been  done.  It  has  been  an 
easy  season  to  control  scab.  Aphis  are 
beginning  to  show  up,  however,  and  the 
work  of  the-  codling  moth  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  to  appear. 

The  Bartlett  pear  crop  will  be  large. 
So  far  its  quality  is  good.  Kieffers  are 
not  so  good,  but  they  will  be  a  fair 
crop.  The  cherry  crop  is  not  up  to  its 
first  promise,  but  this  doesn’t  matter 
much,  as  there  will  be  more  than  can 
be  sold  at  any  price.  There  is  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  sour  cherries  as  yet  on  account 
of  the  large  carryover.  The  peach  crop 
continues  to  promise  well  in  amount, 
quality,  and  price.  Strawberries  have 
dried  up  on  the  vines  and  prices  are 
low. 

Pew  growers  are  kidding  themselves 
about  the  prospects  this  fall.  Most  men, 
in  talking  about  crop  prospects  or  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts,  qualify  their  prospects 
by  adding  “if  we  get  anything  for  the 
stuff.”  It  is  no  time  to  count  chickens. 
But  expenses  have  been  held  down,  and 
growers  who  have  been  on  the  job,  with 


even  a  fair  break  on  prices,  are  due 
to  make  some  progress  in  recovery  in 
spite  of  general  conditions.  I  feel  that 
much  of  our  farm  business  is  on  a 
sound,  even  if  in  some  cases,  a  some¬ 
what  precarious  basis.  It  is  being  held 
down  by  general  conditions.  Let  these 
improve  and  farm  improvement  will  be 
rapid  and  sure. 

My  home  community  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  able  to  reopen  its  local 
bank  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
State  Banking  Department  on  Decem¬ 
ber  16  last.  The  bank  is  now  in  an  85 
percent  liquid  condition  and,  with  loans 
guaranteed  upon  its  frozen  assets,  could 
pay  every  depositor  every  cent  owed 
him.  It  has  been  open  two  weeks  now 
and  deposits  have  slightly  exceeded 
withdrawals  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  community  has  been  without  its 


money  for  six  months.  This  gratifying 
result  has  been  accomplished  by  splen¬ 
did  community  cooperation  and  has  al¬ 
ready  put  new  life  and  pride  into  the 
community.  Only  a  community  that  has 
thus  been  deprived  of  its  bank  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  consequences  can  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  what  such  an  experience  really 
means  to  a  community. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


The  Fifteenth  Long  Island 
Potato  Tour 

IF  there  is  any  depression  on  Long 
Island,  it  took  a  holiday — two,  in  fact 
— for  the  fifteenth  annual  potato  tour 
June  22nd  and  23rd.  Covering  but  two 
days  instead  of  the  usual  three,  the 
tour  lost  nothing  whatever  in  interest. 
More  than  the  ordinary  number  of  cars 
and  people  were  present  at  the  start-off 
at  Mineola  and  their  number  increased 
as  stops  were  made  at  various  demon¬ 
strations  and  fields.  After  touring  the 
representative  growing  sections  of  Nas¬ 
sau  County,  with  dinner  at  the  Mas- 
sapequa  Grange  hall,  the  group  con¬ 
tinued  to  Riverhead  for  the  night,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  the  usual  stop-over  at 
Farmingdale.  Aside  from  a  swing 
around  the  great  fields  in  the  River- 
head  and  Calverton  regions,  the  second 
day  was  spent  on  the  South  side  in  and 
around  the  Hamptons.  Probably  high 
point  in  the  number  of  those  attending 
was  reached  at  the  dinner  at  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Southampton  where 
approximately  125  sat  at  table. 

The  acreage  this  year  is  cut,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  presented  at  the  crop 
outlook  session,  held  at  Massapequa, 
by  about  5  per  cent  in  Nassau  County 
and  8  to  10  per  cent  in  Suffolk.  The 
condition  of  the  crop,  however,  is  good. 
If  the  growers  could  be  assured  of  even 
a  reasonable  price,  those  miles  of  green 


tops  stretching  off  to  the  horizon, 
tinged  with  the  purple  and  white  of 
cobbler  and  Green  Mountain  bloom  at 
its  fullest,  would  make  a  rainbow  pro¬ 
spect  indeed.  And  not  only  to  their 
owners,  but  to  everyone  looking  at 
them. 

Perhaps  the  price  will  be  reasonable, 
within  the  range  of  things  as  we  know 
them  now.  The  agricultural  outlook  as 
presented  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Bond  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
was  not  highly  encouraging,  but  it 
showed  clearly  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  old  axiom  that  history  repeats 
itself.  If  that  down-curving  line  repre¬ 
senting  the  price  of  commodities  has 
about  reached  low,  as  we  hope  it  has, 
the  best  to  be  looked  for,  in  view  of 
the  past,  would  be  a  fairly  level  course 
such  as  prevailed  between  the  high 


peaks  created  by  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Civil  War  and  the  World  War.  Read¬ 
justment  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  may 
help,  however. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Hardenburg,  also  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  pre¬ 
sented  facts  and  figures  against  the 
popular  practice  of  spending  good  time 
and  money  throughout  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  to  raise  a  good  field  of  potatoes 
and  then  spoiling  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  the  crop  by  improper  handling,  cut¬ 
ting,  bruising,  etc.  Padding  the  digger, 
the  use  of  splint  baskets  in  picking, 
and  letting  the  tubers  dry  before  pick¬ 
ing  were  among  the  recommendations 
for  correction  in  this  matter. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  the 
placement  of  fertilizer  in  the  row  were 
explained  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Two  inches  away  from  the  seed 
piece  at  a  level  two  inches  below  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  offer  a  most  favorable  posi¬ 
tion.  Describing  the  work  done  in 
spraying  tests  on  the  Island  results  of 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  favorable 
to  a  very  rigid  spray  program — in  fact, 
showed  that  spraying  had  not  paid  in 
those  particular  tests — Dr.  G.  F.  Mc¬ 
Leod  cautioned  all  to  “Remember,  that 
these  tests  were  on  Long  Island;  not  in 
the  United  States.”  No  reflection,  we 
take  it,  on  the  political  status  of  the 
Island,  but  a  commentary  on  the  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  its  climate.  A  message 
from  the  up-State  New  York  potato 
growers  was  borne  by  George  Winfield 
Lamb,  prominent  grower  at  Hubbards- 
ville. 

Disease  counts  in  the  test  plots  were 
not  all  that  might  have  been  desired, 
but  seasonable  difficulties  in  inspection 
last  year  afford  a  first  class  alibi, 
among  the  inspectors,  anyway.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  two  or  three  per 
cent  extra  of  mosaic  or  leaf  roll  which 
occurred  in  many  samples  was  not 


serious  enough  to  be  noticeable  in  the 
general  fields. 

It  was  a  good  tour  with  good  spirit 
and  indicates  that  Long  Island  potato 
growers  are  carrying  on  nobly. 

— H.  L.  Bailey. 


Commissioner  Baldwin  Makes 
Introductory  Statement 

With  the  statement  that  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Market  offers  at  this  time  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  to  render  helpful  service  to 
the  citizens  of  our  state,  Charles  H. 
Baldwin  this  morning  took  over  the 
duties  of  that  position,  to  which  he  was 
promoted  by  action  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  on  May  12th. 

This  veteran  of  the  Department 
stated  that  these  times  demand  less 
whimpering,  loose  talk  and  self-pity 
from  individualists,  more  constructive 
thinking,  the  pooling  of  the  best 
thought,  determination  and  honest  old- 
fashioned  hard  work  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  better  conditions. 

He  pointed  out  that  each  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  has  its  representative  on  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
and  that  the  members  are  prominent 
active  farmers  representing  various 
branches  of  the  State’s  diversified 
farming  interests.  Thus  in  this  body 
there  is  a  cross  section  of  agriculture, 
created  and  organized  in  part  to  advise 
and  counsel,  as  the  name  implies,  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  The  Department  is  intended 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  State’s 
agriculture  and  the  citizens  of  our 
state.  That  this  service  may  be  most 
helpful  and  effective  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Council.  The  wealth  of  first-hand 
information  that  this  body  possesses 
will  be  used  in  deciding  upon  policies 
by  the  present  Commissioner. 

At  the  present  time  all  kinds  of  farm 
products  are  wasting  at  the  point  of 
production  and  elsewhere,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  receiving  ruinous  prices  for  the 
products  that  are  sold.  At  the  same 
time,  thousands  of  people  in  our  thick¬ 
ly  populated  centers  are  hungry,  to 
state  it  mildly.  That  this  condition  ex¬ 
ists  is  a  reflection  upon  our  civilization, 
and  to  correct  it  is  a  real  challenge.  To 
bring  about  constructive  improvement 
in  our  marketing  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  is  the  real  problem  facing  the 
Department. 

The  present  personnel  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is 
being  retained,  and  every  employee  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  his  abilities 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  future  will 
determine  whether  those  now  retained 
in  their  positions  can  keep  pace  with 
the  work  the  emergency  demands  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  policies  of 
the  Department.  The  position  left  va¬ 
cant  by  the  promotion  of  Commissioner 
Baldwin  has  been  filled  by  promotion 
within  the  Department,  and  other  po¬ 
sitions  now  vacant  will  not  be  filled. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  economize 
and  work  with  the  public  to  reduce 
taxes. 

Constructive  criticism  and  well 
thought  out  suggestions  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  from  the  farm  organizations  and 
others  interested  and  in  a  position  to 
know  problems  in  the  solution  of  which 
the  Department  can  render  helpful  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Department  is  dedicated  to 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  New 
York  State’s  agriculture  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  commonwealth.  With  this 
purpose  firmly  in  mind,  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Commissioner 
Baldwin,  accepts  the  responsibility  and 
the  challenge  and  solicits  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  those  honestly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  New  York  State’s  agricul¬ 
ture.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  support 
of  those  whose  interest  is  genuine  and 
sincere,  rather  than  selfish  or  that 
based  on  ulterior  purposes.  Dependence 
for  ultimate  benefit  can  not  be  placed 
on  those  having  selfish  interests  to 
serve;  nor  on  those  who  nurse  griev¬ 
ances  and  spend  their  force  in  com¬ 
plaint.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  united, 
devoted,  constructive  work  with  per¬ 
sonal  ambition,  individual  theories, 
likes  and  dislikes  cast  aside  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  accomplish  a  common  achieve¬ 
ment  and  success. 


This  picture  was  taken  at  the  dedicatory  services  at  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Canton  in  memory  of  Dean  H.  E.  Cook.  From 
left  to  right,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  who  gave  the  principal  address;  Rev. 
George  R.  Harland,  Madrid,  Pastor  of  the  Chipman  Presbyterian  Church; 
Van  C.  Whittemore,  Director  of  the  State  School;  Neil  Parker  of  Wilton, 
New  York,  an  instructor  at  the  School  in  former  years;  Dr.  James  M. 
Payson,  retired,  who  taught  from  1907  to  1929;  and  Miss  M.  Adele  Chaney, 
Head  of  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  State  School.  Following  is 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  memorial  tablet  which  can  be  seen  at  the 
right  of  the  picture: 

In  Memory  of 
Herbert  Ellis  Cook 

1908  Director,  State  School  of  Agriculture  1917 

Who  in  his  nine  years  of  faithful  service  endeared  himself  to  his 
students  and  faculty.  A  fine  type  of  Christian  manhood,  a  champion 
of  clean  and  wholesome  living,  an  inspiring  teacher,  a  dynamic  leader; 
he  labored  devotedly  for  a  finer  rural  life.  His  prophetic  vision,  stead¬ 
fast  purpose  and  deep  understanding  of  agriculture  and  its  people 
gained  for  this  school  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  North 
Country. 
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FALL  PROFITS 

om  those  GROWING 

BIRDS  are  determined 
hij  what  ijou  feed  them 

MOW!!! 


THE  SIZE,  vigor  and  egg-laying  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  new  pullets  that  will  go  into 
your  laying  houses  this  fall,  are  largely 
determined  by  whatyou  feed  your  grow¬ 
ing  birds  this  summer.  FeedingB-B  Vita- 
mized  All-Mash  Broiler  and  Growing 
Ration  notv  means  better  developed 
frames  and  greater  body  capacity  then. 
It’s  the  cheapest  and  best  paying  fall 
egg  insurance  you  can  buy. 

B-B  has  a  perfect  mineral  balance,  all 
the  health-giving  vitamins  and  a  variety 
of  needed  proteins  that  tempt  the  appe¬ 
tite.  Another  important  advantage ...  it 
is  the  most  palatable  feed  you  can  offer 
your  birds.  The  average  ration  is  a  floury 
mass  which  a  bird  swallows  with  diffi¬ 
culty  even  when  washed  down  with 
water.  Not  so  with  B-B.  Although  of 


mash  fineness,  the  ingredients  con- 
tained  in  B-B  Rations  are  cut  instead  of 
rubbed  to  this  fineness.  Consequently, 
B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  consists  of  infinitesi¬ 
mal  edged  particles  which  a  bird  swal¬ 
lows  easily,  enjoys,  and  digests  more 
thoroughly  in  the  same  amount  of  time. 

You  can  try  B-B  Growing  and  Laying 
Rations  without  any  risk  whatever.  Our 
guarantee  . . .  the  strongest  ever  offered 
by  a  feed  manufacturer  . . .  says  that  if 
B-B  Feeds  don’t  give  you  more  growth 
or  more  eggs  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  just 
take  your  figures  and  empty  bags  back 
to  your  B-B  dealer  and  he’ll  refund 
every  cent  of  your  money.  You  can’t 
lose  with  B-B!  Maritime  Milling  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Uliaml^ecL 

BROILER  AND 
GROW  I  NG 
RATION.* 


AND  FOR  MORE  &  BETTER  EGGS  .  . .  B-B  VITAMIZED  LAYING  MASH 


Speak  a  Good 


WftfH  American  Agriculturist  when  writing 
"  ^  u  to  advertisers.  It  helps  us  and  helps  you. 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

-  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  tnc. 
I  Room  2140, 

I  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 


Name  ... 


Address 


My  feed  dealer  is _ 

! _ 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


>  r 


ui 
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An  Egg  in  September  is  Worth  Two  in  April 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER,  Poultry  Editor 


AT  this  season  when  eggs  are  com¬ 
ing  up  in  price  and  the  hens  are 
slowing  down  in  production  anything 
that  will  help  to  keep  the  hens  laying 
is  of  interest  to  poultrykeepers.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  hens  slow  down 

to  two  or  three 
eggs  a  week  or 
stop  laying  en¬ 
tirely.  Hot  weath¬ 
er  may  be  the 
cause,  or  lice  or 
mites,  or  incor¬ 
rect  feeding,  or 
the  hen  may  be 
a  low  -  producer 
and  has  just  come 
to  the  end  of  her 
capacity.  In  that 
L.  E •  Weaver  case  there  is 

nothing  that  can 
be  done  but  cull  her  out  and  send  her 
to  market,  or  can  her  for  future  con¬ 
sumption  at  home. 

I  believe,  however,  that  many  good 
hens  are  called  culls  simply  because 
they  have  not  had  a  chance.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  were  too  much  for  them  and 
they  have  had  to  give  up. 


The  More  They  Eat  the  Better 
Later,  I  plan  to  discuss  lice  and 
mites,  and  other  matters  of  good  sum¬ 
mer  management.  Here  I  want  to  make 
two  suggestions  about  summer  feeding. 
These  should  be  worth  many  dollars  to 
those  who  have  not  tried  them.  If  you 
talk  with  a  man  who  has  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  poultry  fie  will  tell  you  that 
you  can’t  make  money  from  hens  un¬ 
less  you  can  get  eggs — plenty  of  them 
the  year  around.  And  you  can’t  get  the 
eggs  unless  you  can  get  the  feed  into 
the  hens.  The  more  they  eat  the  better 
they  lay,  provided  it  is  a  complete  and 
balanced  ration.  That  is  an  important 
point.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
idea  which  is  held  by  some  farmers.  I 
have  been  told  by  these  men  that  they 
don’t  believe  in  feeding  their  hens  any¬ 
thing  at  all  in  summer.  “Let  the  hens 
pick-  their  own  living.  Why  should  I 
pay  out  good  money  for  feed?”  Those 
are  usually  the  men  who  tell  you  there 
is  no  money  in  chickens. 


Moist  Mash  Whets  the  Appetite 


three  in  the  spring.  If  the  mash  can 
be  moistened  with  milk  it  will  be  still 
more  to  the  hen’s  taste  and  they  will 
eat  still  more.  You  need  not  worry 
about  the  hens  becoming  too  fat.  If 
they  are  good  hens  the  feed  will  go  to 
make  eggs,  not  surplus  fat.  If  they  are 
low  producers  or  non-layers  they  ought 
to  be  fat  to  sell  well.  That  is  the  first 
point  then,  feed  the  hens  a  moist  mash. 

The  other  one  is  to  change  the  grain 
mixture  so  as  to  let  the  hens  have  what 
they  prefer.  This  also  will  increase  the 
amount  to  food  eaten  and  therefore  the 
number  of  eggs  laid.  Usually  the 
change  will  be  to  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  wheat.  To  illustrate,  may  I  tell 
of  our  experience  on  our  own  farm? 
It  was  three  or  four  summers  ago.  We 
noticed  that  the  hens  were  not  clean¬ 
ing  up  all  the  grain  from  the  morning 
feeding,  yet  they  were  eager  for  the 
afternoon  feed.  We  then  discovered 
they  were  picking  out  the  wheat  and 
leaving  only  the  corn.  We  were  feeding 
a  mixture  of  200  pounds  cracked  corn 
and  100  pounds  of  wheat.  We  then 
changed  to  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of 
each  and  as  they  still  left  the  corn  we 
went  to  200  pounds  of  wheat  to  100  of 
corn.  In  these  proportions  the  corn  was 
all  eaten.  During  this  shift  the  hens  in¬ 
creased  in  production  by  ten  per  cent. 

Some  Like  Corn  Best 

I  noticed  yesterday  (June  12)  that 
our  present  flock  is  starting  to  do  the 
same  thing.  They  are  not  cleaning  up 
all  the  corn.  I  have  been  told  of  flocks 
that  left  the  wheat  but  ate  all  the  corn. 
In  such  a  case  I  think  the  proportion 
of  corn  should  be  increased.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  give  the  birds  the 
kind  of  grain  they  will  eat  the  most  of. 
I  want  to  be  sure  before  leaving  this 
that  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  a 
good  mash  is  being  fed  along  with  the 
heavy  grain  feeding.  Without  a  mash 
to  supply  protein  the  ration  would  be 
badly  unbalanced  and  a  large  part  of 
the  grain  eaten  would  be  wasted  and 
production  would  be  unsatisfactory. 


Mites  May  Cause  Drop  in 
Production 


In  the  winter  we  try  to  coax  the  hens 
to  eat  more  food  by  lighting  them  to 
give  a  longer  day  and  more  time  to 
eat.  We  also  give  them  a  more  palat¬ 
able  mash  by  moistening  it. 

In  the  summer  in  much  the  same  way 
we  must  encourage  the  hens  to  eat 
more  food.  For  some  season,  possibly 
just  because  of  hot  weather,  the  hens 
begin  to  lose  their  appetites.  Then  at 
once  egg  production  begins  to  drop  off. 
There  is  no  use  of  putting  the  lights  on 
them  but  if  at  that  point  we  start 
feeding  a  moist  mash  the  hens  will 
again  consume  their  normal  amount  of 
food  and  the  drop  in  production  will  be 
checked.  By  this  move  alone  some  birds 
which  would  otherwise  have  quit  in 
July  or  August,  can  be  kept  laying  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  fall.  That  means  profit 
because  one  egg  then  is  worth  two  or 


Loss  of  egg  production  in  laying 
birds  and  failure  to  make  gains  in 
weight  in  growing  chickens  may  be  the 
first  indication  of  the  presence  of  poul¬ 
try  mites.  When  such  a  condition  oc¬ 
curs  an  examination  of  the  roosts,  roost 
supports  and  nests  should  be  made. 
Cracks,  knots  in  the  wood,  joints  and 
surfaces  where  one  stick  is  nailed  on 
another  are  places  where  the  mites  will 
be  found.  There  is  a  pepper  and  salt 
appearance  if  the  mites  are  present  a.nd 
if  a  splinter  is  loosened  or  a  joint  pried 
apart  slightly,  the  mites  will  be  found 
in  large  numbers. 

Mites,  which  are  about  one-thirtieth 
of  an  inch  long,  multiply  very  rapidly 
in  warm  weather  and  one  can  expect 
that  a  new  generation  will  be  produced 
every  week.  In  some  cases  they  may  be 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Fire  Chief — This  is  the  last  time  we  answer  an  alarm  at  a  bee  farm! — Judge 
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“WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS” 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real.  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  ISc 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  39  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


F airport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  grower*. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Frshel!  Sheppardf 
Park's  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  1  J 

same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 
chicks.  Write  for  foil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 


Fan-port  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


mm 


Best  Quality  Chicks 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D  100  500  1000 

S.  C,  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  .  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

White  Rocks  - 7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed  . . . 4.50  22.50  45 

Mixed  . .  6.00  27.50  50 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 


Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa! 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  a  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  ..  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

R.  C.  .White  Wyandottes .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Blaek  Giants— Jersey  .  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain  . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.00  28.00  55.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . .  5.00  23  00  45.00 

LlS  - : . .  4.00  20.00  40.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.4,  McAlisterville,Pa. 


SO  PER  100 Rocks.  Reds,  Orp- 
4  JLIv  IUUinfftons>  Wyandottes. 

leghorns.  Postpaid — Guaranteed  live  ar¬ 
rival.  14  years  experience.  3,000,000 
chicks  annually.  Customers  43  states.  Immediate 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  write.  HAYES  BROS 
HATCHERY,  INC.,  Decatur.  Illinois. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS  ft, 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $22  $40 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.00  30  60 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50;  L.  Mix  $4.  Postpaid.  Oilier  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS.  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


pHIf’VC.  Pen  One  10c.  Pen  Two  5c.  Started  Chicks- 
.  pu||ets  From  My  Own  Trapnested  Blood- 
tested  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 

WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM, 

Box  M  New-Washington,  Ohio 


rHIPlf  C  r  O  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $7;  Leghorns 
villV-ryo  V.VJ. U.  j5.  Heavy  Mixed  j6.  tight  $6; 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95 %  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  Kium  L  HATCHFRY.  Box  26,  McAlisterville  Pa. 


CHIPY^  S.C.  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  $5.00-100. 
'-xiiA.rv.O  $25.00-500,  $50-1000.  Barred  Rocks  $6-190, 
*32.50-500.  $60-1000.  Mixed  $5-100.  Heavy  $6-100. 

Order  Direct  from  Adv.  or  Catalog  Free.  100%  Gtd. 

twin  HATCHERY.  Box  14.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


mirvc  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  $6;  Reds  $7;  Lqg- 
UllLKlJ  horns  $4.50;  Hvy.  Mix  $5.50;  Asst.  $4.50. 

Free  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  A.  -  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


found  in  the  nesting  material.  Preven¬ 
tion  and  treatment  are  the  same.  The 
hiding  places  of  the  mite  should  be 
painted  with  carbolineum  or  some  other 
preparation  usually  sold  under  the  term 
“mite  paint.”  These  products  which  are 
also  wood  preservatives  kill  the  mites 
and  prevent  others  from  lodging  in  the 
woodwork  which  has  been  painted. 
Good  practice  consists  in  painting  all 
the  roosts,  roost  supports,  nests  and 
any  other  part  of  the  poultry  house 
where  mites  may  hide  and  yet  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  birds.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  job  be  done  each  year  in  April  or 
early  May  for  then  one  has  protection 
before  the  warm  weather  begins.  If  all 
the  houses,  both  laying  and  rearing  and 
the  summer  shelters  are  so  treated 
there  will  he  no  trouble  with  mites. 

— D.  H.  Horton. 


Tribute  I  Have  Paid 

( Continued  from  Page  4) 
are  perhaps  some  of  the  worst  offend¬ 
ers.  Once,  as  a  penalty  for  not  asking 
the  price  of  a  meal,  I  paid  three  dol¬ 
lars  and  seventy-five  cents  for  a  meal 
for  my  better  half  and  myself.  We  had 
cold  sliced  corned  beef,  cold  boiled  eggs, 
cold  boiled  potatoes,  cold  baked  beans, 
muddy,  lukewarm  coffee,  and  some  in¬ 
ferior  pie.  The  baby  had  a  glass  of  milk 
and  that  cost  a  quarter.  Never  since 
that  have  I  felt  safe  about  stopping  at 
a  roadside  stand  for  a  meal.  Cer¬ 
tainly  that  stand  should  have  to  hook 
only  a  couple  of  parties  a  day  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage.  That  was 
not  the  only  time  that  I  have  been 
stung  but  it  was  the  worst.  Since  that 
day,  I  always  played  the  part  of  a 
piker  and  we  ask  the  price  of  every¬ 
thing  from  a  gallon  of  gasoline  or  a 
quart  of  oil  to  a  chocolate  bar. 

When  it  comes  to  farm  products 
everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens  just 
the  same.  A  lot  of  stands  are  in  op¬ 
eration  that  are  in  no  way  related  to  a 
farm  no  matter  how  they  are  trying 
to  cover  it  up.  They  are  taking  cull 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  are  passing 
it  on  as  stuff  that  has  come  freshly  off 
some  mythical  farm.  Along  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  many  a  truck  goes  into  the 
city  markets,  buys  stuff  and  hauls  it 
back  down  the  highway  and  offers  it 
for  sale  again. 

Next  to  inferior  quality,  poor  pack¬ 
ing,  and  dishonest  practices  of  allied 
nature,  the  problem  of  display  is  han¬ 
dled  the  poorest.  Fruit  like  berries  and 
peaches  are  set  out  in  the  sun  with  dis- 
asterous  results.  Flies  are  numerous 
and  dust  settles  over  all.  The  stand 
should  be  arranged  so  that  displays  are 
shaded  and  protected  from  contamina¬ 
tion.  Those  stands  where  fine  quality 
fruit  and  other  products  have  been  on 
sale  for  a  couple  of  years  are  enjoying 
a  good  business  no  matter  what  the 
general  conditions  are. 

A  lot  of  crudely  written  signs  are 
stuck  up  along  the  road  written  on 
everything  from  a  barrel  stave  to  a 
cheese  box.  Two  large  signs  painted  by 
a  professional  sign  painter  are  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  such  ridiculous 
things  as  the  highways  are  now  plas¬ 
tered  with. 

Courtesy  and  service  are  the  secret 
of  salesmanship.  When  one  finds  both, 
he  is  pretty  likely  to  remember  it  when 
he  passes  that  way  again  and  ten 
chances  to  one  he  will  stop.  If  he  does 
you  can  credit  that  day’s  sale  to  past 
goodwill,  and  when  you  have  a  few 
hundred  patrons  like  that  it  means 
something. — D.  V.  R. 

Editor's  Note — If  all  motorists  felt  as 
the  writer  of  this  story  does,  what  would 
happen  to  the  thousands  of  farmers  who 
sell  most  of  the  stuff  they  produce  from 
roadside  stands?  Has  he  told  the  whole 
story?  We  have  a  feeling  that  there  must 
be  two  sides  to  it  and  that  owners  of  suc¬ 
cessful  stands  are  the  ones  to  tell  it. 
Write  us  your  experiences.  In  publishing 
your  letters  we  will  give  preference  to 
those  that  include  a  good,  clear  snapshot 
of  your  stand  in  operation.  We  will,  of 
course,  pay  for  all  letters  printed. 


Write  for  beautiful  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  showing 

Wolf -Certified"  Baby  Chicks'* 

AAA  Quality.  Pure-bred  flocks  of  richest  blood  strains.  Lay  big  eggs  and 
lots  of  them.  Utility  and  Quality  grade  guaranteed  to  live  14  days — replace 


LOWEST  PRICES 
EVER 
OFFERED 


7  days  at  half  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths  regular  price.  Order  from  this  ad. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  | 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  ♦ 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  1 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  i 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .... 

For  less  than  50  add  lc  per  chick.  Wolf’s  “A”  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $5  per  100,  assorted  odds  and 
ends  $4.00  per  100.  Wolf’s  “A”  Certified  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6  per  100,  assorted  odds  and  ends  $5.00  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS _ Box  16  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Wolf*  “A”  Standard  Utility  G 
50  I0O  500 

lOOO 

Wolf*  ”AA"  Certified  Utility 
50  100  500 

Grade* 

100« 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$24.75 

$49.00 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$28.75 

$55.00 

3.25 

6.00 

29.75 

59.00 

3.75 

7.00 

33.75 

65.00 

4.75 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

5.25 

10.00 

48.75 

95.00 

GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JULY  4-1 1-18-25 ;  AUGUST  1-8-15-22-29 
Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D,  Per 
Large  Barron  Eng.  S-C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weiJh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).... 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers 
Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 


EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.75 

$28 

$55 

3.50 

6.75 

32 

60 

5.00 

9.75 

47 

90 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


BOX  A, 


Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN,  PA. 
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OVERSIZE 

(HICKS 

You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  In¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only.  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s 
Chick  Growing  Contest. 

Order  Now — Insure  Prompt  Delivery 

PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  500 

W„  Bf.,  Br.  Legs  ) 

Ancs.  Hvy.  Asstd.  ) 

Bd.  W.,  Bf.  Rocks  ) 

S.C.  Reds,  W.Wyd  ) 

W.  &  Bf.  Orps  ) 

V/.  &  Blk.  Mins  ) 

R. C.  Reds  ) 

S. L.  Wyand.,  ) 


500 

1000 

$25.00 

$50 

32.00 

64 

32.00 

64 

67.50 

135 

$1.63  $3.00  $5.50  $26.25 
1.88  3.50  6.50  31.25 


Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd. 


2.13  4.00  7.50  36.25 
1.38  2.50  4.50  21.25 


Light  Assorted _  1.13  2.00  3.50  16.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


Box  132 


Lincoln,  Illinois 


Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATiNGS  BELOW 
ORDER  NOW  25  60  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy'  Mixed  Breeds  . . 2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Summer  Price  List 

Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  Br.  Leg.  .. 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds. . . 

Bf.  Orps.,  W.  &  Col.  Wyan. 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  .  1.50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  - .  1.50 

Chicks  sent  C.O.D.  live  del.  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


QUALITY 


CHICKS,  4C  As? 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Clucks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee.  Per  100 

W.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  Anconas  H.  Mix.,$5.50 
W.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas....  6.90 

W.  Wyandottesi  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.90 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . 14.00  _  _ 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  O. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big,  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying 

100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $60.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 8.00  40  00  75.00 
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W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barron  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds  .  6.00  30.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  del. 
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Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns.-..$5.00  $25.00  $45 

Bd.  &  W.  Rocks  7.00  32.00  60 

HUV/flTFC  S. C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60 

R.jl'fl I  %LlC.a  Heavy  Mixed....  6.00  27.50  50 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D,  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.00  27.50  50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60 

White  Rocks  . .  6.00  30.00  60 

Light  Mix.  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50-100.  100%  live 
del..  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circulai 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  P  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.00  $32.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .  7.00  32.50 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  paid.  Circular  free. 

H.  M.  LEISTER  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


BARRON  WHITE  pi  J|  I  FTC 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

_  Barred  Rocks . $  6.50  per  100 

•A-  Light  Brahmas .  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants .  10.00  per  100 

White  Giants.. .  12.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice  5.50  per  100 

Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
Folder  FREE.  S.  W.  KLINE, 
IKSlfS  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  5  50  25.00  50 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  6.50  30.00  60 

Light  Mixed  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  ptrepaid.. 

Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Cocolamus.Pa. 
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HILLSIDE  CHICKS  To  oH,p 

ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns. .$5  $24  $45 
Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  per 

6C32  &  S.C.  Reds .  6  29  58 

Heavy  Mix  $5  50-100;  Light  Mix  $4.50-100 
live  delivery  guaranteed  P.  P.  Paid.  All  free 
stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


SUPER  TEST  CHIX 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  T.  Reds  . . $6.50 

White  Tom  Barron  Leghorns  . . .  5.50 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  . _ . .  7.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Silver  Laeed  Wyandottes . .  8.00 

Large  Pekin  Ducklings,  small  lots, . 20c  eaoh 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  MADISON,  N.  J. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.00  $24.00  $45.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  5.00  24.00  45.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . .  6.00  29.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50.  Light  Mix  $4.25.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  circular. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


3-4  months  old. 

LEGHORN  4  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


Bar.  S.C. Wh. Leg.  $4.50  per  100 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  6.00  per  100 
S.C.  Reds  .  6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


10  wk.  12  wk.  14  wk. 
53c  60c  65c 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Yearling 


PULLETS  8wk 

S.C.Eng.Wh.Legh.  45c 
Ready  for  shipment. 

Hens.  100%  live  arrival.  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


rwirkrc  5c,  7c,  9c,  lie.  25,000  PULLETS.  35c. 

45c,  55c,  65c.  Yearling  hens.  Breeding 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Rocks.  Direct  from  trapnest  Breed-Farm.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Catalog  explains  all.  FairView 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  Box  5.  R.2,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry.  Alan  returns  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  a  patrol  to  head  off 
the  bandits.  Haskell  is  secretly  afraid  be¬ 
cause  Alan  failed  while  following  his  di¬ 
rections  and  realizes  that  he  will  be  in  a 
bad  position  if  the  facts  become  knoton, 
so  he  decides  to  deny  issuing  the  orders 
to  split  the  patrol.  Alan  has  no  proof  and 
Haskell  reduces  his  rank  to  . ordinary 
constable. 

Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the  Police, 
leaves  Endurance,  and  heads  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  outlaws.  He 
reaches  Edmonton,  gets  in  touch  with 
“ Buzzard ”  Featherof ,  an  aviator,  and  in¬ 
terests  him  in  the  thieves  who  robbed  the 
“Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  wire§  Colonel 
Steele,  accepts  a  position,  and  asks  for  a 
salary  advance. 

*  *  * 

Buzzard  was  thoughtful  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Maybe,”  he  said  finally,  “you 
won’t  have  to  raise  it.  I’ll  tell  you  what, 
Alan;  you  give  me  two  hundred,  and  I’ll 
try  to  manage  the  rest  of  it.  You’ll 
need  money  for  your  outfit  and  we’ll 
have  to  keep  some  for  operating  ex¬ 
penses.” 

Alan  nodded,  though  he  did  wonder 
what  Buzzard  meant  by  that  word 
“manage.” 

They  went  back  to  the  Chateau  and 
waited.  At  three  o’clock  the  wire  came 
from  Victoria. 

THE  FIVE  HUNDRED  IS  ACCOMPANYING 
THIS  LET  ME  KNOW  IF  NEED  MORE  LOOK¬ 
ING  FORWARD  TO  SEEING  YOU  AND  PRE¬ 
SUMABLY  MEETING  MRS.  BAKER 

S  G  V  STEELE 

Alan  was  grateful  for  the  desperate¬ 
ly-needed  money;  grateful  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  warmth  of  Colonel  Steele’s  mes¬ 
sage.  But  he  felt  that  he  had  sold  his 
freedom  now  and  indentured  himself. 
This  promise  to  go  to  Steele,  this  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  salary  in  advance,  seemed 
to  him  the  last  of  a  long  chain  of  in¬ 
cidents  which  had  started  with  the 
Midnight  Sun  robbery  and  had  taken 
him  out  of  the  Mounted  and  now  had 
bound  him  to  a  life  he  hated. 

Stubbornly  he  forced  his  mind  away 
from  the  heavy  cost  and  regrets  that 
tore  at  him.  Putting  aside  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  operating  expenses,  he 
gave  Buzzard  two  hundred  and  kept 
two  hundred  for  himself.  After  arrang¬ 
ing  to  meet  out  at  the  field  that  night, 
they  separated. 

Alan  started  down  the  street.  At  a 
pawn  shop  he  stopped  and  bought  a 
pair  of  binoculars.  Powerful  x-12’s  of  a 
costly  make,  they  put  a  sad  dent  in  his 
roll.  Farther  along  he  managed  to  pur¬ 
chase  two  heavy  automatics,  slipping 
the  proprietor  ten  dollars  extra  in  lieu 


of  a  permit.  Then  came  emergency  food 
for  the  trip  and  the  flying  togs  Buzzard 
had  advised  him  to  get. 

He  still  lacked  a  folding  canoe,  a 
number  of  small  items,  and  one  last 
piece  of  equipment — the  most  vital  of 
all  for  his  adventure.  Down  to  fifteen 
dollars,  he  went  into  another  pawn  shop 
and  soaked  his  expensive  watch  and  a 
diamond  heirloom  of  his  mother’s,  mak¬ 
ing  the  owner  promise  to  hold  them 
for  six  months.  With  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  his  pocket,  and  a  second¬ 
hand  Ingersoll  which  the  old  gentleman 
had  kindly  given  him,  he  walked  out, 
breathing  easier. 

Progressing  down  the  street,  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  list,  except  for  that  one  most 
necessary  article.  Money  could  not  buy 
that.  He  sent  all  his  purchases  to  the 
Chateau  to  be  called  for. 

As  he  passed  a  fashion  shop,  his  eyes 
happened  to  be  caught  by  an  exquisite 
ceinture  flechee,  a  broad  sash-belt 
hand-made  in  old  Quebec.  Thinking  of 
the  worn  and  faded  one  Joyce  owned, 
he  stood  admiring  this  beauty,  imag¬ 
ining  how  rapturous  Joyce  would  be  if 
she  had  it.  She  knew  how  to  wear  it 
properly,  with  a  saucy  grace  that  only 
the  metise  girls  could  match,  for  the 
wearing  of  the  bright  girdle  was  an 
ancient  voyageur  custom  rapidly  dying 
out.  Wrapped  twice  around  her  waist, 
with  the  short  end  dangling  in  front 
and  the  long  end  flung  over  her  shoul¬ 
der  ...  Forty  precious  dollars  .  .  .  but 
worth  the  price  if  she’d  like  it,  a  gift 
from  him.  .  .  . 

With  almost  his  last  dollar  he  went 
in  and  bought  the  girdle. 

Later,  through  the  gathering  twi¬ 
light,  he  walked  to  the  armory.  Two 
companies  were  practicing  there  that 
evening.  By  pretending  to  be  a  new 
Edmontown  citizen  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  drill  and  perhaps  to  join  the 
militia,  he  not  only  got  inside  but  was 
shown  all  around  the  place  by  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  impressed  by  his  stalwart  pow¬ 
erful  physique. 

The  lieutenant  went  back  to  his 
duties,  the  companies  went  on  drilling, 
the  privileged  spectators  began  trick¬ 
ling  homeward.  When  the  armory  was 
closed  at  eleven,  when  the  gaunt  big 
building  was  locked  up  and  deserted, 
it  was  Alan  Baker  who  rose  up,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  out  of  a  big  bass- 
drum  case  in  a  corner  on  the  ground 
floor. 

Not  daring  to  strike  a  light,  he 
groped  across  the  parade  floor  to  the 
room  where  the  lieutenant  had  showed 
him  the  machine  guns  and  explained 
their  use — to  him,  commander  of  a  ma¬ 
chine-gun  platoon  through  a  dozen 
major  battles!  He  felt  around  among 
varius  types  till  he  laid  hands  on  an 
old  friend,  the  Browning,  air-cooled, 
A-10.  He  felt  it  all  over,  to  make  sure 
it  was  in  serviceable  order.  His  army 
practice  of  dismantling  and  assembling 


them  blindfolded  stood  him  in  good 
stead. 

He  felt  around  and  found  plenty  of 
ammunition,  a  better  tripod,  and  lastly 
a  tarpaulin  to  wrap  the  whole  outfit  in, 
for  if  he  started  down  an  Edmonton 
street  with  a  machine  gun  over  his 
shoulder  he  was  not  likely  to  get  far. 

At  the  rear  of  the  armory  he  un¬ 
locked  a  window,  raised  it  carefully, 
and  jumped  out  into  an  alley.  In  an 
adjoining  plumber  shop,  a  couple  work¬ 
men,  smoking  cigarettes  on  time  and 
a  half,  heard  the  jingle  of  metal  and 
came  to  the  door.  Alan  flattened  him¬ 
self  against  a  telephone  pole.  Above 
him  a  sign  which  proclaimed  that  when 
better  automobiles  are  built  McLaugh- 
lin-Buick  would  build  them,  was  creak¬ 
ing  in  the  light  breeze.  Thinking  the 
noise  was  caused  by  that  swaying  sign, 
the  workmen  went  back  to  their  talk. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  a  taxi  sped 
him  toward  the  Chateau,  Alan  mused: 

“Too  bad  there  isn’t  an  I.  W.  W. 
headquarters  in  town.  By  rights  Buz¬ 
zard  and  I  ought  to  have  some  bombs, 
and  I  don’t  know  where  else  I  could 
get  them.” 

Gathering  all  his  things  at  the 
Chateau,  he  whipped  on  out  to  the 
rendezvous  arranged  with  his  new¬ 
found  partner. 

Buzzard  had  put  in  some  busy  hours 
too.  He  had  filled  up  on  gas  and  oil; 
had  attended  to  several  repairs  and 
replacements;  had  acquired  a  pack- 
chute,  new  propellor  and  half  a  dozen 
costly  flying  instruments. 

With  a  couple  mechanics  whom  he 
had  awakened  at  an  all-night  garage, 
he  was  busy  putting  on  the  new  prop. 

Vaguely  suspicious,  Alan  took  him 
aside  and  asked  quietly: 

“Say,  Buzzard,  how  did  you  get  all 
this  equipment?  You’ve  got  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars’  worth  here,  and  you 
only  had  two  hundred - ” 

“I  borrowed  that  stuff  temporarily. 
There’s  several  government  planes  here, 
and  they  had  extra  equipment.” 

“Borrowed  it?  Temporarily - ?” 

“Well,  stole  it.” 

“Stole  it?  Government  property? 
Good  Lord,  man!  That’s  a  penitentiary 
offense.  The  authorities  will  dead  sure 
catch  on  to  who  took  it.” 

“Yes,  I  expect  they  will.  At  least  the 
night  watchman’ll  know.  I  invested  five 
dollars  in  Haig  and  Haig  for  him;  and 
he’s  sleeping  it  off  over  behind  that 
hangar.  He’ll  put  them  next  to  us.” 
Buzzard’s  voice  became  serious.  “But 
Alan,  I  couldn’t  get  it  any  other  way. 
We  simply  had  to  have  it,  or  give  up 
our  trip.” 

“Yes,  we  had  to  have  it,”  Alan  ad¬ 
mitted  reluctantly.  “I  guess  you  did 
right,  Buzzard.”  But  it  staggered  him 
to  realize  that  he  and  his  partner  were 
criminals  now  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Their  motives  would  be  no  excuse.  They 
faced  a  prison  term  if  caught.  And 


their  capture  was  inevitable:  soon  or 
late  they  would  have  to  show  up  some¬ 
where. 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  re¬ 
proach  Buzzard.  He  himself  had /stolen 
a  machine  gun,  though  he  had  covered 
his  tracks  pretty  well;  and  Buzzard 
after  all  had  done  this  for  his  sake.  And 
he  felt  that  this  theft  was  justified,  if 
ever  theft  could  be.  With  no  chance  of 
personal  gain,  at  heavy  cost  of  their 
own  hard-earned  dollars  and  at  risk  of 
their  very  lives,  he  and  Buzzard  were 
flinging  themselves  against  a  pack  of 
murderous  criminals. 

He  said:  ‘“We’d  better  be  getting 
away  from  Edmonton  forthwith.  At 
daylight  there’ll  be  people  here  on  the 
field.  It’ll  be  our  finis  if  we’re  not  gone.” 

He  began  stowing  their  outfit  in  the 
fuselage  cubby.  Buzzard  paid  the  me¬ 
chanics,  and  then  with  an  electric  torch 
he  began  a  final  inspection  of  the  plane. 
Wingstruts,  wire,  cotter-keys  in  vital 
nuts,  the  control  leads,  emergency  gas 
tank,  the  cockpit  instruments  and 
whole  ignition  system — with  an  expert’s 
patient  care  he  went  over  the  entire 
plane,  grooming  it  for  its  long  wilder¬ 
ness  flight. 

They  donned  their  flying  togs.  Buz¬ 
zard  showed  Alan  how  to  put  on  his 
pack-chute,  how  to  jump  clear  in  case 
of  disaster  and  jerk  the  rip-cord.  They 
climbed  in  and  snapped  their  safety 
belts. 

Revving  up  in  short  order,  Buzzard 
flecked  the  throttle,  jumped  over  the 
chocks,  taxied  down  the  field,  and  gave 
it  the  gun. 

Just  as  the  first  rosy  fingers,  of  dawn 
were  reaching  up  into  the  eastern  sky, 
they  hopped  off,  left  the  sleeping  city 
behind  them,  and  roared  away  into  the 
North. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  XIV:  IN  THE  LAND  OF 
MANY  WATERS 

“Slob-Ice”  Jensen  was  glaring  around 
him  at  the  other  five  faces  in  the  tent. 

“Some  of  you  lubbers,”  he  growled, 
“ain’t  got  the  sense  you  was  borned 
with.  Ain’t  got  sense  enough  to  carry 
guts  to  a  bear!  You  gimme  a  pain  with 
your  whining  and  growling  and  always 
wanting  to  argy  about  what  I  tell  you. 
Now  I’m  gonna  explain  just  what’s 
ahead  of  us  and  what  we  gotta  do.” 

The  six  men  were  squatting  around 
the  walls  of  their  dirty-white  tent.  They 
had  pinned  a  blanket  over  the  flap-front 
to  keep  out  the  hordes  of  mosquitoes, 
and  had  stoppered  every  rent  and  chink 
against  the  torturing  insects.  The  tent, 
foul  and  sultry,  was  filled  with  a  chok¬ 
ing  blue  fog  of  tobacco  smoke.  A 
single  caribou-tallow  candle,  flickering 
through  the  haze,  played  in  weird 
shadows  on  the  bearded  faces  and  out¬ 
landish  clothes  of  the  six. 

With  high-power  repeating  rifles, 
with  long-handled  blubber  knives  and 
belt-guns  two  to  a '  man,  the  place 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud  But  Where  Did  He  Come  From  ?  ?  ?  ? 


HER.ES  A  NEV  V/WNKLE  tN 
Farming  - 

HOW  S  IT  GONNA  WOR.K.  ? 
SHOULD  BVERN  PARMER. 
HAVE  AN  ELEPHANT  ? 
HM-H  ,  I  WQWDBA  1 
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Too  Stupid  to  Organize  ? 

That’s  What  One  Dealer  Says  About  Dairymen 


AN  Orange  County  banker,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  popular 
in  the  business,  recently  attended  a  big 
gathering  of  prominent  business  men. 
Our  banker  man  sat  next  to  a  big  man 
in  the  retail  New  York  City  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  Naturally  they  discussed  the  milk 
question.  The  milk  racketeer  sneered  at 
the  movement  to  organize  the  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Said  the  banker:  “Mr. - ,  let  me 

have  a  solid  organization  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  producers  in  my  con¬ 
trol,  and  I  would  quickly  be  able  to 
bring  about  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  business.  I  would  compel  you 
fellows  to  pay  a  fair  price,  control  sur¬ 
plus  and  cut  out  much  waste  in  the  de¬ 
livery  and  handling  of  milk.” 

Said  the  Milk  Baron:  “Of  course  you 
could  if  you  had  the  organization.  But 
that  will  never  be.  The  farmer  is  too 
stupid  and  too  narrow  to  organize.  You 
can  organize  the  printers,  plumbers, 
railroad  men  hod  carriers  and  all  the 
rest  but  you  can’t  organize  farmers. 
They  have  the  same  bovine  intelligence 
possessed  by  their  cattle.  They  are  dull, 
ignorant,  narrow,  spiteful,  suspicious 
and  weak.  They  will  not  stand  together. 
They  apparently  want  to  fight  each 
other.  Every  attempt,  and  Lord  knows 
there’s  been  many,  made  to  get  them 
together  has  failed.  We  absolutely  rely 
on  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the 
farmer  to  defeat  every  effort.” 

This  conversation  epitomizes  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  simple  fashion.  The  producers 
by  banding  together,  may  secure  their 
rights.  By  continuing  as  at  present 
they  will  receive  a  starve-to-death 
price.  The  proposition  is  so  simple  that 
it  is  readily  understood  and  accepted 
by  a  child  of  seven  years.  And  still 
there  are  producers  who  will  not  act. 

The  whole  milk  proposition  resolves 
itself  automatically  into  a  question  of 
intelligence.  Eleven  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  citizens  of  vision  in  Orange 
County  appeal  to  producers  of  this  com¬ 
munity  to  sign  the  provisional  contract 
to  the  end  that  they  may  benefit  them¬ 
selves  and  the  whole  neighborhood. 
These  committeemen  are  tremendously 
anxious  that  Orange  County  organize 
in  advance  of  all  other  counties  and 
sections.  That  would  simply  stamp  our 
producers  as  being  of  a  higher  intelli¬ 
gence,  possessing  more  manhood  and 
patriotism;  it  would  bring  glory  and 
honor  upon  the  County  of  Orange.  Let 
Orange  County  lead  the  way  to  better 
things  in  the  milk  business.  Let  our 
farmers  show  the  world  that  they  are 
not  stupid — show  that  they  are  intelli¬ 
gent  and  will  move  for  improvement. 


This  little  story  is  reprinted  from  the 
Central  Orange  Courier,  a  weekly  publi¬ 
cation  in  Orange  county.  We  wonder  if 
this  milk  dealer  is  correct  in  his  con¬ 
clusion. — The  Editor. 


Some  Questions  About  Our 
Alaska  Tour 

WITHIN  a  week  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  our  Alaska  trip  reached 
our  subscribers,  we  had  received  300 
requests  for  additional  information.  Up- 
to  date  the  number  is  well  over  1300. 
Along  with  these  requests  were  a  num¬ 


ber  of  questions  which  were  raised  in 
readers’  minds  so  for  the  information 
of  others  who  may  be  asking  the  same 
questions,  we  will  attempt  to  answer 
them  here. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  necessary  for  a  person  to  be  a 
subscriber  of  American  Agriculturist  in 
order  to  take  this  trip? 

The  trip  has  been  arranged  primarily 
for  American  Agriculturist  subscribers 
and  the  majority  of  those  taking  it  will 
be  plain,  ordinary  farm  folk  just  like 
yourself.  However,  the  trip  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  subscribers  and  if  you  have 
friends  who  are  not  subscribers  who 
would  like  to  go  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  with  us. 

*  *  * 

How  cold  will  it  be  in  Alaska  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  what  clothes  should 
we  take  with  us? 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  idea  that 
Alaska  is  pretty  close  to  the  North 
Pole.  Of  course,  it  is  far  north,  but  at 
that  time  of  the  year  the  days  are  long 
and  not  especially  cold.  The  evenings 
will  be  a  little  cool  but  all  you  will 
need  other  than  that  you  would  take 
on  any  trip,  would  be  a  coat  which  you 
would  probably  take  anyway,  and  per¬ 
haps  an  extra  sweater.  In  fact,  we 
doubt  if  you  will  find  the  weather  so 
much  different  than  you  would  were 
you  to  stay  at  home.  One  reason  we 
chose  the  Alaska  trip  was  the  thought 
that  during  August  it  would  be  cool  in 
Alaska  which,  we  think,  is  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  on  a  vacation. 

*  *  * 

Will  berths  be  reserved  for  each  one 
who  goes  on  the  trip? 

Your  berth  will  be  reserved  and  it 
will  be  yours  during  your  entire  stay 
on  the  train.  The  same  is  true  on  the 
boat  and  rooms  will  be  reserved  for  you 
in  the  different  places  where  we  stop. 

You  can  reserve  a  berth  yourself  for 
one  person  or  if  you  wish  to  reserve 
a  berth  for  two  persons,  that,  of  course 
will  not  cost  quite  as  much.  If  you  want 
to  spend  a  little  more  and  travel  more 
comfortably,  we  suggest  that  you  re¬ 
serve  a  drawing  room  on  the  train 
which  will  mean  that  you  and  perhaps 
other  members  of  the  family  will  have 
a  little  room  by  yourself. 

*  *  * 

How  soon  must  reservations  be  made? 

Right  away.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  detail  work  which  must  be 
handled.  When  you  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  you  are  asked  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $15.00  but  no  questions  will  be  asked 
if  later  you  find  it  impossible  to  go. 
Your  deposit  will  be  returned  to  you 
immediatelv. 

*  *  * 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  trip? 

To  everyone  who  asks,  we  are  send¬ 
ing  a  little  booklet  or  folder  which  des¬ 
cribes  the  trip  in  considerable  detail 
and  which  gives  a  schedule  of  prices 
from  different  stops  all  along  the  New 
York  Central  line.  We  again  wish  to 
emphasize  that  these  prices  include 
every  necessary  expense  including  tips 
and  that  the  only  thing  you  will  need 
to  spend  money  for  will  be  postcards 


When  we  reach  Mandan,  North  Dakota,  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
Alaska  tour,  we  will  stop  and  be  entertained  with  a  real  Western  rodeo. 
These  boys  can  ride  almost  anything,  but  here  you  see  one  case  where 
the  horse  won.  If  you  have  never  seen  a  real  cow  boy  ride  a  bucking  horse 
or  handle  a  lasso  this  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  events  on  the  trip. 


and  stamps,  and  any  souvenirs  or  re¬ 
membrances  vou  may  want  to  buy. 

*  *  * 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  come  to  New 
York  City  to  board  the  train? 

No.  The  train  will  be  stopped  at  al¬ 
most  any  station  on  the  New  York 
Central  line  where  you  may  wish  to 
board  the  train.  If  you  live  off  New 
York  Central  the  price  quoted  to  you, 
of  course,  does  not  include  train  fare 
to  the  nearest  village  or  city  on  the 
New  York  Central  line  at  which  the 
train  will  stop. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  you  have  other  questions 
about  the  tour.  We  will  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  any  of  them  if  you  will  just  drop 
us  a  line. 


Import  Duty  on  Horses  and  Oats 

As  I  am  figuring  on  buying  a  pair  of 
horses  in  Canada  I  am  wondering  what 
the  duty  would  be  on  them,  also  on  seed 
oats.  I  would  appreciate  this  information. 

We  referred  this  question  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
who  replied  as  follows: 

“The  duty  on  horses,  unless  imported 
for  immediate  slaughter,  is  $30  per 
head  when  they  are  valued  at  not  more 
than  $150  per  head,  and  20  per  eent  ad 
valorem,  when  valued  at  more  than 
$150  per  head.  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  and  provisions  of  paragraph 
1606  of  Schedule  16  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  animals  for  breeding  purposes 
are  admitted  free. 

Oats  for  seed  are  required  to  pay  a 
duty  of  5c  per  pound.” 


BIG!  GOLDEN! 

FULL  OF 
EXTRA  HELP! 


Unusually  good  soap  and  plenty  of  dirt¬ 
loosening  naptha  combined  to  give  you 
extra  help.  Get  Fels-Naptha  at  your 
grocer’s.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels&Co.,  Dept.  1-7-9  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 
and  the  coupon  that 
brings  it  to  you  ■  ■  ■ 


:’S  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote  and  here 
ig  bank  the  banker  wrote  the  little  book  about. 
And  way  down/deep/  deep  down  at  the  bottom 
of  this  ad  is  the  coupon  that  brings  you  the  little 
book  about  the  big  bank  that  the  banker  wrote 
you  live  outside  of  Albany, 

Capital  City  of  New  York  State, you  knowff 
very  interested  in  reading  this  book 
make  good  use^of  the  coupon.  You  can  cut 
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that s  the 
you’ll  be  ^  ^ 

So  you  should 
t  with  a  knife  or 
scissors,  or  tear  it  out.  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the 
y  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It’s  free  and  there’s 
absolutely  no  obligation  attached.  Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  tell  you 
what  the  book  is  all  about.  Well,  to  begin  with,  it’s  about  money  and 
interest  on  money JPsS^vand  the  difference  between  just  interest 


pair 

boo 


and  interest  comi^J^^pounded  quarterly. 

The  booklet  tells  all  about  that  and  gives  you  definite 
figures  and  it  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  .  .  .  safer  than  a 
safe  .  .  .  and  so  certain  sure  of  generous  interest  return  in  a  liC-d 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  bank  by  mail.  Simplest 


No  red  tape.  Just  a  safe, 
to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  absolute  safety  and  all  the 


BIC 


thing  imaginable.  Simple  asfV^" 
easy  way  that  enables  youblf^ 

this  generous  disinterest  return,  ..... _ _  ....  ..... 

facilities  and  conveniences  of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution. 
Just  the  same  as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany. Mail 
the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  little  book  about  '-‘‘yrthe  big 
bank  the  banker  wrote  about.  It’s  free,  it’s  illustrated,  it’s  interesting. 
Here  tis  .  .  .  the  coupon  .  .  .  fill  it  in  and  get  it  right  in  the  mail  box 
today  .  .  .  now,  if  you  will.  You’ll  be  real  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

here  ’tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today  ! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 


Banking 
by  Mail 
accounts  from 
all  over 
the  world  , 
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Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  prolits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  193, 
Cleveland.  O. 


FEW  CHOICE  TERRITORIES  open  for  men  having 
close  contacts  with  dairy  trade  and  farmers.  Handle 
our  well-known  SMICO  Brand  Insecticides,  Sprayers 
and  Farm  Specialities  on  liberal  commission  basis,  part 
or  full  time.  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO..  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


SPECIAL  WORK  for  Married  Women  .demonstrating 
amazing  styles.  Start  at  about  $16  weekly.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  investment  necessary.  Not  house-to-house.  Write 
fully.  HARFORD  FROCKS,  751S  Liberty  St.,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MIDDLE  AGED  MILKER  farm  hand  not  cigarette, 
rum  kind  desires  steady  location  with  Protestant  farm 
and  home.  Moderate  wage.  Box  72,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


MOHAWK  VALLEY  FARM— 85  Acres  just  off  ma¬ 
cadam  hway,  handy  villages  and  finest  schools;  60 
acres  limestone  tillage,  chance  for  private  lake;  esti¬ 
mated  200  sugar  maples,  lots  fruit ;  good  6-room  house, 
electricity  available;  2  barns,  running  spring  water. 
Reduced  price  $2600  includes  7  cattle,  horses,  machinery, 
growing  crops  hay,  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
etc;  part  cash,  picture  pg  44  free  catalog  1000  bargains. 
STROUT  AGENCY.  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Independence,  security  assured  on  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Write  for  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature,  impartial  advice,  mentioning  state.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


$1000  Secures  Big  Farm — 25  Acres  Growing  Crops 
162  Acres,  20  cow  spring  pasture,  woodlot,  46  fruit 
trees.  Good  11-room  house,  furnace,  piped  spring  water, 
basement  barn,  silo.  Insurance  $2600.  Feeble  owner's 
reduced  price  $2250  including  4  cows,  3  heifers,  bull, 
calves,  sow,  25  hens,  3  horses,  wagons,  tools,  machinery, 
4  acres  corn,  2  a.  potatoes,  4  a.  oats,  6  a.  buckwheat, 
40  acres  hay,  5  cords  stove  wood.  Less  than  half  cash. 
Immediate  possession.  I.  H.  Tobin,  STROUT  AGENCY, 
19  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED 


FARM  WANTED — To  buy,  rent  or  partnership  in 
good  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  Hudson  or  Champlain 
Valley.  Not  agents.  Write  full  description.  BOX  60, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25:  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35: 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO..  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS  and  accessories.  Milk 
strainer  cottons.  Save  about  half.  Instant  postpaid  de¬ 
livery.  Free  samples,  circular.  CONEYVANGO  SERVICE, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
SQuare  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20.  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.. 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS., 
Millis,  Mass. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC., 
Laceyville,  Penna. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
GRIM  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  X,  Kingston,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEANUTS.  Shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  100, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman.  Ga. 


MAPLE  SUGAR,  ten  pounds,  two  dollars.  GROVER. 
Bristol,  Vt. 


STIKS-EM  settles  barren  or  shy  breeding  cows  or 
mares  with  one  Service.  Proved  simple  treatment. 
Money  back  guarantee.  $1.00  per  cow  or  $3.00  for  4 
cows.  Cow  Cleaning  Capsules.  Guaranteed  remedy  for 
retaining  afterbirth.  $1.35  per  cow  or  $5.00  for  4  cows. 
HAINES  FARMS  CO..  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 


KODAK  FILMS — Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  SxlO  mounted 
enlargement  40c,  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  FILM  DEVELOPED  and  8  prints  20c.  PIL¬ 
GRIM  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  X,  Kingston  .Mass. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St..  Richmond.  Y'a. 


KODAKS  FINISHED  BY'  MAIL.  Roll  developed  8 
gloss  prints  25c.  Coin  or  stamps.  Reprints  3  cents. 
COAVIC  STUDIO,  12%  E.  High  St..  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MISSES’  and  CIIIDREN’S  Rayon  Anklets,  imperfect, 
14  pairs  98c,  postpaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ECON¬ 
OMY  HOSIERY  CO..  Asheboro,  N.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


GET  NEW  LOW  prices  for  stationery.  SUNKO. 
Mohawk,  N.  Y, 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  bv  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERK  I  OMEN  CIGAR  CO..  AA48.  Y'erkes.  Penna. 


GOLD-LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  or  smoking, 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  6  lb.  scraps  50c.  Pipe  free.  Pay 
postmaster.  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia, 
ICy. 


DEWDROP  OLD  TOBACCO— Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40;  25. 
$3.00.  Handpicked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75; 
25,  $4.00.  Scraps  8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 


GOOD  TOBACCO  CHEWING:  10  pounds,  $1.50; 
Smoking  $1.25.  Pipe  and  silk  socks  free.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds  $1.00; 
10-$1.60.  Smoking,  10-$1.20.  Guaranteed.  Pay  Postman. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  10  lbs.  $1.00;  smoking  75c, 
Pipe  free.  ORGANIZED  GROWERS,  Wingo,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  $1  postpaid.  25 
Havanas  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


TOBACCO  GUARANTEED,  choice  select  mellow  chew¬ 
ing  4  lbs.  80c.  Mild  smoking  4  lbs.  55c,  8  lbs.  $1.00. 
Pay  postmaster.  Valuable  gift  with  order.  FARMERS 
TOBACCO  EXCHANGE  S1236,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY',  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Patent  cigarette  Roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


ENTIRE  DRESDEN  PLATE  QUILT  TOP  cut  ready 
to  sew.  Fast  colors.  Send  $2.00,  sufficient  for  large 
quilt.  Instructions.  Other  tops  cut.  LILLIAN  BOURKE, 
Downers  Grove,  HI. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  In  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  .1. 


WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 
name  of  others.  8.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertisine  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 
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Aunt  Janet’ s  Corner 

Summer — Ideal  Time  to  Watch  Your  W^eight 


THE  hysterical  craze  for  reducing  is 
not  what  it  was,  but  the  need  of 
stout  people  for  preventing  gain  in 
weight  is  just  as  great  as  it  ever  was. 
Summer,  with  its  abundance  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  and  its  sweat-produc¬ 
ing  tendency,  is  an  ideal  time  to  prac¬ 
tice  some  of  the  principles  of  correct 
dieting. 

By  keen  observations  and  experience, 
the  individual  can  keep  her  weight 
where  it  is  desired.  Professor  Mary 
Henry  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Home  Economics,  says  that  there  are 
only  six  main  points  to  be  remembered 
if  one  would  keep  her  weight  where  it 
belongs:  1.  Drink  a  pint  a  milk  a  day, 
either  as  a  beverage  or  in  combination 


PILLOW  CASES  NO.  B5839  are  made 
of  good  grade  tubing  with  green  or  pink 
percale  fancy  border  already  attached 
with  hemstitching.  The  flosses  and  cro¬ 
chet  thread  are  included  for  decorating 
these  stamped  cases,  which  may  be  had 
in  42  in.  or  45  in.  widths.  Price  $1.15  per 
pair.  Order  from  the  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist ,  10  No.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

with  other  foods.  2.  Eat  an  egg  every 
day,  preferably  boiled  or  poached, 
rather  than  fried  or  combined  with  fat. 

3.  Eat  one  serving  of  meat  a  day,  if  it 
is  lean  meat.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
so-called  red  meats  or  fish,  or  poultry. 

4.  Eat  two  fruits  a  day  without  sugar. 

5.  Three  vegetables  should  be  eaten  a 
day  with  only  enough  butter  to  make 
them  taste  good,  or  with  a  very  little 
white  sauce.  Include  a  potato  either 
baked  or  boiled,  but  not  fried,  in  this 
diet.  Potatoes  are  rich  in  iron  and  a 
reducing  diet  in  order  to  be  safe  must 
contain  minerals.  6.  Eat  one  slice  of 
bread  at  every  meal  and  that  one 
should  be  whole  wheat.  Breakfast  cer¬ 
eals  should  also  be  of  whole  grain  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  grain  contains  neces¬ 
sary  minerals  and  vitamins. 

On  such  a  diet,  one  can  provide  her¬ 
self  with  plenty  of  variety  and  avoid 
undesirable  results  which  might  occur 
from  a  lack  of  essential  food  require¬ 
ments. 


Tested  Recipes 

Snowball  Salad 

1  package  lemon  gelatine 

1  quart  cottage  cheese 

5  small  green  onions 

1  dozen  eggs — boiled  and  peeled 

2  large  sweet  green  peppers 

When  making  cheese,  I  add  14  cup 
soft  butter  and  mold  it  into  balls.  Lay 
these  on  a  waxed  paper  to  add  last 
with  the  eggs. 

Prepare  a  box  of  lemon  gelatine  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  on  container,  and 
when  it  is  becoming  firm  stir  in  sliced 
onions.  Turn  into  a  large  shallow  glass 
or  enameled  dish,  and  place  peppers 
which  have  been  seeded  and  cut  into 
rings,  in  an  arrangement  allowing  a 
ring  for  each  egg  and  cheese  ball.  These 
are  to  be  laid  in  alternately  at  last. 
Place  in  ice  box  until  ready  to  serve 
or  pack  in  hamper.  This  is  a  pleasing 
club  or  picnic  salad. — C.  S.  W. 

*  *  * 

San  Diego  Salad  Dressing 

I  call  it  this,  because  the  receipt  was 
given  me  by  a  San  Diego  friend,  but, 
though  made  differently,  it  closely  re¬ 


sembles  Russian  dressing.  The  recipe 
calls  for 

1  can  tomato  soup 
%  cup  of  vinegar 
%  cup  of  salad  oil 
14  cup  of  sugar 

1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
Salt,  pepper,  paprika  to  taste 

Put  all  these  ingredients  in  a  jar  and 
shake  to  mix  thoroughly.  This  dressing 
will  keep  indefinitely,  if  kept  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator. — A.  B.  S. 

*  *•  * 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing 

4  tablespoons  of  sugar 
4  tablespoons  vinegar 
2  tablespoons  of  butter 
2  eggs 

Put  the  eggs  in  a  double  boiler  and 
beat  well  with  an  egg  beater,  then  add 
sugar  and  vinegar  and  stir  with  a  spoon 
until  it  thickens.  Add  the  butter  and 
remove  from  stove.  Now  allow  to  cool 
and  add  1  cup  of  whipped  cream  and 
mix  together.— C.  L. 

*  *  * 

Salmon  Loaf 

Mix  together  1  can  of  salmon,  1  cup 
cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  2  eggs,  % 
cup  sweet  milk.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Put  in  a  greased  tin,  dot  with 
small  pieces  of  butter,  and  sprinkle 
with  paprika.  Bake  from  %  to  1 
hour. — C.  L. 


Bolero  Jacket — New  Style 


JACKET  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  292fi 
has  a  youthful  jauntiness  as  well  as  being 
very  practical.  The  sleeveless  dress  and 
charming  bolero  jacket  with  raglan 
sleeves  adapts  itself  readily  to  warm  days 
and  cold  evenings.  Tub  silks,  cotton  or 
linen  prints,  or  chiffon  voile  would  be 
beautifully  adapted  to  this  pattern  which 
cuts  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and  38 
inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  x/\  yard  of  35-inch 
contrasting.  PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enelose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  one 
of  our  summer  fashion  catalogs  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Tips  for  Tuesday 

Even  Ironing  Has  Its  “ Tricks  of  the  Trade”  That  Save  Time 


THERE  are  many  housewives  I  know 
who  must  still  iron  as  I  do,  from 
the  heat  of  a  stove.  Do  you  all  realize 
that  there  are  time  savers  in  ironing? 
I  take  quite  a  bit  of  pride  in  getting 
the  ironing  done  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Of  course  you  all  are  sensible 
enough  not  to  iron  sheets,  outing  and 
undergarments  and  babies’  pants. 

The  first  step  in  saving  time  is  the 
sprinkling  of  the  clothes.  Very  damp 
clothes  take  much  more  time  and  heat. 
If  clothes  are  too  dry,  time  has  to  be 
spent  in  sprinkling  over  or  otherwise 
fixing  up  the  dry  places.  So  learn  the 
trick  of  sprinkling  evenly.  I  get  best 
results  from  a  sprinkler  that  fits  into 
a  bottle.  Clothes  iron  better  if  they 
stand  awhile  (two  hours  or  more)  be¬ 
fore  ironing;  sprinkle,  roll  and  cover. 
If  convenient  for  good  light,  have  the 
ironing  board  near  the  stove  to  save 
steps.  If  your  bars  are  the  portable 
type,  place  them  near  the  ironing 
board.  Mine  are  on  the  wall,  so  to  save 
time  and  steps,  I  iron  several  garments 
before  taking  them  to  the  bars  and 
keep  the  clothes  basket  very  near  to 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level 
with  the  irohing  board. 

You  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  an 
ironing  in  a  short  time  unless  you  keep 
the  iron  hot.  I  have  a  pan  with  a  wire 
bail  which  I  use  over  the  irons,  and 
you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  difference  it 
makes.  Using  bread  paper  on  the  board 
under  the  iron  keeps  it  smooth.  If  iron¬ 
ing  tires  you,  do  the  hard  pieces  first. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
hearing  mother  tell  of  someone  who  ac¬ 
complished  much  work  because  she 
knew  how  to  slight  it.  I  once  thought 
she  meant  that  the  woman  didn’t  do 
her  work  thoroughly,  but  now  I  know 
that  she  meant  that  the  woman  had 
learned  a  few  “tricks  of  the  trade.” 
For  instance,  I  don’t  take  as  much 
pains  ironing  the  top  of  bloomers  or 
the  tail  of  a  shirt  as  I  do  the  rest  of 
the  garment.  And  bloomers  as  a  whole 
don’t  need  as  much  attention  as 

Silk  Baby  Robe 

Nothing  can  be  too  dainty  and  hand¬ 
some  for  that  new  baby;  a  shell  pink 
crepe  silk  coverlet,  hand  quilted  in  ex¬ 
quisite  design  is  just  his  style!  This 
one  comes  stamped  in  yellow  lines  that 
hardly  show  after  quilting  on  pure 
silk  crepe  27x40.  The  stamped  top  is 


dresses.  Shirts  in  winter  are  mostly 
covered  with  a  coat  so  what  is  the  use 
of  spending  half  an  hour  getting  out 
every  tiny  wrinkle?  I  fold  towels,  then 
press  over  on  each  side  once.  I  do  not 
fold  handkerchiefs  square  any  more, 
but  stop  at  the  third  fold.  A  little  time 
is  thus  saved  and  I  like  them  better 
that  way.  They  might  even  be  folded 
in  large  squares.  I  press  pillowslips  on 
one  side,  then  fold  and  press  as  I  fold. 

Some  of  these  things  are  very  sim¬ 
ple,  but  I  am  learning  simple  things 
every  day  and  I  know  that  no  one  has 

Adorable  Play  Suit 


furnish  a  combining  note  in  a  room 
having  a  wall  hanging  of  dull  rust  and 
black,  and  window  curtains  of  cream 
and  green. 

6.  Avoid  too  much  of  the  cool  colors, 
such  as  blue  or  blue  green,  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  chilling,  but  introduce  a  warm 
or  bright  spot  of  color  to  act  as  a 
balance. 

7.  Fabrics  and  flowers  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  relationship;  heavy,  rough  fabrics 
used  for  winter  window  drapes  demand 
heavier  flowers  than  those  used  in  bed 
rooms  or  sun  rooms. 


Grooming  Depends  on  Care 

The  well-dressed  woman  takes  care 
that  her  clothing  has  the  best  of  care. 
This  means  that  she  needs  certain 
equipment  for  her  clothes’  closet,  and 
furthermore,  that  the  equipment  shall 
be  right.  The  clothes  hangers  have  to 
be  the  right  width  for  shoulders,  so 
that  they  do  not  make  unsightly  bulges 
on  the  upper  sleeves.  Wooden  hangers 
which  might  be  splintery  and  cause 
rough  threads  in  silk  dresses  may  be 
padded  with  cotton  batting  and  covered 
with  muslin.  A  rubber  band  wound 
around  each  end  of  a  smooth  hanger  or 
a  thumb  tack  pressed  in  will  help  to 
keep  fclothes  from  slipping  on  the 
hanger. 

The  closet  should  have  air  and  light; 
if  there  is  not  an  outside  window,  then 
the  closet  door  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  open  at  least  a  half  hour  each 
morning. 

The  creases  of  pleats,  cuffs,  collars, 
and  hems  have  to  be  kept  brushed  be¬ 
cause  the  dust  which  accumulates  there 
is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  fa¬ 
brics,  carrying,  as  it  does,  not  only  dirt 
but  living  organisms,  which  help  to  rot 
the  goods. 

Pressing  and  still  more  pressing  will 
always  distinguish  a  well-groomed 
woman’s  clothes.  A  spot  remover  is 
equally  essential. 


Yes,  indeed — Fels-Naptha  is  the  wisest 
kind  of  washday  bargain.  It’s  a  bargain 
in  extra  help.  Try  it  next  washday!  Send 
two  cents  for  a  handy  soap  chipper  and 
a  sample  bar.  Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Dept. 

1-7-9  Phila.,  Pa. 


4  DOZEN 

DEODORANT 

SANITARY  NAPKINS 
FOR  $1.00 

WE  WILL  MAIL  THEM  PREPAID 

NATIONAL  CASE  &  CARTON  CO. 

DEPT.  B..  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling1 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscoi Chem.  Wks. Patchogue, N.Y. 


PLAYSUIT  PATTERN  NO.  3277  is  an 
adorable  little  outfit  for  the  small  person. 
Small-figured  printed  cottons  are  cheer¬ 
ful  and  attractive.  The  little  trouser  legs 
are  cut  comfortably  full  to  permit  plenty 
of  freedom.  The  matching  hat  affords  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  heat  when  it  is  needed.  \ 
The  pattern  comes  for  tiny  maids  of  2,  4,  > 
and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  2  yards  of' 35-  j 
inch  material  with  (4  yard  of  22-inch  con-  \ 
frosting  and  2%  yards  of  binding.  PRICE 
15c. 

thought  everything  out  for  himself, 
therefore,  there  is  something  here  for 
nearly  everyone. 

In  the  case  of  ironing,  I  think  it 
might  mean  the  difference  between 
having  an  ironing  done  up  every  week 
and  having  it  drag  out  week  after  week 
actually  from  one  year’s  end  to  an¬ 
other.— S.  M.  B. 


No.  M349  at  $1.75  a  lining  of  the  same 
beautiful  shell  pink  silk  M349L  at  $1.25. 
If  you  prefer  to  stamp  your  own  silk 
a  perforated  pattern  of  the  feather 
ellipse  size,  16x25,  with  the  word 
“Baby”  marked  to  quilt  therein  may 
be  ordered  as  M349P  for  30  cents.  We 
make  this  in  a  perforated  pattern  that 
may  be  used  over  and  over  for  stamp¬ 
ing,  because  any  one  who  quilts  will 
have  various  uses  for  this  lovely  ellipse 
without  the  printing,  to  use  on  quilt 
or  comfort  center  for  a  large  pillow  or 
bench  pad. 

M349  Stamped  Silk  Coverlet . $1.75 

M349L  Silk  Lining .  1.25 

M349P  Perforated  Pattern . 30 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
St,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


In  Arranging  Flowers 

Miss  Lucile  Smith  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  suggests: 

1.  Select  containers  of  plain  and 
simple  design  and  of  soft  neutral 
colors. 

2.  Clear  glass  bowls  are  excellent 
for  dainty  flowers,  whereas  large  opa¬ 
que  jugs  are  best  for  winter  berries, 
pussy  willows,  or  Chinese  lanterns. 

3.  Lightness  and  daintiness  in  table 
decoration  may  be  achieved  by  picking 
up  the  faintest  hue  on  the  dinner  plates 
and  repeating  it  throughout  place 
cards,  candles,  and  flower  decorations, 
rather  than  carrying  out  one  solid 
color. 

4.  If  wallpaper  or  fabrics  are  fig¬ 
ured  and  thus  lose  the  effectiveness  of 
flowers  placed  against  them,  put  the 
vase  in  front  of  a  window  or  some 
plain  surface. 

5.  A  color  balance  may  be  formed 
by  selecting  flowers  which  make  a  color 
transition  from  darker  wall-coverings 
to  lighter  window  drapes;  for  instance, 
dark  pussy  willows  and  green  foliage 


An  Eskimo  Ivory  Carver 


You’ll  Talk 
About  this 
Trip  the  Rest 
of  Your  Life 


Come  away  with  us  to  Alaska 
for  a  travel  adventure  that 
will  brighten  the  rest  of 
your  days !  A  remarkable  trip 
has  been  planned  for  our 
party  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  editors  and  readers, 
and  we  hope  you  will  leave 
with  us  August  6th. 


You  can  hardly  imagine  what  this  trip  will  be  like!  You’ll  see  sights  that  will 
take  your  breath  away.  Think  of  watching  the  sun  shine  at  night  —  of  walking 
down  a  street  lined  with  totem  poles  —  of  calling  on  Indians  and  Esquimaux  — 
of  gliding  smoothly  in  a  comfortable  steamer  up  the  sheltered  Inside  Passage,  be¬ 
tween  towering  mountains  .  .  .  Unusual  entertainment  has  been  planned  for  our 
party  all  the  way  to  Alaska  and  back.  Cars  and  reception  committees  will  welcome 
us  at  every  stopover.  Every  detail  will  be  taken  care  of  in  advance.  We  will  tell 
you  before  you  start  what  the  cost  will  be,  and  you  can  pay  it  in  one  lump  sum. 

Won’t  you  come  with  us?  You’ll 
be  with  friendly  people  from 
your  own  community  during  the 
entire  trip.  For  complete  in¬ 
formation,  write  Tour  Editor, 

American  Agriculturist,  415  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York  Central 
Burlington 
Northern  Pacific 
Canadian  National 


gp 

ilj 


Our  “Reception  Committee  ”  in  Dakota 
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Kernels,  Screenings,  and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock 
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I  CAN  remember  when,  to  me  at 
least,  the  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  was  a  fearsome  and 
awesome  official,  and  when  the 
Dean  of  a  College  of  Agriculture 
was  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
breath  with  ordinary  men.  Now,  in 
New  York  State  we  have  Charlie 
Baldwin  for  Commissioner  and  Carl 
Ladd  for  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 
There  is  nothing  high  hat  about 
either  one  of  these  fellows,  yet  they 
bring  to  their  new  jobs  an  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  real  farming  that 
has  never  been  matched  by  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  positions  they  fill.  At 
that  they  have  no  easy  jobs  ahead  of 
them.  I  was  one  of  those  who  re¬ 
fused  to  vote  for  the  removal  of 
Commissioner  Pyrke  simply  because 
certain  political  leaders  wished  to 
tighten  their  party  discipline.  I  know 
him  to  have  been  the  best  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  the  State  of 
New  York  has  ever  had  to  date.  He 
was  competent,  fair  and  efficient,  and 
above  all  absolutely  honest  and  fear¬ 
less.  What  more  could  farmers  want 
in  a  public  official  ? 

Albert  Mann,  whom  Carl  Ladd 
succeeds,  built  the  State  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  up  into  enorm¬ 
ously  useful  institutions.  He  was  out¬ 
standing  in  the  support  he  gave  to 
fundamental  research.  As  Provost  of 
Cornell  University,  Mann  still  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  serve  agri¬ 
culture.  The  State  College  half  of 
Cornell  is  now  fully  equal  in  import¬ 
ance  to  the  endowed  College  half,  yet 
with  scattered  exceptions,  there  is 
almost  no  agricultural  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell 
University.  Mann,  through  his  office 
as  Provost  of  the  University,  and 
with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
State  Colleges,  can  do  much  to  see 
that  these  Colleges  are  fairly  and 
constructively  administered  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  University. 

HJ  sfc  % 

It  Works 

I  promised  to  report  on  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  experience  chopping  new  hay.  He 
has  blown  about  80  tons  of  first  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  into  his  barn.  The  space 
occupied  is  about  one-third  of  that 
which  would  be  taken  up  by  long  hay. 
No  men  were  used  in  the  barn.  At  pres¬ 
ent  writing  the  big  conical  pile  of 
chopped  hay  is  real  hot.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  hay  down  in  the 
pile  will  come  out  pretty  brown.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Savage,  however,  tells  me  that 
this  brown  hay  will  be  relished  by  cows 
and  that  its  feeding  value  is  improved 
rather  than  hurt  by  the  sweating  and 
heating. 

*  *  * 

Through  Haying 

It  may  surprise  my  A.  A.  readers  to 
learn  that  on  my  Sunnygables  Farm 
we  had  all  our  hay  cut  on  June  23.  This 
carries  out  a  long-time  ambition  of 
mine  to  be  through  with  first  cutting 
alfalfa  in  June.  At  that  we  on  the  farm 
don’t  deserve  much  credit  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment,  for  what  I  did  was  to 
sell  all  my  first  cutting  alfalfa,  about 
fifty  acres,  on  the  ground  with  the  stip¬ 
ulation  that  it  be  cut  before  June  30. 
In  connection  with  this  sale  it  may  be 
of  interest,  in  bringing  out  present 
price  comparisons,  to  know  that  the 
price  received  for  fifty  acres  of  very 
heavy  first  cutting  alfalfa  on  the 


ground  will  not  quite  pay  the  taxes  on 
the  two  hundred  acre  farm.  Perhaps  I 
sold  the  hay  too  cheap — then  again, 
perhaps  the  taxes  are  too  high.  Now, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  fill  up  the  barn 
with  second  and  third  and,  if  the  sea¬ 
son  is  wet,  fourth  cutting  alfalfa.  Hay 
that  will  analyze  equal  to  wheat  bran. 
*  *  * 

Hens  and  Hen  Men 

I  have  never  claimed  that  I  knew 
much  about  poultry.  I  don’t.  Ten  years, 
however,  making  feed  for  men  who 
keep  poultry  have  taught  me  quite  a  lot 
about  poultrymen.  Generally  speaking, 
and  no  one  should  take  offense  at  this, 
the  average  poultryman  is  about  as  apt 
to  leave  the  ground  and  go  in  the  air 
on  a  slight  pretext  as  is  the  Leghorn 
he  tends  so  carefully.  There  is  no  farm¬ 
er  who  follows  up  new  ideas  with  the 
zeal  displayed  by  the  typical  hen  man. 
As  a  result  he  is  always  put  down  at 
the  head  of  a  list  of  prospects  by  those 
who  have  new  things  to  sell,  whether 
it  be  feed,  appliances,  tonic  Or  louse 
powder.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Certainly  there  are  few  farmers  in  the 
country  who  have  done  better  from 
year  to  year  than  these  same  hen  men. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  great  many  poultrymen  fall  down  on 
certain  essentials  of  poultry  manage¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  the  rearing  of 
young  stock,  which  some  of  them  try 
to  correct  by  changes  in  feed,  etc., 
which  have  no  actual  bearing  on  the 
situation.  I  will  list  these  as  they  have 
been  reported  to  me,  and  as  I  have 
seen  them  over  a  period  of  years:  (1) 
A  surprising  number  of  poultrymen 
fail  to  provide  sufficient  hopper  and 
drinker  space  for  their  chicks.  (2) 
Feeders  and  drinkers  are  bunched  in¬ 
stead  of  being  scattered  out.  (3)  Male 
birds  are  not  culled  out  promptly.  (4) 
Quarters  are  not  enlarged  as  the  birds 
grow.  (5)  Roosting  space  for  young 
stock  is  much  neglected,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  footage  of  roosts  needed  and  the 
kind  of  roosting  location  the  birds  like. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  kind  of  a  roost 


a  pullet  likes  just  leave  her  to  her  own 
devices  to  select  her  resting  place. 

While  it  seems  comparatively  simple, 
I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  apply  these 
five  fundamentals  along  with  the  many 
others  that  are  necessary  successfully 
to  grow  good  poultry.  For  example,  I 
am  sure  that  we  have  hurt  our  own 
young  stock  this  year  by  not  properly 
providing  for  items  four  and  five. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Glover  O.  K. 

As  I  rather  expected,  my  crack  at 
sweet  clover  pasture  has  served  to 
bring  out  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
As  good  a  farmer  as  James  Morse 
writes  me  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Babcock: 

“We  appreciate  your  page  in  the 
Argiculturist  especially  the  graphic  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  shipping  point. 

“As  you  ask  for  comments  or  sug¬ 
gestions  I  wish  to  mention  the  Sweet 
Clover  pasture.  I  do  not  believe  that 
your  farms  are  on  typical  Sweet  Clover 
land. 

“Down  here  on  the  lime  stone  we  find 
Sweet  Clover  to  be  exceedingly  help¬ 
ful  for  just  such  a  time  as  this. 

“Our  old  pastures  are  dried  out  but 
we  have  eight  acres  of  sweet  clover  as 
high  as  the  cows’  backs  and  they  are 
mighty  glad  to  eat  a  lot  of  it  as  well 
as  what  they  can  get  of  the  blue  grass 
and  white  clover. 

“We  would  not  feel  safe  to  start  in 
the  summer  without  a  small  field  of 
Sweet  Clover  for  emergency  pasture. 
Sincerely  yours,  James  S.  Morse, 
Levanna  on  Cayuga,  N.  Y.” 

*  *  * 

Inventory  Losses 

While  I  do  not  recall  ever  having 
seen  the  fact  emphasized  in  Farm  Man¬ 
agement  figures,  I  am  sure,  myself, 
that  my  biggest  farming  losses  are  in¬ 
ventory  losses.  I  would  list  them  about 
in  this,  order:  (1)  On  cows  through 
abortion  and  the  resultant  troubles  that 
follow  (2)  On  farm  machinery  from 
loss  of  parts  as  well  as  from  wear  and 


tear.  (3)  On  small  items  such  as  blank¬ 
ets,  brushes,  forks,  hoes,  small  tools, 
and  the  like,  through  lack  of  orderli¬ 
ness. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  experience  in 
chain  stores  that  the  inventory  losses 
are  about  the  hardest  thing  to  control. 
For  this  reason  any  successful  chain  of 
stores  always  operates  under  an  almost 
military  discipline  as  regards  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stocks,  the  orderliness  in  which 
the  stock  are  kept  and  the  care  used  in 
checking  stocks  out.  Of  course,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  operate  a  farm  in  this  man¬ 
ner  but  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  average  hired  man  raises  his  net 
cost  to  his  employer  from  5  to  50  per 
cent  through  his  lack  of  orderliness  in 
taking  care  of  this  item  and  that. 

As  far  as  farm  machinery  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  present  price  levels  I  can¬ 
not  see  anything  but  a  reorganization 
of  the  equipment  on  all  eastern  farms. 
Just  how  this  will  be  worked  out  I  do 
not  know,  but  one  thing  is  certain- 
machinery  has  got  to  be  employed  more 
hours  than  it  is  now  on  the  average  if 
it  is  to  be  used  much.  With  oats  selling 
at  the  price  they  are  now,  I  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  have  $250.00  invested 
in  machinery  for  handling  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  of  oats  of  that  crop.  The  same 
goes  for  a  lot  of  other  machinery  which 
was  bought  as  a  matter  of  course  dur¬ 
ing  the  era  of  high  prices  and  part  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  paid  for. 

When  it  comes  to  cows  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  abortion  and  breeding 
troubles  each  year  cost  more  than  is 
generally  recognized,  and  the  resultant 
losses  are  one  of  the  heaviest  loads 
which  the  dairy  industry  bears.  In  the 
long  run,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  only 
those  men  who  can  cut  down  on  these 
losses  who  will  be  able  to  remain  in 
the  dairy  industry.  Personally,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it.  I  have  one  herd 
that  has  been  free  from  abortion,  that 
is,  is  negative  to  the  blood  test  over 
a  period  of  years,  yet  there  is  still  some 
breeding  troubles  in  it,  which  means 
that  the  blood  test  isn’t  the  whole 
answer. 

*  *  * 

Super  Phosphate  and  Flies 

There  is  no  more  depressing  or  an¬ 
noying  condition  that  develops  on  the 
dairy  farm  than  a  plague  of  flies.  Flies, 
of  course,  breed  in  manure.  Now,  I 
have  not  seen  the  practical  dairy  farm 
where  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  man¬ 
ure  cleaned  up  all  the  time.  The  result 
is  that  along  about  July  1  flies  begin  to 
appear  and  become  an  increasing  prob¬ 
lem  until  the  first  frost.  Manufacturers 
who  mix  molasses  in  dairy  feeds  are  all 
too  familiar  with  this  condition.  Many 
farmers  object  to  feeding  sweet  feeds 
during  the  summer  because  they  so  at¬ 
tract  flies.  All  of  which  means  that 
some  practical  method  of  fly  control 
on  the  dairy  farm  is  of  utmost  import¬ 
ance.  While  there  is  no  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  to  back  up  the  observation,  it 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  by  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  including  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  certified  milk  plants 
in  the  East,  that  scattering  Super  Phos¬ 
phate  in  the  stable  and  on  the  manure 
seems  to  keep  flies  from  breeding.  Of 
course,  I  am  such  an  enthusiastic  Super 
Phosphate  man  that  I  naturally  grasp 
at  this  straw.  I  am  going  to  try  it  out 
any  way,  and  of  one  thing  I  can  be 
100  per  cent  certain  and  that  is  that 
mixing  the  Super  Phosphate  with  the 
manure  will  pay  anyway. 

Sometimes  in  these  columns  I  want 
to  tell  of  the  manufacture  of  Super 
Phosphate  and  of  the  changes  that  are 
likely  to  come  and  perhaps  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  it  may  be 
brought  more  cheaply  into  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed. 


$ 10,000.00  Then  and  Now 


About  three  years  ago  a  man  I  know  had  $10,000.00  to 


invest.  I  induced  him  to  use  half  of  it  to  buy 

20  shares  of  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Coop. 

G.  L.  F.  Holding  Corp. . $2,000. 

$500  worth  of  G.  L.  F.  Common  Stock .  500. 

$1,500  worth  of  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  of  the 

Dairymen’s  League  Coop.  Ass’n. .  1,500. 

20  shares  of  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Dairylea 

Corp.  .  1,000. 

Total . $5,000. 


Today  because  he  bought  both  the  G.  L.  F.  Common 
Stock  and  the  League  Certificates  at  about  85%  of  their  face 
value  his  entire  investment  is  yielding  him  dividends  of 
$350.00  annually  and  can  be  cashed  in  at  approximately 
$5,300.00. 

His  other  $5,000.00  he  invested  on  the  advice  of  a  bank¬ 
er  who  told  him  that  he  didn’t  think  much  of  the  way  he  had 
spent  his  first  $5,000.00.  I  haven’t  the  list  of  these  invest¬ 
ments  but  I  do  know  of  one  item — 10  shares  of  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  Common  Stock  at  $127.00  or  $1,270.00.  On 
today’s  market  this  is  worth  approximately  $50.00.  I  also 
know  hardly  a  cent  of  dividend  is  being  received  on  the 
second  $5,000.00. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  wonder  if  the  safest  place  for 
a  farmer’s  money  isn’t  in  his  own  owned  and  operated 
enterprises. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  3.  1332 


c  "V  The  Service  Bureau, 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Well ire 
and  Prat  zt'ion  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Some  Timely  Warnings 


VARIOUS  branches  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  issued  warnings  re¬ 
cently  which  we  are  passing  on  to  you. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  the  unemployment  situation 
has  led  some  unscrupulous  promoters 
to  take  advantage  of  conditions  to  sell 
rabbits  to  people  who  are  entirely  un¬ 
familiar  with  them.  They  advise  any¬ 
one  intending  to  start  a  rabbit  business 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  market 
possibilities  and  the  risks  involved  be¬ 
fore  going  into  it.  .  .. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  warns  against  some  unprin¬ 
cipled  promoters  who  are  selling  mush¬ 
room  spawn  and  leading  buyers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  can  make  a  lot  of  money 
growing  mushrooms.  The  Bureau  says 
that  the  prices  referred  to  by  these 
promoters  are  far  higher  than  growers 
ordinarily  receive.  The  A.  A.  Service 
Bureau 'adds  to  this  the  statement  that 
even  those  who  have  been  successfully 
growing  mushrooms  in  the  past  are 
finding  it  pretty  difficult  to  make  both 
ends  meet  now. 

The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
warns  against  civil  service  “coaching” 
schools  and  warns  the  public  against 
paying  any  money  for  courses  taken  in 
preparation  for  federal  civil  service 
exams.  Comparatively  few  appoint¬ 
ments  are  being  made  and  any  vacan¬ 
cies  to  be  filled  are  filled  by  transfer 
of  those  already  in  the  service  or  by 
reinstatement  of  those  who  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  the  service.  According 
to  the  Commission,  money  paid  for 
civil  service  coaching  courses  at  this 
time  might  as  well  be  thrown  to  the 
four  winds. 


Snapshot  Returned 

In  the  issue  of  January  2,  1932,  we 
published  a  complaint  against  the 
Great  Eastern  Art  Company  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that 
the  snapshot  taken  by  an  agent  of  that 
company  and  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  complaint,  was  returned  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber  and  that  there  has  been  no  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
force  our  subscriber  to  live  up  to  the 


contract  or  order,  signature  to  which 
our  subscriber  claimed  was  secured 
through  misrepresentation. 


Not  Approved  By  Kodak 
Company 

Some  time  ago,  we  had  numerous 
complaints  and  questions  about  the 
Universal  Film  and  Camera  Company, 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  This  concern  had 
a  scheme  whereby  coupons  were  sold 
and  redeemed  in  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  products.  The  Rochester  Better 
Business  Bureau  calls  attention  to  this 
scheme  which  has  been  worked  by 
numerous  firms  in  addition  to  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Film  and  Camera  Company.  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  disclaims  all 
responsibility  and  states  that  salesmen 
who  represent  themselves  as  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  are  not  sticking  to  facts,  and 
that  the  plan  does  not  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany. 


Make  Complaints  Promptly 

‘•On  March  13,  1931,  I  shipped  four  cases 
of  eggs  to  *  *  *.  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  reply  from  them.  Please  look  this  up 
for  me.” 

We  do  not  ordinarily  attempt  to 
handle  claims  this  old.  We  feel  that  if 
our  subscribers  need  our  help  on  claims 
they  should  submit  them  promptly. 
However,  because  it  was  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce  shipped  to  New  York  and  the 
firm  was  still  in  business  we  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  straighten  out  this  complaint. 

At  first  we  were  told  that  a  check 
had  been  given  to  another  man  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  eggs.  He  denied  receiv¬ 
ing  it  and  after  two  months  more  of 
correspondence  on  our  part  we  finally 
were  able  to  settle  with  the  firm  itself 
for  $5.&0  less  than  what  the  eggs  were 
worth  last  year.  This  is  an  old  trick 
and  it  is  only  played  by  firms  of  no 
particular  credit  rating. 

The  instance  serves  to  remind  our 
subscribers  again  that  they  will  do 
well  to  get  the  rating  on  their  buyer 
before  they  ship  to  him  and  to  ship 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  May  1932 


NEW  YORK 

J.  M.  Thurgood,  Bombay  . 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Schruis  Bros.,  Clymer  . 

(Pay  for  eggs  from  commission 
merchant ) 

R.  J.  Parker,  Binghamton 

(Adjustment  of  compensation  claim) 
Ceaser  DeAlbertis,  Riverhead 

(Refund  on  order  of  automobile) 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Joyce,  Rockdale  . 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Everett  Cook,  Durham  . 

(Dividend  on  insurance  policy) 

Geo.  A.  Hill,  Chittenango  . 

(Pay  for  cabbage) 

Merle  Dennison.  Kennedy  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

P.  Peterson,  Hartwick  . . 

(Balance  pay  for  eggs) 

C.  B.  Dibble.  Sidney  Center  . 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim  on 
eggs) 

Mrs.  Alma  M.  Henderson,  Sidney 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Karl  Wagner,  Callicoon  . . 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 

Harold  Humphrey,  Warsaw  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

Mrs.  Chas.  Earl,  Geneva  . 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Chas.  Byers,  Fort  Plain  . . 

(Additional  adjustment  of  complaint) 


$21.60 

9.60 

254.60 

10.00 

2.25 

6.93 

29.20 
18.75 

10.20 
25.00 

.30 

15.00 

.99 

27.72 

9.00 


A.  L.  Dale,  East  Rochester 
(Settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  J.  F.  White,  Stamford 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

H.  Bray,  Central  Bridge 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

F.  E.  Brandow,  Roxbury  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

Miss  Ethel  I.  Arksey,  Cherubusco 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

CONNECTICUT 

T.  H.  Atwood,  Cornwall  Bridge 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs.  0.  D.  B.  Cronk,  Stevensville 
(Refund  on  returned  mdse.) 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Bunnell,  Montrose 
(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 
VERMONT 

E.  H.  Haskins,  Rutland  . 

(Refund  on  order) 

A.  H.  Sleeper,  Hartland 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

U.  V.  Bodley,  Glover  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

DELAWARE 

F.  B.  Sample,  Delmar  . 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 


TOTAL 


Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  Is  Involved 


NEW  YORK 
R.  N.  Akin,  Johnsonville 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Clarence  Johns,  Richmondville 
(Premium  procured) 

Mrs.  John  E.  Stevens.  Richville 
(Premium  procured) 

Miss  Helma  Ackermann,  Gainesville 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

E.  Kenneth  Tabor.  Orient 
(Adjustment  of  claim) 

M.  E.  Johnson,  Jewett 
(Order  for  trees  tilled) 

Mrs.  0.  Reininger,  Hempstead 
(Replacement  on  order  of  chicks) 
Hugh  Williams,  Remsen 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

H.  L.  Stafford,  Peru 
(Order  filled) 

Merrill  Thomas,  Malone 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 


Frank  Mack,  Cato 
(Order  filled) 

C.  T.  Hulbert,  Lowville 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  pigs) 
Mrs.  Berton  Watkins,  Brewerton 
(Order  of  chicks  filled) 

E.  F.  Silvers.  New  York 
(Order  for  nuts  filled) 

Lon  Rippel,  Monticello 
(Replacement  of  pig) 

Fred  Fone,  Mannsville 
(Order  for  plants  filled) 

Ray  Keaser.  Perrysburg 

(Order  for  fruit  trees  filled) 

E.  A.  Reed,  Baldwinsville 
(Replacement  of  plants) 

DELAWARE 

G.  P.  Duke,  Laurel 

(Adjustment  of  machinery) 


17.62 
.91 
25.00 
2.50 
2  12 

106.88 

t  I 

.55 

I 

2  00 

5.40 

3.98 

4.98 

18.00 


$631  08 


J V  f>b) 


to  those  they  know  little  or  nothing 
about  only  on  a  C.  O.  D.  basis. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

I  received  the  $18.75  refund  from  the 
hatchery  for  the  chicks  we  sent  for. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  service.  We 
would  never  have  got  it  if  you  hadn’t  j 
written  them.  We  are  very  grateful  to  j 
you. 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  from  the  | 

-  Co.  in  which  they  enclosed  a  check 

for  $4.98,  just  what  was  my  due. 

If  you  will  please  send  me  a  bill  of  your 


Prompt  Service 

*<T  AM  very  sorry  to  be  so  slow  j 

1  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  your  draft,  in  payment  for  the 
time  I  was  laid  up  and  general 
accident  injuries.  I  certainly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  prompt  attention  you 
gave  this  matter,  as  I  sent  my 
claim  in  on  Wednesday,  February 
24th  and  Monday,  February  29th, 

I  received  the  draft. 

I  certainly  will  be  glad  to 
recommend  this  insurance  to  my 
friends.  My  idea  is  that  anyone 
who  wants  a  protection  may  be 
able  to  secure  it  through  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
prompt  service  and  help  this  has 
been  to  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Homer  Hornbeck, 

Accord,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H  ornbeck  was  injured 
October  11th  in  an  automobile 
accident,  suffering  the  loss  of  a 
finger,  fractured  rib  and  injured 
knee. 


expense  that  is  due  you  I  will  refund  di¬ 
rectly.  Please  accept  my  most  grateful 
thanks. 

There  is  no  charge  for  any  service 
to  our  subscribers.  We  are  always  glad 
to  do  what  we  can.  The  extent  to  which 
we  may  go,  of  course,  is  necessarily 
limited  because  we  are  not  a  regularly 
licensed  collection  agency,  but  we  have 
found  in  our  experience  with  reliable 
companies  that  they  are  always  willing 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  matters  of  jus¬ 
tified  complaints 


Heart  of  the  North 


THIS  is  the  year 


.rtf 


■ 


TO 


UNADILLA  SILO 


TV /I  ILK  prices  can’t  remain  at 
present  low  level.  They’ll 
be  higher. 

But  the  very  low  price  you  pay 
for  a  Unadilla  this  year  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  for  the  many 
years  it  will  serve  you. 

Special  Service 
for  late  buyers 

Our  factory  is  stocked  with 
silos  of  Oregon  Fir  and  Spruce. 

We  ship  the  same  day  your 
order  is  received.  A  Unadilla 
can  be  erected  by  2  men  in  2 
days.  Write  for  catalog  and 
today’s  LOW  PRICES. 


Distributors  of  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  for  New  England,  New 
Jersey  and  Southern  New  York. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
looked  like  a  pirate’s  den.  Some  half¬ 
raw  fish  and  waterfowl  from  the  last 
meal  were  heaped  on  a  greasy  tar¬ 
paulin.  Across  one  end  of  the  tent  lay 
a  row  of  dirty  blankets  and  sleeping, 
pokes.  But  the  chiefest  part  of  the 
duffle  was  half  a  dozen  corded  bales  of 
precious  fox  and  dark-brown  marten 
peltry,  and  four  heavy  pouches  made 
of  stout  leather — pouches  of  gold  dust 
and  nuggets. 

A  drizzling  rain  beat  steadily  upon 
the  canvas  shelter,  but  it  showed  signs 
of  slackening;  and  Meti  Andre  said  that 
tomorrow  the  weather  would  fair  off 
and  the  rainy  moon  would  definitely 
pass.  For  more  than  two  weeks  now 
the  somber  heavens  had  emptied  out  a 
sleety  incessant  downpour,  till  the  lake 
level  had  risen  a  foot  and  islets  had 
mostly  disappeared  and  the  amphibious 
Land  of  Many  Waters  had  become  one 
vast  illimitable  marsh.  Outside,  from 
the  flags  and  quivering  bogs,  came  a 
dinning  chorus  of  frogs,  a  flackering 
of  innumerable  waterfowl,  an  audible- 
hum  and  buzz  of  insect  myrmidons. 

The  six  men  were  as  motley  a  crew 
as  ever  the  whaling  fleets  of  Bering’s 
Sea  and  the  Western  Arctic  could  mus¬ 
ter  up.  With  one  exception  the  six  of 
them  were  deck  hands — wharf  wolves 
of  gutter  speech  and  alley  vices; 
strange  men  to  be  camped  in  the  heart 
of  a  wilderness  that  even  the  Indians 
seldom  penetrated. 

There  was  John  Siebielski,  a  square¬ 
faced  squat  Alaskan  a  descendant  of 
the  Cossack  Promyshleniki  (fur-hunt¬ 
ers)  who  for  generations,  when  Russia 
ruled  the  northwestern  shores  of 
America,  had  held  brutal  sway  over  the 
Aleuts  and  Kalosh  in  their  lust  for 
peltry.  (To  be  continued  next  week) 


The  Soap  That’s  Known  and 
Sold  The  World  Around 

Cuticura 

Nothing  Better  for  Daily  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  12B,  Malden,  Mass. 


(Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

41 5  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A  AAA  PROTECTION 
$IUjUUU  AGAINST 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  £JA  m  No  Dues  or 

Only  y  CdCUk  Assessment* 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hanas.  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  TraTel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name - 

P.  O. - 

Age - 


State  — 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  MARKETING  CORP,  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Y OU  put  up  the  packa 


THERE  are  two  possible  ways  of  getting 
together  for  sale  large  quantities  of  high 
quality  eggs.  One  is  to  bring  all  the  eggs  to 
a  central  place  to  be  cleaned,  candled,  graded, 
shell  treated  and  packed.  Standardizing  eggs 
this  way  costs  money  and  delays  their  move¬ 
ment  to  market,  but  by  this  method,  organized 
west  coast  producers  have  successfully  com¬ 
peted  with  nearby  producers  here  in  the  east. 

ANOTHER  way  is  for  a  number  of  produc¬ 
ers  to  work  together  and  honestly  pack  their 
eggs  on  the  farm  according  to  the  same  stand¬ 
ards.  This  is  the  cheap  way.  To  be  success¬ 
ful,  however,  this  latter  method  requires  a 
sales  service  that  works  closely  with  the  folks 


who  produce  and  pack  the  eggs.  This  is  just 
what  the  G.L.F.  Marketing  Corp.  aims  to  do. 

Every  case  of  eggs  you  ship  is  classified 
and  sold  according  to  classification.  If  youi 
egg  quality  is  poor,  you  are  told  about  it  and 
suggestions  are  made  as  to  possible  reasons 
why  the  quality  is  down  and  how  to  bring  it  up. 

Working  with  other  nearby  egg  producers, 
to  build  up  a  large  volume  sale  of  superior 
quality  eggs  and  to  cut  marketing  costs  through 
the  G.L.F.  Marketing  Corporation  is  purely 
voluntary.  If  this  hopeful  egg  marketing  plan 
doesn’t  work  out  for  you  after  you  have 
done  your  part  to  make  it  a  success ,  don’t 
use  it.  Ask  for  information  and  shipping  tags. 


TO  SAFEGUARD  the  original  at-the-neat  quality  and 
to  save,  step  by  step,  on  the  cost  of  moving  these 
eggs  to  the  consumer’s  table,  is  one  of  the  programs  of 
the  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Marketing  Corporation. 


& 


Sheffields  Replies  to  Dr.  Dean’s  Letter 

Takes  Exception  to  Statements  in  Our  Last  Issue 


§ 


IN  the  issue  of  the  Agriculturist  for  July 
9th  appears  a  letter  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Dean, 
covering  the  entire  front  page  of  the 
paper.  In  fairness  to  all  dairymen,  and 
particularly  to  the  hundreds  of  Sheffield 
Producers  who  are  subscribers  to  your 
paper,  we  respectfully  request  that  in  the 
next  issue  of  your  paper,  you  give  this  let¬ 
ter  the  same  prominence  that  you  gave  Dr 
Dean’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  July  9th. 

Dr.  Dean,  as  he  says,  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sheffield  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  two  years  ago  last  May. 
Dr.  Dean  also  says  that  the  first  evidence 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Association  to  im¬ 
press  him  was  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
sales  and  how  the  composite  price  was  built 
up.  All  these  facts  have  been  in  the  hands 


of  the  directors  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  at  every  meeting 
held  either  before  or  since 
I  )r.  Dean  was  a  director. 
This  report  has  been  avail¬ 
able  to  Dr.  Dean  and  to 
every  other  director  of  the 
Association.  Dr.  Dean  has 
frequently  made  use  of  this 
information  and  has  never 
questioned  its  accuracy. 
The  statement  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  prices  of  Class  i-A, 
3;  A  or  Class  4  has  not  been 
made  is  absolutely  untrue. 
The  books  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company  have  been 
audited  every  month,  either 
at  the  meetings  or  a  few 
days  thereafter. 

It  seems  a  strange  critic¬ 
ism  for  Dr.  Dean  to  make 
that  the.  Association  is 
powerless.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  powerless  Associa¬ 
tion  should  be  able  to  re¬ 
turn  every  month  for  more 
than  ten  years  to  its  farmer 
members  a  higher  price 
than  does  the  Association 
he  How  favors. 

If  the  difference  between 
Sheffield  prices  and  League 
prices  had  been  applied  to 
the  amount  of  milk  League 
members  have  produced 
from  May  1,  1921,  until 
May  1,  1932,  these  League 
members  would  have  had' 
over  75  million  dollars 

— -  - 


By  C,  W.  Halliday 

Secretary,  Sheffield  Producers  Cooperative 
Association 

cash  more  than  they  have  received  in 
both  cash  and  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

This,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  fairly  good 
record  for  an  Association  which  he  con¬ 
siders  powerless,  or  it  is  a  bad  record  for 
an  Association  which  he  considers 
powerful. 

When  the  Sheffield  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association  found  that  Dr. 
Dean  had  decided  to  accept  the  program 
of  the  Emergency  Committee  and  was 
working  for  it,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Sheffield  Producers  Cooperative 
Association  passed  a  resolution  directing 


I 


Another  Interesting  Letter  on 
the  Milk  Situation 

A  accord  with  our  policy  of  printing  both  sides  of  controversial 


in 


questions ,  and  in  fairness,  we  are  glad  to  publish  on  this  page  a 
letter  written  by  C.  W.  Haliiday ,  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  in  answer  to  Or.  Deans  letter  which  we  printed 
on  this  same  page  in  our  last  issue. 

Speaking  of  fairness,  however,  we  regret  that  Mr.  Haliiday 
printed  this  letter  to  us  in  his  own  circular  issued  to  Sheffield  pro¬ 
ducers  before  we  had  even  seen  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
print  Dr.  Dean’s  letter  giving  his  side  of  the  story. 

W e  are  sorry,  also,  that  Mr.  Haliiday  has  accused  Dr.  Dean  of 
mis-statements.  Mr.  Haliiday  is  highly  regarded  by  his  associates, 
friends,  and  neighbors,  who  know  him,  but  so  is  Dr.  Dean.  Besides, 
to  be  convinced  that  Dr.  Deaji  is  sincere  in  his  statements  as  to  his 
experience  as  Director  of  the  Sheffield  Association,  one  only  has  to 
read  Dr.  Dean’s  letter. 

The  Sheffield  Company  has  constantly  emphasized  the  state¬ 
ment  which  is  made  in  Mr.  Haliiday’ s  letter  that  in  recent  years 
S  he f field  has  Paid  its  producers  more  than  League  members  have 
>  eceived.  But  why,  may  we  ask,  did  not  the  Sheffield  C ompany  pay 
its  producers  more  than  other  producers  before  the  days  of  the 
League ?  U' hy  has  it  seen  fit  to  pay  this  premium  only  since  the 
League  has  been  an  effective  organization f  Neither  Sheffield  nor 
any  other  milk  company  paid  much  above  manufactured  prices 
before  the  League  stabilized  the  market  and  perfected  its  surplus 
plan.  We  have  personally  heard  many  non-members  say  that  they 
realized  that  were  it  not  for  the  League,  milk  prices  would  return 
immediately  to  the  manufactured  basis,  practically  to  those  received 
for  butterfat. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Haliiday  that  probably  a  League  director 
would  not  hold  his  position  as  director  were  he  to  urge  League  mem¬ 
bers  to  join  some  other  association,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
League  member  to  lose  his  membership  in  the  League  and  his  mar¬ 
ket  because  he  criticised  the  League  or  worked  for  some  other  plan 
of  marketing  milk. — The  Editors. 


the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  purchase  of  his  milk.  A  resolution 
establishing  the  foregoing  policy  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Sheffield  Producers  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  at  which  Dr.  Dean  was  present. 
As  Dr.  Dean  says,  this  automatically  dis¬ 
continued  his  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  and  not  by  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company. 

Another  thing  that  seems  strange  is  that 
Dr.  Dean  should  see  fit  to  give  up  a  Shef¬ 
field  Grade  A  market  and  take  his  milk  to  a 
League  Grade  B  plant,  where  he  would  get 
from  5°c  to  60c  a  hundred  pounds  less  for 
his  milk  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
We  will  give  you  three  guesses  to 
,  answer  this  question,  but 
you  do  not  need,  but  one. 

Plow  long,  think  you, 
would  a  director  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  hold 
his  position  if  he  went 
around  among  League  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  urged  them  to 
join  the  Sheffield  Producers 
Cooperative  Association? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Sheffield  Producers 
Cooperative  Ass’n.  Inc. 
C.  W.  Halliday, 
Secretary. 


receive. 


Editor's  Note  —  Because 
some  of  our  readers  may  not 
have  read  the  letter  hy  Dr. 
Dean  to  which  Mr.  Halliday 
refers,  here  it  is  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  July  9  issue. 

The  Sheffield  Associa* 
tion  from  the  Inside 

Former  Director  Tells 
How  Producers  Are 
T  reated 

By  Dr.  C.  H.  Dean 
Former  Director,  Sheffield 
Producers  Cooperative  Ass’n. 

I  OWN  and  live  on  and  by 
a  farm  in  Ferrisburg, 
Addison  County,  Ver¬ 
mont.  I  maintain  here  a 
milking  herd  of  forty  cows. 

I  have  made  Grade  A  milk 
for  the  Sheffield  Company 
for  seven  years.  On  May  2,  rl 
( Continued  on  Page  8)  ^ 

— . .  . . 


To  the  Women 

of  the  Dairy  Farms 

(The  Tenth  in  a  Series  of  Messages  to 
Milk  Producers ) 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE - conditions  like 

this  where  women  work  long  hours  at  heavy 
work  in  the  fields  or  like  those  in  the  other 
picture?  Economic  conditions,  that  is,  fair 
prices  for  farm  products,  make  the  difference. 
Better  marketing  of  milk  is  the  answer  for 
dairy  farmers.  Women  can,  to  some  extent, 
determine  which  situation  shall  prevail. 


CIVILIZATION  made  no  permanent  advance 
until  Christianity  emancipated  woman  and  recog¬ 
nized  her  ability  and  equality.  Man  has  fought 
the  world’s  physical  battles,  but  woman  stayed 
home  to  win  the  infinitely  greater  fights  for  permanent 
values. 

Woman  built  the  home,  that  foundation  of  every¬ 
thing  else.  ESPECIALLY  IS  THE  WOMAN  THE 
MAINSTAY  OF  THE  FARM  HOME  for  unlike 
other  business,  farming  is  inseparable  from  the  home 
and  the  success  of  both  are  dependent  upon  the  wife 
and  mother. 

But,  due  to  no  fault  of  the  men,  farming  is  often 
cruel  to  the  farm  woman  and  her  children.  She  works 
as  no  other  woman  works.  She  carries  responsibilities 
beyond  her  strength  and  beyond  those  required  of  city 
women.  IN  RETURN  SHE  AND  HER  CHILDREN 
RECEIVE  LESS.  They  go  without  the  necessities  and 
small  luxuries,  those  standards  of  life  that  are  funda¬ 
mental  for  happiness.  Hard  work,  worry,  constantly 
doing  without  makes  the  farm  woman  old  before  her 
time.  Too  often,  her  sons  and  daughters  desert  their 
farm  home  as  soon  as  they  can  for  work  that  pays,  for 
a  life  with  a  more  hopeful  outlook. 

Why  this  deplorable  situation?  After  all,  farming 
SHOULD  BE  a  pleasant  job.  Nature  has  done  her 
part  to  make  it  so.  The  farm  home  SHOULD  BE  the 
best  place  in  the  world  in  which  to  raise  children. 

What  then  IS  the  trouble?  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  economic.  FARMERS  ARE  GOOD  PRODUCERS 
BUT  POOR  SELLERS.  Why  grow  two  blades  of 
grass  where  there  was  only  one  and  take  less  for  the 
two  than  was  received  before  for  the  one?  Correct 
this  problem  and  all  the  others  will  correct  themselves. 
Let  farmers  learn  to  sell  as  they  have  to  produce  and 
you  farm  women  will  have  better  schools,  better 
churches,  and  better  and  happier  homes. 

But  no  one  can  do  this  job  for  you.  The  State  can¬ 
not  do  it,  milk  dealers  certainly  WILL  not  do  it.  NOR 
CAN  YOU  DO  IT  ALONE.  There 
is  then  only  one  answer  and  that  is 
cooperation. 

Is  it  not  time  for  farm  women  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  this  milk  marketing 
business?  We  men  have  done  what  we 
could  and  have  accomplished  much,  but 


CO-OPERATIVE 


we  need  your  help.  Farming  is  a  partnership.  You 
women  have  done  your  full  share  toward  making  the 
old  farm  produce  but  have  you  taken  an  equally  import¬ 
ant  part  with  your  sales  problem?  Is  it  not  time  to  lay 
aside  prejudices  and  together  with  father,  brother,  or 
husband  study  and  discuss  this  milk  marketing  situation 
to  learn  the  real  facts?  Is  it  not  time  for  farmers  to 
stop  standing  in  their  own  light  and  to  see  that  the 
failure  to  unite  in  this  movement  for  better  prices  is 
directly  depriving  all  of  us,  including  woman  and  chil¬ 
dren,  of  some  of  the  luxuries  and  even  of  many  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life?  NO  ONE  IS  SO  VITALLY  CON- 
CERNED  AS  THE  FARM  WOMAN  IN  THIS 
GREAT  FIGHT  FOR  BETTER  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  AND  IN  THE  LAST  ANALYSIS, 
NO  ONE  IS  SO  POWERFUL. 

To  you  wi^es  and  mothers  on  the  dairy  farms  in 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  who  are  not  yet  supporters  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  we 
especially  direct  this  appeal ;  an  appeal  to  study  this  or¬ 
ganization  and  then,  if  the  facts  justify,  to  put  your 
powerful  influence  back  of  this  movement  for  better 
conditions  on  the  dairy  farm. 

With  from  25  to  30  thousand  more  dairy  families 
in  the  League  there  would  be  an  increase  of  at  least  45 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  milk  prices  because  a  more 
complete  organization  would  control  surplus  and  inde¬ 
pendent  milk  and  prevent  the  cutting  of  prices.  True, 
this  might  not  come  without  a  fight.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  point  out  to  you  women  what  that  extra  45  cents 
would  mean  to  your  family. 

Among  the  50  thousand  wives  and  mothers  in  the 
families  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  you  certainly  have  many  friends.  Why  not  talk 
the  situation  over  with  some  of  these  friends  or  take 
any  other  action  that  will  give  you  the  facts?  The 
League  feels  safe  in  resting  its  case  with  your  good 
judgment  when  it  is  based  on  the  truth  and  not  on 
propaganda.  We  feel  that  our  great  dairy  industry  is 
standing  at  the  crossroads.  Hence  we  are 
making  this  direct  appeal  to  the  women 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  League,  of  course,  but  for  the 
welfare  of  yourself,  your  children,  your 

children’s  children,  your  homes,  and 
ASSOCIATION,  INC.  yQur  happiness. 


DAIRYMEN’S 
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4-H  Clubs  Rally  at  Cornell 

Four  Hundred  Boys  and  Girls  Say  Farming  is  O.K. 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


THE  best  dose  of  medicine  that  I 
have  taken  for  the  disease  from 
which  all  of  us  are  now  suffering, 
“hard-time-itis,”  was  to  look  recently 
into  the  faces  of  more  than  400  farm 
boys  and  girls.  One  could  not  look  at 
them  without  cheering  up  and  feeling 
that  better  times  are  coming.  The  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  better  than  the  past  because 
our  boys  and  girls  will  make  it  better. 
These  young  people  were  attending  a 
4-H  Congress  at  the  New  York  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  during  the  last  week  of  June. 
Thirty-four  counties  were  represented. 
Nassau  County,  with  41  delegates,  had 
the  largest  representation,  with  Chen¬ 
ango,  with  29,  second.  St.  Lawrence 
had  27,  Otsego  24,  and  Madison  21. 
Each  county  chooses  its  own  delegates 
to  attend  the  annual  Congress  at 
Ithaca.  Each  boy  or  girl  who  attends 
must  be  14  years  of  age  or  older  and 
must  have  at  least  two  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  4-H  Club  work. 

If  you  think,  sometimes,  that  it  is  a 
hard  job  to  play  Pa  or  Ma  to  your  own 
twb  or  three  children,  how  would  you 
like  to  have  the  responsibility  for  a 
week  of  taking  care  of  more  than  400, 
seeing  to  it  that  the  young  people 
not  only  have  a  good  time,  but  that 
they  also  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  learn?  Every  day  there  were  con¬ 
tests,  plenty  of  opportunity  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  instructive  speeches,  community 
singing;  in  fact,  a  program  well  de¬ 
signed  to  train  young  people  to  be 
happy  and  useful  citizens. 

They  Can  Plow  and  Milk 

R.  Marshall  Bielby  of  Oneida  County 
won  the  milking  contest,  but  he  was 
given  a  close  rub  for  the  honors  by 
Arthur  Stevenson  of  Cayuga,  Archi¬ 
bald  Hubbard  of  Chenango  and  Adaline 
C.  Byrne  of  Dutchess.  The  girls  in  the 
contest  proved  that  women  can  still 
milk  cows  and  do  a  good  job  of  it. 
Whether  economic  conditions  should  be 
bad  enough  to  force  them  to  is  another 
question. 

In  the  swine  judging  contest,  Rod- 
rick  Virgo  of  Broome  County  won  in 
the  race  competing  with  15  others. 
James  Ketchum  of  Chemung  and  Cey¬ 
lon  Snyder  got  second  and  third  places. 
Ten  counties  contested  in  a  sheep  judg¬ 
ing  contest  won  by  Arthur  Traver  of 
Rensselaer  County,  with  Francis 
O’Brien  of  Broome  and  Chester  Gor¬ 
don  of  Schoharie  following. 

The  young  people  also  proved  to  be 
excellent  judges  of  dairy  cows.  There 
were  ten  contestants  with  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam  of  St.  Lawrence  County  first  and 
Svend  Futtrup  of  Delaware  and  Harold 
Beigh  of  Onondaga  in  second  and  third 
places.  There  was  a  good  old-fashioned 
plowing  contest,  won  by  Bergen  Wris- 
ley  of  Tompkins  County  and  Ramond 
Miller  of  Genesse,  second.  First  place 
in  the  junior  plowing  contest  was  won 
by  Sherwin  Whitman  of  Genesee  with 
Maurice  Marion  of  Tompkins  County  in 
second  place. 

Two  contests  were  staged  for  the 
girls  in  home  economics  work.  The  first 
was  for  judging  clothing.  Miss  Emily 
Watts  of  Jefferson  County  won  first 


place,  Marian  Harris  of  Dutchess 
County,  second  and  Marian  Beardsley 
of  Chenango,  third.  Honorable  mention 
was  given  to  Dorothy  Sayre  of  Monroe 
County.  The  girls  proved  to  be  good 
judges  of  bread,  although  I  should 
think  boys  could  also  win  any  con¬ 
test  where  “eats”  were  concerned. 
Betty  Allatt  of  Rockland  County 
’  proved  that  she  was  a  better  bread 
judge  than  her  competitors.  Ramona 
Kell  of  Genesee  got  second  place;  Dor¬ 
othy  Barchet  of  Chemung,  third;  and 
Helen  Barnes  of  Rensselaer,  fourth. 
As  a  judge  of  vegetables,  Marian  Kell 
of  Genesee  County  won  first  place; 
Marian  Lasher  of  Otsego,  second;  Pearl 
Shadduck  of  Chemung,  third;  and  Janet 
Block  of  Columbia,  fourth. 

The  March  of  History 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  two  In¬ 
dian  girls  attended  the  4-H  Congress. 
They  were  Seneca  girls,  representing 
a  4-H  Club  of  Indian  girls  of  32  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  Tonawanda  Reservation 
north  of  Batavia.  It  is  quite  a  far  cry 
from  the  Indian’s  crude  corn  fields  and 
gardens  of  General  Sullivan’s  time  to 
the  scientific  agriculture  which  these 
Indian  girls  and  boys  are  now  learning. 

Dr.  Cornelius  Betten,  acting  dean  of 
the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  welcomed  the  boys  and  girls 
to  Cornell  and  told  them  briefly  how 
Cornell  University  and  the  state  col¬ 
leges  came  to  be  started  and  what  they 
had  meant  to  young  people  and  to  the 
rural  communities  of  the  State. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  4-H  Con¬ 
gress,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  newly  appointed 
Dean  of  State  Colleges,  told  the  boys 
and  girls  that  their  training  should  en¬ 
able  them  to  increase  their  farm  income 
and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living. 
He  also  urged  them  to  appreciate  and 
encourage  more  beauty  on  the  farm 
by  planting  flowers  and  shrubs  and  by 
eliminating  signboards  and  unsightly 
refuse.  Dr.  Ladd,  who  has  traveled 
considerably  in  England,  spoke  of  the 
beauty  of  the  English  farm  homes, 
showing  that  the  average  Englishman 
seems  to  have  more  appreciation  of 
beauty,  respect  of  law  and  reverence  of 
local  history. 

Very  likely  most  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  attending  this  Congress  will  live  to 
see  the  airplane  almost  as  common  as 
the  automobile  now  is.  It  was  signifi¬ 
cant,  therefore,  of  different  times  to 
come  when  Warren  E.  Eaton  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  who  was  a  flyer  in  France  during 
the  war,  flew  his  plane  down  in  front 
of  the  excited  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
before  giving  them  a  talk  on  prelim¬ 
inary  training  for  flying. 

Why  Farming  Has  Good  Outlook 

Every  person  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture  is  now  asking  himself  about  the 
future  of  farming.  Many  seem  to  be 
hopeless  as  to  the  outlook.  But  when 
you  feel  this  way,  I  wish  you  could 
attend  one  of  these  great  meetings  of 
farm  young  people,  who  are  being 
trained  in  practical  knowledge  and  love 
for  agriculture  and  homemaking.  One 
of  the  unfortunate  facts  about  our 


business  of  farming  is  that  many  of  us 
do  not  regard  it  highly.  A  farmer  is 
just  a  farmer  to  many  farmers  as  well 
as  to  others.  Homemaking  is  just  the 
drudgery  of  washing  dishes.  But  that 
point  of  view  is  changing.  Thanks  to 
the  4-H  Clubs  and  to  the  agricultural 
high  schools  there  are  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  coming  to  see 
that  farming  and  homemaking  are  the 
two  most  important  and  interesting  oc¬ 
cupations  in  the  world.  There  are  now 
growing  up  in  farm  communities  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  people  who  believe  in 
cooperation,  in  their  fellow  farmers,  in 
their  jobs  and  who  are  looking  forward 
with  faith  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
future. 

I  told  these  young  people  at  the  4-H 
Congress  in  Ithaca  that  many  people 
now  thought  the  world  was  going  to 
the  bow-wows,  especially  the  agricul¬ 
tural  world,  but  that  no  one  could  look 
into  their  young  enthusiastic  faces  from 
nearly  every  rural  community  in  the 
State  without  believing  that  the  future 
of  agriculture  was  safe  in  their  hands. 


My  Trip  to  the  Washington 
4-H  Camp 

By  Margaret  Lloyd, 

New  Berlin,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  a 
little  about  the  activities  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  delegates  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Camp  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
June  15-21.  The  camp  was  located  this 
year  on  the  grounds  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  the  Washington 
monument  looming  in  the  background 

When  the  New  York  State  delegation 
arrived,  the  first  1932  4-H  Camp  Fire 
was  already  burning.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  impression  made  on  me  when 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  those  forty  huge 
tents  which  we  later  called  “Tent  City.” 
This  tent  city  was  to  be  our  home  for 
a  whole  week.  Forty  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  there.  Each  of  the  tents  housed 
delegates  from  two  states. 

The  new  New  York  boys,  Roscoe 
Owens  of  Chenango  County  and  Barton 
Armstrong  of  St.  Lawrence  County  and 
their  State  Club  leader,  Professor  W.  J. 
Wright,  shared  their  tents  with  the 
Kansas  boys,  while  the  girls,  Marion 
Harris,  Dutchess  County,  myself,  and 
our  assistant  State  leader  Miss  Bess 
McDermand  tented  with  the  Oklahoma 
girls. 

Each  morning  after  flag  raising  ex¬ 
ercises  at  7  A.  M.,  we  had  breakfast  in 
a  huge  cafeteria  across  Seventh  Street 
from  camp. 

We  went  from  breakfast  to  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  where  we  had  assem¬ 
bly.  After  assembly  we  had  Junior  Con¬ 
ference  periods  in  which  the  following 
topics  were  discussed: 

1.  Choice  of  a  vocation. 

2.  Home  cooperation. 

3.  Management  of  self. 

4.  Personal  development. 

5.  Relative  values  in  living. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  taking  short  tours  near  the  camp. 
On  one  of  these  we  visited  the  National 
Cathedral.  This  was  started  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  will  take  twenty  more 
years  to  complete.  This  Cathedral  is 
being  built  entirely  by  contributions 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  1932  National  4-H  Club 
Camp  followed  the  customs  of  former 
camps  by  adding  our  bit  toward  its 
completion. 

Another  day  we  were  guests  of  Mrs. 
Hoover  at  the  White  House  and  had 
tea  on  the  roof  garden.  Later  we  were 
photographed  with  President  Hoover. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Washington 
Monument.  From  the  top  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  could  be  seen  the  Lincoln  Mem¬ 
orial,  the  White  House,  the  Capitol,  Po¬ 
tomac  River  and  the  Navy  Yards.  As 
we  gazed  up  at  this  structure  we  more 
fully  appreciated  the  staunch  character 
of  Washington. 

Each  afternoon  buses  took  us  on 
longer  tours  about  Washington  and  the 
surrounding  countryside.  We  went  out 
to  Arlington  Cemetery  where  a  4-H  boy 
and  girl,  representing  the  whole  dele¬ 
gation,  placed  a  wreath  on  the  tomb 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


The  old  fashioned  plowing  contest  at  the  recent  4H  Club  Congress  at 
Cornell  created  a  lot  of  interest.  Bergen  Wrisley  of  Tompkins  County  won 
first  place  and  Ramond  Miller  of  Genesee  second.  The  boys  proved  that 
good  hand  plowing  is  not  yet  a  lost  art. 


THE  IDEAL  SILO 

FOR  THE 

LATE  BUYER 


IF  you  have  been  obliged  to 
put  off  getting  your  Silo — 
the  Unadilla  is  made  just 
right  for  you. 

We  ship  the  same  day  the 
order  is  received. 

All  parts  of  the  silo  go  to¬ 
gether  without  sawing  or  tin¬ 
kering.  Staves,  front,  doors 
and  roof  are  so  assembled 
as  to  make  setting  up  easy, 
quick  and  low  in  cost. 

At  today’s  prices  the  Una¬ 
dilla  silo  is  a  wonderful 
investment. 

Write,  phone  or 
wire  for  catalog 
and  today’s  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company,  Inc., 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 
SILOS 


EXTRA  HELP 
IN  TUB  OR 
MACHINE! 


Extra  help  for  soaking  or  boiling!  Extra 
help  in  hot,lukewarmor  cool  water  .Extra 
help  any  way  you  use  it.  Get  F els-Naptha 
at  your  grocer’s.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-7-23,  Phila.,  Pa. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  we 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 

Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 


Per  Fifty .  3.50 

Per  Hundred .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Hey,  Old  Midsummer!  are  you  here  again, 

With  all  your  harvest-store  of  olden  joys, — 
Vast  overhanging  meadow-lands  of  rain, 

And  drowsy  dawns,  and  noons  when  golden  grain 
Nods  in  the  sun,  and  lazy  truant  boys 
Drift  ever  listlessly  adown  the  day, 

Too  full  of  joy  to  rest,  and  dreams  to  play. 

The  same  old  Summer,  with  the  same  old  smile 
Beaming  upon  us  in  the  same  old  way 
We  knew  in  childhood!  Though  a  weary  while 
Since  that  far  time,  yet  memories  reconcile 

The  heart  with  odorous  breaths  of  clover  hay; 
And  again  I  hear  the  doves,  and  the  sun  streams 
through 

The  old  barn  door  just  as  it  used  to  do. 

— JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


Some  Investments  That  Have 
Made  Good 

OME  years  ago  we  took  a  few  shares  of 
G.  L.  F.  stock,  more  to  help  along  a  coopera¬ 
tive  organization  than  as  an  investment.  Edi¬ 
tors  like  farmers  have  few  investment  problems. 
Each  year  since,  about  this  time,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  small  G.  L.  F.  check  covering  the  interest 
on  the  investment  at  full  6  per  cent. 

•If  you  consider  what  has  happened  to  all  kinds 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  to  real  estate,  in  fact  to 
every  kind  of  investment,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  two  great  cooperative  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  of  this  section,  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
.  -the  G.  L.  F.,  have  maintained  and  strengthened 
their  finances  so  that  investment  in  either  organi¬ 
zation  is  in  stronger  and  better  shape  than  in 
practically  any  other  business  in  the  country. 


The  People  Starve  in  the  Midst 
of  Plenty 

REAL  estate  agent  recently  tried  to  sell  a 
friend  of  ours  a  house,  and,  being  mildly 
interested,  our  friend  consented  to  look  over 
the  premises.  The  house  had  been  built  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  owner  for  a  lifetime  home  for 
himself  and  family.  It  was  well  built  and  founded 
on  happy  dreams  as  well  as  on  stone  and  mortar. 
But  men  dream  and  plan  and  propose  and  eco¬ 
nomic  depressions  dispose.  Prosperity  fled.  The 
'  man  lost  his  money,  his  business,  and  his  income 
and  the  time  came  when  he  and  his  family  lost 
their  beautiful  home. 

Walking  through  the  empty  rooms  our  friend 
listened  to  the  mute  testimony  of  the  tragedy 

-  which  hard  times  had  wrought.  One  small 
room  had  been  set  aside  especially  for  the 
children  of  the  family.  Small  hands  had  left  their 
marks.  On  a  shelf  in  this  roomThere  was  a  pair 
of  shoes  with  skates  attached,  speaking  of  some 
past  Christmas  in  happier  times.  All  through  the 
house  there  was  evidence  of  a  husband  and 
father  who  was  a  “good  provider”  and  of  a  wife 
and  mother  who  loved  to  do  those  little  things 
which  make  the  difference  between  a  house — 
just  a  place  to  stay — and  a  home  where  those 
therein  dwell  in  happiness.  But  they  were  all  gone 
and  the  house  was  for  sale. 

All  over  the  nation,  yes,  throughout  the  entire 
world  in  city  and  country  tragedy  like  the  above 
or  worse  stalks  up  and  down  the  land.  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  the  people  starve.  As  Coleridge 
said  in  his  Ancient  Mariner: 

■  “Water,  water  everywhere 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink.” 

“All  right,”  you  say,  “what  can  we  do  about 
it?” 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  one  great  cause  of  all 
these  troubles  is  a  marketing  system  that  has  al- 
?  most  completely  failed?  Think  of  it!  Wheat  at 
’  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel ;  eggs  at  one  cent  a 
piece ;  milk  at  two  cents  a  quart,  while  people 

-  starve!  Great  hordes  have  congregated  in  the 

-  cities  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  food  and 
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other  supplies  to  them  at  any  reasonable  cost.  To 
make  matters  worse,  dealers  in  many  instances 
have  added  their  inefficiencies  to  the  marketing 
burden  and  over-charge.d  for  doing  a  poor  job. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  single  remedy  for  the 
hard  times  that  have  brought  so  much  disaster 
upon  the  world.  There  are  many  things  that 
must  be  done.  One  is  to  stabilize  our  dishonest 
dollar  so  that  its  value  or  buying  power  does  not 
constantly  change. 

So  far  as  farmers  are  concerned,  cooperation 
is  another  necessary  remedy  for  better  economic 
conditions.  Of  course,  cooperative  marketing  is 
not  a  cure-all.  It  has  many  weaknesses,  but  think 
what  forty-five  cents  more  a  hundred  pounds  for 
milk  would  mean  to  dairy  families  right  now. 
Think  of  the  necessities,  the  many  small  luxuries 
that  this  little  extra  money  would  bring.  Think 
of  the  tax  and  interest  bills  it  would  pay.  Think 
of  the  farm  homes  it  would  save. 

How  do  you  get  that  extra  forty-five  cents? 
We  are  positive  that  you  would  be  receiving  it 
right  now  if  you  had  one  large,  well-supported 
dairy  marketing  organization.  With  one  large 
cooperative,  milk  prices  would  never  have  gone 
down  so  far  in  the  first  place  and  they  are  never 
going  to  come  back  to  where  they  should  be  and 
stay  there  until  the  dairy  farmer  himself  and  his 
wife  take  hold  of  this  marketing  situation. 

Dr.  George  Warren,  the  great  economist  of 
Cornell,  says  that  the  causes  of  hard  times  are 
just  as  definite  as  those  which  cause  typhoid 
fever  and  that,  therefore,  when  those  causes  are 
learned,  depressions  can  be  prevented  as  surely 
as  typhoid. 

It  is  certain  that  we  are  never  going  to  see 
real  prosperity  again  on  a  permanent  basis  in  this 
country  until  the  people  themselves  become 
familiar  with  the  fundamental  economic  laws  and 
insist  that  their  leaders  follow  and  obey  these 
laws. 

In  Honor  of  H.  E.  Babcock 

ORE  than  400  farm  leaders  and  friends  of 
H.  E.  Babcock  gathered  irk  Syracuse  on 
July  nth*  for  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
honor.  Mr.  Babcock  has  resigned  as  General 
Manager  of  the  G.  L.  F.,  although  he  still  main¬ 
tains  a  close  relationship  with  that  organization. 
He  has  also,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  joined 
the  A.  A.  Staff. 

We  have  attended  many  farm  meetings  but 
never  a  finer  one  than  this.  People  are  always 
more  interested  in  personalities  than  they  are  in 
mere  things  or  issues,  and  they  were  met  at  this 
dinner  to  do  honor  to  a  man  and  his  wife  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of  others  and 
for  a  great  cause. 

Too  often,  outstanding  achievement  goes  un¬ 
noticed  and  unrewarded ;  too  often  we  forget  the 
need  of  an  encouraging  word  and  a  friendly  arm 
over  the  shoulders  at  the  right  time;  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  we  forget  that  one  “cannot  read  his  tomb¬ 
stone  when  he  is  dead.”  But,  fortunately,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  Ed  and  Mrs.  Babcock.  They 
have  done  a  great  job  for  agriculture,  and  farm¬ 
ers  and  farm  leaders  know  it  and  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  and  earnestly  expressed  their  appreciation. 

Fairs  Must  Justify  Themselves 

HE  only  real  excuse  which  any  fair  whether 
local  or  state  has  for  existing  is  agricultural. 

In  these  new  days  of  economy,  suggestions 
have  already  been  made  that  state  appropriations 
for  county  and  state  fairs  must  be  reduced.  Many 
fairs  will  and  should  be  eliminated.  Those  that 
remain  must  prove  themselves. 

Altogether  too  much  attention  is  paid  by  many 
fair  managers  to  midways  and  sensational  events 
and  too  little  attention  is  given  to  farm  exhibits, 


the  real  purpose  for  which  fairs  were  organized 
in  the  first  place.  Taxpayers  are  not  interested 
in  supporting  sideshows.  Interest  in  exhibits 
would  be  greater  if  more  information  were  easily 
available  at  fair  times.  A  large  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  is  usually  lost  because  exhibits  are 
not  properly  labeled  and  because  no  effort  is 
made  by  the  judges  to  give  reasons  for  their 
placings.  It  means  little  if  an  exhibit  gets  first 
or  second  place  if  those  who  attend  the  fair  fail 
to  get  the  lesson  of  the  exhibit  which  will  enable 
them  to  use  the  information  in  practice  on  their 
own  farm  or  for  preparing  better  exhibits  the 
following  year. 

Another  practice  which  helps  to  ruin  fairs  is 
the  professional  exhibitor  who  travels  from  fair 
to  fair  with  little  or  no  interest  in  agriculture,  but 
who  knows  from  long  experience  just  how  to  ar¬ 
range  his  exhibit  so  that  he  can  take  away  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  prize  money. 

The  management  of  the  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse  is  to  be  commended  for  developing 
in  recent  years  farm  sports  and  competitions  that 
have  a  direct  relation  to  rural  community  life. 
What  is  more  interesting  than  a  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing  tournament  which  is  the  termination  of  a 
long  series  of  barn-yard  golf  contests  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  in  the  different  counties?  Plow¬ 
ing  and  horse  pulling  contests  are  in  the  same 
good  class.  Judging  of  stock  and  poultry  by  the 
young  people  of  the  farms  is  another  form  of 
competition  that  creates  interest  at  the  fair  and 
follows  the  purpose  for  which  fairs  were  created. 


Truck  License  Law  Should 
Be  Repealed 

FEW  days  ago  we  rode  some  fifteen  miles 
with  a  friend  from  his  farm  to  a  public 
market.  The  back  of  his  automobile  was 
piled  to  the  top  with  bags  of  potatoes.  When  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  use  his  light  truck, 
which  I  knew  he  owned,  he  stated  emphatically 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  truck 
license.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  with  growing 
emphasis  that  the  new  truck  license  law  in  New 
York  State  will  work  great  injustice  to  farmers. 

We  fully  agree  with  this  statement.- 

The  new  law  provides  that  beginning  with  July 
1,  1932,  the  registration  fees  on  larger  trucks  be 
increased  65  per  cent  over  former  rates.  Any 
truck  registered  for  the  year  before  July  1st  did 
not  have  to  pay  the  increase  but  will  pay  it  in 
1933- 

As  an  example,  a  truck  which  formerly  re¬ 
quired  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars  now  requires  a 
license  fee  of  thirty-three  dollars.  Light  trucks 
which  weigh  less  than  1800  pounds  do  not  have 
to  pay  this  increased  fee.  Of  course,  this  is  absurd 
for  nearly  all  trucks  weigh  more  than  this  mini¬ 
mum  rate. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  law  was  good,  that 
is,  it  was  aimed  at  the  great  heavy  trucks  which 
are  not  usually  farmer  owned  and  which  do  grave 
injury  to  the  highways,  but  as  the  law  finally 
passed  it  injures  the  farmer  because  it  makes  his 
most  vital  problem,  that  of  marketing,  just  that 
much  more  difficult. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

A  YANKEE  and  a  Scot  were  walking  one  day 
near  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Scotch  mountains. 
The  Scot,  wishing  to  impress  the  visitor,  pro¬ 
duced  a  famous  echo  to  be  heard  in  that  place.  When 
the  echo  returned  clearly  after  nearly  four  minutes, 
the  proud  Scotsman,  turning  to  the  Yankee,  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“There,  mon,  ye  canna  show  anything  like  that 
in  your  country.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  American.  “I  guess 
we  can  better  that.  Why  in  my  camp  in  the  Rockies, 
when  I  go  to  bed  I  just  lean  out  the  window  and  call 
out,  ‘Time  to  get  up;  wake  up!’  and  eight  hours 
afterward  the  echo  comes  back  and  wakes  me.” 
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Member’s  Liability  for  League  Debts 

Contract  Shows  You  Could  Not  ((Lose  Your  Shirt  nor  Your  Farm” 


“Dear  Mr.  Eastman:  Several  farmers  with  whom  I 
have  talked  recently  seem  to  believe  that  should  they 
sign  the  contract  with  the  Dairymen’s  League,  they 
would  immediately  become  liable  financially  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  total  earthly  possessions.  A  recent  speaker 
at  a  local  farmers’  meeting  made  the  statement  that 
large  dairy  farms  were  now  mortgaged  by  the  League 
as  security  for  the  recent  loan  of  $4,000,000  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  Will  you  please  make  this  matter 
clear  and  answer  these  questions  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper?’’ — F.  E.  B.,  Delaware  County,  N-  Y. 

1AM  glad  to  answer  these  or  any  other  questions 
that  I  can  that  will  help  give  our  readers  the  facts 
regarding  the  milk  situation.  The  statements  in 
the  above  letter  have  a  familiar  ring  to  me,  for 
they  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  that  were 
circulated  ten  years  ago  when  the  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  was  getting  started,  and  are  put  into  cir¬ 
culation  by  milk  dealers  and  other  opponents  of 
farm  organization  who  are  selfishly  interested  in 
keeping  farmers  apart. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  made  plenty  of  mis¬ 
takes,  but  not  more  than  any  organization  or  in¬ 
dividual  would  have  made  in  blazing  a  trail  or  doing 
pioneer  work,  but  no  matter  how  many  mistakes 
the  League  makes,  nor  how  bad  its  business  be¬ 
comes,  individual  members  are  protected  by  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  statements  or  propaganda  that  the 
League  can  take  your  farm  or  that  you  can  “lose 
your  shirt”  are,  of  course,  false  and  nonsensical. 

As  an  answer  to  such  misleading  statements,  why 
not  get  one  of  the  provisional  contracts  from  the 
Milk  Emergency  Committee  at  Ithaca  and  read  it 
carefully  yourself?  Farmers  are  capable  of  doing 
their  own  thinking  and  forming  their  own  judg¬ 
ments  without  milk  dealers  and  so-called  “farmers” 
in  the  direct  or  indirect  employ  of  the  dealers  to 
tell  farmers  how  to  think  and  act. 

What  the  League  May  Collect 

According  to  this  League  contract,  there  are  only 
three  ways  by  which  a  League  farmer  can  be  forced 
to  pay  money  to  the  League.  The  first  way  is  for 
damages  in  case  a  producer  breaks  his  contract  by 
refusing  to  deliver  milk  to  the  League  or  to  a 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

League  buyer.  The  contract  provides  for  damages 
to  the  League  to  the  extent  of  $10  per  cow  for  the 
number  of  cows  you  sign  up  for,  and  an  additional 
sum  of  $3  for  each  cow  per  month  as  long  as  such 
refusal  continues.  You  will  see  by  this  that  even 
though  you  broke  your  contract,  the  worst  that 
could  happen  to  you  would  be  liability  for  compara¬ 
tively  small  damages  from  the  time  you  broke  the 
contract  until  the  withdrawal  period  beginning  the 
12th  of  February.  Frankly,  as  a  matter  of  practice 
the  League  probably  would  not  bother  to  collect 
even  this  much.  Is  it  not  true,  also,  that  no  matter 
how  bad  conditions  were  you  would  maintain  your 
contract  for  the  short  time  until  February  came? 
So  you  see,  even  at  the  worst,  there  is  no  chance 
here  for  losing  your  shirt  or  your  farm. 

For  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 

The  second  way  by  which  the  League  can  collect, 
according  to  its  contract,  is  to  make  deductions 
from  milk  checks  for  loans  for  which  you  receive 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  Enemies  of  the  League 
stated  for  years  that  these  certificates  were  no 
good,  but  they  have  proven  the  best  kind  of  invest¬ 
ment.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  paid  when  it  was 
due,  and  a  large  proportion  even  before  they  were 
due,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Bankers  and  other 
businessmen  who  laughed  at  these  certificates  in 
1921  now  wish  that  they  had  them  in  place  of  the 
worthless  stocks  in  which  many  of  them  did  invest. 

Do  not  let  anyone  lie  to  you  about  the  so-called 
“League  debt,”  and  how,  if  you  join  the  League,  you 
will  have  to  help  carry  the  League’s  “great  debt 
burden.”  The  only  debt  the  League  has  is  for  val¬ 
uable  property,  country  and  city  milk  plants  and 
marketing  facilities.  If  the  League  should  go 
through  bankruptcy  today,  its  property  would  pay 
all  its  debts  and  even  if  it  wouldn’t,  the  most  any 
member  could  be  held  liable  for  by  law  is  $5.00. 
When  you  enter  the  League,  for  this  property,  which 
stands  as  insurance  for  your  business,  you  make  a 
small  loan  to  your  Association  of  a  few  cents  per 


hundred  pounds,  for  which  you  receive  a  certificate 
of  indebtedness  which  is  paid  back  to  you  when  it 
is  due,  with  interest.  What  better  investment  can 
one  make  than  in  his  own  business? 

The  highest  deductions  the  League  ever  made  was 
16.8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  1921-22  when  the 
organization  was  getting  started.  Recent  deductions 
for  loans  have  been  around  8  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

This  revolving  plan  of  financing  is  accepted  by  the 
best  financiers  as  a  very  efficient  way  by  which 
members  of  an  organization  can  acquire  and  own 
property  by  loans  instead  of  permanent  investments. 
You  pay  your  money  in  a  few  cents  at  a  time,  and 
later  you  get  it  back  with  interest  and  have  the 
satisfaction,  in  addition,  of  owning  and  controlling 
your  marketing  facilities. 

What  the  Four  Million  Is  Used  For 

Now,  here  is  the  answer  to  that  $4,000,000  loan 
which  the  League  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  a  year  or  so  ago.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  Government  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest  instead  of  borrowing  from  the  members,  to 
help  to  reduce  the  deductions  for  certificates  at  a 
time  when  farmers  are  short  of  money.  In  other 
words,  it  has  not  materially  increased  the  total 
League  debt  at  all,  and,  like  the  money  borrowed 
on  certificates,  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  used 
has  gone  into  safe  investments  of  increasing  mar¬ 
keting  facilities.  I  have  carefully  investigated  this 
propaganda  about  the  $4,000,000  loan,  and  you  can 
take  it  from  me  that  the  mis-statements  being  cir¬ 
culated  about  it  are  just  a  part  of  the  general  pro¬ 
paganda  of  the  dealers  to  increase  the  distrust 
among  dairymen  in  cooperation.  The  loan  was  good 
business. 

The  amount  which  the  League  can  borrow  on  cer¬ 
tificates  is  not  limited  -in  the  contract  because  it  is 
the  greatest  weapon  which  dairymen  have  against 
the  milk  dealers,  for  the  dealers  know  that  should 
organized  dairymen  wish,  at  any  time  they  could 
raise  money  enough  quite  or  wholly  to  take  over  the 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


The  New  York  State  Grange  Bi-Centennial  Picnic 

Patrons  Enjoy  Fine  Program ,  Including,  Sports,  Falks  and  a  Parade  of  Floats 


editor’s  Note — This  story  of  the  Grange  picnic 
at  Syracuse  is  given  to  you  through  the  courtesy 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  Earl  Flansburgh,  assistant  county 
agent  leader  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  steady 
downpour  of  rain  accompanied  the  dawning  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  Empire  State- — and 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syracuse  like  the 
most  of  the  State,  presented  a  sodden  appearance — 
between  two  and  three  thousand  Grangers  and  their 
friends  gathered  in  the  Coliseum  for  the  long- 
heralded  State  Grange  Picnic,  held  in  honor  of 
George  Washington,  Father  of  his  Country,  and  no 
less  Father  of  American  good  farming. 

The  morning  sports  were  slightly  retarded  as  to 
scheduled  time  by  the  downpour,  but  when  they  took 
place,  they  were  full  of  interest  to  both  participator 
and  spectator.  The  arena  of  the  Coliseum  was  the 
center  of  attraction  and  shouts  of  laughter  and  ap¬ 
preciative  applause,  testified  that  rain  had  not 
dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  those  present  from 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State. 


The  Sports  Program 

The  results  of  the  sports  program  are  as  follows: 

Forty  yard  dash,  boys,  12  years  and  under :  1st, 
Dick  Adsib,  Taft  Settlement  Grange,  Onondaga  Co.; 
2nd,  Robert  Johnson,  Roosevelt,  Oswego  Co.;  3rd, 
Earl  Halstead,  Butler,  Wayne  Co. 

Forty  yard  dash,  girls,  12  years  or  under:  1st, 
Vivian  Forsyth,  Dansville,  Livingston  Co.;  2nd,  Cor¬ 
nelia  Jerome,  Geddes  Juvenile  Grange,  Onondaga 
County. 

Sixty  yard  dash,  boys,  13  years  and  over :  1st, 
Harry  Hollenbeck,  Koleneka  Grange,  Johnstown, 
Fulton  Co.;  2nd,  William  Stewart,  Lower  Oswego 
Falls  Grange,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.;  3rd,  Wesley 
Putnam,  Koleneka  Grange;  4th,  Charles  Farmer, 
Mexico  Grange,  Oswego  Co. 

Sixty  yard  dash,  girls,  16  years  and  older:  Doro¬ 
thea  Hart,  Gloversville,  Koleneka  Grange;  Ruth  Fox 
Bellinger,  Koleneka  Grange;  Isabel  Alfred,  Marcel- 
lus  Grange,  Onondaga  Co.;  Irene  Skapik,  Koleneka 
Grange. 


Ladies  balloon  blowing  contest:  (Under  legal 
age),  1st,  Elsie  Voorhees,  Baldwinsville  Grange, 
Onondaga  Co.;  2nd,  Mrs.  Charles  Graboske,  Taft 
Settlement  Grange;  3rd.  Ruby  Voorhees,  Taft  Set¬ 
tlement  Grange!  4th,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Clark,  Brockport 
Grange,  Monroe  Co. 

Pacing  contest,  men:  1st,  E.  S.  Mackyer,  Onon¬ 
daga  Hill  Grange ;  2nd,  Leonard  Att,  Taft  Settlement 
Grange;  3rd,  T.  Miller,  Taft  Settlement  Grange;  4th, 
Stephen  Skepik,  Fulton  Co. 

Sack  race,  boys:  1st,  Howard  Havens,  Elbridge 
Grange,  Onondaga  Co.;  2nd.  Walter  Mills,  Brewster 
Grange,  Putnam  Co.;  3rd,  Lawrence  Stewart,  Lower 
Oswego  Falls  Grange;  4th,  Raymond  Candee,  Butler 
Grange,  Wayne  Co. 

Girl’s  balloon  blowing  contest:  1st,  Ella  Crysler, 
Marcellus  Grange;  2nd,  Evelyn  Hollenbeck,  Kolene¬ 
ka  Grange;  4th,  Nevada  Hill,  Fulton. 

Egg  throioing  contest:  1st,  Ednew  Kent,  Master, 
George  Blowers  of  Koleneka  Grange;  2nd,  team 
and  the  Bi-Centennial  Commission. 

Ladies  Show  Good  Aim 

Rolling  pin  throunng  contest,  ladies:  1st,  Carolyn 
Earl,  Johnstown;  2nd,  Frances  Dann,  Lower  Oswego 
Falls  Grange ;  3rd,  Dorothea  Hart,  Koleneka  Grange, 
Fulton  Co.;  4th,  Isabel  Hoff,  Johnstown. 

Obstacle  relay  race:  1st,  team  composed  of  Wesley 
Putnam,  Donald  Hollenbeck,  Donald  Stewart,  and 
George  Blowers  of  Koleneka  Grange;  2nd,  team 
composed  of  Dick  Adsit,  Kenneth  Miesch,  Henry 
Miesch  and  Raymond  Miesch  of  Taft  Settlement 
Grange;  3rd,  team  composed  of  Robert  Stewart, 
Harry  Hollenbeck,  Steven  Sceptis,  and  Hans  August, 
of  Koleneka  Grange. 

Sports  awards  were  given  by  the  State  Grange 
and  the  Bi-Centennial  Commission. 

Special  guests  of  the  day  were  Louis  J.  Taber, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  John  M.  Gibbs,  director  of  State  and  City  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  George  Washington  Bi-Centennial 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Gibbs  was  present  for  the  entire  day,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  gathering. 

Considerable  interest  centered  in  the  Horse  Shoe 


Pitching  Contest  in  which  Albert  Miles,  Lacona,  and 
Louis  Frasier  of  Pulaski  won  first;  Frank  Pitman 
and  Edwin  Lewis  of  Skaneateles  won  second;  and 
Herbert  Coy  and  son  of  Brookfield,  Madison  Co., 
won  third. 

Fine  Floats  a  Feature 

No  part  of  the  day  furnished  a  more  beautiful  and 
popular  spectacle  than  the  historic  floats,  which 
filled  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum  with  a  colorful  array 
during  the  afternoon.  These  floats  were  in  charge  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  State  Lecturer.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mr.  L.  J. 
Taber,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Miss  Virginia  Jenkins, 
Glens  Falls,  New  York.  The  first  prize  consisted  of  a 
cash  reward  from  the  State  Grange  and  a  handsome 
plaque  of  George  Washington,  donated  by  the  Bi- 
Centennial  Commission.  It  went  to  the  Steuben  Co. 
Pomona  float.  This  was  a  large  white  trailer,  on 
which  Washington  knelt  in  prayer,  his  white  horse 
standing  near,  while  soldiers  huddled  around  a  camp 
fire. 

The  second  prize,  also  a  cash  prize,  and  a  plaque, 
went  to  Madison  Co.  Pomona  float,  which  showed  a 
cotton  field,  with  darkies  picking  cotton  from  bolls, 
under  the  direction  of  Washington. 

Third  prize  of  cash  and  a  plaque,  was  awarded  for 
a  beautiful  wheat  field,  in  which  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  his  horse  again  played  a  part.  This  float 
was  sent  by  Rose  Hill  Grange,  Seneca  County. 

Fourth  prize,  a  plaque,  went  to  Monroe  County, 
with  a  float  showing  George  Washington  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  in  the  forest  with  comrades  and  Indians. 

The  fifth  prize,  a  plaque,  went  to  Baldwinsville 
Grange,  Onondaga  County,  which  showed  Betsy  Ross 
presenting  the  new  flag,  with  its  thirteen  stars  and 
stripes,  to  General  Washington,  Col.  Hamilton  and 
Col.  Ross.  The  prizes  were  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Gibbs,  in  a  manner  that  gained  applause  from  the 
audience.  Other  noteworthy  floats  were  from 
Washington  County,  “Washington  the  Farmer”; 
Oneida  County,  “A  Colonial  Home”;  Cortland 
County  and  Wayne  County,  with  real  ice,  depicted 
“Crossing  the  Delaware.”  Livingston  County, 
“Prayer  at  Valley  Forge”;  Fayetteville,  “George 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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A  Few  Planks  from  the  Platform 

What  the  Political  Parties  Promise  to  Do  for  Agriculture 


Editor's  Note — As  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  know,  it  is  our  policy  to  give  both 
sides  of  important  questions.  On  this 
page  we  are  giving  you  what  we  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  plat¬ 
forms  recently  adopted  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  two  parties  in  Chicago. 

Agriculture 

Republican 

The  Republican  plank  after  recount¬ 
ing  what  had  been  done  for  agriculture 
under  the  present  administration  says 
in  part: 

“The  Republican  party  pledges  itself 
to  the  principle  of  assistance  to 
cooperative  marketing  associations, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  through  the  provisions  of 
the  agricultural  marketing  act,  which 
will  be  promptly  amended  or  modified, 
as  experience  shows  to  be  necessary, 
to  accomplish  the  objects  set  forth  in 
the  preamble  of  that  act.” 

Democratic 

The  Democratic  platform  advocates: 
“The  restoration  of  agriculture,  the 
nation’s  basic  industry;  better  financ¬ 
ing  of  farm  mortgages  through  reor¬ 
ganized  farm  bank  agencies  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  on  an  amortization 
plan,  giving  preference  to  credits  for 
the  redemption  of  farms  and  homes 
sold  under  foreclosure;  extension  and 
development  of  the  farm  co-operative 
movement,  and  effective  control  of  crop 
surpluses  so  that  our  farmers  may  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  domestic  market. 
Enactment  of  every  constitutional 
measure  that  will  aid  the  farmer  to 
receive  for  basic  farm  commodities 
prices  in  excess  of  cost  of  production.” 

The  Farm  Board 

Republican 

After  mentioning  the  difficult  period 
during  which  the  farm  board  has  op¬ 
erated,  the  Republican  plank  says: 

,  “Nevertheless,  after  only  a  little 
more  than  two  years’  effort  the  fed¬ 
eral  farm  board  has  many  achieve¬ 
ments  of  merit  to  its  credit.  We  will 
support  any  plan  which  will  help  to 
balance  production  against  demand  and 
thereby  raise  agricultural  prices;  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  economically  sound  and  ad¬ 
ministratively  workable  without  bur¬ 
densome  bureaucracy.” 

Democratic 

The  Democratic  plank  “condemns  the 
extravagance  of  the  farm  board,  its 
disastrous  action  which  made  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  speculator  in  farm  products, 
and  the  unsound  policy  of  restricting 
agricultural  production  to  the  demands 
of  domestic  markets.” 

The  Tariff 

Republican 

The  Republican  platform  says  : 

“The  American  farmer  is  entitled 
not  only  to  tariff  schedules  on  his  pro¬ 
ducts  but  to  protection  from  substitutes 
therefor.  The  party  pledges  itself  to 
make  such  revision  of  tariff  schedules 
as  economic  changes  require  to  main¬ 
tain  the  parity  of  protection  to  agricul¬ 
ture  with  other  industry.” 

“The  Republican  party  has  always 
been  the  staunch  supporters  of  the 
American  system  of  a  protective  mar¬ 
ket.  It  believes  that  the  home  market 
built  up  under  that  policy — the  great¬ 
est  and  richest  market  in  the  world — 
belongs  to  American  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor.” 

Democratic 

"We  advocate  a  competitive  tariff 
for  revenue,  with  a  fact  finding  tariff 
commission  free  from  executive  inter¬ 
ference;  reciprocal  tariff  agreements 
with  other  nations,  and  an  internation¬ 
al  economic  conference  designed  to  re¬ 
store  international  trade  and  facilitate 
exchange.” 

“The  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  law,  the 
prohibitive  rates  of  which  have  resulted 
in  retaliatory  action  by  more  than  forty 
countries,  created  international  eco¬ 
nomic  hostilities,  destroyed  internation¬ 


al  trade,  drove  our  factories  into  for¬ 
eign  countries,  robbed  the  American 
farmer  of  his  foreign  markets  and  in¬ 
creased  his  cost  of  production.” 

Economy  and  Taxation 

Republican 

“Efficiency  and  economy  demand  re¬ 
organization  of  government  bureaus. 
The  problem  is  non-partisan  and  must 
be  so  treated  if  it  is  to  be  solved.  As  a 
result  of  years  of  study  and  personal 
contact  with  conflicting  activities  and 
wasteful  duplication  of  effort,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  particularly  fitted  to  direct 
measures  to  correct  the  situation.  We 
favor  legislation  by  Congress  which 
will  give  him  the  required  authority.” 

“The  tax  burden  upon  real  estate  is 
all  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  other 
forms  of  property  and  income.  There 
is  no  form  of  relief  more  needed  today 
than  tax  relief.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  reconsideration  of  our  tax  systems, 
Federal,  state  and  local,  with  a  view 
to  developing  a  better  coordination,  re¬ 
ducing  duplication  and  relieving  unjust 
burdens.  The  Republican  party  pledges 
itself  to  this  end.” 

Democratic 

“An  immediate  and  drastic  reduction 
of  governmental  expenditures  by  abol¬ 
ishing  useless  commissions  and  offices, 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus, 
and  eliminating  extravagances,  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  saving  of  not  less  than  25 
per  cent  in  the  cost  of  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The  Democratic  platform  condemns 
“the  improper  and  excessive  use  of 
money  in  political  activities  and  the 
open  or  covert  resistance  of  adminis¬ 
trative  officials  to  every  effort  made 
by  Congressional  committees  to  curtail 
the  extravagant  expenditures  of  the 
government  *  *  *  ” 

Prohibition 

Republican 

“We  believe  that  the  people  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  a 
proposed  amendment,  the  provision  of 
which,  while  retaining  in  the  Federal 
government  power  to  preserve  the 
gains  already  made  in  dealing  with  the 
evils  inherent  in  the  liquor  traffic,  shall 
allow  states  to  deal  with  the  problem 
as  their  citizens  may  determine,  but 
subject  always  to  the  power  of  the 
Federal  government  to  protect  those 


states  where  prohibition  may  exist  and 
safeguard  our  citizens  everywhere  from 
the  return  of  the  saloon  and  attendant 
abuses  *  *  *  ” 

Democratic 

“We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment.  To  effect  such  re¬ 
peal  we  demand  that  the  Congress 
immediately  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  truly  representative  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  States  called  to  act 
solely  on  that  proposal. 

“We  urge  the  enactment  of  such 
measures  by  the  several  States  as  will 
actually  promote  temperance,  effective¬ 
ly  prevent  the  return  of  the  saloon  and 
bring  the  liquor  traffic  into  the  open 
under  complete  supervision  and  control 
of  the  States. 

“Pending  repeal,  we  favor  immediate 
modification  of  the  Volstead  act  to 
legalize  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beer  and  other  beverages  of  such  al¬ 
coholic  content  as  is  permissible  under 
the  Constitution  and  to  provide  there¬ 
from  a  proper  and  needed  revenue.” 

Banking  and  Finance 

Republican 

“The  Republicans  established  and  are 
continuing  to  uphold  the  Gold  Standard 
and  will  oppose  any  measure  which 
will  undermine  the  government’s  credit 
or  impair  the  integrity  of  our  national 
currency.  This  is  no  time  to  experiment 
upon  the  body  politic  or  financial.” 

“There  is  need  of  revising  the  bank¬ 
ing  laws  so  as  to  place  our  banking 
structure  on  a  sounder  basis — and  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  depositing 
public  there  should  be  more  stringent 
supervision  *  *  *.  We  favor  the  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  an 
international  conference  to  consider 
matters  relating  to  monetary  questions, 
including  the  position  of  silver,  ex¬ 
change  problems,  and  commodity  prices, 
and  possible  cooperative  action  con¬ 
cerning  them.” 

Democratic 

The  Democratic  party  favors: 

“Maintenance  of  the  national  credit 
by  a  federal  budget  annually  balanced 
on  the  basis  of  accurate  executive  es¬ 
timates  within  revenues,  raised  by  a 
system  of  taxation  levied  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ability  to  pay.” 

“A  sound  currency  to  be  preserved 
at  all  hazards ;  and  an  international 
monetary  conference  called  on  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  our  government  to  consider 


the  rehabilitation  of  silver  and  related 
questions.” 

The  Democrats  also  propose  “quicker 
methods  of  realizing  on  assets  of  de¬ 
positors  of  suspended  banks  and  more 
rigid  supervision  of  national  banks  for 
the  protection  of  the  depositors.” 


L.  I.  Strawberry  Growers 
Try  New  Package 

DURING  the  past  season  a  number 
of  strawberry  growers  on  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  Long  Island  tried  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  worked  out  quite  sat¬ 
isfactorily. 

Realizing  that  better  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  packaging  has  stimulated  the 
sales  of  some  farm  products  these  men 


Packing  strawberries  in  the  new  cor¬ 
rugated  pasteboard  cartons  on  the  farm 
of  Heinrich  Meyjes  at  Calverton,  L.  /. 

decided  to  try  this  scheme  on  strawber¬ 
ries  and  a  corrugated  packing  case 
was  used  to  replace  the  old  crate.  A 
case  was  secured  in  an  attractive 
green  color  and  a  trademark  printed 
on  it  so  that  buyers  who  wished  to  do 
so  could  identify  the  berries  from  this 
group  of  producers.  The  second  experi¬ 
ment  tried  was  in  covering  the  baskets 
with  a  transparent  paper  top.  Natural¬ 
ly,  all  this  dressing  up  was  preceded 
by  packing  a  high  quality  product  for 
without  this  high  quality  the  extra  care 
in  packaging  would  have  been  wasted. 

The  first  Long  Island  berries  in  this 
modern  dress  came  in  to  the  New  York 
City  market  in  June  and  at  a  time 
when  other  berries  were  bringing  as 
low  as  4  y2  cents  a  quart,  these  berries 
brought  eleven  cents.  Throughout  the 
season  they  brought  anywhere  from 
two  to  five  cents  a  quart  more  than 
berries  packed  in  the  old  way. 

The  experiment  turned  out  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  farmers  in  that  section 
are  planning  to  try  out  the  corrugated 
cases  for  other  products  next  year.  Mr. 
Meyjes,  one  of  the  cooperators  in  this 
scheme  is  a  firm  believer  in  packing 
a  quality  product.  For  several  years  he 
has  put  up  and  sold  extra  high  quality 
potatoes  for  baking  with  excellent 
results. 


Rabbits  in  the  Garden 

American  Agriculturist  readers  who 
have  trouble  with  birds,  rabbits  or 
woodchucks  eating  beans,  peas,  or  any 
garden  vegetable,  should  try  dusting 
with  the  louse  killer  that  you  use  for 
lice  on  poultry.  It  does  not  injure  the 
plants,  and  no  bird  or  animal  will  eat 
it.  It  has  certainly  been  valuable  in  a 
market  garden. — S.  H.  H. 


Smallest  Profitable  Sawlogs 

Studies  by  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Ser¬ 
vice  show  that  in  any  lumbering  opera¬ 
tion  there  is  a  minimum  size  of  tree 
which  just  pays  its  way  through  the 
mill,  and  smaller  sizes  are  cut  at  a 
loss.  The  smallest  profitable  size  will 
vary  from  10  to  15  inches,  depending 
on  conditions,  and  the  Forestry  Ser¬ 
vice  will  be  glad  to  advise  forest  own¬ 
ers  on  this  point. — I.  W.  D. 
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First  Hand  Reports  on  Farm  Conditions 


Crops  Fair  to  Good  —  Little  Credit  Available  —  Some  Demand  for  Small  Farms 


Editor's  Note — American  Agriculturist  is 
proud  of  the  service  it  is  able  to  render 
to  its  readers  by  giving  you  material 
such  as  the  notes  on  farm  production  and 
marketing  conditions  which  are  printed 
on  this  page.  The  following  letters  cover 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  conditions,  and  they  are  written  by 
men  who  are  constantly  traveling  and 
visiting  farmers  in  their  sections  and 
who,  therefore,  have  an  intimate  grasp 
of  the  farm  situation. 

If  you  will  take  time  to  read  this  ma¬ 
terial,  it  will  help  you  with  marketing  de¬ 
cisions  which  you  will  have  to  make  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months.  For  example, 
note  how  hay  in  most  sections  is  a  poor 
crop  and  that,  therefore,  the  price  will 
be  much  higher  for  hay  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Western  New  York 

Orleans  County  On  account  of  weather 
conditions  early  peas 
proved  a  failure.  Many  will  not  receive 
enough  to  pay  for  the  seed.  As  to  fruit, 
the  first  income  is  usually  from  straw¬ 
berries.  This  year  there  was  only  about  a 
fifty  per  cent  crop.  This  was  due  primar¬ 
ily  to  dry  weather  conditions.  This  ter¬ 
ritory  has  prospects  for  a  large  cherry 
crop.  Montmorency,  the  cherry  which  the 
canners  have  used  for  canning  and  freez¬ 
ing  in  the  past,  will,  for  the  most  part, 
not  be  -picked. 

We  have  a  good  outlook  for  a  fair  sized 
peach  crop.  However,  within  the  last 
week  there  has  been  a  considerable  drop. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  long  spell 
of  dry  weather.  There  has  been  some  talk 
of  prices  running  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per 
bushel,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the  grower 
that  he  may  at  least  receive  $1.00  per 
bushel. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  West¬ 
ern  New  York  will  have  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  its  normal  crop  of  apples.  This 
is  the  “Off  Year”  for  the  Baldwin  apple, 
most  extensively  grown  in  this  area. 
There  seems  to  be  good  show  for  Rhode 
Island  Greenings,  McIntosh,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Ben  Davis, 
Kings,  etc. 

The  farmer  in  this  area  has  been  feel¬ 
ing  hard  times  more  or  less  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  has  for  the  most  part 
been  gradually  adjusting  himself  to  pres¬ 
ent  day  conditions  by  staying  at  home, 
by  hiring  less  help,  by  using  less  fertil¬ 
izer,  by  repairing  old  equipment  and  by 
patching  up  roofs  and  fences,  until  con¬ 
ditions  change  for  the  better. — E.  W.  M. 

*  *  * 

Genesee  County  The  hay  crop,  except 
for  alfalfa,  is  general¬ 
ly  poor.  There  are  many  poor  stands  of 
potatoes  and  beans.  I  feel  that  conditions 
generally  as  to  weather  have  been  rather 
discouraging  to  the  farmer  and  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  abnormally  poor  outlook  for 
crops. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
there  is  practically  no  credit  being  ex¬ 
tended  by  local  banks  to  farmers.  Mer¬ 
chants  are  not  in  a  position  to  extend 
much  credit  except  for  fertilizer  where 
the  dealer  thinks  the  farmer  is  perfectly 
good  for  it  and,  of  course,  the  fertilizer 
concerns  extend  credit  to  the  local  dealers 
or  else  he  could  not  pass  it  on  to  the 
farmer.  I  believe  there  is  much  less 
credit  being  used  than  formerly. 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for 
farm  property  on  the  part  of  people  who 
are  now  operating  farms. — H.  B.  M. 

*  »  * 

Southwestern  New  York 

Steuben  County  The  hay  crop  will  be  a 
little  under  average  in 
some  localities  due  to  shortage  of  rain 
in  May  and  June,  while  in  some  other 
sections  there  has  been  adequate  rain¬ 
fall.  There  will  be  nearly  as  much  buck¬ 
wheat  grown  this  year  as  last  in  this 
section.  There  has  been  less  than  an 
average  amount  of  lime  and  fertilizer  us¬ 
ed  this  season.  I  expect  perhaps  a  10% 
reduction  in  potato  acreage  in  Steuben 
County.  So  far  this  season,  truck  crops 
have  been  doing  well  but  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  low  prices,  especially  at  wholesale. 

Little  or  almost  no  new  credit  is  being 
extended  to  farmers  by  the  local  banks. 

There  are  a  few  farmers  in  the  market 
for  farms  but  most  of  the  prospects  are 
people  in  towns  and  cities  who  see  on  a 
farm  an  opportunity  to  secure  shelter  and 
food.  Some  of  these  townspeople  are  ex¬ 
perienced  but  most  of  them  lack  adequate 
capital  to  buy  stock  and  tools.  There  is 
an  excellent  market  for  farms  costing  up 
to  $2000.— N.  E.  A. 

»  *  * 

Chautauqua  County  At  present  the 

strawberry  crops 
are  nearing  completion.  The  return  to  the 
farmer  has  been  low.  Canning  factories 
have  paid  as  low  as  .03  per  quart  for  the 


fruit.  The  cherry  crop  is  getting  on  the 
market  with  very  little  demand  present. 
The  price  will  be  very  low  and  probably 
many  will  not  be  picked.  Price  is  about 
$30.00  per  ton  and  only  a  limited  demand 
from  the  canners.  The  raspberry  crop 
has  been  hindered  by  the  dry  weather 
but  the  recent  rain  should  help  out  this 
crop.  Until  the  last  10  days  there  has 
been  little  rain  in  the  fruit  section  since 
early  spring. 

Many  vineyards  have  had  to  go  without 
cultivation  to  date  due  to  the  dry 
weather.  Even  now  it  is  pretty  dry  in  the 
north  sectiort  of  the  county. 

The  worst  tie-up  of  funds  in  this  area 
has  been  the  inability  of  the  Chautauqua 
and  Erie  Grape  Growers  Cooperative 
Ass’n.  to  pay  in  full  for  the  last  fall  grape 
crop.  This  organization  is  the  largest 
single  purchaser  of  grapes  in  the  belt. 
They  handled  about  28,000  tons  last  fall. 
Around  5000  tons  were  pressed  in  their 
own  plant  at  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  hold  up  payment  of 
about  $5.00  per  ton  on  the  entire  crop  to 
finance  this  plant  and  pay  off  a  loan  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Farm  Board.  They  still 
owe  the  growers  about  $150,000.00  and  if 
this  could  have  been  paid  it  would  have 
aided  tremendously. 

I  have  neglected  to  mention  the  tomato 
crop.  The  price  in  this  instance  is  not 
established  and  it  is  too  early  to  have 
much  idea.  The  contracts  that  are  out 
have  been  taken  on  a  yield  of  seven  tons 
per  acre.  A  few  buyers  have  offered  to 
pay  $12.00  per  ton  for  ripe  tomatoes.  At 
present  the  crop  is  looking  good.  It  they 
could  get  $12.00  per  ton  for  ripe  it  would 
be  better  than  last  year.  They  sold  as 
low  as  $4.00  per  ton  but  the  average  was 
about  this. — J.  P. 


Central  New  York 

Cayuga  County  Hay  crop  not  as  heavy 
as  last  year.  I  under¬ 
stand  dealers  are  contracting  good  mix¬ 
ed  hay  for  $10  per  ton.  Last  winter  mix¬ 
ed  hay  was  selling  for  $6  per  ton.  Oats 
and  barley  crop  is  short  due  to  dry 
weather  and  I  believe  will  bring  much 
better  prices.  The  price  of  milk  is  from 
60  cents  to  $1.00  per  hundred.  Several  of 
our  dairy  farmers  are  putting  cash  crops 
in  this  year.  The  cabbage  crop  is  about 
normal.  Wheat  is  good.  A  year  ago  buck¬ 
wheat  sold  for  60  cents  per  hundred ;  now 
dealers  are  trying  to  contract  for  70  cents 
per  hundred.  The  potato  crop  is  normal. 
I  believe  cash  crops  will  have  much  bet¬ 
ter  value  than  a  year  ago. 

The  morale  of  the  farmer  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  year  ago.  They  have  forgotten 
about  the  depression  and  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  conditions  and  are  going 
to  work  with  the  hope  that  they  can 
sell  their  crops. 

Local  banks  have  begun  to  give  some 
help  if  they  can  get  one  hundred  per 
cent  security. — C.  H. 


Herkimer  County  Hay  which  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  heavy  late 
frosts  and  lack  of  rain  has  improved 
much  since  the  recent  heavy  rains  and 
the  crop  will  be  nearly  normal  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  The  crop  is  good 
except  on  old  and  hill  farms.  Spring 
grains  look  normal.  The  stand  of  corn  is 
good,  but  it  is  backward.  The  stand  of 
potatoes  is  also  good.  There  has  been 
some  frost  damage.  The  recent  weather 
has  been  very  favorable  fdr  cabbage 
setting. 

The  morale  of  farm  people  has  kept  up 
very  well  during  these  trying  times,  but 
I  have  heard  more  complaints  recently. 


If  prices  continue  low,  I  am  sure  this  will 
increase. 

Credit  is  very  restricted.  Many  feed 
merchants  are  on  a  cash  or  30  day  basis 
and  only  a  few  of  the  banks  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  are  loaning  to  farmers.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  poorer  farmers  have  been 
injured  by  too  free  credit  for  the  last  five 
years,  on  cows,  machinery,  automobiles, 
tractors  and  feed.  Too  many  are  buying 
cows  right  now. — H.  M.  P. 


Southern  New  York 

Orange  and  Del-  Hay  in  most  sections 
aware  Counties  of  Delaware  County 
looks  good. 

So  far  as  the  fruit  crop  looks  good.  The 
oat  crop,  I  think,  will  be  light  and  the 
straw  very  short  in  most  places. 

The  credit  condition  is  quite  serious  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  ones  considered  to  be  A-l 
risks.  It  seems  impossible  for  a  good 
many  farmers  who  used  to  get  bank 
credit  to  obtain  any  just  now. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  than  many 
farms  are  changing  hands.  What  few  are, 
are  being  bought  by  people  coming  from 
the  city.  Not  the  best  farms  and  not  so 
much  money  are  changing  hands  as  city 
property  in  a  good  many  cases  is  taken 
in  exchange. — H.  D.  S. 


In  the  Hudson  Valley 

While  crop  conditions  were  below  nor¬ 
mal  during  May,  abundance  of  rains  in 
late  May  and  June  have  made  crop  con¬ 
ditions  practically  normal  for  the  present 
time  of  year. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  feel  they  are  much 
better  off  than  the  city  people  under  like 
conditions. 

The  credit  conditions  vary  very  large¬ 
ly  according  to  the  individual  local  banks ; 
in  some  cases  plenty  of  credit  and  in 
other  cases  very  limited  credit. 

Merchants  as  a  rule  are  giving  credit  to 
the  limit  of  their  ability,  although  cash 
will  buy  to  a  much  greater  advantage. 

The  demand  for  farm  properties  seems 
to  be  very  largely  by  city  buyers,  looking 
for  cheap  property  where  they  can  make 
part  or  all  of  their  living  and  get  away 
from  high  city  rents. 


Northern  New  York 

Franklin  County  Hay  crop  generally 
lighter  than  last 
year.  Grain  looks  good.  Good  stand  of 


corn.  Acreage  of  potatoes  about  normal, 
but  not  as  much  commercial  fertilizer 
used. 

Some  of  the  younger  farmers  rather 
pessimistic.  Others  who  have  seen  times 
like  these  before  are  adjusting  themsel¬ 
ves  and  their  farming  operations  to  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  They  are  optimistic.  Most 
of  them  in  both  classes  will  come  through 
all  right.  Credit  at  local  banks  is  pretty 
tight. 

Not  many  farmers  are  asking  for 
credit  with  merchants.  Most  of  ’their 
trading  is  done  with  chain  stores  on  cash 
basis.  Farm  sales  noted  recently  have 
been  on  a  basis  from  one  half  to  two- 
thirds  normal  value  with  small  down 
payment  if  any. — L.  E.  W. 

St.  Lawrence  County  I  find  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  crops 
about  as  follows :  Light  grains  are  about 
average.  Corn  is  a  good  stand  and  look¬ 
ing  well.  The  hay  crop  on  the  average 
is  a  little  lighter  due  to  a  scarcity  of 
clover.  Timothy  hay  is  very  good.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  looking  fine  but,  of  course,  this 
section  exports  very  few. 

The  dairy  farmers,  of  course,  are  dis¬ 
couraged  over  the  price  of  milk,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  younger  ones,  but  there  is  a 
determination  to  get  together,  looking  for 
a  better  price,  also  they  are  making  ad¬ 
justments  to  meet  the  conditions.  On  the 
whole,  99%  are  anxious  to  keep  their 
farms. 

There  is  quite  a  demand  for  farm  pro¬ 
perty,  but  very  little  money.  There  have 
been  several  good  farms  sold  completely 
equipped  for  good  money.  The  really 
good  farms  have  not  depreciated  as  much 
as  the  others. — W.  C.  A. 


New  Jersey 

General  crops  are  below  normal  due  to 
less  than  normal  rainfall.  Truck  crops 
for  the  most  part  are  quite  satisfactory. 

The  morale  is  fairly  good.  Farmers  are 
never  unemployed  which  is  helpful  in 
conditions  such  as  the  present.  Some 
with  heavy  loads  are  depressed,  but  the 
average  man  is  going  ahead,  doing  the 
best  he  can  under  the  circumstances. 

Credit  as  far  as  the  banks  are  con¬ 
cerned  is  about  nil.  The  merchants  are 
as  liberal  as  they  should  be  and  doing 
what  they  can  to  assist. 

Considerable  call  for  farms,  but  most¬ 
ly  on  the  part  of  unemployed  from  the 
cities  with  little  or  no  experience  and 
with  limited  capital.  Experienced  farmers 
are  not  purchasing  farms  now,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed. — L.  D.  W. 


Reports  from  New  England 


Southern  Maine  Crop  conditions  in 
Southern  Maine  are 
anything  but  satisfactory,  practically  all 
crops  being  far  behind  in  growth.  The 
hay  crop  will  be  about  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  last  year’s  crop  and  not  over 
two-thirds  of  the  five  year  average. 

Potatoes  are  looking  fairly  well  and  a 
normal  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  should  give  a  fair  crop.  The 
apple  crop  holds  promise  of  fair  returns 
and  the  scab  infestation  up  to  the  present 
has  been  rather  under  the  average.  Can¬ 
nery  sweet  corn  is  looking  small  but  fair 
stands  are  observed.  Were  the  price  bet¬ 
ter  the  sweet  corn  situation  would  hold 
out  fair  hope. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  credit  to  be  obtained 
at  the  local  banks  and  merchants  are 
shutting  down  on  it  just  as  firmly  as  they 
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Last  Gall  for  Reservations 

Before  the  next  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  reaches  you,  all  who 
are  going  on  the  Alaska  trip  will  have  made  reservations  and  purchased 
their  ticket.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  not  planned  this  trip  because  of  a 
feeling  that  the  expense  would  be  far  greater  than  it  actually  is.  Below 
we  are  giving  you  the  exact  cost  of  this  17-day  trip  which  includes  every 
necessary  expense.  Stops  will  be  made  at  some  stations  not  listed  and 
it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  secure  quotations  from  the  station  where  you 
will  board  the  train  on  request. 

Remember  that  the  tour  starts  from  New  York  City  on  Saturday, 
August  6,  at  9  A.  M.  It  will  make  stops  on  the  New  York  Central  line 
through  New  York  State  during  the  day,  leaving  Buffalo  at  9  P.  M.,  Sat¬ 
urday  night. 

What  the  Tour  Will  Cost 


One  in 

One  in 

Two  in  -  1 

From 

Lower 

Upper 

Lower  (Ea.)  i 

New  York . 

. .  .  $419.15 

$404.78 

$382.58 

Poughkeepsie  .  .  •  • 

418.04 

403.67 

381.47 

Albany  . 

408.20 

394.15 

372.45 

Utica  . 

399.70 

385.97 

364.76 

Syracuse  . 

394.90 

381.68 

361.20 

Rochester  . 

388.66 

375.77 

355.80  j 

Buffalo . 

384.14 

371.25 

351.28 

possibly  can  and  get  along. 

The  farm  demand  seems  to  be  for  small 
places  at  very  low  prices. — W.  M.  G. 

*  *  * 

Aroostook  County  The  potato  crop  in 

Aroostook  County  is 
apparently  cut  around  20%  from  last 
year’s  plant.  The  stand  is  good  as  a 
whole.  Growing  conditions  have  been  fair. 
The  size  of  the  plants  was  below  normal 
previous  to  July  1st,  but  rains  last  week 
with  fine  growing  conditions  produced  a 
very  rapid  growth  in  the  last  ten  days. 
There  were  however,  a  few  sections 
damaged  to  some  extent  by  local  showers. 
This  I  would  judge,  so  far  has  been  a 
very  limited  damage.  Hay  and  grain  are 
apparently  slightly  below  normal. 

In  my  opinion  the  morale  of  the  far¬ 
mer  in  Aroostook  County,  while  not  up 
to  its  usual  pitch,  is  very  good  consider¬ 
ing  conditions.  Farmers  are  not  buying 
anything  they  can  possibly  get  along 
without. 

Credit  conditions  as  far  as  local  banks 
are  concerned  are  practically  out  of  the 
picture.  Very  little  money  is  being  loaned 
to  farmers. — R.  H.  H. 


Connecticut  Crop  conditions  as  a  whole 
are  good.  Hay  suffered  by 
dry  weather  in  May  and  will  be  some¬ 
what  short,  but  is  improving  now.  Corn, 
potatoes,  etc.,  look  good.  Baldwin  apples 
light  set.  McIntosh  good  set. 

Only  a  few  farm  foreclosures  reported 
as  yet.  Milk  prices  3%  to  4c  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  district  but  this  is  partly  counteract¬ 
ed  by  lower  prices  for  grain  and  help. 
More  fluid  milk  produced  than  market 
will  consume  although  surplus  is  decreas¬ 
ing  in  some  sections. 

Demand  for  farm  property  is  very 
light.  There  are  almost  no  sales  and 
these  are  at  bargain  prices.  I  can  think 
of  two  sales  both  of  which  were  at  less 
than  half  assessed  valuation  and  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  assessed  valuation  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  about  a  fair  sale  value. 
It  is  a  very  hard  time  for  distressed  farm 
real  estate. — A.  W.  S. 
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a  Craine  -  built  Silo  ! 

Crane  offers  a  type  of  silo  for 
every  farm  and  purse.  There’s  one 
for  you  at  a  price  that  cooperates 
— to  reduce  milk  production  costs 

- turn  more  of  those  milk  checks 

into  profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it  pays 
you!  Send  for  big  free  catalog, 
comparing  all  types,  and 


New  Low  Prices  2 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the 
utmost  in  value  today.  A  thorough¬ 
ly  dependable  silo — backed  by  31 
years’  experience.  Get  busy  now, 
while  prices  are  to  your  advantage. 
Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for  free 
catalog  and  new  low  prices. 


CRAINE,  INC. 

lOl  Wilson  StM  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ER 


Lowest  Prices 
NOW! 


Today’s  low  prices  on  de¬ 
pendable  Harder  silos  are 
the  lowest  in  modern  silo 
history.  Do  not  let  anyone 
tell  you  that  you  cannot 
afford  a  Harder.  These 
low  prices  prevail  on  both 
wood  stave  and  concrete 
stave  Harder  silos.  Send 
for  catalog.  Cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  with  silage. 
Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  accepted. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  A-3X  Cobles  kill,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  PLANTS  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them,  the  largest  shipper  of  vegetable  plants 
in  South  Jersey.  Leading  varieties,  by  Parcel  Post  or 
Express.  Tomatoes  grown  from  certified  seed.  Cabbage 
grown  from  Yellows  Resistant  Strain  of  seed,  it  pro¬ 
duces  good  crops  where  others  fail.  If  you  had  trouble 
to  grow  cabbage,  use  our  plants  from  this  selected 
seed,  cost  you  very  little  more  but  worth  four  times 
the  price  of  others.  Cauliflower  grown  from  Shur’s  Im¬ 
proved  Snow  Ball  varieties. 

100  Prepaid.  Larger  lots  collect  100  500  1,000  5,000 

Cabbage  Plants  . . . _....$  .45  $1.00  $1  45  $6.25 

Tomato  Plants  . 50  1.00  1.70  7.50 

Cauliflower  Plants  . 65  2.00  3.25  15.00 

Pepper  . .85  1.75  3  00  13.75 

Beets  and  Brussel  Sprouts  . 50  1.25  2.00  8.75 

Sweet  Potato  and  Celery  . 60  1.50  2  50  11.25 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Burpee’s 

Bulbs  icr 

Ukilt  (PCa/ntirtg 

BULB  BOOK  FREE— Tellsall 
about  the  best  Tulips,  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  Iris, 
Peonies,  etc.,  with  illustrations 
and  directions.  Sent  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

551  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Cauliflower  and  Cabbage 

CELERY  and  SPROUTS 

Plants— Cauliflower;  IOOO-$4.  Cabbage  $2.  Celery  $2. 

F.W.ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, N.J. 


fARRAGF  PI  ANTS  Leading  varieties.  Best 
rbfllUi).  Strains.  Express:  1,000, 
$1.00;  10,000,  $7.50.  Postpaid:  200  60c:  500,  $1.00. 

Cauliflower;  100,  50c;  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00. 
BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Box  54IS,  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


RABBITS 


Pedigreed  Rabbits; 


-50c  each  up  according  to  age. 
1  size,  weight  and  color  in  New 
Cealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
M  Main  St,  Haokensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


The  Sheffield  Association  from  the  Inside 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


1930,  I  was  elected  by  the  delegates 
from  the  seven  Sheffield  plants  in  Ver¬ 
mont  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Producers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  for  a  three  year  term. 

My  conception  of  the  position  was  to 
represent  the  farmers  and  to  seek  to 
make  the  Association  effective  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  That 
is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  The 
Association  is  powerless  to  affect  the 
price  of  milk,  to  control  a  pound  of 
milk,  to  direct  the  sale  of  the  milk  or 
even  to  know  how  the  milk  is  sold.  The 
Association  is  made  up  of  those  who  sell 
milk  to  the  Sheffield  Company  for  the 
time  they  sell  milk  to  the  Company 
and  that  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Company.  The  Association  meets 
in  the  Company  offices  and  are  the 
guests  of  the  Company. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Association  to  impress  me  was 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  sales  and  how 
the  composite  price  was  built  of.  The 
work  of  the  Association  was  to  assent 
to  the  price  of  class  1,  class  2  and  class 
3  milk.  The  milk  is  sold  as  class  1, 
class  1A,  class  2,  class  3,  class  3A  and 
class  4.  Vo  report  of  sales  of  any  class 
has  been  made  during  my  two  years  of 
service. 

No  report  of  prices  of  class  1A,  class 
3A  or  class  4  has  been  made.  Repeated 
requests  from  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Association  as  to 
how  the  composite  price  was  arrived  at 
have  remained  unanswered.  I  have  been 
allowed  to  make  notes  from  a  paper 
which  appeared  to  be  a  report  of  sales. 
I  contend  that  such  notes  are  worth¬ 
less  as  to  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The 
published  minutes  of  meetings  of  the 
board  of  directors  state  that  the  books 
of  the  Company  have  been  audited.  T 
understand  that  there  is  a  Committee 
for  that  purpose  and  I  was  told  that 
each  member  of  the  board  served  on 
that  committee  at  least  once  a  year. 


I  have  not  served  on  that  committee  at 
any  time  or  known  who  did  serve  or 
known  of  any  report  at  any  time.  I  at¬ 
tended  25  consecutive  meetings.  That 
is  not  all  but  I  will  rest  my  case.  Any¬ 
way  what  more  need  be  said?  I  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Sheffield  Producers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association  is  powerless  to 
serve  the  farmers  and  that  it  was 
created  and  maintained  to  serve  the 
Company. 

I  have  watched  the  development  of 
the  work  of  the  emergency  milk  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
and  I  became  convinced  that  the  plan 
adopted  at  Syracuse  on  March  15  was 
the  best  plan  before  the  farmers  at  the 
present  time.  The  time  came  when  in 
fairness  to  myself  and  all  concerned, 
I  must  take  a  stand.  On  Monday,  June 
13,  I  stated  that  I  favored  and  would 
support  the  Syracuse  plan.  On  June  15, 
an  official  of  the  Sheffield  Company 
visited  me  and  to  him  I  stated  my  po¬ 
sition  and  why.  On  June  16,  I  received 
notice  to  meet  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association,  on  June  17.  To  be 
sure,  I  did  not  have  to  go  but  I  did  go 
and  I  met  the  committee.  They  read  to 
me  reports  of  my  statements  which  I 
confirmed.  They  said  I  was  a  traitor  to 
the  Association  and  to  the  Company. 
That  I  denied,  stating  that  I  owed  no 
allegiance  to  the  Association  or  to  the 
Company  but  only  to  the  farmers  who 
elected  me.  The  committee  then  asked 
me  to  resign  and  that  I  refused  to  do. 
I  was  informed  that  the  committee 
would  then  go  into  executive  session 
and  that  was  that. 

On  June  18,  I  received  word  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  that 
the  executive  committee  had  directed 
the  Company  to  refuse  my  milk.  On 
June  19  I  was  given  notice  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  bring  no  more  milk.  I  was  then 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Association 
and  the  office  of  director  for  the  fifth 
district  was  vacant. 


The  New  York  State  Grange  Bi  -  Centennial  Picnic 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


and  Martha  Washington  In  Their 
Home”;  Seneca  Pomona  Grange,  “The 
Thirteen  Original  States  and  Miss 
Columbia”;  Phoenix  Juvenile  Grange, 
“Children  Around  A  Spinning  Wheel”; 
other  floats  and  decorated  cars  made  a 
fine  display. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  program 
came  when  State  Master  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone  announced  that  the  membership 
campaign  would  net  a  gain  of  about 
one  thousand  members.  This  campaign 
began  the  18th  of  June,  and  concluded 
the  Fourth  of  July,  although  much  in¬ 
terest,  aroused  by  the  effort  made,  will 
mean  a  greater  increase  eventually  in 
this  great  farm  organization  whose  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  serve  rural  life  in  all  its 
phases.  This  campaign  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  State  Master  Freestone,  his 
deputies,  and  the  Masters  of  subordin¬ 
ate  granges,  and  their  committees. 

The  picnic  ended  with  games  of  soft 
ball  between  teams  from  Cayuga,  On¬ 
ondaga,  Oswego  and  Cortland  counties. 

Was  it  a  success?  Were  people  glad 
they  went  ?  Unquestionably.  As  one 
sister  worded  it:  “If  people  had  known 
what  would  take  place  here  today,  there 
never  would  have  been  room  in  this 
Coliseum.  It  hAs  been  wonderful.” 
Surely  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Grange  for  this  Bi-Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration,  realized  a  dream  of  his  own, 
planned  last  year,  for  this  great  Grange 
gathering.  The  success  of  the  day  was 
largely  due  to  his  untiring  effort,  the 
fine  cooperation  of  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and  the  zeal  and 
interest  of  deputies,  State  officers, 
County  agents,  and  Patrons  every¬ 
where. — Elizabeth  Arthur. 

*  *  * 

Taber  Talks  at  Picnic 

Sports,  historic  floats,  and  a  stirring 
Washington  address  completed  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  successful  picnic  on  July 
fourth  at  the  New  York  state  fair 
grounds  where  the  New  York  State 
Grange  held  a  Washington  Bi-Centen¬ 
nial  picnic.  This  picnic  was  conceived 
by  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  Interlaken, 
master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 

The  prizes  for  the  sports  and  the 
plaques  for  the  floats  were  contributed 
by  the  George  Washington  Bi-Centen¬ 
nial  Commission  at  Washington.  In 


addition  money  prizes  were  awarded 
by  the  State  Grange. 

Taking  for  his  topic,  “George  Wash¬ 
ington — The  Farmer,”  Louis  J.  Taber, 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  based 
his  address  on  George  Washington’s 
message  to  Congress  in  1796.  At  that 
time  Washington  said:  “It  will  not  be 
doubted  that,  with  reference  to  either 
individual  or  national  welfares,  agri¬ 
culture  is  of  primary  importance.  In 
proportion  as  nations  advance  in  pop¬ 
ulation  and  other  circumstances  of  ma¬ 
turity  this  truth  becomes  more  appar¬ 
ent,  and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  more  an  object  of  public  patronage. 
Institutions  for  promoting  it  grow  up, 
supported  by  the  public  purse  and  to 
what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with 
greater  propriety?” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Taber  said:  “I  come 
today  to  picture  Washington  in  his 
greatest  role — that  of  a  Master  Farmer, 
a  leader  of  rural  affairs,  and  builder 
of  basic  opinions  in  national  affairs. 
Not  alone  on  his  plantation  at  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  or  his  farms  elsewhere,  did  Wash¬ 
ington  achieve  his  lasting  service.  A 
study  of  his  diary  and  a  check  of  his 
farm  methods  prove  him  to  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  progressive,  and  efficient. 

The  prophet  states  that  without 
vision  a  nation  perishes.  Idealism  has 
been  the  mightiest  force  in  building  a 
better  civilization.  Materialism,  am¬ 
bition,  and  selfishness  have  loomed 
large  in  the  drama  of  human  affairs. 
Napoleons  may  follow  the  thirst  of  am¬ 
bition  to  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena,  and 
their  contributions  to  mankind  be  for¬ 
gotten,  but  a  man  with  a  great  ideal, 
with  a  vision  of  better  things,  leaves 
behind  something  more  imperishable 
than  lust  for  power,  military  or  ma¬ 
terial  glory.  Washington’s  finest  ideal¬ 
ism  relative  to  agriculture  still  lives.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  lecturer  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  was  in 
charge  of  the  floats  for  the  picnic  and 
the  results  were  so  creditable  as  to 
cause  unusually  favorable  comment 
from  James  M.  Gibbs,  director  of  the 
United  States  George  Washington  Bi- 
Centennial  Commission  at  Washington. 

The  plaques  offered  for  the  prizes  in 
the  float  contest  were  unusually  attrac¬ 
tive  and  will  add  to  the  decorations  of 
the  Grange  halls  of  the  winners. 

— Earl  Flansburgh. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Build  Silo  Now 

“ECONOMY”  means  econo¬ 
my  now  and  for  future!  Ask 
for  our  new  price  list.  Built 
like  Solomon’s  Temple,  with¬ 
out  nail  or  auger  hole!  Air¬ 
tight.  Effective  anchor  makes 
it  stormproof.  Fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Continuous  doorway, 
no  complicated  fasten¬ 
ings.  No  bolt  heads  to 
rust.  Best  grade  Oregon 
fir  or  Yellow  Pine.  Also 
Glazed  Tile  and  Cement 
Silos.  Send  postal  for 
our  catalog. 


Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


Relieve  lameness 
while  horse  works 


Apply  good  old  Absorbine.  See  how 
quickly  it  reduces  swellings,  relieves 
strained  muscles,  tendons.  Fine  anti¬ 
septic  to  aid  healing  of  galls,  boils, 
open  sores.  Never  blisters  nor  re¬ 
moves  hair — and  horse  works  while 
being  treated.  Economical  because  so 
little  goes  so  far.  Any  druggist.  Large 
bottle,  $2.50.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


BUY  NOW  AT 
YOUR  OWN  PRICE 


SILO 
BARGAINS 

At  these  new  lowest-of-all  prices  all  Thrift 
and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the  bottom.  You 
can  make  money  on  such  remarkable  invest¬ 
ments! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed  money, 
we  bought  heavily — we  loaded  up  with  amazing 
bargains  in  raw  materials.  Now  it’s  your  turn! 
We  must  unload!  Prices  never  so  low.  All 
Grange  or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered.  Write 
at  once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices  while 
they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  re-conditioned  silos  at  excep¬ 
tional  bargains. 

We  also  make  Concrete  Stave  and  Tile  Silos. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


T.  B.  TESTED  N.  Y.  STATE  COWS 

GUERNSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  tip  springers.  Young,  right  type 
and  plenty  of  milk.  50  August  and  September  cows,  the 
real  breedy,  milky  kind.  Some  registered.  25  heifers 
(mortgage  lifters)  20  months  to  3  years,  freshen  from 
August  on  through  fall  and  winter.  Prices  reasonable. 

Oswald  J.  Ward  &  Son,  Candor,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  of  choice  breeding  at 
reasonable  prices.  Cloud  M.  Robinson,  Conneaut  Lake.Pa. 


SWINE 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to. 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSON  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


Reliable  Pigs  «£r 

-  are  shattered. 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The 
pigs  we  are  offering  are  not  inferior,  low  priced  stock, 
but  quality  stock  reduced  in  price  to  conform  to  1932 
price  Standards. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 

6  weeks  old . $2.00  8  weeks  old . $2.50 

7  weeks  old . $2.25  9-10  weeks  old $2.75 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  send  M.  O.  or  check 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
“No  sale  final  until  customer  is  satisfied” 


PIGS  «  PIGS  »  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white: 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  P.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  cratin*- 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  &  SHOATS,  0pIr(lc12r75du 

10  wks.  $3.50.  12  wks.  $4.  50  lb.  shoats  $5.  crated, 
breeds.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  return  charge 
or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice,  size  and  breed. 
STANLEY  SHORT.  -  CHESWOLD.  DELAWARE 


8  wks.  $3. 
d.  All 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Showing  Cattle  at  the  County  Fairs 


THERE  is  a  lot  involved  in  showing 
dairy  animals.  The  art  of  showman¬ 
ship  has  been  defined  as  bringing  out 
the  best  there  is  in  an  animal  or,  to 
put  it  in  more  homely  words,  helping 
the  animal  to  put  its  best  foot  forward. 
There  is  nothing  of  trickery  in  real 
showmanship.  Without  attempting  to 
tell  all  there  is  to  know  about  showing 
cattle  perhaps  a  few  suggestions  that 
have  been  gleaned  from  the  experiences 
of  many  showmen  may  help  you  to 
bring  home  a  blue  ribbon  this  fall. 

Dairymen  who  are  definitely  planning 
to  show  animals  this  fall  have  already 
started  a  campaign  which  will  put 
those  who  decide  to  show  at  a  later 
date  at  a  disadvantage  yet  many  of 
the  animals  shown  at  county  fairs  or 
other  local  fairs  get  very  little  in  the 
way  of  preparation  for  a  show.  A  good 
grain  mixture  for  fitting  can  be  mixed 
by  using  200  pounds  of  corn,  100  pounds 
of  hominy,  300  pounds  of  crushed  oats, 
300  pounds  of  bran  and  200  pounds  of 
linseed  meal.  Another  good  mixture  is 
made  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal 
plus  a  'pound  of  salt  to  each  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Most  dairymen  do  not  feed 
silage  or  green  feed  for  a  few  weeks 
before  the  fair  because  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  get  it  at  the  fair  and 
a  change  in  the  ration  at  the  fair  is 
likely  to  show  in  the  animal’s  con¬ 
dition.  The  animal  at  show  time  should 
be  in  good  condition  without  being  too 
fat. 

Many  showmen  feed  their  grain 
ration  in  the  form  of  a  wet  mash,  mix¬ 
ing  it  up  with  water  and  molasses  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  quarts  of  water  and 
one  pint  of  molasses.  Instead  of  silage, 
beet  pulp  is  commonly  used.  Feeding 
is  done  three  times  a  day  and  on  judg¬ 
ing  days  an  attempt  is  made,  by  cutting 
down  their  feed  on  the  previous  day, 
to  get  them  to  eat  a  full  day’s  ration 
before  entering  the  ring. 

After  an  animal  is  properly  fitted  it 
is  important  that  they  be  trained  so 
that  they  will  know  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  a  show  ring.  The  animal 
that  cannot  be  lead  or  that  makes  an 
undue  disturbance  seldom  gets  a  blue 
ribbon.  The  best  time  to  train  an  animal 
is  when  it  is  young  and  some  of  our 
4-H  Club  members  do  an  excellent  job 
with  their  calves.  It  helps  to  keep 
calves  tied  in  the  barn  with  halters; 
they  should  be  lead  every  day  and 
taught  to  stand  in  a  way  that  will 
bring  out  their  good  points.  If  an  ani¬ 
mal  was  not  trained  to  lead  when 
young,  it  will  have  to  be  done  now 
even  though  it  may  be  a  little  more 
difficult.  An  animal  can  be  trained  to 
move  one  foot  when  you  touch  it  with 
your  foot  without  moving  any  of  the 
other  three  feet.  If  an  animal  stands 
so  that  the  back  appears  to  be  humped 
it  should  be  trained  by  pinching  the 
backbone.  Training  this  way  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  a  day  will  soon  teach 
an  animal  to  straighten  out  as  soon  as 
it  sees  your  hand  moving  toward  its 
back. 

The  third  angle  of  showing  is  groom¬ 


ing  the  animals.  Frequently  they  are 
clipped.  When  the  clipping  is  done  only 
a  few  days  before  the  show  it  is  best 
to  run  the  clipper  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  hair  lies,  while  if  it  is  done 
a  week  or  two  before  the  show  the 
clipper  can  be  run  against  the  grain 
of  the  hair  and  it  will  have  time  enough 
to  smooth  out  and  make  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  show.  Usually  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  clipped  over  the  entire 
body  but  around  the  shoulders  and  head 
and  on  the  switch  and  tail  head  and 
on  the  under  side  of  the  body  of  cows 
that  are  in  milk. 

There  are  several  things  that  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
animal’s  skin.  Most  animals  are  blan¬ 
keted  some  time  before  the  show  which 
tends  to  make  the  skin  mellow,  but 
actual  grooming  is  important.  They 
need  to  be  washed  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  warm  water  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fitting  period  and  then  once 
every  two  weeks.  Where  animals  are 
part  white,  bluing  is  often  used  just 
before  the  show  to  make  their  hair  ap¬ 
pear  whiter.  After  the  animal  is  washed 
a  woolen  rag,  to  which  a  mixture  of 
sweet  oil  and  witch  hazel  half  and  half 
has  been  applied  sparingly,  can  be  used 
to  rub  the  hair.  Finally  the  animal  is 
rubbed  vigorously  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Animals  are  groomed  twice  a  day 
using  a  soft  brush  rather  than  a  curry 
comb.  If  something  more  than  a  brush 
is  necessary  one  showman  suggests  a 
piece  of  Qoarse  sandpaper  on  a  block 
of  wood. 

Particularly  with  older  animals  the 
feet  need  some  attention.  They  should 
be  properly  trimmed  so  that  the  animal 
can  stand  easily.  With  older  animals 
it  is  often  necessary  to  throw  them  in 
order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  hoof. 

The  horns  of  show  animals  are  pol¬ 
ished  although  with  the  too  enthusias¬ 
tic  young  showmen  there  may  be  some 
danger  of  over  doing  the  job.  A  file 
may  be  necessary  to  start  then  coarse 
emery  cloth,  followed  by  a  finer  grade 
or  perhaps  steel  wool  instead  of  emery. 
Still  another  method  is  to  use  a  steel 
scraper  or  a  piece  of  broken  glass  to 
scrape  the  horns  lengthwise  until 
smooth.  After  they  have  been  properly 
smoothed  they  can  be  polished  with  a 
mixture  of  sweet  oil  and  powdered 
pumice  stone  and  then  polished  with 
a  dry  woolen  cloth. 

Last  but  not  least  we  would  like  to 
mention  sportsmanship.  We  have  seen 
exhibitors  who  put  up  a  big  howl  when 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  work 
of  the  judge.  Everyone  realizes  that  j 
good  judges  might  not  always  agree  j 
but  working,  usually  under  handicaps,  j 
they  make  placings  according  to  their  j 
best  judgment  and  the  only  sportsman-  ! 
like  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  their  plac-  j 
ing  with  a  grin  even  though  you  may  { 
feel  that  your  own  animal  is  the  best,  j 

Readers  who  need  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  will  find  Cornell  Junior  Ex¬ 
tension  Bulletin  29  very  helpful.  The 
different  Breed  Associations  also  put 
out  some  excellent  helps  which  you  can 
get  by  writing  to  your  Association. 


The  Connecticut  State  herd  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  last  fall. 
This  is  a  string  of  well-fitted  animals  that  also  show  individual  merit. 


KEEP  MILKING  MACHINES 


SAFE 


THIS  NEW  EASY  WAY ! 


HTH-15 


helps  produce 
low  count  milk 
...kills  danger¬ 
ous  bacteria... 
at  LOW  COST 


#  Thorough  cleansing  and  germicidal  treat¬ 
ment  of  your  milking  machines  is  absolutely 
essential  if  you  want  to  produce  low  count 
milk.  And  remember  this:  washing  and 
scrubbing  alone  won’t  do  a  complete  job.  It 
takes  the  positive  never-varying  germ  kill¬ 
ing  action  of  HTH-15  solutions  to  destroy 
milk  bacteria  ...  to  keep  milking  machine 
parts,  milk  pails,  vats  and  other  equipment 
safe  and  germ-free. 

And  just  think... for  only  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  gallon  you  can  make  dependable 
rinsing  solutions  with  HTH-15!  Simply  add 
a  teaspoonful  or  so  (depending  upon  the 
bactericidal  strength  desired)  of  this  pure 
white  powder  to  a  pail  of  water.  Germicidal 
solutions  made  from  HTH-15  in  this  quick, 
easy,  economical  way  are  quick-acting,  non- 
corrosive,  absolutely  non-poisonous  and  im¬ 
part  no  odor  to  utensils  or  equipment. 

Disinfecting  and  deodorizing  milk  houses, 
calf  stalls,  maternity  pens,  stock  watering 
tanks,  water  howls,  feed  mangers,  stalls,  etc., 
are  other  important  uses  for  HTH-15  on  the 
farm.  HTH-15  is  so  low  in  cost  you  can  use 
it  throughout  the  farm  for  helping  to  con¬ 
trol  dangerous  diseases  that  menace  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultry. 

If  your  local  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you 
with  HTH-15  send  us  his  name  on  the  cou¬ 
pon  below.  Enclose  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of 
packing  and  mailing  and  we’ll  send 
you  a  4-ounce  sample  free. 


•  HTH-15  is  a  stable  prod¬ 
uct  containing  15%  of  avail¬ 
able  chlorine,  manufactured 
and  guaranteed  by  The 
Mathieson  Alkali  Works 
(Inc.),  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  producers  of 
chemicals  in  the  world. 
Mathieson  Industrial  Chem¬ 
icals  are  accepted  as  the 
standard  of  purity  and  qual¬ 
ity  by  leadingmanufacturers 
in  all  parts  of  United  Slates. 


1  teaspoonful  of  HTH-15  added 
to  3  gals,  of  water  makes  effec¬ 
tive  bactericidal  rinse  for  pails 
and  milking  machine  parts. 


Use  HTH-15  solutions  to  keep 
separator  parts  germ-free. 


Spray  solutions  used  in  barns 
help  eliminate  disease  hazards. 


The  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  sample  4-oz.  can  of  HTH-15. 1 
am  enclosing  10c  to  pay  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 
□  Check  here  if  you  want  free  pam¬ 
phlet  “Protect  Dairy  Profits”. 

Name . . . 


Address . 

State . 

Dealer’s  name. 


Dealer’s  address . . . a_A.  7-2S-82 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sav  that  vou  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Connecticut  Milk  Producers 

Assn.  Announces  July  Prices 

Price  of  Milk  for  July — 6  Cents 

The  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  met  on  June  29  and  the  price  of 
milk  for  the  month  of  July  was  set  at 
six  cents  per  quart  delivered  at  market 
centers. 

This  price  is  to  cover  Grade  B  milk 
sold  on  the  one-price  contracts. 

Prices  of  Grade  B  Milk — Pooling 
Contracts 

Class  1 — All  milk  sold  in  fluid  form, 
6  cents  per  quart. 

Class  2 — All  milk  made  into  cream, 
that  is  sold  in  fluid  form;  the  butter- 
fat  in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at 
18  cents  per  pound  above  the  month’s 
average  of  the  Boston  butter  market, 
milk  to  go  with  the  fat. 

Class  3 — All  milk  made  into  manu¬ 
factured  products,  except  butter;  the 
fat  in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at  5 
cents  per  pound  above  the  month’s  av¬ 
erage  of  the  Boston  butter  market, 
milk  to  go  wtih  the  fat. 

Class  4 — All  milk  used  in  making 
butter.  The  fat  in  this  milk  shall  be 
paid  for  at  the  price  per  pound  of  the 
month’s  average  Boston  butter  market. 
Outside  92-score  butter  quotations  shaiJ 
be  used  in  all  classes. 

The  price  of  butter  on  which  our 
surplus  milk  is  figured  for  June  is 
17.654  cents  per  pound. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  that 
the  prices  given  above  constitute  a 
basis  for  four  per  cent,  milk  when  sold 
by  weight  and  test,  with  premiums  and 
discounts  calculated  at  the  rate  of  four 
cents  per  point  up  or  down  on  Class  1 
Milk.  All  milk  not  weighed  and  tested 
shall  be  considered  as  four  per  cent 
milk.  It  should  also  be  understood  that 
these  prices  are  for  milk  delivered  at 
market  centers. 

Premiums  for  Special  Grades  of  Milk 
are  designated  in  contracts  when  such 
grades  are  sold.  These  premiums  vary 
according  to  the  grades  of  milk  and 
are  established  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinances  of  different  cities  and  in 
relation  with  the  supply  and  demand 
for  special  grades. 

N.  E.  M  .P.  A. 

The  June  price  of  3.7  per  cent  fluid 
milk,  10th  zone  basis,  as  estimated  by 
the  Statistician  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  was  $1.50 
per  hundred  pounds  compared  with 
$1.71  in  May  1932.  This  compares  with 
$1.97  per  hundred  pounds  for  June  1931 
and  $2.87  the  June  five  year  average. 
Surplus  milk  during  June  averaged 
$.74  per  hundred  pounds,  six  cents  less 
than  reported  for  May  1932,  and  com¬ 
pares  with  $1.03  for  June  1931  and 
$1.61  per  hundred  pounds  the  five  year 
average  for.  June.  On  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  92  score  butter  averaged  17.9  cents 
per  pound  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
July  compared  with  18.1  cents  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  June  1932 
25.2  cents  per  pound  for  July  1931  and' 
40.9  cents  per  pound  the  five  year  av¬ 
erage  for  this  period. 

Average  daily  milk  production  per 
cow  for  all  cows,  as  reported  by  many 
New  England  dairymen  on  July  1,  1932, 
was  2.4  per  cent  below  the  level  on 
June  1,  1932  and  on  July  1,  1931.  Milk 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Write.  H.  S.  H0TALING,  601  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 
Commission  Merchant.  40  Years  Experience 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 


WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh. .  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P.Hamilton.Cochranville.Penna. 


Pnniec  — for  children.  Send  10c  for  11- 
OIlcI.ld.IlU  ionics  lustrated  folder,  price  list  and 

photo.  W.W.Hendricks  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield, 0. 


Ferrets  Special  Rat  Hunters^ 


Males  $2.  Females  $2.50. 

Pair  $4.  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio 


SHEEP 

RpaictoroJ  SHROPSHIRE  and  DORSET  RAMS  $15. 
ivcgioicicu  Shipped  on  approval.  Send  for  photo. 
JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna  on  Cayuga,  New  York 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


production  per  cow  was  7.3  per  cent 
below  the  five  year  average  for  July  1. 
The  decrease  in  production  per  cow  of 
2.4  per  cent  during  the  past  month 
compares  with  1.8  per  cent  the  five 
year  average  decrease  for  this  period. 
As  compared  with  a  year  ago  material 
decreases  in  milk  production  per  cow 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  only  partially  offset  by 
increases  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  Low  milk  prices  and 
unfavorable  pasture  conditions  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  compara¬ 
tively  low  level  of  milk  production  at 
this  time. 

*  *  * 

July  Milk  Prices 


Dairymen’s  league  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Clati 

League 

Producer* 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

_ 

ZA 

Fluid  Cream 

1.06 

1.00 

2B 

ConH  M)||( 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

1.26 

8 

Evan.  Cond. 

Milk  ^owder 

Hard  Cheese 

1.15 

1.00 

A 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotat'""* 

on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  July  1931,  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weishted  average. 

June  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  June  milk: 

Gross . $  .945 

Expenses  . 055 

Net  Pool . . 89 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 08 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . 81 


Net  Cash 

Net  Pool 

1931  . 

.  $1.24 

$1.34 

1930  . 

.  1.69 

1.84 

1929  . 

.  2.12 

2.27 

1928  . 

.  1.91 

2.06 

1927  . 

.  1.98 

2.13 

The 

Sheffield  Producers 

announce 

milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $  .88 
per  hundred  ($1.08  for  3.5%  milk). 


1931  . 

.  $1.43 

$1.63 

1930  . 

.  1.84 

2.04 

1929  . 

.  2.30 

2.50 

1928  . 

.  2.121/ 

2.32  y2 

1927  . 

.  2.22 

2.42 

Butter  Market  Shows 
Improvement 

The  butter  market  shows  a  net  gain 
since  our  last  report.  After  the  heavy 
buying  for  the  July  4th  business  was 
over  the  market  suffered  a  brief  faint¬ 
ing  spell  when  creamery  extras  dropped 
to  16  V2c  on  July  2.  By  the  5th  a  quar¬ 
ter  cent  recovery  was  reported.  On  July 
7,  after  holding  unchanged  on  the  6th, 
another  slight  gain  brought  creamery 
extras  up  to  17c.  At  that  time  a  more 
favorable  statistical  picture  presented 
itself.  At  the  same  time  the  hog  and 
beef  markets  were  showing  a  strength¬ 
ening  tendency.  Chicago  ran  ahead  of 
New  York. 

In  spite  of  the  extremely  conserva¬ 
tive  attitude  of  the  New  York  market 
however,  additional  firmness  developed 
and  on  July  8  another  half  cent  was 
gained.  The  market  closed  on  July  9  at 
17  y2c,  Friday’s  figure. 

The  second  week  of  July  found  the 
market  opening  on  July  11  in  a  more 
or  less  irregular  state.  However,  firm 
western  advices  created  a  sustaining 
influence  and  prices  of  the  previous 
week  end  held.  On  July  12  the  tone  im¬ 
proved  and  creamery  extras  went  to 
18c.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  July  16, 
the  strength  of  the  market  had  held 
sufficiently  to  permit  an  advance  to 
18%  cents. 

On  July  15  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  market  reports  had  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  52,860,000  pounds  of  butter.  On  the 
same  week  day  last  year  they  reported 
56,829,000  pounds.  From  July  8  to  July 
15  storage  holdings  in  the  same  ten 
cities  increased  3,727,000  pounds,  as 
against  3,730,000  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  feeling  in  the  market  is  very 
mixed.  Many  in  the  trade  are  extreme¬ 
ly  conservative  as  to  the  future  out¬ 
look.  It  is  feared  that  the  recent  up¬ 
ward  swing  in  values  may  induce  a 
freer  make.  Lately  production  has  been 
showing  an  inclination  toward  shrink¬ 
age.  If  production  were  not  interfered 
with  the  future  outlook  would  be  fairly 
satsifactory. 


On  July  1  U.  S.  storage  stocks  of 
butter  totaled  84,152,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  89,172,000  pounds  on 
July  1,  1931.  During  the  month  of  June 
U.  S.  storage  stocks  of  butter  increased 
54,992,000  pounds.  During  the  month 
of  June  last  year  the  increase  amounted 
to  54,017,000  pounds.  It  is  a  mighty 
good  thing  that  storage  stocks  of  but¬ 
ter  were  reduced  to  record  lows  be¬ 
fore  the  storage  deal  started  this  year. 

Cheese  Market  Holds  Firm 

The  cheese  market  is  substantially 
the  same  as  it  was  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  Toward  the  middle  of  July  west¬ 
ern  advices  were  slightly  firmer.  Wis¬ 
consin  dealers,  so  reports  state,  were 
not  offering  cheese  as  freely  for  prompt 
shipment  as  was  the  case  during  the 
early  days  of  the  month.  Apparently 
the  improved  tone  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  has  reflected  some  influence  in  the 
cheese  trade. 

As  yet,  there  has  been  no  important 
business  on  fresh  State  flats.  Upstate 
prices  still  cover  a  range  of  10  y2c  to 
13c  f.  o.  b.,  northern  New  York  points. 

Statistically  the  cheese  market  has 
held  its  own.  On  July  1  U.  S.  storage 
stocks  of  cheese  totaled  54,266,000 
pounds.  On  the  same  day  last  year 
storage  stocks  totaled  63,156,000 
pounds.  A  reduction  of  practically 
9,000,000  pounds  represents  a  very  ap¬ 
preciable  liquidation  and  leaves  the 
cheese  market  in  good  shape.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  horizon  that  would  in 
dicate  anything  but  the  continuance  of 
the  same  trend  that  we  have  had  for 
the  past  month  or  so. 

Pacific  Coast  Eggs  Hurt  Prices 
of  Nearby  Eggs 

Pacific  Coast  egg  producers  knocked 
the  props  from  under  the  market  for 
nearbys  toward  the  close  of  the  first 
full  week  of  July.  On  July  8  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  broke  2c  a  dozen  which 
swung  a  good  deal  of  trade  away  from 
nearbys.  It  was  either  a  case  of  cut 
prices  on  nearbys  or  suffer  the  loss  of 
business.  The  cut  was  decided  upon, 
rather  than  hazard  accumulations  over 
the  week  end.  The  break  had  a  very 
subduing  effect. 

There  has  been  pretty  good  specu¬ 
lative  demand  of  late.  The  advancing 
meat  markets  apparently  have  instilled 
a  feeling  of  confidence  although  free 
speculative  activity  is  held  under  wraps 
because  of  the  financial  outlook  and 
the  shortage  of  free  cash. 

Consumptive  demand  has  been  fairly 
satisfactory  although  the  trade  output 
figures  show  that  we  are  not  using  as 
many  eggs  as  we  did  last  year. 

Toward  the  middle  of  July  produc¬ 
tion  reports  tended  to  indicate  a  grad¬ 
ual  shrinkage  in  the  lay,  more  so  than 
last  year.  However,  we  have  had  a 
corresponding  light  trade  output  in  the 
larger  distributing  centers.  Receipts  at 
the  four  principal  markets  continue  to 
fluctuate.  It  will  be  recalled  that  we  re¬ 
ported  a  slight  increase  from  June  4  to 
11;  a  corresponding  decrease  from  June 
11  to  18;  from  June  18  to  June  25  again 
we  had  an  increase  almost  parallel  to 
the  decrease  to  the  30th.  The  steady 
up  and  down  movement  was  broken 
during  the  week  of  June  25  to  July  9 
when  we  had  a  more  abrupt  drop,  well 
under  both  last  year’s  curve  and  the 
five  year  average  curve.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  last  year  about  this  time  a 
terrific  heat  wave  was  sweeping  the 
country  and  causing  serious  interfer¬ 
ence  with  production,  etc. 

On  July  1  U.  S.  storage  stocks  of 
eggs  totaled  6,340,000  cases.  On  July  1 
last  year  holdings  amounted  to  9,507,- 
000  cases.  From  June  1  to  July  1  hold¬ 
ings  increased  960,000  cases.  During  the 
month  of  June  last  year  the  increase 
amounted  to  1,620,000  cases.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  frozen  egg  market  shows 
material  improvement  over  last  year. 
On  July  1  storage  stocks  of  frozen 
eggs  in  the  U.  S.  totaled  100,415,000 
pounds,  compared  with  113,513,000 
pounds  on  July  1,  1931.  From  June  1 
to  -  July  1  storage  holdings  of  frozen 
eggs  increased  5,437,000  pounds.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  holdings 
increased  6,906,000  pounds. 

The  situation  as  we  go  to  press  leads 
us  to  expect  a  recovery  in  prices.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  there  has  been  some 
gain  in  receipts  but  we  look  for  a  stead¬ 
ier  market.  On  June  13  the  best  open 
market  offerings  of  nearbys,  weighing 


Master  Farmer  Nomi¬ 
nations  from  Certain 
Counties  Wanted 

Master  Farmer  nominations 
are  coming  in  but  there  is  still 
time  to  make  other  nominations. 
While  we  appreciate  nominations 
from  any  section  of  the  State, 
we  suggest  to  those  who  live  in 
a  county  where  no  Master  Farm¬ 
er  has  yet  been  named  that  they 
give  the  matter  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  send  us  the  names  of 
one  or  more  men  who  will,  they 
believe,  fill  the  requirements  of 
Master  Farmer.  Here  are  some  of 
the  counties  where  no  Master 
Farmer  has  been  named:  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Livingston,  Chemung,  Tioga, 
Broome,  Essex,  Warren,  Renssel¬ 
aer,  Schenectady,  Montgomery, 
Fulton,  Nassau,  Greene. 


46  pounds  and  up,  ranged  from  19c  to 
22c.  By  July  16,  a  cent  recovery  was 
registered  all  along  the  line. 

Live  Poultry 

The  Fourth  of  July  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  was  fairly  satisfactory  although 
prices  were  far  from  what  birds  were 
worth.  Early  in  the  week  trading  was 
very  dull. 

Following  the  holiday  broilers  took 
on  a  stronger  tone  the  market  being 
short  supplied.  Values  were  not  well 
defined  however.  The  true  situation  de¬ 
veloped  on  July  7  when  the  entire 
broiler  market  reported  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance.  Toward  the  close  of  the  first 
full  week  of  July  Rocks  and  Red  broil¬ 
ers  were  a  little  over-supplied.  Leg¬ 
horns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bouncing 
along  in  fine  style  and  were  it  not  for 
the  colored  stock,  Leghorns  would  have 
sold  higher  than  15c  to  17c  which  they 
were  bringing.  As  the  first  full  week 
of  July  came  to  a  close  concessions 
were  freely  granted  to  avoid  heavy 
carry-overs,  but  even  that  mood  failed 
to  bring  results. 

During  the  second  week  in  July  we 
generally  had  an  unsatisfactory  broiler 
market.  Trade  opened  on  July  11  in  a 
very  dull  state  due  to  the  heavy  carry¬ 
overs  of  the  week  previous.  The  worst 
of  the  situation  was  that  few  of  the 
receipts  showed  really  fine  quality.  To¬ 
ward  the  later  part  of  the  week  demand 
improved  with  Rocks  bringing  from  10c 
to  22c,  Reds  12c  to  18c,  Leghorns  14c 
to  16c. 

Pullets  topped  the  price  column, 
Rocks  bring  from  22c  to  24c,  Reds  18c 
to  22c,  Leghorns  16c  to  17c.  Old  roost¬ 
ers  are  quoted  at  13c,  a  considerable 
improvement  over  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Hen  turkeys  are  only  worth  20c,  while 
toms  have  got  to  be  good  to  bring  15c. 
Ducks  are  dull  at  13c  to  15c.  Rabbits 
are  hard  to  sell  at  7c  to  12c. 

Farmers  who  have  broilers  for  sale 
and  are  situated  near  any  sizeable 
town  or  city  may  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  spend  a  half  day  a  week 
marketing  direct  to  consumers.  This 
week  we  heard  of  a  Dutchess  County 
farmer  who  sells  his  Reds  at  25c  a 
pound  and  Leghorns  at  20c.  These 
prices  are  for  the  birds  after  they  are 
killed  but  not  dressed.  Considering  the 
prices  on  the  New  York  market  this 
individual  man  is  getting  a  mighty  fine 
price  but  we  are  afraid  that  he  is  kill¬ 
ing  the  goose  by  sticking  on  a  five  cent 
premium.  We  believe  this  man  could 
sell  all  of  his  birds  without  the  slight¬ 
est  effort  in  surrounding  villages  (we 
wish  he  would  call  on  us).  However, 
folks  object  to  boosters  on  roosters  of 
different  color.  They  all  come  out  of 
the  same  sized  egg,  take  just  as  long 
to  hatch  and  in  general  are  pretty 
much  on  par.  If  a  fellow  builds  up  a 
good  market  he  ought  to  be  happy  and 
try  not  to  kill  it. 

Hay  Market 

In  spite  or  short  receipts  there  is 
very  little  business  in  the  hay  market 
and  dealers  find  it  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  advance  their  prices  as  would 
be  naturally  expected  under  existing 
light  supplies.  No.  1  timothy  still  brings 
from  $17  to  $18,  with  other  prices 
ranging  from  $9  up,  depending  on 
grade. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Milk  Investigation  Committee  Meets  in  New  York  City 


THE  last  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  appropriated  -$50,000  for 
the  expenses  of  a  Legislative  Committee 
to  investigate  the  milk  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
causes  of  the  low  prices  to  farmers  and 
the  high  prices  to  consumers.  During  re¬ 
cent  weeks  this  Committee  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  about  the  State,  and  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  July 
13th,  14th,  and  15th,  it  has  been  meeting 
in  New  York  City. 

On  July  13th,  at  tne  request  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  Mr.  Fred  Sexauer, 
President  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  appeared  before  the 
Committee  to  answer  questions  and  give 
information  about  the  League.  Many  of 
the  more  important  questions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Sexauer  some  days  before 
the  hearing,  so  that  an  opportunity  was 
given  the  League  to  present  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  records  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
a  full  report  of  League  history,  policies, 
work,  and  results  accomplished.  Several 
hours  were  consumed  by  Mr.  Sexauer 
reading  this  report,  and  no  unprejudiced 
observer  could  follow  it  without  being 
impressed  with  the  wise  policies  of  the 
League  and  the  excellent  results  that 
have  been  accomplished. 

League  Makes  Good  Report 

Following  the  reading  of  the  written 
report,  Mr.  Sexauer  was  questioned  at 
some  length  by  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  frank  and  full  answers  about 
League  work  made  a  good  impression. 
The  only  place  where  President  Sexauer 
and  the  League  might  be  criticised  was 
for  hesitancy  in  answering  the  Committee 
as  to  salaries  paid  to  employees  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

When  he  was  asked  this  question,  Mr. 
Sexauer  replied  that  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  League  had 
been  printed  in  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News  and  were  a  matter  of  public  record, 
but  that  he  felt  he  should  not  divulge  the 
salaries  of  the  employees  because  of  com¬ 
peting  milk  dealers  who  might  try  to  en¬ 
tice  some  good  employees  away  from  the 
League  at  better  salaries  than  the  League 
could  pay. 

To  this  reply,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  Senator  Perley  A.  Picher,  re¬ 
monstrated,  asking  Mr.  Sexauer  why  he 
did  not  put  all  of  his  cards  on  the  table 
and  saying  further  that  the  League  was 
sometimes  accused  of  withholding  im¬ 
portant  information.  The  President  of  the 
League  said  to  this  that  the  League  was 
in  business  and  that  he  did  not  feel  it 
should  be  forced  to  divulge  business  in¬ 
formation  which  would  benefit  competi¬ 
tors.  However,  he  agreed  to  take  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  counsel  on  the  matter,  and  later 
gave  the  Committee  essentially  the  infor¬ 
mation  asked  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
League  salaries  are  not  unreasonably 
high. 

While  the  League  has  some  excuse  for 
withholding  information  at  times,  yet  we 
believe  that  it  makes  a  mistake  in  doing 
so  because  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
frankness  nearly  always  outbalance  any 
bad  results  from  such  a  policy.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  repeat  that  the 
League  presented  a  case  that  we  wish 
every  dairyman  in  the  Milk  Shed  could 
have  heard,  for  it  would  have  increased 
the  confidence  in  and  respect  for  this  mar¬ 
keting  organization. 

President  Sexauer  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  he  began  to  be  interrupted  by 
Senator  S.  J.  Wojtkowiak,  of  Buffalo,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Inves¬ 
tigating  Commission,  but  who  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  Commission  around  at  its  hear¬ 
ings,  it  is  alleged  for  publicity  and  po¬ 
litical  purposes.  This  Buffalo  Senator  who 
is  an  enemy  to  the  League  shouted  that 
the  League  is  a  monopoly,  that  it  violates 
the  Anti-Trust  Act,  that  he  would  like 
to  see  a  certain  check,  and  other  sensa¬ 
tional  remarks  calculated  to  gain  head¬ 
lines  in  the  city  newspapers.  Later  the 
League  told  the  Committee  that  Senator 
Wojtkowiak’s  vague  charges  were  being 
considered  by  the  League’s  legal  depart¬ 
ment  for  action. 

Sheffield  on  the  Stand 

All  day  Thursday  was  spent  by  the 
Committee  questioning  C.  W.  Halliday, 
Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  and  Borden  Companies.  Mr.  Halliday 
was  shown  a  copy  of  the  July  9th  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist,  containing  Dr. 


Dean’s  letter  giving  his  experience  as  a 
Sheffield  director,  and  Mr.  Halliday  was 
asked  if  it  were  true  that  Dr.  Dean  had 
been  asked  to  resign  from  the  Sheffield 
Association  and  his  milk  refused  by  the 
Sheffield  Company.  The  witness  replied 
that  those  statements  were  true,  but  said 
that  they  did  not  cover  all  of  the  story, 
and  proceeded  to  place  in  evidence  his 
reply  to  Dr.  Dean’s  letter.  This  reply  is 
printed  on  the  first  page  of  American 
Agriculturist  in  this  issue. 

President  L.  A.  Van  Bomel  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Company  made  a  very  able  witness 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  activities  of 
his  Company  in  a  well-prepared  state¬ 
ment.  He  showed  how  the  quality  of  fluid 
milk  had  been  improved  in  recent  years, 
how  his  Company  in  cooperation  with 
others,  including  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
was  helping  to  increase  milk  consumption. 
The  Sheffield  President  agreed  that  price- 
cutting  in  the  market  was  deplorable,  re¬ 
sulting  in  milk  being  sold  as  low  as  four 
and  five  cents  a  quart  in  the  city,  and 
that  much  of  this  price-cutting  was  due 
to  so-called  “independent  milk.”  He 
stated,  however,  that  one  big  organization 
would  not  solve  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Van  Bomel  took  some  time  to  make 
the  point  that  if  necessary  200  cows  could 
be  kept  on  two  acres  of  land,  and  all  sup¬ 
plies  bought,  thus  having  a  sort  of  milk- 
producing  “factory.”  The  point  of  this  ar¬ 
gument  is,  that  should  farmers  organize, 
milk  men  could  still  produce  their  own 
milk  with  the  above  method,  a  rather  far¬ 
fetched  argument,  to  say  the  least. 

Says  Farmers  Should  Stick 
to  Producing 

Mr.  Van  Bomel  also  made  a  significant 
remark  to  the  effect  that  just  as  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  a  good  farmer,  so  a 
farmer  should  not  be  expected  to  be  a 
good  milk  dealer.  This  was  a  nice  back- 
handed  slap  at  cooperative  organizations, 
another  way  of  repeating  the  old  milk 
dealer  idea  that  farmers  should  stay  home 
and  produce  and  produce  but  should  never 
take  any  part  In  the  marketing  end  of 
the  business. 

President  Cronk  of  Borden  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company  gave  his  support  to  the 
Emergency  Plan  at  least  indirectly  and 
thought  that  one  big  organization  could 
control  price  cutting. 

On  Friday,  July  15th,  the  Legislative 
Committee  examined  several  independent 
dealers  in  an  effort  to  determine  all  of 
the  facts,  and  especially  to  learn  who 
was  guilty  of  price-cutting  in  the  city. 

Milk  Investigations  Are  Harmful 

Summing  it  all  up,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  milk  investigation  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
complishing  just  what  similar  investiga¬ 
tions  have  done  before,  that  is,  very  little 
good  and  a  far-reaching  amount  of  harm. 
The  men  who  make  up  this  Committee 
are  sincere,  capable,  and  are  working  with 
an  earnest  effort  to  bring  out  the  facts, 
but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  what  can 
they  do  to  put  any  more  money  into  the 
farmers’  pockets?  No  one  can  solve  this 
milk  marketing  problem  except  the  dairy¬ 
men  themselves. 

There  is  something  about  milk  that 
lends  itself  to  sensational  publicity.  The 


room  where  the  investigation  was  held 
contained  many  reporters.  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Sexauer  or  any  other  witness  made 
a  constructive  statement,  containing  real 
information,  the  reporters  looked  bored* 
and  paid  no  attention  but  when  someone 
attacked  someone  else,  either  for  selfish 
or  political  purposes,  as,  for  example, 
when  Senator  Wojtkowiak,  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee,  shouted  that  the 
League  was  a  monopoly,  then  that  was 
news  and  the  reporters’  pencils  raced 
merrily.  The  result  is  that  the  consuming 
public  gets  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of 
farmers  and  of  cooperative  organizations, 
and  instead  has  its  mind  filled  with  mis¬ 
information  which  takes  years  to  over¬ 
come  and,  more  important  still,  reduces 
the  consumption  of  milk. 

We  have  seen  many  milk  investigations 
and  they  all  have  the  same  disastrous  his¬ 
tory  so  far  as  farmers  are  concerned.  If 
there  is  any  virtue  in  such  investigations, 
possibly  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
be  held  behind  closed  doors  and  then  the 
information  obtained  later  used  by  the 
Committee  in  its  report  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


Summer  Meeting  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society 

On  Thursday,  July  28th,  the  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  gather  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  for  an  all-day 
meeting  and  inspection  trip.  The  program 
starts  at  10  A.  M.  and  includes  visits  to 
Station  orchards  and  other  experiments, 
and  informal  brief  talks  by  Director  Hed¬ 
rick,  Commissioner  Baldwin  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
and  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  the  new  Dean  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Come  and 
bring  your  lunch  and  have  a  big  day. 


Com  Borer  Quarantine  Lifted 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  ended  the  quarantine  on  the 
corn  borer.  This  was  necessary  because 
of  economy  within  the  Department.  Lift¬ 
ing  this  quarantine  will  probably  do  little 
or  no  harm  because  the  control  was  in¬ 
complete  anyway.  The  Department  admits 
that  the  corn  borer  cannot  be  stamped 
out.  Growers  must  learn  to  live  with  it 
and  to  control  it  themselves. 


United  States  and  Canada  Agree 
on  Lakes-to-Sea  St.  Lawrence 
Canal 

After  much  negotiating,  an  agreement 
has  finally  been  reached  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  government  in  a 
treaty  for  the  construction  of  a  St.  Law¬ 
rence  waterway  costing  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Panama  Canal,  or  at  least 
$800,000,000.  The  total  cost  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  river  canal  is  to  be  made  27  feet 
deep,  with  a  30  foot  channel.  Two  dams 
will  have  to  be  built  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Hydro  electric  power  to  develop  more 
than  2,000,000  horsepower  will  result. 


Prospects  for  the  Apple  Crop 


The  July  1  crop  report  gives  us  a 
better  picture  of  the  probable  apple 
crop  than  we  have  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  up  to  date.  For  the  entire  country 
the  crop  was  estimated  on  July  1  at 
134,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
202,000,000  bushels  harvested  a  year 
ago.  If  there  is  no  great  change  in  the 
situation  this  will  give  us  a  crop  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  the  one  harvested 
in  1929.  There  were  late  freezes  in 
some  sections  and  a  rather  heavy  June 
drop  which  has  brought  down  the  esti¬ 
mated  production. 

In  New  York  State  the  July  1  fore¬ 
cast  is  for  a  crop  of  18,194,000  bushels 
as  compared  to  17,902,000  bushels  a 
year  ago  and  a  five-year  average  of 
26,075,000  bushels. 

New  England  promises  to  have  a 
crop  of  6,640,000  bushels  as  compared 
to  4,959,000  bushels  a  year  ago  and  a 
five-year  average  of  9,455,000.  The  ap¬ 
ple  crop  in  all  New  England  states  is 
estimated  as  considerably  heavier  than 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  are  ex¬ 


pecting  a  crop  much  below  last  year’s 
figures.  Virginia  expects  about  9%  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  as  compared  with  over  21,- 
000,000  bushels  last  year  and  a  five- 
year  average  of  nearly  13,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  while  West  Virginia  expects  a  little 
better  than  5,000,000  bushels  which  is 
less  than  a  half  of  last  year’s  crop  and 
less  than  the  five-year  average  of  7,- 
162,000  bushels. 

In  the  far  West  Washington’s  crop 
is  slightly  less  than  last  year  but 
slightly  above  the  five-year  average. 
Oregon  expects  a  crop  a  little  heavier 
than  last  year  but  less  than  the  five- 
year  average,  while  California  expects 
a  crop  only  slightly  above  last  year’s 
and  also  slightly  above  the  five-year 
average. 

The  peach  crop  for  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  47,000,000  bushels  or 
about  38  per  cent  less  than  the  1931 
crop. 

The  pear  crop  for  the  country  is  es¬ 
timated  at  21,503,000  bushels,  about  8 
per  cent  less  than  last  year’s  crop. 


Cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  become 
seaports,  and  electricity  in  New  York 
State  will  be  more  abundant  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  cheaper. 


Lightning  May  Strike  from 
the  Ground 

There  is  no  use  in  hiding  under  the  old 
feather  bed  or  otherwise  in  trying  to 
dodge  lightning  for  the  scientists  tell  us 
now,  after  considerable  experimenting, 
that  you  are  not  only  liable  to  be  struck 
by  lightning  coming  down  from  a  cloud 
but  that  it  often  rebounds  from  the  earth 
so  that  it  might  get  you  either  going  or 
coming.  Lightning,  being  a  phase  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  may  be  either  positive  or  nega-  ( 
tive,  and,  therefore,  may  be  either  up  or 
down,  the  negative  flash  being  the  more 
deadly.  From  pictures  showing  185  flashes, 
eight  of  them  showed  lightning  branching 
or  shooting  upward. 


Fish  meal  is  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  protein  supplements  for  swine 
and  also  furnishes  a  factor  which  fav¬ 
ors  bone  formation. 


WGY  Features 

Eastern  Standard  Time 

Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at 
12:00);  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:02  and 
3M0)  ;  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:05) ;  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:10) ;  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:05):  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:05);  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:05) ;  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:15;  Tues..  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 
at  12:10);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:35); 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:40);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:30). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  ( Tuesday 
at  12:40);  Editor  Ed  Looks  at  Life 
(Thursday  at  12:40). 

MONDAY— July  25th 

12:25 — "How  Farmers  Use  the  Public  Markets" 
Prof.  W.  C.  Hopper,  N.  Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

TUESDAY— July  26th 

12:05 — "Forever  Satisfying  the  Potato  Bug’s 
Appetite.”  Vermont  Farm  Service. 
12:20— “A  Little  Touch  of  Color.”  (Country¬ 
side  Talk)  Ray  F.  Pollard. 

12:30 — “Soil  Sugar,”  C.  M.  Radway,  Mgr.. 

Franklin  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau. 
WEDNESDAY— July  27th 

12:20 — “Hot  and  Bothered  Animals,”  Dr.  Wm. 
Henry  Kelly,  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Society. 

12:30 — "Scalding  the  Dairy  Scoundrels,”  Frank 
A.  Norman,  Rural  Service  Representa¬ 
tive,  N.  Y.  Power  &  Light  Corp. 

THURSDAY— July  28th 

12:20 — "Economy  in  TB  Testing,”  Dr.  E.  T. 
Faulder,  Director,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets. 

12:30 — "First  Aid  in  the  Poultry  House,” 
Clarence  Carlton,  Agricultural  Agent, 
Windsor  Co.  Vermont. 

FRIDAY— July  29th' 

12:05 — "Chicken  Pox  of  Chickens,”  Mass. 
Farm  Service. 

12:20 — -"The  Central  School  District  and  the 
Financing  of  Rural  Education,”  Dr. 
A.  W.  Schmidt,  Asst,  in  Educational 
Finance,  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

12:35 — "Salad  Secrets,”  Miss  Ann  Summers. 
Rural  Service  Departments,  Niagara 
Hudson  System. 

SATURDAY— July  30th 

12*0 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Home  Activities. 

4-H  Clubs  of  Rutland  County,  Vermont) 
12:15 — “The  Farmers’  Friends,”  Mr.  J. 
Franklin  Hiller,  Farmer  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. 

12:25 — "Peaches  I  Have  Known  and  Loved,” 
Van  R.  Swezey,  Farmer,  Greene 
County,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY— August  1st 

12:25— N.  Y.  State  College  Extension  Special¬ 
ist. 

TUESDAY— August  2nd 

12:05 — "The  Vermont  Plan  for  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication,”  Vermont  Farm  Service. 

12:20 — “Bee  Fever,”  (Countryside  Talk)  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

12:30 — "Working  Up  a  Blue-Ribbon  Exhibit,” 
H.  L.  Hoyt,  Mgr.,  Fulton  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— August  3rd 
12*5 — "Tomorrow’s  Farmers  Today,”  New 
Hampshire  Farm  Service. 

12:20 — "Lumpy-jaw  in  Cattle,”  Dr.  F.  W. 
Andrews,  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  Med¬ 
ical  Society. 

12:30 — “Canning  the  Cow  Feed," 

THURSDAY— August  4th 

12:20 — "The  New  York  State  Fair,”  J.  Dan 
Ackerman,  Director,  New  York  State 
Fair. 

12:30 — "One  Hour  from  the  New  York  Market.” 
C.  S.  Denton,  Manager,  Delaware 
County  (N.  Y. )  Farm  Bureau. 

FRIDAY— August  5th 

12*5— "Eggs  is  Eggs,”  Mass.  Farm  Service. 

12 :35— "Vetetables  which  Retain  Their  Identi¬ 
ties,”  Miss  Ann  Summers,  Rural  Ser¬ 
vice  Departments,  Niagara  Hudson 
System. 

SATURDAY— August  6th 
12:00 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Poultry  Culling, 
Green  -Co.  (N.  Y.)  4-H  Clubs). 
12:15— “Plan  Ahead  for  Silo  Filling,”  Z.  W. 
Craine,  President,  Craine,  Inc.,  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 
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INSURING 
YOUR  DOLLARS 


“A 

DOLLAR  SAVED  is  a  dollar  earned.”  What 
sound  advice!  Farm  folks,  especially,  appreciate  this  bit 
of  wisdom. 

One  way  of  saving  money — earning  it — is  to  read  the 
advertisements  in  this  journal,  carefully  and  persistently. 
It  insures  you  against  those  losses  which  you  may  have 
experienced  when  you  had  to  buy  an  article  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

Articles  advertised  in  this  publication  point  the  way  for 
the  thrifty  family.  Household  goods,  farm  implements, 
tools,  tractors,  engines.  Goods  that  are  consistently  adver¬ 
tised  must  maintain  quality,  or  their  manufacturers  could 
not  stay  in  business.  Merchandise  can  be  trusted,  if  it’s 
advertised. 

Buying  advertised  goods  makes  buying  easier  for  you. 
It  saves  you  time  .  .  .  unnecessary  trips  to  town  .  .  .  actual 
money.  You  can  make  your  selections  from  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  By  reading  them  you  learn  what  goods  are  standard. 
How  much  you  are  expected  to  pay.  Where  to  get  them. 

• 

Read  the  advertisements.  You  can  rely  on  the 
products  advertised  in  them. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 


Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


flRYLEA 

#Dried 
s  Skim 
=LMilk 


ade  for  farmers 
in  Farmer-Owned  ■ 

Milk  Plants 


— S 

Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.  | 

Room  2140,  I 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA  | 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on  | 

Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 

Name  - I 

Address  _  ! 

My  feed  dealer  is _  I 


American  Agriculturist,  July  23,  1932 

—  -  - I 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Summer  Turkey  Talk 


AUGUST  is  one  of  the  hardest 
months  for  turkey  poults.  Most  of 
them  are  about  the  age  when  there  is 
a  strong  drain  on  their  systems,  due 
to  growing  large  feathers,  and  “shoot¬ 
ing  the  red.”  About  this  time  the 
weather  is  warmer,  the  quarters  get 
dirty  more  quickly  as  the  poults  grow 
larger,  lice  appear  without  giving  any 
warning,  until  a  droopy  or  dead  turkey 
is  found.  Green  and  partly  ripe  grain 
is  found  in  abundance  and  I  could  go 
on  with  many  more  troubles,  hut  I’m 
not  going  to.  Instead  I  am  going  to 
offer  some  suggestions  to  try  and  help 
overcome  some  of  these  difficulties. 

First  don’t  ever  get  to  that  stage 
when  people  say  “The  danger  is  over 
with  little  turkeys”  and  just  sit  down 
on  the  job,  for  you  will  have  fewer 
birds  in  the  fall  if  you  do.  Next  keep 
the  quarters  where  the  turkeys  live 
clean  and  free  from  lice  or  dampness. 
Have  plenty  of  ventilation  hut  well 
screened  so  no  rats  or  skunks  or  dogs 
can  get  in.  Watch  the  turkeys  for  lice, 
so  if  you  find  one  you  can  get  rid  of  it. 
One  turkey  will  pay  for  many  boxes  of 
lice  powder,  and  it  only  takes  a  few 
hours  for  lice  to  take  their  toll  of  tur¬ 
keys.  If  there  is  a  field  of  green,  or 
partly  matured  grain,  where  your  tur¬ 
keys  run,  and  you  cannot  keep  them 
out  of  it,  make  a  practice  of  feeding 
them  all  they  will  clean  up  before  they 
start  out  in  the  morning.  For  if  they 
are  not  hungry  they  won’t  eat  as  much 
of  it.  We  feed  all  steam-cooked, 
vacuum-dried  grain,  and  they  do  not 
care  as  much  for  raw  grains  then. 

A  tablespoonful  of  epsom  salts  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  given  once  a  week, 
will  also  help  to  overcome  indigestion. 
In  case  they  do  get  an  attack,  give  each 
turkey  a  teaspoonful  of  water  with  a 
good  pinch  of  soda  dissolved  in  it.  Then 
give  the  flock  a  tablespoonful  of  soda 
(just  common  baking  soda)  in  a  gallon 
of  drinking  water  once  a  week.  They 
are  also  picking  up  flies  and  all  sorts 
of  things  to  cause  worms.  A  few  drops 
of  turpentine  in  the  water,  once  a  week, 
must  not  be  forgotten,  even  if  you  did 
do  it  while  they  were  small.  They  are 
never  too  old  for  this  remedy.  Our  old 
turkeys  all  get  it  occasionally.  Once  a 
week  a  few  drops  of  iron  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  helps  make  blood  when  they 
are  “shooting  the  red.”  Have  youf  tur¬ 
keys  tame,  then  if  danger  from  storm 
or  anything  appears,  you  can  quickly 
call  them  to  safety.  Our  flock  of  Bour¬ 
bons  fly  to  me  when  I  call.  They  can’t 
seem  to  come  fast  enough  by  running. 

Don’t  cut  down  the  amount  of  feed 
for  your  turkeys,  for  no  turkey  is  ever 
at  its  best  at  maturity  if  it  has  been 
short-rationed. 

The  Fairs  are  beginning  soon,  and 
let’s  everyone  who  has  some  full-blood 
turkeys  show  them  at  at  least  one 
show.  It  is  a  good  “ad”  even  if  you  do 
not  win  a  prize,  and  it  is  worth  far 


more  than  your  entry  fee  to  know  the 
weak  points  of  your  birds.  The  judges 
are  always  glad  to  tell  you  why  your 
birds  didn’t  win,  so  in  this  way  you 
can  overcome  this  year’s  defects,  and 
be  prepared  for  your  fellow  exhibitors 
who  won  over  you.  It  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  more  competition  the  more 
interesting.  As  a  member  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Poultry  Association  I  make 
every  effort  to  get  a  big  turkey  show 
at  the  Fair.  We  are  Bourbon  Red 
Breeders,  and  I  wish  there  might  be 
fifty  Bourbons  there.  Our  birds  have 
won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  the 
Sesqui-centennial  and  Boston  shows, 
but  we  might  be  outclassed  right  here 
at  home.  The  trouble  with  so  many 
breeders  is  they  are  afraid  to  enter 
their  birds  for  fear  of  defeat.  Don’t 
worry,  defeat  is  good  for  us  sometimes 
— it  wakes  us  up — and  we  make  an  ex¬ 
tra  move  ahead.  So  come  on  this  year 
and  show  the  world  there  are  many 
breeders  of  full-blood  turkeys.  It  costs 
no  more  to  raise  a  full-blood  turkey 
than  a  scrub. — Mrs.  C.  DOXtater. 


How  To  Tell  a  Gull  Hen 

* 

It  is  convenient  to  take  up  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  cull  bird — by  dividing  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  four  parts  as  follows: 

1.  Pigmentation  or  yellow 
coloring. 

2.  Body  characters. 

3.  Head  characters. 

4.  Moult. 

1.  A  bird  out  of  production  has  a 
dry  puckered  yellow  vent :  a  laying  bird 
has  a  full  moist  vent  with  a  pinkish 
blue  color  to  it.  The  vent  condition  is 
the  surest  indicator  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  bird  is  laying  at  present.  The 
yellow  color  leaves  the  vent  with  the 
first  two  or  three  eggs  laid. 

The  earlobes — in  the  white  earlobed 
breeds,  and  the  eye  rings  (edges  of  the 
eyelids)  lose  their  yellowness,  too.  The 
earlobes  become  pure  white.  These 
changes  take  place  with  the  laying  of 
five  to  ten  eggs. 

The  beak  is  next  to  lose  its  yellow 
pigment — beginning  in  the  back  or 
“wedge”  of  the  beak,  it  turns  white  on 
a  line  running  up  and  down  across  the 
beak,  moving  forward  as  egg  produc¬ 
tion  continues.  It  is  all  white  after  six 
weeks  steady  laying. 

Finally,  the  yellow  color  leaves  the 
legs.  As  egg  production  continues  over 
a  long  period — (  four  to  six  months 
steady  laying)  they  become  quite  as 
white  as  the  beak. 

Two  more  facts:  First,  the  cull  hen, 
under  good  conditions,  does  not  lay, 
and  so  remains  yellow  throughout — 
while  her  laying  sisters  show  these 
changes. 

Second:  After  a  hen  has  been  laying, 
if  she  chooses  to  stop — the  yellow  color 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


What  a  treat  it  will  be  for  housewives  who  have  cooked  every  meal 
for  the  past  ten  years  to  come  into  a  spick-and-span  diner  and  eat  some  of 
the  best  cooking  you  have  ever  enjoyed  without  even  knowing  what  you 
are  going  to  have  until  you  see  the  menu.  Remember  too  that  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  enjoy  the  meal  because  every  tip  on  the  trip  will  be  included  irt 
the  original  price  you  pay. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
returns  to  her  body  in  the  routing  it 
followed  in  leaving, — first,  in  the  vent 
(in  three  to  ten  days)  then  the  ear¬ 
lobes  and  eye  ring,  (in  eight  to  ten 
days),  and  then  in  the  beak,  beginning 
in  the  rear  or  wedge,  and  moving  slow¬ 
ly  forward,  beginning  at  eight  to  ten 
days  after  production  ceases.  In  five 
weeks  the  beak  will  be  yellow  again. 

2.  Body  shape  and  type  have  been 
over  emphasized  in  previous  culling 
methods.  A  bird  of  good  weight  for  her 
breed — with  reasonable  body  capacity 
as  to  depth  and  width  will  produce  eggs 
if  she  has  the  breeding  back  of  her, 
and  gets  good  care.  Mere  size — large¬ 
ness — is  no  indication  of  productive 
qualities. 

The  most  important  single  body 
character  is  skin  texture— or  skin  qual¬ 
ity.  A  cull  hen  has  a  heavy  thick 
leathery  skin;  a  layer  has  a  thin  soft 
silky  skin  in  contrast.  Skin  texture  is 
observed  in  the  face  of  the  bird  and  by 
gently  feeling  of  the  abdomen.  An  ef¬ 
ficient  bird .  must  maintain  her  body 
weight  besides  producing  eggs.  Don’t 
keep  a  thin  bird. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  the  cull  is  an 
early  molter — July  or  August;  the  good 
bird,  a  late  molter,  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber.  Disturbances  in  management  or 
feeding  sometimes  cause  good  birds  to 
molt  early,  so  do  not  place  too  much 
confidence  in  this  one  observation.  A 
definite  molt  characteristic  that  you 
may  depend  on  is  that  a  cull  molts 
slowly  and  a  high  producer  molts  rap¬ 
idly,  no  matter  when  she  molts.  Rate 
of  molt  is  best  determined  by  observing 

Blood-  Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  5(1  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) . .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tesied  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 

HICH  grade  utility  matings  below 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) . .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


£ P  50  PFR  1  OO  — Bocks,  Reds,  Orp- 
35,OU  rLIV  1 ingtons.  Wyandottes. 
T Wr  Leghorns.  Postpaid — Guaranteed  live  ar¬ 
rival.  14  years  experience.  3.000.000 
chicks  annually.  Customers  43  states.  Immediate 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  write.  HAYES  BROS 
HATCHERY,  INC.,  Decatur.  Illinois. 


Pullets 


White  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 
immediate  delivery.  All 
ages.  65c  each  and  up. 

„  __  — . — _ —  —  —  Write  for  special  prices 

3  TO  4  MONTHS  OLO  on  100  or  more. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  55,  STOCKTON  N  J 


“Hello/ 

Folks/ 


Low  Summer  Prices 


on  my  bred-to-lay  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  7c;  Barred  Rocks  8c; 
Wyandottes  9c;  Bl.  Giants 
11c;  Assorted  6c;  Special 
„  .  matings  2c  per  chick  more, 

fortified  3c  more.  $5  per  100  deposit.  Balance  C.O.D. 
Wh.  Leghorn,  Rock  and  Red  Pullets.  Catalogue  free. 
ELDEN  E.  COOLEY.  Box  B.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS  %h 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Lave  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 

435  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


COCOIAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . . $5.50  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  6.50  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100;  Light  Mixed  $5  per  100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocola m us.  Pa. 


CHiriC«5  5c,  7c-  9c-  He-  25.000  PULLETS.  35c, 
ivivu  45c,  55Ci  65c_  Yearling  hens.  Breeding 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Rocks.  Direct  from  trapnest  Breed-Farm.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  Box  5.  R.2,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

_ _ TURKEYS _ 

TURKFY  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 

1,1  Bronze.  B.  Red.  Narragansett  & 

Wh.  Holland  flocks  $2.75  for  12  eggs  $5  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROTHERS  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 

Mammoth  Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red 

Trn&’U’01'  Jul>’  and  August.  $35.  per  100.  TIM ERM AN’S 
TURKEY  FARM,  C.H.Timerntan,Prop.,LaFargeville,N.Y. 


DUCKS 


molt  in  the  wing.  The  poor  bird  molts 
wing  feathers  one  or  two  at  a  time :  the 
good  bird  molts  three  or  four  at  a  time. 
An  excellent  bulletin  on  wing  molt  has 
been  issued  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4.  The  head  should  be  medium  sized 
and  well  balanced  as  to  length  and 
depth.  A  wide  head,  flat  on  top  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  facial  features  should  not 
he  coarse  and  beefy — but  still  should 
possess  a  definite  ruggedness.  The  eye 
should  be  brilliant,  active — yet  friendly. 
The  poor  bird  has  a  listless  “far  away” 
look. 

Culling  is  a  question  of  practice.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  a  college  man  to  cull 
hens.  Try  culling  birds  as  outlined 
above,  and  see  how  quickly  confidence 
and  success  come  to  you. 

— Meade  Summers. 


DUPlf  I  IWpiC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

IN  IjO  Slre  u  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 


Member’s  Liability  for 
League  Debts 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
entire  facilities  for  marketing  milk. 
But  in  any  case,  and  even  at  the  very 
most,  the  League  could  not  take  more 
than  your  milk  check,  and  the  whole 
tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the  amount 
borrowed  for  certificates  rather  than  to 
increase  it.  So  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  your  losing  your  shirt  here  either,  is 
there  ? 

Expenses  Have  Been  Reduced 

The  third  and  last  way  by  which  the 
Deague  can  take  money  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  for  straight  expenses  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Since  1921  the  highest  expenses 
that  have  ever  been  deducted  were 
11.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  rate 
now  is  about  5^  cents,  so,  here  again, 
over  ten  years’  experience  shows  that 
the  League  is  reducing  its  cost  of  op¬ 
eration  to  its  members  rather  than  in¬ 
creasing  it.  No  chance  to  take  your 
farm  here  either.  Do  not  forget,  also, 
that  you  dairymen  always  paid  in  ruin¬ 
ously  low  prices  the  expenses  of  pro¬ 
cessing  and  marketing  milk  long  before 
the  days  of  the  League,  and  you  paid 
a  good  deal  more  when  the  dealers  had 
control  of  the  business  than  the  League 
members  pay. 

Consider  the  Long  Record 

To  sum  up,  let  us  repeat  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  about  the  League  debt  and  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  are  usually  made  by  persons  with 
axes  to  grind  and  to  scare  dairymen 
from  joining  with  50,000  members  of 
the  League  in  one  large  organization 
to  better  milk  marketing  conditions. 
Statements  that  the  League  can  ruin 
individual  farmers  through  expenses 
and  certificates  and  large  debts  are 
foolish.  At  the  worst  you  can  always 
withdraw  in  any  February.  Such  poli¬ 
cies  are  not  permitted  by  the  contract, 
and  even  if  they  were  in  the  contract, 
such  practices  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  50,000  farmers  in  the  League 
who  have  signed  this  contract  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  League  for  more  than  ten 
years. 

Further  than  this,  the  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  record  of  the  League  in  lim¬ 
iting  expenses  and  paying  back  its  loans 
to  farmers  on  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  with  interest,  over  a  period  of 
more  than  ten  years,  completely  an¬ 
swer  the  lies  which  enemies  of  dairy 
farmers  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
are  circulating  about  the  League’s 
financial  policies. 

Breed  for  Less  Broodiness 

Broody  hens  are  a  problem  on  many 
farms.  Just  as  soon  as  a  hen  becomes 
broody  she  should  be  removed  to  the 
broody  coop  and  fed  mash  and  water 
so  that  she  will  come  back  into  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  band 
such  hens  with  a  spiral  band  for  future 
identification.  If  that  hen  becomes 
broody  a  second  time  she  should  be 
dressed  for  market.  Broody  hens  should 
not  be  used  for  breeders  but  they  may 
be  allowed  in  the  laying  flock  until  they 
go  out  of  production.  Broodiness  is  a 
factor  that  can  be  removed  from  a  flock 
by  careful  breeding. 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  JULY  4-1 1-18-25;  AUGUST  1-8-15-22-29 
Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D  Per 
Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weiSh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers 
Mammoth  Light  Brahmas.  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  lo%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

50  J00  500  1000 

$3.00  $5.75  $28  $55 

3.50  6.75  32  60 

5.00  9.75  47  90 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 

PRICES  on 


100 

500 

$5.50 

$26.25 

$6.50 

$31.25 

$4.50 

$21.25 

$3.50 

$16.25 

These  chicks  all  from  Purebred  Hogan  Tested  Flocks 
of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  are  cultured 
and  bred  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  200 
eggs  or  more  per  hen.  This  is  the  lowest  price  we  can 
make.  We  have  only  one  grade — The  BEST.  Don't  miss 
this  opportunity — order  at  once.  Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified 
to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s  chick  growing  contest. 

PRICES  PREPAID 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  ) 

Anconas,  Hvy.  Assorted  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  ) 

S.C.  Reds,  Wh.Wyands.) 

Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps.  ) 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins.  ) 

R.C.  Reds,  S.L.  Wyands.  ) 


Orders  less  than  100  add  25c  extra. 

HATCHERY 

Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  lnt’1.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chick  Associations. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rocks . $  6.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas_ .  8.00  per  100 

Black  Giants .  8.00  per  100 

White  Giants .  10.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice  .  5.00  per  100 

Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
Folder  FREE. 

S.  W.  KLINE, 

Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big,  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying 

25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $2.15 

Barred  Rocks  . 2.50 

R.  I.  Reds  .  2.65 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  . 3.00 

Assorted  Surplus  .  2.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

40  Cents  to  $1.00  EACH 

Write  for  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

CLEAR  SPRING  SKKT 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barron  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns _  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds  .  6.00  30.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $6-100.  100%  live  deL 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S. C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  W.  Leghorns..$3.25  $5.50  $25  $45 

Barred  Rocks  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.50  6.00  28  56 

S.  C.  Reds  .  3.50  6.00  28 

Heavy  Mixed . $5.50-100:  Light  Mix . $4.50-100 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.15 

$3.75 

$6.50 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

.  2.65 

4.75 

8.50 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.00 
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“WELL  BRED WELL  BREEDER^ 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Puilorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D. ) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 

Rads  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  In  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  stWallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-5 


F airport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
— —  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 

World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppardf 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  fampusjbreeds  at  u 

same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  CLO.D.,  guaran-  * 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  Ml  colored  Catalog  «n«l  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
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2Q12  CENTURY  CHICKS^ 


CHICKS,  4c 


AND 
UP 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14 
day  Livability  Guarantee.  Per  100  500  1000 

W.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  Anconas  H.  Mix..$5.50  $25.00  $50 

W.  &  Bd.  Rocks.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas....  6.90  32.00  64 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.90  32.00  64 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . 14.00  67.50  135 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Summer  Price  List 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

1.50 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$26.00 

$50 

1.75 

3.50 

6.50 

31.00 

60 

1.75 

3.50 

6  50 

31.00 

60 

1.50 

3  00 

5.50 

26.00 

50 

1.50 

2.75 

4.50 

21.25 

40 

Chicks  sent  C.O.D.  live  del.  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks....  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 
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Heart  of  the  North — By  Willi  am  Byron  Mowery  • 


Alan  Bauer,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard”  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits.  They  lack  funds  so  Alan 
helps  himself  to  a  machine  gun  while 
“Buzzard”  appropriates  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  government  equipment ,  a 
penitentiary  offense.  They  start  for  the 
North  where  the  six  bandits  are  in  hiding. 
*  *  * 

There  was  Pete  Gonzales,  a  Sand¬ 
wich  Islander,  brown-skinned,  his  white 
teeth  flashing,  his  dress  gaudy  and 
picturesque.  A  gentleman  Pete  was  in 
outward  appearance,  in  speech,  in  edu¬ 
cation,  but  at  heart  a  criminal,  a 
vicious  smiling  criminal. 

There  was  “Lunnon  Dick,”  a  wiry 
stunted  limey,  with  Battersea  accent 
and  quick  jerky  ways. 

There  was  “Chink”  Woolley,  a  quar- 
ter-Chinese,  an  olive-faced,  silent  non¬ 
descript,  with  his  right  arm  in  sling 
from  Bill  Hardsock’s  bullet.  He  was 
very  silent  and  tight  of  lip,  Chink 
Woolley,  as  a  man  is  who  faces  death. 
Chink  was  face  to  face  with  death  and 
he  knew  it.  On  the  escape  he  would  be 
a  drag,  a  burden,  for  his  arm  was  shat¬ 
tered  beyond  all  help  from  splints  and 
bandages.  No  one  had  spoken  a  theat- 
ening  word  to  him,  but  from  their  om¬ 
inous  silent,  from  their  shifty  glances, 
he  knew  his  fate.  When  the  party 
broke  camp  and  were  on  the  move 
again,  Jensen  was  going  to  stab  or 
shoot  him  with  as  little  qualm  as  one 
thumbs  the  neck  of  a  trout. 

The  fifth  was  a  Dogrib  meti  named 
Andre,  a  thin  small  weasel-like  man  of 
fifty.  He  had  just  returned  from  a 
scouting  trip  down  the  Big  Alooska. 

The  six  of  them  were  talking,  or  lis¬ 
tening  rather  to  Jensen  talk,  of  final 
plans  to  escape.  In  height  and  powerr 
ful  build,  in  keenness  of  brain  and 
heavy-handed  leadership  over  the  other 
five,  Slob-Ice  Jensen  towered  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  pack.  Meti  Andre 
might  be  sharper  in  some  ways,  but 
the  ’breed  lacked  drive,  backbone,  and 
the  courage  of  his  vices.  He  was  a 
mere  pilot  on  this  inland  piratical 
cruise;  Jensen  was  captain.  A  huge 
man  with  huge  appetites,  red-whisker¬ 
ed,  with  high  forehead  and  thoughtful 
eyes,  with  a  body  as  graceful  as  a 
panther’s  for  all  his  great  frame,  Jen¬ 
sen  was  a  man  of  exceptional  sagacity 
and  courage.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  this  robbery  business  the  others  had 
looked  to  him  for  leadership.  And  those 
scenes  on  board  the  steamer — his  swift 
cunning  attack,  his  clockwork  plants, 


his  neat  escape  from  those  angry  rifles 
when  escape  seemed  utterly  hopeless — 
those  scenes  were  vivid  in  their  mem¬ 
ories  still.  -v 

Echoing  the  identical  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  which  Alan  Baker  had  sketched  in 
Haskell’s  cabin,  Jensen  went  on:  “Some 
of  you  wanta  go  back  to  the  River  and 
git  outside  thataway.  Hell’s  fire! — you’d 
mebbe  git  ten  miles  afore  the  Yeller- 
stripes  ’ud  grab  you  off.  Some  of  you 
wanta  go  north  to  the  Arctic  coast. 
Whaffor?  No  ships  to  git  away  on,  and 
the  Yeller-stripes’ve  got  patrols  there 
to  boot.  You  say,  ‘Head  south.’  Yeah — 
and  rim  into  the  nest  of  P’lice  posts 
down  there  around  Athabascy.  We 
can’t  go  south  ner  west  ner  north,  but 
we  kin  go  east - ” 

Lunnon  Dick  spoke  up: 

“Clear  hover  t’  TJdson  Bay  er  Mani¬ 
toba?  Two  thousand  miles  haway? 
That’s  a  bloody  long  ’ard  trot,  Slob- 
Hice.” 

Jensen  turned  on  him  with  a  fierce 
anger  and  withering  sarcasm  that  si¬ 
lenced  Lunnon  for  an  hour. 

“Sure  it’s  a  hellish  long  hard  trot, 
you  runty  bilge  rat!  Don’t  I  know  it? 
But  I’d  ruther  tramp  ten  thousand 
miles  than  to  do  them  twenty  slow 
short  steps  from  a  hoosegow  to  a 
scaffol’!”  \ 

The  others  all  nodded  emphatically, 
fearful  of  Jensen’s  scorching  anger.  He 
was  unnecessarily  heavy-handed  with 
them.  None  of  the  five  was  really  dis¬ 
puting  his  leadership;  they  were  too 
completely  under  his  thumb.  They  were 
sitting  there  on  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  which  he  had  got  for 
them.  They  owed  their  very  lives  to  his 
quick  thinking  aboard  the  steamer, 
when  he  had  pulled  their  trick  out  of 
the  fire.  And  they  were  leaning  on  him 
now  to  save  them  from  the  Mounted 
and  get  them  out  to  the  oblivion  of  a 
big  city. 

But  Jensen  knew  that  strong  lan¬ 
guage  would  keep  them  in  his  power 
more  securely;  and  just  now,  in  the 
back  of  his  brain,  he  had  a  secret  rea¬ 
son  for  desiring  to  be  absolute  over- 
lord  of  the  party.  He  had  in  mind  a 
plan,  a  startling  and  dangerous  plan. 
The  news  which  ’breed  Andre  had 
brought  back  from  his  scouting  trip 
had  put  this  feverish  thought  into  his 
head,  and  it  had  grown  upon  him  till 
it  towered  over  all  his  other  hopes  and 
secret  desires.  When  he  sprang  the  idea 
his  men  might  rebel,  unless  he  knocked 
rebellion  out  of  them  beforehand. 

Saying  nothing  yet  of  this  new 
scheme,  he  went  on  explaining  the  es¬ 
cape.  “Now,  here,  all  of  you — look’t 
here.”  He  smoothed  a  place  on  the  mud 
floor;  and  as  the  others  leaned  forward 
to  watch,  he  drew  a  rude  map  with  his 
long  thumb  nail.  “Here’s  the  big  River. 
Here’s  the  Alooska  that  we  come  up 
with  the  Mounties  on  our  tails.  Here’s 
the  Thal-Azzay,  this  round-shaped 
thing,  and  over  here  is  the  Inconnu 


watershed,  er  the  Inconnu  haut  d’en 
pays,  as  Andre  calls  it.  On  t’other  side 
of  ’t  is  the  Inconnu  River.  We’ll  go 
over  and  strike  that.  It’s  the  only  route 
east.  It’s  an  old  trade-path  atween  the 
Yellerknives  and  the  Rabbit-Eat- 


“  ’Scuse  me,  Slob-Ice,”  Siebielski  in¬ 
terrupted  timidly,  “but  you  say  that’s  a 
trade-route,  the  Inconnu.  Now,  won’t 
they  be  Smokies  cornin’  and  goin’  along 
it?  We  dassen’t  be  seen.  I  know  how 
fast  their  damn  moccasin  telegraph  c’n 
travel.  ’Speerienced  it  once  over  by 
Kotzebue.” 

“Now  that’s  a  sensible  question,  John. 
Yeah,  Smokies’ll  be  coming  and  going. 
But  anybody  that  sees  us,  that’ll  just 
be  his  damn  hard  luck!  As  you  say,  we 
dassen’t  be  seen.” 

Heads  nodded.  Everyone  knew  ex¬ 
actly  what  Jensen  meant. 

He  went  on:  “We’ll  follow  the  In¬ 
connu  east  a  ways  and  then  head  south 
for  Manitoby.  We’ll  spend  the  rest  of 
this  summer  and  fall  working  down 
into  timber  country.  Then  we’ll  find 
some  good  hiding  place  and  build  a 
couple  shacks  and  lay  in  meat,  and 
we’ll  wait  there  till  the  break-up.  Next 
spring  we’ll  ease  on  down  and  out  to 
Winnipeg,  and  there  we’ll  be  with  bet- 
ter’n  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
hides  and  dust!” 

His  own  personal  and  private  plans 
after  they  did  get  out  to  Winnipeg,  Jen¬ 
sen  did  not  see  fit  to  disclose.  He  knew 
a  party  there  in  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Wheat  Plains  who  would  buy  the  furs 
at  two-thirds  of  their  auction  value 
and  say  “nudding.”  The  dust,  being  un¬ 
stamped,  could  be  sold  anywhere.  He 
himself,  both  business  manager  and 
leader  of  this  cruise,  would  naturally 
attend  to  those  business  matters.  Once 
with  the  money  in  his  pocket,  would  be 
split  six  ways  with  these  lubbers?  Or 
would  he  take  a  train  and  fade  out  of 
their  lives  and  have  that  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  for  his  own  sweet  own? 
You  bet  your  life  he  would! 

“When  are  we  going  to  start,  Jen¬ 
sen?”  Gonzales  inquired,  in  his  precise- 
soft  English. 

“Pretty  soon,  Pete.  We  can’t  travel 
s’long  as  this  damn  rain  keeps  up  and 
the  flies’re  so  bad.  They’d  bleed  a  fel¬ 
low  to  death.  But  the  rain’s  petering 
out  now,  and  pret’  soon  we’ll  get  a 
thunderstorm.  First  thunder  kills  ’most 
all  the  flies.  The  mosquistoes’ll  hang 
on,  but  we’ll  have  the  tent  to  camp  in; 
and  by  putting  rocks  in  front  end  the 
canoes  and  wet  moss  on  ’em  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  smudge,  we  c’n  manage  to  travel. 
It’s  about  time  any  day  now  to  drifting, 
ain’t  it,  Andre?” 

The  ’breed  nodded.  In  his  heart  he 
wished  that  his  party  was  already  on 
the  Inconnu  and  far  down  that  slug¬ 
gish  uncharted  river.  He  was  in  trem¬ 
bling  fear  and  dread  of  Alan  Baker. 
He  had  never  met  “le  sergent  terrible”; 
he  absolutely  never  wanted  to  meet 


him.  He  had  heard  too  many  stories  of 
grimly  successful  patrols  that  struck 
like  avalanches  without  whisper  of 
warning;  of  patrols  that  reached  out 
like  long  arms  into  the  bush  and 
clutched  men  unexpectedly. 

’Breed  Andre  knew,  as  the  others  did 
not,  that  Baker  was  the  only  man  they 
need  fear.  Few  white  men,  few  of  the 
metis  even,  had  ever  heard  of  La 
Riviere  Inconnu;  but  Baker  knew 
where  it  was.  He  had  led  a  patrol  there 
once  and  nabbed  a  crony  of  Andre’s. 
He  might  lead  another  patrol  there  and 
lie  in  wait.  On  his  scouting  trip  back 
west  Andre  had  seen  the  Yellowstripes 
going  up  and  down  the  Mackenzie  at 
their  usual  routine  work.  Aussie  the 
patrol  had  not  started  yet.  ’Breed 
Andre  could  not  understand  why  not, 
but  that  did  not  lessen  his  fear  of 
“le  sergent  terrible .” 

To  Jensen’s  suggestion  he  added:  "I 
t’ink  we  better  go  queek.  Dees  man 
Baker,  he  wiser  dan  carcajou;  he  steecks 
to  a  man-trail  like  de  pine  marten  on 
rabbit  track — steecks  till  he  makes  hees 
keeling.  He  mebbe  guess  we  go  east  to 
Riviere  Inconnu.  He  mebbe  lead  patrol 
dere  an  ’watch.  He  mebbe  waitin’  for 
de  t’onner  storm  to  keel  flies.  I  dono. 
But  we  better  get  queeck  out  of  hees 
country.” 

With  his  plans  clear  now  and  the 
men  completely  under  his  sway,  Jensen 
leaned  back  against  a  paqueton  of  furs 
and  lit  a  fresh  pipe. 

There  was  one  other  project,  his 
secret  dangerous  scheme,  that  he  want¬ 
ed  to  broach;  but  first  he  must  make 
up  his  own  mind  about  it — whether  he 
dared  to  carry  it  through. 

So  he  sat  quiet,  smoking,  thinking. 

He  guessed  that  for  once  the  Police 
were  altogether  baffled.  They  must  be 
pounding  their  heads  to  explain  who 
he  and  his  men  were,  where  they  had 
come  from,  how  they  had  got  into  this 
country,  unknown,  unseen;  and  how 
they,  complete  strangers,  knew  the  ins 
and  outs  of  this  northern  wilderness  as 
well  as  the  Police  themselves.  He 
thought  of  them  as  a  pack  of  hounds 
circling  frantically  to  pick  up  a  scent. 
It  was  pleasing  to  know  he  had  out- 
maneuvered  them  from  start  to  finish. 
A  man  who  could  beat  the  Yellow- 
stripes  would  have  no  trouble  at  all 
dodging  the  Provincial  Police  and  town 
cops. 

But  this  reflection  was  only  on  the 
surface  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  MacMillan  Trading  Post. 
’Breed  Andre  had  said  that  Dave  Mac¬ 
Millan  was  not  there.  Jensen  shrewdly 
guessed  where  the  trader  was.  From 
the  MacMillan  girl  being  alone  at  the 
post,  except  for  that  white-whiskered 
old  coot,  Jensen  guessed  that  Dave 
MacMillan  had  got  into  trouble  over 
that  pack  of  otter  furs  in  the  storage 
shed. 

Through  the  tobacco  haze  Jensen 
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looked  back  across  six  years  and  saw 
again  all  the  details  of  a  certain  inci¬ 
dent  between  himself  and  Joyce  Mac¬ 
Millan.  He  had  re-lived  that  incident 
a  thousand  times  since  it  happened. 
The  memory  of  it,  the  memory  of  that 
laughing-eyed  girl,  had  come  down 
across  the  years  like  the  scent  of  fresh 
violets.  There  had  been  times  when  the 
haunting  recollection  of  her  had  toned 
down  his  coarse  language  and  made 
him  want  to  be  different  from  the  man 
he  was,  so  that  he  might  look  up  to 
her.  But  that  frail  ethereal  memory 
was  no  match  for  the  dusky  beings, 
the  gross  impulses,  that  swayed  and 
controlled  him. 

Two  weeks  ago  when  his  party 
passed  the  MacMillan  Trading  Post, 
the  place  had  seemed  deserted.  But  he 
had  known  she  lived  there;  and  drawn 
by  some  overpowering  impulse  to  see 
her,  to  be  near  her  again,  he  had  flung 
caution  and  hot  haste  to  the  winds,  and 
stopped,  and  gone  ashore.  He  had  gone 
up  to  the  house,  had  looked  through 
a  window  into  a  small  room  furnished 
with  chair,  table,  bed,  dresser;  its 
roughness  softened  by  lace  curtains, 
pennants,  and  colored  cuts  from 
magazines. 

The  picture  of  that  MacMillan  girl 
asleep  in  there,  an  arm  under  her  head, 
a  great-spurred  violet  in  her  hair — that 
flesh-and-blood  reincarnation  of  her  for¬ 
mer  memory  had  been  a  madness  in 
his  blood  ever  since.  It  had  overshad¬ 
owed  his  waking  thoughts,  had  flitted 
across  his  dreams,  had  been  present 
with  him  even  during  the  hot  battle 
with  the  three  Mounties  at  the  edge  of 
Many  Waters. 

The  news  which  ’breed  Andre  had 
brought  back — that  Joyce  was  prac¬ 
tically  alone  at  the  trading  post,  scarce¬ 
ly  two  days  travel  away,  that  the  trad¬ 
ing  had  dwindled  and  few  Indians  or 
metis  came  now,  that  the  Officer  Com¬ 
manding  at  Fort  Endurance  was  giving 
her  no  protection  whatsoever — this 
news  to  Jensen  was  like  a  match  to  a 
barrel  of  powder. 

Half-drunk  with  success  of  his  dar¬ 
ing  robbery,  he  felt  all  the  boldness  of 
a  new-fledged  criminal  who  has  long 
inhibited  his  impulses,  but  has  finally 
broken  loose  and  scored  decisively.  And 
with  impunity.  The  law  was  not  so  in¬ 
fallible  as  it  was  cracked  up  to  be. 

Besides,  Jensen  was  thinking:  “Hell, 
we  got  robbery  and  murder  ag’inst  us 
now!  Can’t  kick  up  a  worse  stink  than 
that,  I  guess.  If  we’re  caught  we’ll 
bang  anyway!” 

His  deliberate  brain  saw  danger  in 
bis  scheme;  but  he  had  risked  death 
for  the  furs  and  gold,  and  that  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  was  far  less  vivid, 
less  tangible,  less  impassioning  to  him 


than  the  memory  of  that  moment  when 
he  stood  looking  through  Joyce’s  win¬ 
dow.  He  had  spent  a  year  on  a  whaler 
without  getting  back  to  port;  a  year 
of  exile  in  Alaskan  mountains  among 
prospectors.  .  .  .  There  are  hungers 
more  powerful  than  the  hunger  for 
food  or  gold.  .  .  . 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


My  Trip  to  the  Washington 
4-H  Camp 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
of  the  unknown  soldier.  In  this  ceme¬ 
tery  we  saw  the  mast  of  the  battleship 
“Maine.” 

We  visited  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
and  there  saw  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis, 
the  first  ldcomotive,  the  first  auto¬ 
mobile,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  of  all  our 
great  inventions.  Then  in  another  sec¬ 
tion  were  statutes  of  the  presidents’ 
wives,  wearing  inaugural  gowns  of 
their  day.  We  also  saw  the  original 
“Star  Spangled  Banner.”  I  can’t  begin 
to  tell  you  all  the  wonderful  things 
here,  but  I  hope  you  may  all  see  them 
for  yourselves  some  day. 

When  we  visited  the  Capitol  we  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  witness  Con¬ 
gress  in  session.  In  the  house  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  one  of  the  Congressmen  was 
making  a  speech  on  the  immigration 
laws. 

Sunday  we  attended  church  in  Alex¬ 
andria  and  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  the  pews  of  the  church  which  George 
Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee  attended 
and  listened  to  a  fine  sermon. 

We  went  out  to  the  U.  S.  Experi¬ 
mental  farms  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
and  after  an  inspection  of  the  farm  had 
the  fun  of  eating  Maryland  fried  chick¬ 
en  in  our  buses.  (We  had  planned  a 
picnic  which  had  to  be  called  off  be¬ 
cause  of  rain.) 

Our  dream  to  see  Mt.  Vernon  was 
realized  the  last  day  of  camp.  Here  a 
boy  and  girl  placed  a  wreath  on  the 
tomb  of  Washington.  This  was  very  im¬ 
pressive  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
just  200  years  ago  that  Washington 
was  bom.  In  fact  the  whole  theme  of 
camp  this  year  was  to  commemorate 
the  birth  of  the  great  Washington. 
What  an  attractive  picture  our  dele¬ 
gation  made  on  the  lawns  at  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  the  girls  in  their  green  and  white 
uniforms  and  the  boys  in  their  white 
uniforms. 

One  of  the  boys  when  asked  if  he 
still  wanted  to  stay  on  the  farm  replied 
“I  certainly  do.  This  trip  has  impressed 
me  more  than  ever  that  farmers  are 
the  backbone  of  the  nation.  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  a  farmer’s  son  and  have 
chosen  farming  for  my  life  work.” 

It  was  worth  so  much  to  be  privileged 
to  associate  with  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  our  problems  with  them.  All  of 
the  people  I  met  at  camp  seemed  to 
stand  for  the  highest  ideals.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
true  values  in  life.  They  placed  service 
to  others  as  their  supreme  ideal  and 
were  true  to  their  4-H  motto — to  make 
the  good  better  and  the  better  best. 


The  Club  Car  Observation  Platform  will  give  you  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  country  through  which  we  pass  and  to  get  acquainted  with 
other  members  on  the  American  Agriculurist  Alaska  Tour.  Remember  that 
the  tour  starts  from  New  York  City,  August  6;  takes  you  through  west 
United  States,  through  Alaska,  and  through  the  Canadian  Rockies,  return¬ 
ing  on  August  23.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  complete  information  on  request. 
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We’re  Going  to  Alaska 

Our  crowd  is  almost  completed.  Come 
along  with  our  traveling  house  party. 


Drop  all  cares  of  humdrum  life  and  come  with  us  for  a  three  weeks* 
cruise  to  the  Top  of  the  World. 

Picture  yourself  sitting  back  in  a  luxurious  Pullman  or  observation 
car  watching  some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Imagine  yourself  lounging  in  a  deck  chair  aboard  a  steamer 
like  the  one  below.  Glaciers, snowcapped  mountains,  waterfalls  and  ice¬ 
bergs  will  glide  past — like  a  moving  picture  that  you  can  hardly  believe. 

You  live  only  once.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  this  trip.  Rates  are 
lower  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  traveling  with  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  people  with  interests  like  yours,  will  double  your  pleasure. 

Won’t  you  come  with  us?  You’ll  have  the  time  of  your  life! 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  tour  booklet.  No  harm  in  investigating 
if  you  think  you’d  like  to  come. 


Follow  the  route  of  our  trip  on  this  map.  Yellowstone  Park!  Jasper  National  Park  in  the  Canadian  Rockiesl 
Alaska l  Interesting  stopovers  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Skagway,  with  cars  and  reception  com¬ 
mittees  waiting  to  welcome  us,  and  special  entertainment  all  along  the  route. 


New  York  Central  *  Burlington  Route  <  Northern  Pacific 
Canadian  National  S.  S.  «  Canadian  National  R.  R. 


Mail  This  Coupon! 


Tour  Editor — American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:— I  should  like  to  have  booklet  giving  complete  details  about  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tour  starting  August  6.  Please  let  me  know  the  cost  from  my  home  town,  all  expenses 
included.  This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name  ... 
Address .. 


..City. 


.State  . 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  he  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
SQUare  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding.  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 

MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO..  Dept.  236, 
Cleveland,  O. 

3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality.  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS., 
Millis,  Mass. 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO..  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35: 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 

MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS  and  accessories.  Milk 
strainer  cottons.  Save  about  half.  Instant  postpaid  de¬ 
livery.  Free  samples,  circular.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GERMAN  FARMER,  30  years  old.  single,  experienced, 
wants  work  on  farm.  Address  BOX  24,  Fairton,  N.  J. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Independence,  security  assured  on  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Write  for  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature,  impartial  advice,  mentioning  state.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

PEANUTS,  Shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  105, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

STIKS-EM  settles  barren  or  shy  breeding  cows  or 
mares  with  one  Service.  Proved  simple  treatment. 
Money  back  guarantee.  $1.00  per  cow  or  $3.00  for  4 
cows.  Cow  Cleaning  Capsules.  Guaranteed  remedy  for 
retaining  afterbirth.  $1.35  per  cow  or  $5.00  for  4  cows. 
HAINES  FARMS  CO.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

VALUABLE  EQUIPPED  FARM— 147  Acres,  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  estimated  4000  cords  stove-wood,  %  mile  con- 
crete^i'way,  city  markets;  9-room  house,  electrity  avail- 
able’W.mple  barn  and  farm  bldgs,  variety  fruit.  $3000. 
includes  horses,  9  cows,  bull,  calf,  100  hens,  machinery, 
vehicles,  growing  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  vegetables,  hay, 
etc;  terms  arranged;  pictures  pg  76  Free  catalog  1000 
bargains.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

KODAKS  FINISHED  BY  MAIL.  Roll  developed  8 
gloss  prints  25c.  Coin  or  stamps.  Reprints  3  cents. 
COWIC  STUDIO,  12%  E.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

142-ACRE,  20-COW,  DAIRY  FARM,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty.  New  York,  State  road  thru  farm.  Village  with  all 
advantages  few  minutes  drive.  55  acres  fertile,  machine- 
worked  tillage,  80  acres  never  failing  creek-watered 
pasture,  7  acres  woods.  Attractive  10-room  house,  ace¬ 
tylene  gas.  Good  dairy  barn,  30  head  concrete  stable, 
storage  barn,  ell.  Buildings  in  good  condtiion.  Price 
$4000.  Investigate  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GRAIN  SCREENINGS,  carlots  and  ton  lots,  inex¬ 
pensive  feed  for  poultry  and  livestock,  write  for  samples. 
CONNOR  &  SCUDDER,  Produce  Exchange  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

PRINTING-STATIONERY 

GET  NEW  LOW  prices  for  stationery.  SUNKO, 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Rich  Valley  Farm,  Equipped — Should  be  worth  price 
for  bare  land,  has  raised  40  bu.  wheat  to  acre,  3 
cuttings  alfalfa  in  season;  68  acres,  all  level  and  tillable 
except  14  acre  timberlot;  splendid  farms  all  about, 
good  10-room  home  worth  $4000  to  replace,  dandy  74 
ft.  barn,  house  for  400  hens;  55  apple  trees,  other 
fruits,  $3550  is  low  price  including  if  taken  soon  3 
cows,  2  horses,  2  hogs,  4  sheep,  125  hens,  300  chickens, 
long  list  machinery  28  acres  hay,  9  oats,  5  barley,  % 
ac.  potatoes,  garden,  etc;  $1500  down  and  $100  yearly 
on  bal.  J.  H.  Tobin,  STROUT  AGENCY,  19  Main  St., 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PRINTED  STATIONERY,  cards,  tags,  butter-wrappers 
— reasonable.  Particulars  free!  HONESTY  PRESS, 
Putney,  Vt. 

TOBACCO 

SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO., 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 

FARM  WANTED 

GOOD  TOBACCO  CHEWING:  10  pounds,  $1.50; 
Smoking  $1.25.  Pipe  and  silk  socks  free.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

FARM  WANTED — To  buy,  rent  or  partnership  in 
good  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  Hudson  or  Champlain 
Valley.  Not  agents.  Write  full  description.  BOX  60, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist. 

WANTED — Poultry,  Dairy  or  Fruit  farm.  Exchange 
for  modern  8  family  brick,  in  Brooklyn,  subject  to  first 
mortgage  only.  BOX  200,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

GOLD-LEAF  GUARANTEED  Chewing  5  pounds  $1.00; 
ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  .75c,  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  50c.  Pipe  free.  Pay  Postman.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 

12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.. 
Laceyville.  Pennc. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Old,  fragrant;  Chewing. 

5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking.  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.20. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  FARMERS  UNION,  368 -H, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

PATENTS 

WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

PATENTS — SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  Invention" 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O'BRIEN,  73-F,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 
name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 


Without  name 
and  address 
Per  Dozen ....  $1.00 

Per  Fifty .  3.50 

Per  Hundred . .  6.50 


With  name 
and  address 
$3.00 

5.50 

8.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 
up  at  slight  additional  cost. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  23,  1932 

Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

A  “Mere  Man”  Gets  All  “Het  Up” 


FOR  the  next  several  issues  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  this  Aunt  Janet’s 
Corner  will  be  written  by  a  man.  Be¬ 
cause  this  man  has  some  emphatic 
ideas  about  women’s  place  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  general  and  about  doing  house¬ 
work  in  particular,  he  does  not  want  to 
sign  his  name  to  these  letters  for  he  is 
afraid  of  having  his  hair  pulled  out  by 
you  women  who  read  this.  I  have  told 
him  that  the  sky  is  the  limit  as  to  what 
he  says,  although,  I  won’t  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  scalp  if  any  of  you  get  hold 
of  him.  Moreover,  I  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  come  back.  If  you  agree  or 
disagree,  write  in  and  I  will  see  that  he 
gets  your  letters  and  will  print  them 
so  far  as  there  is  space. — Aunt  Janet. 

*  *  * 

Hello!  Aunt  Janet  makes  me  sound 
rather  fierce,  but  maybe  my  bark  is 
worse  than  my  bite.  Anyway,  I  have 
been  all  bottled  up  with  ideas  about 
how  a  house  should  be  run  for  years 
and  it  sure  is  going  to  relieve  my  feel¬ 
ings  to  talk  to  you  women  folks  about 
your  own  j6b. 

First  off,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
I  know  quite  a  lot  about  housekeeping 
because  I  have  always  had  to  do  a  lot 
of  it.  Ma’s  girls  were  all  boys  and  some¬ 
how  or  other  I  was  always  picked  on 
from  an  early  date  to  wash  dishes, 
make  beds,  and  even  to  get  the  meals 
at  times. 

This  experience  has  lead  me  all 
through  life  to  study  home-making 
problems  and  has  given  me  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  viewpoint  about  women’s  work 
as  well  as  critical  notions  on  how  most 
of  you  could  do  a  better  and  easier  job. 

One  of  those  criticisms  is  that  most 
of  you  have  not  kept  up  with  the  men 
in  using  labor-saving  devices  and  con¬ 
veniences.  How  many  many  times  have 
I  visited  farms  with  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  barn  and  field  equip¬ 
ment  and  then  have  gone  to  the  house 
to  find  the  woman  carrying  water  from 
an  outside  well  with  which  to  do  the 
family  wash  by  hand.  Whose  fault  is 
it?  It  is  yours  in  most  cases  because 
you  have  not  insisted  hard  enough  that 
farming  is  a  partnership  business  and 
that  equipment  for  the  farm  should  be 
balanced  by  equipment  in  the  home. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  your  fault 
that  many  of  you  do  not  use  enough 
labor-saving  devices  is  that  most  of 
you  women  don’t  like  mechanics  and, 
therefore,  often  fail  to  use  labor-saving 
equipment  even  when  you  have  it.  Not 
two  days  ago  I  saw  a  woman  doing  a 
big  ironing  by  hand  while  stored  away 
in  the  garret  there  was  an  up-to-the- 
minute  electric  ironer  in  good  working 
order. 

Well,  Aunt  Janet  says  my  space  is 
all  used  up;  anyway,  I  have  started 
enough  trouble  for  this  time.  Yours 
truly — “A  Mere  Man." 


A  Novel  Dressing  Table 

Once,  when  wishing  a  dressing  table 
to  place  under  a  long  mirror  in  a  bed 
room,  I  made  one  from  two  egg  cases. 
I  set  these  on  end  and  probably  as  far 
apart  as  the  width  of  a  third  egg  case 
and  then  connected  the  two  by  nailing 
a  cover  over  the  space  between  them 
and  also  across  the  end  of  each.  This 
made  a  smooth  top.  As  you  know,  egg 
cases  have  two  compartments  and  by 
using  them  this  way,  there  was  a  shelf 
on  each  side,  making  four  roomy  places 
in  which  to  stow  things,  besides  a  nice 
roomy  place  in  between.  The  ends  and 
front  were  covered  with  a  flouncing. 
Egg  cases  cost  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  cents  here  so  that  I  had  a  useful, 
presentable  dressing  table  at  small  cost 
and  which  answered  the  purpose  as  well 
as  a  more  expensive  one. — F.  W. 


A  Sanitary  Dish-Mop 

The  most  satisfactory  dish  mop  that 
I  ever  used  is  made  from  a  worn-out 
egg-whip, — one  of  the  wire  whisk  kind. 
To  make  one,  remove  the  cross-wires 
and  bend  in  the  sides  of  the  oval  frame 
so  that  they  meet  at  the  center,  almost 
like  a  figure  eight.  Over  this  frame 
slip  a  tube  made  by  sewing  two  edges 
of  a  knit  dish  cloth  together.  Tie  a 
piece  of  tape  around  center  of  figure 
eight  to  hold  cloth  securely.  I  find  this 


type  of  dish-mop  most  sanitary  as  it 
can  be  inverted  when  hung  to  dry, 
without  removing  from  the  wire,  and 
can  be  removed  for  laundering. 

— Mrs.  H.  G.  B. 


Washing  Blankets 

A  clear  windy  day  is  best  for  drying 
blankets.  In  this  way  they  retain  their 
soft  fluffiness.  Begin  by  putting  either 
soap  flakes  or  jelly  into  the  tub  or 
washer.  Dissolve  it  with  hot  water, 
then  add  cold  water  until  the  solution 
is  lukewarm.  Whip  up  strong  suds,  im¬ 
merse  the  blankets  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  and  start  the  washer  or  squeeze 
the  suds  through  by  hand.  Do  not  rub 
or  wring  either  with  the  hands  or  in 
a  wringer;  just  squeeze  out  the  suds. 
If  the  blankets  are  very  soiled,  put 
them  through  another  suds,  rinse 
through  two  waters  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  suds.  Hang  the  blan¬ 
kets  straight  on  a  line  which  should 
come  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  blan¬ 
ket.  There  should  be  equal  weight  on 
each  side.  Colored  stripes  should  run 
up  and  down,  so  that  if  the  color  is 
altered,  it  will  not  run  into  the  plain 
background. 


Linen  will  wear  longer  and  more 
evenly  if  it  is  used  uniformly.  Put  clean 
linen  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  use 
from  the  top;  in  this  way  each  thing 
is  used  in  turn. 


Youthful  Grace 


Size  16  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  2%  yards  of  2-inch  ribbon. 
PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER — Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
of  the  summer  fashion  catalog  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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A  Child’s  Habits 


Best  Course  for  Youngster  Not  Easiest  for  Parents 


HERE,  Mary  has  forgotten  to 

1  dust  again.  Yes,  and  John  hasn’t 
fed  his  rabbits.” 

Mary’s  apron  is  carelessly  tossed  on 
a  chair.  John’s  ball  glove  is  an  absurd 
cap  on  the  pump.  They  are  off  to  school, 
confident,  perhaps,  that  father  and 
mother  will  forget  the  morning’s  slight¬ 
ed  tasks  by  evening  time. 

How  many  parents,  tired  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  neglect  of  the  few  home  chores 
that  can  be  allotted  to  the  school  child, 
are  tempted  to  do  so? 

Surely  it  would  be  easier.  Broken 
beads,  rolling  from  the  clock  shelf, 
staring  goggles  peering  around  a  plant 
jar,  and  a  few  neckties  oramenting  a 
picture  frame,  compel  one  to  wonder 
if  perchance  it  might  not  be  just  as 
well. 

Yet,  we  know  better. 

In  a  very  few  years,  our  happy-go- 
lucky  children  will  collect  various  va¬ 
rieties  of  interest  for  the  good  habits 
we  instill  and  pay  in  an  equal  variety 
of  ways  for  the  bad  ones  we  tolerate. 

Just,  how  to  persuade  them  to  do 
their  few  home  chores  faithfully  and 
care  for  their  clothing  and  toys  prop¬ 
erly,  without  being  constantly  remind¬ 
ed,  is  every  parent’s  problem. 

One  successful  method  is  adopted 
from  a  rural  teacher’s  plan.  She  makes 
a  slit  in  the  lower  cover  of  a  box,  and 
permits  her  small  pupils  to  put  all  the 
lesson  papers  that  are  marked  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  in  that  box,  through  the 
slit,  of  course,  to  avoid  peeping.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  the  papers  are 
counted  and  the  one  having  the  most 
papers  is  presented  with  a  small  prize. 

At  home  the  same  idea  is  applied, 
only  the  hundred  per  cent  marks  are 


Delightful  All-Day  Frock 


FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  2883  is  fasci¬ 
nating  in  its  design  besides  being  very 
youthful  in  line.  The  softly  draped  bodice 
and  puffed  sleeves  are  well  adapted  to 
sheer  batiste  prints ,  printed  or  plain  crepe 
silk,  chiffon  prints,  or  tub  silks  in  white 
or  pastel  shades.  The  pattern  comes  in 
sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and  38 
inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of 
39-inch  material.  PRICE,  15c. 


earned  by  doing  all  their  chores,  car¬ 
ing  for  their  clothing  and  toys  as  well 
as  for  teeth,  nails,  etc. 

Another  effective  plan  for  keeping 
the  small  people’s  belongings  in  place 
is  a  “lost  and  found”  box. 

All  scattered  articles,  instead  of 
being  put  in  their  proper  places  by 
mother,  after  the  children  are  in  school, 
are  put  in  this  box.  On  Saturday,  the 
one  having  the  most  things  in  this  box 
must,  as  a  penalty,  do  an  extra  task. 

If  an  article  is  much  desired  or  need¬ 
ed  before  Saturday,  it  may  be  redeem- 


HEMSTITCHED  TABLE  COYER  NO. 
B5850  is  stamped  on  a  50  in.  by  50  in. 
square  of  oyster  linen  for  gay  cross  stitch 
Bulgarian  embroidery  in  beautiful  colors. 
The  colorful  flosses  are  included  in  the 
package  with  the  hemstitched  table  cover. 
Price  $1.85  each.  Set  of  4  napkins  to 
match  comes  as  NO.  B5852  at  75c  per  set. 
Order  from  the  Embroidery  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ed  by  writing  its  name  on  a  slip  of 
paper  to  be  counted  on  Saturday,  and 
paying  a  fine  by  doing  an  extra  task 
in  addition. 

Still  another  “box  plan”  that  holds 
the  thrill  of  the  unexpected  is  packing 
a  box  with  outgrown  toys  and  books 
which  they  have  grown  tired  off,  to  ex¬ 
change  “unsight  and  unseen”  with 
cousins  who  have  packed  a  similar  box. 
This  keeps  their  ever-increasing  be¬ 
longings  down  to  the  least  possible 
minimum,  and  a  change  of  toys  seems 
to  inspire  children  to  take  better  care 
of  them  for  a  time. 

Extra  care  and  prompt  return  of 
borrowed  articles  was  humorously  im¬ 
pressed  upon  child  by  a  mother  whose 
belongings  were  constantly  borrowed 
and  seldom  returned.  At  last  she  in¬ 


sisted  upon  a  forfeit.  Once  it  was  one 
of  the  child’s  shoes,  kept  until  the 
sharp  scissors  were  returned.  Hopping 
on  one  foot  was  fun  for  a  while  and 
caused  uproarious  laughter,  along  with 
a  bit  of  teasing  from  one  who  declared 
that  the  shoe  had  been  pawned,  but  the 
lesson  lasted. 

Such  schemes  in  no  way  replace  a 
parent’s  insistence  upon  having  duties 
done,  but  they  do  avoid  some  unpleas¬ 
antness  and  interest  some  children, 
where  ordinary  methods  have  failed. 

— Irene  Martin 


Tested  Recipes 
Ginger  Snaps 

Mix  1  cup  of  molasses,  l  cup  of  white 
sugar,  1  cup  of  lard,  1  teaspoon  ginger, 
1  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  2  teaspoons  of  boiling 
water.  Bring  them  all  to  a  boil,  cool, 
then  add  enough  flour  to  roll  thin.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven. — Mrs.  F.  I. 

* *  *  * 

Applesauce  Loaf  Cake 

1  cup  of  brown  sugar,  1  cup  of 
raisins,  y2  cup  butter,  y2  teaspoon 
cloves,  and  cinnamon,  iy2  cups  of 
flour,  1  teaspoon  of  soda.  Mix  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  dissolve  1  teaspoon  soda  in  a 
little  hot  water,  stir  this  into  1  cup  of 
applesauce,  beat  in  flour,  raisins,  spice, 
butter  (melted),  and  sugar.  Bake  in 
tin  lined  with  oiled  paper.  Cheap  and 
good. — Mrs.  F.  I. 

*  *  * 

Soft  Gingerbread 
(60  yr.-old  recipe) 

4  cups  of  flour 

2  cups  of  molasses 

x/2  cup  butter 

1  cup  of  cream 

2  cups  of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk 

3  eggs 

1  tablespoon  ginger 

1  tablespoonful  of  saleratus 
(baking  soda) 

*  *  * 

Sour  Cream  Drop  Cookies 

y2  cup  butter,  y2  cup  thick  sour 
cream,  1  cup  sugar,  2  eggs,  beaten,  y2 
teaspoon  soda;  add  flour  to  thicken 

enough  to  drop  from  spoon. — Mrs.  F.  I. 

*  *  * 

Holiday  Spice  Cake 

(Scotch) 

Combine  three  tablespoonfuls  fat 
with  one  cupful  molasses.  Bring  to 
boiling  point.  Stir  in  one  half  cupful 
cooked  oatmeal,  one  third  cupful  sugar, 
two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  one 
third  teaspoonful  salt  and  mix  well. 
Stir  one  half  cupful  raisins  into  one 
and  one  half  cupful  flour  and  combine 


Carriage  Robe  and  Pillow 


Baby  designs  must  be  chubby,  round  and  simple  like  his  adorable  babyship. 
His  belongings  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  carriage  robe  and  pillow  shown 
are  lazy-daisy  flowers  and  quilting  on  crepe-de-chine.  Colors  suggested  are  soft 
shades  of  lavender,  green  and  blue  on  very  pale  pink.  Wax  transfer  pattern 
number  M542  is  for  robe  and  pillow,  both  embroidery  and  quilting  complete, 
with  instructions.  M542  Wax  transfer  robe  and  pillow  30c.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


No  mystery  to  it!  Fels-Naptha’a  extra 
help  gets  clothes  cleaner — that’s  why  it 
makes  them  smell  so  airy -fresh  and  fra- 
grant,Gentletohands,too.Sendtwocents 
for  a  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-7-23,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FOR  SWEETER- 
SMELLING 
WASHES 


For  all  the  skin 

Cut 

Ofm 

Ic 

tin 

troubles  of  child- 
“  hood.  Wise  mothers 

Idle  gkojjd  always  keep 

it  on  hand. 

Price  25e.  Sample  free.  Address : 
"Cutlcnra,"  Dept.  25B,  Malden, Mass. 

SUMMER  FASHIONS 


The  new  book  of  summer  fashions  is 
out,  showing  the  newest  styles  for  women 
and  children.  These  designs  are  not  only 
the  latest,  but  are  easy  to  make  and  are 
the  season’s  best  choices. 

More  women  than  ever  are  doing  home 
sewing  and  a  good  reliable  style  book 
which  shows  moderately  priced,  depend¬ 
able  patterns  is  essential.  Send  12  cents 
today  for  one  of  our  Summer  Fashion 
Books  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist ,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


the  two  mixtures,  adding  a  little  hot 
water  if  the  dough  seems  too  stiff. 
Bake  in  buttered  muffin  tins. — L.  M.  T. 

*  *  * 

Molasses  Squares 

Beat  one  quart  of  molasses  with  one 
half  cupful  sour  milk,  stir  in  full  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  and  bring  to  boiling 
point.  Put  one  pound  of  nut  meats 
through  coarse  grinder,  and  add  one 
half  pound  chopped  orange  peel.  Stir  in 
one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  mace,  one  half  teaspoonful 
cloves,  two  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon  and 
half  a  nutmeg,  grated.  Combine  this 
with  the  molasses  mixture  and  add 
sufficient  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Roll  as  for  cookies,  cut  in  squares  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  These  will 
keep  for  weeks  in  a  covered  stone  jar. 

^-L.  M.  T. 


Small  cakes  for  a  picnic  are  trans¬ 
ported  easily  if  they  are  baked  and 
carried  in  paper  cups. 


/•>  fc- 
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I  HAVE  just  come  from  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  given  me  by  the 
New  York  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  at  Syracuse.  It 
was  a  little  like  attending  one’s  own 
funeral.  Of  course,  the  event  itself 
and  what  the  speakers  had  to  say 
pleased  me  tremendously.  At  the 
same  time  I  really  had  to  fight  to 
keep  from  feeling  depressed.  First 
because  I  knew  that  I  did  not  de¬ 
serve  the  honors  that  were  heaped 
upon  me,  and  secondly  because  I  felt 
pretty  sure  that  I  could  never  live 
up  to  the  reputation  which  was  being 
created.  News  of  the  dinner  leaked 
out  just  before  it  was  held  and  I 
realized  that  I  would  be  called  upon, 
so  I  put  down  in  writing  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  which  I  read.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  the  best  that  I  have  to  offer 
in  recognition  of  the  loyalty,  devo¬ 
tion  and  confidence  of  my  friends’  in 
the  fight  for  farm  equality, — 

“There  are  certain  times  in  every 
man’s  life  when  his  experience  jus¬ 
tifies  his  drawing  some  conclusions 
and  his  hopes  make  the  adopting  of 
an  adjusted  personal  platform  based 
on  such  conclusions  worthwhile.  I 
have  chosen  this  occasion  to  do  both. 

“Of  m y' first  conclusion  I  am  very 
certaiji.  It  is  that  the  welfare  of  agri¬ 
culture — even  though  it  be  the  na¬ 
tion’s  basic  industry,  cannot- safely 
be  trusted  by  those  engaged  in  it  to 
the  public  at  large,  to  politicians,  or 
to  public  officials,  not  excepting 
those  in  the  agricultural  arms  of  the 
government. 

“My  second  conclusion  is  that  this 
situation  demands  organization  on 
the  part  of  farmers. 

“My  third  conclusion  is  that  the 
most  important  force  in  agriculture 
is  education.  I  would  put  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education  ahead  even  of 
organization  were  there  not  signs  on 
every  hand  that  unless  farmers  are 
organized  first,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  protect  the  effectiveness  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education. 

“My  fourth  and  final  conclusion  is 
that  farmers  can  protect  and  im¬ 
prove  both  their  social  and  economic 
positions  by  co-operative  effort. 

“Now  I  have  said  nothing  new. 
Plenty  there  are  in  all  walks  of  life 
who  will  voice  the  above  principles. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
both  major  parties  recognize  some¬ 
thing  like  them  in  their  platforms. 
In  short,  everybody  is  for  farmer  ed¬ 
ucation  and  farmer  cooperation  until 
these  forces  get  results;  then  they 
switch  their  position.  This  means  we 
must  always  remember  that  funda¬ 
mentally  most  interests  in  this  coun¬ 
try  desire  to  keep  the  farmer  in  his 
place,  where  his  business  will  always 
be  profitable  to  them  and  where  he 
will  always  believe  the  old  political 
hooey,  and  vote  a  straight  Republi¬ 
can  ticket  in  the  North  and  a  straight 
Democratic  ticket  in  the  South. 

“Now  out  of  this  situation  comes 
my  personal  program.  For  twenty 
years  I  have  been  helping  build  farm 
organizations  in  this  state  and  in  the 
nation.  Now  I  want  to  help  them  get 
results.  I  have  no  desire  to  lead.  I  am 
perfectly  content  to  work  in  the 
ranks.  There  isn’t  a  job  or  a  position 
in  the  gift  of  agriculture  to  which  I 
aspire,  but  this,  my  friends,  is  of¬ 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

— — <— —  By  H.  E.  Babcock  ~~ « <>— <* 


ficial  notice  that  I’m  still  very  much 
in  the  fight  for  farmer  equality,  both 
economic  and  social. 

“You  have  seen  fit  to  honor  Mrs. 
Babcock  and  myself  here  tonight.  As 
I  see  it,  through  us  you  honor  the 
things  most  of  us  here  stand  for. 
Let’s  make  this  occasion  a  starting 
point  not  for  more  organization — we 
have  enough,  not  for  greater  unity, 
with  an  occasional  exception  we  have 
perfect  teamwork,  but  for  greater 
results  with  the  institutions  we  al¬ 
ready  have.”  f 

*  *  * 

Jobs  for  Farm  Boys 

The  other  night  as  I  sat  at  my  son’s 
high  school  graduation  exercises  I  had 
this  idea.  I  give  it  to  you  for  what  it 
is  worth. 

The  college  or  high  school  graduate 
of  today,  faces  a  tough  situation  when 
it  comes  to  getting  a  job.  In  this  sit¬ 
uation  it  is  the  farm  boy  who  is  most 
fortunate.  He  can  at  least  go  back 
home  and  find  something  useful  and 


challenging  to  do.  But  he  may  not  be 
needed  there,  you  say.  True  enough,  so 
here’s  the  idea.  The  scope  of  farming  is 
rapidly  expanding  to  include  market¬ 
ing  as  well.  Here  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  for  example,  farmers  are  not 
only  producing  milk  but  processing  it 
and  distributing  it.  They  not  only  use 
fertilizers  but  they  manufacture  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Thus  the  direct  farm  field  for 
men  and  the  direct  farm  need  for  men 
is  expanding  each  year.  Other  qualifi¬ 
cations  being  equal,  why  not  keep  this 
work  for  our  own  boys.  As  farmers, 
we  always  give  a  job  to  our  boys  on 
the  farm  if  they  need  the  work  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  hiring  men.  Why  not  then 
extend  the  same  principle  to  our 
cooperatives  ? 

*  *  * 

Again  Sweet  Clover 

The  best  way  to  bring  out  support 
for  a  man  or  a  cause  is  to  attack  it. 
When  I  expressed  my  doubts  about 
sweet  clover  pastures,  I  accomplished 
just  this  objective.  Last  issue  I  print¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  James  Morse  of 


The  Wheel  of  Agriculture 


T?OR  several  years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  work  out  some 
My  symbol  which,  would  graphically  bring  out  the  need  for  farm 
organizations  working  together  and  the  strength  which  results 
from  such  unity.  The  Wheel  of  Agriculture  shown  above  is  the 
best  I  have  been  able  to  do  to-date.  It  has  been  adopted  as  an- 
official  symbol  by  the  New  York  State  C onference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations.  You  will  note  that  the  hub  of  this  wheel  is 
Research  and  Education.  Knowledge  might  just  as  well  have 
been  used,  for  on  knowledge  rests  progress.  The  spokes  repre¬ 
sent  different  farm  organizations.  No  farmer  needs  to  be  told 
what  happens  when  a  spoke  in  a  wheel  breaks  or  buckles.  The 
felly — the  part  that  holds  the  spokes  firm  and  gives  the  wheel  its 
form — is  allotted  to  the  Grange,  the  largest,  the  most  universal 
and  the  most  powerful  of  farm  organizations.  Binding  all  to¬ 
gether,  as  a  tire,  is  the  C onference  Board  itself.  1  wish  that  every 
farmer  might  think  of  every  farm  organization  in  relation  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  things.  He  may  not  be  a  member>  or  a  support¬ 
er  of  this  one  or  that,  but  certainly  he  cannot  afford  to  weaken  it, 
lest  he  weaken  the  whole  plan  for  farm  progress . 

u  * 


Levanna,  N.  Y.  and  this  week  I  have 
one  from  T.  E.  Milliman,  whose  farm 
is  near  Rochester.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  interested  in  reading  of  Tom’s 
experience. 

7/11/32. 

Dear  Ed: 

Yours  on  sweet  clover  in  A.  A.  again 
noted.  This  Levanna  (limestone)  far¬ 
mer  had  the  same  thought  as  I — your 
soil  may  not  be  natural  for  sweet 
clover.  Here  is  what  11  acres  of  sweet 
clover  has  done  on  my  farm  this 
season; 

Supported  23  cows  from  May  20  to 
date,  10  grown  heifers  and  dry  cows 
were  added  on  July  1,  to  keep  the  -crop 
from  getting  too  high.  Since  July  1, 
35  head  therefore  have  pastured  on  the 
11  acres.  On  July  9th  the  field  averaged 
14  inches  in  height,  and  appeared  good 
enough,  with  recent  rains,  to  hold  until 
August  15,  after  which  new  sweet 
clover  following  wheat  will  be  ready. 

My  milk  production  has  never  been 
as  good  as  this  year,  due  in  large  part 
to  management,  including  feed  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  to  6  lbs.  Sweet  clover 
helped  a  great  deal. 

TOM. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Sales  Service 

The  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Marketing 
Corporation  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  G.  L.  F.  announces  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  produce  sales  office  in  the 
Seneca  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This 
office  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Batty  who  in  past  years  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  the  handling 
and  sale  of  farm  produce. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Crissey,  President  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  Marketing  Corporation,  states 
that  Mr.  Batty’s  main  efforts  will  be 
devoted  to  supervising  the  loading  and 
packing  of  the  produce  he  sells.  This 
plan  of  development  in  which  even 
more  energy  is  devoted  to  the  quality 
of  the  product  handled  •  than  to  the 
sale  of  it  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
over  a  long  period  of  time  a  good  pro¬ 
duct  sells  itself.  What  New  York 
State  farmers  are  suffering  from  today 
is  really  a  lack  of  high  class,  closely 
graded,  standardized  produce  to  sell. 

*  *  * 

Hit  the  Right  Spot 

A  fair  amount  of  experience  with 
business  costs  has  taught  me  not  to 
jump  at  conclusions  until  I  know  the 
whole  story.  Recently  I  met  with  the 
patrons  and  directors  of  a  very  success¬ 
ful  cooperative  handling  farm  supplies. 
Because  these  men  take  the  interest 
which  cooperators  should  in  their  enter¬ 
prise  they  were  worrying  about  their 
costs. 

Always  when  farmers  discuss  costs 
of  a  business,  the  first  ones  they  look 
at  are  those  for  management  and  labor. 
This  particular  group  was  no  exception, 
yet  when  the  costs  were  analyzed  it 
was  very  apparent  that  should  they  el¬ 
iminate  all  management  and  labor  ex¬ 
pense  they  would  still  have  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
pense  left.  Such  expenses  as  insurance, 
taxes,  interest  on  invested  capital  and 
depreciation  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
over  two-thirds  of  their  total  costs. 
Obviously  cutting  out  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  altogether  would  not  correct 
this  situation.  In  fact,  with  these  fixed 
expenses  so  high,  the  question  might 
well  be  asked — would  it  not  pay  to 
spend  more  on  labor  and  management 
since  only  by  doing  more  business  can 
the  fixed  costs  be  cut  down.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  this  particular  group  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  dozens  of  others  who 
will  be  wrestling  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  this  summer,  except  that,  much 
to  their  credit,  they  already  are  at  work 
on  their  situation. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


What  Object,  Besides  $11.00 


“In  the  past  few  weeks  representatives 
pf-  the  Farmers  National  Association,  with 
offices  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  have  been 
quite  active  in  this  vicinity.  The  purpose 
of  this  organization  is  to  increase  the 
prices  received  by  dairymen  for  milk. 
Their  plan  is,  briefly,  this — To  enroll  in 
this  organization  all  the  dairymen  in  the 
states  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Then, 
having  control  of  all  the  milk  produced, 
they  will  be  able  to  force  the  dealers  to 
pay  fair  prices.  Their  theory  is  that  the 
dealer  is  making  too  much  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer. 

“Dues  for  the  first  year  are  $11,  of 
which  $3  is  to  be  deposited  in  a  bank  to 
the  credit  of  the  Association.  The  other 
$8  pays  the  expenses  of  the  field  men. 
Dues  thereafter  are  $5  per  year. 

“This  organization  apparently  is  similar 
to  a  labor  union.  The  meetings  of  farmers 
they  have  called  have  been  well  attended, 
and  their  plan  well  received.  Dairymen 
around  here  are  ready  to  try  anything 
which  holds  out  a  faint  hope  of  bringing 
better  prices. 

“They  claim  that  their  field  men  are 
working  in  New  York  at  present,  and  that 
the  field  of  their  activities  is  constantly 
widening. 

“Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this 
Association?  Any  information  or  advice 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.” 

THE  stage  is  ideally  set  for  any 
group  of  men  to  go  out  among 
dairymen  and  secure  memberships  in 
an  association,  the  alleged  object  of 
which  is  to  get  better  prices  for  milk. 
The  ones  most  likely  to  part  with  their 
ihard-earned  $11  are  those  men  who 
have  not  kept  themselves  thoroughly 
informed  about  recent  developments. 

At  present  there  are  several  plans  to 
get  dairymen  together,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  the  one  most  likely  to  succeed 
is  not  charging  $11  as  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  of  membership.  If  dairymen  can 
be  convinced  that  a  plan  to  form  one 
producers’  organization  is  sound,  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  will  be  ready  and  willing 
to  canvass  their  neighbors  for  nothing 
in  fact  they  are  already  doing  it  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  It  seems  to  us 
that  $8  for  the  canvasser  and  $3  for 


the  treasury,  is  the  wrong  proportion. 

We  do  not  look  for  any  results  from 
this  association  which  will  put  money 
into  the  pockets  of  dairymen. 


About  Insurance  Policy  Renewals 

“Can  an  insurance  agency  force  me  to 
pay  for  a  policy  renewal  which  was  sent 
me  through  the  mail  without  my  request¬ 
ing  it,  and  which,  therefore,  never  came 
to  my  personal  attention?” 

We  get  quite  a  number  of  letters 
asking  this  question.  We  have  referred 
it  to  a  lawyer,  who  replies  that  under 
the  conditions  mentioned  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber,  an  insurance  agent  cannot  le¬ 
gally  force  collection.  If  an  agent  per¬ 
sonally  hands  you  a  policy,  and  you  ac¬ 
cept  it,  then  you  are  legally  liable  to 
pay  for  it.  Merely  putting  it  into  the 
mail,  however,  does  not  obligate  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  suggest  that 
all  readers,  who  get  such  policies  but 
who  do  not  want  them,  immediately 
notify  the  agent  and  return  the  policy. 
Quite  often  this  automatic  renewing  of 
a  policy  by  an  agent  is  considered  as  a 
service  by  his  client. 


Selling  Milk  to  Neighbors 

Can  you  give  us  a  law  about  selling 
milk  to  neighbors  who  come  to  the  farm 
to  get  it? 

According  to  the  Sanitary  Code  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  local  health  officials  have  au¬ 
thority  to  give  provisional  permits 
whereby  milk  may  be  sold  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  to  consumers  who  come 
to  the  farm  for  it. 

The  State  Department  of  Health  also 
says,  ‘‘We  have  always  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  that  a  health  officer  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion  may  disregard,  so  far  as  the  re¬ 
quirement  relative  to  having  a  permit 
is  concerned,  a  person  who  is  merely 
selling  a  few  quarts  of  milk  to  one  or 
two  neighbors  as  a  matter  of  accom¬ 


modation.  This  position  has  been  stated  ] 
publicly  on  various  occasions  and  I 
think  most  of  the  health  officers  are  | 
familiar  with  it.” 

We  know  that  many  dairymen  are 
selling  milk  to  neighbors  in  small 
amounts  and  have  never  heard  that  j 
either  local  health  officials  or  the  State  i 
Health  Department  have  raised  any 
objection. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  a  j 
copy  of  the  Sanitary  Code  of  the  New  ! 
York  State  Department,  which  gives 
the  requirements  for  the  sale  of  milk, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  or 
request. 

Where  Is  This  Man? 

“I  sold  a  cow  on  June  20,  1932  for  $25. 
to  W.  H.  Bootkey  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
He  gave  me  a  check  for  same  amount 
payable  at  Mohawk  National  Bank  of 

~  5 

Our  Guarantee  Protects  ! 

You  ! 

)  j 

AMERICAN  Agriculturist  ac¬ 
cepts  only  advertising  which  j 
{  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  hon-  j 
j  est.  We  guarantee  fair  treatment 
to  our  readers  who  deal  with  ad- 
j  vertisers  and  will  refund  the  pur-  j 
j  chase  price  after  attempts  by  us 
to  get  a  refund  from  the  advertis-  i 
j  er  have  failed,  to  any  subscriber  j 
j  who  deals  with  a  dishonest  adver¬ 
tiser  who  gets  into  our  columns.  [ 
j  To  take  advantage  of  this  guar-  j 
|  antee,  subscribers  must  say,  “I 
saw  your  ad  in  American  Agri- 
I  culturist”  when  writing  adver-  j 
j  risers  and  must  make  complaint  j 
to  us  promptly,  at  the  most,  not  | 
j  later  than  a  month  after  the  j 
|  transaction.  j 

The  Service  Bureau  will  also 
!  attempt,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  | 
j  to  adjust  differences  of  opinion  j 
between  subscribers  and  our  ad- 
I  vertisers.  In  fact,  we  are  ready  j 
{  at  all  times  to  help  subscribers  j 
on  any  legitimate  claim  against 
concerns  with  which  they  do 
|  business.  j 

*  JL 

Schenectady.  This  check  was  protested 
on  June  25,  1932.  The  reason  for  the  pro¬ 
test  was  no  account.  Could  you  please 
help  me  locate  this  man?” 

We  are  publishing  this  letter  of  our 
subscriber  feeling  that  perhaps  some 
reader  will  know  Mr.  Bootkey  and  be 
able  to  help  us  locate  him. 


Uncollectable 

Last  fall  we  published  a  short  item 
concerning  a  claim  against  the  Beech- 
wood  Nurseries  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
which  they  had  repeatedly  promised  to 
settle.  Latest  advices  from  a  confiden¬ 
tial  source  indicate  that  this  account  is 
uncollectable.  We  are  giving  this  in¬ 
formation  for  the  benefit  of  other 
readers  who  may  contemplate  dealing 
with  them. 


Glad  to  Help 

I  just  received  a  check  for  $50  for 

the  claim  against  -  for  the  loss 

of  the  cow,  and  I  surely  appreciate 
our  services.  Without  them  I  would 
ave  had  to  wait  indefinitely  and  per¬ 
haps  never  got  it.  Thanks  to  your  de¬ 
partment  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


No  Reply 

We  have  a  bill  against  the  Kirkpat¬ 
rick  Rabbitary  of  Gouverneur,  for  ten 
gallons  of  cream.  We  have  never  received 
payment  for  this. 

A  letter  from  a  confidential  source 
says  that  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  not  been 
raising  rabbits  for  some  time  but  that 
he  is  now  making  butter.  Information 
given  us  indicates  that  chances  for  col¬ 
lecting  your  claim  are  slight.  He  has 
not  replied  to  our  letters  to  him. 

*  *  * 

An  egg  buyer  who  has  also  failed  to 
answer  letters  concerning  a  complaint 
referred  to  him  is  Mr.  Wilbur  D.  Speece 
of  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J.  We  have 
been  informed  that  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  claims  against  Mr.  SpeeCe  which 
uptodate  have  not  been  settled. 


Indemnities  Paid  During  June  to  A.  A.  Subscribers 


Paid  Subscribers  to  June  1,  1932 .  $285,091.26 

Paid  Subscribers  during  June .  2,444.34 

Total  . $287,535.60 


Raymond  Barker.  Osceola,  N.  Y . $  20.00 

Thrown  from  truck — hip  injured 

Wm.  Mitchell.  Orleans,  Vt.  .  100.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  arm 

Wilma  Standish,  Medina.  N.  Y.  .  5.71 

Auto  overturned — knee  injured 

John  Brown,  Hazlet,  N.  J .  21.43 

Thrown  from  wagon — wrist  fractured 
Charles  Sexton,  Cannonsville,  N.  Y.  45.00 

Wagon  wreck — neck,  shoulder,  hack 
injured 

Robert  Kuntz,  Montgomery,  Pa.  .  100.00 

Train  struck  auto — fractured  collar  bone 
Harry  Conover,  Rome,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Struck  by  auto — leg  injured 

Harry  Lockwood,  S.  Westerlo.  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  overturned — -ribs  fractured 
Charles  Kegerize,  Hunter,  N.  Y.  12.57 

Auto  overturned — head  and  knee  cut 

Sarah  Townsend,  Savannah  N.  Y .  104.28 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs,  bruises 
Samuel  Meyer,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.  130.00 

Auto  collision — chest  and  ribs  injured 

Gertrude  King,  Champlain,  N.  Y .  42.86 

Auto  collision — bruised,  cracked  ribs 
Warren  Dowse,  N.  Stratford,  N.  H.  20.00 

Wagon  accident — back  and  hip  injured 

Carl  ICIehn,  Corfu.  N.  Y.  .  40.00 

Auto  skidded— injttred 

Valentine  Piechocki,  Corfu.  N.  Y.  .  15.00 

Farm  accident— injured 

Bertram  Neilson,  Mayville,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Thrown  from  harrow — sprained  knee  joint 

Howard  Zink,  Allegany,  N.  Y. .  20.00 

Truck  accident — head,  face,  knee  cut 

Almon  Thayer,  Fillmore,  N.  Y .  6.43 

Tractor  tipped  over— fractured  ribs 
Raymond  Hennequin,  Berardston,  Mass.  30.00 

Accident — concussion  of  brain  and  bruises 

Arthur  Whiteford,  Hermon,  N.  Y .  45.00 

Runaway  accident — shoulder  injured 

Frances  Howe,  Friendship,  N.  Y .  122.86 

Auto  collision — leg  and  ankle  injured 

Mrs.  E.  Saunders,  E.  Granby,  Conn .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  arm 

Otis  Ferry,  Hamden,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Thrown  from  a  wagon— sprained  back 

R.  W.  Sexton,  Orange,  Mass .  75.00 

Wagon  tipped  over— injured 

Floyd  Copeland,  Greene,  N.  Y.  — .  20.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 


William  Grossman,  Gowanda.  N.  Y . 

Car  struck  tree — cuts 

Howard  Rising,  Cassville,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — loss  of  eye 
Edward  Laliberte,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Struck  by  auto — bruised  back 

Edward  Hauck,  Erie,  N.  Y . 

Wagon  wreck— leg  injured 

John  Marshall,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  . 

Thrown  from  plow — ribs  fractured 

Wesley  Boylan,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  . 

Thrown  from  wagon — leg  cut 

Munson  Keener,  Endicott,  N.  Y . . 

Struck  by  auto— leg  injured 
Charles  Stam,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Auto  overturned — contused  shoulder 
Tony  Gadomski,  Peconic,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — fractured  collar  bone 

Mrs.  C.  Winsor,  Norwich,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  accident — leg  and  shoulder  bruised 
Charlotte  Knapp,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Auto  accident — concussion  of  spinal  cord 
Ruth  Rathbun,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — fractured  collar  bone 

Mildred  Robie,  S.  Otselic,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — cut  face 

Barney  Vetrovsky,  Stamford,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — bruised  ankle 

Vearle  Naugle,  Doylestown,  Pa.  . . 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib 

Harold  Lippincott,  Pemberton,  N.  J . 

Auto  collision — injured 

Arthur  Avery,  Monticello,  N.  Y . 

Struck  by  auto — injured 
Edward  Mack,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — hip,  knee,  shoulder 
injured 

Mary  Brown,  Locke,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  collision — contusion  of  chest 
Norman  Ball,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y . 

Accident — head  cut 

Leon  Rivenburg,  Walton,  N.  Y . 

Auto  skidded — cut  eyelid,  fractured  nose 

James  Saxton,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — sprain  of  knee  and  back 

A.  W.  Cox,  Wolcott,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  wagon— injured 

Freeman  Marshall,  Colebrook,  N.  H . 

Accident — injured 

Roy  Crawford,  Belmont,  N.  Y.  — . 

Farm  accident — knee  injured 


15.71 
500.00 

12.50 

90.00 

10.00 

15.00 

30.00 

20.00 

92.86 

20.00 

115.71 
40.00 
20.00 
25.00 
40.00 

18.57 
5.00 
14.28 

40.00 

10.00 

50.00 

98.57 
20.00 
50.00 
10.00 


To  date  3443  A.  A.  subscribers  have  received  indemnity  from 

our  insurance  service. 


A  BARGAIN 
TODAY  AND 
EVERY  DAY 


Fels-Naptha— tivo  cleaners  in  one  bar. 
Good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha. 
They  give  you  more  help— they  save  you 
more  work.  Send  two  cents  for  a  soap 
chipper  and  a  sample  bar  of  F els-Naptha. 
Write  F els  &  Co., Dept.,  i  -  7  -23  Phila  .,Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  a  dozen;  $3.50 
per  fifty;  $6.50  per  hundred;  $60  per 
thousand. 

Check  or  Money  Order  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


$10,000  sssssr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  Cf  A  M  No  Dues  or 

Only  SlUt  jf  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight,  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name  - - 

P.  O. - 

Age _ . — .  State  _. 


The  Buyer 

takes  nothing  for  GRANTED 


n  attractively  packed  case  of  eggs 
arrests  the  buyer’s  attention  but  he  does 
not  stop  at  first  appearance.  He  has 
learned  to  take  nothing  for  granted. 

He  opens  the  case.  He  takes  out  a 
handful  of  eggs  from  scattered  tiers.  He 
looks  at  them  critically.  He  passes 
them  swiftly  before  the  candle.  The 
Condition  of  the  eggs  determines 
the  price— for  after  all  what  the  buyer 
wants  is  a  really  fresh  egg.  An  egg  in 
which  the  original  at-the-nest  quality 
has  been  preserved  as  nearly  100%  as 
possible,  an  egg  with  a  light  yolk — a 
firm  white  and  a  fresh  appearing, 
lustrous  shell. 

More  and  more  poultrymen  who  farm 


pack  such  eggs  are  finding  their  G.L.F. 
egg  marketing  service  just  what  they 
have  been  waiting  for.  Marketing 
Corporation  employees  at  the  receiving 
end,  190  Duane  Street,  New  York  City, 
work  closely  with  shippers.  They  re¬ 
port  when  egg  quality  is  down  and  what 
appears  to  be  the  trouble.  But  they 
sell  your  eggs  for  just  what  they  are, 
in  the  hopeful  belief  that  in  this 
way,  and  only  in  this  way,  can  pre¬ 
mium  outlets  be  built  up. 

Use  of  this  service  is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  producers.  If  it  doesn’t  produce 
results  after  you  have  done  your  part, 
don’t  use  it.  If  you  believe  in  the  plan 
write  for  tags  and  further  information. 


'J'O  safeguard  the  original 
at-the-nest  quality  and  to 
save,  step  by  step,  on  the  cost 
of  moving  these  eggs  to  the  consumer’s  table  is  one  of  the 
programs  of  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Marketing  Corp. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  MARKETING  CORP.  — 


ITHACA,  N.Y. 


$1.00  per  year 
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It  s  Real  Sport  to  Land  a  Trout 


To  the  Business  and 
Professional  Men  of  the 

New  York  Milk  Shed 

i 


HARD  times  on  the  farms  mean  hard  times  every¬ 
where  else.  Ninety  cents  of  every  dollar  of  the 
farmer’s  milk  check  is  spent  in  the  home  com¬ 
munity  with  the  local  dealer,  merchant,  doctor, 
lawyer,  dentist  or  is  deposited  in  the  local  bank. 
THEREFORE,  THE  INCOME  OF  THE  LOCAL 
BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  MAN  IN 
SMALL  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  MILK  SHED  IS  DIRECTLY  PROPOR¬ 
TIONAL  TO  THE  FARMER’S  MILK  CHECK  OR 
OTHER  INCOME. 

But,  milk  prices  to  farmers  have  declined  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.00  per  hundred  pounds  in  two  years.  To  in¬ 
terpret  this  in  terms  of  dollars  spent  in  your  community, 
take  a  concrete  example.  Let  us  say,  there  are  350 
dairymen  in  the  dairy  industry  whose  community  center 
and  marketing  place  is  your  village  or  city.  Let  each  of 
these  dairymen  have  10  cows  producing  5,000  pounds  of 
milk  annually  which  is  about  average.  This  is  50,000 
pounds  annually  per  dairy  or  17,500,000  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  year  in  your  locality  if  yours  is  an  average 
dairy  community.  Multiply  this  by  the  decline  in  price 
per  one  hundred  pounds  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  present  depression  and  you  have  an  annual  loss  of 
$175,000  for  milk  to  farmers  in  your  community,  which 
is  YOUR  LOSS  AS  WELL  AS  THEIRS  AND 
WHICH  DIRECTLY  ACCOUNTS  FOR  YOUR 
OWN  HARD  TIMES. 

Now,  of  course,  some  of  this  decline  in  prices  was 
beyond  control  and  could  not  be  prevented.  But,  it  is 
equally  true  that  with  the  proper  kind  of  organization, 
fully  supported  to  take  care  of  surplus,  prevent  price 
cutting  and  to  market  milk  in  an  orderly  manner,  at 
least  forty-five  cents  a  hundred  pounds  could  have  been 
saved  for  dairymen  and  for  you  during  the  depression 
and  could  be  added  to  the  price  of  milk  at  the  present 
time  Continuing  the  above  concrete  example  this 
would  mean  on  the  average  $78,750  per  year  more 
money  for  every  dairy  community  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed.  Is  it  worth  saving? 

On  March  15th  at  Syracuse,  delegates  from  every 
part  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  representing  all  dairy¬ 
men,  both  without  and  within  organizations,  voted  to 
submit  to  every  dairyman  not  now  in  the  Dairymen’s 
League  an  Emergency  Plan  providing 
for  one  large  organization  with  an 
effective  method  of  marketing  milk. 

This  Syracuse  delegate  meeting  created  JOLnkil 
an  Emergency  Milk  Committee  with 
headquarters  at  Ithaca  whose  function  is  co-operative 
to  put  before  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  sec- 


Business  men  of  the  towns  and  villages  often  make  great 
effort  and  financial  contributions  to  get  small  manufacturies 
to  locate  in  their  village,  but  every  dairy  farm  surrounding  the 
village  is  a  “factory” ,  which  with  its  neighbor  farms  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  village.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  come  and  go  and  always  close  in  hard  times  when 
most  needed,  but  the  local  farms  always  continue  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  which  in  total  often  amounts  to  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  annually.  Most  of  this  is  spent  locally.  Upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  local  farms  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  village. 
Business  and  professional  men  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  support  a  better  marketing  plan  which 
will  do  much  to  restore  prosperity  in  dairy  districts.  Will  you 
help?  See  statement  on  this  page. 


tion  a  provisional  milk  contract.  If  seventy  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  these  dairymen  sign  before  August  20th, 
the  contracts  will  become  effective  and  these  dairy 
farmers  will  become  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association.  This  better  support 
of  the  League  by  dairymen  will  enable  the  Organization 
better  to  handle  surplus,  to  prevent  price  cutting  with 
unorganized  milk,  to  make  savings  and  economies  and 
in  general,  to  stabilize  the  whole  milk  marketing  sit¬ 
uation  which  will  result  in  better  prices  to  every  dairy 
farmer  and  increased  prosperity  for  all  other  business. 

The  Emergency  Committee  has  been  active  during 
the  past  few  weeks  putting  information  about  this  Plan 
and  the  provisional  contract  before  dairymen  and  a  good 
start  has  been  made  in  securing  signatures.  But,  there  is 
only  a  short  time  left  to  go  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
no  one  is  more  vitally  interested  in  the  farmer’s  success 
and  in  the  right  outcome  of  this  Emergency  Plan  than 
the  business  and  professional  men  of  the  towns  and 
villages.  The  Plan  is  actively  supported  by  much  of  the 
press,  practically  all  of  the  farm  organizations  including 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  Associations  and  by  prominent  leaders  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  including  Secretary  Hyde  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Governor  Allen  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  and  by  many 
others. 

We  are,  therefore,  appealing  to  you  to  make  an  im¬ 
mediate  study  of  the  situation.  Full  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Emergency  Committee  at  Ithaca. 
Then,  having  satisfied  yourself  that  the  farmers  only 
help  is  self-help,  through  one  large  ef¬ 
fective  milk  marketing  organization,  you 
can  be  of  inestimable  influence  in  bet¬ 
tering  conditions  in  your  own  community 
and  throughout  this  section,  by  giving 
ASSOCIATION ,  INC.  V°ur  active  support  to  this  Emergency 

Plan. 
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Publisher’s  N  otes 


ON  the  15th  of  July  our  Holstein  cow 
Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May 
had  been  on  test  264  days  and  had 
produced  16,831  pounds  of  milk  and 
668  pounds  of  butterfat  testing  over 
4%  for  the  whole  period.  The  World’s 

record  for  the 
305-day  class  for 
twice  a  day  milk¬ 
ing  is  660  pounds 
of  fat,  so  good 
old  Steuben  has 
passed  the 
World’s  record  in 
k  264  days  and  is 
mShte*  still  going  strong. 

jg|||||f  %  *  *  * 

We  recently 
:ad  made  a  blood 
test  for  conta- 
Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  gioUS  abortion  On 

all  of  our  herd 
of  breeding  age.  Twenty  eight  of  our 
Holsteins  showed  positive  and  seven¬ 
teen  were  negative  to  the  test.  Amongst 
our  Jerseys  25  reacted  negative  and  5 
positive.  With  42  out  of  75  animals  free 
from  contagious  abortion  plus  19  head 
of  cattle  not  of  breeding  age  and  not 
tested  we  face  a  problem  the  answer 
•  to  which  I  do  not  know.  (For  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  contagious  abortion  test,  a  cow  is 
supposed  to  be  free  of  contagious 
abortion  when  she  reacts  negative  to 
the  test).  Arthur  Hoose,  my  lessee,  and 
I  have  discussed  whether  we  should  di¬ 
vide  the  herd  in  two  and  put  all  of  the 
reactors  in  one  barn  and  all  of  the  so- 
called  clean  cows  in  another  barn  as 
one  plan  or  as  an  alternative  plan  sell 
off  all  of  our  contagious  abortion  re¬ 
actors  with  the  hope  that  those  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  herd  will  stay  clean.  Before 
putting  the  herd  into  the  barn  next 
September  we  will  have  another  test 
and  depending  upon. the  results  at  that 
time  we  will  have  to  make  up  our 
mind  what  we  are  going  to  do  if  we 
wish  to  keep  contagious  abortion  from 
spreading  through  the  entire  herd. 


Mr.  Harry  Steinmetz  of  Yonkers, 
who  has  bought  my  apples  the  last  six 
years,  paid  me  a  visit  recently  and 
went  through  our  whole  orchard.  I  was 
very  proud  of  our  McIntosh  crop,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  biggest  we 
have  ever  harvested  and  is  free  from 
any  blemishes.  Mr.  Steinmetz  and  I 
agreed  that  we  would  do  business  this 
fall  and  that  we  would  get  together 
on  the  price  around  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  you  have  a  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  buyer  for  all  of  one’s  apples  and 
that  he  will  pay  the  top  price  for  apples 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Mr.  Steinmetz 
and  I  do  business  entirely  by  word  of 
mouth.  We  never  have  any  written 
contract,  nor  do  I  ever  ask  him  to  put 
down  a  deposit.  I  would  much  rather 
do  business  with  a  man  on  that  basis 


than  have  a  long  involved  contract  in 
which  some  smart  lawyer  can  always 
find  a  loophole. 

*  *  * 

I  read  with  great  interest  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  the  town  of 
Harrison,  Westchester  County,  has 
adopted  a  license  fee  of  $1.00  for  male 
cats  and  $2.00  for  female  cats.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Conservation  Department  I  have  heard 
many  reports  about  how  destructive 
cats  are  to  birds.  The  State  spends 
many  thousands  of  dollars  liberating 
pheasants  and  quail  and  studying  the 
life  of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  we  have 
learned  that  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  these  game  birds  is  the  roving  cat. 
I  would  be  very  much  interested  in 
hearing  from  our  readers  how  they 
would  feel  about  a  Statewide  cat  tax 
administered  similarly  to  the  dog  tax. 

In  the  case  of  the  licensing  of  dogs 
the  State  receives  10%  of  all  the  money 
for  administration  purposes  and  the 
balance  is  used  for  local  enforcement 
and  for  reimbursing  owners  of  farm 
animals  injured  by  dogs,  with  the  sur¬ 
plus  going  back  to  town,  village  and 
city  treasuries.  If  we  had  a  cat  license 
fund  it  might  be  appropriate  to  use 


part  of  the  revenue  to  increase  our  fish 
and  game  stocks  or  to  enforce  the  fish 
and  game  laws.  What  do  you  think  ? 

*  *  * 

The  Conservation  Department  has 
taken  on  a  very  interesting  new  activ¬ 
ity  which  should  be  of  especial  interest 
to  our  readers.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  had  numerous  complaints  in 
regard  to  damage  being  done  by 
beavers.  In  order  to  remove  beavers 
from  localities  where  they  are  doing 
damage  and  transport  them  to  Game 
Refuges  of  the  State  v/e  equipped  our¬ 
selves  with  the  necessary  traps,  cages 
and  a  truck  for  transporting  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  employed  a  man  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  habits  of  the  beaver 
and  is  an  expert  in  trapping  them  with¬ 
out  injury.  So  far  this  year  we  have 
trapped  and  moved  33  beavers  from 
Dutchess,  Putnam,  Rockland,  Franklin 
and  Steuben  Counties.  These  beavers 
have  been  placed  on  the  Capital  Dis- 1 
trict  Game  Refuge  in  Rensselaer 
County  and  the  DeBar  Mountain 
Refuge  in  Franklin  County.  If  any  of 
our  readers  are  troubled  with  beavers 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  com¬ 
municate  with  me  so  that  we  may  send 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Jordan,  our  expert  trap¬ 
per,  to  deal'  with  the  situation. 


The  Benefits  of  Reciprocity 


B 


By  Waldo  clement 
ILL  SOMERS  drove  into  town  with 


a  crate  of  eggs.  They  were  good, 
fresh  eggs  laid  by  healthy  and  content¬ 
ed  hens  who  spent  most  of  the  daylight 
hours  in  eating  balanced  feeds,  scratch¬ 
ing  in  sterilized  sand,  and  hanging 
around  waiting  for  the  next  handout. 

Bill  was  not  unduly  optimistic  about 
their  sale  but  he  expected  to  receive 
at  least  half  of  what  they  cost  to  pro¬ 
duce — any  farmer  who  looks  for  more 
than  that  is  a  profiteer  and  a  menace 
to  his  country.  Bill’s  intentions  were 
honorable,  he  did  not  intend  to  hoard 
the  money  nor  use  it  in  any  stock  mar¬ 
ket  gamble;  what  he  had  in  mind  was 
a  pair  of  suspenders  to  prevent  the 
slivers  from  collecting  in  the  rear  of 
his  trousers — also  his  wife  wanted  a 
new  wjiisk  broom  and  her  shoes  half 
soled. 

He  started  down  Main  Street  care¬ 
fully  watching  for  jay  walkers,  small 
boys  on  bicycles,  determined  women 
with  baby  carriages,  blind  truck  driv¬ 
ers  and  careless  tourists  who  back  up 
without  looking,  and  sue  for  damages. 

His  engine  stalled  while  waiting  for 
the  green  light,  and  he  had  to  get  out 
and  crank.  Several  nitwits  tooted  their 
horns  impatiently,  and  a  large  cop  with 
red  ears  and  wrinkles  on  the  back  of 
his  neck  inquired  ferociously  why  he 
was  holding  up  traffic.  Of  course  any 
one  but  a  traffic  officer  would  have 
known  without  asking. 

Bill  wiped  his  face  with  his  sleeve, 
explaining  that  his  engine  had  stalled 
and  he  was  trying  to  start  it.  That 


This  is  a  view  of  the  International  Plowing  Match  held  at  Ontario, 
Canada.  This  scene  will  be  re-enacted,  at  least  approximately,  on  August 
12,  at  the  farm  of  Seymour  Bridge  of  Arkport,  Steuben  County,  where  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  will  have  its  third  annual  field  day.  The  plow¬ 
ing  contest  is  only  one  of  the  features  which  visitors  will  see.  There  will 
be  a  machinery  exhibit,  a  tractor  demonstration,  and  talks  by  prominent 
agricultural  authorities.  The  entire  program  will  be  broadcast  over  the 
farm  by  the  use  of  an  electric  amplifier. 


was  a  fatal  mistake,  hi£  language  was 
too  technical.  Anyhow,  he  should  have 
known  that  any  logical  excuse  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  The  only  safe 
thing  to  do  in  a  case  like  that  is  to 
look  and  act  dumb,  thus  adding  to  the 
officer’s  superiority  complex.  Upon  re¬ 
quest,  Bill  showed  his  license,  a  bill  for 
two  bags  of  scratch  feed  and  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  first  payment  on  his  used 
car. 

That  settled  it;  he  was  a  man  of 
property,  so  he  was  handed  a  ticket. 

Bill  started  the  car  and  tried  to  find 
a  place  to  park.  He  drove  up  and  down 
the  streets  and  circled  through  the 
town  six  times,  and  during  that  period 
he  fractured  eight  local  ordinances  and 
listened  meekly  to  as  many  lectures 
on  traffic  laws  by  young  fellows  in  uni¬ 
form  who  had  just  come  over  on  the 
cattle  boat. 

He  continued  to  search  for  a  park¬ 
ing  place  but  there  were  no  openings 
except  in  front  of  the  fire  plugs,  and 
motorcycle  cops  were  using  those  to 
park  their  machines  while  sleuthing  for 
traffic  violators. 

Bill  drove  out  on  a  side  street  and 
parked  in  front  of  a  speakeasy.  The 
proprietor  immediately  locked  the  back 
door  and  telephoned  the  Mayor.  He  said 
he  was  afraid  it  was  a  prohibition 
agent. 

Bill  went  into  a  grocery  store  and 
tried  to  sell  his  eggs.  Unfortunately  it 
happened  to  be  an  off  day;  they  still 
had  a  lot  left  over  from  the  previous 
Easter.  They  told  him  that  they  bought 
their  eggs  from  the  local  wholesaler, 
who,  in  turn  bought  them  from  the  big 
city  wholesaler — and  he  bought  them 
from  some  one  else — and  so  on.  It 
sounded  to  Bill  like  that  old  conun¬ 
drum  about  which  came  first,  the  egg 
or  the  chicken.  He  picked  up  one  of 
their  eggs,  shook  it,  and  solved  the 
problem — they  came  together. 

Another  groceryman  was  more  con¬ 
siderate,  he  said  he  would  sell  the  eggs 
on  commission,  charging  a  dollar  a  day 
for  storage  and  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  profits — if  any.  Another  man  was 
willing  to  give  him  six  cents  a  dozen 
if  he  would  throw  in  the  hens;  and 
still  another  wanted  not  only  the  hens 
but  a  mortgage  on  the  farm  to  protect 
him  against  possible  loss,  and  free 
board  for  his  family  during  the 
summer. 

While  Bill  was  traveling  around  on 
foot  trying  to  discover  a  purchaser, 
some  one  stole  the  crate  of  eggs,  and 
he  found  a  summons  on  his  car  for 
parking  in  front  of  a  place  of  business 
and  interfering  with  trade. 

When  Bill  Somers  got  back  to  the 
farm  he  found  that  the  mail  man  had 
left  a  lot  of  circulars  from  the  town 
merchants  advising  him  to  do  his  trad¬ 
ing  at  home  where  every  dollar  he  spent 
did  its  bit  toward  making  all  the  resi¬ 
dents  prosperous  and  happy. 


THIS  is  THE  YEAR 
to  BUY  a 

UNADILLA  SILO 


1\  ft  ILK  prices  can’t  remain  at 
^’•^the  present  low  level.  They’ll 
be  higher. 

But  the  very  low  price  you  pay 
for  a  Unadilla  this  year  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  for  the  many 
years  it  will  serve  you. 


Special  Service 
for  late  buyers 

Our  factory  is  stocked  with 
silos  of  Oregon  Fir  and  Spruce. 
We  ship  the  same  day  your 
order  is  received.  A  Unadilla 
can  be  erected  by  2  men  in  2 
days.  Write  for  catalog  and 
today’s  LOW  PRICES. 


Distributors  of  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  for  New  England,  New 
Jersey  and  Southern  New  York. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FINE  FOR 
SOAKING  OR 
BOILING! 


Yes,  ma’am!  In  water  of  any  temper¬ 
ature — in  tub  or  machine — Fels-Naptha 
turns  out  a  clean,  sweet-smelling  wash — 
easily,quickly!Sendtwocentsforahandy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  W rite 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-8-6,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  a  dozen;  $3.50 
per  fifty;  $6.50  per  hundred;  $60  per 
thousand. 

Check  or  Money  Order  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  Editorial  Page 


I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled; 
That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt,  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 

— Omar  Khayyam. 


SITTING  in  the  shade  with  Brother  on  a  re¬ 
cent  Sunday  at  his  farm  in  the  old  hills  of 
our  home  country,  the  story  was  repeated  of 
the  bouquet  of  Delphiniums  found  recently  in 
the  tomb  of  a  long  dead  Pharoah  of  Egypt.  After 
more  than  3600  years  these  flowers  still  showed 
some  of  their  beautiful  sky-blue  color. 

The  air  was  alive  with  the  drowsy  hum  of 
insect  life.  At  our  feet  played  two  half-grown 
kittens.  On  the  distant  hillside  a  woodchuck  fed 
warily  in  the  sun.  A  crow  flapped  overhead. 
Around  us  everywhere  plant  life — maple  trees, 
ripening  grain,  green  silo  corn,  the  Sister’s 
flowers,  all  flourished  in  the  balmy  air  of  good 
old  Mid-summer. 

We  talked  of  the  friendliness  of  trees ;  the 
affection  one  has  for  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  farm.  Brother  told  how  hard  it  was,  especial¬ 
ly  as  he  grew  older,  to  cut  down  a  tree  or  to  kill 
an  animal,  both  vital  living  identities.  Mention 
was  made  of  the  belief  of  many  eastern  races 
in  Reincarnation — the  doctrine  that  we  live  again 
in  the  form  of  some  other  plant  or  animal.  It 
was  agreed  that  while  one  may  not  be  able  to 
subscribe  to  the  belief  of  actual  Reincarnation, 
yet  that  all  life  is  eternal.  Every  plant  and  every 
animal,  whether  man  or  beast,  great  or  small,  is 
just  another  manifestation  of  that  vital  principle 
which  we  call  Eife.  If  any  of  it  is  eternal,  all  of 
it  is.  Then,  Brother  quoted  the  verse  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  editorial.  Perhaps  Omar  Khay¬ 
yam,  the  Persian  Tentmaker  was  right.  Who 
knows  ? 


Should  the  League  Work  for  League 
Members  Only? 


TO  a  very  great  extent  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  section  are  this  summer  themselves  going 
to  determine  their  own  future  prosperity  and 
happiness.  The  Milk  Emergency  Committee  is 
submitting  a  proposition  in  the  form  of  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Contract  upon  which  dairymen  are  asked 
to  vote  “Yes”  or  “No.” 

This  Committee  is  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
no  dairyman  is  to  be  urged  too  strongly;  that  no 
high-pressure  methods  are  to  be  used ;  that  the 
Committee’s  business  is  simply  to  submit  the 
proposition  to  you,  giving  you  the  facts  as  nearly 
as  possible  and  leaving  the  decision  entirely  with 
you.  It  is  fully  realized  that  a  poor  cooperator  is 
worse  than  none  and  that  a  man  over-urged  with 
high-pressure  methods  to  join  an  association  will 
not  make  a  good  cooperator.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  help  pointing  out  how  little  a  farmer 
is  risking  to  give  this  Provisional  Plan  a  trial. 
No  one  should  join,  of  course,  with  the  idea  that 
he  will  get  out  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  fact 
does  remain,  that  he  can  withdraw  in  February 
of  any  year  if  he  is  not  satisfied.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  with  milk  prices  where  they  ar^, 
that  conditions  cannot  be  much  worse  and  that 
any  plan  to  make  them  better  should  have  con¬ 
sideration  and  a  trial. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  situation  that 
has  not  been  emphasized,  which  we  believe  should 
have  the  thought  of  every  dairy  farmer.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  dealers 
have  been  able  to  pay  better  prices  is  that  the 
League  has  been  playing  Godfather  to  the  whole 
milk  shed.  So  far,  the  Cooperative  has  considered 
it  its  duty  to  take  on  everybody  and  to  furnish 
a  market  for  all  who  wanted  an  opportunity.  Of 
course,  this  has  created  a  surplus  and  tended  to 
reduce  the  pool  prices  although  it  has  helped  to 
stabilize  the  milk  marketing  situation  for  all. 
However,  in  talking  with  some  League  Directors 
and  with  League  members  themselves,  we  have 


found  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  lately  for  the 
League  to  conduct  all  its  business  in  the  interest 
of  League  members  only. 

How  could  this  be  done,  you  ask?  Very  simply. 
The  League  is  a  well-financed  organization.  It  is 
constantly  acquiring  new'  markets.  Heretofore, 
almost  always,  when  it  has  bought  a  new  city 
market,  it  has  taken  on  the  country  end  of  the 
business,  always  feeling  perhaps,  that  it  owed  a 
duty  to  the  dairymen  who  had  not  before  been 
League  members.  That  policy,  we  believe,  is 
about  done  and  if  many  members  and  directors 
of  the  League  have  their  say,  new  markets  will 
continue  to  be  acquired  without  the  country  end 
of  the  business.  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
when  this  change  will  be  made  if  at  all.  We  are 
only  saying  that  there  is  much  feeling  among 
League  members  that  if  the  whole  industry  will 
not* Work  with  the  League,  the  League  should 
not  much  longer  wrork  for  anyone  but  League 
members.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen,  that  such  a  policy 
would  result  very  shortly  in  a  reduction  of 
League  milk  surplus,  but  in  disaster  for  many 
farmers.  Can  you  blame  League  members  for 
doing  this  after  all  of  the  years  of  carrying  a 
surplus  for  everybody? 

But,  American  Agriculturist  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  every  dairyman, 
whether  in  the  League  or  not,  and  realizing  that 
such  a  League  policy  might,  at  any  time,  be 
started,  we  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  Provisional  Campaign,  sponsored  by 
the  Emergency  Committee,  because  it  would  solve 
many  of  the  marketing  difficulties,  not  only  for 
the  League  members,  but  for  every  dairyman  in 
the  milk  shed.  As  far  as  the  League  is  concerned, 
whether  this  present  campaign  succeeds  or  not, 
it  is  in  a  fairly  safe  position,  because  it  can  pro¬ 
tect  itself. 

Another  principle  that  you  are  voting  on  this 
summer  in  this  Provisional  Contract  Campaign  is 
who  is  going  to  run  the  milk  business  of  the 
future,  the  dffirv  farmers  nr  the  more  arbitrary 
milk  buyers.  No  one  can  read  the  letters  on  the 
opposite  page  and  Page  9  from  farmers  who  have 
been  kicked  out  of  their  market  by  milk  dealers 
this  summer  without  realizing  what  the  true  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  of  the  dealers  are  when  they  cannot 
have  their-own  way.  No  one  can  read  Dr.  Dean’s 
letter,  printed  in  our  recent  issues,  without  seeing 
how  little  control  the  patrons  of  some  milk  deal¬ 
ers  have  to  say  about  their  own  business.  Dairy¬ 
men,  this  summer,  have  an  opportunity  to  change 
this  and  to  control  the  business  themselves.  Be¬ 
cause  some  dealers  keenly  realize  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Provisional  Plan  would  cause  them 
to  lose  control,  they  fight  this  Plan  with  every 
weapon  at  their  command. 


We  Care  For  Our  Own 


MAYOR  Rolland  B.  Marvin,  mayor  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  recently  made  the  statement  that  his 
city,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000  was 
feeding  and  otherwise  caring  for  more  than  30,- 
000  of  its  unemployed  citizens.  If  one  adds  to 
this  number  all  of  the  other  unfortunates  in  the 
cities  of  America  and  throughout  the  world,  he 
gets  some  picture  of  what  hard  times  means  to 
millions.  It  is  our  prayer  that  there  may  be  wis¬ 
dom  enough  in  the  world  to  prevent  another  of 
these  great  economic  catastrophies. 

One  of  the  hopeful  facts  in  the  present  sad 
situation  is  that  society  is  trying  to  care  for  its 
own  as  never  before.  Mismanagement,  extrava¬ 
gance  and  dishonesty  have  brought  about  our 
present  troubles,  but  it  is  good  that  at  least  we 
are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  for  the  millions 
who  are  homeless  and  hungry.  More  than  ever 
before,  we  are  our  brother’s  keeper.  Not  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  society  threw  its  debtors  and 
its  poor  into  loathesome  prisons  indiscriminately 
with  hardened  criminals.  Today  we  go  down  into 


our  almost  empty  pockets  to  provide  for  them 
in  their  own  homes. 

Mayor  Marvin  also  said  in  this  same  speech 
that  farmers  more  than  any  other  class  seem  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  always  do  what  they  can  to  help  others. 
Farmers  realize  that  while  prices  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  ruinously  low  yet  they  are  now  better 
situated  than  millions  who  live  in  the  cities.  One 
farmer  with  whom  we  were  talking  lately  ex¬ 
pressed  this  idea  when  he  said:  “Yes,  times  are 
hard,  but  I  still  have  some  taters  down  cellar.” 


High-Priced  Dairy  Cattle 

IT  was  our  rather  saddening  experience  lately 
to  listen  to  several  farmers  who  were  stating  to 
■  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  their 
reasons  why  they  had  been  unable  recently  to 
make  their  regular  payments  on  their  mortgages. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  financial  troubles 
of  these  farmers  and  of  thousands  of  others  who 
are  now  having  financial  difficulties  is  due  to 
over-capitalization — too  much  invested  especially 
in  cows. 

In  recent  years,  American  Agriculturist  has 
issued  many  warnings  that  the  prices  of  grade 
cows  were  on  the  average  too  high.  Not  even  in 
good  times,  did  the  price  for  milk  justify  such 
high  capitalization  in  cows.  Of  course,  when  milk 
prices  began  to  go  down,  many  dairymen,  in  debt 
for  cows  bought  for  $130.00  to  $200.00  each, 
were  immediately  in  trouble. 

There  is  no  point  in  repeating  this  sad  history, 
except  to  emphasize  the  fact  again  that  many 
grade  cows  are  still  being  sold  at  too  high  prices. 
We  earnestly  advise  our  dairymen  friends  to 
think  twice  in  making  replacements  to  make 
certain  not  to  pay  too  much. 


What  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterways 
Will  Mean 


WE  wonder  if  the  people  of  this  section  realize 
the  importance  of  the  recent  signing  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Waterways  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  means  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  greatest 
construction  jobs  of  all  times,  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  thousands  oT  men  at  a  time  when  they 
will  need  it.  Practically  every  city  of  the  Great 
Lakes  will  be  a  real  seaport,  with  a  picture  ten 
years  from  now  of  ocean  steamers  sailing  1500 
miles  inland  to  place  two-fifths  of  the  nation’s 
population  directly  in  touch,  by  cheaper  trans¬ 
portation,  with  the  world’s  great  trade  routes. 
It  is  said  that  when  this  waterway  is  completed, 
wheat  and  other  grain  may  be  shipped  from  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  grain  ports  to  Liverpool  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  bushel  over  present 
rates. 

The  construction  also  will  mean  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  electrical  power  which  if  properly  con¬ 
trolled  will  become  a  real  feature  in  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  New  York  State. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

1TOLD  a  story  recently  about  the  farmer  who 
had  trouble  in  getting  his  bathtub  delivered 
from  a  mail  order  house.  Finally  the  summer 
was  over,  and  he  wrote  the  concern  an  indignant 
letter,  telling  them  they  might  keep  their  old 
bathtub  as  the  bathing  season  was  entirely  over. 
Well,  here  is  another: 

Once  a  year  the  newsboys  of  a  certain  district 
of  London  are  taken  for  an  outing  up  the  Thames 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  where  they 
can  bathe  to  their  heart’s  content.  As  one  little 
boy  was  getting  into  the  water,  a  friend  observed  : 
“I  say,  Bill,  ain’t  you  dirty!” 

“Yes,”  replied  Bill.  “I  missed  the  train  last 
year.” 
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They  Dared  to  Be  Men 

Dairymen  Tell  Why  Milk  Dealers  Kicked  Them  Out 


1AM  perhaps  the  heaviest  producer  of 
milk  in  this  section.  I  delivered  61,346 
pounds  last  month  and  am  therefore 
interested  in  the  dairy  industry  from  a 
financial  viewpoint.  I  also  have  a  desire 
to  see  the  dairy  business  placed  on  a 
footing  that  is  as  near  depression-proof 
as  possible  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  are  to  follow  me.  We  have  three 
boys  and  a  girl  who  may  choose  to  be 
the  followers. 

Some* years  ago  I  was  called  to  New 
York  as  the  guest  of  a  small  independ¬ 
ent  milk  dealer.  This,  with  a  study  of 
statistics  and  government  reports  gave 
me  a  general  understanding  of  the  milk 
business.  Due  to  this  I  was  chosen  to 
be  on  the  Emergency  Milk  Committee 
of  Chenango  County. 

Looking  for  a  solution  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ills  of  the  dairy  business  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  coopera¬ 
tive  organization  embracing  90  per  cent 
of  all  producers  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 

As  a  business  proposition  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  more  logical  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  existing  cooper¬ 
ative  which  already  had  50,000  mem¬ 
bers  and  controlled  55  per  cent  of  the 
milk  than  to  spend  valuable  time  and 
effort  to  otherwise  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  I  therefore,  entirely  on  my  own 
initiative,  drew  up  a  provisional  con¬ 
tract  and  solicited  my  neighbors  in  an 
effort  to  prove  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  that  the 
farmers  were  willing  to  gamble  on 
a  sure  shot  of  this  kind.  Out  of  32 
men  canvassed,  28  signed  at  once 
and  later  on  two  of  the  four  who 
did  not  sign  came  to  me  unsolicited 
and  said  they  wanted  to  sign. 

I  gave  a  report  of  my  experi¬ 
ment  at  Syracuse  March  15,  there¬ 
by  gaining  the  disapproval  of  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Company  to  whom 
I  had  delivered  milk  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  Two  employees 
of  that  company  called  at  my  place 
four  days  later,  March  19,  and  said 
that  Mr.  Wellwood  and  Sheffield 
Farms  were  very  much  disturbed 
over  my  actions.  They  declared 
that  Sheffield  Farms  did  not  carry 
any  more  surplus  than  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  supply  their 
fluid  trade  in  a  short  period  and 
therefore  were  able  to  pay  a  better 
price  than  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

I  stood  my  ground  with  the  result 
that  these  men  gave  me  my  vet¬ 
erinarian  certificates  at  3:30  P.  M. 
Saturday,  March  19,  and  they  told 
me  that  my  milk  was  not  needed 
any  longer. 

An  “S.  O.  S.”  to  the  League  of¬ 
ficials  brought  a  barn  inspector 
into  action  and  my  milk  was  de¬ 
livered  next  morning  via  estab¬ 
lished  League  routes  to  Sherburne 
where  it  has  been  delivered  since. 

My  attitude  as  to  the  milk  mar¬ 
keting  problem  today  is  unchanged 
and  in  fact  my  experience  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  the  farmer  must 
have  some  protection  from  dealer 
tyranny  as  well  as  stabilization  of 
prices. 

My  milk  for  the  first  19  days  of 
March  went  to  Sheffield  Farms, 
tested  3.5  per  cent  butterfat  and 
brought  $1.46  per  cwt.  The  last  12 
days’  milk  went  to  Dairymen’s 
League  plant  at  Sherburne,  tested 
4  per  cent  and  brought  $1.54  per 
cwt.  I  also  belong  to  the  C.  T.  A. 
and  the  tester  was  here  March  17. 

He  made  the  average  test  3.9  per 
cent. 

Question — Will  the  dealer  look 
out  for  the  farmer  or  himself? 

— Charles  I.  Webb, 

Beaver  Meadow, 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


ditions  and  those  of  my  brother  farm¬ 
ers.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  this  section  my  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  and  seconded  and  voted  on  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Emergency 
Milk  Committee  of  five  together  with 
Bert  Bristol  and  William  Dean,  both 
of  Copake  Flats,  N.  Y.,  Frank  Stark  of 
Ghent  and  Fred  Van  Tassell  of  Clave- 
rack.  Of  these  five  men  I  was  the  only 
Sheffield  producer.  At  that  time  my 
sympathies  were  all  with  the  Sheffield 
Producers’  Association.  A  regional  con¬ 
ference  of  five  counties  was  formed.  I 
believe  this  conference  was  about  even¬ 
ly  divided  with  independents,  League, 
and  Sheffield  men.  Several  discussions 
were  had  concerning  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association.  I  believe  all  Shef¬ 
field  men  thought  they  had  something 
in  the  way  of  an  organization  but  one 
of  our  committeemen  was  a  Sheffield 
director  and  he  was  very  vague  in  an¬ 
swering  all  questions. 

At  this  time  I  began  to  wonder  and 
ask  questions.  Drawing  my  own  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  answers,  I  decided 
the  Sheffield  Producers  organization 
was  only  a  name  to  cover  the  doings 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  As  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Syracuse  meeting  I  believe 
the  meeting  was  fair  and  honest  to 
everyone.  Each  delegate  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  and  state  his  views. 
What  could  be  more  fair?  On  return¬ 
ing  home  we  had  a  committee  meeting 


followed  by  a  mass  meeting,  I  believe 
the  first  mass  meeting  held  after  the 
Syracuse  meeting,  and  signed  two  con¬ 
tracts  at  this  meeting.  On  March  22  the 
committee  started  going  around  to  see 
each  individual  farmer.  Mr.  William 
Dodd  of  Hillsdale  believed  in  our  cause 
and  rode  along  to  give  his  aid  wherever 
he  could.  On  March  30  we  were  notified 
that  our  milk  would  not  be  accepted 
after  the  morning  of  March  31.  Mr. 
Dodd  and  myself  were  taken  in  the 
League  and  on  April  1  our  milk  went 
to  the  League.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  Sheffield  Producers  Association  has 
no  power  to  sell  or  set  the  price  of 
milk  for  the  farmer  and  if  the  farmers 
can’t  get  together  this  time  many  will 
go  out  of  business. 

— Hiram  f.  Johnson, 

Hillsdale, 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

P.  S. — The  superintendent  of  the 
milk  plant  admitted  that  it  was  the 
Sheffield  Company  and  not  Sheffield 
Producers  that  was  throwing  us  out 
of  a  market. 


Fighting  Versus  Cooperation 
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Asked  Questions  and  Drew 
Conclusions 

LAST  fall  I  was  a  Sheffield  milk 
producer  with  a  herd  of  22 
milking  cows.  I  was  approached 
by  the  farm  bureau  agent  and  told 
I  was  on  a  committee  to  try  and 
better  milk  conditions.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  better  my  own  con¬ 
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success 


This  cartoon  ivas  used  in  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  the  Reverend  George  Nell  of  Effingham, 
Illinois,  250,000  copies  of  which  were  distributed 
during  the  recent  St.  Louis  milk  strike. 


Received  More  from  the  League 

ON  April  16  we  held  a  neighborhood 
milk  meeting  at  our  place,  to  see 
how  the  farmers  felt  in  regard  to  the 
present  milk  crisis,  and  to  see  if  any 
favored  the  provisional  contract  adopted 
at  the  Syracuse  meeting  of  March  15. 
We  were  greatly  surprised  to  see 
the  interest  shown  and  over  80  per 
cent  of  all  producers  present  signed 
the  provisional  contract  then  and 
there.  At  that  time  I  was  produc¬ 
ing  milk  for  the  Sheffield  Com¬ 
pany;  consequently,  in  about  a 
week  I  was  notified  by  them  that 
they  would  not  take  my  milk  after 
May  1.  Then  I  notified  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  as  I  had  been  told 
they  agreed  to  take  care  of  any 
milk  thrown  out  because  of  any 
patron  signing  the  contract.  They 
made  arrangements  for  my  milk 
to  be  taken  right  from  the  door 
to  a  nearby  League  plant. 

I  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
difference  in  price,  and  read  from 
the  Sheffield  Bulletin  how  much 
more  money  they  had  paid  their 
producers  than  they  would  have 
received  had  their  milk  been  mar¬ 
keted  through  the  League,  that  I 
was  rather  curious  to  see  how  it 
was  going  to  compare. 

So  on  June  25th,  when  I  received 
my  only  check  so  far  from  the 
League,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  through  a  better  test  and 
lower  hauling  charge,  I  had  in  cash 
practically  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  I  would  have  received 
from  Sheffield’s  and  in  addition  I 
had  $12.49  on  credit  toward  a  cer¬ 
tificate  which  always  had  paid 
much  better  income  than  most 
stocks  or  bonds  pay  today. 

The  increased  test  was  a  great 
surprise  to  me  as  it  came  just  as 
cows  were  going  out  to  grass  and 
the  amount  of  milk  was  increased 
but  anyway  the  better  test  has  con¬ 
tinued  right  along.  My  milk  is  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  plant 
in  Walton,  N.  Y.,  and  I  cannot  see 
the  slightest  reason  to  regret  my 
action  nor  the  necessity  of  jffiang- 
ing.  I  also  know  of  others  who 
have  had  like  experience  and  some 
who  have  received  much  more  from 
the  League  than  they  would  from 
Sheffield’s. 

If  any  or  all  of  this  can  be  of 
any  use  in  helping  to  better  milk 
marketing  conditions  I  shall  be 
thankful  for  helping  even  a  little. 
— Stewart  W.  Hall, 
Franklin, 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


Satisfied 

ON  April  5  my  associate,  Mr. 

Soyer,  and  I  were  out  getting 
signers  for  the  provisional  contract 
in  which  task  we  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  procured  eleven  the  first 
day.  On  my  return  home  at  about 
5  P.  M.  I  found  in  waiting  two 
representatives  of  the  Sheffield 


Why  These  Letters  Were 
W  ritten 

IT  is  no  secret  that  many  dairy¬ 
men  have  lost  their  market  be¬ 
cause  they  signed  the  Dairymen’s 
League  provisional  contract.  We 
wrote  to  a  large  number  of  these 
men  asking  that  they  tell  us  why 
they  signed  the  provisional  con¬ 
tract  and  just  what  happened 
after  they  signed  it.  The  letters 
on  this  page  are  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
plies  we  received.  We  would  like 
to  print  all  of  them,  but  so  many 
were  received  that  this  is  impos¬ 
sible.  We  wish  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  thank  everyone  who 
contributed  to  this  effort  for  the 
good  of  the  dairy  cause. 


Farms  Company,  Inc.  After  discussing 
the  milk  and  Dairymen’s  League  sit¬ 
uations  I  was  asked  if  I  wished  to  re¬ 
cant.  My  answer  was  in  the  negative 
and  since  they  had  come  to  make  an 
example  of  me  the  only  thing  for  them 
to  do  was  to  make  it.  I  was  then  told 
my  milk  would  no  longer  be  received 
at  the  Sheffield  plant.  My  veterinarian 
certificate  was  immediately  handed  to 
me,  and,  bidding  me  a  very  cordial 
goodbye,  they  were  off.  This  was  at 
5:30  P.  M. 

The  next  morning  at  6:45  my  milk 
was  at  the  door  of  a  Dairymen’s 
League  creamery  and  has  been  going 
to  a  League  creamery  ever  since.  My 
associate,  Mr.  Soyer,  and  I  have  pro¬ 
cured  a  large  number  of  signatures  for 
the  provisional  contract  and  if  all  local¬ 
ities  are  as  solid  as  ours  this  project 
will  go  over  with  a  slam  bang.  The 
latest  move  of  the  Sheffield  people  has 
been  to  send  a  representative  to  my 
fellow  farmers  and  tell  them  I  was 
sorry  for  the  attitude  I  took  and  that  I 
wished  to  recant,  all  of  which  is  an 
abominable  falsehood. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  am  pleased  to 
know  that  I  am  in  the  largest  and  best 
farmers’  cooperative  organization.  My 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  milk  situation 
has  not  changed  in  the  least. 

At  the  Syracuse  meeting,  where  I 
more  thoroughly  learned  and  under¬ 
stood  the  condition  of  the  dairy  farmer, 
there  was  only  one  resolution  to  make 
and  that  was  for  every  milk  producer 
to  get  into  one  organization,  the  one 
that  was  in  the  majority,  which  was 
the  Dairymen’s  League. 

—Walter  Brown, 

Westtoion, 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Belief  in  Cooperation 
Strengthened 

WHEN  I  signed  a  Dairymen’s  League 
provisional  contract  the  Hegeman 
Farms  Corp.  passed  out  a  statement  at 
their  plant  that  I  must  discontinue 
delivery  of  milk.  I  discontinued  delivery 
of  milk  to  them  on  June  25  and  began 
delivery  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  the 
next  day  without  any  inconvenience 
to  me. 

The  attitude  the  milk  dealer  has 
taken  toward  the  producer  when  he  is 
trying  to  better  his  milk  marketing 
condition  makes  me  stronger  than  ever 
for  a  marketing  organization.  I  believe 
it  is  the  only  solution  to  a  better  price 
for  milk  when  the  dairymen  sell  their 
milk  through  one  organization. 

—Frank  R.  Young, 
Truxton, 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


Did  His  Own  Thinking 

1HAVE  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
milk  situation,  and  being  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  organization,  I  have  tried  to 
keep  myself  posted  as  best  I  could  on 
all  plans  to  organize  the  farmers.  When 
the  provisional  contract  was  indorsed 
by  the  Emergency  Committee  I  felt  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  . 
Being  a  patron  of  the  Sheffield 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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The  Moth  and  the  Flame 


Electric  Traps  May  Help  Apple  Growers  Fight  Insect  Pests 


IN  one  of  the  oldest  orchards  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  a  new  method  of 
“Putting  the  insect  on  the  spot”  is 
being  watched  with  keen  interest  by 
scientists  and  growers.  If  it  proves  suc¬ 
cessful  it  may  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  age-old  conflict  between 
man  and  the  insects. 

Donald  L.  Collins,  one  of  the  experts 
in  this  conflict,  has  returned  to  Hilton 
from  Harvard  University  where  he  has 
been  doing  graduate  work  on  his  find¬ 
ings  at  Hilton  since  1928.  Mr.  Collins, 
reputed  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  re¬ 
search  workers  on  the  reaction  of  in¬ 
sects  to  light,  is  working  under  P.  J. 
Parrott  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva. 

Luring  insects  to  their  death  by  elec¬ 
trically  lighted  traps  is  the  latest 
method  of  combating  these  pests  in  the 


A  Spinach  Gutter 


Here  is  both  a  novel  and  practical 
cutter  for  spinach  devised  by  an  ingen¬ 
uous  farmer  of  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

Two  butcher  knife  blades  are  welded 
together  forming  a  “V”  or  angle  of  ap¬ 
proximately  45°  after  which  they  are 
welded  to  tines  on  a  common  barley 
fork.  The  middle  fork  tines  are  now 
cut  off  at  the  blades  and  a  basket 
formed  of  wire  welded  to  top  of  fork 
which  prevents  the  product  from  falling 
to  the  ground  when  cut. 

By  simply  pushing  cutter  along  top 
of  soil  the  operator  cuts  the  spinach 
directly  above  the  ground  level.  It  then 
falls  into  a  basket  and  can  be  pitched 
directly  into  crates  resulting  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  of  time  by  eliminating 
rehandling  and  washing. 


Collamer  orchards.  Under  the  direction 
of  L.  S.  Caple  of  the  Rochester  Gas  and 
Electric  Corporation,  who  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Geneva  Station  in  the  ex¬ 
periment,  a  definite  research  program 
has  been  followed  for  the  past  four 
years.  The  insect  killer  not  only  at¬ 
tracts  the  moths  but  electrocutes  them 
on  the  spot.  This  summer  it  is  hoped 
that  a  new  device  can  be  tried  out 
which  will  attract  the  males  to  their 
death  by  producing  a  typical  mosquito 
hum,  the  mating  call  of  the  female. 

Three  Generations  of  Apple  Growers 

The  orchard  which  serves  as  the  bat¬ 
tleground  for  this  modern  war  was  do¬ 
nated  for  the  purpose  by  Eugene  and 
George  Collamer.  These  brothers  realize 
that  every  insect  that  is  injurious  to 
crops  and  fruit  is  a  serious  factor  on 
the  debit  side  of  every  growers’  books. 
For  three  generations  the  Collamers 
have  been  so  keenly  interested  in  the 
production  of  perfect  fruit  that  the 
present  owners  are  anxious  to  find  the 
most  effective  method  of  control  of 
apple  and  peach  tree  insects. 

The  first  trees  at  Collamer  were 
planted  in  1859  by  the  grandfather, 
Nelson  E.  Collamer,  who  removed  from 
Saratoga  Springs  to  Parma  in  1848 


Dimensions  of  Bushel  Crates 


Before  long  this  will  be  a  familia/  scene  in  many  parts  of  A.  A.  territory 
where  peaches  are  grown  commercially. 


with  his  wife  and  son,  John  Brill,  then 
a  boy  of  five.  His  twenty-five  acre  apple 
orchard  was  one  of  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  in  Western  New  York. 

His  son  purchased  the  old  homestead 
from  him  and  engaged  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  by  scientific  methods.  It  was  this 
son  who  propagated  the  “Collamer 
Apple”  from  one  of  the  Twenty  Ounce 
apple  trees  set  out  in  the  original  or¬ 
chard,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and 
mother,  who  died  before  the  orchard 
came  to  bearing.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1906,  John  Collamer  was  first 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Society.  By  addition  of 
thousands  of  trees  every  year  the  Col¬ 
lamer  holdings  have  grown  from  25  to 
430  acres,  until  today  they  own  the 
largest  Twenty  Ounce  apple  orchard  in 
the  world. 

A  large  packing  house  with  modern 
equipment  is  on  the  home  farm  and 
gives  employment  to  twenty  people. 
Last  year  forty  carloads  of  Twenty 
Ounce  apples  with  528  bushels  to  the 
car  were  shipped.  In  one  day  1900 
bushels  were  picked,  packed,  and  load¬ 
ed  in  cars  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Last  year  16,000  barrels  of 
apples  were  grown  in  the  Collamer  or¬ 
chards  besides  peaches  and  cherries. 

Spray  rigs  are  the  present  methods 
used  for  fighting  insects  in  the  Colla¬ 
mer  orchards.  These  consist  of  two  500 
gallon  tanks  hauled  with  tractors.  At¬ 
tached  to  these  are  pumps  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  30  gallons  per  minute.  More 
than  a  mile  of  2%  inch  pipe  conveys 
water  to  filling  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  orchard  from  a  central 
plant  located  at  a  spring. 

Spraying  Takes  Time  and  Money 

As  it  is  necessary  to  spray  the  trees 
seven  times  during  the  season,  one  can 
see  that  this  method  is  at  once  costly 
and  troublesome.  Besides,  the  protec¬ 
tion  that  spraying  offers  is  far  from 
complete.  Progressive  growers  like  the 
Collamers,  having  long  been  aware  of 
these  facts,  are  watching  the  experi¬ 
ments  being  carried  on  in  their  or¬ 
chards  very  closely. 

Speaking  of  the  economic  status  of 
the  experiments,  Maurice  C.  Burritt, 
one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  of  New  York  State,  says  that 
electricity  has  great  possibilities  of  re¬ 
ducing  insect  population,  but  it  prob¬ 
ably  cannot  be  expected  to  control  them 
absolutely.  Where  infestation  has  be¬ 
come  extremely  severe  as  in  the  case 
of  the  codling  moth  in  apple  orchards, 
electricity  may  make  complete  control 
by  spraying  possible. 

Eugene  Collamer  stated  it  as  his 
opinion  that  if  electricity  proves  as  ef¬ 
fective  in  killing  insects  as  present  re¬ 
sults  would  indicate,  it  means  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure  of 
apple  growing  in  New  York  State. 

Elizabeth  Keller,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

>  »  4* — « - 

Some  Strawberry  Experience 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  and  exper¬ 
ience  of  some  commercial  strawberry 
growers,  I  find  that  this  year’s  crop  of 


fruit  from  fields  that  were  left  over  for 
a  third  season  was  by  far  better  than 
that  of  the  two  or  one  year  fields.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  weather  had  much  to 
do  with  this.  Until  a  few  days  ago 
no  rain  had  fallen  for  over  five  weeks 
and  plants  in  the  center  of  the  hedge¬ 
rows  dried  up  the  yield  from  the  one 
and  two  year  rows  which  were  not 
over  one-third  of  the  anticipated  crop, 
while  that  of  the  three  year  was  con¬ 
siderably  better. 

The  black  raspberry  fields  before  the 
late  showers  looked  bad;  much  fruit 
set  but  it  was  mainly  in  a  dried  up 
condition.  But  there  is  a  surprising 
change  the  past  few  days  and  a  fair 
yield  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
purple  and  reds,  being  later,  look 
promising. 

E.  H.  BURSON,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


Asparagus  Beetles 

Please  let  me  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
asparagus  beetles? 

The  asparagus  beetle  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  hand  picking  them  early  in 
the  spring,  and  by  keeping  the  aspara¬ 
gus  cut  during  the  cutting  season,  so 
that  many  of  the  eggs  that  the  beetles 
deposit  are  removed  along  with  the  as¬ 
paragus  that  is  cut.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  one  recommendation  is  to 
dust  the  plants  with  one  pound  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  and  nine  pounds  of  lime. 


Apple  Tree  Borers 

What  should  be  done  with  the  round  or 
fiat  headed  borer  that  is  prevalent  in  our 
orchard? 

About  the  only  satisfactory  method 
of  removing  these  borers  is  a  thorough 
inspection  twice  each  summer.  The 
wounds  made  during  the  inspection 
should  be  treated  with  a  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  one  to  one  thousand  or  one  tab¬ 
let  to  a  pint  of  water.  This  cleans  the 
wound  and  prevents  the  development 
of  trunk  cankers.  We  do  not  believe 


that  the  so-called  borer  repellants  are 
satisfactory,  as  experience  has  shown 
that  they  are  not  effective.  Fine  mesh 
guards  for  trees  placed  about  the  base 
of  the  trunk  of  all  small  trees  help  to 
eliminate  all  borer  injury.  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  double  annual  inspection 
is  about  the  safest  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  limiting  borer  injury. 


Better  Rhubarb 

What  is  wrong  with  our  rhubarb? 
Every  year  the  stalks  seem  to  be  getting 
smaller. 

One  of  three  conditions  is  probably 
the  cause.  Either  you  have  not  been 
giving  the  rhubarb  enough  plant  food, 
you  have  been  pulling  the  stalks  too 
late  in  the  season,  or  the  clumps  need 


This  rhubarb  plant  became  too  thick. 
Digging  up,  dividing,  and  re-setting  will 
improve  the  size  of  the  stalks. 

digging  up,  dividing,  and  re-setting. 

Rhubarb  needs  a  soil  containing  a  lot 
of  organic  matter  so  a  good  application 
of  well  rotted  manure  at  the  rate  of 
100  pounds  to  100  square  feet  will  help. 
The  addition  of  2%  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  on  100  square  feet  will  give 
better  results.  The  cutting  season 
should  stop  around  July  1.  Needless  to 
say,  weeds  should  be  controlled  so  that 
they  will  not  rob  the  rhubarb  of  plant 
food  and  moisture. 


I  would  like  to  know  the  exact  meas¬ 
urements  to  use  in  building  the  standard 
bushel  crate  for  potatoes. — H.  K.,  N.  Y. 

In  giving  you  the  following  specifi¬ 
cations  please  understand  that  our  state 
government  has  not  established  any 
regular  or  standard  crate  for  potatoes. 
The  following  dimensions,  however,  are 
for  the  most  common  type  of  slatted 
bushel  crates  in  general  use: 

Inside  slats  17  in. 

End  slats  14  in. 

All  slats  %  in.  thick. 

Corner  posts  12  in.  long  and  1  in. 
square. 

Inside  dimensions  of  crate  16  ^  in.  x 
14  in.  x  12  in. 

A  bushel  of  potatoes  occupies  2150.42 
cubic  inches  or  1.25  cubic  feet. 

E.  V.  HARDENBURG 


Some  goats  on  the  farm  of  GeorGe  and  Everett  Mott  of  Phelps,  New  York. 
The  twelve  kids  in  this  picture  as  well  as  one  that  died  belong  to  the  five 
mothers  shown  in  the  picture.  There  were  two  sets  of  twins,  two  of  triplets, 
and  one  set  of  quadruplets. 
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office  of 
HARRY  A .  CRON  K 

PRESIDENT 


Borden's  Farm  Products  Co.jnc. 

HO  Hudson  Street 

New  York 


TO  DAIRYMEN  WHO  PRODUCE  BORDEN  MILK: 

Eleven  years  ago  this  spring,  Borden's  Farm  Products  Company,  Inc.,  committed 
itself  to  a  policy  of  whole-hearted  cooperation  with  the  producers'  association  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  From  that  day  to  this,  it  has  purchased  substantially  all  of  its 
milk  and  cream  supply  through  the  Dairyman's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

In  May,  1921,  the  Dairymen's  League  established  the  classified  price  plan  pri¬ 
marily  to  prevent  surplus  milk  from  demoralizing  the  fluid  market.  If,  today,  that  plan 
were  universally  adopted  and  supported  throughout  the  New  York  milk  shed,  each  dairyman 
would  be  assured  a  market  for  all  of  his  milk  every  day  in  the  year.  He  would  know  that 
he  would  obtain  his  full  share  of  the  fluid  milk  outlets.  He  would  also  know  that  all 
other  dairymen  were  carrying  their  proportionate  share  of  the  surplus.  If  all  distributors 
were  buying  on  this  plan,  the  cost  of  milk  for  the  various  uses  would  be  the  same  to  each 
buyer.  Consequently,  the  success  of  each  distributor  would  hinge  on  his  ability  as  a 
salesman  and  his  efficiency  as  an  operator,  and  not  on  his  opportunity  to  buy  cheap  milk. 

With  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  New  York  producers  supporting  the 
classified  price  plan,  serious  disadvantages  have  resulted  to  those  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  who  have  accepted  it.  The  classified  price  plan  has  unquestionably  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  returning  higher  prices  to  all  producers  both  within  and  outside  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Unfortunately,  the  burden  of  stabilizing  the  market  has  not  been  borne  equally 
by  all  producers  nor  by  all  distributors. 

Producers  within  the  organization  have  carried  a  larger  share  of  the  total  mar¬ 
ket  surplus  than  have  producers  selling  by  other  methods.  Consequently,  the  pool  price 
which  they  receive  is  often  lower  than  the  price  received  by  their  unorganized  neighbors. 

With  only  partial  adoption  of  the  classified  price  plan,  similar  disadvantages 
are  encountered  by  the  distributors  who  buy  on  this  basis.  In  supporting  the  classified 
price  plan,  Borden's  Farm  Products  Company,  Inc.,  has  consistently  paid  the  highest 
prices  to  the  producers'  association  for  milk  used  in  the  various  classifications. 
Consequently,  it  finds  itself  in  a  position  of  especial  disadvantage  because  of  the  fact 
that  some  distributors  not  operating  under  the  classified  price  plan,  can  offer  a  price 
to  unorganized  producers  that  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  pool  price  but  materially  below 
the  Class  I  price.  Since  such  non-cooperating  distributors  thus  obtain  their  supply  at 
a  price  louver  than  that  paid  by  Borden's  Farm  Products  Company,  Inc.,  they  are  enabled 
to  undersell  it  in  the  city  market.  This  price  cutting,  therefore,  breaks  down  the  market 
structure  and  causes  a  continual  readjustment  to  lower  and  lower  levels. 

The  foregoing  disadvantages  result  from  the  lack  of  universal  adoption  of  the 
classified  price  plan.  THE  REMEDY  CONSISTS,  NOT  IN  SCRAPPING  THE  PLAN,  BUT  IN  ITS  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  SUPPORT  BY  PRODUCERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  due  to  the  incomplete  application  of  the 
classified  price  plan,  Borden's  Farm  Products  Company,  Inc.,  has  continued  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  producers'  organization.  Support  of  the  policy  adopted  eleven  years  ago 
has  meant  many  sacrifices.  This,  however,  has  been  in  accord  with  the  attitude  of  The 
Borden  Company  as  expressed  by  its  Chief  Executive,  Mr.  A.  W.  Milburn.  Speaking  at  the 
1930  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  he  said: 

"WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  COMPANY  AND  THE  INDUSTRY  WILL  BEST  BE 
SERVED  BY  HONESTLY,  SINCERELY,  AND  WHOLE-HEARTEDLY  WORKING  WITH  COOPERATIVES.***  THE 
BORDEN  COMPANY  BELIEVES  SO  THOROUGHLY  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  SOUNDNESS  OF  DEALING  WITH  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  THAT  IT  IS  WILLING  TO  MAKE  MATERIAL  TEMPORARY  SACRIFICES  IF  THEY 
WILL  LEAD  TO  PERMANENT  BENEFITS  TO  BOTH  THE  COMPANY  AND  THE  COOPERATIVES." 

The  record  of  Borden's  Farm  Products  Company,  Inc.,  during  the  last  eleven 
years  gives  substance  to  his  words. 

BORDEN'S  FARM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 
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Earning 
Capacity  np  to 
$400  a  Month  and  More 

Low  priced  feeds  go  80%  to  60%  farther  when  ground 
on  the  “JAY  BEE’’  Hammer  Mill.  Make  big  money 
for  yourself,  grinding  on  the  farms— make  this  big  feed 
saving  for  your  farmer  customers. This  season  promises 
bigger  grinding  opportunities  than  ever. 

All  Steel  Balanced  Construction 


Balanced  Power  Unit — make  “JAY  BEE”  lightest- 
strongest — longest  lasting — lowest  cost  operating — 
grain  capacities  exceed  other  mills  by  20%  to  30%. 
Roughage  capacities,  200%  to  300%  more  than  others. 
Mount  “JAY  BEE”  Portable  on  any  truck.  Powerful 
gasoline  engine.  Many  exclusive  features.  Only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Humdinger  and  Crackerjack 
mills  with  tractor  power  for 
Individual  farm  grinding. 


and  demonstration 


J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  59  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


At  these  new  lowest-of-a!l  prices  all  Thrift 
and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the  bottom.  You 
can  make  money  on  such  remarkable  invest¬ 
ments! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed  money, 
we  bought  heavily — we  loaded  up  with  amazing 
bargains  in  raw  materials.  Now  it’s  your  turn! 
We  must  unload!  Prices  never  so  low.  All 
Grange  or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered.  Write 
at  once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices  while 
they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  re-conditioned  silos  at  excep¬ 
tional  bargains. 

We  also  make  Concrete  Stave  and  Tile  Silos. 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Menacing 
LIGHTNING 
STORMS 

WOULD  NOT  TROUBLE 
YOU  AFTER 
INSTALLING 
LIGHTNING 
PROTECTION 

Write  for  latest  Prices  and  booklet. 

Electra  Manufacturing  Company 
XX  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  OUT! 


NO  matter  what  you  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Getting  the  Binder  Ready 


THE  binder  is  still  one  of  our  most 
important  farpr  machines,  and  the 
success  of  the  harvesting  operations 
will  depend  on  having  it  ready  to  go 
into  the  field  and  do  satisfactory  work. 
When  the  grain  is  ripe  and  the  weather 
threatening  is  a  poor  time  to  have  to 
stop  and  make  repairs.  Go  over  the 
binder  carefully,  oiling  and  loosening 
up  all  parts,  and  seeing  that  everything 
works  properly. 

If  any  sections  are  badly  worn  or 
nicked,  replace  them  with  new  ones, 
as  these  cost  only  a  few  cents  each 
and  are  easily  put  on.  To  remove  the 
old  sections,  set  the  sickle  bar  on  the 
edge  of  an  anvil  with  the  points  of  the 
sections  hanging  down  along  the  side, 
and  strike  the  back  edge  of  the  section 
a  sharp  blow.  This  will  shear  off  the 
rivets  which  can  then  be  easily  driven 
out  with  a  punch.  This  is  much  better 
than  laying  the  bar  over  a  small  hole 
and  driving  out  the  rivet,  which  is  like¬ 
ly  to  kink  the  bar.  If  an  anvil  is  not 
available,  a  piece  of  railroad  rail  or 
an  old  cylinder  block  will  do  very  well. 


Any  sections  that  are  loose  should  be 
tightened,  or  the  rivets  replaced  if  they 
seem  to  be  worn.  Every  binder  should 
have  an  extra  sickle  for  emergency  use. 

Tighten  the  bolts  on  any  loose  guards 
and  then  straighten  any  bent  points. 
If  the  ledger  or  cutting  plates  against 
which  the  sections  cut  are  worn  they 
should  be  replaced  with  new  ones.  The 
old  ones  could  be  beveled  on  a  grinder, 
but  the  roughened  edges  give  much  bet¬ 
ter  cutting  results.  Ledger  plates  must 
be  handled  very  carefully,  as  they  are 
so  hard  that  they  will  break  almost 
like  glass.  When  the  guards  are  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted,  the  ledger  plates  should 
all  be  in  line  so  that  a  string  stretched 
through  the  guards  will  touch  them  all 
at  the  same  time. 

Canvas  Suggestions 

Manv  operators  run  their  canvases 
too  tight,  which  requires  extra  power 
and  causes  broken  straps  and  unneces¬ 
sary  wear.  They  should  be  only  just 
tight  enough  to  avoid  slipping.  Slats 
should  be  of  straight  grained  hardwood 
and  should  be  tacked  or  riveted  through 
a  strip  of  thin  leather  .on  the  other 
side  of  canvas. 

Most  canvases  start  to  wear  at  the 
flap,  due  largely  to  this  whipping  as  it 
passes  over  the  rollers,  which  can  eas¬ 
ily  be  prevented  by  having  the  flap  long 
enough  to  more  than  cover  the  open¬ 
ing,  sewing  three  or  four  folded-and- 
stitched  strips  to  the  flap  and  tying 
these  under  a  slat  ahead.  If  the  flap 
has  already  whipped  and  worn  badly, 
splice  on  a  piece  of  canvas  by  tacking 
it  under  the  first  and  second  slats,  sew 
it  back  and  forth  several  times,  then 
cut  it  long  enough  to  extend  several 
inches  beyond  the  opening,  and  then 
attach  the  strings  for  tying  it  to  the 
slat  ahead.  If  the  front  edge  of  a  can¬ 
vas  wears  out  and  the  rest  of  it  is  in 
good  shape,  the  front  edge  can  be 
loosened  from  the  slats  and  a  strip  of 
canvas  folded  over  the  edge  and  sewed. 

Measure  the  diagonal  distance  be¬ 
tween  rollers  on  the  lower  elevator 
fD-782).  Unless  these  diagonals  are 
equal,  the  lower  elevator  is  not  square 
and  the  lower  canvas  will  creep  or 
work  endwise  on  the  rollers.  This  can 
be  remedied  by  adjusting  the  nuts  on 
the  braces  running  from  the  binder 


frame  up  to  the  front  elevator  support 
and  from  frame  to  rear  elevator  sup¬ 
port.  After  the  lower  elevator  frame 
has  been  adjusted  so  the  two  diagonals 
are  equal,  then  measure  and  adjust 
the  upper  elevator  frame.  Here  the  ad¬ 
justment  is  usually  on  a  slotted  or 
threaded  brace  which  connects  the  up¬ 
per  elevation  frame  to  the  seat  sup¬ 
port. 

Be  sure  that  driving  chains  are  in 
good  shape.  Chains  should  be  run  with 
the  hook  end  forward  and  the  slot  side 
of  the  hook  out,  and  just  tight  enough 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  their  jumping 
off  or  riding  the  sprockets.  If  a  chain 
becomes  badly  worn  and  so  lengthened 
that  it  climbs  the  sprockets  even  when 
run  reasonably  tight,  it  should  be  re¬ 
placed,  as  there  is  no  very  satisfactory 
way  of  taking  up  the  wear. 

Most  binders  are  put  out  with  four- 
horse  abreast  eveners  as  standard 
equipment.  For  steady  work  in  hot 
weather,  five  horses  should  always  be 
used  tandem  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
side-draft.  The  common  arrangement 
is  two  in  front  and  three  behind;  but 
the  horse  experts  recommend  three  in 
front  and  two  behind,  as  they  are  more 
easily  handled  and  have  a  better 
chance  to  keep  cool.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  this  hitch  can  be  secured 
from  the  Horse  Association  of  America, 
Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  Ill. 

— I.  W.  Dickerson. 


Handling  Engine  Knocks  and 
Noises 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  locate  by 
mail  the  cause  of  an  engine  knock  or 
other  noise,  without  a  chance  to  in¬ 
spect  its  conditions  carefully  and  to 
operate  it  under  different  adjustments 
and  conditions;  but  perhaps  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  helpful  to  readers  who 
are  trying  to  do  this  work  themselves. 
If  the  noise  can  be  heard  wflen  the  en¬ 
gine  in  running  and  the  car  standing 
still,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  in  the  en¬ 
gine,  clutch,  or  generator;  while  if  it 
can  be  heard  only  when  the  car  is  in 
motion,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the 
chassis  rather  than  in  the  engine. 

1.  Carbon  knock — is  very  common 
where  valves  and  carbon  have  not  been 
looked  after  regularly.  Caused  by  col¬ 
lection  of  carbon  in  one  or  more  cylin¬ 
ders  getting  red  hot  and  firing  the 
charge  as  soon  as  considerable  com¬ 
pression  takes  place.  This  causes  a 
sharp  “ping”  sound  or  knock,  which  is 
much  more  noticeable  when  the  en¬ 
gine  is  pulling  up  a  hill  or  accelerat¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Any  tendency  for  the  en¬ 
gine  to  fire  when  ignition  is  shut  off 
is  very  likely  to  be  due  to  carbon. 
Anti-knock  fuel  will  reduce  the  knock, 
but  the  remedy  is  .  to  clean  out  the 
carbon. 

2.  Spark  too  far  advanced — causes  a 
knock  very  similar  to  carbon  knock 
and  is  also  more  noticeable  when  the 
car  is  accelerating  or  pulling  hard,  but 
no  tendency  for  engine  to  continue 
firing.  Spark  should  be  retarded  to 
proper  point. 

3.  Loose  connecting  rod  bearings — 
cause  a  sharp  metallic  pound  more  no¬ 
ticeable  when  the  engine  is  idling  down 
hill  or  when  it  is  speeded  up  and  then 
tbe  throttle  closed  suddenlv.  If  short¬ 
ing  the  spark  plug  in  any  one  cylinder 
makes  a  noticeable  change  in  the 
sound  it  is  likely  in  that  cylinder. 

4.  Loose-  piston  pin  bearings — also 
are  more  noticeable  when  going  down 
hill  or  when  decelerating,  but  the 
sound  is  much  fainter  than  a  connect¬ 
ing  rod  knock. 

5.  Piston  slap — is  caused  by  the  cyl¬ 
inder  and  pistons  and  rings  becoming 
worn  so  they  have  considerable  play. 
The  noise  is  more  a  clatter  or  slap 
than  a  knock  and  is  more  noticeable 
at  high  speeds  or  when  opening  the 
throttle  suddenly.  Any  cylinder  in 
which  the  compression  is  poor  is  likely 
to  be  causing  the  slap.  Often  innerings 
put  under  the  old  rings  will  give  bet¬ 
ter  compression  and  help  the  piston 


slap,  but  the  only  real  remedy  is  over¬ 
size  pistons.  « 

6.  Loose  main  bearings — usually  give 
a  dull,  metallic  pound  more  noticeable 
when  the  engine  is  pulling  hard  up  a 
hill.  This  can  usually  be  located  by  re¬ 
moving  the  oil  pan  and  feeling  of  the 
different  bearings  while  prying  on  the 
crankshaft  with  a  pinch  bar. 

7.  End  play  in  crank  shaft — may 
cause  an  irregular  knock  more  notice¬ 
able  in  going  up  or  down  hill.  It  can  be 
checked  by  removing  oil  pan  and 
checking  shaft  for  end  play.  Patent 
washers'  and  adjustable  bearing  caps 
are  available  for  some  of  the  cheaper 
cars,  but  often  rebabbiting  the  main 
bearings  is  the  only  remedy. 

8.  Engine  bolts  loose — may  s  o  m  e- 
times  develop  a  dull  heavy  pound  heard 
only  occasionally  at  heavy  load. 

These  are  the  main  engine  knocks, 
although  there  are  many  other  things 
about  the  car  which  may  cause  dis¬ 
turbing  noises.  One  of  the  most  annoy¬ 
ing  ones  I  ever  ran  across  was  in  a 
new  car  on  its  first  long  trip  which  de¬ 
veloped  a  noise  only  when  the  car  was 
going  up  or  down  a  steep  hill,  and 
which  I  finally  found  was  due  to  the 
hood  hinge  rod  working  back  until  it 
struck  the  metal  part  of  the  cowl.  The 
squeak  due  to  a  loose  wheel  rim  bolt 
diTves  me  wild,  but  many  drivers  let 
such  a  noise  go  on  day  after  day  until 
the  nut  is  lost  or  the  bolt  works  loose 
in  the  felloe.  Any  new  sound  about  a 
car  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  danger 
signal  and  should  be  investigated  and 
remedied,  as  this  may  prevent  a  ser¬ 
ious  repair  bill. — I.  W.  D. 


Getting  the  Best  Results  from 
Putty 

Where  a  painting  job  is  to  be  finish¬ 
ed  in  two  coats,  the  putty  used  for 
filling  nail  holes,  cracks  or  indenta¬ 
tions  should  be  made  of  white  lead 
and  oil  mixed  with  whiting  and  work¬ 
ed  to  the  proper  consistency,  tinting 
it  if  necessary.  This  putty  should  be 
applied  only  after  the  first  paint  coat 
has  been  allowed  to  become  well  dried. 
Where  more  than  two  coats  are  to  be 
put  on,  ordinary  linseed  oil  putty  can 
be  used.  This  is  also  used  after  the 
first  paint  coat  has  been  applied  and 
the  following  coats  will  safely  cover 
it  so  it  will  not  show  through.  Never 
apply  putty  of  any  kind  to  new  or  un¬ 
painted  surfaces,  nor  on  old  dry  paint¬ 
ed  surfaces.  It  will  not  stick  thorough¬ 
ly  and  in  time  is  almost  certain  to 
work  loose  and  drop  out.  Good  putty, 
properly  applied,  usually  outlasts  the 

paint  job.  — “Ed.  Henry.” 

*  *  * 

Stepladders  will  not  slip  nor  mar 
floors  if  they  are  provided  with  shoes 
made  from  an  inner  tube  tacked  to  the 

bottom  of  the  legs. 

*  *  * 

An  ordinary  paper  plate  or  a  large 
sheet  of  corrugated  paper  board  glued 
to  the  bottom  of  a  paint  can  is  much 
more  convenient  than  spreading-  news¬ 
papers,  which  must  be  moved  every 
time  the  can  is  changed  from  one  place 


The  Plumber  Mends  His  Pipe — JUDGE. 
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TREAT  GALLS 

While  Horse  Works 

Cuts,  galls,  boils,  open  sores- -get  after 
them  with  good  old  Absorbine’g  won¬ 
derful  healing  help.  It  brings  quick  re¬ 
lief  from  lameness  caused 
by  strain  or  sprain.  Never 
blisters,  never  removes  hair 
— horse  can  work  during 
treatment.  Economical. 

Little  goes  far.  Large  bot¬ 
tle,  $2.50.  Any  druggist. 

W.  F.  Young.  Inc.,  579  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


CATTLE 


HIGH  PRODUCING  HOLSTEINS 

Last  year,  Canadian  pure  bred  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers  of  all  ages,  averaged  in  the  yearly  division 
of  the  Record  of  Performance,  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government.  14,378  lbs.  of  milk  containing 
628.75  lbs.  of  butter.  If  you  need  a  few  head,  or  a 
carload  of  high  type  commercial  cattle  bred  for 
August  and  September  freshening,  it  will  pay  you 
to  look  over  the  Canadian  offering  now  available 
for  purchase,  because  those  good,  big,  growthy 
two-year-old  heifers,  and  rugged,  healthy  mature 
sows  of  heavy  producing  bloodlines,  can  be  bought  now 
at  the  lowest  prices  which  have  prevailed  in  years. 
If  interested  in  getting  further  information,  write 
-  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION 
H0LSTE1N-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA 
Brantford,  Ontario 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

Blood  and  T.B.  Tested  Cows 

Our  entire  County  has  been  regularly  T.B.  tested 
since  1923  and  over  19%  of"  our  herds  are  blood  tested. 
Where  can  you  buy  cows  more  safely?  Our  service  has 
been  perfected  through  years  of  selling,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  be  relieved  of  all  detail. 

We  can  supply  anything  you  need  in  dairy  animals 
in  carload  lots. 

Let  us  know  what  you  need. 

Crawford  County  Co-op.  Dairy  Imp.  and  Sales  Ass'n. 
613  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Meadville,  Pa. 


T.  B.  TESTED  N.  Y.  STATE  COWS 

GUERNSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS 
50  fresh  cows  and  close  up  springers.  Young,  right  type 
and  plenty  of  milk.  50  August  and  September  cows,  the 
real  breedy,  milky  kind.  Rome  registered.  25  heifers 
(mortgage  lifters)  20  months  to  3  years,  freshen  from 
August  on  through  fall  and  winter.  Prices  reasonable. 

Oswald  J.  Ward  &  Son,  Candor,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  monev  order  to. 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM. 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
,T.  J.  JOHNSON  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


Reliable  Pigs  «Sr 

— - -  are  shattered. 

Buy  where  quality  Is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The 
pigs  we  are  offering  are  not  Inferior,  low  priced  stock, 
hut  quality  stock  reduced  in  price  to  conform  to  1932 
price  Standards. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 

6  weeks  old  S2.00  8  weeks  old  $2.50 

7  weeks  old  $2.25  9-10  weeks  old  $2.75 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  send  M.  O.  or  check 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
“No  sale  final  until  customer  is  satisfied” 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Largo  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white: 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


SHEEP 


DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades.  Rams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Brices  In  keeping  with  the 
times.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS. 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  Y. 


Rpmefararl  SHROPSHIRE  and  DORSET  RAMS  $15. 
■vcgiaieieushjppgtj  on  approva|  send  for  photo. 
JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna  on  Cayuga,  New  York 


RABBITS 


Pedifrrppd  Rahhiic- 50c  each  UP  according  to  age. 
»  cuigreeu  ixduuus  slze_  weigl!t  and  coior  in  New 

Zealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 

Rajcp  New  Zealand  Wh.  Rabbits  for  your  own  table. 

Start  with  Furbearer  pedigreed  foundation  stock 
and  follow  instructions.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 

Information.  Fur  Bearers,  Inc.,  Box  51,  Watertown, N.Y. 

RaKkifc  AND  SUPPLIES.  Complete  literature.  Albert 
•vnuuiiii  E  Facey,  Jr.  Inc  AA-10.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


They  Dared  to  Be  Men 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


Company  I  received  much  literature 
which  I  read  with  due  consideration. 
The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  felt  they 
were  trying  to  mislead  me.  When  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  telling  me  I  must  not 
sign  the  provisional  contract,  and  if  I 
did  my  milk  would  be  rejected  by  the 
Sheffield  Company,  I  felt  I  had  a  right 
to  sign  any  paper  I  chose  without  con¬ 
sulting  them. 

When  an  opportunity  afforded,  I  at¬ 
tached  my  name  to  a  provisional  con¬ 
tract,  feeling  that  I  was  not  only  help¬ 
ing  myself  but  doing  my  bit  toward 
improving  the  milk  situation  in  general. 

On  June  29th  the  inspector  for  the 
Sheffield  Company  drove  up  to  my  place 
in  rather  an  important  way  and  said 


me  one  morning  if  I  had  signed  the 
provisional  contract.  I  asked  him  if  I 
had  to  answer  right  then,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  I  had  to  answer  “Yes”  or 
“No.”  I  then  told  him  to  tell  his  com¬ 
pany  to  find  out.  I  drove  on  down  for 
my  empty  cans  and  he  handed  me  my 
veterinary  certificate.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  went  back  but  he  refused  to  take 
my  milk.  So  I  drove  four  miles  to  sep¬ 
arate  better  than  a  thousand  pounds  of 
milk  to  make  into  butter.  The  second 
morning  I  drove  seven  miles  to  a  cheese 
factory  where  I  had  understood  milk 
was  taken,  but  at  this  time  they  were 
having  a  little  trouble  with  their  cheese 
and  hated  to  make  up  so  much  milk. 
So  I  then  drove  another  seven  miles  to 


Supports  Dr-  Dean 

IN  the  issue  of  the  Agriculturist  of  July  23rd.,  I  note  Sheffields  try  to 
refute  the  statement  of  Dr.  Dean  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  your 
paper. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  was  chosen  as  a  representative  of  the  so-called 
Sheffield  Producers  Association  and  was  present  at  the  time  the  Association 
was  formed  and  attended  other  meetings  and  that  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Dean  regards  sales  and  how  the  composite  price  was  arrived  at  is  true. 

Like  Dr.  Dean,  my  conception  of  the  position  was  to  represent  the 
farmers  and  to  assist  them  in  arriving  at  a  fair  price  for  their  milk.  This 
I  found  we  were  powerless  to  do.  About  the  only  thing  that  we  could  do 
was  to  agree  to  the  price  fixed  by  the  Sheffield  Company  after  we  were  told 
what  it  was. 

When  I  fully  realized  the  weakness  of  the  so-called  Sheffield  Producers 
Association  I  became  disgusted  and  would  not  attend  any  more  meetings, 
believing  I  could  look  after  my  own  interests  as  well  as  that  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  by  staying  at  home  rather  than  make  a  trip  to  New  York  every  month 
to  agree  to  a  price  for  our  milk  fixed  by  the  Sheffield  Company. 

I  too  signed  the  provisional  contract  of  the  Emergency  Milk  Committee 
and  like  60  others  in  Delaware  County  lost  my  market  with  Sheffields. 

About  one  week  before  they  rejected  my  milk  a  representative  of  the 
Sheffield  Company  came  to  my  home  to  find  out  if  I  had  signed.  After  this 
visit  my  butterfat  test  went  up  three  points,  from  3.4  to  3.7.  They  did  get 
it  up  to  3.8.  My  first  test  at  the  League  creamery  showed  a  butterfat  test 
of  4  per  cent. 

I  believe  the  Sheffield  Producers  Association  is  powerless  to  help  the 
farmers  and  that  it  was  set  up  to  help  the  Sheffield  corporation. 


that  he  was  calling  on  all  the  Sheffield 
patrons,  asking  them  one  question : 
“Have  you  signed  the  provisional  con¬ 
tract?”  I  answered  him  that  I  consid¬ 
ered  that  a  personal  question.  He  said, 
“If  you  answer  me  that  way  I  will  take 
it  that  you  have  already  signed  one.” 
I  replied,  “Take  it  that  way  if  you  want 
to.”  He  said,  “We  do  not  want  your 
milk  if  you  have  signed  the  provisional 
contract.” 

I  promptly  told  him  to  drive  on  and 
I  would  take  my  milk  somewhere  else. 

In  less  than  one  hour  I  had  visited 
the  superintendent  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  plant  at  Walton  and  arranged 
to  deliver  my  milk  there. 

I  have  just  received  a  statement  for 
weights  and  test  for  July  1st  to  14th. 
My  test  was  two  points  higher  than  I 
received  for  my  June  milk  from  Shef¬ 
field.  I  surely  believe  that  Sheffield’s 
have  hurt  themselves  and  gained  many 
signers  for  the  provisional  contract  by 
the  way  they  have  acted  and  the  letters 
they  have  sent  out. 

— Walter  E.  DuMond, 
Merrickville.  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

No  Just  Cause  for  Refusing  Milk 

I  signed  the  provisional  contract  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  June 
25th.  Several  of  my  brother  producers 
did  likewise  soon  after.  On  June  29th, 
the  Brown  and  Baily  milk  plant  at 
Copenhagen  refused  to  take  any  milk 
from  the  farmers  who  signed  the  pro¬ 
visional  contract.  Brown  and  Baily  were 
not  aware  that  nearly  forty  of  their 
largest  producers  had  signed  the  pro¬ 
visional  contract.  They  had  no  just 
cause  for  refusing  our  milk. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  is  the  only 
substantial  cooperative  organization 
for  the  farmers  to  rely  on.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  at  present  taking  care 
of  the  milk  refused  by  Brown  and 
Baily  at  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  in  their  plant.. 

— George  woolworth, 
Copenhagen,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Had  Not  Signed 

I  have  drawn  milk  to  one  company 
for  the  last  eight  years.  We  have  com¬ 
plied  wi£h  all  their  requests  in  every 
way  and~everything  has  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  until  this. 

The  proprietor  of  this  plant  asked 


J.  W.  BRIGGS, 

Hobart,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


the  Dairymen’s  League  plant  at  Clay¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  where  the  milk  has  been 
going  since. 

I  had  not  signed  the  provisional  con¬ 
tract  when  they  asked  me  but  had 
every  intention  of  doing  so. 

— George  W.  Henry, 
LaFargeville,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

“Just  Enough  to  Keep  Dairymen 
Divided” 

My  milk  was  refused  at  the  Sheffield 
plant  because  I  signed  the  provisional 
contract.  I  signed  the  contract  on  the 
14th  day  of  June,  and  I  was  given 
notice  not  to  deliever  any  more  milk 
to  the  Sheffield  plant  the  same  day. 
About  fifteen  others  had  their  milk  re¬ 
fused  when  it  was  found  out  that  they 
were  guilty  of  signing  the  provisional 
contract. 

I  have  delivered  milk  to  the  Sheffield 
plant  a  little  over  two  years.  I  am  now 
delivering  my  milk  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League  plant  at  Edmeston.  I  was  for¬ 
merly  a  League  member  and  had  been 
ever  since  the  League  started  back  in 
1916.  But  I  had  concluded  that  the 
League  was  powerless  to  do  anything 
for  the  dairyman  without  a  larger 
membership. 

The  farmers  have  got  to  get  together 
or  go  broke.  The  Sheffield  Company 
pays  a  little  more  money  Just  enough 
to  keep  the  dairymen  divided,  and  in 
the  past  they  have  done  a  good  job 
at  it,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
will  stay  by  the  League. 

—Clarence  Perry, 
Edmeston,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

Hopes  Plan  Goes  Over  the  Top 

My  milk  was  refused  by  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Company.  On  July  6th  I 
was  told  by  the  representative  of  the 
above  firm  that  if  I  had  signed  the 
provisional  contract  they  did  not  want 
my  milk  any  longer.  I  am  now  deliver¬ 
ing  my  milk  to  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  I  made 
the  change.  I  find  the  League  manager 
and  his  men  very  pleasant  and  cour¬ 
teous,  and  I  know  that  I  am  now  not 
only  helping  a  good  cause  but  that  I 
am  also  helping  myself.  I  am  hoping 
the  Emergency  Milk  Plan  goes  over 
the  top. — Tim  Decosse, 

Churubusco,  Clinton  County,  N'.  Y. 


can  own 


ECONOMY 

PORTABLE 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


GLAZED 

TILE 


SOLID 

CONCRETE 


You 


WOOD 

STAVE 


KOROK 

KRMATILE 


TAPESTRY 

TILE 


a  Craine  -  built 


Silo ! 


Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every 
farm  and  purse.  There’s  one  for 
you  at  a  price  that  cooperates — to 
reduce  milk  production  costs — turn 
more  of  those  milk  checks  into 
profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it  pays  you ! 
Send  for  big  free  catalog,  compar¬ 
ing  all  types,  and 


New  Low  Prices ! 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  ut¬ 
most  in  value  today.  A  thoroughly 
dependable  silo — backed  by  31 
years’  experience.  Get  busy  now, 
while  prices  are  to  your  advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for 
free  catalog  and  new  low  prices 


CRAINE,  Inc. 

Ill  Wilson  StM  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


THERE  IS 
NO  BETTER 
SILO  THAN 
A 

HART 

CONCRETE 

STAVE 

SILO 


We  Also  Handle 
A  CompleteLine 
of  Wood  Silos. 


Write  for  Catalog, 


Special  Price  and  Guarantee 


FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh..  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P.Hamilton.Cochranville.Pcnna. 


Shetland  Ponies 


-for  children.  Send  10c  for  il¬ 
lustrated  folder,  price  list  and 
photo.  W.W. Hendricks  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield, 0. 


Narrate  Special  Rat  Hunters.  Males  $2.  Females  $2.50, 

rerrei5Palr  $4.  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  PONIES — Mares.  Stallions  &  Colts.  Also — • 
Buggies,  carts  and  saddles.  PONY  FARM.  Himrod.N.Y. 


Female 


shepherd  pups  4  mos.  old  from  heel  driving 
stock  $3.00.  GEO.  RAMSEY,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 


Buy 


Sell  and  Exchange  Hunting  Hounds.  Booker, 
>  Prospect,  Cheshire  Road,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  Beal  heel  drivers.  Males  $4. 50. 
Females  $4.00.  Mrs.  E.  Oakley,  Strattonville,  Pa.  R.O.l 
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August  Milb.  Price 

Dairymen’s  league  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  8.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Clau 

League 

Producer* 

*  Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.59 

2  Fluid  Cream 

* 

2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond  Milk 
Soft  Cheese  .. 
8  Evan.  Cond. 
Milk  powder 

1.06 

1.26 

1.06 

Hard  Cheese 

1.15 

1.00 

4  Butter  and  American 

Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 
Cheese. 

auotat,n"«  on  butter 

and  American 

The  Class  1 

League 

price  for  July  1931,  was 

$2.90  for  3.5%  milK  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  welsh  ted  average. 

Butter  Continues  To  Advance 

If  the  butter  market  responds  during 
the  month  of  August  as  it  did  during  July, 
producers  can  begin  to  sing  “Happy  Days 
Are  Here  Again.’’  During  July  the  butter 
market  registered  a  net  gain  of  4c  on 
creamery  extras.  There  has  been  a  steady 
gain  and  on  July  28  the  bullish  sentiment 
continued  and  carried  the  price  up  to  20c,, 
at  which  level  the  market  continued  in  a 
steady  tone  up  to  the  first  of  August. 
Last  year  at  the  same  time,  creamery 
extras  were  quoted  at  25%c. 

The  strength  has  resulted  from  many 
factors.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  re¬ 
ports  of  continued  decreasing  production 
which  added  to  the  lighter  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  a  year  ago  would  naturally  create 
a  strong  and  favorable  sentiment.  The 
net  into-storage  movement  in  the  leading 
cities  is  showing  a  slackening  tendency. 
Of  no  little  importance  is  the  general  im¬ 
provement  in  the  commodity  markets  as 
well  as  security  markets.  The  recovery 
in  Wall  Street  has  had  a  material  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  sentiment. 

The  steady  advance  during  July  partic¬ 
ularly  the  latter  part  of  the  month  has 
been  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  has  been  very  noticeable  for 
some  time.  It  appeared  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy  for  the  market  to  work  up¬ 
ward  in  view  of  this  and  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  fine  butter  in  the  receipts  is 
relatively  light.  Just  how  far  the  advance 
will  continue  however,  is  very  problem¬ 
atical.  The  advance  has  been  so  rapid 
that  we  look  for  a  breathing  spell,  es¬ 
pecially  since  some  holders  of  very  cheap 
butter  will  start  to  unload  and  take  a 
profit.  This  profit-taking  will  undoubtedly 
serve  as  a  checking  influence.  This  and 
the  many  uncertainties  ahead  of  us  for 
the  winter  make  operators  more  or  less 
cautious.  There  is  strong  sentiment 
against  over-optimism.  Developments  dur¬ 
ing  August  because  of  weather  conditions 
and  business  as  well  will  exert  a  strong 
influence  on  the  market  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

On  July  29  the  ten  principal  markets 
making  daily  market  reports  had  in  cold 
storage  58,134,000  pounds  of  butter  where¬ 
as  on  the  same  week  day  last  year  they 
reported  62,015,000  pounds. 


Cheese  Trending  Upward 

There  has  been  a  steady  upward  trend 
in  the  cheese  market.  Undoubtedly  im¬ 
proved  sentiment  in  butter  circles  has 
been  responsible  for  the  improved  con¬ 
dition.  There  has  been  greater  specula¬ 
tive  activity  in  fresh  goods  reported  in 
the  West  which  has  been  reflected  here 
in  the  East  in  the  form  of  a  firmer  tone. 
Production  in  the  East  is  said  to  be  run¬ 


CIDER 


Presses,  Graters,  Screens, 
Pumps.  Racks,  Cloths,  Roadside 
Mills,  Supplies.  Catalog  A  Free. 
Palmer  Bros.,CosCob,Conn. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Outlet^] 
Always  R] 

LI 

[V. 

EJ 

P01 

DD 

K 

1 


Ship 

York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Write.  H.  S.  H0TALING,  601  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 
Comm isston  Merchant.  40  Years  Experience 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


ning  lighter  and  asking  prices  in  New 
York  are  slightly  higher.  Ordinary  New 
York  State  whole  milk  flats  range  from 
12c  to  13c  and  strictly  fancy  marks  are 
held  at  14c.  A  year  ago  New  York  flats 
were  quoted  at  14  to  16c.  Fresh  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Daisies  and  Young  Americas  are  held 
at  12% c  to  13c.  Higher  replacement  costs 
in  the  West  have  been  responsible  for  a 
steady  advance  in  asking  prices  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  lines. 

On  July  29  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports  had  in  cold  storage  12,449,- 
000  pounds  of  cheese.  At  the  same  time 
last  year  they  reported  13,301,000  pounds 
in  cold  storage. 

Eggs  Gradually  Advancing 

The  egg  market  has  been  advancing 
steadily  since  our  last  report  and  prices 
prevailing  up  to  the  first  of  August  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fairly  well  sustained.  Pro¬ 
duction  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  under  last 
year.  In  the  Central  West  the  lay  is  fully 
up  to  a  year  ago  and  in  the  East  it  is 
about  on  the  same  basis.  At  the  same 
time  the  use  of  eggs  in  the  larger  mar¬ 
kets  is  holding  up  fairly  well.  However, 
here  and  there,  there  is  a  slight  disturb¬ 
ing  factor.  The  latest  reports  from  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  show  that  the  receipts  of 
eggs  at  the  four  principal  markets  on 
July  23  were  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
same  time  a  year  ago.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  1932  line  has  crossed  last  year’s 
curve.  Furthermore,  during  the  last  week 
in  July  a  shortage  in  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  compared  with  a  year  ago  was 
slightly  reduced.  In  spite  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  more  speculative 
interest  and  the  market  has  shown  an 
advancing  tendency  on  eggs  of  better 
quality.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  quality  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
hot  weather  prevailing  in  many  sections. 
Heat  defects  are  quickly  noticeable  and 
are  among  the  first  to  cut  down  ordinarily 
fancy  marks. 

Nearby  eggs  have  not  been  as  plentiful 
of  late  but  there  have  been  ample  sup¬ 
plies  of  Pacific  Coast  whites  which  have 
prevented  nearbys  from  advancing  to  a 
level  comparable  with  some  of  the  East¬ 
ern  auctions.  On  July  30  the  best  open 
market  offerings  were  quoted  at  21% c  to 
24%c ;  standards  19c  to  21c ;  mediums 
17%c  to  21c;  lighter  weights  and  lower 
grades  16c  to  18c.  Premiums  marks 
brought  25%c  to  26%c.  A  year  ago  prices 
were  generally  3c  to  6c  higher,  closely 
selected  extras  (comparable  to  present 
best  open  market  offerings)  were  quoted 
at  27c  to  30%c. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  at  the  moment 
is  that  Chicago  has  advanced  above  a 
parity  with  New  York,  thereby  giving 
strength  to  the  undertone. 

On  July  29  cold  storage  holdings  in  the 
ten  cities  making  daily  market  reports 
totaled  3,193,000  cases.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  the  same  cities  reported 
holdings  totaling  5,315,000  cases.  From 
July  22  to  29  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
were  reduced  only  6,000  cases.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  reductions  totaled 
40,000  cases. 

Live  Poultry 

Fowls  have  been  selling  fairly  well  of 
late.  The  supply  has  not  been  over  heavy, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  fancy  Leghorns 
have  been  bringing  a  premium  over  the 
market.  Colored  fowls  have  generally 
brought  from  15c  to  17c,  Leghorns  14c  to 
15c.  The  broiler  market  has  been  a  jumpy 
affair,  up  one  day  and  down  the  next.  In 
general,  fancy  Rocks  brought  22c  with 
others  ranging  down  as  low  as  10c  for 
scabby  and  poor  stock.  Reds  sold  over  a 
range  of  13c  to  19c  while  Leghorns 
brought  anything  from  13c  to  17c.  Pullets 
still  top  the  market  with  Rocks  bringing 
21c  to  24c,  Reds  17c  to  22c.  At  the  close 
broilers  and  pullets  were  very  active  and 
firm  with  prices  holding  steady. 

Hay  Market  Slow 

Receipts  of  hay  have  been  fairly  liberal 
in  Manhattan  while  Brooklyn  receipts 
have  been  more  or  less  moderate.  Most 
of  the  offerings  consist  of  low  grade  hay 
of  grass  mixtures.  A  very  slow  demand 
has  prevailed  resulting  in  easier  prices. 
Timothy  has  been  quoted  at  $18  for  No.  1; 
$16  for  No.  2;  $14  for  No.  3,  in  large  bales. 
Small  bales  bring  $1  less.  Sample  hay 
brings  from  $8  to  $10.  Clover  mixtures 
have  been  bringing  from  $11  to  $16,  with 
grass  mixtures  at  $10  to  $15.  The  supply 
of  straw  has  been  liberal,  rye  bringing 
$17,  oat  straw  $10  to  $11. 

In  Philadelphia  timothy  hay  is  quoted 


at  $14  to  $15,  rye  straw  $16  to  $17,  oat 
and  ivheat  straw  $10  to  $11. 

A  quiet  but  steady  hay  market  prevails 
at  Boston.  Arrivals  continued  small  and 
in  most  cases  are  readily  sold  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  overstock  on  hand.  Offerings 
of  good  quality  new  crop  timothy  and  al¬ 
falfa  hay  in  this  market  with  prices  same 
as  old  crop.  Due  to  the  exceedingly  dry 
weather  in  New  England  and  small  crop 
indications  point  to  a  firm  market  with 
an  early  demand  for  the  new  crop.  No.  1 
Timothy  $17.50;  No.  2  Timothy  $16.50;  No. 
3  Timothy  $14.50;  Clover  Mixed  $16.75; 
No.  1  first  cutting  alfalfa  $16.50,  number  1 
second  cutting  alfalfa  $19.50.  Straw  quo¬ 
tations  have  been  unchanged  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  Oat  straw  $11.75,  rye  straw 
$23.50. 


Produce  Market  Notes 

(Special  to  A,  A.  from  Market  News 
Service ,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  re¬ 
sponded  only  slightly  to  the  unusually 
small  carlot  supplies  coming  to  market 
near  the  end  of  July.  Shipments  are  one- 
third  less  compared  with  tl\e  not  especial¬ 
ly  active  movement  of  a  year  ago.  The 
decrease  is  very  evident  in  supplies  of 
potatoes,  melons,  cantaloupes  and  peaches 
and  these  products  sell  at  well  sustained 
prices.  Peaches  bring  fropi  two  to  four 
times  as  much  as,  last  season.  Apples, 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes  and  melons  sell 
at  about  the  same  price  as  in  late  July, 
1931.  Potatoes,  onions,  lettuce,  peas  and 
most  of  the  miscellaneous  vegetables  are 
selling  much  below  last  season’s  prices. 
Since  the  general  supply  of  produce  is 
less  this  year,  the  comparative  decline 
in  prices  is  explained  by  lack  of  active 
consuming  demand. 

The  potato  situation  is  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  slowness  of  the  market  to 
respond  to  the  light  carlot  shipments  in 
recent  weeks.  The  total  dropped  off  to  not 
much  more  than  2,000  cars  the  third  week 
of  July  and  shipments  through  the  rest 
of  the  month  were  at  this  low  rate, 
scarcely  more  than  half  of  what  is  to  be 
expected  at  this  time  of  year.  The  hot 
weather  interfered  with  harvesting  in  the 
Middle  West  and  caused  some  damage 
from  rot  and  sunburn.  Many  eastern 
grown  potatoes  were  taken  by  midwestern 
markets  but  the  price  advances  have 
been  very  moderate.  The  actual  market 
supply  is  scarcely  so  light  as  indicated 
because  the  truck  movement  from  leading 
producing  sections  is  fairly  heavy.  Long 
Island  potatoes  begin  to  appear  in  New 
York  at  $1  to  $1.35  per  100  pounds.  New 
Jersey  early  potatoes  sold  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  at  $1  to  $1.15.  Midwest¬ 
ern  potato  markets  are  firm  without  much 
change  in  average  price.  A  few  old  po¬ 
tatoes  from  Maine  are  still  offered  in 
Boston  and  other  markets  at  around  75c 
per  100  pounds.  Firm  markets  prevailed 
in  Eastern  Shore  producing  sections  at 
$1.35  to  $1.50  per  barrel. 


Commission  Men  Jump  Charges 
for  Selling  Poultry 

The  New  York  Poultry  Exchange,  com¬ 
posed  of  26  New  York  City  receivers  of 
express  and  truck  shipments  of  live  poul¬ 
try  have  just  put  into  effect  an  increase 
in  their  charge  for  selling  live  poultry  on 
commission.  All  these  firms  have  agreed 
to  a  minimum  commission  charge  of  1% 
cents  a  pound,  and  members  have  posted 
the  sum  of  $200  each  as  security  that  they 
will  abide  by  the  rules. 

This  follows  a  similar  action  taken 
about  six  months  ago  by  car-lot  receivers 
of  live  poultry.  The  old  commission 
charged  by  receivers  of  express  and  truck 
shipments  was  5  per  cent,  and  based  on 
present  prices  the  new  rate  will  be  about 
7%  per  cent. 

Shippers  will  also  be  charged  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  35  cents  for  use  of  coops  for  each 
coop  of  poultry  sent.  The  receivers  state 
that  the  coops  of  poultry  received  frorp 
shippers  have  to  be  transferred  to  larger 
coops  before  they  are  sold  which  hold  the 
chickens  from  three  shipping  coops,  and 
that  receivers  have  to  pay  $1  for  the  use 
of  each  coop.  In  effect,  this  means  that 
receivers  are  simply  transferring  this 
cost,  which  they  formerly  paid  themselves 
to  shippers. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  in¬ 
creased  charge  is  the  inability  of  receivers 
to  reduce  their  costs  for  labor  most  of 
which  is  done  by  union  men,  and  the 
slump  in  poultry  prices,  which  has  great¬ 
ly  reduced  their  commission  for  handling 


WGY  Features 

Eastern  Standard  Time 

Weather  Forecasts  (Dally  except  Sun.  at 
12:00);  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:02  and 
3:40);  Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon. 
and  Thurs.  at  12:05) ;  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market 
Report  (Mon.  at  12:10);  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:05);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:05) ;  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:05);  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:15;  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Frl. 
at  12:10);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:35); 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:40);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:30). 

A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs  ( Tuesday 
at  12:40);  Editor  Ed  Looks  at  Life 
(Thursday  at  12:40). 

MONDAY— August  8th 

12:15— “Unity  Among  Dairymen  Nearing  Real¬ 
ity."  G.  N.  Allen,  See.  Treas.  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee. 

12:25— "Com  Preserves  for  Cow  Suppers,” 
Prof.  H.  B.  Hartwig,  N.  Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

TUESDAY— August  9th 

12:05— “Laying  off  the  Loafers,”  Vermont 
,  Farm  Service. 

12:20 — “Vermont's  Neighbor  to  the  East,”  Ray 
F.  Pollard. 

12:30 — "Mastering  Mastitis.”  F.  R-  Smith, 
Manager,  Essex  County  Farm  Bureau. 
WEDNESDAY— August  10th. 

12:05— “The  Features  of  Farm  Week  in  New 
Hampshire.”  N.  H.  Farm  Service. 
12:20— “The  Importance  of  Parasites  in  Sheep 
Raising,”  Dr.  D.  W.  Baker,  N.  Y. 
State  Veterinary  College. 

12:30— “Lighting  for  Roadside  Profit.” 
THURSDAY— August  llth 

12:20— “Pestering  the  Plant  Pests,”  P.  M. 

Eastman.  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets. 

12:30— “The  Witchery  of  Witch  Grass,”  Prof. 
Paul  R.  Miller,  Vermont  College  of 
Agriculture. 

FRIDAY— August  12th 

12:05— "August  Planting  for  April  Growing,” 
Massachusetts  Farm  Service. 

12:20— “The  Six-year-olds:  Will  They  Be  Ready 
to  Enter  First  Grade?”  S.  Allen  Hick, 
Prof,  of  Child  Development,  N.  Y.  8. 
College  for  Teachers. 

12:35— "Cold  Snacks,”  Miss  Ann  Summers. 
Rural  Ser.  Dept.,  Niagara  Hudson. 

SATURDAY— August  13th. 

12:15— “Recollections  of  a  Nonagenarian,  part 
No.  12,”  Mrs.  Perry  E.  Taylor.  His¬ 
torian,  Schoharie  County. 

12:25— “Uncle  Henry  Brags  About  His  Farm,” 
Uncle  Henry  Haskins. 

MONDAY— August  15th 

12:15— “The  Last  Objective  to  Unite  Dairy¬ 
men— 30,000  Contracts,”  G.  N.  Allen, 
Secy-Treas.  Emergency  Committee. 
12:25— "Be  Fair  With  Your  Cows,”  C.  G. 

Bradt,  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture. 
TUESDAY— August  16th. 

1 2  305 — "The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Dairy  Cow 
Prices,”  Vermont  Farm  Service. 

12:20 — “Trees,”  (Countryside  Talk)  Jared  Van- 
Wagenen,  Jr. 

12:30 — “The  Quackery  of  Quack  Grass,”  Sher¬ 
burne  H.  Fogg,  Warren  Co.  (N.  Y. ) 
Farm  Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— August  17th 

12:05 — "A  report  on  Farm  Week  in  New 
Hampshire,”  N.  H.  Farm  Service. 
12:20— “When  Biddy  Gets  a  Swelled  Head," 
Dr.  E.  L.  Brunett,  Vet.  N.  Y.  State 
Veterinary  Medical  College 
12:30— “A  Little  Light  on  Packing." 
THURSDAY— August  18th. 

12:20— “Apples  that  Make  the  Grade,”  D.  D. 

Van  Buren,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets. 

12:30 — “Market  Gardeners  We  Have  Met,” 
Clarence  Johnson,  Manager,  Schenec¬ 
tady  County.  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau. 
FRIDAY— August  19th 

12  3)5 — “The  Cull  Barren’s  Story,"  Massachu¬ 
setts  Farm  Service. 

12:20 — “Will  Your  Child  Enter  High  School 
for  the  First  Time  This  Fall?”  Harrison 
Van  Cott,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Education. 
12:40 — “Summer  Mondays,"  Miss  Ann  Sum¬ 
mers.  Rural  Ser.  Dept.,  Niagara  Hudson. 
SATURDAY— August  20th. 

12:15— "Changing  the  Turks  from  Brooder 
Houses  to  Range.”  Mulford  De  Forest, 
Prop.  Duane  Lake  Turkey  Ranch. 

12.-25 — "The  Farm  Bureau  In  Action,”  Edward 
S.  Foster,  Secretary,  N.  Y.  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

12:35— "Current  Legislation  of  Interest  to  Ag¬ 
riculture.”  Chester  M.  Gray,  Washing¬ 
ton  Representative,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 


coop  of  poultry.  It  would  seem  that  this 
ould  make  it  even  more  impotrant  for 
nippers  to  investigate  possible  local  mar- 
ets  before  shipping  to  New  York  City. 


Put  Eggs  in  Case  Properly 

A  little  care  in  placing  eggs  in  cases 
and  hauling  them  to  market  will  enable 
the  producer  to  market  a  higher  quality 
product.  Putting  eggs  in  the  case  with 
the  large  end  down  often  causes  them 
to  lose  the  air  cell.  The  air  cell,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  which  is  an  index  of  quality,  is  in 
the  large  end  of  the  egg,  and  when  eggs 
are  placed  with  the  large  end  down  a  jar 
will  cause  the  air  cell  to  break.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  many  produce  houses  and 
grocery  stores  which  buy  eggs  prove  this 
fact.  Dealers  say  that  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  which  they  receive  are 
placed  in  the  cases  with  the  large  end 
down.  Fastening  down  the  egg  case  on 
the  luggage  carrier  of  the  car  will  also 
help  prevent  damage  to  the  air  cell  or 
breakage  of  the  eggs  because  it  eliminates 
much  of  the  bouncing  and  jar  in  trans¬ 
portation. — Producers’  Price-Current. 
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Rains  Break  Dry  Weather  in  Western  Counties 


Horticultural  Society  Meets  at  Geneva 


JUST  as  in  June  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  current  farming  season  in 
Western  New  York  was  the  drought, 
so  in  July  abundant  rains  was  the  out¬ 
standing  fact.  On  the  last  of  June 

planting  was  being  delayed  because 

of  excessively  dry 
weather.  Immed¬ 
iately,  thereafter, 
it  began  to  rain. 

Heavy  showers 
were  frequent  and 
in  some  cases 

planting  was  then 
delayed  further  be¬ 
cause  of  wet  fields. 
The  result  is  con¬ 
siderable  numbers 
of  fields  of  late 

planted  beans,  cab¬ 
bage,  corn,  etc. 
Rains  have  given 
in.  c.  tsurntt  a  great  impetus  to 

growth,  however,  especially  to  crops 
planted  and  well  started  early  in  June. 
One  sees  some  splendid  fields  of  corn, 
beans, "tomatoes,  and  cabbage.  In  fact 
most  cultivated  crops  look  well,  except 
that  there  are  some  poor  stands  due 
to  June  drought,  and  numerous  late 
planted  fields.  Rain  has>  also  improved 
the  prospects  for  spring’ grain  and  sec¬ 
ond  growth-  alfalfa.  But  rain  has,  of 
course,  been  disadvantageous  to  hay¬ 
ing  and  wheat  harvest,  frequent  show¬ 
ers  having  delayed  both  considerably. 
Neither  hay,  except  alfalfa,  nor  oats 
and  barley  will  be  good  crops  this  year 
chiefly  because  of  drought.  Wheat  is 
no  longer  of  much  consequence. 

Fruit  Coming  Along  Fast 

Fruit  is  developing  rapidly  and  the 
outlook  continues  to  be  good  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  The  crop  is  generally 
quite  clean  and  except  for  Baldwins 
which,  as  already  reported,  are  general¬ 
ly  very  light,  all.  fall  varieties  promise 
good  yields.  With  smaller  crops  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  our  chief  competive  barreled 
apple  state,  in  particular,  New  York 
growers  are  hopeful  that  good  prices 
may  result.  The  peach  outlook  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  favorable  and  especially 
hopeful.  Bartlett  pears  will  be  a  good 
crop  also. 

The  cherry  situation  is  most  discour¬ 
aging.  Sweet  cherries  bring  from  four 
to  five  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  but 
there  is  almost  no  market  for  sour 
cherries  in  many  communities.  The 
carry-over  of  frozen  sour  cherries  is  so 
large  and  prices  so  low  that  canners 
have  been  very  slow  to  take  hold  of 
the  canning  deal  this  season.  A  few 
cherries  will  be  bought  for  canning  at 
from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  but 
very  few  cherries  will  be  frozen  this 
year.  Even  though  growers  pay  only 
one  half  cent  a  pound  for  picking, 
there  is  little  left  for  them.  In  one 
case  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  local 
bank  advance  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  canning,  and  the  growers  hire  the 
canners  to  put  them  in  cans,  the  bank 
holding  growers’  notes,  and  warehouse 
receipts  to  secure  them.  Thus  the  grow¬ 
er  would  make  only  the  additional  in¬ 
vestment  of  picking  and  whatever  re¬ 
turn  he  secured  above  the  bank  loan 
and  its  cost  would  be  his  price  for 
cherries.  While  it  is  a  hard  doctrine 
to  preach  it  is  probable  that  if  little 
or  none  of  the  present  cherry  crop 
were  put  on  the  market  this  year,  sur¬ 
pluses  would  be  cleared  up  and  it  might 
be  better  for  cherry  growers  in  the 
long  run. 

Readjustments  Needed 

By  now  it  must  be  clear  to  everybody 
that  we  are  not  merely  in  one  of  those 
temporary  dips  in  prices  caused  by 
overproduction,  but  in  a  major  world¬ 
wide  depression  which  will  be  a  land 
mark  for  generations,  and  which  will 
probably  not  occur  again  in  our  life¬ 
time.  The  present  situation  calls  for 
complete  readjustment.  Waren  and 
Pearson’s  last  bulletin  (June  1932) 
points  out  that  farm  prices  have  fallen 
from  150  in  August  1929  to  57  in  May 
1932;  that  is,  farm  products  average 
to  sell  for  about  one-third  of  what  they 
did  three  years  ago.  All  prices  have 
fallen  also,  the  average  of  30  basic 
commodities  being  just  one  half  (71) 
tn  May  1932  what  it  was  in  August 
1929  (142).  Farm  wages  are  only  a 


little  more  than  half  what  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  Many  farm  supplies 
have  fallen  almost  as  much,  and  where 
they  have  not,  refusals  to  buy  will  soon 
force  them  down.  Real  estate  prices 
must  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Credit  Not  Always  a  Help 

It  is  just  as  important  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  to  balance  his  budget 
as  for  the  government  to  do  so.  Half¬ 
way  measures  will  not  suffice.  Only 
drastic  economies  will  bring  outgo  into 
line  with  income,  and  most  farmers 
are  making  them.  It  will  not  help  many 
farmers  to  have  liberal  credits  extend¬ 
ed  to  them.  If  many  of  us  had  been 
refused  credit,  or  had  been  wise  enough 
not  to  ask  for  it  during  the  last  three 
years  we  would  have  been  better  off 
now.  Banks  have  been  severely  criticised 
for  their  restricted  credit  policies,  but 
they  may  be  doing  the  best  thing,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  new  borrowers. 
Their  deflation  policies  may  have  been 
too  rapid.  Undoubtedly  it  is  wise  to 
give  time  to  work  out  of  existing  debts. 
Banks  can  hardly  make  many  new 
loans,  now  anyway,  for  they  must  keep 
themselves  in  a  position  to  pay  their 
depositors  who  are  necessarily  with¬ 
drawing  some  of  their  money  for  use 
under  present  circumstances.  Unless  it 
is  clear  that  a  borrower  can  readily 
repay  his  loan  when  due,  I  doubt  if  it 
is  a  favor  to  him  to  lend  him  money. 

But  necessary  and  wise  as  economies 
are  they  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  There  must  be  constructive  read¬ 
justments.  Reduced  costs  of  production 
per  unit  through  better  methods,  lower 
cost  of  supplies,  and  better  yields  are 
increasingly  important.  More  efficient 
marketing  methods,  and  particularly 
cooperative  marketnig  (and  purchasing 
as  well)  to  reduce  these  yet  too  high 
distribution  costs  are  doubly  important. 
Use  of  only  the  best  land,  abandonment 
of  poor  land  and  better  adaptation  of 
crops,  to  land  should  be  given  special 
attention.  After  all,  each  man’s  problem 
is  an  individual  one  for  him  to  work 
out.  The  essential  thing  is  to  work  it 
out.  Drifting  is  dangerous.  And  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  government  can  do 
much  to  help  our  individual  situations. 
It  needs  to  put  itself  in  order  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  reduce  its  costs.  But  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes,  desirable  as  it  is,  will 
not  in  itself  restore  good  times.  It  is 


only  one  of  several  necessary  economies 
of  governments.  If  it  can  clear  and  keep 
open  the  channels  of  trade,  avoid  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  take  care  of  the  desti¬ 
tute  and  the  unfortunate,  it  will  have 
its  hands  full. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


League  to  Pay  Differential  at 
Larger  Plants 

On  August  1,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  is  putting  into 
effect  a  change  in  the  method  of  determ¬ 
ining  what  each  member  of  the  League 
will  receive  for  his  milk.  Butterfat  and 
freight  differentials  will,  of  course,  apply 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  but  in  addition, 
what  might  be  called  a  volume  differential 
is  to  be  put  into  effect  whereby  dairymen 
delivering  to  the  larger  plants  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  little  more  for  their  milk. 

The  volume  of  milk  delivered  to  each 
plant,  which  will  be  used  as  a  basic  fig¬ 
ure,  will  be  determined  by  averaging  the 
amount  delivered  during  the  two  months 
of  August  and  November  1931.  All  pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  to  plants  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  volume  of  250  cans  Of  milk  a  day, 
as  figured  on  the  above  basis,  will  receive 
a  differential  of  six  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk;  all  producers  delivering 
to  a  plant  with  a  minimum  volume  of 
325  cans  of  milk  a  day  will  get  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  ten  cents  a  hundred;  and  all 
producers  delivering  to  plants  with  a 
minimum  volume  of  500  cans  of  milk  will 
receive  a  differential  of  twelve  cents  a 
hundred.  These  differentials  will  be  paid 
providing  dairymen  deliver  their  milk  to 
the  plant  at  their  own  expense.  Producers 
delivering  to  plants  that  receive  the  dif¬ 
ferential  will  receive  it  up  until  December 
1,  1933,  except  that  there  will  be  a  check¬ 
up  in  April,  losses  in  volume  will  be  de¬ 
ducted  and  plants  that  do  not  qualify  will 
lose  their  differential  on  April  1. 

On  December  i  of  each  year  the  board 
of  directors  or  the  executive  committee 
will  designate  what  plants  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  differential  until  the  next 
December  1  except  that  those  plants 
where  losses'  in  volume  take  them  off  the 
list  on  April  1,  will,  of  course,  lose  it  on 
that  date. 

This  new  plan  will  benefit  producers. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  a 
large  milk  plant  can  be  operated  more 
economically  than  a  small  one.  This  new 
method  of  payment  will  enlist  the  aid  of 
producers  in  keeping  the  volume  of  milk 


Horticultural  Society  Meets  at  Geneva 


Fifty  years  ago  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  with  others,  had  a 
large  share  in  the  founding  of  the  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Gen¬ 
eva.  On  July  28th,  fifty  years  later  it  was 
eminently  fitting  then  for  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  its 
annual  summer  meeting  on  the  station 
grounds  as  Walter  Clark,  the  president, 
said,  "to  help  celebrate  the  birthday.” 

Fruit  growers,  500  strong,  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  from  west  and  central  New 
York  and  from  the  Hudson  and  Cham¬ 
plain  valleys  gathered  for  the  event.  Some 
came  the  day  before  to  look  over  the  new 
buildings  and  green  houses  and  to  study 
the  many  experiments  in  detail.  There 
was  keen  interest  in  what  the  station  is 
doing  to  improve  fruit  growing.  Interest¬ 
ed  groups  followed  Professors  Parrott, 
Wellington,  Howe,  Hartzell,  Harlan, 
Stewart,  Gloyer,  and  others  over  the 
station  grounds  and  saw  first-hand  the 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  nectarines,  berries,  and 
other  fruits.  They  saw  the  results  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sprays  as  an  answer  to  the  ever¬ 
present  problem  of  pest  and  disease  con¬ 
trol.  Cover  crop,  soil,  and  pruning  ex¬ 
periments  were  other  things  noted.  The 
ladies  were  interested  in  the  uses  of  orna¬ 
mentals.  The  trips  took  the  growers  well 
over  the  extension  grounds  and  the  trips 
were  duplicated  in  the  afternoon  so  that 
all  had  a  chance  to  observe  and  learn. 

Directly  after  the  noon  hour,  after  a 
lunch  on  the  grounds,  Walter  Clark,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  called  the  growers 
together  on  the  beautiful  lawn  directly 
in  back  of  the  director’s  house.  There,  Dr. 
U.  P.  Hedrick,  director  of  the  station, 
told  of  the  new  developments  since  the 
Society  last  met  on  the  grounds  four 
years  ago.  This  included  the  new  build¬ 


ings  and  the  research  greenhouses  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  research  facilities  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  He  mentioned  briefly  the  control  of 
insects  by  parasites,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  oriental  peach  moth,  the  studies 
of  fruit  by-products,  special  investigations 
in  western  New  York,  and  the  Hudson 
Valley,  spray  materials,  legume  innocula- 
tions,  color  development  in  fruit  and  pol¬ 
lination  work.  All  of  these  and  several 
others  were  the  newer  developments. 
They  are  in  addition  to  the  older  work 
being  carried  on.  In  fact,  from  his  talk 
and  from  the  booklets  passed  out,  grow¬ 
ers  could  gather  that  all  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture  are  receiving  attention  in  re¬ 
search,  from  sauerkraut  to  milk.  Dr. 
Hedrick  has  assumed  a  new  role  since 
the  Society  last  met  at  the  statoin,  that 
of  director.  However,  he  assured  the 
growers  that  he  was  at  heart  a  pomolo- 
gist  and  horticulturist.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  would  be  entertained  by  the  station 
in  the  same  way  as  was  being  done  for 
the  fruit  growers  on  August  18. 

Charles  Baldwin,  appearing  in  his  new 
role  as  N.  Y.  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  was  an  interested  follower  of  the 
groups  through  the  orchard.  During  the 
noon  hour  he  told  something  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  station,  as  he  said,  to  permit 
the  open  mind  to  be  applied  to  agriculture. 
He  also  told  of  the  fundamental  character 
of  research. 

Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  day.  Several  past  presidents 
were  in  attendance.  However,  it  seemed 
to  Dr.  Hedrick  that  the  one  who  deserved 
special  mention  was  J.  R.  Cornwell  of 
Newburg  who,  although  85  years  of  age, 
actively  participated  in  the  tours  through 
the  grounds. — A.  B.  Buchholz,  Columbia 
County  Farm  Bureau  Manager. 


at  plants  large  enough  so  that  they  will 
receive  the  differential.  This,  in  turn,  will 
lower  the  cost  of  handling  milk  and  will 
again  make  it  possible  to  return  better 
prices  to  producers. 

The  differentials  will  compensate  pro¬ 
ducers  for  any  added  expense  of  delivery 
and  the  savings  in  operating  costs  will 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the  additional 
differentials. 

More  Cows  Coming  Into 
New  York 

Commissioner  Charles  Baldwin  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  has  recently  called  to  our  at¬ 
tention  some  interesting  figures  on  the 
number  of  cows  imported  into  New  York 
State  for  the  past  two  years  and  the 
number  slaughtered  during  the  same 
time,  because  they  reacted  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1932,  47,587  reactors  were  killed,  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  were  killed  during  the 
first  six  months  in  1931  when  24,873  re¬ 
actors  were  slaughtered.  With  the  present 
condition  in  supply  and  demand  in  the 
milk  market  these  figures  are  nothing 
to  get  excited  about. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
during  the  same  six  months  in  1932  al¬ 
most  twice  as  many  cows  were  imported 
into  New  York  State  as  were  brought  in 
during  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  In 
1932  the  number  imported  during  the  first 
six  months  was  15,616;  in  1931,  9,607, 


Tree  Planting  in  New  York 

It  is  not  surprising  that  considerable 
misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  State 
of  New  York’s  reforestation  program. 
The  subject  is  so  complicated  and  the 
operation  of  the  program  so  varied  that 
it  is  inevitable  that  misunderstandings 
should  arise.  A  simple  explanation  of 
what  is  being  done  follows. 

The  State  desires  to  increase  its 
wooded  area  in  order  to  preserve  its 
water  sources,  prevent  erosion  and 
floods  and  provide  a  timber  supply  for 
the  future.  In  order  to  bring  about 
these  desired  results,  it  plans  to  pur¬ 
chase  1,000,000  acres  of  land  and  to 
plant  upon  this  vast  tract  hundreds  of 
millions  of  forest  trees.  To  date,  the 
State  has  purchased  150,000  acres  and 
has  planted  about  70,000  acres. 

In  addition,  the  State  encourages 
counties,  cities,  villages  and  water  dis¬ 
tricts  to  establish  plantations  of  their 
own  by  distributing  forest  trees  to  them 
from  its  own  nurseries;  also  to  carry 
on  educational  work  along  reforesta¬ 
tion  lines,  the  State  distributes,  free, 
to  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  trees  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  farms  of  their  parents  or 
guardians.  This  last  work  is  carried 
on  as  a  part  of  the  forest  extension 
service  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry. 

It  is  mistakenly  believed  by  many 
persons  that  the  State  distributes  free 
trees  to  private  landowners.  This  is  not 
true.  The  State  will  sell  some  of  its 
surplus  trees  to  private  owners  and 
does  so  each  year  to  the  extent  of  sev¬ 
eral  millions,  but  in  no  case,  with  the 
exception  of  the  4-H  Club  project,  does 
the  State  give  away  its  nursery  grown 
products. 

,  Another  widely  held  fallacy  is  the 
belief  that  certain  forest  lands  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  forest  lands  are 
placed  in  a  different  classifications  for 
taxation  purposes  from  farm  lands,  or 
other  lands.  When  an  area  has  been 
placed  in  this  classification,  the  as¬ 
sessed  value  may  not  be  raised  during 
the  period  in  which  it  remains  in  such 
classification,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as 
the  trees  remain  standing.  As  soon  as 
the  trees  are  cut,  ho-  -  ■>  such  land 
ceases  to  remain  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  taxing  body  may  change 
its  assessed  valuation.  Otherwise,  there 
is  no  special  tax  favor  granted  to  lands 
containing  forest  trees. 

Farmers  desiring  to  reforest  part  of 
their  holdings  should  communicate  with 
the  Conservation  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  State  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  Albany,  for  full  information  as  to 
the  price  of  the  different  varieties  of 
trees  and  the  procedure  whereby  re¬ 
forested  lands  may  be  classified  for 
special  taxation  purposes. — John  Gibbs. 
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DOLLAR'S  WORTH 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 

w  HEN  you  are  buying,  you  always  want  to  get  the  worth  of 
your  money.  It’s  the  same  with  everybody.  People  go  home  sat¬ 
isfied,  and  remain  satisfied,  only  when  they  are  convinced  vhey 
have  received  good,  honest  value  for  the  price  they  have  paid. 

The  manufacturing  and  merchandising  world  is  seeking  your 
trade.  Goods  are  offered  varying  in  quality  and  price.  They  are 
in  competition,  one  with  another,  for  your  business. 

If  you  would  make  certain  of  getting  the  greatest  value  from 
your  dollars,  you  must  have  ideas  of  your  own.  The  commendatory 
words  of  salespeople  are  not  sufficient.  If  possible,  you  should 
be  able  to  call  by  name  the  article  you  wish  to  buy.  And  the  only 
way  you  can  acquire  this  buying  ability  is  by  being  a  constant  and 
observant  reader  of  advertisements. 

The  advertisements  at  this  day  are  a  sort  of  universal  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  qualities  and  merits  of  goods.  Anybody  may  listen  in. 
They  cover  the  whole  range  of  your  necessities.  They  give  you  the 
truth  about  uses,  varieties,  styles  and  costs. 

You  get  all  this  service  without  extra  cost  in  this  publication. 
The  advertisements  aim  to  be  truthful.  They  are  accepted  by  this 
publication,  which  has  your  interest  at  heart.  If  you  read  and  take 
the  advertisements  for  your  buying  guide,  you  have  the  highest 
assurance  of  getting  your  dollar’s  worth  for  each  dollar  you  spend. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


Fill  oat  coupon  and  mail  today  , 

■ 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.  | 


Room  2140,  1 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA  | 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on  | 

Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 

I 

Name  . - .  I 

I 

Address  . j 

My  feed  dealer  is . I 

i  _ 5 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Keep  the  Pullets  Growing 


FROM  now  until  fall  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  jobs  on  every  poultry  farm 
will  be  to  keep  the  pullets  growing. 
For  a  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter  they  will  be  the  principal  profit- 
makers,  and,  for  that  matter,  their 
production  during  the  entire  year, 
which  will  determine  the  profits  to  be 
made,  will  depend  on  getting  them  into 
the  laying  houses  in  the  best  ^  possible 
condition. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  things 
which  need  to  be  watched  continually. 
One  is  the  question  of  a  steady  supply 
of  clean  water.  It  is  not  enough  mere¬ 
ly  to  fill  the  water  buckets  once  a  day, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  if  there 
are  not  quite  enough  buckets  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequately  for  the  flock.  They  need 
water  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  need  to  have  it  before  them  all 
day  long.  Of  course,  if  running  water 
can  be  provided,  that  detail  is  taken 
care  of  automatically. 

Heat  Hurts  Pullets 

Another  point  which  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  most  people  think  is  that  of 
keeping  the  pullets  reasonably  cool. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  linked  up  with  the 
question  of  water  supply,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  because  a  fowl  does  not  per¬ 
spire  but  gives  off  body  heat  in  the 
form  of  moisture  in  the  breath.  A 
colony  house  is  about  as  hot  a  place 
as  anyone  could  imagine.  Of  course  the 
pullets  will  not  be  in  as  much  during 
the  daytime  but  it  will  be  hot  enough 
during  the  night  to  do  serious  harm 
if  the  pullets  are  shut  in  and  adequate 
ventilation  is  not  provided. 

About  all  pullets  need  is  a  shelter 
over  their  heads.  In  fact,  some  authori¬ 
ties  point  out  that  there  is  nothing 
particularly  wrong  with  having  pullets 
roost  in  trees  if  there  is  not  too  great 
danger  from  owls  or  from  thieves.  We 
sometimes  think  that  pullets  are  fools 
because  we  cannot  break  them  of  the 
habit  of  roosting  in  trees.  Perhaps  they 
are  not  as  foolish  as  we  think  because 
it  is  certainly  a  lot  more  comfortable 
there  than  in  a  good  many  colony 
houses. 

Another  thing  which  needs  a  lot  of 
attention  is  keeping  the  houses  free 
from  lice  and  mites.  During  the  hot 
weather,  mites  multiply  with  almost 
unbelievable  rapidity,  and  just  because 
we  looked  at  the  house  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago  and  found  it  all  right  is  no 
sign  that  it  is  all  right  now.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  pullets  begin  to  show 
lack  of  thrift,  but  keep  constant  watch, 
or,  better  still,  give  the  roosts  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  waste  crank  case  oil  or  coal  tar 
disinfectant.  It  is  not  an  easy  or  com¬ 
fortable  task  to  rid  a  house  of  red 
mites  after  it  has  become  thoroughly 
infested  with  them. 

How  to  Handle  Round  Worms 

Sometimes  intestinal  parasites  be¬ 
come  prevalent  enough  to  check  the 
growth  of  a  flock  of  pullets.  Some  au¬ 
thorities  recommend  that  preventive 
measures  be  applied  and  that  tobacco 


dust  be  fed  to  the  pullets  from  the 
time  they  are  two  or  three  months’  old 
until  they  reach  maturity.  This  is  fed 
for  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
using  a  pound  of  tobacco  dust  which 
contains  from  IV2  to  2  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine,  in  50  pounds  of  dry  mash,  and 
then  the  treatment  is  omitted  for  three 
or  four  weeks  to  be  followed  by  another 
period  when  they  get  the  treatment. 

Round  worms,  which  are  probably 
the  most  common  intestinal  parasite, 
should  be  suspected  when  the  comb 
and  head  look  pale,  the  plumage  gets 
rough,  and  the  birds  seem  to  lose 
weight.  The  most  certain  diagnosis  is 
to  kill  a  bird  which  lacks  thrift  and 
open  the  intestine  for  the  entire  length. 
Round  worms  are  white,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  from  one  to  three  and 
a  half  inches  long. 

The  feeding  problem  with  pullets 
consists  mainly  in  seeing  that  they  get 
plenty  of  feed.  Many  poultrymen  are 
feeding  both  mash  and  scratch  grains 
in  hoppers,  and  this  plan  seems  to  have 
more  advantages  than  disadvantages. 
One  system  starts  the  chicks  on  a  mash 
mixture  only  and  when  they  get  older 
the  use  of  the  same  mixture  is  con¬ 
tinued  but  scratch  feed  is  added  to  it. 
The  consumption  of  grain  is  gradually 
increased,  which  reduces  the  amount  of 
protein  in  the  total  ration  consumed. 

A  few  years  ago  a  common  recom¬ 
mendation  was  to  hold  back  the  pullets 
in  the  fall  and  not  allow  them  to  lay 
too  early.  This  recommendation  has 
been  modified  somewhat.  Early  laying 
is  an  inherited  tendency  and  no  matter 
what  we  do  we  do  not  hold  them  back 
for  over  a  week  or  two.  A  better  plan 
is  to  see  that  they  get  plenty  of 
scratch  feed  without  cutting  off  their 
mash  entirely,  so  that  they  will  be 
heavy  and  well  matured  when  they  be¬ 
gin  production.  Cutting  out  the  mash 
entirely  will  probably  hold  up  produc¬ 
tion  for  a  week  or  two  but  it  will  not 
give  the  nutrients  in  the  proportion 
needed  for  growth,  and  it  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  the  best  results 
will  be  secured  merely  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  grain  and  making  no 
attempt  to  hold  back  production. 


Probably  a  Tumor 

“I  have  a  farm  flock  of  60  Barred  Rocks 
two  years  old.  The  past  winter  I  have  lost 
about  ten  and  did  not  know  what  caused 
it.  I  opened  one  up  that  was  sick  and 
the  abdomen  was  full  of  a  yellow  fluid. 
The  action  of  these  hens  is :  not  eating, 
humped  up  all  the  time,  and  keep  running 
down  until  they  die.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  it  is,  the  cause  and  the  remedy, 
if  there  is  one?” — W.  A.  H.,  N.  Y. 

Your  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  hen  which  you  opened  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  she  had  an  internal  tumor 
or  that  egg  yolks  had  dropped  from 
the  ovary  into  the  abdomen  causing 
an  inflamation  of  the  body  tissue  which 
may  result  in  peritonitis  and  cause 
death.  There  is  no  treatment  for  this 
since  it  is  caused  by  abnormal  func- 


These  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  the  run  of  an  alfalfa  field  from  which  one 
crop  has  already  been  harvested.  This  makes  a  nice  run  but  it  could  well  be  a 
little  farther  away  from  the  laying  house  in  order  to  prevent  infection  from 
intestinal  parasites  and  coccidiosis. 
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tioning  of  the  oviduct  which  permits 
the  yolks  to  drop  into  the  abdomen  in¬ 
stead  of  following  the  normal  course 
into  the  oviduct. 

Tumors  are  also  caused  by  an  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  body  tissue  which  causes 
these  growths  to  develop  and  there  is 
no  known  means  of  preventing  or 
treating  them. 

The  conditions  mentioned  above  are 
not  common  and  undoubtedly  were  not 
responsible  for  the  death  of  other  hens 
which  died  during  the  winter.  Mortality 
is  usually  higher  among  old  hens  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  others  died 
from  various  causes  and  not  because 
of  any  disease  which  spread  from  one 
bird  to  the  other. 

The  symptoms  which  you  mention 
are  common  to  any  sick  hen  and  would 
not  enable  me  to  tell  what  may  have 
caused  their  death. 

I  might  suggest  that  you  can  send 
a  sick  or  dead  hen  to  your  Veterinary 
College  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  they 
will  make  a  diagnosis  for  you.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free  to  any  one  in  the  State 


PULLETS 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 
Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

3000  R.  I.  Reds,  Ready  To  Lay . $l.25.each  | 

2000  R.  I.  Reds,  16  weeks  old .  1.00  each  j 

500  Barred  Rocks.  16  weeks  old .  1.00  each 

500  Jersey  Black  Giants  16  weeks  .  1.25  each  I 

500  W.  Rocks  &  W.  Wyand.  15  wks.  old  1.25  each  i 

1500  White  Leghorns,  12  weeks  old  . 90  each 

F.  O.  B.  Farm,  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery — Order  today 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  14.  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

—  ■  "  ' 


Blood- Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  average 
200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
ORDER  NOW  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

Prom  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  At  Once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Leghorns.  Postpaid — Guaranteed  live  ar¬ 
rival.  14  years  experience.  3,000.000 
chicks  annually.  Customers  43  states.  Immediate 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  write.  HAYES  BROS 
HATCHERY,  INC.,  Decatur.  Illinois. 


CO  PPP  1  HO — Rocks,  Reds,  Orp- 
rE*rv  AUUingtons.  Wyandottes. 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 


PRICES 


SMS 


oversizei 

CHICKS 


These  chicks  all  from  Purebred  Hogan  Tested  Flocks 
of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  are  cultured 
and  bred  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  200 
eggs  or  more  per  hen.  This  is  the  lowest  price  we  can 
make.  We  have  only  one  grade — The  BEST.  Don’t  miss 
this  opportunity — order  at  once.  Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified 


to  win  $500.00  in  tliis  year 

PRICES  PREPAID 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  ) 
Anconas,  Hvy.  Assorted  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  ) 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands.  ) 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps.  ) 
Wh.  &  BIk.  Mins.  ) 
R.C.  Reds,  S.L.  Wyands.  ) 

Hvy.  &  Lgt.  Assorted  .... 

Light  Assorted  . 


s  chick  growing  contest. 


100 

500 

$5.50 

$26.25 

$6.50 

$31.25 

$4.50 

$21.25 

$3.50 

$16.25 

Orders  less  than  100  add  25c  extra. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l.  &  EU.  Baby  Chick  Associations. 


and  I  would  advise  you  to  send  one  or 
more  hens  to  them  if  you  lose  many 
with  the  same  general  symptoms. 

— - F.  E.  Andrews. 


Cup  Flats  Prevent  Breakage 

The  Freight  Claim  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  recently 
published  a  Freight  Claim  Prevention 
Bulletin.  In  it  they  state  that  eggs 
shipped  with  cup  flats  have  from  ten 
to  thirty  times  more  protection  against 
breakage  than  when  they  are  shipped 
with  the  ordinary  strawboard  flats.  A 
study  of  eggs  shipped  shows  1.4  per 
cent  of  cases  damaged  when  cup  flats 
are  used;  4.1  per  cent  where  corrugated 
flats  and  corrugated  pads  are  used;  and 
25  per  cent  where  common  strawboard 
flats  with  four  excelsior  pads  are  used. 

Experiments  have  also  shown  that 
the  damage  to  eggs  shipped  in  old  cases 
with  used  fillers  is  frequently  as  much 
as  five  times  as  much  as  when  eggs 
are  shipped  in  new  fillers. 

Shippers  can  well  remember  that 
even  though  they  get  their  claims  paid, 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  the  shipper  who 
pays  for  all  this  damage. 


How  to  Feed  Turkeys 

Do  young  turkeys  require  special  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment  and  what  is  the  best 
method  of  care  and  feeding? 

According  to  Ira  J.  Hollar  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
young  poults  require  very  much  the 
same  treatment  as  baby  chicks.  A 
starting  mash  for  poults  of  35  pounds 
of  yellow  corn  meal,  10  pounds  each'  of 
wheat  bran,  fine  ground  heavy  oats, 
and  fine  ground  55  per  cent  meat  scrap, 
15  pounds  of  flour  wheat  middlings,  20 
pounds  of  dried  skimmed  milk  or  dried 
buttermilk,  1  pound  of  pulverized  lime¬ 
stone,  and  V2  pound  of  salt.  This  ration 
may  be  fed  for  three  or  four  weeks  and 
then  changed  to  the  ordinary  chick  ra¬ 
tion  and  fed  until  the  poults  are 
mature. 

The  addition  of  extra  milk  to  the 
ration  is  always  desirable.  Green  feed¬ 
ing  should  be  started  when  the  poults 
are  about  eight  weeks  old  and  fed 
through  the  growing  period.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  chick  green  ration  is  satisfactory. 
The  most  important  thing  in  growing 
poults  is  to  see  that  the  ration  contains 
a  little  higher  proportion  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  to  take  care  of  the  more  rapid 
growth  requirements. 


Worms ! 

“Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  chickens.  They  seem  to  look  all 
right  but  the  first  thing  I  know  they  start 
to  get  a  little  lame  and  by  and  by  they 
get  so  they  can  stand  on  one  leg  only. 
First  they  seem  to  have  no  use  in  their 
toes  and  after  a  few  days  they  cannot 
stand  up  at  all.  I  thought  it  was  worms 
so  I  have  started  to  worm  them.  It  started 
first  with  the  weakest  ones  but  I  have 
four  nice  ones  with  it  now.  I  take  them 
away  from  the  flock  as  soon  as  I  see 
them  getting  lame.  I  have  fed  them  good 
cod  liver  oil  and  powdered  milk  in  the 
mash  all  summer.  At  5 y2  months  they 
start  to  lay. — R.  A.  H.,  New  York. 

Lameness  in  poultry  such  as  you 
describe  may  be  caused  by  worms  or  by 
Chronic  Coccidiosis.  Since  you  have  fed 
milk  which  is  one  of  the  methods  of 
preventing  Coccidiosis,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  trouble  is  worms  in 
your  flock.  To  make  sure  you  should 
kill  two  or  three  of  the  worst  cases, 
open  them  up  and  slit  the  intestine, 
starting  at  the  gizzard.  Large  tape 
worms  or  round  worms  may  be  seen 
very  readily.  A  badly  inflamed  inner 
lining  will  indicate  microscopic  tape 
worms  or  coccidisis.  In  any  case  give 
Iodine  Vermicide  treatment  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  milk  feeding.  Also  remove 
ailing  birds  as  soon  as  noticed.  The 
ground  where  these  pullets  were  grown 
is  probably  badly  infested,  and  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  try  to  raise 
next  year’s  chicks  on  the  same  range. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  JULY  4-1 1-18-25 ;  AUGUST  1-8-15-22-29 
Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D  Per 
Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weiSh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers 
Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants 


Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  10% 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A, 


EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

50  100  500  1000 

$3.00  $5.75  $28  $55 

3.50  6.75  32  60 

5.00  9.75  47  90 


books  order.  Free  patalog. 
SHERIDAN,  PA, 


Chicks  that  Live 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc, 

Box  II  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Big,  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying 


25  50  100 

White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Assorted  Surplus  . 2.15  3.75  6.50 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

75  Cents  to  $1.00  EACH 

Write  for  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotles 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallsross  Broiler  Chicks 


lWELL  BRED/— WEIL  BREEDERS” ' 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 


Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 


Hall  Brothers  Box  si  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-6 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rocks . $  6.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas.  .. .  8.00  per  100 

Black  Giants .  8.00  per  100 

White  Giants.  .  10.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice  5.00  per  100 

Guaranteed  quality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
Folder  FREE. 

S.  W.  KLINE, 

Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  “AI&V 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barron  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Box  or  R.  I.  Reds  . .  6.00  30.00  60 

Light  Mix  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mix  $8-100.  100%  live  del. 
P.P.  Write  for  new  circular  giving  full  details  on  all  breeds 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  W.  Leghorns..$3.25  $5.50  $25  $45 

Barred  Rocks  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.50  6.00  28  56 

S.  C.  Reds  .  3.50  6.00  28 

Heavy  Mixed  .  ....  $5.50-100;  Light  Mix . $4.50-100 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  eir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  S0H,P 


pr i 

\  v  1  ORDER  NOV/  100  500  1000 

L  - — '  Mk  Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns..$5  $24  $45 

BL  ■— «#H  Barks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  per 

ialiKi  6C32  &  S.C.  Reds .  6  29  58 

■MBi  Heavy  Mix  $5  50-100  ;  Light  Mix  $4.50-100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  B.  B.  Baid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  5,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


“Hello/ 
Folks / 


Low  Summer  Prices 


on  my  bred-to-lay  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  7c;  Barred  Rocks  8c; 
Wyandottes  9c;  Bl.  Giants 
11c;  Assorted  6c;  Special 
-'5j?  matings  2c  per  chick  more. 
Certified  3c  more.  $5  per  100  deposit.  Balance  C.O.D. 
Wh.  Leghorn,  Rock  and  Red  Bullets.  Catalogue  free. 
ELDEN  E.  COOLEY.  Box  B.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS^  puepr 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Bostpaid.  Live  delivery.  Brompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  /older. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  $5.50  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  6.50  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100:  Light  Mixed  $5  per  100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


C  5c,  7c,  9c.  lie.  25,000  PULLETS.  35c. 
LnlLIViJ  45Cj  55C>  65c.  Yearling  hens.  Breeding 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Rocks.  Direct  from  trapnest  Breed-Farm.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fail-View 
Hatchery  &.  Poultry  Farms.  Box  5.  R.2,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. 


100  Rocks  or  Reds  $6;  Leghorns 
$5:  Heavy  Mixed  $5:  Light  $5; 


Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
SANDY  KNOIL  HATCH  FRY  Box  26  McAlisterville  Pa. 


Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— T ancredl  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard!^ 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  lull  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


mm 


BABY  CHICKS 

Summer  Price  List 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leg..  Br.  Leg  .$1.50  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds .  1.75  3.50  6.50  31  00  60 

Bf.  Orps.,  W.  &  Col.  Wyan.  1.75  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  .  1.50  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  _  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Chicks  sent  C.O.D.  live  del.  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Will 

ship  C.  O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

White 

Leghorns . 

$  1 .50  $2.75  $5.00 

$23.75  $45 

Barred 

and  White  Rocks . 

.  1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

28.75 

55 

Reds’  and  Wh.  Wyandottes.. 

..  1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

28.75 

55 

Heavy 

Mixed  . . 

1.50 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

45 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 
Wh.  Leghorns... 


S.C.  Reds.. 

Heavy  Mix 
Light  Mixe 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery. 

f  Ap  fpoA  pireiilai1 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100 

500 

1000 

$5.00 

$25.00 

$45 

;  7.00 

32.00 

60 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

Postpaid.  Write 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  ..  6.00  27.50  50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60 

Light  Mix.  $4.50-100.  Heavy’  Mix.  $5.50-100.  100%  live 
dei. .  P.B.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circuit. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA 


CHICKS 


Bar.  S.C. Wh.  Leg.  $4.50  per  IOC 
S.C.  Barred  Rooks  6.00  per  100 
S.C.  Reds .  6.00  per  IOC 


Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 


Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS  ^  wk.  10  wk.  12  wk.  14  wk. 

S.C.  Eng.  Wh.Legh.  45c  53c  60c  65c 

Ready  for  shipment.  Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Yearling 
Hens.  100%  live  arrival.  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


CHICKS 


Cash. 

TWIN 


5000  WEEKLY.  Barred  Rock* 

$6-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $5-100. 
Can  ship  prompt  C.O.D.  or 
100%  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  advertisement. 

HATCHERY.  Box  II4A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


CHICKS  £ 


W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  A. 


C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  $6;  Reds  $7;  Leg¬ 
horns  $4.50;  Hvy.  Mix  $5.50:  Asst.  $4.50. 
’ree  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 


CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C  O  D. 
D.  A.  STIMELING. 


McAlisterville,  Pa,  | 

Reds  and  Rocks  $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  $6.00  per  100  ! 

Guaranteed  100%  live  arrival. 

Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth  Bronze 


and  Bourbon  Red  Poults  for 
July  and  August  $35  per  100. 
Also  started  poults.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM, 
C.  H.  Timerman,  Prop..  LaFargcville,  New  York. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

Size.  L  Hamblin.  Wilson. N.Y. 


Time  Well  Spent  j 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


(54)  14 


American  Agriculturist,  August  6,  1932 

Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  BaHer,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years , 
is  out  tvith  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard”  Featherof ,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits.  They  lack  funds  so  Alan 
helps  himself  to  a  machine  gun  while 
“ Buzzard ”  appropriates  several  hundred 
dollars  ivorth  of  government  equipment,  a 
penitentiary  offense.  They  start  for  the 
North  tvhere  the  six  bandits  are  in  hiding. 

In  the  meantime,  six  bandits  with  $150,- 
000  worth  of  furs  are  figuring  on  the  best 
way  to  get  out  of  Canada.  Jensen,  the 
leader,  is  turning  over  in  his  mind  a  plan 
to  kidnap  Joyce  MacMillan. 

*  ❖  * 

As  his  aching  mind  dwelt  on  this 
prospect,  fairly  within  his  hands  if  he 
dared  take  it,  he  suddenly  saw  how  he 
could  turn  the  very  disappearance  of 
that  MacMillan  girl  into  a  master¬ 
stroke  for  himself  and  his  men.  By  cap¬ 
turing  her  he  would  actually  aid  their 
escape.  Suppose  he  forced  her  to  write 
a  note  and  leave  it  at  the  post,  saying 
that  she  and  the  old  lace-curtain  coot 
were  going  to  some  lake  to  hunt  or  fish. 
Suppose  the  Police  found  that  note,  and 
wondered  why  she  hadn’t  come  back. 
What  would  they  do  ?  Why,  they’d 
fling  out  a  search  patrol.  They’d  hunt 
for  days,  for  weeks,  to  find  her.  Just 
when  he  and  his  men  were  getting  be¬ 
yond  the  Inconnu,  those  Yellow-stripes, 
thrown  entirely  off  the  scent,  would  be 
combing  some  country  hundreds  of 
miles  away! 

It  would  be  ridiculously  easy,  he 
reasoned,  to  knock  the  old  coot  on  the 
head  and  take  the  defenseless  girl.  They 
would  land  above  the  station  and  creep 
upon  it  through  the  bush.  Two  of  his 
men  would  go  in  peacefully,  as  though 
to  trade,  and  watch  their  chance  to 
seize  her.  His  party  could  swoop,  strike, 
and  have  the  whole  thing  over  within 
ten  minutes. 

His  fancy  went  on  beyond  the  cap¬ 
ture,  the  escape,  the  long  trek  across 
the  Great  Barrens,  through  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Strong-Woods,  down  to  Winnipeg. 
He  would  be  firm  with  the  MacMillan 
girl,  but  kind  too.  He  would  not  break 
her  spirit  or  cause  her  to  hate  him. 
She  would  come  to  like  him,  all  right, 
long  before  the  trip  ended.  She  would 
come  to  see  how  masterly  he  was,  lord¬ 
ing  it  over  the  rest  of  the  party,  strong¬ 
handed  to  protect  her  from  the  others. 
And  there  was  the  matter  of  that  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousands.  ...  He  would 
let  her  know  his  plans  to  sidetrack 
these  five  lubbers  and  have  that  for¬ 
tune  all  for  himself  and  her!  After  her 
hardships  at  that  bleak  trading  post, 


after  she  saw  a  few  of  the  things  which 
that  fortune  could  buy  for  the  two  of 
them  .  .  .  Oh,  she’d  be  willing  enough 
in  time,  and  would  nestle  beside  him 
contentedly,  somewhere  down  in  sun¬ 
nier  latitudes  where  it  was  summer¬ 
time  all  the  year. 

No  more  sleety  decks  and  icy  rigging 
and  toiling  hours  in  a  whale  boat.  No 
more  bucking  slob-ice  or  spanking  for 
your  life  out  from  between  two  grind¬ 
ing  packs.  No  more  horny-handed  skip¬ 
pers  to  “Yes-sir,”  or  wharf  wolves  to 
knock  respect  into,  or  man-killing  work 
at  fifty  a  month,  with  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  a  squint-eyed  Eskimo 
woman  and  a  drunk  oh  rotgut  hout- 
chini  every  half-year  or  so.  .  .  . 

Knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  he 
leaned  forward : 

“Men,  I  got  an  idee.  I  just  showed 
you  lubbers  our  one  chance  to  ’scape. 
Now  I’m  gonna  show  you  how  we  c’n 
make  our  getaway  dead  sure  and  cer¬ 
tain.  How  we  c’n  tie  them  Yeller-stripes 
up  in  a  sack  and  throw  away  the  key. 
Anybody  objecting?  Anybody  wanting 
to  kick  over  the  traces?” 

Glaring  around  him,  he  saw  em¬ 
phatic  denials.  The  men  were  hanging 
upon  his  words;  he  knew  they  would 
obey  him  without  a  whimper  of  protest. 

He  went  on,  “We’re  going  to  make 
a  little  sachay  down  the  Alooska  to 
MacMillan’s  trading  post.  We’re  going 
to  do  it  tomorrow.  We’ll  rap  that  old 
duffer  on  the  head  and  take  the  girl. 
We’ll  throw  them  Yeller-stripes  clear 
off  the  scent.  While  they’re  hunting  for 
her,  we’ll  be  making  tracks  southeast 
to  Manitoby.  Y’mind  how  we  saved  our 
skins  on  the  steamer  by  taking  that 
other  skirt?  We’ll  do  it  again;  but  we’ll 
carry  this’n  on  along  with  us.  No  one’ll 
ever  know  what  happened  to  her.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  XV :  A  DEADLY  TRAP 

For  a  few  days  after  Alan  Baker 
bought  out  of  service  and  left  Fort 
Endurance,  Inspector  Haskell  enjoyed 
more  peace  and  security  than  he  had 
felt  in  many  months.  Realizing  in  his 
secret  thoughts  that  he  was  a  raw  new¬ 
comer  in  this  North,  hfe  had  all  along 
harbored  a  fear  that  the  brilliant  ser¬ 
geant  might  supplant  him  and  be  com¬ 
missioned  and  become  O.  C.  again  at 
this  coveted  post.  But  that  fear  was 
dead  now.  Baker  was  out,  and  out  for 
good.  As  far  as  the  Mounted  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  had  committed  suicide. 

And  the  post  was  running  smoothly 
enough.  Bill  Hardsock  and  Pedneault, 
experienced  northern  men,  were  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  without  a  hitch.  Dave 
MacMillan  had  been  sent  up  river  in 
irons  to  stand  trial  in  an  Edmonton 
court.  Burgoon  was  catching  on  to  the 
simpler  duties  around  the  post.  Whip¬ 
ple,  now  an  acting  corporal,  was  doing 
a  fair  job — with  Bill’s  suggestions — at 
compiling  the  Indian  census;  and  the 


two  detachments  afield  were  to  be  re¬ 
called  shortly. 

But  after  that  first  satisfaction  wore 
away,  it  gradually  occurred  to  Haskell 
that  maybe  he  ought  to  make  some 
move  to  capture  those  six  bandits.  To 
let  them  escape  without  raising  a  hand 
against  them  would  look  bad,  very  bad, 
to  Superintendent  Williamson  on  his 
coming  visit  to  the  post.  It  was  not 
enough  merely  to  kill  off  a  dangerous 
enemy.  He  ought  to  entrench  himself 
by  some  positive  action. 

Thinking  over  his  situation,  he  re¬ 
membered  how  Baker  had  demanded 
to  lead  a  patrol  to  the  Inconnu  River 
and  lie  in  wait  there.  Baker  had  said 
they  would  try  to  escape  by  that  route. 
He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Haskell  realized  he  knew.  For  months 
he  had  watched  the  ex-sergeant’s  work 
with  all  the  close  scrutiny  of  a  man 
eager  to  pounce  upon  a  reportable 
fault.  He  had  found  none  to  pounce 
upon,  and  Baker’s  uncanny  wisdom 
about  the  Alooska  patrol  had  driven 
the  realization  home  and  clenched  it. 

If  Baker  said  those  bandits  would 
escape  by  the  Inconnu,  then  they  were 
likely  to  do  just  that;  and  a  patrol 
would  stand  excellent  chances  of  nail¬ 
ing  the  six  of  them. 

Should  he  send  a  detail  to  the  In¬ 
connu? 

The  more  Haskell  pondered  the  idea, 
the  more  it  appealed  to  him.  It  was 
reasonably  sure  to  succeed.  It  would  be 
the  positive  action  he  needed.  Such  an 
accomplishment  would  decidedly  be  a 
feather  in  his  cap.  Baker,  with  all  his 
reputation  for  man-hunting  wizardry, 
had  failed  to  capture  those  outlaws. 
Baker,  the  best  of  the  northern  men, 
“le  sergeant  terrible ,”  had  miserably 

failed.  “But  Haskell  got  them - ” 

Haskell  could  hear  the  talk  of  the 
whole  Mounted.  “He  nabbed  them  after 
Baker  made  a  mess  of  it.  No  Spring- 
heel  Johnny  about  that  officer!” 

It  would  be  neat,  deucedly  neat,  Has¬ 
kell  chuckled,  to  turn  the  ex-sergeant’s 
plan  to  his  own  personal  advantage! 

On  his  wall  map  he  hunted  for  the 
Inconnu.  He  found  a  small  channel  of 
the  Mackenzie  by  that  name,  but 
Baker’s  Inconnu  was  some  large  river. 
Perhaps  the  chart  listed  it  as  “The  Un¬ 
known,”  the  English  translation  of  the 
name.  He  searched  for  an  Inconnu  and 
an  Unknown,  but  found  neither.  Such  a 
stream  simply  was  not  shown  on  his 
map. 

Stepping  over  to  the  mission  hospital, 
he  brushed  aside  Father  Claverly’s  ob¬ 
jections  and  grilled  Larry  Younge, 
who  lay  there  just  out  of  the  shadow 
of  death — weak,  gaunt,  a  pitiful  wreck 
of  his  former  self. 

In  a  general  way  Larry  knew  where 
the  Inconnu  was;  Alan  had  once  drawn 
a  sand-bar  map  and  showed  him.  But 
he  saw  Haskell’s  motive,  and  he  vowed 
with  all  his  feeble  strength  that  the 


inspector  was  not  going  to  steal  Alan 
Baker’s  thunder.  He  was  too  mindful 
of  Alan  pushing  him  ashore  in  a  water¬ 
logged  canoe,  of  the  patrols  he  and 
Baker  had  made  together,  of  Baker’s 
big-hearted  friendliness  to  the  men  un¬ 
der  him.  And  Larry  nursed  an  unre¬ 
lenting  vengeance  against  the  man  who 
had  busted  him  and  humiliated  him 
with  squaw  work,  and  whose  incom¬ 
petent  orders  were  the  cause  of  his 
being  crippled  for  life. 

Larry  informed  him  that  the  Inconnu 
was  named  after  a  whitefish  which 
swarmed  in  its  sluggish  depths;  that 
the  Indians  used  it  as  a  trade-route  be¬ 
cause  they  were  assured  of  food 
through  that  desolate  country.  But 
that  was  all  Larry  saw  fit  to  tell.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  half-hour  of  merciless  grilling, 
whenever  Haskell  tried  to  pin  him  down 
to  miles  and  directions,  Larry’s  lips 
would  tighten  and  he  would  grunt : 

“Un’t  know  nothing  more  about  it.” 

Bill  Hardsock  proved  an  even  tougher 
nut  to  crack.  Bill  knew  that  he  himself 
would  have  to  lead  the  patrol,  and  just 
now  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  En¬ 
durance  country:  he  wanted  to  watch 
after  Joyce,  and  he  had  a  tryst  to  keep 
with  Alan.  Besides,  he  knew  that  Alan 
himself  was  on  the  trail  of  those  men 
and  in  all  likelihood  would  run  them 
to  earth  for  a  show-down  battle.  Bill 
felt  as  Larry  did  about  Haskell  steal¬ 
ing  Alan’s  thunder. 

“You’d  naturally  command  the  de¬ 
tachment,”  Haskell  tried  to  bribe  him. 
“And  if  you’re  successful  .  .  .  You 
know  there’s  a  vacant  sergeancy  here.” 

“But  I  don’t  know  where  the  Inconnu 
is,  sir.” 

Haskell’s  temper,  rather  uncertain 
these  days  because  of  his  desperation 
about  Elizabeth,  flared  out  at  Bill. 

“The  hell  you  don’t  know!  You  went 
along  with  Baker  on  a  patrol  there 
once!  Baker  told  me  that  you  and  he 
made  that  patrol!” 

For  a  moment  Bill  was  on  his  beam- 
ends.  Then  he  lied  valiantly:  “I  did 
make  that  patrol,  but  it’s  been  four 
years  ago,  and  there’s  half  a  hundred 
rivers  between  here  and  there.  I  don’t 
know  the  route  at  all.” 

Haskell  flourished  an  ugly  threat. 
“Corporal,  you  know  where  that  river 
is.  You  know  how  to  get  there.  You’re 
withholding  information.  That’s  the 
grossest  kind  of  insubordination.  You’ll 
tell  me  where  that  river  is  and  take  a 
patrol  there  according  to  orders,  or  I’ll 
reduce  you  and  give  you  a  c.b.  sentence 
you  won’t  soon  forget!” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  bust  me  and 
confine  me  to  barracks,”  Bill  stood  his 
ground  doggedly.  “I  don’t  want  to  start 
out  with  a  patrol  unless  I  know  where 
I’m  going  and  how  to  get  there.  Alan 
Baker  was  the  only  person  that 
knowed.  Now  if  he  was  here - ” 

“Thattledo.  Get  out!” 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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( Continued  from  Page  14) 

The  next  day,  when  Little  Otter  came 
in  to  the  post  for  a  supply  of  chewing 
stemmo,  Haskell  pumped  him.  The  sub¬ 
chief  had  only  the  haziest  idea  where 
the  Inconnu  was,  but  Indian-like  he 
would  not  admit  his  ignorance.  He 
started  talking,  gesticulating.  He 
buzzed  Haskell’s  ears  with  a  water- 
dogging  jargon  about  portages,  de- 
charges,  embarques,  debouches  and 
schneys;  rivers,  creeks,  muskegs, 
heights  of  land,  chains  of  lakes ;  so 
many  “pipes”  this  way  and  “suns”  that 
way — till  Haskell  caught  him  in  a  flat 
self-contradiction  and  kicked  him  out 
of  the  cabin  in  angry  disgust. 

The  Inconnu  patrol  therefore  blew  up. 
There  was  nothing  Haskell  could  do 
about  capturing  those  bandits.  He 
knew  that  if  Williamson  asked  why  no 
move  had  been  made,  the  short-handed¬ 
ness  at  the  post  would  be  at  least  some 
excuse.  Besides,  one  of  the  other  de¬ 
tachments,  over  on  Hudson’s  Bay  or 
southeast  in  the  Reindeer  Lake  count- 
try,  would  probably  nail  those  bandits 
and  the  affair  would  blow  over. 

Those  rainy  imprisoning  days,  as  he 
sat  in  liis  cabin  and  looked  out  along 
the  slope  for  a  mere  glimpse  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Spaulding,  he  was  tortured  by  the 
question  of  why  she  was  still  here,  and 
what  stood  between  her  and  Baker. 
Why  had  Baker  bought  out  in  such  hot 
haste  and  left  this  North  country  that 
was  his  home?  Was  Elizabeth  waiting 
for  him,  or  had  they  split  up? 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Haskell  that 
his  appointment  to  this  northern  post 
had  not  been  a  mere  vagary  of  luck 
but  a  manifest  act  of  destiny,  that  he 
might  meet  Elizabeth  Spaulding.  His 
triumph  over  Baker,  his  commission  as 
a  Mounted  officer,  his  career  in  the 
Mounted — what  did  the  whole  of  it 
weigh  as  against  the  prospect  of  losing 
Elizabeth  after  he  had  found  her  ?  With 
the  sincerity  of  the  only  passionate  love 
in  his  life,  he  felt  that  if  Baker  mar¬ 
ried  her  and  took  her  away,  his  victory 
over  the  ex-sergeant  would  be  a  grin¬ 
ning  mockery. 

Late  one  quiet  evening,  when  Bill 
Hardsock  was  gone  on  patrol,  he  saw 
Elizabeth  go  up  the  slope  to  the  cabin 
which  had  been  Baker’s,  and  light  the 
candles  there,  and  after  a  quarter-hour 
come  away  again.  Tripping  down  the 
grassy  terrace  to  Mrs.  Drummond’s 
flower  garden,  she  sat  down  alone  by 
the  edge  of  it. 

The  dim  whiteness  of  her  dress  in 


the  twilight,  the  thought  of  her  sitting 
there  by  herself,  was  a  madness  in 
Haskell’s  blood.  The  racking  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  her  relations  with  Alan  Baker 
grew  unbearable  as  he  paced  his  dark¬ 
ened  cabin.  Glancing  through  the  win¬ 
dow  at  that  dim  figure,  he  debated 
whether  to  go  out  to  her.  She  had  cut 
him  so  sharply  after  Baker  left  that 
he  had  not  dared  seek  her  company. 
But  with  that  question  goading  him, 
he  had  grown  desperate.  She  was  alone 
there  in  the  twilight.  .  .  .  She  might  talk 
with  him.  .  .  . 

There  was  something  he  wanted  to 
tell  her — irriportant  radiogram  news 
which  he  had  received  two  days  ago. 
That  would  be  excuse  for  going. 

He  went  out  of  his  lonesome  cabin 
and  out  along  the  twilight  slope  toward 
her.  .  .  . 

Under  pretense  of  tidying  up  Alan’s 
cabin,  Elizabeth  had  gone  there  to  see 
if  she  could  discover  any  letters,  notes 
or  information  as  to  what  Alan  was 
doing. 

Of  his  purpose  she  knew  only  that 
he  was  trying  to  run  those  bandits  to 
earth.  Their  escape  had  stung  him  and 
aroused  him  to  some  tremendous  effort 
to  retrieve  that  disaster;  and  as  his 
final  gesture  he  was  flinging  himself 
against  them  lone-handed.  But  he  had 
gone  south,  out  of  the  Three  Rivers 
country,  for  a  trader  had  reported  see¬ 
ing  him  at  Fort  Smith  hurrying  on  to 
Steel-End.  Her  curiosity  was  aroused. 
How  under  heaven  did  he  expect  to  get 
those  men  by  going  out  to  Edmonton? 

She  had  ransacked  the  cabin 
thoroughly  but  found  not  the  slightest 
clue. 

At  first  she  had  been  nettled  at  him 
for  leaving  her  here  and  shutting  her 
out  of  his  plans  and  wasting  weeks 
trying  to  run  down  some  criminals.  But 
then  came  word  of  the  ten-thousand- 
dollar  reward  offered  by  the  two  fur 
companies  and  the  A-A  Transport  for 
capture  of  the  men  and  recovery  of  the 
loot.  When  she  heard  of  that,  Elizabeth 
changed  her  mind.  Alan  was  a  civilian 
now;  he  could  accept  that  reward.  Ten 
thousand  dollars,  she  reflected,  would 
permit  them  a  long  honeymoon  at 
fashionable  Banff  and  set  them  up 
properly  in  a  chic  apartment  and  give 
her  a  trip  to  New  York  to  purchase 
clothes.  (To  be  continued  next  week) 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
fall  preparation  of  ground  is  that  seed¬ 
ing  can  go  on  seasonably  early  in  the 
spring. 
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ijtSong  of  the  Lazy  Farjn 

OF  ALL  the  weather  that 
there  is,  I  like  the  rainy 
days,  gee  whiz,  the  rain¬ 
drops  patter  on  the  roof, 
their  gentle  music  sure  is 
proof  that  Providence  looks 
out  for  us ;  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
fret  and  fuss  for  things  will 
come  right  in  the  end  if  we 
are  cheerful  and  attend  to 
business  so  I  sit  around  and 
watch  the  raindrops  patter 
down.  A  steady  drizzle  I 
like  best,  ’  it  gives  a  feller 
time  for  rest,  it  comes  down 
gently  and  soaks  in  and 
that’s  what  makes  us  farm¬ 
ers  grin.  We  sit  around  and 
tell  our  jokes  while  this 
here  drizzle  soaks  and 
soaks,  it’s  settled  down  to 
rain  all  day,  the  hired  man 
won’t  earn  his  pay,  I  guess 
that,  during  this  here  rain 
I’ll  have  him  turn  the  churn 
for  Jane. 

I  like,  upon  a  rainy  day, 
to  just  stretch  out  upon  the 
hay  and  take  a  nap,  that’s 
what  I  love,  while  raindrops 
patter  down  above.  There’s 
something  in  the  pitter-pat 
of  raindrops  on  the  shingles 
that  is  soothing  to  a 
troubled  soul,  it  rests  your 
back  and  helps  console  you 
for  the  profits  you  have  lost 
because  your  wheat  won’t 
sell  for  cost.  A  soaking  rain  ’bout  once  a  week  will  give  me  just  the  rest  I 
seek,  then  when  the  sun  comes  out  again  I  like  the  fresh  green  of  the  grain, 
the  grass  and  corn  is  full  of  vim,  the  ponds  are  filled  up  to  the  brim,  the  frogs 
are  singing  and  the  birds  can’t  put  their  music  into  words,  there’s  nothing  like 
a  summer  rain  to  fill  you  full  of  hope  again ! 


It’s  fun . . 


TO  SEND  AN  EXHIBIT 
TO  THE 

STATE 

FAIR 

I  T’S  fun  to  send  an  exhibit  to  the  State  Fair  and  have  mor€ 
than  fifty  thousand  people  see  your  entry  each  day  during  the 
Fair.  Don’t  forget  that  the  prizes  are  well  worth  competing 
for  too ! 

Almost  every  farm  family  in  the  State  has  something  which 
they  can  enter  in  some  of  the  many  exhibits.  Dad,  of  course, 
has  his  livestock,  his  fruit  or  his  vegetables.  Mother,  no  doubt, 
has  some  needlework,  some  nice  looking  canned  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables,  or  possibly  some  unusually  pretty  flowers.  For  the 
boys  and  girls  there  are  special  classes  of  exhibits,  always  well 
filled  so  that  the  competition  is  keen.  Has  your  family  ever 
sent  an  exhibit  to  the  State  Fair?  It’s  lots  of  fun! 

Time  for  entries  is  growing  short.  Why  not  write  at  once  for 
a  catalog  and  entry  blanks.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  as 
soon  as  I  receive  it  I  will  send  you  a  catalog  and  entry  blanks 
by  return  mail. 

Remember  the  Dates 

Syracuse  State  Fair 

September  5-6-7-8-9-10 

- - - 1 

J.  Dan  Ackerman,  Director, 

New  York  State  Fair, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1 

Please  send  me  a  State  Fair  Premium  Book  and  1 
entry  blanks  at  once.  I  am  interested  in  the 

I 

. department. 

Name  . 

I 

Address  . 

— . - . .1 
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Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  he  accompanied  by  bank  references. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

The  “ Mere  Man”  Gets  Off  Another  Blast 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
_ Worker _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  '$35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  241, 
Cleveland,  0. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO..  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GERMAN  FARMER,  30  years  old,  single,  experienced, 
wants  work  on  farm.  Address  BOX  24,  Fairton,  N.  J. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


SPECIAL  WORK  for  Married  Women  demonstrating 
amazing  styles.  Start  at  about  $16  weekly.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  investment  necessary.  Not  house  to  house.  Write 
fully.  HARFORD  FROCKS,  8518  Liberty  St.,  In 
dianapolis. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Independence,  security  assured  on  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Write  for  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature,  impartial  advice,  mentioning  state.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

$1000  DOWN— gets  farm  200  acres,  cows,  horses,  tools, 
crops.  Free  list  farms.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 

WALDEN,  N.  Y,— 37  acres,  main  concrete  highway, 
70  miles  New  York,  eleven  room  modern  dwelling,  ad¬ 
vanced  poultry  buildings,  electricity,  running  water,  oil 
burner,  excellent  location  for  summer  resort.  Reasonable. 
Inquire  710  Avenue  N,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 


Handsome  Farm-Estate — 212  Acres  costing  wealthy 
owner  $70,000:  lovely  14-room  residence,  2  baths,  steam 
heat,  3  large  barns,  6-room  house  &  bath,  3-room  cot¬ 
tage.  Broad  fields  capable  heavy  production,  valuable 
wood,  good  water,  loads  fruit.  Only  $12,500  with  horses, 
46  registered  cattle,  valuable  equipment,  growing  corn, 
grain,  hay,  potatoes,  beans,  beets,  peas,  cabbage,  etc; 
part  cash.  Picture  pg  21  Free  catalog  1000  bargains. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


90-ACRE  20-COW  DAIRY  and  General  Crop  Farm. 
On  gravel  road  %  mile  state,  Madison  County.  N.  Y. 
1%  miles  from  town,  grade  ’and  high  school,  railway 
2  miles,  mail  and  milk  truck  service.  34  acres  fertile 
tillage  natural  alfalfa  soil,  balance  pasture  for  20  head, 
fruits  for  home  use.  Two-story  frame  house,  good  cellar, 
porch,  shaded  lawn.  60-ft.  dairy  barn,  concrete  stable 
tie-ups  20.  Price  $3500.  Investigate  long-term  easy-pay- 
ment  plan.  Free  circular  sent  on  request.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Equipped  525  Acre  Farm — 300  Acres  tractor  fields, 
pasturage  for  100  head  or  more,  springs  &  creek,  val¬ 
uable  woodland;  good  10-room  house,  running  water, 
large  barn,  other  bldgs;  mile  to  concrete  hway,  7  to 
city  of  15,000.  Full  price  "$8000  includes  new  tractor  & 
attachments,  23  tested  cows,  bull,  4  good  horses,  great 
lot  equipment,  all  household  furniture,  hay,  potatoes, 
oats,  buckwheat,  etc;  only  $2000  needed.  Jay  Hoadley, 
STROUT  AGENCY,  95  Chenango  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN,  73-G  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa, 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS., 
Millis,  Mass. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.. 
Laceyville.  Penm 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25:  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.36; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


MILKER  RUBBER  PARTS  and  accessories.  Milk 
strainer  cottons.  Save  about  half.  Instant  postpaid  de¬ 
livery.  Free  samples,  circular.  CONEWANGO  SERVICE, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  TWO  Bargains  in  slightly  used  milkers. 
One  4-single  unit  magnetic  DeLaval,  with  electric 
motor,  used  very  little.  Also  3-Single  Unit  Universals, 
with  electric  pumping  outfit,  latest  type,  used  three 
months.  CARL  A.  ABBOTT,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEANUTS,  Shelled  and  selected,  10  pounds,  70c;  100, 
$5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


STIKS-EM  settles  barren  or  shy  breeding  cows  or 
mares  with  one  Service.  Proved  simple  treatment. 
Money  back  guarantee.  $1.00  per  cow  or  $3.00  for  4 
cows.  Cow  Cleaning  Capsules.  Guaranteed  remedy  for 
retaining  afterbirth.  $1.35  per  cow  or  $5.00  for  4  cows. 
HAINES  FARMS  CO.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


KODAKS  FINISHED  BY  MAIL.  Roll  developed  8 
gloss  prints  25c.  Coin  or  stamps.  Reprints  3  cents. 
COWIC  STUDIO,  12%  E.  High  St..  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WE  BUY  WILD  Ginseng  Roots.  C.  FEZLER, 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP..  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


COLLECT  BARKS,  ROOTS,  Herbs.  Marketing  op¬ 
portunities  explained.  CLEMENTS  CO.,  1  Fairland  St., 
Boston  19,  Mass. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


GET  NEW  LOW  prices  for  stationery.  SUNKO, 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


POSTPAID  PRINTING — Stationery,  cards,  tags,  but- 
terwrappers — reasonable.  Particulars  free.  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


GOLD-LEAF  GUARANTEED  Chewing  5  pounds  $1.00; 
ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  ,75c,  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  50c.  Pipe  free.  Pay  Postman.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Old,  fragrant:  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.20. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  FARMERS  UNION,  368 -H, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48,  Yerkes,  Penna, 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 
name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  to  make  your  wool  into  yarn. 
Write  for  prices.  Also  yarn  for  sale.  H.  A.  BARTLETT, 
Harmony,  Maine. 


ELLO! 

Last  week  Aunt  Janet  told  you 
that  she  was  going  to  give  up  this  col¬ 
umn  for  the  next  several  issues  so  that 
I  could  get  out  of  my  system  some  of 
the  ideas  I  have  as  a  man  about  wo¬ 
men’s  work  and  problems. 

Last  time  I  made  the  mild  criticism 
that  one  reason  why  women  do  not 
have  more  labor-saving  equipment  in 
their  homes  is  that  they  just  naturally 
hate  machinery  and  would  rather  do 
the  work  by  hand  than  bother  with  it. 
So  far,  I  have  not  lost  my  hair  for  say¬ 
ing  this,  so  I  am  going  to  take  another 
shot  this  time. 

I  hate  to  think  of  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  unnecessary  walking  that 
women  have  done  to "  do  their  work 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  a 
little  rearrangement  of  their  kitchen 
and  home.  For  example,  somebody 
found  by  actual  measurement  that  one 
woman  had  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  bake  one  lemon  pie.  This  same 
woman  pumped  15  tons  of  water  in  a 
year  and  walked  many  miles  back  and 
forth  from  the  house  to  the  pump  in 
the  yard  in  carrying  this  water.  An¬ 
other  woman  travelled  200,000  steps 
and  carried  20  tons  of  water.  It  re¬ 
quired  20  days  of  time  to  carry  the 
water  into  the  house  and  10  days  more 
to  carry  out  the  waste  water  or  a  total 
of  30  days,  a  whole  month  every  year 
out  of  that  woman’s  life  at  the  killing, 
monotonous  job  of  lugging  water.  The 
one  who  reported  this  case  found  that 
the  situation  was  such  that  running 
water  could  have  been  put  into  this 
woman’s  home  for  every  little  expense, 
providing  the  men  in  the  family  could 
have  been  obtained  to  dig  a  short  ditch. 

Another  study  showed  that  a  woman 
dried  or  wiped  enough  dishes  every 
year  to  cover  three  acres.  Now,  of 
course,  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  a 
mere  man  would  have  stuck  the  dishes 
back  into  the  cupboard  after  using 
without  even  washing  them.  I  will 
agree  that  it  was  necessary  to  wash 
and  scald  the  dishes  thoroughly,  but 
why  go  to  all  of  the  extra  labor  of 
wiping  them  when  they  could  have  been 
piled  in  a  drainer  after  scalding  and 
let  dry  by  themselves? 

Tests  and  experiments  have  proved 
that  more  than  half  the  steps  ordinar¬ 
ily  taken  by  a  woman  in  preparing 
three  meals  a  day  can  be  saved  by  a 
little  study  in  grouping  more  con¬ 
veniently  the  supplies  and  utensils.  One 
Montana  woman  found  by  wearing  a 
step-recording  device  before  and  after 
her  diitchen  was  remodelled  that  she 
had  saved  one  and  one-half  miles  of 
walking  each  day  in  doing  her  regular 
kitchen  tasks.  She  did  this  by  a  more 
convenient  arrangement  of  her^dtchen, 
furniture  and  utensils. 

I  figure  that  if  I  can  get  you  women 
a  little  mad  maybe  you  will  think  more 
about  these  little  suggestions  given 
from  a  man’s  standpoint  and  anyway  I 
am  in  no  danger  because  you  do  not 
know  who  I  am.  The  space  is  all  up 
again,  so  I  will  have  to  wait  until  next 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  to  take 
another  whack  at  you. 

— “A  Mere  man.” 


Timely  Saving  Hints 

A  piece  of  wall  board  makes  a 
nice  pressing  board  to  use  when  sew¬ 
ing.  Mine  is  about  ten  inches  wide  and 
a  little  over  two  feet  long.  It  doesn’t 
require  much  space  and  saves  getting 
out  the  ironing  board. 

*  *  * 

Use  crochet  floss  to  sew  the  but¬ 
tons  on  winter  underwear.  It  is  heavy 
so  that  it  doesn’t  take  long*  and  the 
buttons  stay  on.  I  like  it  for  working 
buttonholes  on  kiddies’  bloomers,  etc. 
I  make  a  straight  line,  a  bit  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  button,  using 
colored  crayon.  I  stitch  twice  around 
this  mark  with  the  machine,  cut  a  slit 
with  the  razor  blade  following  the  line, 
and  work  the  buttonhole  with  sansilk. 
I  space  the  stitches  about  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  apart.  A  quick  job  and  a 
good  one. 

*  *  * 

A  good  way  to  patch  overalls  is 
to  cut  a  square  or  rectangular  piece  of 
unbleached  muslin,  or  similar  goods,  a 
little  larger  than  the  hole.  Stitch 


around  the  edge  to  keep  it  from  ravel¬ 
ing.  Sew  it  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
garment.  Turn  right  side  out  and  stitch 
the  edges  of  the  hole  to  the  muslin 
patch.  I  stitch  twice  around  the  hole. 
Next  cut  a  patch  a  little  larger  than 
the  muslin  one  and  the  same  shape, 
being  sure  that  it  matches  the  overalls. 
Turn  the  edges  under  and  press  with 
an  iron.  Sew  this  patch  to  the  outside 
of  the  overalls.  It  covers  all  the  other 
stitches  and  doesn’t  show  like  ordinary 
patching.  I  do  all  this  on  the  machine, 
even  when  there  are  rents  in  the  leg 
to  mend. 

if:  *  Sfi 

Winter  play  suits  are  very  nice 
for  the  small  children.  They  save  the 
bother  of  leggins,  coats,  etc.  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  my  children’s  play  suits  from  old 
winter  coats,  one  a  bolivia  and  one  polo 
cloth.  I  made  them  something  like  the 
one-piece  pajamas  without  the  drop 
seat.  I  thought  that  unnecessary. 

*  *  * 

An  eyelet  punch  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  tool.  A  good  one  can  be  bought  for 
about  two  dollars  and  the  eyelets  cost 
ten  cents  for  a  box  of  250.  You  can  put 
new  eyelets  in  shoes,  rubber  goods,  and 
even  clothes.  I  recently  made  a  “clip¬ 
pings  file”  from  six  plain  envelopes 
and  two  pieces  of  heavy  paper  a  little 
larger  than  the  envelopes.  I  fastened 
them  all  together  at  the  base  of  the 
envelopes  with  two  eyelets,  using  the 
paper  as  covers.  Each  envelope  is  la¬ 
beled  on  the  flap  for  the  kind  of  recipe 
it  is  to  hold.  — “Betty.” 


New  Sports  Style 


wrapped  closing  and  suggested  Princess 
lines  and  dropped  shoulders  is  one  of  the 
best  sport  styles  this  season.  The  original 
was  carried  out  in  a  blue  and  white  crepe 
silk  print  with  rever  and  bodice  in  vivid, 
red.  F&r  summer  a  diagonal  cotton  weave 
which  resembles  woolen ,  set  off  with 
bright,  colored  buttons  and  belt  would  be 
most  serviceable  and  attractive.  The  pat¬ 
tern  comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  3b, 
38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  2  /s 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of 
32-inch  contrasting.  PRICE  15c. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 
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Opportunity  Days 

A  Sure-Fire  Way  of  Renewing  Your  Youth 


IT  seems  to  us  that  we  can  do  a  little 
to  relieve  the  poverty  and  suffering 
that  we  know  is  in  our  country  and 
even  our  own  community.  Not  poverty 
of  the  kind  that  is  relieved  by  county 
officials  or  benevolent  associations,  but 
American  poverty  of  the  kind  that  still 
preserves  its  independence. 

We  feel  the  weight  of  depression  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  Summer — the  days  that 
used  to  be  such  busy  happy  ones.  Some 
of  us  are  thinking  of  the  days  when 
we  eagerly  waited  for  the  coming  of 
the  first  Monday  in  September  and  the 
glad  reunions  with  schoolmates  whom 
we  had  hardly  seen  during  the  vacation. 
Some  of  us  have  even  sweeter  mem¬ 
ories  of  busy  days  spent  in  making 
pretty  garments  for  our  own  children 
to  wear  when  school  began  again,  of 
buying  lunch  baskets  and  book  bags 


Waistcoat  Blouse 


BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  2848  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  new  styles.  Its  raglan 
sleeves  are  easily  made  and  the  youth¬ 
fully  rolled  collar  is  most  becoming.  Tub 
silks,  cotton  novelties,  or  a  linen  print 
would  be  excellent  for  this  model.  The 
pattern  comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38,  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
1  %  yards  of  39-inch  material.  PRICE  15c. 

TO  ORDER — Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
of  the  fall  fashion  catalog  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


and  pencils  and  tablets.  It  is  the  mother 
whose  own  family  has  grown  up  and 
gone  away  from  her  who  will  find  this 
year  one  of  opportunity  ajid  undreamed 

joy. 

Always  among  the  members  of  your 
church  congregation  or  in  your  com¬ 
munity  you  will  find  some  mother  who 
has  three  or  four  children  of  school  age 
and  very  little  money  to  spend  for 
them.  Why  not  go  to  her  and  tell  her 
how  lonely  you  are,  with  no  little  girl 
or  boy  to  buy  school  things  for,  and 
ask  her  if  you  may  outfit  one  of  her’s 
for  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Take  the  child’s  measurements.  Be 
sure  to  get  the  right  size  for  shoes  and 
hose  and  sweaters.  Be  matter  of  fact; 
she  may  suspect  that  you  are  trying  to 
relieve  her  anxiety,  but  let  no  word  of 
yours  indicate  it.  Make  very  clear  the 
fact  that  you  are  giving  yourself  a 
pleasure  in  doing  the  work  that  you 
did  in  past  years.  After  you  have  the 
measurements  don’t  go  repeatedly  to 
the  house.  You  can  secure  patterns 
that  will  insure  a  perfect  fit  and  there 
is  really  no  use  for  even  trying  blouses 
or  dresses.  Girls  are  easier  to  sew  for 
than  boys,  but  little  blouses  are  easily 
wade  and  garments  which  you  must 
huy  are  remarkably  cheap  this  year. 

Don’t  buy  everything  at  once.  When 
you  are  in  town  go  through  the  stores 
and  hunt  for  bargains  suitable  for  the 


child  you  are  dressing.  Your  Saturday 
shopping  trip  will  become  a  joy  rather 
than  a  burden  and  if  you  purchase  ma¬ 
terial  for  one  garment  at  a  time,  or 
add  a  pair  of  shoes  this  week  to  the 
hose  bought  last  you  will  find  that  you 
have  spent  no  more  money  than  you 
would  for  really  unnecessary  grocery 
novelties,  or  a  treat  your  own  family 
will  be  willing  to  forego  if  you  have 
properly  enlisted  their  interest. 

Each  year  I  seem  to  have  less  money 
to  spend,  and  yet  each  year  I  manage 
to  outfit  a  little  girl  for  school.  Begin¬ 
ning  early  I  pick  up  dresses,  under¬ 
wear,  hose,  a  storm  coat,  and  sweaters. 
This  year  the  styles  are  ideal  and  with 
two  of  the  little  pleated  skirts  she  can 
have  several  blouses,  some  light  and 
some  darker.  Any  woman  with  a  per¬ 
manent  home,  such  as  I  hope  you  all 
have,  and  some  skill  as  a  seamstress 
can  make  many  garments  from  cloth 
she  will  find  in  her  attic.  It  is  easy  to 
get  directions  for  a  knitted  sweater, 
and  if  a  discarded  one  is  ravelled,  and 
the  yarn  dyed  a  pretty  color,  this  im¬ 
portant  garment  will  cost  only  a  little 
extra  wotk.  Pencils,  a  book  bag,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  these  will  have  to  be  bought, 
but  when  you  watch  an  eager  little  girl 
unpack  her  “school  box”  you  will  feel 
more  than  repaid.  Look  up  some  needy 
child  before  it  is  too  late  in  the  season 
and  give  yourself  the  pleasure  of  again 
getting  a  boy  or  girl  ready  for  the 
opening  of  school. — L.  M.  Thornton. 


Tested  Recipes 

Dick’s  Cake 

1  cup  oat  flakes 

1  cup  graham  flour 
1%  cups  bread  flour 
%  cup  sugar 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1  teaspoon  soda 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  all  dry  ingredients,  then  add 
1  egg,  V2  cup  thick  sour  cream.  Mix  to 
a  consistency  which  will  drop  easily 
from  the  spoon,  not  too  soft.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven.  This  is  delicious;  my 
family  like  it  better  than  ordinary 
Johnny  cake. — Mrs.  R.  E.  B. 

Eggless  Cocoa  Cake 
2  tablespoons  cocoa  dissolved 
in  hot  water 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1  tablespoon  lard 
1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  milk 
1  teaspoon  soda 
114  cups  flour 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  dissolved  cocoa  with  butter,  lard 
and  sugar,  add  milk  alternately  with 


soda  and  flour,  sifted  together,  then  add 
vanilla.  Bake  in  two  layer  cake  tins 
in  moderate  oven.  This  is  best  put  to¬ 
gether  with  fudge  icing. — Mrs.  R.  E.  B. 

Wonderful  Cake 

Yolks  of  3  eggs 
%  cup  of  cold  water 

Beat  this  until  it  makes  1  quart.  1 % 
cups  sugar,  beat  7  minutes  into  above 
mixture.  1V2  cups  flour,  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  Beat  flour  and  baking 
powder  in  above  mixture,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  flavored  with  lemon.  Beat  the  egg 
whites  and  fold  in  last.  Bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven. — Mrs.  R.  E.  B. 

Filled  Cookies 

1  cup  sugar 
14  cup  shortening 
1  egg,  well  beaten 
14  cup  milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
3%  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  soda,  or  2  teaspoons 
cream  tartar  or  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder 
14  teaspoon  salt 

Roll  quite  thin  and  cut  out  with  cut¬ 
ter.  Put  1  teaspoon  of  filling  on  cooky, 
then  place  another  on  top,  press  slight¬ 
ly  around  edge.  Bake  in  quick  oven, 
being  careful  not  to  brown  too  much. 

Filling — 1  generous  cup  .  chopped 
raisins,  x/2  cup  sugar  with  1  teaspoon 
flour  mixed  well  into  it,  juice  of  y2 
lemon,  114  cup  water.  Cook  until  thick. 
Be  careful,  as  it  burns  easily. — Mrs.C.I. 

Southern  Rolls 

3  cups  flour,  3  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  14  teaspoon  salt.  Sift  into  1 
cup  warm  milk,  into  which  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  shortening  has  dissolved.  Add 
one  yeast  cake  and  1  tablespoon  sugar. 
Let  rise  for  30  minutes.  Then  roll  out 
anil  butter.  Now  cut  out  and  double 
over.  Let  rise  again  and  bake  in  quick 
oven. — Mrs.  C.  I. 

Graham  Cookies 

1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  lard 

1%  cup  graham  flour 
1%  cup  bran 

2  cups  bread  flour 
1  teaspoon  soda 

%  teaspoon  salt 

Mix  like  •  piecrust.  Moisten  with  j 
water.  Roll  very  thin,  sprinkle  with  j 
sugar.  Bake  in  quick  oven.  Remove  j 
from  tin  at  once,  they  are  different  ) 
from  most  any  other  cookies. — Mrs.J.G. 


Plan  the  family  menu  to  include  each  | 
day  an  egg  yolk  for  the  baby  under  : 
two  years  of  age  and  a  whole  egg  for  I 
every  other  member. 


A  Bunny  Cook  Apron 


Because  I  know  that  so  many  little  girls  love  to  cook,  this  Bunny  Cook 
Apron  was  designed.  Of  course,  one  often  wears  an  apron  just  to  keep  a  clean 
frock  as  it  should  be,  whether  there  are  dishes  to  be  dried  or  bubbles  to  be 
blown. 

This  apron  will  fit  a  ten  to  twelve-year-old  girl  nicely.  By  shortening  the 
neck  strap  it  comes  down  to  a  six  or  eight  size  and  can  be  trimmed  even 
smaller  if  you  like.  It’s  of  heavy  cream  muslin  with  canary  yellow  bands  and 
strings.  The  shaped  lower  band  is  decorated  with  a  cut-out  bunny  and  blossoms 
where  the  cream  muslin  shows  through  most  effectively.  There  is  copper-orange 
floss  included  for  bunny’s  whisker  stitches  and  center  dots  for  the  flowers,  and 
there  is  green  floss  for  the  remaining  simple  stitching. 

Oh,  yes,  and  there’s  enough  white  yarn  to  make  a  cunning  little  "cotton¬ 
tail,”  only  it’s  really  wool  and  not  cotton  at  all. 

M325  Bunny  Cook  Apron,  all  materials  ready-cut  and  stamped,  25  cents. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
St,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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GENTLE  TO  HANDS! 
GENTLE  TO 
CLOTHES! 


For  a  very  good  reason,  too.  F els-Naptha, 
you  see,  is  energetic,  but  not  "strong.” 
Every  bar  contains  soothing  glycerine, 
too.  Try  it!  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-8-6,  Phila.,  Pa. 


w 


How  Rashes  Do  Itch  ! 

Bathe  freely  with 

CimCURA  SOAP 

Anoint  with 

CFTTCURA  OINTMENT 

RELIEF  AND  HEALING  FOLLOW 


Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  “Cuticura,'1  Dept.  9B, Malden,  Mass. 


A 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

foe.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
HiscoxChem.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.T, 


TALL  FASHIONS 


Our  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Maga¬ 
zine  contains  the  most  popular  styles 
for  Fall  and  early  Winter  for  the  Adult, 
Miss  and  Child.  Street  clothes,  party 
dresses,  coats,  blouses,  home  wear,  lin¬ 
gerie,  etc. 

In  addition  there  is  a  three  lesson 
Beauty  Course  covering  the  face  and 
hands,  hair  and  figure. 

Also  a  good,  selection  of  patchwork 
quilts,  embroidery  work,  and  other  sug¬ 
gestions  for  yourself  now  or  for  mak¬ 
ing  lovely  Christmas  Gifts  at  leisure 
moments  during  the  Fall. 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for 
your  copy  to  Fashion  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 


THE  way  things  look  now  (July 
20th)  there  are  some  things 
which  may  keep  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  from 
accepting  the  plan  of  milk  market¬ 
ing  recommended  by  the  Emergency 
Committee.  While  I  think  this  would 
be  a  mistake,  I  cheerfully  concede 
that  every  dairyman  has  a  right  to 
determine  how  and  by  what  means 
he  will  work  out  his  business  prob¬ 
lems,  and  in  this  connection  I  do  not 
expect  anyone  to  say  that  getting  a 
living  price  for  milk  these  days  is 
not  a  real  business  problem. 

As  I  see  it,  the  factors  which  are 
working  against  the  plan  of  the 
Emergency  Milk  Committee  are,  in 
order  of  importance : 

1-  Intimidation.  The  prompt  action 
of  certain  milk  companies  in  at 
once  refusing  to  buy  the  milk  of 
any  farmer  who  supported  the 
plan  was  apparently  a  master 
move.  When  it  was  announced,  I, 
personally,  would  have  bet  that  it 
would  have  worked  just  the  other 
way —  that  it  would  make  farmers 
mad  and  show  them  how  helpless 
they  are.  Such  has  not  been  so  at 
least  in  many  cases.  Except  for 
the  Green  Mountain  State  and  in 
some  other  localities  where  the 
Spirit  of  ’76  still  runs  high,  many 
-  dairymen  outside  the  League  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  cowed.  I  suspect 
that  this  condition,  which  is  so 
contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the 
American  farmer,  is  due  as  much 
as  anything  else  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  men  of 
foreign  blood  now  operating  dairy 
farms. 

2.  Misrepresentation.  The  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Committee  and  the 
plan  of  the  Committee  has  re¬ 
ceived  wide-spread,  and  in  some 
cases  vicious  misrepresentation.  I 
speak  feelingly  here  because  I 
have  had  some  personal  experience 
with  this  misrepresentation.  Much 
to  my  surprise  I  was  asked  to  act 
as  Chairman  of  the  meeting  at 
Syracuse  which  originated  the 
Emergency  Committee.  The  plan¬ 
ning  committee  which  asked  me  to 
act  requested  me  to  take  care  to 
be  fair  to  every  interest  which 
would  be  present  at  the  meeting. 
Of  course,  I  would  have  done  this 
anyway.  Throughout  the  meeting 
I  leaned  over  backward  to  give 
everyone  present  an  opportunity 
to  speak.  Yet,  following  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  story  was  spread  that  I 
had  railroaded  things  through. 
Naturally,  this  bit  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  has  caused  me  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  a  lot  of  other  stories 
which  have  been  spread  against 
the  Emergency  Committee. 

8.  Lack  of  Appreciation  of  What 
is  Involved  in  Milk  Market¬ 
ing.  With  this  position  on  the 
part  of  dairymen  I  have  every 
sympathy.  The  marketing  of  milk 
is  an  involved  and  complicated 
process.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  busy  dairyman  will  ever 
understand  very  much  about  it 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  plan  put  forth  for  milk  mar¬ 
keting  would  be  readily  grasped 
and  understood.  Here  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  lacked  time  for 
its  job.  Also  too  many  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  of  the  plan 
have  left  it  to  the  other  fellow 
,  to  put  over. 

Summing  up,  it  looks  to  me  that, 
if  the  Emergency  plan  fails,  it  will 
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be  because  there  has  not  been  time 
enough  for  dairymen  to  understand 
it,  because  the  plan  itself  has  been 
misrepresented,  and  because  much  to 
my  surprise  several  thousand  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  scared  out  of  support¬ 
ing  it.  To  my  mind,  however,  even 
failure  will  not  mean  that  the  effort 
made  by  the  Emergency  Committee 
was  not  worth  while.  For  one  thing, 
if  the  plan  does  fail  it  will  show  as 
clearly  as  in  1916  that  the  milk  dealer 
is  again  in  the  saddle,  for  another 
thing,  considerable  valuable  educa¬ 
tional  work  will  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  finally,  and  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all,  the  member  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  will  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  his  organi¬ 
zation  did  everything  it  could  to 
meet  the  situation  and  that  from  now 
on  the  League  has  no  obligation  to 
any  but  its  own  producers. 

*  *  * 

Should  We  Raise  Our 
Own  Cows? 

Figures  available  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
indicate  that  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1932  in  New  York  State  47,587  head  of 
dairy  cattle  reacted  to  the  T.B.  test 
and  were  slaughtered.  This,  of  course, 
includes  young  cattle.  During  the  same 
period  there  were  shipped  into  the 
State  15,616  head  of  dairy  cattle  which 
were  presumably  mostly  nearby  spring¬ 
ers.  The  difference  between  dairy  cattle 
slaughtered  and  imported  amounts  to 
31,971  head.  Surely  a  healthy  adjust¬ 
ment  when  one  considers  the  present 
surplus  of  milk  produced  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  When  it  comes  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  dairy 
cattle  should  be  freely  imported  into 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  I  find  two 
schools  of  thought.  One  group  contends 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  exclude  importations  both  for  the 
purpose  of  better  controlling  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  and  to  protect  the 
price  of  cattle  within  the  State.  The 
other  group  holds  that  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  in  our  dairy  cattle.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  letter  received  from  a  Minnesota 
farmer  who  evidently  is  watching  con¬ 


ditions  out  here  quite  closely.  This  let¬ 
ter  reads: 

“Your  article  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  timely  in  more  ways  than 
one.  We  also  will  soon  face  a  horse 
shortage  and  by  next  spring  horses 
will  be  much  higher  than  now — 

“I  wish  you  would  place  me  in  com¬ 
munication  with  some  of  your  horse 
buyers.  I  could  act  as  agent — I  own  a 
445  acre  farm  1%  miles  from  town.  We 
will  have  100  tons  of  alfalfa  to  spare 
which  could  be  used  as  horse  feed 
while  assembling  for  shipment.  I  have 
a  large  acquaintance  and  can  find  as 
many  horses  as  the  next  man  and  be¬ 
sides  apply  the  test  and  furnish  health 
certificates  for  shipment. 

“I  have  often  thought  that  springer 
cows  could  be  shipped  East  at  a  profit. 
What  do  you  think?  We  surely  could 
raise  them  much  cheaper  here  than 
you  can  in  the  East.  Let  me  hear 
from  you.” 

Summing  up  the  whole  question  as  I 
see  it,  there  appears  to  be  a  conflict  in 
interests  between  what  may  be  the 
best  for  the  Milk  Shed  as  a  whole  and 
best  for  the  individual  dairyman  who 
must  have  cows  in  order  to  live.  Quite 
likely  it  would  be  best  for  the  Milk 
Shed  if  the  importation  of  dairy  cattle 
was  handicapped  as  much  as  possible. 
Just  as  surely  this  would  work  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  individual  farmers  who  must 
buy  cows  and  might  subject  us  all  to 
a  higher  value  for  dairy  cattle  than  is 
sound.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

*  *  * 

Drying  Up  Hens 

The  best  indication  of  my  status  as  a 
poultryman  is  that  I  always  think  of 
hens  in  terms  of  cows.  However,  my 
association  with  high  producing  dairy 
cows,  I  believe,  has  given  me  at  least 
some  points  of  sympathy  with  the  hard¬ 
working  hen.  Taking  a  leaf  from  my 
dairy  experience,  I  set  out  this  spring 
to  rest  a  flock  of  approximately  200 
hens.  These  birds  were  hatched  early 
in  March  1931.  Their  August  produc¬ 
tion  was  well  over  70  per  cent  and  up 
until  about  the  first  of  May  1932  they 
had  averaged  a  production  of  well  over 
50  per  cent,  laying  unusually  large 
eggs.  While  on  the  first  of  May  they 
showed  no  let  up  in  production,  they 
did  look  pretty  hard  and  so  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  treat  them  as  I  would  a  cow 
under  the  same  conditions.  Early  in 
May  we  took  the  mash  all  away  from 
them.  I  expected  they  would  go  into  a 


Something  To  Shoot  At 

During  the  month  of  June  1932,  689,488  cases  of  eggs  were 
received  in  the  New  York  City  market  as  compared  with 
868,179  received  a  year  ago.  These  eggs  were  received  from 
the  following  states: 


1. 

Iowa  . . . . . 

.  176,105  cases 

2. 

Minnesota  _ _ 

_ _ _  77,045  cases 

3. 

Illinois  . . 

_ _  50,261  cases 

4. 

Washington  . . 

. . .  50,064  cases 

5. 

New  York  . 

.  30,629  cases 

6. 

California . . 

. . . .  29,401  cases 

7. 

Ohio . . . . 

.  28,497  cases 

8. 

Indiana  . 

. . .  28,037  cases 

9. 

Kansas  . . . 

. .  27,161  cases 

10. 

Utah  . . 

. .  26,734  cases 

1  don’t  know  when  a  set  of  figures  has  made  the  impres¬ 
sion  on  me  that  the  above  tabulation  of  shipments  of  eggs  into 
New  York  City  made.  When  the  State  of  Iowa  puts  nearly 
six  times  as  many  eggs  into  New  York  City  as  does  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  nine  other  states  put  practically  as  many 
or  more  eggs,  paying  as  they  must  the  higher  transportation 
costs  and  the  higher  costs  of  protection  of  quality,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  New  York  City  egg  market  offers  one  of 
the  most  promising  opportunities  for  increased  income  open 
to  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  farmer. 
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molt  and  stop  laying.  However,  they 
continued  the  same  rate  of  production 
only  the  eggs  within  three  days  after 
the  mash  feeding  stopped,  became  no¬ 
ticeably  smaller.  At  the  end  of  May, 
having  eaten  only  scratch  grain  during 
the  whole  month,  production  was  down 
only  slightly,  so  we  determined  on  an¬ 
other  step.  We  moved  the  birds  into 
another  house  and  gave  them  a  large 
out-door  park.  This  change  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  and  they  stopped  laying  al¬ 
together.  During  the  month  of  June 
and  the  first  few  days  in  July  these 
birds  were  dry,  as  I  say  it,  and  out  in 
the  sunshine  all  day  long.  Almost  at 
once  they  began  to  improve  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  by  July  10  were  very  vigor¬ 
ous  and  happy.  On  that  date  we  con¬ 
fined  them  and  put  them  back  on  mash. 
Within  ten  days  they  came  up  to  a  full 
50  per  cent  production  and  are  gaining 
every  day.  They  appear  plump,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  happy.  Now,  I  wonder  if  I  can 
keep  them  laying  through  the  fall  at 
a  higher  rate  and  longer  than  I  would 
had  I  not  sacrificed  a  little  better  than 
a  month’s  production  of  very  cheap 
eggs  for  a  rest  period?  If  I  can  I  shall, 
of  course,  be  well  repaid.  If  I  can’t,  the 
drying  up  and  rest  idea  which  I  stole 
from  my  dairy  cattle  experience  might 
better  never  have  been  tried.  I’ll  tell 
you  the  answer  along  in  November,  for 
if  these  hens  will  only  lay  until  then  I 
shall  be  entirely  satisfied. 

*  *  * 

Fly  Control 

v 

My  observation  that  the  use  of  Su¬ 
perphosphate  in  the  stable  and  on  the 
manure  pile  might  have  some  merit  in 
controlling  flies  and  certainly  would 
improve  the  manure,  brought  forth  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  D.  E. 
Blandy,  Rural  Service  Manager  of  the 
New  York  Power  and  Light  Corpor¬ 
ation,  on  the  use  of  electrified  screens 
and  forced  draft  ventilating  systems 
in  fly  control.  He  writes: 

“It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
that  I  read  your  last  article  in  the 
June  9th  issue  of  the  A.  A. 

“In  regard  to  the  extermination  of 
flies,  I  am  enclosing  a  pamphlet  deal¬ 
ing  with  electrified  screens.  Although 
I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  operation  of  this  apparatus,  I 
know  of  several  farmers  in  the  area 
who  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
service  they  are  rendering. 

“Dr.  Kenneth  Shaul  of  Cobleskill. 
New  York,  with  whom  you  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  acquainted,  recently  in¬ 
stalled  the  Fairbanks  and  Goodman 
ventilating  system  with  a  forced  draft 
out-take  in  the  form  of  an  electric 
fan.  He  has  found  that  this  venti¬ 
lating  system  kept  the  barn  consider¬ 
ably  dryer,  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
fly  nuisance.  Of  course  you  realize 
that  a  central  flue  can  be  used  instead 
of  the  electric  fan.  We  are  finding, 
however,  that  many  farmers  prefer 
the  electric  fan  because  it  involves 
less  investment  and  is  far  easier  to 
install.” 

I  myself  saw  electrified  screens  work 
all  last  summer  down  at  my  neighbor’s 
milk  plant,  and  they  certainly  did  the 
job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  just 
bought  a  couple  of  them  for  the  two 
back  doors  of  our  home.  However,  as 
yet  they  cost  too  much  for  practical 
dairy  farm  barn  fly-control.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  price  seems  to  be  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  90  per  cent  of  the  electrical 
devices  which  might  be  used  with  pleas¬ 
ure  'on  most  practical  farms,  but  can 
never  be  used  with  profit  unless  some 
plan  of  distribution  is  worked  out  which 
will  furnish  the  appliance  and  install 
it  for  much  less  than  it  now  costs.  It 
just  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  the 
executive  of  a  power  company,  and 
wanted  to  sell  electricity  to  farmers, 
that  I  would  do  something  about  the 
high  cost  of  distributing  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  from  motors  clear  through  to 
electric  fans. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  6,  1932 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Clothes  Not  as  Represented 


Some  time  ago  I  ordered  a  suit  and  top¬ 
coat  through  an  agent  of  the  World 
Woolen  Co.  of  New  York  City.  The  price 
was  $13.50  for  each  garment.  I  paid  the 
agent  $8.00  ($4.00  on  each  garment).  Upon 
arrival  both  were  junk.  They  substituted 
rank  shades  and  patterns.  I  went  to  the 
postoffice  and  the  postmaster  informed  me 
that  the  company  was  a  fraud.  He  said 
that  he  meant  to  keep  the  parcel  and  tell 
me  to  reject  it.  The  rural  carrier  took  it 
out  of  the  office  and  I  paid  the  C.  O.  D. 
charges,  $20.54.  He  was  unable  to  refund 
my  money  because  I  had  opened  the  par¬ 
cel.  I  don’t  suppose  writing  to  such  a 
company  would  have  any  results  in  get¬ 
ting  back  my  $20.84.  The  $8.00  I  paid  the 
agent  I  guess  is  lost. 

Why  doesn’t  the  government  revise  the 
postal  regulations  so  that  a  person  can 
inspect  a  package  before  paying  for  it? 
I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  a  reputable 
firm  should  object  to  such  a  regulation. 

E  thought  we  had  said  enough 
about  this  clothes’  racket  so  that 
none  of  our  subscribers  would  be 
caught.  Because  we  were  wrong  we  are 
printing  our  subscriber’s  letter  and 
commenting  on  it.  We  do  not  say  that 
every  agent  who  comes  around  taking 
orders  for  clothes  is  a  fraud  but  many 
of  them  are.  We  do  suggest  that  you 
let  us  check  up  on  them  before  giving 
them  a.ny  of  your  money.  We  would 
like  to  point  out  that  when  you  deal 
with  a  reputable  firm  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inspect  the  package  before  paying 
for  it  because  the  company  will  make 
an  adjustment  if  things  are  not  as 
represented. 


Out  of  Business 

Word  has  just  come  to  us  of  three 
commission  firms  which  have  discontin¬ 
ued  business.  One  of  them  is  C.  G.  Enos 
and  Co.,  370  Washington  St.,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Enos,  we  understand, 
is  still  located  at  370  Washington  St., 
but  has  gone  into  partnership  with  a 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bortner.  The  new  firm  will 
not  handle  produce  on  commission. 

Another  concern  which  has  discon¬ 
tinued  business  is  T.  A.  Watson  &  Co., 


54  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City.  A 
third  concern  which  has  recently  dis¬ 
continued  business  is  the  Empire  Com¬ 
mission  Company  of  3-6  Thirteenth 
Ave.,  West  Washington  Market,  New 
York  City.  If  any  subscriber  has 
shipped  produce  recently  to  any  of 
these  concerns  and  has  had  trouble  in 
getting  returns  we  will  be  glad  to  help 
in  any  way  possible. 


Is  It  Worth  the  Cost? 

I  wish  you  would  investigate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  E.  Billings  of  Hornell,  New 
York,  who  claims  to  represent  an  auto 
club  and  sells  tourist  signs.  His  written 
contract  merely  promises  to  furnish  a 
sign,  but  verbally  he  promises  a  great 
deal  more,  usually  in  the  presence  of  no 
other  witnesses  except  a  man  who  ac¬ 
companies  him.  He  charges  $15.  for  the 
signs  which  are  comparatively  small  and 
appear  to  be  home-made.  I  know  of  sev¬ 
eral,  including  my  mother,  who  parted 
with  $15. 

Last  year  we  commented  two  or 
three  times  about  Mr.  Billings’  activi¬ 
ties.  We  received  a  number  of  letters 
telling  approximately  the  same  story 
that  this  subscriber  tells.  After  a  lot 
of  correspondence  and  some  personal 
investigation  we  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  few  or  none  of  the  so- 
called  tourist  associations  which  sign 
up  roadside  homes  and  furnish  a  sign 
supposed  to  attract  the  public  give  re¬ 
turns  that  are  worth  while  to  those 
who  join.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Bill¬ 
ings  is  doing  anything  illegal  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
situation  is  for  our  subscribers  to  sim¬ 
ply  refuse  to  part  with  their  money. 


Agent  Misrepresents 

I  bought  some  material  from  an  agent 
of  the  Marvel  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  Los  Angeles, 
California.  I  did  not  receive  the  material 
so  I  wrote  to  the  company  but  as  yet 
have  had  no  reply  from  them. 

We  took  this  matter  up  with  the 


Marvel  Manufacturing  Company  who 
tell  us  that  the  man  who  took  this  or¬ 
der  is  a  crook  and  was  not  authorized 
to  represent  their  company.  The  Mar¬ 
vel  Manufacturing  Company  says  that 
this  man’s  name  is  Thomas,  and  that 
he  has  been  making  them  a  lot  of 
trouble.  If  you  have  heard  of  this  man 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  help  us  to  locate  him. 


No  Reply 

Recently  I  saw  the  advertisement  of 
Raymond  Peters,  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 
in  a  magazine.  They  asked  for  white  rats. 
I  wrote  and  was  told  they  could  handle 
my  rats  so  I  shipped  36  but  have  not 
heard  from  them  yet  although  I  have 
written  three  times. 

We  have  written  twice  to  Mr.  Peters 
but  have  been  unable  to  get  any  reply 
from  him. 


Linoleum  Salesmen  Active 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  the  old 
linoleum  game.  Since  that  time  sub¬ 
scribers  have  sent  us  license  numbers 
of  several  cars  whose  drivers  appeared 
to  be  working  this  game. 

One  license  number  is  Texas  173-843 
and  another  is  Florida  260-521.  Still 
another  is  South  Carolina  H-6-811. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  not  all  of 
these  are  working  the  old  linoleum 
racket  but  if  any  car  bearing  one  of 
these  licenses  comes  to  your  door  we 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  refuse 
to  do  business  with  them  and  to  notify 
the  State  Police  immediately. 


No  Charge 

Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  requests  for 
information  which  come  to  us  include 
return  postage.  We  are  always  glad  to 
do  our  best  to  give  information  re¬ 
quested  or  to  serve  in  any  other  way 
possible.  There  is  no  charge  for  any 
service  we  are  able  to  give,  but  we  do 
ask  that  when  you  request  information 
or  help  that  you  enclose  return  postage. 


A  Correction 

In  a  recent  article  we  referred  to  an 
order  of  Christmas  trees  received  bv 
one  of  our  subscribers  from  Rochat  & 
Duross  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  We  quoted 
a  letter  from  the  subscriber  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
number  of  trees  ordered  was  taken  and 
the  rest  were  burned  because  they  be¬ 
came  worthless.  We  indicated  the  sub¬ 
scriber  should  have  received  pay  for 
the  trees  which  were  taken.  It  appears 
that  the  trees  so  taken  were  paid  for 
but  we  have  received  no  reply  from 
Rochat  &  Duross  to  our  various  letters 
asking  for  explanation  of  their  failure 
to  pick  up  the  remaining  trees. 


Appeal  for  Homes 

Worthy  farmers  can  assist  a  good 
cause,  and  also  help  themselves,  by  se¬ 
curing  hired  help  from  boys  aged  16 
to  20  years  who  have  had  some  train¬ 
ing  in  farm  work  at  the  Brace  Farm 
School  and  the  Bowdoin  Memorial 
Farm  conducted  by  The  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  New  York. 

The  Society  also  has  a  number  of 
smaller  children  and  babies  for  place¬ 
ment.  Apply  to  Miss  C.  B.  Comstock, 
Agt.,  The  Children’s  Aid  Society,  21 
Collier  Street,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for 
one  dollar  ($1).  Please  enter  that  for 
a  subscription  fee  for  your  magazine 
the  “American  Agriculturist”  and  send 
the  magazine  to  my  brother.  He  is  very 
fond  of  your  magazine. 

*  *  * 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  I  have 
received  the  check  of  $10  from  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  on  my  claim 
against  the  x  x  x  company.  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  thankful  for  the  service  that  the 
American  Agriculturist  renders  to  its 
subscribers.  I  am  very  sure  that  I 
would  not  have  collected  the  $10  from 
this  company  without  your  help. 

*  *  * 

Your  check  received  for  balance  due 
from  the  *  *  *  Poultry  Farms. 

I  thank  you  so  much  for  all  the  care 
you  have  taken  to  make  satisfactory 
dealings  between  the  *  *  *  Poultry 
Farms  and  myself. 


W  (59) 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  we: 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 


Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


$10,000  -sr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  St  ^  ~  „  No  Dues  or 

Only  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex 
elusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don'r 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accidem. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
Name  __ 

P.  O. - 

Age  _ - 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  June,  1932 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Plank,  Castorland  .  $  11.50 

(Payment  of  claim) 

George  Mangini,  Vails  Gate  .  4.50 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Geo.  Parks,  Sherburne  .  1.42 

(Adjustment  of  mail  order) 

Mrs.  Charles  Bassler,  Altamont  .  3.04 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 

T.  J.  Bell,  Moravia  .  17.00 

(Pay  for  potatoes) 

C.  F.  Howe,  Antwerp  .  1.00 

(Refund  on  unlilled  magazine  order) 

R.  A.  Schoenfeldt,  Ripley  .  50.00 

(Adjustment  of  railroad  claim) 

C.  H.  Pomeroy,  Freedom  .  150.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim  on  horse) 

L.  D.  Bills,  Falconer  .  13.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Diefendorf,  Chaumont  1.37 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Frank  Homer,  Brewerton  . .  4.54 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

R.  M.  Moore,  West  Coxsackie  .  1.89 

(Refund  on  order  of  pigs) 


.63 


I.  T.  Hoover,  Newfield  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  clucks) 

J.  E.  Calhoun,  Troy  .  24.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

C.  F.  Schockow,  Churchville  .  1.25 

(Partial  adjustment  of  complaint  on 
tobacco) 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Sulinger,  Georgetown  . 50 

(Refund  on  order  of  plants) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  J.  Gould,  Layton  . : .  10.00 

(Claim  paid) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hollerman,  Hadle$  .  2.78 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

R.  A.  Ammerman,  Ulster  . .  .50 

(Older  partially  tilled) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Raymond  Morrell,  Shelburne  Falls  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  pullets) 

TOTAL 


Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Jessie  Eldred,  Hartwick 
(Partial  adjustment  of  complaint) 
Henry  Rutgerson,  Averill  Park 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

W.  C.  Loomis,  Fulton 

(Adjustment  of  roofing  complaint) 

J.  G.  Dickey,  Cutchogue 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Kelly,  Lysander 
(Order  for  acetylene  supplies  filled) 
Truman  Weller,  Lysander 

(Order  for  acetylene  supplies  filled) 
Mrs.  Walter  Francisco,  Amsterdam 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Edward  Roskam,  Earlville 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Ora  Piddock,  Lorraine 
(Chick  order  filled) 

Mrs.  Charles  Mount,  Cherry  Creek 
(Chick  order  filled) 

Charles  Kalbac,  Sayville 
(Order  for  pullets  filled) 

W.  M.  Blood,  Ticonderoga 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 
b  S.  Montanye,  Glen 

(Adjustment  of  magazine  subscriptions) 
Frank  Keene,  Water  Mill 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

D.  R.  Stevens,  Richland 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Rice,  Jr.,  Hammondsport 
(Order  for  portrait  filled) 


H.  B.  Seaman,  Bullville 
(Order  for  parts  filled) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Martin  May,  Granville  Summit 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

C.  L.  Tilford,  Lawrenceville 
(Secured  return  of  gas  lease) 

Samuel  Hornberger,  Shamokin 
(Payment  for  eggs) 

F.  R.  Blair,  Rummerfield 
(Order  for  nursery  stock  filled) 

MARYLAND 

C.  E.  Leppo,  Westminister 

(Replacement  on  order  of  ducklings) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Cole,  Lebanon 

(Replacement  on  order  of  strawberry  plants) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Joseph  Basil,  Cabot 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

W.  A.  Skinner,  Orleans 
(Premium  procured) 

Fred.  Bean,  Randolph  Center 
(Order  for  trees  filled) 

NEW  JERSEY 
T.  M.  Vorhies,  Andover 
(Order  filled) 

M.  Warshany,  Deans 
(Order  for  plants  filled) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Geo.  Cloutier,  East  Brookfield 
(Order  for  goats  filled) 


7.50 


$306.42 


for  you!  That’s  what  Fels-Naptha 
brings — a  bargain  in  washing  value!  Get 
some  today!  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  F8-6,  Phila.,  Pa. 


THE  BARGAIN 
THAT  SAVES 
YOU! 


<OMFORTABLE,  CONVENIENT 

SHERMAN 
SQUARE 

HOTEL 
70-71  ST.  S'  B  ROADWAY 


SUITES  fc>7' 4- 

/BOO 


State 


what  the  Buyer 

REALLY  WANTS 

IS  A  FRESH  EGG 


FARM  PACKING 


eggs  to  control  absolutely  the  first  five  steps 

in  the  marketing  of  his  product,  (1)  gathering,  (2)  farm  storage,  (3)  farm  packing,  (4)  trans¬ 
portation  and  (5)  selling.  By  controlling  these  five  marketing  processes,  poultrymen  possess 
the  means  of  delivering  a  better  egg  to  the  consumer  for  less  cost,  which  ought  to  mean,  in 
time,  better  net  returns  for  eggs.  If  you  believe  in  this  plan  and  are  willing  to  do  your  part  in 
making  it  a  success,  why  not  try  it  out  ?  Write  now  for  shipping  tags  and  further  information. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  MARKETING  CORP.  ~  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


$1.00  per  year 


August  20,  1032 


Published  Bi-Weekly 


Sail  Through  Southern  Seas 

Come  With  Us  to  the  West  Indies, the  Panama  Canal  and  Costa  Rica 


HOW  would  you  like  to  spend  seven¬ 
teen  days  on  as  fine  a  ship  as  there 
is  in  the  world,  visiting  countries  that 
are  just  as  foreign  and  where  things 
are  done  as  differently  from  what  we  know 
here  as  they  are  in  any  Asiatic  country?  We 
can  almost  hear  you  say,  “There  is  nothing- 
in  the  world  that  I  would  like  better,  but  I 
can  only  dream  about  such  wonderful  things 
because  the  cost  would  be  more  than  I  could 
possibly  afford.”  Wait  a  minute  before  you 
reach  that  conclusion  and  let  us  prove  that 
you  are  wrong. 

On  Tuesday,  November  ioth,  at  4:00 
P.  M.,  the  “Great  White  Fleet”  flagship 
“Quirigua,”  will  leave  New  York  City  with 
a  party  of  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  among  them,  we  hope,  will  be 
you.  If  this  trip  is  received  by  our  readers 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  evidenced  toward 
the  Yellowstone  Park  trip  last  summer  and 
the  Alaska  trip  this  summer  there  will  be 
enough  of  you  going 
on  this  trip  so  that  we 
will  have  the  entire 
boat  to  ourselves. 

How  much  finer  this 
will  be  than  to  take 
a  trip  where  all  the 
rest  of  the  passengers 
would  not  only  be 
strangers  but  would 
be  interested  in  en¬ 
tirely  different  lines 
of  business  than 
farming.  Here  every¬ 
one  will  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  before  we  are 
away  from  port  a 
day.  These  advant¬ 
ages  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  because 
the  low  cost  for  this 
trip  is  going  to  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

There  are  no  other 
boats  more  luxurious¬ 
ly  fitted  than  the 
“Quiriqua,”  a  brand 
new,  1932  model,  tur¬ 
bo-electric  liner.  You 
will  be  headed  toward 
the  South  and  warm 
weather  and  calm  seas 
at  a  time  of  year 
;  when  cruising  in  that 
area  is  a  delight.  You 

- - 


will  have  a  room  with  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  you  would  find  in  the  finest  hotel. 
You  can  sit  in  luxurious  chairs  and  rest 
if  you  want  to  relax  and  forget  all  about 
business  troubles,  or  you  can  take  a 
swim  in  the  beautiful  swimming  pool,  or 
play  deck  games  with  others  who  are 
farmers  just  like  yourself,  and  when 
meal  time  comes  you  can  sit  down  to 
meals  as  fine  as  you  ever  ate,  knowing 
that  when  you  bought  your  ticket  it  in¬ 
cluded  every  expense  on  the  trip. 

All  this  is  fine,  but  what  about  the 
foreign  countries?  On  Sunday,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  after  three  glorious  days  on  the 
water  we  will  arrive  at  Havana,  Cuba. 
The  City  of  Havana  has  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants.  Back  in  1553 
it  was  recognized  as  the  capital  of  Cuba 
in  place  of  Santiago  at  which  time  it  had 
only  about  one  hundred  fifty  residents. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  for 


A  United  States  battleship  going  through  the  Panama  Canal .  We  will  visit  the 
Canal  Zone  on  Friday,  November  18.  Visions  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  began  as 
far  back  as  1529  when  Alvara  d’Saavedra,  a  companion  of  Balboa,  made  the  first 
plans.  France  began  the  first  actual  work  in  1882  and  the  United  States  began  work 
in  1904  and  completed  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  four 
hundred  million  dollars,  in  1914. 


you  to  see  will  be  the  Maine  Memorial, 
erected  by  Cuba  in  memory  of  the  Battle¬ 
ship  Maine  which  was  blown  up  in  Havana 
Plarbor  on  the  night  of  February  15,  1899. 

As  we  travel  around  the  City  in  six-pas¬ 
senger  private  automobiles,  visiting  points 
of  interest,  we  can  give  our  imagination 
free  play  and  look  back  toward  the  events 
of  the  Spanish- American  War,  and,  yes, 
even  farther  back  than  that.  One  of  the 
landmarks  in  Havana  is  Morro  Castle,  con¬ 
struction  on  which  was  begun  in  1589  and 
completed  in  1597.  At  that  time  it  was 
considered  an  impregnable  fortress.  In  the 
days  when  no  ship  was  safe  on  the  high 
seas  without  men  and  guns  enough  to  take 
care  of  her,  Havana  withstood  more  than 
one  siege  from  buccaneers.  It  did  not  with¬ 
stand  every  siege  because  in  1555  French 
pirates  sacked  and  burned  Havana  which 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  authentic  records 
previous  to  that  time.  Today  Morro  Castle 

is  the  “West  Point" 
of  Cuba  and  you  will 
see  its  moats  and  par¬ 
apets  at  close  hand  as 
our  steamship  glides 

by- 

It  will  take  very  lit¬ 
tle  imagination  as  we 
tour  about  the  streets 
of  Havana  to  visual¬ 
ize  the  pirates  and 
swash  bucklers  who 
once  strode  through 
these  very  same 
streets  in  days  past 
when  pirates  practi¬ 
cally  ruled  the  seas. 

We  will  see  the  La- 
Fuerza  Fortress  built 
in  1544  and  which 
was  commanded  by 
Don  Fernando  De 
Sota,  discoverer  of 
the  Mississippi.  The 
word  “Fuerza”  means 
“force.”  The  walls 
have  stood  376  years 
during  which  time 
they  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  stained  with 
the  blood  of  brave 
defenders.  Nor  are 
these  ancient  vestiges 
all  you  will  see.  For 
(C antin’ d  on  Page  15) 
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The  Provisional  Contract  Plan 

Is  an  Opportunity 


ON  March  15,  1932,  at  Syracuse,  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  Dairymen’s  League  members,  Sheffield 
producers,  and  independents  from  all  parts  of  the 
milk  shed,  took  the  following  action: 

First ,  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  one  large 
cooperative  milk  marketing  organization 
for  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

Second,  suggested  that  dairymen  first  consider 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  one 
large  organization. 

Third,  provided  for  an  Emergency  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  to  submit  the  facts  to  all  dairymen. 

Following  this  suggestion,  the  Emergency  Milk 
Committee  during  the  past  several  weeks  has  submitted 
for  your  consideration  the  Emergency  Plan  with  the 
Provisional  League  Contract. 

Why  Sign  a  Provisional  Contract  ? 

May  we  at  this  time  state  the  attitude  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association  toward  the 
Emergency  Plan  and  give  some  reasons  why  we  believe 
independent  dairymen  should  consider  it? 

1.  Because  One  Large  Organization  Can  Prevent 
Price-Cutting. 

Of  all  the  evils  of  milk  marketing  combined, 
price-cutting  has  caused  the  most  trouble.  This 
problem  will  continue  while  it  is  possible  for  irre¬ 
sponsible  dealers  to  buy  milk  from  unorganized 
farmers  and  sell  it  under  the  established  prices  in 
the  city.  Naturally,  the  better  dealers  will  not  stand 
by  and  lose  their  markets  without  making  a  fight, 
and  the  only  way  they  have  of  fighting  is  by  lower¬ 
ing  their  own  prices  to  meet  the  competition.  Farm¬ 
ers  reap  the  result. 

Price-cutting  is  always  the  worst  in  time  of 
great  surplus  like  the  present.  If  all  buyers  paid  the 
same  price  for  their  supplies  to  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion,  price-cutting  would  be  practically  eliminated. 

2.  Because  One  Organization  Can  Control  Surplus. 

Before  the  days  of  the  League  and  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Plan,  a  surplus  whether  great  or  small  always 
dictated  the  price  to  farmers.  The  Classified  Plan, 
backed  by  the  League’s  efficient  country  plants,  has 
enabled  League  producers  partly  to  control  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  to  get  advantages  of  selling  milk  in  price 
classes  above  butter  and  cheese.  With  most  pro¬ 
ducers  in  one  organization,  surplus  could  be  almost 
fully  controlled  and  it  would  not  be  a  burden  to 
anyone. 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  people,  farmers 
are  fair  and  square  when  they  understand  the  facts, 
but  League  members  feel  that  there  is  unfairness 
in  the  present  situation,  whereby  all  producers  reap 
the  benefits  of  surplus  control  for  which  League 
members  alone  pay. 

3.  Because  One  Organization  Can  Negotiate  Better 

Prices. 

When  all  of  the  buyers  know  that  their  supplies 
must  come  from  one  and  only  one  organization  and 
that  they  must  deal  with  that  organization,  it  is  plain 
that  the  dairymen  would  always  be  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  a  price  as  high  as  market  conditions  justify. 

4.  Because  One  Organization  Can  Per¬ 
fect  Great  Economies. 

Think  what  savings  could  be  made 
through  the  ability  of  one  organiza¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  duplicate  plants  and 
milk  hauling  routes,  and  increase  the 


volume  handled  in  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
plants  that  remained. 

5.  Because  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  is  a  Going  Concern  With  Practical 
Experience. 

Even  if  a  new  organization  could  be  formed, 
supported  by  all  dairymen,  it  would  take  years  be¬ 
fore  it  could  become  effective  and  would  cost  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  pioneering  and  experimenting. 
Milk  marketing  has  to  be  learned  through  exper¬ 
ience.  The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  acquiring  that  experience  for  eleven 
years,  and  it  has  more  than  50,000  milk  producers, 
joined  to  one  another  with  a  businesslike  contract, 
who  have  proven  over  a  term  of  years  that  they  can 
stick  together. 

6.  Because  the  League  Has  Efficient  Marketing 
Facilities. 

We  wonder  if  dairymen  realize  what  it  means 
to  own  and  operate  themselves  the  facilities  for  re¬ 
ceiving,  processing,  and  marketing  their  own  pro¬ 
ducts.  Think  of  the  value  of  the  League’s  country 
and  city  marketing  machine,  from  the  standpoint  of 
insurance  alone.  The  League  is  regularly  acquiring, 
as  circumstances  justify,  additional  markets  in  the 
cities  to  take  care  of  its  members’  products. 

7.  Because  the  League  Has  a  Successful,  Proven 
Financial  Plan. 

In  a  record  of  eleven  years,  the  League  has  paid 
every  one  of  its  obligations  when  due  and  over  half 
of  them  before  they  were  due.  In  this  worst  depres¬ 
sion  in  history,  League  Certificates  have  constantly 
increased  in  value.  It  has  enabled  farmers  to  own 
millions  of  dollars  of  marketing  facilities,  both  in  the 
country  and  the  city,  and  to  pay  for  them  in  small 
loans  from  each  member  which  are  paid  back  to  the 
members  on  or  before  they  are  due  with  interest 
at  6  per  cent.  What  other  investment  have  dairymen 
or  businessmen  that  has  done  as  well? 

8.  And,  Lastly,  Because  One  Organization  Can 
Bring  More  Happiness  to  the  Dairy  Farmer. 

All  impartial  observers  are  agreed  that  a  united 
organization  would  result  immediately  and  con¬ 
stantly  in  higher  prices  to  the  farmer  for  his  milk. 
Not  only  is  your  own  welfare  involved  in  your  de¬ 
cision,  but  that  of  the  happiness  of  your  whole 
family.  If  conditions  do  not  improve,  when  can 
Mother  have  any  pretty  clothes,  how  can  you  send 
your  children  to  school  and  to  college,  how  long,  in 
short  will  you  be  able  to  hang  on  to  your  farm  home 
itself? 

The  League  Offers  Its  Facilities 

So  far  as  the  50,000  dairy  families  who  are  the 
League  are  concerned,  we  are  inviting  you  to  join  with 
us,  but  we  are  not  over-urging  you.  In  offering  our  fa¬ 
cilities,  we  think  we  are  offering  you  an  opportunity. 
We  need  you  but  you  also  need  us.  We  are  all  depend¬ 
ent  upon  one  another,  but  if  worse  comes  to  worst,  the 
League  can  and  must  protect  itself. 

Whether  enough  independent  dairymen  have  signed 
the  Provisional  Contract  to  make  it  effective  or  not, 
the  campaign  itself  has  been  successful  because  so  many 
more  thousands  of  dairymen  have  a  better  understand- 
ving  of  the  League  and  of  the  whole  milk 
marketing  situation.  The  truth  must  pre¬ 
vail.  If  we  are  right,  all  of  you  will  be 
with  us  eventually,  if  not  now.  American 
farmers  for  any  length  of  time  have  never 
failed  to  support  a  right  cause  when  they 
knew  the  truth. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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American  Agriculturist,  August  20,  1932 


Along  New  England  Highways 


DID  you  ever  have  the  conviction 
that  you  surely  have  been  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  place  before,  even  though  you 
know  you  have  not?  That  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  the  way  I  feel  when  I  visit  New 
England.  Although  I  may  never  have 
seen  the  place  before,  it  always  seems 
like  home. 

Possibly  this  feeling  may  be  because 
my  ancestors  on  both  sides  lived  for 
many  generations  on  New  England  soil. 
That  may  account,  also,  for  my  liking 
for  the  rugged  hills  and  the  fertile 
valleys,  and  for  my  love  for  the 
“Down  East”  Yankee.  I  am  one. 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  re¬ 
newing  New  England  associations 
and  ties.  A  son  graduated  from  an 
old  college  in  Vermont,  founded  on 
the  best  New  England  tradition,  and 
a  few  days  ago  he  married  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  girl  and  brought  a  much¬ 
loved  daughter  into  our  family. 
Also,  I  should  not  forget  to  mention 
that  28,000  New  England  farm 
families  are  now  regular  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

Riding  for  several  hundred  miles, 
recently,  over  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Massachusetts  roads,  I 
could  not  help  having  a  little  thrill 
of  pride  and  also  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  I  saw,  on  nearly 
every  farm,  for  mile  after  mile,  a 
sign  which  read: 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

literally  miles  of  stone  walls,  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  columns  of  American 
Agriculturist  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen 
Jr.  He  has  commented  several  times 
on  the  infinite  labor  of  the  Yankee 
farmer  in  picking  up  stones  and  laying 
them  carefully  into  walls  that  have 
stood  with  little  care  through  the  years. 

In  looking  at  some  of  the  great  rocks 
in  New  England  fields  too  large  to  be 
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lives,  and  entered  the  wilderness,  know¬ 
ing,  as  they  looked  back  for  a  last 
glance,  that  they  would  never  return 
to  those  scenes  and  friends  again. 

That  was  the  kind  of  stuff  of  which 
the  New  Englander  was  made.  That 
was  the  reason  why  he  was  able  to  con¬ 
quer  the  forests,  and  the  savages  and 
plow  a  shining  furrow  almost  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  from  the  products 
of  that  furrow,  to  erect  a  great  nation. 
The  test  of  any  country,  whether  its 
soil  is  deep  or  shallow  is  whether 
or  not  it  can  build  character  into  its 
people.  New  England  did  it. 


MP4 

The  Northeastern  section  of 
America  has  a  culture,  a  civilization, 
a  sort  of  spirit  all  its  own.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe,  but  one  feels  it 
the  moment  he  crosses  the  border. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  named  by  the  one 
word  “Simplicity,”  symbolized  by  the 
typical  New  England  church  standing 
beside  the  little  graveyard  where  sleep 
the  men  and  women  who  perhaps  more 
than  any  others  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  great  nation.  The  New  England 
village  with  its  inevitable  park  or  green 
in  its  center,  with  its  beautiful  homes 
built  on  architectural  lines  peculiar  to 
the  section,  and  setting  well  back  from 
the  streets,  and  its  churches  give  the 
wayfarer  a  sense  of  peace,  well-being, 
and  happiness  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  section  in  which  I  have  traveled. 

There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  fertile 
land  in  New  England.  But  there  is  also 
plenty  of  the  other  kind.  Let  one  travel 
through  the  Central  West,  or  even  in 
certain  sections  of  New  York  State, 
and  then  continue  on  to  the  farm  coun¬ 
try  of  New  England,  and  he  wonders 
and  marvels  how  the  farmer  of  that 
section  was  able  to  make  a  living  and 
to  give  such  a  good  account  of  himself. 
Yet  on  the  rocky,  hilly  farms  of 
the  Northeastern 
states  was  born 
and  raised  a  class 
of  people  that  has 
seldom  been  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization. 

The  Yankees 
have  been  accused 
by  certain  modern¬ 
ists  of  being  hard 
and  cold  and  stern. 

No  people  could 
contend  for  gen¬ 
erations  with  the 
soil  and  climate 
of  New  England 
without  developing 
a  certain  amount 
of  sternness  and  a 
sense  of  great  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Yet,  I 
venture  to  say  that 
under  that  exterior 
beat  hearts  just  as 
warm  and  just  as 
willing  to  work  and 
sacrifice  for  their 
loved  ones  and  for 
their  fellows  as 
any  people  of  any 
other  section  or 
nation. 

In  the  ride  the 
other  day  I  saw 


The  first  church  of  Dedham,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  churches  of  New  England  have  a 
simple  style  of  architecture  and  spirit  all 
their  own  which  gives  to  every  community 
where  they  are  located  a  sense  of  peace 
and  well  being. 

moved,  I  remembered  the  story  of  a 
homesick  girl  who,  with  her  husband 
in  early  times,  emigrated  from  a  New 
England  state  to  a  pioneer  home  in 
central  New  York.  On  this  farm,  stones, 
and  particularly  large  rocks  such  as 
are  common  in  some  sections  of  New 
England,  were  rare.  But  back  of  the 
log  barn  in  the  center  of  the  little  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  clearing,  there  was  one 
great  rock,  and  to  this  very  frequently 
came  the  young  homesick  wife,  to 
climb  upon  it  to  have  a  good  cry  for 
the  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  other  loved  friends 
whom  she  would  never  see  again  in  this 
life.  The  rock  was  the  one  thing  in  the 
new  land  that  reminded  her  most  of 
her  far  away  home. 

How  many  times  have  I  thought  of 
the  fortitude  and  great  moral  bravery 
of  those  New  England  people  who 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  scenes  and 
associations,  the  homes  and  the  rela¬ 
tives  that  they  had  known  all  of  their 


A.  A.  Field  Men  for  New 
England  Have  a  Picnic 

One  of  the  happiest  affairs  I  have 
ever  attended  in  a  long  time  was  the 
picnic  and  general  get-together  of 
the  Field  Representatives  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  in  New  England. 
These  men  with  their  wives  and 
children  met  at  little  Fairlee  Lake 
almost  at  the  border  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  on  a  bright 
summer  day  near  the  last  of  July. 

Part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  A.  A.  problems  and 
services  and  to  the  difficulties  which 
farmers  are  facing  at  the  present 
time,  but  a  good  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  left  also  to  having  just  a 
good  time. 

American  Agriculturist  is  very 
proud  of  the  men  who  bring  the 
work  and  services  of  the  paper  to 
the  attention  of  farmers  in  taking 
subscriptions.  The  A.  A.  has  on 
its  staff  representatives  who  have 
worked  for  it  for  half  a  lifetime, 
men  who  have  built  up  lifelong 
friendships  among  farmers  and  to 
whom  our  farmer  friends  look  for¬ 
ward  for  a  visit.  These  representa¬ 
tives  rightly  feel  that  they  are  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  that  is,  they  are  our  personal  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  as  you  think  of  them, 
so  will  you  think  of  the  paper  itself. 

In  the  discussion  the  men  were  unan¬ 
imous  in  reporting  the  growing  regard 
of  New  England  readers  for  American 
Agriculturist  and  the  work  it  is  trying 
to  do  for  agriculture.  They  said  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  sell  the  paper 
to  a  farm  family  who  have  not  been 
reading  it  in  recent  years,  but  not  hard 
even  in  these  bad  times  to  renew  sub¬ 
scriptions  among  old  readers  who  know 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  A.  A.  and 
its  many  services  to  farmers.  This 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  these 
same  New  England  representatives 
have  extended  the  work  of  this  paper 
to  more  than  28,000  farm  families  in 
the  New  England  states. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  en¬ 
couraging  factors  about  this  get-to¬ 
gether  of  our  men  was  their  very  great 
enthusiasm  for  their  job.  Time  and 

again  it  was 
brought '  out  that 
the  men  liked  to 
represent  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist 
and  were  success¬ 
ful  in  selling  it  be¬ 
cause  they  believed 
in  it  and  were  sure 
that  farmers  need¬ 
ed  it  and  the 
insurance  service 
which  goes  with 
it.  They  said  the 
harder  the  times 
the  more  need 
there  is  for  a  great 
institution  like  the 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  help  fight 
the  farmers’battles. 


A  typical  New  England  farmstead — no  where  else  in  the  world  did 
the  farmers  build  their  house  and  barn  together.  Why  did  they  do  it? 
For  one  reason,  probably,  because  in  the  bitter  weather  of  a  New  England 
winter  it  was  mighty  handy  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  barn  without  going 
outdoors.  There  are  some  disadvantages  also  in  having  the  house  and  barn 
together,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fire  hazard. 


Where  cane 
growth  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  bramble 
fruits,  apply  about 
six  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizer  to 
each  100  feet  of 
row.  Sow  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  when  the 
buds  start  to  show 
green  but  do  not 
let  the  fertilizer 
touch  the  canes. 


THE  IDEAL  SILO 

FOR  THE 

LATE  BUYER 


IF  you  have  been  obliged  to 
put  off  getting  your  Silo — 
the  Unadilla  is  made  just 
right  for  you. 

We  ship  the  same  day  the 
order  is  received. 

All  parts  of  the  silo  go  to¬ 
gether  without  sawing  or  tin¬ 
kering.  Staves,  front,  doors 
and  roof  are  so  assembled 
as  to  make  setting  up  easy, 
quick  and  low  in  cost. 

At  today’s  prices  the  Una¬ 
dilla  silo  is  a  wonderful 
investment. 

Write,  phone  or 
wire  for  catalog 
and  today’s  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company,  Inc., 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


YOU  DON’T 
HAVE  TO 
“BABY”  IT! 


Certainly  not!  Fels-Naptha  works  will¬ 
ingly  in  tub  or  machine.  It  gives  extra  help 
in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  water;  for  soak¬ 
ing  or  boiling.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-8-20,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  a  dozen;  $3.50 
per  fifty;  $6.50  per  hundred;  $60  per 
thousand. 

Check  or  Money  Order  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 

saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  Editorial  Page 


"We  ought  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful;  we  ought  to  contemplate  it  with  rapture,  and 
attempt  to  raise  ourselves  up  to  its  height.  And  in 
order  to  gain  strength  for  that,  we  must  keep  our¬ 
selves  thoroughly  unselfish — we  must  not  make  it 
our  own,  but  rather  seek  to  communicate  it;  indeed, 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  it  to  those  who  are  dear  and 
precious  to  us.” — Goethe. 

N  this  modern  civilization  there  is  much  to 
condemn,  but  one  of  the  pleasant,  hopeful  ten¬ 
dencies  is  the  growing  appreciation  of  beauty. 
Especially  is  this  manifest  by  the  increase  in 
growing  dowers.  Ride  any  country  road  and  see 
how  nearly  every  yard  is  abloom.  Even  in  the 
cities  there  are  garden  clubs  in  almost  every 
neighborhood. 

How  it  warms  the  heart  on  a  cold  winter  day 
to  ride  along  a  road  and  see  the.  windows  of  a 
farm  home  alive  with  the  blooms  of  geraniums, 
begonias,  and  other  house  plants !  It  takes  little 
imagination  to  guess  the  kind  of  wife  and  mother 
who  dwells  therein. 

How  even  the  most  indifferent  of  us  turn  to 
gaze  as  long  as  possible  as  we  pass  a  yard  or 
garden  crowded  with  dowers,  many  of  whose 
shining  faces  have  cheered  mankind  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  in  sorrow  and  on  joyful  occasions, 
for  as  long  as  history  records ! 

A  true  dower  lover  does  “acquaint  himself 
with  the  beautiful,”  and  he  is  unseldsh.  Knowing 
full  well  that  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for¬ 
ever,”  his  greatest  happiness  is  in  giving  away  his 
flowers,  knowing  that  joy  like  love  increases 
with  division. 


Why  Not  More  Small  Fruits 
for  Home  Use? 

HERE  is  nothing  like  practical  experience  to 
bring  home  the  truth.  Last  summer  a  friend 
very  kindly  gave  us  some  berry  bushes  for 
our  garden.  Now,  of  course,  we  knew  that  the 
best  time,  in  fact,  the  only  time  to  set  berry 
bushes  is  in  the  spring  or  fall  when  the  leaves 
are  off.  But  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  be  at  our 
place  at  the  proper  time,  so  we  set  the  bushes  in 
late  August.  Most  of  them  died.  One  exception 
to  this  were  the  black  raspberries,  practically 
every  one  of  which  lived,  but  the  red  raspberries 
and  the  blackberries  could  not  stand  the  violent 
change  while  their  leaves  were  on. 

As  we  tinker  around  our  garden,  which  is  a 
long  way  from  where  we  live  most  of  the  year, 
we  constantly  wonder  why  most  farmers  do  not 
have  better  gardens,  and  especially  why  so  few 
of  them  have  the  small  fruits.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  grow  berries,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  and 
all  of  the  vegetables.  What  a  start  they  make 
toward  the  best  kind  of  a  living  when  they  are 
in  season!  How  they  reduce  the  cost  of  living! 
Yet  many  seem  to  prefer  to  sell  milk  at  2  cents 
a  quart  and  other  farm  products  accordingly,  and 
then  pay  the  high  retail  prices  for  much  of  the 
stuff  they  use  on  their  own  tables.  If  we  are 
wrong  about  this,  tell  us  why. 


A  Suggestion  to  Taxpayers’ 
Associations 

N  1929  American  farmers  paid : 

$955,000,000  for  labor; 

$910,000,000  for  feed; 

$692,000,000  for  machinery; 
$217,000,000  for  fertilizer; 

$901,000,000  for  taxes. 

Since  1921  taxes  have  so  increased  that  they 
probably  now  lead  all  other  single  items  of  farm 
expense.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  farmers 
and  all  other  taxpaying  citizens  are  becoming  ex¬ 
cited  and,  in  many  communities  throughout  the 
nation,  are  now  forming  taxpayers’  associations? 

Such  organizations  can  do  much  good  provid¬ 
ing  they  observe  certain  fundamental  principles. 
One  of  these  is  to  avoid  radical  and  hasty  action; 


In  resentment  and  excitement  over  an  unfair  tax 
situation  work  can  easily  be  destroyed  that  is  of 
far  more  benefit  to  farmers  than  the  cost.  Above 
all  things,  what  is  needed  is  a  careful  study  of 
the  whole  tax  situation  before  any  action  is 
taken. 

As  a  definite  suggestion  to  local  taxpapers'  as¬ 
sociations,  start  with  the  local  situation.  State 
and  Federal  taxes  affect  you  far  less  than  do  local 
taxes.  There  is  no  doubt  plenty  to  correct  in  the 
State  Government,  but  many  farm  counties  are 
now  receiving  in  State  aid  much  more  than  they 
are  returning  to  the  State  in  taxes.  Let  us  be 
careful  in  any  changes  that  we  do  not  upset  this 
ratio. 

Tax  improvement  as  well  as  religion  starts  at 
home.  The  locality  is  where  the  greatest  need 
of  reform  is,  and  only  local  taxpayers  can  make 
any  reforms  in  taxation  in  the  district,  town,  and 
county  governments.  No  outsider  can  do  it.  These 
are  the  days  for  consolidation  and  mergers.  Why 
not  consider  some  large  savings  that  might  be 
made  by  consolidating  certain  local  offices  or 
eliminating  them  entirely,  or  combining  two  or 
more  towns,  or  even  by  merging  some  counties? 
Such  mergers  are  now  being  considered  in  many 
places  throughout  the  United  States.  One  report 
states  that  64  counties  of  20  states  are  consider¬ 
ing  mergers,  and  17  state-wide  plans  of  reorgani¬ 
zation  have  been  proposed. 

The  Indianapolis  News  says:  “If  two  town¬ 
ships  or  counties  or  a  group  of  adjoining  cities 
can  be  consolidated  to  eliminate  officials  and  the 
overhead  of  state  accounting  and  inspection,  the 
taxpayers  will  feel  the  benefit  directly.”  The 
Topeka  Capitol,  in  speaking  of  a  proposed  local 
merger,  said,  “It  would  eliminate  a  whole  set  of 
county  officials  and  reduce  taxes  about  20  per 
cent.” 


What  Will  You  Do  About  It? 

"• Chill  penury  repress’t  their  noble  rage 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.,, 

,  — Gray's  Elegy. 

FRIEND  tells  a  story  of  a  gathering  of  farm 
people,  met  recently  to  try  to  find  a  way  to 
raise  $200  in  the  community  toward  the 
salary  of  the  minister  of  the  local  church.  After 
canvassing  every  possibility  it  was  sadly  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the  money, 
or  longer  to  keep  the  church  open.  So  another 
church  closed  its  doors  and  went  the  way  of  so 
many  of  its  fellows,  and  for  the  same  reason — 
lack  of  funds.  Even  spiritual  things  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  farm  income. 

A  survey  of  402  farm  homes  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  about  1920, 
following  a  period  of  fairly  good  farm  prices, 
showed : 

24  per  cent  had  buildings  painted  within  5  years ; 

11  per  cent  had  finished  floors; 

38  per  cent  had  some  kind  of  furnace; 

10  per  cent  had  running  hot  and  cold  water; 

15  per  cent  had  a  bathroom; 

12  per  cent  had  a  sewer  system; 

9  per  cent  had  electric  lights. 

How  many  such  conveniences  do  you  think  have 
been  added  to  dairy  farm  homes  in  the  last  two 
years?  How  many  are  being  added  now?  More 
seriously  still,  how  long,  Mother,  has  it  been 
since  you  had  some  nice  clothes?  When  did 
Father  or  the  boys  have  new  suits?  Will  you  be 
able  to  send  the  children  to  school  or  to  college 
this  fall?  If  we  may  be  more  personal  still,  when 
did  you  have  any  fun?  When  have  you  been 
reasonably  free  from  financial  worries?  If  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  continue,  how  many  of  you  will 
lose  your  farm  and  home  entirely  within  the 
next  year  or  so,  because  of  the  taxes  or  mort¬ 
gage  foreclosures? 

Because  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  farm 
people  are  so  dependent  upon  the  farm  income 


is  the  reason  why  American  Agriculturist  ;s 
so  interested  in  wanting  to  see  dairymen  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive  to  improve  the  present  milk 
prices.  The  situation  just  cannot  continue  as  it 
is  now,  but  it  will  unless  dairymen  come  together. 

More  of  our  readers  are  out  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  than  are  members.  This  publication  is  not 
for  the  League  or  for  any  other  single  group. 
We  stand  for  the  interests  of  all  dairymen.  We 
cannot  succeed  unless  you  do.  This  summer  we 
could  have  kept  still  and  avoided  a  controversial 
problem,  but  instead  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
take  a  stand  for  what  we  believe  is  right,  know¬ 
ing  how  sadly  the  dairyman  is  in  need  of  better 
prices  for  his  milk. 

We  have  supported  the  Emergency  Plan  with 
its  Provisional  League  Contract  because  it  offers 
at  least  a  chance  to  put  more  money  into  your 
pockets.  The  League  may  and  does  have  its 
faults,  but  it  has  accomplished  much,  and  with 
united  support  it  could  do  more.  Why  not  give 
it  a  chance?  You  have  much  to  gain,  and  what 
to  lose?  How  can  the  situation  be  much  worse? 
It  might  be  better. 

Traveling  Blacksmith  Shops 

UR  readers  write  of  blacksmith  shops  on 
wheels  which  are  traveling  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  mending  farm  equipment,  shoeing  horses, 
and  in  general  providing  the  service  that  farmers 
once  had  to  go  miles  to  obtain.  These  little  shops 
are  mounted  on  a  small  truck.  They  are  usualh 
accompanied  by  two  men,  and  are  fairly  well 
equipped.  The  rates,  so  far  as  we  know,  are 
reasonable.  Changing  times  certainly  bring  chang¬ 
ing  customs. 

Gleaning  Out  the  Billboards 

HE  outstanding  impressions  one  gets  in  rid¬ 
ing  New  England  roads  is  the  absence  of  un¬ 
sightly  billboards.  There  are  a  few,  but  it  is 
our  impression  that  at  least  some  of  the  New 
England  states  have  gone  farther  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country  in  giving  the  traveler  a  chance 
to  enjoy  the  scenery  unobstructed  by  advertising 
signs. 

The  Road  Always  Opens  Ahead 

ID  you  ever  think,  as  you  rode  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  particularly  at  night,  how  much  life 
itself  is  like  the  road?  If  one  just  keeps  go¬ 
ing,  the  way  always  opens  up  ahead,  even  though 
you  cannot  see  more  than  a  little  distance  at  a 
time.  This  is  true  even  when  you  go  around  the 
corners  and  over  the  hard  spots. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

FARMER  for  whom  I  used  to  work  always 
laughs  when  we  meet  about  my  absentmind¬ 
edness,  and  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  I 
went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  milk  and  very 
carefully  hung  the  pail  upon  a  nail  and  sat  down 
to  the  cow  with  a  lantern  between  my  knees. 

Speaking  of  being  absentminded,  Curry 
Weatherby,  Circulation  Manager  of  American 
Agriculturist  tells  a  story  about  an  absent- 
minded  professor  who  called  his  biology  class 
to  order  shortly  after  the  lunch  hour  one  day, 
and  said:  “Our  special  work  this  afternoon  will 
be  cutting  up  and  inspecting  the  inward  workings 
of  a  frog.  I  have  a  frog  in  my  pocket  here  to  be 
used  as  specimen.” 

He  reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
paper  sack,  shook  its  contents  on  the  table,  and 
out  rolled  a  nice  looking  sandwich.  The  professor 
looked  at  it,  perplexed^,  scratched  his  head,  and 
muttered :  “That’s  funny,  I  distinctly  remember 
eating  my  lunch.” 
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We  Believe  in  the  Emergency  Plan 

Prominent  Local  Men  State  Reasons  for  Their  Support 


Editor's  Note — We  have  written  to 
the  county  chairmen  of  the  Emergency 
Milk  Committees  asking  them  to  tell 
briefly  why  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
Emergency  Plan  with  its  provisional 
League  contract.  Part  of  the  many  an¬ 
swers  received  are  printed  on  this  page. 
We  wish  there  were  room  to  print  them 
all  for  its  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion 
of  highly  respected,  local  men,  many 
of  whom  have  not  been  connected  with 
the  League,  should  carry  great  weight 
with  those  who  are  now  trying  to  make 
a  decisioen.  We  wonder  if  dairymen 
have  fully  considered  the  forces  lined 
up  on  both  sides  of  this  milk  problem? 
On  one  side  we  have  certain  milk  deal¬ 
ers  with  very  little  other  support;  on 
the  other  side  is  nearly  every  agency 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture, 
including  fifty  thousand  dairymen  who 
have  been  members  of  the  League  for 
years. 

Here  are  the  letters  from  chairmen 
of  the  County  Emergency  -  Milk  Com¬ 
mittees  : 

*  *  * 

Opposition  Gomes  from  Selfish 
Motives 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said :  A  nation 
can  not  long  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free.  We  all  realize  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  can  never  be  prosperous  half  pool 
and  half  non-pool.  If  we  all  pull  to¬ 
gether  we  can  go.  If  we  are  divided 
we  are  gone.  The  Syracuse  meeting 
and  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that 
meeting  are  satisfactory  proofs  that  we 
all  agree  on  the  fundamentals.  The 
action  taken  by  the  large  milk  con¬ 
cerns  who  oppose  the  idea  of  one  co¬ 
operative  dairy  association  by  rejecting 
the  milk  of  producers  who  insist  on 
having  something  to  say  about  their 
own  business  is  ample  proof  of  the 
need  of  cooperative  action.  Just  as  long 
as  selfish  interests  can  by  propaganda, 
coercion,  strong-arm  methods  (or  what 
have  you)  keep  the  dairymen  divided, 
just  so  long  may  we  expect  to  receive 
starvation  prices  for  our  dairy  products. 
The  dairymen  have  never  tried  to  run 
the  affairs  of  other  industries.  It  is  now 
time  to  notify  all  outside  interests  that 
from  this  date  we  propose  to  have 
charge  of  and  manage  our  own  business 
by  all  uniting  in  one  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation  of  dairymen  for  dairymen  and 
by  dairymen. — Lincoln  Gardner, 
League  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y .,  Milk  Committee. 

*  *  * 

No  Selfish  Interests  Involved 

I  favor  the  provisional  contract  plan 
because  its  purpose  is  to  benefit  all 
New  York  Milk  Shed  dairymen.  No  sel¬ 
fish,  personal  interests  are  involved  in 
its  promotion.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
low  price  for  milk  is  caused  by  an  un¬ 
restrained  supply  from  independent 
producers  to  independent  dealers  who 
force  same  upon  the  fluid  market  in 
competition  with  our  more  reputable 
dealers,  who  in  turn  are  obliged  to 
meet  such  competition  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  their  trade.  It  is  therefore  quite 
obvious  that  the  entire  supply  must  be 
regulated  and  controlled  in  order  to 
maintain  adequate  prices  and  that  it 
can  effectively  be  done  only  through 
One  United  Cooperative  Sales  Organi¬ 
zation. 

The  Emergency  Committee  finds  that 
the  fundamental  principles  which  are 
essential  for  successful  operation  are 
already  operative  in  The  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  and 
that  such  organization  can  be  made 
immediately  available  through  the  por- 
visional  contract.  It  is  sure  to  increase 
the  milk  checks  of  all  its  members.  It 
is  simply  a  contract  between  dairymen 
whereby  they  agree  to  share  equally 
one  with  another  all  costs  incurred  and 
all  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  more 
efficient  system  of  marketing  milk. 

All  opposition  to  the  proposition  is 
traceable  to  selfish  interests  of  some 
dealers  who  apparently  desire  to  keep 
dairymen  in  a  disorganized  condition 
in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  buy 
cheap  milk,  and  from  some  men  who 
are  ambitious  for  personal  gain  through 


the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  provisional  contract  offers  the 
only  remedy  that  affords  opportunity 
for  prompt  relief  of  the  present  dis¬ 
tressed  condition  of  our  dairying  indus¬ 
try.  While  it  will  benefit  all  dairymen 
it  is  in  no  way  destructive  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  reputable  dealers  for  it  will 
afford  all  distributors  opportunity  to 


purchase  their  supply  through  One 
United  Sales  Organization  at  uniform 
prices  regulated  by  dairymen. 

It  is  one  supreme  effort  to  help 
ourselves  to  help  each  other  and  to 
save  our  dairying  industry  from  ruina¬ 


tion. — E.  B.  JOHNSON,  Author  of  the 
“ Johnson  Plan”  and  Chairman  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  Y .,  Milk  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee. 

*  *  * 

Will  Give  Producer  Bargaining 
Power 

I  favor,  and  am  working  for,  the 
provisional  contract  plan  because  I  am 


confident  that  this  is  one  plan  which 
will  place  the  dairy  business  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  upon  a  sound,  equita¬ 
ble  and  permanent  basis. 

It  will  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis 
through  this  plan  because  all  unneces¬ 


sary  or  duplicate  plants  will  be  elimin¬ 
ated  and  all  criss-cross  or  undue  haul¬ 
ing  done  away  with. 

Equitable  because  through  this  plan 
the  producer  of  milk  will  be  placed  in 
an  equal  bargaining  position  with  the 
dealer  of  milk  and  consequently  then 
will  have  the  power  to  set  the  price 
which  the  dealer  will  have  to  pay  him 
for  his  milk. 

Lastly  it  will  place  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  upon  a  permanent  basis  because 
through  this  plan  an  orderly  marketing 
system  will  be  put  into  practice  allow¬ 
ing  only  the  required  amount  of  milk 
in  the  higher  classifications  to  enter 
these  markets  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  balance,  which  is  surplus,  off 
the  fluid  market. 

Thus  will  be  eliminated,  this  deadly 
competition  in  the  fluid  market  which 
is  ruining  the  price  structure  at  the 
present,  allow  us  to  obtain  a  just  and 
equitable  price  for  all  milk  in  the  high¬ 
er  classifications,  the  surplus  to  take 
world  wide  market  prices. 

I  believe  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
cast  a  ballot  which  will  save  our  in¬ 
dustry  from  ruin  and  act  as  an  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  to  lift  this  country  out  of  its 
present  financial  difficulty. 

The  work  in  Chenango  County  is  pro¬ 
gressing  very  satisfactorily. — Earl  B. 
Clark,  Dairymen’s  League  Member, 
Master  Farmer  and  Chairman  Chenan¬ 
go  County  Milk  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Will  Lower  Handling  Costs 

As  a  dairy  farmer  I  favor  the  pro¬ 
visional  contract  plan  principally  be¬ 
cause  New  York  City  dealers  buying 
in  our  Milk  Shed  are  in  a  race  to  gain 
trade  by  underselling;  because  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  milk  dealers  have  built  dup¬ 
licate  shipping  plants,  and  many  small 
country  plants  at  points  unnecessary 
since  our  extension  of  good  roads;  and 
because  the  duplicate  station  overhead 
costs  and  extra  freight  shipping  costs 
for  less-car-lot  shipments,  as  well  as 
the  loss  due  to  underselling,  all  are  de¬ 
ducted  ahead  of  the  producers’  check. 

Control  in  one  organization  will  im¬ 
mediately  stop  competitive  selling  and 
ultimately  result  in  substantial  econo¬ 
mies  at  the  country  end. 

The  Lewis  County  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  begins  its  final  drive  for  con¬ 
tracts  with  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
its  quota  already  signed. — Edward  M. 
Sheldon,  Member,  New  York  State  As¬ 
sembly  and  Chairman,  Leans  Co.,  N.  Y 
Emergency  Committee. 

*  *  * 

The  Only  Solution 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  provisional  con¬ 
tract  plan  as  it  will  eliminate  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk  which  ruins  the  milk  prices 
every  summer. 

Dairymen  are  in  a  worse  condition 
now  than  ever  before.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  solution  is  to  form  one 
big  cooperative  association  and  all 
work  together. — Raymond  M.  Brewer, 
Independent  Producer  and  Chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y .,  Emergency  Milk 
Committee. 

*  *  * 

An  Opportunity  and  a 
Responsibility 

I  want  briefly  to  state  to  you  my 
opinion  of  the  provisional  contract  and 
the  work  of  the  Emergency  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee. 

First,  the  plan  and  principle  of  the 
Emergency  Milk  Committee  with  the 
provisional  contract  and  one  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  one  and  only  solution  of  our 
marketing  problem.  This  will  enable  us 
to  furnish  dealers  supplying  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  regulated  supply  at  all  times 
rather  than  force  so  much  of  the  un¬ 
controlled  milk  on  the  market  which 
ruins  the  price  for  everyone. 

Then  too,  Eastern  dairymen  furnish¬ 
ing  milk  for  the  Metropolitan  market 
have  been  taking  entirely  too  many 
chances  with  this  market  and  have  not 
received  the  benefit  they  would  have 
had  had  they  been  properly  organized. 

And  now  we  have  an  opportunity  as 
well  as  a  responsibility  to  correct  a 
most  deplorable  condition  brought 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


— From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


This  cartoon  by  Darling  “Ding”  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  is  a  true 
picture  of  what  is  ahead  for  dairymen  unless  they  can  unite  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  secure  better  milk  prices. 


Governor  Roosevelt  Endorses  Emergency  Plan 

George  C.  Luke, 

Editor,  Grape  Belt, 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  in  which 
you  state: 

“The  Emergency  Committee  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  bring  a  majority  of  the  dairy 
farms  of  this  territory  into  one  cooperative  marketing 
association.” 

You  ask  if  I  approve  of  this  plan.  For  years  with  every  increasing 
interest  and  appreciation  I  have  watched  the  development  of  the  Farmers 
Cooperative  Marketing  movement  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

I  understand  that  experts  connected  with  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  have  studied  the  plan  of  the  Emergency  Committee  believe 
that  large  savings  cun  be  made  and  surpluses  more  efficiently  handled  if 
more  farmers  got  together  in  a  large  cooperative  marketing  association, 
the  final  result  being  the  lowering  of  the  spread  between  the  prices  paid 
farmers  and  prices  paid  by  city  consumers  for  milk.  This  being  so,  the 
plan  is  made  effective  to  promote  the  interests  of  both  dairy  farmers  and 
city  consumers. 

After  discussing  the  other  fundamentals  involved,  I,  therefore,  approve 
of  the  plan  and  believe  that  every  dairy  farmer  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  wrho  desires  to  join  in  making  such  plan  effective  should  be  given 
an  opportunity"  to  do  so.  I  will  not  lengthen  this  letter  by  discussing  the 
relation  of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Marketing  movement  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  problem  of  the  United  States  as  this  will  be  publicly  discussed  by 
me  in  due  time. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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The  Local  and  National  Outlook  for  Apples 


AT  this  time  of  year  every  fruit 
grower  is  interested  in  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  crop,  not  only  in  his  own 
locality  but  in  other  fruit-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  in  his  state  and  other  states.  On 
July  1st,  the  apple  crop  for  the  United 
States  was  estimated  at  134,000,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  202,000,000 
harvested  last  year.  If  nothing  happens 
to  change  these  figures,  this  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  the  crop  harvested 
in  1929. 

The  New  England  states  expect 
6,640,000  bushels  of  apples,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  crop  of  4,959,000 
bushels,  and  a  five-year  average  of 
9,455,000.  New  York  State  is  looking 
for  18,194,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  17,902,000  bushels  of  a  year  ago, 
and  a  five-year  average  of  26,076,000 
bushels. 

The  crop  in  the  Virginia  area  is  way 
off.  Virginia  expects  less  than  9,050,000 
bushels  of  apples  as  compared  with 
over  21,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  and 
West  Virginia  is  looking  for  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  5,000,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  almost  13,000,000  a  year  ago. 
Other  states  where  the  crop  is  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  are  Pennsylvania,  Il¬ 
linois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Idaho. 

The  crop  in  the  far  West  looks  pretty 
good.  Washington  with  prospects  of 
29,382,000  bushels  is  looking  for  a  crop 
a  little  below  last  year’s,  when  they 
had  approximately  31,500,000  bushels. 
Oregon  and  California  are  both  ex¬ 
pecting  crops  a  little  larger  than  those 
harvested  last  year. 

A  forecast  for  the  entire  United 
States  is  for  133,824,000  bushels  of 
apples,  as  compared  with  202,415,000 
harvested  last  year,  and  a  five  year 
average  (1924-28)  of  180,262,000. 

The  peach  crop  for  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  47,000,000  bushels, 
which  is  38  per  cent  less  than  the 
heavy  1931  crop.  The  pear  crop  is  es¬ 
timated  at  21,503,000,  which  is  8  per 
cent  less  than  last  year’s  crop. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  County 

Apples  appear  to  be  about  55  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop,  Baldwins  being  particularly 
light.  Quality  is  extra  good.  Peaches  are 
about  85  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  largely 
Elberta.  Pears  run  about  75  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop,  largely  Bartlett  and  Seckel. 
Nothing  doing  yet  in  the  way  of  prices, 
but  growers  feel  optimistic. 

George  a.  Morse. 

*  *  * 

Columbia  County 

The  Baldwin  crop  is  about  40%  of  nor¬ 
mal  and  all  other  varieties  about  80%.  We 
have  not  been  troubled  much  with  scab 
this  year.  Growers  are  expecting  a  peach 
crop  85%  of  normal  and  a  pear  crop  80% 
of  normal.  There  has  been  considerable 
insect  injury. — Paul  Judson. 

*  *  * 

Ulster  County 

The  apple  crop  in  this  locality  is  be¬ 
tween  75  and  80  per  cent  of  a  full  crop 
of  all  varieties.  The  Baldwin  crop  is  very 
light.  There  is  some  scab.  We  have  had 
two  hail  storms  in  this  immediate  sec¬ 
tion  that  have  done  considerable  damage; 
it  was  not  general,  just  a  narrow  stretch 
that  was  damaged.  I  have  not  heard  any 
price  yet.  I  think  the  peach  crop  is  very 
good ;  the  dry  weather  has  retarded  the 
growth  on  early  varieties.  I  am  not  so 
well  informed  on  the  pear  crop.  I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  about  75  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 

Fred  Dubois. 

*  *  * 

McIntosh,  R.  I.  Greenings,  and  Red  De¬ 
licious  have  set  up  heavily  in  all  portions 
of  the  county.  These  three  varieties  of 
apples  will  represent  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
our  apple  crop  this  year.  The  set  of  Bald¬ 
wins  is  very  light  not  over  a  15  per  cent 

crop  expected.  Other  varieties  such  as 

Romes,  Spys,  Ben  Davis,  Staymans,  Cort- 
lands,  and  Jonathans  have  a  normal  set 
of  fruit. 

Up  to  date  growers  have  been  more 
successful  in  controlling  insect  damage  to 
their  fruits.  Codlin-moth  is  much  less  ser¬ 
ious  to  date  than  for  last  two  seasons. 
Plum  curculio  was  well  controlled  this 
year.  Rosy  aphis  did  less  damage  this 

season  than  last.  Scab  will  take  a  heavier 
toll  this  year  than  for  the  past  two  sea¬ 


sons.  However,  in  general  the  quality  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  last  year. 

There  is  a  very  fine  crop  of  pears  and 
peaches  in  the  county.  Both  of  these 
crops  have  suffered  less  from  insect  and 
disease  attacks.  However  these  two  crops 
need  considerable  rain  in  the  next  two 

weeks  in  order  to  size  up  the  fruit  pro¬ 

perly. — Wm.  j.  Clark,  Asst.  County  Agent. 

*  *  * 

Clinton  County 

The  McIntosh  crop  is  good,  the  Snow 
fair,  the  Wealthy  good  and  the  Spys  good. 
On  the  whole  the  crop  is  very  clean  but 
we  have  had  some  damage  by  hail. — R. 
W.  Foot,  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

*  *  * 

Saratoga  County 

The  apples  of  all  varieties  are  70%  of  a 


crop. 

McIntosh  . 85% 

Spys  . - . . . 70% 

Baldwin  . 60% 

Greenings  . 65% 


The  apples  in  well  sprayed  orchards  are 
very  clean  from  scab  and  have  very  little 
insect  injury  except  a  slight  damage  from 


Prospects  for 

RIGHT  now  the  potato  crop  is  not 
expected  to  be  much  different  than 
last  year.  The  predicted  crop  on  July 
1st  for  the  entire  country  was  377,769,- 
000  bushels,  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  production  of  375,518,000,  and  a 
five  year  average  of  361,115,000  bush¬ 
els.  Eighteen  states  which  usually  pro¬ 
duce  a  surplus  of  late  potatoes  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  harvest  272,426,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  261,824,000  of  a  year  ago. 
Twelve  other  states  producing  late  po¬ 
tatoes,  either  about  enough  for  their 
own  use,  or  not  enough  for  their  own 
use  so  that  they  have  to  import  po¬ 
tatoes,  expect  a  crop  a  little  better  than 
that  harvested  last  year.  Seven  states 
whose  potato  crop  is  classed  as  coming 
between  early  and  late  potatoes  have 
crops  just  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
while  eleven  states  that  produced  early 
potatoes  had  about  30,000,000  bushels 
this  year,  as  compared  with  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000,000  a  year  ago. 

Unless  the  weather  or  disease  injury 
upsets  the  situation  there  will  be  more 
late  potatoes  in  the  country  than  there 
were  a  year  ago,  although  the  early 
crop  was  enough  smaller  to  offset 
largely  the  increase  in  late-producing 
states.  The  acreage  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  was  increased  from  3,371,000  which 
was  last  year’s  figures,  to  3,411,000  this 
year. 

Some  New  York  bean  growers  had 
trouble  getting  their  crop  in  this  year. 
Approximately  108,000  acres  were 
planted  this  year  in  New  York  State, 
as  compared  with  120,000  last  year. 
Every  important  bean-growing  state, 
with  the  exception  of  New  Mexico, 
planted  a  smaller  acreage  than  a  year 
ago,  with  the  result  that  this  year’s 
acreage  of  beans  was  about  1,477,000, 
as  compared  with  1,860,000  a  year  ago. 

The  expected  production  for  New 
York  State  on  July  1st  was  1,188,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  2,160,000  a 
year  ago,  while  production  for  the  en¬ 
tire  country  was  estimated  at  15,733,- 
000  bushels,  as  compared  with  21,188,- 
000  a  year  ago. 

Cabbage  growers  in  ten  states,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York,  put  out  around  33,- 
000  acres  of  domestic  type  cabbage, 
about  2  per  cent  less  than  last  year’s 
acreage.  The  acreage  of  Danish  cab¬ 
bage,  according  to  the  latest  figures 
available,  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
above  last  year’s  figures. 

*  *  * 

Suffolk  County 

Since  April  first  of  this  year  we  have 
had  but  very  little  more  than  one  half 
the  normal  rainfall,  over  a  very  large 
part  of  the  important  farming  sections  of 
Suffolk  Co.  This  condition  has  cut  the 
crops  to  date,  although  the  rain  has  been 
well  distributed. 

The  indications  are  for  a  fair  crop  of 
early  potatoes,  which  is  now  ready  to 
market.  The  late  crop  will  be  quite  un¬ 
even.  In  some  sections  the  yield  will  be 


red  bug  in  some  orchards.  The  crops  in 
unsprayed  orchards  and  poorly  sprayed 
ones  are  almost  a  failure. 

The  peach  crop  is  about  80%  and  is 
fairly  clean.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size. 

Pears  are  about  70%  of  a  crop.  The 
fruit  is  in  fine  condition  and  of  good 
quality. 

There  have  been  no  fruit  buyers  in  this 
section  as  yet  or  prices  offered. 

— S.  H.  Merchant. 
*  *  * 

Cayuga  County 

Our  own  apple  crop  is  a  bit  larger  than 
last  year,  with  quality  to  date  excellent, 
and  plenty  ofmoisturenowinthesoil.lt 
has  been  a  year  requiring  very  thorough 
spraying,  especially  for  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant.  Gravenstein,  McIntosh  and  R.  I. 
Greening  are  heavy  crops.  Wealthy,  Bald¬ 
win,  King,  Spy,  and  Rome  are  much 
lighter  than  in  1931. 

As  to  pears,  we  have  a  very  large  crop 
of  Bartletts,  with  Seckels  also  a  good 
crop.  Psylla  damage  is  negligible,  though 
we  have  had  to  remove  blight  very 
thoroughly.  With  the  country-wide  apple 
crop  distinctly  below  1931,  prices  should 
improve,  but  general  conditions  are  not 


Potatoes,  Beans, 

up  to  normal.  In  other  parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  the  yield  will  be  light,  due  to  dry 
weather. 

The  outlook  for  prices  is  not  too  en¬ 
couraging.  With  shipments  of  potatoes 
for  the  new  crop  only  60%.  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  movement  to  date,  the  price  is  now 
materially  lower  than  last  season. 

At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  po¬ 
tatoes  is  very  small.  Probably  due  to 
home  grown  supplies.  Later  we  look  for  a 
better  market. — H.  R.  Talmage. 

*  *  * 

Nassau  County 

July  was  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  al¬ 
though  here  on  the  North  shore  we  had 
two  local  showers.  These  left  us  in  con¬ 
siderably  better  condition  than  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  parts  of  the  county. 

Cobblers  in  this  section  will  average 
about  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  Because  of 
the  low  price,  few  are  being  dug.  Green 
Mountains  will  be  rather  light,  due  to  bad 
infestation  of  leaf  hoppers  and  hot,  dry 
weather.  ' 

Mid-season  and  late  crop  cabbage  have 
suffered  much,  due  to  the  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture.  This  is  also  true  of  late  root  crops. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  the  far¬ 
mer  this  season  is  not  very  bright,  and 
the  fact  that  we  in  this  County  have  not 
had  a  good  year  since  1928,  makes  the 
situation  even  mbre  grave. — Harold  J. 
Simonson. 

*  *  * 

Tioga  County 

The  crop  conditions  in  this  section  of 
northern  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New 
York  closely  reflect  the  rather  unusual 
weather  conditions.  Winter  was  most 
open  for  many  years,  favoring  heavy 
early  growth  of  wheat.  Spring  was  very 
late  and  wet,  the  worst  since  1924,  result¬ 
ing  in  late  sowing  of  oats  and  barley. 
When  almost  continuous  drought  follow¬ 
ed  till  July  1st  much  of  these  crops  were 
damaged  badly  by  baked  soil.  July  and 
the  first  week  of  August  have  been  fairly 
wet  everywhere  to  very  wet  in  spots. 
Late  sown  oats,  as  a  consequence,  have 
often  recovered.  Potatoes  are  mainly 
planted  in  late  May  or  in  June.  Few  fields 
have  been  damaged  up  to  date.  Many 
vines  look  small  and  a  few  are  tip-burned, 
but  the  rains  have  held  insects  in  check 
better  than  average  seasons  and,  with 
sufficient  soil  water  to  last  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  month,  I  would  estimate 
potato  conditions  at  least  equal  to  aver¬ 
age.  One  danger  is  late  blight,  should  the 
present  frequent  rains  continue. — Daniel 
dean. 

*  *  * 

Oneida  County 

The  potato  acreage  has  been  increased 
considerably  and  most  fields  are  looking 
better  than  last  year.  A  few  fields  how¬ 
ever,  are  rather  spindled.  The  potato 
beetle  has  not  been  serious  this  year  but 
the  flea  beetle  has  caused  considerable 
damage  in  unsprayed  fields.  More  far- 


very  encouraging.  If  they  improve,  as 
fall  and  winter  come,  we  fruit  growers 
may  be  benefited. 

Bartlett  prices  undoubtedly  will  be  low, 
due  to  closing  of  many  canning  factories. 

— Jas.  Roe  Stevenson. 

*  *  * 

Tompkins  County 

I  judge  there  will  be  about  75%  as 
many  apples  as  last  year.  Baldwins  are 
mostly  very  light  and  a  very  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  fire  blight  has  reduced  the  set 
of  fruit  on  Tompkins  King,  Greenings  and 
•  several  other  varieties.  I  don’t  believe 
over  60%  of  the  apples  we  have  will  grade 
No.  1. 

Pears  are  probably  20%  heavier  than 
last  year. 

Peaches  are  not  over  75%  of  last  year’s 
crop,  but  promise  better  size  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  No.  1  fruit  than  last  year. 
•  Plums  are  about  85%  of  a  full  crop  and 
50%  above  last  year.  Have  just  finished 
handling  the  biggest  sweet  cherry  crop  I 
ever  had  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Have 
picked  only  about  one  third  of  my  sour 
cherries  on  account  of  low  prices. 

— Herbert  P.  Kino. 


and  Cabbage 

mers  are  spraying  and  all  are  hoping, 
rather  faintly,  for  a  fair  price. 

The  cabbage  acreage  has  been  increas¬ 
ed  some,  and  the  crop  is  looking  real 
good. — H.  G.  Humphreys. 

*  *  * 

The  conditions  of  crops  in  this  section 
of  the  state  are  as  follows :  potatoes,  80% 
of  normal  crop,  little  insect  damage,  and 
prices  better  than  in  ’31;  cabbage,  75% 
of  normal,  no  insect  damage,  price  $15.00 
per  ton ;  beans,  60%  of  norm’al,  no  insect 
damage,  price  low. — H.  T.  Evans,  Secre¬ 
tary,  N.  Y.  Cooperative  Seed  Potato  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

*  * 

Ontario  County 

More  than  the  usual  acreage  of  cabbage 
was  set  this  year  during  the  latter  part 
of  June  and  the  fore  part  of  July.  Part 
of  the  crop  is  not  looking  so  well.  Earlier 
set  cabbage  plants  were  smaller  than  us¬ 
ual  but  due  to  rains  in  July  have  come 
on  exceptionally  well,  so  look  up  to  par. 
There  is  less  aphis  trouble  this  year  due 
probably  to  the  rains  in  July.  Practically 
no  green  worms  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  as  yet.  However,  the  butter¬ 
flies  have  been  laying  their  eggs.  Think 
on  the  whole  the  cabbage  crop  is  ahead 
of  last  year.  Early  cabbage  has  been 
shipped  for  $10  to  $12. 

The  potato  crop  looks  better  than  last 
year.  There  are  less  flea  beetles  and  the 
foliage  is  growing  well  due  to  the  July 
rains.  In  some  fields  planted  in  June  there 
are  quite  a  good  many  skip  hills  due  to 
dry  weather.  Potato  bugs  are  not  as 

numerous  as  last  year.  Because  of  the 

economic  conditions  fewer  than  usual  are 
spraying. 

Beans  look  exceptionally  well,  parti¬ 

cularly  Red  Kidneys.  Pea.  beans  seem  to 
be  making  less  growth  than  usual,  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  poor  start  in  July. — R. 
W.  Pease,  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

*  *  * 

Erie  County 

There  was  about  the  normal  acreage  of 
potatoes  planted  but  not  as  much  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  used  as  normally.  There 
are  many  fields  with  poor  stands  with 
missing  hills  ranging  from  10  to  20%,  but 
the  crop  is  better  than  normal  at  this 
date,  enough  better  so  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  prospect  is  for  a  full  normal 
harvest  for  this  County.  We  are  having 
right  now  weather  conditions  just  right  to 
produce  blight,  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
or  heard  of  any. 

There  was  a  small  decrease  in  acreage 
of  beans  planted ;  condition  at  this  time 
is  about  90%  of  a  normal  crop ;  some 
fields  are  affected  with  mosaic  and  some 
are  injured  by  too  much  rain,  but  many 
fields  are  excellent  and  promise  to  be 
better  than  a  normal  yield. 

There  is  nothing  that  indicates  to  me  a 
very  profitable  price  for  either  potatoes 
or  beans  duo  to  the  generally  low  price 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Master  Farmers  Have  “At  Home  Day” 

Five  Visited  in  Mohawk  Valley  to  See  How  the  “Other  Fellow”  Does  It 


ON  July  15th,  seven  Master  Farm¬ 
ers  and  their  wives  gathered  at 
the  farm  of  W.  D.  Robens  at 
Poland,  Herkimer  County,  and 
spent  that  day  and  the  next  visiting 
the  homes  of  a  number  of  Master 
Farmers.  In  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robens,  the  Master  Farmers  and  their 
wives  on  the  trip  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W..  C.  Hubbard,  of  Fulton,  Oswego 
County,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hum¬ 
phreys,  of  New  Hartford,  Oneida 
County,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lamb, 
of  Hubbardsville,  Madison  County,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Orrin  Ross,  of  Lowville,  Lewis 
County,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Myers, 
of  Barnerville,  Schoharie  County,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Bielby,  of  Rome, 
Oneida  County. 

Mr.  Robens  had  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  show  us.  While  some 
might  not  consider  it  a  farm  crop,  Mr. 
Robens  has  been  interested  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  reforestation,  and  has 
set  over  a  hundred  acres  of  trees.  Some 


of  it  will  be  sold  to  one  dealer  on  Long 
Island. 

Just  a  few  figures  and  facts  will 
show  you  something  of  the  size  of  busi¬ 
ness  George  is  running.  He  has  two 
storage  cellars  under  two  buildings, 
formerly  dairy  barns,  which  will  hold 
18,000  bushels  each,  and  there  is  an 
additional  storage  so  that  he  can  han- 


A  part  of  the  group  in  the  yard  of  Earl  B.  Clark  of  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


stand.  A  few  weeds  are  showing,  but 
of  course  the  alfalfa  will  soon  run 
these  out. 

Mr.  Bielby  raises  Jerseys.  He  has  50 
cows  besides  young  stock,  and  last 
year  raised  all  the  roughage  they  ate 
on  75  acres  of  land.  This  summer  he 
has  run  30  animals  on  16  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture,  and  up  to  date  they  have  had  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  grain. 
Before  long  Mr.  Bielby  plans  to  give 
them  either  some  green  feed  or  silage. 
In  comparison  with  Mr.  Robens’  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  a  16  per  cent  ration, 
Mr.  Bielby  uses  20  per  cent. 

Canning  factory  peas  constitute  the 
principal  cash  crop  on  this  place. 

Hugh  Humphreys’  farm  at  New 
Hartford  was  our  next  stop.  As  was 
the  case  with  the  farms  already  visited, 
dairying  was  the  principal  interest,  but 
in  this  case  10  acres  of  potatoes  are 
grown  as  a  cash  crop.  Morgan  Myers 
said  that  was  the  most  potatoes  he 
had  ever  seen  in  one  field,  but  as  I  will 
explain  a  little  later,  we  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  his  education  the  next 
morning.  This  last  year  Hugh  put  on 
500  pounds  of  4-8-7  fertilizer  on  his 
potatoes  per  acre.  The  crop  is  sprayed 
with  a  traction  sprayer  which  main¬ 
tains  a  pressure  of  about  150  pounds 
and  which  applies  a  hundred  gallons 
per  acre. 

Hugh  Humphreys  has  a  herd  of  Hol- 
steins,  not  only  accredited  but  also 
tested  and  free  from  abortion. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  New 
York  State  who  has  personally  dug  as 
much  drainage  ditch  as  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phreys.  He  maintains  that  he  enjoys 
it,  particularly  when  a  job  is  completed 
and  he  sees  the  water  from  a  new  line 
of  tile  running  into  a  main.  He  made 
this  observation,  when,  after  supper,  a 
group  of  us  had  taken  a  walk  to  look 
over  a  field  of  com  which  was  under¬ 
laid  with  several  lines  of  tile.  Some¬ 
one,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Bielby,  then 
remarked  that  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  farming  was  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  came  from  work  well 
done. 

Saturday  morning  we  called  on 
George  Lamb  of  Hubbardsville,  where 
we  saw  a  type  of  farming  altogether 
different  from  anything  seen  on  the 
previous  day.  When  speaking  about 
adding  to  Morgan  Myers’  education,  I 
meant  that  at  George  Lamb’s  we 
showed  him  130  acres  of  potatoes.  They 
were  not  all  in  one  piece,  but  we  took 
him  back  on  a  hill  where  he  could  see 
almost  all  of  them  at  one  time.  All  of 
this  area  is  grown  for  seed,  and  most 


die  40,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  This 
year  he  is  also  raising  65  acres  of  peas 
which  are  being  shipped  to  New  York, 
40  acres  of  string  beans,  and  30  acres 
of  cabbage.  Two  men  are  spraying  the 
potatoes  continuously  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  They  have  a  machine  which  is 
operated  by  a  take-off  from  a  tractor. 
It  sprays  ten  rows  at  a  time,  and  if 
they  keep  at  it  steadily  the  men  can 
just  about  cover  130  acres  in  a  week, 
so  that  Monday  morning  they  are  ready 
to  start  the  job  over  again.  At  the  start 
of  the  season  Mr.  Lamb  had  about  four 
and  a  half  tons  of  copper  sulphate  (blue 
vitrol)  and  he  figures  he  will  probably 
have  to  buy  more  before  fall. 

Mr.  Robens  had  four  teams  and  one 
tractor;  Mr.  Lamb  has  three  tractors 


By  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


oats  to  his  herd  sire  during  the  winter. 
The  practice  was  adopted  following 
some  evidence  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  this 
practice  would  result  in  more  and 
stronger  calves.  Mr.  Robens  says  that 
while  they  have  continued  the  practice 
three  years,  there  are  no  positive  fig¬ 
ures  that  show  any  benefit. 

We  have  heard  quite  a  bit  about  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  grain  being 
fed  to  cows.  Mr.  Robens  is  feeding 
about  the  same  amount  to  most  of  the 
cattle  but  is  feeding  no  grain  to  a 
string  of  animals  that  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  dry.  In  addition  to  pasture,  they 
are  getting  all  the  ensilage  they  can 
eat.  The  herd  is  getting  a  16  per  cent 
protein  ration,  which  is  in  accord  with 
a  rather  general  tendency  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  protein  fed  to  dairy 
animals. 


The  first  thing  he  showed  us  was  a 
fine  field  of  alfalfa  which  was  sown 
May  20th  without  a  nurse  crop.  A  small 
application  of  hydrated  lime  was  made, 
and  40  pounds  of  seed  were  used  on  two 
acres.  At  present  there  is  an  excellent 


Looking  over  some  of  the  reforestation  work  on  the  farm  of  W.  D. 
Roben&of  Poland,  New  York. 


of  them  are  now  eight  or  nine  years 
old  and  a  few  which  have  been  set 
near  the  buildings  are  even  older. 

One  of  the  objects  of  interest  to 
everyone  was  Mr.  Robens’  herd  sire, 
King  Ormsby  Ideal.  No  other  herd  sire 
has  such  a  large  number  of  thousand- 
pound  daughters,  and  only  three  herd 
sires,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead,  have  a 
better  record  than  Mr.  Robens’  sire. 
Mr.  Robens  now  owns  seventeen  daugh¬ 
ters  of  this  sire  who  have  made  records 
of  a  thousand  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a 
year. 

Few  farms  in  New  York  State  have 
such  a  large  number  of  purebred  Hol- 
steins ;  counting  both  old  and  young 
stock,  there  are  over  150  Holstein  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  Robens’  farm. 

Mr.  Robens  has  been  trying  out  a 
new  practice,  that  of  feeding  sprouted 


After  an  excellent  lunch  on  the 
Robens’  lawn,  we  traveled  to  Mr. 
Bielby’s  farm.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
at  the  farm  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Slocum  at 
Barneveld  to  see  them  cutting  alfalfa 
hay  into  the  mow.  A  tractor  was  run¬ 
ning  the  cutter,  and  when  we  arrived 
two  men  were  pitching  off  a  load  of 
hay  which  was  being  run  through  the 
cutter.  The  delivery  pipe  went  through 
the  roof  into  the  mow,  and  we  went 
around  to  see  what  shape  the  hay  was 
in.  Some  of  the  men  thought  it  seemed 
a  little  damp,  but  we  were  assured 
that  while  the  cut  hay  would  heat 
there  would  be  no  damage  to  it.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  cutting  is  that 
a  given  storage  space  will  hold  from 
two  to  three  times  as  much  hay  as 
when  the  hay  is  put  in  the  old  way. 

We  then  went  on  to  Mr.  Bielby’s. 


George  Lamb’s  home  and  just  a  part  of  his  130  acres  of  certified 
seed  potatoes. 


Looking  over  the  hay  cutter  on  the 
farm  of  M.  M.  Slocum  of  Barneveld, 
N.  Y. 

and  one  team,  although  as  he  said  the 
team  has  not  done  much  work  this 
spring.  The  day  we  were  there  they 
were  cultivating  beans.  Several  fields 
now  under  cultivation  have  been  han¬ 
dled  entirely  with  tractors. 

There  is  one  new  venture  just  being 
tried  out  on  Mr.  Lamb’s  farm.  Last 
spring  he  bought  3,000  day  old  chicks, 
and  at  present  a  building  which  was 
originally  a  dairy  barn  is  being  re¬ 
modeled  for  a  poultry  house.  One  of  the 
potato  storage  places  is  underneath 
this  building,  and  eventually  Mr.  Lamb 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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THERE  IS 
NO  BETTER 
SILO  THAN 
A 

HART 

CONCRETE 

STAVE 

SILO 


We  Also  Handle 
A  CompleteLine 
of  Wood  Silos. 


Write  for  Catalog, 


Special  Price  and  Guarantee 


FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


At  these  new  lowest-of-all  prices  all  Thrift 
and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the  bottom.  You 
can  make  money  on  such  remarkable  invest¬ 
ments! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed  money, 
we  bought  heavily — we  loaded  up  with  amazing 
bargains  in  raw  materials.  Now  it’s  your  turn! 
We  must  unload!  Prices  never  so  low.  All 
Grange  or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered.  Write 
•t  once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices  while 
they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  re-conditioned  silos  at  excep¬ 
tional  bargains. 

We  also  make  Concrete  Stave  and  Tile  Silos. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


REDUCE  STRAINS 

While  Horse  Works 

Don't  let  lameness  caused  by  strain  or 
sprain  lay  up  your  horse.  Apply  Absorb- 
ine.  Finest  thing  in  world 
for  quick  relief.  Great 
antiseptic,  too!  Healing 
aid  for  cuts,  open  sores, 
galls,  boils.  Won't  blister 
or  remove  hair — and  horse 
keeps  at  work  during 
treatment  Economical. 
Little  goes  far.  Large 
bottle,  $2.50  Any  druggist. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield,  ivlass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


LIVESTOCK 
3  BREEDERS 


_ CATTLE _ 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

Heavy  Producing  Disease  Free  Cows 

We  can  supply  carload  lots  of  dairy  cows  or  heifers 
subject  to  any  test  and  eligible  to  enter  any  herd. 
Freight  shipments  24  to  40  hours  anywhere  in  North 
Eastern  States  at  from  $55  to  $75  Freight  Charges  per 
carload.  The  prices  we  quote  are  honest,  not  low  to 
attract  you  here. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  today. 

Crawford  County  Co-op.  Dairy  Imp.  &  Sales  Ass’n. 
613  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Meadville,  Pa. 


75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

SELL  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

37th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

SALE  PAVILION  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1932 

All  from  Accredited  Herds— Many  negative  to  the  blood 
test.  50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers.  15  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  good  dams.  A  few  real  show  heifer 
calves 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades.  Rams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Trices  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS, 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  Y. 


Carrietavarl  SHROPSHIRE  and  DORSET  RAMS  $15. 
IVcglMcicu shipped  on  approval.  Send  for  photo. 
JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna  on  Cayuga,  New  York 
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We  Believe  in  the  Emergency  Plan 


about  by  lack  of  cooperation  among 
ourselves. 

We  are  making  progress  with  the 
provision  contract  in  Delaware  County 
with  hundreds  of  willing  workers.  We 
hope  to  go  over  the  top.  However,  we 
have  a  tremendous  task  yet  ahead  of 
us.  Threats  from  dealers  have  frighten¬ 
ed  many  producers  who  would  like  to 
sign  but  do  not  dare  to  for  fear  of 
losing  their  market. 

My  advice  to  all  dairymen  is  to  sign 
the  contract  before  it  is  too  late.  Do 
your  part  to  help  correct  this  deplorable 
condition. — C.  S.  HYMERS,  Dairymen’s 
League  Member  and  Chairman  of  the 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y .,  Milk  Committee. 
*  *  * 

No  Reason  for  Failure 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  provisional  con¬ 
tract  plan  of  the  Emergency  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  because  I  have  observed  the 
splendid  progress  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
believe  that  they  are  thoroughly  cap¬ 
able  of  representing  and  guarding  the 
farmers’  interest.  The  League  in  this 
period  of  uncertainty  has  offered  to 
aid  the  independent  farmer  by  giving 
him  the  benefit  and  protection  of  their 
organization.  The  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  Milk  Shed  are  already 
in  the  League  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  good  reason  why  an  independent 
producer  should  not  be  very  glad  to 
sign  the  provisional  contract. — Albert 
Haskell,  Jr.,  Lawyer,  Former  District 
Attorney  and  Chairman,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Emergency  Milk  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Cooperate  Instead  of  Compete 

I  believe  most  sincerely  in  the  pro¬ 
visional  contract  plan  as  a  means  of 
bettering  the  dairy  conditions.  It 
means  that  dairymen  must  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  all,  rather  than 
compete  with  each  other  for  a  market 
that  is  not  fair  to  all.  Wyoming  County 
is  at  least  90  per  cent  favorable  to  the 
provisional  contract  plan. — C.  F. 
MiGNlN,  Farm  Bureau  Member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y ., 
Emergency  Milk  Committee. 

*  *  * 

For  Better  Farm  Conditions 

I  favor  the  provisional  contract: 

Because  I  believe  cooperative  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  farmer  is  a  direct  move 
toward  the  return  of  better  conditions. 

The  test  of  years  of  experience 
through  which  the  dairy  farmers  have 
cooperated  through  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
a  cooperative  proposition. 

Better  methods  for  the  handling  of 
farm  products  have  been  neglected. 

The  efforts  and  results  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Milk  Committee  are  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  every  farmer. 

Sign  a  provisional  contract. 

It  is  worthy  of  your  confidence  and 
support. — CHARLES  L.  BOYD,  Banker 
and  Chairman,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y .,  Milk 
Committee. 

*  *  * 

Keep  the  Surplus  Off  the  Market 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  the  salvation  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  Farmer  lies  in  using  one 
large  cooperative  organization  to  mar¬ 
ket  his  milk. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  was  chosen 
as  the  outstanding  organization  be¬ 
cause  of  its  facilities  for  handling  milk 
and  its  ability  to  control  surplus.  Be¬ 
cause'  of  the  work  it  has  done  during 
the  years  since  1921  it  has  been  the 
main  factor  in  causing  the  farmers  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  to  receive 
several  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
they  would  have  received  if  milk  would 
have  been  paid  for  under  the  old  plan 
of  things,  namely  that  of  basing  the 
farmers’  price  on  what  condenseries 
paid  in  the  west  or,  in  other  words, 
what  surplus  milk  brought. 

Organization  will  make  it  possible  to 
supply  the  New  York  City  market  ef¬ 
ficiently,  yet  keep  the  surplus  back  in 
the  country  to  be  manufactured  into 
powdered  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  ca¬ 
sein,  thereby  doing  away  with  price 
cutting  and  milk  wars  which  are  so 
disastrous  to  the  farmer. 

It  will  make  the  operation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  milk  plants  more  economical 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
and  efficient  and  save  the  duplication 
of  trucking  routes. 

I  believe  that  the  average  business¬ 
man  and  banker  of  today  realize  that 
prosperity  to  them  depends  upon  the 
buying  power  of  the  farmer. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Dairymen’s  League 
has  been  operating  with  about  50,000 
farmers  in  its  fold  at  a  cost  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  less  than  many  of  its  com¬ 
petitors,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 


j  Farm  Board  Member 
j  Gives  Support  j 

|  To  the  Dairymen  of  New  York: 

We  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  j 
and  Division  of  Cooperative  Mar-  | 

|  keting  are  watching  with  keen 
j  interest  the  progress  of  the  farm- 
!  ers  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  ( 
j  in  their  get-together  campaign  in  j 
j  the  interest  of  better  marketing  S 
arrangements  for  milk  xnd  but  | 

{  terfat. 

I  hasten  to  assure  every  farmer 
in  the  milk  market  that  it  is  his 
(  own  and  his  neighbors’  best  in- 
j  terest  to  get  together  for  the 
common  good  of  all  who  live  on 
I  farms  to  perfect  a  marketing  j 
|  arrangements  for  milk  and  but-  ? 

Of  course,  you  must  expect  the  j 
I  dealers  to  fight  your  program,  j 
I  They  have  organized,  reorganized 
j  and  in  some  instances  monopo- 
!  lized  milk  markets  and  you  let  j 
|  them  do  it  without  opening  your 
|  heads  and  now,  when  you  try  to 
play  at  the  game  they  taught  j 
j  you,  they  get  all  fussed  up.  Or-  i 
j  ganization  can  only  be  met  by 
organization.  | 

(  (Signed)  \ 

W.  F.  Schilling, 

Dairy  Member, 

j  Federal  Farm  Board.  j 

*  J- 

with  added  membership  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  seeks  through'  the  provisional 
contract,  this  cost  would  he  less. 

That  and  the  reasons  stated  above, 
we  feel  sure,  would  mean  at  the  present 
time  45  or  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
more  to  the  producer  and  in  a  few 
months  time  would  return  a  greater 
revenue  to  the  farmer  and  prosperity 
to  business  in  general  in  this  New  York 
Milk  Shed.  Although  it  is  in  hard 
straits  at  the  present  time  it  is  better 
off  financially  than  many  other  parts 
of  this  vast  country  of  ours. — Louis 
BRANCHe,  County  President,  Dairy¬ 
mens’  League  and  Chairman,  Oswego, 
Co.,  N.  Y .,  Milk  Committee. 

*  *  * 

An  Equitable  Plan 

The  plan  of  the  Emergency  Milk 
Committee  appeals  to  me  as  providing 
the  only  visible  means  of  breaking  the 
deadlock  that  must  inevitably  bring 
stark  tragedy  to  a  multitude  of  farm 
homes  if  continued  much  longer. 

It  is  a  business-like,  brotherly,  and 
equitable  plan  and  would  promote  alike 
the  interests  of  producer  and  consumer. 
— M.  L.  Nelson,  Dairymen’s  League 
Producer  and  Chairman,  McKean  Co., 
Pa.,  Milk  Committee. 

*  *  * 

To  Protect  the  Market 

The  biggest  reason  I  can  see  for 
Dairymen  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
to  sign  provisional  contracts  is  that 
all  other  business  is  organized  and 
unless  Dairymen  unite  to  protect  their 
market  and  take  care  of  the  surplus 
they  are  powerless  to  act.  With  a  united 
front  they  can  accomplish  the  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible,  the  same  as  other  co¬ 
operatives  have  done  and  even  in  this 
time  of  depression  get  more  of  their 
rightful  portion  of  the  consumer’s  milk 
dollar — Earl  N.  Williams,  Grange 
District  Deputy  and  Chairman,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  Co.,  N .  Y .,  Milk  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Plan  for  the  Future 

I  favor  the  provisional  contract  plan 
because  I  feel  that  farmers  can  obtain 
a  living  price  for  milk  only  by  being 
organized.  In  this  day,  all  forms  of 
business  join  organizations  to  reduce 
operating  costs  and  duplication  of  ef¬ 


fort,  and  obtain  a  better  market  for 
their  products. 

Farmers  should  seize  the  opportunity 
presented  to  them  now  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  organization  in  which  they 
will  receive  the  profits  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  profits  to  corporations.  Every¬ 
one  must  plan  for  the  future  and  the 
future  of  the  dairy  industry  is  at  stake. 

In  1775  the  people  of  this  country 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression.  It 
is  just  as  important  now  to  our  future 
welfare  to  throw  off  the  oppressive 
yoke  which  lack  of  organization  puts 
upon  the  farmer  and  all  stand  together 
to  perfect  one  farmer-owned,  farmer 
controlled  marketing  organization,  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

The  Emergency  Milk  Committee 
Plan  in  this  county  and  vicinity  has 
made  good  progress  and  all  signs  in¬ 
dicate  that  by  August  20th  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  go  over  the  top  with  a  good 
margin  if  each  one  does  his  share  to 
make  the  plan  a  success. — Ernest 
DeVine,  Cream  Hill  Farm,  Ferris- 
burgh,  Vt.,  Chairman  of  the  Addison 
Co.,  Vt.,  Milk  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Believed  in  It — Worked  for  It 

We  of  the  Emergency  Milk  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Susquehanna  County  have  been 
in  complete  accord  with  the  idea  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Provisional  Contract  plan 
from  the  beginning  of  the  consideration 
of  our  common  problem.  Our  first 
action,  in  meeting  as  a  Committee,  was 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  what¬ 
ever  plan  was  adopted,  it  must  work 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  League, 
and  that  therefore  we  strongly  en¬ 
dorsed  that  organization,  and  urged 
strengthening  it,  either  by  membership 
or  close  cooperation. 

We  worked  sincerely  with  other 
counties  in  coming  to  the  final  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  Provisional  Contract 
plan  was  the  only  logical  one  that  had 
appeared,  and  that  if  adopted  it  would 
be  effective. 

We  believe  in  it,  have  worked  sin¬ 
cerely  for  it,  and  a  great  majority  of 
independent  dairymen  have  agreed  with 
us  by  signing  the  contract. — J.  A. 
FRASER,  Master,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa., 
Pomona  Grange  and  Chairman  of  the 
County  Milk  Committee. 


Prospects  for  Potatoes,  Beans, 
and  Cabbage 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
level  for  all  farm  products,  and  besides 
there  is  considerable  carry-over  of  last 
bean  crop. 

I  hope  we  can  sell  at  a  price  that  will 
give  us  some  margin  over  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction. — Thos.  McKeary. 

*  *  # 

Massachusetts 

There  is  a  reduction  of  about  11%  in 
potato  acreage  due  to  the  low  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  last  year’s  crop.  No  reports, 
as  yet,  of  unusual  damage  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  drought.  Total  yield  slightly  less 
than  in  1931.  Prices  will  be  higher, — 75 
cents  per  bushel  wholesale  at  present. 

There  is  an  over-supply  of  early  cab¬ 
bage.  Yield  of  late  cabbage  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  dry  weather.  Prices  probably 
higher. 

The  late  frost  killed  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  first  plantings  of  beans  but  the 
second  crop  is  in  good  condition  although 
about  20%  less  acreage  is  reported. 
Prices  expected  to  average  higher  than 
last  year. — M.  E.  Crumb. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPI  ES.  Sable  &  wh..  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P.Hamilton.Cochranville.Penna. 


■i  „il„_  J  p__*  _  — for  children.  Send  10c  for  11- 
metlana  l  OIIICS  lustrated  folder,  price  list  and 
hoto.  W.W. Hendricks  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield.0. 


RABBITS 


^  Pokklfe— 50C  each  up  according  to  age. 

edlgreed  KODOltS  size,  weight  and  color  in  New 
Hand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
inea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  cw- 
t.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
i  Main  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


i  •  New  Zealand  Wh.  Rabbits  for  your  own  table 
kRlSe  start  with  Furbearer  pedigreed  foundation  stoch 
nd  follow  instructions.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  ior 
(formation.  Fur  Bearers,  Inc.,  Box  51,  Watertown, N. 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  America's 
eaigreea  Finest  Rabbit.  Write  for  information. 

!  EW  YORK  STATE  RABBITRY,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


How  to  Check  Your  Butterfat  Test 


“How  can  we  check  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  butterfat  test  on  milk  which  we 
are  delivering  to  a  shipping  station?’’ 

HE  answer  to  this  question  for  New 
York  State  dairymen  is  found  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Markets  Law,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  Albany.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  quote  the  law  in  full,  here 
is  about  what  it  provides  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  producers  in  New  York  State. 

You  have  the  right  to  ask  the  plant 
to  which  your  milk  is  delivered  to  keep 
two  samples  instead  of  one,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  the  period  just  before  the 
butterfat  test  is  made,  you  can  have 
your  choice  of  one  of  these  samples. 
Practically  all  firms  buying  milk  and 
paying  for  it  on  the  basis  of  the  but¬ 
terfat  content,  keep  what  is  called  a 
composite  sample.  They  have  a  bottle 
for  each  dairyman  delivering  to  the 
plant,  and  each  day  a  small  amount 
of  milk  is  added  to  this  bottle,  which 
has  a  preservative  in  it  to  keep  it  from 
souring.  Then  at  the  end  of  a  period, 
usually  each  month,  this  composite 
sample  is  tested,  and  the  percentage 
of  butterfat  which  it  shows  is  the  per 
cent  on  which  you  get  paid  for  your 
milk  during  that  period. 

The  milk  plant  does  not  have  to  keep 
two  composite  samples  unless  you  re¬ 
quest  it,  so  if  yoh  want  the  sample, 
ask  them  near  the  end  of  the  month 
to  keep  a  duplicate  sample  for  you  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  period.  The  State  law 
requires  them  to  do  this,  so  if  any  em¬ 
ployees  object  or  refuse  to  do  it,  the 
fact  should  be  reported  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  New  York. 

The  State  law  also  says:  “No  person 
or  persons  receiving  or  purchasing  milk 
or  cream  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  fat  contained  therein,  shall  credit 
any  patron  or  patrons  delivering  milk 
or  cream  thereto  with  a  greater  or  less¬ 
er  percentage  or  average  percentage 
of  milk  fat  than  is  actually  contained 
in  the  milk  or  cream  so  delivered.” 

After  you  get  your  duplicate  com¬ 
posite  sample,  you  have  the  right  to 
mail  it  to  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Dairy  Industry,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  New  York,  within  ten 
days,  of  course  accompanying  it  with 
a  letter  so  that  they  know  whom  the 
sample  comes  from.  They  will  have  it 
tested  for  butterfat  without  cost  to  you 
and  will  give  you  a  report  of  the  test. 

Another  provision  of  the  New  York 
law  provides  that  concerns  or  persons 
testing  samples  of  milk  or  cream  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  price 
to  be  paid  shall  re-seal  the  sample  after 
the  test  has  been  made,  and  in  the  case 
of  milk,  keep  it  for  ten  days  so  that 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  can,  if  they  wish,  have  an 
opportunity  to  test  it. 

Any  concern  that  buys  milk  is  also 


required  to  keep  records  available  so 
that  patrons  can  examine  them,  or  so 
that  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  can  examine  them. 
The  law  says  that  a  person  or  plant 
buying  milk  shall  keep  a  list  of  each 
producer,  and,  opposite,  the  percentage 
of  butterfat  found.  These  lists  are  to 
be  made  with  indelible  pencil  or  ink, 
and  signed  by  the  person  making  the 
test.  The  lists  are  to  be  kept  for  a 
year,  shall  be  open  for  examination  by 
any  representative  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  and  at  any  time,  if  you 
request  it,  you  have  the  right  to  look 
at  that  part  of  the  record  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  milk  you  deliver  to  the  plant. 

The  law  goes  on  to  say,  also,  that 
without  written  permission  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
no  sample  of  milk  or  cream  tested  by 
the  purchaser  in  order  to  determine  the 
price  to  be  paid,  shall  be  tested  at  a 
plant  or  place  other  than  the  one  where 
it  is  received. 

The  State  law  provides  some  other 
safeguards  for  dairymen.  For  example, 
all  the  glassware  which  is  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  butterfat  test  is  examined  by  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  if 
found  to  be  accurate,  is  indelibly 
marked  with  the  letters  “S.  B.”  mean¬ 
ing  “State  Board”  to  show  that  it  has 
been  found  accurate.  No  person  can 
lawfully  test  milk  where  the  figures 
are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  payment 
unless  he  has  a  license  from  the  State, 
and,  of  course,  in  order  to  get  such  a 
license  he  has  to  pass  an  examination 
showing  that  he  has  the  ability  to  make 
a  test. 

There  is  another  way  by  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  dairymen  in  New 
York  State  keep  a  sort  of  informal 
check  on  the  testing  which  determines 
what  pay  they  get  for  their  milk.  These 
dairymen  belong  to  a  local  Dairy  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  and  on  one  day 
each  month  a  tester  comes  to  their 
farms  and  weighs  and  tests  the  milk 
from  each  animal.  This  is  not  a  posi¬ 
tive  check  because  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  any  cow  will  vary  several 
points  in  the  butterfat  test  on  different 
days  in  the  same  month.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  give  a  check,  and  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  have  the  same 
man  get  an  average  test  for  the  entire 
herd  which  should  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  test  which  determines  your 
pay  for  the  milk  for  the  month. 

If  you  have  any  question  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  test 
which  you  are  getting,  you  will  find 
it  comparatively  easy  to  get  a  check 
on  it  by  following  the  procedure  we 
have  outlined.  In  the  past  the  Editors 
of  American  Agriculturist  have  felt 
that  the  larger  companies  buying  milk 
intended  to  give  a  correct  test.  Whether 
we  were  right  or  wrong  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  let  the  dealer  know  that  you 
are  getting  a  check  on  his  figures. 


Here’s  a  good  idea  for  a  drinking  trough  in  the  barnyard.  It  can  be 
used  either  from  the  pasture  or  yard  side,  and  is  cool  in  summer  and 
vrotected  in  winter. 


HTH-15..  .  new  low-cost  steriliser  helps 


SAY  BILL, YOU  NEVER  HAVE  ANY 
TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR  MILK,  HOW 
.  00  YOU  DO  IT  ?  f 

(r 


I  USE  HTH-15  TO  RINSE 
ALL  UTENSILS.  IT 
BACTERIA  AND  HELPS 
ME  GET  BETTER  MILK 


HERE'S  A  3-LB.  CAN,  JUST  ADD  A  ^ 

TEASPOONFUL  TO  A  PAILOF  WATER 


later:  f  that  htk 


OK.  ILL  TRY  ANYTHING 
THAT  HELPS  ME  GET 
MORE  MONEY 
FOR  MILK 


DID  THE  TRICK,  BILL. 
HAVENT  HAD  ANY  MILK  REJECTED 
SINCE  I  BEGAN  USING  IT  r 


Keep  dairy  utensils 

SAFE  with  HTH-15 


•  HTH-15  is  a  stable  product 
containing  15%  of  available 
chlorine,  manufactured  and 
guaranteed  by  The  Mathieson 
Alkali  Works  (Inc.),  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  producers 
of  chemicals  in  the  world. 
Mathieson  Industrial  Chemicals 
are  accepted  as  the  standard 
of  purity  and  quality  by  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 


0  There  is  one  sure  way  to  guard 
against  bacteria  that  lower  milk  qual¬ 
ity  and  cause  heavy  losses  from  spoil¬ 
age.  Carefully  rinse  all  utensils  with 
HTH-15  solutions  ;  .  .  pails,  cans, 
strainers,  milking  machine  parts  — 
every  piece  of  equipment  that  comes 
in  contact  with  milk. 

HTH-15  is  remarkably  economical 
...costs  only  a  trifle... a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  gallon  for  a  100-p.p.m.  rinse 
solution.  It’s  also  easy  to  use.  Just 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  HTH-15  powder 
to  a  pail  of  water  and  youTl  have  an 
effective  germicide  that  protects  milk 
from  contamination . .  .helps  eliminate 
rejections . . .  enables  you  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  milk. 

If  your  local  dealer  is  unable  to 
supply  you  with  HTH-15,  mail  the 
coupon  now  for  free  sample  4-oz.  can, 
enclosing  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of 
packing  and  mailing. 

MAIL  TODAY  FOR  SAMPLE  CAN 

The  Mathieson  Alkali  Works  (Inc.) 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  sample  4-oz.  can 
of  HTH-15.  I  am  enclosing  10c  to  pay 
cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

LI  Check  here  if  you  want  free  pamphlet 

“Protect  Dairy  Profits”. 


Name . . . . 

Address . — • 

State . . 

Dealer’s  name . - . - 

Dealer’s  address . . . 

A.  A.  8 -20-52 
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August  Milk  Price 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Class 

Dairymen’s 

League 

Sheffield 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk  . . 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream  . 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  . 

1.96 

1.05 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  . 

3 

Soft  Cheese  . 

Evap.  Cond . 

1.26 

Milk  Powder  . . 

Hard  Cheese  . 

1.15 

1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August  1931.  was  $2.90 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Slieftield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  clasS  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

July  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  July  milk: 


Gross  . $  1.03  x/2 

Expenses  . 055 

Net  Pool  . 98 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 08 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . 90 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 
1931  . . .  $1.42  $1.52 

1930  .  1.83  1.98 

1929  .  2.21  2.36 

1928  . , .  2.13  2.28 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce 

milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $.94 
per  hundred  ($1.14  for  3.5%  milk). 

1931  .  $1.54i/2  $1,741/2 

1930  .  1.92  2.13 

1929  .  2.37 %  2.571/2 

1928  .  2.301/2  2.501/2 


Connecticut  Milk  Producers 

The  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  met  on  July  25  and  the  price  of 
milk  for  the  month  of  August  was  set 
at  six  cents  per  quart  delivered  at  mar¬ 
ket  centers. 

This  price  is  to  cover  Grade  B  milk 
sold  on  the  one-price  contracts. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  that 
the  prices  given  above  constitute  a 
basis  for  four  per  cent,  milk  when  sold 
by  weight  and  test,  with  premiums  and 
discounts  calculated  at  the  rate  of  four 
cents  per  point  up  or  down  on  Class  1 
Milk.  All  milk  not  weighed  and  tested 
shall  be  considered  as  four  per  cent 
milk.  It  should  also  be  understood  that 
these  prices  are  for  milk  delivered  at 
market  centers. 

Premiums  for  Special  Grades  of  Milk 
are  designated  in  contracts  when  such 
grades  are  sold.  These  premiums  vary 
according  to  the  grades  of  milk  and 
are  established  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinances  of  different  cities  and  in  re¬ 
lation  with  the  supply  and  demand  for 
special  grades. 

N.  E.  M.  P.  A. 

The  July  price  of  3.7  per  cent  fluid 
milk,  10th  zone  basis,  as  estimated  by 
the  Statistician  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  was  about 
$1.50  per  hundred  pounds,  the  same  as 
reported  for  June  1932.  This  compares 
with  $1.74  for  July  1931  and  $3.19  per 
hundred  pounds  the  July  five  year  av¬ 
erage.  Surplus  milk  during  July  av¬ 
eraged  about  $.80  per  hundred  pounds, 
six  cents  more  than  reported  for  June 
1932,  and  compares  with  $1.09  for  July 
1931  and  $1.62  per  hundred  pounds  the 
five  year  average  for  July.  On  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market  92  score  butter  averaged 
21.4  cents  per  pound  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  August  compared  with  17.9 
cents  per  pound  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  July  1932,  26.9  cents  for 
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Outlets 

Always  R 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  Iv27. 


KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 


TO 


R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


IsAa-vaf-e  Special  Rat  Hunters.  Hales  $2.  Females  $2.50. 
rCiTSIS  palr  $4.  R.  c.  GREENE.  Wellington,  Ohio 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


August  1931  and  42.1  cents  per  pound 
the  five  year  average  for  this  period. 

Profit-taking  Checks  Butter 
Advance 

Profit-taking  was  held  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  largely  for  the  check  in  the 
upward  swing  of  the  butter  market. 
The  high  point  was  reached  during  the 
second  week  in  August  when  creamery 
extras  reached  2iy2c.  The  advance  had 
been  rapid,  too  rapid  in  fact  for  safety, 
and  in  many  quarters  the  reaction  was 
more  or  less  expected.  With  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  level  of  514  c  above  the  low 
point  it  was  natural  that  there  would 
be  some  profit-taking.  The  extensive 
use  of  short  held  butter  resulted  in  an 
oversupply  of  fresh  goods  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  accumulation. 

Statistically  the  picture  continues  to 
be  satisfactory.  On  August  12  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  market  reports  had 
in  cold  storage  warehouses  58,112,000 
pounds  of  butter.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  held  62,338,000 
pounds.  For  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  holdings  on  August  1  totalled 
110,062,000  pounds.  On  the  same  week 
day  last  year  they  held  115,121,000 
pounds.  During  the  period  from  August 
5  to  August  12  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
were  reduced  304,000  pounds.  During 
the  same  period  last  year  reduction 
amounted  to  827,000  pounds.  From  now 
on  there  may  be  a  shift  in  the  statisti¬ 
cal  position  of  the  market.  A  year  ago 
this  time  there  was  a  heavy  out  of  stor¬ 
age  movement.  With  higher  retail  rates 
prevailing  than  during  the  past  few 
months  we  may  find  a  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  consumption  of  butter.  If 
production  expands,  and  there  are  some 
indications  that  it  may,  the  picture  may 
take  on  a  very  different  slant.  Because 
of  these  many  factors  that  have  so- 
important  a  bearing  on  the  situation, 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in 
the  trade  to  use  extreme  caution. 

Cheese  Continues  Upward  Trend 

In  spite  of  many  factors  that  would 
ordinarily  create  a  reaction,  the  cheese 
market  continues  to  hold  a  firm  tone. 
How  long  this  will  keep  up  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  question  to  answer.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  August  the  cheese  market 
has  ignored  the  check  in  the  butter 
market  and  other  factors  that  would 
normally  tend  to  restrict  expansion. 
Western  costs  have  advanced.  Fresh 
single  daisies  have  advanced  to  1 3\2- 
14c  and  young  Americas  now  cover  the 
same  range.  New  York  state  whole 
milk  flats  also  show  a  higher  price 
range.  It  was  reported  that  bids  are 
being  refused  at  14  %c  f.o.b.  shipping 
point.  A  few  weeks  ago  New  York 
cheese  was  selling  at  1414  c  delivered 
in  New  York  City. 

Ten  cities  making  daily  market  re¬ 
ports  had  in  their  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  on  August  12  holdings  totalling 
13,428,000  pounds  of  cheese.  On  the 
same  week  day  last  year  they  reported 
13,912,000  pounds  of  cheese.  In  the  ten 
cities  holdings  from  August  5  to  Au¬ 
gust  12  increased  338,000  pounds,  a 
gain  of  slightly  over  100,000  pounds 
over  the  figures  for  a  year  ago.  U.  S. 
storage  stocks  on  August  1  totalled 
63,278,000  pounds,  compared  with  73,- 
693,000  pounds  for  August  1,  1931.  The 
July  storage  input  ran  slightly  over  a 
million  pounds  short  of  the  input  dur¬ 
ing  July  last  year. 

Egg  Outlook  Continues  Firm 

The  outlook  for  the  poultrymen  con¬ 
tinues  very  encouraging.  Prices  have 
followed  an  upward  tendency  of  late 
although  just  at  the  close  on  August 
13  the  choicest  marks  of  nearbys  eased 
about  y2c  per  dozen  while  mediums 
strengthened  an  equal  amount.  The  egg 
market  has  been  suffering  some  of  the 
same  dose  that  has  been  handed  to  the 
butter  market.  Profit-taking  by  local 
operators  has  prevented  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  advance  in  freshly  laid  eggs. 
Storage  eggs  that  went  into  the  freez¬ 
ers  a  couple  of  months  ago  at  greatly 
reduced  prices  compared  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  are  being  used  quite  freely. 
This  has  and  will  keep  the  market 
rather  sensitive. 

Reports  from  the  central  West  end 
the  Pacific  coast  indicates  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  on  a  lighter  scale  than  a  year 
ago.  Lately  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  been 
sending  in  some  very  high  class  eggs 


which  have  been  creating  considerable 
competition  for  nearbys  which  are  said 
to  be  very  irregular  in  quality.  It  is 
very  discouraging  to  those  who  are  in 
touch  with  the  market  to  see  our  near¬ 
by  eggs  placed  one  side  because  of 
minor  shortcomings,  and  to  be  passed 
by  eggs  from  more  distant  points. 
Nearby  producers  as  a  whole  have  got 
to  learn  more  about  the  proper  hand¬ 
ling  and  packing  of  eggs  if  they  are 
going  to  hold  their  portion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Statistically  the  outlook  continues 
firm.  On  August  12  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  market  reports  had  in  cold 
storage  3,099,000  cases  of  eggs.  On  the 
same  week  day  last  year  they  reported 
5,262,000  cases.  From  August  5  to 
August  12  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
were  reduced  51,000  cases,  whereas 
during  the  same  period  last  year  re¬ 
ductions  amounted  to  35,000  cases.  U. 
S.  storage  stocks  on  August  1  totalled 
6,422,000  cases  compared  with  9,504,000 
cases  on  August  1  last  year.  During 
the  month  of  July,  U.  S.  sotrage  stocks 
of  eggs  increased  83,000  cases.  During 
the  same  period  last  year  they  were 
reduced  3,000  cases.  Frozen  eggs  also 
show  a  marked  reduction  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  On  August  1  U.  S. 
storage  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  totalled 
98,491,000  pounds.  On  the  same  day 
last  year  they  totalled  114,700,000 
pounds.  From  July  1  to  August  1  hold¬ 
ings  of  frozen  eggs  were  reduced  1,994,- 
000  pounds,  whereas  during  the  same 
period  last  year  they  increased  1,187,- 
000  pounds. 

Live  Poultry 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New  York 
City  had  a  bad  beginning  the  second 
week  in  August.  A  semi-fast  period  cut 
consumption  to  a  marked  degree.  By 
mid-week  however,  buying  was  again 
resumed  and  trade  picked  up  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  by  the  close  on  August  13  the 
situation  had  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  seller.  Colored  fowls  closed  on 
August  13  at  16-17c  with  choice  Rocks 
at  18c.  Leghorns  did  not  do  so  well 
bringing  from  12-14c. 

Broilers  improved  materially  during 
the  week.  Receipts  by  truck  and  ex¬ 
press  were  the  lightest  since  early  in 
April.  Even  the  light  receipts  early  in 
the  week  were  too  heavy  but  by  August 
12  they  began  to  strengthen  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  at  the  close  they  were  bring¬ 
ing  22c  for  fancy  Rocks  although 
scaby  and  poor  stock  was  as  low  as 
12c.  Reds  ranged  from  17-19c;  Leg¬ 
horns  14-17c.  Good  pullets  have  been 
wanted  at  all  times;  Rocks  21-22c, 
Reds  18-21c. 

Beans 

Advancing  prices  in  producing  areas 
have  advanced  values  in  the  New  York 
market.  The  tone  is  firm  on  all  varie¬ 
ties  although  trade  is  not  particularly 
active.  The  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  released  August  12  shows  that 
important  bean  producing  states  are 
going  to  turn  out  a  yield  considerably 
under  last  year.  Marrows  are  quoted 
at  $2.25-$2.90;  pea  beans  $2.25-$2.75; 
medium  great  northern,  $2.25-$2.85;  red 
kidney,  $2.00-$2.50;  white  kidney  $4.50- 
$5.25;  round  cranberry,  $3.00-$3.65;  yel¬ 
low  eyes  $2.75-3.50. 

Potatoes  and  Other  Produce 

The  Long  Island  potato  harvest  is  on 
in  full  force.  Jerseys  and  Long  Islands 
are  in  heavy  supply,  trade  is  taking 
hold  slowly  and  the  market  as  a  whole 
is  not  steady;  Long  Islands  grade  No. 
1  in  150  pound  bags  range  from  $1.35- 
$1.50  with  the  New  Jersey  range  15c 
lower.  Digging  has  also  started  on  the 
muck  lands  upstate.  Prices  cover  a 
wide  range  due  to  varying  prices  of¬ 
fered  by  truckers  from  nearby  ctiies. 
According  to  the  August  12  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  es¬ 
timated  crop  is  going  to  be  .approxi¬ 
mately  8,000,000  bushels  short  of  last 
year’s  figures  for  the  entire  United 
States.  New  York’s  estimated  yield 
stands  over  6,000,000  bushels  shy  of 
last  year.  Maine  is  estimated  to  be 
about  3,000,000  bushels  shy.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  about  6,500,000.  Michigan's  crop 
is  a  little  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  just 
about  offsetting  Wisconsin’s  loss. 

*  *  * 

The  onion  market  has  been  extreme¬ 


ly  dull  of  late,  demand  has  been  poor 
and  prices  coming  downward.  Prices 
average  about  lc  a  pound  for  reds  and 
yellows  although  occasionally  a  very 
choice  lot  will  bring  a  little  more 
money. 

*  *  * 

The  apple  market  has  been  over  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  lot  of  poor  and  average 
qualities.  Prices  cover  a  wide  range 
usually  anywhere  from  35c  to  $1.00  a 
bushel  depending  on  quality.  Only  se¬ 
lected  and  well  graded  marks  are  able 
to  reach  top  quotations  or  anything 
like  them.  The  market  is  very  fully 
supplied  with  California  Bartlett  pears 
which  is  hurting  the  upriver  market 
on  both  Clapp’s  and  Bartletts.  Hudson 
Valley  Clapp’s  No.  1  65c-$1.00  a  bushel; 
Bartlett’s  85c  and  up.  The  peach  mar¬ 
ket  is  practically  demoralized.  It  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  clear  the 
daily  arrivals.  Some  of  the  surplus  is 
going  into  the  freezers,  but  many  are 
unwilling  to  take  a  chance.  Jersey  yel¬ 
low  varieties  range  from  40c  to  $1.13 
a  bushel  basket;  whited  25c-$1.00; 
Pennsylvania’s  generally  around  $1.00 
a  bushel  basket.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  quote  the 
peach  market  because  of  the  varying 
size  of  packages  and  the  numerous  va¬ 
rieties  coming  all  the  way  from 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Jer¬ 
sey  and  California. 

*  *  * 

In  the  produce  market  the  situation 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Cabbage  met  a 
quiet  outlet  at  about  lc  a  pound.  State 
carrots  are  selling  at  50c-60c  a  basket; 
Celery,  per  two-thirds  crate  5c-$1.25; 
Catskil!  cauliflower,  $1.75-$2.25;  lettuce 
20c-60c  a  crate;  spinach,  40c-75c  a 
crate;  tomatoes,  50c-$1.50  per  six  till 
carrier  and  from  50c-60c  per  handle 
basket.  The  tomato  market  needs  a  uni¬ 
form  package  as  there  are  about  four¬ 
teen  different  ways  of  putting  them  up 
which  gives  no  uniformity  whatsoever. 

Hay  Market  Firmer 

The  New  York  hay  market  exper¬ 
ienced  light  receipts  during  the  second 
week  in  August  which  coupled  with 
active  demand  resulted  in  an  upturn 
in  prices.  The  scarcity  of  No.  1  timothy 
has  been  responsible  for  a  slight  pre¬ 
mium  being  paid.  The  market  closed  on 
August  13  with  a  fine  undertone.  Tim¬ 
othy  ranged  from  $14-$19;  clover  mix¬ 
tures  $12-$17;  grass  mixtures  $12-$16. 

Philadelphia  reports  $14-$15  for  hay; 
rye  straw  $16-$17 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw 
$10-$11.  New  York  straw  prices  are 
substantially  the  same. 

Boston  reports  light  receipts  and 
prices  firm.  There  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  demand  with  buyers 
said  to  be  placing  orders  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Timothy  ranges  from  $14.50- 
$17.50;  clover  $16.75;  alfalfa  $16.50- 
$20.50,  depending  on  cutting. 

Meats  and  Live  Stocks 

CATTLE  generally  steady.  Steers 
$6-$8.  The  supply  moderate,  fairly  ac¬ 
tive  and  steady  to  strong.  A  few  com¬ 
mon  as  low  as  $5.00.  Cows  just  about 
steady,  ranging  from  $1.00  for  light  to 
medium  up  to  $4.25  and  $4.50  for  heavy 
stocks.  Bulls  just  about  steady  at  $2.50 
to  $3.60. 

VEALERS  steady  to  firm  all  week. 
Strictly  fancy  stock  scarce.  Prices 
showed  an  upward  tendency,  the  best 
lines  bringing  from  $7-$7.50;  others 
ranging  from  $3.00  for  small  up  to 
$6.50. 

Lambs  were  in  heavy  supply  early 
and  prices  lowered  from  25c  to  $1.  Most 
of  the  loss  was  regained  before  the 
close  on  August  13  when  good  to  choice 
stock  brought  $(£$6.50;  others  from 
$3.00-$5.50. 

HOGS.  None  offered  during  the  week 
of  August  13.  If  here  would  have 
brought  from  $5.00-$5.50. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  VEAL.  Sup¬ 
ply  was  light  during  the  second  week 
in  August,  demand  hardly  equal  to  light 
supply  and  accordingly  market  was 
week.  Primes  have  brought  from  9c-10c 
with  others  ranging  from  63  for  small 
up  to  8c.  Ewes  generally  bring  from 
$2-$3  a  hundred. 

RABBITS  are  meeting  a  very  limited 
demand  and  only  the  very  choicest 
stock  reaches  the  top  price  of  12c, 
some  selling  as  low  as  7c. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Farm  Truck  Drivers  Coming  to  City  Markets  Invited  to  Join  Union 


MONDAY  night,  August  8,  when,  as 
usual,  truck  loads  of  farm  produce 
came  to  the  New  York  markets  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  commission  men  and.  sold  by 
them,  the  drivers  of  these  trucks  coming 
from  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  from  New 
Jersey,  from  Long  Island  and  even  some 
from  points  farther  away,  were  told  that 
in  order  to  have  their  trucks  unloaded 
they  would  have  to  join  Local  No.  202  of 
the  Chauffeur’s  Union.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion  produce  was  finally  unloaded  but 
the  men  driving  the  trucks  were  told  not 
to  return  to  the  market  unless  they  were 
willing  to  sign  up.  Membership  in  the 
Union  is  825  initiation  fee  and  $1.50  per 
month  for  dues. 

One  large  grower  and  trucker  from  the 
Hudson  Valley  called  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  and  asked  for  their  as¬ 
sistance.  Mr.  George  Royce,  head  of  that 
office  together  with  a  representative  from 
the  District  Attorney’s  office  went  to  the 
headquarters  of  Local  No.  202  and  after 
some  "discussion  of  the  situation  it  was 
agreed  that  the  new  regulation  should 
not  be  put  into  effect  for  a  few  days 
or  until  opportunity  had  been  given  to 
discuss  the  matter  and  see  if  some  other 
arrangement  could  be  arrived  at. 

Anyone  who  tries  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  situation  runs  up  against  a  lot  of 
supposition.  For  an  example,  it  is  believed 
in  some  quaretrs  that  commission  men 
go  along  with  the  officials  of  the  Chauf¬ 
feur’s  Union  because  of  a  feeling  that  if 
they  refuse  the  truckers  will  not  deliver 
their  produce  which  comes  in  by  train  and 
is  ferried  across  the  Hudson  River.  If 
these  truckmen  should  refuse  to  deliver 
it,  it  is  also  generally  believed  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  get 
any  one  to  bring  the  shipments  from  the 
piers  to  the  markets. 

The  men  who  unload  produce  from  the 
trucks,  either  those  who  come  from  the 
pier  or  those  who  bring  produce  from 
upstate,  belong  to  another  union  and  of 
course  have  to  obey  whatever  regulations 
the  union  may  adopt. 

The  cost  of  joining  the  Chauffeur’s 
Union  is  not  the  main  point  to  which  up¬ 
state  truck  owners  object.  If  their  drivers 
join  the  union  they  will  have  to  abide  by 
union  rules  as  to  wages  and  hours  of 
work.  As  a  result  trucks  from  any  dis¬ 
tance  would  have  to  carry  two  men  in¬ 
stead  of  one  in  order  that  they  may  re¬ 
lieve  each  other  en  route.  It  would  also 
appear  that  should  this  regulation  go  into 
effect  it  would  prevent  any  transient 
trucking  because  the  costs  of  belonging 
to  the  union  would  be  too  high  to  be  met 
by  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  business 
on  full  time. 

Some  of  the  men  from  upstate  said  that 
their  truck  drivers  were  afraid  to  come 
into  the  market  until  the  argument  had 
been  settled.  So  far  as  we  know  there 
have  been  no  threats  or  intimidations. 
However  one  man  who  knows  the  mar¬ 
ket  pretty  well  said  that  should  upstate 
producers  bring  their  own  unloaders 
along  with  them  and  demand  police  pro¬ 
tection  they  might  get  the  protection  but 
the  commission  men  would,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  allow  produce  to  lie  where  it  was 
unloaded  without  making  any  attempt  to 
sell  it. 

With  the  present  price  of  farm  products 
and  the  high  price  of  getting  it  to  mar¬ 
ket  nearby  growers  feel  that  they  can¬ 
not  stand  this  added  cost.  We  plan  to 
keep  watch  of  developments  and  keep 
you  informed  as  to  what  happens. 


Montgomery  County  News 

The  hay  crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  last 
year  but  of  a  little  better  quality.  It  is 
nearly  all  harvested  but  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa.  Dealers  are  offering  $4.  a  ton 
at  the  barn.  Wheat  and  rye  were  nearly 
all  threshed  from  the  field.  The  yield  of 
both  grains  was  very  good.  Oats  are  just 
beginning  to  ripen.  Corn  is  a  very  un¬ 
even  stand  and  in  many  fields  it  has  been 
too  cold  and  wet  the  past  six  weeks  for 
corn  to  do  well. 

Quite  a  few  dairymen  are  signing  the 
provisional  milk  contract  and  hoping  it 
will  go  over  the  top.  For  June  milk  the 
price  was  from  56c  to  $1.  per  hundred. 

There  is  very  little  new  farm  machinery 
being  sold  this  season;  everybody  is  fix¬ 
ing  up  their  old  machinery  to  make  it 
last  this  season. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  practical¬ 


ly  no  credit  being  extended  to  farmers. 

A  very  few  farmers  are  raising  some 
poultry  this  year.  Eggs  are  selling  for  20c 
•a  dozen ;  dressed  veal  8  to  10c  per  pound ; 
beef  cows  $10.  to  $12.  depending  on  the 
condition  they  are  in. — A.  H.  D. 


A  Pool  to  Boost  Wheat  and 
Cotton  Prices 

A  group  of  private  bankers  with  the 
active  encouragement  of  the  Federal  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington  recently 
formed  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerful 
pool  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
prices  of  certain  agricultural  products, 
particularly  wheat  and  cotton. 

Plans  for  doing  this,  it  is  said,  include 
the  granting  of  easier  credit  to  large 
users  and  consumers  of  wheat  and  cotton 
as  well  as  taking  over  and  putting  on  the 
market  the  supplies  of  these  products 
now  held  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
The  wheat  pool,  which  will  have  about 
30  million  dollars  to  carry  on  its  op¬ 
erations,  will  be  headed,  it  is  expected,  by 
Arthur  Cutten  of  Chicago,  prominent  op¬ 
erator  in  the  grain  market.  Experts  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  present  situation,  involving 
as  it  does  a  small  domestic  crop  this  year, 
warrants  higher  prices  of  wheat  than  are- 
now  obtained  on  the  market.  Recent  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  winter  wheat  crop  in 
the  United  States  at  around  440  million 
bushels  as  against  789  million  bushels 
last  year.  The  spring  crop,  however,  is 
about  double  the  105  million  bushels  har¬ 
vested  last  year. 


Cooperative  Leaders  Visit 
Governor 

A  group  of  cooperative  leaders  who 
were  attending  the  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Cooperatives  at  Durham,  N.  H., 
drove  to  Albany  on  August  8  to  confer 
with  Governor  Roosevelt.  Those  who  made 
the  trip  were : 

C.  O.  Moser,  New  Orleans,  president, 
National  Cooperative  Council. 

Robin  Hood,  Washington,  secretary, 
National  Cooperative  Council. 

Harry  Hartke,  Cincinnati,  president, 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Fed¬ 
eration. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  Washington,  sec¬ 
retary,  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  Philadelphia,  president, 
Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association. 


A  meeting  of  the  Tax  Relief  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Niagara  County  Pomona 
Grange  was  held  at  Olcott  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  Aug.  8.  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
Grange  influence  to  bear  in  a  campaign 
for  a  general  reduction  of  County  and 
Town  budgets  in  Niagara  County  for  the 
coming  year.  After  the  conference,  the 
chairman,  Carl  M.  Coates  of  Barker  is¬ 
sued  the  following  statesment : 

“The  budget  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  last  December  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  1932  lacked  just  a  litte  of 
$1,300,000.  This  was  more  than  $90,000  in 
excess  of  what  the  county  was  spending 
five  years  ago — at  a  time  when  the  aver¬ 
age  taxpayer  was  far  better  able  to  meet 
this  drain  on  his  resources  than  now. 
The  two  major  items  in  the  County  Bud¬ 
get  were  the  highway  appropriations  and 
the  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Avhich  be¬ 
tween  them  received  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars. 

“We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
drastic  retrenchment  in  the  highway 
work.  It  is,  of  course,  false  economy  to 
cut  down  on  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  roads  which  we  already  have,  and 
we  would  not  advocate  it  for  a  moment, 
although  we  feel  sure  maintenance  costs 
could  be  cut  considerably  without  cheap¬ 
ening  the  quality  of  the  work.  But  we 
hereby  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  single  mile  of  new  road 
by  this  county  in  1933;  and  we  further¬ 
more  believe  that  only  in  exceptional 
cases  should  new  work  be  attempted  this 
coming  year  by  the  several  towns. 

“As  to  the  Sanitarium,  let  no  one  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  under-rate  the  importance 
of  this  work  among  tuberculosis  suf~ 


B.  F.  Beach,  Detroit,  secretary,  Michi¬ 
gan  Milk  Producers  Association. 

A.  J.  McGuire,  Minneapolis,  manager, 
Land  O’Lakes  Creameries. 

U.  Benton  Balock,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  president,  American  Cotton  Co- 
Operative  Association. 

John  D.  Miller,  counsel,  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  N.  Y. 

Clyde  C.  Edmonds,  Salt  Lake  City,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Utah  Poultry  Producers. 

These  men  reported  to  the  Governor 
that  they  would  like  to  see  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  with  the  co¬ 
operatives  continued  but  that  they  favor¬ 
ed  the  repeal  of  the  clause  under  which 
the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  was 
formed.  They  would  also  like  to  see  the 
revolving  fund  which  was  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Farm  Board  replenished. 

The  Governor  reminded  the  men  that 
not  all  problems  could  be  solved  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  action  but  that  many  will  have 
to  be  done  by  cooperation  between  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  organizations. 


Federal  Funds  for  Road  Building 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
in  order  to  help  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion,  has  agreed  to  the  use  of  emergency 
Federal  highway  funds  which  had  been 
held  up  because  of  lack  of  state  funds 
and  the  tying  up  of  Federal  funds.  Many 
states  have  found  themselves  unable  to 
match  the  1931  Federal  aid  allotments 
but  under  the  new  ruling  they  will  be 
permitted  to  use  the  emergency  funds  to 
match  regular  state  funds.  The  last  Con¬ 
gress,  in  addition  to  the  regular  120  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  Federal  aid  highway  funds,  ap¬ 
proved  an  emergency  fund  of  an  equal 
amount. 

Under  this  new  ruling  contractors  will 
be  required  to  agree  to  certain  stringent 
regulations,  among  them  that  minimum 
wages  must  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau,  that  no  convict  labor  may  be 
used,  that  contractors  may  employ  any 
one  worker  not  more  than  30  hours  week¬ 
ly,  and  that  machinery  will  not  be  used 
on  certain  jobs  even  though  the  work 
might  be  done  cheaper  by  machinery. 


Farm  Notes  from  the  North 
Country 

Malone  Grange  plans  to  observe  neigh¬ 
bor’s  night  twice  this  year,  inviting  mem¬ 
bers  from  part  of  the  other  Granges  of 
the  County  first,  the  others  next  time. 


ferers.  The  work  is  necessary,  and  should 
be  maintained.  There  are  persistent  ru¬ 
mors,  however,  of  gross  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance  at  the  institution.  Surely  it 
seems  strange  that  the  daily  maintenance 
cost  per  inmate  should  be  nearly  six 
times  as  much  as  it  is  at  the  County  In¬ 
firmary.  Its  affairs  should  be  closely  scru¬ 
tinized  by  the  Supervisors.  It  is  claimed, 
however,  that  owing  to  restrictions  laid 
down  by  administrative  heads  in  Albany, 
the  Supervisors  have  little  to  say  as  to 
how  the  sanitarium  should  be  run  or 
how  its  funds  shall  be  spent.  If  this  is 
true,  our  State  Senator  and  Assemblymen 
should  get  busy  next  winter  and  have  ap¬ 
propriate  legal  changes  made  so  as  to 
give  us  more  home  rule  in  this  matter. 

“Something  ought  to  be  done  about  the 
vast  sum  which  goes  to  county  employees. 
To  make  fiat  reductions  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  few  whom  the  Supervisors  can  reach 
in  that  way  is  probably  inadvisable. 
Somewhat  the  same  result  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  dropping  a  clerk  here  and  there, 
thus  putting  more  work  on  the  remaining 
clerks  at  no  change  in  salary.  Certain  of 
the  heads  of  county  departments  are  get¬ 
ting  salaries  that  surely  would  bear  a 
cut,  but  we  und<v»stand  that  such  are 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  If  such  is  the  case,  here  is 
another  field  of  endeavor  awaiting  our 
representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

“The  Grange  has  no  wish  to  make  un¬ 
reasonable  demands,  or  to  blindly  attack 
any  particular  phase  of  county  expendi¬ 
ture.  We  aim  solely  to  offer  intelligent 
and  constructive  criticism,  and  truly  hope 
that  we  may  in  some  way  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Supervisors’  Finance  Committee  in 
solving  this  question  of  reducing  county 
expenses.” — C.  S.  G. 


Those  occasions  are  largely  attended  and 
greatly  enjoyed. 

The  Fair  opens  August  23rd,  for  four 
days.  Prices  are  reduced  for  admission 
and  it  is  expected  more  rural  people  will 
attend.  The  higher  prices  were  objected 
to  in  the  past.  Canadian  money  is  to  be 
taken  at  par  at  the  gates.  The  discount 
is  18  per  cent  ordinarily. 

Several  fires,  blamed  on  damp  or  poorly 
cured  hay,  have  leveled  farm  buildings 
in  this  section  this  season,  causing  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  loss. 

A  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
the  majority  of  local  dairymen  lined-up 
for  the  League.  A  daily  letter,  by  indivi¬ 
duals  prominent  in  dairying  here,  is  being 
published  in  the  Telegram,  County  daily 
paper.  A  number  of  prominent  dairymen 
have  thus  expressed  their  views,  meetings 
are  being  held,  and  the  general  feeling 
is  that  a  majority  of  farmers  will  sign  up. 
One  farmer  states  that  it  takes  100  lbs. 
(or  perhaps  more  since  the  last  price 
drop)  of  milk  to  buy  one  gallon  of  fly 
spray  for  cattle;  5,000  lbs.  of  milk  to  buy 
600  lbs.  of  gasoline;  a  pound  of  butter  to 
buy  one  gallon  of  gas. 

Milk  company  heads  all  firmly  believe 
that  an  organization  of  the  farmers  or 
dairymen — by  the  dairymen,  for  the  dairy¬ 
men  will  never  endure.  Right  now  Frank¬ 
lin  County  dairymen  are  getting- ready  to 
help  prove  the  contrary.  The  Grange  has 
held  in  an  organization,  why  shouldn’t 
the  Dairymen’s  League? 

Prices  in  local  markets  continue  about 
the  same,  only  pork  is  higher.  Sweet  corn 
is  coming  on.  Berries  doing  well,  rather 
high  priced  for  better  quality  of  fancy 
stock. 

Road  work  is  continuing  and  giving 
work  to  many.  Several  towns  have  started 
relief  projects  of  various  kinds  to  get 
work  done  for  money  paid  out. — W.  R. 


New  Tomato  Found 

Every  week  brings  out  some  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  tomato-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  South  Jersey.  This  week  we  are 
told  that  the  scientists  have  found  a 
true  red  “Sport”  of  the  Break  O’Day  va¬ 
riety  that  gives  promise  of  redeeming 
this  new  tomato.  Last  year  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  found  one  hill  of  perfectly  col¬ 
ored  fruit  in  a  field  of  Break  O’ Day  on 
the  John  Rode  farm,  Swedesboro,  while 
practically  every  other  hill  showed  the 
“yellow  top.” 

Seed  taken  from  this  hill  and  planted 
in  the  trial  garden  on  the  farm  of  Willard 
Kille,  Swedesboro,  this  season  shows  that 
it  is  a  type  that  is  wanted  by  the  local 
industry.  With  the  new  Earlianna,  the 
Break  o’ Day,  the  Pritchard  and  the  Mar- 
globe  local  growers  have  a  tomato  for 
every  market  demand. 


Oranges  versus  Peaches 

Cheap  oranges  and  low  cost  pears  are 
serious  competitors  of  New  Jersey 
peaches  this  year.  With  peaches  selling 
at  high  prices  and  California  fruits  ex¬ 
tremely  cheap,  the  latter  are  being  fea¬ 
tured  to  such  an  extent  that  the  public 
is  hardly  aware  that  peaches  are  avail¬ 
able.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this  situation, 
a  committee  consisting  of  W.  W.  Oley, 
A.  J.  Farley,  Miss  Marion  Butters  and 
Fred  Jackson,  representing  the  growers, 
are  working  on  an  educational  program 
to  boost  the  sale  of  peaches  during  the 
height  of  the  season. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  that 
orange  competition  has  affected  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  peach  crop,  as  in  former 
years  oranges  have  been  usually  so  high 
that  the  average  consumer  felt  that  they 
were  above  his  ability  to  buy. 


Boston  Milk  Price  at  Six  Cents 

The  six  cent  price  of  milk  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market  as  established  by  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  Board,  effective  July  15th,  is  ap¬ 
parently  continuing  through  August.  No 
protest  by  the  dealers  has  been  reported 
up  to  date  of  writing,  and  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  pasturage  throughout  a  large 
parts  of  the  milk  shed  would  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  doubtful  if  a  demand  for  a  lower 
price  would  be  made.  Meanwhile  efforts 
are  going  forward,  through  the  activity 
of  officers  of  the  New  England  Dairies’ 
Inc.,  to  place  that  organization  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis.  The  present  provisional 
contracts  upon  which  the  organization 
is  working  terminate  December  31st. 


Niagara  Co.  Pomona  Grange  Tax  Committee  Meets 
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means 


certainly 

PROFIT  FOR  YOu! 


STOP  for  a  minute  and  consider  just 
what  the  B-B  guarantee  means  to  you. 
It  means  that  no  matter  what  you  are 
now  feeding  or  what  it  costs,  B-B  will 
either  give  you  more  eggs  for  each  dollar 
invested  in  feed  or  your  money  back!  And 
this  offer  is  made  by  a  long  established 
manufacturer  of  sufficient  stability  to 
back  up  this  strongest  of  all  feed  guar¬ 
antees  to  the  letter.  Frankly,  can  you 
think  of  anything  that  offers  greater 
possibilities  for  increased  profits  than 
a  switch  to  B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mash  ? 

This  remarkable  feed  produces  more 
eggs  because  it  combines  a  perfect  min¬ 
eral  balance,  all  the  health-giving  vit¬ 
amins  and  a  variety  of  needed  proteins. 
Also  it  is  the  most  palatable  feed.  The 


average  ration  is  a  floury  mass  which  a 
bird  swallows  with  difficulty  even  when 
washed  down  with  water.  Not  so  with 
B-B.  Although  of  mash  fineness,  the  in¬ 
gredients  contained  in  B-B  Rations  are 
cut  instead  of  rubbed  to  this  fineness. 
Consequently,  B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mash  consists  of  infinitesimal  edged  par¬ 
ticles  which  a  bird  swallows  easily,  en¬ 
joys,  and  digests  more  thoroughly  in  the 
same  amount  of  time. 

Give  B-B  a  trial  and  if  it  doesn’t  give 
you  more  eggs  perfeed  dollar  and  health¬ 
ier  birds  too,  just  take  your  figures  and 
empty  bags  back  to  your  B-B  dealer  and 
he’ll  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 
Do  you  know  of  any  better  fall  egg  in¬ 
surance?  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 

Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  b*tjs 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 
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Milk  Plants 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 


Name 


Address 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 

How  to  Prevent  a  Fall  Molt 

By  L.  E.  Weaver, 

Poultry  Editor,  American  Agriculturist . 
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IT  pays  to  start  chicks  early  because 
that  is  the  only  way  to  get  pullets 
that  will  lay  in  the  fall  when  eggs  are 
bringing  the  highest  price  of  the  year. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  There 
are  plenty  of  figures  and  plenty  of  good 

poultrymen 
to  prove  it.  I 
find,  however, 
that  this  argu- 
%'  ment  very  often 


© 
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falls  on  deaf  ears. 


They  refuse  to 
v  be  convinced.  We 

are  told  that 
early  pullets  are 
all  right  for  the 
man  who  knows 
how  to  keep  them 
L.  E.  Weaver  from  molting,  but 

“my  pullets  al¬ 
ways  go  into  a  fall  molt  if  they  start 
laying  before  cold  weather.” 

My  opinion  is  that  there  is  very  little 
in  that  argument.  In  the  first  place 
those  few  who  have  kept  careful  sepa¬ 
rate  cost  accounts  on  early-hatched  and 
late-hatched  pullets  tell  me  that  even 
if  the  early  pullets  molt  they  are  still 
the  more  profitable.  Also  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  men  with  early  pullets  are 
the  more  prosperous  and  drive  the 
finer  cars. 

Feeding  Is  Important 
However  that  may  be,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  many  pullets  do  go  into  a 
molt  in  the  fall.  It  may  be  only  a  neck- 
molt  or  it  may  be  complete.  In  either 
case  egg-production  is  slowed  down  or 
stopped  for  five  or  six  weeks  as  a  rule. 
It  is  a  very  real  problem.  Several  years 
ago  Mr.  F.  E.  Andrews  of  the  Cornell 
Poultry  Department  started  out  to  see 
what  could  be  done  by  feeding  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  molt.  I  recently  had  a  talk 
with  him  and  am  going  to  give  you  his 
ideas.  Mr.  Andrews  says  that  correct 
methods  of  feeding  together  with  a 
good  ration  will  prevent  much  of  the 
fall  molt.  He  adds  at  once  that  feeding 
is  not  the  whole  story.  His  tests  have 
been  run  with  pullets  that  are  bred-to- 
lay  and  will  average  under  normal  good 
care  180  to  200  eggs  per  year.  He  is  not 
so  sure  that  good  feeding  will  prevent 
the  molt  in  low  producing  strains.  He 
is  also  very  certain  that  good  feeding 
cannot  overcome  such  handicaps  as 
worms,  chickenpox,  chronic  coccidiosis 
and  low  vitality.  In  other  words,  if  pul¬ 
lets  are  from  a  high  laying  strain  and 
are  well-grown  and  healthy  the  system 
of  feeding  outlined  by  Mr.  Andrews 
should  carry  them  through  the  next  12 
to  15  months  without  a  pause  to  rest 
or  change  their  clothes.  Some  one  may 
ask,  “where  do  you  find  such  pullets?” 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  them. 
I  think  I  have  never  seen  such  fine 


flocks  of  pullets  as  are  going  into  the 
laying  houses  at  the  present  time. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Helps 

A  good  laying  mash  according  to  Mr. 
Andrews  should  carry  plenty  of  protein, 
about  16  per  cent  meat  scrap  and  milk 
should  supply  half  or  more  of  the  pro¬ 
tein.  Cod  liver  oil  is  very  necessary 
after  the  pullets  are  shut  in.  The  grain 
can  be  varied  a  great  deal.  I  will  men¬ 
tion  that  later.  The  one  important  goal 
to  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  is,  “the 
pullets  must  eat  enough  feed.”  By  care¬ 
ful  tests  Mr.  Andrews  has  found  that 
100  pullets  weighing  from  3V2  to  4 
pounds  each  will  eat  about  18  to  20 
pounds  of  feed  (mash  and  grain)  per 
day  if  they  are  not  laying.  When  they 
are  laying  50  per  cent,  these  same  pul¬ 
lets  should  eat  about  24  to  25  pounds 
of  food  per  day.  They  will  probably 
steadily  increase  in  weight  at  the  same 
time.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it 
does  not  always  work  out  that  way. 
Sometimes  after  coming  into  laying  the 
pullets’  appetites  become  dull.  They  do 
not  eat  enough  to  support  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  keep  on  increasing  in  body 
weight.  They  may  even  lose  weight. 
That  is  the  danger  signal.  When  the 
pullets  lose  weight  the  molt  soon  fol¬ 
lows.  The  skillful  feeder,  knowing  these 
facts,  resorts  to  several  means  of  coax¬ 
ing  the  pullets  to  eat  sufficient  food. 
In  fact  it  is  Mr.  Andrew’s  opinion  that 
one  should  not  wait  until  the  slump  is 
threatening,  but  should  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  his  regular  rules 
for  feeding  early-hatched  pullets. 

The  Rules 

1.  When  the  pullets  are  moved  to 
the  laying  house  continue  feeding  dry 
mash  and  grain  in  open  feeders  so  that 
the  pullets  may  help  themselves  to 
either  at  any  time  they  wish.  After  four 
or  five  weeks  if  production  is  slow  in 
coming  up  it  may  be  advisable  to  re¬ 
strict  the  grain  feeding  to  induce  heav¬ 
ier  mash  consumption.  In  many  flocks 
this  will  not  be  necessary. 

2.  Keep  a  check  on  the  amount  of 
feed  the  flock  is  eating.  The  grain  and 
mash  together  should  be  20  to  25 
pounds  per  day  for  each  100  pullets, 
depending  on  the  way  they  are  laying. 
After  they  reach  50  per  cent  they 
should  eat  not  less  than  24  pounds 
daily.  At  60-65  per  cent  they  should  be 
eating  at  least  25  to  26  pounds. 

3.  Mark  a  dozen  pullets  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  leg  bands  or  with  a  spot  of 
color  on  their  backs  so  that  you  can 
pick  them  out  again  easily.  Weigh  them 
once  a  week  as  a  guide  to  how  well 
the  flock  is  maintaining  their  weight. 

4.  In  any  event  about  three  or  four 
weeks  after  they  start  laying  begin 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


My  feed  dealer  is . 


Steamship  “Quirigua”  which  sails  from  New  York  on  November  10,  1932, ^ 
with  a  party  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers.  This  is  one  of  the  mos . 
luxurious  steamships  afloat.  It  has  a  swimming  pool,  plenty  of  opportunity  o ^ 
deck  games,  and  spacious,  comfortable  rooms  all  facing  the  sea  and  just  as  tn 
as  you  will  find  in  a  modern  hotel.  Read  about  the  trip  on  Page  1. 
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( Continued,  from  Opposite  Page) 

feeding  a  moist  mash  once  a  day.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  this  is 
done  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the 
evening.  To  every  100  pullets  feed  two 
to  three  pounds  of  the  regular  dry  mash 
moistened  with  milk  as  a  first  choice, 
or  with  water. 

5.  About  September  first  turn  on 
the  lights.  Give  them  a  13  to  14  hour 
day. 

6.  Feed  a  succulent  green  food,  cab¬ 
bage  preferred,  from  the  time  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  housed.  About  five  pounds  a 
day  per  100  pullets  is  enough.  More 
than  that  amount  may  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Other  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  rules  given  the  old 
standard  ones  should  still  be  observed. 
Give  plenty  of  clean  fresh  water  at  all 
times,  also  crushed  oyster  shell  and 
grit.  Keep  the  pullets  confined  after 
they  are  once  housed.  Keep  the  house 
clean  and  well  ventilated,  but  free  of 
drafts.  Don’t  change  suddenly  from  one 
kind  of  feed  to  another.  Move  about 
quietly  when  you  are  in  the  pen,  a.nd 
do  not  let  dogs,  cats,  pigeons,  sparrows 
or  visitors  in  to  frighten  the  pullets. 


Master  Farmers  Have 
“At  Home  Day” 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
plans  to  remodel  this  barn  so  that 
there  will  be  two  and  possibly  three 
floors  on  which  hens  will  be  kept.  The 
pullets  are  now  running  in  a  field  of 
rye  which  gives  them  shade  and  pro¬ 
tection. 

We  all  had  lunch  on  the  porch  of 
the  farmhouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Lamb’s 
uncle,  after  which  we  again  started  on 
the  road  toward  the  farm  of  Earl 
Clark  at  North  Norwich,  Chenango 
County.  We  were  sorry  that  the  rush 
of  work  had  prevented  Mr.  Clark  from 
being  with  us  on  the  entire  trip,  but 
he  was  expecting  up  and  took  us  on  a 
personally  conducted  tour  over  the 
farm. 

The  first  thing  we  went  to  see  was  a 
pea-grading  and  washing  plant  which 
handles  the  peas  grown  by  both  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Lamb  as  well  as  those 
of  many  other  growers.  The  peas  are 
brought  to  this  plant  the  same  day 
they  are  picked.  Then  they  are  run 
across  a  moving  belt  where  a  number 
of  women  pick  out  the  poorest  ones, 
after  which  they  are  washed,  packed 
in  bushel  baskets,  and  immediately  put 
into  refrigerator  cars.  While  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  peas  has  been  quoted  recently 
at  from  50  cents  to  $1.75,  peas  shipped 
from  this  plant  during  that  time  did 
not  bring  less  than  $1.50  a  bushel.  The 
plant  is  operated  by  Mr.  Howard  Sis¬ 
son  who  contracts  to  grow  a  large 
acreage  of  peas  and  who  is  then  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  grading,  packing, 
shipping  and  selling. 

On  Mr.  Lamb’s  farm  the  pea  vines 
are  plowed  under.  In  fact,  one  of  his 
problems  is  the  maintaining  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  Sometimes  he  plows 
under  pea  vines  and  then  grows  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  which  is  plowed  under  in 
the  fall.  After  that  a  crop  of  rye  is 


put  in  to  be  plowed  under  the  following 
spring,  so  that  he  plows  under  three 
crops  a  year.  Usually  the  peas  are 
followed  by  string  beans,  so  that  he 
markets  two  crops  from  the  same  land. 

On  Mr.  Clark’s  farm,  where,  as  he 
says,  they  have  been  trying  to  get  rich 
by  growing  peas,  the  pea  vines  are 
cut  into  the  silo  and  used  to  feed  the 
dairy  herd.  I  tried  to  impress  George 
Lamb  with  the  number  of  cows  he 
could  feed  on  the  pea  vines  he  grows, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  much  im¬ 
pressed.  George’s  dairy  consists  of  one 
cow  which,  however,  he  maintains  is 
a  good  one. 

We  saw  as  fine  hay  as  I  have  seen 
this  summer  on  Earl  Clark’s  farm.  His 
farm  lies  on  a  river  bottom,  and  if  we 
can  judge  from  the  short  inspection 
we  gave  it,  is  both  naturally  fertile 
and  well  tended.  Earl,  too,  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  herd  of  Holsteins,  70  in  all,  and 
as  everybody  in  Chenango  County 
knows,  Earl  has  been  very  active  in 
promoting  the  work  of  the  New  Work 
Emergency  Milk  Committee. 

Earl  also  follows  early  peas  with 
string  beans  as  a  cash  crop,  and  this 
year  is  growing  30  acres  of  cabbage. 
Last  year  he  tried  an  experiment  when 
he  grew  quite  a  field  of  turnips  after 
the  peas,  feeding  these  to  the  cows, 
and  he  said  they  make  an  excellent 
feed,  but  because  the  turnips  were 
rather  small  the  cost  of  harvesting 
was  a  bit  heavy  so  he  is  not  planning 
to  try  it  again  this  year.  Alfalfa  grows 
well  on  Mr.  Clark’s  farm.  One  piece 
which  had  been  cut  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  was  about  ready  to  be  cut  again. 
Mr.  Clark  says  he  expects  to  get  three 
crops  from  that  piece  this  summer. 

Originally  two  or  three  other  Master 
Farmers  and  their  wives  planned  to 
take  this  trip,  but  the  wet  weather 
which  came  a  week  or  two  before  the 
trip  slowed  up  their  work  and  they 
could  not  get  away.  If  they  had  known 
what  an  enjoyable  time  they  would 
have  had,  they  would  have  been  with 
us  regardless  of  weather  or  crops.  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  group  of  more  con¬ 
genial  people  or  a  group  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  what  the  other  fellow 
has  been  doing.  Knowing  the  require¬ 
ments  which  Master  Farmers  must 
have  to  be  selected  for  this  honor,  we 
could,  of  course,  predict  that  the  group 
would  be  congenial  and  that  everyone 
would  have  a  good  time. 


High  Pressure  Forest  Fire  Equipment 

With  the  increasing  value  of  the  re¬ 
maining  timber  supply,  it  is  becoming 
too  slow  and  dangerous  now  to  depend 
on  stopping  forest  fires  with  shovels 
and  wet  blankets.  A  new  power  outfit 
consists  of  a  60  h.p.  track  laying  trac¬ 
tor,  to  which  is  hooked  a  thousand  gal¬ 
lon  tank  of  water  and  a  power  pump 
which  can  blow  out  the  flames  with 
water  under  200  pounds  pressure. 


A  few  cents  a  pound  saved  by  selling 
dressed  poultry  locally  is  a  greater  pro¬ 
portionate  saving  when  prices  are  low. 
An  advertisement  in  your  local  paper 
helps  get  buyers. 


“ Sit  still!  What  are  you  trying  to  do? — scare  all  the  fish  away ! !” — Judge. 


baby  ^  chicks] 

^ - -  - - - ft. 
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GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JULY  4-11-18-25;  AUGUST  1-8-15-22-29  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous.  CAN  SHIP  C.0.D,  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weiSh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)....  ga  no  gs  7a  g?a  gss 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers  3  50  875  *32  *80 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  500  9  75  47  90 

luVo ini sjP0StpnnTaiTP v  'Ta  jilSodeliver>  guaranteed  '°%  books ‘order.  '  Free  catalog. 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


PULLETS 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 
Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 


3000  R.  I.  Reds,  Ready  To  Lay . _...$!. 25..each 

2000  R.  I.  Reds,  16  weeks  old .  1.00  each 

500  Barred  Rocks.  16  weeks  old .  1.00  each 

500  Jersey  Black  Giants.  16  weeks . .  1.25  each 

500  W.  Rocks  &  W.  Wyand.  15  wks.  old  1.25  each 

1500  White  Leghorns,  12  weeks  old . . . 90  each 

F.  O.  B.  Farm,  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery — Order  today 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 


Drawer  14,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


H1LLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Big,  vigorous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying 

25  50  100 

White  Leghorns.  R.  X.  Reds. . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Assorted  Surplus  .  2.15  3.75  6.50 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

75  Cents  to  $1.00  EACH 

Write  for  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred  Rocks . . . $  6.00  per  100 

Light  Brahmas. . .  8.00  per  100 

Black  Giants . _ .  8.00  per  100 

White  Giants..  . 10.00  per  100 

Mixed  or  My  Choice..  5.00  per  100 

Guaranteed  tjuality.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
Folder  FREE. 

S.  W.  KLINE, 

Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


“Hello/ 

Folks.' 


Low  Summer  Prices 


on  my  bred-to-lay  Wh.  leg¬ 
horns  7c;  Barred  Rocks  8c; 
Wyandottes  9c ;  Bl.  Giants 
11c;  Assorted  6c;  Special 
matings  2c  per  chick  more. 
Certified  3c  more.  $5  per  100  deposit.  Balance  C.O.D. 
Wh.  Leghorn,  Bock  and  Red  Pullets.  Catalogue  free. 
ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Box  B,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


[.50  PER  i00rRo<*s -^s  0rp~ 


Jfc a  L,lv  A  ingtons,  Wyandottes, 
V*-  leghorns.  Postpaid — Guaranteed  live  ar¬ 
rival.  14  years  experience.  3.000,000 
chicks  annually.  Customers  43  states.  Immediate 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  write.  HAYES  BROS 
HATCHERY,  INC.,  Decatur.  Illinois. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Special  Matings  Blood-Tested  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 
95c  ea.  Also  Leghorn  Pullets,  well  grown,  70c  ea,  and 
up  Special  Ibices  on  100  or  more.  Order  today  or  write. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS?^  Z. 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotles 

New  Hampshire  Reds-tiallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


“WELL  BRED /""'WELL  BREEDER*" 


Thi3  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D. ) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season's  rock  bottom  prices 
Rads  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  646-5 


BABY  CHICKS. 
STARTED  CHICKS— 
PULLETS 

Our  loss — your  chancel  Lacking  housing 
space,  will  sell  some  extra  fine  surplus 
pullets  at  attractive  prices.  10  to  12  weeks 
up  to  laying  age.  Write  today  for  prices 
while  they  last.  Chicks  Hatching  every 
Wednesday.  Catalog  Free. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

R.  D.  44,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  11  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns .  $5.00  $25.00  $50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks..  6.00  27.00  58 

S.C.  Reds  .  6.00  27.00  58 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  5.50  25.00  50 

Light  Mixed  . 4.50  22.50  45 

live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  100% 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


Bar. 

S.C. 

S.C. 


S.C. Wh. Leg.  $4.50  per  100 
Barred  Rocks  6.00  per  100 
Reds .  6.00  per  100 


Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  good  chicks 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 


P.InvH  NiomnnH  Prnn 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS 

Thousands  of  free  range  pullets  from  8  wks  to 
laying  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Yearling  Hens.  VERY  LOW  PRICES.  Readv  for 
shipment.  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival.  Catalogue  free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A.  ZEELAND,  MICH? 


CHICKS 

Cash.  100%  guaranteed. 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box 


5000  WEEKLY.  Barred  Rock* 
$6-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $5-100. 
Can  ship  prompt  C.O.D.  or 
Order  direct  from  advertisement. 

I I4A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


mirV Q  5c,  7c,  9c,  lie.  25,000  PULLETS.  35c, 
45c,  55c,  65c.  Yearling  hens.  Breeding 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Rocks.  Direct  from  trapnest  Breed-Farm.  Shipped 

C  O.D.  on  approval.  Catalog  explains  all.  FairView 

Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  Box  5.  R.2,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CHICKS  COD  -Roe!iS  ot. Reds  $6;  Leghorns 


$5 ;  Heavy  Mixed  $5 ;  Light  $5 ; 


Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY.  Box  26.  McAlisterville  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth  Bronze  ?n,d  Bo“rb°n  Red  Pouits  for 

*  uuxxuuui  ‘'•vau  July  and  August  J35  100 

Also  started  poults.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
C.  H.  Timerman,  Prop..  LaFargeville,  New  York. 


DUCKS 


C_„  •_ |  Prices — Chicks — Pullets,  From  Trapnested 
OpcLldl  pure  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  hens.  Catalog  Free. 
Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M,  New  Washington,  0. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson. N.Y. 


SWINE 

SWINE 

VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial.  If  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to, 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 

J.  J.  JOHNSON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 

PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn  No  charge  for  crating- 

JOHN  J.  SCAN  NELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

7-8  wks.  old  $2.00;  8-9  wks.  old  $2.25; 

9-10  wks.  old  $2.50.  Chester  Whites  $3.50 

None  better  sold. 

MiCHAEL  LUX  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Reliable  Pigs  “S?" 

Buy  where  quality  Is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The 
pigs  we  are  offering  are  not  inferior,  low  priced  stock, 
but  quality  stock  reduced  in  price  to  conform  to  1932 
price  Standards. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 

6  weeks  old . $2.00  8  weeks  old . $2.50 

7  weeks  old . $2.25  9-10  weeks  old $2.75 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  send  M.  O.  or  check 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
“No  sale  final  until  customer  is  satisfied" 

pi/TQ  A.  SHOAT5*  Prices  reduced.  6  wks. 
r  OE  jnVJA  1  D,  old  52.75.  8  wks.  $3. 

10  wks.  $3.50.  12  wks.  $4.  50  lb.  shoats  $5.  crated.  All 
breeds.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  return  charge 
or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice,  size  and  breed. 

STANLEY  SHORT.  -  CHESWOLD.  DELAWARE 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years , 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “ Buz¬ 
zard ”  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits.  They  lack  funds  so  Alan 
helps  himself  to  a  machine  gun  while 
“ Buzzard ”  appropriates  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  government  equipment,  a 
penitentiary  offense.  They  start  for  the 
North  where  the  six  bandits  are  in  hiding. 

In  the  meantime ,  six  bandits  ivith  $150,- 
000  worth  of  furs  are  figuring  on  the  best 
way  to  get  out  of  Canada.  Jensen,  the 
leader,  is  turning  over  in  his  mind  a  plan 
to  kidnap  Joyce  MacMillan. 

Haskell  decides  to  send  a  patrol  up  the 
Inconnu  but  Larry  Younge  and  Bill  Hard- 
sock  claim  they  do  not  know  where  it  is 
so  the  plan  falls  through.  Elizabeth  fig¬ 
ures  because  Alan  has  left  the  service  he 
can  collect  a  reward  if  he  captures  the 
criminals  and  that  the  money  can  be  used 
for  a  nice  long  honeymoon. 

*  *  * 

In  her  contemplation  of  clothes, 
honeymoon,  trips,  she  hardly  gave  a 
thought  to  all  the  toil,  the  peril  of 
death,  the  fearful  uncertainty  of  Alan’s 
venture.  She  never  doubted  but  that  he 
would  make  the  capture.  She  fancied 
him  walking  into  the  bandit  camp,  ar¬ 
resting  them,  bringing  them  in,  all  in  a 
very  formal  and  easy  manner.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  him  failing,  the  picture  of 
him  lying  in  some  Thal-Azzah  bog  with 
a  bullet  through  his  heart  as  the  end 
of  his  great  quest,  never  entered  her 
mind.  She  felt  confident  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  and  quite  content  to  wait. 

In  the  past  year  there  had  been  times 
when  she  was  uncertain  of  Alan  and 
uneasy  about  her  hold  upon  him.  For 
all  her  cleverness  in  personal  relation¬ 
ships,  she  could  not  quite  understand 
his  attitude  toward  her.  True  enough, 
she  was  the  sister  of  his  dead  partner; 
he  was  friendly,  protective,  and  always 
a  staunch  refuge.  But  he  was  not  in¬ 
fatuated  with  her.  Passion  seemed  al¬ 
most  entirely  lacking  in  him,  and  at 
times  he  seemed  to  be  looking  back  at 
his  friendship  with  Joyce  MacMillan. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  secret  truth, 
of  the  circumstances  mighty  enough  to 
tear  him  away  from  Joyce,  she  had 
been  greatly  bewildered  at  first.  Later 
she  had  come  to  accept  the  fact,  let 
the  motive  be  what  it  might.  During 
her  wait  now,  she  felt  no  doubt  what¬ 
soever  that  he  would  come  for  her  or 
send  for  her.  He  had  promised  to  do 
that,  and  she  knew  what  a  promise 
from  Alan  Baker  meant. 

That  evening,  when  she  saw  Haskell 
coming  toward  her  in  the  twilight,  she 
started  to  rise  up  and  go  into  her  room. 


It  was  not  wise  to  permit  the  inspect¬ 
or’s  company.  If  Mrs.  Drummond  ever 
got  a  chance,  she  would  be  sure  to  tat¬ 
tle  about  it  to  Alan.  Besides,  she  had 
no  wish  to  talk  with  Haskell;  she  had 
definitely  put  him  out  of  mind,  now 
that  her  mariage  to  Alan  was  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Hat  in  hand,  Haskell  came  up  and 
stood  before  her.  With  cold  sardonic 
eyes  she  surveyed  him,  amused  at  his 
humility.  Toward  her  the  man  had  no 
pride  left. 

She  reminded  him  sharply:  “I  believe 
I  asked  you  not  to  talk  with  me 
again.” 

“Yes,  you  did,”  he  said  humbly.  “I 
haven’t  forgotten.  It’s  made  these  last 
couple  weeks  pretty  miserable.  But 
when  I  saw  you  over  there  to-night  .  .  . 
Elizabeth,  won’t  you  let  me — can’t  I 
stay  just  a  little  while?” 

Elizabeth  started  to  refuse  him  curt¬ 
ly,  but  a  thought  checked  her.  Haskell 
had  been  superior  toward  her  when  he 
first  came.  He  had  several  times  made 
remarks  about  her  being  engaged  to  a 
non-com.  She  wanted  to  sting  him  for 
that  and  sting  him  hard. 

As  he  sat  down,  with  eyes  fervently 
intent  on  her,  she  asked  him,  aloof  and 
cool : 

“Was  there  something  special  you 
wanted  to  talk  about?  Or  did  you  just 
_ ?>» 

“Well,  no — I  mean,  yes,  there  was. 
I  got  some  news  day  before  yesterday 
that  cut  me  up  pretty  bad.  .  .  .”  He 
waited  for  her  to  comment,  but  she 
said  nothing.  “You  remember  last  win¬ 
ter  I  said  my  father  was  in  poor 
health?  I  got  a  radiogram  night  before 
last  about — about  him.” 

Elizabeth  understood  that  his  father 
had  died.  She  was  quite  well  aware 
that  Haskell  was  not  exactly  stricken 
by  the  news,  though  he  was  trying  to 
play  upon  her  sympathy.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  referred  to  his  father  as  “the 
governor”  or  “the  old  gentleman,”  with 
little  filial  respect. 

She  wondered  why  Haskell  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  with  her  now. 

As  he  went  on  talking  of  it,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  see  his  reason.  He  mentioned 
the  big  country  estate  outside  of  Cob- 
ham,  the  town  house  in  Ottawa,  the 
extensive  and  valuable  timber  limits 
up  the  Kiamiki.  When  he  hinted  at  him¬ 
self  being  the  only  heir  and  the  owner 
of  all  this,  she  saw  his  whole  drift. 

The  news  left  her  entirely  cold.  From 
his  treatment  of  Alan  she  knew  how 
tricky  and  dishonorable  he  could  be. 
He  was  trying  to  bait  her.  .  .  .  She 
smiled  sardonically  at  him  for  being  so 
crude  about  it.  She  remembered  all  too 
well  his  thinly-veiled  references,  when 
he  first  came  and  wanted  to  dazzle  her, 
about  his  year  in  Paris  and  his  affairs 
in  Vienna  and  Madrid.  She  had  never 
forgotten  his  covert  hints  to  her,  last 
December,  that  she  needn’t  be  depend¬ 


ent  on  Alan  Baker  if  she  didn’t  want 
to  be. 

Probably  he  thought  to  make  her  his 
Ottawa  mistress. 

The  affections  of  such  a  man  were 
evanescent  at  best,  and  certainly  quick¬ 
sand  to  build  upon.  Imagining  her  re¬ 
lations  with  this  man  if  she  ever  al¬ 
lowed  herself  to  become  dependent  on 
him,  she  saw  him  staving  off  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  old  threadbare  dodges, 
and  at  last  turning  coldly  away  when 
passion  went.  Alan  Baker  in  time 
would  go  farther  than  Haskell  and  his 
Cobham  estate.  Alan  was  every  way 
more  a  man.-  He  was  honest,  he  could 
be  depended  upon. 

Angry  and  contemptuous,  she  rose 
up,  aware  that  Mrs.  Drummond  was 
watching  from  a  bedroom  window. 

“I’ve  got  to  go.  But  there’s  some¬ 
thing  I  really  must  thank  you  for,  in¬ 
spector.” 

“To  thank  me  for?”  He  too  had 
risen;  he  was  leaning  toward  her  eager¬ 
ly.  “I’m  glad  ...  I  didn’t  know  I’d 
done - ” 

“You  didn’t  intend  it  as  a  favor.  But 
it  was.”  With  mocking  irony  in  her 
tones  she  went  on :  “Last  winter  Alan 
was  offered  a  very  splendid  position 
in  Victoria.  I  wanted  him  to  take  it. 
You  used  to  say  he  was  a  non-com 
with  no  prospects,  and  that  was  some¬ 
what  as  I  felt.  He  didn’t  want  to  leave. 
He  wanted  to  stay  in  service  and  live 
here  in  the  North.  Just  when  he  was 
wavering,  you  forced  his  hand.  You 
made  him  buy  out,  and  so  you  made 
our  marriage  possible.  I’m  awfully 
grateful  to  you,  really.  You  didn’t 
realize  what  a  favor  you  were  doing.” 

“ Wh-aa-tt !”  Haskell  jerked  erect  as 
though  he  had  been  slapped.  “You — 
you  wanted  him  out  of  the  Mounted? 
You’re  glad  he — glad  I  demoted  ...  I 
made  your  marriage  to  him  possible 
His  voice  choked. 

“It  will  be  in  just  a  few  weeks.  We’ve 
already  arranged  it  for  Edmonton,  and 
our  wedding  trip  for  the  Blackfoot  Sel¬ 
kirks.”  She  intoned  coolly:  “That  is 
what  I’ve  been  wanting  to  tell  you,  in¬ 
spector.  And  now,  what  time  I’m  still 
here,  I’d  like  you,  please,  not  to  come 
around  or  force  your  company  on  me.” 

She  left  him  standing  there,  staring 
after  her,  dazed  and  speechless. 

That  same  evening,  only  an  hour 
later,  Haskell-  made  a  discovery  so 
startling  that  in  some  measure  it  took 
his  tortured  thoughts  away  from 
Elizabeth. 

A  combination  of  circumstances,  each 
of  them  innocent  enough  in  itself, 
opened  his  eyes  to  what  Alan  Baker 
was  doing. 

Sitting  at  his  desk,  watching  the 
candle  glow  of  Elizabeth’s  window,  he 
was  cursing  himself  for  his  blindness. 
He  had  forced  Baker  out  of  the  Mount¬ 
ed — the  very  thing  Elizabeth  wanted! 


He  had  made  their  marriage  inevitable. 
He  had  tried  to  crush  Baker  and  swing 
Elizabeth  from  him,  and  his  act  had 
boomeranged  upon  himself! 

He  was  convulsed  with  fury  against 
Baker — a  lashing  venomous  fury.  God! 
if  he  could  only  stop  that  marriage! 
If  he  could  only  recall  what  he  had 
done.  But  Baker  was  gone,  Baker  was 
forever  out  of  his  power. 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  door,  and 
Whipple  came  in  with  a  report. 

“Sir,  last  week  I  missed  fifty  gallons 
of  gas  and  five  of  oil  from  our  stores. 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  paper  mistake, 
but  today  I  checked  up  again  and  we’re 
short  still  more.” 

“Well,  what  about  it?”  Haskell 
snapped. 

“Nothing,  sir;  nothing  at  all,”  Whip¬ 
ple  said  hastily.  He  saw  that  his  chief 
was  in  a  vicious  mood,  and  he  backed 
away  to  the  door.  “I  just  thought  that 
you  would  like  to  know,  sir.  Most  like¬ 
ly  some  half-breed  with  an  outboard 
motor  is  stealing  this,  sir.”  And  he 
closed  the  door  quietly. 

Alone  again,  unable  to  bear  his 
stinging  thoughts  and  the  mocking 
sight  of  that  candle  glow  so  near,  so 
inaccessible,  Haskell  turned  in  despera¬ 
tion  to  the  service  radio  set  in  an  effort 
to  distract  himself.  As  he  had  done 
on  evenings  past,  he  picked  up  an  Ed¬ 
monton  station  which  sometimes  sent 
out  flashes  to  the  Three  River  posts 
when  the  powerful  station  at  Pittsburg 
was  busy  with  the  Arctic  and  Eastern 
divisions. 

Among  the  orders,  news  and  personal 
messages,  he  heard  that  an  aviator 
names  Featherof  and  another  man, 
name  unknown,  had  stolen  a  machine 
gun,  a  propellor,  pack-chute,  flying  in¬ 
struments  and  other  things  at  Edmon¬ 
ton;  and  escaping  in  Featherof ’s  mono¬ 
plane,  had  last  been  sighted  following 
the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways 
Railroad  toward  McMurray.  The  posts 
were  warned  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
the  plane  and  to  arrest  the  criminals 
on  sight. 

The  name  and  description  of  Feather¬ 
of  meant  nothing  to  Haskell,  but  the 
description  of  the  other  person  made 
him  thoughtful.  Tall,  rangy,  sandy- 
haired,  gray-eyed,  with  a  long  promin¬ 
ent  scar  across  his  left  temple — that 
description  would  fit  Alan  Baker  to  a 
dot.  And  Baker  had  gone  south  and 
might  conceivably  have  reached  Ed¬ 
monton. 

Haskell  pondered  this  possibility  a 
minute  and  then  dismissed  it.  There 
were  probably  a  lot  of  men  who  fitted 
that  description.  Those  two  fellows  like¬ 
ly  were  whisky  smugglers  to  the 
Swampy  Cress,  or  some  small-time  tim¬ 
ber  men  in  a  feud  of^some  sort;  and 
the  plane  would  never  come  this  far 
north. 

It  was  Bill  Hardsock  who  innocently 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Sail  Through  Southern  Seas 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


Havana  is  a  glorious  modern  city  with 
fine  hotels,  magnificent  sea-girt  boule¬ 
vards,  bathing  beaches,  residences, 
casinos,  parks,  and  modern  farms.  You 
will  see  them  all  in  Havana,  the  city 
of  contrasts. 

Back  on  the  steamer  at  4:00  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  next  day  and 
two  more  days  of  rest  and  recreation 
aboard  our  palatial  ship  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  the  afternoon  we  arrive  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  conditions 
are  even  farther  removed  from  those 
with  which  you  are  familiar  than  they 
are  in  Havana. 

What  tales  this  island  could  tell  if 
it  could  only  speak!  What  a  land  for 
farming  this  is!  Cocoanuts,  bananas, 
sugar  cane,  coffee.  .  .  Yes,  and  ginger 
mangoes,  alligator  pears,  and  even 
strawberries!  Out  at  Hope  Gardens, 
where  you  will  motor  (included  in  the 
fare,  of  course)  you’ll  see  orchids  of 
the  rarest  kind. 

Although  it  was  settled  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  held  by  them  for  150  years  it 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  British 
in  1655  and  has  been  a  British  posses¬ 
sion  ever  since.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  island  was  a 
notorious  resort  and  refitting  place  for 
pirates.  Henry  Morgan,  Teach,  Black- 
beard,  and  Captain  Kidd,  whose  names 
inspired  terror  in  the  hearts  of  ship¬ 
owners,  frequently  came  to  this  island 
to  refit  their  ships  and  spend  their  ill- 
gotten  gains. 

Fort  Royal,  just  across  the  bay  from 
Kingston,  was  another  celebrated  gath¬ 
ering  place  for  pirates.  It  was  once 
known  as  the  richest  and  wickedest 
city  the'  world  has  ever  known. 

In  the  evening  we  will  have  dinner 
at  the  Myrtlebank  Hotel.  You  will  find 
a  picture  of  the  Hotel  with  this  article. 
Did  you  ever  see  one  finer  or  more 
beautiful?  Notice  the  palm  trees  which 
surround  it.  A  tropical  landscape  like 
this  is  something  which  you  probably 
never  expected  to  see.  Here  is  your 
opportunity  to  see  it  and  many  other 
points  just  as  interesting,  at  a  remark¬ 
ably  low  cost. 

Late  that  night  we  again  board  our 
ship  for  another  two  days’  run,  this 
time  across  the  Spanish  Main,  follow¬ 
ing  Morgan’s  private  trail,  and  on  Fri¬ 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  we  arrive 
at  Cristobel,  Canal  Zone.  Here  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
is  another  internationally  famous  spot 
that  everyone  has  hoped  to  see.  Who 
has  not  thrilled  at  the  story  of  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal?  After 
others  had  been  beaten  back  by  disease 
and  the  almost  unconquerable  natural 
difficulties,  American  engineers  cleaned 
up  the  Zone,  conquered  disease,  and 
built  the  Canal.  You  will  be  taken  in 
automobiles  from  Cristobal,  through 
Colon,  then  to  Gatun  where  the  famous 
Gatun  locks  are  located.  You  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  look  everything  over 
and  then  we  will  leave  Gatun  by  train 


in  comfortable  chair  cars,  to  go  to 
Panama  City  on  the  Pacific  side.  In 
1513,  Balboa,  the  first  white  man  to  see 
the  Pacific,  attained  his  goal  only  after 
an  almost  impossible  struggle  with  the 
jungle.  We  will  see  it  in  comfort.  Bal¬ 
boa  first  saw  the  Pacific  at  a  point 
about  100  miles  south  of  the  Canal. 
Four  hundred  years  later,  almost  to 
the  day,  on  September  26,  1913,  the 
first  test  operation  of  the  mammoth 
locks  at  Gatun  took  place. 

There  will  be  another  automobile 
sight-seeing  tour  on  the  Pacific  side 
to  see  the  old  sacked  city  of  Panama 
after  which  we  return  to  Cristobal 
by  railroad. 

We  still  have  one  more  foreign  coun¬ 
try  to  visit,  perhaps  stranger  than  any 
we  have  yet  seen.  On  Saturday,  during 
the  forenoon,  we  arrive  at  Port  Limon, 
Costa  Rica,  where  the  party  will  be 
taken  in  parlor  cars  a  distance  of  103 
miles  to  San  Jose,  the  mountain  capitol. 
This  railroad  follows  along  the  coast 
and  then  makes  a  steady  ascent  to  an 
altitude  almost  a  mile  above  sea  level. 
The  scenery  you  will  see  on  this  trip 
ig  different  from  anything  in  North 
America.  In  fact  there  are  few  trips 
that  can  be  compared  to  the  rail  climb 
upward  through  tropical  mountains.  We 
will  stay  at  San  Jose  over  night  and 
everyone  in  the  party  will  have  a  room 
with  a  private  bath  at  the  new  Gran 
Hotel,  Costa  Rica. 

Costa  Rica  is  a  progressive  republic 
and  the  name,  which  was  given  it  by 
the  Spanish,  means  “rich  coast.”  It  has 
a  museum  containing  a  priceless  col¬ 
lection  of  old  Central  America  pottery, 
a  collection  of  Mayan  idols,  and  a  thea¬ 
ter  which  they  say  cost  one  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  citizens  of  this  country  are 
able  and  intelligent.  In  the  morning 
we  will  return  to  Port  Limon. 

From  Port  Limon  we  will  head  to¬ 
wards  home.  The  next  morning,  No¬ 
vember  21,  we  will  again  stop  at  Cris¬ 
tobal  early  in  the  morning  and  leave 
late  that  evening.  On  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  24,  we  will  again  stop  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  for  most  of  the  day, 
leaving  late  that  afternoon  for  a  three- 
day  run  which  will  end  when  we  begin 
to  see  the  tall  skyscrapers  of  New 
York.  We  will  leave  the  warmth  and 
beauty  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America  with  regret,  hoping  that  no 
untimely  snowstorm  greets  us  on  our 
return. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  some 
booklets  giving  you  a  more  complete 
description  of  the  ship  and  telling  you 
more  about  the  places  we  will  visit. 
This,  of  course,  will  put  you  under  no 
obligation  to  take  the  trip.  We  know 
that  after  you  read  about  it  you  will 
want  to  go  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
do  so  and  we  are  certain  that  enough 
of  you  will  go  so  that  we  will  have  a 
ship  entirely  to  ourselves.  Simply  drop 
a  line  to  our  Tour  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  and  he  will  send  you  the 
additional  information. 


The  Myrtlebank  Hotel  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where,  beside  rustling  palms, 
We  will  have  a  meal  on  the  evening  of  November  16. 


15  (75) 

Have  you  .  .  . 


taken  your 
family  to  the 


STATE 

FAIR 

recently  • 

HoW  long  is  it  since  you  have  packed  a  picnic  lunch  and 
taken  the  family  to  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse?  It’s  your  Fair. 

Why  not  plan  to  knock  off  work  for  a  day  and  give  the  family 

an  outing? 

A  day  at  the  Fair  will  act  like  a  tonic  on  your  outlook  on  life 
for  the  next  few  months.  Perhaps  you  will  run  across  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  you  haven’t  seen  for  years.  Possibly 
you  have  some  extra  stock  or  crops  you  want  to  sell  this  fall. 

You  may  find  some  one  at  the  Fair  who  is  in  the  market  for 
just  exactly  what  you  have  to  offer. 

Throw  off  care  and  worry  for  a  day  and  attend  the  Fair,  have 
a  good  time,  see  a  lot  of  interesting  exhibits,  and  return  home 
the  better  for  having  taken  a  holiday. 

Remember  the  Dates 

Syracuse 

State  Fair 

September  5-6  -7-  8-9-10 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave„  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  he  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

->— ■ '  ■■  '  ■  1  ■  "  '  1,1,11 

MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Defined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  246, 
Cleveland,  O. 


HELP  WANTED 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm,  must  be  good 
milker  and  a  good  ambitious  worker.  No  old  men, 
boys  or  loafers  wanted.  No  drinking  or  cigarettes.  State 
age,  nationality,  when  available.  $30  per  month  and 
board.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Independence,  security  assured  on  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Write  for  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature,  impartial  advice,  mentioning  state.  H.  W. 
BYERLY,  30  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


$1000  DOWN— gets  farm  200  acres,  cows,  horses,  tools, 
crops.  Free  list  farms.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


DAIRY  FARM,  Milk  Contract.  178  Acres  with  100  ' 
acres  fertile  loam  tillage,  spring  and  brook  watered 
pasture  40  head,  timberlot;  pleasant  6-room  house, 
good  60  ft.  cement-basement  barn,  silo,  other  bldgs. 
Hauling  milk  for  neighbors  pays  $35  to  $40  monthly 
and  goes  with  farm.  Price  $4200,  $1500  down.  3  Horses, 
11  milkers,  bull,  7  young  stock,  hens,  pigs,  auto  truck, 
machinery  vehicles,  hay,  corn,  grain,  vegetables,  po¬ 
tatoes  included.  Van  C.  Duncan,  STROUT  AGENCY, 
4  Main  St.,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


STROUTS  NEW  FALL  CATALOG,  lowest  prices  in 
many  years,  pictures  of  equipped  farms  all  kinds,  gas 
Stations,  auto  inns,  nearly  1000  bargains  described.  Buy 
now  for  increased  value  later.  S'ave  time  and  money 
through  Strout.  Service.  Catalog  free,  write  today. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


75  ACRE  DAIRY  AND  CROP  FARM,  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.  1%  miles  from  railway,  high  school  and 
village  advantages.  On  gravel  road  %  mile  to  state. 
60  acres  in  choice  tillage,  alfalfa  does  well  here,  bal¬ 
ance  in  spring-watered  pasture,  fruits  and  sugar  or¬ 
chard  for  farm  use,  fertility  good.  Will  accommodate 
20  cows.  Substantial  13-room  house,  hot  air  furnace, 
good  cellar,  porch,  shaded  lawn.  Two  barns  30x40,  con¬ 
crete  stable  storage  barn  20x30,  silo,  piped  water. 
$4200.  Investigate  our  long-term  payment  plan.  Free 
circular.  Inquire  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN,  73-G  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  m.  $1.25:  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


I  HAVE  TWO  Bargains  in  slightly  used  milkers. 
One  4-single  unit  magnetic  DeLaval,  with  electric 
motor,  used  very  little.  Also  3-Single  Unit  Universals, 
with  electric  pumping  outfit,  latest  type,  used  three 
months.  CARL  A.  ABBOTT,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20.  %xC  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 

3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality.  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS., 
Millis,  Mass. 


MACHINERY 


CIDER  PRESSES,  GRATERS,  Screens,  Pumps, 
Racks,  Cloths,  Roadside  Mills,  Supplies.  Catalog  A 
Free,  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  ’  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Penns. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAKS  FINISHED  BY  MAIL.  Roll  developed  8 
gloss  prints  25c.  Coin  or  stamps.  Reprints  3  cents. 
COWIC  STUDIO,  12%  E.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WE  BUY  WILD  Ginseng  Roots.  C.  FEZLER, 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

COLLECT  BARKS.  ROOTS.  Herbs.  Marketing  op¬ 
portunities  explained.  CLEMENTS  CO.,  1  Fairland  St,., 
Boston  19,  Mass. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton.  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO  . 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


GOLD-LEAF  GUARANTEED  Chewing  5  pounds  $1.00; 
ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  .75c,  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  50c.  Pipe  free.  Pay  Postman.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Old,  fragrant;  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.20. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  FARMERS  UNION,  368-H, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO..  AA48,  Yerkes,  Penna. 


CHOICE  TOBACCO  CHEWING  or  Smoking  5  pounds 
60c.  Pay  on  Delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY  EXTRA  MILD,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield, 
Ky. 


WOOL- HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 
name  of  others.  S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  to  make  your  wool  into  yarn. 
Write  for  prices.  Also  yarn  for  sale.  H.  A.  BARTLETT, 
Harmony,  Maine. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 

Without  name  With  name 
and  address  and  address 

it  I  Per  Dozen....  $1.00  $3.00 

U  \  Per  Fifty .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred.  .  6.50  8.50 

Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 
“."v'W  TOyvxw."-  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

T/ie  “ Mere  Man ”  Goes  to  a  Wedding 


HELLO!  Two  things  make  a  man 
feel  kind  of  old.  One  is  the  “rheu- 
matiz”  and  the  other  is  to  have  a  son 
or  daughter  big  enough  to  get  married. 
I  have  had  both.  It  seems  but  a  few 
days  ago  when  I  was  rocking  my  oldest 
boy  to  sleep.  (I  understand  that  they 
do  not  rock  them  any  more.)  Yesterday 
he  got  married  to  one  of  the  nicest  lit¬ 
tle  girls  in  the  world. 

A  wedding  is  a  sort  of  a  woman’s  in¬ 
stitution.  If  there  is  any  place  where 
a  man  is  useless  and  out  of  place,  it  is 
at  a  marriage.  This  applies  even  to  the 
groom.  He  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  ceremony,  but  aside  from  that 
he  just  does  not  count.  All  the  attention 
is  centered  upon  the  bride,  and  rightly. 
For  days  and  weeks  the  womenfolks 
have  been  all  a-flutter  buying  the 
pretty  dresses  and  arranging  all  those 
little  details  so  dear  to  a  woman’s 
heart,  to  make  the  wedding  day  the 
high  time  in  the  girl’s  life. 

This  wedding  was  particularly  nice, 
for  one  thing  because  it  was  held  in 
the  home  without  much  formality  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  simplicity  and 
with  oceans  of  love,  and  because  the 
young  folks  went  forth  into  their  new 
life  with  the  full  approval  and  blessings 
of  all  the  relatives  on  both  sides.  How 
sad  it  is  when  fathers  and  mothers  do 
not  or  cannot  approve  this  all-import¬ 
ant  step  in  a  young  person’s  life. 

Now,  of  course,  being  a  man  I  can¬ 
not  tell  what  the  bride  wore.  All  I 
know  is  that  she  was  very  beautiful  in 
her  wedding  dress,  as  all  brides  are 
and  should  be.  But  I  will  just  bet  that 
there  was  not  a  woman  present  who 
could  not  tell  what  the  bride  had  on  to 
the  last  detail.  Did  you  ever  notice  in 
the  descriptions  of  weddings  how  the 
bride’s  clothes  are  described  as  “so  and 
so”  and  “so  and  so”  for  half  a  column 
or  more,  while  the  groom’s  outfit  is 
summarily  dismissed  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  wore  a  suit  of  clothes. 

With  all  their  gayety  and  happiness, 
weddings  are  solemn  occasions,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  fathers  and  mothers 
whose  son  and  daughter  have  left  them, 
“Forsaking  all  others  and  cleaving  to 
each  other  until  death  do  us  part.”  It  is 
solemn,  too,  for  the  young  man  and 
woman  who  are  establishing  that  finest 
and  most  sacred  institution  of  society, 
a  family. — A  Mere  Man. 


Tested  Recipes 

Crabapples  De  Luxe 

6  lbs.  crabapples  2  teaspoons  cloves 

6  lbs.  sugar  2  lbs.  raisins 

2  oranges  I  pint  vinegar 

Chop  the  crabapples,  slice  the 
oranges,  and  then  cook  all  ingredients 
together  until  clear.  Seal — L.  A.  C. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  little 
vxiter  during  the  cooking  process. 

*  *  * 

Cold  Catsup 

1  peck  ripe  tomatoes — skinned  and 
chipped, 

3  red  sweet  peppers — chipped,  seeds 

and  all, 

1  cup  each  of  sugar,  grated  horse¬ 

radish  and  chopped  onions 

y2  cup  salt 

y2  cup  white  and  yellow  mustard  seed 

Place  all  in  jar,  mix  thoroughly,  and 
keep  in  cool  place. — C.  R. 

This  catsup  should  be  made  in  rather 
small  quantities  as  it  does  not  keep 
indefinitely.  However,  its  good  fresh 
flavor  is  refreshing  and  it  makes  a 
palatable  relish  when  vegetables  are 
plentiful.  Less  salt  and  a  dash  of  vine¬ 
gar  may  add  a  flavor  which  appeals 
to  some. 

*  *  * 

Chili  Sauce  (No.  1) 

30  large,  red,  ripe  tomatoes — skinned 
and  chipped 

8  large  onions — peeled  and  chipped 

4  red,  ripe,  sweet  peppers — chipped, 

seeds  and  all 

4  cups  of  sugar — granulated 

2  tablespoons  salt 

5  cups  of  vinegar 

Cook  until  well  done.  Put  in  cans 
and  seal. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Chili  Sauce  (No.  2) 

1  dozen  ripe  tomatoes — skinned  and 
chipped 

1  large  onion — peeled  and  chipped 


3  ripe,  sweet  peppers — chipped,  seeds 
and  all 

3  cups  good  cider  vinegar 

3  tablespoons  granulated  sugar 

1  heaping  teaspoon  salt 

Cook  together  three  hours.  Put  in 
cans  and  seal. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Mixed  Conserve 
1  orange — chipped 
1  lemon — chipped 
1  grape  fruit — chipped 
An  equal  amount  of  sugar  by 
weight  of  all  combined 

Stir  the  sugar  through  the  pulps  and 
let  stand  overnight.  Chip  all  the  peels, 
turn  boiling  water  on  them,  (a  full 
quart)  and  let  stand  overnight.  In  the 
morning,  drain,  cover  with  clear  water, 
and  cook  until  tender.  Cook  the  sugar 
and  pulps,  and  just  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  the  fire,  turn  in 
the  chipped  peels.  Stir  through  and 
cook  for  five  to  ten  minutes.  Pour  in 
glasses. — C.  R. 

Water  in  which  the  chipped  peels 
are  cooked  tender  can  be  turned  into 
the  other  mixture.  This  adds  flavor  and 
there  is  more  of  the  pectin  which  is 
the  jelly -making  property  of  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Peach  Conserve 

6  cups  peeled  and  sliced  peaches 

7  cups  sugar 

2  cups  diced  pineapple 

4  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

!4  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and  nutmeg 

Mix  all  and  let  stand  for  one  hour. 
Cook  slowly  until  thick.  Then  pour  into 
jelly  glasses,  cover  with  melted  paraf¬ 
fine  and  let  cool. — C.  R. 


Season’s  Smart  Sportswear 


of  the  season’s  best  points  for  smar 
sportswear.  The  double  breasted ,  wrappe 
bodice,  slenderizing  gored  skirt,  the  sw® 
fit  in  the  shoulder  seams,  all  contribute 
to  the  well-dressed  tailored  effect.  A  thin 
woolen  fabric,  a  crepe  silk,  or  sports  co  - 
ton  would  be  very  useful  and  attractiv 
in  this  model.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inches  busi. 
Size  36  requires  314  yards  of  39-inch  m 
terial.  A  leather  belt  may  be  worn. 
PRICE,  15c. 
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A  Rural  Women’s  Market 

New  Project  at  Milton  Arouses  Widespread  Interest 


WIDESPREAD  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  marketing  experi¬ 
ment  now  being  carried  on  by  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  Milton,  N.  Y.  Inquiries  have 
come  from  East,  West,  North  and 
South  including  a  request  from  England 
for  information  to  be  carried  to  the 
countrywomen  of  the  world. 

The  goods  consigned  to  the  market 
have  been  of  high  standard.  Very  few 
articles  have  had  to  be  returned  to  con¬ 
signors.  In  each  case  the  reason  was 
given  and  information  as  to  the  course 
to  pursue  in  order  to  have  a  market¬ 
able  product.  These  suggestions  have 
been  kindly  received  in  every  case 
which  proves  that  the  consignors  are 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  sell  their  goods 
and  if  they  do  not  sell,  will  know  the 
reason  why. 

Building  business  of  any  kind  takes 
times.  In  the  first  place  it  must  become 
known  and  prove  its  dependability.  The 
progress  of  this  business  is  most  en¬ 
couraging,  although  started  when  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  public  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  With  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  market  we  are  assured  of  a  re¬ 
liable  outlet  for  rural  women’s  arts  and 
crafts. 

The  range  of  products  is  interesting. 
Quilts;  hooked,  crocheted  and  hand- 
woven  rugs;  leather  goods;  block-print¬ 
ed  and  batik  articles  of  great  variety; 
handwoven  linen  and  wool  goods;  soft 
toys,  basketry;  embroidery;  metal 
work;  children’s  play  garments;  pre¬ 
serves;  jellies;  and  canned  goods  are 
on  sale  at  the 'market  hours  and  baked 
goods  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  The 
latter  will  be  on  sale  on  other  days 
when  the  demand  warrants  it.  The  most 
popular  product  at  present  is  canned 
chicken.  Those  products  uniformly  high 
in  quality  and  of  particular  usefulness 
will  always  find  quick  sale. 


Tiny  Tot’s  Needs 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2840  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  activities  of  the  little  girl. 
Dimity  print  trimmed  with  any  plain  color 
was  used  for  the  original  model,  bias 
binding  finishing  the  yoke,  hem,  and 
sleeves.  Gingham,  batiste,  or  linen  would 
be  equally  good.  The  pattern  comes  in 
sizes  2,  4,  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  1% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of 
32-inch  contrasting  and  4  yards  of  binding. 
PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  \7ith  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  copy 
of  our  new  Fall  catalog  and  address  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


By  Mrs.  Eliza  Keates  Young 

Consignors  should  not  send  canned 
goods  a  long  distance  until  they  have 
received  specific  instruction  about  the 
packing  of  such  things,  as  the  break¬ 
age  of  one  jar  may  wipe  out  the  entire 
profit.  Makers  of  preserves  and  jellies 
should  endeavor  to  find  a  market  for 
them  in  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  parcel  post 
or  expressage.  Private  families,  tea 


PILLOW  NO.  B5825  comes  stamped  on 
heavy  black  rayon  for  simple  cross  stitch 
embroidery  in  bright  Bulgarian  shades. 
The  top  is  12  in.  square,  and  the  yarn  is 
included.  Price  50  cents.  Order  from  the 
Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


rooms  and  hotels  are  possible  custo¬ 
mers  for  these  products.  Damaged 
goods  in  transit  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  carrying  on  the  market. 

It  is  well  for  the  consignor  to  the 
market  or  those  who  desire  to  sell 
canned  surpluses  of  the  farm  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  commercial  products 
are  constantly  being  improved  as  the 
manufacturers  are  employing  experts 
to  raise  their  standards  to  meet  the 
competition  in  the  market;  therefore 
the  made-at-home  product  must  be  su¬ 
perior,  to  keep  its  place. 

Advertising  is  the  life  of  trade  so 
the  consignors  should  cooperate  with 
the  market  in  making  known  on  all 
occasions  the  object  and  purpose  of  this 
market.  Make  it  known  to  the  travel¬ 
ing  public  and  to  all  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  rural  life. 

Production  costs  must  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible  to  insure  a  profit  for  the 
producer  and  the  market.  In  order  to 
keep  the  standard  of  the  market  high, 
it  would  be  well  for  each  consignor  to 
keep  to  the  one  article  that  she  can 
best  produce — the  thing  that  is  her 
speciality. 

As  the  Rural  Women’s  Market  be¬ 
comes  more  widely  known,  requests  are 
coming  in  asking  where  certain  wanted 
goods  can  be  obtained,  such  as  a  block 
printed  lampshade  of  a  particular  color, 
a  bread  sweetened  with  honey,  a  batik 
smock  of  a  particular  color.  The  man¬ 
agers  fill  these  demands,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  market  both  to 
consignors  and  customers. 

Not  only  in  New  York  State  but  all 
over  the  United  States,  yes  all  over  the 
world,  the  rural  women  are  interested 
in  marketing.  At  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Liaison  Committee  of 
Ru’-al  Women’s  and  Homemakers’  or¬ 
ganizations  held  in  London,  England, 
Frau  Kuessner  Gerhard,  chairman  of 
the  German  Country  Housewives  As¬ 
sociation  told  of  the  market  stalls  in 
Germany  as  follows:  ✓ 

“The  German  Country  Housewives’ 
Association  owns  a  number  of  shops  to 
which  the  countrywomen  send  their 
produce,  eggs  and  poultry,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  cheese,  jam,  flowers,  etc.,  etc. — 
to  be  sold.  As  the  shops  are  run  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  countrywomen 
and  no  profit  has  to  be  made  for  the 
shop-keeper,  it  is  consequently  possible 
to  pay  the  women  higher  prices  for 
their  produce.  The  rates  paid  by  these 
shops  are,  by  special  possession  of  the 
Ministry,  lower  than  those  of  other 
shops.  Objection  was  raised  to  this  un¬ 
til  it  was  made  clear  to  the  shop-keep¬ 
ers  that  this  arrangement  was  really 


to  their  advantage,  as  the  country¬ 
women,  by  receiving  higher  prices  for 
their  produce,  were  thereby  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  spend  more  money  in  the  local 
shops. 

“The  Association  also  has  a  number 
of  Market  Stalls  in  country  districts 
which  are  opened  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  It  is,  of  course,  only  possible 
for  people  living  in  the  neighborhood 
to  send  their  produce  to  be  sold,  as  the 
cost  of  transport  is  often  high,  but  the 
farmers  generally  have  to  send  in  their 
milk  to  the  dairy  and  goods  for  the 
stall  can  be  brought  to  market  at  the 
same  time. 

“Many  of  the  local  associations  have 
bought  the  machinery  necessary  for 
canning  and  bottling  fruit  so  that  their 
members  can  use  up  their  superflous 
crops  in  this  way,  they  even  make 
sweet  cider  from  the  apples  that  they 
cannot  sell  fresh,  so  that  in  one  way 
or  another  everything  is  utilized  and 
the  countrywoman  is  taught  how  to 
make  money  out  of  what  was  often, 
in  the  past,  only  considered  fit  for 
manure  or  the  pig  bucket.” 


Home  Bureau  Poster  Contest 

*  To  help  fight  old  depression  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  has  adopted  the  slogan  “Waste 
not,  Want  not.”  To  draw  attention  to  it, 
the  Board  of  Directors  has  launched 
a  poster  contest.  The  winning  poster  in 
each  county  is  to  be  sent  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federation  in  November 
to  be  judged  and  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

The  following  rules  have  been  sent 
out  by  Mrs.  Wagenblass,  chairman  of 
the  Federation’s  Publicity  Committee. 

It  pays  to  advertise !  Enter  the  Poster 
Contest  and  advertise  the  Home  Bureau. 

The  State  publicity  committee  is  send¬ 
ing  more  information  with  regard  to  the 
state-wide  poster  contest  which  we  think 
will  help  in  your  county  contest. 

Subject — Waste  not,  want  not. 

Size — 12  in.  x  15  in. 

Time — Up  to  noon  of  first  day  of  Annual 
Meeting  in  November  for  entrance  in 
State  Contest. 

Kind— Cut  out,  painted  or  sketched. 

Score  card  to  be  used  in  judging: 

1  Purpose  of  poster. 

Ability  to  attract  attention  and 
convince  individuals  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  . 4:5  points 

2  Originality  - 15  points 

3  Appearance 

Neatness  . 7.5  points 

Design  . . 7.5  points 

4  Development  of  subject 

Accuracy  of  subject  matter 

15  points 

Workmanship  .  15  points 

We  hope  your  committee  is  making 
plans  to  conduct  a  county  contest  and 
that  your  two  best  posters  will  be  entered 
in  the  state  contest.  Twenty-five  dollars 
is  available  for  prizes  in  the  state  contest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edith  P.  Wagenblass,  (Mrs.  H.  M.) 
Chairman  of  State  Publicity  Com. 


Embroidered  Pillow 

This  pillow,  No.  M410,  comes  stamped 
on  heavy  blue  linene,  and  is  embroid¬ 
ered  mostly  in  chain  stitch  with  white, 
black  and  a  lighter  blue  and  the  earth 
tan  shades  of  a  Guadalajara  vase.  It 
finishes  about  15  by  18  inches  with  a 


double  raveled  fringe  top  and  bottom, 
into  a  charmingly  conventional  cushion, 
cosmopolitan  enough  for  any  surround¬ 
ings.  Thread  assortment  comes  with 
the  stamped  pillow,  or  you  may  order 
pattern  only  as  No.  M410P  to  stamp  on 
your  own  materials. 

M410  Stamped  pillow  and  thread . 60c 

M410P  Pattern  only . .....20c 


MILLIONS  SAY: 
“IT’S  GENTLE 

TO  HANDS! 

O 


And  millions  are  right!  Fels-Naptha  is 
made  to  be  kind.  The  soap  is  velvety 
and  mild.  Every  bar  contains  soothing 
glycerine,  too.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Eels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-8-20,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  New  Member  of  the 
Cuticura  Family 

CUTICURA 
Shaving  Cream 

A  beard-softener  and  a 
skin-tonic  combined ! 

At  all  dealers  or  Bent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  36c.  Address :  Cuticura 
Laboratories,  Malden,  Mass. 


EALL  FASHIONS 


Our  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Maga¬ 
zine  contains  the  most  popular  styles 
for  Fall  and  early  Winter  for  the  Adult, 
Miss  and  Child.  Street  clothes,  party 
dresses,  coats,  blouses,  home  wear,  lin¬ 
gerie,  etc. 

In  addition  there  is  a  three  lesson 
Beauty  Course  covering  the  face  and 
hands,  hair  and  figure. 

Also  a  good  selection  of  patchwork 
quilts,  embroidery  work,  and  other  sug¬ 
gestions  for  yourself  now  or  for  mak¬ 
ing  lovely  Christmas  Gifts  at  leisure 
moments  during  the  Fall. 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for 
your  copy  to  Fashion  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


W hen  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

»<>-  Bv  H.  E.  Babcock  -< — 


NOW  that  I  am  on  the  outside 
looking  in,  or  at  least  half 
way  through  the  door  on  the 
way  out,  as  far  as  the  G.  L.  F.  is 
concerned,  I  feel  that  I  can  make 
observations  about  it  and  other  Co¬ 
operatives  which  would  not  have 
been  in  good  taste  while  I  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Exchange. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  has 
been  under  considerable  discussion 
ever  since  the  Farm  Board  came  into 
existence  has  been  that  of  salaries 
paid  by  Cooperatives.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  I  am  familiar  not  only 
with  the  salaries  paid  by  Coopera¬ 
tives,  but  also  know  first  hand  the 
salaries  paid  by  certain  other  Cor¬ 
porations  which  are  doing  the  same 
things  which  the  Cooperatives  are 
attempting.  I  do  not  propose  just  at 
the  present  time  to  divulge  such  sal¬ 
aries  in  detail,  but  I  am  going  to 
draw  a  few  illustrations  here  which 
I  hope  will  bring  out  a  different  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  this  much  dis¬ 
cussed  subject. 

For  example,  I  know  that  the  two 
highest  priced  employees  in  a  certain 
feed  company,  doing  about  6o  per 
cent  as  much  business  as  the  G.  L. 
F.,  have  for  a  number  of  years 
drawn  as  salaries  as  much  money  as 
has  been  paid  by  the  G.  L.  F.  to  its 
six  highest  priced  employees.  If 
necessary,  I  can  name  the  individuals 
and  the  salaries  in  this  illustration. 
In  addition,  of  course,  the  two  Exe¬ 
cutives  to  whom  I  refer  have  shared 
substantially  in  the  profits  of  their 
company,  while  the  G.  L.  F.  em¬ 
ployees  have  not  shared  a  dollar  of 
the  substantial  surplus  which  has 
been  accumulated  by  that  organiza¬ 
tion  under  their  management. 

Again,  I  know  that  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  Farmers  National  Grain 
Marketing  Corporation  to  its  four 
chief  Executives  - —  salaries  which 
have  been  attacked  by  the  Grain 
trade  and  in  Congress — are  exceeded 
by  salaries  paid  by  Grain  Companies 
doing  a  fraction  of  the  business  that 
Farmers  National  is  doing.  I  further 
know  that  one  of  these  Executives 
whose  salary  was  attacked  by  the 
Grain  trade  and  given  great  publicity 
in  Congress  and  in  the  press  of  the 
country  is  leaving  the  Farmers  Na¬ 
tional  to  go  with  a  privately  owned 
Corporation  at  substantially  more 
money  than  the  Cooperative  was  pay¬ 
ing  him.  At  that,  provided  he  has  a 
volume  of  grain  to  handle,  he  is 
worth  every  cent  he  has  been  paid, 
and  is  going  to  be  paid  in  the  future. 

Again,  I  know  this,  and  wish  that 
farmers  who  set  up  and  operate  Co¬ 
operatives  might  better  appreciate  it : 
— that  in  any  large  operation  like  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers  Exchange,  or  the  G.  L.  F., 
salaries— even  if  one  or  two  of  them 
should  appear  high — are  an  almost 
negligible  expense.  For  example,  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write,  the  op¬ 
erating  statement  of  the  G.  L.  F.  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1932.  The 
figures  in  this  statement  show  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Secretary’s  of¬ 
fice,  which  includes  the  salaries  of 
overhead  Executives  as  well  as  such 
expenses  as  insurance,  taxes,  bonds, 
travel,  office  rentals,  etc.,  amounts  to 
but  .49  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 


volume  of  purchases  at  wholesale 
through  the  G.  L.  F.  or  in  other 
words,  to  less  than  50c  on  each  $100. 
worth  of  goods  bought  by  the  patrons 
of  the  Exchange  through  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  figures  show  that 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  plants 
of  the  Exchange  amount  to  practical¬ 
ly  2  per  cent  on  the  volume  handled, 
or  $2.00  on  every  $100.  worth  of 
goods  purchased. 

Put  in  another  way,  the  G.  L.  F. 
as  an  example  of  Cooperative  op¬ 
eration,  could  wipe  out  all  salaries  of 
overhead  Executives  and  save  much 
less  than  50c  on  each  $100.  worth  of 
goods  handled.  But  if  the  volume  of 
purchasing  through  the  Exchange 
were  doubled,  farmers  could  save  a 
dollar  on  each  $100.  worth  of  goods 
purchased  on  plant  expenses  alone! 

Now  get  me  straight,  I  am  one  of 
the  last  to  maintain  that  farmers 
should  pay  exorbitant  salaries  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  their  Cooperatives.  My 
record  shows  that  I  never  have.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  refuse  to  stand  idly 
by  and  see  the  enemies  of  Coopera¬ 
tives  confuse  the  issue  by  attacking 
the  salary  item  when  I  know  these 
same  enemies  are  paying  and  draw¬ 
ing  larger  salaries  themselves  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  responsibilities  they 
are  carrying  and  the  services  they  are 
rendering.  Few  of  them  work  as  hard 
either.  Furthermore,  I  hate  to  see 
you  farmers  who  will  read  this  arti¬ 
cle  misjudge  the  problems  of  your 
Cooperatives  to  the  extent  of  focus¬ 
ing  your  whole  attention  on  the  cost 
of  employees,  which  in  any  big  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  minor  expense,  and 
miss  entirely  the  much  bigger  item  of 
plant  expense,  the  losses  due  to  low 
volume  in  plants — whether  they  be 
milk  or  feed  plants,  uneconomical 
transportation,  and  the  dozen  other 
items  which  bulk  much  larger  in  total 
of  costs  than  do  salaries. 

After  all  when  it  comes  to  em¬ 
ployees,  what  you  want  is  the  man 
who  can  do  the  job.  And  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  lack  of  such  men,  rather 


than  the  cost  of  them,  that  is  the  real 
item  of  expense  in  any  operation. 
The  enemies  of  Cooperation  know 
this  and  seek  by  their  attacks  to  drive 
good  men  out  of  Cooperative  em¬ 
ployment. 

*  *  * 

Am  I  Right? 

One  of  the  reactions  that  I  got  as  a 
result  of  pointing  out  that  the  New 
York  City  Egg  Market  offered  great 
possibilities  for  increasing  the  income 
of  nearby  farmers  came  from  a  leading 
agricultural  economist.  This  man  point¬ 
ed  out  that  feed  would  always  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  cheaply  in  Iowa  than  on 
the  Atlantic  Slope  and  reasoned  that  it 
therefore  would  always  be  cheaper  to 
feed  hens  in  Iowa  and  ship  the  eggs 
east  than  it  would  be  to  ship  the  feed 
east  and  feed  the  hens  near  New  York 
City.  His  is  an  old  line  of  reasoning 
which  has  been  sound  for  years,  but  I 
am  wondering  if  he  is  keeping  up  to 
date. 

For  example,  eggs  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  produced  without  feeding  hens 
considerable  protein.  Personally,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  the  ocean  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  high  protein  feeds  as  time 
goes  on.  This  feed  will  be  in  the  shape 
of  fish  meal  and  whale  meat,  and  it 
will  deliver  cheaper  on  eastern  farms 
than  it  will  on  mid-western  farms. 
Again,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  trans¬ 
portation  developments,  definitely  un¬ 
der  way,  will  result  in  delivering  grain 
to  farms  on  the  Atlantic  Slope  at  a 
fraction  of  what  it  is  now  costing.  This 
cheaper  transportation  will  be  a  com¬ 
bination  water  and  truck  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  just  as  sure 
that  the  New  York  City  public  is  go¬ 
ing  to  demand  better  and  better  eggs. 
Trucks  will,  and  are,  solving  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  high  quality  eggs  as  far 
as  the  eastern  farmer  is  concerned,  but 
they  will  not  handle  the  transportation 
problem  for  the  mid-western  egg  pro¬ 
ducer.  This  means  that  the  mid-western 
producer  is  going  to  have  to  pay  more 
for  transportation  that  will  protect  the 
quality  of  the  kind  of  eggs  he  must  de¬ 


liver,  than  he  is  now  paying  for  delivery 
of  the  low  grade  stuff  he  is  now  send¬ 
ing  to  New  York  City.  All  in  all,  I  still 
insist  that  the  Atlantic  Slope  Egg  Mar¬ 
kets  economically  belong  to  Atlantic 
Slope  egg  producers.  And  that  two  fac¬ 
tors,  (1)  the  cheaper  transportation 
and  handling  of  feed,  (2)  the  growing 
demand  of  Atlantic  Slope  consumers  for 
really  fresh  eggs,  will  be  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  in  working  out  the 
situation. 

*  *  * 

The  Farm  Boy  Scores 

Commenting  on  my  recent  suggestion 
that,  as  farmers,  we  enlarge  the  field 
of  activity  for  farm  boys  by  employing 
them  in  our  Cooperative  organizations, 
I  have  this  comment  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  executives  in  any  Co¬ 
operative  organization  in  the  country. 

This  man  says,  “I  will  go  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  than  you  have  in  this.  You  have 
said,  ‘keep  the  cooperative  jobs  for  the 
farm  boys’.  In  my  opinion,  the  farm 
boys  are  the  only  ones  who  can  properly 
handle  the  jobs.  True,  they  need  special 
training  on  business  details  and  busi¬ 
ness  judgment  the  same  as  for  any 
other  business,  but  at  the  present  time 
that  start  has  been  made.  More  and 
more  I  am  convinced  that  successful 
operators  of  cooperatives  must  have 
the  proper  viewpoint.” 

*  *  * 

How  About  It? 

With  the  growing  difficulty  as  well 
as  the  high  expense  of  shoeing  farm 
horses,  more  and  more  of  them  must 
go  barefoot.  Yet  no  true  horseman  en¬ 
joys  working  a  tender  footed  horse.  I 
have  been  told,  given  time  enough,  al¬ 
most  any  horse’s  feet  will  toughen  up 
so  that  it  can  go  barefoot.  Is  this  true? 

*  *  * 

Seed  Bed  for  Alfalfa 

With  the  seeding  of  a  10  acre  field 
the  last  of  July  I  now  have  my  Sunny- 
gables  Farm  all  into  alfalfa  except  for 
some  garden  land,  a  small  piece  in  corn 
which  will  be  seeded  next  year,  and,  of 
course,  my  pastures.  My  oldest  alfalfa 
field  has  been  down  10  years.  This 
represents  the  time  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  growing  of  the  crop.  I  set 
out  three  years  ago  to  grow  nothing 
but  alfalfa  because  my  records  proved 
to  me  that  it  is  the  only  crop  except 
garden  stuff  and  pasture  that  I  can 
grow  without  losing  money. 

During  the  ten  years  I  have  been 
getting  the  farm  all  into  alfalfa  I  have 
naturally  learned  a  lot  about  how  to 
handle  it  on  this  particular  farm.  Most 
of  this  information,  however,  probably 
would  not  apply  elsewhere,  and  when 
one  writes,  as  I  do,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  before 
the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  he  naturally 
has  got  to  be  pretty  careful  about  what 
he  says. 

One  thing  that  I  have  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  stands  out  and  this,  I  am  sure, 
applies  everywhere.  It  is  that  alfalfa 
likes  not  only  a  “hard,”  but  what  might 
be  described  as  a  “very  hard”  seed  bed. 
This  was  called  to  my  attention  by 
A.  L.  Bibbins,  the  Manager  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service,  about  the  time 
that  I,  myself,  began  to  observe  that 
we  were  getting  our  best  stands  of 
alfalfa  at  those  points  in  the  field  where 
there  was  considerable  turning  and 
stomping  by  the  horses.  Since  learning 
this  lesson  I  now  give  a  field  plenty  of 
time  to  settle  and  as  we  drag  it  to  fit 
it  and  kill  the  weeds,  we  set  the  drag 
lighter  and  lighter  until  just  before 
seeding  time  we  merely  scratch  the  sur¬ 
face.  Fields  handled  this  way  come 
through  with  perfect  stands. 


How  Much  for  Local  Retail  Service 
on  Farm  Supplies  ? 

When  you  spend  a  dollar  for  feed,  or  seed,  or  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  a  farmer,  you  pay  for  so  much  goods  and  for  so  much 
wholesale  and  retail  service  on  the  goods.  The  percentage  of  real 
goods  you  get  for  your  dollar  determines,  in  the  long  run,  how 
well  you  buy .  This  means  that  if  you  are  to  buy  fairly  and  in¬ 
telligently,  you  should  know  what  constitutes  fair,  reasonable, 
and  efficient  service  charges.  Test  yourselves  out  by  filling  in 
the  following  table. 

Out  of  every  dollar  I  pay  cash  for  seed,  feed  and  fertilizer, 


l  am  willing  to  pay, — 

For  Local  Management .  cents 

For  Local  Financing . cents 

For  Local  Warehousing. .  cents 

For  Local  Labor .  cents 


For  Total  Local  Services .  cents 


Send  in  your  estimates,  if  yoil  like,  and  watch  this  space  for 
the  average  figures  on  the  above  expenses  that  will  be  printed 
here  soon. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  20,  1932 


Milk  Producers  Get  Paid 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  recently  sent 
checks  totaling  $2497.32  to  nine  pro¬ 
ducers  who  sold  milk  to  Homer  H. 
Thompkins  of  Canandaigua,  New  York. 
This  milk  buyer  was  operating  under  a 
license  issued  by  the  Department  and 
had  filed  a  bond  for  $2500.  On  receipt 
of  information  that  he  was  not  paying 
for  milk,  his  license  was  revoked  and 
the  bond  was  sufficient  to  settle  in  full 
with  all  dairymen  who  had  delivered 
milk  to  him. 


It  Pays  to  Read  the  Service 
Bureau 

On  June  18  I  gave  my  man  $5.  for  a 
deposit  on  a  suit  of  clothes  from  agent  T. 
Degnam  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  representing 
the  World  Woolen  Company,  642  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  I  have  written  to 
that  address  but  received  no  answer. 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  and  ad¬ 
vice.  Five  dollars  is  a  lot  nowadays  and 
if  it  is  trickery  we  want  them  exposed. 

It  pays  to  read  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau.  If  our  subscriber 
had  read  the  Service  Bureau  page  of 
the  March  19th  issue  he  would  have 
noticed  a  statement  that  at  that  time 
we  had  three  complaints  against  the 
DuPlex  Clothing  Company  represented 
by  T.  Degnam  and  that  we  had  been 
unable  to  get  any  adjustment  on  any 
of  them.  We  have  turned  the  infor¬ 
mation  over  to  the  State  Police  who 
will  be  on  the  lookout  for  anyone  repre¬ 
senting  the  company.  If  any  reader  is 


approached  by  an  agent  of  either  of 
these  concerns  we  suggest  that  you  im¬ 
mediately  report  it  to  the  State  Police. 


Fraud  Order  Upheld 

The  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Baltimore 
on  July  19  upheld  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration’s  claims  as 
to  the  fraudulency  of  the  “B  &  M” 
external  remedy,  a  product  of  the  F.  E. 
Rollins  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
“B  &  M”  remedy  turned  out  to  be  a 
liniment  for  external  use  composed  es¬ 
sentially  of  water,  turpentine,  am¬ 
monia,  and  eggs.  It  was  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer  for  a 
number  of  serious  diseases. 


No  Reply 

I  have  just  received  a  card  from  Harry 
Shapiro,  28  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City, 
soliciting  shipments  of  eggs.  Is  this  a  re¬ 
liable  place  to  which  to  ship? 

We  do  not  find  this  concern  listed 
in  our  Market  Credit  Guide.  In  fact  we 
had  two  or  three  claims  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  failed  to  get  return  for  eggs 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  get  settle¬ 
ment  on  any  of  them. 

*  *  * 

Can  you  help  me  get  pay  for  three 
cases  of  eggs  which  I  sent  to  Silverman 
&  Company,  2266  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  They  will  not  answer  my 
letters. 

This  address  is  not  in  the  market  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City.  We  tried  to  get 
in  touch  with  Silverman.  We  tele¬ 


Indemnities  Paid  During 

July  to  A.  A.  Subscribers 

Paid  Subscribers  to  July  1,  1932 . $287,535.60 

Paid  Subscribers  during  July .  3,848.55 

John  Pritchard,  Remsen,  N.  Y. . . $ 

60.00 

$291,384.15 

Auto  collision— fractured  nose 

Wagon  accident — shoulder  injured 

John  Maier,  Churchville,  N.  Y . 

30.00 

Reta  Piokert,  McGraw,  N.  Y.  . 

20.00 

Truck  accident — fractured  rib 

Auto  struck  tree — fractured  jaw  and  cuts 

John  Platz,  Rockdale,  N.  Y . 

70.00 

Fred  Raven,  Heuvelton  N.  Y _ _ 

30.00 

Truck  overturned — cut  scalp 

Farm  accident — fractured  leg 

Edward  Mann,  Worcester,  N.  Y . 

20.00 

Anna  Conlon,  Owego.  N.  Y.  . 

10.00 

Fell  from  roller — fractured  ribs 

Auto  collision — cuts  and  contusion  of  left 

George  Hawley,  Shinhopple  N.  Y . 

15.00 

side 

Wilbur  Green,  Morristown,  N.  Y . 

50.00 

Thrown  from  plow — fractured  ribs 

Mrs.  E.  Jardine,  Potsdam,  N.  Y . 

80,00 

Thrown  from  plow — leg  injured,  ankle 
sprained 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib  and  bruises 

Ralph  Cardinal,  Malone,  N.  Y . 

130.00 

August  Wingblad  Brockton,  N.  Y. . . 

20.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs 

Auto  struck  trolley — ribs,  leg  and  arm 

Doris  Carpenter,  Stephentown,  N.  Y . 

40.00 

injured 

Donald  Wolfcr,  Centerville,  N.  Y . 

10.00 

Auto  accident — back  sprained  and  face  cut 

Minnie  Carpenter,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. . 

30.00 

Auto  accident — scalp  cut,  forehead  injured 

Nellie  Widmer,  Wallkill,  N.  . 

20.00 

Auto  accident — chest  injured,  cuts 

Norman  Gregory,  Taberg,  N.  Y . 

40.00 

Auto  collision — arm,  hip  and  knee  injured 

Floyd  Rickard,  Coblcskill,  N.  Y. . 

30,00 

Auto  overturned — contused  chest  and  cuts 

Walter  Blanchard  S.  Ryegate,  Vt . 

60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — leg  injured 

Robert  F.  Drew,  Sanbornville,  N.  Y. . 

40.00 

Thrown  from  load — band  injured 

Ernest  Shaver,  Delhi,  N.  Y . 

45.00 

Accident — injuries 

Arthur  Baird,  Katonah,  N.  Y . 

20.00 

Buzz  saw  accident — hand  injured 

Frank  Balch,  Mansfield  Center,  Conn . 

94.28 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  fractured  nose 
Martin  Sheils,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

15.00 

Farm  accident — head  injured 

Mary  Weber,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. . 

10.00 

Land  roller  broke— back  sprained 

William  Mullane,  Friendship,  N.  Y . 

10.00 

Auto  accident — knees  injured  and  cuts 
Homer  Southard.  Ira,  N.  Y . 

65.71 

Thrown  from  wagon — ankle  sprained 

Walter  Sheeler,  Lounsberry,  N.  Y . 

8.57 

Thrown  from  truck — leg  Injured 

Everett  Studley,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y . . 

20.00 

Buzz  saw  accident — deep  cuts 

Alice  Hakes,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y . 

10.00 

Auto  accident — finger  cut 

Mrs.  John  Belrumas,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. . 

18.57 

Trolley  car  accident — leg  injured 

Fred  Ellis  Fultonhani,  N.  Y. 

10.00 

Auto  collision — forehead  cut 

Julia  Hamel,  Etna,  N.  H . 

40.00 

Truck  accident — bruised  and  sprained  knee 

Auto  accident — bruises  and  sprains 

William  Maine,  Willimantic,  Conn . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  Gleason,  Factoryville,  Pa . 

30.00 

Auto  collision — chest  injured 

Orville  Hanson,  Franklin,  N.  Y. . 

30.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Roilin  Giffin,  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y . 

20.00 

Struck  by  auto — leg  injured 

Theodore  Seeley,  Walton,  N.  Y . 

20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts 

Emma  Hartman,  Corfu,  N.  Y . 

60.00 

Auto  overturned — wrist  sprained 

Albert  Walker,  Bristol,  N.  H. 

60.00 

Auto  collision — injured 

Marion  Molenaor,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  .. 

50.00 

Buggy  accident — shoulder,  arm  and  leg 
injured 

Auto  accident — scalp  cut  and  bruises 

Elisha  Sheley,  Eureka,  N.  Y . 

25.00 

James  Monroe,  Union,  N.  Y . 

50.00 

Struck  by  auto — ribs  broken  and  bruises 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Libby  Royce,  Harford,  N.  Y. 

40.00 

|  Chester  Daminski,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

20.00 

Thrown  from  auto — arm  injured 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Harriet  Dickson,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

20.00 

Winifred  Doan,  Arkport  N.  Y. 

7.14 

Auto  collision — general  contusions 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Bert  Keppen,  R.2,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

30.00 

Clarence  Bennett,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

15.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  foot 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  ribs 

Ida  Calderwood,  Greensboro,  Vt. 

60.00 

Joseph  Peacock,  Golt,  Md. 

42.86 

Auto  overturned — fractured  arm 

Accident — i  n  j  uries 

C.  A.  O'Neill,  White  River  Junction,  Vt.  . 

10.00 

Fred  More,  Camden  N.  Y . 

30.00 

Auto  accident — side  bruised 

Fell  from  wagon — fractured  wrist 

Victor  Matthew  Est.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

1000.00 

Rachel  Dederick,  Cato,  N.  Y. 

40.00 

Auto  accident— mortuary 

Auto  collision — cuts 

John  Garrison,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

17.14 

Catherine  Snyder,  Feura  Bush,  N.  Y. 

20.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  wheat — injured 

Auto  accident — hand  and  jaw  bruised 

Jacob  Bowers,  Constableville,  N.  Y. 

20.00 

Edith  Pinkham,  Northwood  Ridge  N.  H. 

20.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib 

1  Accident — rib  fractured 

Edward  Mack,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

60.00 

Hattie  Forbes,  Pittsford,  Vt. 

30.00 

Auto  collision — bruised 

Accident — rib  fractured 

Joseph  Skoda,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

50.00 

Lester  Smith,  Guilderland  Center,  N.  Y. 

14.28 

Auto  accident — foot  and  shoulder  injured 

Accident — cuts 

Thomas  Butler,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

60.00 

Arthur  Schultz,  Kendall  N.  Y. 

10.00 

Buzz  saw  accident — chest  cut 

Strucl;  by  auto — elbow  sprained 

Gilbert  LaBarge,  R.l,  Altona,  N.  Y.  . 

130.00 

Earl  Mann,  Atwater,  N.  Y, 

45.00 

Auto  accident — leg  injured 

Buzz  saw  accident — hand  cut 

Lewis  Irish  Est.,  S.  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

500.00 

Pfiter  Machaiek,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

20.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

To  date  3512  A.  A.  subscribers  have  received  indemnity 

from  our 

insurance  service . 

phoned  the  number  which  appeared  on 
his  letterhead  but  received  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  he  was  no  longer  there. 
We  did  learn  that  for  a  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  mail  there  but  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  locating  him  now. 
This  looks  like  a  case  of  a  man  doing 
an  extremely  small  business  on  little 
or  no  capital  and  found  it  easy  to  close 
up  business  and  get  out.  This  is  the 
kind  of  receiver  against  which  we  con¬ 
stantly  warn  subscribers.  We  are  glad 
to  report  on  any  receiver  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  if  you  will  just  drop  us  a  line 
before  you  ship. 


A  Correction 

Recently  we  told  you  that  T.  A.  Wat¬ 
son  &  Co.,  licensed  and  bonded  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  54  Harrison  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  had  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Later  they  announced  that  they 
would  continue  in  business  at  a  new 
address  which  is  now  288-290  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  We  are  glad 
to  make  this  correction. 

We  also  learn  that  C.  G.  Enos  &  Co., 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  370  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  discontinued  business  only  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Enos  was  already  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  R.  W.  Bortner  Inc.,  li¬ 
censed  and  bonded  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  6  Harrison  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Enos  and  Mr.  Bortner  are  now  do¬ 
ing  business  together  at  370  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  but  not  as 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  mer¬ 
chants  as  they  do  not  expect  to  handle 
produce  on  a  commission  basis. 


Heart  of  the  North 

{Continued  from  Page  14) 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  whole  truth. 

Knocking,  entering,  standing  before 
the  desk,  Bill  requested: 

“Sir,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I’ve  got  three 
days  free  time  coming  to  me,  and  if 
you  don’t  mind  I’d  like  to  take  them 
now.  I’d  like  to  have  them  in  a  row,  if 
you  don’t  mind - ’’ 

“I’m  short  of  men  as  it  is,”  Haskell 
cut  him  off.  “You  can’t  go.” 

“But,  sir,”  Bill  pleaded,  “I’ve  been 
saving  them  up  for  months.  I  haven’t 
had  a  day  since  Christmas.” 

“I  said  you  can’t  go.  That’s  that!” 

It  wasn’t  “that”  for  Bill.  Refusing  to 
be  driven  out,  he  planted  himself  there 
wide-legged  and  pleaded  for  his  three 
days — pleaded  till  Haskell  saw  that  the 
corporal  must  have  some  special  and 
urgent  reason  for  wanting  off  duty. 

“Are  you  getting  married?”  he  de¬ 
manded  sarcastically. 

“No,  sir,”  Bill  answered,  with  more 
outward  respect  than  he  had  ever 
shown  before.  "I — I  want  to — go  trout 
fishing.” 

Haskell  angered.  He  started  to  or¬ 
der  Bill  out  of  the  cabin  on  penalty  of 
c.  b.  But  then  he  suddenly  checked 
himself,  he  half-rose  from  his  chair, 
gasping,  with  a  revelation  volting 
through  his  brain. 

There  it  was — the  whole  crashing 
truth!  Baker’s  strange  haste  to  buy  out, 
his  strange  journey  out  to  civilization, 
that  plane  coming  north,  the  missing 
gasoline,  Bill  Hardsock’s  request  for  a 
leave  of  absence.  .  .  .  All  these  dis¬ 
joined  facts  suddenly  clicked  together 
like  the  parts  of  a  Chinese  puzzle. 

That  man  wanted  in  Edmonton  had 
been  Baker!  He  was  coming  back  in  a 
plane  to  get  those  bandits!  Hardsock 
was  stealing  gas  and  oil  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  maneuver  on!  He  needed  these 
three  days  of  absence  in  order  to  take 
the  fuel  out  to  the  rendezvous! 

Wanting  time  to  think,  time  to  make 
the  right  move,  Haskell  said  jerkily: 
“Just  a — a  minute,  corporal.  I’ll  have 
to  ...  I  want  to  consider  your  request.” 
And  he  turned  away  to  the  window. 

So  Baker  had  not  given  up!  He  was 
out  of  service,  but  he  was  coming  back 
to  finish  with  those  bandits.  Haskell’s 
knowledge  of  Baker’s  grim  persistent 
nature  and  the  man’s  uncanny  wisdom 
in  a  wilderness  man-hunt,  whispered  to 
him:  “And  he’ll  corner  them,  too!  He’ll 
run  those  men  down!  He’s  going  to 
have  a  showdown  fight  with  them.” 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 
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POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  we 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 


Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


$10,000  Tsr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  CP  ^  arAriM  No  Dues  or 
Only  Jf  L  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

P.  O. _ 

Age - State _ _  ... 


THESE  ARE  THE  FACTS 
AND  YOU  KNOW  IT 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  ADDRESSED  TO  YOU  THOUSANDS  OF  POULTRYMEN 
IN  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  WHO 
MUST  DEPEND  ON  YOUR  HENS  FOR  A  LIVING  THIS  FALL  &  WINTER 


From  now  on  your  chief  expense  will  be  for 
feed.  Now  there  is  a  way  all  of  you  can  buy 
your  feed  cheaper  than  you  otherwise  will. 

This  is  by  buying  it  together. 

CL  YOU  POSSESS  THE  MEANS 

Fortunately,  you  to  whom  this  message 
is  addressed,  possess  the  means  for  buying 
feed  together.  Briefly,  you  have  (1)  Capi¬ 
tal,  (2)  A  grain  elevator  on  deep  water, 

(3)  A  mill  attached  to  the  elevator,  (4) 
Employees  who  know  how  to  buy  and 
handle  grain  and  feed,  (5)  A  system  of 
retail  service  that  reaches  every  one  of  you, 
and  (6)  A  going  business. 

No  other  group  of  poultrymen  in  the 
world  possess  equal  means  for  effectively 
buying  feed  together. 

d  YOU  FAIL  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  you,  the 
poultrymen  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  have  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  your  ability  to  buy  feed 
together. 

Briefly,  again,  (1)  You  do  not  turn  your 
capital  often  enough,  (2)  You  do  not 
handle  enough  grain  through  your  eleva¬ 
tor,  (3)  Your  mill  does  not  run  to  capacity, 

(4)  You  do  not  get  maximum  results  from 


your  employees,  because  they  could  just  as 
easily  and  to  better  advantage,  buy,  elevate 
and  mill  more  grain  and  feed  for  you  than 
they  now  do,  (5)  You  do  not  assure  your¬ 
selves  of  lower  retail  service  costs  by  con¬ 
centrating  your  buying  through  one  agency 
in  your  town,  (6)  finally,  you  do  not  realize 
the  possibilities  of  what  you  already  have 
going. 

Cl  LET’S  QUIT  FOOLING 

Now  let’s  wake  up.  You  intend  to  work 
yourself,  your  wife,  your  children  and  your 
hired  man  to  the  limit.  Why  not  work  your 
cooperative  just  as  hard?  You  know  it  sets 
the  price  of  feed.  Why  not  give  it  volume 
enough  to  set  the  price  as  low  as  possible? 
Or  else,  why  not  quit  talking  about  co¬ 
operation  and  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  every  man  for  himself.  You  know  how 
far  you  got  with  it. 

d  ACT  NOW  TO  PROTECT  COSTS 

But  if  you  are  in  earnest,  read  this  mes¬ 
sage  over  again.  Then  stick  it  in  your 
pocket.  Then  go  out  and  put  or  get  some 
more  birds  on  G.  L.  F.  poultry  feeds. 

Honestly,  in  no  other  way  can  you  so 
effectively  protect  your  price  of  feed  this 
winter,  and  you  know  it! 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


« 


$1.00  per  year 


September  3,  1932 


_  __  _  ^  V/i/a  ''i.iA 

V,,..  riot/ 


Published  Bi-Weekly 


Some  Fair  Observations 


1! 


Mixing  Criticism  with  Praise  —  Better  Kill  a  Rooster  and  Go 


4  i  T  T  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  priv- 
I  ileged  to  dwell  in  these  modern 
A  days  of  automobiles,  moving-pictures, 
radios,  and  other  amusements  of 
every  kind  and  description  within  the  reach 
of  all  to  understand  how  keenly  the  farm 
folks  of  a  few  years  ago  could  look  for¬ 
ward  with  so  much  anticipation  to  a  holi¬ 
day  off  to  attend  the  County  Agricultural 
Fair. 

“Nearly  every  family  for  miles  around 
planned  to  go  the  second  day  of  the  fair. 
Everyone  got  up  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
and  the  men  hurried  through  the  chores 
while  the  last  squawk  of  the  luckless  rooster 
showed  the  preparations  of  the  women  for 
the  picnic  luncheon.  How  roosters  must 
curse  farm  holidays,  visiting  ministers  and 
r  threshing  and  silo-filling  gangs! 

“The  chores  done,  and  the  breakfast  out 
of  the  way,  the  whole  countryside  started 
on  its  way  to  the  fair  grounds.  Although  a 
i  few  had  automobiles,  it  was  still  the  day 
of  the  horse,  and  most  of  the  folks  rode 
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behind  the  old  farm  work  horses.  Then, 
as  now,  degrees  of  prosperity  were  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  turn-out.  There  were  the 
fancy  surreys,  drawn  by  the  lithe,  high- 
stepping  young  road  horses ;  there  were 
the  shiny  buggies ;  and  there  were  a  few 
dog  carts,  the  old  two-wheel  gigs  which 
jerked  their  riders  along  with  every  step 
of  the  horse.  But  most  frequent  of  all 
were  the  farm  ‘democrats’,  which  were 
well  named,  for  they  truly  were  the 
democratic  vehicle  of  the  average  farm 
family,  loaded  with  ‘Ma,  Pa  and  all  the 
kids.’ 

“Out  of  the  hills  and  the  valleys  they 
came,  a  long  stream  from  every  direction, 
converging  toward  the  fair  grounds. 
Over  them  rose  a  thick  cloud  of  dust, 
filling  nose,  mouth  and  eyes.  But  what 
did  a  little  thing  like  that  matter?  They 
were  jolly,  wholesome  farm  folks,  a 
hegira  of  people  seeking  happiness  as  a 
thirsty  man  seeks  water.” 


The  foregoing  quotation  is  taken  from  a 
chapter  in  my  book  called  “The  Trouble 
Maker.”  I  quote  it  here  to  show  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  fairs  have  made  in  the  past 
to  our  rural  life.  But  times  change.  Or¬ 
ganizations,  institutions  and  men  must 
change  to  meet  the  changing  times  or  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  It  is  probably  true  that 
most  fairs  have  not  made  the  changes  they 
needed  to  justify  their  existence  today.  The 
fair  described  above  was  in  the  “horse  age.” 
This  is  the  “automobile  age.”  Where  we 
once  needed  several  fairs  in  every  county 
so  that  the  people  could  get  to  them,  we 
probably  do  not  need  more  than  one  for 
every  ten  counties  now.  Not  only  would 
district  fairs  be  just  as  easy  to  reach  today 
as  the  old  local  fair  was  before  the  days  of 
the  automobile,  but  more  than  this,  there  is 
no  justification  in  spending  taxpayers’ 
money  for  a  lot  of  small  fairs.  Much  less 
could  be  spent  to  better  purpose  for  six, 
eight  or  ten  district  fairs,  well  placed 
throughout  the  state.  ( Confin’d  on  Page  15) 
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Contestants  in  the  finals  at  the  American  Agriculturist-Farm  Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in 
1931.  This  old-time  game  goes  back  to  almost  every  farm  community,  and  being  a  strictly  rural  sport,  is  just  the  kind  of  contest  that  a 
state  agricultural  fair  should  sponsor.  Standing  from  left  to  right  the  men  are:  George  Adams,  referee;  John  Peters,  K.  Johnson, 
Ernest  Bowen,  E.  Z.  Wells,  C.  R.  Fleetham,  Foster  Bult,  George  Snyder,  Manager;  Clark  Drake,  Duncan  Brew. 

Kneeling  from  left  to  right:  Chester  Judd,  Luther  Falkley,  C.  Albertson,  F.  Ackerman,  R.  Ingraham,  M.  Beardsley,  J.  Kauzlarich.  , 
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Incorrect  Statements 


AS  usual  in  times  of  great  stress  and  strain  such  as 
prevailed  during  the  past  few  months  in  the  milk 
business,  there  is  much  confusion,  uncertainty  and 
some  ill-feeling.  No  solution  of  our  common  problem 
can  be  found  by  over-emphasizing  or  exaggerating  the 
truth  or  by  bitter  feeling  among  dairymen  themselves. 
Instead,  all  of  us  should  do  what  we  can  to  make  the 
facts  clear  and  to  eliminate  the  misunderstanding  which 
is  the  basis  of  most  troubles. 

In  line  with  this  ideal  and  to  make  clear  the  position 
and  policies  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  discussion  of 
statements  made  below,  many  of  which  have  been 
raised  at  meetings  during  the  past  few  months. 

“  When  you  sign  a  League  or  Provisional  Con¬ 
tract ,  you  sign  away  your  farm .” 

The  best  answer  to  this  is:  read  the  contract 
and  the  League  by-laws  (we  will  be  glad  to  send 
copies  of  by-laws  to  anyone  on  request).  LEAGUE 
MEMBERS’  LIABILITY  IS  LIMITED  TO  $5.00. 
No  matter  what  happens  to  League  property  you 
cannot  be  held  for  more  liability.  Note  that  the  con¬ 
tract  contains  a  withdrawal  clause  whereby  any 
member  can  get  out  in  February  of  every  year.  Re¬ 
member  that  no  organization  can  do  anything  for  its 
producers  unless  it  knows  exactly  and  specifically 
what  it  is  to  do.  No  marketing  organization  has  ever 
accomplished  much  without  a  contract  The  League 
contract  is  simply  an  agreement  with  fellow  dairy¬ 
men  to  stick  together,  putting  you  all  on  the  same 
basis  and  insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for 
sale  all  the  time.  A  contract  works  both  ways.  You 
agree  to  furnish  the  milk.  The  League  agrees  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  market  every  day  in  the  year. 

Some  dealers  are  boasting  that  they  require  no 
contract  with  their  patrons.  Have  dairymen  short 
memories?  Before  the  day  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  every  dealer  required  an  iron  bound  con¬ 
tract.  Ask  the  older  dairymen  about  this.  They  will 
tell  you  that  in  this  contract  you  had  nothing  to  say 
about  prices  you  were  to  receive  for  your  milk.  You 
were  told  the  exacting  conditions  under  which  you 
must  produce  and  deliver  that  milk  and  you  signed 
on  the  dotted  line  or  you  had  no  market  for  your 
milk.  Without  the  League  you  all  would  still  be 
signing  such  contracts. 

“The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  caused  the  surplus  by  keeping  prices  too 
high,” 

The  above  statement  was  actually  made  at  a  re¬ 
cent  dairymen’s  meeting  by  a  dealer  representa¬ 
tive  who  claimed  that  dairymen  are  having  their 
present  troubles  because  of  over-production  caused 
by  the  Classified  Plan  and  high  prices  paid  for  milk 
in  the  upper  classes. 

The  logical  conclusion  to  this  statement  is,  that 
farmers’  prices  should  always  be  kept  down  to  the 
butter  and  cheese  basis  because  if  they  get  too  high 
farmers  will  produce  too  much  milk!  That  may  be 
good  dealer’s  argument,  but  it  does  not  offer  much 
hope  for  dairymen. 

“ The  League  wants  to  get  more  members  in  or¬ 
der  to  help  pay  the  big  League  debts.” 

The  League  is  not  over-urging  any  farmer  to 
join.  We  are  sure  that  the  best  interests  of  all  dairy¬ 
men  both  in  and  out  of  the  League  can  be  best  se¬ 
cured  by  all  working  together,  SO  WE  OPENED 
OUR  DOORS  AND  OFFERED  YOU  OUR 
FACILITIES.  But  the  League  has 
been  building  foundations  in  exper¬ 
ience  and  accumulating  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  and  marketing  facilities  for 
eleven  years.  For  us  the  worst  is  over. 

We  wanted  you  with  us  knowing 
that  this  is  the  quickest  solution 


for  all  of  us.  But  it  is  not  the  only  solution  for  the 
League.  In  the  past  our  policies  have  been  laid  for 
the  good  of  every  dairyman  in  the  entire  milk  shed, 
but  if  you  do  not  believe  in  us  or  that  we  have 
helped  the  situation  any,  do  you  think  we  should 
continue  this  broad  policy? 

The  League  has  no  debts  not  represented  by 
property  held  on  our  books  at  its  true  value.  In  other 
words,  in  one  sense,  we  have  no  real  debts  at  all. 
Our  property  in  the  form  of  country  plants  and  city 
marketing  facilities  is  the  best  insurance  every 
dairyman  in  the  milk  shed  has. 

League  members’  interest  in  League  property 
is  represented  by  certificates  of  indebtedness.  Every 
dollar  of  this  money  draws  six  per  cent  interest  and 
every  maturing  certificate  has  been  paid  on  or  be¬ 
fore  it  was  due.  Over  half  of  them  were  paid  before 
maturity.  What  other  investment  has  done  as  well? 
Who,  do  you  think,  really  pays  the  interest  and  up¬ 
keep  on  dealer-owned  property?  Farmers  do.  If  you 
must  pay  for  it,  why  not  own  and  control  it? 

“ The  League  borrowed  money  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  in  order  to  pay  the  certificates  of 
indebtedness.” 

This  is  a  sample  of  propoganda  of  certain  deal¬ 
er  representatives  at  dairy  meetings.  The  League 
borrowed  approximately  three  million  dollars  from 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  All  of  it  went  into  ad¬ 
ditional  market  facilities,  strengthening  the  position 
of  League  members  and  all  dairymen  by  increasing 
farmer-owned  market  outlets  for  milk. 

The  money  was  borrowed  from  the  Farm  Board 
and  not  from  dairymen  because  IT  WAS  GOOD 
BUSINESS  TO  BORROW  MONEY  AT  TWO 
AND  THREE-EIGHTHS  PER  CENT  IN¬ 
STEAD  OF  SIX  PER  CENT  WHICH  IS  PAID 
ON  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTEDNESS. 
This  Federal  loan  made  it  possible  to  secure  more 
farmer-owned  marketing  facilities  without  increas¬ 
ing  loans  from  farmers  on  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  when  milk  prices  are  low.  If  the  League’s  fi¬ 
nances  had  not  been  sound,  it  could  not  borrow  a 
penny  from  the  Federal  Government. 

“  One  organization  is  impossible  because  all 
dairymen  do  not  think  alike.” 

What  a  familiar  ring  that  statement  has !  It  has 
been  used  by  certain  dealers  since  the  beginning  of 
cooperation.  Well  these  dealers  know  that  the  only 
way  they  can  keep  control  is  to  keep  farmers  apart 
and  they  think  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  continue 
telling  farmers  that  they  cannot  stick  together. 

But  farmers  have  proven  otherwise  in  the  last 
20  years.  More  than  one-third  of  the  products  of 
American  farmers  are  now  marketed  cooperatively. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  80  per  cent  will  be, 
because  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  farmers  can  sur¬ 
vive.  In  this  milk  shed  more  than  50,000  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  have  stuck  together  for  eleven  years  and 
have  done  business  together  to  the  total  of  more 
than  $70,000,000  a  year. 

Are  farmers  different  than  other  men?  Busi¬ 
ness  is  organized.  So  is  labor.  AGRICULTURE 
MUST  BE. 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  last  individual  will 
join  one  organization,  but  gradually  as  farmers 
study  this  marketing  problem,  80  per  cent  can  and 
will  join  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

It  is  said  that  Washington  never  won  a  battle, 
but  never  lost  a  campaign.  Possibly 
some  dairymen  may  feel  that  they 
have  lost  a  battle  this  summer,  but  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  believes  that  the  campaign 
for  better  conditions  has  only  just 
started. 
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I  HAVE  just  concluded  my  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  marketing  of  my  ap¬ 
ple  crop  this  fall.  Mr.  Harry  Steinmetz 
of  Yonkers,  who  has  bought  my  apple 
crop  for  the  past  six  years,  told  me 
that  he  had  just  bought  two  large  crops 

of  apples  at  $1.25 
a  bushel  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  70c 
for  Baldwin  and 
Greenings  ■*—  the 
apples  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  him  in 
crates,  tree  run, 
,d  flk  with  ciders  out. 

As  50  per  cent 

iJflillll  our  croP  this 

Mmm&M  mSmlliM  year  wiU  be  ■^■c" 

Intosh,  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  me 
Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  whether  I  Sell  my 

crop  for  $1.25  or 
the  same  price  as  last  year,  namely 
$1.50.  Upon  making  inquiries  I  find  that 
up  to  now  there  have  been  practically 
no  apple  buyers  in  the  field  and  that 
the  banks  are  loath  to  make  loans  to 
the  buyers.  This  leaves  the  apple  mar¬ 
ket,  as  far  as  the  growers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  in  a  very  unfortunate  position. 
Before  seeing  Mr.  Steinmetz,  I  inquired 
at  the  Farm  Bureau  offices  in  Dutchess, 
Orange,  Ulster  and  Columbia  Counties. 
At  none  of  these  offices  was  I  able  to 
get  any  definite  information  as  to  the 
probable  price  of  apples  this  fall.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
Agents  are  missing  an  opportunity  to 
render  a  real  service  to  the  apple 
growers  of  the  state.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  this  winter  the  county 
agents  and  particularly,  the  spray  ser¬ 
vice  men,  be  called  into  the  College  and 
given  instruction  in  the  collecting  of 
prices  on  perishables.  I  can  visualize 
every  Farm  Bureau  office  collecting 
prices,  forwarding  them  to  the  central 
office  in  Ithaca,  relaying  this  infor¬ 
mation  back  to  the  fruit  grower  and 
aiso  exchanging  price  quotations  with 
other  central  Farm  Bureau  offices  in 
other  states. 

James  Bailey,  who  is  in  charge  of 
my  orchard,  and  I  carefully  considered 
Mr.  Steinmetz’s  offer  and  then  decided 
that  we  would  rather  take  the  risk 
ourselves,  hoping  that  there  will  be  a 
fair  apple  market  this  winter.  We, 
therefore,  made  the  following  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Mr.  Steinmetz, — that  we 
will  ship  our  whole  crop  to  his  cold 
storage  plant  in  Yonkers  and  pay  him 
for  storing  our  crop  rIus  a  fixed  price 
per  bushel  for  handling  and  selling  it 


for  us.  Possibly  I  should  have  sold 
him  half  the  crop  outright  and  specu¬ 
late  on  the  other  half.  Six  months  from 
now  will  show  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong.  I  have  such  complete  confidence 
in  Mr.  Steinmetz  that  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  turn  over  my  whole  apple 
crop  to  him  and  leave  it  to  him  to  sell 
my  apples  at  the  right  time  for  the 
high  dollar. 

♦  *  * 

For  years  I  have  heard  about  the 
apple  orchards  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  in  which  Fred  Porter  and 
his  associates  are  interested,  so  last 
week  Mrs.  Morgenthau  and  I  drove  up 
to  Chazy  and  went  over  the  1,300  acre 
orchard  which  this  group  bought  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  from  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad.  As  far  as  I  know  \ 
this  is  the  largest  apple  orchard  in  * 
the  East.  It  contains  36,000  McIntosh 
trees,  4,000  Snow,  3,000  Northern  Spy 
and  2,000  mixed  varieties.  The  oldest 
trees  are  eight  years  old.  Mr.  Porter 
tells  me  that  he  expects  a  15,000  bushel 
crop  this  year.  The  orchard  is  in  sod 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  We  next 
drove  to  Peru  where  he  saw  165  acres 
in  orchard,  80  per  cent  of  which  are 
McIntosh.  I  did  not  have  time  to  go 
down  to  Crown  Point  to  see  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter’s  home  orchard  where  he  expects  a 
crop  of  6,000  barrels,  three  quarters  of 
which  are  McIntosh  and  one  quarter 
Spys.  At  the  Peru  orchard  there  is  an 
excellent  storage  plant  which  has  a 
capacity  of  16,000  barrels  and  an  over¬ 
head  cost  of  about  $2.  a  barrel.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  take  off  my  hat  to  Fred 
Porter  and  his  associates  as  apple 
growers— they  know  their  business. 


Arthur  Hoose,  my  lessee,  and  I  have 
decided  to  separate  our  dairy  herd  and 
put  all  of  our  reactors  to  the  contagious 
abortion  test  in  a  separate  barn.  This 
will  necessitate  considerably  more  labor 
and  expense  but  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  wish  to  check  the 
spread  of  this  disease  in  our  herd  we 
will  have  to  separate  the  positive  from 
the  negative  cows.  Fortunately,  I  have 
a  silo  which  we  have  not  been  using 
and  we  are  going  to  move  this  silo  to 
the  barn  where  heretofore  we  have  win¬ 
tered  our  dry  stock.  These  are  our  in¬ 
tentions  and  I  hope  that  the  silo  will 
be  moved  intact  without  collapsing. 

This  summer  we  harvested  the  first 
crop  of  wheat  we  have  ever  grown  and 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  yield 
was  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre  and 
about  iy2  tons  of  straw  per  acre.  We 


have  been  able  to  sell  all  of  the  straw 
pressed  and  at  our  barn  at  $11.  per  ton 
which,  in  these  times,  seems  pretty 
good  to  us.  We  also  harvested  1,537 
bushels  of  oats  and  oats  and  barley 
mixed  off  forty  acres.  This  yield  would 
have  been  higher  per  acre  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  we  sowed  the 
oats  very  lightly  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
alfalfa.  We  have  a  market  for  all  of 
our  straw  and  we  believe  we  will  sell  it 
and  use  some  low  grade  hay,  that  we 
had  to  carry  over  from  last  year,  for 
bedding  instead.  With  our  bins  full  of 
wheat  and  oats  and  owning  our  own 
feed  grinder  we  decided  that  the  best 
market  in  these  times  for  this  grain 
would  be  our  own  cows.  Therefore,  we 
are  grinding  up  100  lbs.  of  wheat  and 
100  lbs.  of  oats  and  mixing  this  with 
200  lbs.  of  32  per  cent  dairy  ration. 
Our  cows  like  it  and  seem  to  have  in¬ 
creased  slightly  in  their  milk  produc¬ 
tion  on  this  ration.  Prof.  E.  S.  Savage 
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of  Cornell  tells  me  that  this  combi¬ 
nation  of  bought  feed  and  home  grown 
feed  gives  us  22.2  per  cent  of  protein 
and  about  1,500  lbs.  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  to  the  ton. 

*  *  * 

In  the  August  6th  issue  I  asked  our 
readers  what  they  thought  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  had  been  made  to  me  that 
we  have  a  cat  tax.  I  have  heard  a  plenty 
from  our  readers  about  this  suggestion 
and  the  unanimous  and  vociferous  cry 
is  “NO.”  I  agree  with  them  that  under 
the  present  conditions  of  many  layers 
of  government  and  different  kinds  of 
taxes,  one  more  tax  would  be  just  too 
much. 
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MIRANDY  says  she’s  got 
a  plan  to  feed  us  all  from 
out  a  can  this  winter,  we’ll 
have  plenty  feed  and  vita¬ 
mins  for  ev’ry  need.  She  says 
if  we  are  short  of  cash,  in¬ 
stead  of  feedin’  us  on  hash, 
she’ll  go  down  cellar,  like 
she’s  planned  and  feed  us 
from  the  stuff  she’s  canned. 
The  garden’s  full  of  ev’ry- 
thing,  instead  of  wastin’  it, 
by  jing,  she  puts  it  all  up  in 
its  juice  and  saves  it  for  our 
future  use.  The  cellar’s  full 
of  corn  and  beans  and  cauli¬ 
flower  and  turnip  greens,  to¬ 
matoes  too,  and  beets  and 
chard,  I  sure  won’t  find  it 
very  hard,  when  snow  is 
blowin’  round  outside  to  stow 
that  stuff  away  inside  my 
belt,  and  then  we’ll  sure  live 
high,  nor  have  so  very  much 
to  buy. 

The  squirrels  don’t  know 
what  hard  times  is,  they 
store  away  the  nuts,  gee 
whiz,  they  don’t  depend  on 
anyone  to  feed  them  when 
the  summer’s  done.  When 
wind  and  winter  take  their 
toll,  they  curl  up  down  there 
in  their  hole,  nor  worry  ’bout 
a  note  that’s  due  nor  if  their 
creditors  will  sue.  Hard  times 
don’t  worry  parent  squirrels  nor  any  of  their  boys  and  girls,  they  help  them¬ 
selves  when  weather’s  good,  and  when  it’s  bad  they’ve  got  their  food  all  stored 
away,  they  ain’t  misled  by  thinkin’  that  they  will  be  fed  from  some  emergency 
relief,  no  sir,  it  is  them  squirrels’  belief  that  God  helps  them  who  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  so  they  fill  their  pantry  shelves.  If  we  would  follow  that  there 
plan  and  raise  a  lot  of  stuff  and  can,  our  troubles  would  be  over  soon,  and 
we’d  have  lots  to  eat  each  noon ! 


Cut  your  ice  and  labor  costs 
with  the  New  Empire  Electric 

MILK  COOLER 

Cools  milk  quickly  to  below  50°  and 
keeps  it  there. 

Also  furnished  with  gasoline  engine 
drive  that  can  be  later  changed  to  elec¬ 
tric  using  the  same  mounting  when 
you  get  electricity. 

#  Write  today  for  literature  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  easy  payment  plan. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


FACTORY 

PRICES 

Save  You  %  to  V2 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  brings 
this  great  Bargain  Catalog  of  Kal¬ 
amazoo  FACTORY  PRICES  that 

save  you  %  to  % 200  Styles  and 

Sizes  of  newest  Stoves,  Ranges, 

Furnaces  . . .  Quality  famous  for  32 
years— endorsed  by  800,000 satisfied 
users . . .  Easy  Terms— $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay . 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

360  Days’  Approval  Test . . .  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee  .  24  Hour  Shipments  .  . . 

New  Prices  ...  New  low  priced  wood  burn¬ 
ing  Heaters  . . .  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors  . .  .  Combination 
Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  HeatingStoves . . . 
Lower  priced  Furnaces— FREE  furnace  plans . . . 
Saf  edelivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.,  or  warehouse,  Utica,  Y.  Y. . .  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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The  Editorial  Page 


“Ye  a re  many,  ye  are  mighty, 

And  your  feet  they  trample  hard/’ 

WE  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  quote  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  above  verse.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  literary  friends  can  help  us  out.  The 
verse  comes  from  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone. 
We  thought  it  was  from  Walt  Whitman’s 
“Leaves  of  Grass”  but  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it  in  his  works.  The  grass  is  supposed  to  be  talk¬ 
ing  to  mankind,  and  the  thought  is  that  while 
man  may  conquer  for  a  time,  in  the  end  the  grass 
is  the  final  and  real  conqueror. 

Ride  in  an  airplane  today  and  you  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  way  man  has  marked  the  eartlds 
surface  with  his  plow.  Remove  man  from  that 
same  country  for  only  a  year,  and  then  take  the 
same  ride  and  see  how  the  ever-conquering  grass 
has  come  back.  The  brush  comes  in  25  years  or 
less  to  the  deserted  farms,  and  a  half  century 
brings  back  the  forests. 

This  is  a  rather  somber  thought  until  one  re¬ 
members  that  man  never  stops  the  fight.  To  be 
sure,  the  individual  passes  and  the  grass  grows 
over  his  grave,  but  the  plowing  goes  on.  Man’s 
descendants  following  for  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  are  even  more  persistent  than  the  grass 
itself.  There  are  farms  in  Europe  on  which  the 
same  families  have  lived  for  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

So  after  all,  is  the  grass  master?  What  is  more 
indomitable  and  unconquerable  than  man  him¬ 
self,  who,  each  spring  for  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration,  gives  battle  to  the  grass  and  to  the  my¬ 
riad  diseases  and  insect  pests  which  always  arise 
anew  to  plague  him? 

Taxation  Begins  Near  Home 

HE  indignation  of  taxpayers  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  many  sections  by  the  organization 
of  taxpayers’  associations.  In  New  York  the 
Granges  are  giving  this  subject  prominent  place 
in  their  Lecturers’  programs.  Business  men  are 
also  joining  with  farmers  to  make  a  study  of  the 
tax  problem. 

This  work  is  fundamentally  good.  American 
Agriculturist  has  stood  for  tax  adjustments 
and  reductions  for  many  years,  and  ours  was 
almost  the  first  voice  raised  against  the  danger 
of  the  ever-mounting  taxes.  However,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  radical  action.  It  is  always  eas¬ 
ier  to  tear  down  than  it  is  to  build.  There  are 
enough  places  to  reduce  taxes  and  enough  ad¬ 
justments  that  can  be  made  without  destroying- 
some  work  which  has  been  and  is  a  great  value 
to  agriculture.  Beware  of  those  who  get  up,  wave 
their  arms  and  make  a  loud  noise  with  their 
shoutings  !  Beware  of  radicals  ! 

What  is  needed  is  a  careful  study  followed 
by  sane  action  in  this  tax  situation.  What  the 
farmer  needs  most  of  all  are  tax  adjustments. 
One-third  of  the  property  is  paying  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxes,  and  the  farmers’  real  estate  is 
all  in  that  one-third  class.  His  biggest  help,  there¬ 
fore,  must  come  from  adjusting  this  unfair  in¬ 
equality. 

Remember,  also,  in  your  tax  discussions  that 
taxes,  like  religion,  begin  at  home.  The  radicals 
can  shout  all  they  wish  about  the  “Bureaucrats” 
at  Washington  and  in  the  state  capitols ;  the 
farmer’s  chief  troubles  do  not  come  from  the 
State  or  Federal  Government,  but  from  his  own 
localities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  rural 
counties  of  New  York  receive  in  State  aid  more 
than  they  pay  to  the  State  in  taxes. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  reductions  in  taxes 
or  efficiencies  should  be  made  in  state  govern¬ 
ments.  It  does  mean  that  taxpayers’  associations 
can  be  most  effective  nearer  home.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  two  complete 
sets  of  local  government,  one  for  the  county  and 
one  for  the  town.  In  New  England  the  county  is 
of  little  importance ;  in  the  Southern  States,  the 


town  counts  little,  but  in  New  York  and  other 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  taxpayers  are  afflicted 
with  both  systems. 

Maybe  there  is  not  much  you  can  do  about  it, 
but  under  modern  conditions  we  have  no  more 
need  of  both  town  and  county  governments  than 
a  cat  has  for  two  tails !  Certainly  the  subject 
should  be  studied. 


Gome  With  Us  to  South  America 

“NOW  RETURNING  FROM  SKAGW AY- 
WEATHER  WONDERFUL— ALL  WELL- 
SALMON  FISHING  GOOD— TEMPERA¬ 
TURE  SEVENTY  WITH  SNOW  CAPPED 
MOUNTAINS  ALL  AROUND— A  MOST 
UNUSUAL  EXPERIENCE.” 

THE  above  telegram  was,  received  from  E.  C. 
Weatherby,  Circulation  Manager  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  from  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weatherby  acted  as  host  and 
hostess  to  the  American  AcRicuLTURisT-North- 
ern  Pacific  Tour  to  Alaska,  which  left  for  a 
seventeen-day  trip  on  August  6th.  About  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Weatherby  was  in  Alaska,  Mrs. 
Grace  Huckett,  Household  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  was  also  in  the  “Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun”  in  the  northern-most  point  in 
Europe.  We  moderns  think  no  more  of  these 
trips  which  take  us  halfway  around  the  world 
than  our  pioneer  forefathers  thought  of  a  journey 
on  horseback  to  the  distant  settlement. 

Speaking  of  trips  and  vacations,  may  we  call 
your  attention  again  to  another  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  party  which  we  are  organizing  on  an 
all-boat  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  and 
South  America,  to  sail  from  New  York  on  No¬ 
vember  10th.  A  beautiful  ship  has  been  promised 
us  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  shore  ex¬ 
cursions  into  strange  lands  have  been  arranged, 
with  the  result  that  we  believe  we  are  offering 
you  more  for  your  money  than  you  could  pos¬ 
sibly  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Because  the  trip 
is  all  by  ship,  it  will  be  much  cheaper  than  you 
could  go  by  rail. 

The  cost  is  further  reduced,  of  course,  by  the 
fact  that  we  will  have  a  large  party,  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  add  many  attractions.  The  tour  will 
take  seventeen  days  from  New  York  City,  and 
comes  at  a  time  of  year  when  farmers  should  be 
able  more  easily  to  get  away.  Further  details  will 
be  furnished  on  request. 

Have  you  dreamed  of  long  sea  voyages  “dis¬ 
tant  lands  for  to  see?”  Here  is  your  chance. 


What  Happened  in  the  Panic  of  1837 

SHORT  time  ago  someone  asked  an  English 
economist  if  the  present  depression  was  the 
worst  in  history.  He  said,  “Certainly  not. 
There  was  one  once  that  lasted  400  years.  It  was 
called  ‘The  Dark  Ages.’  ” 

In  a  most  interesting  history  called  “The  Epic 
of  America”  written  recently  by  James  Trueslow 
Adams,  the  author  describes  the  “Panic  of  1837” 
as  follows : 

“Values  melted.  In  North  Carolina,  farms  could  be 
sold  for  only  2  per  cent  of  their  supposed  worth.  In 
Mississippi,  slaves  who  had  recently  been  purchased 
for  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each  were  of¬ 
fered  for  two  hundred  dollars  cash.  It  was  said  that 
in  Alabama,  practically  the  entire  property  of  the 
State  changed  hands,  and  the  50  per  cent  of  all  in 
the  United  States  did  so. 

“Feeling  against  the  banks,  which  would  have 
been  exceedingly  virulent  in  any  case,  was  rendered 
more  so  by  a  staggering  list  of  defalcations  by  of¬ 
ficers,  which  grew  day  by  day.  New  York  was  like 
a  dead  city.  Boats  lay  idle  at  the  docks,  and  all 
building  operations  ceased. 

“It  took  two  years  for  the  full  effects  to  be  felt 
in  the  West  and  five  years  before  the  nation  began 
to  recover.  The  rich  saw  fortunes  swept  away,  and 
the  poor  faced  absolute  destitution.  In  New  York, 
six  thousand  men  working  on  buildings  were  dis¬ 
charged.  Within  five  months  from  the  suspension  of 
payments,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  factories  in  the 
Eastern  States  had  closed,  and  fifty  thousand  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  shoe  trade  in  Massachusetts  were  idle. 


“From  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  clerks  and  sales¬ 
men  in  Philadelphia  were  without  work.  At  New 
Bedford  forty  whale  ships  were  laid  up.  Throughout 
the  entire  industrial  sections  of  the  country,  the 
suffering  of  the  working  class  was  intense.  In  the 
South,  plantation  owners  had  to  sell  slaves  for 
whatever  they  would  bring  to  buy  food  to  feed  the 
rest.  Owners  of  land,  whether  speculative  or  bona- 
fide  farmers,  were  overwhelmed  with  debt  which  it 
was  impossible  to  pay,  and  were  lucky  to  keep  a 
roof  over  them. 

“The  debauch  was  over  and  the  nation  lay  prone.” 

Some  interesting  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  these  experiences  of  our  fathers.  One  of 
them  is  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  a 
long-time  siege  before  conditions  become  normal 
again.  There  will  be  temporary  gains ;  some  pro¬ 
ducts,  chiefly  those  from  the  farm,  must  and 
will  be  considerably  higher  than  they  are  now, 
but  it  is  the  history  of  panics  which  affect  real 
estate,  and  this  one  does,  that  they  last  at  least 
six  years. 

Another  conclusion  is  more  optimistic.  Dr. 
Ladd,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  said  in  a  recent  speech  that  our 
grandfathers  survived  the  “Panic  of  1873”  and 
their  grandfathers,  the  “Panic  of  1837,”  so  we, 
their  grandsons,  will  live  through  this  depression. 
If  farmers  are  not  over-capitalized  and  burdened 
with  a  heavy  debt,  they  are  probably  better  off 
with  all  of  their  problems  than  most  city  people. 
At  least,  most  farm  people  know  where  the  next 
meal  is  coming  from,  although  it  may  not  be  a 
very  good  one,  and  they  have  a  place  to  sleep. 


A  Glance  at  the  Fruit  Production 
and  Marketing  Situation 

HE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  on  August  1st  that  apples  may  be 
fully  one-third  less  abundant  than  last  year. 
The  July  forecast  was  for  134,000,000  bushels 
which  is  about  the  same  as  for  1929.  Prospects 
point  to  a  good  crop  on  the  average  for  Eastern 
growers.  In  ordinary  years,  the  lower  national 
production  with  a  good  crop  in  the  East  would 
point  to  profits  for  Eastern  growers,  but  the  con¬ 
sumer  demand  is  not  too  good. 

Grapes  in  California  are  expected  to  exceed 
the  1931  crop  by  41  per  cent.  Production  of 
grapes  in  all  states  will  probably  be  nearly  one- 
third  more  than  in  1931,  but  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  will  probably  have  one-fourth 
fewer  grapes  than  last  year’s  crops. 

Peach  crop  prospects  were  reduced  slightly 
during  June,  with  a  July  forecast  of  47,200,000 
bushels,  or  38  per  cent  less  than  the  1931  crop. 
California  will  have  55  per  cent  of  all  the  1932 
peaches  in  the  United  States.  The  Southern, 
Eastern,  and  Central  States  expect  light  crops. 

Pears,  according  to  the  July  forecast  may 
amount  to  21,503,000  bushels,  or  8  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  New  York  may  double  its  1931 
crop. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ERE  is  one  I’ll  bet  you  can’t  beat. 

A  farmer  once  hung  his  vest  on  a  fence 
in  his  barnyard.  A  calf  chewed  up  a  pocket 
in  the  garment,  in  which  was  a  gold  watch.  Seven 
years  later,  the  animal,  a  staid  old  milch  cow, 
was  butchered  for  beef,  and  the  timepiece  was 
found  in  such  a  position  between  the  lungs  of 
the  cow  that  the  respiration  kept  the  stem-winder 
wound  up,  and  the  watch  had  lost  only  four  min¬ 
utes  in  the  seven  years ! 

*  *  * 

And  here  is  where  I  get  my  reputation  for 
veracity : 

A  farmer,  living  in  South  Dakota  where  they 
had  the  epidemic  of  grasshoppers  last  year,  left 
his  team  and  went  for  a  drink.  When  he  came 
back  the  grasshoppers  had  eaten  both  horses 
and  were  pitching  horseshoes  to  see  which  should 
have  the  harness  and  neckyoke. 
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What  Do  Dairymen  Want  ? 

Emergency  Committee  to  Put  Problem  to  Delegate  Meeting  at  Syracuse 


THE  work  of  the  Emergency  Milk 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  closed  on  August  20.  The 
following  week  the  Escrow  Com¬ 
mittee  was  busy  counting  the  ballots, 
and  just  as  we  go  to  press,  word  comes 
from  Ithaca  that  while  the  final  count 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  the  Escrow 
Committee  finds  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
sufficient  number  of  provisional  con¬ 
tracts  signed  to  make  them  effective. 
The  goal  of  28,000  contracts  needed 
was  not  attained. 

Whatever  happens  from  now  on,  the 
hard  work  done  by  the  Emergency 
Committee  and  by  hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men  this  summer  to  better  the  milk 
marketing  situation  has  not  been  in 
vain.  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  much 
unfortunate  argument  which  has  led  to 
some  bitterness,  but  on  the  whole  more 
dairymen  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  facts  involved  in  marketing  milk 
than  they  ever  had  before.  Education 
of  a  great  mass  of  people  is  always  a 
slow  process,  but  before  any  progress 
can  ever  be  made,  education  and  under¬ 
standing  must  always  be  the  funda¬ 
mentals. 

It  is  true,  also  that  the  campaign 
this  summer  has  been  instrumental  in 
upholding  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers. 
We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers 
realize  the  almost  chaotic  condition 
which  now  prevails  in  the  milk  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  City.  Consumers  can 
buy  milk  almost  anywhere  at  the 
stores  for  8  cents  a  quart.  Often  the 
price  is  much  lower  than  this.  But  the 
established  price  for  this  milk  is  10 
cents  a  quart.  Therefore,  of  course,  no 
farmer  is  receiving  the  regular  classifi¬ 
ed  prices.  Consumption  of  milk  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb  of  many  years.  Owing  to 
vacations,  milk  demand  is  always  low 
in  the  big  cities  at  this  time  of  year. 
This  year,  of  course,  the  situation  is 
further  aggravated  because  of  the  hard 
times.  People  are  going  without.  On 
the  other  hand,  production  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  well  maintained.  So  low 
is  the  demand  for  retail  milk  at  12 
cents  a  quart  that  distributors  are  hav¬ 
ing  great  difficulty  in  keeping  their  re¬ 
tail  carts  going.  It  is  plain  that  people 
in  hard  times  will  hesitate  to  buy  milk 
from  the  regular  delivery  carts  at  12 
cents  a  quart  when  they  can  get  it  at 
the  stores  for  8  cents  or  less.  Almost 
the  whole  trouble,  therefore,  comes 
back  to  price-cutting  of  unorganized 
milk  and  any  price  under  10  cents  a 
quart  is  due  to  this  cause. 

August  Prices  Continued 

We  are  informed  that  the  League 
Directors  have  just  •  voted  to  continue 
August  prices  through  September.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  conditions  which  now  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  city,  maintenance  of  even 
the  low  prices  farmers  now  receive 
would  have  been  impossible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Provisional  Contract  Plan. 
While  this  campaign  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  situation  prevailed  in  the 
country,  no  distributor  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  insisting  on  lower 
prices  to  farmers,  even  though  he  felt 
that  city  conditions  justified  them,  but 
now  that  this  Emergency  campaign  is 
over,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Emergency  Committee  Calls  Delegate 
Meeting  September  2  at  Syracuse 

The  Emergency  Committee  has  call¬ 
ed  a  delegate  meeting  at  Syracuse  on 
Friday,  September  2.  At  this  time  the 
Committee  will  take  its  report  to  the 
delegates  representing  all  dairymen, 
and  then  it  will  be  up  to  the  dairymen 
themselves  to  determine  what  they 
want  to  do.  American  Agriculturist  has 
supported  the  Provisional  Contract 
Plan  because  it  seemed  to  us  that  it 
offered  the  best  solution  to  a  compli¬ 
cated  problem.  This  campaign  was 
backed  not  only  by  the  50,000  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  League,  but  by  nearly  every 
other  farm  organization  and  by  practi¬ 


cally  everybody  else  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  agriculture.  But  this  Plan 
has  been  submitted  and  not  enough  in¬ 
dependent  dairymen  have  voted  for  it 
to  make  it  effective  immediately.  All 
right,  if  this  is  not  what  you  want, 
then  it  seems  to  us  that  you  must 
answer  this  question:  “What  do  you 
want?”  Certainly  the  present  chaotic 
and  ruinous  situation  cannot  continue. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  a  few  of  you 
receiving  a  few  cents  more  per  hundred 
pounds  than  your  neighbors  receive. 
The  fundamental  question  that  some 
have  lost  sight  of  is  that  none  of  you, 
no  matter  what  your  price  is,  is  get¬ 
ting  enough  to  save  you  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

One  dealer  representative  at  a  re- 


POTATO  growers  to  the  number  of 
four  or  five  thousand  attended  the 
field  day  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  on  the  farm  of  Seymour  Bridge 
near  Hornell,  on  August  12.  This  was 
the  third  summer  meeting  of  the  Club 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  same  happy 
occasion  as  the  meetings  held  on  the 
farms  of  George  Lamb  of  Hubbards- 
ville  and  K.  C.  Livermore  of  Honeoye 
Falls. 

The  program  consisted  of  a  series 
of  talks  and  demonstrations.  The 
speaking  started  with  a  discussion  of 
plowing  and  fitting  by  L.  A.  Toan, 
Perry,  president  of  the  Club  and  a  seed 
grower  of  note.  He  recommended  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  bed 
before  planting  and  cited  his  own  use 
of  deep  tillage  implements  as  a  means 
of  getting  the  ground  in  proper  con- 


Seymour  Bridge  at  whose  farm  the 
field  day  was  held,  and  Dean  Ladd. 

dition.  Roy  Porter  of  Elba,  in  discussing 
planting  recommended  the  use  of  good 
seed  in  liberal  quantities  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  satisfactory  stand  and  a  high 
yield  of  marketable  potatoes. 

Spraying  and  dusting  was  discussed 
by  H.  J.  Evans  of  Georgetown,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Cer¬ 
tified  Seed  Potato  Growers  Association. 
Spraying  and  dusting,  Mr.  Evans  stated 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  growing  the  crop  and  because 
it  gives  such  satisfactory  results,  needs 
to  be  included  in  the  potato  growing 
program.  The  preparation  of  sprays 
and  dusts  was  discussed  by  Prof.  M.  F. 
Barrus  of  Cornell  University.  Demon¬ 
strations  followed  each  talk. 

Aside  from  the  plowing  and  fitting 
tools  and  tractors,  the  machinery  ex¬ 
hibit  included,  of  course,  a  complete 
line  of  potato  equipment,  planters, 
dusters  and  sprayers,  diggers,  and 
graders.  This  display  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  farm 
equipment.  It  is  one  of  the  big  features 
of  the  program. 

A.  E.  Scudder  of  Painted  Post,  I.  D. 


cent  meeting  in  referring  to  the  better 
price  which  some  producers  get  over 
their  League  neighbors  said!  “When  I 
go  blackberrying  and  find  a  good  patch, 
I  keep  still  and  do  my  best  to  keep  the 
other  fellow  out  of  it.”  The  difficulty, 
however,  with  that  philosophy  when 
applied  to  the  milk  business  is  that  the 
picking  even  in  the  better  spots  is  get¬ 
ting  rather  thin,  and  in  about  a  year 
or  more  of  present  conditions,  there 
will  not  be  any  berries  for  anybody! 

Another  speaker  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing  summed  up  the  whole  situation 
well  when  he  said,  “We  have  had 
argument  enough.  It  is  about  time  we 
producers  took  the  matter  into  our  own 
hands  and  did  something  about  it.” 
Good!  Providing  such  a  plan  is  practi- 


By  WILLIAM  STEMPLE 

County  Agricultural  Agent,  Steuben 
County,  New  York 

Karr  of  Almond,  C.  E.  Noble  of  Pratts- 
burg  and  B.  A.  Jennings  of  Ithaca,  the 
judging  committee  had  a  difficult  time 
deciding  on  the  winners  of  the  plowing 
contest.  There  were  eight  contestants 
and  the  event  entertained  a  large  part 
of  the  crowd  during  the  three  hours  it 
was  in  progress.  Eugene  Isaman  of 
Fremont  was  awarded  first  place  and 
Homer  Jones,  Fremont;  H.  B.  Curray 
of  South  Dansville  and  Marion  Robbins 
of  Fremont  were  awarded  second,  third 
and  fourth.  Cash  prizes  and  ribbons 
were  awarded  and  Wiard  Plow  Com¬ 
pany  presented  Mr.  Isaman  with  a 
plow. 

The  “stepping  in”  contest,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Lester  York  of 
Greenwood  was  won  by  Earl  Evans  of 
Fremont,  closely  followed  by  Milton 
Scisson  of  Almond  and  Carl  Mattoon 
and  Arthur  Derrick  of  Avoca. 

The  high  school  band  of  Hornell,  fur¬ 
nished  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Hornell  Chamber  of  Commerce  ren¬ 
dered  a  concert  during  the  noon  hour. 
A  troop  of  boy  scouts  of  Wayland,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  P.  L.  Dunn,  county 
secretary,  acted  as  messengers  and 
were  generally  helpful  during  the  day. 
A  detail  of  state  troopers  led  by  Ser¬ 
geant  Burnett  of  Canisteo  were  in 
charge  of  the  grounds. 

George  Lamb,  Hubbardsville,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Club,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  and  presided  at  the  microphone 
of  the  electric  amplifier  throughout  the 
program.  The  keynote  address  of  the 
day  was  that  of  Dean  C.  E.  Ladd  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  in  which  he 
presented  a  picture  of  the  potato  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  York  State.  He  called 
attention  to  the  rapid  shift  of  potato 
production  to  those  sections  that  had 
soil  best  adapted  to  the  crop,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  which  less  potatoes  are  being 
grown  on  general  farms  and  more  of 
the  crop  is  being  produced  on  farms 
that  specialize  in  growing  potatoes. 
There  has  been  very  rapid  decline  in 
shipments  of  potatoes  by  rail  in  New 
York  state  and  an  increase  in  truck 
movement  and  at  the  present  time  only 


cal  and  is  really  backed  by  a  large 
enough  majority  of  producers  to  insure 
their  working  together,  American 
Agriculturist  will  support  it  with  all 
of  its  strength.  However,  we  think 
dairymen  will  find  that  the  more  they 
study  this  milk  marketing  problem,  the 
more  they  will  be  convinced  that  the 
Emergency  Committee  Plan  is  the 
quickest  and  best  solution. 


The  New  England  Governors’  Milk  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  are  considering  plans  for  a 
permanent  stabilization  program  for  the 
Boston  market.  The  new  program  would 
become  effective  at  the  expiration  of  the 
temporary  plan  of  the  New  England 
Dairies,  Inc.,  on  Jan.  1. 


20  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  Empire 
State  moves  to  market  by  rail.  “This 
change  in  itself  brings  a  whole  new 
set  of  problems,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  grading  and  marketing,”  Dr. 
Ladd  stated. 

For  the  past  decade  less  potatoes 
have  been  grown  in  New  York  State 
while  production  has  increased  in 
regions  far  from  market.  The  present 
situation  of  low  commodity  prices  and 
high  transportation  costs  places  the 
New  York  State  potato  grower  in  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  compete  and  Dr.  Ladd 
forecasted  an  increase  in  production  of 
the  crop  in  New  York  State. 

The  make  or  type  of  digger  used  is 
less  important  than  the  manner  of  its 
use,  according  to  Prof.  E.  V.  Harden- 
burg,  who  spoke  on  this  subject  during 
the  afternoon.  He  cited  figures  obtained 
in  a  survey  made  on  105  farms  which 
showed  that  the  average  per  cent  of 
digger  bruise  is  6.8,  digger  cuts  2.3, 
and  slicing  2.8. 

Spraying  Pageant 

The  climax  of  the  day’s  program  was 
the  showing  of  the  five  sprayers  which 
have  been  in  use  on  the  Bridge  farm. 
The  first  of  these  bought  in  1895,  re¬ 
quired  three  men  to  operate,  a  driver, 
a  man  at  the  pump  and  another  to 
hold  the  single  nozzle  which  was  fed 
by  a  rubber  hose.  As  each  machine 
was  brought  before  the  crowd  Mr. 
Bridge  told  of  his  experiences  and  the 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  This  dis¬ 
play  showed  the  advancement  there  has 
been  in  the  manufacture  of  spraying 
equipment. 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  was 
organized  and  is  maintained  by  the 
farm  bureaus  of  those  counties  where 
potatoes  is  an  important  crop,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  growers  with  an 
organization  through  which  they  can 
develop  their  industry  and  work  to¬ 
gether  to  solve  their  common  problems. 
The  Club  develops  leadership  among 
potato  growers  and  fosters  a  program 
for  improved  quality  of  New  York 
State  potatoes  and  better  marketing 
conditions.  It  sponsors  a  winter  meet¬ 
ing  and  a  summer  field  day.  The  Club 
is  financed  by  a  membership  fee  sub¬ 
scribed  by  county  farm  bureaus. 


The  winners  in  the  plowing  contest,  left  to  right,  Eugene  Isaman  of 
Fremont,  first;  Homer  Jones,  Fremont,  second;  H.  B.  Curray,  South  Dans¬ 
ville,  third;  and  Marion  Roberts,  Fremont,  fourth. 


Potato  Growers  Rally  ’Round 

/ 

Thousands  Picnic  and  Discuss  Problems 
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Harvesting  and  Packing  Apples 

Careless  Handling  Causes  Bruises  Followed  by  Rot  and  Low  Prices 


in 


WITH  the  season’s  work  of 
spraying  and  soil  manage¬ 
ment  practically  at  an  end,  it 
is  not  too  early  for  the  or- 
chardist  to  think  about  harvesting  and 
packing  his  fruit. 

The  first  thing  for  the  grower  to  do 
is  to  make  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  good  fruit  that  he  expects 
to  harvest.  This  will  give  him  a  basis 
for  buying  packages  and  to  make  any 
replacements  of  the  packing  and  pack¬ 
ing  equipment  which  may  be  required. 
It  will  probably  not  pay  this  year  to 
pack  anything  except  the  very  best 
fruit  and  the  estimate  should  be  on  the 
amount  of  good  fruit 
only. 

Where  the  spray 
schedule  has  been 
conscientiously  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  fruit  this 
year  should  be  rea¬ 
sonably  free  from 
serious  diseases  and 
insect  blemishes. 

But  even  under  good 
conditions  there  will 
always  be  a  certain 
percentage  of  fruits 
which  fall  below  the 
standard.  Further¬ 
more,  some  trees 
may  have  set  more 
fruits  than  they  can 
mature  properly. 

The  result  is  smaller 
average  size.  It  is 
more  costly  to  han¬ 
dle  and  sort  apples 
where  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  fruit 
runs  small  and 
where  many  of  them 
show  blemishes. 

Some  growers  are 
following  the  plan 
of  removing  as  many 
of  these  inferior 
specimens  and  extra 
fruits  as  possible  by 
hand-thinning  before  harvesting  begins. 
In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  advant¬ 
age,  such  thinning  should  begin  soon 
after  the  June  drop. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  thin¬ 
ning  will  prove  beneficial  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high  quality  fruit  even 
though  it  is  not  done  until  the  last  of 
August  or  first  of  September.  The  aim 
should  be  to  remove  all  blemished  fruit 
and  also  any  fruit  which  is  crowding. 
To  develop  an  apple  to  perfection  re¬ 
quires  the  food  manufactured  by  from 
50  to  75  healthy  leaves  per  apple.  This 
means  that  under  ideal  conditions  the 
distance  of  apples  along  the  branch 
should  not  be  closer  than  8  to  10  inches. 

Where  the  excessive  number  of  fruits 
is  removed  early  in  the  season  the  re¬ 
maining  fruits  will  tend  to  increase  in 
size  enough  to  practically  make  up  the 
original  volume.  Color  and  quality  are 
also  benefited  markedly  as  a  result  of 
lessened  competition  for  the  food  and 
water.  An  actual  increase  in  volume,  as 
well  as  in  the  percentage  of  No.  1  and 
Fancy  fruit  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  follow  proper  thinning. 

While  thinning  of  apples  is  a  well  es¬ 
tablished  procedure  in  the  northwest, 
it  is  just  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a 
paying  proposition  in  the  east.  The 
practice  is  more  general,  in  the  case  of 
peaches  which  usually  overload,  prob¬ 
ably  because  the  results  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  But  the  same  benefits,  even 
though  not  as  obvious,  are  obtained 
with  other  fruits  as  well.  With  the 
prospects  for  low  prices  it  may  take 
considerable  courage  to  incur  any  extra 
cash  outlay  for  thinning  at  this  time 
of  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of 
the  labor  should  be  less  than  usual. 
Furthermore  the  expense  should  be  off¬ 
set  not  alone  by  the  extra  size  and 
quality,  but  also  by  the  savings  in  har¬ 
vesting  and  grading.  Where  a  blem¬ 
ished  fruit  is  removed  at  the  present 
time,  it  will  not  have  to  be  carried  to 
the  packing  shed  and  run  over  the 
grader  only  to  be  discarded  finally  as 
a  cull. 

When  to  Begin  Picking 

It  is  always  an  important  problem 
with  the  grower  to  know  just  when  to 
begin  to  pick  the  fruit.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  longer  the  fruit  can  remain 


By  A.  J.  HEINICKE 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


This  is  a  good  picking  basket  but 
a  careful  picker  does  not  drop  the 
fruit  but  instead  places  it  carefully 
the  basket . 


on  the  tree,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  larger  it  will  grow,  the  more  color 
it  develops  and  the  softer  it  becomes. 
As  a  rule  apples  are  not  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tree  until  fully  mature,  but 
they  should  not  be  picked  before  they 
are  tree-ripe.  Unfortunately,  however, 
many  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  drop 
a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  before  most 
of  it  has  attained  the  desirable  size  and 
color.  This  is  especialy  true  of  McIn¬ 
tosh,  which  are  often  blown  from  the 
tree  in  large  num¬ 
bers  just  before  the 
grower  is  ready  to 
pick  them. 

The  tendency  for 
the  fruit  to  drop  is 
a  characteristic  of 
the  variety,  but  in  a 
given  variety  it  is 
more  marked  in 
some  trees  than  in 
others,  and  it  also 
varies  with  the  sea¬ 
son.  Heavily  loaded 
trees  frequently  lose 
more  apples  than 
those  that  have  only 
a  ligfit  crop.  Thin¬ 
ning  of  the  fruit  has 
a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  p  r  e-h  a  r  v  e  s  t 
drop.  Trees  wnich 
are  in  a  low  state  of 
vigor  are  apt  to 
shed  a  good  many 
of  their  fruits  sev¬ 
eral  days  sooner 
than  the  more  vigor¬ 
ous  trees.  Heavy 
dropping  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  on  sandy 
soils  which  provide 
little  moisture'  and 
nitrates. 

There  is  no  certain  guide  to  the  best 
time  to  pick.  The  change  in  color  of 
the  seed  from  white  to  brown  is  fre¬ 
quently  suggested  as  a  basis  for  time 
of  picking.  But  in  many  varieties  the 
seeds  will  turn  brown  long  before  the 
fruit  is  tree-ripe.  Fruit  picked  too  soon 
will  be  more  subject  to  scald,  as  well 
as  lacking  in  size  and  color.  The  volume 
may  be  less  by  10  per  cent  or  more  if 
fruit  is  picked  as  much  as  a  week 
ahead  of  time. 

Another  guide  to  tree-ripened  fruit 
is  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin 
from  a  rather  dark  grass  green  to  a 
lighter  shade  of  yellowish  green.  This 
condition,  however,  varies  with  the  nu¬ 
trients  available  to  the  tree,  and  in 
some  years  the  apples  which  are  rather 


dark  green  are  nevertheless  likely  to 
fall  in  large  numbers. 

The  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the  fruit 
becomes  softer  as  it  approaches  ripe¬ 
ness  has  led  to  the  development  of 


The  over-sized  caps  and  the  careful 
fastening  of  the  lid  prevent  rim  cuts 
and  hold  the  apples  firmly  in  place. 

pressure  testers  as  a  means  of  indi¬ 
cating  changes  of  maturity.  Such  pres¬ 
sure  testers  are  being  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  west  in  the  case  of  pears 
and  more  recently  in  the  east  for 
peaches.  In  these  fruits  the  differences 
in  pressure  may  be  marked  from  day 
to  day,  but  in  apples  the  differences 
are  less  noticeable.  Furthermore,  much 
investigation  will  be  needed  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  degree  of  softness  is 
characteristic  of  each  variety  and  how 
much  variation  may  be  expected  from 
year  to  year. 

Practically,  one  must  be  guided  in 
coming  to  a  decision  about  the  time 
to  pick  to  a  large  extent  by  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  fruit  to  drop.  Harvesting 
should  begin  whenever  the  apples  sep¬ 
arate  easily  from  the  spur  if  twisted 
slightly  one  way  or  the  other.  The  time 
of  picking,  of  course,  will  vary  within 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  from  year  to 
year.  Where  there  is  a  large  acreage 
and  a  limited  number  of  pickers,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  begin  harvesting  when 
the  fruits  are  still  a  bit  immature  be¬ 
cause  the  ripening  changes,  which 
bring  about  the  separation  of  the  apple 
from  the  spur  upon  which  it  is  borne, 
may  proceed  very  rapidly  under  cer¬ 
tain  weather  conditions.  As  a  rule,  hot 
weather  within  a  week  or  so  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  period  of  ripening  hastens  the  pro¬ 
cesses.  Heavy  winds,  of  course,  will 
cause  many  apples  to  drop  which  would 
hang  for  several  days  or  even  weeks 
in  the  absence  of  such  strong  wind. 
Since  we  cannot  control  wind  and 
weather,  there  will  always  be  a  large 
element  of  chance  in  any  decision  which 
may  be  reached. 

Greater  Care  in  Handling  a  Source 
of  Profit 

The  fruit  is  subject  to  injury  every 
time  it  is  handled  during  the  various 
steps  in  harvesting,  grading,  and  pack¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  place,  the  picker  may 
exert  too  much  pressure  with  his 
fingers,  especially  if  he  picks  three  or 
more  apples  at  one  time.  Where  the 
apple  is  allowed  to  fall  three  or  more 
inches  from  the  hand  into  the  picking 
bucket,  there  is  danger  of  bruising  and 
stem  punctures.  A  careful  picker  treats 
the  fruits  as  though  they  were  eggs 
and  places  every  apple  in  the  bucket 
rather  than  letting  it  drop. 

Many  bruises  can  be  traced  to  the 
improper  method  of  emptying  the  pick¬ 
ing  bag  into  the  barrel  or  crate.  The 
all  too  common  practice  of  dumping 
the  apples  out  of  the  picking  container 
and  of  allowing  them  to  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  permissible  only  for 


cider  stock.  Good  fruit  should  be  emp¬ 
tied  by  lowering  the  picking  basket  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  or  crate  and 
then  tipping  it  so  the  apples  will  roll 
rather  than  fall  out.  The  picking  bags 
or  buckets  which  can  be  emptied  from 
below  should  also  be  placed  down  into 
the  orchard  lug  box  before  releasing 
the  canvas  bottom.  The  apples  are  then 
transferred  by  gently  lifting  the  bag  or 
bucket  so  the  fruit  rolls  rather  than 
drops  into  place.  When  improperly 
used,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
fruit  is  certain  to  be  damaged  by  bruis¬ 
ing  on  one  another. 

So  much  injury  is  likely  to  be  done 
during  this  operation,  especially  with 
tender  varieties,  such  as  McIntosh,  that 
some  growers  prefer  to  use  galvanized 
iron  pails  or  oak  buckets  as  picking 
containers.  The  fruit  remains  in  these 
containers  until  packed  or  until  it  is  re¬ 
moved  into  crates  by  hand  or  emptied 
by  especially  careful  workers. 

The  orchard  crate  or  barrel  may 
itself  be  a  source  of  bruising.  Where 
slats  are  too  far  apart  or  if  there  are 
any  sharp  edges  on  the  corner  posts, 
the  skin  is  likely  to  be  bruised.  A  good 
crate  should  also  have  the  sides  sev¬ 
eral  inches  lower  than  the  ends  to  pre¬ 
vent  over-filling.  Where  the  crates  are 
too  full  the  upper  layers  of  fruit  will 
be  damaged  in  stacking. 

The  fruit  is  subject  to  further  bruis¬ 
ing  by  carelessness  when  it  is  placed 
on  the  grader,  when  it  goes  over  the 


Frequent  racking  while  the  barrel  is 
being  filled  and  using  care  not  to  over¬ 
fill  it  will  help  to  avoid  press  bruises. 

sizing  devices,  when  it  falls  into  the 
bin,  when  it  is  placed  into  the  package, 
and  finally  when  the  apples  are  over¬ 
pressed  in  heading  the  barrel  or  basket. 
The  same  precautions  must  be  followed 
in  emptying  the  orchard  lug  box  on  the 
grading  table  as  in  emptying  the  pick¬ 
ing  bag.  A  padded  cover  held  over  the 
top  of  the  crate  until  it  is  turned  upside 
down  on  the  table  is  very  useful  in  pre¬ 
venting  bruising  at  this  point.  The  crate 
is  lifted  up  and  the  fruit  rolls  on  the 
table.  No  dropping  occurs.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  find  it  advisable  to  provide  extra 
padding  on  many  parts  of  the  grader. 
In  the  best  machines,  conveyors  are 
used  instead  of  gravity  to  bring  the 
fruit  to  the  packers. 

In  order  to  further  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  careful  handling,  I  am 
going  to  give  some  data  obtained  by 
Professor  G.  W.  Peck,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pomology,  regarding  this  ques¬ 
tion.  For  several  years  Professor  Peck 
has  studied  the  cause  of  bruises  in  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples.  The  fruit  grown  on  the 
same  trees  was  handled  in  different 
ways  during  the  various  picking  and 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


A  fall  of  as  little  as  three  inches 
may  cause  serious  bruises.  The  picking 
basket  should  be  lowered  into  the  bar¬ 
rel  before  releasing  the  canvas  bottom. 


Influence  of  Care  in  Handling  McIntosh  Apples  Harvested,  Graded,  Packed, 

Stored  on  Same  Day — Withdrawn  Middle  of  January. 

Care  in  handling  during  harvesting  Method  of  Per  cent  of  Fruit  Injured 

J  Sizing  Blue  Mold  Bruised  Total 

Careless— apples  dropped  12-15  in .  Machine  35  27  62 

-apples  dropped  6-10  in .  Machine  28  17  45 


Careless- 

Careful — apples  not  dropped .  Machine  0 

Careful — apples  not  dropped -  By  hand  0 


One  of  the  beautifully  appointed 
public  rooms  aboard  the  S.  S.  Quiri- 
gua. 


A  cool,  comfortable  state  room — es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  cruising  in  tropical 
waters. 


Luxuriant  tropical  foliage  sur¬ 
rounds  the  magnificent  capitol  in 
Havana. 


American  Agriculturist  Cruise 


to  HAVANA  ana  a  TROPICAL  PARADISE 


Extensive  Shore  Trips  in  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Costa  Rica  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 


GREAT  news  for  our  readers ! 
Your  Editors  have  arranged 
with  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany’s  Great  White  Fleet  for  an 
American  Agriculturist  cruise 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  answer  to  your  fondest 
vacation  dreams — pleasure  bound 
for  strange  and  wonderful  places 
with  cruise  companions  who  are 
the  kind  of  folks  you  like — farm 
folks. 


f|  I 
Mmm 
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Our  Ship  is  the 
S.  S.  QUIRIGUA 
of  the  famous 

GREAT 

WHITE 

FLEET 


And  here’s  the  best  part  of  all — the  American 
Agriculturist  takes  care  of  every  detail  of  the 
entire  trip.  Absolutely  nothing  for  you  to  worry 
about.  One  low  initial  cost  covers  everything — 
yes,  rail  and  steamer  transportation,  hotels,  meals, 
sightseeing,  even  tips,  from  New  York  back  to 
New  York. 

Sail  from  New  York  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  10th 

Our  brand  new  turbo  electric  liner  “Quirigua” 
sails  from  Pier  9  North  River  at  4  P.  M.  Those 
who  arrive  in  the  morning  will  be  served  lunch¬ 
eon  on  board  and  will  be  taken  on  an  automobile 
sightseeing  tour  of  New  York  City  prior  to  de¬ 
parture.  Then  we  slip  down  the  bay  past  the  sky¬ 
scrapers,  wave  goodbye  to  Mother  Liberty  and 
swing  South  to  the  alluring  lands  of  the  tropics. 
Two  glorious  days  at  sea — games,  sunshine,  en¬ 
tertainment.  Then  two  full  exciting  days  in 
Havana :  extensive  sightseeing  trips  in  private 
automobiles  and  launches. 

Two  days  later  we  dock  in  the  picturesque  har¬ 
bor  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Another  gay  round  of 
sightseeing  and  entertainment  through  this  West 
Indian  Island  which  is  a  veritable  Garden  of 
Eden.  At  midnight  we  sail  out  of  the  bay  and 
slip  through  the  moonlit  waters  of  the  Spanish 
Main  bound  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Dancing, 
swimming  in  the  outdoor  pool,  happy  hours 
at  sea. 


We  View  Wonders  of  the  Panama  Canal 

It  is  Friday,  November  18th.  We  are  back  on 
American  soil — the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  By 
private  automobiles  and  parlor  cars  we  inspect 
the  endless  wonders  of  this  gigantic  engineering 
achievement.  We  lunch  on  the  Pacific  side  and 
return  in  the  evening  to  our  steamer  at  Cristobal. 
What  a  day! 

In  the  morning  we  wake  up  at  Port  Limon, 
Costa  Rica  where  a  special  train  waits  to  carry 
us  up  the  mountains  on  one  of  the  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  scenic  trips  to  be  seen  in  the  Western  World. 
San  Jose,  the  mile  high  capital  makes  us  welcome 
at  her  new  Gran  Hotel  Costa  Rica.  The  reser¬ 
vations  have  already  been  made  for  rooms  with 
private  bath. 

And  Now — Homeward  Bound 

After  leaving  Costa  Rica,  we  swing  back  for  a 
return  visit  to  the  Canal  Zone  where  opportunity 
is  afforded  us  to  roam  through  the  exotic  Hindu 
shops  and  barter  with  the  merchants  for  quaint 
trinkets  and  silks  brought  in  from  every  corner 
of  the  world.  Then  two  days  at  sea.  All  the  com¬ 
forts  and  friendships  and  chances  to  compare 
notes  before  disembarking  once  more  for  a  final 
stroll  through  festive  Havana.  You’ll  relish  this 
return  trip  with  its  rounds  of  deck  sports,  swim¬ 
ming,  rest  and  beauty.  Back  home  again,  rested, 
refreshed.  What  a  marvelous  trip!  How  the  ad¬ 
ventures  will  crowd  back  into  memory  during  the 
long  winter  evenings  ahead.  Come  with  us.  Send 
in  the  coupon — write  to  the  Tour  Editor.  Ask  us 
questions.  We  want  you  with  us. 


Rare  and  beautiful  horticultural  exhibits 
await  you  in  Jamaica. 


One  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  West  Indies 
.  .  .  the  Myrtle  Bank,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


<cIron  mules ”  escort  one  of  TJncle  Sam’s  great 
dreadnoughts  through  the  Panama  Canal. 


An  early  morning  scene  at  the  markets  in 
picturesque  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 


the  American  Agriculturist 

is  able  to  provide  this  thrilling  vacation  adventure  at  an  amazingly  low  all-inclusive  rate 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  Great  White  Fleet. 

FARES:  All-expense  included  plan  from  New  York  City  back  to  New  York  City.  All 
the  shore  programs  in  the  various  countries  visited  are  included,  in  fact  even  your  tips 
on  shipboard.  Special  low  rates  have  been  accorded  us  by  the  United  Fruit  Lines,  in  fact, 
the  lowest  in  history  and  is  for  bonafide  members  of  our  party  on  this  special  trip  only. 

In  DOUBLE  staterooms  without  private  bath  $213.25  per  person 
In  DOUBLE  staterooms  with  private  bath . $238.25  per  person 

(A  few  single  rooms  with  and  without  bath  at  slightly  higher  fares) 

To  insure  being  able  to  accommodate,  better  reserve  as  early  as  possible. 


TOUR  EDITOR,  American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


DEAR  SIR :  Please 
send  me  full  details 
about  the  American 
Agriculturist  Cruise 
to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Caribbean 
Seas.  This  places  me 
under  no  obligation 
of  any  kind. 


Name  ... 
Address 

City  . 

County 


State. 


Also  mail  your  booklet  to  the  following,  who  may  be  interested. 


NAME  ..  ADDRESS  CITY  COUNTY  STATE 
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American  Agriculturist,  September  3,  x932 


At  these  new  lowest-of-all  prices  all  Thrift 
and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the  bottom.  You 
can  make  money  on  such  remarkable  invest¬ 
ments! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed  money, 
we  bought  heavily — we  loaded  up  with  amazing 
bargains  in  raw  materials.  Now  it’s  your  turn! 
We  must  unload!  Prices  never  so  low.  All 
Grange  or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered.  Write 
at  once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices  while 
they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  re-conditioned  silos  at  excep¬ 
tional  bargains. 

We  also  make  Concrete  Stave  and  Tile  Silos. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


CANADIAN  OFFERING 

HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS 

If  you  are  in  need  of  Holstein  cows  which  have 
been  bred  to  freshen  in  September  and  October 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  Canadian  prices  before 
buying.  Those  big,  rugged,  healthy  cows  and 
heifers  of  heavy  milk  producing  bloodlines, 
tuberculin  and  blood  tested,  are  well  worth 
seeing  today  in  the  large  breeding  areas  located 
close  to  the  International  border.  Purchasing 
and  shipping  facilities  are  the  very  best.  You 
have  no  duty  to  pay  on  purebreds.  For  particu¬ 
lars  apply  Director  of  Extension,  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  Brantford,  Ont. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

5th  Accredited  County  in  U.  S. 

Our  Association  can  quickly  supply  you  with  car¬ 
load  lots  of  fresh  or  close  springing  dairy  cows,  pure 
bred  or  grade  at  prices  in  keeping  with  the  times  and 
the  quality  of  animals  required. 

Private  assembly  barn  on  Main  line  railroad,  and 
every  other  facility  for  a  satisfactory  transaction. 

Write  us  your  needs  today. 

Crawford  County  Co-op.  Dairy  Imp.  and  Sales  Ass’n. 
613  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Meadviile,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades.  Bams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Prices  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS. 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


PIGS  "PIGS  ~  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

7-8  wks.  old  $2.00;  8-9  wks.  old  $2.25; 

9-10  wks.  old  $2.50.  Chester  Whites  $3.50 
None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to, 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


Reliable  Pigs 

. are  shattered. 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The 
pigs  we  are  offering  are  not  inferior,  low  priced  stock, 
but  quality  stock  reduced  in  price  to  conform  to  1932 
price  Standards. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 

6  weeks  old . $2.00  8  weeks  old . $2.50 

7  weeks  old . ..$2.25  9-10  weeks  old $2.75 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  send  M.  O.  or  check 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
"No  sale  final  until  customer  is  satisfied" 


RABBITS 


P<»f1ioTPpd  Rnhhit<~ 50e  each  “P  according  to  age, 
reaigreea  RaDDlIS  sjZ6i  weight  and  color  in  New 

Zealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


Rnieo  New  Zealand  Wh.  Rabbits  for  your  own  table. 
I\cU5C  start  with  Furbearer  pedigreed  foundation  stock 
and  follow  instructions.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
information.  Fur  Bearers,  Inc.,  Box  51,  Watertown, N.Y. 


Rabbits 


AND  SUPPLIES.  Complete  literature.  Albert 
E.  Facey,  Jr,.  Inc.  AA-10,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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A.A'.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


How  a  Bank  Was  Reopened 


By  M.  C.  Burritt 


SOME  services  and  institutions  are 
not  appreciated  until  we  are  de¬ 
prived  of  them.  Then  we  realize  how 
much  we  needed  and  used  them.  In 
many  communities  this  is  true  of  the 

local  bank.  We  ac¬ 
cept  it  and  its  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  a  part 
of  the  long-estab¬ 
lished  daily  routine 
of  the  community. 
When  suddenly  we 
are  deprived  of  it 
we  at  once  realize 
what  services  it 
performed  and  how 
much  use  we  made 
of  these  services. 
And  if  this  use 
was  large,  we  want 

Af.  C.  Burritt  £0  hOW  we 

can  get  back  the  agency  and  its 
service. 

My  home  community  of  Hilton,  in 
common  with  a  number  of  others  m 
Western  New  York,  has  been  through 
the  whole  experience  from  the  surprise 
and  dismay  of  closing,  to  the  chastened 
conservatism  of  reopening  and  func¬ 
tioning  again  six  months  later.  Closing 
was  caused  by  conditions  apparently 
beyond  human  judgment  and  foresight. 
There  had  been  no  mismanagement  or 
irregularity  in  any  way.  It  is  true  that 
looking  back  upon  our  experience  now, 
we  can  see  mistakes.  Had  they  known 
what  they  know  now,  the  directors 
would  probably  have  done  differently. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  many  groups  of  men  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  and  with  the  same 
knowledge  would  have  been  much  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Basically,  of  course,  the  trouble  was 
shrinkage  in  the  values  of  the  bank’ 3 
assets.  This  occurred  in  nearly  all  of 
the  assets  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  bonds,  real  estate  mortgages  or 
notes.  Of  course  had  the  directors  been 
wise  enough  to  have  invested  only  in 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  best  of  these 
securities,  the  difficulty  probably  would 
not  have  arisen.  Results  were  surpris¬ 
ing  in  this  respect.  Some  obligations 
once  thought  to  be  gilt-edge  turned 
out  to  be  very  poor,  while  others  not 
so  well  thought  of  were  promptly  paid 
in  full. 

Fortunately  the  directors  turned  the 
bank  over  to  the  State  Banking  De¬ 
partment  before  all  its  cash  resources 
were  exhausted.  Warned  by  runs  which 
caused  the  closing  of  banks  in  two 
neighboring  communities  and  after  ex¬ 
periencing  a  short  run  itself,  it  was 
closed  with  considerable  cash  still  on 
hand.  As  soon  as  the  first  stunning  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  blow  had  passed  off  and 
within  a  week,  a  Depositors’  Commit¬ 
tee  was  formed  and  began  to  study 


plans  for  a  possible  reopening.  It  is 
largely  due  to  the  courage  and  per- 
sistance  of  this  committee  that  a  plan 
was  finally  put  into  operation  that  per¬ 
mitted  the  opening  of  the  bank.  It  is 
in  response  to  several  requests  as  to 
how  we  effected  reopening  that  I  am 
writing  these  notes  and  outlining  the 
plan.  The  plan  is  not  an  original  one 
but  was  worked  out  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  ard  the  Ontario  County  Trust  Co. 
of  that  town,  which  had  been  closed, 
was  reopened  under  it. 

The  principal  difficulty  to  be  over¬ 
come,  of  course,  was  the  fact  that  un¬ 
der  present  day  conditions  and  values, 
the  liability  side  of  the  balance  sheet 
considerably  exceeded  the  asset  side. 
Either  assets  must  be  increased  or 
liabilities  reduced,  or  both.  We  attacked 
the  problem  from  both  ways.  Every 
bond,  mortgage  and  note  that  could  be 
turned  into  cash  at  anywhere  near  its 
new  fair  value,  was  liquidated.  In  this 
matter  the  experience,  the  impersonal 
interest,  and  the  more  or  less  “hard- 
boiled”  attitude  of  the  representatives 
of  the  State  Banking  Department  was 
most  helpful.  Working  closely  with  the 
Depositors’  Committee  they  called  in 
each  individual  who  owed  the  bank, 
went  over  his  financial  affairs  with  him 
carefully,  secured  immediate  payment 
where  possible,  payments  in  small  in¬ 
stallments  in  other  cases,  and  where 
neither  could  be  done,  helped  him  to 
refinance  himself  elsewhere.  Of  course 
some  cases  were  hopeless.  But  suits 
were  begun  only  against  those  who  re¬ 
fused  to  cooperate  or  to  do  anything 
to  help  themselves — few  in  number.  In 
this  way  nearly  $400,000  in  cash  was 
gotten  together.  Many  poor  hook  as¬ 
sets  were  thus  made  100  per  cent. 

Following  the  Canandaigua  plan 
which  had  all  been  worked  out  carefully 
as  to  legal  points,  the  Depositors’  Com¬ 
mittee  next  asked  the  bank’s  stock¬ 
holders  to  contribute  in  cash  50  per 
cent  of  the  par  value  of  their  stock. 
As  they  would  have  had  to  contribute 
100  per  cent  under  the  law  had  the 
bank  failed  to  open,  they  needed  little 
persuasion  to  do  this.  This  produced 
$25,000.  Next  all  securities  were  care¬ 
fully  appraised  and  put  in  three  classes, 
as  (1)  good,  i.e.  properly  secured,  (2) 
doubtful,  or  because  partly  or  wholly 
unsecured  and  not  full  value,  and  (3) 
those  which,  while  by  no  means  worth¬ 
less,  could  not  be  paid  now  if  demand¬ 
ed.  About  half  of  class  (2)  and  all  of 
class  (3)  were  thrown  out  of  assets 
by  the  Banking  Department.  This  cut 
down  assets  bv  $150,000  or  more. 

Still  the  balance  sheet  didn’t  balance. 
So  we  next  attacked  the  liability  side, 
like  most  banks  our  principal  liability 
was  our  deposits.  In  this  case  some 
$660,000  remained  when  the  bank  was 
closed.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $60,000 


The  home  of  a  family  of  Talamanca  Indians  in  Costa  Rica.  The  stones 
in  the  foreground  are  used  for  grinding  meal. 


was  public  funds  secured  and  preferred. 
We  still  had  to  have  over  $200,000  to 
balance.  So  following  Canandaigua’s 
plan  again,  we  asked  the  depositors 
to  sign  off  35  per  cent  of  their  de¬ 
posits.  This  was  the  acid  test.  Would 
they  unconditionally  release  the  bank 
from  this  amount  of  deposits  ?  It  would 
cost  the  more  than  1,000  depositors 
from  a  few  dollars  to  nearly  $4,000 
each.  All  that  they  received  in  return 
was  a  certificate  of  beneficial  interest 
from  a  Rochester  bank  which  acted  as 
a  depositary,  which  promised  that  if 
and  when — and  only  if  and  when — the 
reorganized  bank  would  salvage  any¬ 
thing  from  its  disallowed  assets  or 
make  any  earnings  on  its  business, 
they  would  receive  repayments  of  their 
35  per  cent  signed  off  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts.  It  was  better  than  losing 
it  and  more  altogether  and  99  per  cent 
signed.  Stockholders  also  agreed  to 
pledge  all  earnings  (i.e.  no  dividends) 
and  turned  in  their  stock  to  the  deposi¬ 
tary  receiving  certificates  of  beneficial 
interest  in  return. 

To  these  two  conditions  (1)  a  50  per 
cent  assessment  on  stockholders  and 
(2)  a  35  per  cent  sign  off  of  depositors, 
the  Banking  Department  added  a  new 
Board  of  Directors  satisfactory  to  it. 
The  majority  of  these  directors  were 
not  previously  on  the  Board.  All  di¬ 
rectors  and  officers,  except  the  Cashier- 
Manager,  serve  without  pay  for  the 
present.  The  bank  was  closed  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1931.  It  was  reopened  on  June 
18,  1932.  It  is  functioning  smoothly, 
there  were  no  heavy  withdrawals  even 
in  a  low  income  season,  deposits  after 
two  months  of  operation  are  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  on  the  opening  day 
and  collections  on  old  obligations  are 
coming  in  though,  naturally  under 
present  conditions,  slowly. 

A  sound  practical  plan,  confidence  of 
the  community  in  its  Committee  and 
Directors  and  cooperation  by  everyone, 
even  at  a  personal  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  are  the  factors 
which  brought  success. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

August  14,  1932. 


Harvesting  and  Packing  Apples 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
packing  operations,  and  in  the  table 
on  page  6  are  given  the  results  of  a 
few  of  these  tests. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  carefully 
handled  apples  on  January  15  failed  to 
reveal  any  defects;  but  the  bruised  and 
rotted  fruit  was  easily  noticeable  in  the 
lot  which  received  careless  handling. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all  of 
the  fruit  came  from  the  same  trees 
and  was  free  from  blemishes  to  begin 
with.  In  both  years  when  these  experi¬ 
ments  with  McIntosh  were  conducted 
there  was  at  least  a  dollar  a  bushel 
difference  on  January  15  in  the  market 
value  of  the  two  lots  of  apples.  In  years 
of  lower  prices  the  injured  fruit  may  go 
begging  for  buyers,  while  that  free 
from  damage  brings  a  fair  return. 
Practically  all  of  the  damage  may  he 
avoided  by  exercising  greater  care  dur¬ 
ing  the  harvesting  and  grading  opera¬ 
tions  at  little  or  no  extra  expense. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  un¬ 
necessary  bruising  and  crushing,  rim 
cuts,  and  pressing  marks  caused  by 
faulty  packing  methods.  Failure  to  rack 
the  barrel  and  basket  several  times 
during  filling,  improper  facing  or  tail¬ 
ing,  and  over-filling,  which  requires  ex¬ 
cessive  pressure,  or  slack  packages, 
which  permit  rattling  of  the  apples,  are 
all  responsible  for  much  damage  that 
could  be  easily  be  avoided.  Rim  cuts 
in  baskets  may  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  over-size  caps. 

The  importance  of  care  in  harvesting 
and  handling  may  seem  self-evident  to 
many  growers,  but  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  and  more  discriminating  markets 
will  force  us  to  realize  more  and  more 
that  tender  varieties,  such  as  McIntosh 
and  Northern  Spy,  will  require  even 
more  care  in  handling  than  the  firmer 
fleshed  sorts,  such  as  Baldwin.  This 
year  will  be  a  good  time  to  pay  more 
attention  to  protecting  the  high  quality 
of  fruit  which  has  been  grown  to  per¬ 
fection  by  expensive  cultural  opera¬ 
tions  and  spraying  practices. 


Are  your  binder  canvases  safe  from 
mice?  Two  old  barrel  hoops  hung  by 
wire  from  the  rafters  in  my  machine 
shed  carry  my  canvases  year  after  year 
entirely  safe  from  mice. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Dairymen  Past  and  Present 

Dairymen  Help  Experiment  Station  Celebrate  Anniversary 


THE  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  is  celebrating  its 
50th  Anniversary  this  summer  by  in¬ 
viting  different  groups  of  farmers  to 
hold  their  summer  meetings  at  the  In¬ 
stitution.  Included  in  these  groups 
were  the  national  organization  of  agro¬ 
nomists,  Pomona  Granges  from  three 
counties  near  Geneva,  a  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  last,  on  Thursday, 
August  18th,  a  gathering  of  dairying 
organizations  including  the  dairy  breed 
associations  and  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association. 

Although  it  rained  heavily  all  during 
the  morning,  several  hundred  dairymen 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  their  effort  to  attend 
was  well  rewarded  by  the  excellent 
program  which  had  been  provided  by 
Director  Hedrick  and  Mr.  Dahlberg, 
who  heads  the  dairy  investigation  work 
at  the  Station. 

In  his  talk  to  the  dairymen,  Director 
Hedrick  reviewed  the  fifty  years  of  re¬ 
search  work  that  had  been  done  by 
the  Station  to  advance  knowledge  and 
education  in  agriculture.  He  outlined 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Experiment 
Station  and  mentioned  some  of  its 
splendid  leaders  and  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Because  eastern  farmers  would 
like  to  know  more  about  their  own  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  we  will  print  Di¬ 
rector  Hedrick’s  interesting  address  in 
full  in  an  early  number. 

Better  Ice  Cream  Invented 

At  noon,  ice  cream  was  served  at 
the  picnic  luncheon,  of  which  special 
mention  should  be  made.  This  ice 
cream  was  prepared  from  special  re¬ 
cipes  originated  by  Mr.  Dahlberg  and 
his  associates  in  the  Dairy  Department. 
It  was  just  about  the  best  ice  cream 
the  writer  has  ever  eaten.  Probably 
most  of  you  know  that  it  is  impossible 
to  buy  good  raspberry  ice  cream.  A 
way  has  been  known  for  years  for  the 
production  of  high-quality  strawberry 
cream,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  more 
difficult  to  use  the  flavor  of  other  ber¬ 
ries  and  some  other  fruits.  Mr.  Dahl¬ 
berg  has  solved  this  difficulty  by  in¬ 
venting  a  raspberry  cream  and  a  peach 
cream  for  which  we  predict  a  great 
future.  If  this  work  can  be  extended, 
on  a  commercial  scale,  it  should  great¬ 
ly  increase  ice  cream  consumption. 

Old  Timer  Discusses  Old  Times 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Commissioner  Bald¬ 
win  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and 
awards  were  made  to  dairymen  whose 


<cNo,  there  ain't  any  use  try  in1  to 
interest  her  in  nothin’ — all  her  money’s 
invested  in  Public  Futility  Bonds!” 

—Judge. 


cows  have  made  outstanding  produc¬ 
tion  records.  Professor  H.  H.  Wing, 
known  to  all  dairymen,  was  then  called 
upon  and  gave  a  most  interesting  rem¬ 
iniscence  in  dairy  educational  work 
covering  fifty  years  of  actual  exper¬ 
ience.  After  calling  attention  to  the 
great  contributions  of  early  leaders  in 
agriculture  and  of  workers  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Professor  Wing  said: 
“I  hope  that  fifty  years  from  now 
someone  will  remember  and  recall  that 
individuals  of  today  did  what  we  could 
to  forward  the  cause  of  agriculture.” 

In  speaking  of  leaders  of  other  days, 
Professor  Wing  referred  especially  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Babcock,  the  inventor 
of  the  Babcock  Test,  who  for  years 
carried  on  his  work  at  the  Geneva 
Station  before  moving  to  Wisconsin. 
“In  those  days,”  said  Professor  Wing, 
“Many  claimed  that  it  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  much  fat  there  was  in  milk 
for  it  had  no  effect  on  the  amount  of 
butter.”  To  answer  this,  Dr.  Babcock 
once  gave  a  demonstration  in  New 
York  City  showing  the  exact  relation¬ 
ship  between  butterfat  and  butter.  In 
conclusion  the  speaker  pointed  out  that 
there  had  never  been  a  time  in  the 
fifty  years  since  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  was  started  when  its 
splendid  work  had  not  gained  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
“Therefore,  my  advice  is:  Let  the  good 
work  go  on.” 

Dean  Ladd  Predicts  Good  Dairy  Future 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  dean  of  the  New 
Yorb:  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
last*  speaker  on  the  program  said  that 
our  grandfathers  survived  the  panic  of 
1873  and  their  grandfathers  the  panic 
of  1837.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  we, 
their  grandsons,  will  survive  the  panic 
of  1932. 

In  recalling  the  many  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  milk  business 
in  thirty  years,  Dr.  Ladd  said  that 
changes  have  come  so  fast  that  few 
even  remembered  the  old-fashioned 
practices  and  that  for  example,  prob¬ 
ably  few  dairymen  could  put  a  cream 
separator  together  to  say  nothing  of 
making  good  quality  butter. 

According  to  the  speaker,  eastern 
dairymen  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  their  location  nearest  the  greatest 
markets  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to 
enlarge  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  very 
much  because  of  its  physical  limitatoins 
and  this  fact  should,  if  properly  taken 
advantage  of,  make  this  one  of  the 
most  profitable  dairy  sections  in  the 
world.  Speaking  from  his  experience 
in  studying  at  first  hand  dairying  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe,  Dean  Ladd  said  that 
we  were  producing  the  best  quality  of 
milk  in  the  world  and  that  the  London 
supply  for  example  could  not  compare 
in  quality  with  ours. 

Referring  to  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  problems  in  the  production  of  milk, 
Dr.  Ladd  said  that  the  high  cost  of 
producing  silage  in  dairy  sections 
where  corn  will  not  grow  very  well 
should  be  given  very  careful  consid¬ 
eration.  It  was  his  thought  that  silage 
costs  too  much  to  be  a  good  dairy  prac¬ 
tice  in  many  sections.  Pastures  is  an¬ 
other  problem  about  which  we  should 
do  more  as  soon  as  we  can  afford  it. 
The  speaker  raised  the  question  also  as 
to  the  amount  of  butterfat  in  milk. 
Should  we  solve  the  problem  by  stand¬ 
ardization,  by  changing  our  cows  for 
better  testers,  or  by  mixing  breeds  ? 

“Great  progress,”  said  the  speaker, 
“has  been  made  in  producing  more  and 
better  legume  hay.  Clover  and  alfalfa 
acreage  has  been  multiplied  many 
times  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
more  progress  still  is  needed  along  this 
line.” 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Ladd  said  that  just 
as  many  changes  in  dairying  would 
take  place  in  the  next  quarter  century 
as  had  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
and  that  the  dairymen  who  survive 
would  be  those  who  learned  to  adjust 
themselves  and  their  business  to  the 
rapidly  changing  times. 


Plan  to  Spend 
at  least  one  day 
at  the 


Among  the  features  of  the 
entertainment  is  Erne  Young’s 
famous  Chicago  Review,  “The 
Passing  Parade  of  1932.”  A 
musical  revue  with  beautiful 
chorus  and  magnificent  electri¬ 
cal  effects. 


STATE  FAIR 


JVex t  Week 


There  will  be  entertainment  for  EVERYONE — running  races  with 
horses  from  famous  stables — the  cattle  show  representing  all  of 
the  important  dairy  breeds  in  the  East — the  daily  horse  show — the 
draft  horse  exhibit  and  horse-pulling  contest — 4-H  Club  exhibits 
staged  by  the  boys  and  girls — fruits  and  flowers  from  New  York 
State — the  outstanding  poultry  and  pet  stock  show — the  “Old 
Times”  museum — the  health  baby  contest  in  the  Women’s  Building 
— the  increasingly  popular  Indian  Village — the  large  exhibit  of 
sheep  and  swine — the  dog  show  and  the  gun  dog  field  trials — the 
clean  midway  —  entertainment  —  amusement  —  relaxation  for 
everyone. 

***** 

Labor’s  celebration  opens  the  Fair  Monday.  Wm.  N.  Doak,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  is  the  principal  speaker.  The  Young  Farmers’  speak¬ 
ing  contest  will  be  another  of  the  opening  features. 

***** 

Tuesday  is  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Day  starting  the  American 
Agriculturist-Farm  Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest.  Two  other 
interesting  events  will  start  on  this  day — the  spelling  bee  and  the 
Grange  singing  contest. 

***** 

Wednesday  is  Grange  Day  featuring  Grange  exercises  with 
National  Master  L.  J.  Taber  as  speaker. 

***** 

Thursday  is  Governor’s  Day  when  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
is  due  to  make  his  official  annual  inspection.  His  visit  this  year 
will  have  more  than  ordinary  interest  for  he  will  also  appear  and 
speak  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

The  new  Boys’  and  Girls’  Building  will  be  dedicated  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  presiding. 

***** 

Children’s  and  Indian  Farmers’  Day  will  be  observed  on  Friday. 
Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  accompanied  by  their  elders 
will  be  admitted  free. 

***** 

Saturday  is  Syracuse  Day  with  special  features  for  the  home  town 
folks. 

***** 

Every  night  there  will  be  a  most  brilliant  and  spectacular  display 
of  fireworks  and  a  gorgeous  brilliant  musical  revue. 


Syracuse  State  Fair 

Remember  the  dates 

SEPTEMBER  5-6-7-8-9-10 
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A  Quick  Cash  Crop 

BROILERS 

Make  extra  money  on  broilers  this  fall  and 
winter.  Buy  day-old  chicks  that  are  strong 
and  vigorous — early  feathering — Quick  matur¬ 
ing — guaranteed  free  from  disease.  All  our 
chicks  are  from  our  own  B.  W.  D.  tested 
stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE  &  PRICES 

Reds  Rocks  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

R.D.  A  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


THE  BARGAIN 
THAT  SAVES 
YOU! 

a 


Extra  help — easier  washdays — less  work 
for  you!  That’s  what  Fels-Naptha 
brings— a  bargain  in  washing  value!  Get 
some  today!  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-9-3,  Phila.,  Pa. 


attia  %> 

COMFORTABLE/  CONVENIENT 1 

SHERMAN 
SQUARE 

HOTEL 
70-71  ST.  BROADWAY 
NEW 
.YORK 


man  im  mill  i 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

.  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
3S8  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh. ,  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P.Hamilton,Cochranville,Penna. 

Worlds  Best  Kennels.  All  kinds  hunting  hounds, 
vv  ui  iuj  Guarant’d.  Depression  prices.  Catalogue  free 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  RAMSEY,  ILLINOIS 

Fnrrlich  Shepherd  Pups  from  heel  driving  stock-  $6. 

“5lliu  E.  A.  BRAWN,  CHESTER,  VERMONT 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


August  Milk  Price 


on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  tfie 
basis  of  3%. 


have  fluctuated  which  has  kept  the  trade 
~  .  .  somewhat  up  in  the  air.  Of  late,  receipts 

based  have  been  fairly  liberal  but  not  quite  as 
"  "  "  -'..--•oe-u  heavy  as  a  year  ago.  In  spite  of  the  high¬ 

er  retail  prices  now  prevailing  the  local 
trade  output  has  held  up  fairly  well,  al¬ 
though  large  distributors  report  consid¬ 
erable  shrinkage  from  last  year  due  chief¬ 
ly  to  higher  priced  eggs.  The  market  on 
nearbys  has  been  an  up  and  down  affair. 
During  the  last  two  weeks  in  August 
there  was  several  days  on  which  there 
was  considerable  accumulation.  Many  of 
the  better  packs  went  into  storage.  There 
appears  to  be  a  rather  confident  holding 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  . 

.  1.79 

1.59 

2  Fluid  Cream  . 

2A  Fluid  Cream  ... 

.  1.06 

1.05 

2B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  ... 

_  1.26 

3  Evap.  Cond.  ... 

Milk  Powder  . 

Hard  Cheese  . 

.  1.15 

1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August  1931,  was  $2.90 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Down  and  Up  Again: 
Closes  Cautious 

Since  our  last  report  the  butter  market 
has  gone  through  a  rather  hectic  exper¬ 
ience.  The  last  price  we  reported  was 
20%c  for  creamery  extras,  after  having 
hit  21c  on  August  11.  When  the  market 
opened  on  August  15  there  was  additional 
easiness  in  evidence  which  soon  material¬ 
ized  into  a  definite  weakness  that  ebbed 
and  flowed  from  day  to  day  showing  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  strength  and  weakness 
until  eventually  on  August  22  the  price 
dropped  to  19c.  The  trade  had  endeavored 
to  get  the  market  down  again  to  a  figure 
that  would  induce  broader  buying  and 
also  excite  the  speculative  interests.  It 
had  the  desired  effect.  From  that  time 
on  to  August  27,  which  day  is  covered 
by  this  report,  the  market  steadily  gained 
strength.  There  was  a  very  sudden  and 
unexpected  jump  on  August  26  when 
creamery  extras  gained  a  cent  and  a  half, 
advancing  to  21c.  It  was  quite  apparent 
that  the  trade  both  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  had  worked  very  close  to  their 
trade  needs  and  had  to  buy,  although 
most  of  the  impetus  came  from  the  spec¬ 
ulative  sources.  At  the  close,  although  it 
was  felt  that  an  improvement  in  values 
was  entirely  justified,  the  feeling  was  that 
the  sharp  advance  would  be  reflected  in 
retail  prices  and  that  the  use  of  butter 
would  be  curtailed.  This  has  left  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  very  cautious  state. 

The  statistical  picture  is  not  at  all  bull¬ 
ish.  On  August  26  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  market  reports  had  in  cold  storage 
60,305,000  pounds  of  butter.  On  the  same 
week  day  last  year  the  same  cities  re¬ 
ported  58,355,000  pounds.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  year  that  we  have  reported  cur¬ 
rent  holdings  above  a  year  ago.  From 
August  19  to  August  26  holdings  increased 
963,000  pounds.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  holdings  were  reduced  2,152,000 
pounds.  The  picture  is  not  improved  in 
the  least  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
production  of  butter  is  still  quite  full. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  August  29, 
creamery  extras  were  bringing  28%c  and 
there  was  a  substantial  out-of-storage 
movement.  Considering  the  statistical  pic¬ 
ture  we  do  not  look  for  any  material  im¬ 
provement  although  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  market  will  do  in  these  days. 

Cheese  Continues  to  Hold  Firm 

Although  most  of  the  operators  in  the 
trade  feel  that  cheese  prices  are  rather 
high  in  relation  to  butter  nevertheless,  the 
market  seems  to  hold.  There  is  more  con¬ 
servative  feeling  in  the  cheese  trade  of 
late,  which  may  tone  down  the  market 
in  the  next  week  or  two.  Up  to  the  close 
of  the  last  full  week  in  August  there  has 
been  a  steady  advance  in  upstate  quo¬ 
tations  on  whole  milk  creamery  flats.  On 
August  27  it  was  reported  that  several 
good  size  sales  had  been  made  at  15%e 
upstate.  No  fresh  New  York  State  cheese 
has  been  offered  on  the  local  market,  but 
offerings  are  expected  soon.  Last  year  at 
this  time  fresh  flats  were  quoted  at  15c 
to  16%c.  This  shows  very  graphically 
how  much  better  the  cheese  market  is 
than  the  butter  market.  The  two  cannot 


cate  with  their  receivers  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  demand  and  other  details  surround¬ 
ing  shipments. 

Live  Stock  and  Meats 

CATTLE! — Steers  in  fairly  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  for  week.  First  liberal  run  for  season. 
Trading  opened  fully  steady,  weakened 
on  mid-week  and  closed  steady  with  last 
week’s  final  sales.  Top  $9.50  paid  for 
choice  dry-fed  Tepnessees  weighing  1,488 
pounds.  Good  weighty  grassers  mostly 
$7.75-$8.25.  Medium  kinds  largely  $6.50- 
$7.60.  Cows  steady  to  strong.  Common  to 


of  eggs.  This  is  true  of  both  nearbys  and  mediuifi  $3.00-$4.50.  Low  cutters  and  cut- 


Pacific  Coast  whites. 

Statistically  the  market  on  eggs  appears 
to  be  very  sound.  On  August  26  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  market  reports  had 
in  cold  storage  warehouses  an  even 
3,000,000  cases  of  eggs,  as  compared  with 
5,145,000  cases  on  the  same  week  day  last 
year.  From  August  19  to  August  26  ware¬ 
house  reports  in  the  same  ten  cities 
showed  a  reduction  in  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  45,000  cases.  During  the  same 
period  last  year  the  reduction  amounted 
to  58,000  cases. 

On  August  27  the  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings  of  nearby  hennerys  were  quoted 
at  24c  to  26%c.  a  year  ago  the  same  grade 
was  quoted  at  33c  to  37c.  Premium  marks 
were  quoted  at  27%c  to  28%c  whereas 
last  year  prices  were  just  about  10c  a 
dozen  higher.  Standards  on  August  27 
were  quoted  at  20c  to  23c,  with  mediums 
at  the  same  price.  Last  year  they  were 
quoted  at  29c  to  32c.  Undergrades  this 
year  brought  17c  to  19c  up  to  August  27 
whereas  last  year  undergrades  were  20c 
to  21c.  Browns  are  quoted  at  22c  to  28c. 
Last  year  they  were  27c  to  34c.  This 
shows  the  present  trend  of  the  buying 
public,  namely  to  swing  to  the  cheaper 
goods.  However,  this  does  not  say  that  a 
man  should  let  down  his  production  meth¬ 
ods,  because  there  is  a  sufficient  margin 
between  undergrades  and  top  marks  to 
warrant  extra  care  and  handling  to  get 
the  premium  price. 


Live  Poultry 


time,  so  the  trade  believes. 

Western  markets  are  steady  on  fresh 
Wisconsin  make,  although  of  late  there 
has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  open  mar¬ 
ket  wholesale  buying.  Fresh  single  Daisies 
are  quoted  at  13% c  to  14 %c  and  fresh 
Young  Americas  from  14c  to  14%c.  These 
prices  represent  steady  gains  over  recent 
weeks. 

On  August  26  the  ten  cities  making 


During  the  last  two  weeks  in  August 
the  live  poultry  market  held  just  about 
steady.  Supplies  have  not  been  burden¬ 
some.  The  slight  increase  in  freight  ar¬ 
rivals  the  last  week  in  August  was  offset 
by  lighter  arrivals  from  nearby.  Weather 
conditions  have  been  quite  favorable  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  slight  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  live  poultry.  The  va¬ 
cation  season  is  drawing  to  a  close  and 
people  are  returning  to  the  city  from  sea¬ 
side  and  mountain  resorts.  In  fact,  all 
markets  are  expected  to  show  some  im¬ 
provement  during  the  week  this  paper 
goes  into  the  mail  and  during  the  first 
full  week  in  September.  In  the  fowl  mar¬ 
ket  the  demand  has  been  more  or  less 
for  fancy,  fat  fowls.  There  has  been  no 
desire  to  push  values.  Dealers  have  been 
satisfied  to  let  trade  follow  a  healthy 
course.  The  outlook  for  the  week  ending 
September  3  is  that  prices  will  hold  about 
steady.  There  appears  to  be  no  probable 
increase  in  the  receipt  of  fowls.  Leg¬ 
horns  have  sold  well  at  all  times,  chiefly 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  extreme¬ 
ly  cheap.  Colored  stock  has  been  bring¬ 
ing  17c  to  19c,  Leghorns  14c  to  16c.  Last 
year  colored  stock  brought  23c  to  26c, 
Leghorns  15c  to  19c. 

The  broiler  market  has  now  turned  the 
corner  and  has  become  officially  the 
chicken  market.  The  situation  has  not 
been  as  satisfactory  in  the  chicken  mar¬ 
ket  as  it  has  been  in  the  fowl  market. 
Freight  arrivals  have  been  very  heavy 
which  has  forced  truck  and  express  re¬ 
ceipts  to  take  the  freight  market.  The 
supply  of  chickens  from  nearby  appears 
to  be  on  the  decrease,  which  appears 
good  for  the  market.  Early  in  the  week 
ending  August  27  there  was  strong  pres¬ 
sure  to  force  the  Rocks  down,  but  by 
mid-week  the  tone  strengthened  and  the 
top  price  of  19c  held.  At  the  close  of  the 
market  however,  there  was  much  price 
cutting  going  on  to  clear  stocks.  Rocks 
have  sold  over  a  range  of  13c  to  19c.  Last 
year  at  this  time  they  brought  16c  to  26c. 
Reds  have  been  bringing  13c  to  16c  in 
comparison  with  18c  to  21c  a  year  ago. 
Leghorns  have  been  quoted  anywhere 
from  13c  to  14c  whereas  last  year  they 
were  at  19c  to  21c. 

There  has  been  an  excellent  demand 
for  pullets  at  all  times,  Rocks  bringing 
21c  to  22c,  Reds  18c  to  19c.  Hen  turkeys 


ters  $1.00-$2.50.  Bulls  mostly  steady.  Cut¬ 
ter  to  medium  largely  $2.50-$3.50,  few 
$3.75. 

VEALERS  AND  CALVES  —  Better 
grade  vealers  steady  to  50c  higher.  South¬ 
erns  opened  steady,  closed  week  to  50c 
lower.  Top  $8.50.  Bulk  better  grades  $7.50- 
$8.00.  Most  Southerns  $5.00-$6.50,  few  up 
to  $7.50.  Common  $3.00-$4.50.  Good  de¬ 
mand  for  few  States  coming  forward. 

HOGS— Steady.  Good  to  choice  140-220- 
pound  offerings  5.00-$5.25.  Medium  150-250 
pounds,  $4.50-$4.75.  Rough,  weighty  pack¬ 
ing  sows  $2.00-$4.00.  Easier  western  mar¬ 
ket  turns  trend  downward. 

SHEEP — Better-grade  lambs  fairly  ac¬ 
tive,  fully  steady  for  week.  In  between 
and  lower  grades  draggy  and  barely 
steady.  Good  to  choice  68-75-pound  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  lambs  $6.25-$7.00. 
Mediums  $5.00-$6.00.  Common  $3.00-$4.00. 
Ewes  steady.  Medium  to  good  $2.00-$2.75. 
Choice  handyweights  up  to  $3.00. 

COUNTY  DRESSED  CALVES  were  ex¬ 
tremely  plentiful  during  the  week  ending 
August  27.  Quite  an  accumulation  was 
carried  over  from  the  week  previous  and 
the  supply  was  heavy  on  the  22nd  and 
23rd.  Trade  opened  slow  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  prices  have  turned  easier,  especial¬ 
ly  on  smaller  veals.  Really  choice  country 
dressed  veal  has  continued  scarce  and  it 
has  not  been  hard  to  realize  15c  and  16c 
per  pound.  Fair  to  good  stuff,  which  was 
more  plentiful,  covered  a  wider  range 
from  9c  to  14c,  while  small  veals  and 
barnyards  ranged  from  4c  to  9c. 

Hay  Market  Closes  Firmer 

The  New  York  hay  market  closed  firm¬ 
er  the  last  full  week  in  August,  follow¬ 
ing  a  fairly  active  demand  which  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  accumulated  stocks. 
Brooklyn  holdings  had  been  heavy  and 
the  market  for  hay  in  small  bales  was 
forced  down  at  the  rate  of  $1  to  $2  per 
ton.  Better  buying  has  cleared  up  the 
situation  and  at  the  close  the  market  is 
steady  to  firm.  Straight  timothy  brings 
from  $13  to  $19 ;  clover  mixtures  range 
from  $11  to  $16;  grass  mixtures  $10  to  $16. 
Sample  hay  $9  to  $10.  The  straw  market 
has  been  slow,  oats  bringing  $9  to  $10, 
rye  $16. 

In  Philadelphia  hay  is  bringing  from 
$12  to  $14,  rye  straw  $12  to  $13,  oat  and 
wheat  straw  $19. 

The  Boston  hay  market  has  been  fairly 
firm,  although  arrivals  have  been  heavy 
receivers  are  holding  prices  firm  in  view 
of  the  fairly  good  demand  that  exists. 
Boston  receivers  expect  a  fairly  good 
market  due  to  the  limited  New  England 
crop.  Quotations  are  as  follows :  No.  1 
timothy  $17.50;  No.  2  tinjothy  $16.50;  No.  3 
timothy  $14.50;  Clover  mixed  $16.75;  first 
cutting  alfalfa  $20.50;  second  cutting  al¬ 
falfa  $16.50;  No.  1  rye  straw  $23.50;  oat 
straw  $11.75. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


daily  market  reports  had  in  cold  storage  are  flu°ted  at  18c,  toms  12c.  The  situation  43%  C-  s.  Meal 
uraroiimieiis  14  in  ono  -  in  Long  Island  ducks  is  again  set  hack  34%  "■  L|n. 


warehouses  14,111,000  pounds  of  cheese. 
On  the  same  week  day  last  year  they  re¬ 
ported  14,263,000  pounds.  From  August  19 
to  August  26  holdings  in  cold  storage 
warehouses  in  the  same  cities  increased 
324,000  pounds.  During  the  same  period 
a  year  ago  the  increase  amounted  to 
291,000  pounds. 

Egg  Market  Unsettled 

The  egg  market  during  the  last  half  of 
August  was  more  or  less  unsettled.  There 
has  been  considerable  irregularity.  Prices 


in  Long  Island  ducks  is  again  set  back 
to  where  it  was  a  few  months  ago  when 
all  kinds  of  concessions  were  demanded 
and  granted.  At  the  close  of  the  last  full 
week  in  August  springers  were  bringing 
from  14c  to  17c,  depending  on  individual 
transaction. 

Shippers  of  live  poultry  should  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  October  1  and  2  is 
the  Jewish  New  Year  when  there  will  be 
a  special  demand  for  fancy,  fat  fowls, 
turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  The  best  mar¬ 
ket  days  will  be  undoubtedly,  September 
27,  28  and  29.  Shippers  should  communi- 


(FUTURES 

Aug.  27, 

Aug.  20, 

Aug.  29, 

(At  Chicago) 

1932 

1932 

1931 

Wheat,  (Sept.)  _ 

■53'/2 

.46% 

Corn,  (Sept.)  _ 

.30(4 

.42% 

Oats,  (Sept.)  . 

.16% 

.21(4 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red _ 

.71(4 

.67% 

.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

.46% 

.45% 

.60(4 

Oats.  No.  2 .  . 

.28 

.27(4 

.33% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . . . 

14.50 

14.50 

19.75 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

12.00 

12.00 

13.00 

H’d  Bran  . 

14.00 

13.50 

15.50 

Standard  Mids  . 

12.50 

13.00 

13.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

15.50 

15.00 

17.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

16.50 

17.00 

17.00 

Red  Dog  . 

19.00 

19.50 

19.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

15.50 

15.00 

18.00 

Yel.  Hominy  .  . 

15.50 

15.50 

19.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

15.50 

15.50 

20.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

15.30 

15.30 

21.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

22.50 

22.50 

24.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

23.00 

22.50 

20.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

24.00 

23.50 

22.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

25.00 

24.50 

23.00 

34%  0.  P.  Lin.  Meal 

24.50 

25.50 

27.50 

Beet  Pulp  . . 

22.50 

HAY  and  STRAW 

Write.  H.  S.  H0TALING,  601  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 
Commission  Merchant.  40  Years  Experience 


Shetland  Ponies 


-for  children.  Send  10c  for  il¬ 
lustrated  folder,  price  list  and 
photo.  W.W. Hendricks  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield, 0. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Farm  Conditions  West  of  Us  --  Cortland  County  Fair  --  Produce  Notes 
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A  POSSIBLE  solution  to  the  low 
prices  being  offered  for  white  po¬ 
tatoes  can  possibly  be  explained  by 
some  of  the  things  the  writer  has  seen 
during  the  last  few  days.  As  this  is  be¬ 
ing  written,  we  are  speeding  eastward 

and  are  approach¬ 
ing  Pittsburg  from 
the  west.  Our  ans¬ 
wer  to  the  low 
prices  for  potatoes 
and  other  farm 
products  for  that 
matter  is  found  in 
the  freight  yards 
of  the  big  indus¬ 
trial  centers  o  f 
Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  idle 
factories  that  are 
to  be  seen  every¬ 
where.  The  empty 
freight  cars;  the 
closed  mines;  the 


<4mos  Kirby 


unemployed  men  and  women  stand  as 
mute  evidence  of  a  curtailed  buying 
power  and  empty  dinner  pails  that  are 
calling  for  the  products  of  the  New 
Jersey  and  Eastern  Shore  farms,  but 
they  lack  the  means  of  paying  the 
prices  that  would  enable  the  producers 
of  food  to  meet  production  costs. 

The  same  story  can  be  duplicated  in 
every  town  and  city  along  this  1,000 
mile  stretch  of  country  between  Mul- 
Hca  Hill  and  St.  Louis.  It  can  be  seen 
in  any  of  our  local  communities,  but 
when  we  come  to  stretch  these  same 
conditions  out  mile  after  mile  and 
through  state  after  state  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  it  is  the  forced  idleness  of 
men  and  women  that  is  causing  40 
cent  potatoes  and  75  cent  apples. 

Even  the  rumors  of  reduced  crops 
from  our  major  producing  sections  add 
nothing  to  the  price  level  of  any  farm 
commodity.  The  clipping  of  10  to  15 
million  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  vanish¬ 
ing  of  one  third  of  the  apple  crop,  and 
the  curtailment  of  other  products  add 
no  incentive  to  handlers  of  food'  pro¬ 
ducts  to  boost  prices  even  to  the  point 
where  the  farmer  can  get  back  his 
cost  of  production. 

We  are  loath  to  discuss  the  low  price 
situation  or  to  mention  anything  that 
has  a  pessimistic  trend,  but  what  we 
have  seen  during  the  last  few  days 
forces  us  to  mention  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  heard  on  the  underlaying 
causes  of  our  present  price  structure. 

Better  Times  Ahead 

Even  in  the  face  of  these  unhappy 
days,  we  can  state  with  pleasure  that 
we  have  picked  up  on  this  trip  plenty 
of  evidence  that  business  conditions 
have  changed  and  that  we  are  now  on 
the  upturn.  This  is  shown  in  several 
different  ways.  At  home,  we  find  that 
egg  prices  have  advanced  eight  cents 
per  ciozen  since  the  first  of  May.  This 
represents  the  same  seasonal  advance 
that  was  recorded  last  year  and  is  one 
cent  greater  than  was  paid  two  years 
ago. 

In  Missouri,  the  farmers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  20  to  22  cents  per  dozen  for  fancy 
eggs.  This  compares  with  8  and  10 
cents  per  dozen  the  price  that  prevail¬ 
ed  a  few  months  ago. 

One  market  authority  in  St.  Louis 
stated  that  he  considered  the  outlook 
for  eggs,  taking  the  nation  as  a  group, 
uie  best  in  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  Eastern 
poultrymen,  they  tell  us  that  there  are 
few  hens  in  the  West  this  year.  There 
are  less  pullets  than  usual  to  go  in  the 
laying  houses  this  September  and  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  those  are  under  nourished  and 
will  be  unable  to  prpduce  a  normal 
amount  of  eggs. 

The  Dairy  Outlook 

On  the  train  is  a  large  milk  dealer 
from  Central  Pennsylvania.  He  tells  us 
mat  although  milk  prices  are  entirely 
too  low  and  that  the  farmer  cannot 
Produce  milk  at  existing  prices,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  the  tide  turn  in  the  near 
future  and  when  that  time  does  come 
me  dairymen  are  to  be  in  as  favorable 
?;  position  as  it  is  unfavorable  today. 
Ee  made  a  frank  confession  on  the 
Prevailing  milk  price  level,  in  that  he 
considers  there  is  no  need  for  the  far¬ 
mer  receiving  $1.20  per  hundred 
pounds.  He  also  tells  us  that  he  is  pay¬ 


ing  $1.75  per  hundred  weight  and  is 
retailing  the  product  at  8  cents  per 
quart.  He  contends  however  that  this 
margin  is  hardly  enough  today  in  view 
of  the  large  amount  of  uncollectible 
bills  but  if  times  were  normal  and  col¬ 
lections  were  up  to  average  conditions, 
the  dealer  could  make  a  profit  on  a 


Should  Cows  With  Abortion  Dis¬ 
ease  Be  Permitted  to  Enter 
New  York  State 
Commissioner  Charles  H.  Baldwin  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  is  asking 
dairymen  of  New  York  State  as  to  ad¬ 
visability  of  issuing  an  order  by  the 
State  Department  forbidding  the  bring¬ 
ing  into  this  State  of  dairy  cattle  af¬ 
fected  with  Bang’s  abortion  disease. 
The  order  would  not  apply  to  cattle 
for  immediate  slaughter  consigned  to 
the  stock  yards  nor  to  steers  and  beef 
type  cattle  for  feeding  and  grazing  pur¬ 
poses.  All  other  cattle  over  six  months 
of  age  would,  if  this  order  goes  into 
effect,  have  to  come  from  herds  certi¬ 
fied  to  be  free  of  Bang’s  disease  and 
must  have  a  certificate  to  that  effect.. 

We  are  spending  enormous  sums  of 
money  for  the  eradication  of  TB  in 
dairy  cattle,  yet  TB  is  not  causing  and 
never  has  caused  the  economic  losses 
that  abortion  has.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fact  that  many  sections  outside  of  New 
York  State  have  been  taking  advantage 
of  the  agglutination  test  and  have  been 
ridding  their  herds  of  the  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  by  shipping  them  into  territories 
like  New  York  where  there  was  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  dairy  cows. 

Further  discussion  of  this  important 
problem  will  be  found  on  Mr.  Babcock’s 
page  in  this  issue.  Read  it,  think  about 
it,  and  let  us  know  whether  or  not  you 
as  a  dairyman  would  like  to  see  this 
order  go  into  effect,  and  if  so,  when. 


100  per  cent  spread.  Contrast  this  with 
the  200  per  cent  spread  that  is  receiv¬ 
ed  by  some  of  our  New  Jersey  distri¬ 
butors  and  we  can  draw  our  own 
conclusions. 

The  Corn  Outlook 

On  this  trip  we  have  picked  up  some 
interesting  facts  on  the  corn  situation. 
We  find  that  the  corn  crop  in  North 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  in¬ 
jured  by  the  drought.  The  same  con¬ 
dition  extends  down  through  Western 
Maryland  and  through  Virginia. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri 
have  had  plenty  of  rain.  The  corn  in 
most  fields  in  this  area,  closely  resem¬ 
bles  much  of  that  in  Burlington  and 
Monmouth  counties  of  New  Jersey.  We 
saw  some  corn,  where  the  stalks  stood 
fourteen  feet  high  with  a  good  ear  to 
every  stalk.  The  West  is  looking  for  a 
good  corn  crop  and  incidentally  the 
price  is  advancing  somewhat. 

— Amos  Kirby. 


Cortland  County  Fair  Sets 
New  Marks 

Despite  some  rainy  weather  the  Cort¬ 
land  County  Agricultural  Society  set  a 
new  mark  in  at  least  two  respects,  the 
excellence  of  its  cattle  exhibits  and  its 
school  displays.  The  new  cattle  *  barn 
erected  this  summer,  the  finest  thing  of 
its  kind  outside  the  State  Fair  grounds, 
could  not  handle  the  more  than  500  head 
of  cattle  shown  and  two  large  tents 
housed  the  remainder. 

In  the  Home  Bureau  booths  the  dis¬ 
plays  arranged  by  the  Cortlandville  and 
Scott  Road  groups  were  so  excellent  that 
two  first  prizes  were  awarded.  The  former 
had  attractively  arranged  dishes  of  eggs 
used  in  many  ways — cake,  salads,  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  desserts — the  latter  showed 
a  picturesque  display  of  hooked  rugs  in 
process  of  making. 

Marathon  members  took  second  prize 
with  its  examples  of  block  printing  used 
in  wall  hangings,  pillows,  table  runners, 
tray  cloths,  and  towels.  Messengerville 
won  third  place  with  its  chair  caning  ex¬ 
hibit.  Eight  chairs  were  shown  in  various 
stages  of  construction.  Blodgett  Mills  de¬ 
picted  the  refinishing  of  chairs,  tables, 
and  other  furniture.  G.  Hill  showed  re¬ 
finished  antique  clocks.  South  Cortland 
showed  an  efficient  kitchen. 

The  Otsego-Herkimer  County  Holstein 
Club  placed  first  in  herds,  the  Franklin 
County  Club  won  second  place,  while  the 
Cortland  County  Holstein  Club  placed 


third.  McLaury  Brothers  of  Portlandville, 
N.  Y.,  exhibiting  for  the  first  time,  cap¬ 
tured  six  first  prizes  out  of  the  17 
divisions  under  Holsteins.  Ward  Stevens 
of  Liverpool  judged  Holstein  classes. 
Clarence  Collins  of  Malone,  who  has  for 
several  years  shown  cattle  here,  won  five 
first  prizes  in  Holstein  classes. 

There  was  particular  human  interest  in 
the  wonderful  showings  of  C.  H.  Good¬ 
win  and  Sons  of  Guilford,  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  sons  in  this  firm  are  well  known 
in  State  and  international  shows  for  their 
showmanship  and  winnings  in  Brown 
Swiss  in  former  years  as  4-H  members. 
Their  experience  has  ripened  into  a  rare¬ 
ly  successful  father  and  sons  partnership. 
The  sons  donated  a  silver  loving  cup 
which  was  available  to  all  of  the  50  odd 
club  members  of  the  county.  R.  H.  Beard 
and  Sons  and  John  Greenman  of  Cortland 
also  contributed  valuable  special  trophies 
for  4-H  cattle  classes. 

Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
Charles  H.  Baldwin,  was  the  main  speak¬ 
er  at  a  breeders’  banquet  on  Thursday 
evening.  It  is  of  interest  to  farmers  that 
Commissioner  Baldwin  announces  the 


opinion  of  the  State’s  counsel  that  city 
ordinances  prohibiting  the  peddling  by 
farmers  of  produce  of  their  own  growing 
are  illegal.  Although  some  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  try  to  force  farmers  to  purchase 
licenses  the  department’s  counsel  advises 
that  state  law  governs. — Mabel  Feint. 


Franklin  County  Notes 

The  Fair  at  Malone  was  fine.  The 
weather  was  good.  Four-H  entries  were 
most  plentiful  of  any  year  since  the  work 
started  in  the  County  we  are  told.  Some 
of  the  entries  were  remarkably  good  and 
well-prepared  and  arranged.  Boys  of  the 
agricultural  course  of  Franklin  Academy 
and  members  of  the  Juvenile  Grange  had 
impressive  entries. 

The  depression  didn’t  affect  the  display 
of  eatables  or  canned  stuffs,  a  large  space 
being  devoted  to  them.  Various  grains, 
vetch,  etc.,  were  on  display.  The  cattle 
exhibit  was  smaller  than  in  some  years 
but  cattle  shown  were  of  very  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  lowered  rates  of  admission  at¬ 
tracted  some  who  had  missed  the  Fair 
for  a  while. — Mr.  W.  R. 


Produce  Market  Notes 


( Special  to  A.  A.  from  the  Market 
News  Service  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Prices  of  leading  lines  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  holding  rather  more 
firmly  the  last  week  of  August  than  for 
some  time  past.  Changes  were  mod¬ 
erate.  The  ups  and  downs  were  fairly 
well  balanced.  There  was  a  let-up  in 
shipments  of  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  peaches,  tending  to  slightly  strong¬ 
er  conditions  in  some  markets.  Prices 
were  fairly  steady  on  potatoes,  onions 
and  melons,  but  a  shade  weaker  for 
apples,  pears  and  grapes,  which  are 
moving  in  somewhat  larger  volume 
with  the  ripening  of  the  northern  mid¬ 
season  varieties.  Shipments  of  fresh 
produce  have  continued  unusually  light 
for  late  summer.  They  are  less  than 
two-thirds  the  very  moderate  number 
of  carlots  moving  in  late  August  last 
year  and  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
corresponding  shipments  of  two  years 
ago. 

Potato  Shipments  Light 

Market  supplies  of  potatoes  are  com¬ 
ing  from  over  forty  States,  including 
nearly  all  shipping  regions  except  the 
extreme  South,  yet  the  combined  num¬ 
ber  of  carlots  seldom  exceeds  330  daily. 
Early  shipping  sections  are  passing  out 
■  of  the  picture  and  the  markets  must 
place  increasing  dependence  upon  the 
region  from  New  Jersey  northward  and 
the  States  westward  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Rocky  Mountains.  Nearly  all  of 
the  large  cities  report  moderate  sup¬ 
plies  but  the  demand  is  slow  at  all 
points  and  prices  have  failed  to  respond 
to  the  light  receipts.  Fairly  steady 
prices  were  reported  the  last  week  of 
August  but  there  were  some  declines 
of  5c  to  10c  per  100  pounds.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Cobblers  were  the  leading  line  of 
supply  in  eastern  cities  and  sold  at 
generally  steady  prices,  ranging  mostly 
70c  to  $1  per  100  pounds.  Slight  weak¬ 
ness  appeared  in  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh 
and  Washington.  The  prices  were 
steady  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  in  southern  and  midwestern 
cities  quoting  this  line  of  stock. 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Cobblers 
brought  65c  to  85c  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 

Cabbage  and  Other  Vegetables 

Most  of  the  carlot  cabbage  offered 
in  eastern  markets  is  from  western 
and  central  New  York.  Prices  have 
tended  lower  this  month.  They  range 
from  $12  to  $15  per  ton  for  bulk  stock 
in  the  large  eastern  cities  compared 
with  about  $20  a  year  ago.  The  crop 
is  estimated  larger  this  season.  Sales 
per  100  pounds  range  from  50c  to  $1. 

New  York  cauliflower  is  about  steady 
in  price  in  eastern  markets  at  $1.25  to 
$2.25  per  crate. 

New  York  celery  has  largely  sup¬ 
planted  Michigan  receipts  at  present 
in  the  eastern  markets.  Price  tendency 
was  downward  in  late  August  and  most 
sales  ranged  75c  to  $1.25  per  two-thirds 
crate. 

Lettuce  is  in  moderate  supply  and 
slow  to  fairly  good  demand  in  eastern 
markets.  Prices  were  fairly  steady  al¬ 
though  there  were  some  declines  on 
New  York  Big  Boston  in  New  York 


and  Baltimore.  General  eastern  job¬ 
bing  range  was  20c  to  60c  per  2-dozen 
crate.  New  Jersey  lettuce  sold  at  35c 
to  50c.  Prices  of  western  lettuce  were 
irregular  but  averaged  fairly  steady 
compared  with  the  week  before. 

Onion  Markets  Fairly  Steady 

Shipments  of  onions  are  rather  light 
for  the  time  of  year  but  were  increas¬ 
ing  in  late  August.  About  one-third  of 
the  carlot  supply  comes  from  New 
York  and  Connecticut  Valley  and  the 
rest  mostly  from  half  a  dozen  mid- 
western  States.  General  jobbing  mar¬ 
kets  showed  little  change,  the  small 
gains  and  losses  being  fairly  well  bal¬ 
anced.  Eastern  onion  markets  are  not 
quite  so  well  sustained  lately  as  those 
of  the  Middle  West.  New  York  yellow 
onions  sold  at  50c  to  60c  per  50  pounds 
in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Maryland  receipts  weakened  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  Baltimore.  Yellow  onions  from 
the  Connecticut  Valley  sold  mostly  at 
55c  to  65c,  having  advanced  slightly 
in  New  York  and  weakened  a  little  in 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Trade  was  very  quiet  in  Connecticut 
Valley  producing  sections  and  no  im¬ 
portant  sales  were  reported. 

Peach  Shipments  Less 

Market  receipts  of  peaches  were  light 
in  late  August,  owing  to  rapid  decrease 
in  shipments  from  southern  producing 
sections.  The  northern  peach  districts 
are  not  yet  in  full  swing.  Supplies  are 
likely  to  increase  again  when  New 
York  growers  are  ready  to  ship  their 
late  varieties.  There  is  a  wide  range 
of  prices,  varying  according  to  size 
and  quality,  as  well  as  by  varieties. 
Southern  peaches  sell  anywhere  from 
75c  to  $2  per  bushel.  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  Elbertas  were  quoted  at 
$1  to  $1.50  a  bushel  in  Washington. 

Carlot  shipments  of  grapes  are  light 
and  aside  from  California  receipts  the 
heaviest  carlot  supplies  are  from  Ar- 
kanas,  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Prices  are 
low.  New  York  Champions  sold  in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  10c  per  2-quart  basket  for  job¬ 
bing  lots.  Late  August  Moore’s  Early 
and  Concord  brought  25c  to  40c  per  12- 
quart  basket  in  large  eastern  markets. 

Apple  Market  Steady 

Shipments  of  apples  are  not  heavy 
for  the  season  and  are  considerably 
less  than  they  were  at  this  time  a  year 
ago,  but  output  was  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  near  the  end  of  August  and  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  are  beginning  to 
move  from  New  York,  Michigan  and 
other  main-season  producing  sections. 
Receipts  are  mostly  of  the  mid-season 
general  purpose  varieties  such  as  Old¬ 
enburg.  New  York  Oldenburgs  brought 
50c  to  60c  per  bushel.  Early  apples 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland  were 
quoted  at  50c  to  75c  in  four  leading 
markets.  A  few  special  varieties 
brought  $1  or  more. 

Prices  of  pears  have  tended  toward 
lower  levels  since  the  first  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Bartletts  in  Michigan  producing 
sections  are  selling  at  85c  to  90c  per 
bushel.  New  York  and  Maryland  Bart¬ 
letts  were  quoted  at  75c  to  $1.25  in 
eastern  cities. 
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Let’s  talk 

TURKEY 

A  man  was  on  trial  in  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  Court  for 
stealing  turkeys.  The  lawyer  for  the  defendant  cited  nu¬ 
merous  precedents  from  law  books  on  the  larceny  of 
chickens  and  geese.  But  the  Honorable  J.  P.  reproved 
him:  “This  is  neither  a  chicken  case  nor  a  goose  case.  The 
man  is  being  tried  for  stealing  turkeys.  Show  me  a  turkey 
case.” 

Talking  turkey  is  talking  to  the  point. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  to  be  able  to  talk  turkey  when  you 
go  to  the  stores  to  make  purchases?  That  means  that  you 
would  know  exactly  what  you  want  and  could  insist  upon 
it  .  .  .  that  you  could  meet  sales-people  on  their  own 
grounds  .  .  .  that  you  would  have  ideas  of  your  own  and 
not  have  meekly  to  accept  somebody  else’s  word. 

You  cannot  qualify  yourself  to  talk  turkey  about  to¬ 
day’s  affairs  by  reading  musty  law  books.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  rules  and  precedents,  but  of  today’s  affairs  and  accom¬ 
plishments. 

You  must  get  your  knowledge  from  that  universal 
day  and  night  school  known  as  Advertising — the  school  of 
today  on  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Its  students  become  versa¬ 
tile,  well-posted  men  and  women  who  are  always  able  to 
talk  turkey  in  their  buying  and  selling. 


IMPORTANT 

When  you  ask  for  a  product  by  name,  as  a  result  of  adver¬ 
tising,  do  not  accept  a  substitute — substitutes  are  offered 
not  as  a  service  to  you,  but  for  other  reasons. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Kills  Lice 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  feeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 


Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 
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Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 


Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  ioc. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 

Name  _ 


Address 


My  feed  dealer  is.. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Soft  -  Shelled  Eggs 


I  lose  several  eggs  every  day  by  soft 
shells.  In  the  mornings  I  find  from  1  to  4 
eggs  under  the  roost  where  they  have 
been  dropped  during  the  night.  They  have 
no  shell,  just  skin.  Of  course  they  are 
broken.  If  they  are  laid  during  the  day 
they  are  either  soft  shell  or  a  shell  that 
breaks  easily  so  I  can’t  sell  them. 

The  hens  are  let  run  all\  the  time  and 
have  all  the  oyster  shells  they  want  all 
the  time.  Of  course,  they  can  pick  up 
stones  and  grit  out  doors.  I  get  quite 
a  few  eggs  with  good  solid  shells,  too. 

I  feed  the  hens  scratch  barley  and  corn 
and  they  get  enough  water.  They  all  seem 
to  be  good  and  healthy  but  they  don’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  hold  the  eggs  until  the 
shell  is  completed.  I  don’t  think  I  am 
over-feeding  the  hens,  neither  do  I  think 
I  am  under-feeding  them.  I  have  taken 
care  of  hens  for  a  number  of  years  and 
never  had  anything  like  this  before. 

— C.  F.  G.,  New  York. 

We  usually  think  when  eggs  are 
thin-shelled  or  shell-less  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  nutrition,  but  probably  this  is 
true  in  most  cases  but  we  know  that 
there  are  other  causes.  Occasionally,  a 
hen  will  be  diseased  in  the  shell-form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  oviduct  to  the  extent 
that  she  is  no  longer  able  to  secrete 
the  calcium  necessary.  Such  eggs 
would  be  shell-less  at  all  times.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  occur  very  often. 

The  most  common  cause  is  probably 
lack  of  shell-forming  material  in  the 
ration.  We  ordinarily  think  that  if 
there  are  plenty  of  oyster  shells  where 
the  hens  can  get  at  them  readily  that 
they  are  being  supplied  with  all  the 
lime  that  they  need.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  some  hens  will  not  of 
their  own  accord  consume  enough 
oyster  shell.  This  is  remedied  by  plac¬ 
ing  some  powdered  limestone  or  other 
form  of  calcium  in  the  regular  dry 
mash.  In  fact,  this  practice  is  being 
followed  by  most  of  our  commercial 
producers.  Some  of  the  feed  companies 
are  putting  calcite  flour  or  ground 
limestone  in  the  mash.  Perhaps  this 
practice  would  help  the  trouble  in  your 
flock.  | 

I  do  not  see  any  mention  in  your  let¬ 
ter  that  you  are  feeding  a  mash.  If  you 
are  not,  then  the  ration  which  you  men¬ 
tion — corn  and  barley  is  certainly  not 
complete.  I  believe  your  trouble  in  that 
case  would  be  very  likely  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  hens  are  too  fat.  That  is, 
we  very  often  find  overly  fat  hens  lay¬ 
ing  thin-shelled  eggs. 

Still  another  cause  of  soft-shelled 
eggs  or  thin-shelled  eggs  is  the  lack 
of  vitamin  D  in  the  ration.  If  the  hens 
are  able  to  get  out  on  free  range  in 
the  sunshine  there  should  be  no  trouble 
from  this  source.  If  they  are  being  con¬ 
fined  it  is  very  essential  that  they  get 
cod  liver  oil  in  the  ration  regularly. 
I  trust  that  some  of  these  suggestions 
may  aid  you  in  solving  your  difficulty. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


Chickens  H  ave  Worms 

My  flock  of  young  chickens,  four 
months  old,  is  infested  with  round  and 
tapeworms.  Is  there  a  cure  for  it?  I  have 
been  advised  to  sell  them  but  would 
rather  not  if  there  is  a  cure.  Please  ad¬ 
vise  me. — A.  D.  T.,  Del. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  rid  a 
flock  of  round  worms.  Nicotine  in  the 
form  of  tobacco  dust  for  a  flock  treat¬ 
ment,  or  nicotine  sulphate  in  capsule 
or  tablet  form  is  often  used. 

But  tape  worms  is  quite  a  different 
story.  There  are  a  half  dozen  remedies 
advised  by  different  authorities.  None 
of  them  is  entirely  effective.  Some  of 
them  are  liable  to  harm  the  bird  more 
than  they  help.  My  advice  would  be 
ter  first  find  out  how  badly  the  birds 
are  infested,  and  whether  the  entire 
lot  is  involved  or  only  part  of  them. 
If  all  of  them  show  symptoms  of  re¬ 
tarded  growth;  low  vitality  and  lame¬ 
ness  in  some  of  them  you  will  proh 
ably  be  ahead  in  the  long  run  to  get 
rid  of  the  whole  bunch  as  market  birds 
as  soon  as  you  can.  But  if  only  a  few 
of  them  are  showing  such  symptoms 
as  yet,  I  would  just  dispose  of  those, 
and  then  treat  each  of  the  remaining 
pullets  with  Iodine  Vermicide.  This  will 


destroy  the  round  worms  and  enough 
of  the  tape  worms  that  improvement 
in  the  flock  will  soon  be  evident.  Some 
of  the  birds  may  not  respond  to  the 
treatment  and  a  further  culling  of 
these  may  be  necessary  later. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


Hens  Lose  Feathers 

I  am  having  trouble  with  a  number  of 
my  hens  who  are  losing  feathers  on  their 
necks.  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  caused  by 
the  depluming  mite  and  if  so  what  con¬ 
trol  measures  should  we  follow? 

— Mr.  S.  S.  New  York 

There  is  a  depluming  mite  without 
any  doubt.  That  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  bare  necks  on  your  hens.  The  mite 
is  rather  rare,  however,  and  bare  necks 
are  more  often  due  to  other  causes  such 
as  an  actual  molting  of  the  neck  feath¬ 
ers,  or  a  feed  hopper  which  breaks  the 
feathers  when  the  hens  eat  their  mash 
or  it  may  be  caused  by  the  hens  pick¬ 
ing  the  feathers  from  each  other.  There 
are  probably  other  causes  that  we  do 
not  know  of. 

In  almost  any  flock  you  will  find  hens 
which  after  long  periods  of  laying  lose 
all  the  feathers  from  their  heads  and 
sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  neck.  We  call  them  baldhead¬ 
ed  hens.  They  are  usually  some  of  the 
best  layers  in  the  flock. 

From  this  fact  and  others,  it  would 
appear  that  there  may  be  something 
about  heavy  laying  that  causes  the 
feathers  to  become  brittle  and  easily 
broken  off. 

My  own  observation  has  been  that 
birds  which  run  out  of  doors  have  less 
trouble  from  rough  and  broken  plum¬ 
age. 

Now,  as  for  treatment.  The  first 
thing,  of  course,  is  to  locate  the  cause. 
If  it  is  the  depluming  mite  you  may  be 
able  to  find  them  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers,  or  you  may  tell  by  the  way 
they  work.  The  web  will  be  trimmed  off 
at  the  base  of  the  feathers  leaving  them 
with  only  the  tips  normal.  To  get  rid 
of  the  depluming  mite  dust  sodium  flu¬ 
oride  or  some  other  good  louse  powder 
into  the  feathers.  Repeat  in  about  ten 
days. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Prolapsus  or  Cannibalism 

As  I  have  been  losing  quite  a  few 
chicks  caused  by  rupture  or  bleeding  at 
the  vent,  I  decided  to  write  and  ask  you 
for  advice.  Our  feeding  rations  are  200 
meal,  100  bran,  100  midds,  100  ground  oats, 
100  gluten,  and  100  beef  scraps.  Do  you 
think  this  is  composed  of  too  much  con¬ 
stipating  feed  or  what  is  your  theory? 

The  trouble  in  your  poultry  flock  as 
you  describe  it  in  your  letter  sounds 
like  what  is  known  as  prolapsus  or  else 
cannibalism.  The  trouble  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  and  causes  a  great  deal  of  loss  in 
many  flocks.  It  usually  starts  in  a  flock 
of  pullets  when  they  are  coming  into 
heavy  laying  for  the  first  time,  but  it 
breaks  out  among  older  birds  at  any 
time,  particularly  when  the  flock  is 
coming  back  into  laying  after  a  period 
of  resting. 

As  with  many  other  poultry  troubles 
the  feed  or  method  of  feeding  is  usually 
assumed  to  be  at  fault  and  causing  the 
trouble.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  feed 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  trouble 
further  than  indirectly  in  that  the  rate 
of  laying  is  influenced  by  the  ration 
and  when  the  rate  of  laying  slows  down 
the  trouble  usually  also  is  decreased. 

The  ration  which  you  are  feeding  is 
a  good  one.  Many  poultrymen  are  feed¬ 
ing  the  same  ration  or  very  similar 
ones  without  having  this  trouble.  I  d° 
not  believe  the  fault  in  this  case  is  in 
the  feed. 

How  It  Starts 

The  trouble  usually  starts  with  a 
bird  or  two  having  a  true  case  of  pro¬ 
lapsus  or  eversion  of  the  oviduct  (often 
spoken  of  also  as  rupture  of  the  vent ) 
due  to  difficulty  in  expelling  an  egg, 
possibly  one  that  is  unusually  large. 
The  other  birds  pick  at  the  exposed 
reddened  tissue  and  start  it  bleeding. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
They  then  ravenously  continue  picking 
until  the  bird  is  disemboweled.  The 
habit  of  vent  picking  is  thus  quickly 
formed  and  perfectly  normal  birds  are 
attacked  and  killed. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered 
for  checking  or  preventing  the  trouble, 
none  of  them  one  hundred  percent  ef¬ 
fective.  Here  are  a  few.  Keep  the  birds 
in  smaller  flocks.  Provide  nests  that 
are  darkened.  Don’t  have  all  parts  of 
the  laying  house  too  light — allow  the 


attacked  birds  a  dark  hiding  place.  In¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  protein  in  the 
ration.  Turn  the  birds  out  of  doors  so 
they  can  scatter.  Add  grit  to  the  mash. 
Give  the  flock  a  dose  of  Epsom  Salts 
in  the  drinking  water  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  salts  for  each  100  birds. 

A  very  effective  way  to  stop  the 
habit  for  a  short  time  and  perhaps 
permanently  is  to  cut  off  the  tip  of  the 
beak  of  every  bird  in  the  flock.  This 
may  have  to  be  repeated  when  the 
beaks  grow  out  again. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  Po¬ 
tato  Growers  Plan  Curb  to 
Help  Potato  Prices 

Under  date  of  August  25  the  New 
York  Times  carried  the  following  item 
from  a  correspondent  in  Cr  anbury. 
New  Jtersey  as  well  as  a  special  from 
Riverhead,  Long  Island: 

At  a  meeting  of  twenty-five  Central 
New  Jersey  potato  growers  here  today 
it  was  decided  to  start  a  campaign  to 
halt  the  sale  of  potatoes  in  Monmouth, 
Middlesex  and  Mercer  Counties,  Jer¬ 
sey’s  chief  potato-growing  counties,  un¬ 
til  Sept.  19,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  better 
prices  for  the  crop. 

James  C.  Ewart  of  Cranbury,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Potato 
Association,  declared  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  move  was  not  a  strike. 
“The  farmer  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
consumer,”  Mr.  Ewart  said.  “He  feels 
that  the  consumer  will  pay  a  fair  price 
and  will  agree  that  the  present  price 
of  potatoes  is  ridiculously  low.  The 
farmer  is  in  the  position  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  has  to  shut  down  when 
retail  prices  fall  below  the  cost  of  raw 
materials.” 

A  committee  of  four  was  appointed 
at  the  meeting  to  campaign  in  South 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  in  an  effort  to 
bring  a  concerted  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  market.  A  statement  issued  after 
the  meeting  said. 

See  Ruin  in^Low  Prices 

“At  the  present  prices  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  potato  growers  are  compelled  to 
sell  potatoes  for  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  production.  With  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  still  to  be  harvested, 
this  spells  ruin  to  potato  growers  and 
threatens  the  credit  system  of  many 
towns  in  this  area. 

“The  potato  growers  believe  they 
must  protect  their  own  interests  and 
refuse  to  sell  any  more  potatoes  until 
better  prices  prevail.  This  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  growers  to  hold  up  the  consumer. 
The  growers  believe,  however,  that 
they  are  at  least  entitled  to  something 
approaching  the  cost  of  growing  the 
crop.  The  grower  is  now  receiving  as 
little  as  24  cents  a  bushel  from  potatoes 
which  cost  over  50  cents  to  grow. 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  complete  ruin  of  the  potato 
growers  of  Central  Jersey,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  no  more  potatoes  be  sold 
until  the  price  is  45  cents  a  bushel  and 
75  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  65 
cents  at  the  grader.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  the  potato  growers  ask  the 
full  co-operation  of  all  dealers  and 


growers  in  conforming  to  this  recom¬ 
mendation.  All  are  asked  not  to  sell  be¬ 
fore  Sept.  19,  provided  the  price  de¬ 
cided  upon  (75  cents  a  hundred  pounds) 
has  not  been  reached  prior  to  that 
date.” 

The  committee  formed,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  will  “study  the  situation  and 
consult  all  available  information  and 
from  these  investigations  determine 
whether  the  anti-sale  campaign  shall  be 
continued.”  If  this  is  deemed  necessary 
the  committee  will  call  mass  meetings 
of  growers.  If  not,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  continue  until  the  committee 
considers  it  feasible  to  resume  the  sale 
of  the  crop. 

The  committee  of  four  will  consist 
of  Mr.  Ewart,  representing  Middlesex 
County;  Charles  B.  Probasco,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
representing  Mercer  County;  Ross 
Clayton  representing  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  potato  ex¬ 
pert  for  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  representing  the 
growers.  A  representative  of  Long 
Island  growers  was  present  at  the 
meeting. 


Suffolk  to  Withhold  “Seconds.” 

RIVERHEAD,  L.  I.,  Aug.  25.— Two 
hundred  Suffolk  County  farmers  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  County  Court 
House  here  today  adopted  a  resolution 
to  sell  only  first-class  grocery  potato 
stock  for  the  present  and  withhold  their 
“seconds”  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
slump  in  potato  prices.  The  price  here 
is  30  to  35  cents  a  bushel  and  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds. 


How  We  Improved  Our  Pasture 

During  the.,  summer  of  1930,  follow¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  haying  and 
preceding  the  fall  work,  we  spent  our 
spare  time  between  milking  and  chores 
in  cleaning  off  a  six  acre  plot  of  land 
which  was  covered  with  a  thick  stand 
of  white  pine. 

This  pine  was  of  small  growth  most¬ 
ly,  but  approximately  fifteen  thousand 
board  feet  of  lumber  were  sold  from 
this  plot,  helping  substantially  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  expense  of  clearing  this  land. 
After  the  lumber  was  removed  and  the 
brush  had  died  this  was  completely 
burned  over  during  the  fall  rains,  when 
there  was  little  danger  of  fires. 

During  the  following  winter  this  plot 
was  top-dressed  heavily  with  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  tons  of  stable  manure 
per  acre.  The  following  spring,  while 
the  ground  was  still  thawing  and 
freezing,  Dutch  clover  seed  was  sown 


at  the  rate  of  about  fourteen  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  acre  and  covered  by  the 
use  of  a  light  corn  weeder  eight  feet 
in  width. 

During  the  early  summer  the  cattle 
grazed  on  unimproved  pasture  and  were 
grained  heavily  till  July  1,  when  they 
were  turned  on  to  this  improved  pas¬ 
ture  where  the  clover  had  grown  to  a 
thick  mat  six  to  eight  inches  high. 
From  this  time  until  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when  the  cattle  was  kept  in  the 
unimproved  pasture  again,  no  grain 
was  fed  in  the  barn  and  there  was  no 
decrease  in  milk  production  noticed. 

During  this  current  year,  this  plot 
was  in  full  blossom  by  June  15  and 
ready  for  furnishing  high  protein  feed 
for  the  milkers.  We  had  such  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  with  this  first  plot  that, 
during  this  past  fall  and  winter,  we 
have  cleared  another  twelve  acres  of 
the  same  type  of  land  covered  with 
scrubby  white  pine  which  was  mar¬ 
keted.  Last  spring  one  hundred  fifty 
pounds  of  Dutches  clover  was  sown  on 
these  twelve  acres  of  moist  but  very 
well  drained  land,  and  this  summer  and 
early  fall  we  are  rotating  this  newly 
seeded  plot  with  the  original  improved 
plot  to  furnish  high  protein  pasturage 
for  tjie  milkers. 

At  the  end  of  approximately  six 
years  we  plan  to  clear  the  stumps 
from  these  pasture  plots  and  convert 
them  to  fields,  so  in  the  meantime  we 
are  planning  to  clear  and  improve 
more  pasture  land  to  replace  these  first 
pieces. — Lane  Bros.,  Claremont,  N.  H., 
R.  D.  1. 


Iowa  Farmers  on  Strike 

Some  farmers  of  northwestern  Iowa 
have  been  attracting  nation-wide  atten¬ 
tion  lately  by  a  strike,  in  an  effort  to 
keep  food  products  raised  by  them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighbors  from  being 
delivered.  The  Farmers’  Union  of  Iowa, 
with  a  membership  of  about  10,000  in 
that  State,  has  been  leading  the  move¬ 
ment.  Hundreds  of  farmers  pickets 
have  been  patrolling  the  highways, 
driving  back  trucks  loaded  with  food 
for  the  cities.  Sheriffs  have  organized 
large  forces  of  special  deputies,  armed 
them  with  guns  and  clubs,  and  in¬ 
structed  them  to  chase  all  striking 
farmers  from  the  highways.  In  a  fight 
on  August  24th  between  police  officers 
and  farmers,  several  officers  were  hurt 
and  dozens  of  farmers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  gassed  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  an  effort  to  break  up  the 
pickets  and  drive  them  home. 

All  farmers  will  have  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  with  this  move¬ 
ment,  but  of  course  in  the  main  it  is 
foolish.  It  serves  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  nation  to  the  fact  that  the  farm 
people  of  America  are  desperate  be¬ 
cause  of  low  prices,  but  as  far  as  hav¬ 
ing  any  permanent  effect  upon  the  mar¬ 
kets,  such  local  strikes  are  entirely 
hopeless.  With  modern  transportation 
what  it  is,  any  city  cut  off  from  local 
supplies  could  be  overwhelmed  with 
food  from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  In  the 
meantime,  those  who  participate  lose 
out  on  selling  their  own  products, 
which  makes  the  situation  at  home 
even  worse  than  it  would  be  ordinar¬ 
ily.  Newspapers  report  that  already 
many  of  the  farmers’  families  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  strike  are  desperate  from 
lack  of  money  with  which  to  buy  food 
and  other  supplies. 

At  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  fifty-five 
farmers  picketing  the  highway  were 
jailed  by  the  County  Sheriff.  On  August 
25  a  crowd  of  approximately  one  thou¬ 
sand  farmers  from  western  Iowa  be¬ 
sieged  the  county  jail  at  Council  Bluffs 
which  was  guarded  by  about  two  hun-  | 
dred  deputy  sheriffs  and  police  armed 
with  machine  guns  and  shot  guns,  and  I 
demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  j 
The  county  officials  were  told  that  un-  ! 
less  the  imprisoned  farmers  were  re¬ 
leased  the  jail  would  be  stormed  and 
the  prisoners  freed.  The  farmers  said 
they  were  unawed  by  the  display  of 
machine  guns. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $5.50  $25.00  $50 

Barred  Books  . . .  6.00  27.50  55 

Heavy  Mixed  .  . . .  5.50  25.00  50 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


10,0©0  Chicks  Weekly 

Rocks,  Giants.  Brahmas,  Special  Big  Type  Chicks  for 
Broilers.  Write  for  FREE  Colored  Folder  &  Low  Brices. 

S.  W.  KLINE.  BOX  40,  MIDDLECREEK.  PA. 


Baby  C2  Chicks 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 
RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


WORLDS  FINEST 


lL,°N°eD  CH ICKS 


IA  * 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Ilolterman  and  otherl 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger  mature  ( 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous ' 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid — Sept. — Oct.  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $5.50  $27.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Wh.  Wyandottes  )  .  6.00  30.00 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Rocks  Reds  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  9.00  45.00 

Assorted,-  Light  .  3.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds  .  5.00  25.00 


$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall, Ind. 


Our  loss — your  chance!  Lacking  housing 
space,  will  sell  some  extra  fine  surplus 
pullets  at  attractive  prices.  10  to  12  weeks 
up  to  laying  age.  Write  today  for  prices  | 
while  they  last.  Chicks  Hatching  every 
Wednesday.  Catalog  Free. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

R.  D.  44,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


HU! 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  11  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  1000 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds  3.00  5.50  10 

3-Weeks  Old  Chicks ....  5.00  9.50  18 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  75c  to  $1  each 
W.F.Hillpot,  Dept.129,  Frenchtown, N.J. 


HffT  AY  IT  V  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

yl/Aifll  1  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.00  $25.00  $50 

^  B.  &  W.  Rocks.  6.00  27.00  58 

nWTTmrn  S.C.  Rods  .  6.00  27.00  58 

Heavy  Mixed  5.50  25.00  50 

_  .  „  ^  ^  Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QEJ  PFR  1  OO  —Rocks,  Reds,  Orp- 
iUUingt0DSi  Wyandottes. 
T  Leghorns.  Postpaid — Guaranteed  live  ar¬ 
rival.  14  years  experience.  3,000,000 
chicks  annually.  Customers  43  states.  Immediate 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  write.  HAYES  BROS 
HATCHERY,  INC.,  Decatur.  Illinois. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS?^  puepr 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS 

Thousands  of  free  range  pullets  from  8  wks.  to 
laying  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Yearling  Hens.  VERY  LOW  PRICES.  Ready  for 
shipment.  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival.  Catalogue  free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


/"‘IJir'K'C  5c,  7c,  9c,  lie.  25,000  PULLETS.  35c. 

^  45c,  55c,  65c.  Yearling  hens.  Breeding 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Barron  Leghorns  and 
Rocks.  Direct  from  trapnest  Breed-Farm.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  Box  5.  R.2,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PIT!  I  FT<\-  — From  officially  inspected  stock. 
rULLLlo,  wfcs  Leghorns  95c,  Rocks,  Reds  $1, 
Wyandottes  Minorcas  $1.10.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


fHIfKS  rnn  100  Rocfos  w  Reds  =  Leghorns 

V1UL1VO  V.VZ.1Z.  J5_50.  Hyy  Mixecl  Jg.  ught  J5 . 
Del.  guar.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  tree 

SANDY  |< N n I  1  HATCHFRY.  Box  26.  McAlisterville  Pa. 


Snprtal  Prices— Chicks— Pullets,  From  Trapnested 

Pure  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  hens.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  M,  New  Washington,  0. 


TURKEYS 


Also  started  poults.  .  .. 

C.  H.  Timerman,  Prop. 


uui.y  anu  August  per  ll 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARI 
LaFargeville,  New  York. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Bauer ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “ Buz¬ 
zard ”  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits.  They  lack  funds  so  Alan 
helps  himself  to  a  machine  gun  while 
“ Buzzard ”  appropriates  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  government  equipment ,  a 
penitentiary  offense.  They  start  for  the 
North  where  the  six  bandits  are  in  hiding. 

In  the  meantime,  six  bandits  with  $150,- 
000  worth  of  furs  are  figuring  on  the  best 
way  to  get  out  of  Canada.  Jensen,  the 
leader,  is  turning  over  in  his  mind  a  plan 
to  kidnap  Joyce  MacMillan. 

Haskell  decides  to  send  a  patrol  up  the 
Inconnu  but  Larry  Young e  and  Bill  Hard- 
sock  claim  they  do  not  know  where  it  is 
so  the  plan  falls  through.  Elizabeth  fig¬ 
ures  because  Alan  has  left  the  service  he 
can  collect  a  reward  if  he  captures  the 
criminals  and  that  the  money  can  be  used 
for  a  nice  long  honeymoon. 

*  #  * 

For  a  moment  he  was  staggered  by 
the  man’s  superb  daring.  For  a  moment 
forgetting  personal  scores  between  him¬ 
self  and  Baker,  he  felt  an  admiration 
for  this  magnificent  attempt. 

Then,  as  he  saw  deeper  into  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  feat,  his  admiration 
darkened  and  flickered  out.  How  would 
it  look  for  the  ex-sergeant  to  capture 
or  kill  those  men,  or  at  least  corner 
them  and  go  down  fighting  ?  What 
would  the  higher  officials  have  to  say 
about  that?  He  could  fairly  hear  them 
asking  why  one  man  had  achieved  a 
thing  which  an  inspector  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  had  not  even  attempted  ?  He 
heard  the  invidious  comparison,  “What 
were  you  doing  all  the  while  Baker 
was  running  those  men  to  earth?” 

As  he  stood  there,  cogently  aware  of 
that  candle  light  out  along  the  slope 
and  of  a  girlish  figure  moving  against 
the  glow  of  it,  all  his  hatred  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Baker  flared  up.  Not  only  was 
this  man  going  to  marry  the  girl  he 
loved;  this  relentless  sergeant,  rising 
out  of  a  crushing  defeat,  was  going  to 
show  him  up  and  make  his  very  name 
a  joke  throughout  the  Force. 

“You  are  instructed — ”  he  still  heard 
those  crackling  words  flashing  up 
across  the  wilderness  from  Edmonton — 
“to  capture  that  plane  and  to  arrest 
those  criminals  on  sight.”  Baker  was  a 
criminal,  a  wanted  man,  subject  to  ar¬ 
rest,  certain  of  a  penitentiary  sentence ! 
Somewhere  to  the  south  he  was  flying 
up  across  the  latitudes.  He  had  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  somewhere  with  Hardsock. 

Hardsock  could  be  trailed  to  that 
meeting-place!  The  plane  could  be  cap¬ 


tured,  Baker  arrested,  sent  up  for  a 
term.  .  .  . 

Presently  Haskell  turned  around, 
smiling  pleasantly.  Bill  should  have 
been  warned  by  the  change  in  him  and 
by  his  delay  over  a  simple  a  matter 
as  a  leave  of  absence.  Bill  should  have 
guessed  that  the  inspector  was  su- 
picious  and  had  a  deadly  counterstroke 
in  mind. 

Haskell  said  agreeably:  “I  was  dis¬ 
gruntled  about  something  when  you 
first  came  in,  corporal.  You  really  have 
patrolled  hard  for  several  months.  I’m 
sorry  I  snapped  at  you.  You  can  have 
your  three  days  off  whenever  you  like. 
You  want  to  start  tomorrow?”  And 
when  Bill  nodded  eagerly:  “Very  well, 
I’ll  throw  in  the  rest  of  this  evening, 
too.  By  the  way,  when  you  go  past 
barracks  ask  Whipple  to  step  down 
here.” 

“Snakes!”  Bill  breathed  to  himself, 
as  he  thanked  Haskell  and  went  out  the 
door.  “That  Spring-heel  Johnny  must 
be  winding  up  to  ask  a  favor  of  me,  or 
something.  He  loves  me  only  a  little 
less’n  he  did  Alan.  When  he  uses  that 
kind  of  handsome  language  on  me, 
there’s  a  squirrel  up  the  tree.  But  it’s  a 
gindamn  I  care  what;  I’ve  got  my  three 
days  to  help  Alan  out.  Lord,  I  hope 
Alan  shows  up  during  my  free  time. 
He  might  maybe  let  me  go  along  on 
his  trick.” 

With  no  suspicion  of  the  ugly  truth, 
he  hurried  up  the  twilight  slope. 

When  Whipple  came  in,  Haskell  or¬ 
dered  him  to  close  the  door  and  pull 
down  the  window,  to  guard  against 
possible  eavesdropping.  Then  he  tersely 
explained  the  situation.  He  added: 

“Hardsock  will  probably  steal  some 
more  gasoline  and  oil  tonight.  What 
he’s  already  stolen  isn’t  enough  for  a 
plane  to  do  much  maneuvering  on.  I 
want  you  to  watch  him  stealing  that 
stuff  so  that  you  can  later  be  a  witness. 
He  refused  to  help  me  on  that  Inconnu 
patrol.  I’ll  soak  him  and  soak  him  hard. 

“He’ll  probably  have  time  to  take 
those  drums  only  a  couple  of  miles  from 
here  tonight.  Tomorrow  he’ll  take  all 
of  it  on  to  the  place  where  he’s  to  meet 
Baker.  He’s  been  sneaking  it  away  lit¬ 
tle  by  little  when  he  had  the  chance, 
and  hiding  it  close  by;  but  during  his 
three  days  he’ll  take  it  to  the  meeting 
place. 

“You  might  not  be  able  to  shadow 
Hardsock  yourself.  He’s  pretty  cun¬ 
ning;  on  work  like  this  he  might  give 
you  the  slip.  We’ll  guard  against  that. 
You  go  down  to  the  river- bank  now  to 
those  two  tepees  and  get  that  Indian 
called  Ogi-Tomax.  He’s  an  older  man, 
a  pretty  sly  mink.  You  remember  Hard¬ 
sock  thrashed  him  one  time  last  winter 
for  carrying  a  squaw-club  and  beating 
his  wife.  He’s  got  a  grudge  against 
Hardsock,  he’ll  have  a  personal  interest 
in  this,  he’s  just  the  man  we  want.  Take 
a  carton  of  my  cigarettes  with  you  and 


a  little  rum  as  a  silence  present.  I’ll 
personally  pay  him  five  dollars  a  day. 
Do  you  understand  so  far?” 

Whipple  nodded.  Haskell  went  on : 

“You  and  the  Indian  are  to  shadow 
Hardsock  tonight  and  tomorrow.  Find 
out  where  he’s  taking  that  stuff  and 
where  he’s  going  to  meet  Baker.  As 
soon  as  you  do  that,  whip  back  here 
and  report  to  me.” 

Whipple  left.  He  did  not  return  that 
whole  night.  Sleepless,  fearful  that 
Hardsock  had  given  them  the  slip, 
Haskell  sat  in  his  darkened  cabin, 
smoking  cigarettes  incessantly  as  he 
waited  through  the  interminable  hours. 

It  was  late  the  next  evening  before 
Whipple  returned.  He  came  back  tired, 
bedraggled,  but  with  electric  news. 

He  and  the  Indian  had  watched  Bill 
steal  more  gas  and  oil  from  the  stores. 
They  had  shadowed  him  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  cache  two  miles  up  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie.  There  he  had  loaded  his  canoe 
to  the  gunwales  with  the  drums  and 
cans,  and  had  taken  them  all  to  a  big 
lake  twenty  miles  on  up  the  river. 

He  had  cached  the  fuel  on  a  head¬ 
land  called  Goose  Point;  and  was  wait¬ 
ing  there  without  the  faintest  suspicion 
that  he  had  been  trailed  and  was  being 
watched.  The  Indian,  lying  low  back  in 
the  willows,  was  keeping  an  eye  on 
him.  Even  if  Hardsock  did  get  suspic¬ 
ious,  he  hadn’t  the  slightest  chance  in 
the  world  of  escaping  now.  He  was  de¬ 
fenseless;  he  had  left  his  guns  at  the 
post.  He  and  the  precious  supplies  were 
bagged  already. 

Haskell  knew  where  Goose  Point 
was;  he  had  gone  shooting  there  sev¬ 
eral  times  last  fall.  As  he  listened  to 
the  report,  he  forgot  the  haggard  day 
and  night  just  passed.  He  had  scarcely 
dared  hope  for  such  news  as  this. 

After  careful  thought,  guarding 
against  any  slip-up,  he  ordered  Whip¬ 
ple:  “Go  get  your  rifle  and  belt-gun. 
I’ll  take  mine  too.  We’ll  go  up  there  in 
the  launch.  You  can  drive  it.  We’ll  cap¬ 
ture  Hardsock  and  those  supplies.  He 
hasn’t  any  weapons,  and  the  Indian  al¬ 
ready  has  the  drop  on  him.  We’ll  have 
him  boxed  there  on  that  headland.  We’ll 
make  him  prisoner.  That’ll  be  that. 
Then  we’ll  wait  there.  The  plane’ll  be 
along  in  a  couple  days.  We’ll  keep  the 
launch  in  cover  close  by.  When  the 
machine  lights  down  and  they  go 
ashore  to  get  the  supplies,  we’ll  ram  it 
and  put  it  out  of  commission.  Then 
we’ll  have  Baker  and  this  Featherof — 
and  we’ll  put  them  where  the  dogs 
won’t  bite  ’em!” 

As  he  prepared  for  the  trip,  Haskell 
kept  galncing  across  the  terrace  at  Mrs. 
Drummond’s  house,  at  Elizabeth’s  win¬ 
dow  and  the  candle  glow  of  her  bed¬ 
room.  Through  his  mind  that  wireless 
flash  was  running,  “Capture  that  plane 
.  .  .  arrest  those  criminals  on  sight  .  .  . 
hold  them  without  bond  .  .  .  federal 
charges - ” 


After  his  despair  of  their  last  week, 
after  his  helpless  festering  anger  at 
Baker,  it  was  a  new  lease  on  hope  to 
know  he  was  going  to  smash  Baker’s 
venture  and  throw  him  into  prison  and 
make  that  marriage  impossible!  Baker 
was  walking  all  unknowingly  into  a 
deadly  trap.  Walking  into  arrest  and 
criminal  disgrace  and  prison.  He  would 
be  lucky  to  get  off  with  a  sentence  of 
two  years.  That  was  the  statute  mini¬ 
mum  for  his  offense. 

Where  was  his  Victoria  job  now? 
Where  was  that  marriage,  and  that 
wedding  trip  in  the  Selkirks? 

As  he  thought  of  the  deadly  trap,  it 
hardly  seemed  actual  that  he  at  last 
had  Baker  in  his  power.  But  sober 
judgment  told  him  otherwise.  He  fore¬ 
saw  the  plane  lighting  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  nearly  out  of  gas.  Saw  Baker  and 
this  Featherof  aviator  going  ashore. 
Saw  himself  and  Whipple  ramming  the 
plane,  disabling  it,  and  then  making 
prisoners  of  those  two  defenseless, 
stranded  men. 

Buckling  on  his  belt-gun,  he  snuffed 
the  candles  and  went  out  of  his  cabin — 
on  the  easiest,  most  exultant,  most 
deadly-certain  trip  he  had  ever  made. 

CHAPTER  XVI:  WINGS  OVER  THE 
WILDERNESS 

On  that  first  day  of  flight,  as  dawn 
broke  full  and  the  sun  chased  away  a 
layer  of  gossamer  clouds  beneath  the 
White  Speedair,  Alan  looked  down  with 
marveling  eyes  at  a  strange  panor¬ 
ama.  Evergreen  forestry,  silvery  lakes 
and  silvery  network  of  rivers  far  below, 
swam  past  at  a  speed  to  amaze  him.  In 
thirty  minutes  he  was  covering  a  dis¬ 
tance  which  would  take  a  whole  day’s 
hard  traveling  by  canoe  or  komatik. 

A  new  strange  feeling  of  the  earth’s 
smallness  came  over  him.  He  felt  an 
exultation,  a  smashing  triumph  over 
his  two  old  enemies,  time  and  distance. 
He  would  not  have  to  skulk  like  a 
muskrat  through  the  flags,  as  he  and 
Bill  had  done,  or  use  flushing  water- 
fowl  as  a  periscope,  or  creep  along  at  a 
snail’s  pace  in  a  paddle  canoe. 

As  he  looked  down  at  the  railroad 
and  remembered  his  fears  about  get¬ 
ting  a  machine  and  pilot,  he  felt  that 
the  worst  difficulty  of  his  whole  plan 
had  been  whipped  away  like  a  puff  of 
smoke.  He  had  found  a  plane,  had 
found  a  pilot-partner  with  nerve  enough 
to  tackle  as  dubious  and  dangerous  a 
venture  as  two  mortals  ever  embarked 
upon. 

Following  the  Alberta  and  Great 
Waterways  Railroad  two  hundred  miles 
north,  they  cut  west  over  the  Thick- 
wood  Hills  to  avoid  McMurray  and  the 
Police  post  at  Fort  McKay.  Keeping 
far  west  of  the  Athabasca,  they  winged 
on  up  across  the  northern  Alberta  wil¬ 
derness  till  they  struck  the  beautiful 
Peace  near  Vermilion.  There  they  se- 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Another  criticism  which  I  have  of 
many  of  the  fairs  is  that  they  have 
turned  toward  town  amusements  such 
as  mid-way  and  cheap  shows  and  away 
from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
organized,  that  is,  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  and  recreation.  There  are  a  few 
fairs  that  have  demonstrated  what  a 
real  farm  fair  should  be,  filled  with 
quality  farm  exhibits,  with  a  program 
of  wholesome  recreation  based  upon 
rural  life  and  interests  and  at  the 
same  time  made  so  interesting  that 
there  is  never  any  lack  of  crowd.  If  a 
few  fairs  can  do  this,  all  can,  so  there 
is  no  justification  for  taxpayers’  money 
being  spent  in  the  form  of  state  aid 
for  any  other  kind  of  fair. 

Another  much  discussed  fair  policy 
is  whether  or  not  professional  exhibi¬ 
tors  should  be  allowed  to  participate. 
One  argument  is  that  these  men  make 
a  business  of  going  from  fair  to  fair 
and  that  because  they  are  professional, 
amateur  exhibitors  have  no  chance  to 
win  any  prize  money  even  at  their  own 
local  fair.  John  Smith  or  his  wife  see 
no  reason  why  somebody  from  some 
other  section  or  state  should  have  the 
right  to  carry  off  the  prize  money 
which  John  Smith  or  his  wife  might 
have  won  if  there  had  been  no  outside 
exhibitors.  I  confess  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  this  point  of  view,  but  there  is 
another  good  argument.  One  man  says, 
“I  am  wondering  if  one  of  the  real 
purposes  of  a  fair  is  not  to  make  it 
possible  for  everybody,  including  the 
exhibitors  themselves  to  see  the  best 
regardless  of  where  produced.  There 
are  times 'when  a  breeder  might  think 
he  has  reached  perfection.  Perhaps  he 
has  in  his  own  community.  Perhaps  he 
should  be  given  the  premiums  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  effort  and  success,  but  I 
doubt  whether  the  state  should  adopt 
this  policy  of  limiting  the  number  of 
exhibitors  for  every  exhibitor  increases 
the  revenues  at  the  state  and  county 
fairs.” 

Another  man  writes  on  the  same 
subject,  “Personally,  I  believe  that 
breeders  should  be  willing  to  show 
against  the  world  in  the  regular  open 
classes.  If  we  wish  to  be  partial  to  our 
own  breeders,  then  I  think  we  should 
offer  special  prizes  for  our  state-owned 
cattle.  I  have  held  to  the  original  plan 
that  we  should  make  it  possible  for  our 
own  breeders  to  get  additional  money 
through  the  County  Herd  Plan.  As  it  is 
now,  if  a  breeder  will  support  his 
County  Breeder’s  Association  and  will 
help  a  little  in  the  organization,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  be  assured  of  $12.50 
per  animal  at  the  State  Fair  before 
they  leave  home,  due  to  our  County 
Herd  Plan.” 

Exhibits  Should  Be  Labelled 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  policy 
of  limiting  exhibitors  to  amateurs  and 
to  local  people,  I  think  we  must  all 
agree  that  all  exhibits  must  be  so 
labelled  that  the  visitor  can  have  the 
full  benefit  of  them.  I  have  said  for 
years  that  it  was  wrong  to  show  a 
cow  covered  with  a  blanket  with  little 
or  no  description  of  that  cow  any¬ 
where  except  in  a  catalog  which  few 
visitors  ever  see.  Whether  it  is  a  hen, 
a  cow,  a  piece  of  sewing,  fruit  or  any 
thing  at  all  in  the  way  of  an  exhibit, 
it  should  be  very  carefully  and  plainly 
described  so  that  every  visitor  can  see 
at  a  glance  why  the  owner  of  that  ex¬ 
hibit  is  showing  it  and  is  proud  of  it. 
The  first  purpose,  of  course,  of  a  fair 
is  education.  There  is  no  use  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  fine  animal  if  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  hundred  walk  by  with¬ 
out  knowing  why  she  was  there  or  with 
the  casual  observation  that  she  is  a 
nice  looking  animal.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years,  particularly 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  labelling 
exhibits.  Not  enough  of  this,  however, 
has  yet  been  done.  Owing  to  the  good 
work  in  past  years  of  the  Fair  man¬ 
agement,  New  York  State  has  one  of 
the  finest  cattle  shows  in  the  world. 
Let’s  get  all  of  the  educational  value 
and  interest  from  it  and  from  all  the 
other  exhibits. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  visit  the  exhibits 
°t  farm  and  home  machinery  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  All  of  these 
are  interesting,  educational  and  in  the 
spirit  of  a  farm  fair. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the 
county  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Ex¬ 


hibits  which  connect  the  State  fair  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  summer  season  with  the 
localities.  All  during  the  summer  local 
people  are  working  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Home  and  County  Farm 
Bureaus  to  prepare  exhibits  of  the  best 
products  of  their  own  county  to  be 
shown  in  comparison  with  the  exhibits 
of  other  counties  at  the  State  fair.  This 
is  good  work,  highly  educational  and 
helps  to  teach  those  who  take  part  to 
cooperate. 

Get  the  Right  Amusements 

Turn  for  a  moment  if  you  please,  to 
the  problem  of  amusements  at  the 
fairs.  Do  you  remember  some  of  the 
old  side  shows  that  used  to  be  allowed 
on  the  country  fair  grounds  ?  They 
were  the  places  where  you  would  never 
think  of  taking  your  wife  and  children 
and  from  which  you  sneaked  out  guiltily 
when  curiosity  led  you  inside  the  tent. 
Well,  that  is  one  of  the  things  with 
which  we  have  made  some  progress. 
The  fairs  have  been  partly  cleaned  up, 
but  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  other 
extreme  of  providing  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  amusements  which  are 
particularly  fitting  to  an  agricultural 
fair.  Some  local  fairs  and  some  state 
fairs,  among  which  is  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  have  done  a  little  in  pro¬ 
viding  recreation  fitting  to  the  dignity 
of  an  agricultural  exposition.  But  the 
midway  at  Syracuse  last  year  was  an 
insult  to  the  people’s  intelligence.  To 
mention  sports  and  recreations  fitting 
to  a  farm  fair,  I  put  the  national  sport 
of  baseball  about  first.  Every  country 
boy  has  played  it  more  or  less  and 
nearly  all  of  us  like  to  watch  a  base¬ 
ball  game.  I  do  not  care  for  horse 
trotting  or  racing  personally,  but  may¬ 
be  I  am  prejudiced.  A  trot  takes  too 
long  to  get  started  and  it  requires  too 
much  state  money  to  maintain.  A  run¬ 
ning  race  is  exciting  but  offers  great 
temptation  for  gambling.  The  day  of 
the  horse  is  past  and  it  is  time  for  fair 
managements  to  recognize  this. 

Horseshoe  Pitching  is  a  typical  coun¬ 
try  sport.  American  Agriculturist  has 
revived  it  in  New  York  State.  It  can 
be  played  anywhere.  It  is  not  subject 
to  gambling  and  its  players  always 
seem  to  be  good  sports.  A  plowing  con¬ 
test  is  fun  and  is  typically  rural. 
Enough  of  these  have  been  mentioned 
to  show  what  is  meant  by  fitting  the 
amusements  to  the  spirit  of  a  real  farm 
fair.  I  repeat,  that  the  New  York  State 
Fair  is  making  some  progress  along 
this  line. 

Good  for  Boys  and  Girls 

The  practice  of  setting  aside  certain 
days  under  the  auspices  of  organiza¬ 
tions  is  a  good  one.  Examples  are 
Labor  Day  on  Monday,  Grange  Day  on 
Tuesday,  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Day 
on  Wednesday  and  Governor’s  Day  on 
Thursday.  Speakers  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  are  secured.  Support  your  or¬ 
ganization  and  get  the  most  from  your 
trip  to  the  Fair  by  listening  to  these 
special  programs. 

Probably,  the  greatest  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  fair  managements 


in  recent  years  is  the  prominence  given 
to  boys  and  girls  work.  After  all,  these 
young  people  will  be  the  community 
residents  and  leaders  of  tomorrow.  If 
they  early  get  the  habit  and  realize 
the  fun  of  preparing  exhibits  and  of 
taking  part  in  a  fair  program,  they  printing  a*  summary  of  the  leading 
afe  going  to  be  boosters  for  the  right  events  for  each  day  of  the  New  York 
kind  of  fair  all  their  lives.  In  addition  State  Fair  beginning  with  Monday, 
they  receive  the  experience  and  educa-  September  5th.  Look  over  the  program 
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State  Fair  does,  even  to  the  extent  of 
erecting  a  building  to  care  for  them 
and  their  exhibits,  it  is  building  foun¬ 
dations  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  state. 

In  the  paragraphs  below  we  are 


tion  from  taking  part  in  an  educational 
enterprise.  Therefore,  when  the  state 
fair  management  gives  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  boys  and  girls,  as  the  New  York 


and  plan  to  go.  There  is  much  to  see 
and  learn  and  best  of  all,  it  is  the 
chance  of  a  year  to  see  your  friends 
and  to  renew  Auld  Lang  Syne. 


New  York  State  Fair  Daily  Program 

September  5th  to  10th  inclusive 


EDITOR'S  note — Here  follows  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  the  'principal  events  on  the 
program  of  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
Note  that  the  events  occurring  every 
day  are  given  first,  then  the  events  of 
special  days,  then  the  special  events 
occurring  only  once,  followed  last  by 
the  judging  events.  If  you  keep  this 
program,  it  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
every  hour  of  any  day  at  the  fair. 

EVERY  DAY 

8:00  a. m. -5:00  p.  m.  Gun  Dog  Field  Trials 
—At  30  minute  intervals  except 
Saturday. 

9 :00  a.  m.  Demonstration  Dairy  Glass¬ 
ware  Testing,  Horticultural 
Building  except  Saturday. 

10:00  a.  m.  Demonstration  of  Legume  In- 
oculants — Horticultural  Build¬ 
ing  except  Saturday. 

10 :00  a.  m.  Bee  Demonstration,  Farm 
Produce  Department.  Except 
Saturday. 

10:00  a.  m. -12:00  m.  Child  Welfare  Test, 
Woman’s  Building.  Except  Sat¬ 
urday. 

10  :30  a.  m.  Band  Concert,  Empire  Court. 
10 :30  a.  m.  Indian  Village  —  Ceremonial 
Dance. 

12  :00  m.  Flower  Show.  Except  Saturday. 

1 :00  p.m.  Demonstration  Dairy  Glass¬ 
ware  Testing,  Horticultural 
Building.  Except  Saturday. 

1 :30  p.  m.  Horse  Show  in  Front  of 
Grandstand. 

2:00  p.  m.  Demonstration  of  Legume  In- 
oculants,  Horticultural  Build¬ 
ing.  Except  Saturday. 

2 :00  p.  m.  Band  Concert,  Empire  Court. 

2 :00  p.  m.  Bee  Demonstration,  Farm 
Produce  Department.  Except 
Saturday. 

2:00-5:00  p.  m.  Vaudeville  features  be¬ 
tween  racing  events. 

2:15  p.m.  Running  horse  meet. 

4  :30  p.  m.  Indian  Village — Ceremonial 
Dance. 

Midway — Day  and  night. 

8:00  p.  m.  Musical  Revue— “Passing  Pa¬ 
rade  of  1932.” 

Brilliant  and  spectacular  dis¬ 
play  of  fireworks  in  front  of 
grandstand. 

SPECIAL  DAYS 
Labor  Day,  Monday,  Sept.  5. 

2 :00  p.  m.  Labor  Day  Exercises :  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  day,  William  N.  Doak, 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  President 
Hoover’s  Cabinet. 

Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  Day, 
Tuesday,  Sept.  6. 

10:00  a.  m.  Spelling  Bee  Contest  in  New 
Boys  and  Girls  Building. 


The  new  Boys’  and  Girls’  Building  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Here 
is  another  example  of  the  kind  of  project  that  agricultural  fairs  should 
back  and  foster.  These  fairs  should  be  leaders  in  agricultural  education 
and  naturally  this  begins  with  the  boys  and  girls. 


10 :00  a.  m.  American  Agriculturist-Farm 
Bureau,  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Tournament  for  the  Amateur 
State  Championship.  Tourna¬ 
ment  begins — Elimination. 

1 :00  p.  m.  Horseshoe  Pitching  Tourna¬ 
ment — Round  Robin — 16  men. 

2 :00  p.  m.  Grange  Singing  Contest  in 
Grange  Building. 

Grange  Day,  Wednesday,  Sept.  7 

9 :00  a.  m.  Dairy  Cattle  Showmanship 
Contest  by  4-H  Club  Members. 

9 :00  a.  m.  American  AgriculturisLFarm 
Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Tournament  for  the  Amateur 
State  Championship  • —  Round 
Robin — 16  men. 

11 :00  a.  m.  Grange  Day  Exercises — Em¬ 
pire  Court — Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  presiding.  Speaker  of 
the  day,  Mr.  L.  J.  Taber,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Grange. 
Other  speakers  announced 
later. 

1 :00  p.  m.  Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest — 
Finals — 6  men. 

2 :00  p.  m.  Grange  Singing  Contest  in 
Grange  Building. 

Governor’s  Day,  Thursday,  Sept.  8 

11 :30  a.  m.  Address  by  Governor  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt. 

2:30  p.  m.  Dedication  exercises  of  the 
new  Boys  and  Girls  Building. 

Children’s  Day  and  Indian  Farmer’* 
Day,  Friday,  Sept.  9 

11:30  a.  m.  Indian  Village  —  Ceremonial 
Dances. 

1 :00  p.  m.  Costume  Revue  by  4-H  Club 
Girl  Delegates  wearing  gar¬ 
ments  made  by  them. 

Syracuse  Day,  Saturday,  Sept.  10 

Evening — An  impressive  public  legal  wed¬ 
ding  will  be  presented. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Young  Farmers  Speaking  Contest.  Mon¬ 
day,  1 :00  p.  m. 

4-H  Dairy  Demonstration  Team  Contest. 
Tuesday,  10  :00  a.  m. 

Spelling  Bee  Contest  in  New  Boys  and 
Girls  Building.  Tuesday,  10 :00  a.  m. 

Dairy  Cattle  Showmanship  Contest  by  4-H 
Club  Members.  Tuesday  1:00  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  9 :00  a.  m. 

Exercises  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Tuesday,  1 :30  p.  m. 

Exercise  in  Woman’s  Building.  Tuesday, 

2:00  p.  m. ;  Wednesday,  2:30  p.  m. 

Grange  Singing  Contest  in  Grange  Build¬ 
ing.  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  2  p  .m. 

Dog  Show.  Wednesday  9  :15  a.  m. ;  Thurs¬ 
day  9 :00  a.  m. ;  Friday  9 :00  a.  m. 

Made-over  Garment  Revue  by  4-H  Club 
Girl  Delegates.  Tuesday,  Friday  1 :00 
p.  m. 

Horse  Pulling  Contest.  Thursday,  Friday, 
4  :00  p.  m. 

JUDGING  EVENTS 

Farm  Produce,  Monday,  9 :00  a.  m.  , 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Poultry  Exhibit.  Monday 
9  :00  a.  m. 

Flower  Show.  Monday  9 :00  a.  m. ;  Tues¬ 
day  9  and  12  a.  m. ;  Wednesday  9 :30 
and  12:00;  Thursday  9:30  a.  m. 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Judging  Contest  Draft 
Horse  and  Cattle  in  the  Coliseum. 
Monday  9 :00  and  10 :30  a.  m. 

Grange  Exhibit,  Farm  Produce  Depart¬ 
ment.  Monday  1 :00  p.  m. 

Home  Bureau  Exhibits.  Monday  2:00  to 
4:00  p.  m. 

County  Agricultural  Exhibits.  Monday, 
1 :00  p.  m. 

Dairy  Cattle.  Monday  1 :00  p.  m. ;  Tues¬ 
day  9 :30  a.  m. ;  1 :00  p.  m. ;  Wednes¬ 
day  9:30  a.  m.,;  Thursday  9:30  a.  m. 

Beef  Cattle.  Thursday  9 :30  a.  m.  4-H  Club 
Members  Exhibiting. 

4-H  Club  Exhibit  poultry,  eggs,  garden 
products,  foods,  homemaking,  cloth¬ 
ing.  Monday  1 :00  p.  m. 

Pure  Bred  Draft  Horses.  9:30  a.  m.  Tues. 

Sheep.  Tues.  9:30;  Wed.  9:30  a.  m. 

Hogs.  Tues.  and  Wed.  9 :30  a.  m. 

Goats.  Wed.  9 :30  a.  m. 

Belgian  Horses.  Thurs.  9 :30  a.  m. 

Percheron  Horses.  Wed.  9:30  a.  m. 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW  CROP  HONEY,  our  fancy  white  $4.50  per  60 
lb.  can,  two  cans  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


TRAPPERS,  TRAPPERS,  My  recipe  and  scent  to 
trap  foxes  is  sure  and  guaranteed.  7  years  of  large 
results  and  best  reference.  FRED  COUTURE.  South 
Durham,  Quebec,  Co.  Drummond. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller's  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St,,  Richmond,  Va. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


. . .  '  ■ 

MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  .profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  251, 
Cleveland,  O. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  AMERICAN  MARRIED  man,  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  desires  a  position  as  caretaker  or  handy 
man.  Seven  years  experience  in  maintenance  work. 
References  furnished.  JAMES  B.  FOX,  63  Clinton  Place, 
East  Rutherford,  N.  J.  


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


KODAK  FILMS— Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounted 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN,  73-H,  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa, 


WANTED — 6  women  to  demonstrate  amazing  new 
Fall  sUles.  $17  weekly  to  start.  Not  house-to-house. 
No  experience.  Samples  free.  Dept.  MC-17,  MAYFAIR 
STYLES,  Cincinnati. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


INDEPENDENCE,  security  assured.  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargains  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  H.  W.  BYERLY,  30  No. 
Pac.  By.,  St.  Paul,  Mi*n. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra,  WINIKER  BROS., 
Millis,  Mass. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS— Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO., 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


$1000  DOWN — gets  farm  200  acres,  cows,  horses,  tools, 
atops.  Free  list  farms.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


GOLD-LEAF  GUARANTEED  Chewing  5  pounds  $1.00; 
ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  .75c,  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  50c.  Pipe  free.  Pay  Postman.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


170-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 
Close  to  village  and  only  %  mile  from  concrete  high¬ 
way,  good  section.  80  acres  loam  tillage.  70  acres  pas¬ 
ture.  20  acres  wood-land.  Pleasant  10-room  house. 
Dairy  bam  with  new  17cow  concrete  stable.  Silo,  horse- 
barn,  other  buildings,  all  substantial.  $4,000.  Investi¬ 
gate  long-term  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STROUTS  NEW  FARM  CATALOG — High-grade  150- 
acre  producing  farm,  5  acre  lake  on  place,  1%  miles 
depot  village;  60  acres  tillage,  stream,  wood  and  fruit; 
8-room  home,  3-room  lake-shore  cottage,  80  ft.  hen 
house,  ample  bams.  $3500  includes  10  cows,  horse, 
hog,  hens,  stovewood,  lot  hay,  grain,  vegetables,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  vehicles ;  picture  pg  27  Strouts  catalog 
nearly  1000  bargains.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25:  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6%  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine 


STORAGE  BATTERIES 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Old,  fragrant:  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  65c;  10,  $1.20. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  FARMERS  UNION,  368-H, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48,  Yerkes,  Penna. 


CHOICE  TOBACCO  CHEWING  or  Smoking  5  pounds 
60c.  Pay  on  Delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  EXTRA  MILD,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield, 
Ky.  _ 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  pat¬ 
ent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


TOBACCO — 10  pounds  best  long  red  leaf  chewing 
or  mild  golden  smoking  tobacco  only  $1.00.  Try  us 
once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MORRIS  BROS.,  Fulton, 
Ky. 


EDISON  NON-ACID  Nichel  Farm  Light  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed.  Non-sulphating  and 
odorless.  Complete  farm  generating  plants,  motors,  etc., 
at  unusual  bargains.  B.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  35 
Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


100  LETTERHEADS,  100  Envelopes,  white  $.90;  col¬ 
ored,  $1.  Price  list  on  request.  SUPERBA  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Penns. 


BETTER  SILOS,  lower  prices,  quick  delivery.  Any 
size  made  to  order.  Will  exhibit  at  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
hibition,  Springfield.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


VERY  MILD,  FRAGRANT  cigarette  burley,  5  lbs. 
$1.00.  Makes  fine  mild  pipe  smoke  also.  FARMERS 
UNION  GROWERS.  368-2,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES  etc.  Booklet,  Address  new.  EVA  MACK, 
15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


165  WASHFAST  QUILT  PIECES  50c,  or  75  for  25c. 
Postpaid.  All  different.  CLEONNIA  McCORMICK,  706 
Sheridan,  Chicago. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 
name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  to  make  your  wool  into  yarn. 
Write  for  prices.  Also  yarn  for  sale.  II.  A.  BARTLETT, 
Harmony,  Maine. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


American  Agriculturist,  September  3,  1932 

Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

The  Mere  Man”  Gets  a  Walloping 


HELLO!  Well,  I  have  stirred  up  a 
hornet’s  nest!  If  you  do  not  believe 
it,  read  the  letter  printed  below.  Say, 
when  it  comes  to  writing  a  blistering 
letter,  leave  it  to  a  woman  to  do  a 
good  job  every  time!  The  fair,  but  em¬ 
phatic  sex  can  certainly  mop  up  the 
floor  with  a  man  letter  writer  every 
time  and  throw  the  quivering  remains 
through  the  window,  sash  and  all. 

Anyway,  I’m  giving  you  women  a 
chance  to  come  back.  You  can’t  say  I 
dassen’t  print  your  letters. 

Now  seriously,  this  lady  is  partly 
right.  Many  times  the  man  does  get 
the  improvements  into  the  barn  long 
before  they  come  into  the  house.  Some¬ 
times  I  wonder  though,  if  the  women 
are  not  somewhat  too  blame  for  this. 
Possibly  if  they  would  be  as  emphatic 
with  pa  as  this  lady  has  been  with  me, 
pa  never  would  dare  put  electric  lights 
and  running  water  into  the  barn  until 
the  house  boasted  every  modern  con¬ 
venience.  Here’s  the  letter: 

“I  would  like  to  reverse  the  greeting 
of  ‘A  Mere  Man’  who  usurps  Aunt 
Janet’s  Corner  in  the  Agriculturist  of 
August  6th,  for  he  does  not  know  the 
first  thing  of  what  he  is  trying  to  write 
about.  He  calmly  assumes  it  is  the 
woman’s  fault  that  her  kitchen  ar¬ 
rangements  are  unhandy,  and  that  she 
prefers  to  walk  ‘miles  upon  miles’  when 
doing  her  cooking  and  baking  because 
she  does  not  care  to  make  a  change. 
Let  me  tell  him  that  the  fault  is  not 
hers,  for  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  not  a 
housewife  in  the  world,  I  mean  one 
who  really  works  in  her  kitchen,  who 
would  not  make  the  alterations  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  comfort  in  that  work  if 
she  had  the  money  to  do  it. 

“Like  many  other  writers  who  know 
little  of  their  subject,  he  will  probably 
say  that  a  few  cents  and  a  few  minutes 
time  will  work  miracles,  just  as  some 
writers  of  economy  in  the  kitchen  tell 
us  that  ‘a  bit  of  this,  a  pinch  of  that 
and  a  fragment  of  something  else’  will 
make  a  delicious  salad  or  pot  of  soup. 

“Water  has  to  be  carried  in  and  out 
because  the  husband  says  it  isn’t  much 
work,  and  anyhow,  she  has  all  day  and 
nothing  much  to  do  but  keep  the  house 
clean,  cook  three  meals,  wash  and  iron 
and  a  few  other  odds  and  ends.  As  for 
not  drying  the  dishes,  the  fact  that  his 
mother  always  dried  them  with  a  nice 
clean  towel  is  reason  enough  why  his 
wife  should  not  do  otherwise.  Of 
course,  he  says  nothing  of  the  washing, 
bleaching  and  ironing  of  the  towel,  for 
that  is  only  a  trifle  and  does  not  count. 

“Much  good  it  does  a  housewife  to 
get  ‘a  little  mad’,  when  she  has  tried 
for  years  to  have  these  alterations 
made  in  her  kitchen,  only  to  meet  with 
‘Well,  when  I  have  made  the  changes 
at  the  barn  that  will  make  the  men’s 
work  easier  I  may  be  able  to  attend 
to  it,  but  you  will  have  to  be  patient 
and  wait  a  little  while,’  but  the  ‘little 
while’  never  comes.  But  men  are  not  all 
like  this,  as  I  have  found  from  personal 
experience.  Being  a  woman,  I  haven  t 
found  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open  to  learn 
the  above,  and  much,  Oh,  much  more. 

“Even  these  few  words  may  never 
see  the  light  of  day — editorially — but 
should  that  happen,  YOU  also  do  not 
know  ME,  so  I  need  not  fear  being  shot 
for  daring  to  take  exception  to  the 
wise  saying  of  ‘A  Mere  Man.’ 

— A  WOMAN  WHO  KNOWS.” 


Tested  Recipes 

Pumpkin  Vegetable 

EEL  a  sweet,  well-ripened  pumpkin, 
remove  all  inside,  cut  in  dice  and 
cook  “done.”  Drain  well,  and  mash, 
adding  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  to  taste. 
Serve  as  any  vegetable.  If  in  individual 
dishes,  a  little  thick  sweet  cream  turned 
over  them,  adds  to  the  flavor. — C.  R. 

If  pumpkin  is  not  sweet  enough,  add 
a  little  sugar. 

*  *  * 

Pumpkin  Chips 

Use  a  golden,  solid  pumpkin,  golden 
inside  as  well  as  out.  Peel,  and  scrape 
out  all  the  inside,  and  cut  in  thin,  short 
slices.  To  each  pound  of  these  pumpkin 
chips,  add  one  pound  of  sugar  and  the 
grated  rinds  of  a  lemon  and  orange, 


also  the  juice  of  each.  Stir  together 
thoroughly  and  let  stand  over  night. 
The  next  morning  cook  slowly  until 
very  tender.  When  fully  done,  lift  care¬ 
fully  from  the  syrup  with  a  skimmer 
and  let  stand  until  perfectly  cold  and 
firm.  This  may  require  a  day  or  two. 
Cook  down  the  syrup  some  and  after 
putting  the  “chips”  in  a  jar,  then  turn 
the  cold  juice  over  them. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Pumpkin  Marmalade 

Use  solid  pie  pumpkin,  a  deep  golden 
colored  one,  peel,  remove  all  the  seeds 
and  pulp,  cut  in  chunks  to  grate  on  a 
coarse  grater.  Use  the  grated  rind  and 
juice  of  one  orange  to  a  quart  of  the 
grated  pumpkin.  Use  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar.  Add  one  cup  water.  Mix  and 
boil  slowly.  Watch  carefully  and  stir 
frequently  to  prevent  scorching.  Cook 
down  until  thick.  For  variation  use  also 
grated  rind  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Olive  Oil  Pickles 

Take  25  large  cucumbers,  pare  the 
green  rind  off  very  thinly,  slice  thin 
crosswise.  To  this  amount  add  one 
small  cup  fine  table  salt,  and  stir 
through.  Let  them  stand  for  24  hours, 
stirring  through  frequently.  Then  drain 
well  and  long.  Boil  1  quart  good  cider 
vinegar.  Cool.  Then  when  cucumbers 
are  well  drained,  add  this  vinegar,  also 
one  tablespoon  each  of  white  mustard 
seed,  yellow  mustard  seed  and  celery 
seed,  and  one  cup  olive  oil.  Mix 
through  thoroughly.  Pour  in  stone  jar, 
cover,  and  they  will  keep. — C.  R. 


For  the  Smart  Matron 


puffing  around  the  wrist.  Printed  crepe 
or  plain  crepe  in  dark  colors  would  look 
well  in  this  scalloped  neckline  design- 
Pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  35-inch  contrasting.  PRICE,  15c. 
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When  Cooking  Apples 


Making  the  Best  Use 

THE  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics  conducted  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study  as  to  the  best  use  and 
best  way  of  cooking  each  kind  of  apple 
grown  in  New  York  State  and  which 
can  be  bought  from  October  to  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  object  was  to  find  how  to  cook 
them  in  order  to  preserve  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  flavor,  texture,  shape,  and  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  finished  product. 

Miss  Marion  C.  Pfund  directed  the 
test  of  these  apples,  the  processes  being 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  name¬ 
ly,  baking  and  cooking  on  top  of  the 
stove.  When  Miss  Pfund  reported  the 
results  of  these  tests,  she  said  that 
baked  apples  are  best  if  cooked  in  a 
covered  dish  at  slightly  more  than  med¬ 
ium  heat.  An  over-heated  oven  spoils 
the  flavor  of  the  apple  because  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  skin.  The  apple  has  a 
better  appearance  and  flavor  if  the  dish 
is  removed  from  the  oven  just  before 
it  is  done  and  let  stand  in  the  covered 
dish  .for  ten  minutes.  An  average 
amount  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar 
per  medium-sized  apple  was  used,  but 
the  tartness  of  the  apple  should  regu¬ 
late  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  used. 

In  the  baking  test,  the  Jonathan, 
Wealthy,  and  McIntosh  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  produce  the  best  flavor.  North¬ 
ern  Spys  were  thought  to  give  a  bitter 
flavor. 

The  covered  pan  also  gave  the  most 
pleasing  flavor  to  apples  cooked  on  top 
of  the  stove,  and  the  flavor  was  im¬ 
proved  by  peeling  before  cooking. 
Sugar  was  added  either  before  or  after 
cooking  without  altering  the  flavor  or 


Junior  Wear 


JUNIOR  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2622 
shows  a  delightful  design  for  “best”  wear, 
for  girls  of  junior  age  of  8,  10,  12,  and  14 
years.  The  original  model  was  made  of  a 
lovely  deep  blue  silk  crepe  with  round 
lace-trimmed  yoke.  Vivid  red  crepe  de 
chine  or  a  lovely  cotton  tweed  in  red)  and 
brown  mixture  would  be  very  becoming 
to  girls  of  this  age.  Size  8  requires  2% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of 
35-inch  lace  and  3  yards  of  3-inch  ribbon. 
PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
of  our  new  fall  and  winter  catalog  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Send  stamps,  not 
coins.) 


of  Home-grown  Fruit 

texture,  but  when  the  fruit  was  added 
to  the  boiling  sugar  and  water  it  did 
not  stick  to  the  pan. 

As  most  home-makers  know,  the  sea¬ 
son  has  much  to  do  with  the  flavor  of 
the  apple,  some  being  better  in  the  fall 
and  others  in  the  winter. 


From  Cotton  Sacks 

Sugar  sacks  of  one  hundred  pound 
capacity  make  good  looking  curtains 
for  kitchen,  bed  room,  closets  or  wher¬ 
ever  short  curtains  are  desired.  They 
are  of  a  soft  coarse  weave,  hang  grace¬ 
fully,  and  when  dyed  resemble  the 
“art”  fabrics  of  the  better  shops.  Cur¬ 
tains  of  this  kind  may  be  either  hem- 


S EWING  KIT  DOLL  NO.  B5847  comes 
in  black  and  white  felt  to  be  cut  out  and 
stitched  together  forming  pockets  under 
the  skirt  to  hold  small  sewing  accessories. 
Flosses  for  working  colorful  felt  flowers, 
ribbon,  lace,  and  flannel  pads  for  needles 
are  included  in  the  package.  Price  50 
cents.  Order  from  the  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


stitched  or  bound  with  some  contrast¬ 
ing  material. 

These  larger  sacks  may  also  be  con¬ 
verted  into  work  aprons.  Rip  a  sack 
open  and  use  for  the  body  of  the  apron 
leaving  selvedge  at  the  sides.  Make  the 
belt  and  pockets  from  half  the  second 
sack  and  from  the  other  half  make 
a  hem  to  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  first  sack  either  with  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  hem-stitcher  or  with  a  row  of 
ric  rac  or  coarse  lace.  The  top  is  gath¬ 
ered  into  the  belt.  An  apron  of  this 
kind  is  easily  laundered  and  decidedly 
good  looking. 

When  flour  sacks  are  to  be  used,  first 
remove  the  lettering.  Wet  the  letters 
with  cold  water,  cover  with  sal  soda, 
roll  the  sack  up  and  immerse  in  a  tub 
of  water  over  night.  Wash  in  soap  the 
next  day  and  rinse.  A  second  applica¬ 
tion  of  sal  soda  may  be  required.  The 
fifty-pound  sacks  make  excellent  pil¬ 
low  slips  and  wear  endlessly.  They  are 
also  softer  than  muslin  and  easier  to 
wash. 

Flour  sacks  also  make  excellent 
everyday  clothing  for  small  children. 
Rompers,  aprons,  bloomers,  etc.,  are 
easily  made  and  the  sacks  may  be  dyed 
if  preferred. 

Smaller  sacks  may  be  utilized  for 
crib  quilts.  Cut  in  squares  and  em¬ 
broider  each  with  a  stamped  figure  in 
turkey  red  yarn,  or  cut  figures  out  of 
bright  colored  cloth  and  put  on  with 
brier  or  buttonhole  stitch. 

The  coarser  sacks  may  be  tacked  to 
a  summer  window  screen  and  you  have 
an  excellent  screen  for  winter.  Drafts 
and  snow  are  kept  out  by  the  cloth 
but  fresh  air  easily  passes  through  the 
loose  fabric. 

After  covering  the  tender  roses  with 
loose  straw  put  over  the  top  two  or 
three  sacks  sewed  together  and  fasten 
each  of  the  four  corners  firmly  with 
stakes.  Garden  beds  are  protected  in 
the  same  way.  The  sacks  hold  the  straw 
in  place  and  keep  ice  from  forming  and 
freezing  out  the  roots  of  tender  plants. 

'  In  the  henhouse  a  curtain  made  of 
cotton  sacks  and  hung  in  front  of  the 
roost  keeps  off  drafts. 

If  rabbits  bother  young  orchards,  cut 


cotton  sacks  in  two  Inch  strips,  dust 
liberally  with  red  pepper,  and  wrap 
around  the  base  of  small  trees,  bringing 
the  lower  edge  down  close  against  the 
ground.  During  the  winter  give  an  ad¬ 
ditional  dusting  with  the  red  pepper. 

An  excellent  laundry  bag  can  be 
made  from  cotton  sacks  and  if  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  is  sufficient  they  can  be 
sewed  together  to  form  a  mattress 
cover  quite  the  equal  of  any  you  could 
purchase. 

Excellent  work  gloves  can  be  made 
from  cotton  sacks,  using  any  old  glove 
as  a  pattern,  and  attaching  dress  snaps 
at  the  wrist  in  order  to  fasten  them. 
Sew  up  with  small  French  seams  and 
wear  them  when  working  in  the  flower 
beds,  gathering  small  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  or  working  about  the  lawn.  By 
carefully  shaping  the  first  finger  and 
thumb  almost  any  kind  of  work  can  be 
done  in  these  soft,  firm  gloves. — L.  T. 


To  Keep  “Glad”  Bulbs 

In  storing  gladiolus  bulbs  for  the 
winter,  napthalene  flakes  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  100  corms  should  be 
used  to  kill  the  thrip  which  so  much 
likes  to  winter  there.  The  napthalene 
kills  the  thrip  in  any  of  its  four  stages 
and  does  not  injure  the  corms.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  put  the  corms  into 
an  airtight  container,  but  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  best 
for  storage. 


Frisky  Lamb  Blanket 

Materials  should  always  be  of  the 
best  when  we  spend  our  precious  hours 
on  handwork — ,  and  certainly  so  should 
the  designs.  It  does  seem  a  shame  that 
one  should  labor  long  over  a  design  that 
can  never  be  more  than  ordinary,  and 
many  times  on  really  ugly,  disappoint¬ 
ing  things.  We  think  that  we  never  al¬ 
low  such  to  enter  our  line,  and  we  know 
certainly  that  this  new  frisky  lamb  de¬ 
sign  is  adorable! 

Each  lamb  is  about  four  inches 
“square”;  they  come  stamped  on  mus¬ 


lin  to  stretch  into  an  embroidery  frame 
and  work  solidly  in  white  wool,  French 
knots,  hoofs,  noses,  eyes  and  a  bit  of 
the  ears  is  in  mercerized  black  floss. 
When  this  is  all  done  they  cut  out  a 
seam  larger,  fold  back  and  applique 
onto  a  woolly  blanket,  a  cambric  spread 
or  perhaps  onto  a  wee  bathrobe.  Just 
one  would  be  lovely  on  Sonny’s  wool 
suit. 

The  stamped  pair  with  instructions 
for  making,  3  ten  yard  skeins  of  white 
wool  yarn  and  black  boilproof  embroid¬ 
ery  thread  is  M363A  at  50  cents.  An 
eiderdown  crib  blanket  in  pink  or  blue, 
size  about  30x40  inches  may  >  be  ordered 
separately  as  M363B  at  $1.00. 

M363A  Stamped  pair  of  lambs  with 

thread  . $  .50 

M363B  Eiderdown  baby’s  blanket  1.00 
M363X  Appliques  and  blanket .  1.25 


Puzzles  are  easily  made  for  the 
kiddies  from  pictures  on  the  covers  of 
magazines  or  advertisements.  Paste 
them  to  stiff  cardboard  and  put  a  coat 
of  clear  shellac  over  the  picture.  Cut 
in  pieces  and  you  have  a  puzzle  if  you 
selected  a  good  picture.  It  may  be  too 
much  of  a  puzzle  if  the  picture  isn’t  a 
simple  one. 

*  *  * 

Those  flat  cigarette  boxes  of  tin 
are  just  right  to  hold  plain  post  cards, 
money  order  blanks,  stamps,  etc.  Paint 
the  boxes  or  paste  pretty  wall  paper 
over  the  top.  — “Betty.” 


n 


MAKES  CLOTHES 
SMELL  SO 
SWEET! 


When  Fels-Naptha  goes  into  your  wash, 
two  busy  cleaners  tackle  dirt.  Golden 
soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  The  result — 
cleaner,  sweeter  clothes!  Send  two  cents 
for  a  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-9-3,  Phila.,  Pa, 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

WWfp  flip 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
HiscoxChem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


FALL  FASHIONS 


Baby  Comfort  Is  Assured  if 
You  Use 

CUTICURA 

PREPARATIONS 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cutieura,"  Dept.  2B,  Malden,  Mass. 


Our  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Maga¬ 
zine  contains  the  most  popular  styles 
for  Fall  and  early  Winter  for  the  Adult, 
Miss  and  Child.  Street  clothes,  party 
dresses,  coats,  blouses,  home  wear,  lin¬ 
gerie,  etc. 

In  addition  there  is  a  three  lesson 
Beauty  Course  covering  the  face  and 
hands,  hair  and  figure. 

Also  a  good  selection  of  patchwork 
quilts,  embroidery  work,  and  other  sug¬ 
gestions  for  yourself  now  or  for  mak¬ 
ing  lovely  Christmas  Gifts  at  leisure 
moments  during  the  Fall. 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for 
your  copy  to  Fashion  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sare  to  say  that  yoa 
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I  Kernels,  Screenings, 
I  and  Chaff 

Babcock  «— 


LTHOUGH  the  official  tabu¬ 
lation  is  not  yet  completed,  it 
looks  as  though  the  drive  of  the 
Emergency  Milk  Committee  for  a 
single  cooperative  milk  marketing 
organization  to  serve  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  had  failed. 

A  month  ago  I  pointed  out  that 
should  the  plan  fail,  it  would  be  due 
to  three  causes,  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance, — (i)  intimidation;  (2)  mis¬ 
representation;  (3)  lack  of  time.  In 
the  period  which  has  intervened, 
nothing  has  happened  which  changes 
my  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
failure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  intimidation — though  I  put  it 
first — has  been  even  more  effective 
than  I  thought  it  ever  could  be. 

In  commenting  on  the  possible  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  intimidation  a  month 
ago,  I  made  the  statement  that  it 
might  be  effective  because  so  many 
dairymen  of  foreign  birth  are  now 
operating  dairy  farms.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  made  this  crack  for  two 
reasons, —  (1)  I  had  just  witnessed 
the  spectacle  of  a  prominent  man 
who  boasted  that  he  was  preceeded 
by  seven  or  eight  generations  of  Yan¬ 
kee  farmers  being  “scared  to  death” 
by  the  officials  of  a  certain  milk  com¬ 
pany;  (2)  I  had  noticed  that  my 
neighbors  of  foreign  birth  to  the 
south  of  me  are  among  the  very  best 
cooperators  we  have  in  the  State ;  so 
I  wanted  to  challenge  the  leadership 
and  independence  of  the  native  born 
farmer. 

Quite  as  I  deserved,  and  with  con¬ 
vincing  logic,  the  foreign-born  dairy¬ 
man  has  been  jumping  on  my  neck  ever 
since.  First  I  want  to  apologize  to  him 
for  any  slur  I  may  have  cast  on  his 
independence  and  courage,  and  then  I 
want  to  print,  so  all  may  read,  quota¬ 
tions  from  two  letters,  one  from  a 
Swedish  born  dairyman,  and  another 
from  one  born  in  Ireland.  They  follow, 
first  from  the  Swede: 

“I  think  on  sober  thought  you  owe  an 
apology  to  us  farmers  of  foreign  blood. 
I  was  among  the  first  to  sign  here, 

.  I  have  talked  to  some  other 

dairymen  of  foreign  birth  and  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  the  situation  can  be  made 
understandable  to  them  that  the  farmer 
of  foreign  birth  is  no  easier  intimidated 
than  American  born  farmers.  It’s  too 
easy  to  blame  everything  to  the  foreigner. 
You  have  probably  blamed  a  good  share 
of  crime  in  this  country  to  foreigners, 
yet  if  you  will  peruse  the  report  of  the 
Wickersham  Crime  Commission  you  will 
be  undeceived.  You  should  know  that  so 
far  as  cooperation  is  concerned,  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  farmers  of  Europe — with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  eastern  and  most 
southern  parts — are  on  a  higher  level  than 
this  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Most  always  I  have  found  that  if  a  for¬ 
eigner’s  word  is  given  it  can  be  depended 
upon,  but  many  native  Americans  of  the 
older  generation  don’t  hold  their  word 
more  than  so  much  wind.  I  am  convinced 
that  proportionately  more  Americans  hold 
back  from  purely  selfish  motives  from 
signing  the  Emergency  Contract  than  do 
farmers  of  foreign  blood  if  allowance  is 
made  for  the  fact  that  it  is  harder  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  proposition  to  a  man  who  does  not 
fully  understand  the  English  language. 

“P.  S. — Just  found  two  rotten  eggs  out 
of  twelve  bought  from  a  native  born 
American— that’s  what  is  the  matter  with 
New  York  State  eggs.” 

And  then,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
Irish  immigrant  holds  forth  with  even 
more  directness  and  heat.  He  says: 

‘‘I  am  what  you  term  an  Irish  immi¬ 
grant,  I  wish  to  take  violent  exception 
to  a  remark  made  by  H.  E.  Babcock  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  His 
statement  is  absolutely  without  justifica¬ 
tion.  In  nay  own  immediate  neighborhood, 


By  H.  E 

for  instance,  the  only  ones  who  deliver 
to  the  League  plant  are  immigrants  or 
immigrant’s  sons.  At  the  same  time,  those 
so-called  Americans  of  patriotic  blood  in 
their  pedigrees  (they  have  none  in  their 
veins)  haul  their  milk  three  miles  further 
to  another  plant  for  a  few  cents  differ¬ 
ence.  I  sincerely  wish  that  I  could  take 

Mr.  Babcock  through  - -  County 

and  show  him  how  much  the  spirit  of  ’76 
has  dwindled.  If  he  could  talk  to  a  few 
of  the  narrow  minded  disgraces  of  the 
American  spirit  that  I  have,  he  would 
think  a  whole  lot  more  of  the  immigrant.” 

Well,  boys,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  it’s  worth  thinking  about, — this 
reaction  of  the  foreign  born  dairymen 
to  intimidation.  At  any  rate,  the  plan 
which  was  put  forth  in  all  sincereity 
by  a  majority  of  really  disinterested 
people  for  improving  the  income  of 
dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  has  failed,  and  all  of  us  must 
squarely  face  the  question,  what  next? 

Surely  the  League  and  the  leaders 
who  worked  so  hard  on  the  Emergency 
Plan  are  automatically  relieved  of  fur¬ 
ther  responsibility  and  the  burden  of 
bringing  forth  something  worth  while 
and  workable  shifts  to  the  other  side. 
I,  personally,  believe  in  the  Emergency 
Plan  and  have  supported  it.  Right  here 
and  now,  however,  I  will  say  to  any 
other  responsible  group  which  will  put 
forth  a  practical  plan,  that  I  will  glad¬ 
ly  support  it.  The  only  conditions  I  im¬ 
pose  are,  (1)  that  the  plan  be  truly 
cooperative,  (2)  that  it  be  devised  a? 
was  the  Emergency  Plan  so  that  it  will 
work  toward  raising  the  prices  paid 
for  all  milk  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  marketing 
expenses,  such  as  duplicated  plants. 

Summing  up,  a  lot  of  money  was 
spent  both  for  and  against  the  Emer¬ 
gency  plan.  It  appears  to  have  been 
voted  down.  The  price  of  milk  remains 
ruinously  low,  even  for  Sheffield  pro¬ 
ducers.  Again  I  ask,  what  is  ahead? 
Page  Moses. 

*  *  • 

Dairy  Cattle  Importations 

My  recent  article  in  which  I  attempt¬ 
ed  to  point  out  that  there  were  two 
sides  to  any  policy  which  would  teMd 
to  handicap  the  free  importation  of 
dairy  cows  into  the  State  seems  to  have 
been  construed  by  certain  people  to  the 
effect  that  I,  personally,  might  not  be 
in  favor  of  controlling  the  importation 
of  cows  which  are  positive  to  the  test 
for  abortion.  I  wish  to  clear  up  the 
matter  of  my  personal  position  on  this 
important  matter.  By  reference  to  my 
files,  I  find  that  on  August  11th,  1931, 
I  received  a  letter  from  that  very  alert 
and  efficient  hired  man  of  farmers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  E.  S.  Foster, 
in  which  appeared  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  “Last  Saturday  we  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  the  advisability  of  requesting 
the  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  to  promulgate  a  ruling  prohibiting 
importation  of  cattle  to  New  York  State 
that  are  positive  to  the  abortion  test. 
The  Federation  Dairy  Committee  feels 
that  it  is  highly  important  that  such  a 
ruling  become  effective  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  have  had  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  dairymen  in  twenty-four 
counties  during  the  past  two  weeks  and 
have  found  without  exception  unani¬ 
mous  approval  of  such  a  ruling.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  dairymen  from 
Wisconsin  and  Canada  are  doing  wide¬ 
spread  abortion  testing  and  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  many  of  the  positive 
animals  are  being  unloaded  in  New 
York  State.  It  would  seem  highly  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  to  give  consideration 
to  this  problem  and  if  it  seems  advis¬ 
able,  work  out  a  plan  for  refusing  ad¬ 
mission  to  positive  animals.” 

After  receiving  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Foster,  I  made  an  independent  check¬ 
up  which  confirmed  what  he  had 
written  me  and  on  August  19,  1931 
wrote  to  Commissioner  Pyrke  about 


the  matter  and  received  a  reply  from 
him  to  the  effect  that  the  situation  was 
a  serious  one,  but  that  it  would  take 
some  time  to  work  out  proper  methods 
of  control. 

During  the  rest  of  his  term,  and  es¬ 
pecially  since  Commissioner  Baldwin 
has  been  in  office,  the  matter  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  importation  of  dairy  cattle 
which  are  positive  to  the  test  for  abor¬ 
tion  has  progressed  steadily,  until  such 
control  is  now  ready  to  be  put  into 
effect.  A  letter  from  Commissioner 
Baldwin  is  published  elsewhere  on  this 
page,  setting  forth  his  personal  position 
in  this  matter.  As  far  as  I,  personally, 
am  concerned,  I  believe  the  right  step 
is  being  taken  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it 
go  into  effect.  In  fact,  I  am  proud  of 
having  supported  the  Farm  Bureau’s 
effort  to  get  the  subject  up  for  con¬ 
sideration.  On  the  other  hand,  continu¬ 
ing  my  discussion  of  the  importation 
of  dairy  cattle,  let  me  give  you  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  a  letter  received  from  a 
prominent  Orange  County  dairyman, 
who  says,  “the  trouble  with  the  whole 
situation  is  that  we,  dairymen,  who 
must  buy  cows  cannot  find  in  New 
York  State  the  type  or  quality  of  cows 
we  find  profitable.  If  New  York  State 
Live  Stock  Breeders  are  going  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  New  York  State  market,  they 
have  got  to  raise  bigger  and  better 
cows,  as  well  as  healthier  ones,  and 
cows  that  will  test  higher.” 

*  *  * 

Commissioner  Baldwin  on 
Disease  Control 

At  my  request,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  C.  H.  Bald¬ 
win,  permits  me  to  print,  the  following 
comment, 

“I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
your  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  in  which  you  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importation  of  dairy  cattle  into 
New  York  State.  I  realize  that  probably 
there  are  two  sides  to  all  questions,  but 
in  this  case  it  would  appear  that  the 
sides  are  very  unevenly  matched  and  that 
there  are  few  sound  arguments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  and  to  justify  the  importation  of 
cattle  as  it  is  being  carried  on  at  the 
present  time. 

“A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
dairymen  of  New  York  State.  They  are 
called  upon  to  furnish  milk  of  very  high 
quality  to  be  used  in  fluid  form.  To  fur¬ 
nish  this,  they  are  complying  with  strict 
regulations  intended  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  insure  clean  healthful  milk. 
Recognizing  the  necessity  of  having 
healthy  cattle,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  spent  since  1918  $36,132,206.83  for  the 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  There 
are,  however,  other  diseases  that  have 
been  causing  farmers  greater  losses  in  re¬ 
cent  years  than  the  tuberculosis,  and 
these  diseases  may  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  human  health. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  to  assist  the 
dairy  farmers  in  controlling  and  prevent¬ 
ing  diseases  of  dairy  animals.  In  an  effort 
to  carry  this  responsibility,  it  seems 
proper  that  our  dairy  farmers  be  protect¬ 
ed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  diseased  cattle  from  outside 
sources.  It  also  seems  proper  that  steps 
be  taken  to  encourage  dairy  farmers  in 
their  efforts  to  rid  their  herds  of  disease 
animals,  especially  those  having  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  contagious  abortion. 

“It  is  believed  tuberculosis  is  being  quite 
satisfactorily  controlled  and  eventually 
will  be  eradicated  from  the  herds  of  New 
York  State.  Contagious  abortion  is  caus¬ 
ing  enormous  losses  to  dairy  farmers, 
and  to  protect  them  and  assist  them  in 
ridding  their  herds  of  this  disease,  it  is 
proposed  to  regulate  the  importation  of 
cattle  into  our  State  so  that  the  cattle 
imported  will  be  known  to  be  free  from 
this  disease,  as  far  as  that  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  agglutination  test. 

“It  is  also  proposed  to  set  up  within 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  a  plan  which  will  recognize  those 
who  are  following  constructive  methods 
in  ridding  the  herds  within  the  State  qf 
contagious  abortion. 

“This  whole  plan  will  be  a  part  cu  the 
dairy  improvement  work  carried  on  by 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  the  plan  which  we  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing  with  our  agricultural  leaders, 
which  I  am  hoping  will  develop  into  a 
plan  that  will  be  acceptable  and  very 
helpful  to  dairymen  generally. 

“I  feel  that  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  New  York  State  has  within 
its  borders  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
various  dairy  breeds,  that  there  are  many 
farmers  within  the  state  who  are  in  a 
position  to  raise  their  own  replacements 
and  that  the  various  authorities  agree 
that  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  for 
building  up  high  producing  herds  it  is 
desirable  to  raise  enough  young  stock  to 
take  care  of  the  necessary  replacements. 
There  are  also  many  farmers  who  are  in 
a  position  to  raise  a  few  additional  ani¬ 
mals  to  sell  to  neighbors  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  raise  sufficient  young  stock 
for  necessary  replacements. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  enjoy 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  should  work  together  to  build 
up  within  this  Shed  the  healthiest  and 
the  heaviest  producing  herds  to  be  found 
and  to  follow  methods  that  will  enable 
them  to  produce  milk  most  economically 
and  in  compliance  with  the  various  sani¬ 
tary  regulations  that  are  necessary  to 
assure  safe  milk  of  high  quality. 

“It  seems  evident  that  the  standards  I 
have  suggested  can  best  be  secured  by 
using  the  healthy  well-bred  animals  we 
have  within  our  state  and  that  whenever 
it  seems  advisable  to  bring  animals  into 
this  state  they  should  be  of  a  quality, 
both  in  health  and  ability  to  produce,  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  we  now  have.  To  assist  our  dairy 
farmers  in  their  efforts  to  furnish  our 
eastern  markets  with  fresh  wholesome 
milk  from  the  healthiest  herds  in  the 
country  is  my  reason  for  wishing  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  regulation  which  will  restrict 
the  importation  of  cattle  only  to  those 
known  to  be  free  from  disease.” 

*  *  * 

A  Banker’s  Opinion 

A  banker  who  has  intimate  contact 
with  hundreds  of  New  York  State 
farmers  is  also  thinking  about  dairy 
cows.  He  writes,  “I  recently  noted  an 
item  in  one  of  the  Farm  papers  to  the 
effect  that  an  agricultural  official  in 
Wisconsin  stressed  the  fact  that  one  of 
their  big  sources  of  farm  income  was 
the  sale  of  dairy  cows  to  other  regions, 
particularly  here  in  the  East,  and  that 
the  proceeds  from  such  sales  last  year  J 
amounted  to  over  $3,000,000. 

“I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in 
the  slightest  degree  in  the  economics 
of  raising  dairy  cattle  here  in  the  East. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  dairymen  here  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  States  are  not  in  a  successful 
financial  condition  because  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  dairy  cows  and  the  means 
they  have  taken  to  pay  for  them.  When 
milk  is  bringing  a  good  price,  perhaps 
some  dairymen  can  afford  to  give  half 
of  their  milk  checks  toward  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  cattle,  but  with  the  present 
price  of  milk  in  many  areas,  one-half 
of  the  milk  check  simply  will  not  keep  j 
the  farmer  and  his  family  and  permit 
him  to  carry  on  his  operation,  let  alone 
pay  taxes  and  interest  on  any  mort¬ 
gage  that  he  may  have.” 

*  *  * 

Dried-up  Hens  Going  Strong 

The  hens  I  dried  up  are  going  strong, 
laying  about  50  per  cent  of  the  finest 
quality  eggs.  A  number  of  people  have 
been  to  the  farm  to  see  them  and 
everyone  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  they  look  good  for  a  long  pun 
this  Fall.  There  are  three  culls  which 
will  be  taken  out  this  week,  and  we 
have  just  started  them  on  a  feeding 
of  wet  mash  at  night. 
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About  Collection  Agencies 


FOR  the  past  six  months  we  have 
had  an  unusual  number  of  requests 
for  information  about  collection  agen¬ 
cies.  Here  is  just  an  example  of  one 
of  them: 

Will  you  please  give  me  what  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  about  the  International 
Creditors  Collection  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania?  Two  men  are 
working  this  town  for  this  concern. 

We  have  a  report  on  this  concern 
indicating  that  there  has  been  a 
large  number  of  complaints  from 
individuals  and  companies  who  did 
business  with  them,  and  that  the  com- 
plaintants  claim  that  the  salesman  mis¬ 
represented  things  in  selling  the  con¬ 
tract. 

In  order  to  hand  over  accounts  for 
collection  to  this  concern  a  contract 
must  be  signed.  As  usual  in  such  cases 
no  salesman  has  any  authority  to 
promise  anything  not  contained  in  the 
contract.  Along  with  this  contract  is  a 
sheet  of  instructions  which  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  same  sheet  with  the  con¬ 
tract.  Before  signing  the  contract  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  read  it  over  pretty 
carefully  because  it  appears  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  collection  agency  to 
hold  those  who  sign  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  contract.  The  company 
agrees  to  collect  a  minimum  sum 
of  money  or  to  refund  the  advance  fee. 
In  fact,  it  gives  a  draft  for  the  amount 
of  the  advance  fee  which  specifically 
guarantees  the  refund.  This  draft,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  check,  is  not  negotiable, 
and  is  worthless  unless  accepted  by 
the  company.  Naturally  it  will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  company  unless  the  one 
signing  the  contract  has  lived  up  to 
every  provision  of  the  contract. 

Another  similar  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Service 
Bureau,  575  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  ?  According  to  their  agent  this  con¬ 
cern  will  buy  up  accounts  that  are  not 
over  five  years  old  and  give  you  80  cents 
on  the  dollar.  The  agent  left  his  card 
and  said  he  would  be  back  in  a  week. 

We  checked  up  on  this  concern  and 
find  that  it  appears  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  National  Board  of 


Trade  Collection  Agency,  operated  by 
I.  M.  Wieder,  about  which  we  com¬ 
mented  some  time  ago.  If  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  statement  is  correct,  it 
would  appear  in  this  case,  that  the 
agent  did  not  stick  to  the  facts.  We  do 
not  understand  that  the  U.  S.  Public 
Service  Bureau,  the  National  Board  of 
Trade,  or  any  other  collection  agency 
actually  buys  bad  debts.  Instead  they 
give  a  contract  which  results  in  the 
collection  agency  obligating  itself,  in 
effect,  only  for  the  good  accounts. 


What  Chance  for  a  Job? 

Recently  a  representative  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Extension  University  enrolled  me  in 
that  school.  I  have  not  yet  paid  all  the 
money  and  would  like  to  know  if  they 
are  reliable  before  I  do  so. 

The  National  Extension  University 
sells  secretarial  courses.  We  expect  our 
subscriber  has  signed  a  non-cancellable 
contract  which  is  probably  legally  bind¬ 
ing  and  should  the  National  Extension 
University  sue  to  collect  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  they  might  be  successful. 
We,  of  course,  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  they  would  actually  bring  suit. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  like  to 
point  out.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  hundreds  of  trained  stenographers 
in  every  city  looking  for  work.  Most 
of  them  have  spent  several  months  per¬ 
sonally  attending  a  high  grade  school 
and  have  had  experience.  We  leave  it 
to  you  to  decide  how  much  chance  any 
girl  has  of  getting  a  job  without  ex¬ 
perience.  Regardless  of  what  training 
she  has  we  think  it  would  be  generally 
admitted  that  a  graduate  from  a  cor- 
rosepondence  course,  no  matter  how 
good,  would  have  even  less  chance  than 
one  who  personally  attended  a  well 
recognized  school. 


Not  There! 

Have  you  any  record  of  the  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Publications,  45  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  City.  A  young  man  came  to  my 
house  getting  people  to  subscribe  to  a 
magazine  called  “Everyday  Life.”  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  48  numbers  at  $1.00  as  the 
receipt  reads  which  I  received  from  this 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  July  1932 


Davenport  Center 


NEW  YORK 
Mrs.  Homer  Shepard,  Massena 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

Mrs.  Jas.  Willoughby,  Sharon  Springs 
(Refund  on  order  of  dress) 

Geo.  K.  Lane,  Croghan  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

C.  A.  tvans,  Hammond  . 

(I’ay  for  eggs) 

Aaron  W.  Pulner,  Naples 
(Pay  for  eggs) 

Frank  McCracken 
(Pay  for  eggs) 

C.  L.  Haynes,  Granton  . 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

1  W.  Seckner.  I  lion 
(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Geo.  Hunt,  Interlaken 
(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  wire  fence) 
C.  L.  Bright,  Bloomville 
(Adjustment  on  milk  complaint) 

C.  L.  Galpin,  Owego 

(Settlement  on  express  claim) 

Mrs.  Otto  Neidlinger,  Bainbridge  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  oil  burner) 

Steven  Cerjan,  Verona  . 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Farl  Fuller,  Meridale  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  pig) 

*-■  V.  Townsend,  Coopers  Planis  . . . 

(Refund  on  order  of  pig) 

Mrs.  Irving  Corlew.  Glens  Falls 
(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  chicks) 


$  4.00 
4.08 
4.75 
8.00 
5.38 
6.30 
5,40 
15.00 
18.80 
.  20.77 
5.85 
44.45 
100.00 
.  .2.00 
2.00 
5.50 


I.  B.  Perkins,  Stony  Creek  . 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  chicks) 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Miller,  Wayland  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  plants) 

Michael  Kuz,  Scottsville 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  chicks) 

William  Wiltse,  Leonardsville  . 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  plants) 

NEW  JERSEY 


Mrs.  Ida  Stabley,  Pennsgrove 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 
Thomas  White,  Freehold 
(Balance  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Meyer,  Marlboro 
(Adjustment  of  claim) 


VERMONT 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Graves,  Wolcott 
(Payment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Minnie  Richard,  Wolcott  . 

(Payment  of  claim) 

DELAWARE 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett,  Milford  . 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Leo  T.  Lapoint,  Hudson  . . 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  plants) 

TOTAL 


Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


NEW  YORK 
W.  Rippert,  Ellen  vi  lie 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Ed.  Hillyard,  Groton 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Benjamin  A.  Allen,  Crown  Point 
(Return  of  manuscript) 

Mf.  L.  Colton,  Port  Leyden 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

M.  W.  Skidmore  &  Son,  Patterson 
(Adjustment  to  furnace) 

H  Hidley,  West  Sand  Lake 
(Order  of  chicks  filled) 

Edward  Enderlin,  Roxbury 
(Adjustment  on  order  of  chicks) 

Geo.  M.  Swartz,  Seneca  Falls 
(Adjustment  on  complaint  on  machinery) 
Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Drost,  Laurel 
(Replacement  on  order  of  chicks) 

Mrs.  Earl  Adams,  Erieville 
(Mail  order  adjusted) 


H.  Fred  Turner,  Greene 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  pig) 
Fred  S.  Jayne,  Florida 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

C.  F.  Shockow,  Churchville 

(Additional  adjustment  on  complaint) 
Gordon  Lindsley,  Delevan 
(Adjustment  on  order  of  chicks) 

NEW  JERSEY 
James  T.  Clark,  Vernon 

(Order  filled) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
J.  A.  Sharrar,  Emlenton 

(Order  for  nursery  plants  filled) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Win.  Goodreau,  Palmer 

(Order  for  tobacco  filled) 

VERMONT 

J.  0.  Phillips,  Middlebury 

(Replacement  of  pig) 


2.00 

1.00 

50.00 

1.00 

12.75 

61.12 

I 

23.31 

10.00 

22.24 

3.98 

3.55 


$443.23 


representative.  I  subscribed  for  this  pub¬ 
lication  on  April  3,  1932.  I  wrote  them  re¬ 
garding  my  not  receiving  any  copies  some 
time  ago  and  have  not  received  any  reply 
to  my  inquiry. 

Our  subscriber  enclosed  a  printed  re¬ 
ceipt  which  looks  authentic.  We  had 
never  heard  of  “Everyday  Life”  so  we 
sent  a  representative  over  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  to  ask  the  agency  if  they 
could  furnish  us  with  a  sample  copy. 
Officials  at  the  building  said  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Publication  and  so  far  as  they  knew, 
they  had  never  been  located  at  that 
address. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  settle  this  complaint  for  our 
subscriber.  If  anyone  is  familiar  with 
this  magazine  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  address  at  which  is  it  pub¬ 
lished  so  that  we  can  follow  the  matter 
further. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 
cured  gas  from  an  isolated  trading 
post;  and  after  resting  a  few  hours 
from  their  four-hundred-mile  hop,  they 
took  off  again  and  headed  for  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  Great  Slave. 

Knowing  that  if  he  and  Buzzard 
showed  up  at  a  Police  post  or  larger 
trading  center,  it  would  mean  a  quick 
and  sorry  end  of  their  flight,  Alan 
planned  to  avoid  such  places  religiously. 
He  had  a  conviction  that  he  and  Buz¬ 
zard  were  “wanted.”  They  had  left  too 
many  tracks  in  Edmonton — clues  that 
would  speedily  be  followed  up.  The 
Police  there,  a  wise  live  outfit,  had  cer¬ 
tainly  connected  them  with  the  theft 
of  all  that  government  property  and 
had  radioed  instructions  for  their 
arrest. 

Eventually  he  and  Buzzard  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  caught.  It  was  as  inevitable 
as  sunset.  Soon  or  late  they  would  have 
to  return  to  civilization  and  face  the 
music.  To  Alan  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
Buzzard  was  going  to  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  helping  him  on  this  thankless 
job.  For  himself  he  did  not  greatly 
care;  he  hardly  thought  of  it.  .  .  .  He 
was  headed  north  again,  on  his  last 
patrol,  his  greatest  patrol. 

Halfway  to  Great  Slave,  when  they 
were  winging  over  an  immense  region 
of  beaver  swamp  and  tamarack  mus¬ 
keg,  a  leak  in  a  fuel  pipe  drained  ail 
their  gas;  and  without  warning,  the 
motor  konked  and  died.  Lacking  alti¬ 
tude  to  switch  on  the  emergency  tank 
and  start  the  engine,  Buzzard  was 
forced  to  make  a  dead-stick  landing  on 
a  little  duck  pond. 

In  the  clumsy  canvas  canoe,  thread¬ 
ing  tributary  creeks  out  to  Buffalo 
River,  Alan  made  a  fifty-mile  trip  of 
driving  toil  and  hardship  to  reach  a 
post  and  bring  back  gas. 

As  they  worked  on  north,  they  made 
moderately  good  time,  but  only  by  in¬ 
cessant  care  and  worry.  Engine  trouble 
caused  them  delay.  Again  and  again 
they  sat  down  on  some  unknown  river 
or  lake  and  sweated  for  hours  over  the 
old  motor.  Fuel  was  a  constant  prob¬ 
lem.  Avoiding  Mounted  detachments 
and  Royal  Signal  Corps  stations  like 
the  plague,  they  dared  stop  only  at 
wilderness-buried  posts  where  radios 
were  unlikely  and  no  Police  handy. 
They  could  never  be  certain  of  getting 
fuel,  and  what  they  did  get  was  usually 
half  kerosene. 

Alan  was  looking  forward  to  his  ren¬ 
dezvous  with  Bill  as  the  end  of  all  this 
worry  about  gas  and  oil.  Besides  the 
fuel  there  at  Goose  Point,  Bill  had 
promised  to  cache  some  supplies  up  the 
Alooska  near  Joyce’s  home. 

Beyond  the  Slave,  in  the  Mackenzie 
country,  the  nights  rapidly  dwindled 
with  the  climbing  latitudes;  they  now 
were  merely  a  couple  hours  of  semi¬ 
darkness  that  did  not  halt  flight.  The 
drizzly  rains  were  ceasing.  Thunder¬ 
storms,  driving  eastward  out  of  the 
Rockies,  swept  the  country.  Flies  that 
were  killed  by  the  thunder  lay  in  tiny 
windrows  around  the  lake  edges.  Back 
in  his  own  country  again,  Alan  was 
fervently  looking  ahead  to  meeting 
Bill  at  En  Traverse  Lake,  to  getting 
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those  precious  supplies,  to  seeing  Joyce 
again  there  on  the  Big  Alooska. 

On  this  long  trip,  like  stepping  back 
from  a  picture  to  see  it  better,  he  had 
remembered  a  hundred  little  incidents 
connected  with  Joyce;  and  they  had 
given  him  a  profounder  insight  into 
her  nature.  He  saw  her  setting  a  meal 
for  his  hungry  men  that  night  he  went 
past  on  patrol.  Remembered  her  val¬ 
iant  return,  a  brave  little  soldier,  to 
that  lonely  and  dangerous  trading  post, 
that  she  might  be  of  real  aid  in  the 
battle  for  her  father.  All  his  loyalty 
to  the  sister  of  his  dead  partner  could 
not  keep  him  from  comparing  Joyce’s 
vital  spirited  personality  with  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  leisure-bored  ennui,  and  Joyce’s 
two  years  of  heroic  sacrifice  with  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  idle  deliberate  dependence. 

When  he  thought  of  Joyce  refusing 
his  kiss,  and  then  of  Elizabeth’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  herself  to  him  that  night 
in  his  cabin,  he  saw  with  brutal  clarity 
the  difference,  the  abysmal  difference, 
between  those  two  girls. 

%  %  % 

On  their  last  evening,  worn  out  by  a 
day  of  engine  trouble  and  head  winds 
and  blinding  rains,  they  alighted  in  a 
little  spruce-buried  lake  on  Silvertip 
River,  a  short  hundred  miles  south  of 
Fort  Endurance.  Anchoring  the  plane, 
they  paddled  ashore,  cooked  a  warm 
meal,  and  rolled  up  in  their  blankets 
for  a  few  hours  of  desperately-needed 
rest.  (To  be  continued  next  week) 
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$10,000  Pa°gaEinTstN 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

Only  $10.  year 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hams,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name _ 


P.  O. 


Age 


State 


YOU  DONT 
HAVE  TO 
“BABY”  IT! 


Certainly  not!  Fels-Naptha  works  will¬ 
ingly  in  tub  or  machine  Jt  gives  extra  help 
in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  water;  for  soak¬ 
ing  or  boiling.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-9-3,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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A  Capacity  of 

200,000  TONS 


ONLY 

75% 

USED 


IN  ADDITION  to  its  output  of  grain  and  grain 
goods,  dairy  feed  and  other  stock  feeds,  the 
G.  L.  F.  Mill  at  Buffalo  should  mix  approximate¬ 
ly  200,000  tons  of  public  formula  poultry  feeds 
each  year.  This  is  the  tonnage  which,  when 
worked  in  with  the  manufacture  and  processing 
of  other  feeds,  would  result  in  the  lowest  mill 
cost  per  ton  of  poultry  feed. 

In  the  table  at  the  right  is  recorded  how  far 
poultrymen  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
northern  Pennsylvania  have  gone  in  building  up 
their  buying  of  poultry  feeds  through  the 
G.  L.  F.  to  date.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  poultry- 
men  in  no  other  section  of  the  United  States 
have  made  so  much  progress.  It  follows  that 
nowhere  else  are  poultry  feeds  of  such  un¬ 
equalled  quality  being  purchased  as  cheaply  by 
poultrymen.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  encouraging 
progress  there  remains  the  inescapable  fact  that, 
if  faster  progress  could  be  made,  minimum  costs 
for  mixed  poultry  feeds  through  the  G.  L.  F. 
would  be  obtained  just  so  much  sooner.  After 
all,  it’s  up  to  you  poultrymen. 


G.L.F  Poultry  Feed 
Tonnage 


YEAR 

TONNAGE 

PURCHASED 

PERCENT 

INCREASE 

1922-23 

3,751.38 

1923-24 

6,841.40 

+82.37% 

1924-25 

7,933.24 

+15.95 

1925-26 

14,176.87 

+78.70 

1926-27 

28,227.82 

+99.11 

1927-28 

55,781.15 

+97.61 

1928-29 

89,378.03 

+60.22 

1929-30 

138,011.52 

+54.40 

1930-31 

145,178.50 

+  5.19 

1931-32 

151,891.15 

+  4.62 

THE  above  figures  are  for  Public  Formula  Mixed 
Poultry  Feeds.  They  do  not  include  whole  and 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  etc.  Combined  shipments  of 
grain  and  Mixed  Poultry  Feeds  indicate  that  between 
five  and  six  million  laying  hens  will  go  into  winter 
quarters  this  fall  on  G.  L.  F.  Feeds.  This  is  the  largest 
flock  of  hens  yet  to  be  fed  cooperatively,  but  is  still 
25%  short  of  the  number  necessary  to  run  the  G.  L.  F. 
Mill  to  capacity  on  Mixed  Poultry  Feeds. 
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Dairymen  Back  New  Market  Effort 

Syracuse  Meeting  Marked  by  Common  Desire  to  Find  Solution 


§ 


SOME  1500  dairymen  including  216  ac¬ 
credited  delegates  from  nearly  every 
dairy  community  of  four  states  met  in 
Syracuse  on  September  2nd  to  listen  to 
a  report  of  the  Emergency  Milk  Committee 
and  to  decide  upon  future  action. 

After  a  long,  hard,  hot  day,  characterized 
by  fairness  and  good  temper,  the  delegates 
adopted  the  resolutions  printed  below.  Thus 
another  chapter  is  written  into  the  tempestu¬ 
ous  history  of  dairy  marketing  in  this  section. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Emergency  Milk  Commit¬ 
tee,  Rowland  M.  Sharpe,  who,  after  a  few 
preliminary  remarks,  introduced  H.  E. 
Babcock,  formerly  the  manager  of  the 
G.  L.  F.,  and  now  on  the  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist,  as  the  presiding  officer  for 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Babcock  throughout  the 
day  filled  a  difficult  situation  to  the  eminent 
satisfaction  of  everyone.  We  have  never 
attended  a  meeting  where  the  chairman 
went  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  be  fair. 

He  first  introduced  G.  N.  Allen,  Secretary 
of  the  Emergency  Milk  Committee,  who 
rendered  a  detailed  report  de- 
scribing  the  meeting  on  March 
15th  which  resulted  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  and  then  gave  in  detail 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  this 
committee  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Allen  enumerated  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
submit  the  Provisional  Contract 
to  the  dairymen  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  He  said  that 
nearly  3,000  volunteer  workers 
had  given  their  time  and  money 
to  help  spread  facts  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  marketing  situation  and  to 
unite  dairymen.  He  told  the 
meeting  that  all  of  their  efforts 
had  resulted  in  the  signing  of 
about  10,000  Emergency  con¬ 
tracts,  which,  of  course,  did 
not  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
28,000  needed  to  make  the  con¬ 
tracts  binding.  Mr.  Allen  did 
emphasize  the  fact,  however, 
that  all  of  the  work  which  had 
been  done  by  the  committee  and 
its  helpers  had  resulted  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the 
milk  marketing  situation  and 
that,  of  course,  any  new  pro¬ 
gress  for  bettering  milk 


keting  conditions  must  be  first  built  upon 
this  better  understanding. 

Two  hundred  and  sixteen  delegates 
attended  both  the  meeting  on  September 
2nd  and  the  one  on  March  15th.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd  the  delegates’  affiliations 
were  as  follows:  Dairymen’s  League  130, 
Sheffield  Producers  21,  Independents  5 7, 
Non  Producers  8.  It  was  brought  out 
that  31  of  the  130  representatives  of  the 
League  were  formerly  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
Sheffield  Producers  Association  because 
of  their  interest  during  the  past  summer 
in  the  Emergency  Milk  Committee’s 
plans. 

Chairman  Cronk  of  Conference 
Board  Speaks 

After  Mr.  Allen’s  report,  the  chairman 
then  introduced  Mr.  Harry  Cronk,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Borden’s  Farm  Products 
Company  and  also  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Dealers’  Conference 
Board.  Mr.  Cronk  first  spoke  as  a 


Plan  for  Stabilizing  Milk  Industry 

PLAN  approved  at  the  mass  meeting  of  dairymen  as 
a  step  toward  stabilizing  the  milk  industry  in  the 
New  York  milkshed: 


mar- 


1.  Resolved,  That  the  emergency  committee  of  the 
New  York  milk-shed  be  continued; 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  one  co-operative 
milk  marketing  association,  with  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  set  up  in  the  meeting  of  March  15; 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  planning  committee  select 
three  of  its  members  to  meet  with  the  emergency  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  confer  with  the  Dairymen’s  League  in 
working  out  a  new  provisional  contract  revised  to  meet 
existing  conditions; 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  emergency  committee  after 
it  has  agreed  upon  a  provisional  contract,  or  plan  with 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  resubmit  such  provisional  con¬ 
tract  or  plan  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  milk  producers 
in  each  county  of  the  New  York  milkshed  for  their 
approval  or  disapproval  with  the  recommendations  that 
delegates  be  appointed  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  future  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  their  wishes. 

A  supplementary  resolution  offered  from  the  floor 
extends  an  invitation  to  all  persons,  delegates  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  submit  to  the  emergency  committee  any  plan 
to  stabilize  the  industry,  improve  prices  and  encourage 
co-operation  among  farmers. 


representative  of  all  of  the  dealers  on  the 
Milk  Conference  Board.  He  said  in  part: 

“I  did  not  construe  your  invitation  to 
speak  here  today  as  a  personal  compliment 
to  me  but  as  evidence  of  the  growing  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  the  constructive 
forces  among  the  producers  and  distri¬ 
butors  of  milk. 

“It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  all  enlighten¬ 
ed  dairymen  and  dealers  realize  that  only 
through  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  one 
another’s  viewpoint  can  a  solution  of  their 
separate  and  common  problems  be  achieved. 
The  sharply  drawn  lines  of  often  rabid 
partisanship  that  divided  those  who  pro¬ 
duced  milk  from  those  who  distributed  it 
are  gradually  becoming  less  distinct.  I  vis¬ 
ualize  the  factional  divisions  in  the  Milk- 
Industry  in  the  not  distant  future  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  progressive,  orderly  elements 
in  the  City  and  Country  united  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  on  one  side  and  the  destructive, 
opportunist  types  arrayed  on  the  other. 

"In  every  field  of  endeavor,  there  are 
those,  who,  through  efficiency  and  ethical 
practice,  thrive  upon  market¬ 
wide  stability  and  then  there 
are  those  who  prosper  only  in 
the  degree  of  their  ability  to 
undermine  long-established 
standards.  The  contract  be¬ 
tween  these  two  groups  is  never 
more  apparent  than  during  a 
period  of  great  economic  ad¬ 
versity  such  as  is  now  being 
experienced.  If  the  short-sight¬ 
ed  cohorts  are  to  be  permitted 
to  hold  sway  at  this  time,  the 
return  to  wholesome  normalcy 
in  our  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  life  will  be  deferred  in¬ 
definitely.  It  is,  therefore,  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  high  ideals  and  sound 
procedure  to  collaborate  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  building  what 
might  be  termed  a  powerful 
bridge  upon  which  their  Indus¬ 
try  can  safely  span  the  chasm 
of  depression.  .  .  . 

“I  could,  were  I  so  minded, 
keep  you  here  for  hours  citing 
innumerable  specific  examples 
that  illustrate  the  chaos  and 
disorder  that  now  engulfs  the 
Metropolitan  district.  I  can  say 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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What  Would  Happen  If  the 

League  Went  Out  of  Business  ? 


THERE  is  much  evidence  to  prove  that  there  are 
many  thousands  of  dairymen  not  now  members 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  who  in 
their  hearts  appreciate  its  services  and  who  would 
be  gravely  concerned  if  the  League  went  out  of  business. 
There  are,  also,  some  others  who  sincerely  think  that 
dairymen  would  do  just  as  well  without  organization 
in  general  and  without  the  League  in  particular. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  should,  on  a  certain 
date,  cease  business.  What  would  happen?  What  ser¬ 
vices  would  dairymen  be  deprived  of  which  they  now 
have? 

No  Price  Control 

Without  a  marketing  organization  the  industry 
would,  of  course,  go  back  to  the  old  conditions  where¬ 
by  the  dealer  had  all  of  the  say  about  fixing  milk  prices. 
How  can  anyone  have  any  doubt  of  the  effect  upon  milk 
prices  when  50,000  organized  producers,  representing 
over  half  of  the  milk  in  the  Milk  Shed,  definitely  tell  the 
dealers  what  the  price  of  their  product  shall  be  every 
month? 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  depression  hit  the 
prices  of  other  farm  products,  the  dairymen’s  organiza¬ 
tion  maintained  the  prices  of  milk  in  this  section,  there¬ 
by  saving  to  dairymen  many  millions  of  dollars.  Were 
organization  better  supported,  there  is  doubt  in  the 
world  that  farmers  would  still  be  receiving  a  much 
higher  price  for  their  milk. 

Efforts  to  Increase  Consumption 

Not  until  after  the  organization  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  was  there  any  regular, 
sustained  effort  to  advertise  milk  and  dairy  products. 
The  League  established  a  Health  Education  Department 
contacting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school  children  and 
consumer  homes  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk. 
For  the  same  purpose,  through  its  own  efforts  and  by 
cooperating  with  others  in  the  industry,  it  advertises 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

Because  of  the  leadership  of  the  League,  the  large 
distributors  of  milk  have  established  similar  nutritional 
departments  and  have  spent  large  sums  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk,  which  will  benefit  not  only  the 
consumer  but  every  dairyman. 

Fair  Milk  Weights  and  Tests 

EVERY  PRODUCER  MEMBER  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  IS  ASSURED  OF  THE  FAIR  WEIGHTS 
AND  TESTS  OF  HIS  MILK.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  an  accurate  accounting  on  members’  re¬ 
turns  for  all  the  usual  differentials  such  as  freight,  but- 
terfat,  and  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records 
are  full  of  cases  where  dealers  have  attempted  to  deal 
unfairly  with  the  producers  on  butterfat  tests,  milk 
weights,1  and  other  differentials. 

Organization  Audits  Dealers’  Books 

League  representatives  have  access  to  the  books  of 
all  of  its  buyers.  Public  accountants  certify  to  us  the 
accuracy  of  these  records.  CAN  YOU  IM AGINE 
SUCH  A  SITUATION  WITHOUT  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION. 

Organization  Insures  Against  Dealer  Bankruptcy 

No  good  farmer  would  let  his  build¬ 
ings  go  without  fire  insurance.  LEAGUE 
MEMBERS  ARE,  BY  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION,  INSURED  AGAINST  LOSS 
FROM  BANKRUPTCY  OF  INDIVID¬ 
UAL  DEALERS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  League  careful¬ 


ly  investigates  the  credit  of  any  dealer  before  selling 
milk  to  him;  in  the  second  place,  when  such  losses  do 
rarely  occur,  they  are  charged  to  reserve  accounts  set 
aside  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  ruin  is  not  brought  upon 
an  entire  community  through  the  failure  of  the  local 
milk  dealer.  We  know  of  a  case  where  local  merchants 
had  to  agree  among  themselves  to  sell  no  Christmas 
merchandise  because  nobody  in  the  community  could 
buy  it  due  to  the  failure  of  the  milk  dealer. 

Organization  Protects  Against  Unfair  Rules, 
Regulations,  and  Laws 

Most  boards  of  health  want  to  be  fair.  Many  city 
officials  do  not  understand  dairy  conditions,  however, 
and  without  organization  it  is  impossible  ever  to  present 
the  farmer’s  side  of  such  questions. 

Organization,  also,  is  constantly  called  upon  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  passage  of  unfair  laws  and  to  secure  legislation 
particularly  helpful  to  dairymen  and  often  to  all  farmers. 

All  such  services  are  equally  beneficial  to  both 
members  and  non-members. 

Organization  Provides  Market  Every  Day 

NO  LEAGUE  PRODUCER  IS  EVER  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  MARKET.  In  these  times  when  many  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  and  other  products  are  left  practically 
without  any  market,  League  producers  always  have  one, 
no  matter  what  happens.  Without  an  organization,  each 
milk  buyer  would  take  just  the  amount  of  milk  that  he 
could  dispose  of  with  profit  and  no  more.  This  means 
that  thousands  of  dairymen  would  be  left  with  their 
milk  on  their  hands. 

Even  if  you  were  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  in  not 
being  eliminated  by  your  dealers,  still  you  would  be  out 
of  luck  because  the  dairymen  whose  milk  was  elimi¬ 
nated  would  try  to  put  it  on  the  market  independently, 
thus  forcing  your  dealer  to  cut  all  city  prices  to  a  point 
where  you  would  do  well,  under  present  conditions,  if 
you  were  getting  one  cent  a  quart  for  your  product. 

Organization  Has  Increased  Marketing 
Knowledge 

Due  to  thousands  of  organization  meetings  and  to 
unlimited  amounts  of  printed  matter,  dairy  farmers 
have  an  infinitely  better  knowledge  of  milk  marketing 
conditions  than  they  ever  had  before.  Possibly  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  that  organization  has 
made,  FOR  EDUCATION  IS  PROTECTION, 
KNOW  LEDGE  IS  POWER.  Any  progress  must  al¬ 
ways  be  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts, 
and  these  facts  about  milk  marketing  conditions  have 
been  presented  to  you  regularly  and  constantly  now  for 
many  years. 

Why  Not  Build  a  New  Organization  ? 

Perhaps  you  say,  “All  right,”  to  the  statements  made 
above.  “Organization  is  all  right,  but  the  League  is  all 
wrong.  Let’s  build  a  new  organization.” 

Well,  suppose  you  did.  The  Cooperative  Association 
has  been  eleven  years  accumulating  its  present  exper¬ 
ience,  its  knowledge  of  the  market,  and  its  splendid 
facilities  for  marketing  milk  and  its  products.  Back  of 
that  is  the  experience  of  the  old  Dairymen’s  League. 
What  evidence  is  there  that  you  could  build  as  good  an 
organization  in  any  less  time?  The 
League  makes  its  mistakes,  but  its  great¬ 
est  handicap  is  lack  of  support  by  enough 
dairymen  to  make  its  work  more  effec¬ 
tive.  And  who  can  say  that  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  would  be  even  as  well  supported 
as  the  present  one  is? 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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Where  Taxpayers’  Road  Money  Goes 

Some  Astonishing  Facts  About  Right-of-Ways 

By  KATHLEEN  JACKSON 


THE  report  for  1930  by  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  County  of  Dutchess 
reveals  some  thought-provoking 
figures  concerning  the  cost  of 
acquiring  land  for  highways  in  that 
County.  The  expenditures  for  Construc¬ 
tion  and  Permanent  Improvements 
contain  five  items,  of  which  the  largest 
is  for  acquirement  of  right  of  ways.  In 
fact,  this  item  accounts  for  47  per  cent 
of  the  total  sum.  That  such  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  amount  should  be 
spent  in  getting  ready  to  build  a  high¬ 
way  seems  remarkable;  and  a  search 
through  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  the  Highway  Law 
brings  to  light  the  expensive  method 
by  which  such  land  is  acquired. 

If  a  proposed  state  or  county  high¬ 
way  is  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  a 
highway  already  existing,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  county  where 
such  highway  is  located  must  provide 
the  requisite  right  of  way  prior  to  the 
advertisement  of  proposals  for  con¬ 
struction.  The  purchase  of  the  land  is 
in  direct  charge  of  the  particular  super¬ 
visor  in  whose  township  the  highway 
happens  to  be.  The  supervisor  with  his 
attorney  calls  upon  the  owner  of  the 
property  with  an  offer  for  the  strip  of 
land  needed.  In  one  instance  a  super¬ 
visor  made  an  offer  of  $400  for  two 
strips  of  land  129  ft.  by  7  ft.  and  148 
ft  by  11  ft.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
the  deal  closed,  and  the  report  came 
in  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors: 

Price  of  land .  $400 

Compensation  for  Supervisor.—  $30 

Compensation  for  his  attorney  75 

i  _ 

$105 

The  administrative  costs  of  acquiring 
the  two  pieces  of  land  amounted  to 
$105,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the 
land. 

In  this  case  presumably  the  removal 
of  the  strips  of  land  did  not  do  any 
great  damage  to  the  property.  But  an¬ 
other  instance  required  taking  five 
acres  of  land,  building  one  mile  of 
fence,  dividing  the  farm  in  half  and 
cutting  off  a  part  of  the  property  from 
the  lake  front.  The  negotiations,  con¬ 
tinued  over  a  period  of  nine  months, 
consumed  eleven  days  of  the  super¬ 
visor’s  time,  and  established  the  price 
of  the  land  at  $7500,  with  administra¬ 
tive  costs  of  only  5.5  per  cent.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  higher  the  price  of  the  land, 
the  smaller  the  percentage  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs.  This  is  shown  by 
two  cases: 

Price 

paid  for  Supt.’s  Attorney’s  per 
land  compensation  compensation  cent 
$1000  $35  $75  11% 

275  35  75  40% 

If  the  owner  of  the  property  should 
refuse  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  the 
supervisor,  a  petition  is  sent  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  a  special  term,  or  to 
the  County  Court,  asking  for  a  con¬ 
demnation  commission  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  land.  The  judge  ap¬ 
points  three  disinterested  persons  as 
commissioners  before  whom  the  hear¬ 


ings  are  held  and  on  whom  rests  the 
decision  of  the  final  award.  Then  the 
final  report  of  charges  upon  the  county 
treasury  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

Price  paid  for  land . $700 

Interest  on  $700  from 
Jan.  7,  1930,  when 

commissioners  took 
oath,  to  final  payment 

of  money .  $17  (estim.) 

Supervisor’s  compensa¬ 
tion  .  100 

Compensation  for  his 

attorney  .  589 

Compensation  3  commis¬ 
sioners  at  $250  each....  750 

Compensation  stenogra¬ 
pher  . .  133 

Compensation  attorney 
of  owners  . .  322 


$1911 

In  short,  $1911  is  paid  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  that  the  value  of  a  particular 
piece  of  land  is  $700.  Administrative 
costs  here  are  273  per  cent  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  land.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  other  instances  of  seemingly 
exorbitant  costs  are  to  be  found: 

Price  paid  for  land  (three 

owners)  . „ . $9000 

2000 
650  * 

-  $11,650 

Administrative  Costs : 

Interest  .  $582  (estim.) 

Compensation  of  supervis¬ 
or  .  125 

Compensation  real  estate 

experts  .  600 

Compensation  Supervisor’s 

attorney  .  885 

Compensation  3  commis¬ 
sioners  at  $700 .  2100 

Compensation  stenographer  347 
Compensation  attorney  for 
owners  .  1172 


may  take  six  days  or  perhaps  twenty- 
eight,  but  usually  between  ten  and 
fifteen.  A  list  of  the  commissioners 
chosen  by  the  Court  in  1930  shows  few 
duplicate  names.  While  something  may 
be  said  for  passing  the  work  around,  it 
is  also  a  technical  matter  requiring 
knowledge  of  standard  prices  of  real 
estate  and  the  effect  of  certain  circum¬ 
stances  upon  that  price.  There  are 
trained  appraisers  who  are  daily  en¬ 
gaged  in  valuing  land  in  Dutchess 
County  for  various  purposes.  It  would 
seem  as  though  experience  such  as 
theirs  might  be  drawn  upon  to  “assess, 
allow  and  state  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
ages  to  be  sustained  by  the  owners  of 
the  several  lots,  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  taken  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.” 
Without  resort  to  trained  appraisers, 
there  appears  to  be  good  chance  for 
favoritism  and  political  plums  in  the 
appointment  of  such  commissioners. 

Interest  charges  form  a  minor  ad¬ 
ministrative  cost,  though  it  indirectly 
adds  to  the  price  for  the  land.  In  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings,  interest  at  six 
per  cent  is  paid  from  the  time  of  filing 
the  commissioners’  oaths  of  office  to 
some  time  within  six  months  after  the 
commissioners  report  is  confirmed.  If 
the  negotiations  take  a  year,  or  even 
two  or  three  years,  the  interest  charge 
becomes  important,  especially  in  cases 
involving  large  sums.  As  long  as  pay¬ 
ment  for  other  costs  is  by  the  day, 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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All 

Perfect 
Stock 

At  these  new  lowest-of-all  prices  all  Thrift 
and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the  bottom.  You 
can  make  money  on  such  remarkable  invest¬ 
ments! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed  money, 
we  bought  heavily — we  loaded  up  with  amazing 
bargains  in  raw  materials.  Now  it’s  your  turn! 
We  must  unload!  Prices  never  so  low.  All 
Grange  or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered.  Write 
at  once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices  while 
they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  re-conditioned  silos  at  excep¬ 
tional  bargains. 

We  also  make  Concrete  Stave  and  Tile  Silos. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 


or  Hay  Presses 


Cross  Head  Bale  Ties — 
Lowest  Market  Prices.  15  Bdls 
or  more  delivered  freight  Paid. 
Rebuilt  Balers,  all  kinds  Belting. 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Wire  Rope,  Tags,  Tally 
Books,  Canvas  Covers,  Steel  Wheels,  Blocks, 
Press  Repairs,  etc. 

Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Newlywed:  And  she  told  me  she 
could  cook! — Life. 


$5811  or  49.8% 
of  price 
of  land 

While  the  percentages  of  adminis¬ 
trative  cost  to  price  of  land  vary  all 
the  way  from  three  to  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  per  cent,  the  aver¬ 
age  percentage  found  was  twenty-five. 
Of  the  thirty-eight  special  cases 
studied,  involving  payments  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  owners  of  property, 
the  costs  of  all  the  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  well  above  the  average, 
although  in  two  cases  the  administra¬ 
tive  costs  of  acquirment  without  com¬ 
mission  proceedings  reached  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  price  paid  for  the  land. 

If  the  individual  costs  are  examined, 
it  appears  that  the  supervisor  receives 
six  dollars  a  day  for  special  committee 
work.  His  “day”,  however,  consists  of: 

1st  day — consultation  with  Mr.  X  con¬ 
cerning  the  blue  prints. 

2nd  day — examination  of  property  with 
counsel. 

3rd  day — interviewed  property  owners 
with  counsel  and  discovered 
maps  were  not  property  made 
out. 

4th  day — having  obtained  new  maps, 
again  interviewed  owners  of 
property  with  counsel. 

And  so  on  for  eleven  days.  When  an 
important  highway  is  being  put 
through  a  town  it  results  in  increased 
work  and  an  addition  of  between  $500 
and  $1000  to  the  total  compensation  of 
the  supervisor. 

Almost  every  visit  of  the  supervisor 
to  the  owner  necessitates  the  lawyer’s 
presence  too.  So  the  lawyer’s  expenses 
mount  up.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
condemnation  proceedings,  since  in 
most  cases  the  county  pays  for  counsel 
for  both  supervisor  and  owner.  Not 
only  is  this  a  considerable  charge  upon 
the  county,  but  it  contributes  a  very 
nice  income  to  certain  lawyers  who 
seem  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  condem¬ 
nation  and  acquirement  business.  In 
1930  one  lawyer  received  approximate¬ 
ly  $7,900,  and  another  $5,800,  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  the  County  in  such 
business. 

The  lawyers  plead  their  respe'ctive 
causes  before  a  commission  of  three 
disinterested  persons  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  court.  Each  commis¬ 
sioner’s  compensation  by  law  is  a  max¬ 
imum  of  $25  for  each  full  day  neces¬ 
sarily  employed  as  such,  plus  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses.  Dutchess  County  pays 
the  $25  a  day,  and  such  proceedings 


The  telephone  quickly 
paid  for  itself  in  hay 

A  farmer  living  in  Minnesota  had  his  hay  down  and  curing  in 
the  sun  when  he  received  a  weather  report  which  told  him  a  storm 
wTas  on  its  way.  By  telephone  he  quickly  summoned  a  neighbor 
who  dropped  his  work  and  rushed  over  to  help  out.  Together 
they  pitched  into  the  job  and  got  the  hay  into  the  barn  just  before 
the  storm  broke. 

Several  tons  of  fine  alfalfa  saved  from  the  weather.  In  a 
single  day  this  man’s  telephone  had  more  than  paid  its  way  for  a 
year  or  more. 

Just  such  an  incident  as  this  shows  how  easily  the  telephone 
justifies  its  place  in  the  farm  home  today,  when  everything  must 
prove  its  worth  in  cold  cash.  But  its  value  is  almost  without  limit 
when  you  remember  that  it  keeps  you  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
rvorld.  Today  it  may  bring  to  you  the  news  of  a  steady  market  or 
the  well  known  voice  of  a  neighbor — tomorrow  transmit  an  emer¬ 
gency  message  to  a  doctor  or  a  veterinarian.  Figuring,  its  worth  is 
like  trying  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  close  friend. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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RIDING  a  few  days  ago  through  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Finger  Lake  country  of  New  York,  we 
saw  several  farmers  plowing  iff  preparation 
for  sowing  winter  wheat.  Recalling  the  prices 
that  these  same  farmers  are  now  taking  for 
wheat  and  for  other  farm  products,  we  thought 
again  of  the  faith  and  courage  of  farm  people 
to  carry  on,  year  in  and  out,  in  the  face  of  al¬ 
most  impossible  obstacles.  What  incentive  is 
there  to  go  through  all  of  the  labor  of  planting 
and  raising  another  wheat  crop,  when  one  has 
just  sold  this  year’s  crop  at  present  prices? 

Yet  the  farmer  knows  that  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  go  on.  He  knows,  too,  that  the 
land  is  npt  to  blame.  The  rain  falls  as  frequently, 
the  sun  shines  as  brightly,  and  the  crops  grow 
as  well  in  good  times  as  in  bad.  Nature  does  her 
part,  the  good  farmer  does  his,  but  from  there 
on,  our  much-boasted  civilization  has  certainly 
made  a  mess  of  it.  If  out  of  these  bitter  exper¬ 
iences,  we  could  only  learn  how  to  prevent  their 
recurrence,  all  the  suffering  might  be  worth  while. 


Let  Us  Have  an  Era  of  Good  Will  in 
the  Milk  Business 

REFERRING  tc  farmers’  habit  of  fighting 
among  themselves  instead  of  organizing  as 
other  business  does,  one  speaker  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  meeting  on  September  2,  said  that  farmers 
were  the  worst  fools  he  ever  knew.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  was  not  true  of  the  Syracuse  meeting. 
There  was  every  evidence  that  men  were  there 
not  to  fight  but  to  find  a  solution  for  their 
troubles.  We  have  never  attended  a  meeting 
where  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and,  forbearance 
were  so  much  in  evidence.  Some  of  this  good 
feeling  was  due  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Babcock,  the  chairman.  That  same  spirit  must 
prevail  in  every  dairy  community  if  a  solution 
to  this  marketing  problem  is  ever  to  be  found. 

Mass  meetings  are  to  be  called  in  each  dairy 
county  so  that  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  meeting  may  be  presented.  The  final  de¬ 
cision  as  to  what  plan,  if  any,  is  adopted  for  com¬ 
mon  action  will  be  made  by  dairymen  at  these 
county  meetings. 

Whatever  your  decision  may  be,  this  is  a  most 
earnest  plea  to  reach  that  decision  by  putting 
heads  together  on  a  basis  of  reason  and  friend¬ 
ship,  instead  of  on  predjudice  and  enmity.  No 
matter  what  your  affiliations  are  or  have  been, 
let  us  bury  the  hatchet,  start  with  a  clean  slate 
and  tolerate  every  man  except  the  one  who  be¬ 
gins  to  throw  mud.  Is  it  not  absurd  that  men  hav¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  goal — living  prices  for  milk 
— should  quarrel  and  bicker  as  their  business 
grows  steadily  worse? 

State  Aid  Lowers  Barm  Taxes 

RECENT  analysis  of  the  expenses  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  New  York  State  Educational 
Department  show  that  last  year  this  Depart¬ 
ment  cost  the  taxpayers  $110,000,000,  a  stupend¬ 
ous  and  alarming  sum  from  the  standpoint  of 
taxation.  Yet  it  is  surprising  to  know  that  less 
than  8  per  cent  of  this  great  sum  was  required 
for  the  financing  of  educational  activities  car¬ 
ried  on  directly  by  the  state  government.  The  re¬ 
maining  92  per  cent  were  sums  collected  by  the 
state  and  dispersed  to  city  and  districts  for  the 
support  of  local  schools.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
paid  each  year  by  the  state  for  local  highways. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  pays  out  other  millions  for  cattle  indemnities. 

New  York  state  leads  every  state  in  the  Union 
on  the  principle  of  large  state  aid  to  the  localities 
in  order  to  relieve  local  taxpayers.  Most  rural 
counties  in  New  York  receive  more  aid  from  the 
State  than  they  pay  to  the  State  for  taxes.  The 
cities  pay  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  costs  of 
running  the  State  government.  This  is  right,  for 
the  cities  profit  by  having  good  rural  schools  and 


city  people  use  roads  that  run  through  rural 
districts. 

These  facts  should  have  careful  consideration 
by  those  who  .are  making  demands  for  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  costs  of  running  state  government. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  economies  and  changes 
that  should  be  made  to  lower  costs  of  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  without  doubt  the  first  reductions 
that  will  be  made  will  be  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  state 
aid  to  the  localities.  This  would  raise  farm  taxes 
instead  of  lowering  them. 

They  May  Be  Out  of  a  Job 

CCORDING  to  the  N civ  Yprk  Times  four 
federal  judges  recently  refused  to  come  tem¬ 
porarily  from  other  judicial  districts  to  sit  in 
the  federal  court  in  New  York  City  to  aid  with 
a  heavy  calendar.  The  explanation  given  was 
that  recently  the  attorney  general  had  issued 
an  order  reducing  the  expense  allowance  of  visit¬ 
ing  judges  from  ten  dollars  a  day  to  six  dollars 
a  day.  What  do  you  farmers  who  are  trying  to 
struggle  along  with  milk  at  two  cents  a  quart  and 
eggs  at  a  penny  each  think  of  that? 

Judges  are  the  highest  paid  of  any  of  our 
public  officers  and  they  work  less  hours  and  have 
longest  vacations.  Are  they  better  than  other 
men  ? 

There  are  two  classes  of  public  workers  in  this 
country;  one,  hard-working,  efficient,  conscien¬ 
tious,  rendering  all  possible  service.  For  these, 
and  they  are  in  a  majority,  we  have  the  utmost- 
respect  ;  we  hope  that  even  with  the  necessary 
economy  measures,  the  people  will  be  able  to  keep 
them  on  the  job.  But  there  is  another  class  who 
have  been  farming  the  public  too  long.  There  is 
a  rising  tide  of  public  indignation  over  the  in¬ 
creasing  tax  burden  and  sometime,  maybe  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  that  class  of  public  ser¬ 
vants  who  a,re  not  earning  their  salaries  are  going 
to  find  themselves  out  of  a  job. 


There  Is  No  Snow  on  the  Spanish  Main 

HE  date  of  November  10th  for  the  beginning’ 
of  American  Agriculturist’s  tour  to  the 
“Land  of  the  Spanish  Main”  was  chosen  es¬ 
pecially  because  it  is  the  right  time  of  year  for 
such  a  trip.  Here  in  the  North  it  will  be  bleak  and 
cold,  but  after  the  first  day  out  of  New  York  on 
our  trip  it  will  be  pleasant  summer  weather  for 
the  whole  seventeen  days.  In  fact  you  will  need 
light  summer  clothes.  The  time  is  right  also  be¬ 
cause  most  farmers  will  be  able  better  to  get 
away  from  their  work  in  November  than  at  any 
other  time  of  year. 

American  Agriculturist  is  rather  proud  of 
the  success  of  these  tours  which  it  has  been  spon¬ 
soring  in  recent  years.  People  always  come  back 
even  more  enthusiastic  than  when  they  started. 
But  we  have  never  had  one  which  promised  the 
success  before  going  that  this  one  does  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Already  upwards  of  three  hundred  inquiries 
have  been  received  asking  for  further  details 
about  the  tour.  Thus  a  party  is  assured  large 
enough  so  that  we  can  have  a  whole  ship  to  our¬ 
selves.  We  personally  have  been  on  this  ship  on 
which  we  are  to  sail  and  we  can  assure  you  that 
you  will  have  every  comfort  to  be  found  in  the 
best  hotels  including  food  that  will  make  you 
long  for  more  capacity. 

No  other  tour  that  we  know  of  can  be  or¬ 
ganized  where  you  can  at  such  low  cost  see  so 
many  strange  lands,  cities  and  people  as  you  will 
see  on  this  trip  to  the  “Spanish  Main.”  If  you 
have  any  imagination  at  all  you  will  be  thrilled 
when  you  visit  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
infamous  pirates  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Here 
is  a  chance  too,  to  see  that  greatest  of  engineer¬ 
ing  achievements,  the  Panama  Canal. 

Best  of  all  perhaps  will  be  the  company  of 
your  own  kind  of  people  with  whom  you  will 


travel.  Transportation  experts  tell  us  that  they 
like  American  Agriculturist’s  tour  people  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best  and  most  congenial  trav¬ 
elers  there  are.  The  whole  plan  is  really  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise.  We  can  give  you  these  op¬ 
portunities  including  many  unusual  privileges  and 
low  costs  because  we  are  able  through  American 
Agriculturist  to  assemble  a  large  group  of  the 
same  kind  of  congenial  folk.  More  information 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  with  no  obligation 
on  your  part. 

Why  Apple  Exports  Are  Decreasing 

IN  1930,  United  States  apple  growers  shipped 
$500,000  worth  of  apples  to  the  Argentine.  Be¬ 
cause  of  restrictions  placed  by  the  Argentine 
on  apple  imports  the  value  of  our  shipments  in 
1931  declined  to  only  $30,000,  according  to 
Walter  R.  Clarke,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

Practically  all  these  restrictions  against  our  ap¬ 
ples  by  Argentina  are  on  matters  of  quality.  One 
ruling  against  American  apples  that  has  caused 
much  of  the  trouble  calls  for  inspection  of  our 
apples  as  they  arrive  in  the  Argentine.  This  seems 
to  be  an  unreasonable  regulation,  but  it  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  one  which  our  own  government  has 
been  enforcing  against  Argentine  grapes.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  Argentine  regulations  seem  to  be 
for  the  single  purpose  of  retaliation,  thus  raising 
again  the  question  of  how  far  our  own  country 
should  go  in  building  up  trade  walls  and  barriers. 

President  Clarke  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
suggests  two  ways  to  aid  American  apple  grow¬ 
ers  "in  this  export  situation.  The  first  is  to  grow 
and  pack  an  apple  that  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible  and  to  offer  for  export  only  the  very 
finest  quality  fruit.  Of  course,  this  principle  holds 
true  not  only  for  apples  that  go  to  the  Argentine 
but  those  which  are  exported  to  other  countries. 

The  second  suggestion  for  meeting  the  export 
problem  is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  present  em¬ 
bargoes  and  restrictions  affecting  our  trade  re¬ 
lations  Avith  the  Argentine  Republic  with  a  view 
to  revision  and  to  perfecting  better  relationships 
between  the  fruit  producers  of  each  country.  It  is 
further  suggested  .that  our  State  Department  ar¬ 
range  for  an  exchange  of  inspectors  covering 
each  country’s  export  of  apples  and  grapes. 

Our  foreign  market  for  apples  is  an  important 
one  and  until  foreign  countries  began  to  make 
restrictions  our  exports  were  rapidly  increasing. 
If  you  are  an  apple  grower  and  want  to  help  the 
situation  we  suggest  that  you  follow  president 
Clarke’s  advice  and  write  to  Secretary  Arthur 
Hyde  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  urging  him  to  try  to  arrange  an  exchange 
of  inspectors  with  Argentina  as  suggested  above 
and  to  use  every  effort  in  every  way  to  promote 
relations  with  other  countries  that  will  increase 
horticultural  exports. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  Yankee  drummer  instructed  the  porter 
that  he  must  leave  the  train  at  Cleveland, 
where  he  was  due  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  explained  that  violence  might  be 
necessary  because  he  did  not  wake  easily.  lie  em¬ 
phasized  his  instructions  with  a  generous  tip. 

The  drummer  awoke  at  six  in  the  morning, 
with  Cleveland  far  behind.  In  a  rage,  he  sought 
the  porter.  The  colored  man  was  in  a  highly  dis¬ 
heveled  state  and  his  face  was  badly  bruised.  His 
eyes  popped  at  the  sight  of  the  furious  traveling 
man,  who  alloAved  no  opportunity  for  explana¬ 
tions  or  excuses.  He  did  all  the  talking,  and  did 
it  forcibly.  When  at  last  the  outraged  salesman 
went  away,  the  porter  shook  his  head  dismally, 
and  muttered. 

“Now,  Ah  shohly  wonder  who-all  Ah  done 
put  off  at  Cleveland.”  
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Our  Trip  to  Alaska 


Seventeen  Days  of  Enjoyment  Seeing  Fine  Scenery  with  Fine  Folks 


FROM  the  skyscrapers 
of  New  York  City  to 
the  Totem  poles  of 
Skagway,  Alaska,  and 
back  in  seventeen  days  was 
the  big  travel  bargain  of¬ 
fered  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  subscribers  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Fifty-seven  enjoyed  it. 
According  to  V.  L.  BeDell 
of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  who  arranged  the 
details  of  transportation 
and  who  accompanied  the 
party  to  see  that  they  were 
properly  carried  out,  we 
travelled  8560  miles,  1450 
of  which  were  by  steamer. 
None  of  the  party  had  to 
worry  about  when  and 
where  to  eat,  where  we 
were  to  sleep  or  the  details 
of  tickets  or  transportation 
for  the  many  sight-seeing 
tours.  All  these  had  been 
arranged  in  advance  and 
were  taken  care  of  by  Mr. 
BeDell,  so  it  was  just  a  big 
family  party  having  a 
wonderful  time. 

The  train  left  New  York 
City,  Saturday  morning, 
August  6,  and  members  of 
the  tour  joined  the  party  as 
the  train  came  through 
their  stations.  The  largest 
party  got  on  at 
Syracuse.  From 
start  to  finish, 
there  was  a  new 
picture  moving 
past  the  car  Win- 

,4  rhnrnrterls.  dOW  and  Without  a 

tic  totem  pole,  single  exception, 
We  found  this  the  picture  of  New 
one  in  Wrangell.  York  State  s  agri¬ 
culture,  which  we 
left  behind  at  Buffalo,  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  list  as  we  compared  it  with 
farming  in  the  mid-west,  west,  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  had  a  real  wel¬ 
come  to  members  of  the  party  as  they 
returned,  happy  for  their  wonderful 
experiences,  but  glad  to  get  back  home; 
and  a  trip  that  does  this  for  you  cer¬ 
tainly  has-  been  a  success. 


Many  politicians  get  their  ideas 
about  agriculture  from  a  Pullman  car- 
window,  so  my  comments  may  be  about 
as  accurate.  However,  what  we  saw 
from  the  car  window  indicated  a  good 
crop  of  corn  through  the  mid-west, 
with  wheat  and  oats  looking  fair.  The 
trainmen  advised  us  that  the  crop  was 
better  this  year  than  last  year,  but 
when  it  comes  to  showing  fields  of 
thickly-shocked  grain,  no  area  looked 
as  good  as  the  territory  from  Clifton 
Springs  to  Interlaken  which  borders 
the  Lehigh  Valley  in  Ontario  and  Sen¬ 
eca  Counties,  New  York  State. 


As  we  crossed  North  Dakota  and 
Montana  it  was  hot.  Much  of  this  area 
looked  like  mighty  thin  land  and  the 
often  heard  remark  of  the  men-folk 
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was,  “Some  of  our  so-called  abandoned 
land  of  New  York  State  looks  a 
mighty  sight  better  than  the  best  of 
this.”  Of  course,  we  were  getting  into 
the  Rockies  which  are  more  glorious 
for  scenery  than  agricultural  purposes. 
Riding  through  rock  formation  for 
miles  at  a  stretch,  with  no  sign  of  trees, 
livestock,  or  vegetation,  we  saw  why 
they  termed  that  stretch  of  the  Rockies 
the  “bad  lands.”  Some  of  us  figured 
maybe  it  was  called  “bad  lands”  be¬ 
cause'  the  territory  was  full  of  desper¬ 
adoes.  But  apparently  the  name  is 
given  this  area  because  it  is  such  a 
weird,  rough,  rock-formation  country. 

Western  Courtesy 

The  unusual  courtesies  of  the  west¬ 
ern  country  began  to  impress  them¬ 
selves  upon  us  when  we  were  met  in 
Missoula,  Montana,  by  business  men  of 
that  town  and  shown  around  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  Soon  we  were  in  Spokane,  then 
Portland,  and  up  to  Seattle.  These  cities 
gave  us  a  good  impression  of  the  state 
of  Washington.  The  temperature,  rain¬ 
fall,  and  humidity  seemed  to  be  just 
right  for  flowers.  In  the  cities  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  Portland,  and  Seattle,  the  wom- 
en-folk,  who,  by  the  way,  outnumbered 
the  men  in  this  party,  had  thrill  upon 
thrill  in  seeing  the  most  beautiful  rose 
gardens.  An  artistic  combination  of 
flowers  around  most  every  home  was 
the  usual  rather  than  the  exceptional. 
For  myself,  I  never  before  saw  dahlia 
blooms  that  would  measure  ten  inches 
across  and  we  saw  plenty  of  them. 
Words  cannot  express  the  beauty  of 
flowers.  Comparing  them  with  the 
flowers  we  raise,  I  remember  them  as 
larger,  more  brilliant,  with  a  deeper 
green  foliage.  In  Portland,  we  saw  in 
the  residential  section  cord  after  cord 
of  three  foot  wood  piled  near  the  side¬ 
walk  of  homes.  It  was  explained  that 
wood  was  cheaper  to  burn  than  coal 
and  that  this  would  be  sawed  into 
shorter  lengths  later  and  put  away  in 
the  cellar.  Gangs  of  men  with  portable 
saws  move  from  residence  to  residence. 

It  was  red  raspberry  season.  Berries 
the  size  of  your  thumb  were  given  us 
for  breakfast.  A  couple  of  the  older 
members  of  our  party  said  they  were 
very  unusual  berries — the  seeds  were 
so  large  they  did  not  go  under  their 
plate. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  our  trip,  Seattle  to 
Vancouver  by  boat  and  then  by  steam¬ 
er  on  to  Skagway,  Alaska.  At  Van¬ 
couver,  Canada,  we  had  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  observe,  some  of  us  for  the  first 
time,  taverns  where  beer  was  sold  by 
the  glass  and  Government  Liquor  stores 
which  sold  wines  and  liquors  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  permit.  We  did  not  observe 
any  unusual  amount  of  drinking.  In 
fact,  this  city  and  other  points  of  call 
in  Canada  appeared  to  us  just  like  any 


of  our  towns.  Fortunately,  none  of 
this  had  an  unusual  attraction  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  party. 

On  Board  the  Prince  Robert 

On  board  the  steamer  Prince  Robert, 
which  was  as  up-to-date  as  a  modern 
hotel,  we  sailed  with  the  Canadian 
National  Steamship  Company  to  Skag¬ 
way,  Alaska,  and  back  to  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  a  sail  of  six  days,  covering  1400 
miles.  Here’s  where  the  party  became 
just  one  big  family. 

The  most  unusual  thing  about  the 
trip  from  Vancouver  to  Skagway  is 
that  you  sail  like  going  up  a  broad 
river  with  white-capped  mountains  on 
each  side  of  you.  Fortunately,  we  had 
excellent  weather.  We  did  not  need 
topcoats  or  sweaters.  Imagine  enjoying 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees  and  look¬ 
ing  up  at  snow-capped  mountains,  mile 
after  mile,  as  we  sailed  along!  Old 
Man  Sunshine  was  good  to  us,  so  these 
mountain  peaks  glistened  brightly  and 
glowed  at  sundown.  Down  from  them 
we  would  see  small  streams  of  water 
running,  here  and  there  a  waterfall, 
and  as  we  came  closer  to  Skagway, 
large  masses  of  ice  showed  up,  which 
seemed  to  join  mountain  to  mountain. 
Soon  we  were  to  see  our  first  active 
glacier,  one  of  those  things  we  read 
about  when  we  were  boys  and  girls 
studying  geography. 

Whistling  for  an  Iceberg 

Four  o’clock  one  afternoon,  we  were 
scheduled  to  approach  the  mighty  gla¬ 
cier,  Taku.  We  arrived  on  schedule. 
The  Captain  brought  the  ship  along 
side  within  a  mile  of  the  face  of  this 
glacier.  Our  boat  was  nearly  400  feet 
long  but  we  seemed  small,  for  the  face 
of  the  glacier  was  200  feet  high  and 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  the 
ice  formation  extended  back  into  the 
mountains,  we  do  not  know  how  far. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  we  knew  we  were 
approaching  an  active  glacier  because 
the  water  was  full  of  small  icebergs. 
With  the  sun  shining  on  these,  they 
look  a  brighter  blue  than  blue  sky. 
While  the  ship  was  resting  quietly  and 
we  were  feasting  our  eyes  and  photo¬ 
graphing  this  glacier,  the  captain  be¬ 
gan  tooting  the  ship’s  whistle  for  no 
good  reason  as  we  could  see,  except 
to  hear  the  blast  echo  and  re-echo.  But 
there  was  a  purpose.  He  kept  on  toot¬ 
ing  and  soon  we  heard  what  many  of 
us  thought  was  the  rumbling  of  thun¬ 
der  and  then  in  unison  those  who  were 
looking  at  one  particular  part  of  the 
front  of  the  glacier  at  that  time  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Look!”  A  piece  of  ice  was 
falling  and  into  the  water  it  went  with 
a  mighty  splash.  What  a  thrill!  The  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  whistle  had  broken  it 
loose.  A  new  iceberg  was  born  and  now 
was  floating  slowly  toward  us.  We 
heard  the  clang  of  the  captain’s  bell, 


the  engines  were  turning,  slowly  we 
moved  away  from  mighty  Taku;  a 
most  unusual  picture  but  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  us.  The  mighty 
mountains  with  their  frozen  ices  had 
been  good  to  us. 

Most  of  us  who  have  lived  or  now 
live  on  the  farm,  and  this  included  all 
of  the  party,  enjoy  good  food.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  delicious  food,  well-served, 
was  what  we  got  three  times  a  day. 
On  the  Northern  Pacific,  going  across 
from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle,  we  had  a 
special  steward  who  lived  up  to  the 
reputation  the  Road  has  of  serving 
the  large  and  famous  baked  potato.  I 
have  picked  up  a  lot  of  potatoes  but  1 
never  saw  such  bakers  as  we  were 
served.  We  brought  one  back  as  a  sou¬ 
venir  to  the  boys  and  it  weighed  two 
and  three-quarter  pounds.  These,  of 
course,  were  last  year’s  crop  which 
had  been  held  in  storage.  They  were 
sweet,  meaty  and — “delicious”  is  the 
w'ord.  Then  on  board  the  boat  we  had 
a  great  variety'  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
sea  food,  meats,  and  pastries  to  choose 
from.  The  transportation  lines  had  pre¬ 
pared  special  menus  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  party.  Whenever  we  sat 
down  to  eat,  we  had  the  name  “Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist”  before  us  and  excell¬ 
ent  food  to  refresh  us. 

One  day  around  lunch  time,  opinions 
varied  as  to  how  much  food  to  take 
on  and  then  in  some  instances  what  to 
do  with  it.  We  were  in  rough  water 
for  about  one  and  a  half  hours.  One  of 
the  girls,  who  had  already  seen  some 
fifty  birthdays,  had  enjoyed  her  lunch 
and  was  on  deck  when  all  of  a  sudden, 
she  was  seized  with  a  very  intense  de¬ 
sire  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  funny  how  a 
rocking  boat  will  make  you  feel  that 
way.  I  heard  her  say,  “Where  shall  I 
put  it,  where  shall  I  put  it.”  A  steward¬ 
ess  close  by  spoke  up,  “Better  use  your 
hat  if  you  do  not  want  to  lose  your 
teeth.”  Well;  we  had  a  lot  of  laughs 
that  afternoon.  All  members  of  the 
party  reported  for  dinner  at  night  feel¬ 
ing  fine,  and  we  would  not  have  been 
without  the  experience  that  goes  with 
a  choppy  sea. 

This  boat  trip  was  so  pleasant,  so 
restful  and  inspiring  that  many  of  the 
couples  on  board  figured  it  was  a 
honeymoon  second  only  to  their  first. 
For  one  couple  who  were  celebrating 
their  fifteenth  wedding  anniversary, 
the  steward  of  the  ship  served  a  good 
old-fashioned  English  fruit  cake,  which 
the  bride  of  fifteen  years  graciously 
cut  for  members  of  the  party  after  she 
had  been  properly  kissed  by  her  blush¬ 
ing  and  admiring  husband.  (Editor’s 
Note:  Don’t  tell  that  we  told  but  the 
couple  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weatherby) . 
One  member  of  the  party  celebrated 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


The  A.  A.  party  taken  at  Jasper 
Park.  They  are  all  here  except  three 
who  couldn’t  be  located  just  at  that 
moment. 
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without  fear  of  successful  contradic¬ 
tion  that  the  deplorable  situation  that 
exists  today  in  the  milk  trade  of  New 
York  City  is  utterly  without  precedent 
and  which,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
seems  to  defy  correction. 

Caused  by  Independent  Milk 

“In  attempting  to  view  and  describe 
the  appalling  weakness  now  current  in 
the  Metropolitan  market  from  a  strict¬ 
ly  impartial  standpoint,  I  am  compelled 
to  attribute  the  origin  of  this  grave  sit¬ 
uation  to  the  increased  influx  of  milk 
from  unorganized  sources.  This  milk 
was  priced  considerably  lower  than  that 
purchased  by  legitimate  distributors 
through  the  classification  or  pool  plans. 
This  demoralizing  development  would 
not  have  occurred  if  there  had  been 
greater  unity  among  the  producers.  I 
do  not  refer  necessarily  to  concerted 
action  by  the  dairymen  through  the 
medium  of  a  single  association  but  I 
most  assuredly  mean  that  the  assault 
upon  the  stability  of  this  field  could 
have  been  avoided  if  a  greater  number 
of  the  producers  were  allied  with  repre¬ 
sentative  organizations.” 

(Editor’s  note:  In  making  the  pre¬ 
ceding  statement  Mr.  Cronk  was  speak¬ 
ing  as  the  representative  of  the  Milk 
Dealer  Conference  Board,  some  of 
whom  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  having  all  dairymen  in  one  organi¬ 
zation.  Mr.  Cronk  himself,  and  the  Bor¬ 
den’s  Farm  Products  Company  are  in 
favor  of  one  organization  and  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Contract  for  uniting  the  great 
majority  with  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association). 

“When  this  ‘vagrant  milk  supply’  be¬ 
gan  to  seep — and  then  pour— into  the 
New  York  market,  it  was  welcomed 
by  the  less  responsible  local  dealers, 
those  who  are  invariably  obscure  and 
inconsequential  when  sound  conditions 
prevail  but  who  are  in  their  element 
when  disorder  and  uncertainty  hold 
sway. 

“Fly-by-Night,”  Dealers 

“These  so-called  distributors  multi¬ 
plied  as  if  by  magic.  Their  number  has 
increased  amazingly  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  period  of  depression.  A 
great  many  of  them  operate  without 
any  connections  in -  the  country  and 
without  any  equipment  of  their  own. 
They  buy  milk  from  a  local  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  plant  and  hire  trucks  by  the  hour 
to  deliver  direct  to  stores.  These 
stores  are  small,  for  the  most  part, 
yet  they  frequently  sell  a  quantity 
of  milk  equivalent  to  that  handled 
by  a  small  house-to-house  delivery 
route.  There  is,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  no  industry-consciousness 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  distribution.  They 
realize  that  their  participation  in 
the  trade  is  simply  a  case  of  ‘here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow.’  Their 
sole  object  is  to  make  a  sale  and 
the  fact  that  their  tactics  are  de¬ 
cidedly  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Industry  is  of  no  signifi¬ 
cance  whatever  to  them.  Having 
no  investment,  they  can  fold  their 
tents  and  depart  as  swiftly  as  they 
came.  And  yet  today  they  are 
flourishing  as  never  before.  These 
alleged  distributors  have  waged 
bitter  strife  among  themselves 
while  the  reputable,  high  standard 
companies  were  compelled  to  en¬ 
act  the  painful  role  of  ‘innocent 
bystander.’  Prices  of  bottled  milk 
retailed  through  stores  declined 
with  sickening  speed — dropping  to 
eight  cents,  then  seven  and  finally, 
establishing  a  new  all-time  ‘low’ 
of  six  cents  in  some  of  the  largest 
milk  consuming  sections  of  the 
City. 

Effects  Retail  Distribution 

“Milk  values  are  sensitive  at 
best.  The  product  is  one  whose 
price  is  always  conspicious  in  the 
public  eye.  A  small  supply  of  un¬ 
der-priced  milk,  offered  by  two  or 
three  stores  in  a  congested  dis¬ 
trict,  will  tend  to  establish  the 
level  for  re-sale  outlets  in  that 
,  community.  And  there  are,  more 
often  than  not,  dealers  and  store¬ 
keepers  who  are  not  content  mere¬ 
ly  to  meet  the  reduced  quotations 
of  their  competitors  but  who  quick¬ 
ly  resort  to  further  under-pricing. 


The  ill-effects  of  this  orgy  of  price- 
slashing  are  not  confined  to  store  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  margin  between  the 
price  of  bottled  milk  delivered  to  the 
home  and  that  sold  in  the  stores  is 
widened  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  consum¬ 
ers  are  filling  their  milk  requirements 
from  the  retail  shops.  This  shifting  of 
patronage  from  the  routes  to  the  store 
occurs  despite  the  fact  that  the  home 
milk  delivery  price  at  present,  twelve 
cents  a  quart,  is  the  lowest  in  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

“It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  the 
distributors,  who  purchase  their  sup¬ 
ply  through  the  organized  channels, 
are  confronted  with  a  baffling  problem. 
It  they  fail  to  meet  the  rigorous  com¬ 
petition,  they  risk  the  loss  of  their 
painstakingly  developed  market;  if  they 
meet  it,  they  cannot  avoid  incurring 
substantial  losses.  And  meanwhile,  their 
home  delivery  business  melts  away  in 
the  fire  of  competition  from  the  shat¬ 
tered  prices  of  store-distributed  milk. 
The  responsible  distributors,  after  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  every  conceivable  eco¬ 
nomy  and  after  increasing  their  effici¬ 
ency  to  the  maximum,  are  still  unable 
to  meet  the  price  rivalry  of  the  ‘fly- 
by-night  division’  of  the  Industry  and 
have  no  alternative  but  to  turn  to  the 
producer  to  recommend  tangible  co-op¬ 
eration  to  weather  the  persistent  and 
violent  storm  of  competition. 

Situation  Getting  Worse 

“I  wish  that  I  could  report  to  you 
that  the  situation  which  I  have  hastily 
sketched  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
remedied  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  becoming  more  acute  daily.  It  has 
reached  a  point  where  all  progress  in 
the  Industry  is  out  of  the  question— 
and  where  the  very  life  of  the  field  to 
which  you  and  I  have  dedicated  our 
efforts  is  in  serious  jeopardy.  This  is 
not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  It  is  a 
simple  statement  of  indisputable  fact. 
Self-preservation  alone  should  inspire 
us  to  formulate  such  effective  pro¬ 
cedure  as  will  place  our  Industry  up¬ 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  I  wish  to 
pledge  to  the  producers  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  the  heartiest  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Milk  Conference  Board  in 
working  out  the  still  elusive  remedy 
for  the  many  ailments  that  are  sap¬ 
ping  the  vitality  of  this  trade.  I  con¬ 


cede  that  there  are  some  practices 
among  the  distributors  that  must  be 
corrected  and  I  believe  that,  through 
patient  educational  processes,  these 
can  be  brought  about. 

Producers  Must  Organize 

“Any  practical  and  effective  program 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Milk  In¬ 
dustry  must  include  decisive  and  far- 
reaching  remedial  measure  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  As  you  so  well  know  the  crisis 
in  the  country  is  fully  as  acute  as  that 
in  the  city.  It  is  true  that  there  has 
been  a  divergence  of  views  among  in¬ 
terested  parties  with  regard  to  the 
efforts  toward  organization  undertaken 
by  the  Emergency  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  To  some,  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  the  plan  of  your  Committee 
was  an  ideal  method  of  encompassing 
the  eagerly  hoped  for  stability  among 
the  producers.  To  others,  your  en¬ 
deavors  did  not  appear  to  provide  a 
commonly  satisfactory  solution. 

“I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will 
not  abandon  your  research  to  devise 
some  form  of  constructive  activity  that 
will  assist  in  bringing  order  out  of  the 
prolonged  chaos.  I  am  sure  that  every 
sincere  minded  person  in  the  Industry, 
irrespective  as  to  whether  his  immed¬ 
iate  interest  lies  in  the  producing  or 
distributing  field,  joins  me  in  express¬ 
ing  the  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  your 
deliberations  today,  there  will  evolve  a 
plan  that  will  place  the  Industry  on  a 
firmer  foundation.” 

Following  Mr.  Cronk’s  speech  a  re¬ 
cess  was  declared  and  the  delegates 
were  asked  to  caucus  by  districts  and 
to  nominate  from  each  district  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  planning  committee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  listen  during  the  day  to 
the  different  plans  for  bettering  the 
market  situation  and  then  to  make  a 
report  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  re¬ 
commending  a  plan  of  procedure. 

Planning  Committee  Named 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to¬ 
gether  again  the  chairman  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  delegates  was  called  upon  to 
announce  the  nominee  to  represent  his 
district  on  the  planning  committee. 
Members  of  this  committee  were  nomi¬ 
nated  and  later  elected  from  the  floor 
and  their  names  are  as  follows:  Dr.  C. 
H.  Dean,  Ferrisburg,  Vt. ;  W.  W.  Tits- 


worth,  New  Jersey;  J.  A.  Frasier,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Judge  Russell  Wiggins,  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  Region;  Harry  M. 
Fuess,  Waterville,  Central  New  York; 
C.  J.  Webb,  Beaver  Meadows,  Southern 
New  York;  Frank  Walter,  Watertown, 
Northern  New  York;  R.  Nichols,  Fort 
Edward,  Eastern  New  York;  A.  E. 
Champlin,  Alfred,  Western  New  York 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon 
session,  Mr.  L.  A.  Van  Bomel,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sheffield  Producers  Inc.  was 
called  upon  to  speak  on  the  subject: 
“A  Plan  to  Restore  Buying  Power  of 
All  Dairymen  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed.”  Mr.  Van  Bomel  reported  by  let¬ 
ter  that  a  previous  engagement  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  being  present  but  sent 
a  paper  to  be  read  by  Mr.  George  Clin¬ 
ton,  another  representative  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Company. 

Mr.  Van  Bomel’s  Statement 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Van  Bomel  stated 
that  his  Company  had  paid  the  highest 
prices  for  milk  in  the  milk  shed  in  re¬ 
cent  years  and  that  these  prices  had 
been  arrived  at  in  co-operation  with 
the  Sheffield  Producers  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Van  Bomel  said  also 
that  the  chief  cause  for  low  prices  was 
over-production  and  the  decline  in  con¬ 
sumption.  He  stated  that  milk  has  suf¬ 
fered  less  than  other  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  and  that  New  York  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  have  suffered  less  than  other  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  United  States.  It  was  Mr. 
Van  Bomel’s  thought  also  that  unor¬ 
ganized  milk  had  been  a  very  great 
factor  in  wrecking  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Van  Bomel’s  paper 
consisted  chiefly  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  its  policies  and 
in  this  respect,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it 
was  out  of  line  and  out  of  spirit  with 
the  other  talks  and  discussions 
throughout  the  day. 

Unity  Group  Called  Upon 

A.  E.  Newton,  President  of  the 
Unity  Cooperative  Association  was 
then  asked  to  speak  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  of  presenting  a  plan  of  restoring 
buying  power  of  all  dailrymen.  Mr. 
Newton  said  that  owing  to  a  mistake 
he  had  not  received  his  letter  from  the 
Emergency  Milk  Committee  early 
enough  to  give  him  time  to  prepare  the 
address.  Chairman  Babcock  was  not 
willing  to  let  the  occasion  go  by  with¬ 
out  giving  the  Unity  Cooperative 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  plan 
but  Mr.  Newton  said  that  it  was 
nobody’s  fault  but  he  was  simply 
not  prepared  to  speak  at  that  time. 

A.  J.  Williams  Speaks  for 
Sheffield  Producers 

The  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield 
Producers  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Halliday  was  called 
next  to  speak  on  the  same  subject 
but  Mr.  Halliday  had  written  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  attend  on 
account  of  a  previous  engagement. 
Mr.  Babcock  asked  if  there  was 
any  other  member  or  officer  of  the 
Sheffield  Cooperative  who  would 
like  to  speak  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Will¬ 
iams  of  Franklinville,  Treasurer 
of  Sheffield  Producers  Cooperative 
Association  came  to  the  platform 
and  spoke  briefly.  He  was  in  a  dif¬ 
ficult  situation  because  he  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  prepare  his  talk 
and  apparently  unintentionally  got 
off  his  subject.  A  delegate  from  the 
floor  interrupted  to  call  for  a  point 
of  order.  Mr.  Babcock  insisted  that 
Mr.  Williams  be  heard.  He  then 
concluded  briefly  stating  very  sin¬ 
cerely  his  belief  in  the  Sheffield 
Producers  Cooperative  Association 
and  that  the  solution  of  the 
troubles  might  be  found  through  a 
Conference  Board  of  dairymen’s 
organizations. 

Rutland  Co-op.  Heard 

The  Rutland  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  heard  through  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  Clem¬ 
ens.  Mr.  Clemens  make  the  point 
that  after  the  Rutland  Association 
sold  the  milk  of  its  members,  dairy¬ 
men  would  know  what  their  milk 
checks  were  going  to  be  without 
waiting  a  month.  He  did  not  de- 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Put  this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.  If  a  farmer  living  in  Iowa  wanted  to  purchase 
the  10  cent  pipe  on  top  of  the  bushel  of  oats  in  this  picture,  it  would  require  the 
whole  bushel  of  oats  to  do  it,  for  that  is  all  the  bushel  is  worth.  The  same  situation 
prevails  with  nearly  every  farm  product  the  farmer  has  for  sale,  including  milk.  The 
only  solution  to  the  problem  is  organization,  well-supported  by  a  majority  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  producing  the  commodity  in  any  marketing  district. 
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Fruit  Growing  Counties  Conduct  Tours 

n,  Some  Things  Learned  on  a  Typical  Trip  Through  Niagara  County 


THE  farm  tours  which  almost  every 
county  farm  bureau  stages  during 
the  summer  give  an  excellent  chance 
to  see  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing. 
I  had  the  opportunity  recently  of  going 
along  with  the  Niagara  County  Fruit 
Tour,  and,  like  all  those  who  attended, 
found  myself  well  repaid  for  the  time 
and  effort  taken. 

The  first  stop  was  on  the  farm  of 
Charles  Russell  of  Appleton.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  things  I  saw  on 
this  stop  was  a  pear  orchard  which  had 
been  heavily  fertilized  and  which  had 
given  excellent  crops  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  one  drawback,  according  to 
Mr.  Russell,  is  that  the  trees  are  too 


poorly  drained  which  is  one  reason  why 
such  soils  are  not  well  suited  for  apple 
trees. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  farm  of 
Roy  Landry  at  Wilson  where  some 
work  had  been  done  in  controlling 
apple  scab.  Check  trees  were  very  heav¬ 
ily  infested  while  those  which  were 
sprayed  in  accordance  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  requirements  had  little  scab  on 
them.  At  this  stop,  Professor  W.  G. 
Mills  of  the  College  discussed  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  sprays  for  apple  scab  control. 

The  last  stop  was,  to  some  of  us, 


most  interesting  of  all.  Last  year  in 
western  New  York  the  coddling  moth 
was  unusually  abundant  probably  due 
to  unusual  weather  for  several  seasons. 
At  the  request  of  growers  the  Geneva 
Station  sent  Mr.  S.  W.  Harmon  to  west¬ 
ern  New  York  where  he  carried  on 
some  very  extensive  experiments  on  the 
control  of  the  codling  moth  in  Mr.  Hos- 
mer’s  orchard.  Later,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  you  a  complete  report  of 
what  they  found  there.  Right  noy/  all 
we  can  say  is  that  Mr.  Harmon  demon¬ 
strated  that  codling  moths  can  be  con¬ 


trolled  even  when  very  abundant.  On 
fruit  trees  that  were  not  sprayed,  prac¬ 
tically  90  per  cent  of  the  apples  on  the 
trees  were  infested  with  an  average  of 
approximately  two  worms  per  apple, 
while  there  were  very  few  worms  in 
apples  on  trees  that  had  been  properly 
sprayed. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  technical 
information  picked  up  at  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  there  is  always  the  opportunity  to 
see  old  friends  and  to  make  new  ones. 
At  least  300  growers  attended  the  tour. 

— H.  L.  COSLINE. 


Handle  Your  Potatoes  “With  Gloves  On” 


Rough  Treatment  Causes  Injuries  That  Lower  Your  Returns 


close  together.  He  plans  to  take  out 
about  half  of  them  soon.  One  of  the 
tour  members  asked  Mr.  Russell  how 
he  avoided  blight  with  trees  which 
grew  so  luxuriantly.  Mr.  Russell’s  reply 
was  that  he  began  cultivation  very 


A  new  sweet  corn  variety  called 
“Gold  Cross”  put  out  by  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven. 
It  shows  exceptional  uniformity  in  size 
and  ripens  very  uniformly. 

early  and  stopped  before  the  first  of 
June. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  the 
pear  orchard  was  that  a  dormant  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  emulsion  spray  has  been  used 
for  the  past  12  years  to  control  pear 
psylla.  As  yet  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  this  spray  has  done  any 
damage  to  the  trees. 

Also  on  this  farm  was  a  young  10- 
acre  apple  orchard  set  out  this  spring 
with  provision  for  cross  pollination.  The 
orchard  has  a  lot  of  McIntosh  trees  but 
is  well  interspersed  with  two  other  va¬ 
rieties  as  double  assurance  of  good  pol¬ 
lination  in  case  one  of  them  should  not 
bloom  in  any  particular  year. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Bateman  Farms 
near  Barker  where  some  experiments 
have  been  done  in  the  control  of  rosy 
aphis  with  nicotine  sulphate  in  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray.  The  use  of  this 
material  gave  good  control  while  some 
other  sprays  did  not  control  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  the  insect. 

We  had  a  very  enjoyable  stop  at  Ol- 
cott  Park.  Most  of  those  on  the  tour 
brought  basket  lunches  and  after  that 
we  listened  to  some  interesting  talks. 
Professor  J.  C.  Bregger,  who  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Washington  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  who,  we  under¬ 
stand,  will  be  working  at  the  New  York 
State  College  for  some  time,  spoke  on 
fruit  growing  conditions  in  the  West, 
where,  it  seems,  they  have  even  more 
troubles  than  we  do  here.  Professor 
Parrott  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  and 
Mr.  Daniels  explained  the  work  that  he 
is  doing  with  the  Oriental  peach  moth 
parasite. 

On  the  farm  of  Irving  McClue  we 
had  a  chance  to  see  something  of  the 
growth  habits  of  apple  roots.  A  hole 
near  a  tree  had  been  excavated  about 
eight  feet  deep,  ten  feet  long,  and  two 
feet  wide.  On  this  particular  soil,  which 
is  rather  sandy,  most  of  the  roots  were 
located  about  two  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  roots  would,  of  course,  be 
closer  to  the  surface  in  soils  that  were 


APPARENTLY  one  of  the  least  and 
surely  one  of  the  last  worries  of  the 
potato  grower  is  how  to  prevent  me¬ 
chanical  injury  to  his  crop.  But  the 
facts  now  available  show  that  here  is 
one  of  the  really  serious  problems  on 
which  the  reputation  of  the  New  York 
crop  depends.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
serious  in  other  nearby  states.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  arouse  some 
thought  and  planning  now  on  the  part 
of  growers  who  will  be  just  too  busy  to 
think  after  harvest  time  comes. 

Last  October  at  the  height  of  potato 
harvest,  representatives  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  personally  observed 
and  noted  potato  harvesting  operations 
on  105  farms  taken  at  random  in  10 
important  potato  counties  of  western 
New  York.  All  the  facts  of  soil,  rota¬ 
tion,  seed,  culture,  fertilization,  dis¬ 
eases,  insects  and  methods  of  harvest¬ 
ing  relating  in  any  way  to  quality  or 
defects  in  the  tubers  were  recorded 
and  later  studied.  The  large  number  of 
potato  tuber  defects  can  be  grouped 
into  four  classes,  namely,  (1)  those 
caused  by  diseases  such  as  scab,  blight 
and  rhizoctonia;  (2)  those  caused  by 
insects  such  as  wireworms,  grubs, 
slugs,  millipeds,  and  scab  gnats;  (3) 
physiological  defects  such  as  sunburn, 
second-growth,  hollow  heart,  growth 
cracks  and  misshape,  and  (4)  those  due 
to  mechanical  injury,  such  as  cuts, 
bruises  and  skinning.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which  of  these  four  classes 
results  in  most  loss  to  the  grower.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  lot  of  tubers 
affected  more  or  less  with  all  classes 
of  defects  is  likely  to  be  a  liability.  It 
is  too  late  in  the  season  to  apply  con¬ 
trol  measures  for  most  of  the  defects 
listed  in  the  first  three  classes.  But 
now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  avoidable  losses  which 
every  year  result  from  careless  harvest 
methods,  poor  equipment  and  rough 
handling. 

A  Few  Facts 

Most  growers  have  very  little  idea 
that  their  own  harvested  crop  is  bruised 
or  otherwise  injured  as  it  reaches  stor¬ 
age.  Table  1  shows  the  situation  as 
found  last  October  on  the  105  farms  in 
10  western  New  York  counties. 

Not  all  of  the  injury  listed  in  Table  1 
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could  be  considered  serious  enough  to 
eliminate  the  tuber  from  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade.  But  the  bruised  tubers  which 
represent  the  most  serious  defect  were 
in  every  case  badly  enough  injured  that 
juice  was  expressed  on  the  surface. 
Every  bit  of  the  11.9  per 
cent  injury  in  the  ground 
samples  was  due  to 
faulty  digging  practice 
and  nothing  else.  Then 
add  to  this  5.6  per  cent 
more  injury  resulting 
from  the  picking-up  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  average  to¬ 
tal  mechanical  injury  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  17.5  per  cent. 

Isn’t  that  a  pretty  high 
price  to  pay  for  what  is 
largely  avoidable  dam¬ 
age  due  to  careless 
methods  and  poor  equip¬ 
ment?  A  few  growers 
who  read  this  will  say  at 
once  that  this  average 
does  not  apply  to  them. 

Perhaps  so.  But  don’t  let 
this  statement  pass 
without  a  pledge  right  now  to  investi¬ 
gate  your  methods  and  your  equipment 
before  and  when  you  begin  harvest  next 
fall.  One  large  grower  bruised  48  per 
cent  of  his  tubers  in  the  digging  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  interesting  thing  about  it 
was  that  he  didn’t  know  he  was  doing 
any  damage  whatever!  Cause  of  dam¬ 
age  ?  Digger  chain  operated  too  fast. 
Then  there  is  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  in  a  few  fields  not  a  single  bruised, 
cut  or  skinned  tuber  was  found.  This 


TABLE  I.  Per  cent  ot  tubers  mechanically  injured. 


Sample  Bruised  Skinned  Cut  Total 

On  ground  .  6.8  2.8  2.3  11.9 

In  container...  9.3  5.5  2.7  17.5 

Difference  .  2.5  2.7  0.4  5.6 


idea  of  eliminating  mechanical  injury 
is  worth  talking  about  mainly  because 
it  is  possible  to  do  something  about  it 
But  first  growers  must  learn  how 
serious  the  problem  is  and  second  that 
it  probably  applies  to  us  individually. 
That  is  why  we  are  giving,  these  facts. 

Because  the  soil  in  nearly  every  po¬ 


tato  field  visited  last  fall  was  dry,  less 
soil  was  carried  on  the  digger  chains 
and  perhaps  more  bruising  and  skin¬ 
ning  than  usual  resulted.  Under  such 
conditions  the  digger  should  be  set 
deeper  or  the  chain  operated  more 
slowly  and  all  sharp  edges  and  points 
of  the  digger  padded. 

Maturity  of  the  tubers  has  much  to 


do  with  injury.  About  30  per  cent  of 
the  fields  were  immature  when  dug  last 
fall.  There  was  a  difference  of  only 
one-half  per  cent  more  bruising  in  the 
immature  than  in  the  mature  fields.  But 
the  difference  in  skinning  of  tubers  was 
over  8  per  cent.  A  skinned  tuber  will 
lose  much  more  weight  in  storage  than 
one  which  is  sound.  Such  tubers  should 
not  be  long  exposed  to  the  sun  at  high 
temperatures  as  this  causes  permanent 
blackening  and  injury  of  the  surface. 
It  is  important  that  newly  harvested 
tubers  and  especially  immature  tubers 
be  allowed  to  dry  on  the  ground  for  at 
least  an  hour  unless  the  sun  is  bright 
and  the  temperature  extremely  high. 
This  allows  the  skin  to  set  and  the 
tubers  become  much  less  susceptible  to 
injury  from  rough  handling.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  fresh-dug 
tubers  from  a  warm  soil  directly  into 
a  cold  cellar  as  this  allows  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  injured  tubers  to  heal. 

Eleven  different  makes  of  diggers 
were  used  on  the  105  farms  visited  last 
fall.  They  were  of  widely  differing  con¬ 
struction,  some  new,  some  very  old, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  capable  of  a 
good  job  of  digging  if  properly 
equipped,  adjusted  and  operated.  The 
International,  Hoover,  Rice  and  Reu- 
ther  comprised  82  per  cent  of  all  the 
diggers  found  on  100  farms  where  the 
crop  was  machine  dug.  Only  about  14 
per  cent  of  the  elevator  diggers  used 
were  equipped  with  continuous  eleva¬ 
tor  chains.  The  other  86  per  cent  car¬ 
ried  either  shaker  bars’  or  a  rear  ele¬ 
vator  attachment.  By  actual  count  in 
the  field,  the  continuous  apron  diggers 
bruised  3.77  per  cent  of  the  tubers 
while  the  rear  attachment  types  bruised 
5.93  per  cent.  This  may  look  like  a 
recommendation  for  the  continuous 
apron  digger.  It  is  probably  best  for 
conditions  like  these.  But  where  the 
soil  is  wet  and  heavy,  where  much 
trash  is  going  over  the  digger  and 
where  separation  is  difficult,  the  rear 
attachment  type  may  be  better.  Most 
of  the  newer  makes  of  diggers  can  be 
rigged  over  to  suit  conditions. 

Growers  should  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  their  local  farm  machinery  agent 
for  advice  and  help  in  making  digger 
adjustments.  That’s  part  of  his  duty 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


A  two-row  tractor  drawn  potato  digger  equipped  with  continuous  aprons 
and  rear  guards.  By  padding  these  guards  with  burlap  and  picking  up  the 
tubers  in  splint  baskets  less  than  1  per  cent  of  bruising  resulted. 


Courtesy,  Dept,  oi  Vegetable  Crops  College  of  Agricuii..ie 

Picking  potatoes  into  splint  baskets  is  the  easiest 
way  and  results  in  least  injury  to  the  tubers. 
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Dairymen  Back  New  Market  Effort 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 


scribe  the  Rutland  plan  nor  did  he  ad¬ 
vance  any  other  plan  for  restoring  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  dairymen. 

President  Sexauer  Speaks  for  League 

The  last  speaker  on  the  subject  of 
restoring  buying  power  to  dairymen 


was  Mr.  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  President 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association.  Mr.  Sexauer’s  ad¬ 
dress  and  the  plan  he  proposed  is  of 
such  importance  to  all  dairymen,  we 
are  herewith  giving  you  the  essential 
parts  of  it,  which  follow. 


President  Sexauer  Offers  Modified  Plan 


President  Sexauer  said  that  when  all 
of  the  talking  is  done,  the  outstanding 
problem  is  the  low  price  for  milk.  The 
chief  cause  of  low  price  was  lack  of 
surplus  control  and  the  problems  of 
surplus  control  are,  of  course,  greatest 
in  times  like  the  present  when  volumes 
of  milk  are  greatest,  number  of  cows 
are  largest  and  the  consumption  of 
milk  is  smallest. 


men  of  the  territory  to  join  with 
League  producers  to  work  together 
and,  if  necessary,  fight  for  what  is  their 
constitutional  right.  “And  that  con¬ 
stitutional  right  is  a  living  price  for 
milk.  This  organization  offers  the  saf¬ 
ety  of  position  that  it  has  built  up 
through  twelve  years  of  sacrifice  as  its 
contribution,  to  the  movement  for  bet¬ 


terment  of  all  dairymen.  It  is  a  con¬ 
crete,  definite  medium  through  which 
farmers  can  bring  unity  of  action.” 

The  Responsibility  for  a  Milk  Strike 

President  Sexauer  then  talked  at 
some  length  about  milk  strikes.  He 
said,  “Supply  and  demand  is  not  a  uni¬ 
versal  law.  Does  it  apply  to  labor?  It 
does  not.  The  milk-wagon  driver  who 
obtains  his  $35.00  to  $45.00  per  week 
might  be  replaced  here  and  there  by 
cheaper  men  but  the  milk-driver  is  not 
so  replaced.  The  milk  industry  has 
come  to  recognize  that  in  labor  we  have 
not  a  commodity  but  a  human,  social 
factor.  That  same  recognition  has  not 
yet  been  granted  agriculture  and  milk. 
It  has  been  recognized  by  some  and 
must  be  recognized  by  others.  Farmers 


in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  demand 
the  recognizance  that  milk  is  not  a 
commodity  to  be  bartered  and  sold  at 
the  lowest  price,  but  milk  is  the  basis 
of  a  social  fabric  that  has  in  it  all 
that  farmers  hold  dear — the  lives,  the 
health  and  happiness  of  their  children 
and  their  families.” 

The  speaker  said  further  that  dairy¬ 
men  wanted  to  solve  their  problems 
in  a  constructive  way.  They  did  not 
want  to  strike  but  if  the  strike  was 
forced  upon  them  and  should  farmers 
of  this  territory  become  so  incensed 
at  the  repression  and  intimidation  that 
prevents  their  handling  this  problem 
in  a  constructive  way  so  that  they  had 
to  resort  to  strike  methods,  the  public 
blame  for  such  action  must  fall,  not 
upon  the  farmers,  but  upon  the  distri¬ 
butors  who  have  so  cruelly  and  wil¬ 
fully  prevented  the  constructive  efforts 
of  farmers  from  succeeding. 

“The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooper  dve 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Our  Trip  to  Alaska 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


“The  experience  of  16  years,”  said 
the  speaker,  “has  developed  but  one 
method  or  plan  to  meet  these  prob¬ 
lems  that  has  stood  the  test  of  op¬ 
eration  or  the  searchlight  of  analysis. 

“The  Industry  is  agreed:  (1)  That 
the  reason  for  present  low  prices  is  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk.  (2)  That  surplus  of  milk 
finding  its  way  to  the  market  breaks 
down  the  price  structure  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  (3)  That  there  can  be  no  material 
raise  in  the  price  to  producers  of  milk 
until  the  price  structure  in  the  market 
is  corrected. 

“If  this  is  true,  then  the  problem 
facing  the  dairymen  is  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  faced  them  for  years, 
namely,  one  of  finding  some  way  of 
keeping  surplus  from  reaching  the 
market  and  thus  tearing  down  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  structure.  By  surplus  I  mean 
the  excess  milk  over  what  is  required 
for  fluid  milk  and  cream  consumption. 

Price  Conditions  in  the  City 

“That  price  structure  is  about  as 
follows:  Retail  prices  are  generally  12c 
per  quart.  Classification  price  on  milk 
for  retail  consumption  is  $1.79  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk  delivered  to  dealers’ 
plants  200  miles  from  New  York. 
Wholesale  bottled  milk  is  selling  out  of 
stores  to  consumers  at  prices  from  7c 
to  11c  with  approximately  40  per  cent 
sold  at  8c  or  less. 

“Until  a  year  ago  no  such  relation¬ 
ship  ever  existed  in  this  market  and  I 
know  of  no  other  market  where  such 
relationship  exists  now.  Business  leaves 
retail  routes  on  that  difference  and 
goes  to  stores.  The  store  milk  returns 
less  money  to  producers  than  the  retail 
routes.  The  companies  lose  business  and 
then  want  larger  margins.  That  differ¬ 
ence  between  store  prices  and  retail 
prices  will  some  day  break  down  prices 
to  producers  to  a  lower  level  than  we 
now  face  unless  some  measure  of  cor¬ 
rection  is  adopted. 

“Therefore,  while  you  gentlemen  are 
facing  this  problem,  which  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  one,  there  is  nothing  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  its  officers  and  members  can  do 
other  than  to  renew  to  you  an  offer, 
changed  in  some  respects  perhaps,  of 
the  assistance  which  they  offered  and 
did  give  to  the  industry  five  months 
ago.  During  that  five  months  that  offer 
and  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  have  been  tested  and 
tried,  maligned  and  abused,  but  through 
it  all  the  organization  has  stood  fast 
to  the  purpose  of  that  offer  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  has  carried  out  its  every  term. 
During  that  time  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  producers  of  milk,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  in  the  business  world 
have  become  convinced  that  the  plan 
of  the  organization  and  the  offer  that 
it  made  was  the  soundest  program  that 
could  be  offered  to  the  industry  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.” 

Old  Plan  Must  Be  Changed 

President  Sexauer  said  that  the 
League  could  not  renew  its  Provisional 
Contract  offer  under  exactly  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  were  made 
at  that  time.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
will  be  a  withdrawal  period  from  the 
League  in  February  and  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  methods  of  certain  dealers  in 
fighting  the  plan  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  plan  that  is 
developed.  He  said  that  what  the 
League  proposed  was  an  opportunity 
presented  to  85  per  cent  of  the  dairy- 


his  71st  birthday  while  on  the  trip 
with  an  appropriate  birthday  cake. 

We  are  now  at  Skagway,  Alaska, 
the  farthest  northern  port  of  our  trip. 
Skagway  is  the  gateway  to  the  gold 
fields  of  the  Yukon.  Transportation 
south  from  this  point  is  only  by  steam¬ 
er.  In  the  days  of  the  Klondike  gold 
rush  this  was  a  town  of  excitement 
and  congestion  so  as  we  walked  up  its 
streets  and  took  the  railroad  trip  up 
the  White  Pass  to  Summit  we  let  our 
imagination  picture  the  scenes  of  yore. 
Of  course,  our  trip  was  just  a  train 
ride  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  but  for 
the  most  part  we  overlooked  the  rocky 
trail  over  which  man  and  beast  had  to 
pass  in  ’98  on  their  way  to  the  Klon¬ 
dike.  We  pictured  to  ourselves  the  toil¬ 
ing  of  those  gold-seekers,  many  of 
whom  never  reached  the  top  of  the 
trail.  The  trail  of  ’98  was  one  of  hope, 
disappointment,  and  tragedy  with  suc¬ 
cess  to  those  who  kept  going  on.  So  it 
is  with  life  today. 

In  Skagway  there  is  a  little  home  on 
the  edge  of  the  town,  so  much  different 
from  the  rest.  The  hostess  of  this  home 
is  Mrs.  Blanchard,  who  raises  flowers. 
One  could  spend  hour  after  hour  in  her 
flower  garden  and  some  of  us  did. 
Beauty  unsurpassed.  Sweet  peas  with 
stems  ten  inches  long  and  blossoms 
twice  as  large  as  any  I  ever  saw  be¬ 
fore.  In  this  garden  a  most  beautiful 
picture  was  set  for  us.  As  members 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  party 
were  enjoying  the  flowers  the  sun 
came  out  brilliantly  setting  out  every 
flower,  and  to  our  left,  we  looked  to 
the  snow-capped  Mt.  Harding.  All  day 
the  mist  had  kept  us  from  seeing  its 
top.  Now  the  mist  had  lifted  and  bril¬ 
liantly  it  stood  out.  The  air  was  clear, 
the  sky  was  blue,  the  mountain  seemed 
only  a  few  miles  away.  This  again  is 
Alaska,  beautiful  flowers,  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks,  unusual,  thrilling 
scenes  like  these  put  something  into 
your  soul  that  makes  you  feel  as  one 
member  of-  the  party  expressed  it: 
“Very  near  to  nature  and  so  that  one 


realizes  more  than  ever  before  that 
there  is  a  God.” 

I  find  my  space  is  going  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  too  short  and  Editor  Eastman 
will  not  have  the  space  for  half  that 
we  could  write  about  our  experiences, 
so  I  must  hasten.  Before  we  leave  Al¬ 
aska  I  must  tell  you  about  the  Totem 
poles  and  little  it  is  I  know  about  them, 
because  nearly  every  so-called  author¬ 
ity  that  I  talked  with  gave  me  a  differ¬ 
ent  story.  So  I  guess  a  lot  of  it  is  tra¬ 
dition.  Mainly,  these  Totem  poles, 
carved  in  wood  and  in  many  cases  bril¬ 
liantly  painted,  are  the  family  tree  of 
outstanding  Indians.  The  designs  on 
the  poles  indicate  the  lineage  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  Indian  and  his  ancestors.  The 
curio  shops  are  full  of  reproductions. 
The  only  reason  we  did  not  bring  back 
a  lot  of  Totem  poles  was  that  a  pole 
costs  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  foot. 
They  all  seemed  too  expensive,  but  I 
suppose  if  we  were  to  carve  them  our¬ 
selves,  they  would  cost  still  more.  In¬ 
dian  women  in  each  of  the  Alaska 
towns  offered  to  sell  us  moccasins, 
dolls,  and  handbags  which  they  had 
made  from  caribou  skin  and  beautiful¬ 
ly  beaded.  The  Indians  are  very  clever 
with  bead  work. 

We  must  now  say  goodby  to  our 
steamer,  Prince  Robert,  and  members 
of  its  crew,  who  made  us  feel  so  much 
at  home,  for  we  are  at  Prince  Rupert, 
B.  C.  Here  we  are  to  take  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  to  Jasper  Park.  The 
boat  is  leaving  the  dock  and  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  a  good  time  we  had  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  women-folk  were  wiping  their  eyes 
and  a  lot  of  us  men  were  feeling  a  big 
lump  come  up  in  our  throats.  It  would 
have  been  easier,  if  the  boat’s  saxo¬ 
phone  trio  had  not  started  playing  their 
parting  song. 

Across  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  Jas¬ 
per  Park  gave  us  a  day  and  an  evening 
of  thrills.  The  roadbed  winds  in  and  out 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  the  only  means 
of  transportation  and  a  great  testir 
monial  to  the  courage  and  aggressive¬ 


ness  of  the  Canadian  Government.  On 
our  way,  we  stopped  in  the  afternoon 
to  view  Mount  Robson,  12,972  feet  high, 
highest  mountain  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  Usually  the  upper  half  of  this 
mountain  is  obscured  by  the  clouds, 
but  here  again  we  were  treated  with 
fine  weather.  “The  sun  is  out,  we  see 
the  mountain  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
snow  and  ice  is  sparkling.  Members  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  tour  seem 
to  have  things  made  to  order  for  them.” 

In  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  Jasper 
Park  and  were  made  comfortable  in 
lodges  built  from  logs.  I  would  say 
these  are  1932  models  of  log  cabins 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  but  the 
walls  built  from  red  cedar  logs  give 
this  summer  resort  in  Jasper  National 
Park  a  charm  all  its  own.  We  had  the 
day  here  divided  between  mountain¬ 
climbing,  horseback  riding  and  visits 
to  Edith  Cavell  Mountain  and  Angel 
Glacier.  Glacier  climbing  has  its  thrills. 
We  went  out  in  parties  of  six.  One 
party  came  back  a  little  late  and  we 
were  worried  when  we  saw  them  getting 
cut  of  the  car  with  faces  and  shirts 
about  the  same  color.  Fortunately,  all 
members  of  that  party  had  returned 
and  then  we  got  the  story  of  why  they 
looked  so  pale.  A  large  boulder  about 
four  feet  in  diameter  had  cut  loose 
and  come  down  the  side  of  the  glacier, 
passing  between  two  members  of  the 
party  who  were  standing  about  ten 
feet  apart.  The  folks  in  this  party  will 
never  forget  that  experience  and  I  am 
sure  that  one  of  the  party,  whose  home 
is  on  Long  Island,  will  have  a  hard  job 
making  his  neighbors  believe  all  his  ex¬ 
periences,  because  the  flat  country  of 
Long  Island  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  are  about  as  different 
as  day  and  night. 

From  Jasper  Park  to  St.  Paul  we 
passed  through  the  wheat  fields  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  Here  we 
saw  flat  fields  of  a  size  New  York 
State  could  not  possibly  boast.  We  had 
expected  to  see  a  lot  of  combines  and 
tractors  working,  but  instead  we  found 
most  of  the  work  being  done  by  horses. 

On  our  way  down  from  Winnipeg  I 
noticed  a  couple  across  the  aisle  from 
us  were  looking  out  of  the  window 
rather  eagerly.  The  Mrs.  said,  “There 
it  is.  No,  that  is  not  it.”  But  soon  the 
proper  place  was  spotted;  a  farm  home 
about  a  mile  from  the  railroad.  It  was 
at  this  home,  twenty-one  years  ago,  the 
twentieth  of  December,  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  twenty  degrees  below  zero, 
that  they  had  been  married.  The  site 
of  this  farm  home  was  a  thrill  for  them 
and  the  rest  of  us  who  were  watching 
their  faces.  It  beats  all  what  a  bunch 
of  pleasant  experiences  one  can  have 
on  a  trip  like  we,  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  party,  enjoyed. 

Back  home,  we  find  awaiting  us  a 
new  issue  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  and  on  the  front  page  Editor  East¬ 
man  tells  about  another  trip  which  he 
is  planning.  This  time  it  will  be  an  all 
boat  trip  to  the  West  Indies  and  I  am 
sure  that  right  now  many  who  went 
on  the  Alaska  trip  are  saving  up  their 
pennies  and  passing  up  some  of  the 
things  that  cost  money  in  order  to  be 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastman  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  who  sail  for  the  West 
Indies  on  November  10th. 


Historic  Morrow  Castle  at  Havana,  Cuba.  Construction  on  this  fortress 
was  begun  in  1589  and  at  present  it  is  the  “ West  Point”  of  Cuba.  Those 
who  go  with  us  on  our  West  Indies  cruise  in  November  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  it  first-hand.  If  you  are  interested  write  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  to  the  Tour  Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  415  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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New  York  Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest 
Title  Goes  to  Dutchess  County 

Harold  Seaman  of  Hyde  Park  Throws  54%  Ringers  to 

Break  State  Fair  Record 


THERE  were  forty-seven  counties 
who  had  planned  to  send  contest¬ 
ants  to  the  ninth  annual  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  -  Farm  Bureau  -  State  Fair 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament  which 
was  held  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  be¬ 
ginning  Tuesday,  September  6.  How¬ 
ever  the  contestants  from  only  thirty 
three  counties  were  present  at  10  A.  M. 
that  morning  to  take  part  in  the  quali¬ 
fying  round  by  pitching  fifty  shoes.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  table  printed 
herewith. 

Elmer  J.  Eckenrode,  Wellsville,  Alle¬ 
gany  County;  Edward  D.  Wheeler,  Har- 
risville,  Lewis  County;  Edward  Cole¬ 
man,  Hicksville,  Nassau  County  and 
Heibo  Poehl,  Gainesville,  Wyoming 
County  for  some  reason  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  come  to  represent  their  re¬ 
spective  counties  in  the  contest.  Stew¬ 
art  Mckelvie,  Interlaken,  Seneca  Coun¬ 
ty  who  won  the  right  to  represent  his 
county  at  a  contest  at  Cayuga  State 
Park  August  24  by  some  mixup  did  not 
receive  notice  that  the  tournament  be¬ 
gan  Tuesday  and  when  he  appeared 
Wednesday  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
enter.  Although  Columbia,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Montgomery,  Orange,  Otsego, 
Rockland,  Tioga  and  Warren  counties 
had  written  in  that  they  would  have 
contestants,  the  names  of  such  players 
were  not  sent  in  nor  did  any  from  these 
counties  come  to  the  meet. 

Cortland,  Essex,  Monroe,  Rensselaer, 
Saratoga,  Schoharie,  Westchester  and 
Sullivan  counties,  most  of  whom  had 
in  previous  years  sent  players  to  com¬ 
pete,  had  written  that  this  year  they 
would  not  have  anyone  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 

Before  the  largest  crowd  that  has 
ever  witnessed  the  finals  on  the  State 
Fair  grounds,  Harold  Seaman,  Hyde 
Park,  Dutchess  County,  who  said  he 
was  a  dirt  farmer,  won  his  laurels  as 
the  new  amateur  horseshoe  pitcher  of 
the  State  of  New  York  about  4  o’clock 
Wednesday  afternoon,  by  winning  all 
his  games  in  the  finals  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  ringers  that  any  similar 
contest  has  been  won  here,  making  the 
remarkable  record  of  fifty-four  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  ringers  to  the 
shoes  pitched.  In  fact  this  percentage 
average  has  not  been  equalled  in  the 
finals  in  the  professional  tournament 
held  yearly  that  is  open  to  any  pitcher 
in  New  York  State.  He  was  awarded 
the  American  Agriculturist  champion¬ 
ship  gold  medal  and  $50  in  cash.  Second 
place  and  $40  was  won  by  Wilton  Loun, 
Jamestown,  Chatauqua  County;  third 
place  and  $30  by  Murray  Beardsley, 
Trumansburg,  Tompkins  C  ounty; 
fourth  place  and  $20  by  Foster  Bult, 
East  Palmyra,  Wayne  County  who 
won  the  same  place  and  prize  last  year; 
fifth  and  $10  Chester  Judd,  Oneida, 
Madison  County;  sixth  and  $5  Albert 
Bernard,  Barker,  Niagara  County  and 
seventh  place  and  prize  of  $5  went  to 


F.  H.  Val  Alstyne,  Depauville,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  preliminaries  and  finals  will  be 
published  giving  the  records  made  by 
each  contestant. 

Where  Taxpayers’  Road 
Money  Goes 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
there  is  no  incentive  to  hurry  the 
matter  through. 

Thus  the  procedure  stands  today. 
The  acquirement  of  land  for  highways 
is  a  steady  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  County.  Although  the  figures  quoted 
above  are  for  1930,  1931  and  1932  will 
doubtless  make  the  same  showing.  The 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle-News  for  May  18, 
1932  mentioned  one  recent  example  of 
high  costs.  The  Dutchess  Bleachery  is 
claiming  damages  before  a  Condem¬ 
nation  Commission.  The  negotiations 
began  in  1929.  In  1932  the  Commission 
awarded  the  Bleachery  $60,000  but  the 
County  declined  to  accept  the  decision, 
although  the  costs  up  to  date  have  been 
$19,680.  It  seems  highly  improbable 
that  a  new  commission  would  award  a 
sum  sufficiently  smaller  to  justify  the 
costs  of  a  second  commission. 

The  remedy  for  this  expensive  meth¬ 
od  of  procedure  lies,  of  course,  in  a 
change  in  the  law.  The  fact  that  the 
County  must  pay  for  the  state  highway 
acquirements  puts  a  burden  on  the 
County  Treasury  which  the  state  might 
well  take  over.  Purchase  of  highway 
land  could  be  handled  through  the 
State  Court  of  Claims,  as  is  acquire¬ 
ment  of  land  for  parks. 

In  the  matter  of  local  government 
procedure,  it  seems  reasonable  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  there  must  be  commis¬ 
sioners,  there  should  be  a  permanent 
body  of  men  trained  in  the  valuation 
of  real  estate  instead  of  law; — the 
hearings  are  concerned,  after  all,  with 
the  technical  question  of  just  what 
damage,  if  any,  is  being  caused  by  a 
new  highway.  Legal  advice  is  expen¬ 
sive  arid  may  not  be  needed  in  such 
quantity.  Indeed,  in  any  case,  a  sim¬ 
plified  procedure  could  be  worked  out 
which  would  involve  fewer  people  and 
less  time. 

Per  capita  costs  for  rural  Dutchess 
County  have  increased  128  per  cent  in 
the  ten  years  1920-1930.  Taxpayers  are 
forming  associations  to  look  more  care¬ 
fully  into  the  matter  of  increasing  tax¬ 
ation.  Though  they  demand  more  and 
more  services  from  government,  and 
though  county  functions  are  constantly 
expanding,  yet  they  complain  about  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  resulting  ex¬ 
penditures.  The  question  of  what  are 
and  what  are  not  necessary  costs  in 
the  making  of  our  good  roads  may  well 
engage  the  attention  of  the  taxpayer. 


RESULTS  OF  QUALIFYING  ROUND— EACH  PLAYER  PITCHED  50  SHOES 


Place  Name 

Address 

County 

Pts. 

R 

DR 

Pet. 

1. 

Murray  Beardsley 

Trumansburg 

Tompkins 

88 

23 

5 

.460 

2. 

Foster  Bult 

East  Palmyra 

Wayne 

87 

23 

7 

.460 

3. 

Ray  Ingraham 

Norwich 

Chenango 

87 

22 

3 

.440 

4. 

Harold  Seaman 

Hyde  Park 

Dutchess 

86 

25 

6 

.500 

5. 

Chester  Judd 

Oneida 

Madison 

74 

18 

4 

.360 

6. 

John  Kauslaurich 

Rome 

Oneida 

74 

16 

1 

.320 

7. 

Randall  Kelder 

Kingston 

Ulster 

71 

15 

2 

.300 

8. 

Wilton  Loun 

Jamestown 

Chautauqua 

70 

16 

3 

.320 

9. 

F.  H.  Van  Alstyne 

Depauville 

Jefferson 

69 

16 

2 

.320 

10. 

J.  Lashiw 

Elmira  Heights 

Chemung 

66 

12 

1 

.240 

11. 

Victor  Colegrove 

Livonia 

Livingston 

65 

16 

3 

.320 

12. 

Albert  Bernard 

Barker 

Niagara 

63 

14 

1 

.280 

13. 

Robert  Thompson 

Corfu 

Genesee 

62 

14 

4 

.280 

14. 

Verland  Helms 

East  Randolph 

Cattaraugus 

61 

12 

1 

.240 

15. 

Albert  Lewis 

Skaneateles 

Onondaga 

59 

13 

2 

.260 

16. 

Earl  Philput 

Canton 

St.  Lawrence 

59 

10 

1 

.200 

17. 

Louis  Fraser 

Sandy  Creek 

Oswego 

58 

14 

4 

.280 

18. 

T.  H.  Warren 

Water  Mill 

Suffolk 

'57 

13 

2 

.260 

19. 

Luther  Falkey 

Phelps 

Ontario 

55 

11 

2 

.220 

20. 

Henry  Poelma 

Albion 

Orleans 

55 

10 

2 

.200 

21. 

Norman  Donaldson 

Bra.nchport 

Yates 

55 

9 

1 

.180 

22. 

Osee  Kelsey 

Durham 

Greene 

54 

10 

1 

.200 

23. 

T.  Howard 

Altamont 

Albany 

54 

9 

2 

.180 

24. 

William  C.  Dalton 

Middle  Granville 

Washington 

53 

10 

1 

.200 

25. 

Wm.  Smith 

Dannemora 

Clinton 

52 

9 

1 

.180 

26. 

Nick  Benza 

Corning 

Steuben 

50 

8 

1 

.160 

27. 

John  Gabriel 

Auburn 

Cayuga 

49 

13 

2 

.260 

28. 

Emmett  Joyner 

Binghamton 

Broome 

48 

9 

2 

.180 

29. 

Frank  Graham 

Delhi 

Delaware 

46 

8 

0 

.160 

30. 

Lawrence  Ellis 

West  Falls 

Erie 

41 

6 

1 

.120 

31. 

Herbert  Hitchcock 

Horseheads 

Schuyler 

40 

4 

0 

.080 

32. 

Harry  McKinlay 

Pattersonville 

Schenectady 

38 

9 

0 

.180 

33. 

James  Walrath 

Mohawk 

Herkimer 

35 

5 

0 

.100 

Our  Ship  is  the 
S.  S.  QUIRIGUA 

of  the  famous 


GREAT 

WHITE 

FLEET 


The  American  Agriculturist  Cruise 

to  HAVANA  and  a 

TROPICAL  PARADISE 


including  Extensive  Shore  trips  in 
Cuba,  Jamaica ,  Costa  Rica  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone 


The  answer  to  your  fondest  vacation 
dreams  ...  an  American  Agriculturist 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies  and  Caribbean 
Sea — on  one  of  the  famous  steamers  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company’s  Great  White 
Fleet !  Pleasure  bound  to  strange  and 
wonderful  places  with  cruise  companions 
who  are  the  kind  of  folks  you  like — 
farm  folks. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
takes  care  of  every  detail  of  the  entire 
trip.  Absolutely  nothing  for  you  to  worry 
about.  One  low  initial  cost  covers  every¬ 
thing — yes,  rail  and  steamer  transpor¬ 
tation,  hotels,  meals,  sightseeing,  even 
tips,  from  New  York  back  to  New  York. 

We  Sail  from  New  York 
on  Thur.,  November  10th 

Our  brand  new  turbo  electric  liner 
“Quirigua”  sails  from  Pier  9  North 
River  at  4  P.  M.  Those  who  arrive  in 
the  morning  will  be  served  luncheon  and 
will  be  taken  on  an  automobile  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  of  New  York  City.  Then 
down  the  bay  past  the  skyscrapers  and 
Mother  Liberty,  heading  South  to  the 
alluring  lands  of  the  tropics.  Two  glor¬ 
ious  days  at  sea — games,  sunshine,  en¬ 
tertainment.  Then  two  full  exciting  days 
in  Havana :  extensive  sightseeing  trips 
in  private  automobiles  and  launches. 
Two  days  later  we  dock  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Another  gay  round  of  sight¬ 
seeing  and  entertainment  through  this 
veritable  Garden  of  Eden.  At  midnight 
we  sail  out  of  the  bay,  bound  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  Dancing,  swimming  in 
the  outdoor  pool,  happy  hours  at  sea. 

We  View  Wonders  of  the 
Panama  Canal 

On  Friday,  November  18th,  we  are  back 
on  American  soil — the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  where  we  inspect  the  endless  won- 


Luxuriant  tropical  foliage  sur¬ 
rounds  the  magnificent  capitol  in 
Havana. 


ders  of  this  gigantic  engineering 
achievement.  We  lunch  on  the  Pacific 
side  and  return  in  the  evening  to  our 
steamer  at  Cristobal. 

In  the  morning  we  wake  up  at  Port 
Limom  Costa  Rica  where  a  special  train 
waits  to  carry  us  up  the  mountains  on 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  scenic  trips 
to  be  seen  in  the  Western  World.  Reser¬ 
vations  have  already  been  made  for 
rooms  with  private  bath  at  the  Gran 
Hotel  Costa  Rica,  in  San  Jose. 

And  Now — Homeward  Bound 

Next  we  swing  back  for  a  return  visit 
to  the  Canal  Zone  where  we  may  roam 
through  the  exotic  Hindu  shops.  Then 
two  days  at  sea.  All  the  comforts  and 
friendships  and  chances  to  compare 
notes  before  a  final  visit  to  festive 
Havana.  You’ll  relish  this  return  trip 
with  its  round  of  deck  sports,  swim¬ 
ming,  rest  and  beauty.  Back  home  again, 
rested,  refreshed.  What  a  marvelous 
trip.  Come  with  us.  Send  in  the  coupon 
—write  to  the  Tour  Editor.  Ask  us 
questions.  We  want  you  with  us. 


the  American  Agriculturist 


is  able  to  provide  this  thrilling  vacation  adventure  at  an  amazingly  low  all-inclusive 
rate  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  Great  White  Fleet. 
FARES :  All-expense  included  plan  from  New  York  City  back  to  New  York  CitY<- 

All  the  shore  programs  in  the  various  countries  visited  are  included,  in  fact  even 
your  tips  on  shipboard.  Special  low  rates  have  been  accorded  us  by  the  United  Fruit 
Lines,  in  fact,  the  lowest  in  history  and  is  for  bona-fide  members  of  our  party  on  this 
special  trip  only. 

In  DOUBLE  staterooms  without  private  bath . $213.25  per  person 

In  DOUBLE  staterooms  with  private  bath . $238.25  per  person 


( A  few  single  rooms  with  and  without  bath  at  slightly  higher  fares ) 

To  ihsure  being  able  to  accommodate,  better  reserve  as  early  as  possible. 

TOUR  EDITOR,  American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  SIR :  Please  Name . . 

send  me  full  details 
about  the  American 
Agriculturist  Cruise 
to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Caribbean 
Seas.  This  places  me 
under  no  obligation 
of  any  kind. 

Also  mail  your  booklet  to  the  following,  who  may  be  interested: 


Address 


City 


County  .  State.. 


n 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


COUNTY 


STATE 
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August  Milk  Price 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

Leaguq 

Producers 

I  Fluid  Milk  . . 

1.79 

1.59 

2  Fluid  Cream  . 

2A  Fluid  Cream  . 

1.06 

1.05 

2B  Cand.  Milk  .. 

Soft  Cheese  . . 

1.26 

3  Evap.  Cond . 

Milk  Powder  . 

Hard  Cheese  . 

1.15 

1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August  1931,  was  $2.90 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield's  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

August  Prices  Announced 


the  following  pool  prices  for  August 


milk: 

Gross - - — . $  1.12% 

Expenses  . - . 055 

Expenses  . . . —  .55 

Net  Pool . . .  1.07 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . 99 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 

1931  .  $1.57  $1.67 

1930  . .  2.24  2.34 

1929  . 2.42  2.57 

1928  .  2.53  2.63 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $1.03 
per  hundred  ($1.23  for  3.5%  milk). 

3%  Milk  3.5%  Milk 


1931  .  $1.66%  $1.86% 

1930  .  2.54  2.44 

1929  .  2.56  2.76 

1928  .  2.60  2.80 


Butter  Continues  To  Fluctuate; 
Closes  Slightly  Higher 

During  the  first  full  week  in  September 
the  New  York  butter  market  worked  into 
a  fairly  stable  condition.  On  Saturday, 
September  10,  92  score  creamery  extras 
advanced  slightly  and  closed  at  21-21  %c. 
In  spite  of  the  firm  close,  the  outlook  is 
very  uncertain.  Production  advices  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  some  shrinkage  in 
production  in  the  principal  western  areas. 
The  Producer’s  Price  Current  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  it  appears  probable 
that  the  total  output  is  now  running  a 
little  behind  a  year  ago.  However,  the 
movement  of  butter  to  the  leading  distri¬ 
buting  centers  is  still  considerably  ahead 
of  last  year.  From  all  appearances  it 
seems  likely  that  we  are  going  to  have 
plenty  of  butter  this  fall  and  winter. 
There  has  been  ample  supplies  of  fresh 
butter  to  take  care  of  current  trade 
needs.  The  out-of-storage  movement  has 
been  running  considerably  short  of  a 
year  ago.  On  September  9  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  market  reports  had  in  cold 
storage  warehouses  58,247,000  pounds  of 
butter.  On  the  same  day  last  year  they 
reported  53,699,000  pounds.  From  Septem¬ 
ber  2  to  September  9  holdings  were  re¬ 
duced  1,120,000  pounds.  During  the  same 
period  last  year  the  reductions  amounted 
to  3,187,000  pounds. 

Cheese  Market  Quiet 

The  New  York  cheese  market  has  been 
a  rather  quiet  affair  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  Not  much  of  anything  is  doing. 
Dealers  have  been  slow  to  take  on  sup- 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 


We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 
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HAY  and  STRAW 

Write.  H.  S.  H0TALING,  601  We*t  33rd  St.,  New  York 
Commission  Merchant.  40  Years  Experience 


All  leading  varieties  raspberries  and  perennial  plants. 

JOHN  SHERWOOD,  No.  Hoosick,  New  York 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COU-IE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh. .  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers.  ! 
Mates  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P. Hamilton, Cochranville.Penna. 


World*  Best  l(enne,s-  All  kinds  hunting  hounds, 
vv  us  iuj  Uuarant’d.  Depression  prices.  Catalogue  free 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  RAMSEY.  ILLINOIS 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  Real  heel  drivers.  Males  $7.50, 
Females  $4.00.  Mrs.  E.  Oakley,  Strattonville,  Pa.  R.D.I 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


plies  ahead  of  their  immediate  trade  needs 
because  they  consider  the  present  price 
level  rather  high  in  relation  to  butter. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same.  Most  of 
the  New  York  offerings  consist  of  fresh 
Wisconsin  cheese,  mainly  Daisies  which 
are  offered  over  -a  range  of  13%c  to  14c. 
There  is  practically  no  New  York  State 
cheese  being  offered  locally  and  accord¬ 
ingly  prices  are  omitted.  Some  June  made' 
flats  are  held  at  16c  to  16%c  on  delivered 
basis  but  no  deals  are  reported  as  yet. 
New  York  flats  are  held  upstate  with 
considerable  confidence  with  prices  rang¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  13%c  up  depending  on 
selection. 

The  statistical  condition  of  the  cheese 
market  is  not  particularly  favorable  to 
any  improvement  in  the  outlook.  Not  only 
are  holdings  slightly  in  excess  of  those 
of  a  year  ago  but  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  into-storage  movement  as 
compared  with  last  year.  On  September  9 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  market  re¬ 
ports  had  in  cold  storage  warehouses  14,- 
687,000  pounds  of  cheese.  On  the  same 
week  day  last  year  they  reported  14,368,000 
pounds.  From  September  2  to  September  9 
storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities  in¬ 
creased  267,000  pounds,  whereas  during 
the  same  period  last  year  the  increase 
was  only  37,000  pounds. 

Egg  Market  Comes  to  Life; 
Moves  Up  Sharply 

The  egg  market  finally  came  out  of  the 
fog.  It  has  shown  signs  that  life  is  there 
although  it  looked  as  though  everything 
were  dead.  During  the  first  full  week  in 
September  the  New  York  egg  market 
moved  up  to  full  parity  with  Chicago. 
We  have  maintained  for  some  time  that 
the  statistical  situation  warranted  a 
higher  price  level.  It  was  very  apparent 
that  an  advance  had  to  come.  The  trade 
output  in  New  York  has  been  dropping 
behind  last  year  but  the  shortage  in  re¬ 
serves  and  the  light  receipts  serve  to 
balance  the  shrinkage  in  trade  output. 
All  in  all  the  statistical  position  still  re¬ 
mains  unusually  sound.  On  September  9 
ten  cities  making .  daily  market  reports 
had  in  cold  storage  warehouses  2,901,000 
cases  of  eggs.  On  the  same  week  day 
last  year  they  reported  4,998,000  cases. 
From  September  2  to  September  9  cold 
storage  holdings  were  reduced  in  the  ten 


cities  approximately  60,000  cases,  whereas 
during  the  same  period  last  year  hold¬ 
ings  were  reduced  76,000  cases. 

Reports  indicate  that  production  in  the 
middle  west  continues  to  run  slightly  be¬ 
hind  a  year  ago.  The  lay  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  also  lighter  than  last  year.  Be¬ 
cause  of  lighter  supplies  of  top  quality 
white  eggs  and  a  better  call  after  the 
vacation  season  is  over  the  market  has 
advanced.  Fancy  nearbys  are  quite  short. 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.  weekly  egg  market  re¬ 
port  shows  that  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  the  early  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  principal 
markets  are  running  considerably  under 
last  year  and  are  also  well  under  the 
five  year  average.  According  to  the  same 
report  it  appears  that  the  seasonal  low 
point  in  the  Pacific  Coast  egg  production 
is  very  near  at  hand,  if  not  already 
reached,  according  to  reports  received  by 
the  Department  from  Pacific  Coast  egg 
packing  plants. 

Advancing  prices  which  are  reflected 
immediately  in  retail  store  prices  are 
bound  to  have  some  effect  upon  consumer 
demand.  Whether  or  not  the  trade  will 
follow  the  advancing  market  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  may  be  that  higher  prices 
will  so  retard  the  use  of  eggs  that  a 
price  reaction  may  result.  Accordingly, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  anticipate  any 
trend.  From  the  statistical  point  of  view, 
however,  present  and  even  higher  levels 
are  fully  warranted. 

Weather  Helps  Live  Poultry 
Market 

The  sudden  change  to  cooler  weather 
was  most  beneficial  to  the  live  poultry 
market.  Demand  developed  early  in  the 
first  full  week  of  September  and  the 
market  was  in  the  seller’s  favor  and 
trending  higher  all  through  the  week. 
The  price  tabulations  on  this  page  show 
that  colored  fowls  have  advanced  2c  per 
pound.  This  was  an  unusual  turn  inas¬ 
much  as  the  previous  week  was  unusual¬ 
ly  hot  and  the  market  was  on  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  with  fowls  meeting  slow  sale. 
It  was  a  genuine  right-about-face.  Chick¬ 
ens  have  followed  the  same  market  trend 
as  fowls.  Supplies  coming  by  express 
and  truck  have  been  on  the  decrease. 
Rocks  have  been  selling  especially  well 
as  have  the  best  Reds.  Leghorns  have 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

in  the  New  York  Market 

Sept.  10, 

Sept.  3, 

Aug.  27, 

Sept.  12, 

BUTTER 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

93  score  . 

-21%-22%... 

—21%-21%~ 

_ 21% -22  .. 

....34  -35 

92  score  . . . 

....21  -21%... 

. 20%- 

_ 21  - 

....33  - 

84  to  91  score  . 

Lower  Grades  . 

CHEESE 

(V.  Y.  whole  milk  flats) 

Fresh  fancy  . 

Fresh  av.  run  . 

Held,  fancy  . 

Held,  av.  run  . . 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

—17  -20%... 

. 17  -20%— 

— 17%-20%... 

... ,25%-32% 
....24% -25 

-.16  -17 
-15% 

—21  -23% 

market  offerings  . 

—30  -32%. .. 

-24  -27%.... 

—24  -26%.... 

....34  -38 

Commercial  Standards  . 

—26  -29  ... 

—21  -23%.... 

—20  -23  .... 

—24  -33 

Mediums  . . . 

—22  -25%.... 

—20  -23%.... 

...20  -23  .... 

—29  -33 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  . 

—21  -24  .... 

—18  -20  .... 

—17  -19  .... 

—20  -21 

Pullets  . 

—18  -21  .... 

—16  -19  .... 

—16  -19  .... 

—24  -27  . 

Peewees  . 

Brown 

-.16  -17  .... 

....14  - 

—14  - 

....17  -19 

Best  . 

—24  -30  ... 

—21  -28  .... 

—22  -28  ... 

....27  -34 

Standards  . 

POULTRY 

—22.. ..-22%.... 

—20  -20%.... 

—20  -21  ... 

—20  -24% 

Fowls,  colored  . 

-19  .... 

—.14  -17  .... 

—17  -19  .... 

...23  -26 

Fowls,  Leghorn  . 

...  13  -16  .... 

...13  -14  .... 

....14  -16  .... 

—17  -20 

Chickens,  colored  . . . . 

—14  -21  .... 

-.13  -19  .... 

—13  -20  .... 

....22  -27 

Chickens,  Leghorn  . 

Broilers,  colored  . 

Broilers,  Leghorn  . . 

-17  .... 

-16  .... 

—13  -14  .... 

—19  -20 

Pullets,  colored  . . 

Pullets,  Leghorn  . 

—20  -  25  .... 

...17  -23  .... 

—18  -22  .... 

—27  -29 

Old  Roosters  . 

Capons  . 

-13  .... 

-12  .... 

-13  .... 

-13 

Turkeys,  hens  . 

-20  .... 

-18  .... 

-18  .... 

-38 

Turkeys,  toms  . 

...10  -15  .... 

—10  -15  .... 

-12  .... 

—22  -30 

Ducks,  nearby  . . . . 

-14  -17  .... 

14  -17  .... 

—13  -17  .... 

—17  -24 

Geese,  nearby  . . 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

-14 

-13  .... 

-13 

-15 

Wheat  (Sept.)  . 

-52%  .... 

. 53%  .... 

....  .48% 

Corn  (Sept.)  .  . 

-  -29%  -- 

. 30%  .... 

. 41% 

Oats  (Sept.)  . . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

. 15%  ... 

. 16%  .... 

. 21 4 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  . 

. 71%  .... 

. 72%  .... 

. 71%  ... 

. 65% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

-.  .46%  .... 

. 47%  .... 

....  .46%  ... 

. 58% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (N.  Y. 

....  .28%  . 29 

Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 

. 28 

. 35 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

...  14.50  .... 

—  14.50  .... 

....  14.50  ... 

....  20.25 

Sp’g  Bran  . . . . 

...  11.50  .... 

....  12.00  .... 

....  12.00  ... 

...  13.50 

H’d  Bran  . . 

...  12.50  .... 

....  13.75  .... 

....  14.00  ... 

....  15.00 

Standard  Mids  . . 

...  11.50  .... 

....  12.00  .... 

....  12.50  ... 

....  14.00 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

...  14.00  .... 

....  15.50  .... 

...  15.50  .... 

...  17.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

...  16.00  .... 

....  15.50  .... 

....  16.50  .... 

....  17.00 

Red  Dog  . 

...  18.50  .... 

....  18.50  .... 

....  19.00  .... 

....  19.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

...  14.50  .... 

....  15.00  .... 

....  15.50  .... 

..  17.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

...  14.50  .... 

....  15.00  .... 

....  15.50  .... 

...  18.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

...  15.50  .... 

....  15.50  .... 

....  15.50  .... 

...  21.00 

Gluten  Feed . 

...  16.80  .... 

....  16.80  .... 

....  15.30  .... 

...  19.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

...  25.00  .... 

....  25.00  .... 

....  22.50  .... 

...  22.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  23.00  .... 

....  23.00  ... 

....  23.00  .... 

...  19.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . . . . 

...  24.00  .... 

...  24.00  .... 

...  24.00  .... 

...  21.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  25.00  .... 

...  25.00  .... 

...  25.00  .... 

...  22.00 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal . 

Beet  Pulp  . . 

...  24.00  ._ 

....  24.50  ._. 

...  24.50 

...  27.00 

been  scarce  and  very  firm  throughout. 
Pullets  have  been  experiencing  excellent 
demand  with  Rocks  at  21-25c  and  Reds 
at  21-22c. 

Hay  Market  Easier 

Liberal  receipts  of  hay  combined  with 
a  slow  and  sluggish  demand  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  irregular  hay  market 
during  the  week  ending  September  10. 
Business  was  so  poor  that  prices  dropped 
$1  per  ton.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week 
the  receipts  were  lighter  and  the  sit¬ 
uation  steadied  but  prices  remained  unim¬ 
proved.  Straight  timothy  ranges  from  $13 
to  $18 ;  clover  mixtures  $11  to  $16 ;  grass 
mixtures  $10  to  $16;  sample  hay  $9  to  $10; 
rye  straw  $16;  oat  straw  $8  to  $9. 

Philadelphia  hay  markets  are  quoted  at 
$12  to  $14;  rye  straw  $12  to  $13;  oat  and 
wheat  straw  $9  to  $10. 

Boston  reports  heavy  arrivals  of  hay 
during  the  week  ending  September  10, 
which  weakened  the  market  and  caused 
some  slight  price  cutting  and  granting  of 
discounts  to  avoid  heavy  accumulations. 
The  demand  is  rather  light,  but  the  out¬ 
look  is  good  because  supplies  are  reported 
as  being  extremely  light.  Official  quota¬ 
tions  still  remain  as  follows :  Timothy 
$14.50  to  $17.50;  clover  mixtures  $16.75,; 
first  cutting  alfalfa  $16.50;  second  cutting 
alfalfa  $21.50;  No.  1  rye  straw  $19.50;  oat 
straw  $11.75.  Discounts  granted  the  trade 
because  of  heavy  supplies  vary  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Active,  steady  and  strong. 
Some  good  weighty  grassers  up  to  $7.75 
and  a  few  at  $8;  Medium  $6.50  and  up; 
Common  $5.50  and  up.  Cows  and  bulls 
selling  fairly  well  with  prices  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $4.50,  depending  on  con¬ 
dition. 

VEAL  CALVES— Sold  well  early  in  the 
week  ending  September  10  but  closed 
easier.  Prime  up  to  $8.25,  others  ranging 
down  to  as  low  as  $3  for  small  stock. 

LAMBS  AND  SHEEP— Lambs  sold  well 
trending  upward  toward  the  close  of  the 
week.  Best  up  to  $7.25;  medium  from  $5 
to  $6.50;  common  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Sheep 
generally  poor  at  $1.50  to  $3. 

HOGS — Cool  weather  has  helped  the 
hog  market  which  is  steady.  Good  to 
choice  stock  brings  $4.75  to  $5. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAL— Country 
dressed  calves  in  moderate  supply  with 
trade  generally  slow  and  market  weak. 
Prices  in  buyer’s  favor.  Primes  rarely 
sold  better  than  9c  to  10c,  others  ranging 
down  to  as  low  as  4c  for  small  stock. 

RABBITS — The  cool  weather  helped  the 
rabbit  market,  resulting  in  a  much  im¬ 
proved  demand  the  first  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Prices  ranged  from  7c  to  12c  per 
pound  depending  on  conditions  and  color, 
fancy  grays  topping  the  market. 

In  the  Fruit  Market 

Cooler  weather  helped  the  New  York 
fruit  market.  Trade  was  broader  and 
the  market  was  firmer  especially  on  good 
to  fancy  stock,  with  prices  on  this  class 
of  goods  trending  upward.  At  the  close 
of  the  market  on  September  10  McIntosh 
ranged  from  60c  to  $1.75 ;  R.  I.  Greenings 
65c  to  $1.50;  Alexanders  50c  to  $1;  Duchess 
35c  to  65c ;  Gravensteins  50c  to  90c ;  N.  W. 
Greenings  60c  to  $1.25;  Twenty-Ounce  60c 
to  $1.25;  Wealthy  65c  to  $1.25;  Wolf  River 
60c  to  $1. 

Prices  of  peaches  ranged  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  New  York  Elbertas  in  bushel  bas¬ 
kets  50c  to  $1,  in  16  quart  baskets  20c  to 
40c ;  N.  Y.  Georgia  Belles  50c  to  75c  per 
bushel  basket;  N.  Y.  Hale’s  75c  to  $1.50; 
Jersey  Elbertas  50c  to  $1  per  bushel  bas¬ 
ket;  Jersey  Hale’s  60c  to  $1.25;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Elbertas  50c  to  $1.25;  Pennsylvania 
Hale’s  75c  ot  $2.00  per  bushel  basket. 

Plums  are  meeting  a  little  more  active 
demand  on  the  best  of  the  supply.  East¬ 
ern  Damson’s  bring  from  20c  to  25c  per  4 
quart  basket. 

The  grape  market  is  mixed.  California 
grapes  are  moving  freely  while  eastern 
goods  continue  dull.  Blue  varieties  are 
generally  quoted  at  from  20c  to  35c  per 
12  quart  basket  and  from  $1.75  to  $2  per 
12  basket  carton. 


Again  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
Hebrew  holidays  when  there  is  usually 
an  extra  demand  for  fancy  quality 
live  poultry.  October  1  and  2  is  the 
Jewish  New  Year.  The  best  market 
days  will  be  September  27  to  29  and 
the  demand  chiefly  for  fancy  fat  fowls, 
turkeys  and  geese.  October  10  and  11 
is  the  Day  of  Atonement  wtih  best 
market  days  October  7  and  8.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  for  fine  stock  of  all  kinds,  but 
chickens  and  old  roosters  are  usually 
especially  wanted.  October  15  and  16 
is  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  best  mar¬ 
ket  days  October  12  and  13  with  fancy 
fat  fowls,  ducks  and  geese  especially 
popular.  If  you  contemplate  shipping, 
get  in  touch  with  your  commission  man 
ahead  of  time. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

State  Fair  Was  a  Good  One  —  Dairymen’s  League  Plans  Price  Increase 


NEVER  will  we  forget  how  eagerly 
we  used  to  look  forward  to  the 
County  Fair  as  a  farm  boy  years  ago, 
nor  how  good  it  felt  to  get  home  again, 
pull  off  the  “store  clothes”  and  get  into 
the  old  overalls.  That  is  about  the  way 
all  of  us  still  feel  when  we  get  home 
from  the  State  Fair.  We  are  glad  we 
went — glad  to  be  home  again. 

Getting  away  from  home  and  farm 
for  a  day  or  two  is  always  refreshing 
and  it  makes  one  more  appreciative  of 
the  old  place  when  he .  gets  back.  Al¬ 
ways  when  one  attends  as  good  a  show 
as  that  put  on  by  the  New  York  State 
Fair  this  year,  he  cannot  help  but  come 
back  with  new  ideas  and  new  inspir¬ 
ations  that  will  help  him  in  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  State  Fair 
this  year  was  the  attendance.  It  was 
many  thousands  short  of  what  it  has 
been  in  past  years,  reflecting  probably 
the  fact  that  farmers  have  little  money. 
It  also  raises  a  question  of  whether  the 
great  expense  of  maintaining  the  State 
Fair  is  justified  in  times  like  these. 
We  heard  this  question  asked  several 
times  by  the  thinking  people  at  the 
Fair  this  year.  “Why  not  a  recess  for 
three  years,”  said  one  man.  “This  would 
save  taxation,”  continued  this  man, 
“and  maybe  folks  would  appreciate  the 
Fair  all  the  more  if  they  went  without 
it  for  a  while.”  Some  of  the  Fair  Man¬ 
agement  takes  the  opposite  extreme 
and  says  that  a  better  use  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  could  be  made  if  the  State 
were  to  hold  the  Fair  for  two  weeks 
instead  of  one. 

A  Lost  Opportunity 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  little 
sketch  to  review  the  many  interesting 
and  entertaining  features  of  the  Fair 
this  year.  We  would  like  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  two  or  three  high  points.  First 
for  a  little  constructive  criticism.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  any  fair  is  ed¬ 
ucational.  It  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  exhibitors,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Yet,  out  of  all  of  the  excellent 
exhibits  at  the  Fair  this  year,  few 
made  the  most  of  their  educational  pos¬ 
sibilities.  For  example,  there  was  a 
beautiful  flower  exhibit,  but  if  one 
wanted  really  to  learn  something  about 
flowers,  such  as  their  names,  it  was 
difficult.  Time  and  again  in  a  half  hour 
or  so  spent  in  the  flower  exhibit,  we 
were  asked  by  other  visitors  the  names 
of  some  of  the  varieties.  Some  were 
labelled  but  many  were  not.  The  same 
principle  applies  more  or  less  to  all 
of  the  exhibits  at  the  Fair.  The  cards 
on  the  fruit  carried  a  place  for  the 
name  of  the  variety  but  it  was  not 
filled  out.  There  was,  in  most  instances, 
the  variety  name  given  at  the  head  of 
the  section  where  each  variety  was  ex¬ 
hibited,  but  in  general,  it  was  difficult 
for  one  who  wanted  to  study  varieties 
to  accomplish  his  wish. 

In  the  poultry  exhibit,  the  same  crit¬ 
icism  held.  If  one  wanted  to  know  why 
a  certain  bird  was  justified  in  being 
exhibited,  something  about  her  pedi¬ 
gree  or  production  record,  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  not  readily  available. 
Therefore,  what  good  was  the  exhibit? 
Owing  to  the  good  work  of  the  cattle 
superintendent.  Professor  E.  S.  Savage, 
all  of  the  cattle  were  labelled  with  a 
card  at  the  head  of  each  individual 
stall,  but  even  here,  nothing  but  the 
Pedigree  was  given,  with  no-  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  individual’s  record. 
Again  we  ask,  “Why  was  she  there?” 
There  is  little  demonstration  judging 
at  the  Fair.  In  fairness,  there  is  little 
nme  for  it.  But  personally,  we  believe 
that  far  more  would  be  accomplished 
ki  educational  value,  if  there  were 
fewer  exhibits  and  if  the  judges  were 
required  to  explain  to  the  public  the 
reasons  for  their  conclusions. 

A  Show  Worth  Seeing 

Now  for  something  on  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  No  one  could  walk 
through  the  splendid  exhibits  in  any 
of  the  buildings  without  being  proud  of 
the  American  farmer  and  especially  of 
the  New  York  farmer  and  what  he 
has  accomplished.  To  stand  at  the  end 
°f  the  Farm  Products  Building  and 
took  down  across  the  great  hall  filled 
Wlth  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
representing  the  best  that  farmers  can 


do,  is  an  inspiration  that  lasts  a  long 
time. 

In  this  hall,  also,  were  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  exhibits.  Lack  of  space 
will  permit  us  only  to  say  that  no  one 
could  view  an  exhibit  like  those  of  the 
Home  Bureau  which  showed  for  exam¬ 
ple  the  different  stages  of  renovating 
an  old  Morris  chair  without  catching 
something  of  the  spirit  of  what  this 
splendid  organization  is  doing  for  the 
rural  homemaker. 

“The  Farm  Bureau  says  use  New 
York  State  farm  products”  was  the 
idea  around  which  eight  County  Farm 

Dairymen’s  League  Plans  Increase  in 
Price  of  Wholesale  Milk 

Effective  Tuesday,  September  20, 
Fred  Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
announces  the  raising  of  wholesale  milk 
prices  in  New  York  City  to  a  standard 
level  as  a  means  of  abolishing  price 
cutting  and  concessions,  and  as  a 
means  of  stabilizing  the  market  and 
bringing  farmers  higher  returns. 

Theoretically,  we  might  say,  the  price 
per  40-quart  can  delivered  on  a  plat¬ 
form  in  New  York  City  has  been  $2.36. 
Actually,  due  to  price  cutting  by  inde¬ 
pendent  milk  dealers,  it  has  been  much 
below  that.  The  League  is  planning  to 
bring  back  this  price  to  $2.36  a  can. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  milk  sold 
in  New  York  goes  to  the  wholesale 
trade  to  stores,  restaurants,  soda  foun¬ 
tains,  and  other  large  buyers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  President  Sexauer  the  success  of 
this  attempt  to  Increase  farmers’  re¬ 
turns  depends  upon  the  course  followed 
by  dealers  handling  the  milk  of  unor¬ 
ganized  farmers. 


Bureau  Managers  built  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  of  eggs,  milk,  fruit  and  potatoes. 
The  egg  exhibit  made  with  560  dozen 
eggs,  arranged  by  Managers  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Blanchard,  won  first  prize 
for  Chemung  and  Tioga  Counties.  On¬ 
ondaga  and  Lewis  won  second  with 
their  “Use  New  York  State  Milk  Ex¬ 
hibit”  Greene  and  Dutchess  Counties 
attracted  much  attention  by  their 


Editor’s  Note  : — Each  year  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  gets  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  a  summary  of  fruit 
conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 
Here  is  the  1932  report.  This  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  regular  crop  report 
put  out  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  and  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

September  1,  1932  Fruit  Report 

The  most  striking  features  of  this  re¬ 
port  are  the  contrasts  with  last  year 
among  the  varieties  of  apples,  all  of  which 
taken  together  as  reported  give  an  av¬ 
erage  of  65  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  com¬ 
pared  with  64  a  year  ago.  Pears  are  a 
heavy  crop,  peaches  about  up  to  last  year, 
quinces  not  far  from  last  year,  and 
grapes,  light.  These  reports  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  the  commercial  sections  of 
the  state. 

APPLES :  As  indicated  by  reports  for 
the  expected  crop  of  fall  and  winter  fruit 
of  merchantable  quality  to  be  harvested 
on  thsir  own  farms,  western  New  York 
members  expect  to  have  a  somewhat 
smaller  crop  than  last  year  while  the 
Hudson  Valley  members  and  those  in 
other  sections  are  mostly  ahead  of  last 
year.  The  very  light  crop  of  Baldwins 
makes  it  especially  difficult  to  estimate 


splendid  fruit  exhibit  and  Steuben  and 
Allegany  featured  potatoes.  These  ed¬ 
ucational  Farm  Bureau  exhibits  are  a 
sample  of  the  work  that  the  Farm 
Bureaus  are  doing  to  help  farmers  to 
grow  quality  products  and  then  to  at¬ 
tract  the  consumers  attention  to  a 
larger  use  of  such  products.  These  ex¬ 
hibits  showed  the  fine  work  that  Earl 
Flansburgh  of  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus  has  been  doing  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  New  York  State  Farm 
Products. 

Boys  and  Girls  Work  Makes  Fair 
Worth  Cost 

The  best  part  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  is  the  work  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  4H  Clubs  and  the  Young  Farmers 
Club.  The  new  boys  and  girls  building 
makes  a  fine  headquarters  for  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  people  who  bring  their 
exhibits  and  take  part  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  State  Fair.  This 
work  for  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  farm  and  home  is  good,  because  it 
is  permanent — building  for  the  future. 

No  part  of  the  State  Fair  is  more 
largely  attended  or  creates  more  in¬ 
terest  than  the  State  Museum.  Here 
are  not  only  the  tools  of  the  farm  and 
home  that  our  fathers  and  mothers 
used,  but  on  every  day  of  the  Fair, 
there  are  demonstrations  of  the  farm 
and  home  crafts  of  other  days. 

The  Horseshoe  pitching  tournament 
conducted  by  American  Agriculturist 
and  Farm  Bureaus  in  cooperation  with 
the  Fair  Management  is  described  in 
another  part  of  this  issuev  Each  year 
it  attracts  larger  crowds.  Each  year 
the  interest  in  barnyard  golf  in  the 
State  has  grown,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
leadership  of  American  Agriculturist 
and  Farm  Bureaus.  It  is  a  great  game. 

One  of  the  high  points  always  of  the 
State  Fair  is  the  dinner  given  to  agri¬ 
cultural  leaders  of  the  State  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  Syracuse  by  J.  D.  Barnum, 
publisher  of  the  Post  Standard.  This 
year’s  dinner  was  no  exception.  An  op¬ 
portunity  is  presented  for  farmers  and 
business  men  to  get  together  to  ex¬ 
change  views  and  to  listen  to  speakers 
outstanding  in  agriculture  and  other 
business.  Mr.  Barnum  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  for  this  splendid  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  agriculture. 


the  harvest  with  accuracy  this  season. 
Also,  the  degree  of  completeness  of  har¬ 
vest  which  depends  largely  on  the  market 
for  lower  grades,  will  be  a  factor. 

Fall  varieties  are  generally  much  bet¬ 
ter  in  all  parts  of  the  state  than  last 
year.  McIntosh  on  an  expanding  acreage 
of  bearing  trees,  appears  to  be  the  best  in 
10  years.  Baldwins,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  apparently  the  lightest  in  the  ten 
years  of  comparable  records,  being  al¬ 
most  uniformly  light  in  every  part  of  the 
state.  In  contrast,  Greenings  are  well 
loaded,  with  the  heaviest  crop  since  1926. 
Northern  Spy  are  the  best  since  1925,  and 
Ben  Davis  are  excellent. 

The  fruit  of  a  quality  to  pack  U.  S.  No. 
1  grade  or  better  is  substantially  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  reported  last  September, 
being  reported  at  66  per  cent  of  the  crop 
this  year  compared  with  56  per  cent  last 
year.  There  are,  however,  wide  variations, 
with  some  orchards  much  better  than  this, 
and  others  with  little  but  cull  stock,  be¬ 
cause  of  disease  and  insect  injury. 

Very  few  sales  of,  or  price  offers  for 
winter  varieties  of  apples  were  reported, 
and  these  covered  such  a  wide  range  of 
quality  and  method  of  sale  that  no  defin¬ 
ite  average  can  be  stated. 

Comment  from  the  Champlain  Valley 
indicated  that  new  tariff  policies  in 
Canada  would  probably  divert  Fameuse 
and  other  varieties  of  apples  from  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Quebec  markets,  where  they 


have  been  sold  for  many  years,  to  New 
York  markets. 

PEARS :  The  pear  crop  is  much  better 
this  year  than  it  was  last,  with  Bartletts 
especially  good,  followed  by  Seckel  and 
Kieffer.  The  following  tabulation  shows 
the  condition  or  per  cent  of  a  full  crop 
of  the  major  varieties  in  the  principal 
districts. 


State: 

All  Varieties 

Bartletts 

Seekels 

Kieffers 

1932 

79 

81 

72 

65 

1931 

38 

36 

42 

47 

1930 

78 

82 

72 

64 

1929 

27 

25 

21 

30 

1928 

38 

32 

44 

44 

1927 

45 

45 

44 

44 

Western 

New  York 

1932 

82 

85 

77 

67 

1931 

32 

29 

36 

39 

1930 

76 

81 

77 

69 

1929 

27 

23 

21 

33 

1928 

34 

34 

52 

41 

1927 

39 

34 

38 

41 

Hudson 

Valley 

1932 

70 

72 

59 

56 

1931 

49 

44 

51 

62 

1930 

77 

82 

63 

54 

1929 

20 

23 

15 

19 

1928 

32 

24 

35 

44 

1927 

64 

64 

58 

47 

PEACHES :  The  per  cent  of  a  full  crop 
of  late  varieties  reported  at  83  is  only 
slightly  below  last  September.  Last  year  a 
hot  wave  in  early  September  which 
caused  very  rapid  ripening  together  with 
congested  markets,  made  it  impossible  to 
harvest  all  the  crop,  and  many  were 
wasted. 

QUINCES :  Though  slightly  below  last 
year,  quinces  are  above  an  average  crop, 
being  reported  as  62  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop. 

GRAPES :  Although  not  especially 
heavy  in  any  section,  the  crop  is  rela¬ 
tively  lightest  in  the  important  Chautau- 
qua-Erie  section.  The  state  condition  of 
66  compared  with  91  last  year.  Even  in¬ 
dividual  vineyards  are  widely  variable. 


Grange  Happenings 

The  third  annual  reunion  of  all  the  New 
York  State  people  in  car  “180”  of  the 
National  Grange  1929  trip  to  Seattle  was 
held  at  the  fine  home  of  one  of  the  group, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Webster  and  their 
daughter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Utter  of 
Stanley,  New  York,  August  20.  They  as¬ 
sembled  from  Youngstown,  Hoosick  Falls, 
Schaghticoke,  Little  York,  Homer,  Port¬ 
land,  Interlaken,  and  Webster.  Those 
having  farthest  to  come  came  Friday 
night,  August  19,  and  while  most  of  them 
reluctantly  left  Saturday  night,  about  a 
dozen  remained  over  for  a  side  trip  to 
beautiful  Watkins  Glen. 

The  1929  trip  from  start  to  finish,  one 
month,  left  many  pleasant  memories.  Our 
hostess  had  provided  Grange  Song  sheets 
and  if  there  ever  was  a  quiet  moment  all 
sang  and  none  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
“It’s  a  Good  Thing  to  be  a  Granger,” 
sung  to  the  tune  of  “Tipperary.” 

Mr.  Webster,  in  a  pleasing  manner, 
made  the  address  of  welcome,  telling  us 
that  among  our  number  were  a  national 
executive  committee  member  who  is  also 
New  York  State  Grange  Master,  a  nation¬ 
al  junior  superintendent,  a  Master  Farm¬ 
er,  a  county  deputy,  junior  deputy,  Po¬ 
mona  master,  and  other  Grange  officers, 
and  Grange  interests. 

He  introduced  several  members  who 
gave  good  talks  after  which  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Eugene 
Webster,  Stanley,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president, 
Stanley  Robertson,  Youngstown;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Robert  Wood- 
hull,  Webster. 

Ivan  Haynor  of  Schaghticoke,  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  his  vicinity,  invited 
the  group  to  meet  with  them  on  August 
21,  1933.  The  one  sad  feature  was  the 
recording  of  the  passing  of  Leslie  R. 
Smith  who  conducted  the  trip,  attended 
the  reunions,  and  whose  presence  was 
sure  to  create  mirth,  and  our  genial 
brother  Arton  L.  Shult  of  Webster. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  hosts  and 
hostesses  we  parted  to  await  the  coming 
of  August  21,  1933,  and  another  reunion. 

—Mrs.  Robert  Woodhull. 
*  *  * 

Otsego  County  Has  Fine  Meetings 

Mr.  George  Ritter,  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  Grange 
presented  to  the  lecturer  of  the  Otsego 
County  Pomona  Grange  a  beautiful  altar 
cloth.  This  is  taken  by  the  members  of 
each  of  the  23  Granges  to  the  different 
Granges.  It  is  presented  by  the  lecturer 
of  the  visiting  Grange  to  the  lecturer  of 
the  visited  Grange,  who  holds  it  for  a 
month  and  then  takes  it  to  another 
Grange,  that  Grange  giving  a  dinner  and 
the  visiting  Grange  giving  the  program. 

There  is  great  interest  manifest  in  these 
meetings.  The  halls  are  so  crowded  that 
some  cannot  get  into  the  meetings.  It  will 
take  two  years  to  cover  the  county1  and 
the  Grange  winning  the  most  points  will 
have  the  cloth  for  its  own. 

—Mrs.  Walter  Hoosb 
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or  percent  of  a  fun  crop. 


APPLES 


All 

Var. 

Fall  Var. 

McIntosh 

B’dwin 

Gr’ni 

1932 

65 

72 

81 

ao 

73 

1931 

64 

55 

57 

73 

36 

1930 

57 

74 

70 

34 

68 

1929 

44 

46 

41 

61 

28 

1928 

50 

64 

30 

36 

57 

1927 

39 

44 

52 

33 

22 

1926 

73 

79 

40 

64 

76 

1925 

60 

62 

71 

56 

43 

1924 

51 

67 

53 

31 

59 

1923 

55 

46 

54 

68 

38 

1922 

64 

80 

— 

— 

1921 

41 

37 

— 

— 

_ 

10  yr.  av. 
1923-1932 

56 

61 

55 

«r 

M 

with  comparisons  for  earlier  years.) 


1.  Spy 

Ben  Davis 

Pears 

All  Var. 

Peaches 
Late  Var. 

Quinces 

Gr’ps. 

59 

65 

79 

83 

62 

66 

49 

52 

38 

85 

66 

91 

40 

62 

78 

79 

61 

81 

38 

— 

27 

.  58 

62 

80 

38 

— 

38 

74 

55 

87 

49 

— 

45 

27 

40 

56 

31 

— 

46 

76 

52 

92 

66 

— 

62 

52 

62 

71 

39 

— 

49 

62 

63 

81 

46 

— 

34 

54 

49 

68 

— 

-  — 

84 

92 

72 

91 

— 

— 

53 

— 

55 

31 

M 

— 

50 

65 

57 

77 

New  York  Fruit  Conditions  on  September  1 
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...THEY  ARE 


/ 


ARE  you  one  of  those  few  poultrymen 
who  still  believe  that  B-B  Laying  Mash 
^is  sold  at  a  price  beyoitd  your  reach? 
Then  read  carefully. 

There  are  several  different  B-B  Laying 
Mashes,  one  of  which  will  exactly  meet 
the  needs  of  your  particular  system  of 
poultry  management.  If  your  require¬ 
ments  call  for  a  low  priced  ration,  your 
B-B  dealer  can  supply  you  a  B-B  Laying 
Mash  at  a  cost  no  higher  than  that  of 
ordinary  feed.  And  no  matter  which  B-B 
Laying  Mash  you  use,  it  is  guaranteed 
to  give  you  more  eggs  per  feed  dollar  or 
your  money  hack! 

B-B  Mashes  produce  more  eggs  be¬ 
cause  they  combine  a  perfect  mineral 
balance,  all  the  health-giving  vitamins 
and  a  variety  of  needed  proteins.  Also 


they  are  the  most  palatable  rations  you 
can  feed.  The  average  mash  is  a  floury 
substance  which  a  bird  swallows  with 
difficulty  even  when  washed  down  with 
water.  Not  so  with  B-B.  Although  of 
mash  fineness,  the  ingredients  are  cut 
instead  of  rubbed  to  this  fineness.  Con¬ 
sequently,  B-B  Laying  Mashes  consist 
of  infinitesimal  edged  particles  which  a 
bird  swallows  easily,  enjoys,  and  digests 
more  thoroughly  in  the  same  amount 
of  time. 

If  B-B  Laying  Mash  doesn’t  give  you 
more  eggs  per  feed  dollar  and  healthier 
birds  too,  just  take  your  figures  and 
empty  bags  back  to  your  B-B  dealer 
and  he’ll  refund  every  cent  of  your 
money.  You  can’t  lose  with  B-B  ! 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc., Buffalo, N.  Y. 


Ilitamijed 

LAYING 

MASHES. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS  &  puePr 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


PI  TI  I  P”T5i  50c,  75c  and  up.  ages  to  laying  age. 

*  w  l  .1  .1 .  M.  His  type  Barron  strain  leghorns.  R. 

0.  P.  200-290  pedigreed  large  size  breeding.  15,000  to 
select  from.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval  Also  Bd  Rock 
pullets.  Prices  slashed.  Choice  pedigreed  cockerels  and 
yearling  hens.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview  Hatchery 
&  Poultry  Farms,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.2,  Box  A. 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 


,  Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  reeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 
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Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 


My  feed  dealer  is _ 


u 


Nearby  Markets  for 


What  Is  Wrong  with  Nearby  Eggs  ? 


By  L.  E.  Weaver 
A.  A.  Poultry  Editor 


IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  eggs 
from  some  farms  bring  better  returns 
when  sent  to  the  New  York  market 
than  those  from  other  farms.  This  is 
often  a  puzzle  and  also  an  annoyance, 
particularly  to  those  who  are  taking 

the  lower  re¬ 
turns.  It  leads  to 
a  great  deal  of 
shifting  around 
from  dealer  to 
dealer  on  the 
part  of  these  low- 
return  shippers. 

Another  situa¬ 
tion  has  develop¬ 
ed  on  the  New  | 
York  market! 
during  the  past  | 
few  years  that 
has  caused  much 
concern  among  nearby  producers.  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  eggs  have  been  coming  in 
in  larger  and  larger  quantities  and 
have  been  selling  for  better  and  better 
prices  until  they  have  taken  first  place 
away  from  nearby  eggs  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  top  prices  during  1930  and  1931. 

How  do  they  do  it?  What  can  we  do 
to  get  hack  our  choice  markets  or  at 
least  hold  on  to  those  we  still  have? 
Questions  of  this  sort  have  been  ask¬ 
ed  so  often  and  with  such  earnestness, 
and  so  many  opinions  and  suggestions 
for  improvements  have  been  made  that 
it  seemed  to  the  Poultry  Department 
at  Cornell  high  time  to  try  to  find  out 
what  the  actual  facts  are.  So  in  order 
to  obtain  more  light  on  this  egg  sit¬ 
uation  we  set  out  about  a  year  ago 
on  a  fact-finding  expedition.  The  hunt 
is  not  over  yet,  but  we  have  found  out 
several  things  that  I  think  are  worth 
recording. 

How  the  Plan  Was  Worked 

However,  before  giving  the  results  I 
think  I  should  tell  you  how  we  have 
been  working.  Professor  H.  E.  Bots- 
ford  of  the  Cornell  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
study.  It  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Farm  Bureaus  of  four  counties  fairly 
well  distributed  over  the  section  of 
New  York  State  from  which  eggs  are 
regularly  shipped  to  New  York.  These 
counties  are  Wayne,  Chemung,  Chen¬ 
ango  and  Otsego. 

In  each  county  the  Farm  Bureau 
lined  up  about  a  dozen  shippers  who 
were  willing  to  cooperate  and  to  keep 
a  few  simple  records.  Then  last  fall  we 
went  to  each  of  these  places  and  scor¬ 
ed  them  like  the  judges  score  the  live¬ 
stock  at  the  Fair.  Where  a  man’s 
method  of  producing  eggs  or  of  hold¬ 
ing  and  shipping  them  was  careless  or 
lacking  we  cut  down  on  the  farm  score. 
The  scores  ran  from  70  to  95.  Then  we 
candled  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  and 
graded  them  into  Fancy,  A,  B,  C, 
Checks  and  Blood  spots.  Often  we  sug¬ 
gested  changes  in  methods  which  we 
thought  would  be  improvements. 

A  few  days  after  the  farm  visit  we 
went  down  to  the  New  York  market 
and,  after  hunting  up  the  various 
dealers  to  whom  the  cooperators  were 
shipping  their  eggs,  we  candled  and 
graded  the  eggs  as  we  had  done  on  the 
farm.  As  a  rule  they  were  not  the  same 
eggs  but  always  from  the  same  ship¬ 
per.  Then  we  talked  with  the  receiver 
and  got  his  ideas.  Two  series  of  visits 
have  been  made,  once  last  winter  and 
again  recently  during  the  hot  weather. 

Out  of  the  study  I  have  received 
some  quite  definite  impressions  and 
reached  a  few  conclusions. 


L.  E.  Weaver 


size  but  others  will  tell  you  there  is 
no  use  of  it.  One  will  tell  you  that  eggs 
which  show  plainly  visible  reddish 
yolks  before  the  candle  have  been 
heated  and  the  next  one  is  just  as  posi¬ 
tive  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  feed.  Last 
winter  it  was  chilling  that  did  it.  I  am 
sure  the  buyers  need  some  education. 

A  certain  amount  of  prejudice  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  market  which  only  time 
and  hard  work  can  overcome.  Nearly 
every  buyer  is  convinced  that  eggs 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Just 
paint  the 
roosts  with  this 
new,  improved  nico¬ 
tine-sulphate  formula.  , 
Lice  die!  Kills  red  mites,  too. 


Free  Brush  With  Every  Can 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  send  $2.00  for  full  I 
quart  can  (2K  lbs.)  to  Pratt  Food  Co., 

^  Dept.  172,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dr#^  Roost  P*,nT 

Kills  Lice 


EXTRA  PROFIT 
from  BROILERS 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  a  profitable  CASH 
CROP  of  broilers.  Raise  the  broilers  that 
bring  top  market  prices.  Our  breeder-hatched 
Reds.  Rocks  and  Leghorns  are  from  B.  W.  D. 
tested  stock.  Strong  and  vigorous.  Karly 
feathering.  Quick-maturing.  Free  from  disease. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  PRICES 

/ 

Reds  Rocks  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

R.D.  A  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

_ _  _  „  **  fnn  in 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $5. 50  $25.00  $50 

arred  Rocks  ..._ . . . - .  6.00  27.50  55 

eavy  Mixed  . - .  5.50  25.00  50 

ght  Mixed  .  -  4.50  ,22.50  45 

)0%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
hester  Valley  Hatchery  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  ra. 


Aa  Qg  ptTD  inn- Rocks,  Reds,  Orp- 
.»£>  l  ILrv  lUUjngtons,  Wyandottes. 
Leghorns.  Postpaid — Guaranteed  live  ar¬ 
rival.  14  years  experience.  3,000,000 
chicks  annually.  Customers  43  states.  Immediate 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  write.  HAYES  BROS 
HATCHERY,  INC.,  Decatur.  Illinois. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


4 

1110S. 

old. 


healthy,  grown  at  our  own  farm  from  Special  stock 
$95  per  100.  5-montli-old  BARRED  ROCK  PULLElb, 
$1.10  each.  Send  order  and  check  for  prompt  Septem 


bCI  p‘|NE°t'rEE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  55,  Stockfon.  N.  J. 


___.  _  Healthy  well  raised  S.  C. 

>1 UXETS  White  Leghorns  16  weeks  85c 
■  <1  4MW  a  18  weeks  95Ci  20  weeks  $1.05. 

adv  to  Lay  (With  nice  combs)  $1.15.  For  immedia 
pnient.  C.O.D.  on  Approval.  100%  guaranteed. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM, 
7eeland.  Michiaan 


Many  Factors  Could  Be  Improved 

There  is  room  and  a  real  need  for 
much  improvement  in  the  marketing 
of  New  York  State  eggs.  Much  of  the 
improvement  is  needed  in  the  market 
itself.  It  is  a  place  of  confusion,  inef¬ 
ficiency,  distrust  and  suspicion  and  of 
misinformation.  One  is  amazed  that  it 
works  out  as  well  as  it  does.  Most  of 
the  dealers  want  the  eggs  graded  for 


[0,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Giants,  Brahmas.  Special  Big  Type  Chicks  for 
s.  Write  for  FREE  Colored  Folder  &  Low  1  me- • 


W. 


3.  Write  tor  free  coioreu  ioiuhj “•  PA 

KLINE,  BOX  40,  MIDDLECREEK.  PA- 


firing  rnn  100  Rocks  or  ke^  $/: 

lltlvu  t.U.U.  $5.50:  Hvv.  Mixed  $6:  Light _$»> 


guar.  Feeding  system,  raising"  95%  to  fIpf 

1DY  KNOLL  HATCHERY.  Box  26.  McAlisterville  fa 


CLIP.. CHINN  CHICKS 
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Nearby  Poultrymen 
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produced  in  New  York  State  are 
bound  to  be  inferior  to  eggs  from  Con¬ 
necticut  or  New  Jersey,  because  they 
say  New  York  just  can’t  produce  first- 
quality  eggs.  One  man  told  me  that  he 
thought  it  must  be  something  about 
the  soil. 

The  man  who  has  enough  birds  that 
he  can  send  8  or  10  cases  a  week  is 
almost  sure  to  get  better  consideration 
and  often  better  returns  than  the  smal¬ 
ler  shipper  with  his  one  or  two  cases. 
The  eggs  probably  actually  are  better. 
They  have  not  been  held  so  long  and 


“WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS” 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  Quality  chicks. 
RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-5 


WORLD'S  FINEST 
lL,°N°ED  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishei.  Thompson.  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid — Sept. — Oct.  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br. .  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $5.50  $27.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Wh.  Wyandottes  )  .  6.00  30.00 

Bd..  Wh.,  Rocks  Reds  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 9.00  45.00 

Assorted.  Light  . 3.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds  . 5.00  25.00 

$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall, Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS. 
STARTED  CHICKS— 
PULLETS 

Our  loss — your  chance!  Lacking  housing 
space,  will  sell  some  extra  fine  surplus 
Pullets  at  attractive  prices.  10  to  12  weeks 
up  to  laying  age.  Write  today  for  prices 
while  they  last.  Chicks  Hatching  every 
Wednesday.  Catalog  Free. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

R.  D.  44,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  11  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Tancred  Strain 

inn 

5no  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns... 

$5.00 

$25.00 

$50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks  . 

6.oq 

30.00 

60 

S.  C.  Reds  . 

.  6.00 

30.00 

60 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

5.00 

25.00 

50 

Light  Mixed  . 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  1000 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds  .  3.00  5.50  10 

3- Weeks  Old  Chicks ....  5.00  9.50  18 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  75c  to  $1  each 

W.F.Hillpot,  Dept.129,  Frenchtown, N.J. 

QUALITY 
CHICKS  . 

pssh  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
mr  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Class  “A”  Pullets  6$c  up 

Thousands  of  free  range  pullets  ready  for  shipment. 
AR  ages.  White  Leghorns  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Yearling  liens.  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  100%  live  arrival.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Pill  I  FTQ  *  — From  officially  inspected  stock. 
»  vijijE.io.  15  wks  Leghorns  95c,  Rocks,  Reds  $1, 
Wyandottes.  Minorcas  $1.10.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

PUI  I  pTC  3-4  &  5  mo.  old.  Barron  W.Leghorns  only, 
“up  l  o  \y(.  jjnport  direct  from  Eng.  3,000  for  sale. 

Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Snecial  Brices — Chicks — Pullets,  From  Trapnested 
\u-i.  '■‘al  Pure  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  hens.  Catalog  Free. 

"diacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M,  New  Washington,  0. 


they  can  be  more  closely  graded  for 
uniform  appearance. 

The  man  is  going  to  make  a  fortune 
who  can  invent  a  better  and  fairer 
means  of  determining  the  interior 
quality  of  eggs  than  by  candling.  It 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  but  it  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  at  present. 

There  never  has  been  and  probably 
never  will  be  a  surplus  of  really  high 
quality  eggs.  The  demand  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply. 

The  buyers  are  all  agreed  on  one 
thing  at  least,  to  bring  the  top  prices 
eggs  must  have  pale  yolks  and  they 
must  not  be  visible  before  the  candle. 

What  Eggs  Must  Be 

In  order  to  get  the  “premium  above 
top  quotations”  a  case  of  eggs  must 
come  up  to  these  requirements: 

1.  A  neat  and  attractive  appearance 
— no  tinted  or  soiled  shells. 

2.  Close  to  one  hundred  percent  of  the 
eggs  weighing  2  oz.  or  better. 

3.  Very  few  or  no  yolks  showing 
more  than  a  faint  shadow  when 
candled  before  a  40-watt  light. 

4.  Only  a  very  few  defective  eggs 
such  as  blood-spots  or  watery 
whites  can  be  included. 

That  is  a  pretty  high  standard,  but 
entirely  within  the  reach  of  our  east¬ 
ern  poultrymen. 

A  neat  and  attractive  appearance  is 
probably  the  easiest  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  case  need  not  be  new  but 
it  should  not  be  more  than  the  3rd  or 
4th  handed  either,  and  certainly  it 
must  be  clean.  That  goes  for  the  flats 
and  fillers  too.  In  one  case  that  we 
opened  in  New  York  every  egg  in  the 
top  layer  had  a  black  ring  around  it 
near  the  large  end,  the  result  of  using 
dusty  cup  flats  on  top.  The  appearance 
of  the  case  is  not  improved  at  all  by 
using  a  dark  colored  filler  on  one  side 
and  a  white  one  on  the  other,  or  by 
using  a  filler  with  a  broken  corner  and 
then  stuffing  in  a  wad  of  newspaper. 

For  many  people  the  hardest  step  in 
the  program  is  going  to  be  “one  hun¬ 
dred  percent  large  eggs.”  Thqre  is  no 
question  about  it.  The  large  producer 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  small- 
scale  man.  The  large  scale  producer 
can  ship  oftener  and  grade  closer.  The 
extreme  proof  of  this  is  the  Pacific 
Coast  cooperatives.  With  eggs  in  car¬ 
load  quantities  they  can  put  out  cases 
of  such  uniform  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  as  are  unapproached  by  eastern 
producers.  And  it  is  this  uniformity, 
together  with  high  quality,  that  has 
won  their  place  in  the  market. 

However,  some  of  our  men  with 
plenty  of  eggs  still  fail  to  make  the 
grade  because  their  hens  lay  too  many 
small  eggs.  No  matter  how  well  you 
take  care  of  the  eggs  you  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  top  prices  for  medium  eggs. 
That  is  a  breeding  problem.  Usually 
the  best  plan  is  to  replace  such  a  flock 
with  pullets  from  a  large-egg-strain. 

What  Causes  Dark  Yolks 

And  now  this  matter  of  dark  yolks, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  two  ma¬ 
jor  reasons  for  them.  One  is  heat.  Heat 
in  the  nest  from  the  bodies  of  an  all¬ 
day  succession  of  hens  laying  in  the 
same  nest,  heat  from  holding  the  eggs 
in  a  warm  feed-room  or  kitchen,  or 
even  a  warm  cellar.  The  longer  the 
time  since  a  given  lot  of  eggs  was 
laid  the  greater  the  number  of  dark 
yolks  and  the  darker  the  yolks.  Heat 
causes  the  white  of  the  egg  to  break 
down  from  a  firm  jelly  to  a  watery 
condition,  and  that  allows  the  yolk  to 
become  more  visible.  I  doubt  if  heat 
actually  darkens  the  color  of  the  yolk, 
but  it  surely  seems  to  when  you  candle 
the  eggs. 

Without  any  question  heat  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  loss  in 
egg  quality  and  for  the  large  number 
of  visible  yolks  which  keep  so  many 
shippers  out  of  the  “top-quotation- 
plus”  class.  The  remedies  so  far  pro¬ 
posed  are — 

Gather  the  eggs  several  times  each 
day. 

Take  them  at  once  to  a  cool  place. 
55°  is  considered  the  best  temperature. 


Cool  them  thoroughly  before  packing 
into  the  case. 

Ship  the  eggs  twice  a  week  or  more 
often. 

We  obtained  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  about  cellars.  A  few  people 
who  have  good  cellars  don’t  use  them. 
They  keep  the  eggs  in  the  kitchen  or 
some  back  room.  Nearly  every  one 
thinks  the  cellar  is  cooler  than  it  ac¬ 
tually  is.  We  carried  along  an  ac¬ 
curate  thermometer  and  took  the  cel¬ 
lar  temperatures.  The  coolest  one  was 
64°.  Nearly  all  of  them  run  70  or  above 
on  hot  days.  Many  of  them  could  be 
kept  cooler  if  the  door  and  all  windows 
were  kept  closed  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  opened  only  at  night. 

After  working  on  this  problem  of 
visible  yolks  for  some  time  it  occured 
to  us  that  if  heat  is  the  only  thing  that 
causes  them  we  ought  to  find  none  at 
all  in  eggs  just  laid.  So  we  tried  it  out. 
We  got  them  warm  from  the  nest  early 
in  the  forenoon.  Still  we  found  the 
dark  yolk  shadows,  not  so  many  or  so 
dark  to  be  sure,  hut  just  the  same 
they  were  there.  One  answer  here  is 
green  feed.  These  eggs  when  opened 
actually  show  more  color  than  the 
New  York  market  wants  The  hens 
that  laid  these  eggs  had  been  on  range 
where  they  could  pick  up  all  the  green 
stuff  they  wanted,  or  they  had  alfalfa 
in  their  mash.  The  remedy  in  this 
case  is  to  keep  the  hens  confined  and 
if  you  feel  that  they  must  have  a 
succulent  addition  to  their  ration  feed 
cabbage  or  germinated  grains  which 
put  very  little  color  into  the  yolks. 


Leghorn  Breeders  Meet  at 
Kauder’s  Farm 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  White 
Leghorn  breeders  held  at  Kauder’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm,  New  Paltz, 
New  York,  Meade  Summers  of  the 
Purina  Mills  explained  Mr.  Kauder’s 
simplified  trapnesting  record  system. 
More  than  300  Leghorn  breeders  were 
present.  This  new  method  of  record 
keeping  eliminates  a  great  amount  of 
detail  ordinarily  connected  with  trap¬ 
nesting  records  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meeting, 

Mr.  Kauder  said  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  meeting  he  had  kept  this  system 
which  was  original  with  him  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  his  own  poultry  farm. 
However,  in  the  interest  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  the  East,  he  said  that  he 
would  give  his  permission  for  the  use 
of  this  system  to  any  poultryman  who 
cared  to  use  it. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


Scotland  Pnniac  —for  children.  Send  10c  for  11- 
oueudflu  rouies  iustrated  folder,  price  list  and 
photo.  W.W. Hendricks  Shetland  Pony  Ranch,  Canfield, 0. 


CATTLE 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

- Our  cows  give  satisfaction - 

Fresh  cows  and  springers,  pure  bred  or  grade  in  any 
amount  always  available.  Vs  .of  all  our  sales  in  the  last 
2  years  went  to  Sussex  County.  N.  J.,  one  man  tells 
another.  We  can  please  you  to  a. 

- No  better  sales  service  anywhere - 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OP  DAIRY  IMP. 
AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
613  Trust  Co.,  Bfdg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

SHEEP 


FOR  HOT 
LUKEWARM  OR 
COOL  WATER 

a 


Nothing  "picky”  about  Fels-Naptha — it 
works  willingly  in  water  of  any  tempera¬ 
ture.  Fine  for  soaking  or  boiling.  Great 
for  tub  or  machine.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
handy  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar. 
Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-9-17,  Phila.,Pa. 


DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades.  Rams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Prices  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS, 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  X. 

SWINE 

PIGS  ~PIGS  ~PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
S  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to, 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSON,  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


Heating  Plant 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 

House 


WAS  ______ 

$200  NOW 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam  boiler, 
pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and  asbestos 

cement.  Freight  Charges  Prepaid 

$60  BATHROOM  OUTFITS;  NOW  $38.00 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  40 

EVEREADY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

245  West  34th  Street  New  York 


TREAT  SWELLINGS 

While  Horse  Works 

Great  liniment!  Old  re¬ 
liable  Absorbine  gets 
right  after  any  lameness 
caused  by  swollen  ten¬ 
dons — by  strain  or  sprain — brings  quick 
relief — and  keeps  horse  working.  It 
never  blisters,  never  removes  hair. 
Great  antiseptic,  too!  Aids  healing  of 
open  sores,  cuts,  galls,  boils.  Econom¬ 
ical.  Little  goes  far.  Large  bottle, 
$2.50.  Any  druggist.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Reliable  Pigs 


Our  quality  shall 
be  maintained 
but  prices 
are  shattered. 

Buy  where  duality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The 
pigs  we  are  offering  are  not  inferior,  low  priced  steck. 
but  quality  stock  reduced  in  price  to  conform  to  1932 
price  Standards. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 

6  weeks  old . $2.00  8  weeks  old . $2.50 

7  weeks  old . $2.25  9-10  weeks  old . .$2.75 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  send  M.  O.  or  check 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
"No  sale  final  until  customer  is  satisfied" 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
7-8  wks.  old  $2.00;  8-9  wks.  old  $2.25; 

9-10  wks.  old  $2.50.  Chester  Whites  $3ji0 
None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


RABBITS 


Ppr!i<rrPAf!  Rahhits- 50c  eaoh  up  according  to  age. 
r  eaigreea  lYRDUllS  sjZ(,  weight  and  color  in  New 

Zealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 

New  Zealand  Wh.  Rabbits  for  your  own  table. 
IV  ell  be  start  svith  Furbearer  pedigreed  foundation  stock 
and  follow  instructions.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
information.  Fur  Bearers,.  Inc.,  Box  51,  Watertown, N.Y. 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  America’s 
i  cuigi  ecu  j,->tnest  Babbit.  Wiite  for  information. 

New  York  State  Rabbitry,  Little  Falls,N.Y.  R.C. Manley 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth  Rrntiyp  and  Bourbon  Red  Poults  for 

mammoin  oronze  July  and  August  $35  per  100. 

Also  started  poults.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM, 
C.  H.  Timerman,  Prop..  LaFargeville,  New  York. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Bauer ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  ivith  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard”  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Haskell  decides  to  send  a  patrol  up  the 
Inconnu  but  Larry  Younge  and  Bill  Hard- 
sock  claim  they  do  not  know  where  it  is 
so  the  plan  falls  through. 

Haskell  hears  that  Alan  has  stolen  some 
government  property  and  plans  to  trail 
Bill  Hardsock,  suspected  of  plans  to  join 
Alan,  and  arrest  him  for  the  theft,  thus 
gaining  honor  for  himself  and  preventing 
Alan  from  capturing  the  criminals. 

Alan  and  Buzzard  have  plenty  of 
trouble  keeping  the  old  plane  going. 

*  * 

“Tomorrow’s  the  day  of  days,”  Buz¬ 
zard  remarked,  thinking  of  the  supplies 
and  a  base  to  maneuver  from. 

“It’s  the  day  of  days,”  Alan  agreed, 
but  he  was  thinking  of  Joyce  running 
down  the  path,  bareheaded  in  the  sun, 
to  greet  them.  Tomorrow  he  would 
know  if  she  was  safe.  Tomorrow,  after 
the  rendezvous  with  Bill,  the  White 
Speedair  would  be  dropping  down  upon 
the  Big  Alooska. 

Buzzard  was  asleep  almost  instantly, 
but  Alan  could  not  close  his  eyes.  There 
was  a  battle  he  had  to  fight  out,  a  bat¬ 
tle  within  himself.  His  nearness  to  Fort 
Endurance,  the  imminency  of  his  meet¬ 
ing  Joyce,  seemed  to  have  brought  all 
that  struggle  to  a  head. 

Tossing  in  a  useless  attempt  to  sleep, 
he  finally  got  up,  built  a  tiny  fire,  and 
sat  beside  it,  thinking,  a  dead  pipe  in 
his  teeth. 

As  he  sat  there  under  the  solemn 
spruces,  he  tried  to  look  steadily  at  his 
looming  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  and  de¬ 
cide  his  course.  No  longer  blinded  by 
idealization  of  her  as  a  girl,  he  saw 
now,  with  pitiless  insight,  that  all  along 
she  had  not  wanted  him  unless  he  had 
a  good  income  and  was  out  of  the 
North.  She  might  love  him  as  well  as 
she  had  ever  loved  anybody;  but  to  her 
he  was  not  greatly  more  than  a  means 
of  getting  what  she  wanted  out  of  life. 
As  his  wife  she  would  be  willful,  nag¬ 
ging,  selfish,  and  eternally  insistent 
about  money. 

The  prospect  of  marrying  her,  when 
his  respect  was  gone,  made  Alan  wince. 
And  his  respect  was  gone  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  Those  moments  in  the  cabin, 
when  she  offered  herself  to  him,  had 
been  a  shock  and  revelation.  She  had 
acted  not  out  of  excusable  passion,  not 
out  of  love,  but  as  a  guarantee  that  he 
would  take  that  Victoria  job.  He 


thought  of  the  incident  with  something 
of  revulsion. 

Now  he  was  groping  to  see  the  hon¬ 
est  and  righteous  thing  for  him  to  do. 
He  had  talked  over  many  a  trouble 
with  Father  Claverly,  but  this  was  a 
question  no  man  could  help  him  an¬ 
swer.  He  wondered  whether  it  would 
be  courage,  or  a  weak  yielding  to  de¬ 
sire,  for  him  to  break  with  Elizabeth 
and  sweep  aside  the  obligations  binding 
him.  There  was  right  on  both  sides. 
Elizabeth  was  waiting  for  him;  he  had 
promised  to  marry  her  and  take  her 
out;  he  had  burned  his  bridges  and 
committed  himself  to  that  Vicotria  job. 
Yet  it  was  wrong  to  enter  a  loveless 
marriage  that  would  bring  tragic  un¬ 
happiness.  It  was  wrong  to  marry 
Elizabeth  when  his  whole-hearted  re¬ 
spect  and  love  went  out  to  Joyce  Mac¬ 
Millan. 

In  the  lonely  anguish  of  his  thoughts 
last  night,  he  laid  his  decision  more  or 
less  in  the  hands  of  time.  He  felt  he 
must  see  Joyce  again  before  he  could 
take  a  decisive  step.  If  he  did  capture 
those  six  criminals  and  so  cleared  her 
father,  she  would  be  grateful  with  all 
her  heart.  He  meant  to  tell  her  about 
the  tragic  happening  which  had  bound 
him  to  Elizabeth.  If  he  could  win  back 
that  old  intimate  comradeship  with  her 
and  they  could  begin  anew,  then  the 
righteous  thing  was  to  put  Joyce’s  hap¬ 
piness  above  Elizabeth’s.  He  was  in  a 
mood  to  sweep  motives  aside  and  take 
circumstances  into  his  own  hands. 

CHAPTER  XVII:  AT  EN  TRAVERSE 

A  little  after  gray  dawn  Alan  re¬ 
built  the  fire,  cooked  breakfast,  and 
reluctantly  awakened  his  partner. 

Later,  when  they  skirled  out  to  the 
plane,  Buzzard  glanced  at  the  tanks 
and  remarked  tersely: 

“I  hope  your  buddy,  this  Hardsock, 
has  got  some  gas  and  oil  out  to  that 
lake.  It’ll  be  our  finish  if  he  hasn’t.” 

“You  couldn’t  make  it  on  north  to 
the  Alooska  in  case  something  did  hap¬ 
pen  to  Bill  ?  It’s  a  couple  hundred  miles 
from  En  Traverse  to  Joyce’s  home.” 

“If  you  could  crawl  out  on  the  nose 
of  this  plane  and  twist  that  prop  about 
eighteen  hundred  times  a  minute,  we’d 
make  it  to  the  Alooska.  But  if  you 
can’t,  we’re  going  to  stop  there  at  En 
Traverse.  I  can  make  that  hundred 
miles  all  right,  but  not  much  more.” 

“Bill  will  have  it  there,”  Alan  as¬ 
sured.  “He  may  not  be  there  himself, 
he’s  probably  on  duty;  but  we  agreed 
exactly  where  to  cache  it.  It’ll  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  us.” 

They  climbed  in,  taxied  twice  around 
the  lake  to  warm  the  spluttering  motor, 
took  off  and  headed  north  toward 
Goose  Point  at  Lake  En  Traverse. 

The  day  was  bright,  clear.  With  the 
heavy  rains  stopped  and  the  insect 
scourges  abating,  Alan  knew  the  band¬ 
its  were  on  the  move  again  or  shortly 


would  be.  They  probably  had  lain  low 
until  now.  When  they  did  stir,  he 
wanted  to  be  there  on  the  Big  Alooska 
to  look  out  for  Joyce. 

Ever  since  he  came  to  believe  that 
Dave  MacMillan  knew  nothing  of  the 
crime,  he  had  been  puzzling  about  that 
pack  of  stolen  furs.  Something  dark 
and  sinister  lay  behind  that  pack.  There 
was  some  connection  between  the 
trader  and  those  criminals.  But  what? 

Alan  reasoned:  “Thoise  furs  didn’t 
get  in  that  shed  by  accident.  Those 
men  might  have  had  a  grudge  against 
Dave  MacMillan  and  planted  them 
there.  They  might  have  figured  he’d 
show  them  to  us  and  get  in  hot  water. 
That  guess  is  at  least  possible.  If  it’s 
true,  then  their  grudge  might  lead  them 
to  strike  at  Joyce.  They  likely  feel  bold 
enough,  after  the  miserable  failure  of 
our  first  patrol.” 

If  they  intended  anything  against 
Joyce,  they  doubtlessly  would  attempt 
it  just  before  they  started  eastward  on 
their  trek  through  the  Great  Barrens 
and  Strong-Woods.  Alan  had  dreamed 
of  that,  dreamed  of  her  being  captured 
and  taken  along,  as  the  bandits  had 
captured  Margaret  Fourier.  In  those 
fantasies,  so  sharp  and  clear  they  woke 
him  up,  he  had  connected  her  capture 
with  that  towering  red-haired  outlaw 
whom  he  and  Bill  had  glimpsed  when 
they  lay  behind  the  muskrat  house. 

With  Haskell  refusing  to  extend  her 
any  protection  whatsoever,  Alan  felt 
that  he  and  he  alone  stood  between  her 
and  a  terrible  danger.  If  anything  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  plane,  or  to  him  and 
Buzzard  .  .  . 

Looking  ahead  through  the  propellor 
disk,  he  glimpsed  the  great  blue  lake 
of  his  rendezvous  with  Bill.  A  few 
minutes  later  on  the  northern  shore  he 
sighted  Goose  Point  reaching  out  into 
the  sunlit  waters  of  En  Traverse. 

Leaning  forward,  he  pointed  out  the 
promontory  to  Buzzard  and  shouted 
into  his  partner’s  ear: 

“That’s  the  place.  Glide  down  and 
light,  close  in  as  you  can.  I  don’t  see 
Bill  there,  but  he  probably  couldn’t  get 
away  from  duty  to  wait  for  us.  Our 
supplies  are  cached  in  that  red-willow 
thicket  back  next  to  the  woods.  We’ll 
go  ashore  and  get  them.” 

Buzzard  cut  off  ignition.  The  engine 
roar  stopped.  As  the  plane  glided  down 
at  a  mile-long  tangent  and  swept  over 
Goose  Point,  Alan  leaned  out  into  the 
slip-stream  and  looked  under  keel, 
searching  the  flag-and-willow  headland 
for  a  possible  sight  of  Bill  Hardsock. 

Hardly  expecting  to  meet  Bill,  he' 
was  not  surprised  when  his  old  partner 
failed  to  show  up.  But  as  the  machine 
glided  silently  over  (he  point,  his  eyes 
were  caught  by  an  object  there  on  the 
muddy  landwash.  At  a  second  glance 
he  saw  it  was  a  large  gasoline  drum 
lying  in  full  view  at  the  very  tip  of 
the  headland.  He  could  even  see  the 


tracks  of  the  man  who  had  rolled  it 
out  there. 

The  sight  of  the  drum  startled  him. 
He  queried  silently:  “Why  the  devil 
did  Bill  put  that  thing  out  there  so 
glaring?  He  didn’t  need  to  draw  my 
attention ;  we  arranged  about  the 
cache.  Any  Smoky  going  around  the 
shore-line  in  a  canoe  could  have  seen 
that  drum.  He  could  have  tracked  back 
into  the  willows  and  found  our  cache, 
and  reported  it  at  Fort  Endurance. 
Damned  clumsy  out  of  Bill  to  do  that!” 

Beyond  the  point  the  plane  touched 
the  surface,  plowed  on  through  a 
shower  of  spray  and  came  to  a  stop 
three  hundred  yards  off  the  landwash. 

In  the  scarlet-and-gold  Police  launch, 
hidden  behind  a  low-sweeping  balsam 
at  water  edge,  Inspector  Haskell  and 
Corporal  Whipple  watched  the  machine 
whirr  low  over  the  point.  As  it  came 
down  and  down,  Haskell  clutched  his 
rifle  a  little  tighter  and  watched  in¬ 
tently. 

His  heart  leaped-  as  the  machine 
touched  the  wavelets,  skimmed  on  a 
little  distance,  and  came  to  a  stop. 

“They’re  going  ashore,”  he  breathed 
exultantly  to  Whipple,  as  though  un¬ 
able  to  believe  his  incredible  luck. 
“We’ll  skim  out  and  ram  the  plane.  Get 
ready!” 

Uneasy,  Alan  stood  up  in  the  cockpit 
and  searched  the  headland  with  his 
glasses.  Over  and  over  he  kept  telling 
himself  that  it  wasn’t  like  Bill,  his 
cautious  old  patrol  partner,  to  roll  that 
drum  of  gas  out  there. 

While  he  was  searching  the  point, 
he  felt  Buzzard  excitedly  grasp  his 
arm. 

“Alan!  Look!  .  .  .  Lord’s  sake!— look 
over  there!” 

Alan  whirled  and  looked  where  he 
pointed,  at  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake  eight  miles  away. 

On  a  long  timbered  headland  there  a 
sudden  sheet  of  flame  had  leaped  up 
nearly  sixty  feet  into  the  air  and  stood 
out  above  the  tree  tops,  with  a  fiery 
puff  and  cloudlet  of  smoke  visible  for 
miles  and  miles  across  the  open  water. 
A  few  seconds  later  the  flame  died 
down  a  little,  as  though  it  had  been  of 
explosive  origin,  but  a  clump  of  paper 
birches  up  which  the  flame  had  raced 
still  continued  to  burn  like  a  gigantic 
torch. 

For  moments,  bewildered  by  that 
huge  glaring  phenomenon,  the  two  men 
could  only  stare  at  it. 

“Fork-tailed  lightning!”  Buzzard 
finally  gasped.  “You  tell  me  what  that 
was,  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

“I  can’t  figure  it,  either.  But  it  was 
some  man-made  thing,  that’s  sure.” 

Focusing  on  that  distant  headland, 
Alan  saw  nothing  except  the  fire- 
wrapped  birches.  As  he  brqught  the 
glasses  down,  mystified,  frowning,  his 
uneasiness  swept  through  him  again, 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Dairymen  Back  New  Market  Effort 


Association  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
a  constructive  program  that  will  assist 
in  protecting  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
territory,  as  well  as  protecting  the  con¬ 
suming  public  from  the  loss  of  supply 
of  milk.  Therefore,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  in  part 
renews  the  plan  it  formerly  offered  and 
in  part  presents  a  new  plan,  which  plan 
provides  for  the  unification  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  one  organization.” 

Suggests  Committee  Confer  With 
League 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  out¬ 
line  the  League’s  new  plan.  He  stated 
that  it  would  consider  a  plan  if  in  so 
doing  it  handles  85  per  cent  of  the  milk 
delivered  at  country  plans  for  shipment 
to  New  York  City.  He  suggested  that 
the  meeting  appoint  representatives  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  the 
League  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
new  plan;  to  determine  the  definite 
number  of  new  producers  required  for 
making  the  plan  effective,  to  determine 
when  new  contracts  shall  be  made  ef¬ 
fective  and  whether  they  should  be 
made  effective  at  one  time  or  different 
times;  to  determine  when  such  Pro¬ 
visional  Contracts  shall  be  counted  and 
to  arrange  such  other  details  as  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  evolve  a  workable 
plan.  He  stated  that  should  the  re¬ 
quired  number  be  obtained  before  April 
1st,  1933,  the  League  wall  agree  to 
make  them  effective  within  four 
months  after  that  date. 

League  Accepts  Risks  for  Common 
Good 

Mr.  Sexauer  called  attention  to  the 
risk  and  responsibility  which  the 
League  /  was  assuming  in  continuing 
any  form  of  the  Provisional  Contract 
plan.  He  said  that  the  League  had 
taken  on  nearly  1,000  producers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  surplus  period,  men  who 
had  been  thrown  out  of  their  markets 
because  of  their  interest  in  bettering 
milk  marketing  conditions. 

‘‘The  Dairymen’s  League,”  said  the 
speaker,  “would  not  feel  the  loss  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  milk  which  it  now  has. 
It  realizes  that  in  extending  a  different 
offer  to  continue  some  form  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Contract,  they  have  assumed 
the  great  responsibility  and  obligation 
to  accept  milk  of  those  producers,  who 
are  delivering  to  other  dealers,  who 
dare  to  fight  for  their  rights,  but  the 
League  is  willing  to  resume  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

“It  is  a  terrible  risk  they  are  taking, 
but  they  are  taking  it  like  men,  accept¬ 
ing  the  full  responsibility,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  and  risk,  recognizing  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  always  has,  and  so  long  as  it 
has  the  support  of  so  large  a  number 
of  producers,  will  continue  to  accept 
a  position  of  leadership  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.” 

Secretary  McSparran  of 
Pennsylvania  Speaks 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sexauer’s 
address  the  planning  committee  with¬ 
drew  to  consider  resolutions  and  the 
plans  which  had  been  advanced  during 
the  meeting  and  to  report  for  future 
action.  While  the  committee  was  out 
Mr.  John  McSparran,  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  of  Pennsylvania  and  formerly 
Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  gave  one  of  the  best  addresses 
that  has  been  our  privilege  to  hear. 

Secretary  McSparran’s  theme  was 
the  old  one  of  necessity  of  organization. 
He  showed  how  practically  every  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States  is  organized 
pne  hundred  per  cent  while  agriculture 
is  only  organized  15  per  cent.  He  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  the  tariff — how  it 
operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  to  the  benefit  of  manufacturers 
because  the  manufacturers  were  organ- 
ized  and  were  in  position  to  demand 
Privileges  at  Washington  which  the  un¬ 
organized  farmers  had  been  unable  to 
secure.  In  closing  Secretary  McSparran 
showed  how  the  very  future  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  whole  future  success  of 
the  nation  was  dependent  upon  the 
farmer  looking  after  his  own  public 
Welfare  in  the  markets  more  and  better 
than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

State  Senator  Pitcher  of  Watertown, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  for  investigating  the 
juilk  situation,  spoke  briefly,  telling  of 
the  work  of  his  committee  in  trying  to 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

get  at  the.  truth  of  the  milk  situation. 
Senator  Pitcher  said  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  milk  industry  was  ready 
yet  to  have  milk  declared  a  public 
utility.  With  that  statement  we  think 
every  dairyman  will  agree  but  State 
control  of  the  dairy  industry,  including 
that  of  dairy  farms  may  be  in  the 
works  unless  farmers  themselves  find 
some  solution  of  their  own  problem. 

A  brief  but  interesting  talk  was  made 
by  E.  B.  Johnson,  originator  of  the 
Johnson  plan,  and  a  very  hearty  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Provisional  Contract 
plan. 

Planning  Committee  Reports 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  planning 
committee  brought  in  its  report  and 
the  resolutions  already  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  this  issue.  Each  resolu¬ 
tion  was  read  carefully  several  times 
and  plenty  of  time  was  allowed  for 
discussion.  Each  was  carried  by  very 
heavy  majorities  of  the  delegates.  Rep¬ 


resentatives  of  the  minority  gave  their 
reasons  as  to  why  they  were  opposed 
to  the  resolutions  and  to  the  League 
plan.  Each  of  these  speakers  was  fair 
and  evidently  sincere  in  their  beliefs 
that  the  League  plan  is  not  the  right 
plan.  When  people  of  different  views 
can  get  together  and  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems  as  fairly  and  frankly  as  they  did 
on  September  2nd,  there  is  hope  that  a 
solution  can  be  found. 


Heart  of  the  North 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
sharp  and  insistent,  mat  suspicious 
drum  of  gasoline — Bill  surely  wouldn’t 
have  rolled  it  out  there.  That  huge 
burst  of  fire  across  the  lake — it  had 
some  meaning. 

“Buzzard,  something’s  wrong  here! 
All  wrong!” 

“You’re  just  imagining  things,  Alan. 


Handle  Your  Potatoes  “With  Gloves  On” 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
to  local  machinery  buyers.  Very  often 
a  change  of  gear  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  give  the  proper  speed  of  chain  op¬ 
eration  to  improve  separation  or  reduce 
tuber  injury.  Again,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  replace  the  agitators  un¬ 
der  the  digger  chain  with  rollers  to  re¬ 
duce  bruising  and  skinning.  And  final¬ 
ly,  a  little  padding  of  the  sharp  edges 
along  the  elevator  with  canvas  or  col¬ 
lar-pads  may  be  just  what  is  needed. 
A  piece  of  old  auto  tire  wired  to  the 
bar  onto  which  tubers  sometimes  fall 
off  the  end  of  the  elevator  and  short 
lengths  of  1  inch  garden  hose  strung 
onto  the  shaker  bars  may  help  a  lot. 
Different  equipment  for  differing  con¬ 
ditions,  but  our  plea  is  that  every  grow¬ 
er  carefully  inspect  the  tubers  as  they 
lie  on  the  ground  behind  the  digger.  He 
will  most  likely  be  surprised  at  the  in¬ 
jury  shown.  His  next  surprise  may  be 
the  ease  with  which  the  trouble  can  be 
eliminated. 

How  many  growers  have  ever  given 
serious  thought  to  the  relation  of  field 
container  to  tuber  injury?  About  55 
per  cent  of  the  crop  in  western  New 
York  is  picked  directly  into  slatted 
bushel  crates,  about  25  per  cent  into 
wire  baskets,  and  about  15  per  cent 
into  splint  baskets.  Long  Island  uses 
splint  baskets  almost  entirely.  In  our 
studies  last  fall,  we  found  that  most 
bruising  resulted  where  crates  rather 
than  baskets  were  used.  The  increased 
bruising  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
bruising  where  tubers  were  thrown 
against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  crate 
slats.  Baskets  are  not  expensive,  a  half- 
dozen  are  sufficient  on  most  farms  and 
the  pickers  enjoy  not  having  to  carry 
the  bushel  crates  after  they  are  nearly 
full. 

Prepare  for  Another  Buyer’s  Market 

When  purchasing  power  is  low  or 
when  the  crop  is  in  apparent  surplus, 
the  grower  usually  suffers  from  what 
is  called  a  “buyer’s  market.”  In  such  a 
market,  the  buyer  is  choosy  and  wants 
to  dictate  the  price.  We  had  such  a 
potato  market  last  season.  With  about 
1  per  cent  more  potatoes  in  prospect 
this  year  and  no  apparent  improvement 
in  purchasing  power,  we  may  expect 
another  choosy  market  next  fall.  If 
that  means  anything  to  the  grower,  he 


should  make  up  his  mind  to  do  a  little 
better  job  of  grading  and  packing  than 
the  other  fellow.  That  means  a  care¬ 
ful  elimination  of  undersize,  sunburned, 
growth  cracked,  second-growth,  mis¬ 
shaped  tubers  as  well  as  mechanical 
injury  and  the  other  defects  caused  by 
diseases  and  insects.  The  grower  who 
feels  that  good  grading  doesn’t  pay 
when  potatoes  are  cheap  is  most  likely 
the  one  who  will  be  taking  the  bottom 
price  for  his  crop  or  who  may  find  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of  it  at  all  next  fall. 

New  York’s  potato  grading  law  has 
been  in  operation  just  one  year.  It  is 
intended  to  help  the  grower  who  does 
his  own  retailing  and  to  protect  the 
grower  against  unfair  practices  on  the 
part  of  those  who  retail  his  crop  for 
him.  It  does  not  require  grading  but  it 
does  require  that  potatoes  labeled  as  to 
grade  be  graded  according  to  the  label. 
It  does  not  prevent  the  marketing  of 
cull  potatoes  but  it  does  require  that 
potatoes  which  are  so  poor  as  to  come 
under  the  definition  of  culls  to  be  so 
labeled.  Obviously  this  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  either  grower  or  seller.. 
Under  this  law,  it  will  be  more  neces¬ 
sary  and  ultimately  more  economical 
and  profitable  to  do  a  better  job  of 
grading  potatoes  next  fall  than  in  the 
past.  In  a  sense  it  merely  means  “An 
honest  park  for  an  honest  dollar.” 

The  potato  markets  are  demanding 
a  smaller,  fancier  package.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  are  from  recent  letters 
from  two  of  our  largest  bag  manufac¬ 
turers:  “While  it  is  now  our  opinion 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  figure  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  total  shipments  from 
Eastern  points  will  be  packed  in  100 
pound  burlap  bags  next  season,  the 
whims  of  the  produce  trade  are  such 
that  this  estimate  may  be  revised.” 
“More  recently,  packing  of  potatoes  in 
150  and  120  pound  units  has  been  very 
nearly  entirely  eliminated  and  sections 
which  previously  insisted  on  packing 
in  these  units  have  been  persuaded  to 
accept  potatoes  in  bags  of  100  pound 
weight.”  Smaller  market  packages  go 
hand  in  hand  with  better  market  qual¬ 
ity.  But  better  market  quality  cannot 
be  manufactured  from  a  poorly  grown 
and  poorly  handled  crop.  Let’s  make 
up  our  minds  now  to  treat  with  more 
respect  and  handle  with  more  care  the 
crort  we  are  now  trying  to  produce. 
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Jumpy  nerves.  Let’s  go  ashore  and  find 
the  cache.” 

Alan  hung  back.  His  nameless  sus¬ 
picion  was  whispering  to  him:  “If  Bill 
didn’t  plant  that  drum  of  gas,  who  did  * 
And  why?” 

Studying  those  silent  thickets  back 
from  the  water  edge,  he  warned:  “I 
don’t  like  the  idea  of  going  ashore  here. 
If  something’s  wrong,  you  don’t  know 
what  we  might  be  walking  into.” 

“Well,  what’re  you  going  to  do? 
We’ve  got  seven  gallons  of  gas  in  the 
wing  tank  and  five  in  the  emergency, 
and  we  can’t  get  far  on  that!” 

“Maybe  so,  but  I’m  not  walking  into 
any  trap.  We’ve  got  enough  to  scout 
around  a  bit  on  and  see  what’s  what 
here.  Somebody’s  over  there  where  we 
saw  that  big  gob  of  fire.  I’m  suggesting 
we  get  into  the  air  again  and  hop 
across  and  have  a  look-see.  We  won’t 
light  down,  but  we’ll  find  out  something. 
That’s  our  best  bet.  This  lay-out  here 
is  all  off-color  and  I  know  it.” 

For  a  minute  they  argued  it  back 
and  forth.  But  Alan  stood  firm,  and 
Buzzard  finally  gave  in. 

“All  right.  We’ll  hop  across.  But  a 
couple  more  hops  around  over  this 
landscape,  and  we’ll  be  rocking  on  the 
wavelets.” 

Reluctantly  he  started  the  motor, 
taxied  a  little  distance,  began  knocking 
the  tops  off  the  gentle  waves,  gave  the 
plane  the  gun,  and  rose  in  a  gentle 
climb  out  toward  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

From  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet 
Alan  looked  ahead  through  his  glasses, 
scrutinizing  that  timbered  point  where 
the  birches  were  still  ablaze. 

He  started  as  the  glasses  picked  up 
a  tiny  man-figure  far-away  on  that 
headland.  Watching,  he  saw  it  rush  out 
upon  the  extreme  rocky  tip.  With  the 
plane  whirling  nearer,  he  caught  the 
figure  in  sharper  focus — and  recognized 
Bill  Hardsock! 

CHAPTER  XVIII 
Bill  The  Conqueror 

Waving  his  arms,  hat  and  part  of  a 
pine  tree,  Bill  was  frantically  trying 
to  draw  their  attention 

Alan  leaned  forward,  cupped  his 
hands  and  shouted  to  Buzzard: 

“That’s  Bill!  There  on  the  headland. 
Light  and  taxi  in.  He’s  waving  us 
down,  so  it  must  be  safe.  We’ll  soon 
see  what  the  trouble  is.” 

They  angled  down  on  the  water  and 
skimmed  close  in  ashore.  In  a  canoe 
Bill  came  paddling  out  to  meet  them. 

Alan  was  astonished  when  he  got 
a  good  look  at  his  former  partner.  In 
all  their  years  together,  even  during 
that  canoe  trip  down  the  Alooska  when 
they  were  taking  Larry  home,  he  had 
never  seen  Bill  so  woe-begone  as  he 
was  now.  He  staggered  from  weariness 
as  he  stood  up  in  the  wobbly  canoe 
and  grasped  the  cockpit  edge.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  his  uniform  plastered 
with  mud,  his  unshaven  face  haggard 
and  drawn.  He  was  a  man  who  tottered 
on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown  from  ex¬ 
haustion. 

“I  knowed  you’d  make  it,  Alan!”  he 
panted,  looking  with  marveling  eyes  at 
Buzzard  and  the  plane.  “I  knowed 
you’d  show  up  sometime.  The  gas  and 
oil — that  is,  most  of  it — it’s  right 
ashore  here,  ready  for  you.  There’s 
more  cached  up  the  Alooska,  too.  I 
was  scared.  .  .  .  When  you  lit  down 
over  there  .  .  .  Lord!  I  was  afraid  you 
were  a  goner!” 

Hastily  introducing  a  new  partner  to 
an  old  one,  Alan  demanded:  “What 
d’you  mean,  Bill?  What  under  heaven 
are  you  doing  over  here?  What  hap¬ 
pened?  Man,  you’re  all  shot!” 

“Am  half-dead,”  Bill  admitted.  His 
voice  was  thick,  he  could  hardly  stand 
up.  With  the  long  strain  over,  a  fear¬ 
ful  reaction  had  set  in.  He  looked 
ready  to  fall  down  dead  asleep. 

“But  what  happened?”  Alan  re¬ 
peated. 

“Alan,  that  Johnny  Jump-up  caught 
onto  our  trick.” 

“What!  Caught  on?  How?” 

(To  he  continued  next  week ) 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  All  Old 
Money.  Many  Very  Valuable.  Get  Posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  4x6.  Guaranteed  Prices. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  EeJtoy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


NEW  CROP  HONEY,  our  fancy  white  $4.50  per  60 
lb.  can.  two  cans  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  W ork  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  Vz  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  256, 
Cleveland,  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAKE  100%  PROFIT  selling  21-card  $1  Christmas 
Assortment.  Big  value.  Everyone  a  prospect.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  sample  box  on  approval.  TOM-WAT  STUDIOS, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN  with  no  poultry  experience  except  Cor¬ 
nell  Correspondence  Course  wants  work  on  specialized 
poultry  farm  preferably  in  New  Jersey.  Will  work  for 
board  until  worth  more.  BOX  10,  care  of  American 
Agriculturist. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


INDEPENDENCE,  security  assured.  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargains  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  II.  IV.  BYERLY,  30  No. 
Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Mien. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$1000  DOWN — gets  farm  200  acres,  cows,  horses,  tools, 
crops.  Free  list  farms.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  agt. 


FARM’S  MILK  SELLING  nearly  Double  Market 
Price.  The  milk  from  this  productive  60  acres  taken 
by  special  wholesale  customer  at  premium  price.  On 
State  highway,  bordering'  creek  in  village  only  11  miles 
to  Kingston.  Set  good  buildings,  swing  stanchions, 
drinking  cups,  electric  milk  cooler.  Reduced  price  $6000, 
cash  $2500.  If  taken  soon  widow  includes  10  good  cows, 
pr.  horses,  auto  truck,  tractor,  ensilage  cutter,  mach¬ 
inery,  tools,  equipment,  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  oats,  etc. 
etc.  Ernest  Smith,  STROUT  AGENCY,  345  Broadway. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


97  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  114  miles  from  Dundee, 
N.  Y.  Full  railway  and  community  advantages,  grade 
and  high  school,  mail  and  telephone  service.  80  acres 
nearly  level  tillage,  balance  forest  growth  and  pasture. 
10  room  2  story  house  with  ell.  Pleasant  view.  30x50  ft. 
dairy  barn.  Buildings  recently  repainted.  Price  $2500. 
For  detailed  information  send  for  free  folder  describing 
this  and  other  farms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


STROUTS  FALL  CATALOG  92  Acres,  central  NY 
State  handy  city  markets;  80  acres  level  tillage  and 
pasture,  has  raised  400  bu.  potatoes  per  acre;  .woodlot, 
2-acre  pond,  fruit;  pleasant  9-room  house  on  knoll, 
electricity  available ;  large  barn  with  el],  other  bldgs, 
insured  $3000.  Exceptional  value  at  $2750  including 
horse,  7  cows,  5  heifers,  pig,  hens,  machinery,  bay, 
straw  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  etc.;  part  cash; 
picture  pg.’  27  Free  catalog,  nearly  1000  other  bargains. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6Vz  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6 bis  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


STORAGE  BATTERIES 


EDISON  NON-ACID  Nichel  Farm  Light  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed.  Non-sulphating  and 
odorless.  Complete  farm  generating  plants,  motors,  etc., 
at  unusual  bargains.  B.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  35 
Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.. 
Laeeyville,  Penns, 


BETTER  SILOS,  lower  prices.  Quick  truck  delivery. 
Will  exhibit  and  sell  silos.  Eastern  States,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Meet  me  at  the  Fair.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester, 
Conn.  


MISCELLANEOUS 


TRAPPERS,  TRAPPERS,  My  recipe  and  scent  to 
trap  foxes  is  sure  and  guaranteed.  7  years  of  large 
results  and  best  reference.  FRED  COUTURE,  South 
Durham,  Quebec,  Co.  Drummond. 


KODAK  FILMS— Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounted 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Clean  power  cider  press.  Lease  suitable 
location.  State  -terms,  particulars.  BOX  20,  care  of 
American  Agriculturist.' 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  40  ft.— 23c  per  ft. 
Freight  Prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Mfr.  Bor  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O'BRIEN  73-II,  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


B  ILDING  MATERIALS 

SPEC-  AL  14x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING.  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengthy,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laeeyville,  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laeeyville,  Pa. 

3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS., 
Millis.  Mass. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48.  Yerkes,  Penna. 


VERY  MILD,  FRAGRANT  cigarette  hurley,  5  lbs. 
$1.00.  Makes  fine  mild  pipe  smoke  also.  FARMERS 
UNION  GROWERS,  368-2,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  EXTRA  MILD,  5  lbs.  $1.00: 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield, 
Ky. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  pat¬ 
ent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE.  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


10  lbs.  SMOKING  or  CHEWING  $1.00.  Three  big 
twists.  Pipe  Free.  TOBACCO  GROWERS  UNION, 
Paris,  Term. 


LONG  RED  LEAF  CHEWING  or  mild  golden  smok¬ 
ing  10  pounds  best  only  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Pay  when  received.  MORRIS  BROS.,  Fulton,  Ky. 


GOLD-LEAF— GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  75c;  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  50c.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  postman.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  witli  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES,  etc.  Booklet.  Address  now.  EVA  MACK, 
15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


1-65  BEAUTIFUL  QUILT  PIECES  50c,— 75,  25c. 

postpaid.  All  different  washfast  prints.  MIRTENY 
McCORMICK,  Streator,  Ill. 


WOOL— HIDES -FURS 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 
name  of  others.  S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  to  make  your  wool  into  yarn. 
Write  for  prices.  Also  yarn  for  sale.  H.  A.  BARTLETT, 
Harmony,  Maine. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  scents;  lowest  prices; 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR  CO., 
Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  vou  saw  it  in 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

“Mere  Man ”  Takes  a  Crack  at  Women’s  Hats 


LAST  issue  I  got  told  in  blistering 
language  by  a  woman  where  to  get 
off,  but  it  did  not  do  any  good  for  here 
I  am,  just  as  cantankerous  as  ever. 
This  time  I  rise  to  ask  you  women  why 
you  wear  such  fool  hats? 

The  other  day  I  stood  watching  a 
crowd  and  got  a  good  laugh  in  seeing 
the  different  kinds  of  contraptions  that 
went  by  on  the  women’s  heads.  Honest¬ 
ly,  I  do  not  believe  any  Hottentot  sav¬ 
age  ever  could  think  up  any  more  out¬ 
landish  thing  to  wear  than  a  woman’s 
hat.  And  it  has  always  been  so.  If  you 
want  a  laugh,  just  look  at  the  women’s 
hats  in  any  old-time  picture.  Each  year 
they  are  different,  of  course,  but  a  little 
crazier. 

I  heard  a  woman  say  once  that  when 
she  was  feeling  blue  she  liked  to  go  out 
and  buy  a  new  hat  to  cheer  her  up. 
Well,  if  she  saw  that  hat  as  it  really 
is  I  should  think  it  would! 

Now,  it  is  woman’s  privilege,  of 
course,  and  I  think  it  is  her  right,  to 
do  anything  to  increase  her  personal 
charm.  The  world  would  be  a  dull  place 
indeed  without  woman’s  beauty,  but 
where  in  the  world  do  women  get  the 
idea  that  their  hats  enhance  beauty? 
Put  one  of  these  contraptions  on  a 
man’s  head  and  see  what  a  montrosity 
it  really  is.  Do  not  blame  the  man  for 
the  way  it  looks,  either,  for  he  looks 
all  right  in  his  own  sensible  cap  or  hat. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  women 
have  much  to  say  about  it.  They  just 
wear  what  fashion  dictates.  Still,  per¬ 
haps  if  they  were  more  emphatic  about 
it,  more  sensible  headgear  would  be 
forthcoming.  Maybe  women  like  their 
hats.  There’s  no  accounting  for  their 
notions  anyway.  One  of  them  chose  me 
for  a  husband  once.  That  was  a  good 
while  ago,  though. — A  Mere  Man. 


Another  Tip  for  Tuesday 

In  the  July  9th  issue  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  S.  M.  B.  gives  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  “Tips  for  Tuesday.”  May 
I  add  my  bit?  They  are  a  few  short 


Charming  Blouse 


BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  2912  is  as 
dear  and  dainty  as  can  be  with  its  quaint 
puffed  sleeves  and  a  beruffled  surplice  col¬ 
lar.  The  sleeves  may  be  either  long  or 
short.  Tub  silk  in  pin  dot  jjrint  made  the 
first  model  but  other  washable  silks  in 
shades  matching  or  contrasting  with  the 
suit  would  be  equally  acceptable.  The 
pattern  comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
1%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  2 y2 
yards  of  2-inch  ruffling.  PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Enclose  12c  for  one 
of  the  new  fall  and  winter  catalogs 
and  address  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


cuts  that  were  not  mentioned  and  which 
I  find  help  shorten  the  laundry  work. 
If  one  lives  where  there  is  little  smoke 
or  dust,  let  the  unstarched  clothes  hang 
until  the  dew  dampens  them  for  that 
does  its  work  so  evenly.  If  the  wrin¬ 
kles  are  shaken  out  and  the  clothes 
are  hung  straight  on  the  line  and  fold¬ 
ed  carefully  when  taken  down,  the  iron¬ 
ing  will  be  easily  done.  Of  course 
there  are  times  when  there  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  in  the  air  as  well  as 
times  when  care  must  be  taken  or  the 
clothes  will  get  too  damp.  Always  fold 
them  when  taking  down  whether  damp 
or  dry.  Women  who  jerk  their  clothes 
off  the  line,  muss  them  up,  and  crowd 
them  into  a  basket  may  gain  time  in 
getting  them  off  the  line,  but  I  think  I 
gain  both  time  and  ease  when  it  comes 
to  the  ironing.  If  one  uses  as  hot  water 
as  possible  to  handle  in  a  bottle  sprink¬ 
ler  for  moistening  the  starched  clothes 
they  will  be  ready  to  iron  as  soon  as 
the  rest  of  ironing  is  done. — G.  S. 


When  individual  jellies  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  large  number,  such  as  a 
church  supper,  pour  the  jelly,  slightly 
cooled  into  paper  cups  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  dampened  with  cold  water. 
To  remove,  dip  quickly  into  hot  water 
and  prick  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  and  invert.  They  make  very  pretty 
moulds  and  save  a  deal  of  dish  washing. 


Since  the  picture  books  given  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  child  may  influence  his  taste  in 
books  and  reading  all  the  rest  of  his 
life,  they  should  be  chosen  with  care. 


Slenderizing  Frock 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2909  is  designed 
particularly  for  the  full  figure.  With  th  ■ 
surplice  lines  of  the  bodice  and  veste 
and  the  fitted  hip  this  model  is 
adapted  to  street  and  afternoon  wear, 
makes  up  equally  well  in  printed  or  P‘,a\ 
silk  and)  in  sheer  woolens  with  vestee  i 
contrasting  color.  The  pattern  cuts  ij 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  and  40  inches  busi . 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-incli  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting- 
PRICE,  15c. 
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Your  Preserve  Shelves 

There  is  Still  Time  to  Add  Many  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


WITH  fruits  and  vegetables  selling 
at  present  prices  it  is  decidedly 
worth  while,  whether  you  produce  them 
on  the  farm  or  buy  them,  to  can  and 
preserve  as  much  as  time  and  energy 
permit. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  canning  sea¬ 
son,  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  good 
things  to  put  up  for  the  winter.  And 
what  a  satisfaction  it  will  be  later  on, 
when  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
rare,  to  have  on  hand  a  generous  supply 
to  help  balance  the  diet,  to  add  zest  to 
the  meals,  to  fill  in  a  menu  that  seems 
meager. 

We  still  have  tomatoes,  carrots, 
beets,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  grapes, 
the  makings  of  all  sorts  of  good 
relishes,  jams,  and  preserves. 

Your  canned  fruits  may  appear  on 
the  table  as  a  simple  dessert,  as  a 
salad,  in  pudding,  a  gelatine  dessert, 
or  pie.  Your  canned  vegetables  will 
have  nearly  as  many  uses.  For  example, 
tomatoes:  forming  a  part  of  so  many 
good  dishes,  in  themselves  furnishing 
such  necessary  vitamins,  we  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  want  a  good  quantity  on  hand. 

A  jar  of  home-canned  tomatoes  com¬ 
bined  with  macaroni,  rice,  cheese,  or 
stew  will  furnish  a  main  dish  which  is 
not  only  cheap,  but  appetizing  and  ex¬ 
tremely  nutritious.  From  our  home- 
canned  tomato  soup  we  can  make 
cream  of  tomato,  clear  tomato  soup, 
vegetable  soup,  and  jellied  tomato 
salad.  Clear  tomato  juice  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  breakfast  is  very  desirable,  or 
seasoned  delicately  it  makes  a  nice 
first  course  for  a  company  luncheon. 

Methods  of  Canning 

In  general  the  method  selected  de¬ 
pends  on  what,  we  are  canning,  and,  of 
course,  on  the  equipment  we  have  avail¬ 
able.  The  experts  recommend  the  so- 
called  “cooked-in-the-can”  method  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  uncooked  or 
partially  cooked  food  being  put  into 
clean  (partially  sealed)  jars  and 
cooked  and  sterilized  at  the  same  time 
by  steam  in  a  pressure  cooker;  by  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  a  hot  water  bath;  or  by 
dry  heat  in  the  oven  equipped  with  a 
temperature  control.  To  partially  seal 
only  the  upper  clamp  is  adjusted  or 
the  lid  screwed  on  part  way.  ' 

We  shall  not  give  recipes  here  for 
the  steam  pressure  canner  as  the  for¬ 
tunate  possessors  of  a  canner  doubtless 
have  their  own  directions  for  its  use. 

Lacking  a  pressure  cooker,  we  can 
be  just  as  successful  with  the  so-called 
Hot  Water  Bath,  or  with  the  Oven 
Method  if  we  have  a  stove  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  control.  The  writer  has  used 
this  last  method  very  satisfactorily. 
The  Hot  Water  Bath,  while  it  involves 
more  work,  is  always  available.  A  wash 
boiler,  or  any  large  utensil  equipped 
with  a  rack,  is  suitable  for  this  method, 
so  long  as  it  is  big  enough  to  hold  a 
number  of  jars,  and  deep  enough  so 
the  boiling  water  may  come  at  least 
an  inch  above  their  tops. 

The  open-kettle  method,  which  once 
was  used  for  all  sorts  of  canning,  is 
now  generally  confined  to  pickling,  and 
making  jams  and  conserves.  The  writer 
prefers  it  also  for  tomatoes. 

If  we  are  not  to  waste  our  materials 
and  labor,  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  we  can  must  be  sound  and  clean; 
all  equipment  must  be  clean;  jars  and 
covers  must  be  sterilized;  and  new  rub¬ 
bers  used  always. 

Canned  Tomatoes 

Select  ripe  tomatoes  with  no  blem¬ 
ishes.  Scald  for  one  to  two  minutes 
in  boiling  water;  dip  in  cold  water  for 
essy  handling,  and  peel,  removing  the 
stem  core.  Add  1  teaspoon  sugar  and 
1  teaspoon  salt  for  every  quart  of  to¬ 
matoes  and  cook  (without  water)  in 
an  open  kettle,  boiling  from  6  to  10 
minutes,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
tomatoes.  Have  ready  clean  jars  and 
covers  which  have  been  boiling  for  20 
minutes,  and  new  rubbers  which  have 
been  in  boiling  water  for  5  minutes. 
After  the  rubbers  have  been  adjusted 
ladle  the  boiling  tomatoes  into  the  jars, 
nil  to  overflowing  with  the  juice,  ad- 
mst  tops  immediately  and  seal.  Invert 
to  cool. 

Tomato  Soup 

Cook  to  a  mush  and  strain  1  peck 
ripe  tomatoes,  1  small  bunch  of  celery 


By  Mrs.  Mary  Fennell  Kemper 

cut  in  pieces,  V2  dozen  small  onions, 
sliced.  Meanwhile,  using  a  little  of  the 
juice,  make  a  paste  with  V2  cup  flour, 
(4  cup  sugar,  %  cup  salt,  and  cayenne. 
Add  to  the  tomato  mixture  and  mix 
thoroughly  and  bring  to  the  boiling 
point.  Seal  in  hot  clean  jars.  This 
recipe  makes  about  5  pints. 

Canned  Beets 

Select  small  beets  of  good  color,  wash 
well,  and  boil  for  20  minutes.  Remove 
skins  and  pack  the  beets  in  jars.  Add 
1  tablespon  of  vinegar  and  boiling 
water  to  within  one-half  inch  of  the 


Candle  Light  Doilies 

The  candle  light  doilies  were  de¬ 
signed  from  the  broadening  circles  of 
light  shed  by  a  candle,  but  modernly 
interpreted  in  angles  of  shaded  orange, 
gold,  and  yellow.  For  a  center  comport 
of  fruit  or  flowers  flanked  by  candle¬ 
sticks  they  are  beautifully  unusual  on 
the  table  or  buffet.  White  linen  is  cut 
and  basted  into  a  narrow  top  hem 
around  the  points  then  rows  of  chain 


stitch  in  the  colors  cover  this  making 
a  firm,  simply  done  edge  that  is  color¬ 
fully  new  and  unusual.  Set  of  three, 
one  18  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
others  nine  inches,  stamped  on  white 
pure  linen  may  be  ordered  as  No.  M352 
at  50  cents.  Boilproof  embroidery 
thread  in  the  three  shading  colors  for 
the  set  No.  M352T  at  40  cents. 

M362  Linen  Set  of  Three ....  50  cents 
M352T  Thread  to  Embroider . .  40  cents 


top.  Adjust  the  rubber  and  the  top, 
and  partly  seal.  Boil  the  jars  in  a  hot 
water  bath  for  IV2  hours;  remove,  seal 
completely,  and  invert  to  cool.  If  you 
have  an  oven  heat  regulator,  place  the 
jars  partly  sealed  in  the  oven  with  the 
temperature  set  at  275  and  cook  for 
2  y2  hours.  Remove,  seal,  and  invert. 

Canned  Carrots 

Wash  young  tender  carrots  and  boil 
for  5  minutes,  then  scrape  thoroughly. 
Pack  into  clean  jars  lengthwise,  or  if 
you  prefer,  dice  or  slice  them.  Add  1 
teaspoon  salt  and  boiling  water  to 
within  one-half  inch  of  the  top.  Par¬ 
tially  seal  the  jars  and  sterilize  in  the 
hot  water  bath  or  oven,  as  with  beets. 

Canned  Peaches 

Scald  the  peaches  in  boiling  water 
from  one  to  three  minutes,  peel,  and 
cut  in  half.  Make  a  syrup  using  y2  to 
%  cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of  water; 
boil  for  3  to  5  minutes.  Pack  the 
peaches  in  clean  jars  on  which  rubbers 
have  been  adjusted.  Fill  each  jar  with 
the  hot  syrup,  cover,  and  partially  seal. 
Place  in  the  hot  water  bath,  bring  the 
water  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  for 
20  minutes.  Remove  the  jars,  complete 
the  seal,  and  invert.  If  using  the  oven 
method,  fill  the  jars  with  syrup  to 
within  one  inch  of  the  top,  cover,  par¬ 
tially  seal,  and  place  in  the  oven  with 
the  temperature  set  at  275  degrees, 
and  cook  for  35  minutes.  Remove  from 
the  oven,  seal  the  jars,  and  invert.  In 
the  oven  method  it  is  well  to  use  a 
syrup  made  of  three  parts  of  sugar  to 
two  parts  of  water. 

Canned  Pears 

Select  ripe  but  firm  pears.  Pare  them, 
cut  in  half,  and  remove  core.  Follow 
directions  for  canning  peaches. 


As  both,  pears  and  peaches  discolor 
easily  it  is  well  to  cover  them,  as  soon 
as  pared,  with  a  salt  and  water  so¬ 
lution,  composed  of  1  tablespoon  of  salt 
to  each  quart  of  water.  Do  not  remove 
from  this  solution  until  ready  to  pack 
them  into  the  jars  and  cover  with 
syrup. 

Pickled  Peaches 

Make  a  pickling  solution  by  boiling 
together  for  5  minutes  2  pounds  white 
sugar,  2  cups  vinegar,  y2  ounce  stick 
cinnamon,  *4  ounce  whole  cloves.  This 
is  sufficient  for  about  4  quarts  of 
peaches.  Dip  the  peaches  in  hot  water, 
and  remove  the  skins.  Place  a  few 
peaches  at  a  time  in  the  syrup,  and 
cook  until  tender.  Pack  carefully  in 
clean  jars.  Adjust  the  rubbers  and  fill 
the  jars  to  overflowing  with  the  hot 
syrup.  Cover  and  seal  immediately. 

Pickled  Pears 

Follow  the  recipe  for  pickled  peaches. 

Spiced  Grapes 

Seven  pounds  grapes,  5  pounds  sugar, 
3  teaspoons  each  of  cinnamon  and  all¬ 
spice,  V2  teaspoon  cloves,  1  pint  vine¬ 
gar.  Pulp  the  grapes;  boil  the  skins 
until  tender  in  very  little  water;  heat 
the  pulp  until  the  seeds  separate  read¬ 
ily  from  them.  Sieve  to  remove  seeds. 
Put  all  together  and  boil  until  thick 
and  clear,  about  one-half  hour,  stirring 
often.  Seal  in  hot  clean  jars. 

Grape  Marmalade 

Wash  and  stem  the  grapes.  Press  the 
pulp  from  the  skins  and  cook  pulp.  Put 
through  a  sieve  to  remove  seeds.  Add 
skins  to  pulp,  measure,  and  add  two- 
thirds  as  much  sugar.  Cook  untii  skins 
are  tender,  about  20  minutes,  and  seal 
in  hot  clean  jars. 

Carrot  Conserve 

Cook  together  1  pint  diced  carrots,  1 
pint  dice/i  tart  apples,  1  cup  peaches, 
juice  of  a  lemon,  3  cups  sugar.  When 
the  mixture  is  clear  turn  into  jelly 
glasses,  and  when  cold  cover  with  hot 
paraffin. 

Chutney 

12  apples;  12  tomatoes;  6  onions;  4 
red  peppers;  1  pound  seedless  raisins; 
44  pound  mustard  seed;  3  tablespoons 
ground  ginger;  3  tablespoons  salt;  4 
cups  brown  sugar;  2  quarts  vinegar. 
Wash  the  vegetables;  peel  tomatoes, 
and  put  vegetables  and  apples  through 
the  food  grinder  or  chop  thoroughly. 
Combine  ingredients  and  cook  until 
thick  and  clear;  pour  into  hot  clean 
jars  and  seal. 

Chili  Sauce 

12  large  tomatoes,  peeled  and 
chopped;  2  medium  sized  onions, 
chopped  fine;  3  green  peppers,  chopped 
fine;  2  tablespoons  salt;  2  cups  vine¬ 
gar;  1  tablespoon  mustard;  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon;  1  teaspoon  nutmeg;  1  cup 
sugar.  Codk  together  until  thick  (about 
one  hour)  and  seal  in  clean  hot  jars. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles 

2  quarts  small  green  cucumbers;  2 y2 
quarts  boiling  water;  2  cups  salt;  2 
quarts  vinegar;  y2  cup  white  mustard 
seed;  44  ounce  whole  cloves;  y2  ounce 
stick  cinnamon;  1  tablespoon  celery 
seed;  y2  ounce  whole  allspice;  2  pounds 
sugar.  Wash  the  cucumbers.  Dissolve 
salt  in  boiling  water  and  pour,  boiling 
hot,  over  cucumbers.  Let  them  stand 
24  hours.  Drain  and  cover  cucumbers 
with  boiling  vinegar.  Let  them  stand 
another  24  hours.  Drain  the  pickles 
and  pack  into  clean,  hot  jars.  Add  the 
other  ingredients  to  the  vinegar,  heat 
to  the  boiling  point  and  pour  over  the 
pickles.  Seal  the  jars. 

For  other  recipes,  and  complete  di¬ 
rections  for  canning  and  preserving,  we 
suggest  that  you  write  to  your  college 
of  agriculture,  or  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
One  especially  good  bulletin  is  Cornell 
Extension  bulletin  159  on  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  foods. 


To  keep  silver  salt  shaker  tops  from 
becoming  corroded,  cover  the  inside  of 
each  with  paraffin.  While  it  is  cooling, 
prick  holes  in  the  paraffin  with  a  large 
needle. 
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And  no  wonder !  Fels  -Naptha’s  extra  help 
coaxes  all  dirt  away.  Clothes  are  fra¬ 
grantly  sweet — because  they’re  clean 
clear  through.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
handy  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar. 
WriteFels& Co.,  Dept.  1-9-17  Phila.,Pa. 
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Lincoln  Building 


Saves  you  money 

on  FARM  LIGHTING! 

Increases  the  efficiency  of 
your  lighting.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  National  in  the 
RED  DRUM.  Write  us  if 
he  cannot  supply  you. 
Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Liun  I  IN  YOUR  POCKET 


Men  and  Women  —  Why  want/i 
for-,  the  pleasant  things  of  life?  Let 
Sunshine  show  you  how  to  get  them  __ 
easy  —  quick.  Simply  demonstrate 
these  marvelous  new  instant  lighting 
(no  preheating)  lamps  and  lanterns. 

Think  of  it  I  They  make  and  burn  _ 
their  own  gas  —  give  300  candlepower  s-  v 
of  soft,  white  light  —  20  times  as  much 
as  ordinary  lamps  and  lanterns. 

INSTANT  LIGHTING — Lights 

as  quick  as  turning  a  switch  or  light- _ _ 

ing  a  gas  lamp.  No  smoke,  soot  or  " 
odor.  It’s  NEW— -  different. 

and  exclusive 
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ducers.  Learn  how  to  get  one  of 
these  wonderful  L  A  M  P  S  FREE. 
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Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 
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1AM  writing  this  fresh  from  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  mass  meeting  of  Milk 
Producers  held  in  the  Mizpah  at 
Syracuse  on  September  2nd.  Since 
the  meeting  I  have  read  accounts  of 
it  in  several  newspapers  and  have 
talked  with  perhaps  a  dozen  men 
who  attended  it.  The  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  most  part  I  found  re¬ 
markably  accurate.  The  impressions 
of  the  individuals  that  attended,  how¬ 
ever,  vary  widely.  It  is  evident  that 
the  human  reactions  to  the  meeting 
are  colored  by  human  prejudices. 

As  for  myself,  I  went  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  without  any  prejudice  and  I 
honestly  tried  to  preside  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  fair  to  everyone.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  predetermination  to  be 
fair  and  open  minded  and  my  van¬ 
tage  point  during  the  meeting  enable 
me  to  draw  some  sound  conclusions 
as  to  the  present  status  of  the  milk 
producing  industry  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
these  conclusions  are  not  hopeful  for 
the  future  of  the  industry. 

The  New  York  Milk  Shed  is  a 
producing  unit,  the  limits  of  which 
are  determined  by  the  application  of 
farm  inspections  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health.  As  a  fenced 
off  area,  the  problem  of  dairymen 
who  live  within  it,  is  first  of  all  to 
adapt  as  nearly  as  possible  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  to  the  demand  for  it. 
First,  enough  milk  must  be  produced 
for  fluid  requirements ;  second,  if 
more  milk  is  produced  than  is  requir¬ 
ed  for  fluid  requirements  the  surplus 
should  be  marketed  in  a  way  which 
will  not  interfere  with  the  fluid  mar¬ 
ket.  Such  a  situation  would  seem  to 
demand  a  single  marketing  agency, 
controlling  surplus  and  building  up 
the  market  for,  and  aggressively 
marketing  fluid  milk. 

Instead,  we  have  within  this  self 
contained  producing  unit  several 
groups  fighting  for  the  fluid  part  of 
the  market.  These  groups  are  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled  with  dealer  al¬ 
liances  and  apparently  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  sitting  down  together 
and  reasoning  a  way  out  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  True,  the  League  has  again 
offered  to  cooperate  in  some  new 
plan  which  will  work  the  situation 
out  for  all  dairymen.  Possibly  some 
plan  can  be  worked  out  that  will  do 
it,  but  again,  I  am  not  hopeful.  In 
fact,  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that 
the  sound  thing  for  the  League  to  do 
is  to  continue  to  buy  fluid  markets, 
to  limit  its  membership  only  to  those 
dairymen  who  are  needed  to  supply 
these  fluid  markets,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate,  as  it  easily  can,  if  it  owns  its 
own  markets  and  selects  its  member¬ 
ship  and  stops  carrying  the  surplus 
load  for  much  of  the  industry,  that 
it  can  make  as  good  a  return,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  than  can  be  made  by  any  group 
in  the  territory. 

However,  the  above  is  only  my 
opinion  and  it  isn’t  worth  much. 
What  I  started  to  write  out  was  my 
conclusion,  drawn  from  the  Syracuse 
meeting,  which  I  do  consider  to  be 
worth  something,  and  that  is  that  the 
dairymen  of  the  New  York  Milk- 
Shed  are  many  months  away  from 
effecting  an  organization  that  will 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  peculiar 
market  advantages  of  the  New  York 


Milk  Shed  for  fluid  milk,  which  are 
as  much  a  part  of  their  natural  pos¬ 
sessions  today  as  are  their  superior 
climate  and  fertile  dairy  land. 

Leaving  milk  for  a  moment,  let  us 
look  at  a  brighter  picture.  Before  me, 
as  I  write,  is  a  copy  of  a  radio  ad¬ 
dress  dealing  with  the  Pacific  Egg 
Producers  Cooperative  Association. 
It  is  a  most  significant  document. 
Among  other  things  the  speaker 
claims  that  this  Cooperative  is  now 
selling  30%  of  the  eggs  sold  in  New 
York  City.  He  further  states  “the 
volume  which  is  handled  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  together  with  its  uniform 
standard  pack  has  permitted  it  to  se¬ 
cure  and  hold  the  market  from  com¬ 
petition  with  nearby  producers.  Any 
Association  or  firm  which  markets 
30%  of  the  total  receipts  on  the  New 
York  Market  is  bound  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  that  market.” 

That  the  speaker’s  statement  is 
true,  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  the  marketing  of  eggs  in  New 
York  City  must  admit.  That  there 
have  been  several  times  this  summer 
when  nearby  eggs  would  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price  had  Pacific  Coast 
competition  permitted  is  a  matter  of 
record.  That  consumers  are  coming 
to  prefer  at  equal  or  slightly  better 
prices  Pacific  Coast  eggs  is  also  true 
and  exceedingly  dangerous  to  nearby 
producers.  All  of  which  leads  me  to 
ask,  “Is  there  a  way  for  the  nearby 
producer  to  meet  this  situation?” 
There  most  emphatically  is  and  now 
is  the  time  to  begin  to  do  it.  Poultry- 
men  have  no  fence  built  around  their 
producing  area  as  have  dairymen. 
Nearby  producers  are  already  meet¬ 
ing  nation-wide  competition.  There¬ 
fore,  they  have  no  reason  to  get  into 
any  fight  among  themselves,  but  can 
concentrate  on  this  application.  To 
meet  it,  is  the  job  that  is  ahead.  Per¬ 
sonally,  as  a  poultryman,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  situation  can  be  met  by 
education  and  by  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion.  We,  nearby  producers,  have  the 
breeding  stock,  we  know  how  to  feed 
and  rear  hens,  and  we  can  produce 
better  eggs  and  get  them  into  New 
York  in  better  condition  than  poul- 
trymen  anywhere  else  can.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  concentrate  on  a  few 
problems  such  as  farm  care,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  marketing  in  New 
York  City.  Is  there  any  better  time 
to  solve  these  problems  than  while 
our  great  dairy  industry  is  in  a  neck 
moult  ? 

*  *  * 

Cooling  Eggs 

This  summer  I  have  been  doing-  a 
little  experimenting  on  the  farm  care 
of  eggs.  I  am  absolutely  sure  that 
working  out  the  proper  farm  care  of 
eggs  is  one  of  the  major  problems  that 
is  ahead  of  the  producer  of  so-called 
“nearby  eggs.”  On  my  Highbridge 
Farm  at  Oxford,  because  we  did  not 
get  any  ice  last  winter,  I  had  to  install 
electric  cooling  of  milk.  When  I  put 
this  system  in,  I  built  a  double  tank. 
One-half  of  the  tank  is  filled  with 
water  and  used  for  cooling  milk.  The 
other  half  I  use  for  holding  eggs.  As 
yet,  I  have  not  had  enough  experience 
with  this  system  of  holding  eggs  on 
the  farm  to  be  sure  that  it  is  practical, 


but  if  it  is,  it  may  be  that  it  will  pay 
on  all  combination  dairy  and  poultry 
farms  to  adapt  the  same  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  used  for  milk  to  egg  stor¬ 
age.  It  can  be  done  at  very  little  extra 
expense. 

On  my  Sunnygables  Farm  where  I 
live,  I  produce  no  milk,  but  am  pro¬ 
ducing  more  and  more  eggs.  Here,  in 
an  endeavor  to  put  out  a  strictly  first 
quality  product,  I  am  using  a  cheap, 
especially  construted  electric  refrigera¬ 
tor.  This  has  somewhat  greater  possib¬ 
ilities  than  the  cooling  system  at  the 
other  farm  since  it  is  easy  to  secure 
a  very  low  temperature.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  unable  to  operate 
either  cooling  system  to  best  advant¬ 
age  because  I  am  unable  to  get  any 
authoritative  advice  as  to  just  how 
best  to  cool  out  and  hold  in  farm  stor¬ 
age  fresh  eggs.  Fortunately  I  have  got 
the  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell 
University  interested  in  the  problem 
and  I  have  hopes  that  by  another 
spring  this  Department  will  be  able  to 
issue  some  definite  instructions  for  the 
utilization  of  mechanical  refrigeration 
in  the  farm  care  of  eggs. 

* ‘  *  * 

Ridin’  Hosses 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  the 
light  driving  horse  was  in  his  prime. 
What  pride  we  farm  boys  took  in  our 
road  horses!  How  we  boasted  about 
them,  lied  about  them,  and  even  fought 
for  them.  With  their  passing,  nothing 
comparable  came  to  take  their  place. 
True  enough,  the  Ford  came  along,  but 
with  millions  of  Fords,  all  just  alike, 
what  was  there  for  a  boy  to  get  en¬ 
thusiastic  about.  And  so  a  great  gap 
was  left  which  has  only  partially  been 
filled  by  rabbits  and  chickens  and  4-H 
Club  calves.  For  what  normal,  healthy 
boy  does  not  love  a  horse  ?  All  of 
which  leads  me  to  suggest  for  your 
boy  and  mine  a  ridin’  hoss.  He  or  she 
doesn’t  need  to  be  much.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  there  be  several  in  the 
neighborhood.  No  more  shall  we  see 
horses  on  our  highways,  but  the  back 
roads  and  the  fields  are  still  as  avail¬ 
able  as  ever.  Here  the  boys  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  can  race,  jump,  even  play  a  lit¬ 
tle  polo.  Remember  yourself,  how  much 
your  Morgan  or  Hamiltonian  meant 

to  you  when  you  were  a  boy  and  give 
your  own  boy  a  chance  for  some  of 
that  companionship.  He  will  appreciate 
it  and  he  will  be  a  better  boy  for  it. 

*  *  * 

Are  Shoes  Necessary? 

Since  I  raised  the  question  of 

whether  or  not  a  horse’s  feet  will 

toughen  up  if  he  is  not  shod,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  variety  of  opinions.  One  is 
the  opinion  of  a  great  breeder  of  run¬ 
ning  horses  to  the  effect  that  if  a  colt 
is  never  shod,  he  never  need  be  for 
ordinary  travel.  Another  is  from  a  big 
farmer  who  states  he  has  noticed  that 
tender  footed  horses  turned  out  in  the 
fall  barefoot  and  allowed  to  run  out 
all  winter  without  work  will  grow  feet 
tough  enough  so  that  they  can  be 
worked  satisfactorily  all  summer.  A 
third  is  from  V.  W.  Phelps,  a  black¬ 
smith  of  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  who 
thinks  it  all  depends  on  the  horse.  He 
writes  as  follows:  “Have  been  doctor¬ 
ing  horses’  feet  and  growing  new  ones 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  have  fol¬ 
lowed  blacksmithing  for  over  thirty, 
and  will  say  in  regard  to  horses  going 
barefoot  and  their  feet  becoming  tough 
if  given  time  enough,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  it.  There  are  some  horses,  if 
not  used  on  the  road,  that  will  work  on 


the  farm  for  years  and  not  get  tender 
footed,  while  there  are  horses  that  can¬ 
not  be  used  four  weeks  without  becom¬ 
ing  lame.  For  instance,  you  take  a 
horse  with  a  high  heel  and  thick  shell 
and  as  a  rule  you  can  work  him  the 
year  around  without  shoes,  but  a  flat 
thin-shelled  horse’s  foot  will  become 
tender  when  used  very  little,  and  this  is 
the  kind  that  must  be  shod.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  letting  a  horse  go  barefoot  all 
depends  on  the  horse’s  foot,  not  how 
long  you  let  him  go  barefoot.” 

Well,  anyway,  it’s  interesting  to  see 
how  opinions  vary.  At  Sunnygables, 
we  have  a  horse  which  has  sored  up 
once  or  twice  this  summer — our  ground 
is  very  stony — but  which  gets  over  it 
as  soon  as  he  is  out  to  pasture  a  few 
days.  I  am  going  to  let  him  run  out  a 
lot  this  winter  when  he  won’t  have 
much  work  to  do  and  see  if  his  feet 
will  grow  and  toughen  up  ’  for  next 
summer. 

*  *  * 

Electric  Screens  for  Elies 

Some  time  ago,  I  told  how  I  was  in¬ 
vesting  in  some  electric  screens  for  fly 
control.  I  now  have  electrified  sections 
fitted  into  two  screen  doors  at  the 
house,  and  at  the  barn  have  three 
electric  lights  around  which  there  are 
electrified  screens  which  kill  a  fly  or 
insect  when  it  hits  the  screen.  When  I 
bought  my  electric  screens,  I  was  told 
that  they  should  be  placed  where  a 
current  of  air  would  be  passing  through 
them,  as  they  gave  off  ozone  which,  in 
still  air,  would  repel  a  fly  and  keep 
it  from  lighting  on  them.  I  have  found 
this  to  be  true.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
electrified  screens  with  this  point  in 
mind. 

*  *  * 

Calf  Meal  Calves 

Up  at  Fred  Porter’s,  at  Crown  Point, 
N.  Y.,  I  recently  saw  some  calves 
raised  on  calf  meal  that  were  every  bit 
as  good  as  any  calves  I  have  ever  seen 
raised  on  whole  and  skimmed  milk.  Of 
course,  milk  is  so  cheap  now  that  calf 
meals  have  little  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  However,  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  these  meals  and 
I  should  expect  that  when  milk  and 
dairy  cattle  go  up  that  more  and  more 
calves  will  be  raised  on  calf  meal. 

*  *  * 

How  Much  Protein? 

One  of  the  things  that  I  ought  to  be 
pretty  sure  about  is  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  to  feed  in  the  grain  mixture  of  a 
dairy  cow.  I  say,  I  ought  to  be  pretty 
sure,  because  for  ten  years  now,  I 
have  been  working  closely  with  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  Stations  and 
with  practical  feeders  in  making  up 
formulas  for  literally  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  dairy  feed.  Yet  I  find 
my  standards  continually  changing- 
Fortunately,  three  years  ago,  Cornell 
University  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  the  G.  L.  F. 
started  out  to  get  the  facts  on  this 
important  subject.  The  disconcerting 
thing  about  the  work  at  Cornell,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  it  does  not  check  with 
what  has  been  the  common  practice 
of  the  best  dairymen  for  years.  Al¬ 
ready  it  has  been  pretty  conclusively 
proven  that  with  ordinary  mixed  hay, 
16  per  cent  protein  in  the  grain  ration 
is  enough.  And  now  evidence  is  being 
uncovered  that  even  12  per  cent  may 
be  sufficient.  Still  we  have  good  dairy¬ 
men  who  insist  on  feeding  at  least  2 
per  cent.  All  of  which  makes  it  very 
confusing. 

What  is  the  correct  percentage  of 
protein  in  the  grain  mixture  when 
mixed  hay  and  average  silage  are  fe 
anyway  ? 
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Rabbit  Company  in  Receiver’s  Hands 


WE  have  just  learned  that  O.  J.  Tail- 
man  and  Theodore  R.  Gardner 
have  been  appointed  as  temporary  re¬ 
ceivers  for  the  Lehigh  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  and  that  a  temporary  injunction 
has  been  issued  against  the  Lehigh 
Packing  Company  and  its  officers  re¬ 
straining  them  from  further  conducting 
their  business. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have 
issued  repeated  warnings  about  numer¬ 
ous  concerns  that  sold  rabbits  and  put 
out  a  contract  guaranteeing  to  buy 
them  back  at  a  specified  price.  All  sorts 
of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  us 
to  recommend  various  companies  or  at 
least  to  refrain  from  commenting  about 
them  and  now  it  appears  that  many 
persons  who  bought  rabbits  at  what 
we  considered  exorbitant  prices  are  left 
without  a  market  except,  of  course, 
that  they  can  sell  rabbits  on  the  open 
market  just  like  anyone  else.  Our  po¬ 
sition  has  always  been  that  if  anyone 
wants  to  go  in  the  rabbit  business  they 
should  buy  their  stock  at  a  price  that 
will  enable  them  to  sell  the  rabbits  on 
an  open  market  and  make  some  money. 
A  guaranteed  market  sounds  goods  but 
it  doesn’t  seem  to  work. 


Checks  Came  Back 

“We  had  as  guests  recently  a  so-called 
Dr.  S.  Milton  or  S.  W.  Price  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  He  gave  us  a  check  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  for  $36  and  I  im¬ 
mediately  sent  it  along  as  they  were  to 
stay  another  week.  Just  before  the  end  of 
the  second  week  he  decided  to  leave  very 
suddenly  and  gave  me  another  and  also 
asked  us  to  cash  one  for  his  personal  use 
which  we  did.  We  find  there  is  no  such 
account  at  the  bank  on  which  he  drew 
his  checks. 

“This  Dr.  Price  is  a  short,  thick  set 
man,  medium  complexioned,  weighs  about 
235  lbs.,  a  bit  of  moustache,  and  appears 
very  nervous.  His  wife  is  a  tall,  dark 
complexioned  woman,  with  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  long  hair  done  at  her  neck,  a  small 
mole  on  her  face,  dark  skinned,  but  rath¬ 
er  good  looking.  He  is  60  years  old  and 
she  45  or  about.  They  are  driving  a  Hud¬ 


son  sedan — super  six,  with  piles  of  bag¬ 
gage.  They  talk  more  like  New  Yorkers 
than  Southerners. 

“We  were  so  lax  as  not  to  get  their 
car  number,  but  it  began  with  28  (six 
numbers)  as  we  remember  them  only 
slightly  and  had  Tenn.  license.  They  left 
here,  Stratford,  N.  H.,  August  8,  and 
said  they  were  going  to  New  Jersey,  fish¬ 
ing  somewhere.  We  are  out  $117.00  so  are 
quite  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  him  if 
possible.” 

It  is  always  an  excellent  practice  to 
take  the  license  number  from  anyone 
for  whom  you  cash  checks.  It  is  still  a 
better  practice  to  refuse  to  cash  checks 
from  people  you  do  not  know  because 
once  they  are  outside  of  the  State  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  locate  them  and 
persuade  them  to  make  good.  If  any 
subscriber  knows  the  present  address 
of  Dr.  Milton  we  would  appreciate  it. 


Still  Selling  Linoleum 

In  recent  issues  we  have  given  a 
number  of  license  numbers  furnished 
by  subscribers  who  said  that  the  driv¬ 
ers  were  selling  linoleum.  The  .  latest 
number  sent  to  us  is  Texas  24-418.  Our 
subscriber  who  sent  us  this  number 
said  that  the  driver  had  no  regular 
price  but  said  that  the  linoleum  he  was 
selling  was  odd  lots  which  he  appar¬ 
ently  was  selling  for  what  he  could  get 
for  them. 

The  linoleum  game  we  have  referred 
to  once  or  twice  consists  of  presumably 
selling  a  person  enough  linoleum  to 
cover  a  floor.  Later  the  buyer  finds  that 
he  has  only  a  small  piece  of  inferior 
quality.  Better  deal  with  a  local  con¬ 
cern  or  a  company  that  has  a  perman¬ 
ent  address. 


Unauthorized  Agents 

The  Union  Carbide  Sales  Company 
of  230  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  tells  us  that  farmers  in  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
New  Jersey  are  writing  them  of  orders 
given  to  salesmen  who  offer  carbide 


Indemnities  Paid  During  August  to  A.  A.  Subscribers 

Paid  Subscribers  to  Aug.  1,  1932 . $291,384.15 

Paid  Subscribers  during  August .  1,566.34 


Arthur  Schrader,  Wyalusing,  Pa.  . 

Farm  accident — fractured  leg 

Ralph  House,  R.  I,  Parish,  N.  Y. . 

Accident — rib,  shoulder  injured 
G.  W.  Tyler,  R.4,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Struck  b.'.  auto — lacerated  forehead 
John  Hulett,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Auto  accident — arm  cut 

Irving  Jewell,  Rochester,  N.  H . 

Auto  accidents— cuts 

Robert  Neal,  Stamford,  N.  Y.  . 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  ribs 

Nathalie  Marvell,  Hollis,  N.  H . 

Accident — concussion  of  bivin 

John  Lehr,  Hartwick,  N.  Y.  . 

Accident — head  bruised 
Opal  Risley,  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

F.  E.  Wheeler,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  . 

Thrown  from  wagon — builder  injured 
George  Schubert,  Sr.,  Catski II ,  N.  Y. 

Auto  overturned — injui ed 

Henry  Dorr,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  . 

Accident — elbow  bruised 

F.  R.  Miner,  Stafford,  N.  Y . 

Accident — strained  knee 

Pearl  Truesdale,  Deposit.  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — contusions,  lacerations 
Alexander  Levandowski,  E.  Granby,  Conn. 

Thrown  from  auto — injured  shoulder 
Frank  Kramer,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Fell  from  wagon — neck  injured 

G.  C.  Karker,  Cobleksill  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

C.  W.  Karker,  Ccbleskill.  N.  Y. . 

Auto  accident — injured 
Claribel  Williams,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — injured 
Willis  Elderkin,  Franklin.  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  wagon — shoulder  bruised 
L.  E.  Coleman,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — head,  shoulder  injured 

Chris  Neilson,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y . 

Fell  from  wagon — sprained  neck 

Clark  Garlick,  Collicrsville.  N  Y.  . 

Thrown  from  truck-  -back  injured 

A,  D.  Stoddard,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  . 

Thrown  from  mowing  machine  knee 
injured 

Hattie  Mazza,  Wilton,  N.  H.  . 

Auto  collision — back  injured 


$130.00 
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30.00 
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20.00 
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20.00 


$292,950.49 

Thomas  Mazza,  Wilton,  N.  H . . 

Auto  collision — back  injured 

Winifred  Doan,  Arkport,  N.  Y  . i... 

Auto  accident — injured 

Frank  DeFabbio,  Holley,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — sprained  ankle 

Rev.  C.  Jarvis,  Gasport,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — brain  concussion 

Kenneth  H.  Call,  Stafford,  N.  Y.  . . 

Auto  collision — bruised 

Floyd  Shoemaker,  LeRoy,  Pa.  . 

Auto  collision — face  and  knee  cut 
Floyd  Hotchkiss,  Townville,  Pa. 

Auto  overturned — bruised  hand 

Susan  Palmer,  Dickinson  Centre,  N.  Y . 

'Thrown  from  auto — fractured  libs 
Frederick  Costello,  Eagleville,  Conn. 

Auto  accident — lacerated  scalp 
Michael  Nanowisky,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  wagon — arm  injured 

Forrest  Tallman,  Orfordville.  N.  H . 

Auto  accident — hand  cut 

Harvey  Phetterplace,  Rome,  N.  Y . 

Accident — shoulder  injured 

Arthur  Leonard,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y . 

Wagon  and  auto  collision  -cuts 

Bertha  VanHoesen,  Stamford,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  accident — back  injured 
F.  W.  Washer,  Pennellville,  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  mowing  machine — foot  cut 

James  Nohle,  Belleville,  N.  Y.  . 

Thrown  from  hay  load — injured 
Colin  Reside,  Shaverstown,  N.  Y. 

Struck  by  auto — lacerations 
H.  J.  Newman,  Freemont  Center,  N.  Y. 
Thrown  from  truck — ankle  sprained 

Clarence  Alger,  S.  Dayton,  N.  Y . 

Fell  from  wagon — fractured  rib 
Earle  Hotaling,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Auto  skidded  into  ditch — foot  injured 
Walter  Burton,  Porter  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Auto  overturned — leg  injured 

Fred  Lawton,  R.l,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  binder — rib  fractured 
Nellie  F.  Waller,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — bruised 

Raymond  LaFayette,  E.  Montpelier,  Vt,  . 

Wagon  accident — injured 

Earl  Fuller,  Putney,  Vt . 

Wagon  accident- -ankle  fractured 
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To  date  3493  A.  A.  subscribers  have  received  indemnity 
from  our  insurance  service. 


at  reduced  prices  but  who  collect  the 
money  and  then  fail  to  supply  the  car¬ 
bide.  The  Union  Carbide  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  states  that  they  have  no  traveling 
salesmen  employed  by  them  to  secure 
orders  for  carbide  and  that  no  agency 
other  than  their  established  warehouses 
has  authority  to  take  retail  orders  in 
their  name. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  approached 
by  anyone  who  claims  to  be  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  concern  the  Union 
Carbide  Sales  Company  would  apprec¬ 
iate  it  if  you  will  get  the  license  num¬ 
ber  of  their  car  and  if  you  will  prompt¬ 
ly  write,  wire,  or  telephone  to  their 
New  York  office  located  at  30  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  at  their  ex¬ 
pense.  The  telephone  number  is  Vander¬ 
bilt  3-8700. 


Experience  Sometimes  Costly 

“Recently  a  man  selling  an  instant  fin¬ 
ish  to  refinish  faucets  and  silverware 
came  to  our  place.  He  showed  how  it 
could  make  a  copper  cent  look  as  bright 
as  a  new  dime.  I  bought  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  but  after  he  left  couldn’t  make  it 
work  as  he  did  and  the  faucet  which  he 
renickled  was  black  the  next  day.  I 
bought  four  dozen  bottles  at  $3.60  a  dozen 
and  was  to  get  some  paper  bags  with 
their  advertisement  on  one  side  and  mine 
on  the  other.  I  wrote  to  the  address  on 
the  label  which  was  in  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana,  and  the  letter  was  returned 
stamped  “not  in  the  directory.”  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do  to  help  get  my 
money  back?” 

This  is  the  sort  of  case  where  we 
can  do  little  to  help  our  subscribers. 
The  money  has  been  paid  and  there  is 
no  way  to  locate  the  man  who  sold  this 
mixture.  We  are  printing  our  subscri¬ 
ber’s  letter  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
prevent  some  other  readers  from  suf¬ 
fering  a  similar  loss. 


Silberman  Not  Silverman 

In  our  issue  of  August  20,  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  unsettled  claim  against 
Silverman  &  Company,  2266  Amster¬ 
dam  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Since  that 
time  we  have  received  a  similar  claim 
from  another  subscriber. 

Another  dealer,  Joseph  Silberman  of 
30  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City,  tells 
us  that  some  of  his  shippers  have  con¬ 
nected  his  name  with  Silverman  & 
Company.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  determine  there  is  absolutely  no  con¬ 
nection.  The  addresses  are  located  quite 
a  di-stance  apart  and  the  names  as  you 
note  are  not  the  same. 
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MORE  WASHING 
VALUE  IN 
EVERY  BAR 


Tn  every  big  Fels-Naptha  bar,  you  get 
two  cleaners.  Not  "just  soap,”  but  soap 
and  naptha.  Not  just  help— but  extra 
help.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy  soap 
chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write  Fels  & 
Co.,  Dept.  1-9-17,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PROTECTION 

AGAINST 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 


For 

Only 


$10.  year 


No  Dues  or 

Assessments 


Mtn,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 


P.  O. _ 

Age  _ _ _  State _ _ _ 


Ma 


Coupon  for  NEW,  FREE 

Your  name  on  the  coupon 
brings  this  great  Bargain 
Catalog  of  Kalamazoo  FACTORY 
PRICES  that  save  you  to  H  •  •  • 
200  Styles  and  Sizes  of  the  newest 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces. . .  Qual¬ 
ity  famous  for  32  years, endorsed 
by  800,000  satisfied  users.  Easy 
Terms — $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay. 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

360  Days’  Approval  Test . . . 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  . . .  24-hr.  Shipments 
.  .  .  New  Prices  . . .  New 
low  priced  wood  burning 
Heaters  .  .  .  Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 
in  sparkling  colors  .  .  . 
Combination  Gas, Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges, Gas  Stoves, 
Oil  Stoves,  Heating 
.  .  .  Lower  priced  Fur¬ 
naces— FREE  furnace  plans . . . 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  from 
factory,  Kalamazoo,  or  ware¬ 
house,  Utica,  N.Y.,  Akron,  O. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


RANGES  HEATERS 
$QA85  $|745 
0\7up  If  up 


OIL  STOVES  FURNACES 

$1C50  $M3S 

±UUP  W*m  UP 


3  Indicate  be-  KALAMAZOO 
I  low  articles  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

I  in  which  801  Rochester  Ave. 

I  terested  m"  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
J  Ranges  Q  FREE  Catalog. 

I  Heaters  [~| 

,  Name _ 

.  n  — 1  1— 1  [Please  print  name  plainly] 

I  Oil  Stoves  □  Comb.  □ 

Gas,  Coal 
5  Furnaces  fl  and  Wood 

?  Ranges  Address - 


City _ State. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You'’ 
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*  A  NEW  DAIRY  FEED  SERVICE  * 


^This  Fall  and  Winter  the  G.  L.  F.  will  mix 
A  28  %  SUPPLEMENTAL  DAIRY  FEED  which  will  contain  14%  MOLASSES. 
The  molasses  used  will  carry  approximately  10%  more  sugar  than  most  feeding 
molasses  which  has  been  used  in  the  past.  Dairymen  having  home-grown  grains 
may  well  consider  feeding  this  28%  Supplemental  Feed  (with  its  high  molasses 
content)  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  1  lb.  to  3  or  4  lbs.  of  home-grown  grains.  Used  in 
this  proportion,  your  home-grown  grains  will,  of  course,  go  that  much  further, 
will  be  more  palatable,  and  will  run  high  enough  in  protein,  as  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Dairymen’s  League-G.L.F.  Protein  Experiment  at  Cornell  U niversity. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  announcement,  all  G.  L.  F.  agents  will  have  the 
price  on  G.L.F.  28%  Supplemental  Dairy  Feed  and  you  can  buy  it  from  them  in 
new  or  second  hand  bags,  or  in  5-ton  bulk  lots. 

DAIRYING  on  the  average  dairy  farm  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  this  fall  and  winter  is  not  going 
to  be  so  much  a  question  of  producing  milk  as  it  is  of 
maintaining  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  until  better  times 
come.  Dairymen,  according  to  their  individual  markets 
and  their  individual  financial  circumstances,  will  meet 
this  problem  in  varying  ways. 

One  group  will  feed  as  much  or  more  than  ever, 
figuring  that  they  can  at  least  break  even  on  the  extra 
feed,  and  through  it  maintain  their  cows  in  better 
condition. 

Another  group  will  feed  little  or  no  grain  relying  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  home-grown  feeds  to  maintain  their 
cows  even  though  they  do  not  get  much  milk. 

A  third  group  will  buy  only  the  cheapest  feeds,  de¬ 
termining  what  they  purchase  almost  entirely  by  the 
price  they  have  to  pay  per  ton. 

G.  L.  F.  directors  believe  that  the  individual  dairy¬ 
man  is  himself  the  best  judge  of  how  to  meet  the  con- 
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ditions  he  is  up  against.  They  have,  therefore,  planned 
a  dairy  feed  service  for  this  fall  and  winter  to  give  each 
dairyman  the  widest  possible  choice  of  feeds  so  that  he 
may  easily  carry  out  whatever  plan  of  feeding  he  thinks 
best  to  meet  his  particular  conditions. 

In  this  announcement  and  in  the  two  which  will 
follow,  explanations  of  new  developments  in  G.L.F. 
Dairy  Feed  Service  will  be  made.  As  dairymen,  you 
are  urged  to  study  these  explanations  to  the  end  that 
you  may  select  the  dairy  feed  which  will  best  enable  you 
to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  a  ruinous  milk 
market. 


Dairy  Farmers  Win  Battle 

Price-Cutting  Dealers  Agree  to  Discontinue  Practice 


IT  is  estimated  that  prompt,  effective 
action  taken  by  the  Emergency  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  will 
save  dairymen  $8,000,000  during  the  next 
six  months.  Recently  when  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  announced 
that  they  would  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
wholesale  price  of  milk  to  $2.36  a  can,  ef¬ 
fective  September  20,  the  Emergency  Milk 
Committee  anticipated  that  some  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  might  refuse  to  go  along  with 
this  increased  price  and  therefore  create  a 
condition  which  would  make  it  difficult  to 
maintain  the  price.  The  Committee  there¬ 
fore  secured  the  names  of  all  independent 
dealers  in  New  York  City,  determined  what 
plant  was  supplying  them  with  milk,  and 
on  investigation  found  that  eight  of  them 
were  cutting  prices,  the  worst  offenders  ap¬ 
parently  being  the  Eisenberg  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany,  I.  Balsam,  and  Lincoln  Farms,  all  of 
whom  were  getting  their  milk  from  the 
United  Milk  Products  Corporation  having- 
plants  in  Jefferson,  Lewis,  and  Oneida 
Counties  in  New  York. 

In  order  to  show  producers  exactly  what 
has  been  going  on,  a  number  of  them  were 
induced  to  come  to  New  York  City  where 
they  were  taken  around  the 
City  and  actually  bought 
milk  in  a  number  of  stores 
for  as  low  as  five  cents  a 
quart  when  the  price  was 
supposed  to  be  ten  cents 
retail  at  stores  and  twelve 
cents  retail  delivered  to 
homes.  It  is  reported  that 
Eisenberg’s  drivers  were 
instructed  to  sell  the  milk 
and  “get  what  they  could 
for  it.” 

Following  this  discovery, 
dairymen  met  at  Adams 
Center  and  after  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the 
situation  sent  the  telegram 
which  you  will  find  in  a 
box  in  the  center  of  this 
page. 

The  meeting  at  Adams 
Center  on  September  22, 
and  a  similar  meeting  at 
Boonville  on  Friday  night 
were  addressed  by  Ro¬ 
land  Sharpe  of  Rhinebeck, 
chairman  of 


ency  Milk  Committee  who  told  the  pro¬ 
ducers  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
New  York  market.  The  story  of  price- 
cutting  there  was  confirmed  by  W.  A. 
Beha  of  West  Leyden,  one  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  who  went  to  New  York  City  and 
actually  purchased  milk  at  cut  rate  prices 
from  a  number  of  stores  in  Brooklyn. 

To  understand  the  effect  which  this 
telegram  had  it  is  necessary  to  know  why 
dealers  in  New  York  City  want  to  cut 
prices.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  getting 
business  away  from  the  other  fellow.  Of 
course,  if  they  could  hold  or  increase 
their  trade  they  could  make  more  money 
by  charging  a  higher  price.  However,  to 
stay  in  the  milk  business  you  must  have 
customers.  It  is  reported  that,  when  one 
store  would  cut  prices,  for  example  to 
five  cents,  while  his  competitor  across  the 
street  was  selling  for  six  cents,  the  groc- 
eryman  would  stand  outside  his  store 
with  a  megaphone  and  say  “Five  cent 
milk,  five  cent  milk,”  with  the  result  that 
the  customer  would  usually  cross  the 
street  and  buy  not  only  milk  but  what¬ 
ever  groceries  she  needed.  The  grocers 
are  willing  enough  that  there  should  be  a 


I 


the  Emerg- 


A  Telegram  That  Got  Results 

W.  A.  BARSHEE,  PRESIDENT, 

UNITED  MILK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

EISENBERG  DAIRY  COMPANY,  I.  BALSAM  AND  LINCOLN 
FARMS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BEING  SUPPLIED  BY  UNITED 
MILK  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  IN  JEFFERSON,  LEWIS  AND  ONEIDA 
COUNTIES,  HAVE  FAILED  TO  GO  ALONG  ON  GENERAL  PRICE 
RAISE  IN  WHOLESALE  BOTTLED  MILK  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

FAILURE  OF  THESE  DEALERS  TO  INCREASE  PRICE  WITHIN 
TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  MEANS  DESTRUCTION  OF  ENTIRE  PRICE 
STRUCTURE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  EFFORTS  TO  LOCATE  AND 
SECURE  COOPERATION  OF  HAROLD  A.  WILDER  ( PIERREPONT 
MANOR) ,  DIVISION  PLANT  MANAGER,  HAVE  BEEN  UNSUC 
CESSFUL. 

PRODUCERS  OF  ADAMS  CENTER  AND  PIERREPONT  MANOR 
PLANTS  IN  ANGRY  MOOD. 

YOU  HAVE  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  TO  COOPERATE  WITH  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  TO  ADJUST  PRICE  TO  ABOVE  DEALERS  AND  SEE  THAT 
THEY  MAINTAIN  PRICE.  EISENBERG  CHIEF  OFFENDER. 
FAILURE  TO  ACT  AT  ONCE  FOR  GOOD  OF  PRODUCERS  ON 
YOUR  PART  WILL  MEAN  ALL  MILK  WITHHELD  FROM  DELIV¬ 
ERY.  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  PRODUCERS  NOW  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY  TO  CHECK  YOUR  ACTION. 
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standard  price  but  when  one  grocer  cuts 
prices  they  feel  that  they  have  to  follow 
along  in  order  to  keep  their  business.  The 
independent  price-cutting  wholesaler  cares 
nothing  about  what  the  producer  gets  but 
is  interested  solely  in  increasing  the  amount 
of  milk  he  can  sell. 

As  soon  as  independent  dealers  learned 
that  farmers  were  in  New  York  City  mak¬ 
ing  a  personal  check  on  conditions  they 
slowed  up  their  activities.  Dairymen  found 
it  much  easier  to  buy  milk  at  cut  prices  the 
first  day  they  were  there  than  it  was  the 
next  day.  Also,  as  soon  as  the  independent 
dealers  learned  of  the  wire  sent  to  Mr. 
Barshee,  they  got  together  for  a  meeting 
on  Friday,  September  23,  and  agreed,  we 
are  informed,  to  discontinue  the  price- 
cutting  practices.  G.  N.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Emergency  Milk  Committee, 
who  has  been  in  New  York  City  for  several 
days,  received  word  from  several  apparent¬ 
ly  authentic  sources  that  such  action  had 
been  taken.  However,  the  Emergency  Milk 
Committee  plans  to  continue  their  checking 
on  prices  to  see  whether  or  not  dealers  live 
up  to  this  agreement.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
the  loss  of  a  supply  of  milk  even  for  one 
day  would  do  to  these 
price-cutting  dealers.  They 
cut  prices  to  take  business 
away  from  their  competi¬ 
tors  but  if  they  had  no  milk 
for  even  one  day  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  all  go  to  the 
other  fellow  and  it  wouldn't 
be  so  easy  to  get  it  back 
again.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  Emergency  Milk 
Committee  and  dairymen 
delivering  to  the  United 
Milk  Products  Corporation 
failed  to  take  the  action 
they  did,  the  result,  in  all 
probability,  would  have 
been  that  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  who  had  put  the 
price  increase  into  effect 
would  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  it  without  losing 
a  large  volume  of  business. 

It  is  stated  that  three  of 
the  larger  companies  lost 
the  sale  of  1,000  cans  of 
milk  in  two  days  because 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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The  League* s 

Temporary  Plan 

to  Meet 

The  PRESENT  EMERGENCY 


WHEN  a  man  is  discouraged  and  downhearted  it 
is  difficult  for  him  to  see  any  good  in  anything. 
Dairymen  have  reason  to  be  discouraged  now. 
No  one  knows  this  better  or  is  more  sympathetic  than 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  milk 
producer  and  all  of  whom  know  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  what  hard  times  on  the  farm  mean.  But  the 
harder  the  problem,  the  more  need  there  is  for  putting 
heads  together  to  solve  it. 

THERE  MUST  BE  SOME  SOLUTION  IF 
DAIRYING  IS  TO  CONTINUE,  and  there  are  brains 
enough  among  farmers  to  find  the  solution,  if  all  of  us 
can  lay  aside  bitterness  and  prejudice  so  that  we  can 
think  clearly. 

“With  Malice  Toward  None” 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  League  not  to  say  anything, 
nor  to  commit  any  act  that  is  unfriendly  to  dairymen  not 
members  of  this  organization.  We  fully  recognize  every 
farmer’s  right  to  determine  his  own  acts.  BUT  EACH 
FARMER  should  consider  carefully  the  effect  of  his 
decisions  on  his  own  ultimate  welfare  and  on  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow  dairymen.  If,  in  the 
heat  of  an  argument  and  enthusiasm,  any  League  repre¬ 
sentative  has  said  anything  to  anger  you,  we  are  sorry 
and  hope  you  will  forget  it,  just  as  League  members  will 
forget  similar  statements  from  those  who  oppose  our 
policies.  THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  REMEDY- 
ING  OUR  COMMON  PROBLEMS  IS  TO  REMEM¬ 
BER  THAT  WE  ARE  ALL  FELLOW  DAIRY¬ 
MEN  WITH  THE  SAME  FUNDAMENTAL 
TROUBLES . 

Entirely  on  this  friendly  basis,  the  League  would 
like  to  continue  to  present  the  facts  about  this  organi¬ 
zation  and  about  the  milk  marketing  situation  in  gen¬ 
eral.  It  is  because  of  our  experience  as  farmers  and 
our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sad  plight  of  other  dairy¬ 
men  that  we  have  been  working  so  hard  to  remedy  the 
present  milk  marketing  situation.  We  are  conscious  of 
our  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  but  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  have  done  what  they  could  and  will 
continue  to  the  limit  to  work  for  a  stabilized  market 
and  better  milk  prices. 

We  are  sure  that  efforts  of  the  League 
since  the  depression  started  did  stabilize 
the  market  for  a  long  time  and  did  save 
milk  producers  millions  of  dollars  before 
the  flood  of  uncontrolled  surplus  finally 
plunged  milk  prices  down  with  those  of 


other  commodities.  We  are  sure,  also,  that  had  the 
League  been  properly  supported  so  that  this  great  flood 
of  surplus  milk  could  have  been  controlled,  prices  to 
every  dairyman  in  the  Milk  Shed  could  have  been 
maintained  far  above  present  levels. 

Market  in  Chaos  Now 

But  the  plan  to  obtain  a  larger  support  of  the  League 
has  temporarily,  at  least,  failed.  Whatever  general  plan 
is  eventually  agreed  upon  it  cannot  be  worked  out  in 
time  to  save  us  from  the  chaos  that  prevails  in  the  New 
York  market  now  and  that  will  continue  to  prevail  for 
the  next  several  months  or  longer. 

All  of  you  know  too  well  what  has  happened  in  this 
market.  Wildcat  independent  distributors  handling 
wholesale  milk  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
They  have  no  plants  or  equipment  in  city  or  country; 
they  even  hire  the  trucks  by  which  they  deliver  their 
milk.  These  independent  dealers  wage  bitter  strife 
among  themselves  by  cutting  prices.  Prices  of  bottled 
milk  supposed  to  be  retailed  at  ten  cents  from  stores 
dropped  to  eight  cents,  then  seven,  and  finally  to  six 
cents  a  quart.  In  many  sections  of  the  City,  dipped 
milk  is  sold  at  even  lower  prices.  Consumers,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  these  prices,  refuse  to  buy  the  de¬ 
livered  bottled  milk  from  the  milk  wagons  at  twelve 
cents  a  quart.  EITHER  THE  WHOLESALE  PRICE 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  MUST  GO  UP  OR  THE 
RETAIL  DELIVERED  PRICE  MUST  COME 
DOWN . 

Here  Is  What  We  Are  Doing 

Recognizing  this  situation  the  League  again  is 
making  a  great  effort  to  stabilize  the  market  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  industry.  On  Tuesday,  September 
20th,  the  League  actually  raised  the  price  of  wholesale 
milk  to  all  our  dealers  and  buyers,  doing  this  in  the  face 
of  the  most  chaotic  market  conditions  in  our  experience. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  milk  sold  in  New  York  City 
goes  into  this  wholesale  trade.  If  other  factions  in  the 
industry  follow  our  lead  farmers  should  soon  receive 
better  prices,  but  of  course  we  have  no  control  over  this 
other  independent  milk.  ALL  WE  CAN 
DO,  WE  HAVE  DONE  in  throwing 
the  power  of  this  organization  and  its 
52,000  milk  producers  back  of  a  move 
to  raise  milk  prices  to  farmers  and 
thereby  increase  the  farmers’  buying 
power. 
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A  BITE,  from  what  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  Black  Widow  spider, 
changed  all  of  my  plans  for  me.  As 
Bobbie  Burns  wrote  about  another 
“beastie,”  “The  best-laid  schemes  o’ 
mice  an’  men  gang  aft  agley  an’  lea’e 
us  nought  but  grief  an’  pain,  for 

promis’d  joy!” 

I  was  all  ready 
for  a  trip  through 
the  West  when  it 
was  necessary  for 
me  to  go  to  the 
hospital  due  to 
the  results  of  the 
bite  of  this  very 
vicious  lady  spi¬ 
der.  Returning 
from  the  hospital 
after  a  week,  I 
was  mighty  glad 
Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  to  get  back  to  the 

farm  and  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  forced  rest  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  take  in  order  to  recover. 

It  so  happens  that  the  week  I  am 
staying  home  is  just  the  time  that  we 
are  picking  our  McIntosh  apples,  and 
it  is  always  good  for  any  undertaking 
to  have  the  boss  around.  Last  year  our 
McIntosh  crop  consisted  of  3,025  bush¬ 
els.  When  we  first  started  picking  we 
thought  we  would  have  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  6,000  and  7,000  bushels,  and  it 
now  looks  as  though  we  would  have 
nearer  14,000  bushels.  I  would  like  to 
stop  and  analyze  some  of  the  reasons 
for  such  a  big  crop  this  year.  Of  course 
to  “old  man  weather”  goes  50%  of  the 
credit  of  this  bumper  crop,  and  next  I 
give  a  good  share  of  the  credit  to  peo¬ 
ple  like  Prof.  A.  J.  Heinicke  of  Cornell 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Evans,  our  assistant  farm 
bureau  agent,  who  furnishes  the  spray 
service  information.  I  believe  I  told  you 
in  a  previous  article  that  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  has  been  running 
an  experiment  for  four  years  in  the  use 
of  fertilizers  in  my  orchard.  One  check 
McIntosh  tree  which  has  received  no 
fertilizer  for  four  years  yielded  three 
bushels  this  year  and  a  tree  standing 
right  along  side  of  this  check  tree  that 
received  five  pounds  of  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  yielded  thirteen  bushels.  So,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  we 
had  not  placed  seventy  skips  of  bees 
in  the  orchard  and  had  not  placed  bou¬ 
quets  of  blossoms  at  regular  intervals 
through  the  orchard  on  the  advice  of 
the  College  and  if  we  had  not  carefully 
followed  the  directions  of  the  spray 
service  furnished  by  Mr.  Evans,  our 
crop  would  have  been  nearer  5,000 
bushels  than  14,000.  Of  course  good  old 
Bailey,  who  is  rounding  out  his  eigh¬ 
teenth  year  with  me,  has  the  horse 
sense  to  know  how  to  use  the  scientific 
information  furnished  him  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  efficient  manner. 

Now  that  I  have  said  so  many  nice 
things  about  the  College  and  the  Farm 
Bureau,  I  don’t  believe  that  they  will 
take  it  amiss  if  I  make  what  seems  to 
be  a  constructive  suggestion;  namely, 


if  the  Extension  Service  at  the  College 
could  give  us  as  good  marketing  advice 
as  they  have  production  advice,  the  life 
of  the  orchardist  in  this  State  would 
be  made  much  easier  and  his  business 
more  profitable.  A  way  that  occurs  to 
me  to  bring  this  about  quickly  would 
be  to  transfer  the  market  information 
service  and  the  bureau  of  statistics  out 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  and  place  these  activities  at 
Cornell,  under  the  able  direction  and 
supervision  of  Dean  Carl  Ladd  and  Dr. 
George  Warren. 

It  has  been  mighty  interesting  sup¬ 
ervising  the  harvesting  of  our  apple 
crop  because  it  is  well  known  from  the 
time  the  McIntosh  is  ripe  one  has  only 
about  ten  days  to  pick  the  fruit  off  the 
tree  or  he  will  find  it  under  the 
tree.  We  have  a  crew  of  forty-seven 
men  working  under  Bailey’s  super¬ 
vision.  We  have  thirty- two  men  pick¬ 
ing  and  four  men  supervising  the  pick¬ 
ers.  It  takes  two  teams  and  four  men 
to  draw  the  boxes  out  into  the  orchard 
and  bring  them  back  full  to  our  pack¬ 
ing  shed,  where  it  takes  four  more  men 
to  get  the  apples,  which  are  in  bushel 
crates,  ready  and  load  them  on  the 
trucks.  And  last,  we  have  two  men 
picking  up  drops.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  satisfaction  my  whole  fam¬ 
ily  gets  in  going  through  the  orchard 
once  or  twice  a  day  and  seeing  this 
magnificent  crop  being  harvested  from 
trees  that  we  planted  ourselves,  and 
also  at  the  same  time  it  gives  us  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction  that  we  are  able 
to  give  so  many  men  employment. 
Amongst  the  pickers  who  come  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  we 
live,  many  of  them  have  not  had 
any  work  in  six  months  and  in  some 
cases  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Once  this  crop  is  harvested  and  safe¬ 
ly  in  cold  storage,  I  will  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  then  my  next  worry  will  be 
“what  price  will  they  sell  for  ?” 

*  *  ♦ 

I  have  advised  you  from  time  to  time 
in  this  column  how  Fishkill  Steuben 
Aaggie  Sir  May  was  progressing,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  “Steuben”  completed  her  305  days 
according  to  our  figures  and  produced 
18,032.8  lbs.  of  milk  and  722.6  lbs.  of 
fat  which  is  a  trifle  over  4  per  cent  but- 
terfat  for  the  ten  months  period.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  the  world’s  record 
which  she  has  made  in  her  particular 
class,  she  will  have  to  produce  a  mature 
calf,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
for  the  best. 

*  *  * 

A  month  ago  I  told  you  that  we  were 
going  to  try  and  move  our  silo.  Well, 
we  didn’t.  We  carefully  braced  the  silo 
inside  and  started  to  tip  her  over  when 
one  of  the  ropes  broke  and  “good-bye 
silo.”  After  this  accident  it  occurred  to 
me,  a  little  bit  late,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  asked  the  advice  of  the 
manufacturers,  which  I  then  did.  They 
advised  me  that  the  staves  in  the  silo 
were  still  sound,  although  fifteen  years 
old,  but  that  we  needed  new  doors  and 
new  outside  wrapping.  I  then  asked  the 
manufacturers  to  let  me  have  one  of 
their  expert  erectors,  now  having 
learned  by  experience  that  we  needed 


The  winning  Farm  Bureau  booth  at  the  State  Fair.  The  slogan  “ Use 
New  York  State  Eggs”  is  outlined  in  brown  eggs  with  a  background  of 
white  eggs.  On  the  coop  of  chickens  in  the  foreground  is  a  sign  ‘‘Hens  like 
these  lay  100  million  dozen  eggs  on  New •  York  State  farms  each  year.” 
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an  expert,  and  with  this  man  on  the 
job  we  erected  the  silo  in  a  week.  The 
only  satisfaction  that  I  have  out  of  this 
whole  transaction  is  that  I  have  saved 
$200  by  using  the  old  silo,  and  the 
builders  assured  me  that  the  “newly 
born”  silo  will  be  good  for  another 
fifteen  years. 


Governor  Roosevelt’s  Six 
Points  for  Ariculture 

At  a  talk  recently  in  Topeka,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Governor  Roosevelt  gave  six 
points  which,  in  his  opinion,  any  Fed¬ 
eral  program  for  aid  to  agriculture 
should  have.  Here  are  the  six  points: 
First — The  plan  must  provide  for  the 
producer  of  staple  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  corn  (in 
the  form  of  hogs)  and  tobacco,  a  tar¬ 
iff  benefit  over  world  prices  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  benefit  given  by 
the  tariff  to  industrial  products.  This 
differential  benefit  must  be  so  applied 
that  the  increase  in  farm  income, 
purchasing  and  debt-paying  power 
will  not  stimulate  further  production. 
Second — The  plan  must  finance  itself. 
Agriculture  has  at  no  time  sought 
and  does  not  now  seek  any  such 
access  to  the  public  treasury  as  was 
provided  by  the  futile  and  costly  at¬ 
tempts  at  price  stabilization  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  It  seeks  only 
equality  of  opportunity  with  tariff- 
protected  industry. 

Third — It  must  not  make  use  of  any 
mechanism  which  would  cause  our 
European  customers  to  retaliate  on 
the  ground  of  dumping.  It  must  be 
based  upon  making  the  tariff  effec¬ 
tive  and  direct  in  its  operation. 
Fourth — It  must  make  use  of  existing 
agencies  and  so  far  as  possible  be 
decentralized  in  its  administration  so 
that  the  chief  responsibility  for  its 
operation  will  rest  with  the  locality 
rather  than  with  newly  created  bur¬ 
eaucratic  machinery  in  Washington. 
Fifth — It  must  operate  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  cooperative  basis  and 
its  effect  must  be  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment.  It  should,  moreover,  be  con¬ 
stituted  so  that  it  can  be  withdrawn 
whenever  the  emergency  has  passed 
and  normal  foreign  markets  have 
been  re-established. 

Sixth — The  plan  must  be,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  voluntary.  I  like  the  idea 
that  the  plan  should  not  be  put  into 
operation  unless  it  has  the  support 
of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
producers  of  the  exportable  commod¬ 
ity  to  which  it  is  to  apply.  It  must 
be  so  organized  that  the  benefit  will 
go  to  the  man  who  participates. 


The  Latest  Crop  Report 

The  September  crop  report  recently  is¬ 
sued  shows  some  changes  in  the  condition 
of  some  important  crops.  Potato  estimates 
for  the  country  were  reduced  somewhat 
and  the  expected  crop  now  is  5  per  cent 
less  than  that  harvested  last  year  and 
1  per  cent'  below  the  5-year  average. 

The  yield  of  spring  grains  in  New  York 
proved  to  be  light.  In  general  the  grain 
crop  sowed  late  yielded  better  than  that 
sowed  early.  Both  oats  and  barley  are 
estimated  as  slightly  higher  in  New  York 
State  than  a  year  ago.  The  buckwheat 
crop  in  New  York  State  is  expected  to 
yield  2,392,000  bushels  compared  with  2,- 
844,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

The  hay  crop  was  rather  poor  through 
all  the  northeastern  states.  In  New  York 
it  is  estimated  at  about  4 %  million  tons 
as  compared  with  5,288,000  tons  a  year 
ago. 

If  production  alone  determined  prices, 
bean  growers  should  have  a  good  year. 
The  acreage  was  reduced  heavily  in  New 
York  State  last  year  and  the  season  over 
the  entire  country  has  not  been  favorable. 
As  a  result  the  entire  country  expects  a 
crop  of  16,512,000  bushels  compared  with 
21,188,000  bushels  a  year  ago  and  New 
York  expects  1,242,000  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,160,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

The  domestic  cabbage  crop  is  heavy- 
115, 000  tons  compared  with  80,000  har¬ 
vested  a  year  ago.  Consequently  the  price 
prospects  are  not  good.  The  Danish  crop 
is  forecast  at  211,000  tons,  compared  with 
183,000  harvested  last  year.  The  onion  crop 
is  considerably  heavier  than  a  year  ago 
both  in  New  York  State  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 


A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 
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and  the  coupon 
that  brings  it  to  you 

HERE  S  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote 
and  here’s  the  big  bank  the 
banker  wrote  the  little  book  £  jjj,| 
about.  And  way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ad  is  the  cou¬ 
pon  that  brings  you  the  little  book  about 
the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about.  You’ll  |TL||j|I. 
be  interested  in  reading  this  book.  So  make  good  use 
of  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors.  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the  book 

will  be  ^ — sent  you.  It’s  free,  no  obligation. 
Of  course,  it  s  only  fair  to  say  what  the  book  is  about. 
To  begin  with,  it’s  about  money,  interest  on 

money  and  the  difference  be-  tween  mere 

interest  and  interest  compounded  quarterly.  It  gives 
definite  figures  and  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  .  . . 
safer  than  a  safe . . .  ^ — >,i  and  so  certain  sure  of 

return.  It  tells,  too,  how 

Simple  as /^dL-rTc] 
No  red  tape.  Just  a  safe,  easy 
that  enables  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  generous 
($)*&*  interest,  absolute  safety  and  all  the  facilities 
•c^jjE/of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution.  Same 
as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  p"|D| 
little  book  about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
Heres  the  coupon.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  today.  Now, 
if  you  will.  You  II  be  real  glad  you  did. 

here  ’tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today! 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 
11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany, N.Y 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about 


generous  interest 
to  bank  by  ma 


me. 


Na 
Address . 
City 


State 


COMFORTABLE/  <ONVENIENT\ 

SHERMAN 
SQUARE  J 

WAY  / 


HOTEL 
70-71  ST.  &  BROADWAY 


NEW  LOW  RATES 

Come  and  bring  the  family.  3  minutes  from 
Peace  Bridge  to  Canada ;  20  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Clean,  comfortable  rooms, 
good  beds,  excellent  food.  Rates  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Send  for  free  Road  Map  and  Booklet 

C.  A.  MINER.  President 

Hotel  LENOX 

140  NORTH  STREET,  NEAR  DELAWARE 

BUFFALO,  New  York 


INVENTS  AIR-BURNING  HEATER 

Makes  Heat  for  1*/2C  Per  Hour 


J.  C.  Steese,  1070  High  St.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  revolutionary,  new  kind  of  portable  heater 
that  gives  a  roomful  of  clean,  healthful,  penetrating 
heat  for  114c  per  hour.  It  hums  96%  air,  only  4%  fuel, 
and  makes  its  own  gas  without  soot,  smoke  or  odor. 
No  piping,  wiring  or  installation  is  required.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple,  safe  and  easy  to  operate.  He  offers  one  free  to 
the.  first  user  in  each  locality  who  will  help  him  intro¬ 
duce  it.  Write  him  for  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  October  i,  1932 

The  Editorial  Page 


Ah  Friends,  I  plead 

Keep  not  thy  kisses  for  my  dead  cold  brow 
The  way  is  lonely  and  I  need  them  now. 

Think  gently  of  me,  I  am  travel  worn, 

My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 

Ah  Friends,  I  plead 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine 
/  shall  not  need  the  tenderness 
For  which  I  long  tonight. 

IN  their  constant  battle  with  sickness  and  death, 
doctors  come  to  understand  the  human  heart 
as  none  of  the  rest  of  us  can.  So  when  one  is 
in  trouble,  a  visit  with  a  good  physician  is  often 
better  for  the  soul  than  his  pills  are  for  the  body. 

In  talking  with  a  doctor  friend  recently,  he 
stated  that  what  folks  need  more  than  anything 
else  in  all  the  world  is  just  a  little  sympathy  and 
understanding,  then  he  quoted  the  verse  at  the 
beginning  of  this  piece.  We  do  not  know  the 
author. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lost  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  know  that  often  our  hardest  grief  comes 
from  the  feeling  of  regret  that  the  one  who 
passed  on  never  knew  how  much  we  really  loved 
him.  We  were  too  busy,  too  reserved,  or  afraid 
of  showing  a  little  sentiment  until  it  was  too  late. 
What  is  wrong  with  telling  wife  or  husband,  son 
or  daughter,  father  and  mother  once  in  a  while 
that  the  old  wmrld  would  be  indeed  a  lonely  and 
futile  place  without  them?  What  is  the  matter 
with  telling  a  friend  occasionally  that  he  is  doing 
a  good  job?  After  all,  you  know  we  are  all  “God’s 
chillun”,  most  of  us  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can 
under  difficult  circumstances  and  a  word  of  ap¬ 
preciation  or  love  at  the  right  time  may  be  all 
that  is  needed  to  renew  the  faltering  steps  and 
cheer  the  lonely  way. 


Carl  Ladd,  Dean 

•  : 

Lloyd  Simons,  Extension  Director 

,  \ 

Earl  Flansburg,  County  Agent  Leader' 

AS  you  will  note  from  our  New  York  News 
page  this  time,  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  have  just  elected  Lloyd  R.  Simons  as 
the  new  Extension  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Econo¬ 
mics  and  Earl  Flansburgh  at  the  same  time  was 
appointed  County  Agent  Leader  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  left  by  Mr.  Simons.  The  position  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Director  has  been  vacant  a  short  time 
since  the  appointment  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd  as  the 
new  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Colleges. 

American  Agriculturist  congratulates  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  and  the  men,  themselves,  for 
these  particularly  fitting  appointments.  In  this 
new  line-up  with  Dr.  Ladd  as  Dean,  Mr.  Simons 
as  Extension  Director  and  Mr.  Flansburgh  as 
County  Agent  Leader,  the  Colleges  have  an  al¬ 
most  unbeatable  combination  in  the  kind  of  prac¬ 
tical  leadership  of  farmers’  affairs  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  need,  especially  in  these  trying  times. 

All  three  men  were  farm  boys,  growing  up  with 
that  practical  experience  that  cannot  be  learned 
from  books  and  with  an  understanding  of  just 
what  farm  life  is  and  means  that  is  only  gained 
from  living  for  years  in  real  farm  homes.  Every 
one  of  the  three  men  is  also,  of  course,  excep¬ 
tionally  well  trained  in  the  science  of  agriculture, 
but  with  all  of  their  education  and  in  spite  of 
the  high  positions  which  they  have  held  for  man)? 
years,  none  of  these  leaders  have  ever  lost  the 
“common-touch” — that  happy  faculty  of  being  a 
man  and  an  understanding  friend  with  a  sense  of 
humor  and  the  ability  not  to  take  one’s  self  too 
seriously. 

For  half  a  lifetime,  these  men  have  travelled 
up  and  down  the  farm  country,  both  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  state,  have  visited  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  real  farm  homes  until  if  with  all  of  this 


background  of  experience  and  understanding, 
they  do  not  know  what  your  problems  are,  no 
one  does. 

Ladd,  Simons  and  Flansburgh  have  come  into 
these  positions  of  leadership  in  the  College  at  a 
particularly  difficult  time.  Their  jobs  are  hard 
ones,  but  with  the  backing  of  New  York  State 
farmers,  most  of  whom  know  and  like  them  per¬ 
sonally,  we  predict  that  under  such  leadership 
the  State  Colleges  will,  during  the  hard  times 
which  lie  ahead,  be  more  helpful  and  useful  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State  than  ever  before,  and 
that  is  saying  much. 


Use  Caution  in  Buying  Dairy  Cows 

AS  most  of  our  readers  know,  Commissioner 
Baldwin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  of  New  York  State  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  order  against  the  importation  of 
dairy  cows  into  New  York  unless  certified  free 
from  contagious  abortion. 

Before  the  order  could  take  effect,  some  cattle 
dealers  rushed  to  import  a  large  number  of  cows 
and  have  advertised  them  under  scare  heads  to 
the  effect  that  prices  will  go  up  after  the  abortion 
order  takes  effect.  Incidentally,  it  is  alleged  that 
at  least  some  of  these  imported  cattle  have  as 
much  as  twenty  per  cent  infection  with  abortion. 

We  earnestly  advise  dairymen  to  let  no  one 
scare  or  influence  you  into  paying  too  high  prices 
for  grade  cows.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  order 
against  cows  with  abortion  will  have  much  effect 
on  prices,  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  you  are 
certainly  better  off  without  any  cows  than  with 
those  purchased  at  too  high  prices.  One  of  the 
troubles  of  dairying  right  now  is  the  over  capi- 
tilization  in  cows.  Seventy-five  dollars  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  high  price  for  a  grade  cow  and  she 
must  be  an  excellent  one  to  pay  out  at  that  price 
on  present  prices  of  milk  or  on  those  which  are 
likely  to  prevail  for  some  time. 


Do  Not  Give  Away  Your  Crops 

N  many  different  sections,  farmers,  who  arous¬ 
ed  over  the  ruinous  prices  offered  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  are  refusing  to  sell  and  are  meeting  with 
other  growers  to  determine  upon  a  fair  price  for 
which  all  will  hold.  This  is  a  healthy  movement 
and  should  spread. 

Both  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey,  po¬ 
tato  producers  have  held  meetings  and  have 
agreed  not  to  sell  any  potatoes  for  the  prices 
being  offered.  On  Long  Island,  where  a  thousand 
people  attended  the  first  meeting,  it  was  agreed 
not  to  let  potatoes  go  for  less  than  sixty-five 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  Suffolk  County 
Farm  Bureau  is  to  be  congratulated  for  starting 
this  Long  Island  movement.  The  whole  program 
is  on  the  honor  system  which  is  working  so  well 
in  New  Jersey.  In  New  Jersey  an  earlier  agree¬ 
ment  among  farmers  to  hold  potatoes  immediate¬ 
ly  improved  the  price  offered  by  dealers. 

On  September  15th,  a  large  meeting  of  cab¬ 
bage  growers  was  held  at  Lyons,  New  York 
where  it  was  agreed  not  to  sell  cabbage  during 
the  next  two  weeks  for  less  than  $4.00  a  ton. 
Frank  A.  Salisbury  of  Phelps  quoted  figures  to 
show  it  cost  $10.68  to  grow  a  ton  of  cabbage.  Yet 
some  of  the  sauerkraut  manufacturers  have  been 
offering  as  low  as  $2.00  per  ton. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  1932  bean  crop 
is  twenty-four  per  cent  below  the  crop  for  the 
previous  year,  this  scarcity  has  had  no  effect  upon 
the  prices  being  offered  for  beans  by  dealers.  It 
was  suggested  recently  to  Michigan  growers  that 
they  hold  their  1932  crop  for  at  least  $2.50  pet- 
hundred  weight  to  the  producer.  We  make  the 
same  suggestion  to  New  York  growers.  Do  not 
give  the  beans  away. 

Fruit  growers  of  Niagara  and  Orleans  Coun¬ 


ties  are  trying  to  hold  the  price  of  peaches  above 
a  dollar  a  bushel.  Buyers  are  offering  forty  cents. 
Stick  for  the  better  price. 

Let  all  of  this  good  movement  to  hold  crops 
for  better  prices  go  on.  There  js  little  to  lose, 
much  to  gain.  There  is  no  sense  in  the  ruinous 
prices  that  are  being  offered  for  farm  products. 
In.  no  sense  is  this  movement  a  farm  strike.  It  is 
just  a  little  sensible  pulling  together  on  the  part 
of  farmers,  a  good  sign,  showing  a  healthy  de¬ 
sire  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  prices 
for  which  their  products  shall  be  sold. 

We  suggest  to  all  of  our  friends  that  they 
do  not  sell  any  products  this  fall  until  you  know 
what  the  best  price  is.  Study  the  market  reports 
as  never  before.  Feel  free  to  write  American 
Agriculturist  for  information.  Even  when  you 
know  the  best  market  prices,  go  slowly  in  selling 
until  you  can  find  out  what  you  neighbor  is  doing 
with  the  same  product.  Call  a  meeting  of  those 
who  grow  the  same  crop  in  your  section.  Talk  it 
over,  then  correspond  with  growers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  A  temporary  three  months  organization 
formed  just  for  the  purpose  of  getting  other 
growers  of  the  same  product  to  hold  for  a  stated 
price  might  save  thousands  of  dollars. 

A.  A.  to  Enlarge  Poultry  Work 

T  the  present  time,  poultry  is  just  about  the 
farmer’s  best  bet.  But  it  is  so  only  for  the 
trained  and  experienced  poultrymen  who  like 
the  business.  He  who  rushes  in  because  the  busi¬ 
ness  seems  to  offer  better  opportunities  than 
other  farm  lines  just  at  present,  will  be  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed.  For  the  qualified  poultryman  or  wo¬ 
man,  this  location  in  the  East  is  nearly  ideal  for 
we  have  the  largest  and  best  markets  in  the  world 
almost  in  our  back  yards.  So  good  are  these  mar¬ 
kets  that  western  poultrymen  have  shipped  their 
products  across  a  continent  and  have  well-nigh 
stolen  eastern  markets  from  under  our  very 
noses. 

American  Agriculturist  proposes  to  stop  that 
practice  or  at  least  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  save 
“Nearby  Markets  for  Nearby  Producers.”  Wc 
have  started  a  new  Poultry  Department  under 
that  heading  with  a  new  service  featuring  poul¬ 
try  with  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  emphasis 
upon  marketing  problems.  So  far  as  production 
is  concerned,  we  will  deal  with  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  effect  upon  marketing.  That  is,  when 
we  discuss  feeding,  housing  and  other  poultry 
production  subjects,  we  will  do  it  with  the  effect 
in  mind  that  such  practices  will  have  upon  the 
quality  of  your  product  and  therefore  upon  your 
ability  to  get  better  prices  for  it. 

We  propose  to  make  the  poultry  department 
of  American  Agriculturist  the  leader  in  eastern 
United  States.  Read  it  and  tell  us  how  to  make 
it  better. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OKE  or  no  joke,  my  sympathies  are  all  with 
the  neighbor  who  constantly  has  to  loan  tools 
and  then  has  a  struggle  to  get  them  back 
again.  Here  is  the  story: 

A  Yankee  went  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor 
one  morning,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  greeted 
the  good  woman  who  opened  it  with : 

“Is  Hiram  in?” 

“Gracious,  no!  Plaven’t  you  heard?  Hiram 
died  this  morning  at  four  o’clock.” 

“Wall;  do  tell !  That’s  bad  news.  I  didn’t  even 
know  that  he  was  sick.” 

“Yes,  poor  Hiram  got  blood  poisoning  in  his 
foot  day  before  yesterday,  and  he  died  at  four 
this  morning.” 

“Wall  do  tell !  Thet  jest  breaks  me  all  up.  By 
the  way,  did  he  say  anything  about  that  rake  he 
borrowed  from  me  before  he  died?” 
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What  Are  the  Market  Prospects  for  Apples  ? 

Some  Factors  That  Are  Relatively  Favorable  to  Eastern  Growers 


IT  would  not  be  easy  to  call  to  mind  a  season  when 
apple  growers  have  been  faced  with  such  unusual 
circumstances  or  when  the  job  of  appraising  in¬ 
telligently  the  chances  of  successfully  marketing 
the  apple  crop  has  been  more  difficult.  The  success¬ 
ful  grower  will  need  to  have  all  available  facts  at  his 
command  and  be,  withal,  somewhat  of  a  seer  and  a 
prophet. 

There  is  considerable  encouragement  for  the 
northeastern  apple  grower  in  the  apple  crop  esti¬ 
mate  issued  recently  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  estimate  indicates  that 
the  commercial  crop  of  apples  in  the  entire  United 
States  will  be  14  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year 
despite  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  the  boxed  apple 
crop  of  the  far  west.  What  this  really  means  is  that 
the  eastern  barreled  apple  crop  is  very  much  smaller 
than  last  year,  except  in  a  very  few  states  . 

In  the  Shenandoah-Cumberland  Valley,  famed  and 
respected  competitor  of  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  .growers,  only  4  million  barrels  of  apples  are 
expected  to  be  harvested  this  year  compared  with 
7.6  million  barrels  in  1931,  a  decrease  of  3.6  million 
barrels  or  47  per  cent.  Two  other  important  states, 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  expect  to  have  a  total  of  1.5 
million  barrels  this  year — exactly  50  per  cent  less 
than  they  had  a  year  ago.  The  situation  in  the 
Ozark-Mississippi  Valley  is  even  worse.  In  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Illinois, 
growers  expect  to  harvest  less  than  a  million  bar¬ 
rels  this  year  compared  with  3.3  million  last  year, 
a  decrease  of  71  per  cent.  The  crop  in  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  is  also  about  12  per  cent  below  last 
year. 

Compared  with  other  barreled  apple  areas,  Mother 
Nature  has  been  relatively  kind  to  New  York  and 
the  New  England  states.  New  York  State  growers 
expect  to  have  about  4  1/3  million  barrels  this  year 
compared  with  3.9  million  last  year,  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent.  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  will  probably  harvest  1.3  million  barrels  this 
year — an  increase  of  half  a  million  barrels  (81  per 
cent)  over  last  year. 

From  a  marketing  point  of  view,  the  situation  in 


By  Dr.  M.  P.  Rasmussen, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

the  far  western  states  is  not  so  good.  The  eight  im¬ 
portant  boxed  apple  states  anticipate  a  crop  of  ap¬ 
proximately  15  million  barrels  this  year  compared 
with  about  13  millions  last  year,  an  increase  of  16 
per  cent.  It  would  probably  be  just  as  well  if  the 
boxed  apple  crop  had  not  increased  at  all  this  year, 
but  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that 
the  increased  crop  may  not  be  as  significant,  mar- 
ketwise,  during  the  coming  season  as  one  might 
expect.  In  times  like  these,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 


Estimated  Commercial  Production  of  Apples  in 
Competing  States,  as  of  Sept.  1,  1932,  with  Com¬ 
parisons  for  1931,  and  the  5  Year  Period,  1927-31 

(Figures  are  in  thousands  of  barrels) 


Aver.  Est.  Est.  Increase  or  decrease 
State  prod.  prod.  prod.  in  1932  compared  with 

1927-31*  1931  Sept.  I, '32  1931 

Barreled  Area  Actual  Per  cent 

Maine  .  409  230  371  plus  141  plus  61 

New  Hampshire  .  196  116  195  plus  79  plus  68 

Massachusetts  .  580  366  720  plus  354  plus  97 

New  York  . . .  3,926  3,900  4,372  plus  472  plus  12 

Pennsylvania  . 1,175  1,838  1,225  minus  613  minus  33 

Maryland  .  455  650  266  minus  384  minus  59 

Virginia  .  2,680  3,500  1,920  minus  1,580  minus  45 

West  Virginia  .  1,320  1,700  651  minus  1,049  minus  62 

New  Jersey  .  704  710  706  minus  4  minus,  1 

Delaware  .  374  400  271  minus  129  minus  32 

Michigan  .  1,127  1,700  1,043  minus  657  minus  39 

Ohio  .  608  1,352  478  minus  874  minus  65 

Arkansas  .  298  391  201  minus  190  minus  49 

Missouri  .  435  750  304  minus  546  minus  73 

Kansas  .  296  430  120  minus  310  minus  72 

Illinois  .  1,105  1,800  440  minus  1,360  minus  76 

Total  all  barreled  states  16,998  21,426  14.44S  minus  6,978  minus  S3 

Boxed  Area 

Washington  .  9,099  8,631  9,360  plus  729  plus  8 

Oregon  .  1,122  693  1,050  plus  357  plus  52 

California  .  1,807  1,549  2,160  plus  611  plus  39 

Idaho  .  1,572  1,323  1,430  plus  107  plus  8 

Colorado  .  641  500  700  plus  200  plus  40 

New  Mexico  .  170  180  168  minus  12  minus  7 

Utah  .  168  70  181  plus  111  plus  159 

Montana  . .  Ill  110  112  plus  2  plus  2 

Total  all  boxed  states. ...  14,699  13,066  15,169  plus  2,103  plus  16 


Tot.U.S.  barl’ed  &  boxed  31,696  34,492  29,617  minus  4,875  minus  14 


"Estimates  for  1930  and  1929  have  been  revised  in  the  light  of  Censu|s 
figures  for  1929;  estimates  for  1928  and  1927  have  not  yet  been  revised. 


mind  the  fact  that  the  apple  producing  areas  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Intermountain  States  are  a  good 
many  miles  distant  from  the  major  markets  of  the 
country,  which  lie  mostly  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Boxed  apples  must  face  much  higher  costs 
than  barreled  apples  before  they  can  reach  eastern 
markets.  Freight  and  refrigeration  charges  average 
from  78  to  85  cents  a  bushel-box,  packing  and  load¬ 
ing  charges  run  40  to  45  cents  a  box,  and  the  usual 
selling  charge  is  about  10  cents  a  box.  This  means 
that  boxed  apples  have  to  meet  expenses  of  $1.28  to 
$1.40  a  bushel  before  the  western  grower  gets  any¬ 
thing.  With  fruit  prices  anywhere  near  present 
levels,  it  is  likely  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
boxed  apple  crop  may  not  move  to  market  at  all. 

Competing  Fruit  Crops 

With  the  exception  of  grapes  and  fresh  plums  and 
prunes,  the  important  fruit  crops  are  expected  to  be 
smaller  this  year  than  those  harvested  in  1931. 

The  1932  peach  crop  is  estimated  to  approximate 
30%  million  bushels  or  40  per  cent  less  than  the 
crop  of  1931.  The  pear  crop  will  probably  be  5  per 
cent  smaller  than  last  year  and  the  cranberry  crop 
will  fall  20  per  cent  short  of  the  1931  crop. 

No  official  estimates  are  available  as  yet  concern¬ 
ing  the  1932  orange  crop.  Unofficial  estimates  place 
the  Florida  orange  crop  at  18%  million  boxes  com¬ 
pared  with  20%  last  year,  a  decrease  of  about  10 
per  cent.  In  general,  the  average  “condition”  of  the 
orange  and  grapefruit  crops  is  considerably  lower 
than  during  1931. 

The  1931  grape  crop  in  California  was  about  one- 
third  below  normal.  The  1932  crop  in  that  state 
will  be  more  nearly  normal  and  will  show  an  increase 
of  about  half  a  million  tons  compared  with  last  year. 
Freight  rates  on  California  grapes,  however,  are 
even  higher  than  those  on  apples  and  marketing- 
costs  are  approximately  as  great.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  part  of  the  California  grape  crop 
may  not  even  be  harvested  unless  prices  improve 
considerably.  The  crop  of  American  or  eastern 
grapes  in  important  eastern  producing  states  is 

( Continued  on  Page  6) 


A  Trip  You  Will  Always  Remember 


West  Indies ,  Panama ,  Costa  Rica  —  Rest ,  Romance,  Recreation 


MANKIND  has  scratched  the  earth’s  surface 
in  many  ways,  erected  great  skyscrapers, 
dug  mines  a  mile  deep  and  built  railroads 
spanning  continents,  but  his  greatest  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  fight  to  harness  nature’s  laws  was 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  that  great  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  French  under  DeLesseps  first  tried  the  job 
and  failed,  leaving  their  machinery  rapidly  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  jungle.  Big  as  the  engineering- 
job  of  building  the  Canal  was,  it  was  a  still  bigger 
task  to  drive  back  the  jungle  and  to  conquer  the 
terrible  tropical  diseases.  Little  progress  was  made 
when  the  Americans  first  tackled  the  job 
until  Colonel  Goethals  insisted  that  the 
diseases  in  the  Panama  Zone  must  first 
be  conquered  before  the  building  of  the 
Canal  could  progress.  Goethals  was  back¬ 
ed  by  President  Roosevelt  against  all 
kinds  of  criticism  until  finally  the  job  was 
done.  Today  it  is  as  pleasant  and  safe  to 
live  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  it  is  anywhere. 

For  a  good  part  of  my  life,  since  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  I  have 
longed  to  visit  that  narrow  stretch  of  land 

The  new  capiiul  building  at  Havana,  Cuba 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

that  connects  the  two  Americas  and  see  the  job  that 
my  fellow  Americans  accomplished  in  marrying  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Pacific.  All 
of  my  life,  the  tales  of  the  pirates  of  the  Spanish 
Main  have  intrigued  me  and  I  have  longed  to  visit 
these  strange  lands  and  waters  so  near  to  our  own 
shores.  Now  it  seems  that  my  wish  is  to  be  grati¬ 
fied,  for  Mrs.  Eastman  and  I  expect  to  go  on  the 
American  Agriculturist  Cruise  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Panama  Zone.  It  is  our  hope  that  many  of  our 
friends  will  be  able  to  have  the  same  privilege. 

The  cruise,  as  you  already  may  know,  was  picked 
especially  at  a  time  of  year  when  farmers 
will  not  be  so  busy  and  when  it  is  cold 
and  disagreeable  here  in  the  north  but 
warm  and  sunny  in  all  the  countries  and 
waters  that  we  will  visit.  Summer  cloth¬ 
ing  will  be  needed  after  the  first  day  out 
of  New  York  City.  The  tour  will  take 
seventeen  days  from  New  York  City.  We 
advise  our  friends  to  come  to  New  York 
either  on  a  sleeper  arriving  early  on  No¬ 
vember  10th  or  to  come  the  evening  be¬ 
fore.  A  sightseeing  tour  has  been  arrang¬ 
ed  during  the  day  of  November  10th  be¬ 
fore  the  ship  sails  at  4 
P.  M.  from  Pier  9  on  the 
North  River.  Luncheon 
will  be  served  on  the  ship 
at  noon  with  no  extra 
charge. 

It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  on  paper  all  of  the 
interesting  things  that  are 
planned  for  our  entertain¬ 
ment  on  this  trip.  Perhaps 
we  can  best  do  it  by  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  literally  hundreds 
of  letters  from  our  friends 
who  have  taken  other 
American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  tours  and  who,  on  their 


A  glimpse  of  ihe  tropical  vegetation  which  we 
will  see  in  Jamaica.  This  little  body  of  water  is 
known  as  the  Blue  Hole  at  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 

own  initiative,  have  written  us  after  they  returned 
expressing  their  appreciation.  A  sample  of  one  of 
these  letters  is  printed  with  this  story. 

The  whole  idea  is  cooperative.  Through  organiz¬ 
ing  a  large  party  of  congenial  people  and  through 
our  ability  to  secure  cooperation  of  great  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  like  the  Great  White  Fleet,  we  are 
able  to  get  a  special  low  price  and  additional  side 
trips  and  entertainment  features  which  would  be 
entirely  out  of  the  question  for  a  few  people  going 
alone  to  secure.  Sometimes  you  may  see  tours  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  newspapers  for  lower  prices  than 
ours,  but  bear  in  mind,  that  such  prices  call  for  on¬ 
ly  the  poorest  accommodations  on  board  ship  and 
for  constant  additional  expenses  such  as  meals,  tips, 
side  trips,  and  so  forth  during  the  entire  tour.  If 
we  are  successful  in  securing  a  party,  we  will  have 
the  beautiful  ship,  S.  S.  Quirigua,  practically  all  to 
ourselves  and  the  entire  crew  will  be  at  our  service. 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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“The  Good  Earth” 

Soil  and  Sense  Properly  Mixed  Grow  Strawberries 


VISITING  recently  at  North  Ban¬ 
gor,  N.  Y.,  I  learned  of  a  remark¬ 
able  crop  of  strawberries  grown  on  the 
22-acre  farm  of  R.  C.  Harwood.  The 
picking  had  been  in  progress  for  five 
weeks.  From  one  acre  the  yield  was 
11,100  quarts.  This  field  was  set  early 
in  the  spring  of  1931  after  the  ground 
had  been  thoroughly  fertilized  and  pre¬ 
pared.  The  soil  is  dark  loam.  The  plants 
were  set  two  by  three  feet  and  the  field 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  kept  free  of 
weeds.  By  fall  the  plants  were  large 
and  promising  and  runners  covered  the 
ground.  In  late  fall  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  oat  straw  were  spread  over  the  field. 
It  was  not  removed  in  the  spring,  the 
plants  pushing  themselves  easily 
through  the  straw. 

The  straw  in  Mr.  Harwood’s  field 
kept  down  the  weeds,  conserved  mois- 


These  horses,  belonging  to  Stephen 
Hoag  of  Orchard  Park,  New  York,  are 
sisters  28  and  30  years  old.  Mr.  Hoag 
raised  and  broke  them  himself  and 
neither  of  them  has  ever  had  a  blem¬ 
ish  or  a  collar  sore  of  any  sort. 

ture  and  the  fruit  was  entirely  free  of 
grit.  The  berries  find  a  ready  market 
at  various  villages  in  the  county.  In  the 
early  days  of  strawberry  culture  in 
Franklin  County  it  was  believed  sandy 
soil  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  the 
yield  was  small  and  the  picking  did 
not  extend  much  over  two  weeks.  There 
was  little  demand  in  those  days,  except 
at  the  Adirondack  summer  hotels  and 
at  the  height  of  the  season  they  were 
occasionally  sold  as  low  as  four  cents 
a  quart  by  the  crate. 

Mr.  Harwood  does  not  put  all  his 
eggs  in  berry  baskets  but  diversifies 
by  growing  a  number  of  other  crops 
for  the  early  market.  He  plants  two 
acres  of  early  potatoes  after  thoroughly 
fitting  the  land.  They  are  usually 
planted  before  the  ordinary  grower  has 
begun  to  think  about  it.  Potatoes  has 
been  one  of  Mr.  Harwood’s  hobbies  for 
40  years  and  he  knows  how  to  produce 
a  bumper  crop.  He  grows  a  field  of  late 
potatoes  also.  Two  acres  of  golden  ban¬ 
tam  corn  he  finds  profitable  and  for 
good  measure  sandwiches  in  several 
hundred  pie  pumpkins.  He  believes  in 
a  balanced  ration.  A  good  field  of  oats 
is  grown  and  the  balance  is  in  hay.  He 
buys  dry  cows  or  young  stock  late  in 
the  fall  and  these  are  sold  every  spring 
at  a  good  profit.  Thus  he  has  plenty 
of  manure  but  of  course  uses  a  high 
grade  of  fertiliser  also. 

Some  day  labor  is  hired  but  a  good 
share  of  the  work  Mr.  Harwood  does 
himself  which  is  rather  remarkable 
considering  he  is  nearly  seventy  years 
young.  Four  o’clock  in  the  morning  sel¬ 
dom  finds  him  in  bed;  late  hours  at  the 
talkies  do  not  attract  him.  Neither  does 
he  need  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck’s  latest 
novel,  “The  Good  Earth,’’  or  any  other 
book  to  lull  him  to  sleep.  He  knows 
the  good  earth,  however,  from  intimate 
associations  and  I  believe  could  give 
the  Chinaman  farmer,  Mrs.  Buck’s 
chief  character,  valuable  points  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  bumper  crop. 

Differing  from  most  farmers,  Mr. 
Harwood  always  has  an  excellent  gar¬ 
den  put  in  early,  and  strangest  of  all 
takes  great  delight  in  growing  a  dozen 
varieties  of  choice  flowers.  The  writer 


never  saw  a  handsomer  bed  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells  of  various  colors  than  was 
to  be  seen  in  his  garden  last  spring. 
There  were  no  graveled  walks  and  a 
landscape  gardener  might  criticize  the 
arrangement  but  could  not  improve 
upon  the  quality  grown.  While  devoted 
to  his  farm  crops  I  believe  Mr.  Har¬ 
wood’s  chief  pleasure  is  in  producing 
beautiful  flowers.  This  is  his  avocation. 

I  do  not  know  his  net  receipts  but 
will  bet  a  pint  of  powder  and  a  fish 
hook  they  are  in  excess  of  those  pro¬ 
duced  on  most  of  the  large  farms  in 
Franklin  County.  — Mrs.  F.  L.  Turner, 
Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Varieties 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  among  fruit  growers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  varieties.  The  high  prices  paid 
for  a  few  varieties  and  the  widespread 
advertising  they  have  received  doubt¬ 
less  account  for  this  interest.  Among 


expected  to  be  about  11  per  cent  less 
than  that  harvested  in  1931. 

The  fresh  plum  and  prune  crop  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  is  estimated  to  be  32  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  but  both  the 
apricot  and  the  dried  prune  crops  will 
be  3  per  cent  smaller. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  substitute 
fruits,  then,  the  apple  crop  has  less  to 
fear  this  year  than  last. 

Canadian  apples  are  important  com¬ 
petitors  of  those  from  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  export  trade. 
According  to  estimates  recently  made 
public  by  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  crop  of  3.4  million  bar¬ 
rels  is  anticipated  in  Canada  this  year 
compared  with  3.8  million  barrels  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  about  1  per  cent. 
Canadian  apples  may  figure  more 
largely  in  the  export  situation  this  year, 
however,  owing  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Nova  Scotia  apple 
pack,  which  took  place  last  year. 

Export  Situation 

Approximately  6  million  barrels  or  17 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  commer¬ 
cial  crop  of  apples  were  exported  dur¬ 
ing  the  1931-32  season.  It  is  possible 
that  conditions  in  Europe  may  hold  the 
key  to  the  apple  situation  this  fall  and 
winter.  In  general,  local  apple  and  pear- 
stocks  were  plentiful  in  Europe  last 
year  and  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
merchandise  American  apples.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  latest  advices  from  continental 
Europe,  however,  local  crops  of  apples, 
pears  and  plums  are  expected  to  be 
generally  below  average  and  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  total  yield  of  last  year, 
so  that  it  is  not  anticipated  that  local 
supplies  will  restrict  importations  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  Other  factors, 
may  however. 

Practically  all  of  the  leading  apple 
importing  countries  are  now  off  the 
gold  standard.  Great  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many  are  by  far  the  most  important 


strawberries,  the  Howard  17,  which  is 
known  to  most  growers  as  Premier,  has 
perhaps  succeeded  over  a  greater  terri¬ 
tory  than  any  other  variety.  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  berry  we  are  going  to 
use  the  name  Howard  17  because  an  in¬ 
ferior  variety  has  had  the  name  Pre¬ 
mier  for  many  years  and  is  still  at 
times  obtained  when  Premier  is  or¬ 
dered. 

Because  of  the  phenomenal  success 
of  this  variety,  plant  breeders  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  been  using  it  m 
crosses.  One  of  these  that  has  been 
recommended  is  the  Blakemore.  This  is 
a  cross  of  Howard  17  and  Missionary. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  vigorous  plant 
maker  and  the  berries  are  firmer  than 
Howard.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  varieties  that  are  suit¬ 
able  for  the  new  quick  freezing  process. 

Several  new  varieties  have  been  or¬ 
iginated  by  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva.  All  are 
from  a  cross  between  Marshall  and 


export  outlet  for  American  apples.  Con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  is  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  ebb  in  Germany.  Since  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pound  will  buy  only  $3.48  worth 
of  apples  today  compared  with  $4.85  a 
year  ago,  it  is  obviously  difficult  for 
English  consumers  to  buy  the  same 
volume  and  quality  of  fruit  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  For  apple  growers  in  northeast¬ 
ern  United  States,  this  may  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise.  English  and  German 
consumers  will  probably  not  forego  en¬ 
tirely  the  consumption  of  apples.  Boxed 
apples  are  a  relatively  expensive  fruit 
by  the  time  they  reach  British  and 
German  consumers.  Barreled  apples, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  produced  rela¬ 
tively  near  the  eastern  seaboard,  are 
packed  in  a  less  costly  manner,  and 
are  relatively  much  cheaper  when  laid 
down  in  England  or  Germany.  In  all 
European  markets,  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power  is  no  better  and  is  probably 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  If  they  cannot 
purchase  the  most  expensive  apples, 
they  will  probably  buy  those  somewhat 
cheaper. 

The  results  of  the  British  Imperial 
Conference  at  Ottawa  will  probably  af¬ 
fect  adversely  the  market  for  Ameri¬ 
can  apples  in  the  British  Isles  since 
definite  preferences  were  granted  at 
that  conference  to  apples  and  other 
fruits  from  the  British  colonies.  At 
present,  apples  and  pears  entering  the 
British  Isles  from  other  than  British 
colonies  are  required  to  pay  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  gives 
apples  from  Nova  Scotia,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  a 
distinct  advantage  over  American  ap¬ 
ples.  Several  other  European  countries 
have  also  increased  import  duties  on 
American  apples  recently. 

Exportation  of  American  apples  will 
probably  also  be  affected  somewhat  by 
the  British  Apple  Embargo  of  June, 
1930,  which  has  now  been  made  per¬ 
manent.  Under  this  embargo,  the  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
American  apples  of  other  than  the  two 
highest  grades  is  prohibited  between 


Howard  and  the  names  given  them  all 
begin  with  the  letter  C.  They  are  re¬ 
garded  as  much  more  promising  than 
Beacon,  Boquet,  and  Bliss  which  were 
not  successful,  in  this  section  at  least. 

A  prominent  grower  in  this  vicinity 
who  has  been  trying  these  latest  pro¬ 
ductions  from  the  Experiment  Station 
reports  that  two  of  them,  the  Clermont 
and  the  Culver,  are  far  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  he  has  ever  grown. 

The  Clermont  is  a  general  market 
berry  which  while  not  quite  as  early 
as  the  Howard  is  a  bigger  yielder.  The 
berries  are  very  large  and  attractive 
and  hold  up  well  in  size  throughout  the 
season.  They  are  of  good  quality  and  do 
not  bruise  easily.  The  Culver  is  a  later 
berry,  large,  rather  dark  and  good  for 
preserving.  Both  these  varieties  are 
wonderful  plant  makers,  producing 
rows  several  feet  wide  of  big  strong 
plants  in  spite  of  the  very  dry  weather 
we  have  had  during  the  past  few  years. 
- — L.  W.  Downer,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


for  Apples  ? 


July  7  and  November  15  of  each  year. 
No  grade  of  boxed  apples  lower  than 
“Fancy”  nor  of  barreled  apples  lower 
than  U.  S.  No.  1  will  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  Kingdom  during  this 
period.  In  order  to  be  admitted  at  all. 
consignments  of  apples  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  special  inspection  certifi¬ 
cate  issued  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Apriculture  at  the  port  of 
shipment  in  the  United  States. 

Quota  restrictions  established  in 
Prance  have  practically  excluded  Amer¬ 
ican  fruits  during  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Business  Situation  Dominant 

Overshadowing  all  other  influences 
on  the  apple  market  is  the  business 
depression.  For  those  workers  who  have 
employment,  factory  wages  have  fallen 
to  the  lowest  levels  since  1919,  and 
there  are  variously  estimated  to  be 
from  6  to  8  million  people  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  As  a  result,  the  demand  for 
and  carload  movement  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  been  almost  40  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  last  summer  and 
prices  of  practically  all  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  averaging  considerably  be- 
iow  those  of  a  year  ago. 

There  is  much  discussion  in  the  daily 
press  of  the  probable  revival  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Security  prices  have  certainly  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably  and  there  has  been 
an  encouraging  improvement  in  the 
prices  of  some  of  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for 
anyone  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  when  and  to  what  extent 
business  improvement  will  take  place. 
If  the  hoped  for  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  does  take  place  this  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  marketing  conditions  for  apples 
will  undoubtedly  improve  since  the 
available  supply  is  certainly  not  ex¬ 
cessive  and  substitutes  are  certainly 
not  in  abundant  supply. 

Apple  Growers  of  Northeast  in 
Strategic  Position 

Whatever  demand  for  apples  the  fall 
and  winter  may  bring  forth,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  no  states  in  the 
Union  are  so  well  placed  to  meet  the 
situation  as  New  York,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  These  states  have  the  densest  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  United  States — a  popu¬ 
lation  which  ordinarily  constitutes  a 
market  for  the  entire  apple  crop — high, 
medium  and  low  quality.  Growers  in 
these  states  have  relatively  short  rail¬ 
road  hauls  to  the  major  markets  of 
the  country  and  they  have  unexcelled 
opportunities  for  reducing  marketing 
costs  through  direct  marketing  and  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  the  motor  truck.  They 
are  likewise  favorably  situated  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  export  demand 
there  may  develop.  If  the  export  mar¬ 
ket  is  sought,  however,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  pack  only  U.  S.  No. 
1  apples  and  pack  them  so  tightly 
that  the  barrels  will  not  be  “slack’’ 
when  they  arrive  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean. 


This  is  a  familiar  scene  this  time  of  year  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 
This  picture  was  taken  on  the  farm  of  G.  W.  &  Matthew  Turner  of  Maple- 
ton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  where  90%  of  the  potatoes  grown  in  Maine 
are  raised. 


What  Are  the  Market  Prospects 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
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With 


Our  A.A.  Boys  and  Girls 


About  Our  Life  Saving  Certificate 

It  has  been  some  time  since  any  boy 
or  girl  has  been  nominated  to  receive 
the  American  Agriculturist  Life  Sav¬ 
ing  Certificate.  Perhaps  there  have  been 
no  accidents,  but  we  just  wonder 
whether  some  boy  or  girl  may  not  be 
eligible  for  this  award  but  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  it  because  no  one  has  sent  us 
the  facts  and  made  claim  for  the 
award  ? 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
some  of  us  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble 
when  in  swimming,  and,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  there  is  chance  for  all  kinds  of 
dangerous  accidents  on  a  farm. 

If  you  know  of  any  boy  or  girl  who 
during  the  last  month  or  two  has  saved 
the  life  of  some  other  person  at  the 
risk  of  his  or  her  own,  will  you  not  send 
us  the  details  and  make  claim  for  the 
Life  Saving  Certificate  ? 


Our  Letter  Box 

Editor's  Note — The  following  letter 
roas  written  by  Ed.  Weatherby,  son  of 
Curry  Weatherby,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Circulation  Ma'nager.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  have  been  on  trips  this 
summer  and  could  write  an  account  of 
the  trip  just  as  interesting  as  this  one. 
Why  not  tell  us  about  such  a  trip  and 
send  it  in  for  the  Boys ’  and  Girls’ 
Page  ? 

My  Trip  North 

Thursday  morning,  July  28th,  Daddy, 
my  brother  Steve,  and  I  left  Ithaca  and 
went  over  to  Dryden.  We  got  Bob  and 
Mrs.  Eastman,  then  we  went  on  up  to 


Albany  and  met  Mr.  Eastman  and 
stayed  there  that  night.  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  we  met  Mr.  Grover  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  office  and  Mr.  Grover,  Bob, 
Steve  and  I  left  Albany  and  went  to 
Argyle  where  we  picked  up  George 
Eastman.  Then  we  went  up  to  Glens 
Falls  and  there  we  saw  the  cave  where 
the  white  men  hid  from  the  Indians. 
The  story  is  told  that  late  in  the  night 
while  the  men  were  in  the  cave,  they 
heard  a  loud  scream.  They  were  scared 
and  found  out  it  was  a  horse  dying  that 
was  hurt  in  battle. 

Then  we  went  up  and  ate  dinner  at 
the  Rockwell  House.  After  dinner  we 
went  up  to  Fairlee  Lake,  Vermont,  and 
stayed  at  the  Betty  Ann  Inn.  On  the 


way  up  we  stopped  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  went  around  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  campus.  Most  of  the  buildings 
were  made  of  red  brick  with  white  col¬ 
umns  and  the  lawns  were  kept  very 
nice. 

The  next  day  Daddy  and  Mr.  East¬ 
man  had  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Thomas 
and  his  salesmen,  who  work  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Eastman  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk.  In  the  afternoon  we 
played  games,  went  swimming  and  the 
men  pitched  horseshoes.  Mr.  Humphrey 
won  the  prize. 

Sunday  we  left  Betty  Arm  Inn  and 
went  over  to  Rutland,  Vermont.  Then 
we  went  to  Ticonderoga.  There  is 
where  we  visited  the  Fort.  It  was  very 
interesting.  We  saw  the  ovens  which 
are  underneath  the  ground,  the  can¬ 
nons  that  overlook  the  river,  and  went 
through  the  Museum  where  things 
found  around  the  Fort  are  kept  on  dis¬ 
play.  We  also  saw  the  uniforms  like 
the  soldiers  who  fought  at  that  time 
wore. 

Then  my  brother  said,  “If  they  should 
bomb  the  Fort  what  would  we  want.” 
Daddy  said,  “The  door  casing  which 
Ethan  Allen  walked  through.”  and  I 
said,  “I  would  like  the  Indian  relics,” 
and  my  brother  said  he  wanted  a  little 
cannon. 

From  there  we  went  up  to  Tupper 
Lake  where  Daddy  had  to  see  a  man 
about  insurance.  It  must  have  been 
very  important  because  he  talked  two 
hours.  On  our  way  from  Ticonderoga 
to  Tupper  Lake  we  were  going  along 
and  came  to  a  big  sign.  Daddy  said: 
“Whoa,  there  is  Mt.  Marcy.”  We 
stopped,  backed  up,  and  looked  at  the 
sign  and  read  the  height  of  it  which 
was  5344  feet.  We  saw  Mt.  Colden  and 
another  mountain  with  a  long  name. 
Mt.  Colden  had  a  flat  top  and  the  sun 
was  shining  on  Mt.  Marcy. 

Then  we  went  down  to  Watertown 
and  stayed  there  Sunday  night.  Mon¬ 
day  morning  we  went  to  Syracuse  and 
Daddy  had  to  go  to  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  to  see  about  arranging  for 
Farm  Bureau  Exhibits.  Then  we  came 
back  to  Ithaca  and  the  speedometer 
showed  we  had  travelled  841  miles. 

I  hope  you  enjoyed  my  story  as  much 
as  I  did  my  trip. 

Edmund  Mekeel  Weatherby 
Age  11  years 

*  *  * 

I  always  get  great  enjoyment  out  of 
reading  your  boys’  and  girls’  page.  I  am 
15  years  of  age,  in  the  first  year  of  High 
School  and  weigh  125  lbs.  I  am  fond  of 
all  outdoor  sports  especially  baseball  and 
football. 

I  will  correspond  with  all  boys  and  girls 
who  write  me. — Duane  Upton. 

*  *  * 

Will  you  please  print  my  letter  in  boys’ 
and  girls’  page? 

I  am  twelve  and  in  the  eighth  grade.  I 
like  to  swim  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with  girls 
and  boys  twelve  to  fourteen  or  over.  I 
will  answer  any  letter  I  receive  from 
girls  or  boys. — Hilda  Crouse. 

*  *  * 

Seeing  that  it  is  the  boys’  turn,  1  will 
try  and  fill  up  a  little  space  in  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  letter  box.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  have  all  the  enjoyment  of  living  in 
the  country.  I  like  all  outdoor  sports,  but 
reading  is  my  favorite  pastime.  I  would 
like  to  get  acquainted  with  other  girls 
and  boys  of  my  age  and  I  will  answer 


all  letters  written  to  me.  I  am  fifteen 
years  old  and  will  be  looking  for  letters 
from  the  young  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. — Oakley  Wayman. 

*  *  * 

I  am  15,  like  to  get  letters  from  other 
boys  and  girls,  but  can’t  write  many  in 
the  paper  because  their  addresses  are  not 
there.  I  like  sports,  swimming  best  of 
all  in  the  summer.  I  have  a  dog  and  cat 
both  and  like  them  very  much.  I  like 


clubs  and  camp  fire  girls.  I  would  just 
like  to  have  my  name  on  the  page  with 
the  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls.  I  am  in 
High  School.  When  I  hear  from  you  I 
will  write  to  some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
and  also  send  you  a  picture  of  myself. 

— Jessie  Rose. 

*  *  * 

I  am  very  interested  in  the  A.  A.  boys’ 
and  girls’  page  and  would  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  boys  and  girls  ten  and  over. 
I  am  eleven  years  old.  I  will  be  twelve 
on  September  23,  1932.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  like  all  outdoor  sports,  especially  ten¬ 
nis.  I  would  like  to  get  acquainted  with 
any  boys  or  girls.  I  will  answer  any  let¬ 
ter  I  receive. — Bertha  Wolfinger. 

•  •  * 

I  am  a  girl  ten  years  old.  I  live  in  the 
country  and  go  to  school.  I  am  in  the  4th 
grade.  I  have  a  pet  dog  named  Queenie, 
and  a  pet  cat  named  Lindie.  I  wish  you 
would  please  print  my  name  in  the  letter 
box  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page.  I  wish  very  much  to  hear 
from  Matilda  Churchland.  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  letter  that  Is  written  to 
me.— Miss  Shirley  L.  Allen. 

*  *  * 

If  any  of  you  want  to  answer  some  of 
these  letters,  send  them  in  care  of  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  and  we  will  immediately  forward 
them.  Then  if  the  ones  you  write  to  want 
to  correspond  they  can  answer  and  give 
you  their  address.  If  some  of  you  who 
have  not  yet  written  a  letter  to  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  page  would  like  to  make  some 
friends  among  our  boys  and  girls  write 
us  a  letter  and  we  will  publish  it  as  soon 
as  space  is  available. 

— Boys’  and  Girls’  Editor. 


Health  Hints  for  Amateur 
Athletes 

By  James  J.  Corbett, 

Former  Heavyweight  Champion 
of  the  World 

These  articles  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Corbett  in  cooperation  with  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

1.  Laying  the  Foundation 

Unless  you  are  in  good  health  you 
cannot  enjoy  outdoor  games.  If  you 
are  below  normal  you  can  get  back  to 
health. 

First  of  all  you  should  go  to  your 
doctor  and  have  a  complete  physical 
examination.  The  doctor  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Follow  his  advice. 

He  probably  will  advise  you  to  cor¬ 
rect  some  habit;  to  eat  more  of  some 


food  or  foods  that  are  good  for  you; 
will  tell  you  to  keep  out  in  the  air  and 
sunshine  as  much  as  possible;  to  get 
at  least  eight  hours  sleep  every  night 
in  a  well  ventilated  room.  He  will  ad¬ 
vise  some  light  exercise  and  timed 
recreation. 

2.  Correcting  Your  Menu 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  that 
proper  food  is  necessary  to  give  the 


body  the  strength  it  requires  for 
athletics  of  any  kind. 

Food  furnishes  the  fuel  which  makes 
possible  the  work  of  our  muscles  and 
internal  organs,  and  the  protein,  min¬ 
erals,  and  other  substances  required  for 
growth  and  for  the  replacement  of 
worn-out  tissue. 

You  should  eat  plenty  of  vegetables, 
some  of  tl\,em  raw  in  the  form  of  salad; 
in  addition  to  cereal,  potatoes,  and 
bread  and  butter,  your  diet  should  in¬ 
clude  meat,  fish  or  eggs  and  you  should 
drink  at  least  one  full  glass  of  milk 
with  every  meal.  Eat  fruit  or  ice  cream 
for  dessert,  avoid  pastries.  This  makes 
for  a  balanced  menu,  and  a  balanced 
menu  is  the  secret  of  good  health. 

Eat  sparingly  of  sweets,  and  then 
only  after  a  meal.  Do  not  eat  between 
meals.  If  you  feel  hungry  drink  a  glass 
of  milk. 

Editor’s  Note — Watch  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  page  for  more  of  these  “Health 
Hints”  by  Mr.  Corbett. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  add  to 
their  income  by  trapping  during  their 
spare  time  will  be  interested  in  Farm¬ 
ers  Bulletin  No.  1685  which  contains 
the  fur  laws  of  the  season  1931-1932. 
You  can  get  a  copy  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Donald  Frederick  and  Ruth  Mae 
Remington  of  Lorraine,  N.  Y.  This 
picture  was  sent  to  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
editor  by  their  Aunt  Eva. 


All  set  for  the  milking  contest  at  the  recent  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Cornell. 
E.  Marshall  Bielby  of  Oneida  County  won  first  place  but  the  two  girls  in  the 
contest  gave  good  accounts  of  themselves. 


The  4-H  Clover  Leaf  Club  of  DePeyster,  N.  Y.  This  picture  was  sent  to 
us  by  Joyce  Wilson. 
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LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


QUEBEC 

JERSEYS 

1,000  Head!  1,000  Head! 

REGISTERED  AND 
ACCREDITED 

For  saie  in  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships  of  Quebec  which  adjoin 
Northern  New  England.  These 
Jerseys  are  cows  and  heifers  that 
will  freshen  this  Fall  or  early 
Winter. 

Present  premium  on  U.  S. 
Funds  will  pay  large  part  of 
transportation— There  is  no  duty 
on  purebred  cattle  entering  U.  S. 
For  further  information, 
apply  to 

L.  V.  Parent,  Secy., 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
Lennoxville,  Que. 


175  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle 

SELL  AT  TUBLIC  AUCTION  IN  TILE  ^ 

'  38th  Earlville  Sale 

AT  EARLVILLE.  MADISON  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 

OCTOBER  5-6,  1932 


Featuring  lOO  fresh  and  close 
springing  cows  and  heifers 

all  good  ages. 

25  bulls  ready  for  service  from  good  record  dams. 
50  choice  heifer  calves  and  yearlings.  Many  cows  with 
Cow  Testing  Assn.  Records.  All  Accredited  many  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Sale  held  in  comfortable  pavilion. 
Every  animal  sold  to  give  satisfaction — consigned  from 
leading  breeders,  of  the  east.  Buy  NOW- -These  animals 
will  sell  at  bargain  prices.  SEND  FOB  CATALOG  TO 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager 
Mexico,  New  York 


Fresh  and  Close 
SPRINGER  SALE 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1932  starting  at  I  P.  M. 
Grant  B.  Low  Farm,  outsKirts  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Consists  of  30  fresh  and  close  springers  of  the  herd 
without  reservation,  all  young.  Accredited  Herd— all 
blood  tested.  Mr.  Low  has  been  breeding  Holsteins  for 
40  years.  Herd  average  3.6%  at  shipping  station,  1931. 
Herd  sire,  a  4%  bull,  with  12  beautiful  daughters  will 
be  sold.  Send  for  catalog  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager.  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

- Heavy  producing,  acclimated  to  the  East  cows - 

Never  was  the  selection  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Tou  can  buy  a  carload  a  day  of  fresh  or  close  up  spring¬ 
ers,  at  prices  we  never  dreamed  of.  Our  County  was  the 
5th  in  U.  S.  to  become  an  accredited  area.  We  have  our 
own  assembly  bajn  located  on  a  main  line  trujjk  railroad. 
- Write  us  today - 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OP  DAIRY  IMP. 
AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 

613  Trust  Co.,  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades.  Bams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Prices  in  beeping  with  the 
times.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS, 
Arthur  Danks,  Mar.  Allamuchy.  N.  J, 


SWINE 


PIGS  "  PIGS  «  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  *2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Bussell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel  0230 

VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to, 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
J.  J.  JOHNSON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 

Reliable  Pigs 

- - — -  are  shattered. 

Buy  where  quality  Is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The 
pigs  we  are  offering  are  not  inferior,  low  priced  stock, 
but  quality  stock  reduced  in  price  to  conform  to  1932 
price  Standards. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 

6  weeks  old . $2.00  8  weeks  old . $2.50 

7  weeks  old . $2.25  9-10  weeks  old  $2.75 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  send  M.  O.  or  check 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
“No  sale  final  until  customer  is  satisfied'* 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

7-8  wks.  old  $2.00:  8-9  wks.  old  *2.25; 

9-10  wks.  old  $2.50.  Chester  Whites  $3.50 
None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 
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How  the  Championship  Was  Won 

Horseshoe  Pitchers  Show  Increased  Skill  Every  Year 


INTEREST  in  horseshoe  pitching  has 
never  been  greater  in  the  nine  years 
that  the  American  Agriculturist-Farm 
Bureau-State  Fair  Tournament  has 
been  held  than  that  shown  this  year  at 
the  meet  that  began  at  Syracuse  about 
10:30  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  September  6,  and 


continued  through  Wednesday,  in 
which  contestants  from  thirty-three 
counties  were  on  hand  to  compete  for 
the  Amateur  Championship  of  New 
York  State.  The  contest  was  played  on 
the  fine  clay  courts  put  in  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  State  Fair. 

Forty-seven  counties  of  the  State 
through  their  farm  bureau  agent  had 
written  that  they  would  send  players 
to  represent  them 
but  for  various 
reasons  contes¬ 
tants  from  only 
thirty-three  coun¬ 
ties  were  on  hand 
at  the  beginning 
of  the  tournament. 

This  was  six  more 
counties  than  were 
in  the  competition 
last  year.  The  men 
sent  had  won  their 
right  to  represent 
their  respective 
counties  and  were 
certified  from  each 
county  by  the  farm 
bureau  agent. 

It  being  impos¬ 
sible  for  thirty- 
three  men  to  play 
a  round  robin  of 
games  in  the  two 
days  allotted  for 
the  meet,  it  was 
decided  that  each 
man  pitch  fifty 
shoes  and  the  six¬ 
teen  men  making 
the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  points 
should  pitch  a  round  robin,  each  playing 
each  other  one  twenty-five  point  game. 
The  man  having  the  highest  number  of 
points  in  pitching  fifty  shoes  Tuesday 
forenoon  was  Murray  Beardsley,  Tru- 
mansburg,  Tompkins  County,  who 
made  eighty-eight  points,  twenty-three 
ringers,  five  double  ringers,  for  a  per¬ 
centage  of  .460.  The  sixteenth  was  Earl 
Philput,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
who  made  fifty-nine  points,  ten  ringers, 
one  double  ringer,  for  a  percentage  of 
.200.  Fifty-nine  points  last  year  won  a 
place  in  the  preliminaries,  but  only 
after  four  men  who  had  tied  with  this 
number  of  points  had  each  pitched  an¬ 
other  fifty  shoes  to  decide  who  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  place.  Complete  result  of 
this  qualifying  round  was  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

In  the  preliminaries,  results  of  which 
are  given  in  Table  A  printed  herewith, 
Seaman  and  Beardsley  tied  for  first 
place,  each  winning  twelve  games  and 
losing  three.  The  other  four  men  that 
played  in  the  finals  were  tied  by  each 
winning  ten  games  and  losing  five. 

In  the  report  given  in  the  table, 
preference  for  place  is  given  to  the 
largest  number  of  points  as  had  been 
agreed  upon  where  there  was  a  tie  in 
games.  It  took  until  Wednesday  noon  to 


By  D.  D.  COTTRELL, 

Secretary,  National  Horseshoe 
Pitchers’  Association 

finish  playing  the  preliminaries.  Tues¬ 
day  the  wind  was  very  strong  which 
made  the  controlling  of  shoes  pitched 


very  difficult  and  accounts  for  some 
of  the  low  percentages.  The  best  game 
in  the  preliminaries  was  played  by  Sea¬ 
man  when  he  won  from  Kelder  with  a 
score  of  twenty-five  points,  twelve 
ringers,  four  double  ringers,  in  pitch¬ 
ing  eighteen  shoes,  making  a  percent¬ 
age  of  .666. 

About  1:30  o’clock  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  after  the  results  of  the  prelimin¬ 


aries  had  been  rechecked  to  he  sure 
of  the  six  high  men,  the  finals  began, 
in  which  each  was  to  play  each  other 
one  fifty  point  game  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  and  the  other  prizes.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  in  case  of  tie  in  games  won, 


points  should  control  in  awarding  prize 
money  unless  there  should  be  a  tie  for 
the  first  place,  in  which  case  a  fifty 
point  game  should  be  played  to  decide 
the  winner.  As  it  turned  out  there  were 
no  ties  in  either  the  pitching  of  fifty 
shoes,  in  the  preliminaries,  or  in  the 
finals  that  had  to  be  played  off.  This 
lack  of  ties  is  very  unusual  and  rarely 
happens  in  any  tournament. 

As  shown  in  Table  B  Harold  Seaman, 
Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  won  all 
his  games  which  gave  him  the  Amateur 
Championship  of  New  York  State.  Bult 
and  Beardsley  had  each  won  from  him 
in  the  preliminaries  but  he  returned 
the  favor  and  won  from  each  of  them 
in  the  finals.  The  best  game  of  the 
tournament  considering  the  number  of 
ringers  and  double  ringers  made  was 
pitched  by  Seaman  when  he  won  with 
fifty  points,  thirty-seven  ringers,  thir¬ 
teen  double  ringers,  in  pitching  fifty- 
six  shoes,  making  a  percentage  of  .661 
while  Bernard  scored  only  twenty-four 
points,  twenty-seven  ringers,  four 
double  ringers,  with  a  percentage  of 
.429,  in  pitching  the  same  number  of 
shoes.  In  this  game  Seaman  once 
pitched  four  consecutive  double  ringers 
and  twice  besides  pitched  three  conse¬ 
cutive  doubles. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Seaman’s  per¬ 
centage  of  ringers  in  the  finals  was 
.543.  His  average  percentage  in  his 
total  of  twenty  games  in  both  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  and  finals  was  .524.  These 
percentages  are  higher  than  those  made 
in  any  similar  series  of  games  in  any 
state  championship  tournament  ever 
held  in  New  York  State  either  amateur 
or  professional  up  to  the  time  of  this 
meet. 

At  the  end  of  the  tournament,  about 
4:30  P.  M.,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  East¬ 
man,  editor  of  the 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  meet  an¬ 
other  engagement, 
Mr.  L.  R.  Simons 
of  the  College  of 
Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  who  is 
State  Leader  of 
the  County  Farm 
Bureaus,  awarded 
the  prizes.  Mr.  G. 
E.  Snyder,  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  who  for  the 
ninth  year  has 
helped  Mr.  D.  D. 
Cottrell,  North  Co- 
hocton,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  management 
of  these  tourn- 
ments,  introduced 
Mr.  Simons  who 
paid  tribute  to  the 
sportsmanship  o  f 
the  contes¬ 
tants  and  the  way 
the  tournment  had 
b  e  en  conducted 
and  then  awarded 
the  prizes  in  cash  as  mention¬ 
ed  in  Table  A.  He  also  present¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Seaman  a  trophy  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  gold  medal  em¬ 
blematical  of  the  horseshoe  game.  Mur- 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


Table  B — Results  of  Finals 


PRIZE 

NAME  ^ 

W. 

L. 

PTS. 

R. 

DR. 

SP. 

OP. 

$50 

Harold  Seaman  . 

.  5 

0 

250 

165 

46 

304 

137 

$40 

Wilton  Loun  . 

. . .  4 

1 

229 

130 

23 

310 

178 

$30 

Murray  Beardsley  ... 

. .  3 

2 

210 

140 

28 

312 

174 

$20 

Foster  Bult  . 

. . .  2 

3 

205 

119 

20 

314 

194 

$10 

Chester  Judd  . 

.  1 

4 

164 

100 

22 

292 

235 

$5 

Albert  Bernard  . 

.  0 

5 

110 

92 

13 

284 

250 

Totals  . 

.  15 

15 

1168 

746 

152 

1816 

1168 

Finals 

Totals,  1931  . 

.  15 

15 

1298 

865 

185 

I960 

1298 

Finals 

Totals,  1930  . 

.  15 

15 

1301 

730 

128 

2048 

1301 

Finals 

Totals,  1929  . . 

. . - .  15 

15 

1290 

808 

155 

1944 

1290 

Finals 

Totals  1928  . . . 

. .  15 

15 

1320 

730 

110 

2024 

1320 

Finals 

Totals  1927  . . 

.  15 

15 

588 

293 

41 

960 

588 

Finals 

Totals.  1926  . 

.  15 

15 

1222 

469 

46 

2076 

1222 

PCT . 

.543 
.419 
.449 
.379 
.342 
.324 

.411 
.446 
.356 
,416 
.361 
.328 
.226 

The  seventh  prize  of  five  dollars  was  awarded  to  F.  H.  Van  Alstyne,  Depauville,  Jefferson  County  as  he 
stood  in  that  place  In  the  preliminaries. 

In  1924  and  1925  State  Fair  Tournaments  the  result  was  decided  on  only  one  round  robin  with  no  finals. 


Grand  Totals 


State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 


Fair 

Fail- 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 


Tournament, 

Tournament, 

Tournament, 

Tournament, 

Tournament, 

Tournament, 

Tournament, 

Tournament, 

Tournament, 


1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 


W. 

L. 

PTS. 

R. 

DR. 

SP. 

OP. 

135 

135 

5809 

3319 

622 

9182 

5809 

135 

135 

5978 

3452 

649 

9239 

5978 

135 

135 

6031 

3089 

489 

9574 

6031 

135 

135 

5928 

3054 

517 

9176 

5928 

135 

135 

6007 

3028 

453 

9576 

6007 

135 

135 

5302 

2326 

298 

8724 

5302 

135 

135 

5917 

2172 

233 

10268 

5917 

190 

190 

6210 

2028 

178 

11302 

6210 

99 

99 

3328 

552 

23 

7096 

3328 

PCT 

.361 

.374 

.323 

.333 

.316 

.267 

.212 

.179 

.077 


Table  A — Results  of  Preliminaries 

PLACE  NAME  ADDRESS  COUNTY 

1  Murray  Beardsley,  Trumansburg,  Tompkins .  12 

2  Harold  Seaman,  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  .  12 

3  Foster  Bult,  East  Palmyra,  Wayne  .  10 

4  Albert  Bernard,  Barker,  Niagara  . 

5  Chester  Judd,  Oneida,  Madison  . . 

6  Wilton  Loun,  Jamestown,  Chautauqua  . 

7  F.  H.  Van  Alstyne,  Depauville,  Jefferson  .  9 

8  John  Kauzlerieh,  Rome,  Oneida  . 8 

9  Verland  Helms,  East  Randolph,  Cattaraugus  .  7 

10  J.  Lashiw,  Elmira  Heights,  Chemung  . 6 

11  Ray  Ingraham,  Norwich,  Chenango  .  6 

12  Albert  Lewis,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  .  5 

13  Earl  Philput,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  .  5 

14  Victor  Colegrove,  Livonia,  Livingston  .  4 

15  Randall  Kelder,  Kingston,  Ulster  . 4 

16  Robert  Thompson,  Corfu,  Genesee  .  2 

TOTALS  . 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1931  . 

Prelii  lary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1930  . . . 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1929  . . . 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1928  . 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1927  . 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1926  . 

KEY — W.  Games  won;  L.  Games  lost;  PTS.  Points  made;  R. 
of  shoes  pitched:  OP.  Points  made  by  opponents:  PCT.  Percentage  of  ringers  made  to  shoes  pitched. 


W. 

L. 

PTS. 

R. 

DR. 

SP. 

OP. 

PCT 

12 

3 

359 

211 

54 

464 

229 

.455 

12 

3 

341 

210 

49 

412 

184 

.509 

10 

5 

324 

171 

29 

422 

236 

.405 

10 

5 

319 

171 

32 

480 

285 

.324 

10 

5 

312 

170 

36 

492 

288 

.345 

10 

5 

304 

169 

31 

456 

267 

.371 

9 

6 

297 

141 

22 

458 

308 

.308 

8 

7 

316 

187 

39 

486 

273 

.385 

7 

8 

278 

129 

21 

468 

300 

.275 

6 

9 

302 

151 

24 

480 

300 

.315 

6 

9 

296 

177 

33 

478 

291 

.370 

5 

10 

290 

160 

23 

494 

332 

.324 

5 

10 

244 

149 

23 

442 

326 

.337 

4 

II 

246 

132 

22 

438 

321 

.301 

4 

1  1 

229 

136 

24 

450 

344 

.302 

2 

13 

184 

109 

8 

446 

357 

.249 

120 

120 

4641 

2573 

470 

7366 

4641 

.349 

120 

120 

4680 

2587 

464 

7279 

4680 

.355 

120 

120 

4730 

2359 

361 

7526 

4730 

.312 

120 

120 

4638 

2246 

362 

7232 

4638 

.31 1 

120 

120 

4687 

2298 

343 

7552 

4687 

.304 

120 

120 

4714 

2033 

257 

7764 

4714 

.287 

120 

120 

4695 

1703 

185 

8192 

4695 

.208 

made;  R. 

Ringers ; 

DR. 

Double 

ringers; 

S.P. 

Number 

Here  are  six  of  the  winners  in  the  American  Agriculturist-Farm  Bureau 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament  at  Syracuse.  From  left  to  right  they  are: 
Harold  Seaman,  Dutchess  County ,  1st;  Wilton  Loun,  Chautauqua  County, 
2nd;  Murray  Beardsley,  Tompkins  County,  3rd;  Foster  Bult,  Wayne 
County,  4th;  Chester  Judd,  Madison  County,  5th;  Albert  Bernard,  Niagara 
County,  6th.  Seventh  place  went  to  F.  H.  Van  Alstyne  of  Jefferson  County 
who  is  not  in  the  picture. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Mastitis  in  the  Dairy  Herd 

By  C.  S.  Bryan, 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture 


THE  fitness  of  a  cow  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  measured  very  largely  by 
the  capacity  and  condition  of  her  udder. 
It  is  a  daily  occurrence  to  have  farm¬ 
ers  come  to  the  laboratory  to  ask  ad¬ 
vice  concerning  some  condition  in  their 
herds  which  changes  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  milk  and,  in  aggravated 
cases,  causes  the  cows  to  lose  the  use 
of  one  or  more  quarters  of  the  udder. 

That  something,  which  is  affecting 
their  herds,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
mastitis,  mammitis,  or  garget.  This 
mastitis  may  be  either  of  the  infectious 
or  non-infectious  type.  The  infectious 
type  is  caused  by  streptococci  (a  type 
of  bacteria)  and  is  capable  of  doing 
considerable  damage  to  the  secreting 
portion  of  the  udder. 

The  non-infectious  mastitis  is  not  a 
result  of  an  infection  by  bacteria  but  is 
caused  by  certain  other  factors  which 
will  be  discussed  later.  Very  little  dam¬ 
age  is  done  to  the  udder  unless  the  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  are  not  removed;  in 
which  case,  there  frequently  is  invasion 
by  the  streptococci  if  they  are  present 
in  the  herd. 

Evidences  of  Mastitis 

In  acute  cases,  the  cow  may  show 
systemic  disturbances  such  as  fever 
and  nervousness,  but  usually  the  re¬ 
action  is  one  localized  in  the  udder.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  the  symptoms  in  a 
chronological  order,  since  there  is  no 
regular  order  of  their  occurrence.  The 
udder  is  swollen,  red,  feverish,  and 
painful  to  the  cow  in  an  acute  stage  or 
case.  The  milk  may  be  flakey,  thus 
causing  it  to  go  through  the  strainer 
very  slowly  if  at  all.  The  milk  may 
show  a  yellow  or  watery  appearance 
and  sometimes  blood  gives  it  a  decided 
red  tinge.  Numerous  lumpy  areas  may 
be  felt  in  the  udder  upon  physical  ex¬ 
amination  in  acute  flareups  of  chronic 
forms  of  mastitis. 

The  extent  of  change  in  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  milk  and  udder  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  severity  of  the  con¬ 
dition  and  the  length  of  time  its  action 
has  been  going  on.  A  cow  showing  any 
or  all  of  the  above  conditions  in  one  or 
more  of  her  quarters  gives  evidence  of 
having  mastitis  and  preliminary  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  administered  and  a 
qualified  veterinarian  called. 

The  preliminary  treatment  consists 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  feed  fed, 
milking  the  cow  every  two  hours,  and 
following  each  milking  period  with  hot 
water  bathing  of  the  udder.  The  water 
should  be  as  warm  as  the  hand  can 
stand.  Then,  before  the  udder  has  a 
chance  to  chill,  a  salve  or  salt-free  fat 
is  applied  and  thoroughly  rubbed  in. 
The  rubbing  massages  the  udder  tissue 
and  the  ointment  protects  the  udder 
from  cold  air  after  the  bathing  period. 
The  non-infectious  mastitis  is  an  in¬ 


flammation  of  the  parenchymatous  or 
secreting  cells  of  the  udder  and  is  quite 
frequently  of  only  one  day  duration 
and  then  passes  away  with  no  more 
harmful  effects.  Predisposing  causes 
are  chills,  bruises  of  the  udder  or  teats. 
The  chilling  of  the  udder  may  occur 
on  a  concrete  floor  in  the  barn  or  from 
the  damp  cold  ground  if  the  cows  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  pasture  overnight 
too  early  in  the  spring.  Bruises  of  the 
udder  and  teats  are  most  frequently 
inflicted  during  the  winter  time  when 
the  cows  are  in  the  barn.  It  has  been 
observed  in  Michigan  that  many  of  the 
stalls  are  improperly  constructed.  Each 
cow  should  have  ample  room  in  her 
stall  and  should  be  separated  from  the 
cows  beside  her  by  some  type  of  a  par¬ 
tition.  Several  attacks  of  non-infectious 
mastitis  may  pave  the  way  for  the 
streptococci  to  invade  the  udder  and 
thus  develop  into  the  infectious  type. 

Teat  dilators  and  milking  tubes  must 
be  of  the  proper  type  and  should  be 
sterilized  before  use.  They  must  be  in¬ 
serted  with  great  care  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  udder  tissue. 

The  modern  dairy  cow  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  she  is  op¬ 
erating  very  efficiently  as  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  additional  strain  of  high 
protein  feeding  for  milk  production 
makes  her  very  susceptible  to  any  in¬ 
fections  which  may  be  present  in  the 
stable.  If  cows  are  not  milked  com¬ 
pletely  dry,  they  become  more  suscept¬ 
ible  to  udder  disorders.  The  spread  of 
the  disease  in  a  herd  where  some  are 
infected  is  hastened  by  localized  in¬ 
juries  to  the  udder  or  teats. 

Measures  to  Control  Mastitis 

1.  Use  proper  feed.  If  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  content  feed  is  used,  the  cow  is  in 
maximum  production  and  thus  resist¬ 
ance  is  lowered  and  the  cow  becomes 
susceptible  to  conditions  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  affect  the  udder.  The 
correct  amount  of  concentrates  should 
be  fed.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
proper  balance  is  always  used  in  all 
grain  mixtures. 

2.  Use  properly  constructed  stalls 
or  stanchions.  The  very  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  injury  of  the  udder  can  either 
be  wiped  out  or  aggravated  greatly  as 
far  as  stalls  are  concerned.  The  organ¬ 
isms  may  be  present  in  the  herd  or 
stable  and  waiting  for  an  avenue  of 
entry  into  the  udder  such  as  usually 
follows  one  cow  stepping  on  the  teat 
of  the  next  cow. 

3.  Use  a  strip  cup  to  detect  flaki¬ 
ness  of  milk.  At  each  milking,  the  first 
two  or  three  streams  of  milk  from  each 
quarter  should  be  collected  in  a  strip 
cup  with  a  wire  screen  or  cloth  cover¬ 
ing,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  de- 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 


Champion  Mary’s  Romp  Rex,  four  years  old,  owned  by  D.  Fred  Birch¬ 
ard  of  Birchard ville.  Pa.  This  Jersey  bull  won  first  in  his  class,  champion 
bull,  and  grand  champion  Jersey  at  the  county  fair  at  Montrose,  Pa. 


We’ll  visit  the  capitol  in  Havana 


They’re  all 
asking  about 
it! 


The  American  Agriculturist  Cruise 

to  HAVANA  and  a 

TROPICAL  PARADISE 


A  lovely  garden  spot  in  Jamaica 


The  luxurious  Myrtle  Bank,  Kingston 


Every  American  should  see  the  Canal! 


Street  scene,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 


Extensive  Shore  Trips  in 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 


Our  Ship  is  the  new 
S.  S.  QUIRIGUA  of  the  famous 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

EVERYBODY  wants  to  go  on  this  trip! 

Better  make  arrangements  soon  if  you’re 
going  to  join  us  on  our  pleasure  jaunt  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Caribbean  Sea. 

We  sail  from  New  York,  Thursday,  Nov.  10th 

on  board  our  brand  new  turbo-electric  liner 
“QUIRIGUA.”  Heading  southward  our  first 
port  of  call  is  Havana  where  we  spend  two 
full  exciting  days  with  extensive  sightseeing 
trips,  etc.  etc.  From  there  we  go  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  veritable  Garden  of  Eden 
with  another  round  of  sightseeing  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Then  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
where  we  inspect  the  Canal  and  all  its  won¬ 
ders.  Then  on  to  Costa  Rica  and  the  scenic 
mountain  trip  to  colorful  San  Jose.  Swinging 
back  we  make  return  visits  to  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Havana.  What  a  wonderful  trip  it  will  be ! 
Don’t  forget  the  American  Agriculturist 
takes  care  of  every  detail  of  the  entire  trip. 
One  low  initial  cost  covers  everything ,  from 
New  York  back  to  New  York. 

Send  in  the  coupon.  Ask  us  questions. 

We  want  you  with  us. 


the  American  Agriculturist 

is  able  to  provide  this  thrilling  vacation  adventure  at  an  amazingly  low  all-inclusive 
rate  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  Great  White  Fleet. 
FARES :  All-expense  included  plan  from  New  York  City  back  to  New  York  CitjV 

All  the  shore  programs  in  the  various  countries  visited  are  included,  in  fact  even 
your  tips  on  shipboard.  Special  low  rates  have  been  accorded  us  by  the  United  Fruit 
Lines,  in  fact,  the  lowest  in  history  and  is  for  bona-fide  members  of  our  party  on  this 
special  trip  only. 

In  DOUBLE  staterooms  without  private  bath . $213.25  per  person 

In  DOUBLE  staterooms  with  private  bath . $238.25  per  person 

(A  few  single  rooms  with  and  without  bath  at  slightly  higher  prices ) 

To  insure  being  able  to  accommodate,  better  reserve  as  early  as  possible. 


TOUR  EDITOR,  American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


DEAR  SIR :  Please 
send  me  full  details 
about  the  American 
Agriculturist  Cruise 
to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Caribbean 
Seas.  This  places  me 
under  no  obligation 
of  any  kind. 

Also  mail  your 
NAME 


Name  . . . 

Address  . . 

City  . . 

County  .  State . 

booklet  to  the  following,  who  may  be  interested : 

ADDRESS  CITY  COUNTY  STATE 


ISO)  10 
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Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

1.79 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.06 

1.05 

2B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

1.26 

3 

Evao.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder  . . 

Hard  Cheese 

1.15 

1.00 

4 

Butter  and  American 

Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August  1931.  was  $2.90 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Still  Unsettled 

The  butter  market  continues  in  an  un¬ 
settled  state  and  fluctuates  over  a  narrow 
range.  The  statistical  position  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  at  all  favorable  and  receivers 
are  very  reluctant  to  build  up  any  more 
surplus  stocks.  On  September  23  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  market  reports  had 
in  cold  storage  warehouses  54,048,000 
pounds  of  butter.  On  the  same  week  day 
last  year  they  reported  47,748,000  pounds. 
In  addition  to  the  surplus  in  storage  over 
last  year’s  holdings  the  out-of -storage 
movement  has  been  less  satisfactory  than 
a  year  ago.  From  September  16  to  Sep¬ 
tember  23  holdings  in  the  ten  cities  were 
reduced  1,996,000  pounds.  During  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year  holdings  were 
reduced  2,523,000  pounds.  The  fact  that 
consumer  buying  is  falling  short  in  spite 
of  present  price  levels  has  the  market 
considerably  worried.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  advices  indicate  a  free  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  make,  on  top  of  the  present  statistical 
situation,  it  appears  doubtful  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  able  to  work  much  above  the 
present  price  range  of  the  last  two 
weeks  namely  from  20%  to  21c  for 
creamery  extras. 

Cheese  Market  a  Shade  Easier 

Although  the  cheese  market  as  a  whole 
has  held  previous  levels  trading  has  been 
very  quiet  and  here  and  there  slight  ir¬ 
regularities  have  become  apparent.  Some 
of  the  finest  fresh  and  summer  made 
goods  are  still  held  firmly  but  here  and 
there  price  cutting  has  been  of  sufficient 
volume  to  indicate  a  slightly  easier  trend. 
This  condition,  of  course,  prevails  on  the 
Wisconsin  cheese  inasmuch  as  there  is 
practically  no  upstate  cheese  on  the  spot 
market.  There  has  also  been  some  profit 
taking  which  most  always  will  have  a 
easier  tendency.  In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  the  statistical  situation  is  none 
too  favorable.  On  September  23  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  market  reports  had  in 
cold  storage  warehouses  14,441,000  pounds 
of  cheese.  At  the  same  time  this  last  year 
they  reported  14,177,000  pounds.  From 
September  16  to  23  holdings  in  the  ten 
cities  Increased  148,000  pounds,  slightly 
oyer  100,000  pounds  in  excess  of  the  ad¬ 
ditions  last  year  during  the  same  period. 

Eggs  Continue  Rapid  Advance 

The  egg  market  has  made  an  apprec¬ 
iable  advance  since  our  last  report  and 
up  to  the  24th  consumption  did  not  appear 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  advance 
in  retail  prices.  At  least  the  advance  has 
not  seriously  curtailed  consumption.  The 
withdrawal  of  eggs  from  storage  con¬ 
tinues  to  run  ahead  of  a  year  ago  and 
receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  principal  mar- 


0  ‘  LIVE  POULTRY 


Alats.ysRj 


Ship  Tour  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 


We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Betums  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 


KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 


WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HIGHEST  for  O  APC 
PRICES  OLD  DAIjO 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

ItOQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc.,  468  Howard  St., Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


PnrticrroArt  Rahhit«~50c  each  “P  according  to  age. 
r eulgreeo  lYaUUIlS  Sjze  weight  and  color  in  New 

Zealand  Whites.  Chinchilla  and  Belgian  Hares,  also 
Guinea  Pigs.  Prompt  shipment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Write  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


RARRITS  for  laboratory  work,  5  lbs. 

lxrtL,L'1  A  State  quantity,  lowest  price  delivered 

LAMBERT  SCHMIDT.  HOI  OCEAN  PARKWAY,  N.  Y. 


p ,LL:tc  AND  SUPPLIES.  Complete  literature.  Albert 
lYaDUlla  Facey,  Jr.,  Iqc.  AA-IO,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh..  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers. 
Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.  P.Hamilton.Cochranville.Penna. 


W stride  Best  Kennels.  All  kinds  hunting  hounds. 
YV  onus Guarant’d.  Depression  prices.  Catalogue  free 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS.  RAMSEY.  ILLINOIS 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


kets  continue  appreciably  under  last 
year’s  level,  for  the  first  three  weeks  in 
September,  running  slightly  over  80,000 
cases  short  of  the  receipts  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  According  to  the  Sep¬ 
tember  22  report  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  col¬ 
lections  of  eggs  at  208  central  western 
plants  during  the  week  ending  September 
17  were  slightly  over  11  per  cent  under 
the  collections  for  the  previous  week. 
Buyers  are  aggressive  and  exceptionally 
high  prices  were  reported  being  paid  in 
some  sections,  and  the  indications  are 
that  advancing  prices  are  anticipated.  In 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  market  re¬ 
ports,  cold  storage,  holdings  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23  were  reported  at  2,643,00  cases,  as 
compared  with  4,803,000  cases  on  the  same 
week  day  last  year.  From  September  16 
to  September  23  holdings  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  ten  cities  were  reduced  132,- 
000  cases  whereas  during  the  same  per¬ 
iod  last  year  reductions  amounted  to 
100,000  cases. 

Live  Poultry 

The  live  poultry  market  has  held  up 
mighty  well  considering  the  weather  we 
experienced  during  the  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  24.  Temperatures  turned  warmer 
and  with  heavier  freight  arrivals  expect¬ 
ed  it  looked  as  though  the  market  was 
going  to  ease  off.  However,  the  reverse 
developed  and  on  Thursday  a  boom 
started  that  resulted  in  premiums  being 
paid.  Colored  fowls  were  in  a  strong 
market  up  until  Friday  when  late  clean¬ 
up  sales  cut  into  the  prices  a  little.  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls  have  been  steady  to  firm  all 
the  while.  The  chicken  market  got  away 
to  a  slow  start,  but  Thursday  things  be¬ 
gan  to  hum  and  Friday  premiums  were 
being  paid.  The  duck  market  is  still  badly 
disorganized  but  this  week  we  again  saw 
net  sales  at  15c. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE] — Steers  in  liberal  supply. 
Prices  tending  downward.  Good  1400  to 
1600  ranging  from  $7.50  to  $8.25;  Mediums 
$6  to  $7.50;  common  $5  to  $5.75.  Cows 
easier.  Common  to  medium  $2.75  to  $4.50; 
low  cutters  and  cutters  $1.25  to  $3.50. 
Bulls  easier  mostly  at  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

VEALERS — Active,  steady  to  strong. 
Most  of  the  better  grade  nearbys  at  $7.50 
to  $8.50;  others  ranging  as  low  as  $3  for 
common  stock. 


HOGS — Market  steady.  Most  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  at  $4.75  to  $5.  Heavyweights  down 
to  $3.50. 

LAMBS — Slow  and  easier,  although  at 
the  close  most  of  the  losses  were  regained. 
Good  to  choice  mainly  from  $6  to  $6.50; 
medium  $5  to  $5.50;  others  down  to  $3. 
Ewes  steady  at  $3  down. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  VEAL— In  mod¬ 
erate  supply,  trade  generally  slow  and 
unsatisfactory.  Dealers  kept  market  clear 
by  cutting  prices  and  the  market  closed 
fairly  well  cleaned  up  and  tone  rated 
steady.  Prime  7c  to  10c;  others  4c  to  8c. 

RABBITS — In  heavy  supply  but  the 
outlet  has  been  generally  satisfactory 
with  low  values  ruling,  very  few  sales 
achieving  10c. 

Hay  Market  Unchanged 

Moderately  active  demand  has  kept  the 
hay  market  firm  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  receipts  early  in  the  week  ending 
September  24.  Straight  timothy  ranges 
from  $12  to  $13,  clover  mixtures  $11  to  $17, 
grass  mixtures  $10  to  $16,  alfalfa  $14  to 
$20,  sample  hay  $8  to  $11,  oat  straw  $8 
to  $9,  rye  $15  to  $16  and  the  market  is 
easier. 

Philadelphia  reports  $12  to  $14  for  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  $12  to  $13  for  rye  straw,  $9 
to  $10  for  oat  and  wheat  straw. 

Boston  reports  a  quiet  hay  market.  Ar¬ 
rivals  have  been  limited  and  have  met 
fairly  quick  sale.  There  are  no  accumu¬ 
lations.  The  demand  is  light  and  farmers 
are  unwilling  to  release  their  stocks  at 
present  levels.  It  is  reported  that  some 
receivers  are  finding  difficulty  filling  or¬ 
ders.  Timothy  ranges  from  $14.50  to  $17.50, 
clover  mixtures  $16.75,  first  cutting  alfalfa 
$16.50,  second  cutting  $20.50,  rye  straw 
$19.50,  oat  straw  $11.75. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

APPLES — The  market  on  both  basket 
and  barreled  goods  has  been  practically 
demoralized  of  late.  With  the  exception 
of  McIntosh  the  bulk  of  the  basket  stock 
ranged  from  50c  to  75c  with  poorer  lots 
lower  and  only  the  largest,  fanciest  packs 
reaching  85c  and  $1.  Macs  sell  al  the 
way  from  40c  to  $1.50. 

PEACHES  have  been  doing  well  with 
Elbertas  bringing  all  the  way  from  75c 
to  $1.25  per  bushel  basket,  with  crates 
selling  at  75c  to  $1.50.  Hales  range  from 
$1  to  $2. 

GRAPES  from  nearby  sections  are  be¬ 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

in  the  New  York  Market 

Sept.  24, 

Sept.  17, 

Sept.  10, 

Sept.  26, 

BUTTER 

93  score  . 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

21%-21  % 

21  -21% 

21% -22%.... 

....34%- 

92  score  . 

.  20% - 

— 20%  -  .... 

....21  -21%.... 

—.33%-  .... 

84  to  91  score  . . . 

...17  -20%.... 

— 16%-20  .... 

....17  -20%.... 

....  25%-32%— 

Lower  Grades  _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy _ 

Fresh  av.  run  . . 

Held,  fancy  . . 

Held,  av.  run  . . 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings  . . 

..35  -39  .... 

....32  -36  .... 

....30  -32%.... 

.... 24%-25  .... 

....16  -17  .... 

-15%.... 
....21  -23%.... 

—38  -43  .... 

Commercial  Standards  _ 

.28  -33  .... 

—28  -31 . 

...26  -29  .... 

—30  -37  .... 

Mediums  . 

.25  -30  .... 

—24  -30  .... 

....22  -25%.... 

...25  -33  .... 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  . 

-23  -26  .... 

—23  -  26  .... 

....21  -24  .... 

—20  -24  .... 

Pullets  . 

-22  -24  .... 

—19  -22  .... 

....18  -21 

....21  -25  .... 

Peewees  . . . 

..19  -21  .... 

...  17  -18  .... 

....16  -17  .... 

—14  -18  .... 

Brown 

Best  . . . 

..26  -34  .... 

....25  -34  .... 

....24  -30  .... 

...28  -36  .... 

Standards  . . . . 

..24%-25  .... 

....23  -24  .... 

....22.. ..-22%.... 

....22  -27  .... 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  . 

..18  -20  .... 

....12  -19  .... 

-19  .... 

—20  -27  .... 

Fowls,  Leghorn  . . 

-12  -15  .... 

....12  -16  .... 

....13  -16  .... 

—19  -22  .... 

Chickens,  colored  . „ . . 

-.13  -18  .... 

....12  -18  .... 

....14  -21  .... 

....21  -28  .... 

Chickens,  Leghorn  . . 

-13  -15  .... 

...15  -16  .... 

-17  .... 

....21  -23  .... 

Broilers,  colored  . 

Broilers,  Leghorn  _ _ _ _ 

Pullets,  colored  . - 

...18  -23  .... 

—16  -22  .... 

....20  -25  .... 

....26  -31  .... 

Pullets,  Leghorn  - 

Old  Roosters  . . . 

-12  .... 

-12  .... 

-13  .... 

-15  .... 

Capons  _ _ _ 

Turkeys,  hens  — . - 

....22  -25  .... 

-20  .... 

-38  .... 

Turkeys,  toms  . . . - 

-15  -20  .... 

...15  -20  .... 

....10  -15  .... 

-25  .... 

Ducks,  nearby  . - 

...14  -17  .... 

...14  -17  .... 

—17  -18  .... 

Geese,  nearby - - - 

-14  .... 

-14  .... 

-15  .... 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Sept.)  . 

.54%.... 

.52%  .„ 

. 48%.... 

Corn  (Sept.)  . 

.29  .... 

. 29%  .... 

....  .36%.... 

Oats  (Sept.)  . . 

.18%.... 

. 15%  ... 

. 22%.... 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . 

.69%.... 

. 68  %.... 

.71%  .... 

. 66%.... 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

.44%.... 

. 43%  — 

. 46%  .... 

. 56%.... 

Oats,  No.  2 . . . 

.28%.... 

. 28%.... 

. 28%  .... 

. 34  ... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (N.  Y. 
Gr’d  Oats  . . . 

Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 
..  14.00  _  14.00  .... 

....  14.50  .... 

....  21.00  .... 

Sp’g  Bran  - - 

...  11.50  .... 

....  11.00  .... 

....  11.50  .... 

....  12.50  .... 

H’d  Bran . 

...  13.50  .. . 

....  13.00  .... 

....  12.50  .... 

....  14.50  .... 

Standard  Mids  . 

..  11.50  .... 

....  11.00  .... 

....  11.50  .... 

....  13.00  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids . . 

..  16.50  .... 

....  16.00  .... 

....  14.00  .... 

....  15.00  .... 

THour  Mids  .  _ 

...  15.50 

....  15.50  .... 

....  16.00  .... 

—  17.50  .... 

Red  Dog . 

...  16.50  .... 

....  17.00  .... 

....  18.50  .... 

....  18.50  .... 

Wh  Hominy  . 

..  14.00  . .. 

....  14.00  .... 

....  14.50  .... 

....  17.00  .... 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

...  14.00  ... 

....  14.00  .... 

....  14.50  .... 

....  17.50  .... 

Corn  Meal  . . 

...  15.00  .... 

....  15.00  ... 

....  15.50  .... 

....  20.00  .... 

Gluten  Feed  . . . - 

-  17.00  .... 

....  17.00  .... 

....  16.80  .... 

....  17.50  .... 

Gluten  Meal  . . . . 

-  24.00 

....  24.00  .... 

....  25.00  .... 

—  20.50  .... 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . . . 

-  21.50  .... 

....  21.50  .... 

....  23.00  .... 

—  18.50  .... 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  22.50  .... 

....  22.50  .... 

....  24.00  .... 

....  19.00  .... 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  23.50  .... 

....  23.50  .... 

....  25.00  .... 

....  20.00  .... 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  . . 

...  23.50  .... 

....  23.50  .... 

....  24.00  .... 

....  26.00  .... 

Beet  Pulp  . . 

...  20.00  .... 

....  20.00  .... 

coming  more  plentiful  and  clearing  most 
readily.  Blue  varieties  generally  bring 
from  25c  to  35c  per  12  quart  basket. 

POTATOES— The  potato  market  is  still 
in  bad  shape.  Yong  Islands  and  Maines 
are  meeting  slow  outlet.  Long  Islands 
bring  $1.15  to  $1.40  per  150  pound  sack, 
75c  to  90c  per  100  pound  bag.  Maines  in 
150  pound  bags  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

CABBAGE — In  bags  is  barely  main¬ 
tained  bringing  usually  40c  per  90  pounds, 
with  bulk  goods  ranging  from  $10  to  $13 
per  otn. 

CAULIFLOWER— From  the  Catskill 
district  is  in  heavy  supply  but  holds  mod¬ 
erately  steady  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  crate 
for  the  best. 

CEERY  was  doing  a  little  better  at  the 
close,  State  being  quoted  at  75c  to  $1.38 
per  %  crate. 

LETTUCE  from  upstate  in  heavy  re¬ 
ceipt.  Demand  not  equal  to  the  offering, 
ranging  from  25c  to  90c  per  crate. 

ONIONS  continue  extremely  dull  and 
easy.  The  western  New  York  yellows  at 
40c  to  55c  per  50  pound  bag,  Orange 
County  from  5c  to  10c  lower. 


How  the  Championship 
Was  Won 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

ray  Beardsley  won  second  prize  in  the 
tournament  last  year  and  Foster  Bult 
who  won  the  fourth  priz.e  this  year  won 
the  same  prize  last  year.  This  is  the 
first  year  Mr.  Seaman  has  entered  the 
tournament.  Last  year  Dutchess  county 
was  represented  by  a  man  who  failed 
to  qualify  for  the  preliminaries.  Mr. 
Seaman  says  that  he  is  a  “dirt  farmer” 
and  that  he  has  two  other  men  in  his 
county  that  are  as  good  players  as  he 
is  and  that  he  is  going  to  see  that  the 
best  one  of  these  comes  to  the  meet 
next  year  to  again  carry  back  to  his 
county  the  championship,  the  gold 
medal,  and  the  money.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Tweedie  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  after  winning  the  cham¬ 
pionship  one  year  developed  another 
player  in  his  county  who  won  the 
championship  the  next  year. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE 

MENT.  CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  bi-weekl.v  at  Id 
N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.,  for  October  1,  1932. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  Dutchess,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  iforesaid,  personally  appeared  Henry  Morgen 
thau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  and  that  the  following  is,'  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411, 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction. 
N.  Y. ;  Editor,  Edward  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Managing  Editor,  Edward  B.  East¬ 
man,  139  Caryl  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Business 
Manager,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction. 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member  must  be 
given).  American  Agriculturist,  Inc,,  415  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. :  Edward  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Av 
enue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. :  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. ;  E.  C.  Weatherby,  306  Elm  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 

this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  . —  (This  in¬ 

formation  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.. 

Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  15th  day  of 
September,  1932. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1933). 

(Seal)  Elizabeth  Campbell. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


E.  R.  Simons  and  Earl  Flansburgh  Fill  New  Places  at  Cornell 


taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  farm  products,  which  is  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  has  been  developed  under  Mr. 
Flansburgh’s  personal  direction. 

We  add  our  congratulations  to  many 
others  which  are  being  given  these  two 
men.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place  also 
to  congratulate  New  York  State  farmers 
for  their  good  fortune  in  having  two  men 
with  farm  training  and  with  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  farm  problems  in 
such  important  positions  as  these  two 
men  will  occupy. 


Ulster  Holstein  Club  Sale  Oct.  7 

The  Third  Annual  Sale  conducted  by 
the  Ulster  County  Holstein  Club  will  take 
place  Friday,  October  7,  1932,  starting 
at  1:00  P.  M.,  at  the  Melvin  Richard’s 
farm  three  miles  west  of  New  Paltz,  New 
York.  Fifty  head  of  registered  Holsteins 
will  be  offered  for  sale.  Col.  George  W. 
Baxter  of  Elmira  will  be  the  auctioneer. 

The  quality  of  the  cattle  will  be  still 
better  than  offered  during  the  past  two 
years.  All  the  mature  cows  will  have 
Dairy  Improvement  Association  records 
ranging  up  to  over  20,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  over  700  pounds  of  fat.  Several  good 
bulls  will  be  offered,  some  from  Dams 
with  over  800  pounds  of  fat. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  the  sale  is 
that  all  animals  will  be  from  accredited 
herds  and  will  have  passed  two  negative 
tests  for  Bang  abortion,  the  last  within 
thirty  days  of  the  sale. 

The  sale  is  conducted  by  the  Holstein 
Club  through  a  sales  committee  composed 
of  C.  A.  Stark  of  Stone  Ridge  as  chair¬ 
man,  Edward  Davenport  and  John 
Schoonmaker  of  Accord, 

The  roads  leading  to  the  sales  barn  will 
be  well  marked  from  New  Paltz.  Lunch 
will  be  available  on  the  grounds  and  the 
cattle  will  be  available  for  inspection  in 
the  forenoon.  This  will  enable  the  sale 
to  get  underway  promptly  at  1:00  o’clock. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Decker,  Manager  of  the  Sha- 
wangunk  Valley  Stock  farm  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Club  will  read  the  pedigrees: 


School  day  and  all  children  under  16  years 
were  admitted  free.  The  school  contests 
were  held  on  this  day  and  the  children 
were  paid  their  prizes  at  once.  This  al¬ 
ways  means  a  busy  day  for  District  Sup¬ 
erintendent  Lillian  Flower,  who  has 
charge  of  the  school  work  and  contests. 
Six  Granges  had  entries.  Pittstown  won 
first  place  and  Sand  Lake  Grange  second 
place.  All  the  entries  were  close  in  points 
won.  The  Farm  Bureau  had  a  tent  exhibit, 
and  the  Home  Bureau  exhibited  clothing 
and  shrubs  for  the  Home  Ground  Im¬ 
provement  Project. — F. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— Threshing  and 
corn  cutting  are  underway  and  cauli¬ 
flower  is  being  shipped  by  truck  loads 
daily  Prices  for  cauliflower  are  low  at 
present.  Egg  prices  are  on  the  gain,  the 
last  received  being  24%c.  Potatoes  sold 
today  for  50c  a  bushel,  though  60c  had 
been  the  price  before. 

This  section  has  suffered  badly  for  want 
of  rain,  crops  drying  up.  Springs  and 


streams  very  low  or  dried  up.  There  have 
been  some  local  showers  that  passed 
us  by. 

Those  of  us  who  had  hoped  for  some 
relief  from  the  financial  strain  through 
the  Emergency  Committee  will  continue 
as  long  as  possible  to  stretch  milk  checks 
that  will  not  stretch  in  a  futile  effort  to 
make  not  only  two  but  many  ends  meet. 

— E.  M.  N. 


Penna.  Sales  Tax 


In  an  opinion  handed  down  by  John 
A.  McSparran,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Pennsylvania  sales  tax,  all  co¬ 
operative  marketing  associations  which 
sell  their  farm  products  to  distributors 
jobbers,  or  retailers  for  resale  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  tax.  Associations  are 
held  liable  under  this  ruling  if  they 
buy  these  products  from  members  but 
are  not  liable  for  the  tax  if  they  act 
only  as  agent  for  members. 


Western  New  York  Notes 


County  Notes 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— Potatoes  are 
40c  per  bushel;  eggs  26c  per  dozen;  butter 
25c  per  lb. ;  chickens  live  16c  per  lb. ; 
pears  50c  per  bushel;  elderberries  75c  per 
bushel ;  peaches  $1.00  per  bushel ;  toma¬ 
toes  40c  per  bushel ;  lima  beans  15c  per  qt. 
Chicken  thieves  are  working  in  this  vic¬ 
inity.  Men  are  receiving  15c  per  hour 
picking  tomatoes. — C.  L:  B. 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY— Crops  are 
selling  at  a  very  low  price.  Pickles  bring 
about  35c ;  sweet  corn  about  50c  and  honey 
about  10c  a  pound.  Potatoes  are  being 
eaten  by  grubs ;  in  many  cases  they  will 
not  be  dug.  Tomatoes  bring  30  or  40c  a 
basket. 

The  Schaghticoke  Fair  had  a  large 
number  of  entries  and  a  good  attendance. 
The  second  day  was  school  and  Sunday 


THE  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest  is  well 
along  in  Western  New  York,  and  gen¬ 
erally  the  harvests  are  good.  But  prices  ! 
They  give  the  grower  a  headache — and  a 
heartache  as  well !  Commodity  prices  may 
be  strengthening  as  the  newspapers  say, 

but  I  have  yet  to 
..,tgggsw!w  learn  of  a  grower 

who  has  noted  any 
strengthening 
^  of  farm  commodity 
prices  which  are 
simply  ruinous.  Of 
course,  the  supply 
is  good,  but  in  most 
cases  not  excessive. 
Big  crops  and  sur- 
W  pluses  carried  over 

may  explain  cherry 
prices.  Heavy  acre- 
ages  and  yields  may 
explain  early  cab¬ 
bage  prices.  But  ex¬ 
cessive  production  does  not  explain  apple 
prices  nor  peach  prices  nor  vegetable 
prices  generally.  Lack  of  buying  power, 
the  inability  of  many  people  to  buy — 
seems  to  be  the  answer. 


At.  C.  Burnt t 


Retail  Selling  Helps 

There  is  a  way  out,  open  to  some.  It  is 
to  retail  their  products  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers  from  roadside  stands  or  by  city 
delivery.  Several  friends  of  mine  are  do¬ 
ing  this  with  satisfying  results.  I  have 
never  seen  so  much  produce  offered  on 
the  highways  near  the  cities  as  this  year. 
Of  course,  one  has  to  have  a  good  lo¬ 
cation  on  a  well-traveled  highway  and 
he  must  furnish  variety  and  quality  to  at¬ 
tract  and  maintain  a  trade.  The  need  for 
variety  forces  many  stand  owners  to  buy 
from  other  growers  not  located  so  that 
they  can  sell  directly.  Thus  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  some  apples,  peaches,  and  eggs  to  a 


By  M.  C.  Burritt 

vegetable  grower  who  has  a  well  located 
stand. 

But  these  same  roadside  stands  often 
ruin  the  markets  for  others.  At  Rochester 
for  instance  they  have  seriously  hurt  the 
public  market.  Grocers’  trade  is  hurt,  and 
they  don’t  go  to  the  market  as  they  did 
to  buy.  Many  growers  who  have  depended 
on  the  public  market  have  been  unable 
to  sell  their  produce  there;  hundreds  of 
loads  have  been  brought  home  unsold  at 
times.  All  markets  are  hurt  too,  by  the 
poor  quality  of  produce.  Too  much  of  it 
is  junk  and  ought  never  to  be  offered  for 
sale  at  all.  But  growers  are  desperate  for 
money.  Abundance  of  produce  and  sales 
by  truck  and  roadside  stands  almost 
everywhere  make  for  uncertainty  of  re¬ 
sale  and  check  speculative  buying  which 
also  depresses  prices. 

Another  factor  in  the  low  market  prices 
for  farm  produce  is,  I  feel  sure,  high  rail¬ 
road  freight  rates.  Our  railroads  have 
built  up  a  rate  structure  so  high  that 
much  farm  produce  cannot  pay  the  price. 
I  know  definitely  of  quantities  of  eggs, 
apples  and  vegetables  which  are  now  be¬ 
ing  shipped  by  truck  which  formerly  went 
by  rail  and  the  trend  from  rail  to  truck 
is  increasing  weekly.  Curtailment  of  rail 
service  is  being  had  accordingly.  Station 
agencies  are  being  closed  and  abandon¬ 
ment  of  branch  lines  is  not  far  off.  The 
shipper  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the 
shift  for  he  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  rates  in  many  cases.  Economies  with 
him  are  absolutely  essential.  And  the 
truck  offers  him  many  advantages  aside 
from  lower  rates,  such  as  pick-up  at  the 
farm  and  direct  delivery  at  the  other  end, 
and  smaller  shipments  and  quicker  deliv¬ 
ery  in  many  cases. 


New  York  Delegates  at  Camp  Vail — Left  to  right,  front  row:  Charles 
Nichols,  Watertown;  Leon  McNair,  Binghamton. 

Left  to  right,  second  row:  Emily  Watts,  Deferiet;  Anna  Morrison,  Grove- 
land;  Doris  Lemley,  Warsaw;  Mrs.  Nancy  Roman,  Cornell  University;  W.  J. 
Wright,  State  Club  Leader,  Ithaca;  Marvel  Markell,  East  Greenbush;  Ramona 
Kell,  Corfu;  Evelyn  Tucker,  McDonough- 

Left  to  right,  third  row:  Norma  Everson,  Asst.  County  Club  Agent,  Nor¬ 
wich;  M.  J.  Merton,  County  Club  Agent,  Batavia;  Reed  Adams,  Greene;  F.  R. 
Sears,  County  Club  Agent,  Auburn;  John  A.  Mott,  Hartwick;  Ralph  H.  Web¬ 
ster,  Auburn;  Ralph  Penney,  W allkill ;  Barnard  Joy,  County  Club  Agent,  King¬ 
ston;  Mrs.  Joy. 


We  Need  the  Railroads 

This  shift  also  has  its  disadvantages. 
It  is  breaking  down  rail  service  without 
offering  an  adequate  substitute.  Who  is 
to  deliver  the  coal,  furniture,  machinery, 
fencing,  feed,  fertilizer,  etc.,  in  our 
smaller  communities  if  the  railroads 
abandon  their  lines?  Again  trucking  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  uncertainty.  When  produce 
went  by  rail  both  shipper  and  buyer  knew 
the  exact  number  of  carloads  in  each 
market  and  the  number  enroute.  Now  no¬ 
body  knows  what  the  probable  supply  will 
be  tomorrow  or  how  many  trucks  are  on 
the  road.  The  result  is  that  the  buyer 
hesitates  to  buy.  Many  commission  men 
are  against  the  truck  and  some  refuse 
shipments  by  truck.  What  is  the  grower 
to  do  in  this  dilemma?  One  thing  he  will 
do  in  time  as  he  is  beginning  to  do  now 
is  to  develop  his  own  cooperatively  con¬ 
trolled  marketing  facilities.  It  is  an  es¬ 
sential  measure  of  self  protection.  It  will 
necessarily  be  a  slow  process  of  stand¬ 
ardization,,  careful  preparation  and  grad¬ 
ing  under  a  brand,  developing  his  own 
outlets  and  finally  measurable  control  of 
supply.  Meanwhile  every  man  acts  for 
himself. 

There  are  some  favorable  factors.  Hired 
labor  is  cheap- — fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents 
an  hour.  Packing  charges  are  being  re¬ 
duced.  Packages  are  twenty-five  per  cent 
cheaper.  So  far  storage  charges  have  not 
come  down  much.  Diversity,  reduced 
costs,  and  retailing  where  possible  may 
save  us. 


TWO  well-earned  promotions  have  just 
been  announced  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University.  Some  time  ago  when  Dr.  Carl 
E.  Ladd  was  made  dean  of  the  college, 
his  old  position,  that  of  Director  of  Ex¬ 
tension,  was  left  vacant.  Lloyd  R.  Simons, 
known  to  thousands  of  his  friends 
throughout  the  State  as  Si,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  University 
to  take  Dr.  Ladd’s  former  place. 

This,  of  course,  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
position  of  County  Agent  Leader  which 
Si  has  so  ably  filled  for  several  years 
and  the  trustees  appointed  Earl  A.  Flans- 


L.  R.  Simons 

burgh,  who  also  is  known  by  thousands 
of  our  readers  and  who  for  the  past 
eleven  years  has  been  Assistant  County 
Agent  Leader,  to  take  Mr.  Simons’  place 
as  State  County  Agent  Leader. 

Mr.  Simons  was  born  on  a  general  dairy 
farm  near  Sardinia  in  Erie  County.  He 
graduated  from  the  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  1911;  taught  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Gowanda  High  School,  and 
organized  the  County  Farm  Bureau  in 
Nassau  County  on  Long  Island.  From 
there  he  joined  the  extension  service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  where  he  did  work  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  western  portions  of  the  country. 
In  1920  he  came  back  to  Cornell,  served 
as  assistant  county  agent  leader  from 


Earl  Flansburgh 

1920  to  1927,  and  succeeded  Jay  Coryell 
as  county  agent  leader  in  1927. 

Earl  Flansburgh  went  to  high  school 
at  Greenwich,  New  York,  and  after  grad¬ 
uation  taught  a  rural  school  as  a  means 
of  paying  his  expenses  through  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  After  graduation 
from  the  State  College  he  taught  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  at  Castile  and  then  be¬ 
came  a  county  agent  in  New  Hampshire. 
He  came  back  to  New  York  State  in  1921, 
where  he  acted  as  county  agent  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  and  came  to  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  as  As¬ 
sistant  County  Agent  Leader  in  1921.  Mr. 
Flansburgh  is  particularly  well  known  to 
the  farmers  of  western  New  York  and 
the  Hudson  Valley.  Many  dairymen  will 
remember  the  news  column  which  he 
wrote  under  the  caption  "The  Rambling 
Reporter.”  Recently  farmers  have  been 
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\  Fresh,  full  strength  Nicotine  and 
Kamala  the  best  / 

A  vermifuges 
§  known. 
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W0*BS 


Cut  down  expenses 
this  year !  Save  the  vast  amount 
of  feed  worms  eat.  Your  hens 
will  turn  it  into  extra  eggs  and 
the  few  pennies  you  spend  for 
PrattsN-KCapsules  now,  will 
bring  back  dollars  of  extra 
profits.  Worms  make  your 
birds  thin,  unthrifty,  lame 

or  paralyzed,  big  eaters  and  poor 
layers,  with  pale  combs  and 
wattles,  and  brownish  diarrhea. 
Worm  your  entire  flock  now  so 
birds  can  come  into  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  high-priced 
egg  months!  Your  County 
Agt.  or  Exp.  Sta.  will  tell 
you  the  way  to  kill  poul¬ 
try  worms  (both  tape  & 
r’nd)  is  with  Nicotine 
and  Kamala.  Pratts 
N-K  Capsules  give 
you  the  finest  quality 
of  Nicotine  and  Ka¬ 
mala  keptlOO%fresh.  j 
They  release  these 
powerful  vermifuges 
only  when  they  are 
right  on  the 
worms — N-Ks 
can’t  fail  to 
work. 


IF  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY— MAIL  COUPON^ 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  206,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  postpaid  N-K  Capsules  as 
checked.  I  enclose  amount  specified 


Adult  Size 
3-lb.  Birds  and  Over 

□  50 . $1.00 

□  100 .  1.75 

—  500 .  7.00 

1000 . 12.00 


Chicks 
Birds  Under 

□  50 . 

□  100 . 

□  500 . 

□  1000 . 


Pullet  Size 
3-lb. 

$0.65 
1.00 


4.50 

8.00 


Name 


Address 
City . 


.State. 


The  Right  Stock, 
Rightly  Fed,  Means 


BROILER  PROFITS 

Early  growth  and  quick  fleshing  takes  proper 
feeding.  But,  more  than  anything  else,  it 
takes  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  That’s  the  only 
kind  of  chicks  we  sell.  Our  chicks  will  make 
money  for  you  in  the  broiler  market  this  fall 
and  winter.  Breeder-hatched  from  B.  W.  D. 
tested  stock.  Early  feathering.  Quick-maturing. 
Free  from  disease.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  Prices 

Reds  Rocks  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

R.D.  A  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


BRED WELL  BREEDERS” 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D. )  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 
RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  1000 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds.  ..  3.50  6.50  12 

3-Weeks  Old  Chicks.  ..  5.50  10.50  20 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  $1  &  $1.25  each 


W.F.Hillpot,  Dept.  129,  Frenchtown,N.J. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS  fob  puePr. 

Thousands  hatching.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  collect. 
Postpaid.  Dive  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 
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Too  Many  Small  Flocks 


“Up  hill  and  down  dale, 

Chickens  are  kept  in  every  vale.” 

WHEN  Old  Mother  Goose  wrote 
those  lines  she  had  it,  “butter  is 
made  in  every  vale.”  That  was  a  long 
time  ago  so  I  have  brought  the  rhyme 
up  to  date  to  express  a  very  modern 
fact.  Chickens  are  kept  on  every  farm 
— almost.  In  looking  over  the  1930  cen¬ 
sus  report  here  is  what  I  find  for  the 
territory  covered  by  the  American 
Agriculturist : 

No.  of  No.  rep’t. 
Farms  Poultry 

New  England  States  121,603  88,753 

N.  Atlantic  Group  357,603  308,789 

Delaware  9,707  8,747 

Maryland  43,203  39,262 

Now  with  these  figures  in  mind 
listen  to  this  statement  recently  made 
by  a  feed  man  who  is  not  given  to  say¬ 
ing  things  just  to  hear  himself  talk. 
He  said,  “to  my  mind  there  is  no  place 
for  the  farm  flock  on  our  eastern 
farms.”  Rather  startling  isn’t  it?  You 
want  to  tell  him  he  is  crazy;  so  did  I. 
I  mean  I  wanted*  to,  except  that  he 
weighs  about  60  pounds  more  than  I 
do. 

Mr.  Feedman’s  idea  of  a  farm  flock 
is  one  of  from  about  75  birds  up  to 
three  or  four  hundred.  Enough  to  clut¬ 
ter  up  the  premises  with  brooding 
equipment,  chickens,  and  feathers,  but 
not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
get  down  to  making  the  chickens  a 
real  part  of  the  farm  business. 

Do  Small  Flocks  Lose  Money? 

Such  farms,  says  Mr.  Feedman,  are 
losing  more  money  for  the  industry 
than  they  are  making.  The  more  I  have 
thought  about  this  the  more  sure  I 
have  become  that  he  is  right.  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  farm  flocks 
should  do  one  of  two  things;  either  cut 
down  to  just  enough  birds  to  supply 
the  family  with  eggs  and  chicken  din¬ 
ners — say  50  birds,  or  increase  to 
where  at  least  two  30  dozen  cases  of 
eggs  are  produced  weekly  during  nine 
months  of  the  year.  There  are  two 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  this 
contention.  In  the  first  place  small 
farm  flocks  are  inefficient  and  in  the 
second  place  the  average  quality  of 
farm  eggs  is  low,  and  the  farm  flock 
eggs  are  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
depressing  the  price  on  nearby  eggs. 

Farm  Flocks  are  Inefficient 

Dr.  Misner  of  the  Cornell  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Economics,  after 
studying  the  receipts  and  expenses  of 
the  poultry  business  on  more  than  100 
New  York  farms,  and  then  going  back 
and  repeating  the  study,  largely  on  the 
same  farms  in  two  succeeding  years, 
reports  that  all  three  years  agree  that 
the  size  of  the  poultry  flock  is  one  of 
the  most  important  differences  between 
profitable  and  non-profitable  business¬ 
es.  He  shows  that  on  39  farms  with 
1600  or  more  layers,  the  owners  made 
an  average  labor  income  of  $1831;  37 
flocks  with  between  1000  and  16000 


By  L.  E.  Weaver 

Poultry  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

birds  returned  $849  overage  labor  in¬ 
come;  and  32  flocks  smaller  than  1000 
gave  $359  as  the  average  return. 

It  might  be  argued  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  time  spent  the  small-flock 
man  makes  as  much  from  his  poultry 
as  the  large-flock  man  does  and  that 
because  he  spends  less  time  on  the 
poultry  he  has  more  time  left  for  other 
things.  That  is  just  the  point.  He 
should  have,  but  he  doesn’t.  These  fig¬ 
ures  show  his  entire  income  from  all 
sources.  That  is  why  we  say  the  farm 
flock  is  inefficient.  The  smaller  the 
flock  the  more  time  it  takes  per  bird 
to  care  for  them.  The  smaller  the  house 
the  more  it  costs  per  bird  to  build  it. 
The  smaller  the  flock  the  higher  the 
cost  of  rearing  per  pullet.  Dr.  Misner’s 
study  did  not  include  small  farm  flocks, 
yet  his  figures  do  show  a  definite  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  returns  for  smaller 

flocks.  Perhaps  this  cannot  be  carried 
too  far,  because  poultry  in  very  small 
flocks  glean  most  of  their  living  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 

scraps  from  the  kitchen  and  garden, 

waste  grain  after  threshing,  weed 

seeds  and  insects  from  the  range.  It 
is  because  of  the  economy  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  such  small  flocks  that  I  say 
with  Mr.  Feedman  that  every  farm 
should  keep  just  enough  birds  to  make 
use  of  the  waste  and  no  more  unless 
it  is  going  to  be  large  enough  to  be 
made  of  real  importance.  The  idea  is 
well  expressed  by  the  slogan  adopted 
by  one  of  the  western  states,  “50  or 
500”.  A  few  birds  may  be  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  be  gleaners,  but  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  gleaners  becomes  larger 
than  the  supply  of  gleanings,  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  flower  beds,  and  the  grain 
fields  will  suffer. 

Farm  Flock  Eggs  Are  of  Low 
Average  Quality 

One  of  the  first  jobs  that  I  ever  had 
working  away  from  home  was  to  help 
our  grocery  and  dry-goods  storekeeper 
a  few  weeks  one  summer.  I  remember 
that  one  day  he  told  me  to  sort  over 
the  eggs  in  the  basement  and  take  the 
dirty  ones  down  to  the  dock,  only  a 
few  steps  from  the  rear  entrance,  and 
wash  them.  I  half  filled  a  pan  with 
eggs  and  held  it  in  the  water  to  let  it 
fill.  As  the  water  ran  in,  the  eggs — or 
a  good  share  of  them — promptly  start¬ 
ed  to  float  out  into  the  lake.  Those  eggs 
had  been  brought  in  from  farms  with 
too  few  hens  to  make  it  possible  to 
ship  eggs  to  New  York.  No  one  knows 
how  long  they  had  been  held  at  the 
farm  before  they  were  traded  in  at  the 
store  for  supplies,  nor  how  long  they 
had  laid  around  in  the  basement  of  the 
store.  We  can  be  sure  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  both  places  had  been  high. 

We  know  more  about  egg  quality  to¬ 
day  and  how  to  keep  eggs,  but  the 
number  of  people  who  are  not  applying 
that  knowledge  is  appaling.  Further 
than  that,  if  everyone  who  ever  takes 


A  familiar  sight  on  many  eastern  farms  at  this  time  of  year. 


eggs  to  the  store,  or  sells  them  to  a 
buyer  at  the  farm,  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  the  eggs  and  wanted  to  do  it, 
still  many  of  them  could  not  because 
they  are  not  equipped,  and  probably 
could  not  afford  to  do  it  either.  Two 
or  three  hours  spent  in  gathering  eggs 
and  taking  them  to  town  is  hardly 
worth  while  for  a  few  dozens  of  eggs. 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  the 
eggs  are  being  handled  in  case  lots. 
The  time  involved  is  very  little  more. 

Can  Enlarge  Flock  Profitably 

It  seems  quite  evident  to  me  that 
eggs  from  the  small  flocks  are  bound 
to  be  of  low  average  quality  and  that 
they  are  bound  to  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  price  of  nearby  eggs.  In 
discussing  this  recently  with  a  poultry 
man,  he  reminded  me  that  on  many  of 
these  farms  the  housewife  depends  up¬ 
on  the  egg  money  for  her  funds,  and 
that  I  wouldn’t  get  very  far  telling  her 
she  should  quit  keeping  hens  and  sell¬ 
ing  eggs.  Please  don’t  misunderstand 
me ;  I  mentioned  another  choice.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  these  small  flocks 
enlarged  to  where  they  will  produce 
two  or  more  cases  per  week,  to  where 
they  are  kept  confined  the  year  ‘round 
in  a  good  serviceable  house  and  are 
considered  of  enough  importance  to  be 
fed  and  watered  regularly  every  day 
in  the  year — not  shifting  for  them¬ 
selves  and  going  without  mash,  and 
roosting  with  mites  swarming  over 
them. 

Now  some  one  is  sure  to  say  “but 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  11  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS. 
STARTED  CHICKS— 
PULLETS 

ur  loss — your  chance!  Lacking  housing 
mee,  will  sell  some  extra  fine  surplus 
ullets  at  attractive  prices.  10  to  12  weeks 
p  to  laying  age.  Write  today  for  prices 
hile  they  last.  Chicks  Hatching  every 
Wednesday.  Catalog  Free. 

Fairnnrt  Pnnltrv  Farm  and  Hatchery. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  100  500 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  W.  Leghorns. ...$5.50  $25.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  27 .50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5-50  25.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  .22.50 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  Box  3,  McAlisterville, 


1000 

$50 

55 

50 

45 

cir. 

Pa. 


CHICK5?30  DttJ&Tridl 

guarantee.  No  need  to  take  chances  on  breed.  You  get 
30  days  to  make  sure  chicks  are  as  represented.  Low 
prices.  All  varieties.  Blood  tested.  Easy  buying  plan. 

Chick  manual  FREE. 

Missouri  State  Hatchery,  Box  500,  Butler.  Mo. 


ATT  1  T  1TV  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

QUALITY  «.;»  k o. 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  Reds  .  6.00  30.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  25.00  50 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


PI  II  I  50c.  75c  and  up,  ages  to  laying  age. 

*  L*  d  -  *  Big  type  Barron  strain  leghorns  «. 
O.  P.  200-290  pedigreed  large  size  breeding.  15,000  to 
select  from.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval  Also  Bd  Rock 
pullets.  Prices  slashed.  Choice  pedigreed  cockerels  ana 
yearling  hens.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview  Hatchery 
&  Poultry  Farms,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.2,  Box  A. 


Healthy  well  raised  S.  C. 
PUL. LETS  White  Leghorns  16  weeks  85c 
^  ^  jg  weeks  95C>  20  weeks  $105. 

Ready  to  Lay  (With  nice  combs)  $1.15.  For  immediate 
shipment.  C.O.D.  on  Approval.  100%  guaranteed. 
GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM, 
Zeeland,  Michigan 


lass  “A”  Pullets  65c  up 

nisands  of  free  range  pullets  ready  for  shipment. 

ages.  White  Leghorns  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancona., 
■red  Rocks  and  Yearling  Hens.  VERY  LOW  1  RICLk. 
».D.  on  approval.  100%  live  arrival.  Catalogue  tree. 

S  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


TURKEYS 


unmoth  Bronze  Tj, 

>  started  poults.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM, 
H.  Timerman,  Prop..  LaFargeville,  New  York. 
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wbat  about  the  surplus,  won’t  the 
poultry  business  be  overdone?”  Our 
northeast  section  could  double  or  even 
triple  the  number  of  eggs  that  it  is 
now  sending  to  the  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Boston  markets  and  it 
wouldn’t  make  a  ripple  in  those  mar¬ 
kets  compared  to  the  splashes  made  by 
the  western  states.  Iowa,  for  instance, 
sends  170,000  cases,  while  New  York 
is  sending  a  mere  30,000.  “Nearby 
markets  for  nearby  poultrymen  is  not 
a  bad  idea. 


Factors  Which  Kept  Down  the 
Price  of  Nearby  Eggs 
This  Summer 

By  J.  C.  CRISSEY, 

President  G.  L.  F.  Marketing 
Corporation 

On  June  1  with  an  acute  shortage  of 
production  of  nearby  eggs  and  2,000,- 
000  less  cases  of  eggs  in  cold  storage 
than  last  year,  nearby  egg  producers 
were  apparently  in  an  enviable  posi¬ 
tion.  There  was  every  prospect  for  ex¬ 
cellent  summer  and  fall  egg  prices. 
That  these  prices  did  not  materialize 
has  been  a  source  of  surprise  to  nearly 
everybody.  Now,  looking  back,  we  see 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  excellent 
prospects  failed  to  work  out. 

To  begin  with,  curtailment  in  egg 
consumption  has  been  extreme.  Again, 
even  though  the  price  looked  low  to 
nearby  producers,  New  York  City  quo¬ 
tations  looked  awfully  good  to  the  mid- 
western  farmer.  There  was  nothing 
else  from  which  he  could  get  as  much 
ready  money.  As  a  result  during  Au¬ 
gust,  in  spite  of  lower  production  in 
the  eastern  states,  the  New  York  City 
market  actually  received  16,873  more 
cases  of  eggs  than  in  August  1931,  the 
increase  coming  almost  entirely  from 
mid-western  states. 

To  summarize,  beginning  with  June, 
every  indication  was  that  egg  prices 
would  advance  during  the  summer  and 
fall  to  a  point  where  poultrymen  would 
realize  a  handsome  profit.  The  reasons 
were:  (1)  Lower  storage  holdings  (2) 
A  positive  shortage  of  supplies  in  sight 
during  that  period  compared  with  even 
a  sub-normal  demand. 

This  indicated  rise  in  price  was  part¬ 
ly  dissipated  by  (1)  An  unprecedented 
falling  off  in  demand,  due  to  economic 
conditions.  (2)  Prices  that  were  still 
attractive  enough  to  bring  heavier  than 
normal  shipments  from  the  Mid-west. 
(3)  The  sluggish  advance  of  Pacific 
Coast  quotations.  With  all  the  above 
factors  creating  an  unsettled  market 
through  June,  July  and  August,  prices 
for  nearby  eggs  are  still  high  enough 
to  allow  eggs  to  make  a  higher  net 
return  than  any  other  farm  commodity. 


sion  man,  telling  him  about  what  you 
have  and  asking  his  advice  as  to  the 
best  time  at  which  to  ship.  Poultry 
cannot  be  held  long  before  selling;  in 
fact,  as  a  general  practice,  it  is  not 
held  longer  than  two  days.  It  must  be 
sold,  and  if  everybody  decides  to  ship 
on  the  same  day  there  is  certain  to  be 
an  over-supply,  in  which  case  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  sets  in  and  the 
prices  drops. 

In  the  second  place,  you  will  get 
more  money  if  you  will  ship  only  one 
kind  of  poultry  in  a  crate.  Different 
breeds  should  not  be  mixed,  for  if  they 
are  you  are  certain  to  get  the  price 
of  the  poorer  breed  for  the  entire  coop. 
Neither,  for  best  results,  should  broil¬ 
ers  and  fowls  be  mixed. 

Third,  if  you  write  your  commission 
man  and  tell  him  just  what  you  have, 
do  not  be  surprised,  in  case  your  pro¬ 
posed  shipment  is  small,  to  have  him 
advise  you  to  sell  it  locally.  This  ad¬ 
vice  is  particularly  good  if  you  have 
only  a  few  hens  of  mixed  breed  or  in 
case  the  hens  are  poor  in  flesh,  in 
which  case  they  are  certain  to  receive 
not  the  top  price  but  perhaps  as  low 
a  price  as  prevails  on  the  market  that 
day. 

A  fourth  thing  you  should  do  for 
your  own  protection  is  to  check  on  the 
reliability  of  the  man  to  whom  you  in¬ 
tend  to  ship.  We  will  be  glad  to  report 
on  the  standing  of  any  receiver  of  farm 
produce  on  request. — H.  L.  C. 


Lights  Help  Hens  Eat  More 

Lighting  of  poultry  flocks  has  come 
to  be  a  standard  practice  on  thousands 
of  poultry  farm  during  the  past  three 
years,  yet  we  continue  to  get  letters 
from  subscribers  asking  questions 
about  the  use  of  lights  and  particularly 
about  the  management  of  the  flock 
where  lights  are  used. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  lighting 


flocks,  which  is  to  enable  the  flock  to 
consume  more  feed.  There  is  nothing 
magic  about  lights  and  unless  more 
feed  is  consumed  lights  are  likely  to 
be  a  damage  instead  of  a  benefit.  In 
order  to  consume  more  feed,  of  course, 
you  have  to  put  it  before  the  hens. 
Lights  give  them  a  longer  day  in 
which  to  eat  and  if  they  are  provided 
with  a  palatable  ration  they  are  almost 
certain  to  eat  more. 

Tests  have  shown  little  difference  in 
results  secured  from  lighting  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  of  day.  Possibly  early  in  the 
morning  is  the  best  time  but  here 
again  we  want  to  point  out  that  it 
does  no  good  to  have  the  lights  turned 
on  with  an  automatic  switch  and  have 
the  hens  get  down  from  the  roost  on-  ; 
ly  to  find  that  there  is  no  water  for  ; 
them  to  drink  and  no  feed  for  them  to  | 
eat.  For  all  practical  purposes  lights 
in  the  evening  are  just  as  effective.  It 
is  also  a  good  idea  to  remember  that 
it  is  possible  to  overdo  a  good  thing. 
If  lights  are  provided  so  that  hens 
have  a  13  or  14  hour  day  that  is 
enough. 

To  get  best  results  old  hens  and 
pullets  should  be  kept  in  separate 
houses.  The  old  hens  need  a  little  rest 
in  the  fall  in  which  to  molt  and  grow 
a  new  coat  of  feathers.  If  lights  are 
kept  on  them  continuously  they  are 
likely  to  lay  until  sometime  in  the 
winter,  then  stop  production  and  molt 
and  in  all  probability  not  come  back 
in  production  until  spring.  If  you  want 
to  sell  your  old  hens  as  soon  as  they 
stop  production,  then  you  can  put 
lights  on  them  continuously  during  the 
fall. 

With  the  pullets,  lights  can  be  start¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  the  days  begin  to  get 
short  and  if  proper  attention  is  given 
to  feeding  and  management,  it  should 
result  in  heavier  production  than  would 
otherwise  be  secured  right  through  the 
winter. 


Your  Questions  Answered 


When  You  Ship  Poultry 

The  other  day  I  had  an  interesting 
talk  with  a  receiver  of  live  poultry  in 
the  New  York  City  market.  Just  as 
an  illustration  of  some  of  the  problems 
which  he  has,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
a  small  coop  of  fowls  which  had  come 
from  a  considerable  distance,  and  told 
me  that  the  express  on  this  coop  had 
amounted  to  more  money  than  he  could 
possibly  get,  at  present  prices,  for  the 
contents  of  the  coop.  The  shipper  had 
neglected  to  write  for  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions,  and,  in  fact,  had  not  even  told 
the  receiver  that  the  shipment  was 
coming.  As  a  result,  the  man  who 
shipped  the  coop  is  certain  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  because  after  the  shipment  is 
sold  and  the  express  deducted,  there 
will  be  no  returns  to  him;  neither  in 
this  case  will  the  commission  man  get 
any  pay  for  his  work  in  selling  the 
fowls. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  receiver  is  al¬ 
ways  right  and  the  shipper  always 
wrong,  but  I  do  believe  that  you,  as 
a  shipper  of  live  poultry  will  g’et  bet¬ 
ter  returns  if  you  will  cooperate  a 
little  more  closely  with  the  man  to 
whom  you  are  sending  your  stuff. 

Here  are  a  few  ways  in  which  you 
can  do  this: 

First,  before  making  any  shipments, 
it  will  pay  you  to  write  your  commis- 


Feeding  ior  Eggs 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in 
the  Agriculturist  written  by  you  so 
thought  I  would  write  you  to  see  if  you 
think  this  way  of  feeding  my  pullets  is  a 
good  one.  My  mash  is :  400  wheat  bran, 
400  flour  midds,  615  corn  meal,  200  heavy 
fine  ground  oats,  100  dried  milk,  260  meat 
scrap,  20  salt,  5  cod  liver  oil.  My  miller 
does  not  have  fish  meal  so  I  use  that  100 
pounds  of  meat  scrap.  I  shall  feed  all  the 
corn  and  wheat  they  can  clean  up  at 
night  with  a  bit  left  over.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  shall  give  sprouted  oats  and  at  noon 
a  wet  mash  of  laying  mash  and  semi¬ 
solid  milk.  If  they  show  signs  of  losing 
weight  I  will  make  the  wet  mash  a  flesh¬ 
ing  mash. 

My  hens  are  white  leghorns.  Do  you 
think  this  will  be  all  right?  I  can  have 
this  mash  mixed  for  about  $25.  Do  you 
think  this  is  an  economical  feed? 

— B.  B.,  New  Yor a 

The  ration  which  you  have  submitted 
looks  very  good  with  one  exception. 
You  should  put  in  20  pounds  of  cod 
liver  oil  instead  of  5  pounds.  The  con¬ 
centrated  oil  is  not  obtainable  as  a  rule, 
so  ypu  will  have  to  get  the  usual  grade 
of  which  20  pints  or  pounds  is  needed. 

There  is  another  point  I  might  men¬ 
tion  :  By  mixing  the  mash  with  butter¬ 
milk,  you  may  stimulate  the  birds  more 
than  necessary.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  use  water  at  first  and  have 
the  milk  as  a  reserve  to  use  in  case  a 
slump  threatens,  or  on  cold  days  when 
the  hens  are  inactive  and  will  not  eat 
as  much  as  usual. 

You  probably  are  aware  that  the 
feeding  of  sprouted  oats  can  be  over¬ 
done.  Fed  in  moderation,  they  make 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  ration. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


temperatures  to  change  a  Grade  A  egg 
into  a  Grade  B  egg.  The  moral,  of 
course,  is  to  keep  the  eggs  cool. 

Temperature  No.  of  Days 

98.6°F.  3 

77.0°F.  8 

60.8°F.  23 

44.6°F.  63 

37.6°F.  100 


A  little  "Black  Leaf  40" 
goes  a  long  way-  To  kill  lice 
on  poultry  paint  tops  of 
roosts  lightly.  The  fumes  kill 
lice  while  flock  roosts. 

No  work ...  no  handling  of  birds. 

Recommended  by  Colleges 
And  Experiment  Stations 
Scientific  tests  have  proven 
every  claim  for  "Black  Leaf 
40."  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle,send$1  fortrial  bottle. 

Tobacco  By-Products  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporated 
Louisville.  Ky. 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


WORLDS  FINEST 
blYnId  CHICKS 


Onr  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred.I 
Fishel,  Thompson.  Holteman  and  otherl 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature! 

quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  _ 

capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES --Oct.  Delivery 

100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $5.50  $27.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Wh.  Wyandottes  )  .  6.00  30.00 

Bd..  Wh.,  Rocks  Reds  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes  _ 9.00  45.00 

Assorted.  Light  . 3.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds  .  5.00  25.00 

$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210,  Crandall, Ind. 

Better  CHichS 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  B.  Rocks  and  Red -Rock  cross 

breeds.  For  broilers  or  egg  production.  You  have  heard 
much  of  the  superior  livability,  fast  growth  and  full 
feathering  of  New  Hampshire  chicks.  Our  stock  comes 
from  the  best  New  Hampshire  breeders.  Every  breeder 
tested  and  free  of  B.  W.  D.  Hatches  every  week. 
Special  prices  to  broiler  raisers.  Sent  Prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Address 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM. 

R.  D.  2 .  Box  38  A.  H.  Fingar  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Rocks.  Giants,  Brahmas.  Special  Big  Type  Chicks  for 
Broilers.  Write  for  FREE  Colored  Folder  &  Low  Prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  BOX  40.  M  I D  D  LECR  EE  K.  PA. 


Heat  Ages  Eggs 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  points  out  that  the  number  of 
days  an  egg  is  old  is  not  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  apparent  age  of  the 
egg.  The  following  table  shows  the 
length  of  time  necessary  at  different 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 

Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  teeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  bags 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


Smut 


‘"’"Hftimnu 


==  Dried 
=  Skim 
gMilk 
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Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk. 


Name 


Address 


My  feed  dealer  is.. 


134)  14 


American  Agriculturist,  October  1,  1932 

Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Moxvery 


Alan  Batter ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.3’  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard33  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Haskell  hears  that  Alan  has  stolen  some 
government  property  and  plans  to  trail 
Bill  Hardsock,  suspected  of  plans  to  join 
Alan,  and  arrest  him  for  the  theft,  thus 
gaining  honor  for  himself  and  preventing 
Alan  from  capturing  the  criminals. 

When  Alan  and  Featherof  arrive  at  the 
spot  where  Hardsock  is  to  have  gasoline 
waiting  for  them  they  narrowly  miss  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  trap. 

*  *  * 

“I  can’t  figure  out  how,  but  he  did. 
He  was  out  to  bag  this  air  machine 
and  nail  you  two.  And  he  came  skittish 
close  to  doing  it.  Lemme  tell  it: 

“I  had  those  drums  cached  over  there 
on  Goose  Point  like  we  arranged,  and 
I  was  waiting  there,  never  suspecting 
a  thing.  One  evening  .  .  .  Must’ve  been 
four  or  five  days  ago;  I’ve  damn  near 
lost  track  of  time.  .  .  .  Anyway,  I  was 
sitting  there  in  the  willows  slapping 
mosquitoes  and  listening  to  a  couple 
whisky-jacks  raise  Cain  with  some¬ 
thing  back  at  the  timber  edge. 

“I  hadn’t  nothing  much  to  do,  so  I 
sort  of  moseyed  back  that  way  to  see 
what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  I  ankled 
up  easy-like,  thinking  it  might  be  a 
bear  and  her  cub,  and  I  didn’t  want  to 
get  mauled  around.  When  I  got  up 
pretty  close  I  all  at  once  smelled  to¬ 
bacco  smoke,  cigarette  smoke.  Just  a 
faint  whiff,  but  no  mistake  about  it. 

“‘What  the  hell?’  says  I.  ‘Who’s 
smoking  Turkey  tobacco  around  here? 
And  who’s  all  this  silent,  and  close  to 
me,  and  what’s  he  up  to?’  It  made  me 
leery  right  away.  I  followed  my  nose 
up-wind  and  snuck  up  real  careful. 
There  in  the  first  drogue  of  balsam 
was  a  Smoky,  that  Ogi-Tomax,  sitting 
against  a  tree,  lighting  one  cigarette 
on  the  butt  of  the  last.  They  were 
that  kind  of  cigarette  that  Haskell  gets 
clear  from  Paris,  Alan. 

“When  he  finally  got  wise  to  some¬ 
body  being  near,  he  grabbed  his  rifle. 
But  I  jumped  for  him  too  quick  and 
hit  him  a  couple  of  times,  and  while 
he  was  coming  out  of  it  I  lopped  that 
gun  of  his  around  a  tree.  Then  I  col¬ 
lared  him  and  asked  him  what  the  con- 
damsternation  his  intentions  might  be. 
At  first  he  closed  up  like  an  oyster  and 
wouldn’t  do  nothing  but  grunt  and  look 
sour.  I  was  suspicious  of  him  laying 
low  there  watching  me,  so  I  up  and 
lammed  hell  out  of  him  then  and  there 


till  he  did  pry  open  his  jaws.  Once  he 
got  started  talking  he  spilled  the  whole 
cat  out  of  the  bag. 

“Haskell  had  hired  him  to  shadow 
me  and  spy  out  what  I  was  doing.  He 
must  have  got  hep  somehow  to  me  tak¬ 
ing  that  gas.  How  he  figured  out  it  was 
for  you,  how  he  ever  knowed  you  were 
coming  down  north  in  an  air  machine 
— that’s  over  my  head  and  hands.  But 
he  did  know.  And  he  and  that  fish- 
worm  Whipple  were  coming  there  to 
Goose  Point  in  the  launch  to  get  me, 
gas,  oil,  then  lay  low  and  nail  you  two 
when  you  lit  down.  Two  bits  to  a  shirt 
button  they’re  over  there  right  now!” 

As  he  thought  how  close  he  and  Buz¬ 
zard  had  come  to  going  ashore  and 
being  captured,  Alan  shuddered. 

Bill  went  on:  “When  the  Smoky  told 
me  that  .  .  .  Say,  did  I  make  some  tall 
tracks?  I  never  got  such  a  wiggle  on 
in  my  life.  I  told  that  Smoky,  I  says, 
‘You’re  going  to  pitch  in  and  help  me. 
One  little  crooked  move  out  of  you, 
toad  eater,  and  I’ll  strip  all  your 
clothes  off  and  let  you  to  the  brule  flies 
in  your  bare  hide.  They’ll  make  a  raw 
callop  out  of  you  before  sundown.’  I 
guess  he  believed  it;  he  tied  into  the 
work  like  he  was  trying  to  make  a 
good  impression.  With  him  helping,  I 
made  two  trips  across  the  lake  and 
snaked  the  drums  all  away — all  except 
one  drum  which  I  heard  the  launch 
coming  and  didn’t  have  time  to 
take - ” 

“It’s  still  over  there,”  Alan  inter¬ 
rupted.  “They  rolled  it  out  in  plain 
sight  on  the  mud.  They  thought  it 
would  draw  us  down  like  a  decoy,  but 
instead  of  that  it  made  me  suspicious. 
They  overplayed.  But  what  got  you  all 
shot  this  way,  Bill?” 

“I’ve  been  awake  four  or  five  days 
and  nights,  that’s  what!  Not  one  wink! 
Didn’t  dare  sleep.  It  made  me  sweat 
blood  to  think  of  you  lighting  down 
over  there  and  getting  nailed.  I  had  to 
draw  your  attention  somehow,  when 
you  were  over  the  lake;  and  it  had  to 
be  one  whopper  of  a  signal,  that  far 
away.  I  got  a  couple  big  piles  of  birch 
paper  ready  and  had  a  drum  of  gas 
handy  to  soak  it  with;  and  I  kept  a 
dry-wood  fire  going  so’s  I  could  stand 
back  and  throw  a  blazing  chunk  at  the 
paper.  But  it  made  the  signal,  all  right. 
It  nearly  singed  me  and  I  stood  thirty 
feet  back.” 

“I’ll  vow  it  made  a  signal,”  Buzzard 
commented.  “It  looked  like  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Lens.” 

“I  had  to  stay  awake  every  minute,” 
Bill  continued,  “for  fear  you’d  come 
and  fly  right  into  the  trap.  And  then  I 
had  to  guard  the  Smoky.  He’s  tied  up 
back  there;  didn’t  dare  turn  him  loose, 
or  he’d  told  Haskell  where  I  was.  If  I’d 
ever  got  started  dozing,  I’d  have 
beaten  this  Rip  Winkle  fellow  for  long¬ 
distance  sleeping.  There  was  times 
when  I  got  so  near  overpowered  I  had 


to  wade  out  and  set  on  a  rock  with  the 
water  up  under  my  chin,  where  I  didn’t 
dare  go  to  sleep  or  I’d  been  drowned.” 

Merely  by  looking  at  Bill,  Alan  knew 
that  his  former  partner  had  left  half 
his  story  untold.  It  was  only  after¬ 
wards  that  he  heard  all  the  details  of 
Bill’s  heroic  siege. 

“How  about  Joyce?”  he  asked. 
“You’ve  been  to  see  her,  Bill?” 

“I  ducked  aside  twice.  Last  time  was 
a  week  ago.  She’s  taken  in  a  big  raft 
of  peltry.  She’s  closing  up  the  place 
to  go  out  to  Edmonton  and  be  with 
her  dad.” 

“A  week  ago,”  Alan  thought.  “Any¬ 
thing  could  have  happened  in  a  week.” 
He  asked,  “Any  news  at  Endurance?” 

Just  everyday  things,  Bill  reported. 
Except  for  Larry.  Larry  would  cry,  Bill 
said,  whenever  he  looked  at  his  shat¬ 
tered  leg.  Larry,  who  kept  himself  as 
young  as  men  half  his  age,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  wolf-lean  body — he  was 
wasted  away  to  a  mere  shadow  of  his 
former  self. 

Glancing  out  across  En  Traverse, 
Alan  suggested:  “We’d  better  be  leav¬ 
ing  here.  Haskell  and  his  stool  pigeon 
over  there  probably  saw  us  light.  They 
may  take  a  notion  to  whip  across  the 
lake  after  us.  Where’s  the  oil  and  gas, 
Bill?” 

“Right  yon  by  that  rock  jumble.  The 
Smoky  is  just  this  side.  I’ll  go 
along - ” 

“You  stay  here;  you’re  about  once 
in.  Buzzard,  you  turn  the  plane  and 
make  ready  for  a  quick  getaway  in 
case  that  launch  shows  up.  I’ll  get  the 
drums.” 

Skirling  ashore,  he  saw  the  Indian, 
Ogi-Tomax,  tied  against  a  tree  near  a 
little  smudge.  Freeing  him  hastily,  he 
hurried  to  the  tangle  of  junipers  and 
granite  boulders  where  he  found  the 
precious  gas  and  oil  which  Bill  had 
sworn  to  bring  to  the  rendezvous. 

As  he  raked  off  the  bulrushes  and 
lopped  junipers  and  looked  down  at 
this  evidence  of  how  Bill  Hardsock  had 
kept  faith,  a  lump  rose  in  Alan’s  throat. 
All  to  help  a  former  comrade,  Bill  had 
sacrificed  his  treasured  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  had  been  caught  in  theft  of  Po¬ 
lice  stores,  had  gone  a.  w.  o.  1  several 
days,  and  was  in  for  heavy  punishment 
when  he  returned  to  duty.  With  per¬ 
sonal  vengeance  added,  Haskell  would 
give  him  the  limit. 

Taking  a  load  out  to  the  plane,  Alan 
hoisted  it  up  to  Buzzard,  who  began 
siphoning  into  the  wing  tank. 

With  an  anxious  inquiry  in  his  blood¬ 
shot  eyes,  Bill  asked: 

“Say,  Alan,  why  can’t  I  go  along  on 
this  trick?  I’d  give  a  leg  to.  I’m  a.  w. 
o.  1.  now.  Haskell  can’t  do  much  worse 
to  me  than  he  intends  to  do  as  it  is.” 

“But  if  you  go  with  me  you’re  a.  w. 
o.  1.  much  longer,  you’ll  be  charged 
with  desertion.” 

“I  don’t  give  a  toot.  I  want  to  go. 


We  stood  leg  to  leg  against  those 
bandits  once,  Alan.  ...” 

After  all  that  Bill  had  done  for  them. 
Alan  hadn’t  the  heart  to  refuse  him. 
He  asked  Featherof : 

“How  about  it — can  we  carry  a  third 
person  ?” 

“Well,  we  maybe  could.  But  I 
wouldn’t  like  .  .  .  It’d  cut  down  our  gas 
load,  and  this  is  only  a  two-place 
plane.” 

“Then  I’ll  not  go,”  Bill  agreed  sturd¬ 
ily.  “Don’t  want  to  be  a  drag.  I’ll  sleep 
off  my  dry-jag  here  and  then  mosey 
in  to  Endurance.” 

Alan  went  after  two  more  drums.  As 
he  reached  the  plane  with  them,  his 
ears  caught  a  faint  low  drone  barely 
audible  far  out  upon  En  Traverse. 
Standing  up  on  the  cockpit  edge,  he 
turned  his  glasses  north. 

Six  miles  out,  the  powerful  searlet- 
and-gold  launch  was  heading  straight 
toward  them. 

“Knock  off  on  that!”  he  jabbed  at 
Buzzard.  “We’ve  got  to  get  gone. 
They’ll  ram  us,  or  shoot  at  us  from 
protection  of  the  launch.  You’ve  got 
enough  in  the  tank  to  take  us  to  the 
Alooska.  We’ll  stow  these  drums  aboard 
and  what  we  can’t  take  we’ll  leave 
here  on  this  headland.  Can  get  it  later.” 

Under  Buzzard’s  directions  they 
worked  frantically.  When  they  were 
ready,  when  Bill  clambered  down  into 
the  canoe  and  held  out  his  hand  in 
good-bye,  Alan  was  struck  to  the  heart 
by  the  pleading  unspoken  prayer  which 
Bill  stoutly  refused  to  word. 

“Buzzard!”  He  jerked  around  to  his 
flight  partner.  “Bill’s  got  to  go  along! 
Damned  if  I  can  leave  him  out  in  the 
cold!  I  simply  can’t  do  it.” 

“Then  try  to  wedge  him  in  with  you. 
We’ll  carry  him,  if  we  have  to  tie  him 
on!” 

Alan  pulled  him  up.  Bill  managed 
to  squeeze  into  the  tiny  one-place  com¬ 
partment,  and  by  that  act  deserted  the 
Mounted  Police. 

With  the  big  boat  only  a  mile  out, 
Buzzard  taxied  the  plane  and  headed 
it  parallel  to  the  shore  line.  Through 
the  glasses  Alan  watched  the  launch. 
Whipple  was  driving  it.  Even  on  clear 
deep  water  he  lacked  the  nerve  to 
open  the  boat  all  out,  as  Frank  Ped- 
neault  would  do  on  a  treacherous  river. 
But  the  launch,  skimming  in  upon  them 
like  a  swooping  hawk,  was  speedily 
bearing  down  within  rifle  range. 

It  seemed  to  Alan  that  the  White 
Speedair,  heavily  laden  with  gas  and 
oil  and  a  third  man,  would  never  rise 
from  the  water.  It  taxied  nearly  a  half- 
mile  before  it  began  smacking  the 
wavelets.  The  Police  boat  swerved  right 
and  diagonaled  in  to  cut  across  its 
course.  White  puffs  of  smoke  were 
bursting  from  a  rifle  in  the  prow,  from 
a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  George  Haskell. 

But  when  the  plane  finally  did  take 
hold  of  the  air,  it  left  the  boat  behind 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 


That’s  Gratitude 


YEAH-TBESE  is  circus 
animals,  our  train  was 

WRECKED  |N  A  WASHOUT  Trt' 
OTHER  NIGHT  AN’ All  THESE 
CR'TTERS  GOT  AWAY.  Y, 
LUCKY  THEY  O'DN'T 

chew  ye  op. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
in  a  twinkling.  Roaring  out  of  range, 
it  swung  away  into  the  northeast,  to¬ 
wards  its  goal  on  the  Big  Alooska. 

CHAPTER  XIX:  THE  INCIDENT  OF 
TIIE  SASH -BELT 

Through  the  glasses  Alan  made  out 
that  tiny  clearing  on  the  north  bank 
where  Joyce’s  home  nestled  within 
whisper  of  the  spruces.  Two  miles  down 
river  Buzzard  throttled  the  motor,  eas¬ 
ed  the  stick  forward  and  glided  ex¬ 
pertly  down  and  down  into  that  diffi¬ 
cult  narrow  lane  of  evergreens.  With 
the  trees  blurring  past  on  either  hand, 
he  skimmed  low  over  the  water,  touch¬ 
ed  easily  and  gracefully,  and  came  to  a 
stop  a  hundred  yards  up-stream  from 
the  canoe  landing. 

When  Alan  rose  up,  stiff  and 
cramped,  with  the  plane  drifting  slow¬ 
ly  down  current,  he  looked  ashore;  and 
his  imagined  picture  of  his  return  sud¬ 
denly  became  reality  to  the  letter.  For 
Joyce  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
stood  there  a  moment,  transfixed  with 
astonishment,  as  he  had  known  she 
would  be;  and  when  he  waved  to  her, 
when  she  recognized  him  and  Bill,  she 
came  running  down  the  patch,  bare¬ 
headed  in  the  noon  sun. 

He  started  to  get  out  the  canvas 
canoe  to  tow  the  plane  in  to  the  land¬ 
ing;  but  Joyce,  understanding,  untied 
her  father’s  sturdier  craft,  laid  in  an 
extra  paddle,  and  came  skirling  out 
toward  them. 

As  Alan  clambered  down  upon  a 
float  and  waited,  he  remembered  his 
decision,  last  night  beside  his  lonely 
camp  fire,  to  tell  Joyce  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  within  him  since  he  saw  her  last, 
and  to  tell  her  of  that  inexorable  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  had  led  to  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  Elizabeth.  Easy  that  de¬ 
cision  then,  but  he  wavered  now.  Did 
he  dare  tell  her  that?  If  it  was  useless, 
if  she  had  put  him  out  of  her  life,  did 
he  dare  resurrect  all  the  poignant  mem¬ 
ories  and  intimacies  between  them  ?  To¬ 
day  he  would  find  out  how  she  regarded 
him;  today  she  would  surely  give  him 
some  clear  token. 

Reaching  out,  he  caught  the  prow 
of  her  canoe.  Joyce  rose  and  stepped 
up  ...  In  another  instant  he  was  clasp¬ 
ing  her  hand. 

“Joyce!  Joyce!  I  was  afraid  for  you 
— here  alone,  girl.  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
glad — when  I  saw  you  .  .  .  And  glad 
to  be  back  here.” 

As  their  eyes  met,  as  Alan  felt  her 
small  hand  warm  in  his,  he  was  torn 
between  the  joy  of  being  with  her 
again  and  a  vague  whispering  fear.  In 
that  first  moment  of  their  meeting, 
when  impressions  stood  out  so  sharp 
and  clear,  it  seemed  that  all  passion 
had  gone  out  of  Joyce’s  manner  toward 
him.  In  former  times  when  he  came  to 
visit  her  she  had  greeted  him  shyly, 
with  a  restraint  that  was  a  girl’s  self- 
defense  against  her  own  love.  She 
greeted  him  warmly  now,  she  was 
friendly,  even  cordial,  but  in  the  same 
way  as  she  would  have  met  Bill  Hard- 
sock  or  Pedneault  or  Larry. 

Introducing  her  to  Buzzard,  he 
stepped  down  into  the  canoe,  lapped 
the  painter  rope  around  a  strut;  and 
together  he  and  she  guided  the  plane 
athwart  current  to  the  landing.  After 
mooring  it  securely  and  getting  part 
of  their  personal  duffle,  the  four  of 
them,  with  old  Pence  appointing  him¬ 
self  guard  over  the  machine,  went  up 
the  path  to  the  trading  store. 

Alan  could  fairly  feel  the  dozen 
eager  questions  Joyce  wanted  to  ask 
him:  Who  was  this  new-found  friend 
whom  he  called  Buzzard?  Where  had 
they  got  this  plane?  How  did  they  in¬ 
tend  to  use  it  against  those  bandits? 
But  practical  little  soul  as  always,  she 
asked  no  questions  then.  The  three 
men,  tired  and  hungry  and  desperately 
in  need  of  rest,  were  her  first  consid¬ 
eration.  Going  back  to  the  kitchen,  she 
heated  them  water  to  wash  and  shave, 
and  set  about  getting  a  hot  substantial 
meal. 

Bill  Hardsock,  walking  in  a  daze 


after  his  terrific  ordeal,  could  not  wait 
for  food.  Even  on  the  plane  trip,  hurt¬ 
ling  through  air  with  the  motor  roar 
in  his  ears,  he  had  several  times  dozed 
off.  He  hardly  knew  where  he  was  or 
what  he  was  doing.  At  Joyce’s  sug¬ 
gestion  Alan  took  him  into  her  small 
room,  helped  him  strip  off  his  muddied 
uniform  and  saw  him  fall  asleep  like  a 
stone  sinking  out  of  sight  in  water. 

As  he  hung  Bill’s  clothes  on  a  chair, 
Alan  happened  to  notice  that  his  own 
picture,  which  for  two  years  had  stood 
on  Joyce’s  dresser,  was  not  there  now. 
It  halted  him  like  a  blow.  The  pictures 
of  her  parents  and  her  Ottawa  chief 
were  still  there.  His  alone  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  Why  had  she  taken  it  down? 
Was  it  some  accident,  entirely  inno¬ 
cent?  Or  .  .  . 

Back  in  the  kitchen,  while  Buzzard 
was  outside  washing  away  the  grime 
and  oil  of  five  days,  flight,  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  ceinture  flechee  and  found  it 
and  brought  it  to  Joyce. 

“I  thought  of  you,  out  in  Edmonton,” 
he  said  awkwardly,  breaking  the  string. 
“I  believe  you  might  like  this,  Joyce. 
It  isn’t  much,  but  I  was  short  of  ...  I 
was  pretty  near  broke.” 

As  Joyce  unfolded  the  sash-belt  and 
saw  its  exquisite  beauty,  an  admira¬ 
tion  leaped  into  her  eyes.  “Oh,  it’s 
beautiful!  It’s  the  loveliest  I’ve  ever 
seen  anywhere.” 

But  then,  as  she  looked  from  the 
gift  to  the  giver,  something  seemed 
to  check  Joyce.  With  an  effort  she  forc¬ 
ed  herself  to  say  quietly,  “It  was  kind 
of  you,  Alan,  to  think  of  me.” 

Alan  turned  away  in  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment.  “It  was  kind  of  you  .  .  .  .” 
How  cold  and  distant  those  words 
sounded.  She  was  talking  to  him  across 
an  abysm. 

When  Buzzard  and  he  came  back  in, 
they  sat  down  to  a  meal  of  caribou 
steak,  mushrooms  Joyce  had  gathered, 
baked  bracken  roots  as  palatable  as 
potatoes,  and  waterfowl  eggs  from  the 
great  southern  marshes — le  poulailler 
du  bon  Dieu.  Joyce  had  already  eaten, 
but  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
to  keep  them  company. 

As  she  passed  them  food  and  the 


three  of  them  talked,  Alan  could  not 
help  noticing  Buzzard’s  quick  ardent 
admiration  of  Joyce.  Buzzard  kept 
glancing  at  her,  studying  her  intently, 
evidently  astonished  to  find  a  pretty, 
well-educated  girl  like  her  living  al¬ 
most  alone  here  in  this  far-northern 
wilderness.  There  was  no  quest  in  his 
glance,  but  an  instinctive  respect,  a 
tribute  to  her  prettiness  and  her  spirit¬ 
ed  personality. 

“You  go  hunting  caribou  and 
wolves!”  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  saying. 
“You,  by  yourself,  in  a  country  like 
this!  And  running  a  trading  post  all 
alone!” 

A  little  later,  when  Joyce  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  their  getting  a  few  hours  of 
rest  and  had  left  them  in  her  father’s 
room,  he  remarked: 

“There’s  one  lucky  devil  in  this 
world,  Baker.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Alan  asked, 
spreading  a  blanket  and  pillow  on  a 
bench  so  that  Buzzard  could  have  the 
bed. 

“The  man  that  Miss  MacMillan’s  go¬ 
ing  to  marry.” 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 


Dairy  Farmers  Win  Battle 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
of  the  activities  of  these  price-cutting 
dealers. 

Price-cutting,  by  the  way,  is  confined 
principally  to  the  milk  sold  to  cash  and 
carry  customers  by  grocery  stores  and 
has  not  affected  the  price  on  bottled 
milk  delivered  to  consumers.  Some  con¬ 
sumers,  however,  discontinued  havnig 
milk  delivered  because  they  could  buy 
it  so  much  cheaper  at  stores. 

The  United  Milk  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  handles  about  35,000  quarts  of 
milk  at  Adams  Center,  Pierrepont 
Manor,  and  Boonville,  an  insignificant 
amount  of  milk  when  compared  to  the 
jequirements  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
but  a  very  important  part  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  when  it  is  used  to  ruin  the  market 
by  price-cutting  tactics. 

We  commend  the  dairymen  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York  who  have  refused  to 
continue  to  allow  their  milk  to  be 
shipped  into  New  York  City  and  de- 


OLD  ENOUGH  TO  BE  TOLD.  NOW 


— r  rtnr.  in*  Hi  tu  *  art  td*r<ua  1  rtOum* 
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livered  to  independent  dealers  w&o  used 
it  to  cut  prices.  Such  action  if  alowed 
to  continue  would  have  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  dairymen 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  within  the 
next  six  months. 

We  especially  commend  the  New 
York  Emergency  Milk  Committee  for 
their  prompt  action  in  bringing  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  independ¬ 
ent  producers.  Prompt  action  was  nec¬ 
essary  and  the  committee  took  it.  In¬ 
dependent  dealers  today,  who,  in  the 
past,  cared  nothing  about  what  the 
producer  received  for  his  milk  so  long 
as  they  could  use  it  to  entice  business 
away  from  their  competitors  by  cutting 
prices,  have  a  healthier  respect  for 
milk  producers  than  they  had  a  while 
ago. 

The  fight  won,  however,  is  merely  a 
skirmish.  If  the  ground  won  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  we  believe  the  Emergency 
Committee  will  see  to  it  that  it  is,  it  is 
estimated  that  dairymen  will  receive 
eight  million  dollars  more  in  the  next 
six  months  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  received.  That,  however,  will  not 
mean  that  prices  will  be  what  they 
should  be  or  that  they  will  even  equal 
cost  of  production.  Before  dairymen 
can  exercise  the  control  over  their  pro¬ 
duct  which  they  should  exercise,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  form 
one  producers’  association  with  the  au¬ 
thority  to  speak  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  dairymen  supplying  miTk  to  New 
York  City. 
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WGY  Features 

(Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:15;  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and  4:40); 
Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon.  and 
Thurs.  at  12:20);  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market  Re¬ 
port  (Mon.  at  12:25);  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20);  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:20);  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:30,  Tues.,  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 
at  12:25);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50); 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  FARM  NEWS  BRIEFS  (Tuesday  at 
12:55);  EDITOR  ED  LOOKS  AT  LIFE  (Thurs¬ 
day  at  12:55). 

MONDAY — October  3 

12:40 — “'Are  Dairy  Cows  Proud  of  Their  Fig¬ 
ures?”  Prof.  W.  T.  Crandall,  Dept,  of 
Dairy  Husbandry,  N.  Y.  S.  College  Of 
Agriculture. 

TUESDAY — October  4 

12:35 — Countryside  Talks  (Community  Suppers) 
Ray  F.  Pollard. 

12:45 — "Soil  Soundings,”  J.  S.  White,  Mgr. 
Herkimer  Co.,  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— October  5 

12:20 — "New  Hampshire  Apples  Go  to  Market” 
N.  H.  Farm  Service. 

12:35 — N.  Y.  S.  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 
12:45 — "The  Cow’s.  Chow,”  F.  H.  Hamlin,  Re¬ 
search  Dept.  Papec  Machine  Co. 

THURSDAY— October  6 

12:35 — "The  Octopus  in  the  Grass,”  P.  M. 
Eastman,  Director,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 

12:45 — "Snug  Quarters  for  the  Pullets,"  A.  W. 
Lohman,  Ext.  Poultryman,  Vermont 
State  College. 

FRIDAY— October  7 

12:20 — “Apples  Well  Packed  Are  Apples  Well 
Sold,”  Mass.  Farm  Service. 

12:25 — "The  Influence  of  Pttrebreds  on  the 
Dairy  Industry,”  Dr.  O.  E.  Reed,  U. 

S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

12:35— "Who  Pays?”  Ray  P.  Snyder,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Rural  Education,  N.  Y.  S. 
Dept,  of  Education. 

12:50 — "An  Apple  a  Day,”  Miss  Ann  Summers, 
Rural  Service  Depts.,  Niagara  Hudson 
System. 

SATURDAY— October  8 

12:17 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Camp  Vail,  4-H 
Clubs  of  Windham  Co.  Vt. ) 

MONDAY— October  10 

12:40 — "Preventing  the  Farm  From  Going  to 
Blazes,”  R.  A.  Poison,  Dept,  of  Rural 
Social  Organization,  N.  Y.  S.  College 
of  Agriculture. 

TUESDAY— October  II 

12:20 — “Twenty  Years  of  Agricultural  Exten¬ 
sion  Work  in  Vermont,”  Vermont  Farm 
Service. 

12:35 — Countryside  Talks  "October  the  Glor¬ 
ious,"  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

12:45 — “Home  Chow  for  the  Eastern  Cow,"  C. 
M.  Austin,  Manager,  Montgomery  Co.. 
(N.  Y.),  Farm  Bureau. 
WEDNESDAY— October  12 
12:35 — N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 
12:45 — "Let  the  Water  Do  the  Running.” 
THURSDAY— October  13 

12:35 — "Animal  Feeds,”  Kenneth  Fee,  Director 
Bureau  of  Dairy  and  Food,  N.  Y.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
12:45 — "The  Truth  About  Our  Products,"  A. 
L.  Shepherd,  Manager  Dutchess  Co., 
(N.  Yr. ),  Farm  Bureau. 

FRIDAY— October  14 

12:20 — “How  About  Feed  Crops?"  Mass.  Farm 
Service. 

12:25 — "The  Coo  From  Bonnie  Scotland,”  C. 

T.  Conklin,  Secretary,  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn. 

SATURDAY— October  15 

12:17 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Vegetable  Storage 
4-H  Clubs  of  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
12:30 — "Turkeys  on  the  Range  in  Late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall,”  Mulford  de  Forest, 
Prop.  Duane  Lake  Turkey  Ranch. 

12:40 — "Hobbies  for  Farmers,”  Julius  C.  Gor¬ 
don,  Master  Farmer. 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

“Mere  Man  *  Asks  “ Why  Chase  to  the  Store  So  Often” 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


*5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  All  Old 
Money.  Many  Very  Valuable.  Get  Posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  4x6.  Guaranteed  Prices. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


NEW  CROP  HONEY,  our  fancy  white  $4.50  per.  60 
lb.  can,  two  cans  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  Trite  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  261, 
Cleveland,  0. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAKE  100%  PROFIT  selling  21-card  $1  Christmas 
Assortment.  Big  value.  Everyone  a  prospect.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  sample  box  on  approval.  TOM-WAT  STUDIOS, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


GOOD  WEEKLY  INCOME,  full  or  part  time.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  No  collecting  or  delivering.  Free 
kit.  Reduced  prices.  Write  BURR  NURSERIES,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN  with  no  poultry  experience  except  Cor¬ 
nell  Correspondence  Course  wants  work  on  specialized 
poultry  farm  preferably  in  New  Jersey.  Will  work  for 
board  until  worth  more.  BOX  10,  care  of  American 
Agriculturist. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


INDEPENDENCE,  security  assured.  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargains  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  H.  W.  BYERLY,  30  No. 
Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Mi*in. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


AN  EXCELLENT  DELAWARE  COUNTY  State  Road 
350-Acre  Dairy  Farm.  2  miles  from  village  and  rail¬ 
road,  on  bus  line,  milk  truck.  100  acres  fertile  tillage, 
50  acres  wood-land,  balance  pasture.  Good  12-room 
house,  water,  electricity.  Barns  for  75  cows,  concrete 
floor, ’silo.  Excellent  opportunity  to  get  started  this  fall. 
Price  $7500  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


320  ACRES,  14  Cattle,  Horses,  Poultry,  machinery, 
vehicles,  hay,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  vegetables,  firewood, 
etc,  included  if  settled  soon;  on  gravel  road  handy  town 
and  resort  lake;  estimated  1000  cords  wood,  200,000  ft. 
timber,  500  sugar  maples,  100  fruit  trees,  abundant 
water,  10  room  house  overlooks  village,  40x86  ft.  barn, 
other  bldgs.  Hard  to  find  such  value  at  $3500,  terms 
arranged;  pg  8  New  Fall  Catalog,  many  bargains.  Free. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255 -R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding.  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 

3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS., 
Millis,  Mass. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs  95c;  6%  in.  $1.25;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.35; 
6’^  in.  $1.50.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


12x24  SILO,  complete  with  roof,  $152.00.  Other  sizes 
at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Penns. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TRAPPERS,  TRAPPERS,  My  recipe  and  scent  to 
trap  foxes  is  sure  and  guaranteed.  7  years  of  large 
results  and  best  reference.  FRED  COUTURE,  South 
Durham,  Quebec,  Co.  Drummond. 


KODAK  FILMS— Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounted 
enlargement  40c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St„  Albany,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS — 20  to  40  ft,— 23c  per  ft. 
Freight  Prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Alfr.  Box  A.  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED  8  prints  20c.  PILGRIM  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Dept.  N,  Kingston,  Mass. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pagee.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP..  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


PRINTED  STATIONERY,  cards,  tags,  butter -wrappers 
— reasonable]  Samples,  price  list— free.  HONESTY 
PRESS.  Putney,  Vt. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Inventon” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O'BRIEN,  73-J,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO.. 
Dept.  A.  DaUastown,  Pa. 


SMOKERS  BUY  DIRECT  by  box  and  save.  Send  10c 
for  assorted  samples.  Pure  cigar  clippings  for  pipe  4c. 
PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO.,  AA48,  Yerkes,  Penna. 


VERY  MILD,  FRAGRANT  cigarette  burley,  5  lbs. 
$1.00.  Makes  fine  mild  pipe  smoke  also.  FARMERS 
UNION  GROWERS,  368-2,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  EXTRA  MILD,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield, 
Ky. 


GOLD-LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  75c;  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  50c.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  postman.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1  .25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


CHOICE  TOBACCO — Chewing  or  smoking,  5  pounds 
65c.  Pay  on  delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S926,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


DEWDROP  OLD  TOBACCO  Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40;  25, 
$3.00.  Handpicked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75; 
25,  $4.00.  Scraps  8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray.  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES,  etc.  Booklet.  Address  now.  EVA  MACK, 
15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


165  FANCY  QUILT  PRICES  50c-75,  25c  postpaid. 
All  different  washfast  prints.  MIRTENY  McCORMICK, 
Streator,  Ill. 


YARN:  Colored  Wool  for  rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
wool  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE.  H.  BARTLETT 
(Manufacturer)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WOOL— HIDES -FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  In  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 
name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  scents;  lowest  prices; 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR  CO., 
Dept.  G,  Coop“"!  Mills,  Maine. 


STORAGE  BATTERIES 


EDISON  NON-ACID  Nichel  Farm  light  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed.  Non-sulphating  and 
odorless.  Complete  farm  generating  plants,  motors,  etc., 
at  unusual  bargains.  B.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  35 
Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


HELLO!  One  of  the  things  that  gets 
my  goat  as  a  “Mere  Man”  is  the 
everlasting  chasing  to  the  store  on  er¬ 
rands  that  should  all  be  done  at  one 
time.  No  matter  if  the  car  or  truck 
goes  to  town  six  times  a  day  and  no 
matter  how  many  times  before  that 
same  day  she  has  bought  stuff  at  the 
store,  it  always  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  the  woman  to  go  or  send  again,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  for  a  spool 
of  thread.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  heard 
a  man  scolding  about  drawing  seven 


WORK  BAG  NO.  B5844  comes  ready¬ 
made  of  fast  color  green  or  gold  genuine 
imported  Basque.  The  quaint  design  is 
stamped  for  simple  colorful  embroidery , 
flosses  being  included  in  the  package. 
This  makes  an  ideal  bag  for  shopping 
or  knitting.  Price  65  cents.  Order  from 
the  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

loads  of  feed  and  on  every  trip  the 
hired  man  had  to  stop  at  the  store. 

How  different  this  is  from  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  our  great  grandmothers.  They 
were  not  much  dependent  upon  the 
store  anyway.  Going  to  the  distant 
settlement  was  a  real  job,  not  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  without  much  forethought,  so 
when  they  did  go  they  bought  supplies 
for  a  month  ahead.  Now,  of  course,  we 
cannot  go  back  to  great  grandma’s 
day,  but  we  might  with  profit  strike  a 
par  between  the  customs  of  her  days 
and  the  other  extreme  practiced  by 
many  of  her  great  granddaughters. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  more 
women  do  not  keep  a  list  in  their 
kitchen  of  the  things  where  the  supply 
is  growing  short  instead  of  trusting  to 
memory.  I  have  often  wondered  also 
why  more  of  us  do  not  buy  in  quantity. 
There  are  some  things  of  course  that 
have  to  be  purchased  frequently  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  them  fresh,  but  there  are 
many  of  the  staple  groceries  and 
household  supplies  which  could  be 
bought  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cover 
the  needs  of  weeks  and  even  months. 
Of  course,  ready  cash  to  pay  for  a 
large  bill  at  one  time  may  be  scarce, 
but  in  the  long  run  this  suggestion 
would  save  money  in  many  instances 
because  the  local  merchant  might  be 
induced  to  sell  a  large  quantity  at  a 
lower  price  than  a  small  one. 

No  use  talking,  both  city  and  coun¬ 
try  people  have  grown  careless  and 
lax  in  many  ways  in  past  years.  Pos¬ 
sibly  among  the  many  evil  results  of 
the  present  hard  times  will  be  a  few 
good  ones.  One  of  these  may  be  a 
swing  toward  making  the  old  farm  and 
farm  home  a  little  more  independent 
of  the  markets. 

If  I  am  wrong  about  any  of  these 
suggestions  given  to  you  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  women  folks  and  will  print 
any  letters  for  which  there  is  room 
and  without  divulging  your  name. 

— A  Mere  Man. 


Tested  Recipes 

Between  the  frozen  desserts  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  pies  of  winter,  there  come 
days  when  the  best  of  cooks  hopelessly 
ask  the  question:  “What  will  I  serve 
tonight  that  will  be  both  new  and  ap¬ 
petizing?” 

“Puddings,”  is  the  best  answer  and 


there  are  many  kinds  from  the  ginger 
pudding  on  a  cold  rainy  day  to  one  of 
custard  or  tapioca  when  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  lies  over  the  land.  All  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  well  worth  placing  on  the 
list  of  dependable  and  delicious 
creations. 

*  *  * 

Graham  Fruit  Pudding 

Sift  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  graham 
flour,  add  one  cupful  New  Orleans  mo¬ 
lasses,  one-half  cupful  hot  milk,  one 
cupful  seeded  raisins,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  salt,  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg.  Beat  in  two  beaten  eggs,  and 
add  two  teaspoonfuls  melted  butter. 
Steam  four  hours  in  buttered  mold  and 
serve  with  a  sauce  made  by  adding  one 
cupful  brown  sugar  to  one-third  cupful 
thick  sweet  cream,  beating  well  and 
then  slowly  beating  in  five  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  creamed  butter  and  a  few  drops 
of  vanilla,  lemon  or  almond  extract. 

*  *  * 

Baked  Pudding 

Soak  one  cupful  bread  crumbs  in 
two  and  one-half  cupfuls  milk.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  melted  butter,  one-half 
cupful  sugar,  three  beaten  eggs,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt,  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  an  orange.  Put 
in  baking  dish  and  bake  forty  minutes 
in  moderate  oven.  Cover  with  a  mer¬ 
ingue  made  of  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar.  Set  in  oven  long  enough 
to  brown  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

*  *  * 

Chief’s  Pudding 

Mix  together  one-quarter  cup  gran¬ 
ulated  tapioca,  two  tablespoons  corn 
meal,  and  one-quarter  cup  of  shredded 
cocoanut.  Add  1  quart  scalded  milk 
and  cook  until  the  mixture  thickens. 
Stir  in  one  quart  of  scalding  hot  milk 
and  bake  in  a  buttered  pudding  dish 
for  forty  minutes.  Serve  with  sweetened 
cream,  or  a  butter  sauce. — Mrs.  L.M.T. 

One-half  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla  adds 
character  to  the  flavor. 

For  Stylish  Little  Maids 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2594  is  a  cun¬ 
ning  little  model  in  directoire  style.  The 
small  miss  of  4,  6,  8,  and  10  years  would) 
be  thrilled  with  the  cross-closure  of  the 
brief  bodice  and  the  circular  skirt  which 
fits  so  well  into  the  high  waist.  Jersey, 
printed  cotton,  linen,  gingham,  or  wool 
crepe  would  meet  almost  any  need  when 
made  up  in  this  attractive  style.  Size  8 
requires  2  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yards  of  39-inch  contrasting.  PRICE. 
15c. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  1,  1932 


A  Note  from  Europe 

The  Household  Editor  Reports  a  Pleasant  Trip 


EDITOR’S  NOTE: — Mrs.  Grace  Huckett, 
household  editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  is  having  a  very  unusual  and 
delightful  vacation  this  summer  travel¬ 
ing  with  her  husband,  Dr.  Hugh  Huck¬ 
ett,  with  a  party  of  scientists  in  Europe. 

We  print  below  Mrs.  Huckett’s  first 
letter  which  interested  the  editorial 
staff  so  much  that  we  are  sure  all  of 
you  would  like  to  read  it  also.  The  next 
test  thing  to  traveling  yourself,  is  to 
read  an  interesting  account  from  one 
of  your  friends,  who  is  traveling. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huckett  live  in  a  farm 
community  on  the  East  end  of  Long 
Island  when  home.  Dr.  Huckett  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Long  Island  division  of 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  as  an  entomologist. 

This  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
progress  report,  for  it  cannot  possibly 
cover  all  the  sights  and  sounds  we  have 
experienced. 

Each  country  visited  has  left  definite 
impres'sions  because  of  customs  or  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  yet  those  impres¬ 
sions  are  still  too  new  to  allow  me  to 
make  reasonable  comparisons.  I  believe 
that  most  of  our  party  like  the  Swedes, 


Home  Ensemble 


HOME  ENSEMBLE  PATTERN  NO. 
2906  is  something  new  because  it  matches 
the  apron  with  the  frock.  The  dress  is 
very  practical  in  its  design  for  all  day 
wear  and  the  one-piece  apron  can  be 
made  in  a  jiffy.  Either  the  dress  or  apron 
pattern  is  worth  the  price  asked)  but  this 
ensemble  contains  both  for  the  price  of 
one.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  for  dress  with  1%  yards  of  35-inch 
material  for  apron  and  dress  collar. 
PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
of  the  fall  and  winter  fashion  catalog 
and  address  Pattern  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Danes,  and  Hollanders  best  so  far.  I 
suppose  that  may  be  because  they 
seem  much  like  Americans. 

Just  now  we  are  down  in  the 
Pyrenees,  within  walking  distance  cl 
Spain,  if  one  be  a  good  climber  and 
walker — which  I  am  not!  I  climbed  to 
the  top  of  North  Cape  and  still  have 
twinges  occasionally,  so  my  enthusiasm 
is  slightly  diminished. 

We  left  Paris — a  whole  chapter  with¬ 
in  itself — Sunday  morning,  July  24,  on 
a  very  fast  express  and  came  tearing 
through  Tours,  Orleans,  Portiers,  and 
other  places  famous  in  French  history. 
Bordeaux,  which  name  is  so  familiar 
to  Americans,  was  passed  by  as  casual¬ 
ly  as  though  we  had  always  known  it. 

We  reached  Lourdes  Sunday  night 
about  10:30  and  we  settled  in  for  the 
night.  Some  of  the  party  arose  at  3:30 
A.  M.  to  see  the  activities  around  the 
grotto  shrine  there  which  draws  Catho¬ 
lic  travelers  from  everywhere.  There 
were  processionals  with  lighted  candles, 
mass  inside  the  church,  and  in  the 
grotto,  and  literally  hundreds  of  crip¬ 
ples  and  afflicted  brought  there  on 
stretchers,  wheel  chairs,  crutches  and 
canes  to  get  the  priest’s  blessings  and 
the  benefits  of  the  holy  water  of 
Lourdes.  There  was  a  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  most  devout  reverence  and  tlie 
whole  town  is  centered  around  the  re¬ 
ligious  activities  carried  on  by  the 
priests  and  their  assistants. 

We  came  from  Lourdes  to  Luz-St. 
Saveur,  having  a  day  of  travel  through 
the  mountains,  as  perfect  a  picture  as 
I  ever  hope  to  see.  We  went  to  the 
Cirque  of  Gavarine,  a  huge  semi-circle 
in  the  mountains,  glorified  by  a  cas¬ 
cade  over  100  feet  high. 

We  had  seen  the  typical  little  Pyr¬ 
enees  donkeys  with  panniers  every¬ 
where,  but  here  they  flourished  in 
greater  numbers,  being  used  to  trans¬ 
port  tourists  to  the  cirque  from  the 
hotels.  Always  the  driver  ran  along¬ 
side  or  behind  the  donkey,  sometimes 
holding  the  stirrup  on  to  a  piece  of  the 
harness.  This  driver  usually  was  a  tired 
looking  woman,  but  might  be  a  man  or 
boy. 

The  crops  here  are  almost  all  grain 
or  hay,  and  all  work,  even  the  carcing, 
is  hand  labor.  We  saw  a  man  bearing 
a  load  of  hay  as  high  as  himself,  the 
hay  being  held  together  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  frame  with  teeth  in  it.  One  man 
of  the  party  declared  that  he  saw  a 
donkey  with  a  load  of  hay,  and  all  he 
could  see  of  the  donk  was  a  pair  of 
ears. 

The  saddle  sometimes  used  on  these 
little  beasts  is  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
contraption.  Instead  of  the  usual  horns 
we  are  accustomed  to  see,  it  is  enclosed 
on  three  sides  about  6  or  8  inches  high, 
the  fourth  side  open,  of  course,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  a  stirrup  there  is  a  sort  of 
platform  on  which  the  rider  sets  her 
feet.  I  did  not  try  it,  for  I  like  to  do  my 
own  driving,  quite  impossible  on  such 
a  saddle. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Luz,  and  just 
in  front  of  our  bedroom  window  were 
the  ruins  of  a  12th  century  castle,  and 
back  of  that  a  towering  peak  of  the 
Pyrenees.  We  saw  the  old  fortified 
church  of  the  same  date,  and  were  told 
that  a  secret  underground  passage  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  castle  which  meant 
that  a  tunnnel  had  to  be  passed  under 
the  swift  river  that  ran  just  beside  the 
other  window  of  our  bedroom. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  day  of  motor 
touring  up  and  down  the  mountains, 
going  most  of  the  time  in  first  or 
second  gear  with  the  brakes  on.  At 
one  time  we  counted  12  villages  in  one 
valley,  we  were  up  so  high. 

Luchon  is  one  of  the  chief  tourist 
towns  in  the  Pyrenees,  full  of  shops, 
movies,  a  lovely  park  with  band  con¬ 
certs  every  day,  and  a  funicular  rail¬ 
road  leading  up  to  Super  Bagnieres 
where  there  is  an  excellent  hotel,  golf 
course,  and  a  supreme  view. 

Unfortunately  the  mists  had  not  lift¬ 
ed  when  we  went  on  top  this  morning, 
but  the  view  while  coming  and  going 
made  up  for  the  disappointment. 

The  flower  enthusiasts  of  the  party 
have  had  a  marvelous  time  with  the 
alpine  varieties  found  on  the  higher 
regions.  Yesterday,  Gene  Crosby,  Cy’s 
son,  brought  in  some  giant  gentian, 
rare  and  considered  quite  a  prize.  He  is 
an  Eagle  Scout  and  shows  great  dis¬ 


cernment  in  gathering  the  various 
flowers. 

Tomorrow  we  head  eastward  and 
soon  we  shall  be  in  Switzerland,  among 
the  Alps. 

Mr.  Huckett  has  had  a  wonderful  time 
collecting,  both  in  Sweden  and  here  in 
the  mountains  having  caught  and 
pinned  something  over  7,000  specimens 
so  far.  (He  is  an  entomologist).  He 
remains  here  for  more  collecting  for 
about  a  week,  then  will  go  on  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  see  his  parents  whom  he  has 
not  yet  seen.  I  go  on  to  Italy  and  up 
through  Germany  with  the  party  be¬ 
fore  joining  him  in  England. 

It  certainly  is  a  queer  feeling,  to  be 
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so  remote  from  what  is  happening  at 
home.  Occasionally  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  Herald  may  be  bought,  but  not 
.  often.  It  helps  some,  but  there  is  much 
which  we  shall  have  to  be  told  when 
we  return. 

I  hope  all  goes  well  with  the  A.  A. 
family  and  that  the  summer  was 
kind.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  chance 
to  see  this  part  of  the  world,  but  al¬ 
ready  we  are  convinced  that  America 
has  advantages  no  other  country  pos¬ 
sesses.  I  wish  it  had  more  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  and  lovely  old  things  that  even 
the  little  towns  here  possess — that  will 
come  in  time,  of  course. 

After  September  17  I  shall  be  at 
Cuckfield,  Sussex,  England,  until  our 
return. 

With  best  wishes  to  all,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Grace  W.  Huckett. 


A  Trip  You  Will  Always  Remember 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


I  have  personally  been  on  this  boat 
when  making  arrangements  for  this 
trip  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  the  last 
word  in  comfort.  You  will  sleep  in  real 
beds,  not  in  berths  and  you  will  have 
all  the  conveniences  of  the  best  hotels. 

Immediately  after  sailing,  we  begin 
to  get  acquainted  and  then  there  are 
two  glorious  day  at  sea  with  games, 
sunshine,  entertainment  and  where 
new  and  lifelong  friendships  are  made. 
Speaking  of  games,  be  sure  to  bring 
your  bathing  suit  for  there  is  a  fine 
pool  on  board  ship.  If  you  do  not  know 
how  to  play,  we  will  teach  you  for  there 
are  quoits,  shuffle  board  and  other 
games,  dancing,  or  just  plain  resting 
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Wysox,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  enjoyed  my  trip  with  the  A. 
A.  party  to  Alaska  the  most  of 
any  thing  I  have  ever  done.  I  had 
never  seen  a  big  boat  before,  so 
that  was  a  great  part  of  the  trip. 
Neither  had  I  seen  snow-topped 
mountains  or  glaciers  or  the 
green  timber  coming  right  down 
to  the  water’s  edge.  I  cannot 
write  a  tenth  part  of  what  hap¬ 
pened,  but  now  I  can  look  back 
and  see  the  country  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  down  the  Columbia  River, 
and  in  Jasper  Park.  I  enjoyed  the 
trip  and  believe  that  traveling 
with  a  group  like  this  under  the 
supervision  of  a  paper  like 
American  Agriculturist  is  the 
only  way  for  anyone  to  travel  in 
a  strange  country.  My  hardest 
task  was  to  leave  the  party;  I 
had  a  big  tear  in  each  eye. 

Frank  J.  Green. 
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in  a  deck  chair  if  you  prefer.  The  con¬ 
genial  company  of  your  own  kind  of 
folk  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  these 
American  Agriculturist  tours. 

Space  will  not  permit  here  a  review 
again  of  the  entire  itinerary  in  detail 
We  have  published  it  before  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  full  description  on 
request  without  any  obligation  on  your 
part. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  high  spots; 
after  the  first  two  days  on  the  sea, 
we  land  at  Havana,  Cuba,  where  a  tour 
with  private  automobiles  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  our  entire  party  to  visit 
every  interesting  place  in  this  old 
Spanish  town.  This  will  require  four 
hours,  but  the  evening  will  be  left  free 
for  members  of  the  party  to  visit 
places  of  entertainment  or  to  amuse 
themselves  in  other  ways.  Mention  of 
course  must  be  made  of  the  famous 
old  Morro  Castle  just  across  ihp  har¬ 
bor  from  Havana  which  we  will  visit 
the  next  day  on  November  14th.  In  this 
Castle  we  will  see  the  weapons  of  tor¬ 
ture  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  olden 
times  to  make  their  prisoners  do  their 
bidding. 

November  15th  will  be  spent  sailing 
through  the  West  Indies  to  the  next 
port  of  call,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  British 
West  Indies,  which  has  been  called  the 
new  world  “Garden  of  Eden’’.  Here  all 
arrangements  have  already  been  made 
to  show  you  this  city  and  to  entertain 


you  there  until  the  ship  sails  again  at 
midnight. 

Near  Jamaica  was  Port  Royal,  the 
one  time  home  of  pirates.  Henry  Mor¬ 
gan,  Teach,  Blackbeard  and  Captain 
Kidd  all  ran  into  Jamaica  to  refit  and 
to  spend  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

On  Friday,  November  18th,  we  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
on  this  day  we  will  inspect  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  side.  We  will 
stand,  in  imagination,  with  Balboa  in 
1513,  when,  after  toiling  through  the 
terrible  wilderness,  he  at  last  emerged 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Isthmus  and 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  Pacific 
stretching  away  into  the  limitless 
distance. 

In  the  morning  we  wake  up  at  Fort 
Limon,  Costa  Rica,  where  a  special 
train  will  take  us  on  one  of  the  most 
scenic  trips  in  the  new  world  to  San 
Jose,  the  mile  high  capitol.  Reserva¬ 
tions  for  us  have  already  been  made  at 
the  leading  hotel  of  this  city. 

After  leaving  Costa  Rica  we  return 
again  to  the  Canal  Zone  where  the  day 
will  be  open  for  you  to  wander  at  will 
through  the  funny  little  streets  or 
along  the  gorgeous  boulevards. 

After  some  more  time  there,  we  sail 
away  for  two  more  days  at  sea  to  land 
for  second  call  at  Havana,  Cuba. 

At  five  o’clock  our  good  ship  sails 
again,  this  time  bound  northward  and 
home.  One  of  the  features  of  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  will  be  the  Captain’s  banquet 
in  honor  of  the  whole  party.  Like  all 
returning  Americans,  no  matter  how 
good  a  time  they  have  had,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  will  look  good  to  us  as  we 
pass  it  to  arrive  in  New  York  City 
sometime  after  luncheon. 

Just  a  word  in  closing  about  finan¬ 
ces.  These  are  hard  times  to  be  sure, 
but  a  dollar  will  buy  more  in  travel 
than  it  has  before  in  a  life  time.  How 
many,  many  times  have  we  known  of 
people  who  have  dreamed  and  saved 
all  their  life  to  take  a  trip  of  this  kind, 
but  keep  putting  it  off  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Mrs.  Eastman  and  I  do  the 
same  thing.  We  have  had  opportunities 
to  go  before  but  always  something  has 
seemed  to  prevent.  There  is  always 
something  to  prevent  if  we  allow  it  to. 
People  owe  something  to  themselves  in 
the  way  of  real  happiness  and  they  are 
usually  better  in  their  business  and 
better  citizens  after  they  have  had  a 
little  of  the  right  kind  of  fun.  I  know 
of  no  way  by  which  a  similar  amount 
of  money  can  bring  more  in  happiness 
than  this  tour  to  the  West  Indies  and 
to  Panama.  Come  on  and  go  with  us. 
Full  information  will  be  cheerfully  fur¬ 
nished  without  obligation.  Write  Tom- 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist  415 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Cutfcura  Soap 

World-Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cutionra,"  Dept.  lTB,  Malden,  Man. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling1 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Cray  and  F aded  H  air 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hlscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 
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Y  the  time  those  of  you  who 
read  this  page  get  to  it,  Mrs. 
Babcock  and  I  will  be  well  on 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 


i 
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By  // .  F.  Babcock 


B 

our  way  toward  England  aboaid  the  tunes  on  the  trip  over,  Mrs.  Babcock  lowing  the  usual  sight-seers  routes. 
Europa.  When  one  hasn’t  taken  a  and  I  are  planning  on  a  pleasant,  and  though  through  the  kindness  of  my 
vacation  for  twenty  years,  it  becomes  I  hope  not  too  strenuous  time.  We  will  friends  in  this  country,  I  have  letters 
quite  a  task  to  get  everything  ar-  land  in  England  and  spend  two  weeks  to  officials,  schoolmen  and  farmers  in 
ranged  for  a  six  weeks’  absence,  but  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  England,  every  country  in  Europe.  We  expect  to 
so  far  as  I  can  forsee  now  every-  1  exPect  to  look  into  their  mixed  feed  sail  back  from  Genoa  on  October  28th 

thing  has  been  taken  care  of  except  indu?ry-  Prof-  E’  S‘  SavaSe  is  9uite  anf  to  arrive  in  this  country  the  day 
•  r  -i  j  a  i  •  familiar  with  this  and  has  told  me  a  «r?n 

catching  a  pair  of  wild  Ayrshire  grcat  dea)  about  it_  „ut  ,  want  t0  vlew 

s  eei  s  and  it  the  boys  can  t^  catch  it  from  the  manufacturer’s  angle.  As 
them  while  I  am  gone,  it  won’t  hurt  you  perhaps  know,  a  great  deal  of  the 
them  much  to  Stay  out  until  I  get  grain  fed  in  Europe,  is  pressed  into 
back.  However,  they  ought  to  be  cubes  and  pellets, 
penned  up  and  finished  off  with  grain  1  want  to  study  pasture  management 


before  our  citizens  decide  who  will  be 
their  next  President. 

Our  trip  was  given  us  by  our  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  past  ten  years,  some  two 
hundred  persons,  to  whom  we  feel 
greatly  indebted. 


soon. 

This  particular  pair  of  Ayrshire 
steers  in  their  short  but  eventful  lives 
(they  were  two  years  old  this  Spring) 
have  furnished  more  than  their  share 
of  excitement  for  the  neighborhood. 
They  were  turned  out  as  yearlings  as 
tame  and  gentle  animals  as  could  be 
imagined,  but  during  the  Summer 
something  scared  them  and  last  Fall  I 
had  to  run  them  down  on  horseback. 
Since  I  am  no  Will  Rogers  when  it 
comes  to  throwing  a  rope,  this  meant 
that  I  had  to  ride  up  on  top  of  them 
and  drop  a  noose  over  their  heads.  At 
that  time  each  one  of  them  had  a  typi¬ 
cal  set  of  Ayrshire  horns,  and  one  of 
them  after  he  was  roped,  turned  on  me 
and  the  horse  and  gave  us  a  lively  few 
minutes.  We  cut  off  their  horns,  ran 
them  in  an  open  barn  with  some  Guern¬ 
sey  heifers  all  last  winter,  and  before 
Spring  they  were  as  tame  as  the  heif¬ 
ers.  The  minute  we  turned  them  out, 
however,  they  went  wild  again,  stuck 
their  tails  in  the  air  and  sailed  down 
the  valley  with  no  regard  even  for  line 
fences.  They  ended  up  in  the  pasture 
of  a  kindly  neighbor  who  said  to  let 
them  run  there  this  Summer.  They  are 
now  big  heavy  fellows,  as  wild  as  ever. 

I  guess  I’ll  let  them  run  until  I  get 
back  in  early  November.  I’m  certain 
about  one  thing  and  that  is  that  no 
one  is  going  to  steal  them  while  I’m 
gone! 

*  *  * 

Coming  back  to  our  trip  across  the 
ocean,  I  must  admit  that  I  cannot  help 
but  view  it  with  mixed  emotions.  I 
can’t  help  recalling  my  experience  on 
a  trip  to  Bermuda  several  years  ago 
and  a  story  that  Carl  Ladd,  now  Dean 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Home  Economics,  tells.  I 
think  it  is  in  connection  with  his  return 
from  his  last  trip  to  England.  It  seems 
that  early  he  encountered  very  rough 
seas,  he  succumbed  almost  immediately, 
succeeded  in  getting  as  far  as  his 
stateroom  and  getting  his  shirt  off, 
then  he  passed  out.  Three  days  later, 
as  he  tells  it,  he  revived  sufficiently  to 
take  off  his  pants. 

My  own  experience  on  my  trip  to 
Bermuda  almost  equals  his.  I  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  practically  everything  off 
but  my  shoes,  but  I  never  did  get  where 
I  could  bend  over  to  take  them  off.  I 
arrived  in  Bermuda  just  able  to  walk. 

I  was  the  guest  of  the  Bermuda  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  soon  after  arrival  was 
awaited  upon  by  a  reception  committee 
which  handed  me  a  bicycle  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  scheduled  three 
meetings  a  day,  about  six  miles  apart 
at  which  I  was  to  speak.  There  I  was, 
weak  as  a  cat,  hadn’t  been  on  a  bicycle 
in  years,  and  expected  to  peddle  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day  on 
onpaved  roads.  Well  I  did  it,  but  I  can 
remember  to  this  day  how  big  my 
knees  felt  after  the  first  ten  minutes 
on  that  old  bicycle.  They  seemed  like 
foot-balls  floating  in  the  air. 

*  *  * 

This  time,  whatever  may  be  our  for- 


on  some  typical  English  farms.  Of 
course  they  have  a  better  grass  country 
than  we  have,  but  I  also  believe  they 
know  better  how  to  utilize  grass,  and 
if  prices  continue  low,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  successful  dairy  farm  here  in 
the  East  is  going  to  be  a  good  grass 
farm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  both  my 
own  farms,  I  am  planning  to  eliminate 
all  crops  but  alfalfa  and  pasture  grass 
because  I  lose  money  on  every  other 
crop  I  attempt  to  grow.  ‘ 

Then  there  are  two  breeds  of  cattle 
I  want  to  see  in  their  home  environ¬ 
ment.  These  are  the  South  Devons  and 
the  Ayrshires.  Men  like  Warren,  Ladd 
and  Savage,  who  have  seen  the  South 
Devons;  tell  me  that  they  seem  to  be 
an  almost  ideal  market-milk  animal. 
As  large  as  Holsteins,  they  are  heavy 
producers  of  golden  colored  4%  milk.  I 
understand  that  there  are  not  very 
many  of  them,  however,  and  that  their 
individuality  is  not  uniform.  When  it 
comes  to  Ayrshires,  I  really  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  any  better  animals  in  Scot¬ 
land  than  I  have  seen  in  this  country, 
but  I  am  interested  to  see  how  they 
feed  and  handle  their  dairy  herds.  My 
own  experience  with  Ayrshire  cattle 
convinces  me  that  we  have  a  lot  to 
learn  about  handling  them.  For  exam¬ 
ple  when  I  first  started  with  Ayrshires, 

I  tried  the  same  methods  of  feeding 
and  handling  which  had  resulted  in 
making  some  world’s  records  with 
Guernseys,  and  found  to  my  keen  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  Ayrshires  pre¬ 
sented  an  entirely  different  problem. 
They  do  not  respond  to  grain  feeding 
as  do  the  Guernseys,  and  you  can’t 
force  them,  the  way  you  can  a  Guern¬ 
sey,  a  Holstein  or  a  Jersey.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  Ayrshire 
is  a  cow  which  should  not  be  handled 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  a 
herd,  and  that  the  aim  should  be,  a 
satisfactory  herd  production  rather 
than  a  few  high  individual  records.  I 
want  to  check  this  point  of  view  with 
the  canny  Scotchman  who  produced  the 
breed,  and  see  first  hand  how  they  feed 
and  handle  their  herds. 

From  England,  Mrs.  Babcock  and  I 
will  go  to  Holland  and  will  spend  two 
weeks  on  the  Continent,  probably  fol- 


Don’t  Be  Mislead 

Tax  reduction  will  be  one  of  the  most 
talked  of  subjects  until  after  election. 
Taxes  on  farm  real  estate  are  too  heavy 
and  must  be  reduced,  yet  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  the  reduction  of  taxes 
lies  great  danger  to  Agriculture  as  an 
industry.  Now  lest  you  misunderstand 
what  I  mean,  please  read  on.  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  certain  tax  supported  institu¬ 
tions  like  the  County  Farm  Bureau, 
the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  and  Veterinary  Medicine, 
and  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 
These  institutions  because  they  fur¬ 
nish  agriculture  with  the  means  for 
fighting  its  own  economic  battles  are 
bitterly  hated  by  certain  trade  inter¬ 
ests.  These  interests  view  the  almost 
universal  demand  for  tax  reduction  as 
the  opportunity  of  a  life  time  to  cripple 
publicly  supported  agricultural  insti¬ 
tutions.  They  do  not  intend  to  miss  this 
opportunity,  they  are  going  after  the 
job  systematically  with  determination 
and  with  supreme  cunning.  They  have 
their  representatives  in  influential  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  Legislature  and  in  Con¬ 
gress.  They  are  reaching  down  into  the 
county  political  organizations.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy,  if  necessary,  to  name  the 
Congressmen,  the  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  and  the  Supervisors  upon 
whom  they  are  depending.  Farmers 
must  not  be  sucked  into  this  trap. 
Taxes  must  be  reduced,  yes.  But  they 
must  be  scaled  down  intelligently  and 
proportionately.  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  economic  depression,  the  weight 
of  which  falls  more  heavily  on  Agri¬ 
culture  than  any  other  industry,  it  is 
no  time  for  farmers  or  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  either  to  cripple  the  research  and 
the  education  upon  which  agriculture 
is  forced  to  depend  as  its  only  hope  in 
the  future. 

*  *  * 

Watch  This 

If  you  have  been  reading  recent  is¬ 
sues  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  you 
have  noted  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
program  for  the  Poultry  Industry  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  “NEARBY 
MARKETS  FOR  NEARBY  PRODUC- 


Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff,  while  Mr.  Babcock 
is  in  Europe  will  be  written  by  three  men,  who  in  Mr. 
Babcock’s  judgment,  have  more  of  value  to  say  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  readers  than  any  other  men  who  could 
be  selected. 

The  October  15th  page  will  be  written  by  G.  N. 
Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Emergency  Milk  Committee,  who 
will  make  a  first  hand  report  of  his  experiences,  not  as 
Secretary  of  the  C ommittee,  but  as  a  farmer.  The  Octo¬ 
ber  29th  page  will  be  written  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Warren,  and 
will  deal  with  the  outlook  for  agriculture.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  12th  page  will  be  a  message  from  Fred  Freestone, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 


ERS”  is  more  than  a  slogan  for  this 
program.  It  expresses  a  goal  which 
can  be  attained  and  the  attainment  of 
which  means  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  foolishness  for  farmers  along 
the  Atlantic  Slope  to  sit  idly  by  while 
the  mid-west  takes  60  per  cent  of  their 
market  for  eggs  and  the  Pacific  coast 
30  per  cent.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  there  is  nothing  to  the  theory 
that  the  mid-western  farmer  can  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  so  much  cheaper  than  the 
eastern  farmer.  Cooperative  buying  of 
feed  and  grain,  water  transportation, 
scientific  feeding,  as  well  as  the  better 
strains  of  birds  owned  in  the  east,  have 
already  wiped  out  the  mid-westerner’s 
advantage.  When  it  comes  to  Pacific 
Coast  eggs,  their  competition  is  sum¬ 
med  up  by  saying  that  they  have  bet¬ 
ter  quality  but  more  expense.  Plainly 
the  challenge  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
poultryman  is  to  get  as  good  quality 
for  less  expense  than  it  costs  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  poultryman.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  proper  farm  care  and  by 
due  precautions  taken  in  marketing 
the  eggs.  To  help  bring  about  this  con¬ 
dition,  to  help  get  back  NEARBY  EGG 
MARKETS  FOR  NEARBY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  is  the  pledge  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

*  *  * 

Ridin’  Hosses 

My  little  paragraph  on  riding  horses 
struck  a  popular  note,  at  least  with  a 
lot  of  boys,  which  leads  me  to  write  a 
little  more  on  the  subject.  When  I  was 
a  young  fellow  a  “Ridin’  Hoss”  was 
any  undersized,  slope  rumped,  ewe- 
necked,  hammer-headed,  piece  of  horse 
flesh  that  happened  to  trickle  through 
from  the  West.  For  those  were  the  days 
when  the  Road  Hoss  was  preeminent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  hardly  anybody 
thirty  years  ago  rode  horseback.  Now 
when  horseback  riding  is  coming  back, 
all  through  the  country,  I  find  that  the 
old  popular  conception  of  the  riding 
horse  still  prevails. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  riding  horses  as 
there  is  between  a  model  T  Ford  and 
the  latest  Packard  or  Lincoln.  For 
example,  I  started  my  riding  on  a 
horse  that  met  the  popular  description. 
He  weighed  about  850  lbs.,  had  a  short 
choppy  walk,  a  jolting  trot,  and  a  jar¬ 
ring  canter.  Today  I  ride  a  four  year 
old,  sired  by  a  thoroughbred,  that 
stands  17  hands  3  inches  high,  weighs 
close  to  1400  lbs.,  and  moves  with  the 
smoothness  and  swiftness  of  a  modern 
motor  car.  I  have  another  horse  in  my 
barn  that  cost  me  $16.  in  Omaha  last 
winter,  the  pick  of  several  hundred 
head.  He’s  small,  but  he  has  all  the 
daintiness  and  quality  and  smoothness 
you  have  a  right  to  expect.  Horses  are 
so  cheap  today,  when  you  get  your  boy 
a  “Ridin’  Hoss”  get  him  a  good  one. 

*  *  * 

What’s  a  Cow  Worth? 

As  I  understand  the  figures,  cows 
are  still  relatively  high,  and  due  to  get 
cheaper.  Yet  I  wonder  if  this  is  going 
to  be  true  about  real  good  cows.  It 
seems  to  me  that  probably  due  largely 
to  education  and  record  keeping,  dairy¬ 
men  who  buy  cows  are  paying  more 
attention  to  quality  than  ever  before, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  This 
Summer,  I  have  sold  twenty  pure  bred 
Guernseys  at  from  $125.  to  $500.  each 
The  bulk  of  them,  of  course,  going  at 
the  lower  figure.  I  have  sold  about  a 
dozen  pure  bred  Ayrshires  of  good 
quality  at  from  $90.  to  $100.  Recently, 

I  have  tried  to  buy  three  grade  cows 
that  would  be  fresh  by  October  1st.  For 
one  that  I  liked,  a  three  year  old,  I  had 
to  pay  $80;  for  another,  also  a  three 
year  old,  $62.50.  I  hear  of  good  cows 
at  from  $40.  to  $50.,  but  when  I  go  to 
look  at  them,  I  usually  find  that  they 
are  too  thin  to  come  fresh  and  milk 
profitably,  too  small,  too  old,  or  not 
freshening  this  Fall. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  1,  1932 


The  Service  Bureau, 


^  A11C  liui 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare  ® 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Worth  a  Lifetime  Subscription 


“About  two  years  ago  I  wrote  and 
asked  your  Service  Bureau  for  advice 
about  going  into  the  rabbit  business  with 
the  Lehigh  Packing  Company,  now  bank¬ 
rupt. 

“Thanks  ever  so  much.  I  figure  you 
saved  me  at  least  $500.  The  service  you 
give  your  subscribers  is  worth  a  lifetime 
subscription  to  anyone.  I  thank  you  again. 
Enclosed  find  a  clipping  from  the  Easton 
Express,  Easton,  Pa.,  dated  August  31. 

— R.  S.” 

HE  clipping  which  our  subscriber 
sent  states  that  the  Lehigh  Packing 
Company  was  termed  a  gigantic  fraud 
by  counsel  for  6,000  investors  in  a 
petition  which  resulted  in  the  naming 
of  receivers  for  the  company.  It  is 
charged  that  the  firm  has  liabilities  of 
four  million  dollars  and  assets  of  three 
hundred  thousand.  Samuel  S.  Kelchner, 
president  of  Del-Hi  Cooperative  Rab¬ 
bit  Breeders’  Association  stated  that  his 
association  intends  to  ask  for  a  Federal 
grand  jury  investigation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations,  claiming  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  rabbit  growers  have  been 
mulcted  by  false  promises  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  enterprise  to  buy  back 
the  broods  of  the  original  rabbits  sold 
to  the  breeders. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau  has  always  taken  the  position 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  rapid  rate  of  increase  of  rabbits 
are  conditions  which  make  a  long  time 
successful  operation  of  a  scheme  where¬ 
by  any  company  guarantees  to  buy 
back  the  offspring  impossible.  There 
has  been  a  number  of  failures  in  the 
past  year  where  such  a  plan  has  been 
tried  and  we  know  of  no  occasion  where 
such  a  plan  has  been  successfully  op¬ 
erated  over  a  long  period  of  years. 


Lucky  Slips 

“Will  you  please  give  me  information 
about  the  Royal  Art  Studio,  100  Jefferson 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  An  agent  called  here 
with  samples  of  oil  paintings,  wanting  to 
paint  a  picture  of  some  of  the  family. 


Service  Bureau  Claim.  Set¬ 
tled  During  August,  1932 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Flora  Ernst,  Aurora  $4.14 

(Partial  refund  on  order  of  .spectacles) 

S.  C.  Hills,  Smith’s  Basin  .  2.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

D.  J.  Kingston,  Canaseraga  .  4.25 

(Refund  on  order  of  battery) 

Mrs.  Luella  Cairns,  Roscoe  .  3.98 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

Miss  Agnes  C.  Roon.  Middletown  .  4.00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

George  G.  Lathrop,  Sherburne  .  4.75 

(Refund  on  order) 

Ward  Wright,  Mediri  .  18.75 

(Refund  on  oil  her-br) 

Mrs.  Julia  Hornbeck,  Accord  .  11.00 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Andrew  J.  Johnson,  Newark  Valley  .  5.80 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

James  Walker,  Marathon  .  1.70 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

C.  L.  Schwinger,  Ransomville  .  3.66 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Livermore,  Cassville  .  4.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  turkey  eggs) 

Fred  B.  Cobb,  Pierrepont  Manor  .  5.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Leon  C.  Budine,  Walton  .  2.00 

(Complaint  adjusted) 

M.  H.  Peck,  Worcester  .  6.74 

(Refund  on  order  of  pigs) 

Thos.  &  Ed.  Washer,  Pen nellvi lie  .  18.25 

(Refund  on  order  of  plants) 

Leslie  T.  Wells,  Riverhead  .  4.06 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  John  Cokley,  Montrose  .  2.20 

(Balance  of  claim  settled) 

P •  F.  Hamilton,  Cochranville  .  7.50 

(Pay  for  dog) 

Mrs.  Pearl  Freeman,  Alba  . . .  5.50 

(Refund  on  order  of  seed) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Hattie  Witham,  Ely  . . .  3.14 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 


TOTAL  $122.42 

Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money 
Was  Involved 
NEW  YORK 

L.  Tailby,  Interlaken  (Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Allen  Nash,  Phelps 
(Partial  adjustment  of  complaint) 

•Jake  Messinger,  Sherman  (Adjustment  of  complaint) 
Mrs.  Letta  Cordary,  Moravia  (Replacement  of  plants) 
Arthur  Hitchcock,  Sod  us  (Replacement  of  plants) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Hiokok,  Troy 
(Replacement  of  plants) 


This  agent  had  envelopes  which  had  all 
blank  slips  in  except  two  which  had  two 
green  ones  and  to  any  one  drawing  the 
green  slip,  it  would  be  worth  $95.47. 

“I  happened  to  draw  the  green  and  he 
said  it  was  the  first  one  drawn  in  New 
Hampshire.  Said  I  could  have  two  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  family  and  another  oil  paint¬ 
ing,  which  he  said  was  real  oil  and  hand 
done.  All  it  would  cost  me  was  $15.50, 
and  others  with  blank  slip  would  be 
charged  $47.50:  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
accept  their  offer  and  made  a  payment 
of  $5.00.  If  this  company  is  not  all  right 
is  there  any  way  I  can  get  back  what  1 
paid  in?” 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this 
lucky  slip  proposition.  It  is  a  rather 
clever  method  of  convincing  people 
that  they  are  getting  a  bargain. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
company  will  not  do  as  they  have 
agreed  and  deliver  the  paintings;  that 
our  subscriber  will  be  satisfied  with 
them  we  cannot  say. 

We  do  have  in  our  files  a  vast  amount 
of  correspondence  from  subscribers 
who  have  dealt  with  various  picture 
enlarging  companies  expressing  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  work 
and  with  the  business  methods  which 
various  companies  followed. 


A  Correction 

In  our  issue  of  July  23  we  printed  a 
letter  from  a  subscriber  who  had  been 
approached  by  an  agent  of  the  Farmers 
National  Association,  Inc.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Norwich,  Connecticut.  In 
the  letter  our  subscriber  stated  that 
dues  for  the  first  year  are  $11,  $8  of 
which  are  to  pay  expenses  of  the  field 
man. 

A  letter  has  come  to  us  from  the 
Farmers  National  Association,  contain¬ 
ing  copy  of  by-laws  which  state  that 
the  membership  fee  in  the  Association 
for  the  first  year  would  be  $6  and  $5 
for  each  year  thereafter.  We  are  giving 
this  information  because  we  always 
want  to  be  fair. 

We  have  not  changed  our  belief  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  previous  item,  which 
is  that  if  dairymen  wish  to  strengthen 
their  position  they  are  much  more  like¬ 
ly  to  do  so  by  joining  a  cooperative 
association  in  their  own  territory  which 
already  has  a  greater  strength  rather 
than  by  joining  a  comparatively  new 
organization  which  has  not  yet  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  can  return  benefits  that 
are  worth  what  the  membership  costs. 


Have  You  Seen  Him? 

The  New  Jersey  State  Police  are 
looking  for  a  Joseph  Adams  alias  An¬ 
drew  Thaller,  Joe  Oswald,  alias  Joseph 
Waswald.  The  description  of  him  has 
been  broadcast  as  follows : 

White,  age  42,  brown  hair,  brown 
eyes,  height  5  ft.  10  in.,  weight  160  lbs. 
Sometimes  wears  glasses.  May  be  rid¬ 
ing  in  a  car  bearing  registration  1-4224 
N.  J.,  or  l-E-56163,  N.  J. 

It  is  believed  that  this  man  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  number  of  chicken 
thefts  in  New  Jersey  recently.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  any  subscriber  who  knows  of 
his  present  whereabouts  report  it  to 
New  Jersey  State  Troopers. 


A  Different  Name 

“On  May  12  I  mailed  the  Heraldic  En¬ 
graving  Co.,  of  2002  North  Park  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  check  for  $1  as  pay¬ 
ment  for  family  records.  The  check  has 
been  returned  to  me  from  my  bank  as 
paid,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  received  the 
records  or  any  reply.  I  herewith  enclose 
a  part  of  the  card  explaining  what  they 
agreed  to  do.” 

We  are  informed  that  the  same  man 
who  operates  the  Heraldic  Engraving 
Company  was  connected  with  the  Wm. 
Penn  Stationery  Company  about  which 
we  commented  sometime  ago;  also  the 
American  Historical  Genealogical  So¬ 
ciety  against  which  a  fraud  order  was 
issued  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Philadelphia  Better  Business 
Bureau  tells  us  that  they  have  had 
some  complaints  against  the  Heraldic 
Engraving  Company  principally  be¬ 


cause  delivery  is  delayed  for  an  un¬ 
reasonable  time  and  that  refunds  are 
secured  with  difficulty.  We  are  informed 
that  a  formal  complaint  against  this 
concern  has  been  made  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 


Moved 

“I  am  sending  you  protested  check 
given  by  M.  Leinwand,  331  Greenwich  St., 
New  York  City.  I  am  wondering  if  you 
can  collect  this  for  us.” 

The  check  was  almost  two  years  old 
so  obviously  there  was  little  chance  of 
our  success  in  collecting.  However,  we 
wrote  M.  Leinwand  at  the  address 
given.  The  letter  was  returned  marked 
"not  found.” 


Not  Authorized  to  Solicit 

We  are  informed  by  the  Krakaur 
Poultry  Company,  which  has  adver¬ 
tised  with  us  for  years,  that  a  man 
without  any  authorization  from  them 
has  been  soliciting  egg  shipments  from 
New  York  State  poultrymen.  The  Kra¬ 
kaur  Poultry  Company  wishes  to  point 
out  that  they  have  no  authorized  so¬ 
licitors  to  go  into  the  country  and  to 
get  shipments  for  them,  neither  do 
they  specialize  in  handling  eggs  but 
rather  in  handling  live  poultry.  We  are 
warning  our  readers,  therefore,  that 
anyone  who  ships  eggs  on  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  anyone  who  claims  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  Krakaur  Poultry 
Company  is  likely  to  suffer  loss. 


Mastitis  in  the  Dairy  Herd 

( Continued,  from  Page  9) 
tect  the  flakiness  which  very  often  is 
present  in  infected  milk. 

4.  Dispose  of  bad  or  chronic  cases 
already  in  the  herd.  Such  cases  are 
hopeless  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  treatment,  and  by  dispos¬ 
ing  of  them  the  source  of  infective  or¬ 
ganisms  is  reduced. 

5.  Isolate  infected  animals  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  safeguard  the  negative  animals. 

6.  Milk  infected  animals  every  two 
hours  and  properly  dispose  of  the  milk. 
Such  disposition  of  this  milk  should  be 
made  so  that  non-infected  cows  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  it. 

7.  Immediately  before  milking,  wipe 
the  udders  with  a  cloth  moistened  with 
an  antiseptic. 

8.  Exercise  extreme  sanitation  in 
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the  handling  of  all  milking  utensils  so 
that  the  bacteria  may  not  be  carried 
from  one  cow  to  the  next.  Indications 
are  that  extreme  sanitation  should  be 
exercised  where  a  milking  machine  is 
in  use.  As  an  additional  aid  in  control, 
it  is  desirable  to  buy  a  cow  subject  to 
three  weekly  negative  bacteriological 
examinations  of  the  milk  for  strepto¬ 
cocci  of  mastitis.  Mastitis  is  indeed  of 
great  economic  importance  when  the 
actual  prevalence  of  this  disease  is  con¬ 
sidered  and  also  the  financial  loss  in¬ 
curred  by  the  decrease  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  occasional  loss  by  death  of 
a  valuable  animal. 

9.  It  is  well  to  make  bacteriological 
examinations  of  the  milk  of  all  cows 
in  the  herd  and  thus  detect  those  cows 
which  carry  the  streptococci  in  their 
udders ;  the  organisms  which  in  the 
future  may  cause  mastitis. 

From  a  public  health  standpoint, 
mastitis  is  important  since  certain 
streptococci  that  cause  mastitis  are 
also  the  cause  of  septic  sore  throat  in 
humans. 

Thus  it  is  quite  evident  that  mas¬ 
titis  is  of  real  importance  both  to  the 
farmer  and  the  public.  Strict  sanitary 
measures  should  be  practiced  and  any 
indication  of  mastitis  should  receive  im¬ 
mediate  attention. 

Editor's  Note — This  story  on  mas¬ 
titis  is  reprinted  from  the  Michigan 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Michigan 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

$10,000  Tsssr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  A  VTAnM  No  ^ues  or 

Only  Y  v4M  F  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hanas.  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name - 

P.  O. - 


Age 


State  _ 


FACTORY 

PRICES 

Save  You  %  to  % 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  brings 
this  great  Bargain  Catalog  of  Kal¬ 
amazoo  FACTORY  PRICES  that 
save  you  to  Vs . . .  200  Styles  and 
Sizes  of  newest  Stoves,  Ranges, 

Furnaces  . . .  Quality  famous  for32 
years— endorsed  by  800, 000 satisfied 
users .. .  Easy  Terms— $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay . . . 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

360  Days’  Approval  Test . . .  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee  .  24  Hour  Shipments  .  . . 

New  Prices  . .  .  New  low  priced  wood  burn¬ 
ing  Heaters  . . .  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors  . . .  Combination 
Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves . . . 
Lower  priced  Furnaces — FREE  furnace  plans . . . 
Safedeliveryguaranteedfromfactory.Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  or  warehouse,  Utica,  Y.  Y —  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


,  Cr^n„ 


\ 


)1  ft*0 


Mail  Coupon  for 
New,  FREE  Catalog' 


Oil  Stoves  $1 65  p 
Heaters  $1 755 

Ranges  $39S5 

Furnaces  $522p 


Indicate  below  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
arGG®s  ‘ n  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"are  inter^  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog, 
ested. 


Ranges  Q 

Heaters  Q  Name . 

Oil  (— i 
Stoves  l— l 

Furnaces  Q 


[Please  print  name  plainly] 


A  Kalamazoo 

v::/.::"';  Direct  to  You" 


Comb.  CD 
Gas,  Coa! 
and  Wood 
Ranges 


City . 


.  State. 


How  to  buy 

DAI  RY  FEED 

the  Cheapest  way 


A  DAIRY 
FEED  SERVICE 
TO  MEET  YOUR 
PRACTICAL  .  .  . 
CONDITIONS 


1  THE  CHEAPEST  way  in  which  a  mixed  dairy  feed  can 
be  delivered  into  a  community  is  in  bulk.  G.  L.  F.  Mills 
ship  dairy  feed  either  in  straight  bulk  cars  or  in  5  ton  bulk 
lots  in  the  ends  of  cars  which  are  filled  up  with  sacked 
feed  and  grain.  If  you  are  a  large  user  of  dairy  feed,  the 
5  ton  bulk  lots  in  the  end  of  a  car  of  feed  bought  for  cash 
and  unloaded  by  yourself  is  the  cheapest  possible  way  you 
can  buy  mixed  dairy  feed,  next  to  purchasing  a  straight 
bulk  car  (minimum  20  tons).  It  is  no  more  necessary  to 
weigh  these  5  ton  lots  than  it  is  a  bag  of  feed  as  they  are 
weighed  into  the  car  through  the  same  automatic  scales. 

2  THE  NEXT  CHEAPEST  way  in  which  dairy  feed  can  be 
bought  is  to  pay  cash  for  ton  lots  and  to  take  delivery  of  it 
in  second  hand  bags  direct  from  the  car.  G.L.  F.  agents 
everywhere  are  required  to  handle  dairy  feed  for  cash  out 
of  the  car  at  not  more  than  $2.00  per  ton  margin  over  the 
wholesale  price,  and  many  are  doing  it  for  less. 

ALL  G.L.F.  AGENT-BUYERS  will  be  ready,  by  the  time  this 
advertisement  appears,  to  cooperate  with  their  patrons  by 
bringing  in  cars  of  bulk  dairy  feed  and  sacking  it  off  out  of 
the  car  in  buyer’s  sacks,  or  by  bringing  in  5  ton  lots  of 
bulk  dairy  feed  to  be  sacked  and  unloaded  by  the  buyer, 
also  to  furnish  dairy  feed  in  either  new  or  second  hand 
sacks  direct  out  of  the  car  in  any  quantity,  at  a  handling 
charge  not  to  exceed  $2.00  per  ton. 

The  universal  application  of  these  methods  of  handling 
dairy  feed  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  for  farmers  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  just  this  fall  and  winter. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


ITHACA,  N.Y. 


Our  Rural  Communities 


Sweeping  Changes  Have  Occurred — Not  All  of  Them  Good 


Jared  Van  Wagenen ,  Jr. 


KING  Solomon,  sometimes  mistakenly 
I  think,  called  Solomon,  the  Wise,  as 
he  drew  near  the  close  of  his  com¬ 
paratively  brief  and  often  misspent 
life,  set  down  a  collection  of  sayings  of 
worldly  wisdom  under  the  name  of  Eccles¬ 
iastes  or  The  Preach¬ 
er.  In  them  you  may 
find  set  forth  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  a  worn  and 
weary  and  disillus¬ 
ioned  and  embittered 
man.  Probably  he  had 
often  been  told,  and 
doubtless  at  times  had 
believed,  that  the 
Golden  Age  lay  some¬ 
where  in  the  unre¬ 
membered  past,  but  at 
the  last  in  his  bitter 
wisdom  he  could  not 
hold  with  such  conclusions  for  he  wrote. 
“Say  not  thou :  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these  for  thou 
dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this.” 

Now  remembering  that  this  was  the  ma¬ 
tured  wisdom  of  one  who  had  seen  much  of 
life,  I  am  going  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  some  reflec¬ 
tions  concerning  the 
rural  neighborhood 
and  the  changes 
which  have  come  to 
it  largely  within  my 
recollection. 

Perhaps  in  order 
that  I  may  distinctly 
state  my  viewpoint 
and  background  I 
should  say  that,  boy 
and  man,  I  have  lived 
in  one  cross-roads 
hamlet  and  on  one 
farm  for  my  entire 
life  of  sixty-one  years 
and  that  back  of  me 
is  the  experience  of 
my  father  whose 
memories,  if  added  to 
mine,  embrace  almost 
a  full  century.  So  it 
comes  to  pass  that  I 
have  at  my  command 
the  history  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Lawyers- 
ville  for  all  that  per- 
^  iod  and  perhaps  have 

ga^l-- - - 7Tir.-.=^-.- 


By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

thereby  a  certain  right  to  endeavor  to 
compare  the  present  time  with  that  earl¬ 
ier  era  which  is  receding  from  us.  May  I 
say  in  passing  that  this  tiny  hamlet  is  in 
no  respect  a  peculiar  or  exceptional  case. 
I  suppose  it  to  be  quite  typical  of  our  old 
northeastern  states.  If  it  be  in  any  differ¬ 
ent  it  is  that  it  is  more  conservative  than 
most  localities  and  that  it  lacks  those  evi¬ 
dences  of  definite  decadence  which  have 
come  to  so  many  communities  whose  ag¬ 
ricultural  conditions  are  less  fortunate. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  I  know 
nothing  very  definite  regarding  the  early 
history  of  the  village  where  I  dwell. 
Neither  in  books  nor  in  neighborhood 
traditions  do  I  find  the  date  of  the  first 
settlement  or  the  names  of  the  earliest 
pioneers.  From  what  I  can  gather  it  was 
not  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  Scho¬ 
harie  County.  Even  so,  I  believe  that 
parts  of  the  farm  were  cleared  previous 
to  the  Revolution  and  when  my  great 
grandfather  came  here  in  1800  he  paid 
$30.00  per  acre  for  some  of  his  land, 


— Photo  by  Jiiwing  Gallowaj 

In  years  past  a  blacksmith  shop  was  an  indispensable  part  of  every  cross-roads  community 


indicating  it  was  far  past  the  pioneer  stage. 
At  that  time  we  had  here  where  four  roads 
met  the  beginnings  of  a  village  and  truth 
compels  me  to  add  that  it  has  never 
progressed  much  further  on  the  road 
toward  being  a  big  town.  It  was  more 
than  forty  years  after  that  before  u 
became  a  post-office.  We  had  a  resident, 
one  Thomas  Lawyer,  who  dwelt  in  the  big 
white  house  on  the  corner  and  who  was  the 
great  man  of  the  village  in  his  time.  About 
1840  we  elected  him  our  Representative  in 
Congress  and  among  other  things  he  se¬ 
cured  the  establishment  of  a  post  office  here 
with  the  name  of  Lawyersville  although  up 
until  that  time  the  hamlet  had  always  been 
called  ‘‘The  Patent.”  There  is  a  long  cur¬ 
rent  story  to  the  effect  that  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  Congressional  labors  he  re¬ 
turned  home  and  attended  church  in  the 
community  on  which  he  had  just  bestowed 
distinction.  By  some  coincidence  the 
preacher  had  selected  his  text  “He  called 
the  city  after  liis  own  name.”  Whether 
his  conscience  pricked  him  or  not  I  do  not 
know  but  it  is  said  that  he  took  it  as  a 
personal  insult  and  never  entered  the 

church  again. 

I  suppose  we  took 
our  old  name  “The 
Patent”  from  being 
the  principal  com¬ 
munity  on  the  Royal 
Patent  granted 
to  Goldsborough  Ban- 
yar.  This  man  Banyar 
was  a  good  deal  of  a 
figure  in  New  York 
State  in  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  day  s — 
so  much  so  that  he 
was  granted  a  patent 
— that  is  given  a  tract 
of  land  containing 
some  thousand  acres 
of  which  this  farm  is 
a  part.  I  have  read 
that  during  the  troub¬ 
lous  times  of  the 
Revolution  he  charted 
his  course  with  such 
skill  that  neither  the 
British  nor  the  Amer¬ 
icans  could  be  sure 
on  which  side  his 
sympathies  lay.  There 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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.HEALTHY  MILK  CLOWN 

ASKS  -  -  *  do  you^each  day--- 


Drink  4-6  glasses  of  \*ater? 

Eat  3  MEALS  SLOVvLY/|^  REGULARLY? 

Eat  fruit  twice  ? 

E/T  1  VEGETABLES  ALSO  POTATO  ?C7^) 

Drink  4  glasses  of1  vMILK?  QU0.P1 
Eat  3  pats  of  butter  ?  »=, 

Eat  a  whole  grain  cereal  ? 

Eat  i  to  i  eggs?  Q, 

Play  out  of  doors  ? 

Sleep  io  hours  Q 


PERFECT  SCORE 
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MEET  “Healthy”  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  milk  clown, 
friend  of  mankind  in  general  and  of 
dairymen  and  consumers  in  partic¬ 
ular.  Most  of  you  already  have  met 
Healthy  in  person,  but  probably  few 
of  you  have  realized  the  tremend¬ 
ous  service  he  is  rendering  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  use  of  dairy  products. 

Healthy,  whose  real  name  is 
H  arry  M.  Eppes,  and  who  himself 
is  a  dairyman,  came  to  the  League 
to  teach  the  gospel  of  more  milk 
by  performing  for  and  talking 
to  school  children  and  consumers 
groups  and  organizations.  Who  can 
measure  the  great  good  he  has  done 
for  both  consumer  and  producer, 
whether  in  the  Dairymen’s  League 
or  not? 


A  Letter  to  “Healthy” 


During  the  four  years  that 
Healthy  has  been  doing  this  work, 
he  has  performed  before  278,040 

school  children,  to  say  nothing  of  his  work  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  adult  consumers’  organizations.  “Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it”  is  an  adage  that  applies  very 
well  to  Healthy’s  work.  THIS  GREAT  ARMY  OF 
MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION 
CHILDREN  WILL  NEVER  FORGET  HEALTHY; 
better  still,  they  will  never  forget  the  gospel  of  “Milk 
for  Health”  which  he  so  vividly  and  spectacularly 
impresses  on  their  young  minds. 

Not  only  has  this  work  helped  to  make  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  lifelong  users  of  milk,  but  more  than 
this  they  carry  the  new  milk  education  home  to  their 
families,  and  all  thereby  become  larger  consumers  of 
dairy  products. 

Because  many  of  you  have  seen  and  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  Healthy,  we  have  mentioned  his  work  to  in¬ 
crease  milk  consumption  first,  but  that  really  is  only 
one  part  of  what  the  League  through  its  Health  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Vera 
McCrea  is  doing  to  impress  upon  the  consuming  public 
the  value  and  the  need  of  a  greater  use 
of  the  best  food  in  the  world. 


“197  Hester  Si. 

New  York  City 

“D  ear  Mr.  Health  Clown : 

“l  enjoyed  the  program  very 
much.  The  best  1  liked  was  the 
five  little  people  in  the  milk  bottle. 
I  like  Pat  Protein  who  makes  our 
muscles.  I  also  like  Lily  Lime  who 
makes  strong  teeth  and  bones.  I 
am  going  to  obey  the  rules  you 
taught  me.  I  will  tell  my  friends 
about  you. 

“Your  friend , 

Agatha  Guadagno, 

Public  School  No.  130 ” 

This  is  one  of  the  many  letters 
Healthy,  the  League  clown,  receives 
from  children  after  one  of  his  visits  to 
their  schools. 


’  W  ay  back 
pioneered  the 


in  1922  the  League 
now  general  move- 


were  used,  389 
of  milk  pictures  in  the 
form  of  motion  pictures 
and  slides,  and  270,442 
pamphlets,  charts,  and  milk 
recipes  were  sold  to  consu¬ 
mer  groups  for  educational 
purposes  for  a  few  cents 
each  to  cover  the  expense 
of  printing.  The  chart 
printed  on  this  page  is  a 
type  of  one  kind  of  our  ma¬ 
terial.  This  is  left  for  the 
children  by  Healthy  after 
one  of  his  visits. 

*  *  * 

Incidentally,  let  us  not 
forget  that  farmers  are 
consumers  too  and  if  we 
with  sincerity  urge  city 
families  to  use  milk  at  re¬ 
tail  prices,  we  most  cer¬ 
tainly  can  use 
even  greater 


ment  in  the  milk  industry  and 
among  health  authorities  to  con¬ 
vince  consumers  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  milk  and  milk  products 
as  excellent  food  and  a  prime 
necessity  for  health.  Since  then  the 
work  has  grown;  other  similar  de¬ 
partments  have  been  started  by 
dealers  and  health  authorities  and 
teachers  all  cooperate. 

WITHOUT  A  DOUBT  ALL 
OF  THIS  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  HAS  BEEN  A  LARGE 
FACTOR  IN  THE  STEADY 
GROWTH  IN  THE  PER  CAPI¬ 
TA  CONSUMPTION  OF  MILK. 
Last  year  alone  the  League’s 
Health  Education  Department 
reached  254,097  consumers,  both 
children  and  adults,  through 
1,271  meetings;  90 
exhibits  of  milk 
educational  material  gp 

showings 


^ectiglie )  quantities  of 

co-operative  association  ,  inc.  it  ourselves. 


“Healthy”  at  Work 
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Aboard  the  Quirigua 


Recreation  and  Relaxation  for  Everyone 


Here  is  the  kitchen  of  the  Quirigua 
and  the  chef  who  will  he  responsible 
for  the  wonderful  meals  you  will  have 
all  during  the  trip.  All  the  cooking  is 
done  by  electricity. 


There  will  be  a  regular  program  of 
deck  games,  including  quoits,  with 
prizes  for  those  who  show  themselves 
most  expert. 


By  H.  L. 

ODAY  I  spent  two  hours  on  the 
Quirigua,  the  boat  that  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10th  will  sail  for  the  West  Indies 
from  New  York  City  with  the  American 
Agriculturist  party.  Last  week  Mr. 
Eastman  told  you  of  some  of  the  things 
that  will  be  seen  by  those  who  take 
this  trip,  but  after  all  you  will  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  your  trip  right 


COSLINE 

radios  in  various  parts  of  the  ship,  and 
there  is  an  orchestra  which  plays  every 
evening.  Then  on  one  deck  is  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  where  the  younger  members 
on  the  trip,  and  the  older  ones  too  if 
they  wish,  can  take  a  dip  as  often  as 
they  want.  Even  in  November  it  will  be 
warm  after  we  are  away  from  New 
York  for  a  day  or  two. 

Along  the  upper  decks  are  deck 
chairs  where  you  can  sit  and  enjoy  the 
sea  breezes,  or  if  you  get  tired  of  that 
you  can  take  a  stroll  or  two  around 
the  deck  and  get  up  an  appetite  for 
the  next  meal.  Then  there  are  the  deck 
games.  We  are  expecting  that  every¬ 
one  will  want  to  take  part.  The  ship 
officers  put  on  a  regular  tournament 
with  some  fine  prizes  for  those  who 
show  the  most  skill  at  these  games. 

If  you  want  to  read,  the  ship  has  a 
library  with  a  supply  of  excellent 
books,  and  if  you  just  want  to  sit  and 
take  things  easy  or  play  table  games, 
there  are  several  lounge  rooms  with 
comfortable  chairs. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the 


It  may  be  cold  when  you  leave  but 
in  a  few  days  it  will  be  warm  enough 
to  swim.  Here  is  the  fine  swimming 
pool  on  board  the  Quirigua. 

drop  a  line  to  the  Tour  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City,  and  an  illustrated 
folder  describing  what  you  will  see  at 
each  stop  will  be  sent  you  by  return 
mail.  This  puts  you  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion;  in  fact,  you  may  make  your  res¬ 


on  the  boat.  You  will  enjoy  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  sightseeing  but  after  see¬ 
ing  the  ship  with  Mr.  Strong,  who 
works  for  the  United  Fruit  Company 
and  who  is  helping  us  on  the  details,  I 
am  sure  that  the  time  spent  on  the 
boat  may  be,  at  least  for  some  of  you, 
the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  trip. 

We  had  our  lunch  on  the  boat  in  the 
dining  room  where  you  will  eat.  As  we 
were  a  little  curious,  we  asked  Mr. 
Strong  if  that  was  a  typical  meal,  and 
he  replied  that  it  was  just  a  “snack” 
that  they  had  hurriedly  put  together. 
Whether  he  was  fooling  or  not,  if  it 
was  a  fair  sample  I  can  promise  you 
you  will  be  well  fed  during  the  entire 
trip.  We  started  off  with  caviar,  which 
I  had  never  tried,  but  I  was  game,  and 
of  course  you  will  be  too.  Then  we  had 
bouillon,  half  a  roast  chicken,  string 
beans,  potatoes  au  gratin,  and  ended 
up  with  banana  ice  cream  molded  in 
the  shape  of  a  banana,  perhaps  because 
the  United  Fruit  Company  is  interested 
in  growing  and  transporting  bananas, 
and  French  pastry.  The  dining  room  is 
beautifully  furnished,  as  is  the  entire 
ship. 

You  will  spend  quite  a  few  hours 
every  day  eating,  because  Mr.  Strong 
says  that  you  will  have  a  chance  to  eat 
five  times  a  day.  Of  course,  you  are  not 
required  to  eat  every  time  unless  you 
want  to,  but  at  least  you  will  not  go 
hungry. 

What  about  the  rest  of  your  time  ? 
rou  will  have  lots  of  music.  There  are 


,  A  typical  stateroom.  You  will  notice  that  \:hese  are  not  berths  but  com¬ 
fortable  beds,  just  as  comfortable  as  you  would  find  in  the  finest  hotel. 

r  %  ... .  . 


and  charm  of  Chinese  tradition  and 
gentleness  with  little  folks. 

Even  grown-ups  can  appreciate  the 
delicate  phrasing  and  the  humor  of  the 
stories,  and  a  child’s  mental  storehouse 
would  be  greatly  enriched  by  hearing 
them  over  and  over.  The  Abingdon 
Press,  New  York  City,  $1.50. 


A  corner  of  the  library  on  board  ship.  If  you  want  to  read  or  write  let¬ 
ters  home  you  will  find  everything  convenient  here. 


rooms.  I  have  never  seen  any  fitted  out 
more  comfortably,  even  in  the  best 
hotels  in  New  York  City.  These  rooms 
do  not  have  berths;  in  fact,  there  is 
not  a  berth  on  the  ship.  Every  room 
has  real  beds.  The  majority  of  the 
rooms  have  their  own  private  baths, 
and  every  room  on  the  ship  is  an  out¬ 
side  room,  that  is,  has  a  window  look¬ 
ing  out  on  the  ocean. 

The  ship  has  a  crew  of  over  150  peo¬ 
ple  whose  chief  aim  on  this  trip  will 
be  to  show  you  a  good  time. 

Another  fine  thing  about  the  trip  is 
that  after  you  are  once  on  board  there 
will  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
trip  will  cost  you,  because  your  ticket 
will  pay  every  necessary  expense  from 
the  time  you  board  the  boat  on  the  pier 
at  New  ..York  City  until  you  return 
again  to  New  York  17  days  later. 

We  already  have  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  reservations  and  more  are  com¬ 
ing  in  all  the  time.  If  you  are  interested 
in  getting  further  information,,  just 


ervation  and  if  later  you  are  unable  to 
go  your  deposit  will  be  returned  to  you. 


A  New  Book 

' The  Blue  Highway”  is  a  delightful 
book  for  children,  giving,  as  it  does,  an 
atmosphere  of  the  fairy  people.  Chinese 
children  have  their  little  adventures, 
and  their  dreams,  a  blue  dragon  walks 
through  the  pages,  the  white  hero  takes 
Sin  Wu  for  a  sail  in  the  sky,  coral 
gnomes  build  a  reef — all  in  the  imagery 
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A  SPEEDY  WORKER! 
fl  GENTLE 
WORKER! 


And  Fels-Naptha  is  willing,  too!  You 
can  use  it  in  tub  or  machine.  In  hot, 
lukewarm  or  cool  water.  For  soaking  or 
boiling.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-10-15  Phila.,  Pa. 


ru  rpee*s  Bulbs 

for  Fall  Planting 

atVUxuJbivffiriceb 

Burpee  quality  mixtures  of  all  colors: 

33  Giant  DARWIN  TULIPS,  $1.00;  13 
favorite  HYACINTHS,  mammoth  bulbs, 
$1.00;  15  of  the  best  DAFFODILS,  $1.00; 
All  three  offers  for  $2.75.  Order  now.  We 
pay  postage.  FREE — Burpee's  Bulb  Book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

552  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


CASH /pa  FARMERS 


WORK  THIS  FALL 
AND  WINTER 

Make  up  for  poor  crops  and  losses  by 
starting  in  a  business  with  us  right 
away.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can 
make  big  earnings  this  Fall.  Winter  and 
next  Spring.  Tart  or  full  time.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  No  experience  necessary.  Pleasant 
work.  Pay  weekly.  Write  today! 

STUART  &  CO.  NURSERIES 
Newark,  New  York 


A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 

|  and  the  coupon 
that  brings  it  to  you 

HERE  S  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote 
and  here’s  the  big  bank  the  A 


i 


banker  wrote  the  little  book 
about.  And  way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ad  is  the  cou¬ 
pon  that  brings  you  the  little  book  about 
the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about.  You’ll  iLl- 
be  interested  in  reading  this  book.  So  make  good  use 
of  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors,  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the  book 

W'H  be  — sent  you.  Its  free,  no  obligation. 

Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  say  what  the  book  is  about. 
To  begin  with,  it’s  about  money,  interest  on 

money  and  the  difference  be- tween  mere 
interest  and  interest  compounded  quarterly.  It  gives 
definite  figures  and  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  . 


safer  than  a  safe  . 
generous  interest 
to  bank  by  mail. 
No  red  tape.  Just 


and  so  certain  sure  of 
return.  It  tells,  too,  how 
Simple  as/Y^ 
a  safe,  easy  way 

that  enables  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  generous 
(jhrkr,  interest,  absolute  safety  and  all  the  facilities 
-=^k]£/of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution.  Same 
as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  |~“|5 1 
little  book  about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
Here’s  the  coupon.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  today.  Now, 
if  you  will.  You’ll  be  real  glad  you  did. 

here  ’tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today! 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 
11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about 


me. 


Na 
Address . 
City 


State 


.  UU&iiH.&.U-'sS Ja.„ 
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The  Editorial  Page 


“Here  lies  the  body  of  Billy  Hughes, 

Whose  many  faults,  dear  Lord,  excuse 
As  he  would  yours,  if  he  were  God 
And  you  were  Billy  Hughes.” 

THE  friend  who  handed  us  the  little  verse 
quoted  above,  said  that  it  was  actually  taken 
from  a  gravestone  and  that  Billy  Hughes  was 
a  ne’er-do-well  whose  only  virtues  were  a  kind 
heart  and  a  great  toleration  for  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  others. 

One  of  the  many  faults  of  human  nature  is  to 
criticise  and  sit  constantly  in  judgment  on  our 
fellows.  So  inherent  a  fault  is  this  in  all  of  us 
that  literature  all  down  the  ages  is  filled  with 
praise  for  the  charitable.  In  Carlyle  s  "Essay  on 
Robert  Burns”  the  great  essayist  calls  attention 
to  the  somewhat  profligate  life  which  Burns  led 
and  then  excuses  it  by  comparing  his  stormy  life 
with  a  weatherbeaten  ship,  marked  and  seamed 
and  scarred  by  a  constant  buffeting  with  the 
waves.  Side  by  side  in  the  harbor  with  the  old 
ship  is  a  spotless  new  one,  with  gleaming  sails. 
Apparently  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
two,  yet  in  reality  the  older  one,  tried  and  true, 
_  is  the  better.  Perhaps  Burns  did  well  after  all,  is 
Carlyle’s  thought,  considering  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend. 

How  can  we  judge  others  without  knowing  the 
storms  they  have  met  and  conquered,  and  as  we 
can  never  know  the  inner  temptations  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  fellows,  how  can  we  ever  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  them?  Unable  to  say  anything  good, 
why'  say  anything  at  all? 

"And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.” 


Imported  Cows  and  Abortion 

HE  New-  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
courageous  stand  in  the  matter  of  the  new 
regulation  against  the  importation  into  New 
York  State  of  cattle  with  Bang’s  abortion 
disease. 

This  publication  has  maintained  for  years  that 
there  was  grave  danger  to  eastern  farmers  in 
buying  cattle  in  such  great  numbers  from  other 
sections.  Everyone  knows,  if  he  stops  to  reflect, 
that  when  a  dairyman  sells  a  cow  or  two  or  three 
cows,  he  is  likely  to  sell  the  poorest  in  his  herd 
and  not  the  best  ones.  Of  course,  many  excellent 
cattle  have  been  imported  into  the  State,  but 
many  were  not  so  good.  We  know  that  too  high 
prices  have  been  paid  and  the  records  show  that 
many  of  these  cows  were  diseased. 

Bang’s  abortion  is  an  even  worse  disease  and 
causes  more  damage  than  TB  in  dairy  cattle.  Is 
it  not  far  more  sensible  to  keep  as  much  of  this 
disease  out  of  the  State  as  possible  than  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  control  the  disease  after  it 
is  admitted? 

Apparently  considerable  propaganda  has  been 
circulated  against  this  new  regulation  to  keep 
oul  Bang’s  abortion  disease.  It  is  being  said  that 
the  order  will  raise  the  price  of  dairy  cattle.  It 
certainly  will  not,  if  dairymen  will  refuse  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices  and  will  not  be  rushed  into  buy¬ 
ing  by  reports  that  cows  will  be  high  in  price. 
No  obstacle  is  being  raised  to  bring  in  healthy 
cows.  Do  you  want  the  other  kind? 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  at  least 
15,000  cows  have  been  imported  into  Newr  York 
State  in  the  last  30  days  to  get  ahead  of  the  new 
regulation.  It  is  certainly  in  order  to  ask  how 
many  of  these  cows  are  diseased.  It  is  certainly 
right  for  farmers  to  insist  upon  disease-free  ani¬ 
mals  when  buying  them. 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  is  trying  to  take  legal  action  against  New 
York’s  new  regulation.  Every  red-blooded  dairy¬ 
man  in  New  York  will  resent  this  attitude  of 


Wisconsin  in  trying  to  force  their  cattle  upon 
us. 

Plenty  of  consideration  was  given  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  many 
hearings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
before  the  order  was  issued,  and  now,  as  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  opposite  page,  the  Department  is 
calling  again  another  series  of  meetings  to  an¬ 
swer  any  questions  and  to  explain  in  full  this 
new  plan  of  controlling  Bang’s  abortion  disease 
at  the  source. 

Seeing  is  Believing 

FTER  the  failure  of  the  Emergency  Milk 
Committee  to  obtain  enough  signatures  for 
the  provisional  contract  to  make  it  effective, 
the  Committee  came  to  New  York  City  to  see 
what  else,  if  anything,  could  be  done  to  stop 
price-cutting.  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Committee,  explains  on  page  18  of  this  issue 
what  he  found. 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  in  order  to  do  what 
it  could,  raised  the  price  of  wholesale  milk  and 
asked  the  dealers  to  try  to  maintain  it  at  the  new 
level.  Nearly  all  of  the  dealers  made  a  sincere  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  their  part.  There  was  one  outstand¬ 
ing  offender  who  continued  to  slash  prices.  This 
dealer  bought  his  milk  from  an  upstate  company 
operating  several  stations. 

To  convince  farmers  who  supplied  this  milk  of 
just  what  was  happening,  the  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  brought  groups  representing  these  farmers 
to  New  York  City.  These  farmers  actually  visited 
stores  and  bought  the  milk,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  had  produced,  at  the  cut  prices.  Being 
sensible  men,  that  was  all  that  was  needed.  They 
went  home,  called  a  meeting,  talked  it  over  with 
their  neighbors,  and  then  informed  their  dealer 
that  prices  must  be  maintained  in  the  city  if  he 
was  to  continue  to  get  milk.  He  promised,  but 
only  kept  the  promise,  it  is  alleged,  for  a  day  or 
so.  When  informed  of  this,  the  producers  sup¬ 
plying  this  milk  promptly  wvent  on  a  strike,  or 
at  least  they  withheld  their  milk  from  him,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  League  and  other  agencies, 
diverted  it  into  other  channels. 

The  final  result  at  this  writing  on  Thursdajq 
October  6th,  is  still  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
dealer  rushed  up-state,  got  in  touch  with  some 
of  the  farmers,  and  signed  a  contract  or  bond 
agreeing  to  forfeit  $2500  if  he  failed  to  keep  his 
agreement  not  to  cut  prices.  This  bond  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  some  of  his  producers, 
who  are  still  withholding  their  milk. 

Developments  so  far  prove  that  when  farmers 
work  together,  results  can  be  obtained. 


Would  the  Domestic  Allotment 
Plan  Help? 

HE  average  price  for  all  commodities  for 
June  was  73  per  cent  of  prewar.  The  average 
of  all  farm  products  was  only  53  per  cent 
of  prewar.  There  has  been  a  little,  but  not  much, 
improvement  in  farm  prices  since  June.  This  sit¬ 
uation  is  what  makes  farmers  so  mad.  They  are 
willing  to  take  the  same  punishment  as  those  in 
other  business,  but  twice  as  bad  is  twice  too  much. 

Perhaps  farmers  themselves  are  somewhat  to 
blame.  If  you  make  yourself  a  sheep,  the  wolves 
will  eat  you.  Maybe  we  have  been  loo  conserva¬ 
tive,  too  prone  to  stick  to  the  old  ways,  when 
many  of  those  ways  have  dismally  failed  to  meet 
the  modern  situation.  Perhaps  it  is  time  now  to 
try  something  new. 

For  a  hundred  years  or  more  farmers  have  pro¬ 
duced  and  produced,  always  more  each  year,  al¬ 
ways  a  little  more  than  the  market  needed,  al¬ 
most  always  at  low  prices.  The  cities  and  the 
great  industries  of  this  nation  have  fattened  on 
cheap  food  sweated  out  of  the  soil  by  farmers 


who  sold  it  at  too  low  prices.  At  present  agricul¬ 
ture  is  in  a  great  disorderly  rout  which,  if  con¬ 
tinued  will  lead  to  ruin.  What  is  needed  is  leader¬ 
ship  and  a  plan  to  change  that  rout  into  an  order¬ 
ly  retreat,  for  we  certainly  must  retreat  from 
this  constant  producing  more  each  year  than  the 
markets  require.  We  must  stop  over-production. 

Easy  to  say,  hard  to  do.  Certainly  no  plan  that 
raises  prices  without  taking  production  into  con¬ 
sideration  will  work.  If  we  already  have  too  much 
wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  then  we  will  have 
more  than  too  much  at  $1.10,  but  if  we  can  raise 
the  price  to  $1.50  and  at  the  same  time  cut  pro¬ 
duction,  then  our  problem  is  at  least  partly 
solved. 

Possibly  the  so-called  "domestic  allotment 
plan”  will  do  this  job.  Here  is  how  it  would  work. 

Each  farm  producing  wheat,  cotton,  or  other 
product,  would  be  allotted  each  year  a  definite 
production  allowance  based  upon  the  average 
production  of  that  product  on  that  farm  over 
the  past  five  years.  The  Federal  government 
would  determine  the  total  allotment.  Each  state 
would  determine  its  share  of  the  total,  and  each 
county  or  township  could  set  up  a  voluntary 
board  of  farmers  to  determine  the  allotment  to 
individual  farms.  If  you  have  averaged  500 
bushels  per  year  for  the  last  five  years  possibly 
your  allotment  might  be  450  bushels  or  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10  per  cent.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  must  voluntarily  agree  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  operative  and  must  sign  contracts  with  the 
government.  These  contracts  would  stipulate  that 
the  farmer  must  not  produce  more  than  his  al¬ 
lotted  amount. 

In  return  for  this  agreement,  the  producer 
would  be  paid  by  the  government  an  amount 
equal  to  the  tariff  on  the  product  for  each  unit 
consumed  in  the  domestic  market.  As  the  tariff 
on  wheat  is  42  cents  per  bushel,  the  farmer  would 
get  the  original  market  price,  plus  42  cents.  To 
raise  this  extra  42  cents,  the  law  would  require 
the  miller  or  distributor  of  the  food  product  to 
add  the  42  cents  to  the  flour  and  other  by-pro¬ 
ducts  made  from  the  wheat,  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
consumer.  If  any  of  the  wheat  were  exported 
or  any  of  the  by-products  sold  for  consumption 
on  the  farm,  the  tax  would  not  be  added.  Thus, 
in  theory,  at  least,  the  domestic  allotment  plan 
would  raise  the  price  of  wheat  42  cents  a  bushel 
and  would  prevent  each  farmer  from  increasing 
his  production  to  take  advantage  of  the  better 
price. 

A  bill  covering  this  plan  was  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  It  will  come  up  again,  so  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  think  it  over.  We  will  be  glad  to  have 
your  comments  on  this  proposal. 


How  Growing  Apples  Has  Changed 

E*  have  a  few  old  apple  trees  loaded  this 
year  with  fruit,  but  there  is  not  a  sound 
apple  in  the  whole  mess.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  the  disease  or  insect  pest  not  represented. 
If  those  of  us  who  have  those  old  trees  could  get 
the  courage  and  ambition  to  cut  them  all  and 
burn  them,  we  would  be  rendering  a  real  service 
to  fruit  growers.  The  old  uncared  for  orchards 
are  of  little  or  no  use  and  they  do  serve  as  breed¬ 
ing  pla'ces  for  insects  and  diseases. 

It  is  strange  how  rapidly  the  pests  have  come. 
Forty  years  ago,  Father  sold  sound  apples  from 
the  home  orchard  nearly  every  year  and  we  doubt 
if  he  ever  had  heard  of  an. apple  sprayer. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Murphy:  "What  is  that  in  your  pocket?” 

Pat,  in  a  whisper:  "Dynamite!  I  am  waiting 
for  Casey.  Every  time  he  meets  me  he  slaps  me 
on  the  chest  and  breaks  me  pipe.  Next  time  he 
does  it,  bejabbers,  he’s  going  to  get  the  surprise 
of  his  life!” 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MARKETS 

ALBANY 


1. 


2. 


Dot  nhPT  1  1 Q^9 

TO  NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN: 

Back  of  the  new  regulations  of  this  Department  to  control  Bang’s  abortion 
disease,  there  is  one  big  fundamental  object  and  that  is  to  protect  your  interests. 
Whatever  you  may  hear  about  these  regulations,  will  you  always  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
trying  to  serve  you? 

These  regulations  are  aimed  to  accomplish  two  definite  purposes: 

To  establish  clean  herds  under  a  system  of  proven  sound  rules  of  herd  manage¬ 
ment.  Herds  in  process  of  cleaning  up  under  this  system  will  be  known  as 
Recorded  herds  —  and  after  passing  certain  tests,  will  be  listed  as  Approved 
herds,  abortion  free. 

To  prevent  the  importation  of  infected  animals  to  add  to  the  supply  of  this 

disease  already  in  the  State,  through  a  requirement  that  all  animals  imported 

for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes  must  come  from  certified  abortion-free  herds. 

This  effort  is  intended  to  assist  in  securing  healthier  and  better  herds  for 
New  York  State.  Upon  these  two  factors  depends  in  large  measure  the  future  prosperity 
of  our  great  breeding  and  dairy  industry  in  this  State.  Due  to  our  milk  being  used  largely 
in  fluid  form,  the  health  of  our  herds  is  of  great  importance  and  already  New  York  State 
has  expended  approximately  forty  million  dollars  to  rid  our  herds  of  TB. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  been  carrying  forward  a  most  aggressive  policy  in  its 
efforts  to  control  and  eradicate  TB  from  its  dairy  herds.  Very  substantial  and  worth¬ 
while  progress  has  been  made  thus  far.  78,460  herds  containing  1,013,538  animals  are 
fully  accredited  as  TB  free  -  38,300  additional  herds  have  passed  one  clean  test  looking 
toward  accreditation  -  and  a  total  of  1,447,781  head  are  now  under  supervision. 

While  this  Department  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  work  with  you  in 
years,  to  clean  up  TB,  the  fact  remains  that  abortion  causes  dairymen  even  more 
does  TB.  Is  it  not  sensible,  therefore,  to  keep  as  much  of  this  disease  out  of 
as  we  can,  rather  than  to  spend  millions  to  control  it  after  it  is  here?  Is  it 
a  right  policy  to  start  control  of  abortion  already  established  in  our  herds  by 
voluntary  plan,  recognising  those  dairymen  who  have  succeeded  in  cleaning  up  the 
by  recording  and  approving  their  herds  abortion  free? 

The  value  of  our  excellent  work  to  eliminate  TB  in  dairy  cattle  is  being 
threatened  by  the  flood  of  importation  of  cattle  from  other  states  to  replace  our  reacting 
animals  slaughtered.  The  health  of  many  of  such  imported  animals  definitely  lowers  the 
standard  of  our  herds  and  is  increasing  abortion  to  no  little  degree.  New  York  State  own¬ 
ers,  with  their  2,000,000  head  of  cattle,  are  in  position  to  supply  all  necessary  replace¬ 
ments  at  reasonable  prices,  and  this  Department  is  convinced  that  the  dairy  farmers  of  New 
York  State  will  secure  healthier  herds  from  a  policy  of  largely  raising  their  own  animals 
to  replace  those  slaughtered  as  reactors.  Greater  prosperity  for  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
State  will  surely  be  reflected  in  the  prosperity  of  every  one  of  its  citizens  and  tax¬ 
payers.  Surely  we  should  not  introduce  more  abortion  into  our  herds,  thereby  causing 
great  economic  loss  to  our  dairymen  and  bringing  an  ever-increasing  menace  to  public 
health. 

Important  Notice 

A  series  of  local  meetings  is  being  arranged  to  be  held  throughout  the  State 
in  the  various  interested  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  details  of  this 
newly  inaugurated  system  of  Bang's  disease  control.  They  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  your  County  Agent  can  furnish  you  with  information  about  the  date 
for  your  locality.  Herd  owners, both  grade  and  pure-bred,  are  invited  and  urged  to  attend 
these  local  meetings  and  inform  themselves  regarding  the  adaptation  of  this  plan  to  their 
own  herd  management  program. 


recent 
loss  than 
the  State 
not  also 
a  simple 
disease 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
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A  Day  in  the  Cornell  Orchards 

Some  Practical  Conclusions  from  Experiments  in  Growing  Apples 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  days 
which  I  have  had  this  fall  was 
spent  in  the  Cornell  experiment  or¬ 
chards  with  Charles  A.  Taylor  who  has 
charge  of  the  farm  programs  at  Station 
WEAI  at  Cornell,  and  with  Professor 
A.  J.  Heinicke  of  the  Pomology  De¬ 
partment  of  Cornell  University.  It  be¬ 
ing  impossible  for  all  of  you  to  have 
this  same  interesting  experience  in  per¬ 
son,  perhaps  I  can  give  you  the  high 
spots  of  what  I  saw,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  not  only  be  interesting  but 
also  profitable  in  your  business  of 
growing  fruit. 

Professor  Heinicke  took  us  first  into 
the  Laboratory  to  see  a  most  unusual 
experiment  to  show  the  effect  of  spray¬ 
ing  upon  leaves.  As  you  know,  all  green 
vegetation  breathes  in  carbon  dioxide 
and  gives  off  oxygen,  just  the  opposite 
process  from  animal  life.  Anything  that 
interrupts  the  full  breathing  of  the  leaf 
is  just  as  injurious  to  vegetation  as  it 
would  be  to  shut  off  the  oxygen  supply 
of  the  human  being  or  other  animals. 

Spraying  Injures  Weak  Trees 

Scientists  have  believed  for  some 
time  that  spraying  did  injure  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  a  tree,  but  it  remained  for 
this  experiment  to  prove  that  they 
were  right.  The  apparatus  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  describe  here.  Sufficient  to 
say  that  it  is  so  set  up  as  accurately 
to  measure  the  amount  of  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  breathed  or  taken  in  by  a  single 
leaf.  It  was  found  that  if  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  lacked  vigor  in  any  way,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  were  a  light  green 
color,  as,  for  example,  when  the  tree 
is  under  nourished  or  has  poor  soil 
drainage,  then  spraying  with  lime  sul¬ 
phur  causes  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in¬ 
jury  in  the  efficiency  of  the  tree.  If  the 
tree  is  extremely  vigorous,  with  dark 


Compare  this  with  the  other  tree  il¬ 
lustrated  on  this  page.  Note  that  the 
non-pruned  tree  has  more  bearing  sur¬ 
face,  but  the  limbs  are  crowded.  Little 
pruned  trees  bear  earlier  and  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  fire  blight.  Experiments  show 
that  many  growers  have  over-pruned. 

green  leaves,  the  injury  from  spraying 
is  probably  negligible. 

“Well,”  you  say,  “what  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem,  for  we  certainly 
must  continue  spraying?” 

Under  many  conditions,  of  course 
non-sprayed  trees  would  suffer  greater 
damage  from  insects  and  diseases  than 
might  be  caused  by  spray  injury.  The 
first  step  is  to  increase  the  vitality  of 
the  tree.  This  is  just  another  reason 
why  orchards  must  be  on  well  drained 
soil  and  why  every  good  orchard  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  followed.  Also,  nitrogen 
application  and  cultivation  help  to  in¬ 
sure  vitality,  and  therefore  to  cut  down 
spray  injury. 

Of  course,  another  answer  to  the 
problem  would  be  to  find  a  spray  which 
would  not  be  injurious. 

Orchards  Can  Be  Over  Cultivated 

Professor  Heinicke  next  pointed  out 
some  of  the  interesting  conclusions  on 
cultivation  practices  in  the  orchard. 
He  stated  that  it  has  been  definitely 
proven  that  too  much  cultivation  burns 
out  the  humus,  increases  the  cost  of 


production,  makes  it  difficult  to  get  the 
best  results  from  a  cover  crop,  and 
does  more  harm  than  good. 

“What  is  too  much  cultivation?”  I 
asked  him. 

“Stop  cultivation  early,”  he  replied. 
“Sow  the  cover  crop  not  later  than 
June  1st.” 

The  College  has  carried  on  experi¬ 
ments  with  different  kinds  of  cover 
crops.  Excellent  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  combination  of  vetch 
clover  and  alfalfa,  sowed  as  stated 
above,  not  later  than  June  1st.  Sweet 
clover  is  especially  good. 

All  of  the  Cornell  scientists  are  lean- 


Compare  this  tree  with  the  other  one 
shown  on  this  page.  Pruned  trees  have 
much  smaller  bearing  surface,  have  a 
tendency  to  bear  late,  and  may  be  bad¬ 
ly  damaged  by  fire  blight.  Read  the 
article  for  a  more  complete  expla¬ 
nation. 

ing  more  and  more  to  as  little  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  possible  for  any  crop,  and  the 
experiments  seem  to  back  these  con¬ 
clusions. 

Some  Remarks  About  Fire  Blight 

There  is  plenty  of  fire  blight  in  the 
College  orchards,  and  I  “kidded”  the 
Professor  a  bit  about  the  bad  example 
in  having  an  orchard  that  shows  so 
much  disease  along  a  public  highway 
for  all  the  world  to  see. 

“The  public  should  understand,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heinicke  replied,  “that  these  are 
experimental  not  commercial  orchards. 
Sometimes  we  deliberately  establish 
diseases  in  order  to  learn  a  better 
means  of  control.  Now  we  have  a  lot 
of  fire  blight  and  as  a  result  we  are 
learning  something  about  it.  For  one 
thing,  we  know  that  it  has  spread  rap¬ 
idly  in  some  of  our  orchards  because 


some  of  our  cultural  treatments  have 
overstimulated  growth.  Heavy  pruning 
treatments  likewise  increase  'suscepti¬ 
bility  to  blight.  We  have  learned  that 
after  fire  blight  once  starts  in  the 
apple  orchard  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  it  should  probably  best  be  let  alone 
to  run  its  course.  Cutting  off  a  stricken 
part  of  a  limb  when  the  tree  is  in  leaf 
only  increases  the  susceptibility  and 
subsequent  damage  and  it  is  practical¬ 
ly  impossible  to  keep  the  diseases  from 
spreading  from  tree  to  tree  at  this 
time.  Any  trimming  of  fire  blight  must 
be  done  during  the  dormant  season. 
Then  the  fire  blight  cankers  as  well  as 
the  diseased  wood  should  be  removed.” 

“What  causes  fire  blight?”  I  asked. 

“The  disease  is  caused  by  bacteria 
and  anything  which  tends  to  grow  a 
large  amount  of  soft  wood  makes  that 
wood  more  susceptible  to  the  fire 
blight  organism,”  was  the  answer.  “A 
warm  winter  may  be  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  causes  since  more  small  can¬ 
kers  remain  active  throughout  the  year. 
Wet  weather  in  the  spring  probably 
helps  make  the  tree  more  susceptible 
than  usual.  A  closely  pruned  tree  is 
also  more  liable  to  blight. 

“And  that  leads  us  to  another  con¬ 
clusion  of  which  we  are  becoming  surer 
each  year,”  said  Professor  Heinicke, 
“and  that  is  that  we  have  been  doing 


SEVERAL  weeks  ago  rumors  came 
to  us  that  farmers  trucking  produce 
into  the  West  Washington  Market  in 
New  York  City  were  being  approached 
by  men  who  asked  them  to  join  a  union, 
the  cost  being  $25.00  as  an  initiation 
fee  and  dues  of  $1.50  a  month.  Those 
who  refused  to  join  were  told  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  get  their  produce 
unloaded  unless  they  became  union 
members. 

Knowing  that  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  are  too  low  to  enable  any  farmer 
to  pay  this  sum  of  money,  and  believ¬ 
ing  that  membership  in  any  New  York 
City  union  would  fail  to  benefit  our 
subscribers,  we  began  to  inquire  into 
the  situation,  and,  as  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  facts,  wrote  to  a  considerable 
number  of  subscribers  and  friends  who 
truck  stuff  into  the  market  and  asked 
them  just  what  had  happened. 

The  first  complaint,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  made  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  As  a  result  of  it,  George  Royce, 
director  of  the  New  York  City  office, 
had  a  conference  with  the  union  of¬ 
ficials  and  secured  a  promise  that  farm¬ 
ers  would  have  no  difficulty  in  unload¬ 
ing  their  loads  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  study 


too  much  pruning,  especially  with 
young  trees.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “here  is  a  practical 
application.  Let  us  take  John  Jones  set¬ 
ting  out  a  large  orchard.  Just  when 
should  he  prune?” 

“Tell  John,”  said  Professor  Heinicke, 
“that  I  would  trim  the  trees  by  re¬ 
moving  all  extra  branches  when  I  set 
them  out.  The  first  year  I  would  rub 
out  such  buds  which  would  grow  into 
poorly  located  limbs.  Then  I  would 
leave  the  trees  pretty  much  alone  so 
far  as  trimming  is  concerned  for  the 
next  five  years.” 

I  noticed  in  walking  through  the  or¬ 
chards  that  all  of  the  trees  had  cinders 
around  their  bases  and  in  addition 
were  protected  by  wire.  Professor 
Heinicke  said  that  cinders  or  coal 
ashes  were  just  an  additional  protec¬ 
tion  to  prevent  mice  and  other  rodents 
from  ever  digging  under  the  wire  to 
get  at  the  tree. 

The  Soil  Makes  the  Orchard 

The  effect  of  varying  soils  on  orchard 
production,  even  within  short  distances 
in  the  same  orchard  is  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable.  One  of  two  trees  planted  at 
exactly  the  same  time,  having  exactly 
the  same  care,  and  within  eighty  feet 
of  each  other  may  produce  twice  as 
much  as  the  other,  the  difference  being 
entirely  due  to  the  soil.  Professor  Hein- 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


the  situation  and  see  if  some  solution 
could  not  be  reached.  Following  this,  a 
hearing  was  held  by  the  Department, 
at  Poughkeepsie,  with  a  representative 
of  the  union  present. 

Drive  Aimed  at  Truckmen 

Some  of  the  facts  developed  at  that 
hearing  are  as  follows: 

The  union  does  not  expect  to  solicit 
memberships  from  farmers  who  truck 
in  their  own  produce  only,  but  it  does 
intend  to  solicit  memberships  from 
commercial  truck  drivers  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  out  a  membership  for 
every  truck  coming  into  the  market 
section.  In  this  connection  we  would 
like  to  point  out  that  even  though  a 
farmer  producer  does  not  have  to  join 
the  union,  producers  of  farm  products 
will  be  the  ones  to  pay  the  fees  paid 
by  commercial  truckers.  There  is  no 
way  of  passing  it  on  to  the  consumer 
so,  in  spite  of  ruinously  low  prices,  the 
producers  will  have  to  stand  the  ex¬ 
pense  if  joining  the  union  becomes  an 
accepted  practice. 

What  Benefit  from  Membership? 

Out-of-town  truckmen  who  join  the 
union  are  not  expected  to  attend  union 
meetings  or  to  obey  union  rules  as  to 
length  of  day  and  working  conditions. 
A  letter  from  an  Orange  County  friend 
tells  us  that  a  similar  drive  was  put  on 
three  years  ago  and  that  a  number  of 
Orange  County  truckers  joined  and 
paid  the  $25.00  initiation  fee.  Some  oi 
them  at  least  never  paid  their  dues  of 
$1.50  a  month  and  have  never  heard 
anything  further  from  the  union. 

The  argument  used  to  persuade 
truckmen  to  join  is  that  if  they  do  not 
join,  other  union  workers  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  section  will  go  on  strike,  and,  as  a 
union  representative  at  Poughkeepsie 
said,  a  serious  situation  might  result. 

Some  of  the  truck  drivers  report  that 
they  were  ordered  in  no  uncertain 
terms  by  men  claiming  to  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  union  not  to  come  on 
the  market  again  unless  they  brought 
along  $25.00  to  join  the  union.  Grow¬ 
ers  at  the  Poughkeepsie  hearing  ex¬ 
pressed  a  belief  that  the  union  was  in¬ 
terested  only  in  replenishing  its  treas- 
ury. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  truck¬ 
ers  are  much  concerned.  When  the 
drive  first  started,  one  man  who  has 
come  to  the  market  for  a  long  time, 
called  the  New  York  office  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  on  the  telephone  and  said  he  would 
not  come  on  the  market  with  his  truck 
( Continued  on  Page 


The  results  of  cultivation  experiments  in  the  orchard  are  determined 
not  only  by  growth  records,  but  also  by  yields  and  grades  of  fruit.  For 
many  years  opinion  has  differed  as  to  sod  or  cultivation  in  the  orchard,  with 
a  majority  favoring  cultivation.  The  trend  now  is  toward  a  shorter  period 
of  cultivation  each  season,  with  a  sowing  of  a  legume  cover  crop  not  later 
than  June  1st. 


Join  or  Stay  at  Home 

Union  Presses  Truckmen  for  $25.00  Fee 


American  Agriculturist,  October  15,  1932 

What  Is  a  Good  Cow  W orth  ? 

Our  Survey  Shows  Great  Variation  in  Cow  Prices 


NOT  long  ago  a  dairyman  told  us 
that  in  his  section  cattle  dealers 
were  boosting  the  prices  on  cows,  giv¬ 
ing  as  an  excuse  the  recent  order  of 
Commissioner  Baldwin  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  that  cows  imported  into  the  State 
must  be  tested  and  found  free  of  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  In  order  to  give  you 
information  about  cow  prices  in  var¬ 
ious  sections,  we  wrote  to  friends  in 
every  dairy  county  asking  them  the 
going  prices  for  grades  and  purebreds 
both  fresh  and  dry.  In  the  center  of 
this  page  you  will  find  a  table  with 
the  figures  which  they  gave  us.  It  takes 
only  a  glance  to  show  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  prices  being  paid  in 
different  sections,  and  this  difference 
in  price  is  more  than  the  situation  jus¬ 
tifies.  A  cow  in  Orange  County,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the 
same  kind  of  cow  a  longer  distance 
from  the  milk  market,  but  only  a  very 
little  more. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  that  the  same 
type  of  cow  should  sell  for  $50  in  one 
section  and  twice  as  much  somewhere 
else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  Ag- 
riculurist  has  long  maintained  that  one 
of  the  dairymen’s  chief  troubles  is  that 
their  dairies  have  been  purchased  and 
held  in  many  cases  at  too  high  cap¬ 
italization. 

Of  course,  a  poor  cow  is  expensive  at 
any  price.  However,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  the  present  prices  for  milk  or  at  the 
prices  for  milk  which  are  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail  for  some  years  to  come,  a  good 
cow  at  more  than  $75  may  also  be 
expensive. 

We  do  not  agree  entirely,  either, 
with  the  comments  in  the  following  let¬ 
ters  which  belittle  purebred  cows.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  registering  an 
animal  does  not  make  her  a  good  cow, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  splen¬ 
did  time  to  get  started  with  purebreds. 
for  those  with  good  breeding  ought  to 


be  worth  more  than  they  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for,  at  least,  in  some  sections. 

We  urge  you  to  read  the  following 
letters  about  cow  prices  in  different 
Sections  and  study  the  table  showing 
the  varying  prices  with  the  greatest 
care,  for  if  you  follow  what  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  material,  it  may  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  cattle. 

Cattaraugus  County — To  date  I  have 
not  picked  up  any  information  where 
cattle  dealers  are  boosting  prices.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  there  is  a  possibility  of 
their  trying  to  do  this.  I  understand 
that  cows  are  selling  for  from  $40.00  to 
$60.00.  I  do  not  know  the  difference  in 
price  of  the  four  groups  which  you 
mention  in  your  letter  but  expect  that 
purebreds  are  bringing  about  $10.00 
per  head  more  than  the  grades. 

Allegany  County — In  regard  to  the 


quarantine  against  importing  cows  with 
contagious  abortion,  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  wonderful  move  for  the  dairymen  of 
New  York  State.  I  think  the  prices 
that  are  being  paid  for  dairy  cattle  are 
slightly  higher  in  this  section  than 
they  were  last  spring. 

Erie  County — There  are  no  purebreds 
in  this  section  for  sale  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  There  is  very  little  moving  of 
cattle  here  at  present  although  things 
seem  to  be  on  the  up-trend. 

Steuben  County — The  price  range  for 
grade  cows  to  freshen  this  fall  is  from 
$50.  to  $75.  or  $80.  Purebred  cows 
would  cost  somewhat  more.  As  usual, 
Steuben  County  has  a  liberal  supply  of 
good  dairy  cows  to  offer  this  fall.  De¬ 
tailed  information  will  be  furnished 
those  who  are  in  the  market. — Steuben 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Sullivan  County — The  demand  for 


COUNTY 


What  Cows  Are  Bringing 

GRADES 


PUREBREDS 


Fresh 

Dry 

Fresh 

Dry 

Cattaraugus  . 

$40.-$60. 

$50.-$70. 

Allegany  .... 

50.-75. 

$25.-$50. 

110.-150. 

$75.-$125 

Erie  . 

35.-50. 

no  sale 

50.-75. 

no  sale 

Steuben  . 

50.-80. 

Livingston  .  . 

50.-65. 

40. 

60.-75. 

45. 

Tompkins  .  . . 

40.-60. 

90.-130. 

Delaware  .... 

30.-50. 

60.-100. 

Sullivan . 

55.-80. 

40.-50. 

75.-150. 

75.-100. 

Orange  . 

75.-90. 

no  sale 

100.-150. 

no  sale 

Dutchess  .... 

100.-150. 

Franklin  .... 

50.-75. 

35.-50. 

75.-100. 

50.-75. 

Clinton . 

65. 

35.-40. 

125. 

90.-100. 

Herkimer  .  . . 

55.-90. 

25.-60. 

110.-125. 

110.-125. 

Schoharie  .  . . 

48.-100. 

no  sale 

48.-100. 

no  sale 

Greene  . 

60.-85. 

35.-60. 

75.-150. 

75.-100. 

Chenango  . . . 

‘40.-75. 

35.-60. 

50.-100. 

Oneida  . 

75. 

50. 

100. 

75. 

Saratoga  .... 

75. 

45. 

1(50. 

70. 

Madison . 

60.-100. 

30.  up 

75.  up 

60.  up 

the  past  month  has  been  slow  and  the 
prices  are  too  high  for  the  price  of 
milk.  Earlier  in  the  season  they  sold 
fast. 

Orange  County — The  dealers  are  very 
much  disturbed  about  the  new  abortion 
ruling  because  there  are  only  about 
twelve  herds  in  the  county  which  are 
testing  for  abortion  and  a  good  share 
of  herds  have  a  high  percent  of  posi¬ 
tive  reaction.  As  Orange  County  is  one 
of  the  biggest  importers  of  cows  this 
seems  like  a  ruling  which  will  work 
a  hardship  on  the  average  dairyman  of 
the  county.  It  limits  the  points  from 
which  cows  may  be  purchased  and 
when  buyers  seek  cows  from  just  a  few 
sections  it  is  bound  to  raise  the  price 
in  those  sections.  The  dealers  feel  that 
the  ruling  is  just  a  few  years  ahead 
of  them. 

Clinton  County — There  is  not  an  ac¬ 
tive  trading  in  dairy  cows  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  just  now  but  the  low  price  for 
both  milk  and  purebred  cows  is  having 
one  definite  and  good  result  and  shows, 
we  think,  a  faith  that  better  days  are 
coming.  Many  have  decided  that  now 
is  the  time  to  cull  their  herds  quite  se¬ 
verely  even  if  they  sell  their  culls  as 
canners  for  $8.  to  $10.  And  some  plan 
this  fall  to  buy  a  few  really  good  pure¬ 
breds  as  foundation  stock. 

Schoharie  County— Your  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  regarding  cows  came  at  a  rather 
auspicious  moment  because  we  were 
just  sitting  down  to  dinner  and  inas¬ 
much  as  we  are  filling  silo  we  had  half 
a  dozen  neighbors  at  dinner  and  two  of 
them  are  more  inclined  to  buy  and 
sell  cows  than  are  we  so  I  read  the  in¬ 
quiry  and  we  held  a  symposium.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  derived  from  re¬ 
cent  auction  sales  and  other  reported 
sales  is  to  the  effect  that  fine,  fresh, 
fancy  grade  cows  are  still  worth  $100. 
or  a  little  more.  At  a  recent  local  sale 
prices  ranged  from  $48.  to  $115.  for 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Getting  the  Most  from  Your  Garden 


Store  Your  Vegetables  and  Lengthen  Out  the  Season 


I  CAN  well  remember  seeing  my 
grandfather,  years  ago,  go  out  to  a 
storage  pit,  dig  away  the  snow,  then 
the  dirt  and  straw,  and  finally  take 
from  the  pit  cabbages  and  turnips  and 
other  root  crops  in  perfect  condition. 
I  was  decidedly  skeptical  as  to  what  we 
would  find  because  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  how  the  stuff  could  possibly  be 
fit  to  eat  after  having  been  outdoors 
in  all  the  cold  and  storms  that  we  had 
that  winter. 

In  recent  years  the  practice  of  stor- 
ing  garden  stuff  in  pits  or  even  in  cel¬ 
lars  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  style. 
Even  on  many  farms  we  have  come  to 
depend  on  the  grocery  store  for  our 
daily  or  weekly  supply  of  vegetables. 

Perhaps  with  retail  prices  still  com¬ 
paratively  high  and  wholesale  prices 
ruinously  low  there  will  be  an  increased 
tendency  this  year  to  store  more  stuff 
for  home  use.  Why  not?  So  far  as  I 
can  see  vegetables  taste  just  as  good 
at  low  prices  as  they  did  when  they 
were  selling  for  three  or  four  times 
as  much. 

The  following  vegetables  keep  best 
in  a  place  which  is  cool  and  moist: 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  turnips, 
winter  radishes,  and  celery.  A  vege¬ 
table  that  does  best  in  a  place  which  is 
cool  and  moderately  moist  is  cabbage. 
Onions  should  be  kept  in  a  storage 
place  that  is  cool  and  dry, while  squash, 
pumpkins,  and  sweet  potatoes  require 
one  that  is  warm  and  dry.  You  will  see 
from  this  that  no  one  storage  place  will 
keep  all  vegetables  equally  well. 

The  ideal  place  for  those  products 
that  ^eed  a  cool  moist  place  is  an  un¬ 
derground  storage  cellar,  which,  of 
course,  very  few  people  have.  The  next 
best  place  is  a  good  cellar  if  it  does 
oot  contain  a  furnace  or  an  outdoor 
Pit-  like  grandfather’s.  If  you  do  have  a 
furnace,  the  furnace  room  is  fine  for 
'bose  crops  that  need  a  warm  dry  spot, 
und,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  furnace,  perhaps  you  also  have  a 


part  of  the  cellar  which  is  partitioned 
off,  preferably  by  a  concrete  partition, 
in  which  you  can  keep  some  of  the 
other  crops. 

If  a  warm  cellar  is  the  only  place 
you  have,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  which  you  can  do  by 
putting  root  crops  in  boxes  or  barrels, 
covering  them  with  moist  sand  and 
keeping  the  sand  from  entirely  drying 
out.  This  plan  works  for  crops  such  as 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  and  parsnips. 
In  some  ways  a  cellar  with  a  dirt  floor 
is  best  suited  for  crops  that  need  mois¬ 
ture,  the  trouble  being  that  such  a 
cellar  lacks  protection  against  rats. 

You  can  keep  celery  for  quite  a  while 
by  digging  up  part  of  the  root  system 
and  standing  the  plants  up,  preferably 
on  a  dirt  floor,  otherwise  on  some  dirt 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  keeping  the 
plants  moist.  However,  the  tops  should 
be  kept  dry;  when  you  add  moisture 
add  it  only  to  the  dirt. 

Another  good  way  to  store  celery  is 
to  put  it  in  a  trench,  packing  the  celery 
in  as  closely  as  possible,  then  covering 


it  with  boards  nailed  together  in  the 
form  of  a  trough  and  covering  with 
straw  and  dirt. 

It  is  possible  to  keep  crops  that  re¬ 
quire  a  cool,  moist  place  in  an  outdoor 
pit,  assuming  that  the  pit  has  good 
drainage  and  that  it  is  properly  con¬ 
structed  and  ventilated.  The  disadvant¬ 
age  of  this  is  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
open  up  the  pit,  and  when  this  is  done, 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  stuff  left 
will  spoil. 

A  friend  of  mine  one  time  fixed  a 
small  storage  place  by  sinking  a  bar¬ 
rel  in  a  well-drained  side  hill  so  that 
it  was  just  about  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  ground.  The  snow  drifted  over  it 
and  kept  it  from  freezing,  and  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  get  at. 

Another  similar  plan  I  recently  saw 
recommended  was  to  line  a  number  of 
boxes  with  newspapers  and  then  fill 
each  of  them  with  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips, 
turnips,  and  cabbage.  Then  cover  the 
boxes  completely  with  burlap  bags  and 
put  them  in  a  pit  lined  with  three  or 


four  inches  of  hay.  The  whole  pit  19 
then  covered  with  hay  and  about  six 
inches  of  dirt.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  one  box  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  them 
and  when  taken  into  the  house  will 
keep  long  enough  to  allow  it  all  to  be 
used. 

Cabbage  can  be  kept  in  an  ordinary 
storage  pit  or  trench.  A  trench  is  made 
in  well-drained  soil  by  making  it  wide 
enough  to  take  three  heads  and  long 
enough  to  store  the  amount  you  have. 
The  trench  is  lined  with  straw,  the  cab¬ 
bages  are  put  in  the  trench  heads  down 
and  then  covered  with  straw  and  a 
layer  of  soil.  As  the  weather  gets  cool¬ 
er,  soil  is  added  to  prevent  freezing.  In 
some  sections  cabbage  is  stored  merely 
by  putting  them,  heads  down,  on  the 
ground  in  a  location  where  the  snow 
commonly  drifts  and  by  covering  them 
with  a  thick  layer  of  straw. 

Onions  need  to  be  kept  in  a  place 
that  is  cool  and  dry.  Even  under  these 
conditions  they  will  not  keep  in  good 
shape  unless  they  are  thoroughly  cured 
before  storing.  Onions  that  are  grown 
from  seed  keep  better  than  those  grown 
from  sets  and  at  least  one  and  a  half 
inches  of  stem  should  be  left  on  the 
onion. 

Roots,  particularly  potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips,  are  about  the  easiest  of  any  crop 
to  store.  If  you  have  to  keep  them  in  a 
warm  cellar  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep 
them  in  covered  barrels  because  they 
lose  less  moisture.  The  flavor  of  pota¬ 
toes  will  also  be  harmed  if  they  are 
exposed  to  much  light  which  starts  the 
development  of  green  coloring  matter 
in  the  skin. 

Squashes  and  pumpkins  should  be 
harvested  with  at  least  two  inches  of 
stem  attached.  The  best  place  to  keep 
them  is  on  a  shelf  near  the  furnace  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  keep  where  it  is 
damp.  Under  the  best  conditions  they 
can  be  kept  until  February  and  in  some 
cases  until  March — C.  L. 


Some  Rules  for  Storing  Vegetables 

Never  handle  vegetable  crops  for  storage  when  they 
are  wet. 

Vegetable  crops  should  not  be  too  old  or  too  immature. 

Handle  every  specimen  with  care.  Decay  usually  starts 
when  vegetables  have  been  bruised. 

If  the  tender  vegetables  have  been  exposed  to  frost 
before  they  reach  storage,  they  are  not  likely  to  keep  well. 

Even  the  hardy  vegetables  such  as  beets,  cabbage,  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.  may  be  injured  by  freezing  before  they  are  stored. 

A1J  vegetables  should  not  be  stored  under  the  same 
conditions.  Some  require  a  cool  and  moist  storage,  others 
require  cool  and  dry,  and  still  others  require  a  warm  dry 
storage  place. 
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We  say 
“Yes  ma’am”  to 
our  Cooks 


Women  cooks  prepare  the  food  for 
the  Hotel  Lexington  restaurants. 
That’s  why  it’s  so  delicious  and 
wholesome.  And  Lexington  restau¬ 
rant  prices,  like  its  room  rates,  are 
sensible — 35c  for  breakfast,  65c  for 
luncheon  and  $1.00  for  dinner  in 
the  main  dining  room. 

$3  a  day  and  up  for  Lexington 
rooms— $4  and  up  for  two  persons. 

HOTS'L 

jCeXINGTON 

Grand  Central  Zone, Lexington  Ave.at48th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHARLES  E.  ROCHESTER,  Gen’l  Manager 


INVENTS  AIR-BURNING  HEATER 


Makes  Heat  for  1  /i  c  Per  Hour 


J.  C.  Stcese,  1071  High  St.,  Aluon,  Ohio,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  revolutionary,  new  kind  of  portable  heater 
that  gives  a  roomful  of  clean,  healthful,  penetrating 
heat  for  l%c  per  hour.  It  burns  96%  air,  only  4%  fuel, 
and  makes  its  own  gas  without  soot,  smoke  or  odor. 
No  piping,  wiring  or  installation  is  required.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple,  safe  and  easy  to  operate.  He  offers  one  free  to 
the  first  user  in  each  locality  who  will  help  him  intro¬ 
duce  it.  Write  him  for  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 


Yellow  Onions 

I  offer  sound  average  stock  over  114  in.  screen  at  $.90 
per  100  lbs.  or  $.50  per  50  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  Florida. 
Orange  County,  New  York. 

FRED  S.  JAYNE,  FLORIDA,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


Cuthbert,  Chief 
Latham  and 
Viking 


Red  Raspberry  Plants 


for  sale  for  fall  planting.  State  inspected  and  free  from 
disease.  Inquire  for  prices.  • 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  No.  I 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Collie  Puppies. 

Beagle  dogs.  P. 


Sable  and  white.  Intelligent  cow 
drivers.  Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.00 

HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Penna. 


Worlds 

RAMSEY 


Best  Kennels.  All  kinds  hunting  hounds. 
Uuarant’d.  Depression  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

CREEK  KENNELS,  RAMSEY.  ILLINOIS 


C  IF*  PUPPIES,  Breeding  unexcelled,  lieasonable 
LOllie  j>rice,  c.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vermont 


Fox  Hounds 


— Beagles  and  Babbit  hounds,  on  ap¬ 
proval.  PONY  FARM.  Himrod,  N.Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Join  or  Stay  at  Home 

( continued  from  Page  6) 


until  he  was  assured  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  un¬ 
load  without  annoyance  and  without 
becoming  a  union  member. 

Neither  growers  nor  truckers  can 
see  any  possible  benefit  from  a  mem¬ 
bership  except  that  they  may  avoid 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  in  unload¬ 
ing  their  produce.  The  following  letters 
may  give  some  idea  as  to  how  growers 
and  truckmen  feel: 

“The  greatest  pressure  is  being  put  on 
owners  of  truck  fleets  rather  than  on 
farmers.  We  have  been  annoyed  twice 
but  no  definite  steps  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  us  unloading,  while  several 
truckers  have  been  held  up  until  they 
paid  or  promised  to  pay.  Perhaps  if  these 
drivers  had  told  the  men  to  get  out  of 
the  way  and  just  unloaded  as  we  did  no 
further  steps  would  have  been  taken  but 
the  walking  delegates  are  glib  talkers 
and  scared  the  drivers  into  believing 
them.  The  thing  that  stamps  this  as  a 
racket  is  the  fact  that  when  the  owner 
of  the  truck  or  fleet  pays  the  $25.00  per 
truck,  anyone  can  drive  the  truck  and 
deliver  the  card  made  out  in  the  owner’s 
name.  The  drivers  do  not  belong  to  the 
union  and  are  calling  the  fee  protection 
money.” 

*  *  # 

“So  far  one  of  our  truck  drivers  has 
been  forced  to  pay  a  $25.00  fee  while 
other  drivers  have  been  threatened  that 
if  caught  again  on  the  market  they  pos¬ 
itively  cannot  unload  without  joining  a 
so-called  chauffeur’s  union.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  trucks  going  into  the  market  every 
night  and  if  we  had  to  pay  such  a  fee 
for  every  driver  it  would  be  quite  an 
item.” 

*  *  * 

“We  have  had  delays  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  in  getting  fruit  unloaded  after  the 
trucks  arrived  on  the  market  on  account 
of  these  holdups.” 

The  following  letter  might  indicate 
that  the  union  is  concentrating  on  com¬ 
mercial  truckers  only,  as  the  union 


representative  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
hearing  indicated: 

“One  of  my  sons  is  driving  our  truck 
to  New  York.  He  has  been  approached 
several  times  by  three  men  to  join  a  truck 
drivers’  union  but  up  to  now  he  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  convinced  them  that  we  are 
trucking  only  our  produce.  The  last  time 
he  was  approached  they  told  him  that 
they  would  check  up  on  his  statements 
which  is  where  the  situation  stands  at 
present.” 

At  the  same  time  we  see  no  way  in 
which  union  representatives  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  commercial  truck¬ 
men  and  farmers  and  the  following  let¬ 
ter  indicates  that  they  are  not  too  care¬ 
ful  about  making  this  distinction: 

“Yes,  we  have  been  approached  on  the 
Washington  Market  and  have  had  to  pay 
the  $25.00  union  fee  or  be  unable  to  un¬ 
load  the  load.  The  first  night  they  warned 
us  and  the  second  night  they  refused  to 
let  us  unload  our  load  and  as  it  was  a 
load  of  perishable  fruit  (peaches)  we  had 
to  pay  the  fee. 

“The  driver  of  our  truck  is  a  man  who 
helps  pick  the  fruit  and  as  we  accumu¬ 
late  a  load  we  send  him  down  with  it 
which  may  be  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
We  truck  only  our  own  fruit.” 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  sit¬ 
uation  we  have  called  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  who  re¬ 
plied  that  it  has  been  referred  to  the 
City  Commissioner  of  Markets. 

One  man  at  least  who  wrote  to  hs 
has  up  to  date  successfully  resisted 
payment  of  the  fee  demanded.  In  the 
long  run  we  are  wondering  if  it  will 
not  be  wise  for  all  farmers  and  truck¬ 
men  to  follow  his  example.  Otherwise 
it  may  be  that  the  situation  will  get 
more  and  more  unsatisfactory  and  that 
drivers  of  trucks  coming  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  expected  to  pay  more  and 
bigger  fees  for  various  purposes  until 
the  load  becomes  unbearable  which  is 
pretty  nearly  what  it  is  right  now. 


A  Day  in  the  Cornell  Orchards 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 


icke  said  that  he  could  show  me  two 
orchards  within  almost  a  stone’s  throw 
of  each  other,  one  of  which  had  during 
the  past  ten  years  produced  twenty 
times  as  many  apples  as  the  other,  the 
difference  being  due  to  soil  variations, 
all  of  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  prime  necessity  of  a  fruit  grower 
making  an  intensive  study  of  his  soils 
before  setting  out  an  orchard.  The  or¬ 
chard  soil  survey  which  is  part  of  the 
land  utilization  study  will  form  a  good 
basis  for  judging  fruit  soil. 

I  am  sure  all  fruit  growers  will  be 
interested  in  Professor  Heinicke’s  an¬ 
swer  to  my  question  about  the  future 
outlook  for  apples.  He  said,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  the  outlook  was  good  for 
the  man  who  makes  a  real  business 
of  fruit  growing  and  follows  the  neces¬ 
sary  scientific  practices. 

“The  present  depression,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  is  causing  fruit  growers  to  be¬ 
come  discouraged  and  to  neglect  their 
orchards,  manv  of  which  will  never 
come  back.  Of  course,  few  new  or¬ 
chards  are  being  planted  because  of 


the  hard  times.  It  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  grow  good  apples, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  cut  down 
the  supply.” 

“If  you  were  starting  out,”  I  asked, 
“what  varieties  would  you  plant?” 

“McIntosh  and  the  old  standard  va¬ 
rieties  would  be  my  choice,  depending, 
of  course,  somewhat  upon  my  locality, 
soil,  and  market  conditions,  and  it  is 
easier,”  he  concluded,  “to  make  the 
mistake  of  planting  too  many  varieties 
rather  than  too  few.” 

Just  as  a  concluding  remark,  I  would 
like  to  leave  the  thought  of  how  much 
we  are  all  indebted  to  our  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  which  continue  ex¬ 
periments  and  research  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  farm  business,  all 
of  which  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  individual  farmer  to  do.  All  of  the 
older  men  can  remember,  for  example, 
when  we  could  grow  saleable  fruit  with¬ 
out  spraying.  All  of  us  know  now  that 
without  the  help  of  the  scientists  who 
have  taught  us  how  to  control  insect 
and  disease  pests,  fruit  growing  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


What  Is  a  Good  Cow  Worth  ? 

(Continued .  from  Page  7) 


fresh  or  near  fresh  stuff.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  cows 
which  are  not  due  to  freshen  until  next 
spring  are  almost  without  quotable 
value. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  cow  is  registered  adds  greatly  to 
her  sale  value — certainly  it  does  not 
add  any  such  percentage  as  it  did  a 
half  dozen  years  ago.  A  fine,  outstand¬ 
ing  grade  is  worth  more  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  animal  with  a  certificate  of 
registry. 

Greene  County — Milk  cows  are  mov¬ 
ing  more  actively  at  present  than  for 
some  time  in  the  past.  However,  prices 
are  higher  than  milk  markets  warrant. 
Dr.  Graves  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  if 
this  depression  let  up  just  a  little  there 
would  be  a  great  demand  for  good, 
blood-tested,  T.  B.  free  cows,  in  New 


York  State.  In  fact  he  didn’t  think 
the  demand  could  be  filled  in  the  State. 
I  rather  respect  his  opinion  for  he  is 
in  close  contact  with  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  of  the  State,  both  from  producer 
and  consumer  point  of  view. 

Chenango  County — Cows  at  auction 
here  bring  too  much  money  judging 
from  what  the  owner  does  not  know 
about  them. 

Oneida  County — There  is  no  shortage 
of  cows  in  this  locality.  Dealers  do  not 
come  to  our  own  town  to  buy  cows 
now,  because  they  can  buy  them  in  car¬ 
load  lots  from  some  western  states  and 
Canada. 

Madison  County — There  are  plenty  of 
cattle  in  this  State  and  will  be  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  come  and  when  there  are 
not  enough  let  us  encourage  raising 
more  rather  than  encourage  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  diseased  cattle. 


REDUCE 
BOG  SPAVINS 

While  Horse  Works 

Old  reliable  Absorbing — 
never  blisters  or  causes 
lay-ups — yet  is  so  effec¬ 
tive  it  quickly  helps  reduce  bog  spavins, 
wind  puffs,  swellings — relieves  strains, 
sprains— and  horse  works  right  through 
treatments.  Healing  antiseptic  aid  for 
open  cuts,  sores,  boils,  galls.  Economical 
Little  goes  far.  Largo  bottle,  $2.50.  All 
druggists’.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., $78  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Cross  Head  Bale  Ties  - 
Lowest  Market  Prices.  15  Bdl- 
or  more  delivered  freight  Paid. 
Rebuilt  Balers,  all  kinds  Belting 
Fairbanks  Seales,  Wire  Hope,  Tags,  Tail) 
Books,  Canvas  Covers,  Steel  Wheels,  Blocks 
Press  Repairs,  etc. 

Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,N.Y. 


BARGAINS  in  Army  and 
Outdoor  Supplies:  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Shoes,  Boots,  Blankets, 
Guns,  Tents,  Harness,  Tools,Etc.t 
for  Hunters,  Trappers,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Tourist.  Wtitt  f*r  ctfj, 


NAVY  SUPPLY  C05 

ESTABLISHED  I36S 
r4770  Lester  St., Richmond, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Guernsey  cows  and  bull  calves 
Overstocked,  EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Registered 

Abortion  Free. 


Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers  fresh  and 
springers.  A  very  pood  lot.  Accredited. 

J.  HARLAN  FRANtZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades.  Rams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Prices  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS, 
Arthur  Danks.  Mgr.  Allamuchy.  N.  J. 


SWINE 


PIGS  "  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel,  0230 


VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Cliester-Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to. 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
•T.  ,T.  JOHNSON.  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


tellable  Pigs 


Our  quality  shall 
be  maintained 
but  prices 
are  shattered. 

ry  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The 
gs  we  are  offering  are  not  inferior,  low  priced  stock, 
it  quality  stock  reduced  in  price  to  conform  to  HW 
ice  Standards.  „  .  .  ,  _.  . 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 

6  weeks  old . $2.00  8  weeks  old..  . $2.50 

7  weeks  old . $2.25  9-10  weeks  old . $2.75 

Will  ship  C.  O.  T>.  or  send  M.  O.  or  check 

M  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
“No  sale  final  until  customer  is  satisfied 


>IGS  FOR  SALE 


Carefully  Selected 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berk¬ 
shire  &  0.  I.  C.  crossed 

WKS.  OLD  $2.00  each:  10  WKS.  OLD  $2.25  each 

0-50  pound  shoats  $4.00  each— Young  boars  100-l-J 
ounds  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  ah 
roval.  No  crating  charge.  ^ 

thode  Island  Red  pullets  April  Hatch  $1.50  eart 

lAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  MASS,  Tel  I08> 


EEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Lester  and  Yorkshire:  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 

7-8  wks.  old  $2.00:  8-9  wks.  old  $2.25; 

9-10  wks.  old  $2.50.  Chester  Whites  $3.50 

HAEL  LUX  N°BOXbe|49.  ^  WOBURN.  MASS. 

RABBITS 

\  RR1T<5  FOR  LABORATORY  WORK,  5«*- 
\OJDl  a  *3  State  Quantity,  lowest  price  deliverer* 
rbert  Schmidt,  HOI  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  t. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  ft* 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Dairyman 


Observations  of  a  Cow  Tester 

WE  find  there  are  many  cows  kept  Unless  every  adult  member  of  your 
that  cannot  function  properly  at  family  is  consuming  a  quart  of  milk  a 
the  pail  with  the  best  of  care  and  feed  day  you  are  not  making  full  use  of 
while  some  good  cows  are  condemned  this  food  which  is  produced  right  on 
because  the  dairyman  does  not  know  your  own  farm.  If  milk  is  a  cheap  food 


his  cows 

We  have  some  very  interesting  tab¬ 
ulations  compiled  from  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association  records.  There 
has  been  grouped  in  classes  a  number 
of  cows  of  about  the  same  annual  pro¬ 
duction.  Group  No.  1 — 32  cows  with  an 
average  annual  production  of  2221  lbs., 


for  city  families  at  10  or  12  cents  a 
quart  why  isn’t  it  even  cheaper  for  your 
family  when  you  are  getting  two  cents 
a  quart  or  less  for  it? 


Making  Roughage  Go  Farther 

Reports  have  been  coming  to  us  that 
testing  4.7  per  cent,  making  105  pounds  some  dairymen  who  anticipate  a  short- 
of  fat.  The  average  price  of  the  milk  age  of  roughage  for  their  herds  have 


was  $3.33;  value  of 
the  product  was  $74; 
the  roughage  cost 
$37;  the  grain  cost 
$27;  total  feed  cost 
$64 ;  income  over 
feed  cost  $10.  The 
return  for  $1.00 
invested  in  feed 
was  $1,156;  butter- 
fat  cost  60  cents  per 
pound;  the  milk  cost 
$2.88  per  hundred. 

Group  No.  2 — 

1589  cows  gave  an 
average  of  6022  lbs. 
of  milk,  testing  4.0 
per  cent,  making  242 
lbs.  of  fat.  The  milk 
sold  for  $2.94  or 
$177.  Cost  of  the 
roughage  was  $39 ; 
grain  cost  $46;  total 
feed  cost  $85.  In¬ 
come  per  cow  over 
feed  cost  $92;  re¬ 
turn  for  $1.00  in¬ 
vested  in  feed  $2.08.  Butterfat  cost  35  same  time  mixed  with  higher  protein 
cents  per  pound.  Milk  cost  $1.41  per  roughage. 

hundred  pounds.  While  tests  do  not  indicate  that 

Group  No.  3 — 894  cows  with  an  aver-  grinding  has  any  effect  on  the  digest- 
age  production  of  10,965  pounds  with  a  ibility  of  roughage,  there  is  much  less 
3.4  per  cent  test,  making  371  pounds  waste  in  feeding,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
of  fat.  The  milk  sold  for  an  average  vantage  of  mixing  two  kinds  of  rough- 
price  of  $2.72  per  hundred  or  $299.  The  age  so  that  animals  will  clean  it  up  in 
cost  of  the  roughage  was  $46;  cost  of  good  shape.  Last  year  on  an  institution 
grain  $72;  total  feed  cost  $118.  Income  farm  in  the  State  of  Indiana  a  short¬ 
age  of  good  roughage  was  anticipated 
so  a  mixture  of  one-half  alfalfa  hay 
and  one-half  corn  fodder  was  run 
through  a  grinder  and  fed,  mixed  with 
a  grain  ration,  to  fifty  Holsteins,  with 


Put  the 


MILK  PITCHER 

back  on  the  table 


been  solving  the 
problem  by  plans  to 
mix,  grind  and  feed 
some  lower  quality 
roughage  with  leg¬ 
ume  hay  or  mixed 
clover.  The  idea  is 
that  in  this  way 
roughage  such  as 
straw,  timothy  hay, 
or  corn  stalks,'  can 
be  utilized  to  better 
advantage  and  make 
unnecessary  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  hay  to  car¬ 
ry  the  herd  through 
until  the  pasture 
season. 

There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grinders  on 
the  market  that  will 
handle  either  rough- 
age  or  grain  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  For 
example,  sheaf  oats 
or  oat  hay  can  be 
ground  and  at  the 


over  feed  cost  per  cow  $181.  Returns 
for  a  dollar  invested  in  feed  $2.53.  But¬ 
terfat  cost  about  32  cents  per  pound. 

Milk  cost  $1,077  per  hundred  pounds. 

Group  No.  4 — 52  cows  with  an  aver¬ 
age  production  of  15,911  pounds,  test-  excellent  results.  On  a  Michigan  dairy 
ing  3.3  per  cent,  making  521  pounds  farm  one  man  fed  his  herd  a  mixture 


of  fat.  The  milk  sold  for  an  average 
of  $2.62.  Value  of  the  milk  was  $417. 
Cost  of  the  roughage  $53;  cost  of  the 
grain  $102;  total  feed  cost  $155.  In¬ 
come  over  feed  cost  $262  per  cow.  Re¬ 
turns  for  one  dollar  invested  in  feed 
$2.69.  Butterfat  cost  29.7  cents.  Milk 
cost  97.4  cents. 

Group  No.  5 — 21  cows  with  an  aver 


of  one-half  ground  sweet  clover  hay 
and  one-half  ground  corn  fodder.  On 
still  another  farm  soy  bean  hay  and 
corn  fodder  were  mixed  and  ground 
with  approximately  the  same  results 
in  milk  production  that  had  been  se¬ 
cured  the  year  previous  on  hay  alone. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  any  of  our  readers  who 


age  production  of  17,022  pounds  with  a  have  tried  out  this  practice.  We  would 
3.3  per  cent  test,  making  563  pounds  of  llke  to  know  what  decided  you  to  try 
fat.  The  milk  sold  for  an  average  price  lt;,  how  the  cows  ate  the  ground  rough- 
of  $2.81.  The  value  of  the  milk  was  a§‘e-  and  h°w  they  responded  in  milk 
$480  per  cow.  The  roughage  cost  $50;  production. 

grain  cost  $113;  total  feed  cost  $163.  - — 

Income  over  feed  cost  $317.  The  re¬ 
turns  for  a  dollar  invested  in  feed  was 
$2.94.  Butterfat  cost  28.9  cents.  Milk 
cost  95.7  cents. 

We  cannot  all  have  cows  in  the  15,000 


Purebreds 


I 


LIKE  to  see  the  purebred  calves 
a-drinkin’  from  tall  pails,  just  lappin’ 

or  17  000  pound  class  and  there  is  verv  Up  hiSh-testin’  milk  and  flappin’  high- 
1  ^  1S  very  bred  tails.  I  like  to  see  sleek  porkers 

a-drinkin’  to  their  fill,  just  pilin’  up  the 


little  reason  why  we  should  have  cows 
in  the  2,000  to  4,000  pound  class. 

—George  Dawes 


“Put  the  Milk  Pitcher  Back 
on  the  Table” 


high-priced  fat  from  luscious  smelly 
swill.  I  like  to  see  trim  rose-combed 
hens  a-pickin’  shell  and  wheat  until 
they  lay  swell-shaped  eggs  or  turn  to 
high-priced  meat.  I  like  to  see  a  blue- 
blood  pup  drag  juicy  bones  around,  then 
metamorphose  to  a  dog — a  long-geared 


The  National  Dairy  Council  is  back  costly  hound.  But  best  of  all  I  love  to 
of  a  campaign  to  “Put  the  Milk  Pitch-  see  the  stock  that  you  can’t  buy, 
er  Back  on  the  Table”  and  as  one  part  though  you’re  a  bloated  oil-stock  shark 
of  its  program  it  is  giving  wide  pub-  or  other  wealthy  guy.  For  price  don’t 
hcity  to  the  illustration  used  on  this  cut  no  figure  when  it  comes  to  my  twin 
page.  This  should  have  a  good  effect  kids;  you’d  better  save  your  coin  and 
on  consumption  in  the  city,  particular-  breath  for  less  expensive  bids.  I  love 
ly  when  it  is  emphasized  that  milk  is  to  see  my  boys  drink  milk  and  chew 
not  a  luxury  but  an  important  food.  In  green  apples  down.  Say,  they’re  the 
tact,  the  food  budget  of  many  city  purest  blooded  stock  there  is  around 
families  would  be  lessened  rather  than  the  town;  and  raisin’  them  is  better 
increased  if  they  would  use  more  milk,  pay  than  any  highbrow  fad;  they’re 
incidentally,  what  about  putting  the  blue-blood  farmer-stocracy,  for  they 
milk  pitcher  back  on  the  farm  table?  take  after  dad. — G.  Per  L.  H. 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL  FOR 
CHOPPING  TREES  IS  AN  AX 


Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  RIGHT  tool 
for  driving  your  car 


YOU  could  cut  a  tree 
down  with  a  chisel.  But 
you  can  do  a  better  job  with 
an  ax. 

The  right  tool  for  driving 
your  car  is  the  gasoline  that  makes 
it  run  best — that  saves  you  time 
and  trouble — and  that  costs  least 
in  the  long  run.  That  is  Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  tested-quality 
gasoline  PLUS  Ethyl  fluid.  Inside 
the  engine  the  Ethyl  fluid  controls 
the  power  of  gasoline.  It  prevents 
the  uneven  explosions  that  cause 
harmful  knock,  overheating,  and 
loss  of  power. 

That’s  why  Ethyl  Gasoline  de¬ 
livers  more  of  its  energy  to  the 
pistons  as  power — and  leaves  less 
waste  heat.  That’s  how  it  brings 


out  the  best  performance 
of  your  car  every  minute 
that  you  drive  and  does  it 
quietly,  smoothly,  economi¬ 
cally. 

You’ll  And  Ethyl  a  help  and 
an  economy  in  trucks  and  tractors 
too.  It  saves  on  engine  wear-and-' 
tear.  It  saves  by  less  frequent  car- 
®  bon  removal.  It  saves  by  giving 

A  you  more  of  the  power  that’s  in 

each  gallon  of  fuel  you  buy.  It 
i  saves  by  preventing  excessive 

®  choking.  It  saves  by  keeping  you 

out  of  wasteful  low  gears  that  eat 
|  up  fuel. 

Test  Ethyl  this  week.  Find  out 
how  much  better  your  engines 
A  run  on  the  right  gasoline.  Ethyl 

y  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 

Building,  New  York  City. 

I 


GOOD 

GASOLINE 


etJiyl 
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GASOLINE 


Ethyl  fluid  contains  had 
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Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


1 

Class 

Fluid  Milk _ 

Dairymen’s 

League 

1.79 

Sheffield 

Producers 

1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream _ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream _ 

1.06 

1.05 

2B 

Cond.  Milk _ 

Soft  Cheese _ 

1.26 

3 

Evap.  Cond .  . 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.15 

1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August  1931.  was  $2.90 
for  8.5%  milk  and  Sheffield's  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  Fails  To  Gain 

During  the  first  week  in  October  the 
butter  market  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
stage  a  rally  but  the  odds  were  too 
strong.  The  week  ending  October  1 
closed  in  excellent  condition  in  the  butter 
market.  Fresh  butter  was  a  little  scarcer 
and  when  the  market  opened  on  October 

3  full  of  vim  and  vigor  creamery  ex¬ 
tras  advanced  to  2114c.  a  full  cent  ad¬ 
vance.  It  was  obvious  that  the  market 
could  never  stand  such  a  blow  and  be¬ 
fore  the  day  was  over  there  were  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  a  let  down.  On  October 

4  creamery  extras  stood  at  21c  and  on  the 
following  day  they  lost  the  remainder  of 
Monday’s  gain.  For  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  price  held  at  20%c.  Under  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  market  cannot  stand  a  price  higher 
than  20%c  for  fresh  creamery  extras. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  the  butter 
trade  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  prices 
cannot  get  much  out  of  line  is  found  in 
the  heavy  storage  holdings  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  The  out-of-storage  move¬ 
ment  is  just  about  one-half  what  it  was 
last  year  in  spite  of  lower  wholesale 
rates  and  because  of  this  unbalanced 
withdrawal  cold  storage  holdings  are  now 
over  8,000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  those  of 
a  year  ago.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
lower  wholesale  prices  as  compared  with 
last  year  retail  prices  are  higher  in  a 
great  many  instances. 


Cheese  Market  Quiet 

The  cheese  market  has  been  quiet  and 
without  any  new  features.  Western  makes 
are  steady  and  prices  on  them  appear  to 
be  well  maintained,  although  there  is  no 
trading  in  large  quantities,  most  of  the 
business  being  in  small  lots.  Production 
in  the  east  is  said  to  be  light.  As  yet, 
there  are  no  offerings  of  fresh  New  York 
State  cheese  on  the  market  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  prices  are  omitted. 

Statistically,  the  situation  is  without 
change.  Holdings  in  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  are  approximately  14,- 
500,000  pounds,  slightly  more  than  was  re¬ 
ported  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


Nearby  Eggs  Off  a  Shade 

Fancy  nearby  eggs  ran  into  a  snag  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  October.  It  was  more 
or  less  expected  that  there  would  be  some 
very  definite  resistance  to  the  extremely 
sharp  advance  taken  by  the  market.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  quick  to  swing  to  cheaper 
grades  at  times  like  this  when  prices  go 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  egg  market  during  September. 
However,  we  expect  a  reaction.  Cheap 
eggs  from  the  West  have  not  the  flavor 
of  fresh  nearbys  and  one  or  two  “voters” 
carrying  a  partially  incubated  chick  are 
all  that  is  needed  to  bring  folks  back  to 


The  Cortland  County 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CLUB 


will  hold  a  consignment  sale  of  75  registered  Holsteins. 
at  their  sales-pavilion  located  on  the  Cortland  fair 
grounds,  October  27,  1932 

50  Cows,  fresh  or  due  soon 
15  Two-year  old  heifers  about  ready  to  do  the  trick 
8  Young  Bulls,  some  ready  for  service 
These  consignments  are  the  pick  of  the  best  breeders. 
All  animals,  TB  tested  and  many  from  abortion  free  herds 
RALPH  G.  JONES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Mgrs.  FRED  VAN  SCHAICK,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  >30  BartTridl 

guarantee.  No  need  to  take  chances  on  breed.  You  get 
30  days  to  make  sure  chicks  are  as  represented.  Low 
prices.  All  varieties.  Blood  tested.  Easy  buying  plan. 

Chick  manual  FREE. 

Missouri  State  Hatchery,  Box  500,  Butler  Mo. 
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Always  Rj 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Beturns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  tree  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HIGHEST  for  DApC 
PRICES  OLD  DAUO 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Uc.,  468  Howard  St., Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


the  appreciation  of  fresh  goods.  Of  course, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  at  the  present,  time  who  are 
absolutely  unable  to  spare  the  few  extra 
pennies  for  good  eggs.  They  simply 
haven’t  got  the  money. 

Statistically,  the  egg  market  remains 
very  strong  and  favorable  to  the  producer. 

Good  Wind-up  to  Live  Poultry 
Market 

The  week  ending  October  8  was  a  good 
one  for  those  who  shipped  live  poultry 
to  the  New  York  market.  Business  was 
good  right  up  to  the  close  and  on  the 
eighth  prices  were  very  firm  with  prem¬ 
iums  being  the  order  of  the  day  and 
there  was  no  telling  where  prices  went. 
A  lot  hinged  on  the  size  of  the  sale,  qual¬ 
ity  of  stock,  etc.  Colored  fowls  were  re¬ 
ported  as  closing  as  high  as  22c  and  some 
good  Leghorn  fowls  closed  as  high  as  16c. 
These  advances  represented  3c  premiums 
over  Friday’s  prices.  However,  due  to  the 
fact  that  prices  varied  so  widely  we  do 
not  include  these  highest  prices  in  the 
quotations  in  the  box  on  this  page.  Chick¬ 
ens  shared  the  popularity  of  fowls,  es¬ 
pecially  Rocks  and  Leghorns.  Pullets  also 
shared  in  the  popularity  and  some  closed 
out  as  high  as  24c.  The  occasion  for  the 
boom  in  the  market,  of  course,  was  the 
Jewish  holiday  on  the  9th  and  10th,  with 
the  best  market  days  on  the  7th  and  8th, 
the  8th  proving  the  better.  Announcement 
of  these  days  was  carried  in  these  col¬ 
umns  several  weeks  ago.  The  next  holi¬ 
day  on  the  schedule  is  October  23  with 
the  best  market  days  on  October  19,  20, 
and  21.  However,  there  is  little  extra  le- 
mand  at  this  time,  although  what  is 
wanted  has  got  to  be  fancy. 

Hay  Market  Firm 

During  the  week  ending  October  8  re¬ 
ceipts  of  hay  in  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
kets  were  light.  At  the  same  time  demand 
was  active  which  held  the  market  steady 
to  firm.  Straight  timothy  is  quoted  at  $16 
to  $18  for  No.  1;  $15  to  $16  for  No.  2;  $13 
to  $15  for  No.  3;  Sample  hay  $8  to  $11; 
clover  mixtures  $11  to  $17 ;  grass  mixtures 
$10  to  $16;  second  cutting  State  alfalfa 
$15  to  $20;  oat  straw  $8  to  $9;  rye  $15  to 
$16. 

Philadelphia  reports  hay  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw 
$9  to  $10;  rye  straw  $12  to  $13. 


The  Boston  hay  market  remains  fairly 
steady.  Demand  is  quiet  as  late  summer 
rain  has  prolonged  good  pasture  con¬ 
ditions  and  as  buyers  have  sufficient  feed 
of  their  own  on  hand,  they  are  showing 
no  interest  at  present.  The  light  arrivals, 
however,  are  keeping  quotations  firm  and 
receipts  are  readily  sold  for  city  use  at 
top  quotations.  No.  1  timothy  $17.50;  No.  2 
$16.50;  No.  3  $14.50;  clover  mixtures 

$16.75;  first  cutting  alfalfa  $16.50;  second 
cutting  alfalfa  $20.50;  No.  1  rye  straw 
$19.50;  oat  straw  $11.75. 

Bean  Market  Quiet 

The  bean  market  is  quiet  and  without 
feature.  Marrows  are  quoted  at  $2.50  to 
$3.  Medium  great  northerns  take  the  same 
quotation.  Peas  now  range  from  $2  to 
$2.30;  Red  Kidneys  $2.25  to  $3;  White  Kid¬ 
neys  $5  to  $5.50;  Round  Cranberries  $3.50 
to  $4;  Yellow  Eyes  $2.75  to  $3.35. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE— Steers  in  lighter  supply, 
closed  steady.  Best  up  to  $8;  medium  $6 
to  $7.50.  Cows  a  shade  easier,  weighty 
stock  up  to  $4;  common  to  medium  $2.75 
to  $3.75;  others  down  to  $1.  Bulls  easier. 
A  few  weighty  offerings  at  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
bulk  at  $2.25  to  $3. 

VEALERS — Slow  and  easier.  Early  m 
the  week  tops  brought  $8,  but  the  best 
offerings  at  the  close  failed  to  do  better 
than  $7.  Bulk  of  the  mediums  brought 
from  $4.50  to  $6.25. 

LAMBS  and  SHEEP — Lambs  opened 
steady  at  $6.50  but  dropped  to  $6.25  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  best  New  York 
offerings  $6;  medium  $4.50  to  $5;  common 
$3.50  to  $4.  Ewes,  steady,  $3  down. 

HOGS — Slow,  easier,  generally  $3.90  to 
$4.50;  a  few  at  $4.75. 

RABBITS— Received  more  interest  this 
week.  Sales  range  from  7c  to  20c  per 
pound. 

J|C  ijC  ♦ 

Produce  Market  Notes 

(Special  to  A.  A.  from,  Market  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Bureau ,  Agr.  Economics ,  U33.D.A.) 

Potato  Markets  Irregular 

The  potato  market  shows  little  general 
improvement  from  the  weak  conditions 
which  prevailed  through  September,  al¬ 
though  during  the  first  week  of  October 
there  were  small  price  gains  at  Chicago 
and  at  some  country  shipping  points  west 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 

Oct.  8, 

Oct.  1. 

Sept.  24, 

Oct.  10, 

BUTTER 

93  score  . 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

..21  -21%.... 

-2114-21%.... .. 

.36%- 

92  score  . . 

.  .  20  V.- 

.20%- 

— 20%-  . 

.35%-  — - 

84  to  91  score  . 

...17  ~  -20  . 

.17  '“-20  .... 

...17  -20%.... .. 

26  -34%.... 

Lower  Grades  . 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats) 

Fresh  fancy . 

Fresh  av.  run  . 

Held,  fancy  . . . 

Held,  av.  run  . . 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings  . 

....34  -38  . 

.25  -39  .... 

...23  -26  . 

.25  -25%..- 

.15  -16  .... 

-14%.— 
.16% -17  .... 

.43  -48  .... 

Commercial  Standards  . 

...28  -32  . 

.28  -33  .... 

...35  -39  . 

.35  -42  .... 

Mediums  . 

....25  -29  . 

.25  -30  . 

...28  -33  . 

.31  -37  .... 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  . 

—23  -26  . 

.23  -26  .... 

...25  -30  . 

.24  -31  .... 

Pullets  . 

.22  -24  . 

...22  -24  . 

.26  -28  .... 

Peewees  . 

.19  -21  . 

.19  -21  . 

...19  -21  . 

23  -24  .... 

Brown 

Best  . 

.29  -38  . 

.29  -38  .... 

...24  -30  . 

.40  -45  .... 

Standards  . 

.  .26  -29 

26  -29 

...22— -22% . 

.26  -37  .... 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  . 

19  -21  . 

13  -19  .... 

...18  -20  . 

.17  -22  .... 

Fowls,  Leghorn  . 

11  -15  . 

.  8  -12  . 

...12  -15  . 

.12  -17  .... 

Chickens,  colored  . 

...12  -20  . 

.12  -20  . 

-13  -18  . 

.15  -25  .... 

Chickens,  Leghorn  . 

...12  -15 

12  -14  . 

...13  -15  . 

.18  -20  .... 

Broilers,  colored  . 

Broilers,  Leghorn  . 

Pullets,  colored  . 

-20  -22  . 

.18  -22  . 

-18  -23  .... 

.25  -28  .... 

Pullets,  Leghorn  . 

Old  Roosters  . 

-10  . 

-10  . 

-12  ....;. 

.20  -28  .... 

-13  .... 

Capons  . 

Turkeys,  hens  . 

...25  -28  . 

-25  . 

-20  . 

-25  .... 

Turkeys,  toms  . 

...20  -23  . 

-20  ..... 

.15  -20  . 

-20  .... 

Ducks,  nearby  . 

-15  -21  . 

.12  -20  . 

...14  -15  . 

.12  -24  .... 

Geese,  nearby  . 

-14  . 

-14  . 

-14  . 

-15  .... 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 
Wheat,  (Dec.)  . 

. 49% . 

.54  .... 

.54% . 

.50  .... 

Corn  (Dec.)  . . 

. 26% . 

.27%— 

.29  . 

•  35%—. 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

. 16  . 

.17%.... 

.18% . 

.22%... 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . 

.65  . 

.70 . 

.69% . 

.67%.... 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

•  41% . 

.43%... 

•  44% . 

.53%.... 

Oats,  No.  2 . . 

•  26% . 

.28  . 

■  28% . 

.35  ... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (N.  Y. 
Gr’d  Oats  . 

Dept,  of  Agr 
...  13.00  . 

&  Mkts.) 

.  13.50  . 

...  14.00  . 

19.50  .... 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

...  11.00  .  .. 

11.50  ... 

...  11.50  . 

12.50  — 

H’d  Bran . 

...  13.00  . 

.  13.50  ... 

...  13.50  . 

14.50  ... 

Standard  Mids  . 

11.00  . 

11.50  ... 

...  11.50  . 

12.50  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

...  15.50  . 

.  16.00  . 

..  16.50  . 

.  15.50  .... 

Flour  Mids  . - . . . 

-  14.50  . 

.  15.00  . 

...  15.50  . 

.  15.50  .... 

Red  Dog . 

15.50  ..  .  .. 

.  16.50  . 

...  16.50  . 

17.00  .... 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

...  13.00  ....  ... 

.  13.50  ..... 

..  14.00  . 

16.50  .. 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

-  13.00  . 

13.50  . 

...  14.00  . 

.  16.50  .... 

Corn  Meal  . 

...  13.00  . 

14.50  . 

...  15.00  . 

18.50  .... 

Gluten  Feed . . . 

-  17.50  . 

17.00  . 

..  17.00  . 

.  17.50  .... 

Gluten  Meal  . 

...  22.50  . 

24.00  . 

..  24.00  . 

.  20.50  .... 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  20.00  . 

20.50  . 

..  21.50  . 

17.50  ... 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  21.00  . 

.  21.50  . 

..  22.50  . 

18.50  ... 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  22.00  _ 

.  22.50  . 

..  23.50  . 

.  19.50  .... 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  _ 

...  23.00  . 

23.00  ..... 

-  23.50  . 

-  25.00  .... 

Beet  Pulp  . 

...  18.50  . 

.  18.50  . 

...  20.00  . 

.  18.00  .... 

and  east.  Aside  from  the  poor  demand, 
the  position  appears  stronger  than  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  price  action  this  season. 
Diggings  in  several  important  producing 
sections  have  been  rather  disappointing. 
It  is  reported  that  some  potatoes  may  not 
be  dug  because  of  extremely  low  prices 
at  harvest  time,  and  there  is  always 
danger  that  potatoes  will  be  left  in  the 
ground  too  long  and  encounter  freezing 
weather.  Dealers  have  shown  compara¬ 
tively  little  interest  in  storing  the  crop 
and  most  of  the  holdings  are  in  possession 
of  growers. 

Prices  are  a  little  above  the  season’s 
lowest,  but  a  range  of  30  to  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  covers  most  carlot  sales  of 
sacked  stock  at  country  points  through¬ 
out  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  in  dis¬ 
tricts  not  close,  to  the  large  markets. 
Prices  were  inclined  slightly  upward  in 
Early  October  at  shipping  points  in  Idaho, 
the  Upper  Lake  region,  and  Northern 
Maine,  but  changes  were  slight.  The  bet¬ 
ter  tone  prevailing  in  some  markets  was 
in  response  to  light  rail  shipments,  often 
less  than  500  carloads  daily  from  all 
sources.  Receipts  are  still  reported  mod¬ 
erate  in  eastern  markets,  and  demand 
slow  to  fairly  good.  The  trend  of  jobbing 
prices  was  irregular;  slightly  weaker  in 
Pittsburgh,  firm  in  New  York,  and  nearly 
unchanged  elsewhere.  The  range  on  Maine 
Green  Mountains  was  still  75  cents  to  $1 
per  100  pounds,  and  on  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Cobblers  75  cents  to  90 
cents.  Some  sales  of  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  potatoes  were  at  $1.25  in  southern 
markets. 

Onion  Markets  Firm 

The  onion  market  position  showed  no 
great  change  in  early  October.  Shipments 
continue  moderate.  Receipts  are  fairly 
large  and  demand  generally  slow.  The 
slight  gain  in  average  prices  noted  late 
in  September  is  still  held,  but  the  tone 
has  weakened  a  little  in  some  markets. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  yellow 
onions  sell  at  40  to  55  cents  per  50  pounds 
in  eastern  cities.  White  onions  bring  45 
to  60  cents.  White  boilers  sell  up  to  $1.25 
in  some  markets.  Demand  is  limited  and 
trade  dull  in  eastern  producing  sections. 
Asking  price  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  is 
45  cents  for  No.  1  yellow  stock.  Onion 
shipments  have  been  rather  liberal  from 
western  New  York,  part  of  them  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  special  demand  for  the  Jewish 
holidays  the  second  week  of  October. 
Sales  of  50-pound  sacks  ranged  mostly 
32  to  35  cents  for  medium  to  large  No.  1 
stock.  The  tone  was  a  little  firmer  in  the 
Rochester  district,  with  prevailing  range 
34  to  38  cents. 

Cabbage  Markets  Weaker 

Prices  of  cabbage  showed  a  slightly 
downward  trend  although  some  markets 
maintained  the  prices  of  late  September. 
Declines  of  $1  to  $2  per  ton  appeared 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  several 
midwestern  centers.  Prevailing  jobbing 
range  is  $8  to  $13  per  ton  on  domestic 
cabbage  in  the  east  and  $12  to  $15  on  the 
longer-keeping  Danish  varieties.  Markets 
were  described  as  weak  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  Domestic  cabbage  was  still  quoted 
at  $5  to  $6  per  ton  bulk  in  western  New 
York,  but  Danish  stock  sagged  $1  to  a 
range  of  $6.50  to  $7.50.  Wisconsin  country 
markets  dropped  rather  sharply  to  $3  on 
domestic  stock,  while  Danish  cabbage  de¬ 
clined  $5.  Cabbage  shipments  are  increas¬ 
ing.  The  crop  is  a  good  one  and  demand 
is  rather  slow. 

Apple  Shipments  Active 

Carlot  shipments  of  apples  are  about 
one-third  lighter  than  those  of  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  are  nearing  the  time  of  the 
year’s  greatest  activity.  The  combined 
shipments  to  market  and  to  storage  and 
for  export  swell  the  daily  totals  to  about 
700  carloads,  besides  a  heavy  trucking 
movement.  Price  ranges  show  irregular 
conditions  in  early  October,  but.  on  the 
whole  the  market  tone  is  rather  firm.  Av¬ 
erage  trend  has  been  slightly  upward  at 
New  York  the  past  three  weeks,  and  firm¬ 
ness  prevails  at  some  country  shipping 
points.  All  varieties  advanced  a  little  in 
Michigan  producing  sections.  A  range  of 
75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  covers  most 
standard  varieties  in  Michigan,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia,  but  the  majority  of 
sales  in  Western  New  York  was  included 
in  the  range  of  65  to  80  cents.  Yorks  and 
Baldwins  were  steady  at  $2.25  a  barrel 
in  West  Virginia.  There  were  a  few  sales 
of  Winesaps  at  $3.50.  The  movement  of 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  is  becoming  more 
active  from  Western  New  York,  partly  for 
cold  storage.  Prices  are  about  steady  at 
65  to  70  cents  a  bushel.  A  few  carloads 
of  apples  are  being  exported  daily  from 
that  section.  Quality  and  size  of  the  fruit 
were  affected  to  some  extent  by  spells  of 
hot  dry  weather  in  easetrn  and  southern 
producing  sections. 

City  markets  are  moderately  supplied 
with  apples,  but  demand  is  sl.ow  and 
trend  of  prices  on  the  whole  is  only  fairly 
well  maintained.  Eastern  McIntosh  are 
selling  in  a  jobbing  way  at  75  cents  to 
$1.25  per  bushel,  and  Jonathans  at  85 
cents  to  $1.15,  while  Grimes  are  quoted 
at  60  to  75  cents  in  most  markets,  al- 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Dairymen  in  Northern  Counties  Win  Milk  Strike  --  County  Notes 


THE  strike  of  milk  producers  at  Adams 
Center,  Pierrepont  Manor,  and  Boon- 
ville  has  been  settled  and  deliveries  have 
been  resumed,  except  for  a  few  producers 
who  made  definite  agreement  that  they 
would  deliver  to  cheese  factories  for  a 
specified  time. 

Alexander  Eisenberg,  president  of  the 
Eisenberg  Farms,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn, 
agreed  to  discontinue  price  cutting  and 
maintain  the  price  level  recently  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Mr. 
Eisenberg  posted  a  bond  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  which  is  to  be  forfeited 
to  some  northern  New  York  charitable 
organization  if  he  fails  to  keep  his  word 
of  no  price  cutting. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  strike  was  set¬ 
tled  there  was  some  confusion  among  the 
strikers  because  one  of  the  strike  leaders 
had  declared  the  strike  was  off,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  was  not  accepted  by  the  other 
leaders,  but  this  situation  was  straighten¬ 
ed  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone. 

The  Watertown  Times  on  October  6  car¬ 
ried  a  notice  that  the  milk  of  Bradley 
Worden  of  Adams  Center  had  been  re¬ 
fused  by  the  United  Milk  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
strike,  and  that  Mr.  Worden  had  sent  his 
milk  to  the  plant  of  Clarence  A.  Brown 
of  Adams.  Mr.  Worden  reported  that 
other  milk  might  be  refused  at  the  plant 
because  of  the  recent  strike. 

While  the  Emergency  Milk  Committee 
took  an  active  part  in  inducing  independ¬ 
ent  producers  to  go  to  New  York  City  and 
see  conditions  for  themselves,  the  com¬ 
mittee  never  definitely  recommended  the 
strike  believing  that  this  was  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  the  producers  them¬ 
selves.  Neither  did  the  Emergency  Milk 
Committee  have  any  active  part  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  a  settlement. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  tell  what 
the  result  will  be  in  the  New  York  City 
market,  but  if  Eisenberg  maintains  prices, 
which  he  has  promised  to  do,  it  will  have 
a  very  important  influence  in  stabilizing 
market  conditions. 


High  Producing  Herds 

The  monthly  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  is  always  of  interest.  The  high  herd 
for  butterfat  for  the  month  of  August  be¬ 
longs  to  Hoagland  &  Bobine  of  Wayne 
County,  whose  herd  averaged  to  produce 
48.5  pounds  of  butterfat.  Second  place  is 
held  jointly  by  High  Fields  Farm  of  Onon¬ 
daga  County  and  Sharon  Mauhs  of  Scho¬ 
harie  County  with  an  average  of  47.1.  Mr. 
Mauhs’  herd  was  milked  three  times  daily. 
Mr.  Mauh’s  herd  is  also  high  for  average 
milk  production  with  an  average  for  the 
month  of  1,465  pounds. 

The  high  individual  record  goes  to  an 
animal  owned  by  F.  E.  Mott  of  Tompkins 
County  with  a  production  of  105  pounds 
of  fat.  Second  place  goes  to  an  animal 
owned  by  W.  E.  Bruyn  of  Ulster  County 
with  a  record  of  93.2  pounds.  This  cow 
was  milked  four  times  a  day. 

Following  are  the  high  herds  for  butter- 


fat  for  the  month : 
County  Owner 

Breed 

Av. 

Prod. 

Per.  Cow 

*- 10  Cows 

M  ilk  (lbs. ) 

Fatdbs.) 

Schoharie — Sharon  .1.  Mauhs 

R.H. 

1465 

47.1* 

Monroe— Geo.  L.  True 

R.H. 

1344 

47.0 

Genesee — E.  C.  Stowell 

R.J. 

864 

45.1 

Wayne — A.  C.  Westphal 

G.G. 

002 

42.0 

Onondaga — H.  L.  Staddon 

R.J. 

792 

41.4 

•  1-25  Cows 

Onondaga — Smith  &  Fuller 

J. 

771 

49.8 

Jefferson — G.  D.  Merriman 

Mixed 

1305 

49.1 

Wayne — Hoagland  &  Bobine 

R.H. 

1288 

4S.5 

Onondaga — "High  Fields” 

J. 

920 

47.1 

Oneida — Nelson  Brennan 

R.H. 

1303 

45.2 

26  Cows  or  Over 

Jefferson— H.  G.  Williams 

R.S.H. 

1331 

43.1 

Jefferson — G.W.  Henry  &  Son 

R.H. 

1139 

38.8 

Broome — Clayton  Johnson 

G.G. 

810 

38.7 

Monroe— E.  M.  Clark 

R.H. 

1033 

33.8 

Wayne— William  Y.  Crowell 

R.H. 

977 

33.8 

*Part  of  herd  milked  three 

times  daily. 

St.  Lawrence  Milk  Plants 
Consolidated 

Northern  New  York  milk  companies  are 
Putting  into  effect  some  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Director  Van  Whittemore  of 
the  Canton  State  School  of  Agriculture. 
Last  winter,  as  a  part  of  the  Emergency 
Milk  Program,  Director  Whittemore  made 
a  survey  of  the  savings  that  might  be 
made  by  consolidating  some  of  the  milk 
Plants  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  Now  the 
Waddington  Condensed  Milk  Company 
"'til  eliminate  its  receiving  plants  at  Chip- 


man,  Chase  Mills  and  Keystone,  the  milk 
to  be  diverted  either  to  Waddington  or 
Madrid  plants.  Previously,  several  small 
plants  were  closed  around  Massena. 
Newspaper  reports  state  that  the  consoli¬ 
dation  is  made  in  the  interests  of  greater 
returns  to  dairymen.  We  trust  this  will 
be  one  result  of  the  change. 


Freight  Lowered  on  Grapes  to 
Pittsburgh 

Recently  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  was  asked  by  railroads  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  on 
grapes  in  the  Chautauqua-Erie  belt  to 
Pittsburgh.  This  application  for  reduction 
was  made,  so  we  are  told,  in  order  to 
allow  railroads  to  compete  with  trucks 
which  were  getting  a  large  part  of  the 
business. 

Grape  growers  in  western  New  York 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  application 
has  been  granted  and  that  as  a  result 
freight  charges  on  grapes  to  Pittsburgh 
have  been  reduced  to  approximately  $30.00 
a  car. 


Repaying  Crop  Loans 

Several  plans  are  in  the  air  whereby 
farmers  who  secured  loans  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  spring 
to  enable  them  to  put  in  their  crops  will 
not  have  to  pay  the  loan  immediately. 
One  proposal  is  that  these  borrowers 
make  a  25%  payment  on  November  30, 
the  date  when  they  were  originally  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  the  entire  loan. 

While  this  will  be  welcome  news  to 
some  growers  it  only  postpones  the  day 
of  settlement.  Mr.  Kirby,  our  New  Jersey 
editor,  tells  us  that  96%  of  the  loans  made 
to  New  Jersey  farmers  have  already  been 
repaid. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

Owing  to  a  decidedly  short  crop  of  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  in  the  Chautauqua-Erie  belt, 
and  to  the  stringent  freight  shipping  reg¬ 
ulations  in  California  which  may  mean 
less  competition  than  usual  from  that 
state,  there  seems  to  be  a  promise  of  bet¬ 
ter  prices  to  growers  in  this  area  for  the 
1932  crop. 

Niagara  County  peach  growers  and 
shippers  have  practiced  a  more  than 
usually  rigid  culling  of  the  peach  crop, 
many  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit,  not 
up  to  the  standard  being  dumped. 

A  Plymouth  Rock  hen  owned  by  Frank 
Gangel  of  LeRoy  is  credited  with  a  record 
egg  measuring  6%  by  8  inches  and  weigh¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

That  farmers  of  Western  New  York  are 
making  profitable  use  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Dairy  Record  Club  with  headquarters 
at  Gowanda,  Cattaraugus  County,  has 
been  established  through  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  subscribers 
by  L.  A.  Davenpeck,  assistant  County 
Agent,  in  charge  of  the  service.  The  Dairy 


Record  Club,  now  in  its  second  year, 
serves  all  Western  New  York. 

A  Wyoming  County  4-H  club  girl,  Doris 
Lemley  -of  Warsaw,  was  one  of  the  six 
girls  from  New  York  State,  selected  by 
a  group  of  judges  at  Cornell  University, 
to  attend  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
in  Springfield,  Mass,  where  delegates  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  leadership.  Wyoming 
County  has  had  five  4-H  club  members 
selected  for  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
in  the  last  five  years. 

Five  boys  and  one  girl  earned  a  five- 
day  tour  of  the  Adirondack  State  forestry 
preserves  in  a  competition  in  Western 
New  York  4-H  club  Forestry  work  and 
went  as  guests  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  Those  making  the  tour  were  Ken¬ 
neth  Duyer,  Erie  County;  Roger  Powell, 
Chautauqua  County;  Eugene  Donovan, 
Livingston  County ;  Roland  Lamb,  Gen¬ 
esee  County;  Frederick  Carlson,  Jr. 
Chautauqua  County ;  and  Theresa  Klein, 
Wyoming  County. 

Killing  frost  held  off  in  this  section  un¬ 
til  the  last  of  September.  Silo  filling  is 
nearly  finished,  and  potato  digging  is  un¬ 
derway.  Hennery  eggs  brought  30-32c 
October  1  on  the  Buffalo  market. 

Water  in  all  streams  is  unusually  low, 
and  many  wells  have  failed. 


County  Notes 

TIOGA  COUNTY— One  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Tompkins  and  Tioga  counties 
are  to  be  reforested.  The  tract  is  in  Ca¬ 
naan  Valley,  towns  of  Dryden  and  Caro¬ 
line,  and  extends  into  Richford,  this 
county.  One  hundred  fifty  men  may  be 
employed  setting  trees.  New  York  State 
leads  the  union  in  number  of  trees 
planted. 

More  Tioga  County  properties  were  sold 
for  taxes  on  September  24,  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  County  bidding  in  164  pieces  of 
property.  The  birthplace  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  was  also  sold  fdr  taxes.  It  is 
on  Michigan  Hill,  town  of  Richford.  Two 
hundred  thirty-seven  properties  were  sold 
and  all  between  two  and  four  o’clock. 

Some  showers  on  September  27,  but 
nothing  to  what  is  needed.  Everything  is 
drying  up.  Gardens  were  almost  ruined 
in  some  parts  of  the  county  by  the 
drought.  Even  the  beet  and  carrot  tops 
died  long  ago  and  are  gone.  Cucumbers 
were  very  scarce  as  was  sweet  corn,  and 
many  other  vegetables.  Fruits  are  not 
prolific  here  as  in  the  past.  A  few  trees 
are  well  loaded  with  apples,  but  most  of 
the  trees  have  a  scanty  supply  or  none. 
Some  of  our  people  have  had  to  draw 
water  for  daily  use  for  a  long  while,  and 
some  have  to  draw  also  for  their  stock. 
Many  of  our  people  went  to  the  Lake 
Country  for  peaches,  grapes,  etc.  Peaches 
were  sold  for  20c  bu.  on  the  trees,  the 
buyer  doing  his  own  picking. 

Potatoes  are  thought  to  be  a  fair  yield. 
The  silo  corn  never  was  finer  than  in 
some  sections  here,  but  in  other  sections, 
and  not  far  distant,  was  dried  up  before 
the  frosts  arrived.  Killing  frosts  have  ar¬ 
rived.  Silo  filling  and  threshing  in  full 


blast.  One  silo,  above  Catatonk,  collapsed 
when  nearly  full,  but  no  one  was  injured. 
Potatoes  selling  at  50c  bu. ;  apples  (fall) 
at  $1.00;  peaches  retailing  at  stores  for 
80  to  85c  bu. ;  onions  50  lbs.  for  49c — and 
good  ones.  All  are  hoping  for  a  pouring 
rain. — C.  A.  B. 

ULSTER  COUNTY— The  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  apple  harvest  is  almost  completed, 
except  for  Baldwins.  The  crop  represents 
all  varieties  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
northeast  and  is  good.  Baldwin  orchards 
are  giving  very  light  yields.  Some  are  not 
bearing  any  apples  at  all  and  are  a  big 
disappointment  to  orchardists  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Hudson  Valley  district.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  McIntosh  variety  has 
been  harvested.  Greenings  (Rhode  Island) 
are  giving  up  their  last  yields  and  what 
limited  Baldwins  there  are  in  the  county 
will  be  ready  October  15th. 

The  quality  of  the  apple  crop  is  good 
but  the  dry  weather  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  has  been  responsible  for  a  reduction 
in  the  total  yield,  which  is  estimated  at 
slightly  less  than  half-a-million  bushels. 
Not  alone  that,  but  the  drought  has  af¬ 
fected  the  size  of  the  apples. 

Prices  on  Fall  Pippins  average  $1  a 
bushel;  McIntosh,  $1.50;  Greenings,  $1; 
Wealthy,  $.80.  Plums  (Damson)  are  bring¬ 
ing  $.90  a  bushel.  Bartlett  pears  $1.10  a 
bushel;  Bose,  $1;  Clapps,  $1.10;  and  See- 
kles  $1.30.— E.  W.  C. 


President  Hoover’s  Farm 
Program 

At  a  speech  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  outlined  the  following  twelve- 
point  farm  program : 

1 —  Maintenance  of  high  protective  tar¬ 
iffs  on  farm  products. 

2 —  Repeal  of  the  price-stabilization  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  farm  marketing  act. 

3 —  Inauguration  of  a  national  program 
of  land  utilization  “to  divert  land  from 
unprofitable  to  profitable  use.” 

4 —  Completion  of  a  vast  inland  water¬ 
way  system,  including  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

5 —  Relief  for  recipients  of  drought,  feed 
and  seed  loans  who  are  unable  to  pay 
under  the  stress  of  the  times. 

6 —  A  call  for  a  conference  of  experts  to 
work  out  a  coordinated  system  of  Federal 
State  and  local  taxation  whereby  farm 
land  might  be  relieved  of  extra  burdens 
for  public  revenue. 

7—  Expansion  of  credits  to  make  avail¬ 
able  ready  short-term  loans  for  planting, 
harvesting,  feeding  live  stock  and  other 
“production  necessities.” 

8 —  Extension  of  loans,  through  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation,  to  pro¬ 
cessors  of  agricultural  products  in  order 
to  relieve  the  farmer  from  carrying  over 
his  stocks. 

9 —  Relief  of  farm  owners  from  pressing 
long-term  mortgage  payments. 

10 —  Participation  by  this  government  in 
such  measures  as  would  insure  world 
stability  and  expansion  of  agricultural 
markets,  such  as  the  promotion  of  good¬ 
will  and  disarmament,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  representative  of  agriculture  as 
a  member  of  the  forthcoming  world  eco¬ 
nomic  conference. 

11 —  A  recommendation  that  “any  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  the  foreign  debt  be  used 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing  an 
expansion  of  the  foreign  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products.” 

12 —  Continuation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  reverse  the  processes  of 
deflation  and  “bring  things  back  to  their 
real  values.” 


The  New  England  Label 

Recently  we  received  from  H.  A.  Dwi- 
nell,  director  of  markets  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  a  report  showing  the  progress 
in  the  use  of  New  England  quality  labels. 
Mr.  Dwinell  is  secretary  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Marketing  Officials  Association. 

According  to  the  report  already  men¬ 
tioned  1,532  producers  of  farm  products 
used  the  New  England  quality  label  up  to 
July  1,  1932,  and  the  number  of  labels 
sold  was  7,327,944.  The  labels  have  been 
used  on  apples,  asparagus,  baby  chicks, 
celery,  eggs,  honey,  jelly,  lettuce,  maple 
products,  potatoes,  strawberries,  toma¬ 
toes,  and  turkeys.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  other  states  in  thia 
worth-while  method  of  advertising  home* 
grown  products. 


The  exhibit  of  Loonenburg  Grange  which  won  first  prize  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  Loonenburg  Grange  No.  1505  is  located  in  Athens  in  Greene 
County.  The  artistic  background  shows  the  tie-up  of  the  Grange,  the  home, 
and  the  church.  The  exhibit  was  set  up  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Bartoo,  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Burger,  Mrs.  Charles  Fuller,  and  Mr.  Howard  King. 
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“WELL  BRED/""1  WELL  BREEDERS" 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  PuHorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 
RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hail  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Chicks  That  Li 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  11  Frenclitown,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  1000 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds....  3.50  6.50  12 

3- Weeks  Old  Chicks ....  5.50  10.50  20 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  $1  &  $1.25  each 
W.F.Hillpot,  Dept.129,  Frenchtown,N.J. 

ATT4I  vrpv  rancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

vUimldlll  Wli.  Leghorns . $5.00  *25.00  $50 

^  B.  &  W.  Rocks ....  6.00  30.00  60 

#t¥  tirwrit  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.00  30.00  60 

LtllLlia  Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  25.00  50 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Penna. 

PI  T  I  I  17  T  BARGAIN  PRICES 

«  ■*— «  i  O  Excellent  Laying  Strain 
Several  hundred  healthy,  well -developed  pullets  ready  for 
Immediate  shipment,  ling.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  20  wks.  90c,  Readv-to- 
Lay  95c,  Laying  pullets  $1.00  Also  Yearling  Hens. 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  100%  live  arrival.  Catalogue  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

PI  JI  I  fTTQ  50c,  75c  and  up,  ages  to  laying  age. 

v  t-.L.L.  1  J  Bi8  type  Barron  strain  leghorns.  R. 
O.  P.  200-290  pedigreed  large  size  breeding.  15,000  to 
select  front.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval  Also  Bd  Rock 
pullets.  Ibices  slashed.  Choice  pedigreed  cockerels  and 
yearling  hens.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview  Hatchery 
4  Poultry  Farms,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.2,  Box  A. 

nnr  »  ctnpft  Healthy  well  raised  S.  C. 
U  l.l.r,  ■  a  White  Leghorns  16  weeks  85c. 

IS  weeks  95c,  20  weeks  $1.05. 
Beady  to  Lay  (With  nice  combs)  $1.15.  For  immediate 
shipment.  C.O.D.  on  Approval.  100%  guaranteed. 
GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM, 
Zeeland,  Michigan 


ULSH*S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks  $S-100;  lleavv  Mixed 
$6-100.  Prepaid.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  C,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Rocks,  Giants,  Brahmas,  Special  Big  Tvpe  Chicks  for 
Broilers.  Write  for  FREE  Colored  Folder  &  Low  Prices 

S.  W.  KLINE,  BOX  40,  MIDDLECREEK  Pa! 


PURE  fUTriTC ' 

BRED  tnitILD  I 


I  Wh.&  Bar.  Rks.  $6.00-100 

I  R.  I.  Reds  .  6.00-100 

-  Mixed  .  5.50-100 

Wh.  Legh.  $5.50,  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS,  HENS,  CHICKS 

Thousands  at  bargain  prices.  Records  to  336  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union, 

Grand  tapids,  Michigan. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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A  Clean  House  for  the  Pullets 


L.  E.  Weaver 


IT  is  true  that  chickens  sometimes 
seem  to  thrive  in  dirty  houses,  in 
spite  of  the  dirt,  I  think,  not  because 
of  it.  It  is  also  true  that  disease  some¬ 
times  appears  in  poultry  houses  that 
are  as  clean  as  poultry  houses  can  be 

kept.  However, 
the  fact  still  re¬ 
mains  that  dirt 
^•Iijmii-JEII  r  and  unsanitary 

conditions 
are  enemies  of 
good  health  and 
the  more  atten¬ 
tion  given  to 
keeping  the  house 
clean  the  better 
are  the  chances 
of  avoiding 
trouble.  The  men 
who  are  still  in 
the  game  after  years  of  successful  poul¬ 
try  keeping  are  the  ones  who  are  far¬ 
sighted  and  thoroughgoing.  They  see 
the  danger  that  lurks  in  carelessness 
and  a  dirty  place  and  they  are  prompt 
to  take  all  measures  to  keep  things 
clean  around  the  plant.  They  realize, 
too,  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  cure 
disease  after  it  has  appeared,  but  that 
many  poultry  ills  can  be  avoided  by 
keeping  the  birds  separated  from  pos¬ 
sible  infection  at  all  times. 

Assuming  that  disease-free  chicks 
were  put  out  last  spring  onto  a  new 
range  in  a  brooder  house  that  was  ab¬ 
solutely  free  of  all  disease,  and  assum¬ 
ing,  further,  that  no  germs  of  any 
trouble  were  carried  out  to  them  on 
grain  sacks,  truck  wheels,  the  shoes  of 
the  caretaker,  or  by  birds  or  insects, 
then  we  can  still  further  assume  that 
the  pullets  this  fall  are  healthy  and 
vigorous.  It  is  because  they  are  healthy 
and  vigorous  that  we  can  depend  on 
them  to  stand  up  under  the  long  strain 
of  heavy  winter  laying.  Surely  we  can 
not  afford  to  take  chances  by  putting 
these  clean  pullets  into  a  dirty  house. 

How  to  Clean  the  Laying  House 

'  After  the  pen  has  been  emptied  of 
all  the  old  stock  by  culling,  or  moving 
to  other  quarters,  take  out  all  the  mov¬ 
able  fixtures.  If  the  nests  or  the  roost¬ 
ing  platforms  or  the  roosts  are  fas¬ 
tened  in  so  that  they  do  not  come  out 
easily  take  them  out  anyway.  You  can¬ 
not  do  a  really  thorough  job  of  clean¬ 
ing  until  everything  it  out.  Besides 
that,  now  while  the  house  is  empty  is 
the  best  time  in  the  world  to  replace 
them  with  more  up-to-date  ones  that 
are  removable. 

If  you  will  remember  that  bacteria 
are  so  very  small  that  millions  of  them 
could  be  hiding  under  a  spot  of  dirt 
no  larger  than  a  wheat  kernel  then  you 
will  realize  why  it  is  necessary  that 
every  particle  of  dirt  be  removed  from 
the  floor  and  walls  and  out  of  the 
cracks.  To  do  this  will  require  plenty 
of  water,  first  to  soak  the  dirt  loose 
and  then  to  rinse  it  away.  A  can  of 
concentrated  lye  dissolved  in  fifteen 
gallons  of  water  aids  in  loosening  the 
dirt  and  is  said  to  act  as  a  disinfectant 
to  some  extent  since  it  is  known  to  kill 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to 
post  their  land.  The  signs  we  have 
prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law. 

Without  name  With  name 
and  address  and  address 


Per  Dozen ....  $1.00 

Per  Fifty .  3.50 

Per  Hundred . .  6.50 


$3.00 

5.50 

8.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be  made 

—  -  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  extra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send  check  or  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


By  L.  E.  Weaver 

Poultry  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

certain  disease  organisms.  Its  effective¬ 
ness  against  the  organisms  that  cause 
Coccidiosis  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Therefore,  when  the  house  has  been 
rinsed  clean  of  dirt  the  next  move 
should  be  to  go  over  the  interior  with 
a  fire  gun.  This  is  a  larger  edition  of 
the  common  blow-torch.  By  its  intense 
heat  it  sterilizes  the  place.  Nothing  can 
continue  to  live  where  the  flame 
touches.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  house  is  dry  to  use  the  fire-gun. 

Disinfectants  Not  Equally  Good 

Lacking  this  modern  piece  of  disease¬ 
fighting  equipment  the  next-best  thing 
is  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  place  with 
a  good  disinfectant.  Five  ounces  of 
phenol  (carbolic  acid)  to  each  gallon 
of  water  makes  a  satisfactory  spray 
for  poultry  houses.  Cresol  compounds 
are  also  advised  by  the  veterinarians. 
Disinfectants  should  be  bought  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  proved  germicidal  strength 
or  co-efficient,  as  it  is  called.  For  in¬ 
stance,  according  to  a  test  made  on 
live  typhoid  germs  Veterinary-Creolin- 
Pearson  V-C-P)  has  a  co-efficient  of 
from  sixteen  to  seventeen.  This  means 
that  it  has  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
times  more  germ-killing  strength  than 
pure  carbolic  acid.  The  co-efficient  of  a 
given  disinfectant  is  usually  marked 
on  the  label  on  the  can  or  bottle. 

It  seems  needless  to  add  that  after 
the  house  is  cleaned  and  disinfected 
the  same  thorough  methods  should  be 
used  in  cleaning  the  roosts,  nests,  and 
other  equipment  before  they  are  put 
back  into  the  house. 


The  New  York  Egg  Market 

By  J.  C.  CRISSEY, 

President,  G.  L.  F.  Marketing  Cory. 

September  and  early  October  is  the 
egg  shortage  period  when  year  after 
year  egg  prices  climb,  fresh  white  eggs 
are  in  great  demand,  and  buyers  pay 
the  asking  price  without  grumbling. 

All  factors  this  year  were  in  favor 
of  high  prices  except  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  However,  the  quotations 
have  reached  and  surpassed  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  most  operators  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  At  the  present  quotation  the  poul- 
tryman  who  has  his  flock  in  production 
early  is  getting  a  very  good  return. 

For  two  solid  weeks  the  demand  for 
nearby  white  eggs  has  been  very  slow 
and  buyers  are  unwilling  to  pay  pre¬ 
miums  over  the  market  quotations.  Un¬ 
til  stocks  clear  there  is  not  much 
chance  for  further  advances  in  the 
quotations. 

Several  years  ago  egg  prices  re¬ 
mained  high  until  mid-winter.  Each 
year  the  date  when  prices  decline  has 
moved  back  further  into  the  late  fall 
months.  Commercial  egg  production 
with  flocks  coming  into  production 
early  in  the  fall  has  increased  the  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  during  these  months. 
Last  year  the  break  came  late  in  No¬ 
vember.  What  will  be 
the  breaking  point  this 
year  ?  Cold  storage 
holdings  and  produc¬ 
tion  factors  would  tend 
to  hold  prices  up  longer 
this  year  if  economic 
conditions  will  warrant 
a  heavier  consumed  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  unwise  this 
year  to  make  predic¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of 
figures  and  facts  or¬ 
dinarily  considered  in 
determining  the  future 
trend  of  the  market. 

It  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  poultryman 
should  cut  all  the  cor¬ 
ners  possible  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  his  cost 
of  production.  Care  in 
gathering,  storing  and 
packing  eggs  will  help 
to  bring  that  extra  one 


or  two  cents  per  dozen,  which  will  be 
very  welcome  to  the  producer. 

At  present  the  buyer  looks  upon  each 
case  of  nearby  eggs  as  an  individual 
lot.  He  does  not  have  confidence  in  the 
general  pack  as  sent  to  the  market 
now.  Uniformity  in  handling,  grading, 
and  packing  will  help  to  create  con¬ 
fidence  in  New  York  State  packs  of 
eggs. 

Two  Egg  Auctions  Organized 

The  egg  auction  idea  is  not  new. 
Several  have  been  operating  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsly- 
vania.  They  are  organized  and  set  up 
in  production  centers  making  the  buy¬ 
er  come  to  these  centers  to  purchase 
his  needs.  There  are  only  a  few  points 
where  such  auctions  can  be  success¬ 
fully  operated.  The  production  of  eggs 
must  be  fairly  concentrated  and  local 
buyers  in  suburban  areas  available. 

Two  such  auctions  will  open  this 
month  in  New  York  State.  The  first 
one  will  be  at  Poughkeepsie,  Tuesday, 
October  18th,  and  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday  thereafter.  The  other  will  open 
Tuesday,  October  25th,  and  continue 
on  the  same  days  as  the  Poughkeepsie 
auction. 

There  are  two  other  locations  in  New 
York  State  where  such  auctions  can 
be  located  when  those  now  established 
have  been  operating  successfully. 

•  The  auctions  are  operated  under  the 
management  of  the  Cooperative  G.  L. 
F.  Marketing  Corporation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Long  Island  Poultrymen  to 
Start  Egg  Auction 

Long  Island  Poultrymen  are  to  sell 
their  eggs  through  a  new  cooperative 
egg  auction,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  from  the  office  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

This  new  farmer’s  cooperative  sales 
organization  will  start  operations  on 
Tuesday,  October  25th,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  probably  in  or  near 
Smithtown,  providing  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  can  be  obtained  in  that  vicinity. 

A  new  cooperative  corporation  is  be¬ 
ing  incorporated  to  run  the  auction. 
The  new  organization  will  be  known 
as  the  “Long  Island  Cooperative  Egg 
Auction,  Inc.” 

This  organization  is  the  result  of 
Farm  Bureau  efforts  to  provide  a  bet¬ 
ter  outlet  for  Long  Island  eggs.  The 
organization  committee  is  F.  H.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Lake  Grove,  chairman;  J.  T. 
Kirkup,  Mattituck;  H.  F.  Hendrickson, 
Bridgehampton;  W.  G.  Jones,  Smith- 
town  Branch;  John  Luckert,  East 
Moriches;  Fred  Heuer,  Sayville;  George 
C.  Feurerriegel,  Deer  Park;  Harold 
Sorenson,  Lake  Grove;  and  Frank  B. 
Martin,  Central  Islip.  This  committee 
was  appointed  by  a  county-wide  meet¬ 
ing  of  poultrymen  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
assembly  room  at  Riverhead  on  July 
15th  and  was  given  authority  to  or¬ 
ganize  such  an  auction. 

The  new  auction  is  expected  to  bring 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


“ Did  you  get  the  number  of  the  car  that  hit  you 
uNo — but.  the  'woman  in  it  wore  a  blue  cloche  hod  • 
imitation  ivory  bead-'*,  suede  gloves,  an  astrakan 
coat,  flesh  colored  stockings  with  alligator  shoes 
and  her  hair  was  dyed.” — Judge. 
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higher  prices  to  the  poultrymen  for 
their  eggs.  A  similar  egg  auction  in 
Flemington,  New  Jersey,  has  returned 
its  poultrymen  two  to  ten  cents  per 
dozen  over  top  market  prices.  In  its 
first  year,  the  Flemington  egg  auction 
did  a  $269,000  business  and  Long  Island 
poultrymen  can  see  no  reason  why  an 
egg  auction  will  not  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  on  Long  Island.  Such  an  auction 
is  sure  to  be  a  real  business  asset  to 
whatever  village  it  locates  in,  bringing 
considerable  business  to  that  village. 
To  start  with,  the  auction  will  be  run 
two  days  per  week,  namely  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Thursdays. 

The  egg  auction  will  be  run  on  the 
cooperative  basis,  all  profits  being  pro¬ 
rated  back  to  the  poultrymen  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  business  each 
poultryman  has  done  with  the  coopera¬ 
tive.  The  auction  will  be  managed  by 
the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange, 
state-wide  farmer-owned  cooperative 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee.  Local  poultrymen  will  not  be 
required  to  put  up  any  capital,  all  funds 
being  supplied  by  the  Cooperative  G. 
L.  F.  Exchange. 


points;  and  Joachim  Breeding  Farm, 
Riverton,  fifth  with  2,544  eggs,  2,488.30 
points. 

Passaic  County — Fox  and  Son  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Little  Falls,  second  with 
2,445  eggs,  2,412.85  points;  Taylor 
Brothers,  Newtown,  Pa.,  third  with 
2,591  eggs,  2,350.45  points;  Kwality 
Farm,  Cranbury,  fourth  with  2,231 
eggs,  2,313.40  points;  and  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  Morton,  Pa.,  fifth  with 
2,348  eggs,  2,285.90  points. 

Vineland — Meadowedge  Farm,  Sterl¬ 
ing  Junction,  Mass.,  (White  Leghorns) 
second  with  2,658  eggs,  2,541.40  points; 
A.  R.  Titus,  Vineland,  (White  Leg¬ 
horns)  third  with  2,437  eggs,  2,538.75 
points;  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Waynesburg, 
Pa.,  (White  Leghorns)  fourth  with 
2,535  eggs,  2524.95  points;  and  Nedlar 
Farm,  Peterboro,  N.  H.  (Rhode  Island 
Reds)  fifth  with  2,423  eggs,  2521.85 
points. 


Winners  Are  Announced  in  New 
Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contests 

New  Jersey  poultry  breeders  won 
two  of  the  three  51-weeks  egg-laying- 
marathons  the  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  operates  at  Vineland, 
Paterson,  and  Flemington,  according  to 
the  final  report  for  the  year  which  was 
made  public  here  today. 

In  the  Hunterdon  County  Contest  at 
Flemington,  John  Kuntz’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  made  the  best  score  recorded  in 
the  three  competitions,  his  10  birds  lay¬ 
ing  2,527  eggs  to  score  2,593.05  points. 

In  the  Passaic  County  competition  at 
Paterson,  the  Quality  Farm  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Montville  ranked  first  with 
a  score  of  2,483  eggs,  2,482  points. 

At  Vineland,  the  White  Leghorns  en¬ 
tered  by  M.  W.  Bennett  of  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa.,  won  on  their  score  of  2,488 
eggs,  2,554.10  points. 

Other  -flocks  which  finished  within 
fifth  place,  all  of  which  were  White 
Leghorns  in  the  Hunterdon  County  and 
Passaic  contests,  were  announced  as 
follows: 

Hunterdon  County— Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  Montville,  second  with  2,578 
eggs,  2,578.10  points;  Cane  Poultry 
Farm,  Rosemont,  third  with  2,597  eggs, 
2,524.40  points;  Feinderf  Farm,  Flem¬ 
ington,  fourth  with  2,597  eggs,  2,491.35 


Professor  R.  C.  Ogle  of  Cornell  U niversity  and  the 
hen  owned  hy  Dryden  Breeding  Poultry  Farms  of 
Modesta,  California,  which  laid  304  eggs  in  51  weeks, 
uf  the  Horseheads,  New  York,  contest. 


New  York  Pullets  High  in 
Contests 

A  New  York  state  white  leghorn 
pullet  bred  by  A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.  of 
Katonah,  Westchester  County,  is  the 
individual  winner  of  the  New  York 
state  egg-laying  contests  and  an  Em¬ 
pire  state  pen  is  second  in  the  fifty- 
week  contest  which  was  led  for  forty- 
nine  weeks  by  the  entry  of  J.  H.  Han¬ 
sen  of  Corvallis,  Oregon.  The  pen  win¬ 
ner  is  the  entry  of  the  Beall  White 
Leghorn  Farm  of  Vashon,  Washington, 
which  laid  2438  eggs  for  2586  points. 
The  second  place  pen  of  Milo  Palmer 
of  Alfred  Station,  Allegany  County, 
laid  more  eggs  than  the  Beall  pen,  2557 
eggs,  but  scored  2570  points,  as  eggs 
weighing  twenty-four  ounces  to  the 
dozen  are  scored  a  point  to  the  egg,  and 
lighter  eggs  are  penalized.  The  Hansen 
entry  is  third. 

In  the  central  contest  at  Horseheads, 
three  New  York  state  pullets  made  the 
coveted  300  egg  record,  reports  R.  C. 
Ogle  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  directs  the  contests.  The 
O’Donovan  pullet  laid  299  eggs  for  a 
score  of  310  points,  or  more  than 
thirty-seven  pounds  of  eggs,  or  approx¬ 
imately  eight  times  her  own  weight  of 
four  and  one-half  pounds.  She  is  of  the 
type,  Mr.  Ogle  says,  that  poultrymen 
anxiously  seek  in  their  flocks;  she  com¬ 
bines  good  body  size  with  large  eggs 
and  many  of  them.  The  other  birds  in 
the  300  class  were  bred  by  Milo  L. 
Palmer  and  by  the  Bingham  Poultry 
Ranch  of  South  Edmeston,  Chenango 
county.  In  comparing 
these  records,  Mr.  Ogle 
points  out  that  the  av¬ 
erage  for  all  of  the  birds 
in  the  laying  contests 
was  188  eggs  to  the  pul¬ 
let,  while  the  typical 
New  York  state  hen  lays 
about  98  eggs  a  year. 

Prize  Pullets 


Two  pullets  entered  in 
the  western  New  York 
contest  at  Stafford,  made 
the  300  point  or  egg- 
record.  A  barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  pullet  bred 
by  the  Dryden  Poultry 
Farm  of  Modesto,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  laid  304  eggs  to 
lead  both  contests;  and  a 
Rhode  Island  red  entered 
by  the  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards  of  Groton,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  laid  278  eggs 
to  score  299  points.  All 
pullets  in  the  contests 
that  have  a  chance  to 
make  the  300  egg  or 
point  record  stay  in  the 
contest  for  the  full  fifty- 
two  weeks. 

Pen  Leaders 

Among  the  pen  lead¬ 
ers,  of  ten  pullets,  of  the 
different  breeds  of  poul¬ 
try  entered,  the  single 
comb  Anconas  from  the 
Erikson  Ancona  yards 
at  Schenectady  com¬ 
pleted  the  year  with  an 


average  of  202  eggs  to  the  bird;  Mr. 
Ogle  says  this  pen  has  the  record  as 
the  heaviest  laying  pen  of  Anconas  in 
the  United  States.  The  Rhode  Island 
Red  pen  of  Victor  Burkhard  from  Bar¬ 
ton,  Tioga  County,  leads  its  class  with 
an  average  of  206  eggs  to  the  pullet. 
The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pen  of  the 
Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  aver¬ 
aged  248  eggs  to  the  bird,  which  is 
close  to  the  national  record. 

In  the  western  contest  at  Stafford,  the 
White  Leghorn  entry  of  the  Meadow- 
edge  Farm  of  Sterling  Junction,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  led  both  contests  and  ranks 
among  the  leaders  in  the  United  States 
with  an  average  of  261  eggs  to  the 
bird.  The  Rhode  Island  red  entry  of 
the  Scott  Poultry  Farm  of  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  averaged  237  eggs  to 
the  bird  and  246  points. 

The  second  contest  starts  in  both 
places  on  October  1  and  includes  flocks 
from  twelve  states.  Eighty-four  per 
cent  of  the  breeders  who  had  pens  m 
the  first  contest  have  entered  pens  in 
the  second  contest,  Mr.  Ogle  reports. 


MANOR  FARM 


Kill  Lice  While  the  Hens  Sleep 

Recently,  a  new  method  of  controll¬ 
ing  lice  on  poultry  has  been  developed. 
This  consists  of  painting  the  roosts 
with  a  product  containing  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract.  During  the  night  this  vaporizes 
and  the  vapor  kills  any  lice  which  may 
be  on  the  fowls  that  sleep  on  the 
roosts. 

One  commercial  concern  conducted 
many  experiments  before  perfecting  its 
product.  Hens  known  to  be  lousy  were 
confined  in  cages  under  controlled  tem¬ 
perature  and  after  the  roost  or  roosts 
were  painted  with  a  louse  paint,  the 
number  of  dead  lice  was  actually  col¬ 
lected  and  counted.  Following  this  any 
lice  that  were  still  alive  were  counted 
over  a  period  of  a  week  or  more,  in 
order  to  determine  just  how  effective 
the  treatment  had  been. 

In  addition  to  being  effective,  the 
treatment  is  time-saving  when  com¬ 
pared  with  any  method  whereby  each 
hen  must  be  handled  separately. 


A  Quick  Cash  Crop 

BROILERS 

Make  extra  money  on  broilers  this  fall  and 
winter.  Buy  day-old  chicks  that  are  strong 
and  vigorous — early  feathering — quick  matur¬ 
ing — guaranteed  free  from  disease.  All  our 
chicks  are  from  our  own  B.  W.  D,  tested 
stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE  &  PRICES 

Reds  Rocks  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

R.D.  A  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


WORLDS  FINEST 
blin®d  CHICKS 


100 

500 

$5.50 

$27.50 

.  6.00 

30.00 

9.00 

45.00 

3.50 

17.50 

5.00 

25.00 

ulus 

postage. 

Soybean  oil  meal  is  a  satisfactory 
protein  supplement  for  dairy  cattle 
and  swine. 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Flshel,  Thompson.  Holterman  and  other! 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature! 

quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous^  _ _ 

capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 

’  Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES --Oct.  Delivery 


Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Wh.  Wyandottes  )  . 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Rocks  Reds  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes  . . .  9.00 

Assorted,  Light  .  3.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds  .  5.00 

$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  ulus  postage. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  210  Crandall, Ind. 


’Better  CHichS 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  B.  Rocks  and  Red -Rock  cros 

breeds.  For  broilers  or  egg  production.  You  have  heard 
much  of  the  superior  livability,  fast  growth  and  full 
feathering  of  New  Hampshire-  chicks.  Our  stock  comes 
from  the  best  New  Hampshire  breeders.  Every  breeder 
tested  and  free  of  B.  W.  D.  Hatches  every  week. 
Special  prices  to  broiler  raisers.  Sent  Prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Address 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.  D.  2  Box  38  A.  H.  Fingar  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


enn  p..||.i. — June  hatched — White  Leghorn.  Big 
*  unciatype  Barron  strain  from  supervised 
stock,  $1  each.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  For  Sale 


-S.  0.  White  Leghorns, 

Barred  Rocks.  14  weeks  70c. 
Free  range  grown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GEORGE  F.  HOAG,  SHAVERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


SHE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  CALL 
THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  LIKE! 

Be  sure  to  include  Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk  in  your  poultry  reeding 
program.  Keeps  chicks  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start.  Builds  bone  and 
flesh.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  try  your  nearest  League  plant  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  N.  Y.  Office.  Detailed  feeding  instructions  sent  on  request. 

Beware  of  the  Unknown  Brands — Insist  on  Dairylea 


Packed  in  100  lb.  b*gs 
and  150  lb.  Barrels 


r 


flRYLEA 

f=  Dried 
~  Skim 
ILMilk 


in  Farmer-uw"*”  ; 
'  Milk  Plants  ; 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
Room  2140, 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  AA 


Please  send  free  bulletin  and  prices  on  j 
Dairylea  Dried  Skim  Milk.  | 

I 

Name  . .  l 

! 

Address  . - . -  J 

I 

My  feed  dealer  is . -  j 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Bauer ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer ,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “ Buz¬ 
zard ”  Feather  of ,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Haskell  hears  that  Alan  has  stolen  some 
government  property  and  plans  to  trail 
Bill  Hardsock,  suspected  of  plans  to  join 
Alan,  and  arrest  him  for  the  theft,  thus 
gaining  honor  for  himself  and  preventing 
Alan  from  capturing  the  criminals. 

When  Alan  and  Featherof  arrive  at  the 
spot  where  Hardsock  is  to  have  gasoline 
waiting  for  them  they  narrowly  miss  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  trap.  As  soon  as  Bill  tells  his 
story  they  fly  to  the  MacMillan  home 
where  they  find  Joyce  safe. 

*  *  * 

Alan  winced.  He  had  never  thought 
of  Joyce  marrying  another  man.  The 
remark  aroused  a  passionate  unreason¬ 
ing  hurt  in  him. 

Sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  Buz¬ 
zard  smoked  a  cigarette  and  glanced 
nervously  at  his  partner  who  had  lain 
down  and  was  trying  to  get  a  little  rest 
to  fit  himself  for  the  flight  and  battle 
just  ahead.  Something  was  wrong  be¬ 
tween  Alan  and  this  winsome,  spirited 
Joyce  MacMillan.  There  was,  or  had 
been  some  passionate  relationship  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  had  evidently  gone  on 
the  rocks:  Baker  was  engaged  to  some 
girl  at  Fort  Endurance;  and  Miss  Mac¬ 
Millan  .  .  .  Well,  there  was  that  incident 
which  he  himself  had  seen  half  an  hour 
ago  when  he  happened  to  glance 
through  the  window. 

“It’s  a  pity,”  he  thought,  “for  them 
to  bust  up.  A  darned  shame,  that’s 
what.  She’s  a  regular  girl.  Looks,  per¬ 
sonality  and  spunk.  .  .  .  Lord,  I’d  hate 
to  ever  quarrel  with  her!” 

He  pondered  whether  to  tell  Alan 
about  that  incident  he’d  seen.  Alan  was 
evidently  floundering  around  in  the 
dark  about  Miss  MacMillan.  He  was  a 
bit  awkward  and  blundering  in  such 
matters.  Buzzard  thought: 

“First  chance  I  get,  believe  I’ll  tell 
him  what  she  did.  He  ought  to  know. 
She  either  loves  him  or  hates  him,  to 
do  a  thing  like  that!” 

When  Alan  woke  up,  late  in  the 
evening,  Buzzard  was  still  asleep  and 
Bill  Hardsock  was  dead  to  the  world. 
Hoping  to  find  Joyce,  he  went  out  in¬ 
to  the  trading  hall. 

Joyce  was  not  there.  For  a  few 
moments  Alan  stood  looking  about.  As 
Bill  had  told  him,  she  was  closing  out 
the  post.  The  shelves  were  bare  of 
trade  goods;  a  few  packs  of  personal 
belongings  had  been  corded  up;  the 
whole  place  was  taking  on  a  cold 


ghastly  loneliness,  prophetic  of  the 
time  when  Joyce  would  leave  this  home 
of  hers,  and  the  North,  and  would 
never  be  here  again. 

He  hated  to  think  of  Joyce’s  girl¬ 
hood  home  being  sold  to  some  utter 
stranger.  Thinking  of  Larry,  soon  to 
be  invalided  out  of  service  and  con¬ 
demned  to  a  life  of  intolerable  idleness, 
he  wondered  whether  he  might  not  get 
this  post  for  his  crippled  patrol  part¬ 
ner.  It  was  well  located,  and  Larry’s 
host  of  friends  among  the  Indians 
would  be  sure  to  bring  him  their  furs. 

Still  hunting  Joyce,  he  went  down 
to  the  landing  where  old  Pence,  whit¬ 
tling  at  his  story-stick,  was  guarding 
the  plane  against  any  log  floating  down 
and  damaging  it. 

“You  riz  up  early,  Alan  b’y.” 

“Yes.  Got  a  couple  things  to  do.  They 
must’ve  been  on  my  mind.  Where’s 
Joyce?” 

“She  went  down  th’  river  bank,  down 
thar  t’  that  fust  brook  cornin’  out’n  th’ 
timber,  to  snag  some  trout.  We’re  shy 
on  meat.” 

Alan  stepped  into  Dave  MacMillan’s 
canoe,  laid  in  an  extra  paddle,  and 
started  down-stream.  Gliding  around 
the  first  bend,  he  saw  Joyce  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  ahead,  standing  on  a  jut¬ 
ting  rock  beside  a  brook  mouth.  She 
was  between  him  and  the  late  evening 
sun,  and  the  golden  glow  of  it  shone 
through  her  rebellious  hair.  With  the 
canoe  drifting  toward  the  rock,  he 
gazed  at  her,  caught  in  some  wakeful 
phantasy.  In  her  graceful  body,  so  un¬ 
restrained  and  alive,  there  was  a  hint 
of  Indian  freedom.  She  seemed  so  very 
young,  so  girlish  and  dainty — she  who 
hunted  wolves  and  went  unafraid  into 
trackless  places.  A  fever  rose  in  Alan’s 
veins,  possessive  and  tender,  and  yet 
fearful.  .  .  .  Had  she  put  him  out  of 
her  heart  as  she  had  removed  his  pic¬ 
ture  from  her  sight? 

When  he  came  alongside  and  lifted 
the  canoe  prow  out  upon  the  shelving- 
rock,  Joyce  greeted  him  with  a  quiet 
friendly  smile.  They  sat  down  together 
on  the  wolf-foot  moss.  As  though 
wondering  at  his  errand,  she  glanced  at 
the -canoe  and  two  paddles. 

After  his  days  in  the  plane,  with  the 
swish  of  hurtling  struts  and  the  thun¬ 
der  of  a  motor  dinning  his  ears,  it  was 
incredibly  quiet  on  the  spruce-buried 
stream.  Incredibly  good  to  be  making 
a  wilderness  canoe  trip,  at  sunset  on 
the  river.  Behind  them  the  heavy 
woods,  mossy  and  cool  and  dim  with 
perpetual  twilight,  stretched  back  to 
the  flanking  hills.  Across  at  the  south 
bank  a  big  Keewatin  otter  was  play¬ 
ing  among  some  half-submerged  bould¬ 
ers.  At  the  brook-mouth  trout  were 
leaping  at  their  evening  feeding,  and 
big-finned  Arctic  graylings  were  sault- 
ing  out  in  silvery  arcs.  In  the  whisper¬ 
ing  surface  wind,  mayflies  of  brilliant 
color  were  dancing  their  mating  dance ; 


and  that  little  winged  wolf  of  the  air, 
the  hungry  insatiable  dragonfly,  went 
coursing  over  the  water,  snapping 
gnats  out  of  the  air  with  its  trapdoor 
jaws. 

Very  observant,  Alan  covertly  stared 
at  Joyce.  She  was  looking  past  him 
at  the  far  shore  and  woods.  Her  lips 
were  slightly  parted,  her  jacket  was 
loosened  at  the  throat,  her  dark  eyes 
were  half-veiled  by  their  dreamy 
lashes.  As  he  studied  her  features,  it 
seemed  to  Alan  that  something  pro¬ 
found  had  happened  to  Joyce  since  he 
saw  her  last.  She  had  changed;  she 
was  hardly  the  same  girl.  There  was 
some  new  strange  spiritual  quality 
about  her,  as  of  a  person  who  had 
gone  down  into  a  ravaging  sickness 
and  had  had  the  strength  to  conquer 
and  rise  out  of  it,  taut  at  a  terrible 
cost. 

To  break  the  silence  between  them 
he  began  telling  her  of  these  last 
weeks — his  trip  out  to  Edmonton,  his 
providential  luck  in  meeting  Buzzard, 
the  prison  charges  that  stood  against 
them,  their  flight  back  north,  their  es¬ 
cape  from  Haskell’s  trap,  his  gladness 
when  he  saw  her  running  down  the 
path. 

As  she  listened,  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  danger  and  hardships  he  had  gone 
through,  Joyce  felt  a  profound  grati¬ 
tude,  for  she  knew  Alan  had  done  this 
largely  for  her  sake.  When  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  prison  charges  facing  him, 
she  experienced  a  moment  of  panic; 
and  imagined  herself  testifying  in  his 
behalf,  fighting  for  him  as  he  had 
fought  for  her. 

The  Victoria  position,  Elizabeth’s 
triumph  in  that  matter,  caused  her  no 
twinge,  no  hurt  at  all.  She  had  steeled 
herself  against  that.  Here  on  this  very 
rock  Bill  once  had  talked  with  her, 
and  here  she  had  spent  a  night  when 
time  stood  still.  Since  then  she  had 
often  thought  that  the  world  held  no¬ 
thing  of  happiness  or  hope  of  happi¬ 
ness  to  match  against  the  agony  of 
those  dark  hours. 

A  little  later,  after  they  had  discuss¬ 
ed  plans  for  closing  in  upon  the  bandits 
and  she  had  told  him  where  to  find 
Mugwa-Etthen’s  band, Alan  rose  up  and 
gave  her  his  hand  to  rise.  He  said: 

“I’ve  got  to  go  down  river  a  few 
miles,  Joyce.  Bill  cached  some  supplies 
near  that  saut  where  you  and  I  got 
upset  that  day  and  had  to  swim  for 
it.  I  want  to  bring  them  up  here  this 
evening.” 

He  waited  a  moment  for  some  hint 
that  she  might  wish  to  go  along  with 
him.  None  came.  He  suggested: 

“It’d  take  only  a  couple  hours.  If 
you’d  care  to,  I’d  like  for  you  to  go.” 

“I’d  better  stay.  Bill  and  Mr.  Feath¬ 
erof  will  be  awake  before  long.  I’ll  have 
supper  ready  when  you  get  back.” 

“I  can  help  you  with  that — if  you’ll 
go.” 


Joyce  hesitated.  She  was  aware  that 
Alan  deeply  wanted  her  company.  Af¬ 
ter  all  he’d  done  for  her,  it  seemed 
cruelly  ungrateful  to  refuse.  And  she 
herself  wanted  to  go.  But  bitter  wis¬ 
dom  whispered  a  warning.  Since  that 
morning  when  she  turned  his  letters 
and  picture  and  gifts  to  ashes,  there 
had  been  no  looking  back.  There  must 
be  none  now.  She  had  strength  and 
courage  to  talk  with  him  calmly  and 
to  act  toward  him  as  though  they  had 
never  been  more  than  good  friends; 
but  she  dared  not  presume  too  far  on 
that  new-born  strength.  To  be  alone 
with  him  two  hours  on  a  twilight  river, 
with  their  talk  inevitably  drifting  to 
former  times — it  would  be  unbearable. 

With  gentle  firmness  she  said:  “I’d 
like  to  go,  Alan.  But  I’ll  have  to  run 
back  to  the  post.  There’s  so  many 
things  to  do.”  She  tried  to  smile.  “I 
don’t  want  to  be  a  neglectful  hostess 
to  Bill  and  Mr.  Featherof.” 

As  she  started  up  the  river  trail,  her 
thoughts  brooded  on  several  things 
Alan  had  said  in  the  course  of  his 
story,  especially  on  his  occasional  re¬ 
ferences  to  Elizabeth.  At  the  time,  in 
his  presence,  fighting  to  be  calm  and 
casual,  she  had  not  dwelt  upon  them, 
but  now  she  could  look  at  their  signi¬ 
ficance.  Not  that  he  had  said  anything 
derogatory  about  Elizabeth.  But  his 
tone,  his  manner  ...  Was  he  becoming 
a  little  disillusioned?  Was  he  seeing 
Elizabeth  Spaulding  not  as  the  sister 
of  his  dead  partner  Curt,  not  as  a  girl 
to  be  cherished  and  shielded,  but  as  a 
selfish,  calculating  person?  Was  he 
dimly  foreseeing  what  his  married  life 
with  her  was  going  to  be  ? 

Joyce  checked  herself  sharply  from 
hoping  or  even  thinking  that  Alan 
might  break  off  his  engagement,  or 
from  extending  him  anything  more 
than  grateful  friendship.  She  was  glad, 
profoundly  glad,  that  his  words  had 
caused  no  resurrection  of  hope,  no  tre¬ 
mor  of  emotion.  The  discovery  of  her 
strength  suffused  her  with  a  kind  of 
pride.  But  for  all  that,  she  felt  a  great 
sorrow  for  Alan.  He  was  bitterly  un¬ 
happy,  and  she  knew  it.  What  was  his 
situation  now?  Police  work,  his  life 
in  the  North,  comradship  with  his  old 
friend  s — everything  that  he  had 
cherished  was  stripped  away  from  him, 
and  he  was  going  into  a  marriage  re¬ 
luctantly  and  forcing  himself  into  a 
life  that  was  alien  to  his  whole  nature. 
He,  of  all  men,  deserved  better  than 
that.  As  Officer  Commanding  at  Fort 
Endurance,  he  had  been  so  considerate 
of  his  subordinates,  so  kindly  to  the 
wayward  Indian  bands,  so  helpful  and 
unselfish  to  everyone  in  his  life. 

When  Joyce  thought  of  all  that  and 
of  the  bitter  unhappiness  he’d  come 
down  to  now,  her  sympathy,  tender 
and  compassionate,  went  out  to  him 
wholeheartedly. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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is  a  story  that  on  one  occasion  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Commander  at  New  York  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  him  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  he  furnish  such  information 
as  he  was  able  regarding  the  numbers 
and  plans  of  the  American  troops.  This 
he  cheerfully  promised  to  do  and  after 
a  little  delay  handed  to  the  waiting 
messenger  a  carefully  sealed  paper  as¬ 
suring  him  that  therein  he  would  find 
everything  that  he  was  able  to  give. 
When  with  great  expectations  the  pac¬ 
ket  was  opened  it  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  but  a  single  sentence:  “Mr.  Ban- 
yar  knows  nothing.” 

But  I  did  not  start  in  to  write  the 
history  of  Lawyersville.  I  only  men¬ 
tioned  my  home  town  in  order  to  make 
plain  my  historical  and  agricultural 
background  and  having  launched  upon 
that  theme  I  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  just  two  or  three  of  our  tra¬ 
ditions.  What  I  really  wish  to  think 
about  is  the  rural  community  as  a 
whole  and  the  thousands  of  little  vill¬ 
ages  and  crossroad  hamlets  of  which 
Lawyersville  happens  to  be  only  one. 

I  suppose  that  if  there  is  one  out¬ 
standing  difference — a  difference  that 
can  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence — 
between  the  modern  and  the  old-time 
rural  community  it  would  be  this.  The 
rural  community  of  today  is  preemin¬ 
ently  agricultural  and  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  other  industrial  life,  while  in 
the  old  days,  the  whole  countrysde  was 
literally  dotted  with  little  establish¬ 
ments  where  a  man  or  two  or  three  was 
employed  and  which,  on  a  very  small 
scale,  were  making  the  things  which 
served  the  needs  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Then  too,  there  was  not  only 
a  rural  industrial  life — there  was  a 
civic  and  professional  life  as  well. 

May  I  revert  again  to  the  story  of 
my  native  village  simply  because  I 
know  it  well  and  because  it  is  perfectly 
typical  of  thousands  of  tiny  villages 
scattered  all  over  the  eastern  country 
—north  and  south.  Remember  that  it 
is,  as  measured  by  our  American  ideas 
of  age,  an  old  hamlet.  It  has  been  a 
distinct  community  since  Revolutionary 
days  and  it  has  been  a  post  office  for 
nearly  a  century.  As  for  size  I  may 
best  state  it  exactly  by  saying  that  if  I 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  old  brick 
church,  which  may  well  be  declared  the 
center  of  the  village,  and  draw  a  circle 
around  it  with  a  diameter  of  one  mile, 
there  are  twenty-six  houses  within  that 
circle.  Several  of  these  houses  are  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old  and  there  are 
two  of  them  erected  soon  after  1800 
which  are  still  fine,  dignified  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  type  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  before  the  day  of  the 
jig-saw  and  the  turning-lathe.  They 
were  the  homes  of  men  who  in  their 
day  were  deemed  socially  and  political¬ 
ly  prominent  and  according  to  the  very 
modest  standards  of  that  time  they 
were  accounted  well-to-do — perhaps 
wealthy.  We  have  had  a  general  store 
from  the  beginning  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  we  have  one  still.  I  do  not  view 
the  future  of  the  country  store  with  a 
very  cheerful  assurance.  The  catalogue 
mail-order  houses,  the  chain  stores, 
and  the  easy  access  to  the  neighboring 
city  which  the  automobile  has  made 
possible  all  conspire  to  make  the  career 
of  the  country  store  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult.  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  ultimately 
go  to  the  limbo  of  other  institutions 
that  have  departed  and  it  is  in  many 
respects  too  bad  that  this  should  be  so. 

Until  about  twenty  years  ago  we  had 
two  churches.  Now  we  have  only  one 
but  I  count  this  a  definite  community' 
advance.  A  living  and  aggressive 
church  must  be  deemed  a  priceless  in¬ 
stitution  in  every  neighborhood  but 
there  is  neither  use  nor  excuse  for  two 
Protestant  churches  in  one  small  vill¬ 
age.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  country 
churches  that  ought  to  die  (or  pos¬ 
sibly  commit  suicide)  and  then  have 
the  edifices  torn  down — and  1  give  voice 
to  this  expression  of  opinion  with  the 
understanding  that  I  profess  to  be  a 
somewhat  ardent  churchman.  May  I 
say  that  our  village  was  more  fortunate 
than  many  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
one  church  ceased  to  function  it  was 
very  promptly  torn  down  and  the  debris 
cleaned  up  instead  of  rotting  down 
slowly  through  many  years. 

We  also  still  boast  a  blacksmith  shop 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
many  much  larger  villages  but  the  es¬ 
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tablishment  lives  at  a  sort  of  poor  dy¬ 
ing  rate.  If  and  when  the  Horseless  Age 
arrives,  the  proprietor  will  have  to  lay 
aside  his  leather  apron,  throw  his  shoe¬ 
ing  box  out  of  the  window  and  declare 
himself  to  be  an  automobile  mechanic. 
Of  course  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that 
we  have  one  new  industry — the  only 
new  industry  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  -and  that  is  a  garage. 
It  is  a  fine,  up-to-date  establishment 
equipped  with  modern  tools  and  with 
plenty  of  cars  and  accessories  for  sale 
and  I  doubt  not  represents  more  in¬ 
vested  capital  than  any  half  dozen  of 
the  old  time  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  scattered  over  the  township. 

Professionally  we  have  fallen  on  evil 
days.  In  my  father’s  time  the  hamlet 
boasted  two  physicians — perhaps  one 
more  than  was  needed— and  in  my  boy¬ 


in  the  road.”  Here  among  others  lived 
Caleb  Lamb,  always  called  “Squire 
Lamb.”  He  was  a  farmer  and,  I  under¬ 
stand,  a  man  of  standing  and  substance 
in  the  community.  He  was  also  a  much- 
married  man  as  the  slabs  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  attest.  In  his  honor  the  place  was 
sometimes  called  “Muttonville,”  but  I 
claim  the  settlement  as  an  outlying 
district  of  my  home  town.  The  real 
center  was  the  tannery  and  hat  shop 
of  the  Betts  Brothers,  Sam  and  Lou. 
They  were  Connecticut  Yankees  who  at 
an  early  date  established  a  tannery  and 
expanded  in  the  direction  of  buying 
sheep  pelts,  pulling  the  wool,  tanning 
the  skins  and  from  the  pulled  wool, 
making  felt  hats  for  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  countrysides.  I  suppose  that  Dan¬ 
bury,  Connecticut,  makes  more  hats  in 
a  single  day  than  Betts  Brothers  did 


Mr.  Curt  Dubois  of  Cortland  County  demonstrating  the  art  of  cooper¬ 
age  to  a  State  Fair  audience.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  the  author  of  the  story, 
has  been  greatly  interested  and  very  active  in  the  Old-time  Agricultural 
Museum  on  the  Fair  grounds  where  many  of  the  old-time  jobs,  now  done  in 
great  factories  in  metropolitan  sections,  are  explained  to  those  who  have 
never  witnessed  them. 


hood  Doc.  Allen  with  his  fleet  mare 
Patsy  was  a  familiar  figure  on  all  our 
country  roads.  It  must  have  been  more 
than  forty  years  ago  that  he  left  us  to 
establish  himself  in  the  larger  town 
and  a  few  years  after  that  he  went 
on  unto  that  country  where  men  have 
no  need  of  physicians  and  never  again 
will  Patsy’s  hurrying  roof  beats  at  mid¬ 
night  arouse  the  sleepers  of  remote 
neighborhoods. 

I  do  not  believe  we  were  ever  a 
quarrelsome  or  obstreperous  people,  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  we  had  not  less  than  three 
full-fledged  lawyers  to  say  nothing  of 
two  or  three  students  who  were  “Read¬ 
ing  Law”  in  their  offices.  Directly 
across  the  road  from  us  in  the  “Long 
House”  dwelt  Squire  Jedediah  Miller 
who  by  common  consent  was  the  Dean 
of  the  Schoharie  County  Bar.  Today  on 
his  slab  behind  the  church  you  may 
read  that  he  was  “The  Old  Man  Elo¬ 
quent.”  Then  there  was  Dr.  Jesse  Shep¬ 
ard,  generally  known  as  Judge  Shepard. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  he  com¬ 
bined  the  twin  dignities  of  Law  and 
Medicine.  Also  we  had  Isaac  Hall  Tif¬ 
fany.  He  too  lies  in  the  community 
camping  ground  behind  the  church  and 
above  him  is  set  a  stone  on  which  it  is 
recorded  that  “He  ivas  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire ,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  an  early  pioneer  of  Schoharie 
County,  a  Counsellor  at  Law  and  a 
Literary  Gentleman.”  It  fails  however 
to  add  the  interesting  tradition  that  he 
was  also  the  lover  of  Theodosia,  “ex¬ 
quisite  daughter”  of  Aaron  Burr.  He 
was,  I  believe,  the  author  of  a  book, 
now  rare  and  sought  after  by  big  li¬ 
braries,  giving  his  observations  on  a 
horseback  journey  to  Niagara  Falls. 
In  a  word,  our  tiny  hamlet  once  shel¬ 
tered  worthies  such  as  these. 

Industrially  the  changes  have  been 
not  less  epochal.  Within  a  mile  or  two 
we  had  a  considerable  variety  of  in¬ 
dustries.  A  short  mile  west  was  a  fork 
in  the  road,  a  country  tannery,  and  hat 
shop.  It  was  the  sort  of  a  community 
which  I  have  heard  referred  to  as  “just 
a  little  huddle  of  houses”  or  more  cas¬ 
ually  still  as  “just  a  sort  of  wide  place 


in  their  entire  business  career  yet  it 
was  in  its  time  a  busy  and  prosperous 
venture. 

A  short  mile  down  the  road  was  an¬ 
other  and  larger  huddle  of  houses — 
Bridgetville — and  the  life  of  this  cen¬ 
tered  around  Elmendorf’s  Woolen  Mill 
where  another  Yankee  with  a  flair  for 
invention  and  manufacturing  carried 
on  the  business  of  making  the  wool  of 
the  community  into  thick  and  honest 
cloth.  I  omit  the  enumeration  of  the 
saw  mills  and  cider  mills  and  grist 
mills  which  were  part  of  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  May  I  further  add  that  through 
our  pasture  runs  a  little  brook  and  on 
its  course  of  not  exceeding  five  miles  I 
can  today  distinctly  trace  the  remains 
of  eleven  separate  mill  dams — testi¬ 
mony  to  how  keenly  our  ancestors  felt 
the  need  of  water  power  in  the  days 
when  there  was  neither  steam  nor  gas¬ 
oline  nor  electricity.  Today  the  brook 
from  end  to  end  turns  not  a  single 
millwheel. 

Being  a  somewhat  militant  Prohib¬ 
itionist,  I  admit  with  a  certain  degree 
of  regret  that  about  1820  our  village 
had  also  a  distillery  wherein  one 
Thomas  Wing  was  the  distiller  and  so 
far  as  I  know  his  reputation  did  not 
suffer  because  of  his  nefarious  occu¬ 
pation.  It  was  a  day  when  liquor  was 
untaxed,  wonderfully  cheap,  and  prac¬ 
tically  unregulated  in  its  sale  and  a 
vast  flood  of  rural  misery  and  degrada¬ 
tion  flowed  from  it.  In  passing  I  can¬ 
not  forebear  to  add  my  testimony  that 
among  the  farm  people  the  evils  of  al¬ 
cohol  have  vastly  diminished  during  the 
last  fifty  years. 

Now  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  leave 
off  farming  and  take  up  manufacturing, 
but  I  submit  that  this  old-time  con¬ 
dition  whereby  the  local  community 
not  only  farmed  but  at  the  same  time 
carried  on  a  varied  industry  which  pro¬ 
duced  almost  everything  that  the  com¬ 
munity  needed,  made  for  a  sound  and 
well-balanced  economic  life.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  the  countryside  was  self-suf¬ 
ficient  and  self-contained.  Frequently 
these  little  industrial  ventures  were 
prosperous  and  some  modest — very 
modest — little  fortunes  were  built  up 


in  these  tiny  establishments. 

There  is  another  and  more  subtle  re¬ 
spect  in  which  the  farm  country  is 
changing.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  life 
is  very  much  less  stable  than  in  the  old 
days.  Farms  change  hands  much  more 
frequently  and  casually  than  of  old. 
Within  a  mile  of  this  spot  there  are 
today  just  two  farms  (this  being  one) 
which  are  in  the  same  family  owner¬ 
ship  that  they  were  in  my  father’s  boy¬ 
hood  and  there  are  only  four  which 
have  not  changed  within  my  memory. 
Apparently  the  country  has  come  to  be 
touched  with  much  the  same  spirit  of 
restlessness  and  change  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  world  at  large.  No 
longer  may  we  write  of  the  farm  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  Tennyson  did: 

“A  sleepy  land  where  under  the 
same  wheel 

The  same  old  rut  would  deepen 
year  by  year.” 

Now  I  did  not  intend  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory  of  this  tiny  hamlet  where  my  own 
life  is  laid.  If  I  have  done  so  it  is  only 
because  it  is  typical  of  and  will  serve 
for  a  history  of  a  thousand  other  com¬ 
munities.  Those  of  you  who  have  in 
mind  any  little  village  whose  life  goes 
back  for  a  hundred  or  more  years  will 
have  unrolled  before  you  a  similar  pan¬ 
orama  of  change  even  if  not  of  marked 
decay. 

Sometimes  in  my  more  sentimental 
moments  I  have  dreamed  and  written 
of  a  sort  of  Golden  Age  of  the  farm 
community.  I  am  not  really  sure  that 
there  was  ever  any  such  era.  I  do  in¬ 
sist,  however,  that  there  was  a  period 
when  we  had  in  our  farm  neighbor¬ 
hoods  a  balanced  economic  structure 
of  agriculture  and  rural  handicrafts 
and  that  the  passing  years  have 
brought  many  sweeping  changes  not 
all  of  which  make  for  good. 


Heart  oi  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 

Returning  at  deep  twilight  with  the 
drums,  Alan  found  Buzzard  cleaning 
fouled  spark  plugs  on  the  plane  engine. 

A  bit  tired  from  the  up-stream  drag 
with  a  heavy  load,  he  sat  down  on  the 
planking  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  Buz¬ 
zard  finished  the  job  presently  and 
joined  him. 

Candles  were  already  lit  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  store.  Alan  looked  up  the  path,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  Joyce’s  figure  in  the 
lighted  doorway.  He  hoped  to  have  an 
hour  or  two  alone  with  her  this  even¬ 
ing.  But  all  day  the  conviction  had 
grown  upon  him  that  a  talk  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  It  would  be  a  har¬ 
rowing  of  old  wounds,  a  cruel  wrong 
to  Joyce,  after  he  had  gone  from  her 
to  Elizabeth;  a  grossly  dishonest  thing, 
when  Joyce  was  now  under  obligations 
to  him. 

If  only  God’s  truth  didn’t  sound  so 
preposterous;  if  only  he  could  tell 
Joyce  that  he  had  become  engaged  to 
Elizabeth,  had  expected  to  marry 
Elizabeth,  and  yet  all  the  time,  in  his 
deepest  longing,  had  wanted  not  Eliza¬ 
beth  but  her.  .  .  . 

“If  we’re  going  to  get  away  from 
here  first  thing  in  the  morning,”  Buz¬ 
zard  broke  into  his  thoughts,  “we 
ought  to  put  in  a  couple  hours’  work 
after  supper  on  these  aileron  leads. 
They’re  pretty  bad  frayed  around  the 
pulleys.” 

Alan  knew  that  Buzzard  was  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  help  with  that  job.  But  he 
did  not  answer.  He  wanted  this  even¬ 
ing  with  Joyce.  Unless  he  took  circum¬ 
stances  into  his  own  hands  tonight,  he 
and  Joyce  would  drift  across  a  con¬ 
tinent  from  each  other  in  a  few  days 
more.  Their  talk  this  afternoon  on  the 
boulder  must  have  prepared  her  in 
some  measure  for  what  he  wanted  to 
say.  Torn  with  uncertainty  of  her  af¬ 
fections  for  him,  he  was  debating  about 
this  evening.  After  the  incidents  of  to¬ 
day — his  picture  gone,  her  coldness, 
her  refusal  to  go  with  him — he  was 
wavering,  undecided. 

[To  be  continued  next  week) 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  (o  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  All  Old 
Money.  Many  Very  Valuable.  Get  Posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x0.  Guaranteed  Prices. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  LeKoy,  N.  T. 


WANTED — Double  barreled  shotgun,  two  triggers, 
not  over  eight  pounds,  twelve  or  sixteen  gauge.  Stand¬ 
ard  make,  twenty-eight  inch  barrel.  Address,  giving 
full  particulars,  E.,  American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  00  lb.  can  $4.00;  two 
cans  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.50.  Amber  $3.00; 
Buckwheat  $3.00;  30  lbs.  Clover  $2.40.  24  sections 
clover  comb  $2.25;  Buckwheat  $3.00  not  prepaid.  10  lbs. 
clover  extracted  $1.75  postpaid.  F.  F.  LESSER,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  266, 
Cleveland,  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAKE  100%  PROFIT  veiling  21-card  $1  Christmas 
Assortment.  Big  value.  Everyone  a  prospect.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  sample  box  on  approval.  TOM-WAT  STUDIOS, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  farm  home.  Family 
of  three.  Cleanly,  trustworthy,  competent.  Give  refer¬ 
ences,  age  and  wages  expected.  WALTER  LYON, 

Orid,  N.  Y. 


HPECIAL  WORK  for  housewives  who  need  $14  week¬ 
ly  at  once.  No  canvassing,  experience  or  investment. 
Give  dress  size.  MAYFAIR  STYLES,  Dept.  MC-27, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


YOU  TOO  can  make  forty  to  seventy  dollars  weekly. 
Write  for  full  details.  No  obligation.  BURR  NURSER¬ 
IES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


CHARLTON  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  estab¬ 
lished  1865,  wants  reliable  men  to  take  orders  for 
Spring  delivery  for  its  “First-Prize  Winning”  shrubbery, 
hedging,  bushes,  trees.  Free  2-year  replacement  guar¬ 
antee.  New  Lower  prices.  Free  outfit.  Part  or  full 
time.  Pay  weekly. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


INDEPENDENCE,  security  assured.  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  H.  W.  BYEItLY,  30  No. 
Pac.  If.'.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 130  acre  alfalfa  farm  including  equip¬ 
ment  and  stock  crops,  etc.  40  head  registered  Holsteins, 
twenty-five  milking  age.  Buildings  worth  price  of  farm. 
Located  on  U.  S.  No.  20.  Twenty  miles  from  good 
city.  Excellent  place  for  tourists.  Electricity,  hath.  Half 
cash.  Box  30,  care  American  Agriculturist. 


READ  THIS!  3  Cows,  Horse,  Hens,  all  farm  tools 
and  crops,  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  beets,  cabbage, 
carrots,  etc.  on  tills  64  acre  farm  included  to 
assure  comfort  and  good  living;  2  miles  busy  village, 
50  acres  tillage,  plenty  wood  and  fruit,  could  have 
private  pond;  9-room  house,  cement-basement  barn, 
2-car  garage,  hen  house.  All  goes  at  $1200,  part  down; 
pictures  pg.  2S  Big  Fall  Bargain  Catalog  Free. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


146-ACRE  STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM,  borders 
state  road  and  practically  a  village  farm,  population 
3800,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  All  advantages  ex¬ 
cellent  markets.  100  acres  smooth  tillage.  46  acres  pas¬ 
ture,  easily  tilled.  20  to  25  acres  in  grape  vineyard. 
Two-story  ten  room  house,  village  water.  Cottage  house 
of  seven  rooms  in  good  repair.  Barn  22x48,  ties  four¬ 
teen  head,  storage  barn  30x40.  Big  value.  Price  $7,500. 
Would  consider  selling  cottage  house  with  one  acre 
separately.  Investigate  long-term  easy-payment  plan. 
Free  circular  describing  this  and  other  farms. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steril¬ 
ized  6  in.  discs,  95e;  6  is  in.  $1.10;  gauzefaced  6  in. 
$1,25;  6  %  in.  $1.35.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.35  each.  Booklet.  C.  N.  ROB¬ 
INSON  &  BRO.,  Dept.  P,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  14x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths.  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  14x4  $20,  14x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS.. 
Millis,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  hook. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Tnventon” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O'BRIEN,  73-J,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE 


YELLOW  ONIONS — I  offer  sound  average  stock  over 
114  in.  screen  at  $.9(1  per  100  lbs.  or  $.50  per  50  lb. 
bags  f.o.b.  Florida,  Orange  County.  N.  Y,  FRED  S. 
JAYNE,  Florida,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TRAPPERS,  TRAPPERS,  My  recipe  and  scent  to 
trap  foxes  is  sure  and  guaranteed.  7  years  of  large 
results  aud  best  reference.  FRED  COUTURE,  South 
Durham,  Quebec,  Co.  Drummond. 


KODAK  FILMS — Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounted 
enlargement  40e.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  40  ft.— 23c  per  ft. 
Freight  Prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Mfr.  Box  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 


PRINTED  STATIONERY,  cards,  tags,  butter-wrappers 
— reasonable!  Samples,  price  list — free.  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


STORAGE  BATTERIES 


EDISON  NON-ACID  Nicliel  Farm  Light  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed.  Non-sulpliating  and 
odorless.  Complete  farm  generating  plants,  motors,  etc., 
at  unusual  bargains.  B.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  35 
Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO . 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


VERY  MILD,  FRAGRANT  cigarette  hurley,  5  ibs. 
$1.00.  Makes  fine  mild  pipe  smoke  also.  FARMERS 
UNION  GROWERS,  368-2,  Mayfield,  Ivy. 


GOLD-LEAF— GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  75c;  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  50c.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  postman.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ivy. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ivy. 


CHOICE  TOBACCO— Chewing  or  smoking.  5  pounds 
G5c.  Pay  on  delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ivy. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25, 
patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S926.  Mayfield,  Ky. 


DEWDROP  OLD  TOBACCO  Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40;  25, 
$3.00.  Handpicked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10.  $1.75; 
25,  $4.00.  Scraps  8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  10  lbs.  $1.00.  Smoking 
75c.  Pipe  free.  ORGANIZED  GROWERS,  Wingo,  Ky. 


TWENTY  CHEWING  TWISTS  or  Twenty  Sacks 
Smoking  $1.00.  Prepaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D-20, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


TWO  YEAR  OLD  Leaf  Tobacco:  Chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.40.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS 
UNION,  368-II,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES,  etc.  Booklet,  Address  now.  EVA  MACK. 
15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


YARN:  Colored  Wool  for  rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
wool  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE.  H.  BARTLETT 
(Manufacturer)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WOOL— HIDES -FURS 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAI1  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 
name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  scents;  lowest  prices; 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR  CO., 
Dept.  G,  Coop0"0  Mills,  Maine. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


Sweet  Seventeen  Wallops  “Mere  Man”  on  Chin 


Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

“I’ve  been  reading  Mere  Man’s  items, 
and  as  long  as  he  kept  talking  about  the 
way  women  work  I  kept  quiet,  since  I’m 
only  seventeen  and  haven’t  any  husband 
to  worry  about,  but  when  he  starts  wise¬ 
cracking  about  the  hats  we  wear— well, 
it’s  just  going  too  far. 

“I  wear  hats  and  do  not  think  them 
foolish,  and  as  I  have  to  get  a  new  hat  1 
would  like  to  know  what  suggestions 
Mere  Man  has  to  offer  as  to  what  kind 
of  hats  he’d  like  us  to  wear.  Shall  we 
wear  men’s  hats  and  caps,  because  the 
men  think  them  sensible?  How  do  you 
know  whether  we  women  think  them 
‘sensible’  or  not?  As  to  the  way  a  wom¬ 
an’s  hat  looks  on  a  man,  well,  try  a  man’s 
hat  or  cap  on  a  woman  and  see  how  she 
looks. 

“I  wonder  what  you  men  would  say  if 
you  saw  a  woman  walking  down  the 
street  all  dressed  up  in  a  pretty  chiffon 
dress  and  wearing  a  man’s  ‘sensible’  cap? 
Why  you  would  get  a  bigger  laugh  out 
of  it  than  you  ever  did ! 

“Now,  just  because  some  woman  choose 
their  hats  to  ‘enhance  their  beauty’  is  no 


A  Bib  and  Tray  Cloth 


Here  is  something  to  make  for  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family.  No. 
M663X  is  a  bib-and-tray  cloth  set  which 
comes  all  stamped  and  neatly  bound 
around  with  yellow.  On  the  bib  a  bunny 
policeman  says  “Go”  to  a  traffic  line  of 
milk  and  fruits,  while  on  the  tray  cloth 
the  same  authority  says  “Stop”  to  some 
pastry  and  tea  people.  A  running  stitch 
in  black  completes  them  in  short  order, 
and  you  may  spread  on  a  bit  of  yellow, 
red  and  blue  with  wax  crayons  and 
then  press  well  to  set  the  color;  that 
is,  you  may,  if  you  desire. 

M-663X  Ready  made  bib  and  tray 


cloth,  the  pair  .  $0.40 


excuse  that  all  women  do.  We  wear  our 
hats  for  the  same  reason  that  you  men 
wear  yours,  and  they  are  just  as  sensible 
to  us  as  yours  are  to  you  men.  Guess  I 
am  safe  in  writing  this,  since  you’ll  know 
me  as— Sweet  Seventeen.’” 

*  *  * 

HELLO!  Editor  Eastman  showed  me 
the  above  letter  and  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  print  it  whether  I  liked 
it  or  not.  My  only  satisfaction  is  that 
for  once  I  get  the  last  word. 

Now,  so  far  as  what  “Sweet  Seven¬ 
teen”  and  the  rest  of  her  sex  wear  for 
hats,  I  realize  perfectly  well  that  any¬ 
thing  I  say  about  it  will  make  them 
just  the  more  determined  to  wear  what 
they  blame  please.  Some  of  the  wom¬ 
an’s  hats  are  pretty,  of  course,  but  I 
still  maintain  that  many  of  the  others 
are  just  plumb  foolish.  However,  it  is 
a  harmless  kind  of  foolishness  when 
the  hats  do  not  cost  too  much.  So,  go 
to  it,  Sweet  Seventeen,  if  you  want  to; 
you  and  your  sisters  will  anyway.  Just 
so  long  as  you  women  will  stick  to 
your  own  clothes  and  stay  away  from 
ours,  I  say  let  you  go  to  any  extreme 
you  wish,  providing  I  do  not  have  to 
foot  the  bills! 

If  there  is  anything  that  does  get  my 
goat,  it  is  a  woman  in  man's  clothes, 
and  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  a 
girl  or  woman  can  look  more  undigni¬ 
fied,  more  masculine,  more  opposite  to 
everything  we  think  is  beautiful  in  a 


woman  than  by  wearing  men’s  clothes, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  For  a  finish¬ 
ing  touch,  let  her  stick  a  cigarette  in 
her  mouth! 

Sure  it  is  that  women  must  certainly 
admire  us  men,  for  they  are  trying  to 
ape  us  in  every  way,  stealing  our 
clothes  and  all  our  bad  habits.  It  has 
gotten  so  that  we  cannot  even  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  privacy  in  the  old  barber  shop  any 
more. — Mere  Man. 


An  Old  Idea  Exploded 

The  old  idea  that  children  must  have 
all  the  children’s  diseases  takes  on  a 
different  aspect  when  certain  facts  are 
known.  A  recent  statement  in  the  New 
York  State  Health  News  says  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  measles  oc¬ 
cur  under  the  age  of  five  years.  This 
warrants  the  statement  that  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  child  under  that  age  from  con¬ 
tracting  the  disease.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease 
occur  before  the  age  of  three;  and  if 
a  child  less  than  a  year  old  contracts 
the  disease  his  chances  of  dying  are 
more  than  fifty  times  greater  than  if 
he  contracts  it  when  he  is  between  five 
and  fifteen. 

The  fact  that  measles  is  a  common 
disease  should  not  disguise  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  taking  every  precaution  against 
a  child’s  contracting  it  or  against 
spreading  it  to  other  children  in  the 
family  or  in  the  community.  Early  and 
adequate  medical  and  nursing  care 
should  he  given,  not  only  to  prevent 
complications  which  often  result  from 
this  disease  but  to  prevent  an  actual 
possible  death. 

When  washing  greasy  dishes  try 
a  little  washing  soda  and  see  how  much 
better  they  wash.  Of  course  you  will 
need  soap,  too.  It  helps  in  any  greasy 
cleaning  job,  milk  pails,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  etc. 

►<»  imam- o -mm*  o  o  «■»  o  imam-  o-mmm  o  «^  (>•«■»  <>•«■»  o  (>■ 


Dainty  for  Little  Girls 


iously  fresh  and  simple  but  practical  as 
ivell.  Dotted  dimity,  organdie,  wash  silk ■ 
or  dotted  Siviss  would  be  exactly  right  for 
this  sweet  design.  The  pattern  comes  in 
sizes  2,  4,  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  lh 
yards  of  35-inch  material  with  %  ycird  of 
35-inch  contrasting.  PRICE,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  cop> 
of  our  new  fall  and  winter  catalog  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Send  stamps,  not 
coins.) 
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Easing  a  Burden 
,  for  Patient  Mothers 

..the  new  aid 
in  PREVENTING 


COLDS 

—  by  makers  of  Vicks  VapoRub 

Every  cold  avoided  is  a  load  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  mothers  — 
guardians  of  the  family’s  health. 
Now  — since  the  introduction  last 
winter  of  Vicks  Nose  &  Throat 
Drops  — avoiding  colds  is  a  usual 
experience  in  thousands  of  homes. 

This  remarkable  new  formula  — 
developed  after  years  of  research  — 
is  especially  designed  for  the  nose 
and  throat  —  where  most  colds  start. 
Used  at  that  first  feeling  of  stuffiness 
or  nasal  irritation,  sniffle  or  sneeze 
—Nature’s  usual  warning  that  a  cold 
is  coming  on  — many  colds  can  be 
avoided  altogether. 

New  COLDS-CONTROL  Plan 

Vicks  Nose  Drops  are  the  ideal  com¬ 
panion  toVicks  VapoRub,  the  modern 
way  of  treating  colds— externally.  An 
aid  in  preventing  colds,  the  Drops  are 
also  a  convenient  daytime  adjunct  to 
VapoRub  in  treating  certain  types 
and  stages  of  colds.  Together  with 
certain  simple  rules  of  health,  these 
preparations  form  the  new  Vicks 
Plan  for  better  Control  of  Colds. 

Follow  this  Plan  — as  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  each  Vicks  package.  It 
can  cut  in  half  the  number,  duration 
and  costs  of  colds  in  your  home  —  as 
it  has  already  in  thousands  of  others 
all  over  the  country. 

TRIAL  OFFER:  Your  druggist  has  Vicks  Vapo¬ 
Rub  ( now  in  white  Stainless  form,  if  you  prefer)  also 
two  new  products — Vicks  Nose  Drops,  and  a  Vicks 
Cough  Drop  actually  medicated  with  ingredients 
of  VapoRub.  If  you  wish  to  test  these  new  products 
before  buying,  and  learn  more  about  Vicks  Plan  for 
better  Control-of-Colds,  send  3  cents  in  stamps  to 
VickChemical  C0.-23  t  MiltonSt.,Greensboro,N.C. 


When  Colds  If  a  Cold 
THREATEN  DEVELOPS 


To  prevent  To  End  it 
Many  Colds  J  sooner 


Thrips  Ruin  Gladioli 

Simple  Measures  Will  Prevent  Damage 
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What  should  we  do  to  control  the  thrips 
that  ruined  our  gladioli  last  summer? 
Everyone  in  this  section  has  been  troubled 
with  this  pest. 

INJURY  from  the  gladiolus  thrip  was 
widespread  this  past  summer.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  pest  lives  over  winter 
on  the  corms  and  that  treatment  of  the 
corms,  that  is,  the  root  part  which  we 
save  to  plant  next  spring,  will  give 
control. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has 
recommended  one  of  three  treatments 
which  will  not  injure  the  corms  pro¬ 
viding  they  are  allowed  to  dry  out 
thoroughly  before  the  treatment  is 
given. 

The  first  treatment  is  to  use  granu¬ 
lar  calcium  cyanide  which  is  very 
poisonous  and  which  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  except  for  the  commercial 
grower. 

The  second  is  to  use  naphthalene 
flakes  which  you  should  be  able  to  get 
from  your  druggist  or  which  he  should 
be  able  to  get  for  you  if  he  doesn’t 
have  them  in  stock.  Put  the  corms  in 
trays  or  boxes  and  distribute  the  naph¬ 
thalene  flakes  among  the  corms  at  the 
rate  of  from  one-half  to  one  teacupful 
to  an  ordinary  size  tray.  This,  we  think 
should  successfully  treat  all  the  “glads” 
which  the  average  subscriber  has  in  his 
garden.  Cover  over  the  tray  or  box 
with  heavy  building  paper  or  with  a 
canvas  to  keep  in  the  fumes  and  leave 
them  there  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
order  to  kill  not  only  the  thrips  that 
are  present  but  also  the  young  as  they 
hatch  from  the  eggs. 

The  third  treatment,  which  is  also 
fairly  easy  to  use,  is  to  dip  the  corms 
in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons 
of  water  for  a  period  of  seven  hours. 
Here,  again,  one  ounce  of  material 
should  be  plenty  for  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  This  mercuric  chloride  is  also  pois¬ 
onous  hut  not  dangerous  if  care  is  used. 
Mix  it  up  in  a  granite,  glass  or  earthen¬ 
ware  container.  Never  put  it  into  a 


For  Smart  Juniors 


metal  pail.  Do  not  leave  any  of  the 
clear  solution  around  because  it  is  col¬ 
orless  and  might  easily  he  mistaken  for 
water. 

Some  of  our  friends  raised  good 
gladioli  blooms  this  summer  by  spray- 


PILLOW  NO.  B5828  comes  stamped  on 
good  quality  black  velveteen  for  simple 
cross  stitch  embroidery  in  adorable 
“puppy”  design.  The  colorful  yarns  are 
included  in  the  package  as  well  as  a  back 
of  black  rayon.  Price  per  package  $1.  Or¬ 
der  from  the  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


ing  with  a  tobacco  spray  every  d 
during  the  growing  season. 


Keeping  Smoked  Meats 

We  are  having  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty 
in  keeping  meat  that  has  been  smoked. 
Is  there  any  simple  recipe  or  material 
that  can  be  added  which  will  help  it  to 
keep? 

Professor  R.  B.  Hinman  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
cently  sent  us  a  statement  that  cured 
meat  will  keep  during  the  summer  if  it 
is  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  borax  to  one  part  of  black  pepper. 
It  should  then  be  hung  in  a  dry,  dark 
and  well-ventilated  place. 


Pear  and  Lemon  Conserve 

6  cups  peeled,  chipped  pears 
1  cup  peeled,  chipped  peaches 
Juice  of  3  lemons 
Sugar  equal  to  all  in  weight 

Chip  the  lemon  peel,  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  let  stand  an  hour.  Drain 
and  cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook 
until  tender.  Mix  the  other  ingredients 
and  let  stand  a  few  hours.  Cook  until 
thick.  Add  the  cooked  peel  and  cook 
a  few  moments  longer.  Pour  in  glasses, 
and  cover  with  melted  paraffine. — C.  R. 


Crabapple  Conserve 

Slice  off  the  crabapples,  skin 
and  all,  until  there  are 
4  cups  crabapple  slices 
2  cups  sliced  peaches 
1  cup  chipped  pears 
1  cup  chipped  pineapple 
Sugar  equal  to  all  combined 

Mix  and  let  stand  an  hour.  Cook 
slowly  until  thick.  Pour  into  glasses 
and  cover  with  melted  paraffine. — C.  R. 

This  is  an  excellent  conserve,  but 
some  might  prefer  the  addition  of  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  to  provide  tartness. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2839  shows  a 
very  popular  model  for  smart  young  girls. 
The  illustration  shows  the  model  made  up 
in  a  soft  green  plain  batiste,  combined 
with  a  fresh  green  and  white  print.  Linen, 
dimity,  tub  silks,  voiles,  ginghams  or  jer¬ 
sey  are  very  suitable  for  this  design  and 
for  this  age.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  1% 
yards  of  35-inch  material  with  %  of  a 
yard  of  35-inch  contrasting.  PRICE,  15c, 


We  do  not  know  of  a  single  person 
who  has  ever  taken  one  of  the  trips 
sponsored  by  American  Agriculturist 
who  has  come  back  dissatisfied  with 
the  treatment  received  or  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  has  not  received  full  value 
for  his  money.  We  are  just  as  sure 
that  everyone  who  goes  with  us  on  our 
West  Indies  tour,  which  will  sail  on 
November  10,  will  come  back  with  the 
feeling  that  he  has  never  before  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  for  any  money  spent 
in  travel.  Send  a  request  to  Tour  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  Agriculturist,  415  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  a 
booklet  explaining  the  trip  in  detail 
will  be  mailed  to  you  without  cost  or 
obligation. 


FOR  SWEETER 
WASHES!  FOR 
EASIER  WASHDAYS! 


Extra  help — that’s  what  does  it!  Golden 
soap  and  plenty  of  naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether — getting  clothes  clean  without 
hard  rubbing!  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  l_10-15  Phila.,  Pa. 


Stubborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 


Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up 
stubborn  coughs.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to 
prepare,  and  costs  very  little,  but  it  posi¬ 
tively  has  no  equal  for  quick,  lasting  relief. 

Prom  any  druggist,  get  21,4  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
made  with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water,  stirred  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy ! 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  rem¬ 
edy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made  for 
three  times  the  cost.  It  never  spoils  and 
children  love  its  taste. 

This  simple  mixture  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  throat  membranes  with  sur¬ 
prising  ease.  It  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm  and  eases  chest  soreness  in  a  way 
that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


INSTANT 

T 1  r:  h  t  pours  doll  art 

Liun  I  IN  YOUR  POCKET 
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Men  and  Women— -Why  want  / 

for  the  pleasant  things  of  life?  Let 
Sunshine  show  you  how  to  get  them  . 
easy  —  quick.  Simply  demonstrate 
these  marvelous  new  instant  lighting  v 
(no  preheating)  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Thinkofit!  They  make  and  burn 
their  own  gaa  —  give  300  candlepower 
of  soft,  white  light  —  20  times  as  much  _ 
as  ordinary  lamps  and  lanterns.  t\~'- 

INSTANT  LIGHTING— Lights  ^  ~ 
as  quick  as  turning  a  switch  or  hght-_ 
ing  a  gas  lamp.  No  smoke,  soot  or  ' 
odor.  It's  NEW  —  different. 

and  exclusive 
territory  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Learn  how  to  get  one  of 
these  wonderful  LAMPS  FREE. 

Write  today  for  full  details.  (LI) 

SUNSHINE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  208. 5127  W.  65  St„Chicago,lll. 


FREE  LAMP 


NEW  LOW  RATES 

Come  and  bring  tha  family.  3  minutes  from 
J’eace  Bridge  to  Canada;  20  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Clean,  comfortable  rooms, 
good  beds,  excellent  food.  Kates  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Send  for  free  Road  Man  and  Booklet 
C.  A.  MINER.  President 

Hotel  LENOX 

140  NORTH  STREET.  NEAR  DELAWARE 

BUFFALO,  New  York 


Get  Hid  of  Dandruff 

by  using 

Cuticura  Soap 

assisted  by 

Cuticura  Ointment 

■Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free  Address  : 
“CTitieura,M  Dept.  15lB,  Malden,  Maps. 
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I  AM  writing  regarding  these  obser¬ 
vations  while  in  New  York  City  in 
the  midst  of  a  careful  analysis  and 
checkup  of  price  cutting  of  milk  in 
the  metropolitan  market.  I  have  been 
on  this  job  practically  day  and  night 
since  September  20  and  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  my  power  to  get  a  true,  cor¬ 
rect  picture  with  the  idea  that  it  may 
be  helpful  to  all  dairymen  to  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  Emergency  Milk  Committee 
created  last  March  by  dairymen  made 
a  very  sincere  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  dairymen  as  set  forth  at 
that  meeting.  The  objective  was  not 
reached.  The  program,  however,  pro¬ 
moted  study  and  thinking  on  the  part 
of  thousands  of  dairymen  all  of  which 
is  beneficial  and  will  help  evolve  and 
put  into  operation  some  plan  which 
eventually  will  place  our  dairy  industry 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  on  a 
profitable  basis. 

Producers  Realize  Need  for 
United  Action 

Reports  and  speeches  delivered  at 
Syracuse  on  September  2,  and  the 
action  taken  by  representatives  attend¬ 
ing  that  meeting  of  over  one  million 
dairy  cows  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed, 
indicate,  first,  that  farmers  are  aroused 
to  the  need  of  unity  of  action  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  such  action  should 
be  accomplished.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  these  differences  can  be  adjusted 
in  conferences  to  the  end  that  all  dairy¬ 
men  may  receive  a  proper  return  for 
the  dairy  products  which  they  have 
to  sell. 

At  the  Syracuse  September  2  meet¬ 
ing  called  by  the  Emergency  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  definite  promise  of  a  movement 
to  stabilize  the  New  York  City  whole¬ 
sale  market  was  given  publicly  to  the 
dairymen  by  Mr.  Sexauer,  president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  This  was  of 
great  interest  to  all  dairymen  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  for  they  realized  that  unless  the 
New  York  City  market  was  stabilized 
and  price  cutting,  which  for  months 
had  been  demoralizing  the  market  and 
breaking  down  price  structures,  dis¬ 
continued,  it  would  lead  to  the  collapse 
of  our  milk  prices,  including  retail 
prices.  In  other  words,  it  would  become 
a  dog-eat-dog  fight  in  our  big  markets 
and  through  custom  and  tradition  the 
farmers  who  were  producing  the  milk, 
in  the  final  analysis  would  stand  the 
cost  of  such  price  wars  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars. 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  at 
Syracuse,  members  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  called  on  Mr.  Sexauer  in 
New  York  and  asked  just  what  steps 
he  was  going  to  take  to  fulfill  his 
promise  made  publicly  at  Syracuse. 
We  were  advised  that  on  September  20 
the  Dairymen’s  League  would  attempt 
to  stabilize  the  wholesale  price  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  Committe  felt 
that  there  would  be  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  maintaining  any  stabilized 
movement  at  this  time,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  some  of  our  Committee  return¬ 
ed  to  New  York  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  various  dealers  in  New  York 
were  helping  to  stabilize  the  market 
or  continuing  their  price  cutting.  We 
found  that  the  stabilizing  movement 
had  gone  into  effect  on  the  morning  of 
September  20  and  that  most  of  the  big 
companies  were  endeavoring  to  main¬ 
tain  the  price  increase. 

A  Few  Dealers  Continued  Price  Cutting 

The  investigation  revealed,  however, 
that  not  all  of  the  dealers  in  the  New 
York  City  market  have  followed  the 
constructive  and  beneficial  influence  of 
this  stabilizing  movement.  We  found 
that  milk  was  still  being  sold  at  cut 
prices,  particularly  in  Brooklyn  and 
the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx.  We  found  that  much  cut 
price  milk  was  being  marketed  by 
some  of  the  small  independent  dealers. 
We  also  found  after  a  careful  survey 
of  the  whole  situation  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  this  milk  was  being  sold  to  these 
small  dealers  by  one  company.  Most 
of  the  price  cutting  had  been  in  the 
wholesale  end  of  the  business. 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 
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We  also  found  that  there  was  a 
movement  on  foot  to  break  down  the 
retail  price  structure  by  certain  firms 
also  located  in  Brooklyn  which  repre¬ 
sented  quite  a  large  volume  of  direct 
home  delivery  trade.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  here  in  New  York, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  that  the 
farmers  producing  the  milk  which  sup¬ 
plied  these  dealers  that  were  cutting 
prices,  were  endangering  the  success 
of  the  stabilization  movement  and  that 
they  should  know  exactly  what  the 
conditions  were. 

What  Dairymen  Found 

We  immediately  invited  a  group  of 
independent  milk  producers  to  come  to 
New  York  City  and  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Among  those  who  came 
to  New  York  were  prominent  and  in¬ 
fluential  dairymen  from  the  territory 
around  the  country  milk  plants  sup¬ 
plying  the  milk  to  the  price-cutting 
dealers.  These  men  found  numerous 
stores  displaying  signs  advertising 
milk  at  cut  prices — four  and  five  cents 
a  quart.  They  made  actual  purchases 
of  milk,  they  secured  photographs  of 
places  where  milk  was  being  offered  at 
cut  prices,  they  secured  sales  slips  and 
other  documentary  evidence  and  they 
became  aroused  and  declared  that  they 
were  going  home  to  tell  their  brother 
producers  what  they  had  learned  while 
in  New  York. 

These  men  went  back  to  their  re¬ 
spective  localities  and  reported  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  found  them.  In  the  sec¬ 
tions  supplying  milk  to  these  cut  rate 
dealers  meetings  were  held  and  at  this 
writing  it  would  seem  that  they  are 
taking  some  very  definite  action  with 
the  hope  of  correcting  the  trouble. 

Some  Dealers  Help 

We  have  had  wonderful  support  in 
this  movement  in  our  work  in  New 
York  City  by  practically  all  of  the  re¬ 
putable  dealers.  We  have  been  in  con¬ 
ference  with  practically  all  of  them. 
The  press  has  given  some  publicity  to 
the  fact  that  representatives  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  were  in  New  York  City 
learning  for  themselves  the  actual  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  here. 

My  observation  is  that  the  dealers 
are  quite  concerned  as  to  just  what 
producers  might  do  when  they  really 
get  the  true  picture.  It  is  a  type  of 
investigation  that  they  have  not  had 
and  a  type  which  can  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  for  all  dairymen.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  more  dairymen  could  not 
have  listened  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  dealers  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
particularly  those  dealers  who  are  cut¬ 
ting  prices.  My  observations,  based  on 
first-hand  information  in  New  York, 
make  me  realize  more  than  ever  be¬ 


fore  the  absolute  necessity  of  unity  of 
action  among  the  various  dairy  groups 
if  anything  constructive  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  and  if  present  returns  to 
dairymen  are  to  be  such  that  we  can 
enjoy  a  profitable  business.  When  one 
considers  that  a  very  few  dealers  in 
the  metropolitan  area  can  break  down 
the  price  structure  and  bring  about  the 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  nine¬ 
ty-odd  thousand  dairy  farmers,  prin¬ 
cipally  because  the  farmers  themselves 
permit  such  practices  to  exist,  we  real¬ 
ize  how  serious  the  situation  is. 

Some  Reasons  for  Our  Troubles 

Accepting  the  milk  problem  as  one 
of  great  importance,  let  us  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  conditions  which  now 
exist  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  Geo¬ 
graphically  and  primarily,  it  is  a  dairy 
section  of  tremendous  possibility.  Com¬ 
mercially,  the  Milk  Shed  with  its  large 
metropolitan  area  is  the  greatest  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  world  for  dairy  products.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  shipping  and  ex¬ 
port  facilities  are  unsurpassed  and  the 
milk  market  is  protected  for  the  dairy¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  by 
rulings  of  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health. 

Dairymen  should  be  in  an  advantag¬ 
eous  position  to  enjoy  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Sad  to  relate,  however,  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true.  True  because  dairymen 
generally  do  not  understand  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  their  marketing  problem 
and  do  not  seem  willing  to  recognize 
the  facts  and  act  accordingly. 

The  dairy  farmer’s  battle  against 
extermination  has  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  which  must  be  considered.  First, 
due  to  extremely  low  prices  received 
for  milk,  most  dairy  farmers  fail  to 
derive  any  profit  on  their  investments 
in  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  and 
very  little  if  any  return  for  their  labor. 
Second,  in  most  instances  their  finan¬ 
cial  resources  are  very  limited.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  are  considered  as  poor 
credit  risks.  Third,  hundreds  of  aban¬ 
doned  dairy  farms  are  mute  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  men  cannot  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  or  long  continue  as  dairy  farmers 
under  existing  conditions.  Fourth, 
dairy  farms  in  many  sections  of  the 
Milk  Shed  can  be  purchased  for  less 
money  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon  and  can  be 
rented  for  a  price  equivalent  to  annual 
taxes. 

Some  of  the  facts  above  cited  are  the 
result  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Prices  received  by  dairy  farmers 
do  not  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

2.  The  number  of  milk  cows  in  the 
herds  of  the  average  farmer  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  is  too  small  to 
make  milk  production  the  exclusive 
business. 


As  announced  in  the  last  issue,  H.  E.  Babcock  is  in 
Europe  for  a  well-deserved  vacation.  Kernels ,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff  this  week  is  written  by  G.  N.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  Emergency  Milk  C ommittee,  who  tells  of  his  personal 
experiences  as  a  farmer  who,  for  the  past  two  weeks,  has 
been  in  New  York  City  checking  up  on  the  activities  of 
price  cutting  milk  dealers. 

Mr.  Allen  says  that  after  several  groups  of  farmers  had 
seen  the  situation  for  themselves  and  had  actually  pur¬ 
chased  bottled  milk  in  stores  as  low  as  five  or  six  cents  a 
quart,  dealers  became  so  alarmed  that  it  was  actually  more 
difficult  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk  at  cut  prices  than  it  would 
have  been  to  buy  a  quart  of  whiskey! 

We  know  that  you  will  find  Mr.  Allens  experiences 
interesting.  Kernels,  Screenings,  and  Chaff  next  time  will 
be  written  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  and  in  the  issue  following 
that  by  Fred  Freestone,  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
G  range. 


3.  Fundamental  principles  of  mar¬ 
keting  of  dairy  products  are  neglected 
and  not  understood. 

4.  Lack  of  proper  organization  and 
coordination  of  action  among  farmers 
at  the  point  of  production  places  the 
dairyman  at  the  mercy  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  buyer  or  large  distributor  of  milk 
and  its  products. 

5.  Lack  of  confidence  among  the 
various  producing  groups.  This  applies 
also  to  reports  covering  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

6.  Inability  of  the  dairyman  under 
the  present  system  of  marketing  to 
regulate  or  control  the  production  of 
his  milk  to  meet  existing  market 
requirements. 

Some  Unfavorable  Factors 

To  the  above  items  we  should  recog¬ 
nize  some  facts  which  the  joint  legis¬ 
lative  investigating  committee  has 
called  to  our  attention  at  this  time  as 
factors  causing  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions  in  the  metropolitan  market. 

1.  Surplus  milk. 

2.  The  policy  adopted  by  certain 
distributors  of  selling  bottled  milk 
without  requesting  a  deposit  on  the 
bottle  to  secure  its  safe  return. 

3.  Pending  adoption  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health  regulation 
which  prohibits  retail  sale  of  bulk  or 
loose  milk. 

4.  The  unscrupulous  and  unethical 
business  methods  practiced  by  so-called 
unreliable  dealers  and  distributors. 

5.  Lack  of  producer  control  of  sur¬ 
plus  milk. 

Possible  cures  for  this  phase  of  our 
agricultural  problem  are  having  the 
very  serious  consideration  at  this  time 
of  hundreds  of  thinking  farmers.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  general  plan  will  be 
worked  out  within  the  near  future  and 
presented  to  all  dairymen  in  the  Milk 
Shed.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  plan  will 
be  broad  enough  in  its  scope  and  work¬ 
able  so  that  all  producer  groups  can 
give  it  their  whole-hearted  support.  It 
is  hoped  that  such  a  plan  will  be  ready 
for  presentation  in  the  near  future 
with  the  idea  of  learning  whether  or 
not  dairymen  generally  will  support  it 
or  reject  it. 

It  Pays  to  Take  the  Time 

This  summer  has  been  the  first  time 
in  a  number  of  years  that  I  personally 
lived  away  from  our  farms  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  has  given  me  a  good 
deal  of  concern.  I  have  not  taken  any 
part  physically  in  the  operations  of  the 
farm  and  have  had  to  direct  its  op¬ 
eration  from  a  distance  due  to  my  work 
with  the  Emergency  Committee.  Short¬ 
ly  after  the  September  2  meeting  I 
took  a  little  time  to  make  a  pretty 
careful  survey  and  checkup  on  just 
how  things  had  been  going,  although 
Mrs.  Allen  and  the  two  boys  had  been 
keeping  me  pretty  well  informed  by 
letters,  etc.  Our  farms  are  known  as 
the  Waite  Farms.  They  are  located  in 
southern  Washington  County,  New 
York,  and  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
They  comprise  about  600  acres  and 
are  the  home  of  the  “Allenwaite”  herd 
of  Holsteins.  I  was  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  reliable  men  on  the  farms  and  much 
to  my  gratification  I  found  that  the 
work  had  been  going  along  about  in 
the  usual  manner,  that  slightly  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  crops  had 
been  harvested  and  taken  care  of,  silos 
were  full,  barns  were  full,  and  that 
things  had  been  done  in  season.  Many 
little  things  which  are  annoying  and 
which  probably  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  I  been  there  personally, 
came  to  my  attention  but  after  all,  the 
work  had  been  done  and  we  are  in 
good  shape  for  the  coming  winter. 

This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  dairymen  can  spend  time  away 
from  their  physical  farm  work  study¬ 
ing  some  of  the  problems  of  marketing 
which  are  so  essential  to  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  dairymen.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  we  had 
thousands  of  farmers  this  summer  who 
gave  liberally  of  their  time  to  assist 
in  presenting  some  fundamental  facts 
to  dairymen,  all  of  which  ultimately 
is  bound  to  be  beneficial. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  15,  1932 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Too  Late  for  Advice 


We  are  in  trouble  and  don’t  know  how 
to  get  out.  We  have  no  money  and  nc 
work  for  nearly  three  years  and  we  hav< 
a  little  home  and  borrowed  money  on  il 
to  get  rabbits  last  May.  Now  we  fine 
that  we  are  in  a  hole  because  the  com¬ 
pany  has  failed  and  we  have  never  sold 
them  a  rabbit.  Now  we  don’t  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  young  ones  or  all  if  we 
could? 

The  company  was  the  Lehigh  Packing 
Company  of  Allentown,  Pa.  We  gave  $200 
for  three  rabbits  and  we  don’t  know  how 
to  turn  or  what  to  do.  I  have  read  in 
your  paper  of  other’s  troubles  and  thought 
maybe  you  could  advise  us  what  to  do 
or  tell  us  of  someone  that  buys  meat, 
furs,  or  both  so  we  can  get  clear  of  them. 

We  are  publishing  this  letter,  which 
undoubtedly  could  be  duplicated  many 
times,  to  show  what  has  happened  to 


NOTICE! 

It  has  come  to  my  attention 
j  that  some  of  our  subscribers  J 
j  have  paid  Everett  I.  Studley  j 
money  for  a  subscription  or  on  i 
!  an  insurance  application  and  have  ! 
|  not  received  what  they  paid  for.  { 
If  you  have  had  any  such  deal-  l 
ings,  will  you  please  write  me  at 
|  once  in  order  that  I  may  correct  | 
any  mistakes.  Mr.  Studley  has  j 
been  discontinued.  He  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  represent  American  j 
j  Agriculturist  or  the  North  Amer-  j 

!"  ican  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  \ 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  j 

Circulation  Manager ,  j 
Ithaca,  New  York 


many  people  without  much  financial 
’  means  who  invested  in  rabbits,  believ¬ 
ing  that  under  the  contract  given  them 
they  were  assured  of  a  good  market 
for  all  they  could  raise.  Over  a  long 
period  of  time  we  do  not  see  how  any 
company  can  guarantee  a  price  above 
the  market  price  and  stay  in  business. 
We  strongly  urge  our  subscribers,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  buying  rab¬ 
bits  or  something  else,  not  to  buy  them 
because  of  a  promise  that  such  a  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  furnished. 


No  Reply 

Some  time  ago  we  referred  a  letter 
to  the  Utica  Electric  Company  in  which 
a  Western  New  York  subscriber  said 
he  had  signed  a  contract  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  company  to  have  his 
house  wired,  and  had  made  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  with  the  understanding  that  the 
payment  would  be  returned  if  the  elec¬ 
tric  line  was  not  constructed  along  the 
road  past  his  place.  The  line  had  not 
been  constructed  and  the  company 


made  the  refund  with  interest  for  the 
time  they  had  been  holding  his  money. 

We  felt  that  was  fair  but  no  more 
than  the  company  should  have  done. 
Some  time  later  we  received  a  similar 
letter  from  another  subscriber  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  but  although  up  to  date 
we  have  addressed  four  letters  to  the 
Utica  Electric  Company  at  Snyder,  N. 
Y.,  we  have  been  unable  to  get  a  reply 
to  any  of  them.  We  are  unable  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  apparent  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Utica  Electric  Company 
to  state  their  side  of  the  case  or  to 
make  this  refund  in  case  it  should  be 
made. 


Rothenberg  Out  of  Business 

The  firm  of  M.  Rothenberg,  Inc.,  of 
West  Washington  Market,  New  York 
City,  went  out  of  business  about  six 
weeks  ago.  Inquiries  show  that  their 
indebtedness  was  around  $2500.  This 
firm  was  formerly  licensed  and  bonded 
but  did  not  renew  its  license  for  the 
license  year  beginning  July  1,  1932. 
Consequently  if  there  are  any  shippers 
who  sent  stuff  after  that  date  but  have 
not  received  their  pay,  they  will  be 
unable  to  collect  under  the  bond. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  firms  can 
fail  to  take  out  a  bond  and  can  con¬ 
tinue  in  business,  often  under  the  same 
name  and  at  the  same  address.  In  such 
cases,  of  course,  they  cannot  legally 
sell  farm  produce  on  commission  but 
have  to  buy  it  outright  from  the  ship¬ 
per.  However  the  shipper  frequently 
does  not  realize  this  distinction  and 
after  the  firm  fails  discovers  that  he  is 
not  protected  by  the  bond  taken  out 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 

We  might  also  point  out  that  through 
a  recent  change  in  the  license  law  this 
protection  extends  only  to  New  York 
State  shippers.  In  other  words,  any  of 
our  subscribers  who  may  live  in  other 
states  who  ship  to  New  York  commis¬ 
sion  men  are  not  protected  in  case  the 
concern  fails. 


Probably  Lost 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Gray 
Goose  Corporation  of  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  some  time  ago  sold  stock 
through  this  section? 

The  Gray  Goose  Airways,  Inc.,  was 
a  company  promoting  an  airplane,  the 
wings  of  which  were  to  flap  like  a 
bird’s.  They  were  recently  ordered  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be 
restrained  from  selling  stock  in  New 
Jersey  and  also  why  a  receiver  should 
not  be  appointed  to  liquidate  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company.  The  application 
for  the  order  was  made  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Robert  D.  Grossman 
who  charged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  the 
stock  of  the  Gray  Goose  Airways.  The 
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Stanley  W.  Spencer  of  Quechee,  V ermont,  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  as  the 
result  of  an  automobile  accident  last  winter.  The  automobile  in  which  he  was 
riding  was  wrecked  and  the  eye  was  cut  by  broken  glass  and  later  removed . 
Mr.  Spencer  received  the  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company’s  draft 
for  $500.00. 


Our  Guarantee  Protects  j 
j  You  \ 

\  A  MERICAN  Agriculturist  ac- 
?  /\cepts  only  advertising  which  { 
I  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  hon-  \ 
i  est.  We  guarantee  fair  treatment 
?  to  our  readers  who  deal  with  ad-  ! 
I  vertisers  and  will  refund  the  pur-  j 
|  chase  price  after  attempts  by  us 
=  to  get  a  refund  from  the  advertis-  I 
|  er  have  failed,  to  any  subscriber  j 
|  who  deals  with  a  dishonest  adver- 
j  tiser  who  gets  into  our  columns.  ! 

To  take  advantage  of  this  guar-  j 
j  antee,  subscribers  must  say,  “I 
j  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agri-  j 
!  culturist”  when  writing  adver-  j 
j  tisers  and  must  make  complaint 
j  to  us  promptly,  at  the  most,  not 
later  than  a  month  after  the  j 
j  transaction. 

The  Service  Bureau  will  also 
attempt,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  { 
|  to  adjust  differences  of  opinion  i 
j  between  subscribers  and  our  ad- 
‘  vertisers.  In  fact,  we  are  ready  j 
|  at  all  times  to  help  subscribers  j 
|  on  any  legitimate  claim  against 
concerns  with  which  they  do  { 
!  business.  i 

\ 
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company  was  incorporated  in  Nevada 
in  February,  1928,  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  do  business  in  New  Jersey 
in  December,  1931.  Mr.  Grossman 
charged  that  the  company  had  no  one 
connected  with  it  who  possessed  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  aeronautics  to 
build  a  practical  airship. 

It  would  not  seem  from  these  charges 
made  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Grossman,  that  those  who  invested  in 
this  concern  have  much  chance  of  real¬ 
izing  on  their  investments. 


Even  though  you  are  not  certain  you 
will  be  able  to  go  why  not  write  to  the 
Tour  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
and  ask  him  to  send  you  descriptive 
material  of  the  low-cost  trip  to  the 
West  Indies  which  sails  November  10  ? 
To  do  so  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
in  any  way.  Perhaps  after  you  have 
seen  the  wonderful  trip  planned  and 
have  noted  the  low  cost  you  will  de¬ 
cide  that  an  extra  effort  on  your  part 
will  enable  you  to  go. 


With  Fels-Naptha  you  get  more  help — 
no  t  j  us  t "  mor  e  b  a  r  s.  ’  ’  You  get  extra  help— 
easier  washdays!  Be  bargain-wise — bu} 
Fels-Naptha!  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-10-15  Phila.,  Pa. 


$10,000  TSSBSr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  ^  ■*  /\  irAA«i  No  Dues  or 
Only  M  II  t  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $23  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
Name - 


P.  O. 


Age  _  State  - 


City _ State. 


RANGES 
$QQ85 
33  up 

OIL  STOVES 

*162? 


HEATERS 

mn 

FURNACES 

*5221 


Indicate  be- 
low  articles 
in  which 
you  are  in¬ 
terested. 

Ranges  Q 


Mail  Coupon  for  NEW,  FREE 

Your  name  on  the  coupon 
brings  this  great  Bargain 
Catalog  of  Kalamazoo  FACTORY 
PRICES  that  save  you  )/%  to  Vi  •  •  • 
200  Styles  and  Sizes  of  the  newest 
Stoves,  Ranges, Furnaces . . .  Qual¬ 
ity  famous  for  32  years ,  endorsed 
by  800,000  satisfied  users.  Easy 
Terms — $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay. 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

360  Days’  Approval  Test . . . 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  . . .  24-hr.  Shipments 
. .  .  New  Prices  .  .  .  New 
low  priced  wood  burning 
Heaters  .  .  .  Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 
in  sparkling  colors  . .  . 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges,Gas  Stoves, 
_  Oil  Stoves,  Heating 
Stoves  . .  .  Lower  priced  Fur¬ 
naces  —FREE  furnace  plans . . . 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  from 
factory,  Kalamazoo,  or  ware¬ 
house,  Utica,  N.Y.,  Akron,  O. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 

Coupon 
NOW! 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
FREE  Catalog. 


Heaters  U1 

Name _ 

OilStovcsQ  comb.  □ 
Gas,  Coal 
Furnaces  fl  and  Wood 
Ranges 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You’ 


[Please  print  name  plainly ] 


Address 


BUY  THE  FEED  THAT 
SUITS  YOUR  CONDITIONS 


ENTERING  the  heavy  grain  feeding  season,  dairymen 
face  a  terrible  handicap  in  the  ruinous  price  for 
milk.  Fortunately,  through  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  Service, 
it  is  possible,  in  a  measure,  to  meet  this  condition.  A 
wide  range  of  feed  mixtures  enables  each  dairyman  to 
select  the  feed  which  best  meets  his  conditions.  All 
dairymen  must  be  careful  not  to  buy  any  more  protein 
than  is  absolutely  needed,  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  much 
less  than  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  necessary,  as  is 
continually  being  shown  by  the  Protein  Experiment  at 
Cornell  University. 

To  aid  you  in  selecting  the  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  which 
best  suits  your  conditions,  the  following  suggestions 
are  made: 

1 .  DAIRYMEN  who  lack  home  grown  grains  and  whose 
milk  price,  due  to  fluid  markets  and  large  volume 
plants,  enables  them  to  feed  as  well  as  they  ever  did, 
should  stay  with  G.L.F.  Fitting  Ration,  16%  Dairy, 
20%  Exchange  Dairy,  or  24%  Milk  Maker,  according  to 
the  quality  of  their  roughage.  More  20%  Exchange 
Dairy  is  now  being  fed  than  24%  Milk  Maker.  Many 
dairymen  are  feeding  16%  Dairy,  and  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  quite  a  percentage  of  very  good  feeders  are 
using  12%  Fitting  Ration  with  alfalfa  and  clover. 


DAIRYMEN  who  have  supplies  of  home  grown 
grains  beyond  what  is  needed  for  their  horses  and  dry 
stock,  can  make  a  wonderful  dairy  feed  with  28% 
Supplemental.  In  line  with  the  trend  toward  lower 
protein  feeding,  this  feed  is  a  particularly  good  supple¬ 
ment  because  it  carries  14%  of  high  sugar  content 
molasses.  With  clover  and  alfalfa,  it  may  be  used  with 
as  much  as  four  parts  of  home  grown  grains  to  one  of 
28%  Supplemental.  Such  a  mixture  will  make  a 
palatable  feed,  plenty  high  enough  in  protein. 

Don’t  forget  that  all  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  can  be  brought 
into  your  community  in  5  ton  bulk  lots,  or  in  20  ton 
bulk  cars. 


A  DAIRY  FEED 
SERVICE  TO  MEET  YOUR 
PRACTICAL  CONDITIONS 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


The  pioneer  and  his  family  were  rewarded 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  work  they  did.  The 
harder  they  worked  the  more  they  had  and 
there  was  never  an  unemployment  problem. 
Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  says  the  trouble  began  when 
we  began  to  use  money  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change.  Because  money  itself  varies  in  value 
the  same  amount  of  money  never  buys  the 
same  amount  of  goods. 


«pi 


MILK-  Needed  at  Every  Age 


SIX 


SIXTEEN 


SIXTY 


Ideal  Daily  Quota  -  One  Quart  of  MILK 


Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association.  Inc..  II  West  42nd  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y 


Time — 10:30  A.  M.,  any  school 
day. 

Place — A  large  New  York  City 
schoolroom. 

Audience — Hundreds  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  young  generation  of 
mixed  races,  tired,  restless, 
with  many  undernourished, 
some  actually  hungry. 

Speaker — A  trained  story-teller 
and  lecturer  from  the  Health 
Education  Department  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association. 

Subject — The  wonderful  story 
of  milk. 

Material — Illustrated  charts  like 
the  ones  on  this  page,  printed 
and  illustrated  stories  about 
milk,  stereoptician  slides  and 
motion  pictures,  all  designed 
to  help  show  that  milk  is  the 
best  and  most  necessary  food. 


A  Letter  from  One  of  New 
York  City’s  Health 
Workers 


Dairymen  s  League  C  o-operative 
Ass’n  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
Gentlemen : 

We  have  been  using  your  pos¬ 
ters  and  panels,  “Milking  time  in 
many  latids”  for  the  past  eight 
months.  We  have  used  them  as  a 
window  display  and  they  have  at¬ 
tracted  a  good  bit  of  attention. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  some¬ 
one  does  not  come  in,  from  school 
teacher  to  milk  cap  salesman,  ask¬ 
ing  us  where  we  obtained  them. 

1  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
of  any  other  new  posters  which 
you  may  have. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
helpful  cooperation  in  the  past. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Margaret  S.  Taylor, 
Assistant  Supervisor, 
Visiting  Nurse  Service 


upset  every  business.  One  defi¬ 
nite  result  which  is  still  contin¬ 
ued  is  the  drinking  by  children 
of  milk  from  small  bottles,  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  day  in  nearly 
every  city  school.  Children  be¬ 
come  enthusiastic  milk  boosters 
and  carry  the  lesson  to  homes, 
which  use  more  milk  as  a  result. 


Almost  exactly  the  same  setup  is  used  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  during  the  year  at  meetings  of 
women’s  organizations  and  other  consumer 
groups,  only,  of  course,  the  lecture  and  the 
material  is  more  suitable  for  use  with  adults. 

For  years  now  the  League  has  been  telling  this 
story  over  and  over  to  school  children  and  to 
grown-up  consumers.  Dealers  and  health  au¬ 
thorities,  have  followed  the  League  example 
with  the  result  that  this  combined 
work  was  a  large  factor  in  causing 
a  regular  per  capita  increase  in  the 
use  of  milk  for  the  past  several 
years  until  the  present  depression 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC 


If  all  consumers,  including 
farmers  themselves,  used  as 
much  milk  as  both  health  and 
economics  justify,  we  could  not 
keep  cows  enough  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  and  there  would  be  little 
hard  times  in  the  milk  business. 
The  League  realized  this  fact  as 
early  as  1921,  and  started  a  De¬ 
partment  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  school  children,  women’s 
clubs,  and  other  consumer 
groups  the  fact  that  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  are  the  most  important 
foods,  just  about  the  most  tasty,  and,  all  facts 
considered,  the  cheapest. 

The  work  of  the  Health  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  League  has  grown  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  the  League 
is  doing.  More  than  a  quarter  million  consumers 
are  reached  personally  every  year  with  these 
facts  about  milk.  It  not  only  helps  to  increase 
present  milk  consumption,  but  is  building  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  future  for  every  producer  in  the 
milk  shed. 

The  lessons  of  “Milk  for  Health” 
apply  even  more  to  farm  families 
because  milk  is  cheaper  in  the 
country. 


f 
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The  Frontiers  Are  Gone 


So  Surplus  Population  Must  Turn  to  the  Land 


Kill  a  COLD 
before  it 
Takes  Root! 


DAVID  CROCKETT  ran  for  By  E.  R.  Eastman 

some  political  office  in  Kentucky 

in  his  very  early  days.  His  neighbors  know  this.  They  know  that  all  of 
failed  to  show  a  proper  amount  of  their  livelihood,  their  whole  physical 
gratitude  for  his  public  services  so  being,  in  fact,  depends  upon  the  soil, 
he  got  badly  licked  in  the  election,  No  longer  able  to  find  new  fertile 
whereupon  Dave  told  them  that  they  lands  to  the  west,  the  time  is  not  far 
could  all  go  to  blazes  and  as  for  him,  distant,  I  predict,  when  Americans 
lie  was  going  to  Texas.  However,  will  take  a  new  attitude  toward  land 
Dave  did  not  actually  say  blazes  for  and  will  come  to  regard  it  in  its  true 
the  pioneers  were  in  the  habit  of  light  as  the  most  precious  possession 
calling  a  spade,  a  spade.  we  have.  When  that  time  comes,  and 

Crockett,  as  you  know,  did  suit  his  perhaps  it  is  not  far  distant,  farms 
action  to  his  word,  went  to  Texas,  and  farmers  will  gain  the  position  in 
and  was  later  killed  in  the  gal¬ 
lant  attempt  to  defend  the 
Alamo  against  Santa  Anna 
and  his  army. 

For  ten  thousand  years, 
mankind  has  been  doing  just 
what  Dave  Crockett  did. 

Whenever  civilization  has  be¬ 
come  too  complicated  or  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  individual 
or  to  the  group  they  have 
picked  themselves  up,  bag  and 
baggage,  and  moved  on  west¬ 
ward.  Civilization  first  arose 
in  Asia,  moved  into  east- 


Birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Logansville, 
Kentucky — a  type  of  home  the  world  will  not  see 
again. 


two  directions ;  one  was  toward  the 
western  frontier  and  the  other  was 
toward  the  cities.  In  the  next  ioo 
years  we  are  going  to  see  a  turning 
back,  both  from  the  cities,  and  from 
the  frontiers  because  there  are  none, 
toward  the  land  again.  So  densely 
populated  have  the  cities  become  that 
the  job  of  feeding  city  people  is  our 
greatest  economic  problem.  It  costs 
more  to  distribute  a  bushel  of  pota¬ 
toes,  of  almost  any  other  product, 
after  it  reaches  the  terminal  markets 
of  New  York  City  than  it  does  to 
grow  that  bushel  of  potatoes 
on  a  farm  300  miles  away  and 
transport  it  to  the  terminal 
markets. 

There  is  only  one  answer 
to  that  problem,  and  of  course 
it  will  take  some  time  to  work 
it  out,  and  that  is  de-centrafi- 
zation.  Why  should  all  indus¬ 
tries,  employing  millions  of 
workers,  stick  to  the  great 
urban  centers?  Why  not  put 
these  manufactories,  these 
great  employers  of  men,  back 
into  the  small  towns  and  cities, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for 
the  employees  to  live  in  small 
country  homes  where  perhaps 
they  may  keep  a  few  hens  and 


era  Europe,  from  there  into 
Greece,  from  Greece  to  Rome, 
from  Rome  it  crossed  France 

to  Great  Britain,  and  then  . 

ma.de  the  big  jump  across  the  Atlan-  the  sun  which  their  contribution  to  at  least  raise  then  own  vegetables, 

tic  to  the  Americas.  The  American  civilization  justifies.  This,  it  seems  That  is  just  what  is  happening 

pioneer  ever  shoving  on  westward,  to  me,  is  just  about  the  most  hopeful  now.  Tia^cl  the  roads  near  any  cit^ 
finally  reached  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  fact  in  these  terrible  hard  times,  and  note  even  in  these  hard  times 

the  world  cycle  wrs  complete.  through  which  farmers  are  passing,  the  large  amount  of  building  of  small 

The  question  now  before  the  world  If  they  can  just  hang  on  to  their  land  homes  on  an  acre  or  so  of  ground 
is  “Where  does  the  pioneer  go  from  without  accumulating  too  great  debts,  for  the  man  who  expects  to  hv>~ 
here?”  The  frontiers  are  gone.  How  the  sun  is  going  to  shine  again  for  theie  and  to  work  in  the  nearby  cite, 
can  we  relieve  surplus  population  them,  because  their  land  must  become  That  is  the  answer,  to  some  extent, 
when  there  are  no  longer  surplus  more  valuable,  more  highly  prizeci  for  the  man  who  has  heretofore 
lands,  when  an  over-flowing  people  than  it  is  now.  moved  on  into  new  pioneer  country, 

can  no  longer  find  new  and  cheap  When  I  was  a  lad  we  had  a  neigh-  and  also  to  the  man  or  the  boy  or 

lands  by  moving  ever  to  the  west-  bor  who  owned  perhaps  a  thousand  who  has  lushed  off  from  the 

ward?  So  cheap  has  land  been  here  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  poor  hill-  land  to  go  to  the  city, 

in  America  for  300  years  that  we  tops  covered  with  scrub  growth.  He  They  are  coming  back  to  the  coun¬ 

still  hold  it  much  in  contempt,  this  was  called  “land  poor”  and  his  judg-  try  in  the  next  25  years,  by  the  hun- 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  great  ment  in  acquiring  this  land  was  ques-  dreds  of  thousands,  not  to  become 
cities  owe  their  growth  and  prosper-  tioned  by  his  neighbors.  Neverthe-  farmers  we  have  enough  farmers 
ity  almost  entirely  to  cheap  food  pro-  less  I  know  and  respect  his  motive.  n(?w  but  to  become  rural  dwellers 
duced  on  cheap  land.  Today  there  He  loved  the  soil;  he  was  following  with  the  wholesome  point  of  view 

are  farms  in  the  east  that  can  hardly  the  primeval  urge  in  most  all  of  us  gamed  by  those  who  have  the  priv- 

be  given  away,  and  millions  of  acres  to  own  land.  His  instinct  told  him  deges  ot  living  upon  the  land,  and  a 
can  be  bought  for  as  low  as  five  and  that  it  was  more  precious  than  gold,  new  outlook  on  life  and  its  problems, 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  but  of  course  from  a  practical  stand-  which  mean  far  more  in  happiness 

But  1  predict  that  our  attitude  point  his  instinct  was  wrong  because  Ihan  can  ever  be  obtained  by  the 
toward  land  is  going  to  change,  our  present  system  of  economics  did  Poor  man  or  woman  who  tries  to  get 

Fundamentally,  and  in  the  last  an-  not  then  and  does  not  now  give  the  tlie  most  out  ot  lite  by  living  upon 

land  a  fair  deal. 

In  the  moving  of  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  past  it  has  traveled  in 


alysis,  soil  and  the  land  are  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  mankind.  The 
older  countries  of  the  world  well 


a  city  street. 


With  the  frontiers  gone  where  will  the  surplus  population  go?  The  era 
of  cheap  land  is  gone.  See  article  on  this  page. 


A  New  Book 

" The  Rural  Mission  of  the  Church  in 
Eastern  Asia  ”  with  foreword  by  John 
R.  Scott,  is  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield’s 
report  of  conditions  as  he  saw  them  on 
his  trip  last  year  to  Japan,  Korea, 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council.  Dr.  Butterfield’s  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  conditions  in  those  countries 
and  his  recommendations  as  to  how 
they  may  best  be  met,  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  just  now,  especially  since  80 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  Asia  are  rural 
folk,  and,  therefore,  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  revolutionary  events  now  taking 
place  there. 

Not  only  in  this  book  of  215  pages 
of  great  interest  to  the  lay  reader,  but 
it  furnishes  a  valuable  insight  for  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  into  the  best  ways  of 
assisting  work  of  the  missionaries  in 
those  fields.  The  “great  stirrings  of  peo¬ 
ples,”  as  Dr.  Butterfield  terms  the  un¬ 
rest  of  the  East,  have  only  just  begun 
to  be  felt,  and  his  book  is  a  great  help 
towards  understanding  the  changes 
which  are  now  taking  place,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  go  forward  from  now  on. 

Paper  binding,  $1.00  postpaid.  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Get  at  it  Quick— from 
the  INSIDE! 


TREAT  a  cold  quickly  and 
treat  it  decisively !  Don’t 
depend  on  half-waymeasures. 
Half-way  measures  only  lead 
to  half-cured  colds. 

Take  a  COLD  remedy  for  a 
cold  and  not  a  remedy  good 
for  half  a  dozen  things.  Take 
a  remedy  that  gets  a  cold 
from  the  inside,  and  not  merely 
a  surface  treatment. 


4  EFFECTS ! 

The  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  as 
soon  as  you  catch  a  cold.  Grove’s 
Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  effective 
and  reliable  because  it  is  specifically 
a  cold  remedy  and  because  it  does  the 
four  things  necessary  to  relieve  a  cold . 

First,  it  opens  the  bowels.  Second, 
it  kills  the  cold  germs  in  the  system 
and  reduces  the  fever.  Third,  it 
relieves  the  headache  and  that 
grippy  feeling.  Fourth,  it  tones  the 
entire  system  and  fortifies  against 
further  attack. 


GROVES 

LAXATIVE 

BROMO  QUININE 


SAFE! 


Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is 
safe  to  take !  It  contains  no  narcotics 
and  produces  no 
bad  after-effects. 
Taken  promptly,  it 
will  usually  expel 
a  cold  overnight. 
So  in  its  use  lies 
safety.  Every  drug 
store  in  America 
sells  Grove’s 
Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine.  Conven¬ 
ient,  pocket-size 
box,  cellophane- 
wrapped.  Get  it 
today. 

"I  Couldn't 
Write  a  Better 
Prescription 
Myself !” 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Reductions 
That  Do  Not 
Reduce 


M 


ANY  individuals 
and  organizations 
are  bringing  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  State  ot 
New  York  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  State  aid  to 
schools  by  at  least  25  to  33  per  cent.  Similat 
pressure  will  be  brought  this  winter  to  reduce 
State  aid  for  highways  and  other  agricultural 
or  rural  services. 

We  were  almost  the  first  to  raise  our  voice 
against  the  great  growing  burden  of  taxation. 
When  we  began  to  talk  about  it  years  ago  we 
received  little  support,  even  from  farmers.  There¬ 
fore,  our  record  is  clear  that  we  stand  for  rigid 
economy  in  government  all  the  way  along  the 
line,  but  we  must  point  out  most  emphatically 
that  farmers  should  be  quick  to  protest  the  kind 
of  economy  in  State  or  local  government  that 
will  increase  rather  than  decrease  farm  taxes. 
Let  there  be  every  possible  saving  in  the  local 
administration  of  schools  and  highways,  but  we 
cannot  over-emphasize  the  fact  that  reduction 
in  State  budgets  for  these  enterprises  will  almost 
surely  reduce  State  aid  to  localities  and  thereby 
increase  your  school  and  highway  taxes  instead 
of  decrease  them. 

It  is  true,  furthermore,  that  past  history  shows 
that  whenever  there  has  been  any  program  of 
retrenchment  in  government  service  it  always 
seems  that  agricultural  service  has  been  the  first 
to  get  the  ax.  Already  enemies  of  agricultural 
education,  of  the  State  College,  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureaus,  are  suggesting  that  these  splendid 
farm  services  can  well  be  discontinued.  How 
would  you  like  to  live  in  a  county  or  especially 
in  a  state  with  no  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus, 
when  all  of  your  neighboring  states  are  receiv¬ 
ing  these  services  ? 

We  believe  that  those  responsible  for  public 
work  in  agriculture  should  be  and  are  willing  to 
reduce  their  salaries  and  budgets  drastically,  in 
line  with  the  needs  of  the  times,  but  these  ser¬ 
vices  to  agriculture  should  most  certainly  not  be 
forced  to  make  reductions  beyond  that  required 
of  other  kinds  of  oublic  work. 


The  Two  Propositions  on  New 
York  Ballots 


AMERICAN  Agriculturist  does  not  attempt, 
except  through  paid  advertising,  to  tell  our 
readers  what  political  party  or  candidates  to 
support.  Our  staff  is  composed  of  members  of 
both  parties,  but  we  are  pro-agriculture  before 
we  are  pro-anything  else. 

There  will  be,  however,  two  propositions 
on  New  York  State  ballots  this  year  to 
which  we  call  your  attention.  One  of  these, 
known  as  the  Porter  Brereton  amendment,  would 
amend  Section  7  of  Article  VII  of  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  to  permit  the  development  of  additional 
recreational  facilities  in  the  State  forest  preserve. 
In  our  opinion,  this  amendment  is  unnecessary. 
Anything  in  the  way  of  needed  additional  facili¬ 
ties  can  be  established  under  existing  law. 

The  other  amendment  would  provide  for  $30,- 
000,000  to  be  raised  by  bonding  the  State  for  a 
short  term.  It  is  endorsed  by  both  parties  and 
should  have  your  support.  It  is  fully  explained  on 
page  11  of  the  New  York  edition  of  this  issue. 
The  last  thing  in  the  world  we  want  to  advise  our 
people  at  the  present  time  is  to  vote  for  addition¬ 
al  financial  obligations.  Yet  the  necessities  of  the 
case  indicate  that  this  $30,000,000  bond  issue  is 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Society  is  certainly  obli¬ 
gated  to  take  care  of  starving  people.  It  cannot 
well  do  it  by  raising  any  more  taxes  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  much  of  which  would  come  out  of  real 
estate.  The  only  other  answer  is  a  bond  issue. 

Civilization  is  in  a  great  hole.  We  must  all  do 
our  best  to  pull  out  with  the  least  suffering  and 
tragedy  possible.  This  means  that  we  must  help 


the  unfortunate  thousands  who  are  out  of  work 
as  wisely  and  as  generously  as  we  can,  all  of 
which  indicates  that  we  should  vote  “Yes”  on 
this  $30,000,000  bond  issue  amendment. 


Farm  Mortgage  Foreclosure 
Difficulties 

T  is  claimed  that  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  at 
Rochester  is  rather  heartless  and  exacting  in  its 
policy  with  farmers' on  foreclosures,  and  that, 
furthermore,  farm  real  estate  throughout  western 
New  York  is  being  unnecessarily  depreciated  by 
the  attitude  of  this  Bank.  Such  a  policy,  if  true, 
is  particularly  heartless  and  selfish  in  times  like 
these,  and  if  you  have  had  such  an  experience 
or  know  of  such  with  this  Bank,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  the  facts  in  detail. 

Do  not  confuse  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
with  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  This  Bank  is  cooperating  with 
farmers  to  the  fullest  extent  to  help  them  tide 
over  their  difficulties  until  better  times. 

There  comes  a  time,  of  course,  in  some  mort¬ 
gage  situations  when  the  holder  can  do  nothing 
else  but  foreclose.  There  are  cases  where  the 
greatest  kindness  is  to  close  out  the  debtor  and 
give  him  a  new  start  without  his  impossible  bur¬ 
den  of  debt,  but  this  is  not  the  case  now  with 
many  good  farmers  who  simply  cannot  meet  their 
payments  because  of  low  prices  received  for  their 
products.  If  these  farmers  are  willing  to  do  all 
they  can  to  meet  their  obligations  and  can  pay 
an  amount  equal  to  a  fair  rental  on  the  property, 
they  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  hold 
on  to  homes  and  businesses  until  better  times. 


The  Egg  and  Poultry  Business 

“Egg  prices  continued  to  rise  uninterruptedly  in 
September,  the  rise  being  even  greater  than  that 
anticipated.  Supplies  of  whites  at  Philadelphia  were 
particularly  short  at  times,  causing  dealers  to  turn 
more  generally  to  the  Pacific  Coast  whites  for  their 
specialized  trade.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  on 
September  1st  were  about  34  per  cent  less  than 
holdings  on  September  1st  last  year  and  37  per  cent 
less  than  for  the  five-year  average ;  it  was  the  small¬ 
est  September  holding  since  1916. 

“The  production  during  September  continued  con¬ 
sistently  lower  than  receipts  of  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.” 

— U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

HE  above  information  is  good  news  for  poul- 
trymen.  It  is  in  line  with  what  we  have  been 
saying  for  a  long  time,  to  the  effect  that  poul¬ 
try  is  now  just  about  the  best  farm  enterprise. 
But  please  do  not  misunderstand  us.  We  are  not 
saying  that  anybody  is  getting  rich  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  are  most  emphatically  advising 
those  not  experienced  in  poultry  husbandry  not 
to  plunge  into  it.  For  the  man  whose  business  is 
well  organized  and  who  knows  that  business  from 
A  to  Z,  there  should  be  some  small  profits  from 
eggs  this  winter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in 
agriculture  in  recent  years  is  the  turn  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  toward  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
eggs.  New  York  State  produced  in  1919,  62,000,- 
000  dozen  eggs;  in  1929,  ten  years  later,  this 
State  alone  had  nearly  doubled  its  production  to 
98,000,000  dozen.  Other  states  have  had  similar 
large  increases  but  probably  not  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  this  State. 

One  reason  for  more  eggs  in  the  East  is  the 
fact  that  farmers  are  at  last  awakened  to  their 
golden  opportunity  of  being  near  the  greatest 
markets  in  the  world. 

With  this  large  growth  in  the  poultry  industry 
there  has  developed  an  equally  great  need  of 
poultry  marketing  and  production  information. 
That  is  the  reason  why  American  Agriculturist 
has  started  its  new  poultry  service,  under  the 
general  head  of  “Nearby  Markets  for  Nearby 
Egg  Producers.”  This  service  is  going  to  be  con¬ 


tinued  and  extended  in  American  Agriculturist. 
We  have  set  as  an  aim  the  ideal  of  furnishing 
poultry  growers  the  most  reliable  and  important 
information  both  as  to  production  and  marketing 
that  you  can  obtain  anywhere  and  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  it.  To  do  this  we  are  adding  to  our  staff 
men  who  have  made  a  reputation  in  the  business. 

Get  in  the  habit  of  studying  our  poultry  ser¬ 
vice  in  each  issue,  and  we  will  appreciate  having 
your  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be  improved. 

Do  Not  Give  Your  Stuff  Away 

GAIN  we  urge  our  farmer  friends  not  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  market  their  products  for  give¬ 
away  prices.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
excuse  for  many  of  the  low  prices  which  are 
being  offered  for  farm  products.  One  of  the 
proofs  that  too  little  is  being  paid  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  is  the  fact  that  prices  for  the  same  quality 
stuff  vary  greatly  in  different  communities. 

It  always  pays  to  get  all  the  market  informa¬ 
tion  you  can,  but  it  pays  especially  in  times  like 
these.  American  Agriculturist  maintains  a  mar¬ 
ket  page  and  a  market  service  especially  to  save 
you  money.  Study  our  articles  and  the  market 
page  and  feel  free  to  write  us.  Listen  to  the 
prices  given  on  the  radio  for  products  you  have 
for  sale.  Talk  the  matter  over  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  sell.  Prices  cannot 
be  much  lower  and  they  may  improve. 

Good  Service  for  Dairymen 

OTH  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  now 
have  a  listing  service  for  New  York  State 
cows  for  sale.  This  good  work  should  do  much 
to  help  dairymen  make  replacements  with  New 
York  cows  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  State  has  a  surplus,  and  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  from  every  standpoint  to  use  this  surplus 
before  importing  more  cattle  further  to  compli¬ 
cate  the  problem. 

Last  Call  for  Panama 

HIS  is  the  last  call  for  that  great  trip  with 
A.  A.  folk  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Panama 
Canal.  With  this  call  the  Editor  issues  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  to  you  to  go  with  him.  We  do 
not  believe  you  will  ever  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  as  little  money  to  spend  17  days  so 
restfully  and  to  see  so  much  as  you  will  on  this 
trip.  Come  on  and  go!  There  is  still  time  to  send 
you  full  information  if  you  are  interested. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

DEAF  old  man  decided  one  morning  that 
he  would  build  a  pump  log.  Of  course,  being 
aware  of  his  deafness  he  began  to  think 
what  he  would  say  if  someone  happened  along 
the  road  and  started  firing  questions  at  him.  The 
old  man  thought  whoever  came  along  might  first 
ask  him  what  he  was  building,  to  which  he  would 
reply,  “Pump  log.” 

Next  he  thought  he  would  probably  be  asked 
how  far  the  water  would  come,  and  he  would 
answer,  “Uj>  to  that  knot.” 

And,  then  if  he  were  asked  if  he  wanted  help, 
he  would  say,  “If  you  don’t,  somebody  else  will.’’ 

A  little  later  a  man  and  his  wife  drove  up  the 
road  and  stopped  by  the  spot  where  the  pump 
log  was  being  built.  The  stranger  said,  “What’s 
the  name  of  the  next  town?” 

“Pump  log,”  replied  the  old  man. 

“How  far  is  it?” 

“Up  to  that  knot.” 

The  stranger,  thinking  he  was  being  made  fun 
of,  got  a  little  annoyed  and  said  “Do  ypu  want 
me  to  get  out  and  lick  you?” 

Back  came  the  old  man’s  answer,  “If  you  don’t, 
somebody  else  will !” 
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Is  a  Farmer  only  a 

third  of  a  Man? 

Six  and  a  half  million  farm  families— 22  percent  of  the 
population— get  only  7  percent  of  the  national  income. 
In  pay  the  farmer  is  rated  a  third  of  a  man. 

Penalized  in  prosperity,  ruined  in  depression,  the  farmer 
must  be  helped  if  America  is  to  recover. 

With  wheat  at  the  lowest  price  since  1894,  corn  the 
lowest  since  1896,  hogs  the  lowest  since  1896,  the  farmer’s 
crops  buy  only  half  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  war. 

Republican  leadership  in  1928  promised  the  suffering 
farmer  equality  with  prosperous  industry.  Three-cent 
hogs,  ten-cent  corn,  thirty-cent  wheat  reveal  how  that 
pledge  has  been  kept. 

What  does  Hoover  offer  today?  Failure  to  listen  to  farm 
leadership— a  continuation  of  the  same  blind  policy  that 
has  pauperized  agriculture,  paralyzed  the  farm  States.  It 
is  a  record  of  failure— a  promise  of  nothing  that  will  help. 

It’s  TIME  TO  CHANGE.  In  FRANKLIN  D. 
ROOSEVELT  the  Democratic  Party  offers  a  candidate 
with  a  RECORD  of  real  service  to  agriculture  in  his 
own  State— lower  farm  taxes,  better  roads,  better  schools, 
improved  market  opportunities,  planned  use  of  the  land 
-and  a  national  farm  PROGRAM,  not  to  mislead  but 
to  HELP  the  farmer. 

The  record  and  the  program  show  his  understanding 
of  the  facts,  his  WILL  TO  ACT.  It  is  a  record  of  suc¬ 
cess  contrasted  to  a  record  of  failure  — a  program  of 
hope  contrasted  to  a  program  of  despair. 

Vote  for  a  BETTER  DAY  for  agriculture  1 

GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT’S 
Six-Point  Program  for  Agricultural  Equality  with  Industry 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 

1  Refinance  Farm  Mortgages  with  lower  rates  and  longer  time  for  payment. 

2  Restore  World  Trade  by  tariff  reform  and  tariff  agreements  with  other  nations. 

3  Raise  Domestic  Price  of  surplus  crops  —  “make  the  tariff  effective”.  6  make  its  work  more  effective. 

He  works  with  Agriculture  to  raise  its  return  to  the  level  of  Industry 


A  PERMANENT  PROGRAM 

4  Put  into  effect  a  national  land  planning  policy. 

5  Reduce  and  equalize  land  taxes. 

Reorganize  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  waste  and 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  29,  1932 

Problems  of  the  Times 

Rural  Troubles  Bring  Many  Thoughtful  Letters 


Editor’s  Note:  We  sometimes  think 
that  farmers  themselves  can  express 
themselves  more  forcefully  and  to  the 
point  on  their  own  problems  than  any¬ 
one  else.  That  is  the  reason  we  run  so 
many  letters  from  our  readers.  We  al¬ 
ways  wish  we  could  publish  more. 

Here  are  some  that  will  set  you 
thinking,  even  if  you  do  not  agree  with 
them. 

A  Tax  Assessor’s  Experience 

1HAVE  just  read  in  a  recent  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  the  article 
by  Mr.  Kendrick  entitled  “How  Shall 
Rural  Property  Be  Assessed?”  and  find 
it  very  interesting  because  of  my  own 
experience  as  an  assessor. 

To  some  extent  my  experience  and 
training  before  buying  my  farm  here 
had  amply  prepared  me  efficiently  to 
fill  the  office  of  assessor,  as  I  had  been 
born,  educated,  and  lived  in  Brooklyn 
for  thirty-two  years,  during  that  time 
being  employed  in  more  or  less  impor¬ 
tant  positions  in  large  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  my  education  included  a 
course  in  accounting  and  business  law. 
My  last  position  before  buying  my 
farm  was  as  a  cost  accountant.  I  had 
worked  on  farms  in  Maine,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
Virginia,  and  had  two  short  courses  at 
Cornell  before  I  bought  my  farm. 

About  two  years  after  I  came  here, 
my  assessment  was  raised  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  was  a  city  man.  In 
1928  I  was  taken  sick  and  could  not 
operate  my  farm,  so  I  associated  my¬ 
self  with  an  agent  who  sold  farms  in 
Dutchess  County,  and  when  I  became 
more  familiar  with  values  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  other  farms  I  did  some  very 
loud  talking  around  here,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  I  was  elected  an  assessor.  I 
solicited  no  votes  and  stated  to  every¬ 
one  that,  if  elected,  I  would  fill  the 
job  as  efficiently  as  I  could,  and  im¬ 
partially.  This  resulted  in  my  losing 
more  friends  than  the  job  was  worth. 

I  found  the  books  were  in  terrible 
shape  to  a  man  of  my  training,  and 
prevailed  on  the  other  assessors  to 
permit  me  to  straighten  them  out  so 
far  as  I  could  in  one  term.  But  frank¬ 
ly,  the  pay  received  was  not  sufficient 
to  interest  one  in  making  a  thorough 
job  of  it,  particularly  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  criticism  received  from  those 
whose  corns  had  been  stepped  on. 

Our  town  includes  two  small  villages, 
the  first  being  very  influential  in  local 
politics.  From  the  first  I  criticised  the 
assessments  in  this  village,  but  could 
not  convince  the  other  assessors  to  do 
anything  about  it  on  account  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  it  was  mainly  through  my 
agitation  about  this  matter  that  I 
failed  to  be  renominated.  The  main 
conclusion  I  have  reached  from  my  own 
experience  is  that  the  present  system 
of  local  assessors  being  elected  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors  places  them  too 
much  at  the  mercy  and  influence  of 
their  neighbors  and  tends  to  make 
them  fear  to  place  an  honest  value  on 
the  higher  priced  properties  to  the 
damage  and  detriment  of  the  lower 
ones,  causing  an  inequality  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  lower  priced  properties 
paying  a  larger  proportion  of  the  taxes. 

My  solution  would  be  to  have  a 
county  assessor,  either  appointed  or 
elected,  to  whom  would  be  reported  all 
new  buildings  in  the  county  and  all 
repairs  or  alterations  costing  over  a 
certain  amount.  I  imagine  it  would 
cause  quite  an  upheaval  to  do  away 
entirely  with  the  local  assessors,  but 
I  would,  if  it  could  be  done,  put  all 
the  assessing  in  the  hands  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  assessor.  If  this  could  not  be  done, 

I  would  have  only  one  town  assessor 
whose  work  would  be  subject  to  re¬ 
view  and  amendment  by  the  county  as¬ 
sessor.  I  do  believe  a  local  man  is 
needed  as  he  hears  all  the  gossip  and 
thus  knows  the  spots  where  changes 
should  be  made,  whereas  the  county 
assessor  would  find  it  physically  im¬ 
possible  to  visit  every  property  in  the 
county  each  year.- — R.  E. 

We  do  not  believe  that  local  assessors 
should  themselves  be  personally  criticized 
in  most  cases  for  their  failure  to  make 
fair  assessments.  Our  thought  is  that  the 
present  system  of  making  assessments  is 


so  far  wrong  that  few  men,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try,  can  do  a  good  job. 
What  do  you  think? 


Says  Income  Taxes  Are  Right 

You  asked  for  some  ideas  on  taxa¬ 
tion.  I  have  an  idea  which,  if  carried 
out,  I  think  would  equalize  taxation 
and  relieve  the  present  depression  and 
in  fact  all  depressions.  That  is  to  as¬ 
sess  and  tax  every  person  on  his  an¬ 
nual  overhead  income  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  property  he  owns  or 
his  vocation,  that  is,  his  income  above 
what  it  costs  to  produce  that  income. 

Most  farmers  are  paying  6  per  cent 
tax  on  their  farms,  and  a  large  per 
cent  of  them  are  a  liability  to  the  own¬ 
ers.  Besides  they  have  been  paying 
taxes  on  their  mortgages  for  years. 
Under  this  plan  the  interest  on  their 
mortgages  would  be  deducted  from 
their  income.  There  is  scarcely  any  real 
estate  or  any  other  property  that  pays 
6  per  cent  on  the  investment,  while 
there  are  millions  of  people  who  are 
drawing  salaries  far  in  excess  of  far¬ 
mers  who  are  paying  practically  no 
tax  at  all.  And  then  there  are  millions 
more  who  have  money  at  interest  or 
invested  in  corporations  who  are  only 
paying  .004  tax  on  their  investment, 
and  other  millions  of  mechanics  and 
laboring  men.  Of  course  some  of  their 
incomes  are  small,  but  they  get  more 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tax  they 
pay  than  any  other  class  of  people  and 
should  bear  their  share.  This  plan 
would  not  need  to  interfere  with  the 
present  income  tax. 

I  think  this  method  of  taxation 
would  relieve  the  spirit  of  unrest,  so¬ 
cialism,  and  communism  that  is 
spreading  all  over  the  land,  and  en¬ 
courage  enterprise. 

Some  think  a  man  cannot  make  a 
million  dollars  and  do  it  honestly,  but 
they  can  because  every  dollar  one  saves 
helps  open  an  opportunity  to  make  an¬ 
other,  and  when  they  have  accumulat¬ 
ed  a  million  they  can  double  it  very 
quickly.  The  person  who  makes  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  honestly  is  just  as  much 
entitled  to  it  as  the  man  who  makes  a 
thousand. — J.  F.  U. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  the 
only  fair  system  of  taxation  Is  on  Income. 


What  One  Man  Thinks  About  the 
Horseshoe  Tournament 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  annoyed  if 
I  comment  on  our  annual  Horseshoe 
Pitching  contest  under  the  auspices  of 
American  Agriculturist,  the  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  and  the  State  Fair,  at  the  State 
Fair.  Having  attended  the  contest  for 


the  last  six  years,  two  as  a  spectator 
and  four  years  as  a  contestant,  I  feel 
qualified  to  speak  on  some  phases  of 
the  contest. 

First,  I  wish  to  note  the  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  as 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  spectators. 
While  the  crowds  at  the  Fair  this  year 
were  below  normal,  the  number  wit¬ 
nessing  the  Horseshoe  contest  was  the 
largest  we  have  ever  had. 

Again,  I  wish  to  note  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  the  contest  is  con¬ 
ducted.  Every  contestant,  whether  he 
wins  or  not,  goes  home  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  has  had  a  fair  chance.  I 
have  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  athletic 
contests  and  tournaments  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  a  sporting  event  any¬ 
where  conducted  on  a  higher  plan  than 
this  contest. 

Those  two  splendid  sportsmen,  Mr. 
Snyder  and  Mr.  Cottrell,  who  manage 
the  contests  have  made  of  this  contest 
a  school  in  sportsmanship,  and  all  con¬ 
testants  go  back  to  their  counties  fair¬ 
er,  cleaner,  and  better  sports. 

You  probably  wish  to  know  why  I 
am  bothering  you  with  these  com¬ 
ments.  Now  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  am  getting  at.  I  have  noticed 
that  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  no  longer  a 
director  of  the  Fair  and  I  am  appre¬ 
hensive  lest,  while  the  State  is  elimi¬ 
nating  all  possible  expense,  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Fair  may  be  considering 
the  idea  of  dispensing  with  or  suspend¬ 
ing  this  State  contest.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  unwise. 

In  the  first  place,  this  contest  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  major  attractions. 
Outside  of  the  races,  no  attraction  was 
so  well  patronized  this  year.  A  large 
number  of  people  attend  the  Fair  for 
this  event  alone. 

May  I  hope  that  you  will  cooperate 
with  me,  and,  through  your  influence, 
we  may  impress  Mr.  Morgenthau  and 
the  management  of  the  Fair  with  the 
importance  of  this  great  sporting  event 
and  that  they  may  realize  that  they 
are  creating  fine,  clean  sportsmen  all 
over  the  State  and  promoting  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  most  wholesome  of 
our  American  sports. 

Thanking  you,  Sir,  for  what  you  have 
already  done,  I  am — C.  W.  J. 

So  far  as  we  know  now  we  expect  to  do 
our  part  toward  continuing  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitching  Tournament  in  1933. 


What  Farmers  Are  Up  Against 

We  are  all  hard  hit  by  the  depression 
and  by  the  present  milk  situation,  and 
I  have  no  solution  to  offer  on  either 
of  these  questions,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  only  safe  way  for  the  farmers  in 
their  present  predicament  is  to  cut 


down  the  outgo,  and  another  way  of 
meeting  the  conditions  is  to  cull  out 
the  poor  cows.  Nearly  every  farmer  in 
Delaware  County  would  be  better  off 
with  just  half  as  many  cows  and  have 
the  ones  he  does  keep  right  good  ones. 
These  poor  cows  eat  the  feed,  and  take 
the  care  that  should  be  given  to  good 
cows,  and  are  the  ones  that  keep  the 
farmer  doing  business  for  nothing. 

Tax  time  is  here  and  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  just  going  to  be  unable  to  raise 
the  money  for  their  taxes,  but  do  we 
see  any  letting  up  on  the  part  of  our 
officials  in  their  appropriations  ?  The 
farmers  are  just  almost  sweating  blood 
to  get  their  tax  money  and  then  see 
such  a  large  part  of  it  spent  without 
getting  anywhere  near  their  moneys 
worth.  And  the  officials  keep  right  on 
buying  and  contracting  debts  which 
would  be  ruinous  for  a  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Then,  too,  it  is  not  too  encourag¬ 
ing  for  the  taxpayers  to  see  some  of 
the  people  who  are  receiving  the  old 
age  pension  money.  Some  of  these  re¬ 
cipients  are  just  as  able  to  work  as 
lots  of  people  who  help  support  them. 
Then,  too,  some  of  them  are  taking 
this  money  and  spending  it  for  things 
not  necessary  and  not  beneficial.  No 
doubt  it  is  doing  considerable  good  to 
many  families,  but  it’s  putting  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  shiftlessness  in  many  cases. 

There’s  no  class  of  people  that  has 
stood  so  much  exploiting  on  both  ends 
as  the  farmers,  they  have  been  ridi¬ 
culed,  poked  at  and  ostracized  by  the 
town  folks,  but  with  it  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  people  in  town  call  them  as  a 
class  the  most  honest,  most  reliable 
and  surest  pay  people  they  have  to 
deal  with.  Even  the  banks  that  have 
confined  their  loans  to  farmer  paper 
are  the  ones  that  are  most  solvent, 
while  the  ones  that  liked  big  money 
and  went  to  Wall  St.  to  make  it  are 
scratching  their  heads. 

There’s  one  satisfaction,  however; 
things  are  down  to  rock  bottom  as  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned  so  any 
change  must  be  for  the  better,  and  the 
sooner  all  hands  get  together  and  let 
the  farmer  have  his  rightful  share  the 
sooner  will  everybody  be  getting  along 
better,  for  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country  depends  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer.  When  the  farmers  quit 
spending  then  the  other  fellow  com¬ 
mences  to  worry.  While  we  haven’t 
much  money  we  have  plenty  of  pork, 
beef,  potatoes,  a  cellar  full  of  small 
vegetables,  plenty  of  fuel  and  a  place 
to  sleep,  so  why  should  we  worry?  We 
are  bad  off  and  all  that,  but  there  are 
so  many  worse  off  that  we  cannot  help 
feeling  fairly  good  even  yet. — W.D.H. 


Says  3.5%  Milk  Should  Be 
Minimum 

I  have  read  so  much  about  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  the  cause  of 
the  price  of  the  milk,  that  I  will  write 
you  my  views.  As  I  am  a  producer  of 
milk,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  need  a  State  law  for  3.5% 
milk  in  the  place  of  a  3%  milk  at  the 
plant. 

It  is  quality  we  want,  not  quantity. 
Let  them  demand  a  3.5%  at  the  plant. 
If  the  milk  does  not  test  that,  subtract 
four  cents  from  every  point  of  butter- 
fat  below  three-five.  Also  add  four 
cents  to  every  point  above  three-five. 
As  I  see  it  it  would  take  the  surplus 
off  the  market. 

A  hundred  pounds  of  4.2%  milk  at 
$1  per  hundred  would  be  worth  just 
as  much  as  one-hundred-fifty  pounds  of 
three-three  milk  at  $1  per  hundred, 
which  is  fifty  pounds  surplus. — J.  OTM 

Always  remember  in  reading  letters  in 
American  Agriculturist  that  they  may  or 
may  not  express  our  own  editorial  views. 
We  like  to  give  both  sides,  whatever  our 
own  opinions  may  be. 


A  little  booklet  which  has  just  come 
to  us  is  entitled  “Cyanamid  in  the  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Industry.”  This  is  published  by 
the  American  Cyanamid  Company,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Any 
reader  who  would  like  a  copy  of  this 
can  get  one  by  writing  to  the  company 
or  to  us. 


Governor  Roosevelt,  presenting  a  silver  horseshoe  to  his  neighbor, 
Harold  Seaman  of  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County.  This  silver  horseshoe,  a 
good-luck  token,  was  presented  to  Governor  Roosevelt  several  years  ago 
and  he,  in  turn,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Seaman  for  his  success  in  bringing  the  State 
Horseshoe  Pitching  championship  to  Dutchess  County.  Mr.  Seaman  won  the 
American  Agriculturist-Farm  Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament  at 
the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
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What’s  Wrong  With  Our  Markets  ? 

Prices  Are  Lower  Than  Crop  Yields  Seem  to  Warrant 


A  BIRD’S-EYE  view  of  the  marketing  situation 
throughout  the  nation  reveals  some  startling 
contrasts  to  the  procedure  normally  followed. 
Out  in  Iowa,  militant  farmers  are  blockading 
all  highways  to  certain  cities  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
ruinously  low  prices  for  their  products.  In  Ontario 
and  other  counties  in  western  New  York,  cabbage 
growers  are  striving  with  all  their  might  and  main 
to  prevent  cabbage  prices  from  going  below  $4.00 
per  ton,  "which  is  probably  fifty  per  cent  below  actual 
cost  of  production.  This  morning,  a  graduate  student 
from  Arkansas  came  in  to  get  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  folks  back  home  might  set  up  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  insure  them  a  bare  subsistence 
price  for  their  rice  crop.  The  afternoon  mail  brought 
a  stirring  appeal  for  help  from  the  farmers  in 
Steuben  County,  New  York,  who  are  organizing  to 
withhold  their  potatoes  from  market  until  prices 
represent  something  a  shade  better  than  bankruptcy 
for  most  of  them.  Growers  down  on  Long  Island  and 
in  the  potato  sections  of  New  Jersey  have  already 
taken  steps  along  this  line. 

Prices  Are  Ruinously  Low 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  understand  why  farmers 
are  endeavoring  to  attain  united  action  as  never  be¬ 
fore!  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  the  confines 
of  New  York  State  to  find  numerous  examples  of 
the  stimuli  which  are  causing  this  action.  When 
apples  sell  for  11  per  cent  less  per  bushel  than  they 
sold  before  the  World  War,  dry  beans  for  43  per 
cent  less,  and  potatoes  for  51  per  cent  below  pre-war 
prices,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  growers 
are  confused  and  in  doubts  as  to  the  marketing 
procedure  they  should  follow  this  fall  and  winter. 

What  is  it  that  is  happening  this  fall  which  makes 
the  marketing  of  farm  products  so  difficult  a 
process  ? 

There  is  much  loose  talk  concerning  over-pro¬ 
duction,  restriction  of  acreage,  etc.  Is  that  what's 
wrong  this  year?  Let’s  consult  the  facts  in  the  mat¬ 
ter!  The  commercial  apple  crop  in  the  United  States 
is  19  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year.  In  the  barreled 
apple  areas  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (and  clos- 


By  Dr.  M.  P.  Rasmussen 
New  York,  State  College  of  Agriculture 

est  to  the  centers  of  population)  the  apple  crop  is 
34  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year.  That  doesn’t 
sound  like  over-production!  In  a  normal  year,  such 
a  crop  would  probably  bring  very  satisfactory  prices. 

Fruit  Supplies  Below  Normal 

Frequently,  when  the  apple  crop  is  small,  other 
fruit  crops  are  excessively  large.  That  is  not  the 
case  this  year!  The  peach  crop  this  year  is  about 
40  per  cent  smaller  than  that  of  last  year  and  the 
pear  crop  is  about  5  per  cent  smaller.  The  Florida 
orange  crop  is  about  5  per  cent  larger  but  the  grape¬ 
fruit  crop  is  13  per  cent  smaller  and  the  recent 
hurricane  in  Porto  Rico  is  reported  to  have  destroy¬ 
ed  about  95  per  cent  of  the  citrus  crop  there. 

It  is  true  that  the  crop  of  grapes  in  California  is 
much  larger  this  year  than  last.  But  the  1931  Cali¬ 
fornia  grape  crop  was  about  one-third  below  normal 
and  the  1932  crop  is  still  about  160  thousand  tons 
below  the  average  crop  of  the  past  four  years — when 
prices  were  much  higher.  In  the  East,  the  crop  of 
“American”  grapes,  such  as ‘the  Concord,  Delaware, 
Niagara  and  Catawba,  is  about  10  per  cent  smaller 
than  last  year.  Even  the  cranberry  crop  is  one-fifth 
smaller  than  last  year.  The  apricot  crop  is  slightly 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year  and  that  old  standby 
of  the  boarding  house — the  dried  prune — promises  to 
be  15  per  cent  short  of  the  1931  supply.  All  in  all, 
then,  with  the  supply  of  apples  about  one-fifth  short 
and  practically  all  competing  fruits  in  smaller  sup¬ 
ply,  one  would  normally  expect  higher  and  not  lower 
prices  for  apples  this  Fall. 

Potatoes  and  Substitutes  in  Smaller  Supply 

From  the  point  of  view  of  total  volume,  the  potato 
is  outstandingly  the  most  important  vegetable  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  and  is  a  usual  source  of 
starchy  food  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.  The  1932  potato  crop  in  the  United  States 
is  now  estimated  at  about  357  million  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  about  376  million  last  year.  In  other 
words,  this  year’s  potato  crop  is  5  per  cent  smaller 


than  that  of  1931  and  also  about  10  million  bushels 
less  than  the  normal  crop  of  the  past  five  years.  The 
geographical  location  of  the  potato  crop  is  relatively 
favorable  to  eastern  growers.  In  the  important 
northeastern  states,  which  are  closest  to  the  largest 
population  in  the  United  States,  the  1932  potato  crop 
is  22  million  bushels  or  21  per  cent  smaller  than  last 
year.  There  are  about  13  million  bushels  or  12  per 
cent  more  this  year  than  last  in  the  six  central  sur¬ 
plus  states,  but  some  of  these  will  have  to  make  up 
for  the  decrease  of  almost  four  million  bushels  in 
Idaho.  If  these  central  and  western  potatoes  do  get 
to  eastern  markets,  the  price  will  certainly  have  to 
improve  to  the  extent  of  defraying  relatively  high 
freight  and  packing  charges. 

Crops  That  Compete  With  Potatoes 

How  about  the  crops  which  compete,  more  or  less 
directly,  with  white  potatoes?  The  1932  sweet  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  now  forecast  at  about  74  million  bushels. 
This  is  about  18  per  cent  larger  than  the  crop  of 
1931.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  sweet  potato  crop  is  raised  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
all  of  which  are  a  long  distance  from  market,  which 
means  that  high  packing  costs  and  freight  charges 
must  be  met  before  the  sweet  potato  crop  becomes 
a  serious  competitor  in  the  populous  markets  of  the 
North. 

The  rice  crop  this  year  is  estimated  *  at  about  38 
million  bushels  compared  with  45  million  bushels 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  about  17  per  cent.  Dry  beans 
— the  kind  that  have  made  Boston  famous — are  often 
referred  to  as  the  poor  man’s  meat  and  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  direct  competitor  of  white  potatoes  in 
the  diet.  The  1932  dry  bean  crop  is  now  forecast  at 
about  10  million  bags  (of  100  pounds  each)  com¬ 
pared  with  about  12  y2  million  bags  last  year,  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  bean  crop  of  about  20  per  cent. 

The  vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest  chair 
store  systems  in  the  country  informs  me  that  bread 
sales  have  increased  steadily  as  the  depression  and 
unemployment  have  grown  more  acute.  It  is  likely, 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


Cheer  from  House  Plants 


Only  a  Little  “Know  How”  and  a  Few  Minutes  Daily  Needed 


NOTHING  gives  a  house  so  quickly  he  look  of 
a  real  lived-in  home  as  a  window  filled  with 
green  and  growing  plants.  The  striped  leaves 
of  an  Anthericum  vine,  the  bright  continuous 
blossoms  of  a  Begonia,  or  just  the  straight  buff- 
edged  foliage  of  the  Sanseveria  give  a  sense  of  life 
and  well-being  to  any  family  living-room.  These 
plants,  however,  must  be  vigorous  and  healthy  to 
be  attractive  and,  to  keep  them  in  this  condition, 
their  needs  must  be  understood. 

All  plants  require  light.  Those  which  produce  no 
flowers,  such  as  Ferns,  Wandering  Jew,  English  Ivy, 
and  Aspidistra  will  usually  thrive  even  at  a  northern 
window  but  blossoming  plants  such  as  Primroses  and 
Geraniums,  as  well  as  most  Begonias,  require  all  the 
sunlight  an  eastern  or  southern  exposure  can  supply. 
If  foliage  is  striped  or  mottled,  sunlight  will  make 
the  variation  in  the  leaf  color  more  pronounced. 

Rooms  should  not  be  too  hot.  Sixty-five  to  seventy 
degrees  is  ideal  for  daytime  with  a  drop  no  lower 
than  fifty-five  at  night.  If  there’s  a  blizzard  that 
heaps  snow  high  against  my  houseplant  window  I 
draw  the  shades  at  night  and,  as  a 
further  protection,  place  news¬ 
papers  between  them  and  the 
plants. 

Yet  even  on  these  cold  days  I 
try  to  give  my  plants  fresh  air. 

They  do  not  get  a  chance  to  step 
outside  as  we  do  and  they  do  get 
very  groggy  shut  up  in  a  closed 
room,  day  after  day.  Therefore  it’s 
our  lookout  to  bring  the  outdoor 
freshness  in  to  them.  Yet  sudden 
chilling  of  warm  rooms  and  par¬ 
ticularly  direct  drafts  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  I’ve  found  the 
best  plan  is  to  ventilate  indirectly 
either  through  one  of  those  canvas 
window  screens,  which  we  use  in 
sick  rooms,  or  else  through  open¬ 
ing  windows  and  doors  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room  and  allowing  a  free 


circulation  of  fresh  air  for  ten  easy  to  raise 


minutes  each  morning  and  after¬ 
noon. 

Change  of  air,  too,  is  a  sure 
cure  for  gas  in  the  atmosphere. 

If  you  find  flower  buds  not  open¬ 
ing  or  leaves  getting  black  and 
curled,  you  can  be  pretty  sure 
more  fresh  air  is  needed  to  coun¬ 
teract  gas.  If,  however,  the  leaf 
tips  turn  suddenly  brown,  your 
plant  has  probably  “caught  cold” 
in  a  draft.  That’s  a  common  ill  of 
the  Screwpine  (Pandanus,  I  find. 

Of  course,  kitchens  are  grand  places  to 
grow  plants  because  of  the  fine  humid  at¬ 
mosphere  that  the  constant  boiling  and  dish 
washing  provide.  Most  of  us  prefer  to  have 
our  plants  in  living  rooms,  however,  so  we 
have  to  keep  the  air  a  little  moist  in  other 
ways.  I  keep  bowls  of  water  on  my  radia¬ 
tors  and,  then,  every  day  I  sprinkle  my 
plants  with  a  sprayer  that  sends  out  so  fine 

a  mist  that  nearby 
furniture  and  rugs  go  unharmed. 
It  cost  less  than  a  dollar  and 
has  saved  me  the  endless  trouble 
of  carrying  plants  to  a  washtub 
for  their  bath.  I’m  always  care¬ 
ful  to  reach  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  upper  and, 
for  the  ferns,  I  add  Ivory  soap¬ 
suds  to  my  spray  every  ten 
days.  Some  people  are  success¬ 
ful  in  keeping  their  plants 
free  from  dust  and  soot  just 
by  wiping  them  with  a  damp 
cloth,  while  others  find  that 
shaking  a  wet  whisk  over  the 
plants  is  a  good  substitute 
for  spraying.  Of  course, 
plants  with  hairy  foliage 
must  never  be  sprinkled. 

It’s  surprising  how  much 
refreshed  plants  are  by  a 


The  begonia,  long  flowering  and 


l  he  anthericum,  whose  trail¬ 
ing  habits  make  it  especially 
desirable  for  sun  porches. 


daily  mist  bath  but  even  that 
won’t  keep  them  healthy  if  their 
roots  are  too  wet  or  too  dry. 
There’s  no  set  rule  for  watering 
but  I’ve  found  that  if  the  top 
soil  feels  dry  and  crumbly  to 
the  touch  and  if  the  appearance 
of  pot  and  earth  is  light,  then 
it’s  time  to  water,  and  to  water 
freely.  I  pour  water  on  until  it 
seeps  out  the  drainage  hole  and 
then  in  a  short  while  I  remove 
any  excess  that  remains  in  the 
plant  saucer.  Some  people  water 
their  plants  a  little  each  day  so 
that  the  top  soil  is  always  wet. 
This  is  an  unhealthy  practise 
for  very  likely  water  is  never 
reaching  the  deep  roots.  On  the 
other  hand,  allowing  the  plants 
to  stand  in  jardiniers  of  stag¬ 
nant  water  is  harmful  too  for  it 
brings  on  root  rot,  and  the  feed¬ 
ing  system  of  the  plant  is  thus 
injured. 

Plants  draw  their  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  soil.  Of  course, 
different  plants  have  different 
requirements  but  I’ve  found  in 
general  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  garden 
loam,  sand,  and  well-rotted  barnyard  manure,  or 
leafmold  from  the  woods,  suits  them  all.  Begonias, 
Ferns,  and  Fuchsia  prefer  the  leafmold.  Plants 
with  heavy  roots  require  more  loam.  Those  with 
fine  thread-like  roots  thrive  best  with  a  little  more 
sand  in  the  mixture.  Then  just  to  be  sure  they  get 
a  really  square  meal  from  the  soil  I  add,  for  quick 
growing  plants  such  as  Ferns  and  Begonias,  a  quart 
of  pulverized  sheep  manure  and  for  the  slow  ones, 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Saves  you  money 

on  FARM  LIGHTING! 

Increases  the  efficiency  of 
your  lighting.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  National  in  the 
RED  DRUM.  Write  us  if 
he  cannot  supply  you. 
National  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Lincoln  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

m  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


150  Cows  and  Heifers  Wanted 

X  am  now  ready  to  accept  consignments  for  my 

39th  sale  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins  at  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  December. 

The  ideal  place  to  market  your  fresh  and  close 
springers — along  with  well  grown  heifers  and  hulls 
from  proven  producing  dams. 

Only  animals  from  New  York  State  can  now  be 
accepted.  I  am  positive  they  will  sell  high. 

Write  for  details  at  once  to 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  cows  and  bull  calves. 
Overstocked.  EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  "  PIGS  «  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating- 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

VACCINATED  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  Chester  cross, 
raised  on  our  own  farm  from  our  pure  bred  boars  and 
select  sows.  Our  guarantee  10  days  trial,  if  dissatisfied 
return  pigs  at  our  expense.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to, 

MISHAWUM  STOCK  FARM, 

Mishawum  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  2012 
.7.  J.  JOHNSON  Sales  Mgr. 

The  veterinarian  certificate  with  your  name  and 
number  of  pigs  will  be  with  the  shipment. 


Reliable  Pigs 

-  are  shattered. 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  The 
pigs  we  are  offering  are  not  inferior,  low  priced  stock, 
but  quality  stock  reduced  in  price  to  conform  to  1932 
price  Standards. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 

6  weeks  old . $2.00  8  weeks  old . $2.50 

7  weeks  old . $2.25  9-10  weeks  old $2.75 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  send  M.  O.  or  check 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
“No  sale  final  until  customer  is  satisfied’’ 


DirC  FAR  CAI  F  Carefully  Selected 
riua  run.  OdLIj  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berk- 
■  shire  &  0.  I.  C.  crossed 
8  WKS.  OLD  $2.00  each;  10  WKS.  OLD  $2.25  each 
40-50  pound  shoats  $4.00  each— Young  boars  100-125 
pounds  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  crating  charge. 

Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  April  Hatch  $1.50  each 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  MASS,  Tel  1085 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire;  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 


7-8  wks.  old  $2.00;  8-9  wks.  old  $2.25; 

9-10  wks.  old  $2.50.  Chester  Whites  $3.50 
None  better  sold. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  BOX  149.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Collie  Puppies. 

Beagle  dogs.  P. 


Sable  and  white.  Intelligent  cow 
drivers.  Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.00 

HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Penna. 


/■>  li*  PUPPIES,  Breeding  unexcelled.  Reasonable 
UOIlie  price  c.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vermont 


r*  „  U _ —Beagles  and  Rabbit  hounds,  on  ap- 

rox  Hounds  provaJ.  PONY  FARM.  Himrod,  N.Y. 


D„ J  \1/L  r_ll:_c  Also  Hunting  Beagles.  Cir.  free. 

*  ed.Wn.UOllieS.  Railway-View  Farm.Hastings.N.Y. 
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Roadside  Stand  Gets  Consumer’s  Dollar 

Ontario  Co.  N.  Y.,  Fruit  Grower  Attracts  Motorist,  'Then  Makes  a  Sale 


WE  consider  our  roadside  stand  a 
great  success  as  it  takes  care  of 
practically  all  the  fruit  we  raise  and 
we  have  10  acres  of  vineyard,  an  apple 
orchard,  3  acres  of  purple  raspberries, 
and  smaller  amounts  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Besides  these,  we  buy  sev¬ 
eral  tons  of  grapes  and  many  bushels 
of  peaches  to  supply  the  demand. 

We  are  located  at  the  top  of  a  long 
hill  which  is  a  good  factor  and  we  have 
plenty  of  parking  space.  The  road  is 


cement,  overlooking  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Finger  Lakes. 

Our  stand  has  been  operated  about 
eight  years  and  every  year  old  patrons 
will  bring  new  ones,  many  coming  from 
the  city  which  is  over  40  miles  away. 
In  these  days  of  good  roads  distance 
does  not  make  much  difference. 

To  be  successful  we  find  that  quality 
is  necessary  if  the  stand  has  been  at¬ 
tractive  enough  to  cause  those  passing 
to  stop.  Color  and  variety  will  do  much 
for  any  stand.  For  instance,  a  table 
filled  with  large  currants,  red,  purple, 
and  black  raspberries,  huckleberries, 
early  red  apples,  sweet  apples,  plums, 
corn  and  eggs  will  surely  attract  any 
tourist. 

Also  a  stand  arranged  with  all  colors 
of  grapes,  white,  red,  and  blue,  in  all 
sizes  of  containers,  will  tempt  almost 
everyone.  A  sign  on  the  building  gives 
prices  in  bulk.  Signs  are  fine  to  have 
around  anyway. 

The  winter  squash  are  in  large  piles 
and  so  are  pumpkins,  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  heart  of  every  boy  or  girl  in 
the  county.  Then  the  table  is  flanked 
with  baskets  of  fine  eating  apples  and 
bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  tomatoes 
and  any  surplus  of  vegetables  that  we 
have. 

Of  course,  with  such  a  large  vine¬ 
yard  every  effort  is  made  to  dispose 
of  the  crop  and  the  grapes  are  sorted 
and  packed  with  great  care,  making  2 
or  3  grades  with  corresponding  prices. 
With  us,  fruit  sells  better  than  vege¬ 
tables  as  many  buy  to  eat  on  their 
trips. 

Needless  to  say,  a  pleasant,  cour¬ 
teous  manner  is  always  as  asset  and 
pays  big  when  combined  with  high 
standards.  Get  the  motorist  to  stop, 
then  give  him  good  value  for  his 
money,  rectifying  all  mistakes  prompt¬ 
ly,  remembering  the  customer  is  al¬ 
ways  right.  Thus  they  will  come  back 
and  he  your  best  advertisement. 

— Mrs.  f.  R.  Standisil, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


Make  Currant  Guttings  This  Fall 

When  is  the  best  time  to  set  out  cur¬ 
rant  bushes?  Must  we  buy  these  or  can 
we  divide  the  bushes  we  already  have? 

The  usual  way  of  propagating  cur¬ 
rants  is  to  make  cuts  from  8  to  10 
inches  long  in  the  fall  from  vigorous 
stands  of  the  previous  season’s  growth. 
You  can  either  set  these  out  in  the 
ground  and  cover  them  with  a  mulch 
or  bundle  them  up  and  bury  them  in  a 
sandy  knoll  with  the  bottom  end  up. 
They  can  also  be  stored  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar  and  kept  just  moist  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  drying  out.  It  is  also 
possible  to  make  cuttings  early  in  the 
spring  hut  fall  is  the  best  time.  In  the 
spring  they  are  set  out  leaving  2  buds 
above  the  ground  and  then  after  they 
get  a  good  start  in  1  or  2  years  they 


are  transplanted  to  the  place  where 
you  want  them  permanently.  Of  course, 
you  can  save  a  year  or  two  by  buying 
good  plants  from  some  reliable  nurs¬ 
ery. 


Origin  of  Strawberry  Apple 

A  subscriber,  Frank  E.  Cox  of  South 
Otselic,  New  York,  is  interested  in 
learning  the  history  of  the  Chenango 
County  Strawberry  Apple.  Mr.  Cox 


says  he  has  known  this  apple  for  70 
years  and  that  while  the  trees  of  this 
variety  are  not  as  plentiful  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  as  they  were  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  still  believes  that  it  is  the  best  and 


handsomest  apple  grown.  We  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  subscriber  who 
knows  the  history  of  this  variety. 


Not  Practical  to  Move 
Raspberries 

Will  it  be  practical  to  dig  up  and  move 
some  purple  raspberries  which  I  have  in 
the  garden? 

We  do  not  believe  this  will  work  out 
at  all  satisfactorily.  The  best  thing  to 
do  now  is  to  buy  some  plants  and  set 
them  out  next  spring,  which,  of  course, 
will  not  give  you  a  crop  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  You  could  have  raised 
some  plants  of  your  own  by  what  is 
called  tip  layering  in  late  August  or 
early  September.  This  is  done  by  bury¬ 
ing  the  tips  of  the  canes.  When  the  new 
plant  starts  out  the  old  cane  can  be 
cut  off  and  the  plant  set  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring. 


Electric  hotbeds  are  being  much 
more  widely  used  this  year  than  last. 
The  development  of  cable  heaters  in¬ 
stead  of  the  complicated  strip  heaters 
mounted  on  false  bottoms  of  boards, 
which  were  thought  necessary  a  few 
years  ago,  is  making  installation  and 
maintenance  much  simpler  than  before. 
In  many  cases,  farmers  are  able  to 
realize  a  2-cent  rate  for  their  electricity 
and  in  such  cases,  electric  heating  is 
fairly  cheap.  It  is  considered  cheaper 
than  bought  manure  when  electricity 
is  at  a  3-cent  rate. 


This  picture  was  taken  recently  as  the  Quirigua  started  on  a  trip 
j  to  the  West  Indies.  There  is  still  time  for  you  to  decide  to  be  with  us 
when  the  party  leaves  New  York  for  the  West  Indies  on  November  10. 


All  Aboard  for  the  West  Indies 

AS  this  is  written  enough  readers  have  already  made  reservation  for 
the  West  Indies  trip  to  insure  a  good  party,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  more.  If  you  have  almost  decided  to  go  we  assure  you  you  will  make 
a  big  mistake  if  you  do  not  come  with  us. 

Time — The  boat  sails  on  November  10,  4:00  P.  M.  Lunch  will  be  served 
on  the  boat  at  noon  followed  by  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  New  York  City 
without  extra  cost. 

Place — The  Quirigua  will  sail  from  Pier  9,  North  River,  which  is  on  the 
West  side  of  Manhattan,  quite  close  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Island. 
Cost — Single  cabin  without  hath — $223.25. 

Double  cabin  without  hath — $213.25  for  each  person. 

Double  cabin  with  bath  — $238.25  for  each  person. 

This  will  include  all  costs  from  the  time  you  get  on  the  boat  until 
you  come  back  to  New  York  City,  including  all  side  trips  but  it  does  not 
include  your  fare  from  your  home  to  New  York  City  and  return. 


Reservation  Blank 

Enclosed  find  $ - ,  in  full  payment  for - tickets  on 

the  17-day  A.  A.  tour  to  the  West  Indies.  (Please  include  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  who  are  going  with  you  on  the  trip).  The  trip  will  start 
from  New  York  City  on  November  10. 

Name  . . - . 

Address  . . 

Accommodation  . . 


Arranging  farm  products  to  attract  the  purchaser  without  heavy  out¬ 
lay  in  cost.  This  roadside  stand  belongs  to  F.  R.  Standish  of  Naples,  N.  Y. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


New  York  State  Holstein  Breeder  Awards 


Holstein  cattle  in  New  York  State 
during  1931  made  outstanding  produc¬ 
tion  records  through  official  testing 
with  the  Advanced  Registry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

James  Stark  of  Pawling  led  all 
other  dairymen  with  six  cows  making 
eight  placings  including  one  first,  one 
fifth,  two  seventh,  one  ninth,  one  12th, 
one  21st,  and  one  40th.  His  Holstein 
ranking  first  was  Kookee  Starkdale 
Marion  Lyons,  a  junior  3  year  old,  with 
a  ten  months’  record  of  618.4  pounds 
of  fat  and  17,121.5  pounds  milk  made 
in  Class  B,  three  milkings  a  day.  She 
went  on  and  completed  a  record  in  the 
yearly  division  ranking  fifth  in  the 
national  list  with  a  yield  of  643.3 
pounds  fat  and  17,701.4  pounds  milk. 
His  highest  yearly  record  cow  on  the 
list  was  Oblong  Valley  Kookee  Segis 
Cora  with  a  record  of  781.4  pounds  of 
fat  and  22,918.4  pounds  milk  made  in 
Class  B. 

In  the  Shawangunk  Valley  Stock 
Farm  herd  at  Wallkill,  Orange  County, 
there  were  three  cows  placing  2nd, 
17th,  and  20th,  headed  by  Airy  Knoll 
Diona  Ormsby  Fobes,  a  senior  3  year 
old,  with  a  yearly  record  of  953.9 
pounds  fat  and  24,622.7  pounds  milk 
made  in  Class  A  and  ranking  in  second 
place  on  the  national  list. 

K.  A.  Shaul  of  Cobleskill,  Schoharie 
County,  won  seven  placings  with  six 
cows  including  one  5th,  one  9th,  one 
11th,  one  13th,  one  14th,  one  17th  and 
one  18th.  Three  of  these  records  were 
in  excess  of  800  pounds  fat,  the  top 
being  889.9  pounds  fat  and  23,412.4 
pounds  milk  made  by  Pine  Ridge  Lyons 
Segis  in  a  year  in  Class  B,  three  milk¬ 
ings  a  day. 

D.  C.  Middleton,  Black  River,  had  six 
cows  placed;  two  3rds,  one  6th,  one 
9th,  one  17th,  and  one  46th.  Middleton 
Creamelle  Pauline,  a  junior  3  year-old, 
produced  819  pounds  fat  and  24,551.3 
pounds  milk  on  four  milkings  a  day 
to  rank  in  third  position  in  the  national 
list. 

Four  cows  owned  by  W.  D.  Robens 
and  Son  of  Poland,  won  7th,  two  2Sths, 
and  a  48th.  Three  of  these  records 
showed  more  than  800  pounds  of  fat 
produced.  Constance,  the  highest  rank¬ 
ing  cow  of  the  four,  yielded  932.7 
pounds  fat  and  22,594.3  pounds  milk 
made  in  Class  A. 

Cows  owned  by  Owen  D.  Young  at 
Van  Hornesville,  placed  9th,  12th  and 
16th.  A  senior  2  year-old,  Van  Horne 
Rag  Apple  Artis  Sarcastic,  produced 
in  the  10  months’  division  519.4  pounds 
fat  and  14.723.2  pounds  milk  in  Class 
B  to  rank  7th  in  the  national  list. 

Three  cows  owned  by  E.  B.  Bern- 
hard  of  Horicon  won  2nd,  4th,  and  6th 
placings  with  high  7-day  records.  Lau- 
doerdale  Laura  Ormsby,  a  junior  two 
year-old,  produced  17.8  pounds  fat  and 
422  pounds  milk  to  rank  in  second 
place  in  the  nation. 

L.  B.  Jones  of  Pittsford  and  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction, 
each  had  two  cows  place.  L.  B.  Jones 
won  a  3rd  and  a  23rd  place.  His  Clover 
Heights  Pietje  Maid,  a  senior  3  year- 
old,  ranked  3rd  in  Class  A,  producing 
935  pounds  fat  and  26,242.5  pounds 
milk.  Henry  Morgenthau  placed  7th 


and  8th.  His  Fishkill  Pride  Bessie  De- 
Kol,  a  senior  3  year-old,  produced  699.3 
pounds  fat  and  15,847.4  pounds  milk 
in  Class  B  to  rank  7th. 

Two  honor  record  cows  placed  14th 
and  47th  owned  by  Harry  Yates  of 
Orchard  Park.  Lauderdale  Lilly  Posch, 
a  senior  4  year-old,  made  a  yearly 
record  of  822.9  pounds  fat  and  24,009.8 
pounds  milk  in  Class  A  to  rank  14t,h 
position.  Stasmont  Pontiac  Colantha 
Bessie,  a  7  year-old,  produced  898.4 
pounds  fat  and  23,995.9  pounds  milk  to 
rank  47th. 

New  York  State  Holstein  Breeders 
each  to  have  one  cow  in  the  Honor  Lise 
were  F.  D.  Curtis,  Amsterdam,  11th; 
F.  A.  Carpenter,  Wyomanock,  6th;  W. 
D.  Brown  and  W.  Winifield,  4th;  W.  C. 
Osborn,  Garrison,  17th;  H.  F.  Farring¬ 
ton,  Lowville,  18th;  Blount  Lumber  Co., 
Lacona,  29th;  E.  B.  Lovell,  Marathon. 
27th.— E.  W.  C. 


Care  of  Milking  Machines 

Is  cold,  running  water  effective  in  keep¬ 
ing  milking  machines  sterile? 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
has  conducted  quite  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  use  of  hypochlorite 
solutions,  cold  water,  hot  water,  and 
steam  for  keeping  milking  machines 
clean.  They  report  that  if  you  keep 
a  continuous  stream  of  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  55 °F.  running  through 
the  units  between  milkings  this  is  a 
reliable  way  of  keeping  the  machine 
in  good  shape.  However,  if  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  above  this  point  the  method 
cannot  be  recommended  because  it  does 
not  keep  down  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

They  also  found  that  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer  better  results  were  se¬ 
cured  with  use  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  hypochlorite  solutions  by  using 
them  in  double  strength  and  changing 
the  solution  twice  a  week. 

The  use  of  hot  water  at  200°F.  for 
half  an  hour  was  satisfactory  and  al¬ 
though  there  was  some  damage  to  rub¬ 
ber  this  was  not  serious. 

Steam  sterilization  is,  of  course,  best 
from  the  standpoint  of  killing  of  bac¬ 
teria  but  is  very  damaging  to  rubber 
and  is  not  practical. 


Feed  for  Beef  Sire 

Can  you  give  us  a  good  grain  mixture 
and  winter  ration  for  an  Aberdeen-Angus 
herd  sire? 

One  good  ration  consists  of  10  pounds 
of  silage,  10  pounds  of  hay,  and  10 
pounds  of  grain  a  day.  A  good  grain 
mixture  is  half  oats  and  half  barley  or 
corn,  to  which  has  been  added  10 
pounds  of  cottonseed  or  linseed  oil  meal 
to  each  100  pounds.  During  the  winter 
the  best  way  to  handle  him  is  to  give 
him  the  run  of  a  paddock  where  he 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  plenty  of 
exercise. 


A  new  Bulletin,  “A  Temperature 
Treatment  tor  Increasing  the  Viscosity 
of  Sweet  Cream”  which  is  number  197 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has 
just  come  to  our  desk.  This  Bulletin 
will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  re¬ 
quests  it.  Write  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


No.  of  Cows  for  Sale,  Breed,  and  Age 

Date  of  Next  Freshening  . .  TB  Tested? 


The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  trying  to 
protect  fine  New  York  herds  like  this  from  disease  by  refusing  to 
admit  to  the  State  animals  infected  with  abortion. 


To  New  York  State  Dairymen: 


On  October  1st  new  regulations  by  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  and  Markets  became  effective,  preventing  the 
importation  into  New  York  State  of  dairy  cattle  affected 
with  Bang’s  abortion  disease.  These  regulations  have  the 
sole  purpose  of  service  to  New  York  State  dairymen.  We 
appreciate  the  hundreds  of  letters  from  farmers  commend¬ 
ing  this  service. 

When  you  hear  these  new  regulations  discussed,  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  no  order  against  bringing  in  cattle 
free  from  disease.  DO  YOU  WANT  THE  OTHER 
KIND? 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  following  new  service 
to  dairymen  just  established  by  this  Department: 

1.  There  Is  a  Surplus  of  New  York  Cows 

In  many  New  York  counties  there  are  from  one  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  cows  for  sale.  Many  dairymen  are  obliged  to  sell  cows  to 
meet  pressing  financial  obligations.  These  cows  are  at  least  as 
good  as  western  cows,  but  their  owners  are  not  such  good  sales¬ 
men.  Why  not,  therefore,  help  your  neighbor  dairymen  on  the 
principle  of  NEW  YORK  STATE  COWS  FOR  NEW  YORK 
STATE  PRODUCERS?  You  would  not  like  it  if  the  State  and 
city  authorities  admitted  western  milk.  Why  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  by  bringing  in  western  cows? 

2.  State  Department  Will  List  New  York  Cows  For  Sale 

In  order  to  help  New  York  dairymen  who  want  to  buy  cows  get 
in  touch  with  New  York  dairymen  who  have  cows  for  sale,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  establishing  for  a 
limited  time  a  “Cows-for-Sale”  listing  service. 

3.  How  To  Use  This  Service 

If  you  have  cows  for  sale  fill  out  the  coupon  below  or  write  the 
information  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  and  mail  it  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  at  Albany.  As  soon  as  we  receive  this  information  we  will 
send  lists  of  men  who  have  cows  for  sale  to  County  Farm 
Bureau  Agents  in  dairy  counties  and  will  keep  copies  of  these 
lists  on  file  in  this  office.  Then  when  dairymen  want  to  buy  re¬ 
placements  they  can,  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  County  Agent 
or  by  writing  this  Department,  obtain  the  names  of  New  York 
farmers  who  have  cows  for  sale. 

Neither  the  Farm  Bureaus  nor  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  can  assume  any  responsibility  in  the  transaction  beyond 
that  of  bringing  buyer  and  seller  together. 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Name  (Write  Plainly)  . 

Address  . . . . . 


(170)  10 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


October  Milk  Price 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


f 

Class 

Fluid  Milk  . .  ... 

Dairymen's 

League 

. 1.79 . 

Sheffield 
Producers 
. 1.59 

2 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

. (.06 . 

.  1.05 

2B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

. . 1.26 

3 

Evap.  Cond. _ 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

. 1.15 . 

.  1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  YorK 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  October  1931.  was  $2.90 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

September  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  September  milk : 

Gross  . $1,165 

Expenses  . 055 

Net  Pool  . 9S 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 08 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  .  1.03 


Net  Cash 

Net  Pool 

1931  . 

. .  $1.65 

$1.75 

1930  . 

.  2.54 

2.64 

1929  . 

.  2.63 

2.78 

1928  . 

.  2.68 

2.78 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $1.07  per  hun¬ 
dred  ($1.27  for  3.5%  milk). 


3.%  Milk  3.5%  Milk 


1931  . 

....  $1.82 

$2.02 

1930  . 

....  2.56 

2.76 

1929  . 

...  2.74 

2.94 

1928  . 

...  2.74 

2.94 

The  Dairy  Situation 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  that  milk  consumption  has 
declined  after  a  temporary  pick-up  in 
late  August  and  early  September.  Con¬ 
sumption  is  about  5  per  cent  below  what 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

Cream  prices  have  declined  to  the  low¬ 
est  prices  yet  known  in  some  of  the  large 


markets  in  the  country  but  even  at  these 
low  prices  consumption  does  not  seem  to 
show  much  improvement. 

New  York  City  butter  receipts  for  the 
week  ending  October  22  were  a  little 
heavier  than  demand  would  absorb.  The 
American  Association  of  Creamery  Butter 
Manufacturers  reported  a  make  of  6,737,- 
879  pounds  for  the  week  ending  October 
15  compared  with  6,580,605  pounds  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  There  is 
some  indication  that  butter  prices  will  go 
still  lower  in  November  than  they  are 
now. 

Eggs  and  Poultry 

The  storage  situation  on  eggs  continues 
favorable,  there  being  approximately  half 
the  amount  in  storage  in  New  York  City 
that  there  was  a  year  ago.  However,  re¬ 
ceipts  in  New  York  are  running  ahead  of 
last  year  and  consequently  eggs  are  not 
being  taken  out  of  storage  to  the  extent 
they  were  a  year  ago.  In  fact,  during 
some  weeks  recently  demand  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  clean  up  arrivals  of  fresh 
eggs  and  some  eggs  have  been  put  into 
storage. 

While  there  is  no  inclination  to  believe 
that  egg  prices  will  go  very  high,  there 
is  quite  a  general  feeling  that  poultry- 
men  are  likely  to  find  the  market  for  their 
products  as  favorable  or  a  little  more 
favorable  than  producers  of  most  farm 
products. 

There  is  an  absence  of  speculative  sup¬ 
port  on  poultry  indicating  that  buyers  do 
not  expect  that  prices  will  go  any  higher. 
Cold  storage  holdings  in  35  cities  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15  were  approximately  32, 000,  COO 
pounds  compared  to  about  48,000,000 
pounds  a  year  ago,  showing  a  decrease 
of  about  16,000,000  pounds.  During  the 
week  previous  more  poultry  was  taken 
out  of  cold  storage  than  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  a  year  ago.  The  demand 
for  live  poultry  in  New  York  during  the 
recent  Hebrew  holidays  was  disappoint¬ 
ing. 

Western  turkeys  recently  came  in  and 
sold  at  25c  for  hens  and  about  20c  for 
Toms.  Nearby  turkey  growers  are  ex¬ 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 

Oct.  22, 

Oct.  15, 

Oct.  8, 

Oct.  17, 

BUTTER 

93  score  . . . 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

..  21  -21% 

21% -22 

-.21  -21% . 

.36%- 

92  score  . . . 

-20% 

21  - 

—.20%- 

..35%-35%— 

84  to  91  score  . . . 

-.17  -20  .. 

•17%-20%... 

—.17  -20 

,.26%-34%— 

Lower  Grades  _ 

CHEESE 

( N .  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy . . . 

Fresh  av.  run  - 

Held,  fancy  . 

—17  -18  .... 

.-Z5%-Zt>  — 

-14%-15%— 

-14 . 

16% -17  .... 

Held,  av.  run  - 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings  . 

....35  -39 

34  -38  ... 

.  ..34  -38  . 

.43  -48  .... 

Commercial  Standards  _ 

—28  -34  . 

.28  -33  .... 

....28  -32  . 

.36  -42  .... 

Mediums  . 

.25  -29  ... 

....25  -29  . 

.31  -37  .... 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  _ 

—23  -26  . 

.23  -26  ... 

....23  -26  . 

.24  -29  .... 

Pullets  . . . 

—23  -24 

23  -24 

—22  -23  . 

.26  -28  .... 

Peewees  . . . .  . 

....20  -22 

20  -22 

—19  -21  . 

.24  -25  .... 

Brown 

Best  . . . . . . . 

....  36%-39  . 

.30  -40  .... 

—29  -38 

.40  -43  .... 

Standards  . . 

—32  -36 

26  -29 

...  26  -29  . 

.26  -36  .... 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  . _ 

...16  -18 

-20 

...19  -21  . 

.23  -25  .... 

Fowls,  Leghorn  . 

—10  -14  .. 

12  -15 

....11  -15  . 

.14  -18  ... 

Chickens,  colored  . 

—12  -18 

11  -18 

....12  -20  . 

.17  --24  .... 

Chickens,  Leghorn _ 

—11  -12  . 

-11  .... 

....12  -15  . 

.18  -20  .... 

Broilers,  colored  _ _ 

Broilers,  Leghorn  . 

Pullets,  colored  . . 

—19  -22 

20  -22 

....20  -22  . 

.18  -27  .... 

.21  -28  .... 

Pullets!  Leghorn  _ 

Old  Roosters  . 

-10  . 

-10  .... 

-10  .... 

.16  -18  .... 

-16  .... 

Capons  . . 

Turkeys,  hens  . . . 

-25 

-25 

....25  -28  . 

-30  .... 

Turkeys!  toms  - 

-20  . 

-20  .... 

....20  -23  . 

-25  .... 

Ducks,  nearby  . 

...14  -23  . 

.15  -24  .... 

—15  -21  . 

.12  -24  .... 

Geese,  nearby  . 

-13  -14 

-14  . 

-14  . 

-15  .... 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (Dec.)  . 

. 48%  . 

.  .48%  .... 

. 49% . 

.  .56%  .... 

Corn  (Dec.)  . . 

. 25%  . 

.  .26 

. 26% . 

.  .38%  .... 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

. 15  &  . 

.  .15%  .... 

. 16  . 

.  .24%  .... 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . . 

....  .65%  . 

.  .65%  .... 

. 65  . 

.  .73%  .... 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

-39%  . 

.  .40%  .... 

. 41% . 

.  .55%  .... 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.-  -26%  . 

.26%  .... 

. 26% . 

.  .36%  .... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (N.  Y. 
Gr’d  Oats . . . 

Dept,  of  Ag.r 
...  12.50  . 

&  Mkts.) 
13.00  .... 

....  13.00  . 

.  19.50  .... 

Sp’g  Bran  - - - 

...  10.50  . 

10.75  .... 

....  11.00  . 

.  12.50  .... 

H’d  Bran  . 

...  12.75  . 

13.00  .... 

....  13.00  ....  ... 

.  14.50  .... 

Standard  Mids  . . 

...  10.50  . 

10.75  .... 

....  11.00  . 

.  12.50  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

...  15.50  . 

15.50  .... 

....  15.50  . 

.  15.50  .... 

Flour  Mids  . . 

...  14.50  . 

14.50  .... 

....  14.50  ....  ... 

.  16.00  .... 

Red  Dog . . . 

...  15.50  . 

15.50  .... 

....  15.50  . 

.  17.50  ..... 

Wh.  Hominy  . . . 

...  13.00  . 

13.00  .... 

....  13.00  . 

.  17.00  .... 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

...  13.00  . 

13.00  .... 

....  13.00  . 

17.50  .... 

Corn  Meal  . . 

...  12.50  . 

13.00  .... 

....  13.00  ....  ... 

18.50  .... 

Gluten  Feed . 

...  15.50  . 

15.50  .. 

....  17.50  . 

17.50  .... 

Gluten  Meal  _ 

...  22.50  . 

22.50  .... 

....  22.50  . 

20.50  .... 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  19.00  . 

19.50  .... 

—  20.00  . 

18.50  .... 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  20.00  . 

20.50  .... 

....  21.00  . 

19.50  .... 

43%o  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  21.00  . 

21.50  .... 

....  22.00  . 

20.50  .... 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  . . 

...  22.00  . 

22.50  .... 

....  23.00  . 

25.50  .... 

Beet  Pulp  _ _ _ _ 

...  18.50  . 

18.50  .... 

....  18.50  _ 

18.50  .... 

pecting  that  because  of  better  quality  and 
in  some  cases  a  special  market  that  they 
will  be  able  to  secure  more  than  this 
price  for  their  turkeys. 

Crop  Prospects  and  Markets 

The  October  1  crop  report  made  little 
change  in  the  expected  potato  crop.  The 
October  1  figure  is  356,847,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  356,746,000  bushels  a  month 
ago,  which  will  give  a  crop  5  per  cent 
less  than  that  harvested  last  year.  The 
five-year  average  from  1924  to  1928  was 
361,115,000  bushels. 

Potatoes  Slightly  Higher 

The  trend  of  the  potato  market  has 
been  slightly  upward  this  month,  owing 
to  the  rather  light  carlot  shipments  for 
some  weeks  past.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
month,  shipments  had  increased  to  more 
than  600  carloads  daily  but  the  market 


was  holding  firm,  possibly  because  of  the 
fairly  strong  underlying  position  resulting 
from  a  crop  below  average,  besides  some 
waste  and  neglect  at  harvest  time  in  sev¬ 
eral  producing  sections. 

Apples 

The  October  crop  report  just  released 
shows  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent  in  the 
ccmmercial  apple  crop  of  the  United 
States  since  the  September  report.  The 
greatest  decline  in  prospects  came  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  which  has  been  very  dry  and  the 
State  of  Washington  where  prospects  de¬ 
clined  because  of  heavy  damage  from 
insects. 

On  October  1  the  New  York  commercial 
crop  was  forecast  at  4,372,000  barrels  corn 
pared  with  3,900,000  a  year  ago.  The  five- 
year  average  is  4,538,000.  For  the  entire 
country  the  forecast  is  27,908,000  barrels 
compared  to  34,592,000  a  year  ago. 


What’s  Wrong  With  Our  Markets  ? 


( Continued 

then,  that  the  size  of  the  wheat  crop 
may  have  some  effect  on  the  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  potatoes  this  fall  and  winter. 
The  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States 
this  year  is  forecast  at  712  million 
bushels  compared  with  894  million 
bushels  a  year  ago.  It  is,  therefore, 
about  one-fifth  smaller  than  in  1931. 

Summarizing  these  statistics,  we  find 
the  potato  crop  5  per  cent  smaller,  the 
rice  crop  17  per  cent  smaller,  the  dry 
bean  crop  20  per  cent  smaller,  and  the 
wheat  crop  20  per  cent  below  last  year. 
The  sweet  potato  crop,  which  is  only 
one-quarter  as  large  as  the  white  po¬ 
tato  crop,  is  the  only  important  com¬ 
peting  crop  which  is  larger  this  year 
than  last,  and  the  total  supply  of  po¬ 
tatoes  or  substitutes  is  appreciably 
lower  than  last  year. 

Market  Supplies  Below  Normal 

The  answer  to  the  riddle  certainly 
does  not  lie  in  “over-production”  nor 
can  it  be  explained  by  the  supplies 
which  have  come  to  market  thus  far 
this  year.  A  few  examples  will  suffice! 
Although  the  potato  crop  is  5  per  cent 
smaller  than  last  year,  carload  ship¬ 
ments  this  year  are  about  40  per  cent 
behind  last  year.  Apple  shipments  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  area  are  26  per  cent 
below  those  of  a  year  ago,  although 
there  is  a  larger  apple  crop  in  that 
section.  With  an  onion  crop  60  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  shipments  are 
lagging  almost  26  per  cent  behind 
those  of  a  year  ago. 

Buying  Habits  Clianged 

Under  normal  circumstances,  a  great 
many  families  still  follow  the  “old- 
fashioned”  custom  of  laying  in  a  win¬ 
ter  supply  of  3  or  4  barrels  of  apples, 
8  or  10  bushels  of  potatoes,  etc.,  in  the 
fall.  Likewise,  during  normal  times, 
country  and  city  produce  dealers  “buy 
ahead,”  partly  to  be  sure  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  for  their  regular  trade 
and  partly  (since  it  is  human  to  want 
to  “take  a  chance”)  because  they  hope 
to  make  an  extra  speculative  profit. 
The  grower  can  usually  count  on  these 
consumers  and  these  country  and  city 
produce  dealers  to  absorb  a  large  part 
of  the  volume  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
harvested  during  the  fall  months. 

But  conditions  are  decidedly  not  nor¬ 
mal,  and  they  seem  to  call  for  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  marketing  program! 


from  Page  7) 

able  or  unwilling  to  expend  their  limit¬ 
ed  funds  in  laying  in  the  normal  winter 
supplies.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are 
still  living  off  the  proceeds  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  they  planted  this  summer.  But 
the  usual  seasonal  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  has  unquestionably 
been  curtailed,  whatever  the  cause.  The 
grower  has  no  choice  but  to  adapt  his 
marketing  procedure  to  this  condition! 

Feed  But  Don’t  Over  Crowd  Market 

Since  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  speculative  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  produce  trade  are  both  at  very  low 
ebb,  it  seems  clear  that  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  will  find  it  necessary  to 
“feed”  the  market  much  more  slowly 
and  over  a  longer  period  this  fall  and 
winter  than  is  normally  the  case.  This 
means  that  the  growers  themselves  will 
probably  have  to  store  the  bulk  of  their 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  either  on  the 
farm  or  in  commercial  storages 
throughout  the  season,  instead  of  turn¬ 
ing  a  large  share  of  it  over  to  the  pro¬ 
duce  trade  and  consumers  at  once. 

United  Action  Necessary 

The  market  balance  will  be  very  de¬ 
licately  adjusted  this  winter  and  easily 
thrown  out  of  adjustment.  Extreme 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  over¬ 
crowd  the  market.  The  public  can  con¬ 
sume  only  so  much  each  day  and  is  a 
very  reluctant  buyer  for  future  needs. 
If  the  market  is  overcrowded  this  fall, 
prices  may  easily  fall  below  harvest¬ 
ing  costs  alone.  No  one  will  obtain  any 
permanent  advantage  out  of  such  a  sit¬ 
uation.  Abnormally  cheap  produce  this 
year  spells  disaster  to  the  grower  now 
and  probably  much  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer  in  the  next  few  years.  This 
is  a  good  time  for  growers  to  unite  in 
action  for  their  own  good  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public.  Above  all,  don’t 
overcrowd  the  markets! 


Outlets 

Aluxs-ysR 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1SH3. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


One  reason  for  the  decrease  in  car¬ 
load  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
this  fall  is  the  absolute  lack  of  for¬ 
ward  and  speculative  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  produce  trade.  This  is  due 
partly  to  lack  of  funds  with  which  to 
“buy  ahead”  or  speculate  and  partly 
to  extremely  heavy  losses  experienced 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  pro¬ 
duce  trade  this  fall  is  clearly  buying 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  basis  of 
day-to-day  needs  only.  Buying  ahead 
for  city  storage  is  almost  totally  lack¬ 
ing.  Any  attempts  to  force  the  trade 
to  buy  the  normal  quantities  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  seem  to  result  merely 
in  further  drastic  declines  in  price, 
with  little  if  anjr  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  consumer  is,  if  anything  in  a 
worse  plight  than  the  producer  dealer. 
Millions  are  without  any  employment. 
Other  millions  fear  that  their  turn  may 
be  next.  Most  of  them  are  either  un- 


HIGHEST  for  p  ATQ 

prices  OLD  oAUk5 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc.,  468  Howard  St., Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

$3.50  Hundred  for  assorted  mixed;  For  White,  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorn.  Ancona,  heavy  mixed,  $5.00  hundred; 
300-$14.25 ;  500-$22.50.  For  Reds.  Barred  and  White 
Rock,  Silver  and  White  Wyandotte,  Buff  Orpington. 
$6.00  hundred;  300-$17.00;  500-$27.50.  Order  from  this 
ad.  Will  gladly  ship  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 
Don’t  fail  to  order  some  of  these  fine  chicks  today. 
They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  clucks. 

MONARCH  HATCHERY,  Box  14.  Corydon,  Indiana 


Cuthbert,  Chief 
Latham  and 
Viking 


Red  Raspberry  Plants 


for  sale  for  fall  planting.  State  inspected  and  free  fron» 
dist  ’se.  Inquire  for  prices. 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  No.  I 


ur.JJ.  Best  Kennels.  Ail  kinds  hunting  hounds. 
”*  OriUo  Quarant’d.  Depression  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS.  RAMSEY.  ILLINOIS 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Voters  Will  Pass  on  State  Bond  Issue  for  Relief  of  Unemployed 


By  HARRY  L.  HOPKINS, 

Chairman  of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration 


AS  the  election  draws  near  many 
questions  arise  about  the  $30,000,- 
000  relief  bond  issue  which  the  Legis¬ 
lature  authorized  for  approval  or  re¬ 
jection  by  the  voters  this  November  8. 
Just  what  are  the  terms  of  this  bond 
issue,  what  does  it  mean  in  terms  of 
human  beings  as  well  as  in  dollars? 

As  Chairman  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration 
which  has  disbursed  $25,000,000  of 
State  funds  towards  relief  I  can  say 
that  I  believe  passage  of  the  relief  bond 
issue,  local  appropriations  for  relief, 
and  private  contributions  towards  re¬ 
lief  will  all  be  required  to  meet  need 
in  the  State  this  winter. 

Last  summer  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  was  called  to  initiate  State 
aid  to  communities  in  meeting  their 
relief  problem.  Governor  Roosevelt  and 
Legislative  leaders  realizing  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  local  communities  to  meet  re¬ 
lief  needs  by  private  contributions  or 
by  local  appropriations,  sponsored  a  re¬ 
lief  program  by  which  State  funds 
bore  a  substantial  share  of  the  relief 
burden.  We  know  now  that  the  State 
carried  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
public  relief  costs  last  winter. 

The  need  of  State  relief  was  last 
summer  obvious  both  from  the  num¬ 
bers  of  destitute  unemployed  and  the 
inability  of  local  revenue  from  real 
estate  to  bear  the  entire  relief  burden. 
Welfare  workers  and  political  leaders 
are  agreed  that  the  need  of  State  aid 
is  now  more  urgent  than  ever.  Some 
of  the  most  compelling  reasons  are 
those  that  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Emergency  Relief  Bond  Issue: 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  need 
of  relief  will  be  greater  during  the 
coming  winter  than  during  the  past 
winter.  Thousands  of  those  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  a  long  period  are 
being  added  to  the  nearly  1,500,000 
men  and  women  and  children  who  have 
received  some  relief  from  the  public 
State  agencies  in  the  past  year. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  an 
increasing  number  of  districts  appar¬ 
ently  impossible,  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  by  a  tax  upon  real  estate  to  pro¬ 
vide  both  fpr  current  municipal  expen¬ 
ses  and  for  the  total  cost  of  emergency 
relief.  The  funds  for  the  bond  issue 
will  be  from  a  variety  of  sources  and 
not  from  real  estate  taxation. 

In  the  period  November  1,  1931,  to 
September  15  $50,000,000  of  State  and 
local  public  funds  were  spent  for  re¬ 
lief.  More  money  will  be  needed  this 
next  year  according  to  present  indica¬ 


tions.  In  the  summer  months  relief 
dependents  have  slowly  increased  in 
spite  of  slight  improvements  in  factory 
employment. 

During  the  past  winter  New  York 
State  has  realized  its  social  obligation 
to  care  for  those  who  in  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  emergency  have  not  been  able  to 
care  for  themselves.  It  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  recognizing  this  obligation 
and  many  other  States  have  followed 
its  example.  Approval  of  the  bond  is¬ 
sue  will  provide  for  extension  of  this 
State  aid  at  least  until  February  1, 
1933.  Approval  also  means  that  $15,- 
000,000  will  be  immediately  available 
for  State  aid  to  municipalities  and 
counties  in  their  relief  problem  and 
that  the  Legislature  may  make  another 
$15,000,000  available  on  February  1, 
1933. 

How  widespread  the  need  of  State 
aid  has  been  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
every  district,  metropolitan  and  rural, 
has  received  State  aid  except  two 
cities  and  six  counties  representing  on¬ 
ly  1.3  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  bond  issue  is  the  only  State 
measure  for  unemployment  relief  that 
has  been  provided  for  the  serious  win¬ 
ter  months  ahead. 


Loose  Milk  in  New  York  City 
Banned  After  June  1,  1933 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  has  just  announced  June  1,  1933 
as  the  date  on  which  the  ban  on  loose 
milk  in  New  York  City  will  become 
effective.  Previous  to  this  time  it  had 
been  expected  in  some  quarters  that 
the  ban  of  loose  milk  would  be  put 
into  effect  January  1,  1933.  This  later 
date  will  give  dealers  six  additional 
months  to  remodel  their  plants  and 
enable  them  to  meet  the  new  require¬ 
ments.  After  June  1,  1933'  all  milk 
sold  to  consumers  will  be  bottled  ex¬ 
cept  that  dealers  may  sell  loose  milk, 
that  is,  milk  in  cans,  to  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  hospitals. 


Apple  Maggot  Serious  in  Central 
New  York 

Central  New  York  orchardists  are 
finding  considerable  numbers  of  an  old 
pest,  the  apple  maggot,  which  has  not 
been  particularly  troublesome  for  a 
number  of  years.  Probably  this  pest 
has  increased  because  of  failure  of 
some  growers  to  spray  thoroughly  this 
year.  It  is  likely  that  a  campaign  will 
be  necessary  to  get  the  pest  under 
control. 


Western  New  York  Notes 


Western  New  York  experienced  a  wind 
storm  amounting  to  a  gale  during  the 
early  morning  hours  of  Tuesday,  October 
11,  with  the  first  snow  of  the  season  fol¬ 
lowing  on  October  12,  when  some  rural 
sections  showed  white  for  a  few  hours. 
As  harvesting  is  about  completed,  except 
for  apples  and  potatoes,  the  damage  was 
slight,  if  any. 

The  colony  of  beavers  in  Weathersfieid 
township,  Wyoming  County,  is  reported 
as  being  exceptionally  active.  Their  dam 
has  been  recovered  with  mud  earlier  than 
usual  and  they  are  cutting  and  storing 
much  more  material  for  winter  than  they 
did  last  year. 

Wm.  F.  Renk,  Commissioner  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  who  is  a  man  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  with  sheep  breeders  the  country 
over,  will  be  the  feature  speaker  at  the 
sixth  annual  banquet  of  the  Western  New 
York  Lamb  Feeders. 

Mr.  Renk,  who  is  associated  with  his 
three  sons,  fattens  approximately  14,000 
lambs  annually.  Over  400  lamb  feeders 
from  eight  counties  attended  last  year’s 
banquet,  breaking  all  previous  records 
of  attendance. 

At  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  meet¬ 
ing  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  New  York 
State  more  than  300  persons  gathered  at 
Letchworth  Park,  Saturday,  October  8, 
for  the  annual  achievement  day  program 
by  4-H  clubs  of  seven  Western  New  York 
counties.  In  his  address  to  the  assem¬ 
blage,  James  E.  Davis  extension  forester 


of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cor¬ 
nell,  stated  that  Western  New  York  boys 
and  girls  in  the  first  year  forestry  pro¬ 
ject  last  spring  planted  nearly  half  the 
total  number  of  trees  set  out  by  all  the 
4-H  club  members  in  New  York  State.  Of 
the  1,000,000  trees  planted  this  year  slight¬ 
ly  less  than  500,000  were  set  out  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York. 

“The  big  problem  now  faced  by  the 
Farm  Bureaus  of  Western  New  York,” 
says  Charles  N.  Abbey,  Cattaraugus 
County  Agent,  and  Chairman  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Agents’  group  in  this  pai't  of  the 
State,  “is  to  find  how  farmers  can  in¬ 
crease  their  cash  income  while  reducing 
their  cash  expenditures,  and  Farm  Bur¬ 
eaus  of  Western  New  York  will  figure 
diligently  on  that  problem  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.” 

John  Adrian  of  Williamsville,  Niagara 
County  owns  a  team  of  horses  that  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  world  record  in  weight 
pulling  competition  at  the  Michigan  State 
Fair  two  weeks  ago,  pulling  equivalent 
to  25  tons  draw.  It  is  said  that  after 
tying  the  world  record  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  the  horses  broke  the  weight 
testing  meter  on  the  wagon. 

Report  of  a  potato  weighing  31  oz.  and 
measuring  15%  inches  comes  from  Alle¬ 
gany  County,  and  from  Niagara  County 
of  a  squash  3  feet  long,  1%  feet  through 
the  middle  and  weighing  92%  lbs. 

Fire  insurance  assessments  this  fall 
show  an  increase  of  about  $1.50  per 
thousand. 


Wyandale  Grange  Wins  Erie 
County  Contests 

Erie,  like  several  other  counties  of 
Western  New  York,  has  completed  a  very 
successful  Grange  Visitation  program. 

To  further  Grange  cooperation  in  the 
Washington  bicentennial  program,  Deputy 
Walter  A.  Clark  of  Eden  originated  the 
idea  of  having  a  hatchet  made  from  the 
wood  of  a  cherry  tree,  and  it  has  been 
carried  from  Grange  to  Grange  through¬ 
out  the  County,  the  visiting  Grange  put 
ting  on  a  program  and  presenting  the 
hatchet,  and  the  Grange  visited  serving 
refreshments. 

Grange  visitation  night  itself  is  not  a 
new  idea  as  the  State  Gavel,  traveling 
in  the  interest  of  the  Scholarship  Fund, 
has  made  the  circuit  of  this  County.  The 
following  year  Deputy  Clark  started  a 
county  gavel  to  help  swell  the  fund,  and 
later  two  dolls  made  the  rounds  of  the 
county,  on  the  same  errand. 

Visitation  night  has  always  been  pop¬ 
ular  and  is  a  valuable  incentive  to  Grange 
activities  as  it  creates  enthusiasm,  fos¬ 
ters  Grange  spirit  and  promotes  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  neighborliness  among  the 
Granges.  This  year  the  announcement 
that  the  Grange  having  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  attendance  at  all  meetings 
would  be  given  the  hatchet,  was  an  added 
feature.  The  attendance,  from  start  to 
finish  was  exceptionally  good,  all  the  lec¬ 
turers  deserve  much  credit  for  the  var¬ 
iety  and  excellence  of  the  programs,  and 
altogether  the  interest  shown  should  have 
been  very  gratifying  to  Deputy  Clark. 

Five  dollars  of  the  collection  taken  at 
each  meeting  went  to  the  scholarship 
fund,  the  balance  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  entertaining. 

The  last  of  the  meetings  was  held  at 
Eden  the  evening  of  October  6  with 
worthy  State  Master  Freestone  as  speak¬ 
er.  Deputy  Lowell  of  Chautauqua  County, 
Deputy  Williams  of  Cattaraugus  County 
and  Deputy  Gibbs  of  Wyoming  County 
were  honored  guests  and  responded  hap¬ 
pily,  though  briefly,  when  called  upon. 
Juvenile  Deputies  Mesdames  Lowell, 
Williams,  Gibbs  and  Miss  Johnson  passed 
up  their  opportunity  to  be  heard,  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Susan  Freestone,  National  Ju¬ 
venile  Deputy  who  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  important  relation  of  the 
Juvenile  to  the  Subordinate  grange.  State 
Master  Freestone  in  his  address  presented 
many  helpful  and  timely  thoughts  in  an 
able  and  pleasing  manner. 

Deputy  Clark  then  announced  that 
Wyandale  Grange  was  the  winner  and 
that  the  Reverend  L.  D.  Adams  of  Eden, 
who  made  the  hatchet,  would  present  it 
to  its  worthy  Master,  Clarence  O.  Smith, 
which  he  did  with  a  few  well  chosen  and 
witty  remarks.  Hope  has  been  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  seventeen  Granges  of 
the  County  may  next  year  enjoy  a  sim¬ 
ilar  series  of  meetings. 

— An  Erie  County  Granger. 


Tioga  County  Notes 

The  drought  in  this  county  was  broken 
the  first  week  in  October  by  a  rain  last¬ 
ing  several  days  and  all  parts  of  the 
county  now  seem  assured  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  for  the  winter.  Wells, 
springs,  and  creeks  are  overflowing.  The 
Susquehanna  River  rose  nine  feet  in 
Owego.  But  the  rains  came  too  late  for 
gardens  and  summer  crops. 

It  is  predicted  we  will  have  a  hard,  cold 
winter  as  some  think  that  when  corn 
husks  are  thick  and  heavy  on  the  ears 
of  corn  that  is  a  sure  sign. 

A  county-wide  rat  campaign  is  being 
staged  in  this  county  and  several  coun¬ 
ties  adjoining,  on  October  31. 

The  milk  situation  is  severe  for  the 
most  of  us,  farmers  receiving  so  little 
for  their  product,  and  the  consumers  in 
the  village  do  not  pay  less  than  12  cents 
a  quart,  or  go  without  liquid  milk  and 
subsist  on  canned  milk.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Borden  creameries  in  Richford, 
Berkshire,  and  in  Flemingville  have  been 
taken  up  and  the  milk  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Newark  Valley  plant.  At 
Owego  a  portion  of  the  milk  delivered 
there  at  the  Borden  plant  is  hauled  on 
trucks  to  Catatonk,  cans  of  milk  emptied 
in  the  huge  milk  vats,  and  shipped  from 
there  on  the  Lackawanna  as  the  rates  for 
shipping  cost  less  than  from  Owego. 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  few  chest¬ 


nuts  being  found  and  that  young  chest¬ 
nut  trees  are  growing  in  some  sections. 
When  the  chestnut  blight  occured  a  few 
years  ago  almost  every  chestnut  tree 
died. 

Eggs  are  rising  in  price,  30  to  35  cents  a 
dozen.  Pullets  eggs  are  25  cents.  Butter 
remains  the  same,  two  pounds  for  45 
cents  at  stores  to  consumers. 

Hawkers  are  selling  potatoes  at  40 
cents  a  bushel,  celery  2  large  bunches 
for  9  or  10  cents,  carrots  25c  a  peck,  cab¬ 
bages,  large,  heavy  heads,  at  5  cents  each. 

Weather  fine  for  all  fall  work  since  the 
rains  and  cool  enough  so  one  can  work. 

— C.  A.  A.  B. 


Franklin  County  Notes 

Considerable  dry  rot  has  been  found 
on  late  potatoes  in  some  fields.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  on  the  County  farm  for 
benefit  of  unemployed  needy  persons  have 
been  harvested.  About  1000  bushels  is  the 
estimated  yield.  Work  was  done  by  un¬ 
employed  men  who  received  pay  in  orders 
for  food  supplies  which  they  would  have 
had  to  have  furnished  anyway.  Total  ex¬ 
penses  were  low,  making  the  crop  a  very 
wise  investment.  As  needed,  the  potatoes 
are  to  be  distributed  to  the  unemployed 
this  winter,  saving  considerable  money 
for  welfare  agencies  even  at  present  low 
price.  Prospects  for  the  winter  are  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  to  look  dark.  Hundreds 
of  families  have  been  on  relief  lists  and 
will  of  necessity  continue  to  be.  The  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  request  for  donations  of 
farm  produce  has  again  been  made.  Many 
men  now  employed  at  road  work  are  to 
be  idle  soon.  Most  of  them  have  families. 

Farmers  are  feeding  less  grain,  in  fact 
many  are  not  buying  any  grain.  Much 
more  corn  than  usual  was  raised  and 
more  corn-husking  being  done  than  in 
many  years  before.  Home-grown  grain 
is  used  to  take  the  place  of  commercial 
feed.  Some  farmers  have  their  own  grind¬ 
ing  equipment  and  an  outfit  or  two  is  al¬ 
ready  motorized  and  traveling  about  do¬ 
ing  custom  grinding.  An  occasional  farmer 
is  advertising  that  he  will  grind  feed 
brought  to  his  farm.  Charges  are  nom¬ 
inal.  Many  acres  of  cattle  beets  have 
been  grown  this  year. 

Farmers  are  using  horses  more  than 
they  have  in  the  last  few  years,  too.  Men 
who  used  trucks  for  all  road  work,  draw¬ 
ing  milk,  etc.,  have  gone  back  to  horses. 
This  year  the  price  of  gas  and  shortage 
of  money  for  licensing  caused  this.  Next 
year  still  fewer  farmers  Avill  use  trucks 
because  licenses  have  been  boosted  so 
much  for  1933. 

Housewives  have  done  more  canning 
than  ever.  Home  Bureau  members  have 
canned  for  the  needy  as  well  as  for  their 
own  families. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  27c-32c.  Pea 
beans  $1.50,  butter  21c-21%c,  potatoes  25c- 
35c,  though  rumors  persist  that  potatoes 
have  been  50c  for  some  weeks,  market 
prices  haven’t  been  so  quoted. 

Several  disastrous  farm  fires  have  oc¬ 
curred  recently. 

Frosts  have  held  off  well,  only  a  couple 
of  heavy  ones  so  far.  Snow  has  fallen 
several  times  in  the  foothills  of  the  Ad- 
irondacks  and  once  in  Malone. — W.  R. 


A  “Whopper” 

A  potato  weighing  two  and  one-quarter 
pounds  was  recently  dug  on  the  farm  of 
William  Dinkleman,  three  miles  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  This  was  the  largest 
of  a  number  of  unusual  size.  The  seed  was 
supplied  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

— D.  M.  McNeil 

POTATO  growers  in  famous  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  are  up  in  arms  with 
an  almost  certain  loss  facing  them  on 
this  year’s  crop.  They  believe  that  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prevent  growers  from  reducing 
transportation  costs  on  their  potatoes.  Po¬ 
tato  growers  had  worked  out  a  plan  to 
truck  potatoes  to  Bucksport  and  ship 
them  by  steamship  to  New  York  City  and 
other  markets,  thus  saving  from  4  to  17% 
cents  per  cwt.  on  transportation  costs. 
The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  at¬ 
tempted  to  block  the  movement,  so  it  is 
claimed.  While  storage  houses  belong  to 
individual  shippers  and  operators  they  are 
built  on  land  leased  from  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  Railroad  and  the  railroad 
claims  that  shipment  of  potatoes  by  truck 
violates  the  terms  of  the  lease. 
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Yours  for 

$2-50 


THIS  is  a  heavy  aluminum  lan¬ 
tern,  weighing  2  lbs.,  6  oz. ; 
equipped  with  batteries  and  bulb, 
all  ready  to  operate.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  us  with  a  check 
or  money  order.  The  lantern  will 
be  shipped  parcel  post.  If  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  send  it  back  to  us  with¬ 
in  a  week  and  wTe  will  return  your 
money. 

American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Enclosed  find  $  .  Send 

me  GL  25  lanterns  equipped 
with  battery  and  bulb.  If  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  I  will  send  it  back  to 
you  within  one  week  after  I  re¬ 
ceive  it  and  you  will  return  my 
money. 

Name . 

Post  Office  . 

State  . 


“Nearby  Markets  for 
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Why  Some  Poultry  Farms  Pay 


ARMY-NAVY  b«* 


ms 

Haversacks  .75  I  Cart,  belt  ....  .  .60 
Machete-bolo  .  .  $1.50  Flint  pistol  .  .  .  $6.95 
Army  saddle  .  .  $9.85  I  M/L  shot  gun.  .  $4.85 
Springfield  cal. 30/06  rifle, 24"  barrel  now  $16.50 
1931  catalog,  364  pages  of  pistols,  armor, 
guns,  daggers,  etc.,  mailed  for 60  cents.  New 
special  circular  for  2c  stamp. 

Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sonsf  501  B'way,  N.  Y.  City 


SHOUT  YOUR 
MESSAGE 


Advertising  is  the  mod¬ 
em  megaphone  of  busi¬ 
ness.  When  you  have  anything 
to  buy  or  sell,  advertise 
through  the  classified  section 
of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  and  your  voice  will 
reach  over  165,000  farm  peo¬ 
ple  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  New  York,  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
adjacent  States. 

461  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


No  matter  what  business  we  are  in 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  other  fellow 
who  is  always  just  a  step  ahead  of  the 
crowd.  Sometimes  we  decide  that  he  is 
just  plain  lucky,  but  usually  if  we 
really  study  his  business  practices  we 
find  that  a  lot  of  good  brain  work  and 
common  sense  are  the  chief  causes  for 
his  success. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management,  of  which  Dr. 
George  F.  Warren  is  the  head,  has 
been  studying  the  reasons  for  success 
|  on  a  considerable  number  of  New 
|  York’s  poultry  farms.  The  figures  on 
I  108  farms  for  the  year  1931  make  it 
i  possible  for  them  to  tell  pretty  defin¬ 
itely  why  some  poultry  farms  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  others. 

One  conclusion  which  seems  like 
plain,  ordinary  common  sense  is  that 
specialized  poultrymen  should  have  at 
least  2,000  hens  if  they  want  to  make  a 
good  living.  A  production  ideal  is  given 
as  a  thousand  eggs  a  day,  which,  with 
40  per  cent  production,  would  require 
an  average  number  of  2,500  layers.  Of 
course,  if  a  poultryman  with  a  smaller 
business  is  entirely  out  of  debt  he  can 
get  along  pretty  well,  but  if  he  is  in 
debt  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
to  apply  on  the  principal. 

Good  Hens  Necessary 

Another  point  which  has  a  big  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  profitableness  of  poul¬ 
try  farming  is  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
per  hen.  In  1931  it  required  about  160 
eggs  per  hen  to  pay  all  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  on  the  investment,  and 
pay  good  returns  for  the  work  put  on 
hens.  For  that  year,  flocks  which  pro¬ 
duced  less  than  130  eggs  per  hen  gave 
their  owners  a  loss  of  about  six  cents 
a  dozen.  Eggs  on  farms  where  hens 
laid  less  than  130  eggs  cost  36  cents  per 
dozen  to  produce,  while  on  farms  where 
hens  averaged  172  eggs,  the  cost  of 
production  was  only  28  cents  a  dozen. 
Today,  because  feed  prices  are  lower 
and  feed  represents  more  than  one  half 
the  cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs,  the 
total  cost  is  considerably  less  than 
these  figures. 

Actual  records  kept  on  these  farms 
show  that  farms  which  maintained  egg 
production  late  into  the  fall  paid  a  lot 
better  than  those  where  the  hens 
stopped  earlier.  Poultry  farms  that  pro¬ 
duced  about  a  quarter  of  the  year’s 
supply  of  eggs  in  October,  November, 
and  December,  paid  their  owners  al¬ 
most  twice  as  much  as  those  which 
produced  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
year’s  supply  of  eggs  during  those 
months.  This  shows  why  early  hatch¬ 
ing  of  chicks  is  desirable. 

It  was  also  found  that  farmers  who 
received  a  considerable  part  of  their 
income  from  the  sale  of  pullets  and 
chicks  made  more  money  than  those 
that  depended  only  on  eggs.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  at  least  those 
who  are  specializing  in  poultry  but  who 
1  are  not  hatching  chicks  to  sell  would 
increase  their  income  by  adding  the 
sale  of  baby  chicks  to  their  business 
which  is  another  way  of  enlarging  the 
business. 

What  Does  it  Cost  to  Produce  Eggs? 

There  are  a  number  of  points  which 
are  worth  thinking  of  but  which  arc 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  those 
already  mentioned.  For  example,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  cost  of  producing  eggs 
should  be  kept  below  30  cents  a  dozen 
in  order  to  get  good  returns  for  the 
time  spent  on  hens.  At  present  prices 
the  cost  would  have  to  be  still  lower. 
The  cost  per  dozen  of  producing  eggs 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  number  laid 
per  hen  as  well  as  on  the  total  number 
kept,  the  number  of  hens  that  died,  etc. 
The  per  cent  of  mortality  in  the  flock 
is  important;  in  fact,  some  poultrymen 
feel  that  keeping  the  flock  healthy  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  of  the  business. 
An  interesting  method  of  checking 


on  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  can  be 
made  by  figuring  the  value  of  the  eggs 
produced  per  dollar  of  feed  cost.  In  or¬ 
der  to  make  really  good  returns,  the 
value  of  eggs  produced,  according  to 
these  figures,  should  be  at  least  $2.25 
for  each  dollar  of  feed  cost  for  the 
laying  flock.  Nearly  half  the  farms 
studied  had  that  ratio.  On  the  farms 
which  had  a  ratio  better  than  that 
figure,  the  returns  were  about  eight 
times  as  good  as  those  on  the  farms 
where  the  value  of  eggs  produced  was 
less  than  $1.85  for  each  dollar  of  feed 
cost. 

Three  Important  Points 

Perhaps  the  three  most  important 
points  to  remember  if  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  are  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  hens  must  be  kept,  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  hen  must  be  reasonably 
high  (at  least  150  eggs  per  hen),  and 
farms  selling  baby  chicks  make  con¬ 
siderably  more  money  than  those  that 
do  not. 

Among  the  farms  studied,  those  that 
were  above  the  average  in  all  three  of 
these  points  made  an  average  labor 
income,  that  is,  a  return  for  the  work 
of  the  owner  after  all  expenses  includ¬ 
ing  interest  had  been  paid,  of  $2,923, 
while  those  farms  that  were  below  av¬ 
erage  in  all  of  these  points  made  an 
average  labor  income  of  $471. 

There  are  a  number  of  figures  and 
conclusions  made  by  those  who  sum¬ 
marized  the  figures  that  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

The  average  cost  of  raising  pullets  was 
$1.04  each  and  was  highest  on  Long  Island 


and  in  southeastern  New  York.  Of  this 
cost,  64  cents  was  for  feed,  29  cents  for 
labor,  and  25  cents  for  other  items.  Here 
again,  at  present  prices  these  figures 
would  be  lower. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  difference  in  re¬ 
sults  on  farms  that  confined  their  hens 
in  laying  houses  and  those  that  allowed 
them  free  range. 

The  poultryman  who  has  2,000  hens  can 
increase  his  returns  $500  a  year  annually 
if  he  can  obtain  a  premium  of  one  cent 
per  dozen  for  eggs  and  save  a  cent  a 
dozen  on  feed  costs  by  buying  feed  for 
$3  a  ton  less. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  conditions  in 
New  York  State  justify  killing  cockerels 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  distinguished. 
Although  the  sale  of  them  as  broilers  does 
not  pay  their  full  cost,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  on  them  can  be  even  greater 
if  they  are  killed  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
picked  out. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  you  the 
high  spots  of  the  mimeographed  bul¬ 
letin  which  reports  the  results  on  108 
poultry  farms  for  1931.  The  bulletin  is 
full  of  pithy  information  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  gives,  in  the  back,  a  blank  which 
you  can  use  to  compare  your  poultry 
farm  with  the  average,  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  studying  your  business  far¬ 
ther,  and  we  assure  you,  you  will  find 
it  worth  while.  You  can  get  a  copy  of 
the  bulletin  by  writing  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  them  for 
the  mimeographed  bulletin  entitled 
“Economic  Studies  of  Poultry  Farming 
in  New  York,  No.  4.” 


Is  a  peat  litter  satisfactory  to  use  in 
poultry  houses  during  the  winter? 

Any  one  of  a  number  of  commercial 
litters  will  give  better  satisfaction  than 
straw  because  they  have  a  greater 
moisture  holding  capacity,  and  do  not 
become  damp  so  rapidly.  The  ques¬ 
tion  to  decide  is  whether  or  not  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  sufficient  to  offset  the  ad¬ 
ded  cost,  particularly  if  you  have  a 
good  grade  of  straw  which  has  been 
grown  on  the  farm.  You  should  not 
use  moldy  straw  and  even  under  the 
best  conditions  it  it  advisable  to 
change  it  once  or  twice  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  particularly  after  we  have  any  long 
spells  of  warm,  damp  weather.  With 
commercial  peat  litter  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  change  the  litter  so  often. 

The  time  during  which  litter  will 
keep  dry  depends  not  only  on  the  kind 
of  litter  you  use  but  also  on  the  numb¬ 
er  of  hens  you  have  per  pen  and 
whether  or  not  your  house  is  properly 
ventilated.  There  is  a  tendency  toward 
using  artificial  heat  in  laying  houses 
which  goes  a  long  way  toward  improv¬ 
ing  ventilation  and  keeping  the  house 
dry  during  wet  weather. 


a  temperature  as  possible  in  the  house. 
If  possible  it  would  he  a  good  idea  to 
isolate  all  birds  in  one  pen  just  as  soon 
as  you  observe  any  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Ordinarily  when  this  disease 
breaks  out  in  a  flock  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  deaths. 


Infectious  Bronchitis 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
my  hens?  Several  of  them  recently  acted 
as  though  they  had  something  in  their 
throats.  They  held  their  mouths  open  and 
made  a  funny  noise  like  a  child  with  the 
croup.  They  did  not  eat  anything  for 
three  or  four  days  and  then  began  to  im¬ 
prove  but  the  flock  as  yet  is  laying  only 
a  few  eggs.  None  of  them  died. 

Your  flock  has  probably  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  infectious  bronchitis,  and  if  my 
diagnosis  is  true,  you  are  fortunate 
that  you  did  not  lose  any  of  them.  The 
effect  of  the  disease  and  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  has  caused  them  to  lose  weight. 
You  will  have  to  give  them  a  little 
time  in  order  to  bring  them  hack  into 
production.  If  you  can  prevent  them 
from  molting  it  should  not  require  very 
long. 

The  best  treatment  for  infectious 
bronchitis  is  to  set  up  a  brooder  stove 
in  the  house  as  soon  as  the  first  case 
is  observed,  and  try  to  maintain  as  high 


To  Disinfect  Drinking  Water 

Can  you  recommend  a  disinfectant  for 
use  in  drinking  water  for  poultry  that 
will  cure  colds? 

While  a  harmless  disinfectant  in 
drinking  water  is  not  a  cure-all  or  a 
sure  preventative  for  colds,  it  is  a 
means  of  slowing  up,  or  in  some  cases 
preventing  spread  of  diseases  among 
the  flock.  A  good  disinfectant  for 
drinking  water  in  the  poultry  house 
can  be  made  by  the  use  of  a  13-ounce 
can  of  chloride  of  lime,  1-2  pound  of 
table  salt,  and  a  gallon  of  hot  water. 
These  are  put  in  an  earthenware  or 
glass  jar  and  kept  protected  from  light. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  clear  solu¬ 
tion  on  top  can  be  used  for  each  gallon 
of  the  drinking  water.  This  solution 
should  be  made  up  fresh  every  ten 
days. 

More  Scratch  Feed  in  Winter 

Do  hens  eat  more  or  less  mash  during 
the  winter  time  than  they  do  during  the 
summer? 

Usually  a  smaller  amount  of  mash 
is  consumed  during  the  fall  and  winter 
and  a  greater  amount  of  scratch  feed 
than  during  the  summer.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  100  hens  will  take  from 
12  tol6  pounds  of  scratch  feed  while 
in  the  summer  they  will  eat  from  8  to 
12  pounds. 

A  good  way  to  be  sure  that  hens  are 
getting  enough,  and  this  applies  es¬ 
pecially  to  pullets,  is  to  band  or  mark 
a  few  of  them  and  weigh  them  every 
week.  If  they  are  losing  weight  they 
will  almost  certainly  stop  production 
if  this  loss  is  not  checked  and,  or 
course,  the  only  way  to  check  it  is  to 
give  them  more  scratch  feed.  For  the 
entire  year  one  hen  will  eat  from  70  to 
80  pounds  of  feed  about  equally  divided 
between  grain  and  mash. 
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The  Purpose  Behind  Our  Program  to  Insure  “Nearby 
Markets  to  Nearby  Producers” 

By  J.  C.  CRISSEY 

President,  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Marketing  Corporation 


In  round  figures  the  poultrymen  of 
the  nearby  territory  comprising  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
England,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  ship 
into  the  New  York  market  from  8  to 
10  percent  of  the  average  receipts 
throughout  the  year.  The  Pacific  Coast 
ships  in  30  percent,  and  the  Middle 
West  60  to  62  percent. 

The  Pacific  Coast  producers  have  a 
large,  successful  organization.  They 
grade  and  pack  eggs  to  a  given  stand¬ 
ard  and  pay  the  producer  on  the  basis 
of  the  grades  he  delivers  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  plant.  This  uniformity  in  grade  and 
quality  won  the  market. 

Utah  producers  are  doing  the  same 
thing  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Mid- West  has  recently  formed  a 
cooperative  called 
The  Dairy  and  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Co- 
operative  which 
covers  Missouri, 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  They  are  grad¬ 
ing  producers  eggs 
into  18  different 
grades.  Their  coun¬ 
try  grading  plants 
adhere  strictly  to 
Federal  grades  and 
have  added  some 
variations. 

The  New  England 
Producers  are  well 
organized  and  are 
holding  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  strict 
rules  of  grading  and 
quality.  This  area  is 
unique  in  that  fewer 
eggs  are  produced 
than  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  population  con¬ 
sumes.  Their  prob¬ 
lem  is  simplified. 

But  the  motive 
behind  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  co¬ 
operative  effort  is  to  so  produce,  han¬ 
dle,  grade  and  pack  their  product  that 
the  producer  may  receive  a  greater 
net  return  for  his  investment  and  labor 
than  he  has  been  able  to  do  heretofore. 

Nearby  Producers  Have  Advantages 

The  nearby  producer  has  these  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  Western  producer. 

(1)  The  opportunity  of  puttin"  on 
the  market  the  freshest,  best  flavored 
egg. 

(2)  Equally  low  feed  and  production 
costs. 

(3)  Higher  producing,  more  efficient 
strains  of  birds. 

'4)  A  favorable  climate. 

(5)  Lower  transportation  costs. 

(6)  A  balanced  agricultural  system 
— i.  e.  Dairy  and  Poultry  with  some 
cash  crops. 

His  disadvantages  are : 

(1)  Indifference  to  his  opportunity 
and  the  feeling  that  this  market  be¬ 
longs  to  him  without  effort  because  of 
his  strategic  location. 

(2)  Lack  of  organization. 

(3)  Lack  of  uniformity  in  grading 
and  quality. 

The  Remedies: 

(1)  We  can  overcome  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  by  repeated  publication  of  the 
facts  through  farm  papers,  our  egg 
bulletins  and  the  assistance  of  State 
agricultural  agencies. 

(2)  The  lack  of  organization  we  can 
overcome  by  using  the  facilities  of  this 
organization  which  is  already  set  up, 
manned,  financed,  and  is  backed  by 
several  years  of  practical  experience  in 
serving  farmers. 

(3)  The  nearby  producers  have  done 
nothing  in  the  past  to  assure  the  buyer 
that  he  could  obtain  a  uniform  grade 
or  quality  in  any  given  quantity.  Each 
producer’s  pack  is  individual  and  must 
be  sold  on  its  individual  merits.  This 


makes  selling  difficult  and  the  large 
buyer  cannot  afford  to  spend  time  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
a  given  quality  by  examining  individ¬ 
ual  shipments. 

Yet  it  is  impractical  to  set  up  coun¬ 
try  grading  stations  because  we  are  so 
close  to  the  market  that  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  can  ship  as  low  as  one  case  at 
a  time  by  truck  at  lower  rates  than 
prevail  in  car  lots.  There  are  also  suffi¬ 
cient  private  special  markets  at  certain 
times  of  year  to  attract  the  better  qual¬ 
ity  eggs  at  good  prices. 

We  are  attempting  to  overcome  some 
of  these  difficulties  through  telling  pro¬ 
ducers  the  facts  and  by  reporting  to 
them  the  inspections  on  their  packs 
with  suggestions  for  improvement. 


The  auction  market  for  certain  areas 
answer  their  problem. 

For  the  remaining  large  area  that 
will  always  ship  direct  to  New  York, 
we  do  not  profess  to  have  the  final 
answer.  It  may  eventually  be  a  ter¬ 
minal  grading  and  packing  plant.  It 
may  be  terminal  auctions. 

The  combined  forces  of  our  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations  and  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agencies  are  striving  to  answer 
this  problem. 

When  poultrymen  become  familiar 
with  the  facts  and  become  egg  grade 
conscious,  it  will  bring  the  answer 
more  quickly. 


Farmingdale  Contest  Establishes 
New  High  Record 

With  a  new  Farmingdale  record  of 
180  eggs  per  bird,  the  Tenth  Annual 
New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
closed  Wednesday  evening,  September 
21s t.  This  is  eight  eggs  higher  than 
the' best  record  made  in  1925  and  dup¬ 
licated  in  1927. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Farmingdale  Contest  has 
been  in  operation,  a  breed  other  than 
Leghorns  won  the  highest  hopors.  This 
is  no  reflection  on  the  performance  of 
White  Leghorns,  but  it  is  an  indication 
that  excellent  breeding  work  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  American 
Breeds. 

A  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned 
by  Walliceton  Farm,  Westford,  Mass., 
won  first  place  with  a  total  of  2575 
points  and  2595  eggs.  An  entry  of 
White  Leghorns  owned  by  Mr.  Milton 
P.  Phillips  of  Mattituck,  Long  Island, 
came  in  second  with  2531  points  and 
2423  eggs.  This  entry  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  highest  Leghorn  entry, 
the  top-notch  Long  Island  pen  and  the 
best  New  York  State  entry.  In  addition 
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Mr.  Phillips’  second  entry  of  Leghorns 
was  close  on  the  heels  of  their  sister 
pen  with  a  score  of  2486  points  and 
2388  eggs.  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm  of  j 
Hauppauge,  Long  Island,  was  next  in  j 
line  with  2451  points  and  2351  eggs 
Their  ranking  was  fourth  all  entries 
and  third  place  in  Leghorns. 

Moss  Farm  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  with 
an  entry  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  finished 
second  in  the  Red  Class  and  fifth  in  the 
entire  contest.  These  birds  scored  2362 
points  and  2320  eggs.  Trexler  Farm  of 
Allentown,  Penna.,  was  only  one  point 
under  the  Moss  Farm  entry  and  there¬ 
by  made  sixth  place,  all  entries,  and 
fourth  in  Leghorns.  Their  production 
was  2361  points  and  2194  eggs. 

West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  finished  third  in  Rhode  Island 
Red  class  with  a  total  of  2348  points 
and  2326  eggs.  This  entry  of  Reds 
ranked  eighth,  all  breeds  considered. 

In  the  Barred  Rock  Class,  A.  C. 
Jones  Poultry  Farm  was  first  with  a 
total  of  1859  points  and  R.  C.  E 
Wallace  was  second 
with  1841. 

Holtzapple  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  had  the 
winning  entry  of 
White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  These  birds 
turned  in  a  record  of 
1791  points.  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks 
from  Far- A- Way 
Farm  scores  1716 
points. 

Honor  Roll 
Pullets  which  scor¬ 
ed  300  or  more  points 
in  365  days.  Wallice¬ 
ton  Farm,  R.  I.  Red, 
320.05 ;  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  Wh.Leg., 
313.20;  Moss  Farm,  R. 
I.  Red,  307.55;  Phillips 
Wh.  Leg.  Farm,  Wh. 
Leg.,  306.90;  M.  P. 
Phillips,  Wh.  Leg., 
306.55 ;  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  Wh.Leg., 
303.90 ;  Ace  Farm, 
Wh.  Leg.,  302.60;  Oak 
Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Wh.  Leg.,  300.35. 

Pullets  which  scored  300  or  more  eggs 
in  365  days.  Walliceton  Farm,  R.  I.  Red, 
338;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Wh.  Leg., 
318;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Wh.  Leg., 
317 ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Wh.  Leg., 
307;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Wh.  Leg., 
303;  Ace  Farm,  Wh.  Leg.,  302;  John  Z. 
Labelle,  R.  I.  Red,  300.  — D.  H.  Horton. 


Mid-Hudson  Egg  Auction  Gets 
Under  Way  at  Poughkeepsie 

On  Tuesday,  October  18,  the  first  Mid- 
Hudson  Egg  Auction  was  held  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  under  the  auspices  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
Marketing  Service.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  weather  was  against  it,  the 
auction  went  off  in  very  encouraging 
style.  Approximately  150  people  were  pres¬ 
ent  with  buyers  representing  points  in 
Westchester  County,  Montieello,  Kingston 
and  other  nearby  consuming  centers,  as 
well  as  Poughkeepsie.  The  only  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstance  was  that  there  were 
not  enough  eggs  to  offer,  fifty-five  cases 
being  the  total  offering.  Bidding  was 
active  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  sale  was  all  over  in  about  a  half 
hour.  The  top  price  brought  was  41c  for 
Grade  A,  large.  Others  ranged  down  to 
25c  for  pullets.  It  was  very  apparent  that 
buyers  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  New 
York  State  egg  grades. 

The  auction  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Carl 
Dellgren,  auction  master,  who  introduced 
Mr.  Harry  Sisson,  the  popular  auctioneer 
from  Poughkeepsie.  Before  starting  the 
auction  J.  C.  Crissey,  president  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  Marketing  Service,  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  he  spoke  briefly  about  egg 
auctions  in  other  sections.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  Albany  were  present  to  in¬ 
spect  the  eggs  before  they  were  entered 
into  the  auction  and  they  commented  on 
the  high  quality  of  the  offerings.  Director 
Mclnerney  of  the  G.  L.  F.  also  assisted. 

At  the  close  of  the  sale,  E.  L.  Plass  of 
Pleasant  Valley,  chairman  of  the  Mid- 
Hudson  Valley  auction  called  a  meeting 
of  the  directors.  Sec.  J.  Hunting  Otis  of 
Millbrook  reported  160  paid  members. 


Large,  clean,  white  eggs  like  these,  will,  if  properly  graded,  packed, 
and  marketed,  bring  prices  as  high  as  or  higher  than  eggs  from  any  other 
section. 


Earning 
Capacity  up  to 
a  Month  and  More 

Low  priced  feeds  go  80%  to  60%  farther  when  ground 
on  the  “JAY  BEE”  Hammer  Mill.  Make  big  money 
for  yourself,  grinding  on  the  farms— make  this  big  feed 
saving  for  yourfarmer  customers. This  season  promises 
bigger  grinding  opportunities  than  ever. 

All  Steel  Balanced  Construction 


Balanced  Power  Unit — make  "JAY  BEE” 
strongest — longest  lasting — lowest  cost 

grain  capacities  exceed  other  mills  by 
oughage  capacities,  200%  to  300%  more 
Mount  “JAY  BEE”  Portable  on  any 
gasoline  engine.  Many  exclusive  features, 
hundred  dollars  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Humdinger  and  Crackerjack 
mills  with  tractor  power  for 
Individual  farm  grinding. 


and  demonstration 


J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  59  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Le§horns-Reds-Rocks  -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 
RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  si  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  11  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  1000 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds....$  3.00  $  5.50  $  10 

3- Weeks  Old  Chicks  ...  5.00  9.50  18 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  75c  to  $1.00  each 
W.F.Hillpot,  Dept.129,  Frenchtown,N.J. 


Pnl  I  ET  rr  C  20  wks.  &  Ready  to  Lay. 
U  La  *-t  JCLi  J.  Excellent  Laying  Strain. 

Tom  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks. 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  100%  live  arrival.  Low  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.2A 


CHICKS  30  Trial 

guarantee.  No  need  to  take  chances  on  breed.  You  get 
30  days  to  make  sure  chicks  are  as  represented.  Low 
prices.  All  varieties.  Blood  tested.  Easy  buying  plan. 
Chick  manual  FREE. 

Missouri  State  Hatchery,  Box  500,  Butler  Mo. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

U  L  L  E  T  S 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Pill  1  FTS  50c'  75c  and  up,  ages  to  laying  age. 

a  r-'X-.i—  a  J  Big  type  Barron  strain  leghorns.  R. 
0.  P.  200-290  pedigreed  large  size  breeding.  15,000  to 
select  from.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval  Also  Bd  Rock 
pullets.  Prices  slashed.  Choice  pedigreed  cockerels  and 
yearling  hens.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview  Hatchery 
&  Poultry  Farms,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.2,  Box  A. 


PULLETS 


Healthy  well  raised  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  16  weeks  85c. 
18  weeks  95c,  20  weeks  $1.05. 
Ready  to  Lay  (With  nice  eombs)  $1.15.  For  immediate 
shipment.  C.O.D.  on  Approval.  100%  guaranteed. 
GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM. 
Zeeland,  Michigan 


PURE/ 


BRED  CHICKS 


Wh.&  Bar.  Rks.  $6.00-100 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.00-100 

Mixed  .  5.50-100 

Wh.  Legh.  $5.50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  *  McClure,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS,  HENS,  CHICKS 

Thousands  at  bargain  prices.  Records  to  336  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

BARRED  ROCK  S™*-, 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaver  Springs.Pa. 

CAA  pn|jpt. — June  hatched — White  Leghorn.  Big 
"Uv  I  uueia  type  Ban-on  strain  from  supervised 
stock,  $1  each.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Bauer,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard”  Featherof,  .an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Haskell  hears  that  Alan  has  stolen  some 
government  property  and  plans  to  trail 
Bill  Hardsock,  suspected  of  plans  to  join 
Alan,  and  arrest  him  for  the  theft,  thus 
gaining  honor  for  himself  and  preventing 
Alan  from  capturing  the  criminals. 

When  Alan  and  Featherof  arrive  at  the 
spot  where  Hardsock  is  to  have  gasoline 
waiting  for  them  they  narrowly  miss  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  trap.  As  soon  as  Bill  tells  his 
story  they  fly  to  the  MacMillan  home 
where  they  find  Joyce  safe. 

*  :*J  X 

He  tossed  his  cigarette  out  on  the 
water.  “Maybe  we’d  better  go  up  and 
help  Joyce  what  we  can.” 

Buzzard  did  not  stir.  For  several 
minutes  he  had  been  glancing  uneasily 
at  Alan.  Finally  he  screwed  up  courage 
to  speak. 

“It’s  strictly  none  of  my  business, 
Alan,  but— but  .  .  .  You’re  engaged  to 
a  girl  there  at  Endurance,  but  you 
bought  Miss  MacMillan  that  rainbow 
scarf  with  your  last  dollar  and  you 
talked  a  lot  about  getting  back  here 
and  helping  her - ” 

Alan  was  loath  to  speak  of  Joyce, 
even  with  a  partner.  He  tried  to  say 
quietly:  “We’ve  been  good  friends  for 
several  years.  She’s  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  girls  I  ever  knew.  You’ve  met  her 
now.  You’d  naturally  want  to  help  her, 
wouldn’t  you?” 

“Of  course.  But — but.  .  .  See  here,  I 
may  be  imagining  things;  you  can  tell 
me  to  shut  up  if  you  want  to — but  it 
seems  to  me  there’s  something  wrong 
between  you  and  her.” 

Alan  repeated,  rather  shortly : 
“We’re  good  friends.  There’s  nothing 
more  than  that.” 

Buzzard  knew  different.  He  had  had 
a  vague  suspicion  of  it  ever  since  Alan 
first  mentioned  Joyce  MacMillan’s 
name  at  the  cafe  in  Edmonton.  As  he 
remembered  the  incident  of  this  noon, 
he  wondered  at  the  Spartan  courage 
Joyce  had  shown  and  at  the  passion 
behind  such  an  act.  Surely  some  bit¬ 
ter  unhappiness  lay  between  her  and 
Baker. 

He  said  reluctantly:  “If  that’s  true, 
if  you’re  merely  friends  and  nothing 
more,  what  made  her  burn  up  that 
scarf  you  brought  her?” 

“What!”  Alan  whirled  on  him,  gasp¬ 
ing.  “Burn  up  that  ceinture  flechee?” 
He  half-rose.  “You  say  that’s  what  she 
did?” 

It  startled  Buzzard — that  look  on 


Alan’s  face.  His  words  had  been  an 
unintended  rapier  thrust.  In  a  flash  he 
realized  he  had  said  something  better 
left  unsaid;  had  blundered  into  some¬ 
thing  portentous  in  his  partner’s  life. 

Alan  demanded  sharply:  “You’re  sure 
about  that?  You  didn’t  make  a 
mistake  ?” 

For  a  moment,  groping  about  to  re¬ 
trieve  his  blunder,  Buzzard  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  or  do.  There  had 
been  no  mistake;  he  had  seen  that  in¬ 
cident  with  his  own  eyes  when  he 
glanced  through  the  window  to  find 
where  Alan  was.  He  debated  whether 
to  draw  back  from  his  statement  or  to 
plunge  ahead  and  tell  the  rest  of  it — 
Joyce’s  momentary  battle,  the  shudder 
that  swept  her  whole  body  when  she 
put  the  scarf  into  the  stove,  and  the 
quick  blinding  tears  that  she  dashed 
away. 

He  thought:  “Better  not  get  any 
deeper  into  this.  I’d  only  blunder 
again.  Better  back  out  entirely.” 

He  stammered:  “I  might  have  made 
a  mistake.  I  might— uh— it  might  have 
been  the  wrapping  paper.  I  just  mere¬ 
ly  saw  her  put — uh — something  into — 
and  I  jumped  to  conclusions.  Must 
have  been  the  wrapper.  Why  would  any 
person  want  to  burn  up  a  gift  like 
that?  Let’s  forget  it.” 

His  tones  carried  no  conviction.  He 
realized  it  himself.  Alan  disbelieved 
him;  Alan  knew  Joyce  had  burned  the 
scarf  be  gave  her. 

Cursing  himself  hotly,  Buzzard  look¬ 
ed  out  across  the  purpling  river.  He 
had  meant  only  the  best,  and  he  had 
dealt  Alan  a  savage  pitiless  blow.  Why 
hadn’t  he  kept  quiet  about  that 
incident  ? 

After  a  little  time  Alan  said  to  him : 

“You’d  better  go  up,  Buzzard;  she 
may  be  waiting  for  us.” 

Aren’t  you  going?” 

“No — not  now;  I  don’t  much  care.  . 

.  .  I  don’t  want  supper.” 

Something  in  his  voice  warned  Buz¬ 
zard  not  to  urge  him.  As  he  turned 
away,  Alan  said,  in  the  tones  of  a  man 
who  has  made  some  hard  and  abiding 
decision : 

“Whan  you’ve  had  supper,  come 
back  down  here;  I’ll  help  you  with  that 
work;  we’ll  do  it  now,  so  we  can  get 
away  early.  I  was  thinking — for  this 
evening— something  else.  But  that’s 
out — now.  .  .  .” 

CHAPTER  XX:  THE  SECRET  OF 
MANY  WATERS 

At  three  o’clock  the  next  morning 
Buzzard  lifted  the  plane  out  of  the  Big 
Alooska.  With  Alan  directing  him,  he 
headed  due  north. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  miles  away, 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  Fort 
Endurance,  a  small  tribe  of  Tinnehs 
lived  along  the  western  fringe  of  the 
Thal-Azzah.  They  were  a  timid,  skulk¬ 
ing,  inoffensive  band,  primitive  in  their 
ways,  browbeaten  by  the  arrogant 


Loucheux  and  Caribou  Tinnehs,  and 
shouldered  into  a  region  where  other 
tribes  scorned  to  live.  Dave  MacMillan 
had  been  their  friend  and  they  brought 
him  their  furs;  and  Alan,  during  his 
years  at  Endurance  had  sent  a  pro¬ 
tective  patrol  to  them  twice  a  year. 

Joyce  had  found  out  where  they  were 
spending  this  summer;  and  Alan  had  a 
mission  with  their  old  headman,  Mug- 
wa-Etthen. 

When  the  timbered  country  began 
yielding  to  lakes  and  semi-muskeg,  he 
got  out  his  glasses  and  started  search¬ 
ing  ahead  for  their  camp.  The  extent 
of  country  that  he  could  sweep  was 
extraordinary.  On  the  flight  north  he 
had  practiced  until  he  could  steady  the 
glasses  in  a  trembling  plane.  With 
those  powerful  binoculars  he  had  count¬ 
ed  muskrat  houses  in  distant  lakes,  had 
picked  up  canoes  on  rivers  hardly  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  naked  eye,  had  once  caught 
the  white  glint  of  a  prospector’s  tent 
against  a  mountain  ten  full  miles  away. 

At  a  height  of  five  thousand  feet  he 
could  sweep  a  region  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  acres.  The  eyes  of 
an  eagle,  the  wings  of  a  bullet-swift 
curlew,  and  that  big-barreled  Browning 
machine  gun — through  luck  and  driv¬ 
ing  purpose  and  a  faith  in  his  dubious 
plan,  he  had  smashed  through  obstacles 
till  now  he  held  the  power  and  heavy 
odds  over  those  bandits. 

The  sure  knowledge  of  this  was  about 
all  that  was  left  to  him.  His  work  in 
the  Mounted,  his  life  here  in  the  North, 
were  both  gone;  and  Buzzard’s  catacly¬ 
smic  words  last  evening  had  showed 
him  that  his  secret  hope  towards  Joyce 
had  been  a  fool’s  hope,  a  fool’s  wish¬ 
ful  thinking. 

Last  night,  there  in  the  twilight  at 
the  canoe  landing,  his  thoughts  had 
been  bitter  thoughts.  How  low  he  must 
have  fallen  in  her  esteem,  that  she 
should  burn  his  gift  to  her!  At  first  it 
had  seemed  a  little  cruel  of  Joyce  to 
do  that.  But  then  he  looked  at  the  in¬ 
cident  with  relentless  honesty,  and  he 
could  not  blame  her.  Once  he  and  she 
had  planned  to  marry.  People  had 
spoken  of  it;  it  had  been  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  along  the  River.  She  had  liked 
him,  loved  him.  What  must  her  feel¬ 
ings  have  been  as  she  watched  his  re¬ 
lations  with  Elizabeth,  and  saw  him 
engaged  to  another  girl  and  coming 
no  more  to  the  Big  Alooska?  She  must 
have  felt  shame,  a  burning  shame,  at 
being  jilted.  Month  after  lonely  month 
of  that — it  had  been  an  outrage  to  her 
girlhood.  Nothing  she  could  do  to  him 
could  be  so  heartless  as  what  he  had 
done  to  her. 

Through  the  propellor  disk  he  at  last 
sighted  the  Indian  camp,  a  cluster  of 
brown  leather  tents  beside  a  lake  where 
the  band  was  passing  the  summer  near 
their  fish  weirs.  Strings  of  sun-black¬ 
ened  fish  and  waterfowl  were  stretched 
between  the  lodges;  a  dozen  skin 


canoes  lay  up-turned  on  the  landwash: 
an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  naked 
children  and  shrill  yapping  “crackies” 
were  playing  along  the  mud  flat. 

As  Buzzard  roared  over  the  camp 
and  banked  to  alight,  the  winged  mon¬ 
ster  created  pandemonium.  Some  of 
the  Indians  broke  for  the  nearest  flags, 
others  stool  staring  up  in  petrified  as¬ 
tonishment,  others  pulled  deer-skins 
over  their  heads  and  stoically  awaited 
the  crack  of  doom. 

When  Alan  and  Bill  went  ashore,  the 
band  was  reassured  by  the  sight  of 
the  two  Shagalasha  who  had  been  their 
good  friends  in  the  past.  Old  Mugwa- 
Etthen,  a  gnarled  and  wrinkled  old 
savage,  stalked  up  and  gravely  bade 
them  welcome. 

Leaving  Bill  to  explain  what  the 
winged  monster  was,  Alan  took  the 
old  headman  aside  and  squatted  down 
with  him  for  a  council  wa-wa. 

After  this  flood  season  of  heavy 
rains,  Alan  knew  there  were  few  areas 
in  the  watery  wilderness  of  the  Thal- 
Azzah  where  a  party  of  men  could 
camp.  He  himself  had  only  a  hazy  idea 
where  those  areas  lay;  but  this  old 
headman,  Mugwa-Etthen,  Who-Fol- 
lows-the-Caribou,  had  lived  his  life 
along  the  border  of  that  great  marsh 
and  knew  it  better  than  any  man  alive, 
and  could  probably  give  him  a  pretty 
definite  idea  where  to  look. 

The  most  he  expected  from  the  old 
Indian  was  information  to  save  him  a 
couple  days  of  searching. 

The  news  he  did  get,  all  unexpected¬ 
ly,  fairly  staggered  him. 

Very  wisely,  Joyce  had  kept  from 
letting  the  nomad  bands  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Police  defeat.  Only  the 
Mackenzie  ’breeds  and  a  few  of  the 
Loucheux  had  heard.  The  Shagalasha 
maintained  order  in  so  huge  a  terri¬ 
tory  largely  through  their  reputation 
of  never  failing,  and  the  news  of  their 
stinging  defeat  would  do  incalculable 
harm.  Joyce  had  not  even  told  old 
Mugwa-Etthen. 

After  pledging  the  headman  to  sil¬ 
ence,  in  guttural  Tinneh  Alan  began 
sketching  the  story  of  the  robbery  and 
battle.  As  he  told  of  the  bandits  es¬ 
caping  up  the  Alooska,  he  noticed  that 
the  old  chief  suddenly  became  all  inter¬ 
ested.  At  the  mention  of  those  men 
hiding  somewhere  in  the  Thal-Azzah, 
the  old  Indian  visibly  started. 

Alan  looked  at  him  keenly.  “Some¬ 
thing’s  up,”  he  thought.  “I’ve  stumbled 
onto  something.”  He  demanded:  “When 
I  wa-wa  two  three  breaths  ago  you 
start  like  hit  buck.  Why?” 

The  old  headman,  silent  a  moment, 
rumbled  throatily:  “The  moose-bird 
must  have  whispered  to  my  friend  the 
Shagalasha,  ‘Go  to  the  Follower-of-the- 
Etthen-Herds.  He  sees  and  knows 
everything.  And  the  Shagalasha  came.” 

Drawing  a  crude  map  of  the  Thal- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 


A  Painter  is  Only  a  Painter  After  All 


excellent!  id  ee 

DELIGHTED  TO  oo  voy 

ALITTIE  PAINTING. - 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  LIKE 
ME  -ro  PAINT3 


YES,  (M  A  PAINTER 
AND  I'D  LIKE  TO 
POT  UP  WITH  YOU 
FOR  A  WHILE  -  IF 
vou  have  Room 


/the  ©arm!' 
(sot  the  BARN 
VJONT  make  a 
Vnice  picture 


fine:  and 
WHAT  are  . 
YOUR  RATES: 


'well-  spose  we 

TAKE  IT  OOT 
IN  TRADE...  . 
ILL  POT  YOU  UP 
FOR  A  WEEK  IF 
YE'LL  DO  ME  A 
H  TyLE  PAINTIN'  / 


HECKl 

I  OONT  WANT  NO 
PITCHER,  IWANTNW 
BARN  PAINTED! 

— —  with  nice 
v  RED  PAINT  / 


A  PAINTER 
HEY?  — 
iGuELS  WE 
CAN  TAKE 
CARE  OF  Y£ 


-TI46 

BARN 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
Azzah  with  his  bony  forefinger,  he 
sprang  his  astounding  news. 

Ten  suns  ago,  he  said,  Tukeok  and 
another  young  buck  had  gone  westward 
into  the  Land  of  Many  Waters  to  locate 
rat  colonies  for  autumn  trapping.  One 
evening  they  heard  the  boom-boom  of 
fire-sticks  far-away  southwest.  Slipping 
up,  timid,  cautious,  they  saw  some 
strange  men  shooting  wavies  for  food. 
They  saw  a  tent,  a  camp  on  an 
island.  .  .  , 

For  several  minutes,  fighting  down 
a  wild  elation,  Alan  forced  himself  to 
crouch  there,  asking  questions,  fixing 
that  map  and  that  spot  unforgettably 
in  his  mind. 

At  the  wigwams  he  rejoined  Bill. 

“Come  on!  Let’s  be  getting  into  the 
air!  An  hour  and  a  half  from  now  we’ll 
be  saying  it  with  a  machine  gun.  When 
we  flew  up  here  we  brought  our  luck 
along!” 

Thirty  miles  west  of  the  Indian 
camp  they  sped  over  a  caribou  foule, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  the  animals 
trickling  north  in  loose  columns  to  the 
cool  hills  of  the  Arctic  coast  to  escape 
the  flies.  The  females  and  calves  had 
gone  a ‘month  ago.  This  was  the  male 
traverse.  Though  it  was  only  a  third  of 
the  western  Barrens  herd,  yet  as  far 
north  and  south  as  vision  reached,  the 
dun  animals  were  walking  the  ridges 
and  swimming  the  lakes  in  inestimable 
numbers. 

On  beyond  the  foule  the  Thal-Azzah 
began  in  earnest.  Innumberable  creeks, 
rivers  and  sluggish  channels  criss¬ 
crossed  in  every  direction;  countless 
lakes  and  ponds  dotted  its  vast  extent; 
quaking  bogs,  broad  gleaming  mud¬ 
flats,  niggerhead  quagmire  and  marshes 
of  tall  flags,  stretched  to  the  watery 
horizon. 

At  every  rookery  lake  that  they 
roared  over,  the  teeming  waterfowl 
were  thrown  into  wild  confusion.  They 
looked  down  upon  thick-clustered  col¬ 
onies  of  muskrat  and  beaver  homes,  a 
trapping  paradise  for  the  young  bucks 
ot  Mugwa-Etthen’s  band.  Out  in  the 
middle  of  the  larger  lakes  they  co-old 
see  white  floating  specks  that  were 
great  trumpeter  swans,  their  snake¬ 
like  necks  up-stretched,  honking  son¬ 
orously  at  this  mighty  roaring  eagle 
of  the  skies. 

From  his  height  of  three  thousand 


feet,  reading  the  country  spread  below 
him,  Alan  could  follow  the  crude  finger 
map  without  once  being  in  doubt.  Un¬ 
der  keel  now  lay  the  string  of  seven 
little  mud  volcanoes  which  the  old 
Indian  had  mentioned.  Beyond  that  the 
immense  milk-broad  channel  stretch¬ 
ing  westward  into  the  heart  of  the 
Thal-Azzah.  Far-away  west,  barely  vis¬ 
ible  through  the  glasses,  a  glint  of  blue, 
of  blue  deep  waters.  .  .  .  That  should 
be  the  great  blue-water  lake  which 
Mugwa-Etthen  had  described.  It  should 
have  islands  in  the  center  of  it.  On  one 
of  the  islands  near  the  north  edge  of 
the  cluster  the  bandits  should  be 
camped,  if  they  had  not  moved  on. 

As  the  plane  sailed  out  over  the  glis¬ 
tening  lake,  Alan  leaned  out  and 
searched  ahead,  with  his  eyes  glued  to 
the  binoculars.  There  in  the  lake  center 
was  that  group  of  islands,  nearly  two 
score  of  them,  as  old  Mugwa-Etthen 
said.  Hardly  bigger  than  gardens  they 
looked,  merely  high  backbones  thrust 
out  of  water. 

Before  he  was  within  two  miles  of 
the  group,  he  noticed  that  waterfowl 
were  scarce  around  the  northernmost 
islands.  No  wary  swans,  no  drove  of 
geese,  no  floating  acres  of  gray  and 
white  wavies;  but  only  a  scattering  of 
smaller  duck. 

“Swing  north!”  he  shouted  at  Buz¬ 
zard.  “Those  islets  there  to  them¬ 
selves.  .  .  .” 

The  machine  swerved  and  thundered 
closer.  One  by  one  Alan  started  to 
search  the  five.  On  the  first  one,  noth¬ 
ing.  On  the  second,  nothing.  But  on 
the  third  .  .  .  He  started  suddenly  as 
he  caught  that  center  one  in  clear  fo¬ 
cus.  Bill  Hardsock,  catching  a  glimpse 
with  his  naked  eye,  yelled  and  prodded 
him.  Buzzard  forgot  his  controls  and 
leaned  out  into  the  slip-stream,  staring 
down. 

Below  them  on  that  center  island, 
conspicuous  to  their  sky  patrol,  stood 
a  solitary  dirty-white  tent. 

After  a  few  moments  Alan  had  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  again.  He  leaned  forward 
and  shouted  instructions : 

“Drop  down  to  a  thousand  feet.  Fly 
over  that  island  again.  Slow.  Want  to 
study  it  carefully  before  we  start 
things.” 

Buzzard  dropped  down,  swung 


Finger  Lakes  Grape  Growers  Hold  Festival 


LAST  year  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  On¬ 
tario,  Yates,  Seneca,  Schuyler  and 
Steuben  Counties  organized,  with  the 
help  of  leading  growers,  a  grape  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  With  money  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  growers,  roadside  signs, 
display  posters,  and  recipe  leaflets 
were  printed  and  advertising  space 
was  bought  in  the  city  papers  where 
Finger  Lakes  grapes  are  marketed.  In 
addition  farm  bureau  managers  ‘pre¬ 
pared  newspaper  and  radio  publicity. 
Tbe  program  seemed  to  be  a  success 
and  at  the  request  of  the  grape  growers 
of  the  region  is  being  continued  in  1932. 

A  new  feature  is  the  Grape  Festival 
held  in  Hammondsport  on  October  8. 


At  this  meeting  a  queen  was  crowned, 
attended  by  her  maids  of  honor.  There 
was  a  parade  of  floats,  school  children, 
and  several  bands.  In  the  morning  an 
archery  tournament  and  a  trap  shoot 
offered  amusement  for  the  crowds.  The 
Festival,  a  pretty  thing  in  itself,  was 
presented  in  a  beautiful  setting  of 
bright  colored  autumn  foliage  in  a 
fifty-acre  field  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Keu- 
ka.  It  is  the  same  field  from  which 
Glenn  Curtiss  launched  the  first  hydro¬ 
plane  built  in  the  United  States. 

So  well  pleased  is  the  farm  bureau 
grape  committee  with  the  results  of 
the  first  festival  that  it  is  planning  to 
continue  this  as  an  annual  event. 


around.  As  the  plane  sailed  over  a 
second  time,  Alan  drew  the  island  up 
to  him.  He  could  see  the  paths  broken 
through  the  reeds  to  water  edge,  the 
heaps  of  wet  feathers  where  the  men 
had  plucked  waterfowl,  and  even  a 
patch  on  the  tent  side. 

But  he  saw  no  canoes. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Cheer  from  House  Plants 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
such  as  Palms  and  Rubber  Plants,  a 
quart  of  bone  meal  to  every  bushel  of 
my  soil  formula.  And,  if  you’ve  only  a 
plant  or  two  to  care  for,  you’ll  find  two 
tablespoons  of  either  fertilizer  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  an  eight-inch  pot. 

Then  if  a  plant  looks  a  little  unhappy 
or  it’s  near  time  for  it  to  blossom  I  give 
an  application  or  two  of  liquid  fertili¬ 
zer.  Horse,  cow,  or  poultry  manure 
mixed  with  water  and  left  standing  for 
a  time  is  relished  by  all  plants  if  it  is 
first  diluted  to  the  color  of  weak  tea. 

I  find  my  plants  need  repotting  about 
once  a  year.  Usually  I  shift  them  in  the 
spring,  but  if  too  many  other  chores 
have  claimed  my  time  then,  I  give  those 
that  need  more  root  room  larger  pots 
in  the  fall.  I  can  tell  if  they  are  feeling 
cramped  by  lifting  off  the  pots.  If  the 
bole  of  earth  is  covered  with  fine  roots, 
I  know  a  larger  pot  is  needed.  Then, 
when  I  do  repot,  I  am  always  careful 
to  supply  good  drainage  by  placing  a 
few  pieces  of  broken  flower  pot  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  and  just  above  them 
a  layer  of  cinders.  On  top  of  these  two 
layers  I  settle  the  plant  in  its  new  pot, 
surrounding  it  with  my  envigorating 
new  soil  mixture. 

House  plants  really  take  little  time 
for  the  great  return  in  joy  they  bring 
to  all  the  family.  Sometimes  during 
planting  season  in  the  spring  or  around 
Christmas  when  there’s  such  a  lot  of 
cooking  to  be  done,  I  find  it  hard  to 
snatch  the  few  daily  moments  for  their 
care.  I  manage  somehow  though,  and 
the  children  are  always  so  thrilled  over 
the  unfurling  of  new  leaves  and  the 
bursting  of  each  blossom  that  they 
prove  willing  helpers.  Oh,  I’m  sure  our 
house  would  not  be  really  home  with¬ 
out  a  sunny  southern  window  filled  with 
cheerful  flowering  plants  and  vines, 
tumbling  eagerly  from  the  iron  brac¬ 
kets  on  the  sides! 

— Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson. 


DOES  GOOD  QUICK 
WORK  IN  TUB 
OR  MACHINE! 


Indeed  it  does!  Fels-Naptha  gives  extra 
help  any  way  you  use  it!  Try  it  for  soak¬ 
ing  or  boiling.  In  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool 
water.  Send  two  cents  for  a  soap  chipper 
and  a  sample  bar.  Write  Fels  &  Co.# 
Dept.  1-10-29  Phila.,  Pa. 


FREE 

Fordham 


Samples  of  Christmas  Cards.  These 
cards  are  distinctive  in  color  and 
design.  Write  today.  Dept.  A., 
Press, Inc. ,2496  Webster  Ave.,N.Y. 


COMFORTABLE/  CONVENIENT 

SHERMAN 

SQUARE 

HOTEL  > 
70-71  ST.  tr  BROADWAY  / 


FACTORY 

PRICES 

Save  You  l/3  to  % 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  brings 
this  great  Bargain  Catalog  of  Kal¬ 
amazoo  FACTORY  PRICES  that 
save  you  Vs  to  Yj  . . .  200  Styles  and 
Sizes  of  newest  Stoves,  Ranges, 

Furnaces . . .  Qualityfamous  for32 
years— endorsed  by  800,000satisfied 
users . . .  Easy  Terms— $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay . . . 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

360  Days’  Approval  Test . . .  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee  ...  24  Hour  Shipments  .  . . 
New  Prices  . . .  New  low  priced  wood  burn¬ 
ing  Heaters  . . .  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors  .  .  .  Combination 
Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  HeatingStoves . . . 
Lower  priced  Furnaces — FREE  furnace  plans . . . 
Saf  edelivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  or  warehouse.  Utica,  Y.  Y. . .  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mail  Coupon  for 
New,  FREE  Catalog" 


Oil  Stoves  *1652 
Heaters  7H 

Ranges  *3955 


Furnaces 


$ 


52 


35 

UP 


Indicate  below  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

*n  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
which  you 

are  inter-  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog, 
ested. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  toYou’ 


Ranges  Q 

Heaters  Q  Name. 

Oil  [— | 

Stoves  i—1 

Furnaces  {J  Adless 

Comb.  □ 

Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood 

Ranges  City... 


[ Please  print  name  plainly ] 


.  State. 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  All  Old 
Money.  Many  Very  Valuable.  Get  Posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  4x6.  Guaranteed  Prices. 
COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box  25,  LeHoy,  N.  T. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  60  lb.  can  $4.00;  two 
cans  $7.50.  J.  G.  BUBTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.50.  Amber  $3.60; 
Buckwheat  $3.00;  30  lbs.  Clover  $2.40.  24  sections 
clover  comb  $2.25;  Buckwheat  $3.00  not  prepaid.  10  lbs. 
clover  extracted  $1.75  postpaid.  F.  F.  LESSEE.  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Kefined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAE  PEODUCTS  CO..  Dept.  271, 
Cleveland,  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAKE  100%  PKOFIT  selling  21-card  $1  Christmas 
Assortment.  Big  value.  Everyone  a  prospect.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  sample  box  on  approval.  TOM-WAT  STUDIOS, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


CHARLTON  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  estab¬ 
lished  1865,  wants  reliable  men  to  take  orders  for 
Spring  delivery  for  its  “First-Prize  Winning”  shrubbery, 
hedging,  bushes,  trees.  Free  2-year  replacement  guar¬ 
antee.  New  Lower  prices.  Free  outfit.  Part  or  full 
time.  Pay  weekly. 


ABLE  MAN  wanted  who  will  wprk  up  to  District 
Manager  position.  We  teach,  deliver  and  collect.  Re¬ 
duced  prices.  BURE  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  Danish  woman, 
age  30.  farm  raised,  with  two  small  children  of  school 
age.  Can  do  most  any  kind,  of  work.  Willing  worker. 
Address  Box  40,  care  American  Agriculturist. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


INDEPENDENCE,  security  assured.  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho.  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  H.  W.  BYERLY,  30  No. 
Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Miatn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  $1500  down  gets  200  acres,  20  cows,  horses, 
tools,  tractor,  crops,  furniture,  poultry,  $8000.  farm 
650  acres,  125  cows,  equipped,  $1000  month  income. 
Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  agt. 


SO.  JERSEY  POULTRY  Farm— Over  13  acres  in  high¬ 
ly  developed  district;  pleasant  shaded  4-room  bungalow, 
artesian  well,  electricity,  20x30  barn,  garage,  hen 
houses  16x40  &  14x20;  10  acres  tillage,  woodlot,  45 
fruit  trees.  $1900  includes  300  hens,  farm  tools,  auto, 
some  crops  &  furniture;  $600  down;  picture  pg  40  big 
Free  Fall  Catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-E  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


DAIRY  FARM  ON  GRAVEL  Road  3  miles  from 
Moira,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.  Only  16  mi  les  from 
Malone.  542  acres  110  acres  tillage  close  to  buildings, 
300  acres  creek-watered  pasture,  balance  in  woodland. 
Some  timber,  large  amount  of  cord  wood.  Large  two- 
story  house,  some  hard  wood  floors,  Delco  Light  plant, 
lawn,  shade.  Large  barn  70  steel  stanchions,  concrete 
floor,  water  inside.  Milk  house,  ice  house,  storage  bam. 
All  buildings  good  condition.  An  up-to-date  farm  at 
only  $9,000.  Liberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield.  Mass. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steril¬ 
ized  6  in.  discs,  95c;  614  in.  $1.10;  gauzefaced  6  in. 
$1.25;  6%  in.  $1.35.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.35  each.  Booklet.  C.  N.  ROB¬ 
INSON  &  BRO.,  Dept.  A,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra,  WINIKER  BROS.. 
Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  40  ft.— 23c  per  ft. 
Freight  Prepaid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Mfr.  Box  A,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


FILMS — All  sizes  developed,  8  prints  20c.  PILGRIM 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  N,  Kingston,  Mass. 


AMAZING  OFFER!  Powerful  12X,  quadruple  lens 
long  range  telescope,  and  high  power  microscope,  vol¬ 
umetric  magnification  512  times,  both  together,  only  I 
$1.65  postpaid.  BROWNTELOS,  415  Union,  Traverse 
City.  Mich. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — SMALL  IDEAS  may  have  large  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book, 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Inventon” 
form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A. 
O'BRIEN,  73- J,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


PRINTED  STATIONERY,  cards,  tags,  butter-wrappers 
— reasonable!  Samples,  price  list — free.  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


FREE  String  Pearl  Beads,  with  thirty  Beautiful 
Christmas  Cards  and  Folders  with  Envelopes.  $1.00, 
postage  10c.  Another  bargain,  45  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  and  Folders  with  Envelopes  $1.00,  postage  10c. 
GEORGE  LEAVITT,  364  South  Main,  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  DaUastown.  P*. 


GOLD-LEAF— GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  75c;  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  50c.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  postman.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 


CHOICE  TOBACCO — Chewing  or  smoking,  5  pounds 
75c.  Pay  on  delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 


DEWDROP  OLD  TOBACCO  Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40;  25, 
$3.00.  Handpicked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75; 
25,  $4.00.  Scraps  8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 


TWENTY  CHEWING  TWISTS  or  Twenty  Sacks 
Smoking  $1.00.  Prepaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D-20, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


TWO  YEAR  OLD  Leaf  Tobacco:  Chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.40.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS 
UNION,  368 -H,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  May- 
field,  Ky. 


CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild.  5  lbs.  $1.25, 
patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S  999,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED,  8  lbs.  fragrant,  mellow,  smoking  or 
5  lbs.  chewing  $1.25.  Silk  socks,  pipe  and  box  cigars 
free  with  order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE, 
S134,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GOOD  MILD  SMOKING  Tobacco.  10  lbs.  with  clay 
pipe  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES,  etc.  Booklet.  Address  now.  EVA  MACK, 
15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


YARN;  Colored  Wool  for  rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
wool  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE.  H.  BARTLETT 
(Manufacturer)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WOOL— HIDES  -FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 
name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  scents;  lowest  prices; 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR  CO., 
Dept.  G,  Coop--0  Mills,  Maine. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Say  Even  Men  Are  Not  Without  Faults 


“Dear  Mere  Man  :  You  have  made 
your  criticisms  concerning  women,  so 
I  think  it  is  time  the  women  started. 
I  sometimes  wonder  why  members  of 
the  masculine  gender  insist  upon  pre¬ 
serving  those  misplaced  eyebrows  upon 
their  upper  lips.  Although  mustaches 
are  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors, 
all  are  nonsensical  and  make  a  man 
look  foolish.  I  have  never  heard  a  girl 
say  she  thought  they  were  cute.  Do 
men  wear  mustaches  to  look  silly  or  try 
to  attract  some  girl?  Well,  if  all  the 
girls  felt  like  I  do,  they  would  feel  like 
doing  a  bit  of  barbering. 

“Times  have  changed  and  still  are 
changing,  so  why  not  banish  the  olden 
times  and  ways,  which  include  hav¬ 
ing  men  keep  their  faces  cleanly  shav¬ 
ed  so  that  they  will  be  sweet  enough 
to  kiss.” — 22- Year-Old. 

I  say  amen  to  every  word  of  the 
above  letter.  —Mere  Man. 

*  *  * 

Another  Whack  at  Mere  Man 
“Is  it  possible  that  you  have  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  a  story?  Often  the  reas¬ 
on  a  woman  finds  it  necessary  to  send 
an  order  to  a  store  the  sixth  time  the 
car  or  truck  goes  to  town  is  because 
the  ‘Mere  Man’  has  forgotten  to  get 
the  order  on  the  first  trip.  Experience 
is  often  a  good  teacher,  and  so  many 
women  have  found  that  a  man  is  not 
capable  of  remembering  more  than  two 
or  three  articles  at  a  time.  When  we 
write  the  order  down  invariably  he 
manages  to  lose  it.” 

— A  distracted  woman. 
After  two  swats  like  those  above  I 
have  not  any  breath  with  which  to  say 
anything  more,  and  besides  the  Editor 
tells  me  that  my  space  is  all  used  up 
anyway.  You  just  wait  until  next 
time. — Mere  Man. 


Kitchen  Discoveries 

How  in  the  world  would  housekeep¬ 
ers  make  any  improvement  over  their 
great  grandmothers’  methods  if  they 
didn’t  pass  along  their  discoveries  ? 
Some  of  these  I  discovered,  and  some 
I’ve  “heard  tell.”  Of  course  all  of  you 
know  some  of  them  and  some  of  you 
know  all  of  them.  I  hope  they  will  all 
be  useful  to  someone. 

Did  you  ever  make  a  perfectly  lovely 
seven-minute  or  other  egg  white  frost¬ 
ing,  especially  maple  sugar,  only  to  see 
it  slowly  drip  from  your  cake  ?  Put 
it,  cake  and  all,  into  the  oven  for  just 
a  jiffy,  and  your  frosting  is  set. 

Sometimes  it  looks  like  too  much 
work  to  spread  bitter  chocolate  over 
your  white  frosting.  Then  shave  a  lit¬ 
tle  chocolate  fine  all  over  your  frosting 
and  set  it  in  the  oven  just  another  of 
those  jiffies  to  melt  it.  It  looks  “cute”. 
It  takes  quite  a  little  time  for  choco¬ 
late  to  set,  so  it  should  be  used  early 
in  the  day. 

You  know  how  flat  canned  string 
beans  often  taste,  also  stored  carrots 
along  toward  spring.  Just  cook  them 
with  some  chopped  onion,  and  they 
have  the  nicest  flavor!  You  wouldn’t 
believe  they  could  be  so  improved. 

If  your  sewing  machine  is  in  the 
kitchen,  this  can  come  under  the  head 
of  “kitchen  discoveries.”  If  not  call 
it  a  sewing  room  discovery.  It  is  this 
— you  can  do  machine  hemstitching 
without  an  attachment.  Draw  your 
threads,  baste  your  hem,  lapping  it 
over  a  little  on  the  space  left  by  the 
drawn  theads.  Then  stitch.  The  stitch¬ 
es  take  up  the  little  bundles  of  thread 
like  hand  work.  After  stitching,  pull 
your  hem  back  as  far  as  the  line  of 
stitching  will  permit,  and  you’ll  have 
a  very  good  imitation  of  hemstitching 
good  enough  for  scim  curtains  and  the 
like.  C.  P.  L. 


Daily  Life  Tales  Preferred 

When  most  of  us  think  of  a  story  for 
children,  we  think  of  fairy  stories  or 
adventure  stories  but  the  child  guid¬ 


ance  specialists  tell  us  that  the  little 
child  most  enjoys  a  story  with  events 
similar  to  those  of  his  own  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  A  little  child  has  not  adjusted 
his  ideas  of  the  world  sufficiently  to 
appreciate  stories  in  which  animals 
stroll  about  in  fanciful  dress  or  where 
too  much  of  the  unreal  predominates. 

The  Cornell  Nursery  School  recom¬ 
mends  a  collection  of  stories  based  on 
fact  and  relating  to  the  child’s  own  ex¬ 
perience.  One  of  the  best  of  these  books 
is  the  “Here  and  Now  Story  Book”  by 
Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell.  Other  books 
which  Miss  Reeves  of  the  Cornell  Nur¬ 
sery  School  recommends  are :  “Chimney 
Corner  Stories” — collected  by  Veronica 
Hutchinson — a  good  collection  of  old  fa¬ 
vorites;  “Playmated  in  Print” — collect¬ 
ed  by  Edna  Whitman;  “Told  Under  the 
Green  Umbrella” — which  is  sub-titled 
‘Old  Tales  for  New  Children’— this  col¬ 
lection  is  the  work  of  the  literature 
committee  of  the  international  kinder¬ 
garten  union;  “A  Book  of  Christmas 
Stories”,  by  Walter,  is  another  good 
one. 

When  the  child  is  older  if  the  parent 
wishes  the  child  to  have  some  tradition¬ 
al  story  material,  such  as  Cinderella 
or  Red  Riding  Hood,  she  can  decide 
which  stories  will  be  used. 


Here’s  what  I  call  “Effortless  Ice 
Cream.”  Make  the  first  part  as  you 
would  for  chocolate  pie  filling.  Chill  and 
fold  in  at  least  half  as  much  sweetened 
whipped  cream  as  there  is  filling,  flavor 
with  vanilla,  and  put  into  coffee  cans. 
I  sometimes  use  an  enameled  two-quart 
milk  pail.  Put  outdoors  overnight  and 
it  will  be  frozen  nicely  if  it  is  a  cold 
night.  Of  course  if  it  isn’t  cold  enough 
to  freeze  it,  you  can  pack  it  in  salt  and 
ice.  It  makes  delicious  cream  and  when 
served  with  a  dab  of  whipped  cream, 
a  few  nuts,  and  a  little  syrup,  it’s  hard 
to  beat.  This  can  also  be  made  with 
maple  syrup  or  brown  sugar,  omitting 
the  chocolate.  It  can  also  be  made  egg¬ 
less,  but  isn’t  quite  so  nice.  I  serve  it 
with  sugar  cookies. 


Proud  and  Sturdy 


PATTERN  NO.  2979  is  a  proud  little 
coat  because  it  found  inspiration  in  Paris 
just  like  grown-up  ladies’  clothes,  because 
it  may  be  adapted  to  either  rough  or 
dressy  wear,  depending  only  on  choice  of 
material  and'  color,  and  because  with  all 
its  style  it  is  easy  to  make.  It’s  sturdy, 
too,  as  evidenced  by  the  high  buttoned 
collar  ( this  may  also  be  worn  open),  the 
pockets,  and  best  of  all  the  little  cape 
which  gives  extra  warmth  over  the 
shoulders.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes  2, 
4,  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards 
M-inch  material  with  1%  yards  35-inch 
lining.  Price,  15  cents. 
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Hard  Times  and  Hobbies 

Creating  Something  Brings  Satisfaction  and  Sometimes  Money 


ONE  of  the  paramount  needs  of  the 
times  is  something  for  every  person 
to  do,  some  task  whereby  something  is 
created.  We  have  gotten  far  from  the 
ways  of  our  ancestors  in  that  we  have 
come  to  have  so  little  that  we  ourselves 
make.  Most  clothing  is  bought  ready 
made;  food  preservation  and  prepara¬ 
tion  is  not  what  it  once  was  because 
we  so  often  go  to  the  grocer’s  shelves 
instead  of  our  own  for  canned  veget¬ 
ables,  jellies  and  preserves;  even  our 
bread  and  cakes  are  made  in  a  bakery. 

There  would  be  less  “depression” - of 

heart  and  spirit  at  least - if  we  each 

turned  to  some  work  of  building  or 
creating. 

Here  are  some  fine  hobbies  for  farm 
women  and  girls: 

Quilt  making  was  one  of  the  “have 
to’s”  of  our  grandmothers  and  is  in¬ 
deed  an  interesting  art. 

Rug  making  has  been  quite  a  fad  in 
our  county.  Perhaps  no  other  work 
“turns  nothing  into  something”,  as 
someone  said,  as  does  the  making  of 
hooked  rugs  from  seemingly  useless  old 
blankets  and  clothing.  The  joy  of  cre¬ 
ation  surely  mounts  high  when  some 
of  the  very  lovely  and  artistic  patterns 
grow  beneath  one’s  hands.  Then  there 
are  crocheted  and  braided  rugs,  simpler 
than  the  hooked  but  soul-satisfying 
anyway.  Lovely  indeed  and  very  us¬ 
able  were  the  ones  we  braided  from 
burlap  sacks  in  our  Homemakers’  Club. 

And  from  braided  rugs  we  went  to 
door-mats  of  corn  husks.  These  were 
soaked  and  plaited  into  long  braids 
leaving  the  ends  of  the  husks  sticking 
up  to  form  a  kind  of  nap.  We  then 
sewed  them  together  with  strong  cord. 
Some  of  our  women  went  a  step  farth¬ 
er  and  evolved  table  mats,  some  twist¬ 
ed  and  braided,  some  sewed  together 
to  form  a  lacy  pattern  and  others  dyed 
and  drawn  over  cardboard  foundations 
and  the  ends  tucked  in.  Making  some¬ 
thing  lovely  from  corn  shucks  is  indeed 
an  accomplishment,  don’t  you  think 


Best  Remedy  for 
Cough  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  So  Easy!  No  Cooking! 


NEW  LOW  RATES 

Come  and  bring  the  family.  3  minutes  from 
Peace  Bridge  to  Canada;  20  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Clean,  comfortable  rooms, 
good  beds,  excellent  food.  Bates  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Send  for  free  Road  Map  and  Booklet 
C.  A.  MINER.  President 

Hotel  LENOX 

140  NORTH  STREET,  NEAR  DELAWARE 

BUFFALO,  New  York 


][  Cuticura  Soap 

• »  Mother’ 8  Favorite  for 

tAll  the  Family 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

*1"  Address:  "Cuticura,”  Dept.  16B,  Malden,  Mass. 


so  ?  Inexpensive  and  absorbing  creative 
work  it  surely  is. 

So  is  basketry  in  all  its  forms.  And 
some  of  the  very  prettiest  I  ever  saw 
were  made  from  willow  withes  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  creek  banks.  At  least  one 
woman  who  started  in  to  utilize  the 
willows  branched  out  a  little  later  into 
making  a  set  of  lawn  and  porch  fur¬ 
niture  from  them. 

There  is  creative  joy  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  flower  garden,  or  the  building 
of  a  rock  garden  or  a  bird  sanctuary. 
It  is  fine  fun  and  quite  thrilling  and 
interesting  to  specialize  in  certain 
kinds  of  plants  or  flowers,  say  iris, 
roses,  lilies  or  dahlias.  One  gets  very 
near  to  the  Master  Gardener,  too  in 
such  lines  of  work. 

My  personal  line  of  creative  work  is 
article  writing.  (I  have  a  friend  who 
writes  verse.)  For  several  years  I’ve 
been  writing  up  the  activities  of  our 
4-H  and  Homemakers’  Clubs,  commun¬ 
ity  news,  church  activities  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  sermonette,  household  hints, 
farm  features,  etc,  for  various  papers. 
This  work  is  progressively  thrilling  be¬ 
cause  each  step  makes  it  so.  You  see  a 
neatly  typed  page  or  two  is  a  satisfac- 


Up'to-the-Minute 


tion  in  itself,  you  are  quite  enthused 
when  you  see  your  brain-child  on  the 
printed  page — and  then  quite  often  the 
kind  .editor  sends  along  a  check  which 
brings  on  more  talk ! 

If  we  would  each  select  a  hobby 
which  would  give  us  some  creative 
work  either  for  hands  or  head  or  both 
combined,  we’d  soon  have  “Old  Man 
Depression”  licked!  Some  of  our  hob¬ 
bies  might  bring  in  some  extra  dollars, 
others  would  not,  but  they’d  be  worth¬ 
while  anyhow. — Mrs.  J.  L. 

Tested  Recipes 

Pumpkin  Timbales 

To  two  cups  cooked,  mashed  pump¬ 
kin  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  one  teaspoon  salt  and  sprinkle 
of  black  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
fill  the  timbale  cups  two  thirds  full; 
set  them  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water 
and  bake  until  done  in  a  quick  oven. 
Serve  with  any  sauce  preferred,  or  use 
just  as  they  are. — C.  R. 

v  v  * 

Chili  Sauce 

2  dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  3  ripe  peppers 
(sweet),  3  green  peppers,  3  onions,  2 
level  tablespoons  salt,  1  level  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  ground  cloves,  nutmeg, 
ginger  and  allspice,  1  quart  vinegar. 
Scald  and  skin  the  tomatoes,  then  chop 
all  vegetables  fine.  Put  all  into  sauce 
pan,  cook  slowly  for  3  hours,  bottle  and 
seal. — C.  R. 


You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  can  be  conquered,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  relief.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  This  saves  two-thirds  of 
the  money  usually  spent  for  cough  medi¬ 
cine,  and  gives  you  a  purer,  better  remedy. 
It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm,  clears 
the  air  passages,  and  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes.  This  three-fold  ac¬ 
tion  explains  why  it  brings  such  quick  re¬ 
lief  jin  severe  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3135.  The  best 
feature  of  this  very  new  dress  is  that 
it  is  simple  to  make.  Its  other  important 
recommendations  are  the  high  nec Kline, 
which  unbuttons,  if  you  wish,  to  foryi  a 
wide,  flattering  revere,  and  the  fact  that 
the  style  is  adaptable  to  either  a  light¬ 
weight  wool  or  a  rough  crepe  silk,  in  any 
fall  color,  plain,  plaid,  or  printed.  Metal 
buttons,  gold  or  silver,  would  add  a  smart 
military  touch.  The  pattern  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  sizes  14-20  years,  36-42  inch  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  39-inch  mater¬ 
ial.  Price,  15  cents. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
of  our  new  fall  and  winter  catalog  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Send  stamps,  not 
coins.) 


KIND  TO  CLOTHES! 
KIND  TO 
HANDS! 


Fels-Naptha  is  energetic — but  gentle! 
It  coaxes  dirt  loose.  Every  bar  holds 
soothing  glycerine,  too.  Get  F els-N aptha 
at  your  grocer’s.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-10-29  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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f/Le  New 

Colds 

...  an  aid  in  their 
C ^Ae4t€4t£urri ■ 


Here  is  further  solution  of  a  costly 
problem — common  colds.  Introduced 
last  winter,  Vicks  Nose  8b  Throat  Drops 
already  have  brought  new  freedom  from 
colds  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families.  Reducing  the 
number  and  spread  of  colds,  they  make 
possible  welcome  savings  in  time, 
money  and  health. 

Many  Colds  Now  Avoided 

This  remarkable  new  formula,  devel¬ 
oped  after  years  of  research,  is  especially 
designed  for  the  nose  and  throat — 
where  most  colds  start.  Used  at  that 
first  feeling  of  nasal  irritation  or  stuffi¬ 
ness,  sniffle  or  sneeze — Nature’s  usual 


When  Colds 
THREATEN 


If  a  Cold 
DEVELOPS 


END  it 
Sooner 


warning  that  a  cold  is  coming  on — 
many  colds  can  be  avoided  altogether. 

Vicks  Nose  Drops  are  easy  to  use — any 
time  or  place— at  home  or  at  work. 
Simply  applied  up  the  nostrils,  the  Drops 
open  the  air-passages  and  gently  soothe 
irritation.  They  aid  Nature  in  throwing 
off  infection  before  it  gains  a  foothold 
in  the  delicate  nasal  membranes. 

New  Coids-Control  Plan 

Vicks  Nose  Drops  are  the  ideal  com¬ 
panion  to  Vicks  VapoRub,  the  modem 
way  of  treating  colds — externally.  An 
aid  in  preventing  colds,  the  Drops  are 
also  a  convenient  daytime  adjunct  to 
VapoRub  in  treating  certain  types  and 
stages  of  colds.  Together  with  certain 
simple  rules  of  health,  these  preparations 
form  the  new  Vicks  Plan  for  better  Con¬ 
trol  of  Colds  in  the  home. 

Follow  this  Plan — as  fully  explained  in 
each  Vicks  package.  You  won’t  have  colds 
half  so  often — nor  keep  them  half  so  long. 
Carefully  checked  clinical  tests — and 
practical  use  in  thousands  of  homes — 
prove  it.  More  than  halt  of  the  costs  of 
colds  saved!  It  is  a  new  experience  that 
Vicks  Plan  can  bring  to  your  home,  too. 

TRIAL  OFFER:  Your  druggist  has  Vicks  VapoRub 
(now  in  white  Stainless  form,  if  you  prefer).  Also 
Vicks  Nose  Drops  and  the  new  Vicks  Cough 
Drop — actually  medicated  with  ingredients  of 
VapoRub.  If  you  wish  to  test  these  new  products 
before  buying,  and  learn  more  about  Vicks  Plan 
for  better  Control-of-Colds,  send  3  cents  in 
stamps  to  Vick  Chemical  Co.,  232  Milton  Street, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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WE  consider  ourselves  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  people,  and  consider  that 
we  know  the  fundamentals  of 
business.  One  of  these  funda¬ 
mentals  which  we  think  we  know  is 
that  supply  and  demand  govern  price. 
Innumerable  errors  in  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  result  from  the  assumption 
that  the  price  of  wheat,  or  of  any  other 
commodity,  is  governed  by  the  supply 
of  and  demand  for  wheat.  This  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  the  other  half  of  the 
ratio. 

Price  is  a  ratio  of  the  value  of  a 
given  weight  of  gold  to  the  value  of  a 
given  quantity  of  something  else.  To 
say  that  two  bushels  of  wheat  can  be 
bought  for  a  dollar  is  merely  saying 
that  two  bushels  of  wheat  will  ex¬ 
change  for  23.22  grains  of  gold.  We 
are  exchanging  weight  for  weight. 

If  at  one  time  one  cow  exchanges 
for  23  sheep,  and  if  at  a  later  date  it 
takes  two  cows  to  buy  23  sheep,  who 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  the 
changed  relationship  is  entirely  due 
to  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  cows? 
It  may  be  that  there  are  too  many  cows 
or  too  few  sheep,  or  that  the  demand 
for  cows  is  low,  or  that  the  demand 
for  sheep  is  high.  It  may  also  be  that 
there  are  too  many  cows  and  too  many 
sheep,  but  that  the  surplus  of  cows  is 
even  worse  than  the  surplus  of  sheep; 
and,  of  course,  there  are  many  other 
possible  combinations. 

It  is  just  as  foolish  to  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  prices  in  terms  of  the  com¬ 
modity  about  which  one  is  speaking, 
because  price  is  a  ratio  of  two  values, 
one  of  which  is  gold. 

Why  Did  Prices  Rise? 

When  the  World  War  broke  out,  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  discon¬ 
tinued  the  use  of  gold  as  money.  They 
used  paper  instead.  They  not  only  stop¬ 
ped  using  gold;  they  stopped  bidding 
for  it.  Gold  then  moved  to  the  few  mar¬ 
kets  where  it  could  be  freely  sold.  A 
great  influx  of  gold  made  gold  cheap, 
exactly  the  same  as  the  dumping  of 
any  other  product  makes  it  cheap. 

On  a  gold  basis,  prices  in  the  United 
States  doubled.  In  fact,  they  reached 
244  in  May,  1920.  This  was  the  greatest 
inflation  that  the  United  States  has  had 
since  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was 
inflation  on  a  gold  basis.  The  effect  was 
precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  if 
we  had  issued  enough  greenbacks  to 
raise  prices  that  amount. 

Why  Did  Prices  Fall? 

After  the  war  was  over,  one  after  an¬ 
other  of  the  various  countries  in  the 
world  gradually  attempted  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  gold  standard.  This  was  not 
completed  by  a  single  act.  First,  a 
country  would  say  that  you  could  ob¬ 
tain  gold  if  you  could  present  a  good 
reason  for  having  it  and  could  furnish 
money  enough  to  buy  one  of  the  gold 
bars  which  the  government  kept.  Gold 
coinage  was  not  generally  resumed,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  feared  that  the  people 
would  keep  the  coins.  A  country  is  not 
on  a  full  gold  basis  until  anyone  can 
exchange  his  money  for  gold  without 
restriction.  France  returned  to  a  gold 
exchange  basis  on  June  25,  1928  and 
the  gold  panic  soon  developed. 

Before  the  war,  the  United  States 
got  along  with  24  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  monetary  gold.  Last  winter 
when  our  stocks  dropped  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  world’s  supply,  we  became 
panic-stricken.  Every  country  wants 
much  more  than  its  former  share  of 
the  world’s  gold  supply.  We  may  ex¬ 
pect  violent  price  fluctuations  for  some 
years  before  anything  like  equilibrium 
is  re-established. 

What  Is  A  Normal  Price  Level? 

A  normal  price  level  depends  on  the 
total  production  of  commodities  and 
world  supply  and  world  demand  for 
gold.  World  production  of  commodities 
was  seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
war.  The  production  in  1929  was  39  per 
cent  above  the  5-year  pre-war  average. 
World  gold  stocks  were  52  per  cent 
above  the  5-year  pre-war  average.  If 
gold  had  been  used  with  pre-war  ef¬ 
ficiency,  prices  would  have  been  9  per 
cent  above  pre-war.  Before  the  panic 
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to  re-establish  the  gold  basis  developed, 
prices  were  much  higher  than  this. 
After  the  crash  came,  prices  fell  far 
below  pre-war.  In  June  1932  prices  of 
all  commodities  in  the  United  States 
were  93  when  the  five  years  before  the 
war  are  called  100. 

After  years  of  monetary  chaos,  pre¬ 
war  efficiency  in  the  use  of  gold  is  not 
to  be  expected.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  when  all  the  world  again 
returns  to  a  gold  basis,  prices  in  any 
country  which  does  not  reduce  the 
weight  of  gold  in  the  monetary  unit 
will  average  less  than  pre-war,  but  that 
they  will  fluctuate  violently. 

For  fifteen  years,  the  New  York 
farmer  has  been  far  more  affected  by 
world  demand  for  gold  than  he  has 
been  by  the  number  of  cows  or  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk.  This  situation  is  likely 
to  continue  because  of  violent  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  demand  for  gold. 

The  Production  of  Gold 

Gold  production  has  only  a  slow  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  supply  of  gold  and  therefore 
on  the  value  of  gold,  because  world 
monetary  stocks  ought  to  be  about  18 
times  a  year’s  production.  It  is  the 
total  supply  of  gold,  not  the  production 
of  a  year,  that  determines  its  value, 
just  as  it  is  the  total  supply  of  wheat, 
not  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year,  which 
determines  its  value.  Wheat  held  over 
from  the  previous  year  has  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  wheat  produced  this  year.  The 
difference  is  that  in  the  case  of  gold, 
the  amount  held  over  from  previous 
years  is  many  times  the  production  of 
one  year.  But  this  very  slowness  of  ac¬ 
cumulation  makes  us  concerned  with 
the  gold  production  of  many  previous 
years. 

The  production  of  all  commodities 
has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  war.  World  production  has  at  no 
time  been  as  high  as  normal.  Instead 
of  general  over-production  there  has 
been  a  general  low  production  of  com¬ 
modities.  But  gold  production  has  been 
even  lower  than  the  production  of  other 
commodities. 

Use  of  Gold  in  Industry 

Many  persons  have  forgotten  that 
gold  is  an  industrial  product  the  same 
as  copper  and  iron.  The  use  of  it  in 
industry  normally  increases  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  production  of  all 
commodities.  For  the  last  79  years, 
56  per  cent  of  the  total  gold  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  added  to  monetary 
stocks.  From  1920  to  1929,  54  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  was  added  to 
stocks. 

For  75  years  before  the  war,  gold 
stocks  had  to  increase  as  fast  as  the 
production  of  other  commodities  in 
order  to  have  a  stable  price  level,  or 
had  to  increase  3.15  per  cent  per  year. 

In  order  to  add  3.15  per  cent  to 
monetary  stocks  and  provide  for  nor¬ 
mal  use  in  industry,  it  is  necessary 
that  gold  production  be  5.6  per  cent  of 
monetary  stocks. 

Since  the  present  monetary  stocks 


are  577  million  ounces,  normal  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  would  be  about 
32  million  ounces.  Production  is  about 
three-fourths  of  this  amount.  This  low 
production  would  doubtless  result  in  a 
decline  of  about  1  per  cent  per  year 
in  prices  if  all  the  world  were  re-es¬ 
tablished  on  the  gold  basis.  While  this 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  it  is 
evident  that  world  demand  is  the  ma¬ 
jor  trouble. 

Re-adjusting  Civilization  to  a  One- 
third  Drop  in  Prices 

For  fifteen  years,  we  were  doing- 
business  at  prices  40  per  cent  or  more 
above  pre-war.  Every  man  who  built  a 
home  or  bought  a  farm  had  to  buy 
it  at  the  price  level  of  the  time.  This 
was  determined  by  the  date  at  which 
he  was  born.  Every  store-keeper  had 
to  buy  the  goods  on  his  shelves  at  the 
price  levels  of  the  time.  When  the  pub¬ 
lic  built  a  new  schoolhouse  or  bought 
war  materials  or  built  a  road,  it  had 
to  conduct  the  transactions  at  the 
price  level  of  the  time.  Innumerable 
charges  that  do  not  change  quickly  be¬ 
came  adjusted  to  the  price  level.  When 
the  price  level  drops,  all  these  things 
have  to  be  re-adjusted.  It  takes  much 
longer  to  re-adjust  downward  than  up¬ 
ward.  When  prices  rise,  one  can  build 
a  house  at  the  new  price  level  fairly 
promptly.  If  he  goes  in  debt  for  it,  he 
cannot  promptly  eliminate  the  debt. 
The  government  conducted  a  war  and 
went  in  debt  rapidly,  but  the  debt  can¬ 
not  be  as  quickly  paid  when  prices 
fall. 

Prices  of  Farm  Products  and  the 
Costs  of  Distribution 

Whatever  the  average  for  prices  of 
all  commodities,  we  may  expect  prices 
of  individual  commodities  to  continue 
to  fluctuate  about  that  price  level. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
milk,  corn,  oats,  wheat  or  cotton  will 
suddenly  and  permanently  change  their 
price  relationships,  either  to  each  other 
or  to  the  general  price  level. 

When  the  price  level  rises  or  falls, 
prices  paid  to  farmers  always  move 
much  more  violently  than  the  average 
of  all  commodities.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  freight  rates,  postage,  tele¬ 
phones,  telegrams,  and  innumerable 
other  charges  for  distribution  change 
very  slowly.  For  example,  in  1917, 
prices  of  food  at  retail  in  the  United 
States  had  risen  56  per  cent,  but  prices 
paid  to  farmers  had  risen  81  per  cent 
because  distributing  charges  had  risen 
so  little. 

We  now  have  the  opposite  situation. 
In  August,  prices  of  food  at  retail  were 
10  per  cent  above  pre-war,  but  charges 
for  distribution  were  still  51  per  cent 
above  pre-war.  Therefore,  the  farmers 
received  33  per  cent  less  than  pre-war 
prices  for  food  that  was  retailing  10 
per  cent  above  pre-war. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  other 
basic  commodities.  Copper  has  fallen 
in  price  more  than  copper  wire.  The 
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price  of  copper  wire  has  fallen  more 
than  the  price  of  dynamos. 

Houses  have  fallen  in  price  more 
than  the  costs  to  build  have  dropped, 
but  this  is  a  case  of  a  bankrupt  sup¬ 
ply  on  the  market  and  building  has  to 
stop.  We  may  expect  unemployment  to 
continue  in  varying  amounts  until  all 
the  bankrupt  supply  of  houses  is  tak¬ 
en  over  by  the  creditors  and  re-sold 
at  panic  prices  to  new  buyers.  After 
that  is  accomplished,  an  additional 
buyer  will  find  that  he  must  purchase 
at  the  cost  of  building  at  that  time. 

What  Prices  Should  We  Expect? 

Much  of  the  world  has  now  suspend¬ 
ed  gold  payments,  but  it  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  gold  as  it  did  during  the  war 
period.  Most  of  the  countries  are  still 
bidding  for  gold,  and  presumably  many 
of  them  will  revalue  their  currencies, 
that  is,  cut  the  weight  of  gold  in  the 
monetary  unit  and  return  to  gold. 

The  suspension  of  the  gold  standard 
has  eased  the  situation  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  prices  may  rise.  If  prices 
do  rise,  these  countries  are  all  the  more 
likely  to  re-establish  gold  and  increase 
the  demand  for  it,  so  that  the  rise 
will  be  expected  to  be  temporary.  Such 
a  rise  might,  however,  enable  some 
debtors  to  liquidate  their  debts. 

Since  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
rise  in  prices  will  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
store  the  price  level  to  the  debt  level, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  liquidation  of 
city  real  estate  will  continue.  Past  ex¬ 
periences  indicate  that  the  more  ser¬ 
ious  part  of  such  a  liquidation  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  six  or  seven  years  and, 
of  course,  while  that  is  going  on,  pro¬ 
perties  are  always  for  sale  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  building,  regardless  of  what 
that  cost  may  be.  There  is,  therefore, 
very  little  building  in  such  a  period. 
After  such  a  period  is  over,  a  consid¬ 
erable  rise  in  prices  is  to  be  expected 
for  a  few  years,  such  as  occurred  from 
1880  to  1882.  If  the  period  of  liquida¬ 
tion  requires  the  usual  length  of  time, 
such  an  improved  business  situation  is 
likely  to  occur  in  three  or  four  years. 

Prices  of  farm  products  are  out  of 
line  even  with  pre-war  prices.  They 
cannot  remain  at  such  levels  perman¬ 
ently.  Probably  the  lowest  point  was 
reached  in  June  for  the  average  of  all 
farm  products,  but  no  immediate  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  situation  is  in  sight. 

What  Can  A  Farmer  Do  in  A  Period 
of  Deflation? 

In  a  period  of  deflation,  prices  fluct¬ 
uate  with  great  violence.  There  arc, 
therefore,  occasional  opportunities  for 
profits  on  some  enterprise  if  the  farmer 
can  continue  his  operations  so  as  to 
be  in  business  at  the  right  time.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  products  that 
normally  fluctuate  violently  in  price, 
such  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  apples. 

Some  farmers  on  good  land  are  out 
of  debt.  The  wise  course  of  procedure 
for  such  persons  would  seem  to  be  to 
go  ahead  farming  in  about  a  normal 
way,  but  to  be  careful  about  expenses 
and  be  extremely  careful  about  incur¬ 
ring  debts. 

Some  farmers  on  good  land  are  so 
heavily  in  debt  that  they  would  be 
completely  bankrupt  if  they  discontinu¬ 
ed.  When  such  a  farmer  is  located  on 
good  land,  the  wise  course  of  proced¬ 
ure  for  him,  and  generally  for  his  cred¬ 
itors,  is  to  proceed  with  his  farming 
in  a  normal  way  but  to  cut  expenses 
to  the  limit.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
expenses  may  be  cut  and  yet  provide 
for  the  fundamentals  necessary  to 
maintain  crop  production. 

Some  farmers  on  poor  land  are  out 
of  debt.  The  sound  way  for  them  to 
proceed  would  seem  to  be  to  hire  prac¬ 
tically  no  labor,  buy  nothing  until  it 
can  be  paid  for,  and  raise  as  high  a 
proportion  of  the  food  supply  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Some  farmers  on  very  poor  .land  are 
heavily  in  debt.  The  chances  of  such 
farmers  making  enough  to  pay  their 
indebtedness  are  not  particularly  good. 
In  some  cases,  it  might  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  farm,  or  turn 
over  a  part  of  the  farm  to  creditors, 
or  sell  it  to  neighbors,  and  so  reduce 
the  total  debt  to  be  paid. 
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Contract  Holds—Not  What  Agents  Say 


“About  two  weeks  ago  a  salesman  of 
the  Cooperative  Book  ompany,  Lamar, 
Mo.,  called  at  my  school  and  asked  if  I 
could  use  a  set  of  books  known  as  source 
books  which  his  company  was  giving  to 
a  few  teachers  as  a  means  of  advertising, 
and  asking  nothing  in  return  but  a  let¬ 
ter  or  letters  of  recommendation.  He  said 
the  books  would  be  sent  free  of  charge 
if  I  signed  a  card  showing  my  willingness 
to  accept  them  and  write  the  requested 
letters. 

“After  I  signed  he  asked  about  some 
loose  leaf  material  which  he  said  would 
be  published  each  month  and  would  keep 
the  books  up-to-date.  He  said  the  cost 
of  this  material  would  be  very  little  and 
that  it  would  be  furnished  for  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

“I  said  I  would  pay  for  the  loose  leaf 
material  after  it  was  received,  but  he 
filled  in  the  blank  evidently  to  suit  him¬ 
self.  After  I  had  thought  it  over,  I  wrote 
them  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  the  material  within  a  limited  time 
and  asked  them  not  to  send  the  books. 
They  were  sent,  but  I  refused  them  and 
now  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  had  been 
asked  to  collect  a  bill  of  $60  from  me. 
Will  you  tell  me  if  they  can  collect  this 
amount?” 

We  are  printing  this  experience  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  agent  misrepresented  this  case. 
Most  concerns  will  not  recognize  any 
promises  or  agreements  made  by 
agents  which  are  contrary  to  those 
in  the  contract.  This  seems  to  be  a 
clear  case  of  misrepresentation  and  of 
securing  a  signature  to  a  contract  by 
misrepresentation. 

We  doubt  if  the  matter  will  ever  be 
taken  to  court  but  if  it  should  be,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  signer  of  the  con¬ 
tract  to  prove  that  the  matter  was 


misrepresented,  which  is  not  always 
an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  pays  to  be 
very  careful  about  signing  any  paper 
for  a  stranger. 


Milton  Faunce — Price,  Etc. 

In  the  issue  of  September  17  we 
printed  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  who 
had  cashed  a  check  for  a  Dr.  Milton 
also  known  as  S.  W.  Price,  which  came 
back  marked  “no  funds.”  Since  that 
time  we  received  a  letter  from  another 
subscriber  in  western  New  York  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“We  read  your  notice  headed  “Checks 
Came  Back”  and  although  we  have  no 
definite  information  concerning  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  people  we  are  quite  sure 
they  spent  the  night  at  our  house  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9. 

“The  description  you  gave  seemed  to 
fit  them  perfectly  and  they  mentioned 
having  been  up  in  New  Hampshire.  They 
went  by  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  Faunce  while 
here.  She  called  him  Billy  and  her  name 
was  Alice. 

Another  letter  has  also  come  from 
the  subscriber  who  wrote  us  the  or¬ 
iginal  complaint,  reading  as  follows: 

“We  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in 
our  case  and  want  you  to  know  how  much 
that  helps.  Also  that  we  have  received 
more  information  regarding  these  people. 
We  have  the  following  names  by  which 
they  are  traveling  or  have  been  traveling 
as  it  is  quite  evident  they  will  only  be 
caught  by  description  of  themselves.  E. 
Milton  Price,  C.  Milton  Adams,  William 
H.  Fish  and  E.  Faunce  is  still  another. 
They  change  their  names  at  each  place 
they  stay.  They  are  stopping  only  at 
Tourists’  or  Farms  in  small  places  and  go 
out  very  little  in  day  time.  He  poses  as 


Indemnities  Paid  During  September  to  A.  A.  Subscribers 

Paid  Subscribers  to  September  1,  1932  .$292,950.49 
Paid  Subscribers  during  September .  3,123.70 


$296,074.19 


$  10.00 


A.C.  Loucks,  Jefferson,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  hay  rake — knee  injured 

Stella  Fiske,  Union  Valley,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — arm  injured 

Bertha  Bergansen,  Ashby,  Mass . 

Auto  collision — face  and  arms  injured 
Charles  Abdella,  N.  Hartford,  N.  Y.  ... 

Truck  collision — hip  injured 

P.  G.  Mudge,  Mansfield,  Pa .  20.00 

Truck  struck  pole — lacerations 

Allie  Skinner,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  accident — arm  injured 
Howard  Roach,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  wagon — back  injured 

Earl  Caird,  Dummer,  N.  H . 

Auto  accident — fractured  mouth 

Belle  Hoag,  N.  Berlin,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  accident — brain  concussion 

Carrie  Cornell,  Oneida,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — arm  and  leg  injured 

May  Kent,  Franklinville,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — knee  injured 

Sarah  Oralis,  Deposit,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — back  sprained 

Leon  T  Holt,  Barnard,  Vt . . 

Auto  collision — laceration  of  head 

Ulrich  Frey,  Bath,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — fractured  leg 

Herbert  West,  Camden,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  rake— mortuary 
Ernest  Randall,  Middle  Island,  N.  Y. 

Load  of  hay  tipped  over — spine  injured 
Dorothy  Bennett.  Canterbury,  Conn.  ... 

Auto  collision — leg  injured 
T.  W.  Hendrickson,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Auto  collision — laceration  of  scalp 

John  Wilcox,  Arlington,  Vt.  . 

Wagon  accident — scalp  and  shoulder  cut 
Ethel  Drouen,  Adamant,  Vt. 

Auto  collision — injured  thigh 
Emmett  Donnelly,  Ham mondsport,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — general  contusions 

Grace  Blair,  Woodsville,  N.  H . 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 

Lloyd  Remsburg,  Middletown,  Md.  . 

Auto  skidded  into  fence — leg  injured 

Herbert  Stockwell,  Richmond,  Vt.  .  50.00 

Thrown  from  truck — fractured  rib.  bruises 

Clark  Coleman,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  . 

Auto  accident — shoulder  and  ear  injured 

Helen  Horton,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — general  contusions 
Wade  Thompson,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  collar  bone 

Frank  Schoolmaster,  Fairport,  N.  Y. . 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  leg 

Samuel  Racklyeft,  McLean,  N.  Y.  . 

Struck  by  auto — ankle  fractured 
Alice  Hiley,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Auto  overturned — arm  lacerated 
Minnie  Wineburner,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Auto  accident — bruised 

Lewis  Atherton,  Greensboro,  Vt .  .  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruised 
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Michael  Ahern,  Jr.,  Clayburg,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  collision — contusions  of  chest 

T.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Randolph,  Vt . 

Auto  collision — hip  injured 

Fred  Bellerive,  E.  Woodstock,  Conn.  .  124.28 

Auto  collision — back  injured  and  cuts 

Hazel  Purcell,  Delhi,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — fractured  knee 

Oscar  Tupper,  Malone,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  auto — leg  injured 

William  Roscoe,  Brushton,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  rake — ribs  fractured 

Elmer  Conover,  Stokes,  N.  Y.  . 

Thrown  from  mowing  machine — shoulder 
injured 

Kenneth  Bell,  W.  Chazy,  N.  Y.  . 

Wagon  accident — back  injured 

William  Rutledge,  Candor,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  collision — injured 

Malcolm  Hicks,  Norwich,  N.  Y . .... 

Auto  collision — fractured  knee 
Gerald  Bush,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  7.14 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured  rib 
Henry  Morehouse,  Sharon,  Conn.  .....  25.00 

Thrown  from  mowing  machine — injured 

H.  Post,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y . 

Auto  struck  tree — forehead  and  arm  cut 
Mary  Walker,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Auto  collision — cuts,  bruises 

Harry  Vander  Mark,  Beaver  Kill,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — scalp  injured 
James  Kilborn,  Brownsville,  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  car — leg  and  arm  injured 
Donald  King,  Van  Ettcn,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — hack  injured 
Nora  Dowse,  Stratford,  N.  H. 

Thrown  from  wagon — ankle  injured 

John  Hobin,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y . 

Farm  accident — knee  injured 
S.  J.  Merrill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Auto  overturned — fractured  skull 
Robert  Slingerland,  Troy,  Pa. 

Auto  accident — arm  and  shoulder  injured 

Eugenia  Seamens,  E.  Pembroke,  N.  Y . 

Accident — knees  injured 

Walter  Buck,  Dansville,  N.  Y . 

Auto  overturned — chest  injured 

Floyd  Best,  Howes  Cave,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  auto — fractured  leg 

C.  E.  Willett,  Falconer,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — cuts 
R.  R.  Fessenden,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 

Plow  broke — side  injured 
Peter  Earle,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Auto  accident — lacerations,  abrasions 
Clarence  Adams,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Auto  overturned — fractured  ribs 
Mrs.  Payton  Randall,  Calverton,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — fractured  collar  bone 

Mrs.  Edna  Garrett,  Barneveld,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — abdomen  injured 

Francis  Marsh,  Arcade,  N.  Y.  . . 

Auto  overturned — arm  injured 
R.  McGinnis,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Run  over  by  wagon — wrist  sprained 

A.  subscribers  have  received  indemnity  from  our 
insurance  service. 
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a  sick  man  with  heart  trouble  and  high 
blood  pressure  (I  should  think  he  would 
have  heart  trouble). 

“We  have  the  Tennessee  license  num¬ 
ber  now  too.  Tennessee  285,833  and  we 
find  he  has  a  Pennsylvania  No.  4G  710  al¬ 
so.  I  wrote  to  both  places  and  the  num¬ 
bers  are  registered  under  still  different 
names  and  also  car.  From  Tennessee  that 
number  is  registered  to  John  A.  Pagan, 
Main  N.  W.,  Bluff  City,  Tennessee,  a 
Nash  sedan;  In  Pennsylvania  to  C.  W. 
Baxter  of  Graterford. 

“They  are  taking  a  northern  route 
West.  There  is  mail  at  this  post  office 
from  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  so  perhaps  they 
are  on  their  way  there. 

“We  have  all  kinds  of  laws  and  de¬ 
partments  in  this  country,  but  when  it 
comes  to  really  wanting  a  service  your 
little  paper  is  doing  more  for  people  whe 


Service  Bureau  Notice 

IT  has  been  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  that  W.  E.  Arnoldson, 
who  gives  an  address  as  Roches¬ 
ter,  has  represented  himself  as 
connected  with  the  American 

Agriculturist  and  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance 
Company. 

Mr.  Arnoldson  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  American 
Agriculturist.  We  warn  our  sub¬ 
scribers  to  be  careful  and  if  in 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  an 
agent  ask  to  see  his  authoriza¬ 
tion  card.  Every  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  salesman  carries  such 
authorization. 

E.  C.  Weatherby, 
Circulation  Manager 


■ 


are  reading  it  than  all  of  them.  We  are 
grateful  for  an  institution,  for  yours  is 
that,  which  is  interested  in  the  ordinary 
people  without  pull.” 

Our  object  in  giving  this  information 
is  that  someone  may  recognize  him 
from  the  description  and  be  able  to  give 
us  further  information  about  him. 


Franklin  Adjusting  Association 
Bankrupt 

Within  the  past  few'  months  we  have 
had  several  complaints  against  the 
Franklin  Adjusting  Association,  a  col¬ 
lection  agency  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 
We  called  these  to  the  attention  of  the 
association  but  were  never  able  to  get 
a  satisfactory  settlement  on  any  of 
them.  Now  we  learn  that  the  three  men 
running  the  business  were  recently 
arrested  on  several  counts  of  grand 
larceny  and  are  at  present  at  liberty 
under  $5,000  bail  each.  The  Franklin 
Adjusting  Association  was  petitioned 
into  bankruptcy  and  Alexander  L.  Saul, 
206  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Syracuse,  has  been  appointed  receiver. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  the 
assets  of  this  concern  are  but  any 
subscriber  who  has  a  claim  against 
them  would  do  well  to  communicate 
immediately  with  Mr.  Saul. 


Not  Licensed 

“I  paid  an  agent  of  the  American  Bene¬ 
fit  Casualty  Insurance  Company  some 
money  on  two  insurance  policies,  and 
now  the  company  is  asking  me  for  more 
money  than  the  agent  said  I  should  pay.” 

We  referred  this  letter  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  Benefit  Casualty  Insurance 
Company  who  replied  that  they 
had  not  received  the  amount  of 
money  which  our  subscriber  had  in¬ 
dicated  she  had  paid. 

We,  of  course,  cannot  be  certain 
where  the  error  has  occurred  but  the 
agent  mentioned  by  her,  H.  C.  Warner 
was  mentioned  by  us  in  the  May  14th 
issue,  following  letters  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  stated  that  Warner  claimed 
to  be  representing  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  This  of  course,  was  not  true. 

The  New  York  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  tells  us  that  American  Ben¬ 
efit  Casualty  Insurance  Company  is 
not  licensed  to  do  business  in  New  York 
State  and  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Warner 
cannot  legally  under  the  provisions  of 
the  New  York  State  insurance  law 
solicit  citizens  of  the  State  for 
insurance  in  that  company.  It  is, 
of  course,  entirely  legal  for  an 
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insurance  company  not  licensed  to  sol¬ 
icit  business  in  New  York  State 
through  the  mail. 


Out  of  Business 

Sometime  ago  we  called  a  subscrib¬ 
er’s  claim  to  the  attention  of  the 
Albert  M.  Travis  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  We  received  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  settle  the  claim  and  apparently  the 
company  was  honest  in  making  this 
promise,  but  because  of  bank  failure, 
and  perhaps  general  business  condi¬ 
tions,  we  now  learn  that  this  concern 
has  gone  out  of  business.  If  any  other 
subscribers  have  claims  against  them 
for  produce  shipped,  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  them  get  in  touch  with  us  and 
we  will  see  that  the  claims  are  filed 
with  the  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

4=  *  * 

Word  has  just  come  to  us  that  the 
American  Poultry  School  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  recently  went  out  of  business. 
This  school  puts  out  a  correspondence 
course  in  poultry  keeping.  This  infor¬ 
mation  came  to  us  as  a  result  of  a 
claim  by  a  subscriber  against  this 
concern  which  unfortunately  we  will 
not  be  able  to  collect. 


No  Reply 

“Will  you  try  to  collect  for  ©ggs  which 
I  sold  to  Mr.  John  Margroff,  East  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  He  owes  me  for  eleven  cases 
and  a  small  balance  on  another  lot,  the 
total  being  $56.80.  I  have  written  to  him 
several  times,  but  he  does  not  answer 
my  letters.” 

Our  subscriber  enclosed  a  return  re¬ 
ceipt  on  a  registered  letter,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  his  letter  was  received.  We 
have  written  two  letters  to  Mr.  Mar¬ 
groff,  but  have  received  no  reply. 


THE  THRIFTIEST 
WASHDAY 
BUY! 


On  washday,  you  wanthelp.  F els-Naptha 
brings  you  extra  help.  Good  golden  soap 
and  plenty  of  naptha.  A  bargain  that 
saves  you!  Try  it!  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-10-29  Phila.,  Pa. 


$10,000  'sr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  «rn/|M  No  Dues  or 

Only  ^  M  II,  V Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  lianas,  feet  or  eyesight.  Man* 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 
Name - 


P.  O,  . 
Age  — 


State 


X he  Cheapest 
Complete  fertilizer 


Manure  +  superphosphate 

a 


MANY  dairymen  and  poultrymen  have  appreciated  the  sound  farm  practice  of  using 
Superphosphate  on  the  poultry  house  dropping  boards  and  in  the  cow  stable  gutters. 
Many  other  farmers  would  have  used  Superphosphate  for  these  purposes  had  it  been 
available  at  their  local  Service  Agency.  This  fall  every  G.L.F.  Agent  Buyer  and  Service 
Store  Manager  either  has  a  high  quality  Superphosphate  on  hand,  ready  to  fill  your 

needs,  or  can  get  it  for  you  on  short  notice. 


-Apply  G.L.F.  Superphosphate  in  the 
gutters  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  cow 
per  day  (40  lbs .  per  load) — on  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards  in  poultry  houses  use  30  to 
35  pounds  per  100  hens  per  week. 


A  Sound  Way  to  Cut 
Your  Fertilizer  Costs 


One  ton  of  4-6-1^  fertilizer  costs. .  . 

.  $20.00 

You  can  make  this  fertilizer  by 
using  four  tons  poultry  manure, 
plus  300  lbs.  of  Superphosphate 
at  a  cost  of . 

-i 

...$ 

2.25 

yr 

One  ton  of  4-6-4  fertilizer  costs . 

,..$23.00 

You  can  make  a  fertilizer  of 
equal  plant  food  value  by  using 
seven  tons  of  common  manure 
plus  400  lbs.  of  Superphosphate 
at  a  cost  of . 

...$ 

3.00 

Hay  crops,  corn  and  spring  grains  are  heavy  feeders  on 
phosphorus.  Our  Eastern  soils  are  deficient  in  this 
element.  Farm  manure  is  also  deficient  in  phosphorus 
but  rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash.  You  can  make  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  right  at  home  then,  by  adding  Super¬ 
phosphate  to  the  manure  before  it  is  applied  to  the  pas¬ 
tures,  meadows  and  corn  land. 

This  year  the  G.L.F.  is  manufacturing  its  own  Super¬ 
phosphate  for  the  first  time,  and  by  developing  new 
methods  of  manufacture,  is  offering  a  16%  Superphos¬ 
phate  which  actually  analyzes  16%  available  phosphoric 
acid,  and  20%  total  phosphoric  acid.  This  new  product 
has  the  following  desirable  features: 


1 

EXCELLENT  MECHANICAL  CONDITION 

Low  Moisture  Content  .  .  .  Free  Flowing  .  .  .  No 
Dust  .  .  .  Stays  Drillable  if  Kept  in  Dry  Storage, 

2 

NO  ADDED  INERT  MATERIAL 

In  the  past  all  16%  Superphosphate  has  been  made 
by  cutting  17-19%  run  of  pile  Superphosphate  by 
addition  of  sand  and/or  lime.  G.L.F.’s  new  Super¬ 
phosphate  has  no  added  filler  or  inert  material. 
EVERY  GRAIN  CONTAINS  VALUABLE  PLANT 
FOOD. 

3 

MORE  PLANT  FOOD  PER  TON 

Four  extra  units  of  plant  food  at  no  extra  cost. 
Most  of  these  four  extra  units  are  available  during 
the  first  season  when  used  with  manure.  G.L.F. 
brings  these  to  you  at  NO  EXTRA  COST  although 
they  are  worth  at  least  ONE  DOLLAR. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


$1*00  per  year  -  November  12,  1932  Published  Bi-Weekly 


The  American  Farm  Home 


§ 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 


“His  clean  hearth-stone,  his  thrifty  wifie’s  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a’  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile, 

An’  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  an’  his  toil. 


“ With  joy  unfeign’d  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

An’  each  for  other’s  weelf are  kindly  spiers ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears. 

The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years; 

" Anticipation  forward  points  the  view; 

The  mother,  wi’  her  needle  an’  her  sheers, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel’s  the  new; 

The  father  mixes  o’  with  admonition  due.” 

From :  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 
By  Robert  Burns. 

ETURNING  from  Chicago  by  sleeper  one  evening  last 
week,  we  were  unable  to  go  to  sleep,  so  we  raised  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  berth  and  spent  some  time  looking  out  across  the 
prairies  as  they  glided  by  in  the  moonlight.  As  we  watched, 
a  farm  home  its  lights  cheerfully  twinkling,  marched  across  the 
scene  like  an  actor  crossing  the  stage,  to  be  succeeded  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  by  another.  Looking  at  those  homes  and  trying  to  picture 
what  was  taking  place  within  our  walls  brought  to  memory  the 
lines  printed  above  from  Robert  Burns. 

It  was  a  snappy,  frosty  night,  so  we  knew  there  burned  in  each 
of  those  rural  homes  a  cheerful  fire  and  around  it  was  gathered 


the  family  circle  engaged  with  its  various  interests  and  recrea¬ 
tions.  Here  were  a  young  father  and  mother  all  absorbed  in 
watching  the  baby  start  Life’s  great  adventure  by  attempting  his 
first  toddle  across  the  floor.  There  in  that  home  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  were  deeply  engaged  in  preparing  their  high  school  work  for 
the  morrow  or  perhaps  in  singing  around  the  piano  with  the 
neighboring  young  folk.  In  still  others,  and  this  is  the  best  of  all 
the  whole  family  were  seated  around  the  old  sitting  room  table 
communing  with  the  best  minds  of  the  ages  through  the  medium 
of  good  .books.  The  scene  we  liked  least  of  all  but  the  one  we 
knew  existed  in  too  many  of  those  homes  was  the  worried  talk 
between  father  and  mother  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed 
about  these  terrible  times  and  how  they  were  going  to  meet  the 
payments  of  taxes  and  mortgage. 

As  we  saw  farm  home  after  farm  home  with  their  lights 
twinkling  so_  bravely  across  the  night,  we  thought  of  what  they 
had  meant  in  the  building  of  America.  Not  only  have  they  main¬ 
tained  a  people  on  the  land,  strong,  sane,  wise,  and  good,  but  they 
also  grew  a  surplus  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
built  the  cities  and  taken  leading  places  in  every  trade  and  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  nation’s  life. 

Steady  and  staunch,  through  wartimes  and  peace,  through 
good  times  and  bad,  have  the  rural  homes  stood,  more  than  anv 
other  factor  keeping  America  always  marching  on.  But  we  turn 
again  to  Robert  Burns,  for  he  says  it  better  than  we  can : 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia’s  grandeur  springs. 


That  makes  her  lov’d  at  home,  rever’d  abroad ; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings. 
An’  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God ; 
And  certes,  in  fair  Virtue’s  heavenly  road. 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind.” 


WHAT  DO  DAIRYMEN 

WANT? 


THE  provisional  plan  sponsored  by  the  Emergency 
Milk  Committee  failed,  at  least  temporarily.  Not 
enough  unorganized  dairymen  signed  the  pro¬ 
visional  contract  to  make  it  effective.  Had  they  done 
so  the  plan  would  now  be  working,  and  dairymen  would 
already  be  getting  better  prices.  But  that  water  is  over 
the  dam  and  there  is  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk. 

The  question  before'  us  all  now  is: 

How  Can  We  Prevent  More  Spilt  Milk? 

Owing  to  the  continued  practice  of  price-cutting  the 
milk  market  is  now  approaching  the  worst  shape  in  its 
history.  There  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  worse 
before  it  is  better.  So  all  of  you,  whether  in  organization 
or  out,  are  intensely  interested  in  the  questions 
“WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE?”  and  “What 
can  we  agree  upon  that  will  save  us  all  from  utter 
ruin?” 

• 

On  this  page  in  the  next  tew  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  will  discuss  these  problems  with  you  in  order 
to  find  out  “WHAT  DO  DAIRYMEN  WANT?”  In 
these  discussions  we  want  to  make  it  plain  that  directors 
and  members  of  the  League  have  no  particular  prejudice 
in  favor  of  any  plan.  If  you  have  a  better  one  we  will 
consider  it. 

Dairymen  will  concede,  in  fairness,  that  in  consid¬ 
ering  new  marketing  plans  the  League  is  duty  bound  to 
protect  the  interests  of  its  members.  You  might  also 
agree  that  after  the  experience  of  many  years  in  watch¬ 
ing  and  working  in  these  great  complex  city  milk  mar¬ 
kets  we  should  be  able  to  tell  fairly  well  whether  any 
new  plan  will  work  or  not.  Many  theories  look  better  on 
paper  than  they  will  work  in  actual  practice.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  weeks  of  time  have  been  spent  by  directors 
and  officers  of  the  League  in  analyzing  plans  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  milk  marketing  conditions  in  this 
milk  shed  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint.  We  have  been 
to  Boston,  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago. 
St.  Louis,  and  even  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  study  at  first 
hand  how  different  cooperative  marketing  plans  work 
in  the  different  milk  sheds.  All  of  them  have  their  im¬ 
perfections.  “THE  GRASS  ALWAYS  SEEMS 
GREENER  OVER  THE  FENCE.” 

The  Same  Trouble  With  All  Plans 

Dairymen  in  every  milk  shed  in  America  are  com¬ 
plaining  bitterly  about  their  prices.  Some  plans  are  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  their  situation  than  others.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  our  own  plan  has  resulted  in  better 
prices  on  the  average  than  dairymen  have  received  else¬ 
where.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  where  dairymen 
have  a  small  market  from  which  they  have  been  able  to 
exclude  outside  milk. 

There  is  one  fundamental  trouble 
with  all  cooperative  milk  marketing 
plans,  that  is,  LACK  OF  ADEQUATE 
SUPPORT.  When  we  have  consid¬ 
ered  applying  some  other  milk  mar¬ 
keting  plan  to  this  milk  shed  we  have 


found  unusual  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  is  size. 
THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  MILK  SHED  IN 
THE  WORLD.  Where  other  milk  sheds  often  have 
only  one  or  two  cities,  we  have  dozens,  each  with  vary¬ 
ing  marketing  conditions.  Where  other  cooperatives 
number  their  producers  in  the  hundreds  we  have  many 
thousands  scattered  over  five  states,  and  we  also  have 
hundreds  of  milk  dealers,  some  of  them  straight  dis¬ 
tributors,  some  manufacturers,  but  many  who  both  dis¬ 
tribute  and  manufacture  milk. 

Classified  Plan  Fits  This  Milk  Shed 

After  months  of  study  before  the  Classified  Plan 
was  adopted  in  the  first  place,  after  years  of  use  since, 
we  are  honestly  forced  to  conclude  that  so  far  as  our 
thinking  and  experience  go,  to  date  the  Classified  Plan 
is  the  only  surplus  plan  that  covers  all  of  the  varying 
conditions  in  the  great  territory  known  as  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed.  It  allows  the  dealer  to  pay  for  his  milk  on 
the  basis  for  which  he  uses  it.  If  he  sells  90  per  cent  of 
fluid  milk  and  10  per  cent  butter,  he  pays  Class  1  prices 
for  90  per  cent  and  butter  prices  for  10  per  cent.  In  the 
old  days  before  organization  the  dealer  paid  butter 
prices  for  all  his  milk,  irrespective  of  how  he  sold  it. 
The  Classified  Plan  is  a  true  surplus  plan  because  it 
pays  dairymen  in  proportion  to  the  surplus  which  they 
produce. 

Now  the  Classified  Plan  was  strong  enough  to  hold 
this  market  up  for  two  years  after  the  depression 
started,  resulting  in  millions  of  dollars  more  to  all  our 
dairymen  over  what  they  would  have  received  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  prices.  Even  now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  League,  fluid  milk  would  be  sold  in  bot¬ 
tles  in  New  York  City  for  ten  or  even  eight  cents  a 
quart.  But,  as  stated  above,  the  League  needs  at  least 
25,000  more  dairymen  to  enable  the  organization  to  make 
the  Classified  Plan  fully  effective  and  to  prevent  price- 
cutting,  but  these  dairymen  are  apparently  not  yet  will¬ 
ing  to  join  with  their  neighbors  in  a  united  effort  for 
better  prices.  THIS  BEING  THE  CASE  WHAT  DO 
YOU  WANT  TO  DO? 

As  for  the  League  itself  we  are  considering  every 
possibility  that  offers  any  chance  for  help.  Next  week 
we  will  discuss  with  you  some  possibilities  which  we 
have  considered  on  what  would  happen  if  the  League 
“went  commercial”  that  is,  if  we  acted  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  good  for  the  organization  rather  than 
what  is  good  for  all  dairymen.  By  eliminating  about  20 
per  cent  of  our  less  profitable  milk  producers  and  milk 
plants  and  by  being  less  insistent  that  dealers  should  not 
lower  retail  milk  prices  in  the  city,  the  League  could 
eliminate  its  surplus  and  pay  a  better  price  than  any 
dealer  who  gives  honest  weights  and  tests.  SHALL  WE 
DO  IT?  Will  the  non-cooperative  ele¬ 
ment  among  dairymen  force  us  to  take 
action  that  will  protect  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  even  if  it  means  stopping  our 
stabilizing  work  for  all  dairymen? 
Watch  for  our  answer  to  this  in  this 
place  next  time. 


DAIIWMEN’S 

-CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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A.  A.  Wins  Libel  Suit 

Jury  Awards  $.06  to  Strand  Electric  Co. 


ONE  of  the  handicaps  of  publishing 
a  farm  paper  is  the  constant  dan¬ 
ger  of  libel  suits.  Of  course,  we  could 
avoid  this  danger  by  discontinuing  our 
Service  Bureau  or  by  continuing  to 
operate  it  and  be  so  vague  in  what  we 

say  that  our  sub¬ 
scribers  would 
not  know  what 
we  were  talking 
about.  But  we  do 
not  intend  to  do 
either  of  these 
things. 

Many  of  our 
readers  will  re¬ 
member  the  libel 
suit  which  was 
brought  against 
us  by  a  “buy¬ 
back  rabbit”  con- 

Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  Cem  Several 

years  ago.  We 
won  this  case  only  after  years  of  long 
court  proceedings.  Even  though  we 
won,  it  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  Decause, 
of  course,  we  had  to  pay  our  own  law¬ 
yer  for  defending  the  case. 

We  have  just  had  another  libel  suit 
and  again  we  feel  happy  over  the  out¬ 
come.  The  Strand  Electric  Company 
sued  us  for  $250,000  because  of  some 
articles  we  printed  in  1928  which  they 
claimed  were  libelous.  After  a  trial 
lasting  a  little  over  a  week  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  awarding  the 
Strand  Electric  Company  six  cents  in 
damages. 

The  articles  on  which  the  suit  was 
based  were  written  by  our  New  Jersey 
editor,  Amos  Kirby,  after  an  extensive 
investigation.  Before  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  we  had  had  numerous  complaints 
from  New  Jersey  readers  who  claimed 
that  they  had  been  treated  unfairly  by 
the  Strand  Electric  Company.  This 
concern  sent  salesmen  out  into  the 
country  along  roads  where  there  were 
no  electric  transmission  lines  and  se¬ 
cured  contracts  for  wiring  their  prem¬ 
ises  for  electricity.  The  farmers  claim¬ 
ed  that  promises  were  made  that  a 
line  was  to  be  built  within  a  very  short 
time  and  that  they  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  any  money  until  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  actually  available.  Then  it 
developed  that  the  local  power  com¬ 
panies  serving  that  area  had  made  no 
plans  to  build  electric  lines  past  these 
farms  and  many  of  those  who  had  their 
houses  wired  discovered  that  they  had 
also  signed  a  note.  The  Strand  Electric 
Company  discounted  the  notes  with  the 
Mutual  Discount  Company,  which,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  an  innocent  third  party,  became  im¬ 
mediately  collectible  by  legal  proced¬ 
ure,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  our 
subscribers  received  current. 

About  that  time  Sam  Halperin,  nresi- 
dent  of  the  company,  was  arrested  in 
South  Jersey;  a  hearing  was  held  be¬ 
fore  Justice  Steele,  and  Halperin  was 
held  for  the  grand  jury.  The  grand 
jury,  however,  failed  to  indict  him. 
Warrants  were  out  for  the  arrest  of 
several  salesmen  of  the  Strand  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  but  these  warrants  were 
never  served  because  the  authorities 
there  could  not  locate  the  men.  Soon' 
after,  the  Strand  Electric  Company 
went  out  of  existence  and  in  their  suit 
against  us  they  maintained  that  the 
articles  published  ir>  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  had  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  do  business'  in  South  Jersey.  They, 
of  course,  maintained  that  they  had 
not  obtained  any  wiring  contracts  un¬ 
der  false  pretenses. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  evidence  that  came  out 
at  the  trial.  The  case  was  tried  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  New  York  County  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  who 
was  scrupulously  fair  in  all  his  rulings 
and  who  allowed  witnesses  on  both 
sides  to  tell  their  stories  in  their  own 
way  with  very  little  objection  from  the 
opposing  attorneys.  A  very  effective 
witness  for  us  was  Charles  Garrison 
of  Elmer,  New  Jersey,  a  subscriber, 
who  was  mentioned  in  one  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  Mr.  Kirby  wrote.  Mr.  Garrison 
testified  that  he  did  not  know  he  was 
signing  a  note;  that  the  work  done  by 
Strand  Electric  was  unsatisfactory; 
that  he  could  have  had  the  work  done 
by  local  contractors  for  a  great  deal 
less  money;  that  he  had  been  sued  by 


the  Mutual  Discount  Company;  and 
that  he  had  settled  and  still  did  not 
have  lights  on  his  farm. 

When  Mr.  Halperin  was  on  the  stand 
he  admitted  on  cross-examination  that 
many  of  the  notes  signed  by  our  sub¬ 
scribers  were  not  filled  out  at  the  time 
they  were  signed,  but  that  they  were 
at  that  time  blank  and  were  later  fill¬ 
ed  out  in  the  office  of  the  Strand  Elec¬ 
tric  Company.  Judge  Shientag  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  pointed  out  that 
obtaining  the  signature  of  a  person  to 
a  paper  and  filling  in  the  blanks  with¬ 
out  his  consent,  so  that  it  became  a 
promissory  note,  constituted  forgery. 

Testimony  similar  in  nature  was 
given  by  Benny  Tomarchio,  an  Italian 
farmer  who  understands  English  with 
difficulty,  and  by  George  Wilson  of 
Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey,  whose  father, 
now  dead,  signed  the  contract  with 
the  Strand  Electric  Company. 

Judge  Steele  testified  concerning  the 
proceedings  at  the  hearing  where  Hal¬ 
perin  was  held  for  the  grand  jury.  De¬ 
tective  Carabine  of  Burlington  County 
testified  that  before  we  published  any 
articles  he  had  requested  the  Strand 
Electric  Company  to  discontinue  the 
methods  of  doing  business  which  they 
had  followed  there.  Other  witnesses 
who  helped  our  case  were  W.  C.  Krue 
ger,  rural  electrification  expert  at  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture;  W. 
H.  Meyers  of  the  Bridgeton  office  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Electric  Company; 
and  Mr.  Schafer,  a  local  contractor 
who  had  inspected  some  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Strand  Electric  Company. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  every  witness  who  testified  for 
us.  Because  the  transactions  on  which 
the  articles  were  based  were  carried 
on  in  New  Jersey  while  the  case  was 
tried  in  New  York,  we  could  not  sub¬ 
poena  witnesses.  However,  there  was 
not  a  single  person  whom  we  asked 
to  testify  who  refused  to  do  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  proves  that  our 
subscribers  do  appreciate  what  the 
Service  Bureau  is  trying  to  do  for  them 
and  we  in  turn  appreciate  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  'us  out  by  testifying. 

The  Strand  Electric  Company  relied 
mainly  on  two  points.  First,  that  the 
Strand  Company  could  force  power 
companies  to  build  electric  lines  if 
enough  farmers  wanted  them  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  or  not  the  power  com¬ 
panies  wanted  to  build  such  lines,  and, 
second,  that  the  Mutual  Discount  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  intend  to  sue  for  collec¬ 
tion  on  any  of  these  notes  until  lights 
were  actually  available  to  Tarmers.  We 
were  able  to  show  that  farmers  had 
paid  before  they  had  lights  and  were 
able  to  paint  the  entire  picture  through 
the  testimony  given  by  witnesses  in  a 
way  that  convinced  the  jury  of  the 
justness  of  our  case. 

The  witnesses  for  their  case  consist¬ 
ed  of  Mr.  Halperin,  president  of  the 
concern;  Mr.  Pear,  treasurer;  Mr.  Mo- 
ersdorf,  one  of  their  salesmen;  Mr. 
Marcus  Gross,  who  is  with  the  Mutual 
Discount  Company;  and  two  of  the 
men  who  actually  installed  wiring  for 
the  company. 

After  a  little  over  a  week  of  testi¬ 
mony,  our  attorney,  Edward  S.  Green- 
baum,  and  the  attorney  for  the  Strand 
Electric  Company  summed  up  the 
cases,  reviewing  what  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove,  Judge  Shientag  gave 
his  charge  to  the  jury  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  law  on  libel,  and  the  jury 
went  out  to  render  their  decision.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  we  knew  we  were 
right  this  was  a  rather  anxious  time 
for  us.  The  jury  was  out  six  hours  and 
then  Judge  Shientag  called  them  back 
and  asked  if  they  wanted  any  further 
instructions.  They  asked  some  ques¬ 
tions  and  soon  after  came  back,  with 
a  verdict  of  six  cents  damages  for  the 
Strand  Electric  Company.  While,  of 
course,  we  would  have  preferred  a  ver¬ 
dict  stating  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
cause  for  action,  we  were  pleased  with 
the  verdict,  feeling  that  it  was  vindi¬ 
cation  of  our  action. 

Any,  publication,  of  course,  has  a 
defense  against  a  libel  case  if  it  can 
prove  what  it  printed  was  true  and  this 
was  the  job  that  confronted  us.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  what  we  may  know  to  be 
the  facts,  it  is  at  times  difficult  to 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


"I’ll  call  you  when  they  come  in” 


*  A  Missouri  farmer  was  ready  to  buy  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  had  the 
grass  and  the  hay.  Prices  were  dirt  cheap.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
striking  the  market  on  a  day  when  a  good  flock  of  ewes  had  come  in 
from  the  west. 

But  instead  of  taking  a  chance  and  probably  wasting  a  day,  he 
telephoned  a  commission  firm.  There  were  no  good  ewes  in  that  day 
— not  the  kind  he  wanted  to  buy.  But  they  would  call  him. 

Three  days  later  the  telephone  rang  at  five  in  the  morning.  Three 
carloads  of  ewes  from  Idaho  had  arrived  in  the  night — three-quarter 
Rambouillet  that  probably  averaged  130  pounds.  Just  what  he 
wanted,  and  they’d  sell  for  about  two  and  a  half  cents! 

He  got  his  sheep — without  wasting  four  days  hanging  around  the 
yards.  By  telephone  he  was  able  to  learn  just  when  he  should  be  there. 

Use  the  telephone.  It  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  Save  time  and  trouble.  Help  you  get  better  prices 
by  bringing  the  latest  market  quotations  before  you  sell.  Make  farm 
life  easier  and  more  pleasant.  And  all  it  costs  is  a  few  cents  a  day. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The  only  way  to  look  at  the  cost  of  rubber  \ 

footwear  is  to  count  the  number  of  days  \ 
wear  you  get  out  of  it!  The  new  Ball-Band 
line  is  the  toughest,  the  most  economical ! 

\  Insist  on  seeing  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark; 

§|i  Mishawaka  Rubber  and  Woolen  Mfg. 

|||k  Co.,  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana, 

.  ...  \  BOOTS,  RUBBERS,  ARCTICS.  GALOSHES,  CANVAS 

\  SHOES,  MISHKO  WORK  SHOES,  WOOLEN  FOOTWEAR 
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Clipped  Cows  Yield  Most  Profit 


Cowsin  stables  are  harder  to  keep  clean.  One  hair  in  the 
milk,  or  a  piece  of  chaff,  may  add  as  many  as  50,000  to 
the  bacteria  count.  A  simple — easy  precaution  against 
milk  rejection  is  keeping  your  cows  so  clean  that  no 
dirt  will  fall  into  the  milk.Thoro  ugh  cleaning  isimpossible 
if  long  hair  remains  on  flanks,  udders  and  underlines  to 
hold  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  Clip  these  parts  short,  simply 
wipe  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  germ-laden  dust,  hair, 
manure,  etc.  are  easily  removed. 

Many  dairymen  report  increased  milk  flow  after 
clipping.  A  comfortable,  contented  cow  actually  gives 
more  milk — dean  milk — better  milk.  Get  extra  milk 
profit  by  clipping  your  cows  regularly.  Stewart  Clipper 
prices  are  lower.  The  sensational  new  electric  Clip- 
master  i  s  described  at  right.  Other  clippers,  $  11. 75  up. 

All  described  in  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5664  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 

World's  Leading  Makers  of  Animal  Clippers 


ELECTRIC 

Clipmaster 


Plugs  in  any  electric  light  socket 
or  runs  from  auto  battery. 
World’s  fastest,  finest  clipper. 
Fully  guaranteed  by  largest 
andoldestestablished  makers 
of  clipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  At  any  dealer’s  or 
order  direct,  $2  down,  bal¬ 
ance  C.  O.  D.  Complete 
with  Universal  Motor  for 
110-120  volts.  $17.  Spedal 
voltages  slightly  more. 

When  ordering,  de¬ 
scribe  current. 


—Other  New 
Low  Prices 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  Alien's  Book  of  Berries 
[  1  tells  how.  Describes  best 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Perennial  Lespedeza  Serleea.  Seed.  Ask  Information 
i  ercumdi  Prices.  1.  1.  Carter,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 
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Heap  high  the  farmer’s  wintry  hoard! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 

No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 
The  apple  from  the  pine, 

The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine; 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 
Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 

To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 
Our  harvest-fields  with  snow. 

*  *  * 

We  dropped  the  seed  o’er  hill  and  plain, 
Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 

And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 
The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long  bright  days  of  June, 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer’s  noon 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  Autumn’s  moonlit  eves , 

Its  harvest  time  has  come. 

We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

*  *  * 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye, 

Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard’s  fruit, 

The  wheat-field  to  the  fly: 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  fields  our  fathers  trod; 

Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  corn, 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God! 

From  The  Corn  Song,  by 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

IT  is  an  interesting  sight  to  ride  across  the 
prairies,  as  we  did  in  October,  and  see  the  great 
fields  of  corn  killed  by  the  frost  and  with  the 
golden  ears  ready  for  the  husking.  In  many  of 
those  fields  we  saw  lumber  wagons  having  a  big 
double  box  with  a  board  on  one  side  running  up 
higher  than  on  the  other.  These  wagons  are 
driven  slowly  through  the  rows  of  corn,  while 
the  men  walk  along  the  rows  husking  the  corn 
and  throwing  it  into  the  wagon. 

Some  of  the  good  farm  papers  of  the  Central 
West  join  together  each  year  in  a  great  corn 
husking  contest.  Tournaments  are  held  in  each 
state  to  determine  the  state  champions,  and  then 
the  grand  American  tournament  is  held  as  a 
climax,  with  thousands  attending  to  see  the  event. 
The  amount  of  corn  one  of  these  old-timers  can 
husk  in  a  day  is  astonishing.  The  champions 
have  made  records  of  thirty-six  bushels  in  eighty 
minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  bushel  every 
two  minutes.  The  East  lost  something,  in  senti¬ 
ment  anyway,  when  it  stopped  growing  corn  for 
husking. 

One  has  to  see  some  of  these  great  cornfields, 
sometimes  stretching  away  for  miles,  to  realize 
the  size  and  importance  of  this  truly  American 
crop.  Corn  is  surely  King.  What  a  crying  shame 
it  is  that  farmers  are  now  receiving  for  all  their 
hard  work  in  producing  a  corn  crop  only  a  few 
cents  a  bushel  for  it,  a  price  so  low  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  burn  it  than  it  is  to  buy  coal.  What  a 
judgment  upon  our  civilization  this  situation  is 
when  at  the  same  time  millions  of  people  are 
hungry  in  the  cities. 

Milk  Troubles  in  Chicago 

AIRYMEN  here  will  be  interested  in  some 
recent  developments  in  the  Chicago  milk  sit¬ 
uation.  We  have  just  returned  from  Chicago 
where  we  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  some  of 
the  facts  about  marketing  milk  in  that  city  at 
first  hand. 

The  present  price  of  delivered  bottled  milk  in 
Chicago  is  eleven  cents  a  quart.  Recently  the  milk 


dealers  in  the  city  met  and  decided  that  it  would 
be  good  business  to  reduce  the  price  from  eleven 
cents  to  nine  cents.  They  reasoned  that  it  was 
only  by  such  a  reduction  that  they  would  be  able 
longer  to  continue  to  compete  with  unorganized 
milk  being  sold  in  the  city  at  cut  prices.  The 
dealers  also  decided  to  divide  the  reduction  of 
two  cents  a  quart  in  two  ways :  first  to  the 
farmers  and  second  to  the  milk  cart  drivers  by 
a  reduction  in  their  wages. 

But  the  Chicago  milk  dealers  reckoned  without 
the  milk  drivers’  labor  union.  This  union  met  and 
unanimously  refused  to  reduce  their  wages  from 
$45  to  $35  a  week.  Furthermore,  the  milk  drivers  , 
also  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  that  whether 
the  consumer  or  the  dealer  liked  it  or  not,  no 
driver  would  deliver  a  quart  of  milk  before 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Not  in  years  have  we  seen  a  more  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  power  of  organization.  The  labor 
union,  because  nearly  every' milk  driver  in  Chi¬ 
cago  belongs  to  it,  is  dictating  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  shall  be  sold  and  delivered  in 
that  city.  Not  only  is  it  able  to  maintain  its  high 
wage  rate,  but  it  established  a  daytime  delivery 
so  that  no  driver  has  to  go  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  start  his  milk  deliveries.  The  union 
is  not  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
every  consumer  likes  to  have  milk  and  cream 
delivered  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  this  one  ar¬ 
bitrary  act  of  late  deliveries  must  mean  a  re¬ 
duction  in  milk  consumption. 

Between  the  strongly  organized  milk  dealers 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  powerful  labor  union 
on  the  other,  the  poorly  organized  milk  farmer 
is  a  mere  catspaw,  taking  what  is  left  of  the 
consumer’s  price  after  both  the  dealer  and  the 
labor  union  have  gotten  theirs. 


American  Agriculturist’s  Farm 
Program 

OW  that  the  election  is  over  we  can  talk 
straight  from  the  shoulder  without  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  favoring  either  party,  so  here  goes. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  during  ihe  past  year, 
and,  for  that  matter,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
about  doing  something  for  agriculture.  Little  has 
been  done  and  much  that  has  been  attempted  has 
done  more  harm  than  good.  Plain  figures  tell  the 
story.  The  index  figures  for  all  commodities  for 
June  were  93  per  cent,  counting  pre-war  at  100 
per  cent,  while  the  index  figure  for  agriculture 
for  the  same  period  was  only  53  per  cent.  I11 
other  words,  all  industry  is  hard  hit  by  the  de¬ 
pression,  but  agriculture  is  twice  as  bad  as  the 
average  of  other  business. 

For  such  a  situation  there  must  be  a  reason. 
Somebody  must  be  to  blame.  Possibly  the  farmer 
himself  is  as  much  to  blame  as  anybody  in  not 
better  protecting  his  own  rights.  The  time  is 
right  now  for  less  talk  and  more  action.  Let 
farmers  set  up  a  program  and  stand  as  a  unit 
to  see  it  through.  Let  them  do  this  no'  only  for 
the  good  of  agriculture,  but  for  all  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  for  America  itself. 

What  shall  that  program  be?  Here  is  our 
suggestion : 

First ,  Adjust  Farm  Taxes 

All  over  America  one-third  of  the  property  is 
carrying  two-thirds  of  the  taxes.  The  farmers’ 
property  is  in  that  one-third  class.  Taxation 
must  be  adjusted  so  that  property  and  incomes, 
not  agriculture,  carry  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
government. 

Second,  Adjust  Tariffs  and  Trade  Relations 

Probably  at  least  a  third  of  the  farmers’ 
troubles  can  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  he  has  had 
an  unfair  tariff  deal.  Our  government  started 
out  to  write  a  tariff  bill  for  farmers.  It  ended 


by  writing  a  tariff  bill  for  big  business.  It  has 
erected  tariff  walls  so  high  that  nations  of  the 
world,  including  our  nearby  neighbor,  Canada, 
have  made  agreements  not  to  buy  American 
products  except  as  a  last  resort.  Our  export 
trade  has  gone  to  ruin,  and  it  is  this  export  trade 
that  takes  care  of  the  surplus  in  American  farm 
products.  Reciprocity  agreements  must  be  made 
by  America  with  other  countries  to  bring  about 
more  friendly  trade  relations. 

Third,  Improve  the  Dirt  Roads 

It  is  time  the  government  pulled  the  farmer 
out  of  the  mud.  Millions  have  been  spent  to  build 
great  national  and  state  highways,  bur  with  all 
of  these  millions,  a  large  majority  of  farmers 
still  live  on  poor  roads  and  must  use  these  roads 
to  market  their  products.  Let  us  cease  building 
the  great  highways  and  build  less  costly  hard 
roads  to  the  doors  of  good  farmers. 

Fourth,  Support  Cooperative  Organization 

Let  the  government  continue  to  help  farmers 
organize,  and  do  this  by  protecting  their  or¬ 
ganizations  from  unfair  legislation  and  by  help¬ 
ing  cooperative  organizations  obtain  loans  on 
credit  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  without 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
control  the  organizations  because  of  the  loans. 

Fifth,  Establish  a  Farm  Relief  Plan 

Such  a  plan  must  include  the  principle  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  domestic  prices  t'oi 
his  products  without  permitting  his  surplus  to 
bear  down  the  price  for  his  entire  crop  to  the 
world  level.  Such  a  relief  plan  must  also  include 
the  principle  of  limiting  crop  product’.cn. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  without  details 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  farm  program 
which,  if  followed,  will  restore  prosperity  to 
American  farmers.  Whether  or  not  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  worked  out  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  farmers  themselves  and  their  ability  to 
accomplish  their  ends  by  standing  almost  solidly 
in  organization. 


Extra  Steps  Make  Extra  Miles 

OVEMBER  days  are  here,  beginning  the  sea¬ 
son  of  many  and  large  chores  on.  all  dairy 
farms.  It  is  opportune,  therefoie,  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ease,  in  many  barns,  with  which 
farmers,  with  a  little  study  and  work,  could  save 
themselves  miles  of  steps  in  doing  chores. 

Just  as  an  interesting  stunt,  study  every  task 
that  you  do  tonight  as  you  go  through  the 
routine  of  night  chores.  Ask  yourself  what  could 
be  done,  that  would  not  cost  much,  in  the  way 
of  making  changes  that  would  make  this  job 
easier.  If  you  put  yourself  through  such  a  ques¬ 
tioning  you  will  find,  we  think,  that  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  barn  where  you  cannot  make  at  least  some 
short  cuts.  Try  it. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NL  of  the  old-time  American  humorists  who 
made  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  chuckle 
a  good  deal  was  Bill  Nye  whose  full  name 
was  Edgar  Wilson  Nye.  Here  is  a  little  quotation 
from  Nye’s  work  which  illustrates  his  style  of 
humor : 

“There  are  a  great  many  things  in  life  which 
go  to  atone  for  the  disappointments  and  sorrows 
which  one  meets,  but  when  a  young  man’s  rival 
takes  the  fair  Matilda  to  see  a  baseball  game, 
and  sits  under  an  umbrella  beside  her.  and  is  at 
the  height  of  enjoyment,  and  gets  the  benefit  of 
a  ‘hot  ball’  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  there  is  a 
nameless  joy  settles  down  in  the  heart  of  the 
lonesome  young  man,  such  as  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.” 
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How  Sudan  Grass  Made  Us  Money” 


Why  Not  Plan  Now  to  Try  Out  This  Crop  Next  Spring 


I  RECEIVED  your  letter  asking  our 
experience  with  Sudan  grass.  I  must 
use  the  old  and  reliable  excuse  to  say 
that  I  have  just  been  too  busy.  But 
now  that  we  have  500  tons  of  silage 
tucked  away  and  are  taking  a  free 
breath  again  I  will  try  and  tell  you 
about  the  Sudan.  I  am  enclosing  a 
picture  which  was  taken  the  day  I 
turned  the  cows  in  for  the  first  time. 

The  land  upon  which  I  sowed  Sudan 
grass  was  very  rough  and  poor,  moss 
covered,  and  of  little  value  for  pasture. 
I  broke  up  about  nine  acres  of  the 
poorest  of  a  large  pasture  field  last 
fall  and  manured  it  during  the  winter 
with  stable  manure  to  which  was  add¬ 
ed  two  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
cow  per  day. 

This  ground  was  in  four  plots  that 
would  be  rather  hard  to  fence  so  I 
pastured  the  field  down  good  until 
June  6  at  which  time  I  had  the  ground 
well  prepared  and  sowed  20  pounds  of 
seed,  per  acre.  The  cattle  were  taken 
out  to  other  pastures  until  August  6 
at  which  time  the  enclosed  picture  was 
taken  and  the  cows  turned  in. 

Our  Experience  with  Sudan 
Grass 

Our  cows  have  had  grain  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  after  July  20  were  eating  sil¬ 
age  to  the  limit  of  their  appetite.  The 
first  two  days  we  turned  the  cows  in 
Sudan  late  in  the  afternoon  and  took 
them  out  at  milking  time  but  after 
that  they  were  in  the  field  all  day.  This 
probably  would  not  be  good  practice 
if  the  field  was  small  but  in  this  case 
there  was  plenty  of  shade  and  water 
to  which  they  retired  when  satisfied. 
We  turned  in  43  milking  cows  and 
after  three  days  had  gained  125  pounds 
of  milk  per  day. 

The  grass  varied  in  height  from  18 
inches  to  4  feet  and  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  was  practically  whipped.  Again 
we  rotated  pasture  to  give  the  Sudan 
a  chance  to  grow — substituting  fresh 
cut  clover  rowen  for  green  feed.  This 
continued  until  September  10  during 
which  time  the  milk  flow  gradually 
dropped  off  in  spite  of  the  clover  and 
grain.  Fearing  frost  we  turned  in  again 
September  10  and  enjoyed  another 
week  of  fresh  green  Sudan.  This  time 
we  gained  about  50  pounds  of  milk. 

We  have  had  cattle  in  this  pasture 
continually  since  then.  There  is  absolu¬ 
tely  nothing  left  to  indicate  what  was 
grown  on  the  land.  I  have  no  fear  of 
Prussic  poison  as  there  is  nothing  there 
to  contain  poison. 

Came  When  Most  Needed 

Sudan  grass  plus  manure,  superphos¬ 
phate  and  some  labor  turned  those 
moss  knolls  into  a  most  luscious  pas¬ 
ture;  all  this  at  just  the  time  of  year 
when  dry  weather  and  flies  usually  re¬ 
tard  the  milk  flow  and  when  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  have  any  green  pas¬ 
ture  ready  to  use— even  second  cutting 
clover  isn’t  ready  until  the  last  of 
August. 

I  intend  to  plow  this  ground  again 
this  fall  to  further  smooth  it,  and  sow 
oats  thin  with  a  pasture  mixture  of 
grass  about  June  1,  keep  the  cattle  out 
until  the  oats  can  be  cut  for  hay  and 


To  Compute  Yield  Per  Acre 
of  Potatoes 


ture  trees.  Of  course,  where  soil  is  very 
sandy  that  might  not  work  out  well 
and  might  cause  considerable  leaching 
during  the  winter. 


The  Standard  Container  Act 

Can  you  give  me  the  Federal  law  as 
to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Standard 
Container  Act  which  gives  the  legal  sizes 
for  different  containers?  Is  the  14  qt.  to¬ 
mato  basket  legal? 

The  14-quart  tomato  or  peach  basket 
as  the  term  is  used  in  the  eastern 
states,  is  in  reality  a  hamper  and  may 
not  lawfully  be  manufactured,  sold,  or 
shipped,  locally  or  in  interstate  com¬ 


%,  1,  1%,  iy2,  and  2  bushels.  The  same 
standard  sizes  and  the  same  regulations 
apply  to  round  stave  baskets  including 
the  so-called  “tub”  baskets. 

The  Standard  Container  Act  of  1928 
also  fixes  the  standard  sizes  of  splint 
or  market  baskets  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  These  sizes  are  of  4,  8,  12,  16, 
24,  and  32  quarts  capacity. 


Soil  Analysis  Tells  Little 

Where  could  I  get  ground  analyzed  to 
tell  what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  needed?  Is 
there  a  station  in  western  New  York  or 
around  Buffalo  district  that  will  analyze 
it  and  inform  us  what  is  needed? 


When  planted  3  ft.  x  18  inches,  or 
9,680  hills  per  acre 

1  pound  per  hill — 161.2  bushels  per  acre 

2  pounds  per  hill — 322.3  bushels  per  acre 

3  pounds  per  hill — 483.5  bushels  per  acre 

4  pounds  per  hill — 644.7  bushels  per  acre 

5  pounds  per  hill — 805.8  bushels  per  acre 

6  pounds  per  hill — 967.0  bushels  per  acre 

When  planted  3  ft.  x  3  ft.  or  4,840 
hills  per  acre 

1  pound  per  hill —  80.7  bushels  per  acre 

2  pounds  per  hill — 161.3  bushels  per  acre 

3  pounds  per  hill — 242.0  bushels  per  acre 

4  pounds  per  hill — 322.7  bushels  per  acre 

5  pounds  per  hill — 403.3  bushels  per  acre 

6  pounds  per  hill — 484.0  bushels  per  acre 

— Cornell  Extension  Service  Handbook. 


Many  Grades  of  Lime 

GROUND  limestone  is  easier  to  han¬ 
dle  than  other  forms  of  lime  and  is 
usually  cheaper  though  it  is  about  one- 
third  more  bulky  than  the  hydrated 
form.  Burnt  lime  is  hard  to  handle  and 
must  be  slaked,  which  is  a  disagreeable 
job.  The  dolomitic  and  calcium  lime¬ 
stones  are  equally  good  for  growing 
vegetables. 


SOIL  ACIDITY 

A  SHACKLE  ON  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 
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LIME  CAN  RELEASE  THIS  BURDEN-  USE  IT 


then  turn  in.  I  will  topdress  the  seed¬ 
ing  to  keep  from  grazing  the  seeding 
too  closely  until  it  gets  a  sod  that  will 
stand.  I  think  I  shall  have  another  10 
acres  of  Sudan  in  the  same  pasture 
to  grow  while  the  oats  make  hay.  The 
two  crops  can  be  rotated  at  the  same 
time  and  I  will  not  have  to  fence  off 
any  part  of  the  pasture. 

Charles  Webb, 

Beaver  Meadow,  N.  Y. 


Fall  Applications  of  Nitrogen 


I  have  heard  that  the  fall  application 
of  nitrogen  on  apple  trees  is  recommend¬ 
ed.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would 
start  growth  in  the  fall  which  might  be 
winter-killed.  Is  the  practice  advisable? 


The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
reports  that  in  that  station  nitrogen 
applied  even  as  early  as  September  1 
had  no  effect  on  the  color  or  quality  of 
the  fruit  that  season.  Of  course,  win¬ 
ters  in  Maryland  are  not  as  severe  as 
they  are  in  New  York  so  there  would  be 
less  danger  there  of  winter  killing. 
Growers  in  Maryland  have  found  that 
applying  five  pounds  of  some  nitrogen 
carrying  fertilizer  in  the  fall  and  three 
pounds  additional  in  the  early  spring 
seem  to  give  excellent  results  on  ma¬ 


Pneumatic  tires,  the  latest  development  for  tractors. 


merce,  filled  or  unfilled.  The  Standard 
Container  Act  of  1928,  fixes  the  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  of  such  containers  and  pro¬ 
vides  severe  penalties  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  sale  or  shipment  of  non-standard 
sizes. 

The  standard  sizes  of  hampers  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  %,  XA,  x/2,  %, 


all  sorts  of  roads,  men  who  have  driven 
tractors  with  these  tires  claim  that  a 
day’s  work  is  much  less  tiring  than 
with  the  old  type  of  wheel.  In  addition, 
tests  have  shown  that  greater  traction 
is  actually  secured  under  most  condi¬ 
tions  than  with  iron  wheels  and  lugs. 

The  advantages  of  pneumatic  tires 
for  tractors  have  long  been  realized 
but  the  difficulty  has  been  to  design 
them  so  that  traction  would  be  secur¬ 
ed  in  soft  dirt.  One  farmer  who  tried 
out  the  new  tire  agreed  that  it  looked 
like  a  foolish  idea  but  after  trying 
them  he  intends  to  keep  right  on  us¬ 
ing  them.  This  man  says  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  greater  comfort  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  the  tractors  for  field 
work  and  road  work  without  any 
change,  there  is  an  added  advantage 
which  comes  from  the  ability  to  do 
field  work  at  greater  speed. 


This  picture  was  taken  on  the  first  day  that  Mr.  Webb  turned  his  cows 
into  the  Sudan  grass. 


A  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  is  not 
considered  a  very  good  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  soil  may 
contain  plant  food  but  it  may  not  be 
in  a  soluble  or  available  condition  to 
the  plant.  Consequently,  the  state  col¬ 
leges  and  departments  of  agriculture 
have  discontinued  making  an  analysis 
for  fertilizer. 

The  best  way  to  determine  what  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  use  is  to  consult  your  Farm 
Bureau  or  if  you  have  just  moved  to 
this  section,  to  see  what  your  most  suc¬ 
cessful  neighbors  have  been  using. 


Pneumatic  Tires  for  Tractors 

Low  pressure  pneumatic  tires  are  a 
recent  development  for  tractors  which 
is  attracting  much  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion.  These  new  tires  are  large  in 
cross  section  and  carry  only  12  pounds 
of  air  pressure.  In  addition  to  the  big 
advantage  of  being  able  to  travel  on 


Straw  May  Lessen  Available 
Nitrogen 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  when  a  heavy 
application  of  straw  is  plowed  under  that 
it  actually  hinders  the  growth  of  a  crop 
rather  than  helps.  Why  is  this? 

It  is  true  that  when  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  straw  is  plowed  under  the 
available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  may  be 
actually  decreased  for  a  time.  This  is 
because  the  bacteria  that  cause  the 
straw  to  decay,  actually  use  up 
nitrogen. 

Another  possible  reason  is  that,  in 
a  dry  season,  plowing  under  a  heavy 
coating  of  straw  may  interfere  with 
the  proper  rise  of  moisture  through 
the  soil  so  that  the  crop  will  suffer 
from  lack  of  it. 


Lime  soil  heavily  for  spinach.  Most 
spinach  failures  are  due  to  lack  of 
lime. 
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Earning 
Capacity  up  to 
$400  a  Month  and  More 

Low  priced  feeds  go  80%  to  60%  farther  when  ground 
on  the  “JAY  BEE”  Hammer  Mill.  Make  big  money 
for  yourself,  grinding  on  the  farms— make  thiB  big  feed 
saving  for  yourfarmer  customers. This  season  promises 
bigger  grinding  opportunities  than  ever. 

All  Steel  Balanced  Construction 

Balanced  Power  Unit — make  “JAY  BEE”  lightest^ 
strongest — longest  lasting — lowest  cost  operating- 
grain  capacities  exceed  other  mills  by  20%  to  30%. 
Roughage  capacities,  200%  to  300%  more  than  other*. 
Mount  “JAY  BEE”  Portable  on  any  truck.  Powerful 
gasoline  engine.  Many  exclusive  features.  Only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Humdinger  and  Cracker  jack 
mills  with  tractor  power  for 
Individual  farm  grinding. 


L  eghorns-Reds- Rocks -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


Write  for  free  literature 
and  demonstration 

J.B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  59  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


[“WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS” 


Tested  to  LIVE  and 
Bred  to  LAY 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Beal  quality  chicks. 

Our  New  Hampshire  Reds 
Are  Very  Popular 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brotiiers  Box  c.  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  646-6 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  11  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 


25 

3.00 


50 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds....$  3.00  $  5.50  $ 

3-Weeks  Old  Chicks  ...  5.00  9.50  18 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  75c  to  $1.00  each 
W.F.HiUpot,  Dept.129,  Frenchtown, N.J. 


1000 

10 


— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  0 

PulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

TH I  ELM  AN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomvilie,  N.  Y. 

pi  If  J  CTC  50c,  75c  and  up,  ages  to  laying  age. 
1  w  E  .1  .r.  A  J  Big  iype  Barron  strain  leghorns.  R. 
O.  P.  200-290  pedigreed  large  size  breeding.  15.000  to 
select  from.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval  Also  Bd  Rock 
pullets.  Prices  slashed.  Choice  pedigreed  cockerels  and 
yearling  hens.  Catalog  explains  all.  Fairview  Hatchery 
&.  Poultry  Farms,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.2,  Box  A. 

PITf  Y  IT  T*  C  20  wks.  &  Ready  to  Lay. 

1—4  1—4  J_4  A  O  Excellent  Laying  Strain. 

Tom  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks. 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  100%  live  arrival.  Low  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.2A 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  -  -  -  ^ 

LLrlIVrVlji-r  1VVFV1V  white  Rocks  7c.  Mjxed  6o 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


pure  ruirifC 

BRED  Lllib 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm, 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rks . $7.00-100 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.00-100 

Mixed  .  6.00-100 

Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


I  PTHflRN  PHTflt S  — prices  cut  6c  if  ordered 
LnunUIiil  LUILliiJ  now  for  Spring  shipment. 

Guaranteed  to  outlay  others.  Records  to  336  eggs.  Bar¬ 
gain  prices  on  pullets,  hens.  Catalog  free. 

George  B.  Ferris,  923  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Ptillal-c  3-4  and  5  months  old.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns 
r  ul&clo  only.  We  import  direct  from  Eng.  3,000  for  sale 

Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Giants,  Brahmas.  7c;  Anconas 
mixed,  5c.  V.  FREY,  York,  Pa. 


Rocks,  Reds,  6c; 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  H  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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“ Nearby  Markets  for 


New  England  Wins  Honors  at  Storrs  Contest 


ANEW  record  was  established  at 
the  Storrs  International  Egg  lay- 
in  Contest  when  a  pen  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  entered  by  George  B.  Treadwell 
of  Spencer,  Mass.,  walked  off  with  top 
honors  with  a  score  of  2809  points  and 
a  production  of  2840  eggs  in  fifty  one 
weeks.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
twenty-one  years  of  the  contest  that 
a  pen  of  Reds  placed  first.  Besides 
winning  top  honors,  the  Treadwell  en¬ 
try  of  ten  birds  holds  the  distinction 
of  having  established  a  new  high  pro¬ 
duction  mark  for  the  breed. 

Second  place  in  the  egg  laying  trials 
went  to  another  pen  of  ten  Reds — the 
entry  of  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm 
at  Franklin,  Mass.  With  a  margin  of 
three  points  less  than  the  first  place 


pen  of  the  contest,  Parmenter’s  birds 
scored  2806  points  and  produced  2772 
eggs. 

The  winning  of  first  place  by  a  pen 
of  ten  Rhode  Island  Reds  breaks  the 
winning  streak  of  Leghorns  which  in 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  contest  has 
placed  the  Leghorn  breed  above  all 
others  for  egg  production. 

From  the  following  list  of  winning 
pens  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  can  he 


The  high  hen  for  the  contest,  a 
White  Wyandotte  owned  by  Ebenwood 
Farm,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.  This 
hen  laid  307  eggs  and  made  326  points. 


seen  that  the  Reds  have  fully  measured 
up  to  the  place  set  by  their  white  pre¬ 
decessors: 


Year 

Breed 

From 

Fggs 

1923 

Wh. 

Leg. 

Washington 

2237 

1924 

Wh. 

Leg. 

New  Jersey 

2531 

1925 

Wh. 

Leg. 

Oregon 

2394 

1926 

Wh. 

Leg. 

Pennsylvania 

2361 

1927 

Wh. 

Leg. 

Washington 

2669 

1928 

Wh. 

Leg. 

Connecticut 

2969 

1929 

Wh. 

Leg. 

Oregon 

2935 

1930 

Wh. 

Leg. 

Pennsylvania 

2795 

1931 

Wh. 

Leg. 

Oregon 

2802 

1932 

R.I. 

Reds 

Massachusetts 

2810 

Average  winning  pen  score  2653 


Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  of  Woodin- 
ville,  Washington,  several  times  winner 
of  the  contest,  had  to  he  content  with 
third  place  this  year.  The  Hollywood 
entry  of  ten  Leghorns  scored  2738 
points  and  produced  2733  eggs.  A  close 
contender  for  second  place  was  Mead- 
owedge  Farm  of  Sterling  Jet.,  Mass., 
which  took  fourth  place  with  a  score 
of  2736  points  and  a  production  of  2632 
eggs.  In  this  year’s  contest  the  first 
four  place  winners  made  scores  that 
were  closer  than  any  in  the  history  of 
the  competition. 

The  Storrs  contest  set  a  new  record 
for  average  production  for  the  1000 


By  NATHAN  KOENIG 

pullets  entered.  The  average  was  216.9 
eggs  compared  with  the  best  previous 
record  of  212.7  eggs  per  bird.  Entered 
in  the  contest  were  Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  and  Barred  Rocks.  The 
1000  birds  were  housed  in  100  houses, 
each  house  with  an  entry  of  ten  birds. 
Nineteen  states  and  three  countries 
were  represented.  The  following  tab¬ 
le  shows  the  average  egg  proauction 
of  the  contest  by  breeds: 


70  White  Wyandottes .  185.8 

130  White  Rocks .  194.2 

120  Barred  Rocks .  218.5 

300  Rhode  Island  Reds .  222.3 

380  White  Leghorns . 225.7 


1000  Average  all  varieties . 216.9 

The  Storrs  contest  is  the  only  egg 
laying  trial  in  this  country  which  offers 
special  awards  for  high  production.  On 
the  basis  of  the  contest  judging  stand¬ 
ards  and  reckoning  1000  points  as  per¬ 
fect  score,  E.  A.  Hirt  of  South  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  with  a  rating  of  967 
points,  won  the  White  Rock  special 
award  of  $100.  Elton  C.  Mahon  of 
Monroe,  Iowa,  with  an  average  of  944 
won  a  similar  cash  award  for  the  best 
all-around  pen  of  White  Wyandottes. 
R.  C.  Cobb  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  with  a 
score  of  844  points,  won  top  prize  in 
the  Barred  Rock  class.  A  second  cash 
award  of  $50  went  to  the  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm  of  Morton,  Penn.  Third 
prize  of  $30  went  to  Oakland  Farm 
of  Newport,  R.  I.  R.  Walter  Bishop  of 
Guilford,  Conn.,  was  awarded  $20  for 
fourth  place  in  the  Barred  Rock  class 
of  specials. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Storrs 
contest  has  religiously  adhered  to  the 
New  England  conference  rations.  The 
following  is  the  mash  formula  used 
during  the  year  just  ended:  200  pounds 
coarse  yellow  corn  meal,  100  pounds 
wheat  bran,  100  pounds  wheat  flour 
middlings,  100  pounds  ground  oats,  50 
pounds  meat  scraps,  25  pounds  fish 
meal,  25  pounds  alfalfa  meal,  25  pounds 
dried  milk,  15  pounds  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate,  5  pounds  common  salt;  total  mix¬ 
ture  645  pounds.  The  addition  of  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  was  practically  the  on¬ 
ly  change  made  during  the  past  year. 

In  commenting  on  the  contest  In  gen¬ 
eral,  William  F.  Kirkpatrick,  professor 
of  poultry  husbandry  And  in  charge  of 
the  contest  management,  said,  “In  the 
matter  of  feeds  and  feeding,  there  are 
several  important  factors  which  frank¬ 
ly,  I  am  not  sure  I  know  how  to  rate. 
Of  course  no  one  can  do  a  good  job  of 
feeding  unless  supplied  first  of  all  with 
good,  clean,  wholesome  feeds,  properly 
designed  and  properly  manufactured. 


But  skill  in  selection  and  precision  in 
preparations  are  not  enough;  the  medi¬ 
cine  must  be  administered  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  sized  doses.  One 


must  learn  the  knack  of  feeding. 

“In  general,  it’s  the  contest  super¬ 
visor  who’s  blamed  when  things  go 
wrong  and  maybe  that  justifies  his 
claiming  credit  when  big  records  result. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  management  at 
Storrs  does  not  hesitate  to  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  services  of  the  men 
constantly  on  the  job,  alive  and  alert 
to  what’s  going  on  every  hour  of  the 
day.  These  fellows  out  on  the  firing  line 
must  know  their  stuff,  when  to  dole  out 
a  little  more  feed  or  a  little  less,  when 
to  baby  some  pullet  that’s  a  bit  off 
her  feed,  how  to  handle  flocks  that  are 
out  of  condition,  and  all  the  rest.  This 
is  not  intended  to  belittle  good  gener¬ 
alship,  but  merely  to  point  out  that 
indifference  to  important  details  may 
make  or  break  a  laying  contest  or  any 
other  poultry  project  for  that  matter.” 

The  twenty-second  annual  contest 
begins  November  1  with  no  change  in 
rules  or  regulations.  The  conference 
rations  will  be  used  as  in  other  years. 
The  entry  list  includes  100  pens  of  ten 
birds  each.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
classes  Barnevelders  have  been  added. 
During  the  interval  of  October  22  and 
November  1,  houses  were  cleaned  and 
renovated  for  the  new  pullets  entered 
in  the  competition. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twenty 
high  pens  in  the  twenty-first  annual 
Storrs  egg  laying  contest  just  ended: 

Breed  and  Owner  Eggs  Pts. 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Spencer,  Mass., 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2840  2809 

Parmenter  F.,  Franklin,  Mass., 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2772  2806 

Hollywood  P.  Fm.,  Woodin- 

ville,  Wash.,  Wh.  Leg .  2733  2738 

Meadowedge  Fm.,  Sterling  Jet., 

Mass.,  Wh.  Leg .  2632  2736 


The  high  Leghorn  and  third  high  bird 
in  the  contest  owned  by  Charter 
Brothers,  Stafford  Springs,  Connecticut. 
This  hen  laid  300  eggs. 

Egg  &  Apple  Fm.,  Trumans- 


burg,  N.  Y.,  Wh.  Leg .  2555  2671 

J.  Dryden,  Modesto,  Cal.,  B. 

Rocks  . 2720  2669 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  Peterboro,  N. 

H.,  Rhode  Island  Reds .  2569  2656 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Torrington, 

Ct.,  Rhode  Island  Reds  ....  2487  2641 

Oakland  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I., 

Barred  Rocks  .  2636  2640 


R.  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass., 

Barred  Rocks  .  2572  2613 

Harry  Tietjen,  Walden,  N.  Y., 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  winning  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by  George  B.  Treadwell 
of  Spencer,  Mass.,  which  took  first  honors  with  2840  eggs  and  2809  points. 


This  pen  of  White  Rocks  owned  by  E.  A.  Hirt  of  South  Weymouth , 
Massachusetts,  won  a  $100.  cash  prize  as  the  best  pen  of  White  Rocks  in 
the  contest. 
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Nearby  Egg  Producers 


I 


White  Leghorns  . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Gir¬ 
ard,  Pa.,  White  Leghorns.... 
Ruehle  F.,  Pleasant  Valley  N. 

Y.,  White  Leghorns  . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton, 

Mass.,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Frenchtown, 

N.  J.,  White  Leghorns  _ 

LaMaster  Bros.,  Akron,  Ohio., 

White  Leghorns  . 

Geo.  Lowry,  W.  Willington, 

Ct.,  White  Leghorns  . 

F’isher,  Ayton,  Ontario,  Can., 

White  Leghorns  . . 

Grandview  P.  Fm„  Zeeland, 

Mich.  White  Leghorns  . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn, 
Mass.,  Rhode  Island  Reds 


2525 

2602 

2671 

2577 

2512 

2577 

2562 

2558 

2464 

2557 

2527 

2551 

2614 

2549 

2457 

2548 

2527 

2536 

2400 

2511 

The  Market  Price  and  the 
Package 

By  J.  C.  Crissey 

President ,  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Market¬ 
ing  Corporation 

Every  producer  is  looking  for  that 
extra  few  cents  per  dozen,  per  bushel, 
per  hundred  weight,  or  per  ton  which 
so  often  mean  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  on  his  crop.  Yet,  many 
will  produce,  handle  carefully  and 
grade  well,  a  high  quality  product  and 
then  send  it  to  the  prospective  buyer 
in  a  cheap,  second-hand  or  dilapidated 
container.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
producing  areas  near  the  consuming- 
market.  Near  Philadelphia,  the  produc¬ 
er  takes  to  market  either  his  well 
graded  or  cull  produce  in  an  open  20 
quart  stave  basket.  The  producer  near 
Albany,  Syracuse,  or  Buffalo,  trucks 
in  his  crops,  field  run,  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes  of  containers.  The  nearby 
egg  producer  can  buy  second-hand 
cases  at  one-half  the  cost  of  new.  The 
result  is  that  all  our  eggs  go  to  mar¬ 
ket  under  a  handicap.  In  such  pack¬ 
ages  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  quality  product  and 
the  low  grade.  Though  he  saves  a  few 
cents  on  the  package,  he  destroys  all 
the  advantages  of  quality  by  making 
it  less  attractive  to  the  buyer. 

Producers  and  shippers  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  the  improvement 
of  the  appearance  of  their  containers 
in  some  commodities. 

The  psychology  of  a  clean,  neat,  new, 
attractive  container  which  transports 
an  article  of  food  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  reacts  in  favor  of  a  higher  price. 
Both  wholesale  and  retail  buyers  buy 
according  to  the  eye.  If  they  find  the 
attractive  container  holds  a  high  quali¬ 
ty  product,  they  are  permanently  sold 
on  such  a  container.  The  buyer  always 
reacts  favorably  to  the  better  package. 


Extra  help  for  soaking  or  boiling!  Extra 
help  in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  wa  ter.  Extra 
help  any  way  you  use  it.  Get  F  els-N  aptha 
at  your  grocer’s.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-11-12,  Phila.,  Pa. 


He  unconsciously  takes  it  for  granted 
that  a  shipper  who  is  proud  enough  of 
his  product  to  put  it  in  a  new,  clean, 
container  is  very  likely  to  have  packed 
in  that  container  a  higher  quality  pro¬ 
duct  than  the  average. 

It  may  seem  far  fetched  in  talking 
of  eggs,  for  the  package  cannot  affect 
rhaterially  the  actual  quality  inside  the 
shell.  However,  we  constantly  get  an 
unfavorable  reaction  to  old,  stained, 
dirty,  broken,  second-hand  cases.  Dirty, 
broken,  nondescript  flats  and  fillers  de¬ 
tract  from  the  salability  of  a  package. 

The  miscellaneous  labels,  markings, 
and  general  condition  of  the  cases  in 
which  nearby  eggs  are  shipped  create 
immediately  the  impression  that  this 
accumulated  assortment  cannot  possib¬ 
ly  be  uniform  in  age,  quality,  or  grad¬ 
ing.  Contrast  any  100  case  lot  of  near¬ 
by  eggs  with  a  100  case  lot  of  eggs 
from  the  Coast  or  the  organized  Mid- 
West  and  the  nearby  eggs  are  immedi¬ 
ately  discounted  although  the  quality 
and  freshness  may  not  compare  in  the 
least. 

I  have  asked  a  number  of  poultry- 
men  in  this  territory,  “Would  you  be 
interested  in  using  a  new  case  for  ship¬ 
ping  eggs  to  New  York.”  The  reply  is 
always,  “Can  I  get  any  more  money  for 
them?”  and  “"What  would  it  cost?” 

A  new  case  can  be  supplied  to  New 
York  State  producers  at  from  10-15 
cents  each  more  (including  flats  and 
fillers)  than  they  are  now  paying  for 
second-hand  cases  with  flats  and 
fillers. 

Can  nearby  poultrymen  afford  to 
spend  Vi  cent  per  dozen  more  for  their 
containers  ? 

Market  operators  all  agree  that  the 
new  container  would  eventually  net  the 
producer  the  additional  cost. 

The  producer  doubts  it  and  wants  to 
be  shown  first  before  he  spends  the 


V2  cent 


We  are  interested  in  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  egg 
cases  used  by  nearby  producers.  We 
will  have  some  producers  using  them. 
We  guarantee  no  higher  returns  but 
for  the  long  time  pull,  I  can  see  no 
other  way  to  fully  compete  with  the 
trade  even  though  we  may  have  a 
high  quality,  well  graded,  uniform 
product. 


Your  Questions  Answered 


Soy  Bean  Meal  for  Hens 

By  l.  E.  Weaver 

“I  am  enclosing  an  article  I  read  on 
soybean  oil  meal.  Also  the  formula  I  am 
feeding-  which  seems  to  keep  my  birds  in 
good  flesh  and  lay  good,  and  ask  what 
you  would  substitute  or  add  to  better  it. 
I  feed  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  for  scratch, 
with  more  or  less  wheat  or  corn  as  the 
seasons  change.” — P.  H.,  New  Jersey. 

From  the  article  which  you  mention 
in  your  recent  letter  and  which  you 
enclosed  I  quote  as  follows: 

“For  ten  years  or  more,  poultry  investi¬ 
gators  at  Purdue  University,  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  and  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  have  known  that 
soybean  oil  meal  when  combined  with  the 
proper  minerals  is  a  very  good  source  of 
protein  for  chickens.  Only  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  soybean  oil  meal  has  become  abund¬ 
ant  enough  and  cheap  enough  to  justify 
its  inclusion  in  a  poultry  ration.” 

From  Dr.  Heuser’s  recently  revised 
Cornell  Bulletin  222,— Feeding  for  Egg 
Production,  I  further  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows: — - 

“Soybean  oil  meal  is  probably  the  most 
effective  of  the  vegetable-protein  concen¬ 
trates  and  gives  promise  of  value  in  poul¬ 
try  rations.” 

It  is  quite  evident  from  these  quota¬ 
tions  and  from  other  information  that 
we  have  from  the  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  that  soy  bean  oil  meal  can  be 
substituted  for  a  large  part,  if  not  all 
of  the  meat  scrap  in  a  laying  ration. 
In  thus  substituting  a  vegetable  source 
of  protein  for  the  meat  scrap  we  are 
taking  out  of  the  ration  a  valuable  and 
important  ingredient  which  the  soy 
bean  meal  does  not  replace — the 
ground  bone  which  carries  phosphates. 
This  then  must  be  supplied.  The  eas¬ 


iest  way  to  do  it  is  to  add  bone  meal 
to  the  ration. 

Now  to  answer  your  question — how 
can  you  add  or  substitute  soy  bean 
meal  to  better  the  ration  which  you 
have  given  as  follows:  300  bran,  400 
flour  mids,  500  corn  meal,  100  hammer 
ground  oats,  100  alfalfa  meal,  200 
meat  meal  (50%),  150  D.  S.  Milk,  15 
salt,  40  shell  meal,  25  charcoal,  1  gal. 
cod  liver  oil. 

You  are  getting  the  oil  meal  and  the 
meat  meal  at  the  same  price.  As  long 
as  that  holds  true  there  is  no  advant¬ 
age  in  making  any  change.  However 
the  price  of  meat  scrap  will  probably 
advance  considerably  before  spring.  In 
that  case  you  will  save  money  on  your 
feed  bill  and  still  maintain  good  pro¬ 
duction  by  doing  some  substituting.  I 
would  suggest  replacing  anywhere 
from  100  up  to  the  entire  200  pounds 
of  meat  scrap  with  the  soy  bean  meal. 
Then  for  every  4  pounds  of  meat  scrap 
removed  add  1  pound  of  steamed  bone 
meal. 

Soy  bean  meal  varies  from  40  to 
47  %  protein.  This  is  not  quite  so  much 
as  you  are  removing  in  your  50—55% 
scrap.  You  should  make  up  this  differ¬ 
ence  by  feeding  extra  soybean  meal. 
The  amount  to  be  added  will  depend 
upon  the  percent  protein  carried  by 
the  meal.  . 

^  Here  is  another  way  to  economize.  j 
You  are  feeding  150  lbs.  of  dry  skim- 
milk.  That  is  more  than  10  % .  Recent  1 
tests  show  that  you  will  get  as  good 
results  with  7  % .  You  can  cut  the  milk 
to  100  lbs.  and  not  injure  the  ration. 

One  more  point.  One  gallon  of  cod 
liver  oil  is  not  sufficient  in  1700  pounds 
of  mash  unless  it  is  the  concentrated 
or  reinforced,  oil.  Using  the  regular 
grades  of  oil  you  should  put  in  1  pint 
for  each  100.  pounds  of  feed,  or  about 
2  gallons. 


Poultrymen  find  that  the  poultry 
calendar  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  Cornell  bulletins,  because  it  is  both 
a  bulletin  and  a  record  book.  Get  the 
annual  publication  and  start  the  flock 
egg  record  and  feed  accounts  in  Nov¬ 
ember.  Ask  the  New  York  state  college 
of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  for 
E-186.  It  is  free. 


Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  use  and  recommend 
"Black  Leaf  40"  for  delousing 
poultry.  All  work,  fuss  and  bother 
eliminated  by  this  method. 

JUST  PAINT  TOPS  OF  ROOSTS 
The  fumes  kill  lice  while  Hock 
roosts.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  it,send  $1 .00  fortrial  bot¬ 
tle. A  little  goes  a  long  way. 

Tobacco  By-Produces 
&  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Ky. 

FOR  MITES:  Spray  %e  directed. 


KILLS  LICE 


INSTANT 

Flight  pours  doll 


LIGHT  POURS DOLLARf 
Liun  I  in  YOUR  POCKET 


Men  and  Women  —  Why  want 

tor  the  pleasant  things  of  life?  Let  V/f  / 
Sunshine  show  you  how  to  get  them  -  " _ 

easy  —  quick.  Simply  demonstrate  — ISl*'- 

these  marvelous  new  iDstant  lightinfif 
(no  preheating)  lamps  and  lanterns.  _ 

Think  of  it  I  They  make  and  burn  ~Z(S )~ 
their  own  gas  —  give  800  candlepower  -A'vS 
of  soft,  white  light  — 20  times  as  much  _  N 

as  ordinary  lamps  and  lanterns.  t\r^ 

INSTANT  LIGHTING — Lights  >> 
as  quick  as  turning  a  switch  or  light*  , 
uig  a  gas  lamp.  No  smoke,  soot  or 
odor.  It  s  NEW  — different. 

FREE  LAMP  territory  to  pro-  D 

oncers.  Learn  how  to  tret  one  of  t 
these  wonderfnl  LAMPS  FREE. 

Write  today  for  foil  details.  (LI) 

SUNSHINE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  308, 5127  W.  65  St.,  Chicago,  III. , 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 


AplVrbor  Hay  Presses 


Cross  Head  Bale  Ties — 
Lowest  Market  Prices.  15  Bdls 

ror  more  delivered  freight  Paid. 

Rebuilt  Balers,  all  kinds  Belting, 
Fairbanks  Scales.  Wire  Rope,  Tags,  Tall? 
Books,  Canvas  Covers,  Steel  Wheels,  Blocks 
Press  Repairs,  etc. 

Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Which  uAfl  it  £-e  G 


CHEAP  FEED  AND 
FEW  EGGS  . 


PRATTS  AND 
EXTRA  CASES 


Tills  Vitamin-Complete  Laying  Mash 

gg  nrolil 


delivers  greatest  egg  pro! 


Its 


You  wouldn’t  deliberately  buy  use¬ 
less  feed  at  any  price.  But  when  you 
buy  a  cheap,  unknown  or  local  mixed 
egg  mash  you  seriously  affect  egg 
production  because  you  can  never 
know  how  much  of  it  will  pass  out  of 
the  bird’s  body  unused! 

Such  feeds  produce  only  handfuls 
of  eggs  while  Pratts  Buttermilk  Lay¬ 
ing  Mash,  which  costs  no  more,  will 

Pratts 

BUTTERMILK 
LAYING  MASH 


give  you  cases.  Hens  use  more  nearly 
100%  of  Pratts  for  egg-making.  That’s 
because  Pratts  is  a  more  wholesome, 
digestible  and  a  better  built  laying 
mash.  In  addition,  potent  quantities 
of  all  necessary  vitamins  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  in  Pratts.  That’s  why  flocks 
fed  Pratts  shell  out  extra  eggs  at  the 
time  when  eggs  mean  most  to  you. 

Make  this  season  a  real  “pay  day.” 
Insist  on  Pratts  Buttermilk  Laying 
Mash,  the  only  laying  mash  adver¬ 
tised  and  guaranteed  to  he  vitamin- 
complete. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  Pratt  Food 
Company,  Dept.  241 , 124  Walnut  St-, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  booklet  “Eggs 
.  •  »  The  Poultryman’s  Dollar”  and 
name  of  nearest  Pratt  Dealer. 


Complete  in  Vitamins  •  At  the  Lowest  Price  inlts  History 

—  -  -  -  -  .jO  j  ijjj  ly  v  iOl  —  — — —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  - 
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END  STRAINS 

While  Horse  Works 

Strains,  sprains,  swellings 
— don’t  let  them  lay  up 
horse.  Apply  good  old 
Absorbine.  Great  for  quick 
relief,  and  horse  keeps 
working  because  it  never  blisters.  For 
cuts,  galls,  boils — it’s  a  fine  antiseptic 
to  aid  healing.  Economical.  Little  goes 
far.  Large  bottle,  $2.50.  All  druggists’. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.  579  Lyman  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


ir  You  Need  Fall  and  Winter  Cows 

I*  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  LOOK  OYER  THE 
Canadian  Offering  of  Purebred  Holsteins, 
Fully  Accredited,  and  Reasonably  Priced. 

Breeding  areas  are  located  quite  close  to  the 
border.  Shipping  facilities  the  very  best.  For 
heavy  production  of  high  testing  milk,  the 
Canadian  Holstein  cow  has  proved  her  worth. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Director  of  Extension, 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada, 
Brantford,  Ont. 


Exceptionally  Aberdeen-AngUS  Bull  30  oid"thS 

Has  proved  to  be  a  first  class  sire.  Price  $100.  Send 
for  photograph.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 


fd Rvorl  HOLSTEIN  and  AYRSHIRE  Cows. 

lYOrinern  Dreo  Hutchins  and  Leggett,  Malone, N.Y, 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  ~  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating- 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


250  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  &.  OIC  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed. 
Husky,  heavy  young  porkers  that  are  good  feeders  and 
will  grow  fast. 

7-8  weeks  old  $2.00  each 
9-10  weeks  old  $2.25  each 

We  pay  the  express  on  8  pigs  or  more. 

40  lb.  shoats  $4.  each,  young  boars  75-100  lbs.  $10  each. 
Choice  Chester  white  pigs  two  months  old  $3.  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


p.li;.  Pn.nuc  Sable  and  white.  Intelligent  cow 
G0IU6  ruppies.  drivers.  Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.00 

Beagle  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Penna. 


Wn»|Jc  Best  Kennels.  All  kinds  hunting  hounds. 
TT  oriU»Quarant-d.  Depression  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS.  RAMSEY.  ILLINOIS 


P_;_  SKUNK  AND  COON  DOGS,  cheap.  Rabbit  and 
ra"  fox  hounds.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


D-LLtf.  AND  SUPPLIES.  Complete  literature.  Albert 
IVaDDKS E.  FaC6yi  Jr.  |nc  AA-10.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  from  heel  driving  parents.  Males 

$3.50 — Females  $1.50.  GEO.  RAMSEY,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


R  A  RRTTS  for  laboratory  work.  5  lbs. 

State  quantity,  lowest  price  delivered. 

Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


don’t  WORRY 

Why  pot  up  with  years  of  ABOUT 

needless  discomfort,  worry?  w..1„L.Uu_  . 

Try  a  Brooks  Automatic  Air  B£YTP'E*¥  I 
Cushion!  Permits  opening  to  A*  UI  A  vl%£( 
dose,  yet  holds  securely,  comfortably.  Thousands  re¬ 
port  amazing  results.  Light,  neat-fitting.  Patented. 
Try  one  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  A  PENNY’S  RISK. 
Free  Rupture  Book,  convincing  facts,  postpaid  in 
plain,  sealed  envelope.  Write! 

BROOKS  CO.  748-B  Stato  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


°  LIVE  POULTRY 


Always  RJ 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
Yeti's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1S83. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


November  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 


basis  of  3%, 

Class 

1  Fluid  Milk 

Dairymen's 

League 

. . 1.79 . 

Sheffield 
Producers 
. . 1.59 

2  Fluid  Cream  .  _ 

2A  Fluid  Truant  .  „ 

. . 1.20 . 

. 1.00 

2B  Bond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese _ 

. . 1.26 

3  Evap.  Cond.  _ ._ 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

. 1.06 . 

. 1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  November  1931,  was 
$2.53  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.33  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prioes  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Dairy  Market 

Milk  receipts  in  New  York  indicate 
that  consumption  is  running  about  8  to 
9%  below  last  year’s  figures.  The  recent 
attempt  to  stabilize  wholesale  prices  has 
had  some  result  but  there  is  still  price 
cutting.  The  cream  demand  has  improved 
recently.  November,  with  its  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  holidays,  is  always  a  good  month  for 
sale  of  cream. 

Eggs 

One  egg  man  with  years  of  experience 
estimates  that  production  for  the  entire 
country  will  be  about  the  same  as  it  was 
last  year  up  to  December  15,  and  that  we 
may  expect  slightly  higher  production 
than  last  winter  after  that  date. 

Cold  storage  holdings  are  only  about 
half  last  year’s  figures.  Egg  prices  may 
not.  go  much  higher  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  hold  their  present  level  longer 
than  they  usually  do.  The  advance  in 
egg  prices  which  we  have  had  for  the 
last  month  has  been  greater  than  the 
usual  seasonal  advance  at  this  time,  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  low  storage  holdings. 
There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for 
large,  white  eggs  in  New  York  City 
which  the  supply  has  been  unable  to 
meet  and  which  has  resulted  in  some 
increase  in  the  price  for  brown  eggs. 


Poultry 

The  supply  of  fowls  coming  into  the 
New  York  City  market  was  cleaned  up 
in  good  shape  on  November  5.  The  top 
price  was  19c.  In  addition  to  some  broilers 
coming  in  with  other  poultry  from  the 
West,  the  winter  crop  of  nearby  broilers 
has  begun  to  arrive,  selling  for  around 
18c.  The  demand,  and  therefore  the  price, 
is  expected  to  improve  as  we  approach 
the  Thanksgiving  holidays.  There  has 
been  a  big  over-supply  of  ducks  on  the 
market.  They  sold  as  low  as  8c  a  pound. 

Turkey  Outlook 

Many  readers  are  wondering  what  their 
turkeys  will  bring  this  fall.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  were  13  per  cent  more 
turkeys  on  farms  than  there  were  last 
year.  The  New  England  crop  is  5  per 
cent  bigger  than  a  year  ago.  To  offset 
this,  cold  storage  holdings  are  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
amounting  on  October  1  to  2,591,000 
pounds  compared  with  3,365,000  pounds  a 
year  ago  and  a  five-year  average  of 
4,703,000  pounds.  Money  was  lost  by  those 
who  stored  turkeys  last  year  which  will 
curb  their  desire  to  put  into  cold  storage 
this  fall. 

Vegetables 

CABBAGE— The  market  situation  on 
most  vegetables  has  been  a  sad  affair. 
A  man  familiar  with  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  advises  our  readers  not  to  ship  cab¬ 
bage  to  New  York  City  on  consignment 
because  they  may  get  a  bill  for  transpor¬ 
tation  instead  of  a  check.  Prices  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  are  quoted  as  low  as 
$2.00  a  ton.  It  would  seem  to  be  good 
business  to  sell  cabbage  locally  for  what 
you  can  get  for  it  or  if  you  have  cows  to 
feed  it  if  you  cannot  sell  it.  The  out¬ 
look  is  not  good  because  of  a  very  heavy 
crop.  Both  New  York  and  Wisconsin, 
the  heaviest  cabbage  producing  states, 
have  a  domestic  crop  about  45%  bigger 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  New  York  ordi¬ 
narily  furnishes  58%  of  the  Danish  crop 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  - 

92  score  . . 

84  to  91  score  - 

Lower  Grades  - 

CHEESE 

( N .  Y.  whole  milk  flats) 

Fresh  fancy - 

Fresh  av.  run - 

Held,  fancy  - - - 

Held,  av.  run  - 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  . 

Commercial  Standards 

Mediums  . . 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des 

Pullets  . . ...... 

Peewees  _ 

Brown 

Best  . . . . 

Standards  - 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  - 

Fowls,  Leghorn  . 

Chickens,  colored  ... 
Chickens,  Leghorn  . 

Broilers,  colored  .... 

Broilers,  Leghorn  ... 

Pullets,  colored  . 

Pullets,  Leghorn  .... 

Old  Roosters  - 

Capons  - 

Turkeys,  hens  - 

Turkeys,  toms  - : 

Ducks,  nearby  ........ 

Geese,  nearby - 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (Dec.)  . 

Corn  (Dec.)  - — . . 

Oats  (Dec.)  . - . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . . 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . — 

Oats,  No.  2 . . . . 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  <N.  Y. 

Gr’d  Oats . . . 

Sp’g  Bran  - - 

H’d  Bran  - 

Standard  Mids  - 

Soft  W.  Mids - - - 

Flour  Mids  - 

Red  Dog - - - - 

Wh.  Hominy  - - 

Yel.  Hominy  - - — 

Corn  Meal  - 

Gluten  Feed - 

Gluten  Meal  - 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  — . . 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal - 

Beet  Pulp  - 


Nov.  5. 
1932 


Oct.  29 
1932 


Oct. 22 
1932 


Nov.  7, 
1931 


.22  -22% . 21  -21%. 

.21%-  . 20%-20%. 
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12.00  .... 

10.50  .... 
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14.50  .... 

14.00  .... 
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12.25 
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12.50  .  20.50 

10.50  .  16.50 

12.75  .  19.00 

10.50  .  17.50 

15.50  .  21.00 

14.50  .  19.00 

15.50  .  19.50 

13.00  ........  21.50 

13.00  ........  21.50 

12.50  .  22.50 

15.50  .  19.50 

22.50  .  25.50 

19.00  .  23.00 

20.00  .  25.00 

21.00  .  26.00 

22.00  .  31.00 

18.50  .... ....  20.00 


Due  to  the  reorganization  at 
our  printing  plant  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  we  are  able  to  publish,  the 
week  We  go  to  press,  market 
prices  of  Saturday  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  This  means  that  we 
hold  the  press  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  market  quo¬ 
tations  of  the  latest  possible  date 
for  you.  Because  of  these  ad¬ 
vantageous  conditions  at  our  own 
printing  plant  no  other  farm 
paper  in  this  territory  can  excel 
this  market  reporting  service. 


and  this  year  had  a  crop  15%  bigger  than 
last  year  and  will  furnish  66%  of  the 
entire  United  States  crop. 

BEANS — We  can  be  a  bit  more  opti¬ 
mistic  about  beans.  The  latest  produc¬ 
tion  estimate  is  10,230,000  bags,  20%  be¬ 
low  last  year’s  crop  and  21%  below  the 
average  for  the  last  three  years.  Michigan 
and  New  York,  two  important  producers 
of  pea  beans  had  a  crop  12%  above  last 
year.  This  combination  of  a  low  crop  for 
the  entire  country  and  a  good  crop  for 
New  York  should  give  us  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter  returns  from  this  crop  as  from  any 
other  section. 

ONIONS— Onions  have  been  selling  in 
producing  sections  for  as  low  as  25c  per 
50-pound  sack.  The  outlook  is  not  good 
because  of  a  heavy  crop.  New  York  is 
expected  to  have  a  crop  of  3,596,000 
bushels  as  compared  to  2,780,000  bushels 
a  year  ago.  The  entire  country  has 
28,436,000  bushels  as  compared  with  18,- 
984,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

CAULIFLOWER — The  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  cauliflower  on  Long  Island  is 
775,000  crates  compared  with  703,000 
crates  last  year.  There  has  been  a  liberal 
supply  on  the  New  York  market  with 
demand  slow  and  $1.00  being  top  price. 

Potatoes 

The  best  advice  we  can  get  on  the  po¬ 
tato  situation  indicates  that  it  will  be 
wise  not  to  crowd  potatoes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  too  fast  this  year.  Consumers  are 
buying  from  hand  to  mouth  and  whole¬ 
salers  are  following  the  same  policy. 
While  the  crop  is  considerably  below  last 
year’s  and  below  the  average,  the  farm 
price  of  potatoes  for  the  entire  country 
was  about  10  per  cent  lower  on  October 
15  than  it  was  a  month  earlier  and  the 
lowest  point  for  this  time  of  year  in 
twenty-four  years.  The  average  farm 
price  the  latter  part  of  October  was  34.4c 
a  bushel.  There  is  a  feeling  that  with  the 
short  crop  and  if  potatoes  do  not  leave 
producers’  hands  too  rapidly,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  they  will  bring  enough 
next  spring  to  more  than  pay  for  shrink¬ 
age  and  cost  of  storage. 

Feed  Markets 

The  United  States  average  farm  price 
of  corn  went  down  23  per  cent  from  Sep¬ 
tember  15  to  October  15,  reaching  a  new 
low  point  of  21.6  cents  per  bushel.  A 
year  ago  mid-western  farmers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  23.4c  per  bushel.  This  decline  has 
been  due  to  larger  receipts  of  old  corn, 
low  demand  and  a  general  weakness  in 
speculative  markets.  The  farm  price  of 
wheat  also  declined  during  the  same  per¬ 
iod.  At  the  middle  of  October,  wheat  av¬ 
eraged  to  bring  34.6  per  bushel,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  7.5  per  cent  from  last  month 
and  the  lowest  price  since  1908. 


Burpee’s  GARDEN  BOOK  free 


Describes  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables — 
Burpee's  guaranteed  seeds.  Low  prim. 
Many  pictures.  Planting  Information. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


w; 

INI 

rED 

^HIGHEST  PRICES 

Complete 
H  IUil!i  Market 
Information,  regular 
postings,  whenever  the 
market  takes  a  turn. 
Also  Guaranteed  Price 
Lists,  Shipping  Tags,  Fur 
Market  Reports  without  any 
cost  to  you  whatsoever. 

Write  today  to 

W.  Irving  Herskovits  Fur  Co.,  Inc. 

333  Seventh  Ave.  Dept.  14  Be»  T*rk,  M.  T. 
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Farm  News  from 


New  York 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reprimands  Railroads 


The  Intersttate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  made  public  a  statement  which 
carries  or  at  least  intimates  a  reprimand 
to  numerous  railroads.  The  reprimand 
has  to  do  with  money  spent  and  for  meth¬ 
ods  accompanying  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  produce  terminals,  among 
them  being  the  terminals  constructed 
sometime  ago  at  Buffalo  by  the  Erie- 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad  at  East  Buffalo, 
and  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
on  the  sight  of  the  old  Elk  Street  Market. 

The  New  York  Central  was  accused  of 
paying  approximately  $248,000  more  than 
the  appraised  value  of  nine  properties 
owned  by  dealers  at  the  Elk  Street  Mar¬ 
ket  when  the  railroad  wanted  the  proper¬ 
ty  for  its  new  Elk  Street  terminal.  It  is 
intimated  that  the  New  York  Central  was 
over-generous  in  buying  up  vacated  prop- 
perty  of  prospective  tenants  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  in  one  trade  paper  “is 
directly  accused  of  working  a  loss  and 
gain  racket  by  which  produce  dealers  in 
its  new  terminal  benefited  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  could  sell  perishables  be¬ 
low  cost  in  some  cases,  thus  playing 
havoc  in  the  perishables  markets.” 

This  practice  consisted,  so  the  com¬ 
mission  says,  of  abandoning  the  recooper¬ 
ing  of  damaged  packages  in  carload  ship¬ 
ments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  practice  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  damage  claims 
filed  and  paid. 

The  commission  also  charges  the  Erie- 
Niekel  Plate  system  with  paying  produce 
dealers  approximately  $246,000  too  much 
when  it  purchased  properties  certain  deal¬ 
ers  were  vacating  on  the  old  Elk  Street 
Market.  In  addition  to  this  the  commis¬ 
sion  said  the  Erie-Nickel  Plate  paid  some 
dealers  a  cash  consideration  of  $100  and 
gave  others  stock  in  the  new  organized 
companies  which  later  became  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Frontier  Food  Terminal. 

The  commission  referred  to  somewhat 
similar  conditions  in  markets  in  New 
York  City,  Detroit,  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Apparently  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission’s  object  in  doing  this 
is  an  attempt  to  show  that  methods  used 
by  railroads  to  induce  produce  dealers 
to  use  their  new  terminals  have  violated 
the  law.  The  facts  were  made  public 
rather  than  by  attempting  any  investi¬ 
gation  or  prosecution  because  such  a  step 
would  put  both  the  carrier  and  the  com¬ 
mission  to  such  an  expense  that  could 
not  be  justified  at  this  time. 


Holstein  Sale  at  Hornell 
November  16 

One  of  the  biggest  sales  in  the  history 
of  the  Allegany-Steuben  Holstein  Club 
will  be  held  at  Hornell,  Wednesday,  Nov¬ 
ember  16.  Several  months  ago  the  sales 
committee  canvassed  the  best  herds  of 
these  two  counties  and  selected  the  sixty- 
eight  individuals  that  will  be  offered. 

James  Young  of  Angelica,  secretary  of 
the  Holstein  Club  and  Sale,  reports  that 
there  will  be  some  fine,  young  bulls  of 
service  age.  The  well  known  Yates  Farm 
of  East  Aurora,  New  York,  has  consigned 
four  bulls,  one  of  which  is  by  a  dam  with 
a  class  A  record  of  over  1100  lbs.  of  butter 
in  a  year. 

Mr.  Young  states  further  that  there 
are  some  splendid  young  cows  in  the  sale 
and  cites  a  record  of  one  with  a  C.  T.  A. 
record,  Class  B,  as  a  two  year  old  of 
17,502  lbs.  of  milk  and  650  lbs.  of  butter 
in  305  days.  This  cow  milked  as  high  as 
110  lbs.  in  a  day.  He  mentions,  too,  a 
young  heifer,  soon  to  freshen,  from  a  dam 
whose  C.  T.  A.,  Class  B.  305  day  record 
was  21,040  lbs.  of  milk  and  835.5  lbs.  of 
butter.  Nearly  all  the  cows  are  backed 
by  C.  T.  A.  records  and  many  are  from 
honor  roll  herds. 

The  sale,  which  is  the  20th  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Club,  will  be  held  on  the  Hor¬ 
nell  fairgrounds  and  begins  at  ten  o’clock. 
Harry  Scott  of  Canaseraga  is  the  auction¬ 
eer  with  R.  A.  Backus  of  Mexico  in  the 
box.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  upon  request 
to  the  farm  bureau  offices  of  Belmont  and 
Bath  and  to  James  A.  Young  of  Angelica. 


Delaware  Boy  Wins  G.L.F.  Win¬ 
ter  Short  Course  Scholarship 

James  Harkness,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 
won  the  Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change  winter  short  coursre  4-H  scholar¬ 
ship  for  1932.  This  scholarship  amounts 
to  $50  and  is  offered  each  year  to  the 
most  outstanding  New  York  State  calf 
club  member. 

For  the  past  8  years,  James  Harkness 
has  been  a  4-H  dairy  member  and  now 
owns  a  herd  of  purebred  Jersey  and 
Brown  Swiss  cattle.  His  most  note¬ 
worthy  achievements  have  included  the 
exhibition  of  cattle  at  local,  county,  state 
and  National  shows  and  expositions,  his 
leadership  in  his  club  and  community 


and  his  work  on  dairy  judging  and  de¬ 
monstration  teams. 

Boys  from  three  other  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  entered  the  G.  L.  F.  contest.  Bernard 
Kasper,  of  Chemung,  a.  Holstein  4-H 
member  won  second  and  was  followed 
by  Fred  Du  Bois,  of  New  Paltz,  Ulster 
County,  and  Kenneth  Gibson,  of  Dundee, 
in  Yates  County. 

Wendell  Wicks,  of  Oxford,  Jefferson 
County,  was  the  1931  scholarship  winner. 
After  he  completed  the  winter  short 
course,  Wendell  remained  at  Cornell  to 
pursue  studies  in  a  2  year  course  in  agri¬ 
culture.  H.  A.  Willman 


The  Central  New  York  League 
Dinner 

The  dinner  of  the  central  New  York 
Dairymen’s  League  members  is  getting 
to  be  an  important  annual  affair.  On 
October  29  five  hundred  League  men  and 
women  met  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse  for  the 
seventh  annual  event.  All  arrangements 
were  in  charge  of  E.  A.  Crawford,  county 
president  of  Madison  and  Onondaga  coun¬ 
ties,  and  Paul  Talbot,  League  director 
from  Otsego  county  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Talks  were  given  by  Fred  Sex- 
auer,  president  of  the  League;  Master 
farmer  Earl  Clarke  of  Chenango  County; 
Mrs.  Kirk  H.  Myers  of  Baldwinsville;  A. 
Y.  Huxtable  of  Richfield  Springs ;  V.  V. 
Sant  of  Fulton;  and  Morris  G.  Fuess  of 
Madison.  K.  D.  Scott,  Chenango  County 
Farm  Bureau  manager,  led  community 
singing  and  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Baldwinsville  High  School  orchestra.  The 
original  central  New  York  dairymen’s 
dinner  was  started  as  an  anniversary  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  1916  milk  strike. 


National  Grange  Goes  South 

The  66th  Annual  meeting  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Grange  will  open  at  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  on  November  16th  and 
continue  for  ten  days.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  forty  years  that  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Grange  has  been  held 
in  the  south.  Among  those  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  sessions  are:  Dr.  Clarence  Poe, 
editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  Gover¬ 
nor  Gardner  of  North  Carolina;  James 
C.  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board;  C.  A.  Cobb  of  Progressive  Farm¬ 
er;  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  G.  G. 
Moser,  president  of  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association. 


Buffalo  Centennial  Poultry  Show 
November  15-19 

A  big  Buffalo  Centennial  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Show,  will  be  held  in  the  Elm¬ 
wood  Music  Hall,  Buffalo,  November  15-19. 

The  five  day  exhibition  will  be  open 
from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  daily  during  the 
show  dates,  with  something  scheduled  for 
almost  every  minute  of  the  time.  \ 

Awards  totalling  more  than  $2,000  will  be 


offered.  These  include  liberal  cash  prizes, 
silver  cups  and  commodities.  The  show 
committee  reports  that  already  more  than 
30  silver  cups  have  been  put  up  as  special 
prizes.  In  order  to  encourage  organiza¬ 
tion  exhibits,  the  management  is  giving  a 
$20.00  bonus  to  each  club  sending  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  entries.  Clubs  already 
listed  in  this  category  include  the  Buffalo 
Flying  Club,  the  American  Buff  Leghorn 
Club,  the  Brown  Leghorn  Club  and  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Association. 

An  egg-laying  contest,  a  feature  which 
in  the  past  has  always  created  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest,  will  be  one  of  the  events  of  the 
show.  Other  features  will  be  boys’  and 
girls’  club  competitions,  a  competitive 
egg  display,  and  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  college  experts,  relating  to  poul¬ 
try  problems,  quality  of  eggs,  grading, 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  the 
many  and  varied  uses  of  eggs  and  how 
the  housewife  may  know  fresh  eggs  when 
she  breaks  them  into  the  frying  pan. 

The  state  meet  of  the  American  Buff 
Leghorn  Club  and  the  winter  meet  of  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Association  will 
be  held  in  connection  with  Buffalo’s  Cen¬ 
tennial  Show,  with  long  lists  of  prizes 
being  offered.  The  rabbit  and  small  stock 
show  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Centennial  exhibition  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Rabbit  and  Small 
Stock  Association. 

The  show  management  has  spared  no 
expense  in  selecting  its  judges,  as  the 
men  who  are  to  officiate  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  show  are  among  the  country’s  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  poultry,  pigeons  and 
rabbits.  They  include  Arthur  O.  Schilling 
Rochester;  Walter  C.  Young,  Dayton, 
Ohio ;  Walter  G.  Zimmer,  Rochester ;  Fred 
D.  Maunder,  Buffalo;  C.  M.  Christian, 
Horseheads ;  Prof.  Robert  C.  Ogle,  Cor¬ 
nell  University;  A.  D.  Stichler,  Reading, 
Pa.,  and  G.  H.  Loose,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

More  than  100  persons  were  present  at 
a  demonstration  of  landscaping  with  nat¬ 
ive  trees  and  shrubs,  given  Oct. 20  at  the 
farm  home  of  Miss  Evangeline  Rogers, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

The  work,  under  the  auspices  of  Erie 
County  Home  bureau,  was  superintended 
by  Prof.  Donald  Bushey  of  Cornell,  who 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  at  the  completion  of  the  planting. 
The  greater  part  of  the  shrubs  and  trees 
planted  were  dug  on  the  nearby  Iroquois 
Indian  Reservation. 

Many  of  the  counties  of  Western  New 
York  put  on  a  one  day  Halloween  bat¬ 
tle  against  rats, —  it  is  said  that  every 
rat  yearly  destroys  and  consumes  prop¬ 
erty  worth  $2.00. 

Little  Valley  and  Randolph  future  farm¬ 
ers  recently  visited  farms  in  Chautauqua 
County  to  study  and  judge  the  four  major 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle :  — Holstein-Fries- 
ian,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Ayrshire. 

Two  farmer’s  co-operative  insurance 
companies,  the  Genesee  County  Patrons 
Fire  Relief  Association,  and  the  cooper- 


New  Jersey— Pennsylvania  Truck  War 


NEW  JERSEY  and  Pennsylvania  are 
at  war  over  the  licensing  of  trucks 
which  travel  from  one  of  these  States 
to  the  other.  The  whole  thing  started 
when  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  last 
summer  requiring  trucks  from  all  other 
states  which  were  run  on  schedule  or 
which  made  more  than  fifteen  trips  an¬ 
nually  into  Pennsylvania  to  take  out 
Pennsylvania  license  plates. 

When  this  law  went  into  effect  recent¬ 
ly,  New  Jersey  put  on  a  counter  attack 
by  stopping  all  Pennsylvania  trucks  re¬ 
gardless  of  class  and  this  in  turn  was 
followed  by  plans  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  close  the  State 
road  completely  to  trucks  from  all  other 
States  unless  they  carried  Pennsylvania 
license  plates. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement  tons  of 
produce  were  held  up.  More  than  200 
Pennsylvania  trucks  were  turned  back 
from  the  Camden  end  of  the  Delaware 
River  Bridge  and  ferry  lines  within  two 
hours  by  New  Jersey  motor  vehicle  in¬ 
spectors  and  similar  action  was  taken  at 
other  points.  Trucks  carrying  perishable 
goods  were  allowed  to  proceed  if  they 
promised  to  apply  at  once  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  plates.  Hundreds  of  truck  drivers 
from  Maryland  and  Delaware,  who 
ordinarily  go  through  Pennsylvania, 
planned  to  ferry  to  New  Jersey  to  avoid 
the  Pennsylvania  roads.  Offices  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles  remained  open  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  in  order  to  take  care  of  those  ap¬ 
plying  for  New  Jersey  plates.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  uptodate,  has  not  closed  the  roads 


to  trucks  from  any  state  except  Penn¬ 
sylvania  so  that  New  York  farmers  and 
truck  owners  who  come  through  New 
Jersey  to  New  York  will  not  be  affected. 
They  will  be  affected  insofar  as  they  do 
business  in  Pennsylvania.  While  the  best 
route  to  New  York  from  some  southern 
New  York  points  may  be  through  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  it  is  possible  with  little  incon¬ 
venience  to  take  route  seventeen  which 
touches  only  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  new 
commercial  motor  truck  law  will  bring 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  $100,000  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  and  that  under  the  New 
Jersey  State  ruling  it  is  estimated  that 
Pennsylvania  truck  owners  will  pay  $2,- 
000,000  in  fees  to  New  Jersey.  While  sec¬ 
retary  Metzger  of  Pennsylvania  denied 
that  any  state  other  than  New  Jersey  has 
officially  refused  to  allow  Pennsylvania 
trucks  to  operate  on  Pennsylvania  li¬ 
censes,  rumors  from  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stated  that  New  York  authorities 
had  already  turned  back  trucks  at  the 
New  York  State  line  until  they  should  ob¬ 
tain  New  York  State  licenses. 

Governor  Pinchot,  in  a  recent  state¬ 
ment,  defended  the  Pennsylvania  law 
saying  that  the  State  had  been  losing 
very  extensively  because  trucks  from 
other  States  had  been  using  Pennsylvania 
roads.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sager,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Truck  Association, 
charged  that  the  legislation  which  start¬ 
ed  the  struggle  was  inspired  by  railroads 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  cost  of 
motor  truck  operations  to  an  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  point. 


ative  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Genesee 
and  Wyoming  Counties — have  offered  re¬ 
wards  amounting  to  $1000  for  information 
leading  to  an  arrest  and  conviction  of 
any  person  or  persons  responsible  for  any 
one  of  the  15  fires  of  suspected  incendiary 
original  in  this  area  in  the  past  four 
months. 


High  Schools  Have  Judging 
Contest 

One  of  the  interesting  events  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Farmers’  Week  at  the  Canton  State 
School  of  Agriculture  is  a  high  school 
stock  judging  contest.  The  team  from 
Belleville  High  School  made  up  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Schurbert,  Harry  Eastman,  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Erickson  won  first  place  while  a 
team  from  Gouverneur  took  second  place. 
In  addition  to  judging  cattle  there  were 
also  contests  on  judging  vegetables  and 
poultry.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  the  following  schools  are  rep¬ 
resented  :  Lowville,  Constableville,  Mal¬ 
one,  Boonville,  Hamilton,  Mexico,  Holland 
Patent,  Chateaugay,  Dexter,  Manlius, 
Fulton,  and  West  Leyden. 
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WGY  Features 

(Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Weather  Forecasts  (Daily  except  Sun.  at 
12:15;  N.  Y.  City  Product  Market  Reports 
(Daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  12:17  and  4:40); 
Boston  Produce  Market  Reports  (Mon.  and 
Tburs.  at  12:20)  ;  N.  Y.  City  Milk  Market  Re¬ 
port  (Mon.  at  12:25);  Vermont  Farm  Service 
(Tues.  at  12:20) ;  New  Hampshire  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Wed.  at  12:20) ;  Massachusetts  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice  (Fri.  at  12:20);  County  Agent  Robbins 
(Mon.  at  12:30,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 
at  12:25);  Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins  (Mon.  at  12:50); 
Miss  Carolyn  Robbins  (Wed.  at  12:55);  County 
Agent  Johnson  (Fri.  at  12:45). 

A.  A.  FARM  NEWS  BRIEFS  (Tuesday  at 
12:55);  EDITOR  ED  LOOKS  AT  LIFE  (Thurs¬ 
day  at  12:55). 

MONDAY — November  14 

12:40 — “The  Apple  Tree  Gets  a  Trimming,” 
Prof.  Joseph  Oskamp,  N.  Y.  S.  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

TUESDAY— November  15 

12:20 — “Where  to  Get  Your  Next  Winter's 
Woodpile.”  Vermont  Farm  Service. 
12:35 — Countryside  Talk — “Phases  of  Farm 
Life,”  Ray  F.  Pollard. 

12:45 — “Farm  Folks  Sit  at  the  First  Table.” 
S.  H.  Fogg,  Manager,  Warren  Co. 
(N.  Y. ),  Farm  Bureau. 
WEDNESDAY— November  16 
12:20 — “Improving  the  Products  of  Home  In¬ 
dustries.”  N.  H.  Farm  Service. 

12:35 — N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  Medical  So¬ 
ciety. 

12:45— “Getting  at  the  Root  of  Greenhouse 
Heating,”  Prof.  Paul  W.  Demsey, 
Mass.  Agri.  Exp.  Sta. 

THURSDAY— November  17 
12:35— "The  Feed  Supply,”  R.  L.  Gillett,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Statistician,  N.  Y,  S.  Dept, 
of  Ag.  and  Mkts. 

12:45 — “Farmer-Sportsman  Relations,”  Maajor 
James  Brown,  Vermont  Conservation 
Dept. 

FRI  DAY — November  18 

12:20 — “How  Good  is  a  Cow?"  Massachusetts 
Farm  Service. 

1 2. 25 — “Guernsey  Characteristics,”  Karl  B. 
Musser,  Secretary,  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 

12:35 — "Working  Together — Organizing  the 
Teachers  for  Effective  Service  to  our 
Children,"  Prin.  Heth  G.  Coons,  Del- 
mar,  N.  Y.,  Central  School. 

12  50 — "Gobblers  and  Gobblers,”  Ruth  Jones, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY — November  19 
12:17 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — (Winter  Cloth¬ 
ing  and  Health,  Bennington  County, 
Vt„  4-H  Clubs) 

12:30— “Marketing  Our  Turkeys,”  Mulford  de- 
Forest,  Duane  Lake  Turkey  Ranch. 

MONDAY — November  21 
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12:40 — “A  Nightcap  for  Pastures  in  the  Fall,” 
Dr.  Ernest  Van  Aistine.  N.  Y.  S. 
College  of  Agriculture. 

TUESDAY — November  22 

12:20 — “Making  Cheap  Milk  Cheaper,''  Ver¬ 
mont  Farm  Service. 

12:35 — Countryside  Talk — “A  Thanksgiving 
Story,”  Jared  Van  Wagenen.  Jr. 

12:45 — “From  Calf  to  Cow.”  F.  R.  Smith. 
Manager.  Essex  Co.  (N.  Y.).  Farm 
Bureau. 

WEDNESDAY— November  23 

12:20 — “Kitchen  Engineering,"  N.  H.  Farm 
Service. 

12:35 — "Worms  in  Horses,”  Dr.  Bert  Cady. 
Asst.  Veterinarian,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept  of  Agri. 
and  Mkts. 

THURSDAY — November  24 
No  Program. 

FRIDAY — November  25 

I2t20— "300  Bushels  or  More,"  Mass.  Farm 
Service. 

12:25 — "Characteristics  and  Production  of  the 
Holstein  Cow,”  Houghton  Sea  verms, 
Sec.  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America. 

•  2:35 — “The  Rural  School  of  the  Future,”  Dr. 
Philip  Cowen.,  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

8:30— WGY  FARM  FORUM. 

SATURDAY — November  26 

12:17 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Girls  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Projects,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
4-H  Clubs.  > 

12:30— “Farmer's  Hobbies,”  Lawrence  Howard. 
Vice-President,  N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural 
Society. 
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American  Agriculturist,  November  12,  1932 

Heart  of  the  North  — . By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Balter,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years , 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.13  Alan  believes  his  su- 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard11  Featherof ,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Haskell  hears  that  Alan  has  stolen  some 
government  property  and  plans  to  trail 
Bill  Hardsock,  suspected  of  plans  to  join 
Alan,  and  arrest  him  for  the  theft,  thus 
gaining  honor  for  himself  and  preventing 
Alan  from  capturing  the  criminals. 

When  Alan  and  Featherof  arrive  at  the 
spot  where  Hardsock  is  to  have  gasoline 
waiting  for  them  they  narrowly  miss  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  trap.  As  soon  as  Bill  tells  his 
story  they  fly  to  the  MacMillan  home 
where  they  find  Joyce  safe. 

Alan  and  his  pals  leave  and  head  by 
airplane  toward  a  friendly  band  of 
Indians.  These  Indians  give  them  the  ap¬ 
proximate  location  of  the  bandits’  camp 
and,  following  their  instructions,  they 
soon  sight  it  but  see  no  canoes,  indicating 
that  the  bandits  are  not  at  home. 

t  4* 

It  puzzled  him,  the  absence  of  the 
two  boats.  Had  the  bandits  gone?  It 
couldn't  be;  they  surely  would  have 
taken  their  tent,  for  it  was  probably 
all  the  shelter  they  had.  Then  where 
were  those  canoes? 

Studying  the  tent  sharply,  he  saw  a 
movement  of  the  flap-front  and  distin¬ 
guished  a  man’s  face,  upturned,  peer¬ 
ing  at  them. 

One  bandit  there  at  least!  But  the 
others  ?  And  those  boats  gone  ?  .  .  . 

A  guess  shot  into  his  mind:  those 
others  had  probably  gone  hunting, 
hunting  for  caribou  over  east  at  the 
foule.  Waterfowl  was  poor  game  to  use 
rifles  on.  Those  men  would  not  waste 
their  ammunition  by  banging  away  con¬ 
tinuously  to  get  enough  meat.  Perhaps 
this  one  man  had  been  left  at  camp 
to  guard  the  precious  furs  against  the 
hordes  of  water  rats. 

As  though  that  watcher  there  below 
realized  what  this  ominous  circling 
meant  and  had  become  panicky,  a  puff 
of  white,  a  single  puff,  burst  from  the 
flap-front.  Confident  the  man  was  alone 
and  the  others  were  gone,  Alan  decided 
to  take  this  bandit  alive.  He  needed  in¬ 
formation  about  the  others,  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  that  pack  of  furs  to  clear 
Dave  MacMillan. 

While  Buzzard  circled  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  he  tore  a  page  from  a  memo 
book  and  printed  a  message: 

If  you  shoot  again,  we’ll  splatter 

you  and  that  island  into  the  lake 

with  our  machine  guns.  Stand  out 

in  the  clear.  N.o  weapons  on  you. 


Don’t  try  any  crooked  move  after 

we  light. 

He  wrapped  the  message  around  a 
monkey-wrench  and  handed  it  to  Buz¬ 
zard.  From  war-time  practice  of  drop¬ 
ping  “eggs”  on  ammunition  dumps  and 
second-trench  Flammenwerfer  and 
camouflaged  batteries  of  Krupp  79’s 
east  of  Verdun,  with  no  aerial  sights 
except  two  nails  and  a  string  along  the 
fuselage,  Buzzard  was  a  good  judge  of 
speed,  altitude  and  the  right  split-in¬ 
stant  to  relea.se.  Whirling  over  the 
island,  a  few  hundred  yards  up,  he 
planted  the  missile  within  a  dozen  paces 
of  the  flap-front. 

As  they  looked  back  they  saw  the 
man  run  out  to  it,  read  the  message, 
hesitate  a  moment,  and  then  raise  his 
left  arm,  waving  something  white. 

A  pistol-shot  off  the  island  the  plane 
lighted.  Buzzard  stayed  in  the  machine. 
Alan  and  Bill  got  out  the  canvas  canoe, 
slipped  automatics  into  their  pockets, 
took  rifles  prominently  in  hand  and 
went  ashore. 

While  Bill  searched  the  bandit  for  a 
hidden  revolver,  Alan  looked  at  him 
curiously.  He  was  a  strange  character 
to  find  in  this  country.  Slant-eyed,  his 
skin  olive,  he  looked  as  though  he  had 
Oriental  blood  in  his  veins.  The  rag  he 
had  waved  in  token  of  surrender  was  a 
sling.  His  right  arm  dangled  limp  at 
his  side. 

Alan  demanded,  “Are  you  the  fellow 
we  hit  in  that  fight?” 

“Chink”  Woolley  nodded. 

Bill  went  inside  the  tent,  looked 
around,  came  back  out. 

“Furs  and  dust  here  all  right,  Alan. 
But  only  one  rifle  and  a  couple 
blankets.” 

“Are  those  other  men  out  hunting?” 
Alan  asked.  “Or  where?” 

Woolley  batted  his  eyes  slowly,  as 
though  taking  thought.  “Huntin’,  yes,” 
he  managed. 

“Which  way?” 

“Nort’-east.” 

“That  probably  means  they  went 
southwest,”  Alan  remarked,  and  his 
short  laugh  was  not  pleasant.  “You 
lie  natural  and  easy-like,  but  it  won’t 
get  by  us.  We’ve  nailed  too  many 
liars  in  our  time.  Now  I’m  going  to 
get  some  information  out  of  you,  one 
way  or  other.  Information  is  all  you’re 
good  for  on  earth,  friend,  so  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  not  be  backward. 

“I  want  to  know  who  this  party  of 
yours  is,  where  they  came  from,  how 
they  got  into  this  country,  how  they 
know  their  way  about  in  it.  I  want 
to  know  how  that  pack  of  otter  pelts 
got  into  Trader  MacMillan’s  storage 
shed.  I  want  to  know  the  man  who 
killed  Jimmy  Montgomery  there  on  the 
Midnight  Sun.  Now  get  busy.  You’re 
maybe  out  of  practice  telling  the  truth, 
but  try  hard;  try  hard.” 

He  clicked  the  safety  on  his  auto¬ 


matic  and  brought  his  elbow  up  against 
his  side. 

Chink  Woolley  trembled,  his  knees 
shook,  he  wilted.  That  gaping  auto¬ 
matic  muzzle,  the  arrow-swift  way 
Alan  had  nailed  his  first  lie,  his  cap¬ 
tor’s  lean  hard  face  leaner  and  harder 
even  than  Slob-Ice  Jensen’s,  took  all 
the  starch  out  of  him. 

He  guessed  that  this  man  must  be 
the  Baker  fellow,  le  sergent  terrible, 
whom  Meti  Andre  always  mentioned 
in  lowered  voice.  Those  hypnotic  gray 
eyes  seemed  to  be  boring  through  him. 
That  heavy  •  automatic  was  tilted  to 
make  his  next  lie  the  last. 

He  was  remembering,  too,  the  secret 
intention  of  his  confederates  to  murder 
him  because  his  arm  was  shattered  and 
he  was  useless  at  canoe  work.  Baker 
at  least  would  not  kill  him.  And  if  he 
turned  King’s  evidence,  he  might  es¬ 
cape  the  noose. 

It  was  a  strange  story  that  Alan  and 
Bill  listened  to,  there  on  the  island  in 
the  heart  of  Many  Waters. . . . 

Eighteen  months  ago,  on  a  whaler  in 
Beaufort  Sea,  the  five  whites,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  half-breed  Andre  whom  they 
picked  up  later,  had  “run  a  buck”  un¬ 
der  Jensen’s  instigation,  but  were  over¬ 
powered  by  the  captain  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew.  Flung  ashore  with  the  skip¬ 
per’s  sulphurous  good  wishes  at  bleak 
Demarcation  Point  on  the  Arctic  coast, 
they  made  their  way  across  the  Ro- 
manzoff’s  to  the  new  placer  fields  in 
Kayukuk  headwaters.  They  came  too 
late  to  get  worthwhile  claims;  and  they 
discovered,  too,  that  “hawking”  in  the 
perpetually-frozen  sub-soil  was  even 
harder  work  than  whaling. 

It  -was  Jensen,  brooding  over  their 
predicament,  who  conceived  the  idea 
that  it  was  easier  to  find  gold  which 
already  had  been  found  than  to  thaw 
a  hole  thirty  feet  down  to  black  sand 
and  bedrock  and  then  maybe  get  noth¬ 
ing.  It  was  Jensen  who  allayed  their 
fears  and  dangled  the  golden  lure  in 
front  of  their  eyes  till  their  mouths 
watered  and  they  were  ready  for  any¬ 
thing  he  planned. 

The  Vigilance  Committee  there  and 
a  detective  sergeant  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  were  a  stumbling  block  to  claim 
jumping  or  robbery  or  bush  murder. 
Jensen  was  entirely  too  shrewd  to  try 
anything  in  their  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  so  his  scheme  hung  fire,  till 
he  happened  across  Meti  Andre. 

Andre  the  half-breed  was  a  find.  He 
fitted  into  the  party  like  a  key  into  a 
lock.  They  were  crassly  ignorant  of 
the  country;  they  were  tyros  when  it 
came  to  traveling,  hiding,  living  in  the 
bush.  None  of  them  had  ever  paddled 
a  canoe  or  followed  a  dim  trail  across 
a  mountain  range.  But  Andre  the 
’breed  was  bush-wise  as  a  weasel  and 
water-wise  as  a  muskeg  mink,  and  he 
knew  the  whole  North  country  from 


Roes  Welcome  to  Point  Barrow  as  he 
knew  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Born  near  the  Ramparts  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  he  had  spent  more 
than  thirty  years  in  Mackenzie  and 
Keewatin,  working  en  derouine  for  the 
big  fur  companies.  A  dozen  years  ago 
he  had  found  it  advisable  to  go  away 
suddenly,  after  stabbing  a  Yellowknife 
whose  young  squaw  he  much  wanted 
for  his  wilderness  wife.  He  had  got 
out  of  Canada  to  the  American  Yukon; 
and  knowing  the  police  had  long  mem¬ 
ories  as  well  as  long  arms,  he  stayed 
out.  Disguised  by  whiskers  and  scars 
from  drunken  brawls,  he  had  roamed 
foot-loose  through  the  Alaska  Border 
country  till  Jensen  and  the  others  met 
up  with  him. 

It  was  Andre  who  knew  of  the  un¬ 
protected  steamers,  on  the  Mackenzie 
far  eastward,  bringing  down  rich  car¬ 
goes  of  gold  and  of  precious  northern 
furs  worth  more  than  their  weight  in 
gold.  It  was  Andre  who  had  brought 
the  party  into  this  strange  country,  by 
back  rivers  and  untraversed  trails,  a- 
voiding  all  sight  of  men,  so  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  dropped  from  the  sky.  It 
was  Andre  who  suggested  the  place  of 
attack  and  the  Thal-Azzah  as  a  place 
to  hide  in  after  the  swoop  and  robbery. 
And  it  was  ’breed  Andre’s  sharp-speak¬ 
ing  Savage  that  drilled  Jimmy  Mont¬ 
gomery  through  the  heart. . . . 

Alan  Baker  breathed  a  little  harsh¬ 
ly.  He  ordered,  “Describe  that  ’breed.” 
And  he  added.  “So  there  will  be  no  mis¬ 
take  when  I  meet  him.” 

Woolley  described  his  meti  confeder¬ 
ate.  Alan  nodded  curtly.  After  a  few 
moments’  silence,  he  spoke  again: 
“Now  about  Trader  MacMillan.  You 
seemed  to  have  stuck  to  the  truth  so 
far.  Keep  it  up!  How  did  that  pack 
of  furs  get  in  his  shed?” 

“Jensen  put  it  dere.” 

“Why.” 

Woolley  did  not  know  all  the  details, 
but  from  hints  Jensen  had  dropped  he 
was  able  to  piece  the  story  together 
pretty  well. 

Several  years  ago  at  Hershell  Island, 
that  gathering  place  for  whalers,  In¬ 
dians,  traders,  Eskimos  and  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorers,  Jensen  had  run  afoul  of  Dave 
MacMillan.  He  had  come  ashore  from 
a  whaler,  hungry  for  drink  and  hungry 
for  woman’s  company  after  eight 
months  of  following  the  herds.  He  had 
found  the  drink,  and  in  a  whisky  haze 
had  started  to  make  rough  love  to  fif¬ 
teen-year-old  Joyce  MacMillan.  He  had 
seized  her,  had  actually  tried  to  carry 
her  off  to  an  Eskimo’s  hut  in  those 
rocky  swells  just  back  of  the  Police 
post. 

Dave  MacMillan  fell  upon  him.  The 
Mounted  corporal  stepped  back  and 

made  his  constables  stand  off . For 

years  now  Jensen  had  been  nursing  his 
hairy  chin  reminiscently  where  Mac- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


The  Adventures  of  Slim  and  Spud 


It’s  Swell  Anyway  You  Look  At  It 


W  what  r  > 

and  does  TH  £ 

GLOQX  OF  SUCH 
A  BEATiFUL  SUNSET 
MEAN  NOTHING  TO 

VOO?-  NOTHING? 


W  AW -SUCH  COLOR  - 
SUCH  SPLENOOR- 

*ts  wonderful! superb1 

T 0  WANE  MISSED  THIS  WOULD 
HAVE  MEANT  HALF 
^  NAV  LIFE!  J&m 


'  IT  MEANS  I 
CAN  UNHITCH 
AN*  GO  HOME! 


V  'TER  n 
PERN  TOOTIN' 
v  IT  DOES-? 


HO-HUM 

WHOA! 
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A  COLD 

PASSES  THRU 
3  STAGES 

And  It  is  Far  Easier  Relieved 
in  the  First  than  in  the 
Second  or  Third  Stages! 

A  COLD  ordinarily  progresses 
through  three  stages:  The  Dry 
Stage,  the  first  14  hours;  the  Watery 
Secretion  Stage,  from  1  to  3  days; 
and  the  Mucous  Secretion  Stage. 
Once  a  cold  gets  beyond  the  first 
stage  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
relieve.  In  fact,  to  let  a  cold  run 
beyond  the  first  stage  is  frequently 
courting  danger. 

Fourfold  Effect  for 
'  Immediate  Relief 

The  wise  thing  to  do  when  you  feel 
a  cold  coming  on  is  to  take  Grove’s 
Laxative  Bromo  Quinine. 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
stops  a  cold  quickly  because  it  does 
the  four  necessary  things.  It  opens 
the  bowels.  It  kills  the  cold  germs 
and  fever  in  the  system.  It  relieves 
the  headache  and  grippy  feeling.  It 
tones  the  entire  system  and  fortifies 
against  further  attack. 

That  is  the  treatment  you  want — 
complete,  thorough  and  effective. 
Anything  less  is  toying  with  a  cold. 

Safe  as  Well  as  Effective! 


Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  abso¬ 
lutely  safe  to  take.  It  contains  no  narcotics 
and  produces  no  bad  after-effects.  Thou¬ 
sands  depend  upon  it 
year  after  year  as  their 
first  aid  in  case  of 
colds  or  grippe.  Every 
drug  store  in  America 
sells  Grove’s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine.  It 
comes  in  a  handy, 
pocket  -  size  box, 
cellophane -wrapped. 
Get  a  box  today  and 
keep  it  handy  as  the 
“stitch  in  time.’’ 
There  is  nothing  “just 
as  good.” 


“I  Couldn't 
Write  a  Better 
Prescription 
Myself!" 


GROVES 


LAXATIVE 

BROMO  QUININE 


CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  A ds  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
Millan’s  hard  fist  had  caught  him;  and 
his  ears  still  rang  with  the  derisive 
jeers  of  those  who  saw  him  dog-whip¬ 
ped  down  across  the  swells  and  over 
the  shingle  to  the  whaler. 

He  had  never  forgotten  the  MacMil¬ 
lan  girl  nor  the  incident  of  that  snowy 
October  day.  The  incident  had  smold¬ 
ered  in  his  vengeful  soul;  and  when  his 
party  passed  the  trading  post,  it  had 
flared  out.  It  was  a  neat  stroke,  put¬ 
ting  that  comparatively  worthless  bale 
of  furs  in  the  shed  of  the  man  who 
had  dog-whipped  him.  He  had  counted 
on  the  trader  discovering  them,  wond¬ 
ering  about  them,  innocently  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Police  to  them, 
and  getting  into  hot  water  when  he 
failed  to  explain  how  they  got  there. . 

The  revelation  of  Dave  MacMillan’s 
complete  innocence  was  no  surprise  to 
Alan  but  merely  a  proof  that  his  and 
Joyce’s  instinctive  belief  had  been  cor¬ 
rect.  He  was  glad  for  Dave’s  sake, 
glad  for  Joyce’s.  And  now  he  could 
know  that  in  buying  out  of  service  he 
had  saved  the  reputation  and  possibly 
the  very  life  of  Joyce’s  father. 
Under  Haskell’s  tyranny  he  could 
never  have  vindicated  Dave.  In 
his  own  way  he  planned,  and 
had  fought  through  to  this  partial  tri¬ 
umph.  At  least  he  had  carried  out  now 
the  promise  he  had  made  Joyce  that 
gray  morning  on  the  Big  Alooska. 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 


For  Juniors 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3138  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  Mother’s  practical  ideas  and  her 
daughter’s  love  for  color.  A  matching 
patent  leather  belt,  button,  and  silk  tie 
in  a  gay  color  will  brighten  any  dark 
woolen  material,  plain  or  plaid,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  an  ideal  school  or  sports  dress.  A 
white  linen  or  cotton  pique  collar  would  be 
attractive  or  the  collar  can  be  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress.  The  pattern  is  de¬ 
signed  for  sizes  8  to  IS* years.  Size  12  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  39-inch  material  with  lVi 
yards  of  4%  inch  ribbon. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
of  our  new  fall  and  winter  catalog  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Send  stamps,  not 
coins.) 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED.  Will  pay  Fifty  Dollars  for 
nickel  of  1913  with  Liberty  head  (no  Buffalo).  We  pay 
cash  premiums  for  all  rare  coins.  Send  4c  for  Large 
Coin  Folder.  May  mean  much  profit  to  you.  NUMIS¬ 
MATIC  CO.,  Dept.  215,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  60  lb.  can  $4.00;  two 
cans  $7.50.  J,  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta.  N.  Y. _ __ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  extra  fine  Buckwheat  $3.00,  light 
amber  $3.60.  Twelve  attractive  quart  cans  $2.65-$2.S5. 
CLAYTON  WRIGHT,  Brocton,  N.  Y. _ ' 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  finest  clover  $4.20;  30  lbs.  $2.25. 
Buckwheat  $3.  Mixed  $3.  24  sections  clover  comb  $3. 
Not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover  $1.50  prepaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  276, 
Cleveland,  0. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAKE  100%  PROFIT  selling  21-card  $1  Christmas 
Assortment.  Big  value.  Everyone  a  prospect.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  sample  box  on  approval.  TOM-WAT  STUDIOS, 
Bridgeport.  Conn, _ _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  our  high-grade  garden 
and  field  seeds  direct  to  planters.  A  good  position  with 
big  income  for  man  acquainted  with  farming.  Previous 
selling  experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin, 
Mass. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


CHARLTON  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  estab¬ 
lished  1865,  wants  reliable  men  to  take  orders  for 
Spring  delivery  for  its  “First-Prize  Winning”  shrubbery, 
hedging,  bushes,  trees.  Free  2-year  replacement  guar¬ 
antee.  New  Lower  prices.  Free  outfit.  Part  or  full 
time.  Pay  weekly. _ 

GOOD  INCOME  weekly  through  Winter  months  by 
booking  orders  for  BURR’S  BEST  TREES.  Rugged  New 
England  Grown.  Guaranteed.  Reduced  prices.  Write  for 
details.  BURR  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  $1500  down  gets  200  acres.  20  cows,  horses, 
tools,  tractor,  crops,  furniture,  poultry,  $8000.  farm 
650  acres,  125  cows,  equipped.  $1000  month  income. 

Write  MR,  DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y,,  agt. _ 

TOURIST  FARM,  Brick  House — 143  acre  on  concrete 
main  hway  for  tourists;  large  stand  and  equipment, 
handy  cities;  level  fields,  attractive  10-room  home,  fur¬ 
nace,  large  barn,  electricity  available.  $3900  includes 
team,  3  cattle,  hens,  implements,  crops  and  furniture, 
picture  pg  25  big  Free  Fall  Catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY, 

255-R  Fourth  Ave,,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

135-ACRE  DAIRY  AND_ POULTRY  FARM  15  miles 
to  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of  40,000  population,  2 
miles  to  village  schools,  churches,  milk  station,  14  mile 
to  grade  school  and  railroad,  mail  route,  milk  truck 
and  telephone  service.  Attractive  2-story  house  with 
maple  shaded  lawn,  bathroom,  good  floors  and  cellar. 
Barn  12  stanchions,  concrete  floor.  Running  spring 
water  to  barn  and  milk  house.  Hen  house  20x42.  Gar¬ 
age.  90  acres  sandy-loam  tillage,  35  acres  brook-watered 
pasture,  balance  woodland  mostly  maple.  An  opportunity 
to  get  a  well-located  easily-worked  farm.  $4000  liberal 
terms.  Write  for  our  easy-payment  plan  and  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass, _ 

Independence,  security  assured.  North  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  J.  W.  HAW,  30  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steril¬ 
ized  6  in.  discs,  95c;  6%  in.  $1.10;  gauzefaced  6  in. 
$1.25;  6(4  in.  $1.35.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.35  each.  Booklet.  C.  N.  ROB¬ 
INSON  &  BRO..  Dept.  A,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %xo  'WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  14x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC., 
Laceyville.  Pa. _ 

3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality.  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS.. 
MiUis,  Mass. 


RANGES 


ELECTRIC  RANGES — Wall  Outlet  Type.  Installation 
unnecessary.  List  $85.  Sacrifice  $35  F.O.B.  store. 
E.  F.  PEOPLES,  234  E.  23rd  St,  N.  Y.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DELICIOUS  PURE  CANE  Molasses,  10  pounds  70c; 
20,  $1.30.  Free  12  recipes.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Mur- 
ray,  Ky.  _ 

75  TONS  A-l  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay.  Also  14 
horsepower  Westinghouse  motor,  slightly  used.  RAY  U. 
DAVIS.  Solsville,  N,  Y. _ 

FREE  UTERINE  CAPSULE  for  slow  breeding  cows. 
Write  for  one.  DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Cattle  Special- 
ist,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. _ 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE.  America’s  leading  poultry 
magazine.  Explains  methods  used  by  successful  poultry- 
men.  One  year  25  cents.  Dept.  C-60,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Poulk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Small  Ideas  may  have  large  commercial 
possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book.  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 
Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN, 
73-K,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


PRINTED  STATIONERY,  cards,  tags,  butter-wrappers 
— reasonable!  Samples,  price  list — free.  HONESTY 
PRESS.  Putney,  Vt. _ 

FREE  String  Pearl  Beads,  with  thirty  Beautiful 
Christmas  Cards  and  Folders  with  Envelopes.  $1.00, 
postage  10c.  Another  bargain,  45  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  and  Folders  with  Envelopes  $1.00,  postage  10c. 
GEORGE  LEAVITT,  364  South  Main,  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island. _ 

250  (814x11)  LETTERHEADS,  250  envelopes  printed 
$1.50  postpaid.  UNIVERSAL  PRINTING,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  _ _ _ 

75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO. 
Dept.  A  Dallastown.  P«. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. _ .  _ _ 

CHOICE  TOBACCO — Chewing  or  smoking,  5  pounds 
75c.  Pay  on  delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 

DEWDROP  OLD  TOBACCO  Mellowed  in  bulk.  Guar- 
anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c;  10,  $1.40;  25, 
$3.00.  Handpicked  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00;  10,  $1.75; 
25,  $4,00,  Scraps  8c.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Murray,  Ky. 

TWENTY  CHEWING  TWISTS  or  Twenty  Sacks 
Smoking  $1.00.  Prepaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D-20, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

TWO  YEAR  OLD  Leaf  Tobacco:  Chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.40.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS 
UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield,  Ky. _ . _ 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  May- 
field,  Ky. _ 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.25, 
patent  cigarette  roller  and  papers  free.  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  S  999,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED,  8  lbs.  fragrant,  mellow,  smoking  or 
5  lbs.  chewing  $1.25.  Silk  socks,  pipe  and  box  cigars 
free  with  order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE, 
S134,  Mayfield,  Ky, _ 

GOOD  MILD  SMOKING  Tobacco,  10  lbs.  with  clay 
pipe  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  10  lbs.  $1.00;  Smoking 
75c.  Pipe  free.  ORGANIZED  GROWERS,  Wingo,  Ky. 

MILD  AND  MELLOW  5  pounds  Long  Red  Leaf 
Chewing  or  5  pounds  extra  mild  golden  cigarette  or 
pipe.  Smoking  only  $1.00.  This  is  select  quality.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MORRIS  FARMS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GOLF  LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  .75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Burley  4  pounds  $1.00.  Six  pounds  scraps  .50c.  Pipe 
free.  Pay  postman.  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3, 
S’edalia,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


YARN:  Colored  Wool  for  rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
wool  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE.  H.  BARTLETT 
(Manufacturer)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WOOL— HIDES  -FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 
WOOL  wanted.  Sheep  owners  write  and  please  send 

name  of  others.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
165  QUILT  PIECES,  None  alike  50c  or  75-250. 

Beautiful  washfast  prints,  360  two  alike  $1.  MIRTENY 
McCORMICK,  Streator,  III. _ _ 

“SPECIAL”  7  DOZEN  Sanitary  Napkins  for  $1.00, 

mailed  parcel  post,  plain  pkg.  NATIONAL  CASE  & 
CARTON  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 
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WASHERS.  .  .TABLE 


IRC NER 


MODEL  16 


EVER  BUILT  TO  MAY 
QUALITY  STANDARDS 


courage  enough  to  overcome  this  extrava¬ 
gant  dignity'  That  she  wears  clothes  to 
give  her  the  rreedom  to  use  and  strength¬ 
en  her  muscles?  That  she  allows  her  skin 
to  breathe  and  to  get  the  building  quali¬ 
ties  of  God’s  sunlight?”  (Judging  by  the 
amount  of  skin  exposed,  some  women 
certainly  need  a  lot  of  fresh  air !  It  makes 
me  shiver  to  look  at  them. — Mere  Man.) 

“Try  wearing  woman’s  clothes  while 
riding  on  the  cabbage  planter  (setting 
cabbage  plants)  using  the  tractor  or 
jumping  a  barbed  wire  fence  after  a  cow 
that  strayed  out  of  the  pasture  lot.  Do 
you  think  woman  would  look  more  dig¬ 
nified  and  lady-like  if  she  wore  a  dress 
while  doing  these  tasks?  She  certainly 
wouldn’t  feel  it !  If  you  think  this  argu¬ 
ment  absurd,  try  living  on  a  farm  and 
raise  a  family  of  girls.”  (Grandmother 
did  not  wear  beach  pajamas  and  she  did 
as  much  cow  chasing  as  her  granddaugh¬ 
ter  and  was  just  as  healthy. — Mere  Man.) 

‘‘I  suppose  we  should  wear  a  dress 
rather  than  pajamas  while  lounging  on 
the  beach,  etc.  And — a  sportswoman 
while  enjoying  skating,  skiing  or  tobog¬ 
ganing  should  wear  a  flared  skirt  or  some 
other  kind  of  ‘petti-skirt.’  Are  you  so  sel¬ 
fish  that  you  would  not  want  us  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  we  get  from  wearing  clothes 
similar  to  the  man?  For  shame! 

“We  don’t  mind  hearing  criticism  when 
we  can  benefit  by  it,  but  when  it  comes 
to  clothes  I  think  Mere  Man  better  start 
a  corner  of  his  own  and  leave  the  artistic 
job  of  dressing  women  to  Aunt  Janet 
and  her  nieces  exclusively.” 

—Young  and  Interested. 


“P.  S. — Really,  ‘Mere  Man,’  you  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  lot  of  courage,  and  I’d  sort 
of  like  to  know  you  personally.  You  see, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you  even  though  I’ve 
called  you  a  woman.”  (But  you  didn’t 
dare  sign  your  name ! — Mere  Man. 


A.  A.  Wins  Libel  Suit 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
prove  these  facts  in  a  court  of  law,  in 
accordance  with  strict  legal  rules  of 
evidence. 

There  are  some  other  angles  to  the 
situation  which  complicate  the  problem 
of  operating  a  Service  Bureau  so  that 
it  will  really  serve  our  subscribers.  For 
example,  we  cannot  prevent  anyone 
from  suing  us  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  have  a  good  case. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  suit 
costs  us  a  lot  of  money  even  though 
we  win  it,  we  are  especially  happy 
over  the  outcome  of  this  suit.  If  juries 
were  to  award  substantial  damages  on 
such  grounds  as  those  in  the  Strand 
Electric  Company  suit,  publishers 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  render 
service  such  as  American  Agriculturist 
renders  through  its  Service  Bureau. 

Because  lawyers  know  that  law  suits 
are  costly  regardless  of  who  wins  the 
case,  we  have  a  feeling  that  claimants 
sometimes  hope  that  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  settle  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  before  the  case 
comes  to  trial.  We  have  consistently 
refused  to  do  this.  When  I  believe  that 
American  Agriculturist  is  right  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  fight  the  thing  through  to  a 
finish.  The  Service  Bureau  is  going  to 
continue  its  work  and  while  we  will 
always  exercise  care  in  making  inves¬ 
tigations  so  as  not  to  do  an  injustice, 
nevertheless  we  are  going  to  warn  you 
against  anything  we  believe  to  be 
fraudulent  or  unfair  and  if  we  are 
sued  we  expect  to  fight  to  a  finish  in 
your  behalf. 


Should  a  Garden  Be  Plowed 
in  the  Fall? 

Every  year  we  receive  a  number  of 
letters  asking  this  same  question.  The 
answer  in  almost  every  case  is  “Yes.” 
Fall  plowing  turns  up  the  soil  and  al¬ 
lows  the  elements  to  work  it. 

Before  plowing,  all  the  rubbish  and 
dead  stalks  should  be  cleaned  up  and 
burned.  The  practice  of  planting  a  gar¬ 
den  on  the  same  land  year  after  year 
is  a  poor  one.  Change  the  location  of 
the  garden  occasionally  and  get  rid  of 
the  accumulation  of  weeds,  diseases, 
and  insect  pests  which  more  or  less  in¬ 
fest  an  old  garden  spot. 


Dry  brushing  is  often  helpful  in  re¬ 
moving  rain  spots  from  crepe  and  sim¬ 
ilar  materials.  Arrange  the  garment 
smoothly  on  a  padded  board  and  brush 
gently  but  firmly  with  a  fine  stiff  bristle 
brush. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Claims  Right  to  Wear  Men’s  Clothes 


I  HAVE  been  having  a  lot  of  fun  late¬ 
ly  reading  letters  from  indignant 
women  who  object  to  my  frank  re¬ 
marks  about  their  shortcomings.  About 
the  best  one  of  these  letters  is  printed 
below,  and  I  am  in  fairness  admitting 
that  what  this  lady  says  about  the 
reason  for  wearing  men’s  clothes  con¬ 
tains  some  small  grains  of  sense. 

I  still  maintain,  however,  that  when 
a  woman  adopts  masculine  habits  and 
clothes  she  loses  far  more  than  she 
gains.  It  is  not  a  question  of  dignity; 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  wo¬ 
men  care  about  men’s  opinion  and  even 
of  the  opinion  of  other  women. 

There  is  no  answer  to  the  straight 
fact  that  most  women,  especially  if 
they  are  inclined  to  be  stout,  are  fig¬ 


ures  of  mirth  in  trousers.  Neither  is 
there  any  answer  to  the  truth  that  men 
almost  to  the  last  one  detest  mannish 
clothes  on  their  feminine  friends,  or 
anything  else  that  deprives  a  woman 
of  her  charm  and  femininity. 

Here  is  the  latest  criticism  of  Mere 
Man : 

Dear  Mere  Man  : 

“I  have  wondered  if  you  weren’t  a 
woman  who  adopted  ‘Mere  Man’  as  a  dis¬ 
guise  for  criticising  some  of  her  frivolous 
flippant  sisters,  but  now  you  show  you 
are  truly  man  when  you  criticise  so  much 
of  what  woman  wears.  And  does  that  get 
in  our  hair?’ 

“Have  you  studied  your  own  hats?  Who 
looks  more  foolish  than  a  short  man 
wearing  a  flat,  low-crowned,  stiff  straw 


hat?  And  are  your  felt  hats  economical? 
They  let  your  ears  freeze  and  a  brisk 
gust  of  wind  carries  them  sailing  through 
the  air  to  land  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
a  gutter,  or  a  fence  corner.”  (We  never 
used  those  atrocious  hat  pins  anyway ! — 
Mere  Man.) 

“Sorry!  But— you  have  us  all  wrong. 
We  do  not  admire  you  as  much  as  we 
envy  you.  Man’s  working  and  lounging 
clothes  give  him  a  freedom  of  which  dig¬ 
nified  woman  is  deprived.  Woman  has 
been  deprived  of  the  freedom  to  use  her 
muscles  too  long  already.  Surely,  you 
have  hekrd  someone  say  (or  perhaps  you 
have  said  it  yourself)  ‘The  young  gen¬ 
eration  is  weak.  Why,  they  can’t  stand 
half  what  we  used  to.’  Why?  The  human 
race  became— civilized  and  dignified,  as  it 
were,  thus  continually  lessening  the  use 
of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  is 
gieatly  detrimental  to  body  strength  and 
vitality.  So  dignified  were  our  ancestors 
that  it  was  scandalous  if  a  lady’s  instep 
was  seen. 

“Aren’t  you  glad  modern  woman  has 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

NEWTON  Founded  1893  IOWA 

Philadelphia  Branch:  851  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

Maytag  Washers  are  available  with  electric  motor  or 
the  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor— the  finest  washer 
engine  built.  Any  farm  home,  with  or  without  electricity, 
can  enjoy  Maytag  convenience — at  anew  thrift  price. 

WRITE  or  PRONE  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer  for  a  free 
trial  washing  in  your  home.  Very  easy  terms  can  be  arranged. 


The  time  to  buy  this  washer  is  NOW. 
It  is  built  for  those  who  know  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  quality — built  to  do  big  farm 
washings  year  after  year  —  priced  to 
meet  today’s  ideas  of  thrift — for  those 
who  know  the  value  of  a  dollar. 


Take  a  Maytag  apart,  down  to  its 
smallest  detail,  and  you’ll  find  nothing 
but  fine  material  and  masterful  work¬ 
manship.  That’s  why  a  Maytag  washes 
faster,  cleaner  and  more  carefully. 
That’s  why  it  lasts  so  much  longer. 
That’s  why  it  gives  you  the  lowest  cost 
per  washing  of  any  washer.  That’s  why 
more  farms  have  chosen  Maytag  than 

any  other  washer.  „„  , 
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YEARS  of  research  by  Vick  Chem¬ 
ists  resulted  last  year  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  aid  in  preventing  colds 
—Vicks  Nose  &  Throat  Drops.  It  is  the 
ideal  companion  to  Vicks  VapoRub, 
the  modern  wa^  of  treating  colds. 
Together  with  certain  simple  rules  of 
health,  these  preparations  form  Vicks 
Plan  for  better  Control-of-Colds  in 
the  home. 


Vicks  Plan  was  thoroughly  tested  and 
proved  last  winter.  In  carefully  super¬ 
vised  clinics,  in  schools,  colleges  and 
homes,  results  showed  that  the  Plan 
reduced  the  number  and  duration  of 
colds  by  half —and  cut  their  costs  even 
more.  These  results  were  confirmed 
by  the  practical  experience  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  all  over  the  country. 


To  WARD  OFF  Colds 


...just  a  few  drops  up  each  nos¬ 
tril  at  that  first  feeling  of  stuffi¬ 
ness  or  nasal  irritation.  Aids 
Nature’s  defense  in  preventing 
many  colds. 


The  family  standby  in  treating 
colds.  Its  direct  double  action 
means  quicker  relief.  And  it’s 
now  available  in  Stainless  form 
—if  you  prefer. 


...If  there  is  a  cough, you’ll  like  the 
new  Vicks  Cough  Drop  ""medicated 
with  ingredients  of  Vicks  VapoRub 


Grandmother’s  Fruit  Cake 

An  Old  and  a  New  Recipe 


MANY  interesting  tales  have  been 
told  to  me  of  farm  life  in  the  days 
of  my  mother  and  grandmother;  but 
none  of  these  was  so  fascinating  as 
the  preparation  for  Christmas  festivi¬ 
ties.  As  all  the  children,  grandchildren 
and  cousins  would  be  expected  for 
Christmas 'dinner,  (some  of  them  for 
several  days’  visit)  the  preparations 
were  vast. 

One  item  which  must  be  prepared  in 
advance  was  the  fruit  cake,  or  rather, 
cakes.  Along  in  November,  when  there 
was  a  slight  lull  in  the  work  of  the 
farm,  grandmother  would  bring  out  the 
yellowed  paper  on  which  her  grand¬ 


essence  of  lemon;  and  flour  to  make  it 
a  stiff  batter. 

Beat  it  well ;  then  add  one  pound  of 
raisins  stoned  and  chopped;  one  pound 
of  currants,  well  washed  and  dried  by 
the  fire ;  and  one  or  two  quarters  of 
citron.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  This  is  a 
fine  rich  cake  easily  made,  and  not 
expensive.” 

When  published  recipes  read  like  the 
above,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  old 
family  recipes  developed,  and  why 
cook-books  were  not  more  respected. 
We  who  like  the  old-time  cooking  can¬ 
not  all  have  Grandmother  at  our  elbow 
to  teach  us  just  how  to  interpret  the 


What  friend  would  not  be  delighted  to  receive  one  of  grandmother’ s 
fruit  cakes  done  up  in  such  an  attractive  way ? 


mother  had  written  the  fruit  cake 
recipe.  By  this  time  the  weather  was 
cool  enough  so  that  the  heat  of  the  old 
wood  stove  was  not  so  intensely  un¬ 
comfortable.  These  cakes  were  being 
made  for  the  next  year,  as  those  to  be 
used  were  high  up  on  the  pantry  shelf, 
having  been  kept  for  a  year  wrapped 
in  paper  inside  a  large  tin  box. 

The  oldest  daughter  left  at  home  had 
many  duties  in  those  days,  and  helping 
with  the  baking  was  one  of  them.  When 
fruit  cake  was  made,  her  task  was  to 
keep  the  wood  fire  going  slowly  for 
three  hours.  Anyone  who  has  ever  tried 
this  knows  that  it  is  a  real  task,  which 
calls  for  patience  and  never-ending 
vigilance.  A  wood  fire  was  always  an 
uncertain  factor.  If  it  flared  up  just 
once,  when  too  much  wood  had  been 
added,  the  cakes  would  be  burned;  if 
she  forgot  to  put  in  more  wood  at  the 
right  time,  the  fire  would  be  out. 

A  week  or  so  before  the  fruit  cake 
could  be  baked,  candied  lemon  and 
orange  peel  must  be  made.  A  most 
amazing  thing  to  the  housewife  of  the 
present  time  is  to  learn  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  spices.  Ground  spices  were  not 
available.  Whole  cloves  and  cinnamon 
bark  were  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and 
pounded  until  fine  enough  to  mix  with 
the  other  ingredients.  Raisins  were  not 
seeded,  as  we  buy  them  now.  Seeds  had 
to  be  removed  by  patient  labor.  The 
smaller  children  usually  had  this  task, 
and  woe  unto  them  .if  they  were  caught 
eating  any  of  the  raisins.  Eggs  were 
beaten  with  fork  or  spoon.  For  baking 
utensils  there  were  large  tin  pans.  Such 
a  thing  as  waxed  paper  was  unknown, 
of  course.  The  necessary  lining  for  the 
pans  was  greased  wrapping  paper. 

Perhaps  the  universal  amusement 
over  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  an 
inexperienced  cook  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  recipes  read  like  the  follow¬ 
ing.  This  was  taken  from  a  book 
brought  from  England  eighty  years 
ago. 

“PLUM  CAKE. — Make  a  cake  of  two 
cups  of  butter ;  two  cups  of  molasses ; 
two  eggs ;  one  cup  of  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk;  one  tea-spoonful  of  salaeratus, 
or  volatile  salts  (which  is  better) ;  a 
gill  of  brandy;  One  tea-spoonful  of 


directions ;  nor  do  we  have  the  time  or  j 
the  money  to  experiment  till  we  sue- ! 
ceed. 

The  following  family  recipe  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  on  the  old  yellowed 
paper.  That  has  gone  long  ago,  and 
directions  have  been  passed  on  by  word 
of  mouth  from  mother  to  daughter.  The 
ingredients  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  old  recipe,  which  has  been  tested 
and  made  more  definite. 

If  you  wish  to  give  your  friends 
something  for  Christmas  which  you 
yourself  have  made,  bake  this  recipe 
in  heat  resistant  glass  baking  dishes. 
The  illustration  shows  how  attractive 
your  gift  will  look. 

2  cups  sweet 

apples  (chopped) 

1  pint  molasses 
1  cup  hot  water 
1  lb.  salt  pork 

1  teaspoon  cloves 

2  teaspoons 

cinnamon 

%  lb.  candied 

lemon  peel 

1.  Peel,  core  and  chop  apples.  Cook 
in  molasses  until  tender.  Add  hot 
water. 

2.  Put  salt  pork  through  food  chop¬ 
per  while  apples  are  cooking.  Remove 
molasses  and  apples  from  stove  and  im¬ 
mediately  stir  in  salt  pork. 

3.  Add  spices  and  chopped  fruit.  Al¬ 
low  mixture  to  cool. 

4.  Beat  egg  yolks  and  add  to  mix¬ 
ture. 

5.  Sift  flour  and  soda  together,  add 
to  mixture  and  stir  thoroughly. 

6.  Add  beaten  egg  whites. 

7.  Bake  2 y2  hours  in  covered  heat 
resistant  glass  dishes  at  a  temperature 
of  275°  F.  (If  desired,  the  top  may  be 
glazed  and  candied  fruit  or  nuts  added.) 

By  sealing  with  parafiin,  the  cake 
made  in  heat  resistant  glass  dishes  may 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  re¬ 
cipe  given  above  should  be  allowed  to 
age  at  least  a  month.  If  it  is  kept  for 
a  year  it  is  better. 

— Gertrude  E.  Hatch. 


Shelled  nut  meats  are  no  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  unshelled,  when  you 
consider  the  labor  of  shelling. 


x/i  lb.  candied 
orange  peel 
%  lb.  citron 
1  lb.  seeded  raisins 
1  lb.  currants 
1  tablespoon  soda 

4  eggs 

5  cups  flour 


FOR  SWEETER- 
SMELLING 
WASHES 


No  mystery  to  it!  Fels-Naptha’s  extra 
help  gets  clothes  cleaner — that’s  why  it 
makes  them  smell  so  airy -fresh  and  fra¬ 
grant.  Gentle  to  hands, too.  Send  two  cents 
for  a  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  7  11-12  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  So  Easy!  No  Cooking! 


The  best  cough  remedy  that  money  could 
buy  can  easily  be  mixed  at  home.  It  costs 
very  little,  yet  it’s  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it 
takes  hold  of  stubborn  coughs,  giving  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
saves  two-thirds  of  the  money  a  family 
usually  spends  on  cough  medicine.  Keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  membranes,  clears  the  air 
passages,  and  thus  ends  a  severe  cough  in 
a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


INVENTS  AIR-BURNING  HEATER 


Makes  Heat  for  l^c  Per  Hour 


,T.  C.  Steese,  1073  High  St..  Akron,  Ohio,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  revolutionary,  new  kind  of  portable  heater 
that  gives  a  roomful  of  clean,  healthful,  penetrating 
heat  for  l%c  per  hour.  It  burns  96%  air,  only  4%  fuel, 
and  makes  Its  own  gas  without  soot,  smoke  or  odor. 
No  piping,  wiring  or  installation  is  required.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple,  safe  and  easy  to  operate.  He  offers  one  free  to 
the  first  user  in  each  locality  who  will  help  him  intro¬ 
duce  it.  Write  him  for  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 


Free  From  Pimples. 
What  A  Relief! 

CUTICURA  SOAP  and 
CUTICIJRA  OINTMENT 
Healed  Them 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  “Cutlcura,’’  Dept.  10B,  Malden,  Mail. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchoguc,  N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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HAD  just  arrived  home  from  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  dedication  of  two 
Grange  homes,  when  Mrs.  Free¬ 
stone  reminded  me  of  the  promised 
page  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  So 
here  we  are  seated  at  the  table  com¬ 
fortably  dressed  in  the  regulation  farm 
regalia,  papers  scattered  to  the  right 
of  us  and  more  to  the  left,  and  with 
fear  and  trembling  attempting  to  fur¬ 
nish  material  for  Mr.  Babcock’s  “Ker¬ 
nels,  Screenings  and  Chaff.”  Perhaps 
what  gives  me  courage  to  tackle  the 
job  is  the  title  itself  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  all  need  not  be  “Kernels.”  It 
is,  however,  a  great  privilege  to  speak, 
through  the  medium  of  this  splendid 
farm  paper,  to  its  thousands  of  Grange 
readers,  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  agriculture. 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 


Do  Your  Own  Thinking 

Farm  folks,  since  Agriculture  began, 
have  given  much  of  their  thought  to 
the  production  of  crops.  This  perhaps, 
was  all  that  was  necessary  for  many 
years,  but  economic  conditions  were 
rapidly  changing;  perhaps  we  were  too 
busy  to  grasp  the  importance  of  this 
change  and  we  allowed  groups  not  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture  to  do  most  of 
the  thinking  that  we  ourselves  should 
have  been  doing.  Naturally  these 
groups  were  thinking  and  planning  for 
their  own  interests.  The  marketing  of 
our  crops  went  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  those  not  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  agriculture.  During  this  period,  the 
tax  burden  on  real  estate  was  slowly 
but  surely  becoming  heavier,  until  now 
the  load  is  too  heavy  for  our  industry 
of  farming  to  bear  and  still  survive. 
Doubtless  we  farmers  are  largely  to 
blame  for  our  predicament.  This  un¬ 
equal  load  was  naturally  placed  upon 
the  backs  of  those  who  offered  the  least 
resistance. 

Today  we  are  doing  our  own  think¬ 
ing  not  only  individually,  but  collec¬ 
tively  as  well.  The  Grange  in  New  York 
State  with  its  more  than  20,000  meet¬ 
ings  yearly  offers  unequalled  opportun¬ 
ity  for  such  collective  thinking.  A  tax 
committee  of  three  has  been  appointed 
in  each  of  our  873  Subordinate  Granges, 
also  in  the  52  Pomonas.  These  fact 
finding  committees  are  seeking  out  the 
source  and  amount  of  all  monies  com¬ 
ing  to  town,  county  and  state  govern¬ 
ments,  and  are  finding  out  how  the 
monies  are  expended.  Knowing  the 
truth  the  Grange  is  in  a  position  to 
recommend  an  intelligent  and  construc¬ 
tive  program  to  all  budget  making 
groups  having  to  do  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  funds. 


General  Sales  Tax 

There  was  a  determined  effort  at  the 
last  session  of  congress  to  impose  a 
general  sales  tax.  From  the  rumblings 
we  hear,  there  will  be  a  still  more  de¬ 
termined  effort  made  at  our  next  con¬ 
gress.  A  few  forms  of  sales  tax  are 
sound,  but  great  care  should  be  used 
in  the  adoption  of  consumption  taxes 
or  taxes  on  sales,  for  most  of  these 
violate  every  sound  principle  of  tax¬ 
ation. 

A  tax  on  luxuries  may  be  sound,  for 
it  is  levied  in  proportion  to  ability  to 
pay.  The  Grange  has  for  years  op¬ 
posed  the  imposition  of  a  general  sales 
tax  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  tax  upon 
the  necessities  of  the  people  and  that  it 
violates  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 
The  strongest  and  most  persistent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  tax  are  the  possessors 
of  great  fortunes  who  would  doubtless 
like  to  see  a  general  sales  tax  imposed, 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  lower 
or  repeal  income  and  inheritance 
taxes. 

Professor  Seligman  of  Columbia 
University,  recognized  as  one  of  our 
best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  tax¬ 
ation,  declares  that  from  the  days  of 
Babylon  to  the  present,  every  nation 
that  has  adopted  a  general  sales  tax 
later  had  to  discard  it  because  of  the- 
exactions  that  were  practiced  under  it. 

1.  The  sales  tax  compounds  rapidly, 
causing  the  consumer  to  pay  far  in 
excess  of  the  amount  collected  by  the 
state.  The  manufacturer  and  dealer 
would  add  this  tax  to  all  of  the  com- 
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(In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Babcock,  who  is  in  Europe,  this  page  is  written 
by  Mr.  Fred  J .  Freestone,  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange.) 


modities  handled;  in  the  case  of  manu¬ 
facturer,  particularly,  a  tax  would  be 
levied  several  times  before  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  reached  the  purchaser. 

2.  It  falls  directly  on  the  consumer 
in  proportion  to  his  needs,  not  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  pay.  The  poor  man  with  a  large 
family  is  taxed  more  than  the  rich 
bachelor  or  wealthy  couple  with  no  de¬ 
pendents. 

3.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer 
can  pass  along  the  tax  on  everything 
they  buy  and  sell,  except  what  they 
buy  for  personal  consumption.  The 
farmer  is  compelled  to  purchase  all 
supplies  for  the  family  needs,  as  well 
as  supplies  for  his  farm.  Not  being 
able  to  establish  the  selling  price  of 
his  products  he  cannot  pass  the  tax  on. 

The  following  concrete  example  will 
demonstrate  the  unsoundness  of  this 
tax.  A  modern  dairyman  having  an 
income  of  $40,000  pays  $30,000  for  sup¬ 
plies.  He  is  on  a  par  with  a  man  re¬ 
ceiving  a  $10,000  salary,  for  he  receives 
$10,000  net,  which  he  spends  largely 
for  living  expenses.  The  difference  is 
that  the  farmer  pays  taxes  on  $40,000 
worth  of  goods,  while  his  city  brother 
is  taxed  on  $10,000  only,  though  both 
receive  equal  benefits.  Whether  it  be 
an  income  tax  or  a  combination  with 
a  fair  sales  tax,  something  must  be 
done  to  shift  the  unfair  burden  of  tax 
that  is  threatening  the  morale  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

*  *  * 

How  to  Stop  a  Speaker 

This  incident  will  be  of  interest  to 
Grange  Lecturers,  in  fact  to  anyone 
presiding  over  a  meeting.  At  a  recent 
Grange  gathering  when  the  speaker 
was  nearly  halfway  through  his  dis¬ 
course  and  the  hour  was  getting  a  bit 
late,  the  Grange  Master  was  called 
down  stairs.  He  promptly  returned  and 
asked  that  no  one  be  alarmed  and  not 
all  try  to  leave  at  once,  but  that  the 
floor  was  giving  way.  Certainly  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  could  be  devised  to  stop  a  long 
winded  speaker;  rapping  the  gavel  is 
out  of  date. 

*  *  * 

National  Grange  Broadcast 

Saturday,  November  19th  will  be  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  Grange  folks 
all  over  the  nation  to  listen  in  on  a 
part  of  the  66th  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange.  At  12:30  P.  M.  East¬ 
ern  Standard  time,  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  will  carry  to  listening 
Patrons  everywhere  the  voice  of  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Taber  and  other  Grange 
leaders  in  fact  a  glimpse  of  the  session 
itself. 


Our  Young  People 

The  whole  family  is  included  in  the 
Grange.  Yes,  we  have  a  place  for  even 
the  little  tots,  a  Grange  of  their  very 
own.  Our  Patrons  all  over  the  State 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  great  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Juvenile  Grange  and  more 
are  being  organized  each  month.  There 
were  forty-four  new  Juvenile  Granges 
and  six  reorganizations  in  New  York 
State  during  the  past  year. 

Our  Grange  folks  realize  that  our 
young  people  have  so  many  counter- 
attractions  in  their  lives  today — things 
that  we  never  had  to  contend  with 
when  young,  such  as  jazz,  movies, 
dance  halls — that  we  must  provide 
some  of  the  real  worth-while  things 
during  the  most  impressionable  years 
of  life  to  counteract  these  influences. 
We  want  our  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country  to  be  honest,  loyal,  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  We  want  them  to  be  filled  with 
a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  good  and 
worth-while  things  of  life.  But  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  things,  we  want  them 
to  be  imbued  with  a  genuine  spirit  of 
achievement.  We  want  our  boys  and 
girls  to  learn  to  work  together,  to  co¬ 
operate,  and  to  love  the  dear  old 


Grange  and  the  things  that  the  Grange 
stands  for.  The  Juvenile  Grange,  under 
right  leadership,  furnishes  just  this 
needed  impulse. 

Some  of  our  Subordinate  Granges 
had  better  be  careful  or  our  Juveniles 
will  surpass  them.  These  youngsters 
are  eager  to  do  things  and  the  work 
they  are  doing  often  starts  some  of  us 
older  ones  to  thinking. 

No  danger  of  the  Grange  in  New 
York  State  lagging  in  the  years  ahead 
with  such  a  body,  almost  6,000  strong, 
being  fitted  for  leadership  in  the  rural 
communities. 

*  *  * 

Novel  Experience 

While  I  was  riding  on  the  Pullman 
sometime  ago,  several  men  came 
aboard  at  one  of  our  large  cities;  one 
of  them  had  been  violating  the  pro¬ 
hibition  law,  and  was  being  rather  car¬ 
ried  along.  Every  berth  was  closed  ex¬ 
cept  one  upper.  This  fellow’s  friends 
placed  the  man  in  the  berth  directly 
across  from  me  and  left  the  train.  Al¬ 
most  immediately  a  bridal  party  en¬ 
tered  the  car,  the  bride  carrying  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers.  Wishing 
to  go  back  to  the  platform  with  her 
friends,  she  very  carefully  laid  the 
flowers  in  the  supposed  empty  berth 
and  hurried  out.  In  a  few  moments  it 
sounded  as  if  the  man  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  birth  was  trying 
to  smell  of  something.  The  distur¬ 
bance  became  greater  until  finally 
the  fellow  leaned  his  head  over  the 
edge  of  the  berth  and  with  eyes  nearly 
popping  out  of  his  head  and  still  in 
rather  a  dazed  condition  hoarsely 
whispered,  “My  Gosh,  have  they  buried 
me?” 

*  *  * 

Go  to  Church  Sunday 

On  November  16th  the  National 
Grange  will  convene  at  its  66th  annual 
session  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Grange 
leaders  from  thirty-three  states  repre¬ 
senting  every  phase  of  agriculture  will 
meet  to  develop  a  nation-wide  farm 
program.  On  Sunday  morning,  Novem¬ 
ber  20th,  this  entire  group  will  congre¬ 
gate  in  the  Centenary  Methodist 
Church  where  a  Grange  service  will 
be  given. 

It  is  our  hope  that  every  Grange  in 
a  body  or  as  individuals  will  make  this 
a  “Go  to  church  Sunday.”  Let  us  at¬ 
tend  with  a  prayer  in  our  hearts  for 
strength  to  face  the  future  unafraid 
and  to  serve  mankind  better.  Surely  a 
gracious  benediction  will  rest  upon 
every  Grange  which  thus  pauses  in 
reverence  and  recognition  of  the  great 
Architect  of  the  universe. 


Where  There’s  a  Will,  There’s  a  Way 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again 
that  the  Grange  folks  are  not  easily 
daunted  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  doubt 
and  uncertainty  of  today,  our  Grange 
folks  are  going  steadily  onward.  Our 
Grange  Lecturers  are  giving  more 
thought  to  their  programs.  Our  Grange 
officers  are  working  a  little  harder  to 
prove  that  the  Grange  is  not  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  fair  weather  only  but 
for  stormy  weather  as  well.  Surely 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the 
work  of  the  Grange,  the  spirit  of  the 
Grange,  the  courage  and  the  helpful¬ 
ness  of  the  Grange  were  so  much 
needed. 

We  meet  together  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  and  our  friends.  We  discuss  our 
problems.  Unitedly  yye  bow  in  prayer. 
Enthusiastically  we  join  in  song.  We 
go  back  home  with  our  faith  renewed 
in  each  other,  in  the  Grange,  in  Agri¬ 
culture  and  in  America.  So  the  work 
of  the  Grange  gives  us  courage  and 
exerts  a  wonderfully  steadying  influ¬ 
ence  in  State  and  nation. 

A  fine  example  of  this  faith  in  spite 
of  overwhelming  difficulties  is  shown 


by  many  of  our  Grange  people  who 
have  had  their  Grange  Halls  burned  to 
the  ground  during  the  past  year.  This 
has  happened  in  quite  a  few  instances 
but  our  people  have  gone  forward  and 
rebuilt  their  Grange  Homes.  The  sixth 
oldest  Grange  in  the  State  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  their  home  in  this  man¬ 
ner  but  with  undaunted  courage  the 
members  determined  to  erect  another 
home.  During  the  past  month  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  dedi¬ 
cating  five  wonderful  Grange  homes, 
two  of  these  taking  the  place  of  ones 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Many  of  our  fine  Grange  Halls  are 
old  churches  that  have  started  to  de¬ 
teriorate  and  go  down.  Grange  folks 
have  grasped  the  opportunity  and  have, 
by  remodelling,  made  them  of  real 
benefit  to  the  community  again.  Many 
of  our  Halls  have  been  places  of  ill 
repute,  a  menace  to  the  community. 
Grange  folks  seeing  the  danger  to  their 
young  people,  have  made  use  of  these 
buildings  and  now  many  a  beautiful 
Grange  Hall  has  taken  their  place.  In 
one  fine  Grange  Home  just  dedicated 
in  Chemung  County  right  up  near  the 
border  line  of  our  sister  Grange  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  found  an  interesting 
circumstance.  The  black  walnut  planks, 
formerly  used  as  the  bar  in  the  old 
hotel,  are  made  into  a  beautiful  altar 
and  pedestals  in  the  Grange  room  and 
with  the  hall  itself  are  dedicated  to 
community  and  agricultural  service. 

*  *  * 

Grange  Growth 

National  elections  come  and  go,  pol¬ 
iticians  come  and  go,  but  the  Grange 
lives  on.  Notwithstanding  low  prices, 
unrest,  and  political  activity  the 
Grange  has  pressed  forward.  National¬ 
ly  we  have  632  new  Grange  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  largest  list  of  Granges  of  all 
kinds  organized  in  any  cne  year  within 
the  past  fifty-five  years.  The  list  of 
Subordinate  Granges  is  the  largest 
since  1917.  Only  ten  times  within  the 
past  fifty-five  years  has  the  number 
of  new  Subordinate  Granges  gone  over 
the  400  mark,  this  is  one  of  the  times. 
*  *  # 

Tomorrow’s  Challenge 

Our  yesterdays  have  gone  to  return 
no  more,  our  today  is  rapidly  passing; 
the  tomorrow  of  Grange  service  and 
opportunity  awaits  us.  Undoubtedly 
the  Grange  opportunity  for  serving 
agriculture,  for  blessing  rural  life,  and 
for  helping  to  bring  prosperity  to  farm 
people  and  to  humanity  will  be  greater 
during  the  next  few  years  than  at  any 
previous  moment  in  its  history.  The 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  found  every¬ 
where  is  a  mighty  force  binding  our 
membership  together,  and  guiding  us 
forward  to  battle  for  the  welfare  of 
agriculture  and  the  good  of  rural  life. 
The  Grange  banner  must  always  be 
found  in  the  forefront  for  agricultural 
equality. 

The  Grange  never  had  a  greater 
challenge,  nor  a  moment  in  its  exist¬ 
ence  when  its  constructive  service  was 
so  needed.  The  farm  is  still  the  better 
place  to  live,  and  though  the  financial 
rewards  are  small,  it  still  holds  the 
hope  of  the  nation.  The  Grange  stands 
for  all  that  is  best  in  our  national  life, 
and  now  after  more  than  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  existence  and  of  service,  con¬ 
tinues  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  its 
membership,  and  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  those  in  highest  authority 
in  state  and  nation.  Its  advice  is  sought 
around  the  council  tables  of  the  nation. 

There  may  be  corruption  in  high 
places,  there  may  be  law  violation 
along  the  way,  there  may  be  sordid 
commercialism  on  every  hand;  but  so 
long  as  our  citizens  realize  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  government,  appreciate 
the  privileges  and  opportunities  of  the 
present,  just  so  long  is  the  future  of 
America  secure.  The  torch  of  Grange 
opportunity  is  placed  in  our  hands;  we 
must  ever  hold  it  aloof,  and  pass  it  on 
to  our  future  workers  undimmed.  It  is 
a  glorious  privilege  to  live  in  this 
period  of  opportunity.  May  the  Master 
of  the  great  Grange  above  grant  us 
courage,  health,  strength  and  vision  to 
stand  for  the  right  and  to  face  the 
future  unafraid. 
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Positively  the 
Lowest  Price 
at  Which 
An  Aladdin 
Has  Ever  Been 
Offered 


-SAVE  EYESIGHT 


Now  that  this  remarkable  Nu-Type  Aladdin 
may  be  secured  for  such  an  astonishing  low 
price  do  not  delay  a  moment  longer  in  provid¬ 
ing  yourself  and  family  with  one  or  more. 
The  Aladdin  will  flood  your  home  with  a 
modern  white  light  that  even  gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity  cannot  match,  and  will  not  only 
preserve  your  eyesight  but  will  do  it  at  a 
big  saving  for  years  to  come. 

The  Aladdin  burns  common  kerosene  (coal 
oil),  lights  instantly,  and  burns  50  hours  on 
a  gallon,  giving  a  light  10  times  that  of  the 
ordinary  lamp.  It  burns  without  noise,  odor 
or  smoke  and  is  so  simple  a  child  can 
operate  it.  Absolutely  safe. 


All  Models 
Reduced 

Line  includes  table, 
vase,  hanging,  floor, 
and  bracket  lamps 
in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  finishes.  Prices 
to  suit  all. 


Beautiful  Shades 

Glass  or  Parchment 

Aladdin  lamps  supplied  with 
Satin  White  Glass  Shades  or 
with  exquisite  hand- decor¬ 
ated  parchment  shades  in  a 
wide  selection  of  designs  and 
colors,  at  new  reduced  prices 
from  $1.00  up. 
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Ask  YouriDealer  for  Demonstration 

If  you  do  not  know  who  your  dealer 
is,  write  us  for  his  name.  Illustrated 
catalog  on  request. 


ff 


The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

609  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL 'AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


PROTECTION 

AGAINST 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

$10.  year 


For 

Only 


No  Dues  or 
Assessments 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Fake  Eye  Doctors  Active  Again 


Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Man* 
Unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  man.* 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 

P.  O. 

Age  _ 


SERVICE  Bureau  readers  will  doubt¬ 
lessly  recall  reading  numerous  items 
in  these  columns  with  regard  to  quack 
eye  specialists  who  ply  their  trade  in 
the  rural  districts.  One  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  recently  reported  that  an  “eye  doc¬ 
tor”  had  been  in  Mercer  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  notified  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Troopers  and  also  sent  us  the 
license  number  of  the  car  the  “doctor” 
was  driving  which  we  forwarded  to 
Headquarters  of  the  State  Troopers  at 
Albany.  These  departments  got  togeth¬ 
er  and  we  are  informed  that  A.  M.  Gol¬ 
den,  owner  of  the  car  in  question,  has 
been  arrested  and  identified  by  some 
of  his  customers  and  is  being  held  in 
$200  bail  until  various  others  have  a 
chance  to  identify  him.  Mr.  Golden,  it  is 
stated,  toured  the  country  with  one 
Simon  Mohr,  whose  photograph  and 
history  were  published  in  our  issue  of 
July  4,  1931.  They  posed  as  eye  doctors 
and  obtained  large  sums  of  money  for 
removing  cataracts  from  old  people’s 
eyes,  or  rather  pretending  to  remove 
them.  Mchr  was  apprehended  and  tried 
in  Orange  County  and  did  time  in  Sing 
Sing. 

Word  comes  to  us  today  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  three  men,  two  of  whom  pose 


State  _ 


Service  Bureau  Claims 
Settled  During  Sept.  1932 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Myron  McKee,  Delhi  . $  3.98 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

Mrs.  L.  Sipp,  Rowe  .  3.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

Truman  W.  Ferguson,  Pine  City  .  72.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Wade  L.  Horton,  Pitcher  .  5.60 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Ralph  B.  Bohall,  Randolph  .  18.75 

(Refund  on  order  of  oil  heater) 

Mrs.  Ida  A.  Wolfe,  Owego  .  18.75 

(Refund  on  order  of  oil  heater) 

Wesley  Potts,  Clermont  .  102.72 

(Adjustment  of  claim  for  trucking 
against  commission  merchant) 

Fred  S.  Jayne,  Florida  .  4.56 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

J.  H.  Kesler,  Mount  Morris  .  7.50 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Frank  C.  Boss,  Marion  .  9.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  ducklings) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Nicholas  Wain,  Yardville  .  13.99 

(Dividend  check  procured) 

Mrs.  Wm.  Jenkins,  Sewell  .  1.25 

(Refund  on  order  of  shoes) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Helen  Adams,  Upper  Black  Eddy  ..  2.83 

(Refund  on  order  of  plants) 

CONNECTICUT 

G.  M.  Burrill*  Putnam  - 20.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

VERMONT 

Lawrence  E.  Fortier,  Orwell  .  10.00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Hunt.  Pittsfield  .  21.00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

TOTAL  . $314.93 

Claims  Settled  Where  No 
Money  Was  Involved 

NEW  YORK 
Milton  W.  Wheeler,  Fillmore 

(Registration  papers  procured) 

Mrs.  John  Planck,  Maplecrest 
(Order  filled) 

Harold  Cole.  Andes 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  William  E.  Mason.  Stafford 
(Premium  procured) 

Mrs.  Charles  Upcraft,  Sterling  Station 
(Order  for  shoes  adjusted) 

George  C.  Follett,  Cato 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Allen  Nash,  Phelps 

(Additional  adjustment  on  complaint) 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Mossman,  Ashland 
(Order  for  photograph  filled) 

Mrs.  Glenn  Smith,  Angelica 
(Order  for  seeds  filled) 

Joseph  C.  Greene,  Memphis 
(Order  filled) 

Lloyd  A.  Mayne,  New  Berlin 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

John  A.  Cole,  Hastings 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  tobacco) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Thomas  Flannery,  Towanda 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  portraits) 
Selwyn  Schmitt,  Uniondale 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Winslow  W,  Smith,  Sharon 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Jerome  Ross,  Randolph  Center 

(Order  filled) 


as  eye  specialists  and  the  third  as  an 
assistant,  in  Northern  New  York.  Their 
names  have  been  Clark  and  Adams,  one 
a  traveling  “oculist”  and  the  other  “an 
eye  specialist  of  reputation  from  John 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  Md.” 
Needless  to  say  John  Hopkins,  one  of 
the  largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  has  ever  before  heard  of 
this  man. 

Their  “stunt”  starts  off  witn  inveig¬ 
ling  elderly  men  and  women  to  order 
eyeglasses.  In  one  case  an  eighty-one 
year  old  woman  paid  $30  for  spectacles. 
They  later  returned  to  her  home  with 
a  “specialist”  to  re-examine  her  eyes 
as  it  was  thought  her  condition  was 
such  that  she  might  require  an  op¬ 
eration.  She  allowed  them  to  make  this 
second  examination  and  they  thereupon 
fleeced  her  of  an  additional  $350  for  an 
“operation”  which  involved  placing 
drops  in  her  eyes  and  extracting  a  sub¬ 
stance  about  one-half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick  which  they  claimed  to  be  a  cat¬ 
aract.  Of  course,  the  operation  had  to 
be  performed  immediately  and  in  se¬ 
crecy  as  “Dr.  Adams”  did  not  want  to 
“lose  his  connection  with  John  Hop¬ 
kins  Hospital”  if  it  was  learned  that  he 
had  been  doing  work  outside  of  the 
hospital. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  to  the  op¬ 
eration.  The  drops  may  have  been 
water.  However,  no  one  should  allow 
anyone  they  do  not  know  to  put  any 
substance  in  their  eyes.  These  men 
usually  select  old  men  and  women  who 
might  easily  be  lead  to  believe  that 
their  eyes  are  tired  and  have  need  of 
glasses  and  we  would  urge  all  our 
readers  who  find  themselves  approach¬ 
ed  by  any  such  men  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  and  where  possible  to 
report  them  immediately  to  the  nearest 
State  Trooper.  We  would  also  ask  that 
any  readers  who  know  such  elderly 
men  and  women  to  warn  them  against 
these  “quack”  doctors.  It  is  a  matter 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  too 
greatly  stressed. 


Hitner  Arrested 

Arthur  L.  Hitner,  formerly  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  Marathon,  wanted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  since  he  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  term  of  United  States  court 
in  Jamestown  last  summer,  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  department  of  justice  officers 
at  Warrentown,  Va.,  a  few  days  ago. 
The  department  officers  stated  that  Hit¬ 
ner  was  not  arrested  because  of  an  al¬ 
leged  connection  with  the  Lindbergh 
case  but  as  a  fugitive  in  the  banking 
case.  Hitner  was  on  bail  for  appearance 
in  that  matter. 

Readers  will  doubtless  remember  our 
comments  some  time  ago  following  re¬ 
ceipt  by  us  of  numerous  complaints 
from  subscribers  about  Mr.  Hitner’s 
activities. 


A  BARGAIN 
TODAY  AND 
EVERY  DAY 


Fels-Naptha — two  cleaners  in  one  bar. 
Good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha. 
They  give  you  more  help — they  save  you 
more  work.  Send  two  cents  for  a  soap 
chipper  and  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naprtha. 
Write  Fels& Co.,  Dept.  1-11-12,  Phila.,  Pa. 


$1.15 

POSTPAID 


BEAN’S  COLD-PROOF 

ARCHED  INNERSOLE 

Takes  away  that  flat-footed  feeling  so  as  to  make  your 
Leather  Top  Rubbers  and  Moccasins  feel  the  same  as 
your  everyday  shoes. 

Made  of  high-grade  sheepskin  and  pigskin  with  ad¬ 
justable  steel  arch.  Send  for  fall  Catalog. 

L.  L.  BEAN,  136  Main  St.,  Freeport,  Maine 


BARGAINS  in  Army  and 
Outdoor  Supplies:  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Shoes,  Boots,  Blankets, 
Guns,  Tents,  Harness, Tools, Etc., 
for  Hunters,  Trappers,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Tourist.  Writ!  ftr  ctpy, 


-NAVY  SUPPLY  C0E> 

,  ESTABLISHED  1866 
4770  Lester  St., Richmond, Va. 


Help  Not  Appreciated 

‘‘Sometime  ago  a  man  and  a  woman 
came  here  with  a  Ford  coach  with  a  tent 
on  the  side,  looking  for  work.  The  man 
bad  black  hair  and  eyes.  The  woman  was 
rather  fleshy  with  red  hair.  They  had 
twins  three  years  old  with  them.  My  son 
helped  him  to  get  some  work  and  he  was 
promised  work  for  nearly  all  winter.  They 
put  up  their  tent  a  little  ways  from  our 
house;  stayed  in  it  until  the  nights  got 
cold  and  then  slept  in  the  house  with  us 
and  had  many  of  their  meals  with  us. 

“Last  night  they  took  a  good  quilt  to 
the  tent  with  them  and  the  woman  had 
a  lot  of  my  clothes,  saying  that  she  would 
come  down  next  morning  and  wash  her 
clothes  and  the  next  afternoon  would  pay 
us  about  $2.00  for  groceries  we  had  given 
them.  However,  this  morning  they  drove 
off  without  paying  us  or  without  leaving 
the  clothes  or  blanket. 

“I  thought  perhaps  this  story  would 
prevent  some  other  person  from  getting 
the  same  treatment.  I  am  82  years  old.” 

This  story  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one 
reason  why  many  people  who  would 
like  to  help  those  who  are  in  trouble 
hesitate  about  doing  too  much  for 
them. 


We  say 
“Yes  ma’am”  to 
our  Cooks 

Women  cooks  prepare  the  food  for 
the  Hotel  Lexington  restaurants. 
That’s  why  it’s  so  delicious  and 
wholesome.  And  Lexington  restau¬ 
rant  prices,  like  its  room  rates,  are 
sensible — 35c  for  breakfast,  65c  for 
luncheon  and  $1.00  for  dinner  in 
the  main  dining  room. 

$3  a  day  and  up  for  Lexington 
rooms — $4  and  up  for  two  persons. 

H0T8L 

cQeXINGTON 

Grand  Central  Zone, Lexington  Ave.at48thSt. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHARLES  E.  ROCHESTER,  Gen’l  Manager 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


is  what  we  farmers 

make  of  it 


The  G.L.F.  PROGRAM  for  1933-1936 
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FARMERS  can  solve  their  own  problems.  They 
have  the  ability  and  the  knowledge.  Fortunately 
the  farmers  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  tier  counties  of  Pennsylvania  have  the  G.L.F. 
which,  like  a  piece  of  farm  equipment,  can  be  used 
to  help  work  out  some  of  their  problems. 

Due  to  the  intelligent  use  of  this  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  over  1 800  carloads  of  farm  supplies  were  pur¬ 
chased  cooperatively  through  the  G.L.F.  in  October 
1932.  This  is  the  largest  volume  of  business  on  rec¬ 
ord  for  this  month,  in  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  volume  insured  low  purchasing,  low 
manufacturing,  and  low  distribution  costs. 

Farm  leaders  believe  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  saved  annually  for  the  agriculture  of  this  area 
by  the  use  of  this  farmer-owned  institution.  But 
the  real  fulfillment  of  its  purpose  is  still  ahead. 

In  the  next  column  is  the  program  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  next  three  years  as  we  see  it  today. 


GENERAL 

1.  To  finish  its  initial  undertakings. 

a — Make  available  quality  farm  supplies  of  known 
origin,  adaptable,  and  on  open  formula. 

\ 

b — Build  a  machine  that  will  do  this  job  economically 
— insure  service — and  pass  back  savings  to  the 
users. 

2.  To  harness  capital  for  agriculture. 

3.  To  build  and  hold  markets  for  nearby  producers  of 
quality  farm  products. 

SPECIFIC 

1.  To  service  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  feeding 
program  for  both  poultrymen  and  dairymen. 

2.  To  show  the  way  in  improving  the  methods  of  the 
fertilizer  industry — the  present  methods  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  transportation,  and  distribution  are  out 
of  date  and  too  expensive. 

3.  To  maintain  a  seed  program  which  will  give  maximum 
returns  under  practical  conditions. 

4.  To  make  lime  and  Superphosphate  available  at  a  low 
price  to  every  farm  that  needs  them. 


The  G.L.F.  is  optimistic.  Problems  will  be  solved  by  users  with  cour¬ 
age.  The  future  is  viewed  with  confidence  both  in  the  completion 
of  its  unfinished  work  and  in  the  new  developments  of  the  program. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  N.Y. 


The  Home-coming 

By  Ruth  Love  Caywood 


The  old  farm  homestead  waits  with  open  door 
To  greet  the  loved  ones  as  in  days  of  yore. 

The  board  is  spread  with  viands  rich  and  fine, 
The  products  of  the  farmyard,  field,  and  vine. 
The  fowl  is  tender,  juicy,  golden  brown, 

The  bread  is  snowy,  and  a  fluff  of  down 
The  mashed  potatoes.  From  the  garden  came 
The  turnips,  onions,  carrots  just  the  same. 

The  Jersey  cream,  the  cakes,  the  plates  of  pie 
Are  just  as  rich  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 

The  Concord’s  luster  and  the  pumpkin’s  gold 
The  eye  delight,  and  nuts  their  sweetness  hold. 
Here  is  a  wealth  of  sunshine,  rain,  and  soil 


For  those  who  sow  in  faith  and  humbly  toil. 

But  best  of  all,  a  spirit  of  content 

Still  rests  upon  the  home,  perhaps  is  lent 

By  Mother’s  face  serene  ’neath  whitened  hair, 

By  Father’s  smiling  visage  lined  with  care. 

These  loved  ones,  living  closely  to  the  sod, 

Retain  a  simple  trust  and  faith  in  God. 

To  son,  less  confident  of  city  ways, 

To  daughter,  thoughtful,  more  than  former  days, 
Oh,  may  this  visit  to  the  old  home  bring 
A  new  respect  for  every  “simple”  thing, 

And,  turning  back  to  paths  which  once  they  trod 
May  they  renew  their  childhood’s  faith  in  God ! 


SHOULD  THE  LEAGUE 
GO  COMMERCIAL  ? 


ON  this  page  in  the  last  issue  we  mentioned  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plans  and  suggestions  which  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  have  been  considering  to  meet  the  problem 
of  a  rapidly  declining  milk  market. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  will  not  permit  the 
League  to  stand  still.  When  the  provisional  plan  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Emergency  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  temporarily  failed  for  lack  of 
adequate  support  from  unorganized 
dairymen,  the  League  might  have  said, 

“Well,  we  have  done  our  part.  Let’s 
sit  back  and  drift  awhile  and  see  what 
the  other  fellow  will  do.  Maybe  the 
steadily  lowering  prices  will  finally 
show  farmers  that  we  were  right.” 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  other  fel¬ 
low  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  anything. 

Mostly  he  is  unorganized,  and  any¬ 
way  it  has  never  been  the  League 
way  to  do  nothing  while  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  business  steadily  approaches 
ruin. 

League  Raised  Wholesale 
Prices 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the 
League,  after  the  provisional  contract 
plan  failed,  tried  to  stabilize  prices  of 
wholesale  milk  in  New  York  City  and 
to  stop  the  price-cutting.  We  actually 
raised  our  own  wholesale  prices. 

Many  dealers  did  also,  but  enough 
continued  to  buy  unorganized  milk 
and  to  sell  it  for  unheard  of  low  prices  in  the  city,  to  keep 
the  market  on  the  downward  trend. 

How  the  League  Could  Pay  More  to  Its  Members 

We  said  in  our  last  discussion  with  you  on  tuis  page 
that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  League  to  take  cer¬ 
tain  steps  whereby  it  could  always  pay  its  own  members 
more  than  any  dealer  in  the  milk  shed  could  pay,  pro¬ 
viding  he  gave  honest  weights  and  tests.  In  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  this  statement  is  so,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
make  clear  the  fundamental  difference  between  a  regu¬ 
lar  milk  dealer  and  a  farmers’  cooperative  like  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association.  A  DEAL¬ 
ER  JUDGES  EVERY  ACTION  BY  ITS  POSSIBLE 
RESULTS  TO  THE  COMPANY’S  STOCKHOLD¬ 
ERS.  THE  LEAGUE  JUDGES  EVER  ACTION  BY 
ITS  POSSIBLE  RESULTS  TO  FARMERS.  Let  us 
illustrate: 

When  a  dealer  has  too  much  milk,  he  stimmarily  dis¬ 
misses  some  of  his  patrons  and  may  even  close  some  of 
his  plants.  He  can  always  quickly  close  unprofitable 
operations  because  he  has  to  think  only  of  his  stock¬ 
holders.  The  League,  on  the  other  hand,  has  heretofore 
operated  on  the  definite  principle  of  a  market  every  day 
in  the  year  for  every  member  in  every  part  of  the  milk 
shed.  This  has  meant,  of  course,  keeping  unprofitable 
plants  open  at  times  and  even  the  opening  of  new  plants 
for  members  when  dealers  have  closed  theirs. 

It  Is  the  Total  Price  That  Counts 

BY  ELIMINATING  20  PER  CENT  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  MILK  HARDEST  AND  MOST  COSTLY 
TO  HANDLE  THE  LEAGUE  COULD  EASILY 
PAY  MORE  THAN  ANY  DEALER  WHO  GIVES 
HONEST  WEIGHTS  AND  TESTS. 

This  might  include  closing  unprofitable  op¬ 
erations  and  throwing  thousands  of  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  the  organization  during  the 
February  cancellation  period.  (That  with¬ 
drawal  clause  works  both  ways,  you  know.) 


If  the  League  were  bound  only  by  the  one  principle 
of  making  good  as  an  organization  by  paying  more  than 
any  other  dealer,  it  would,  of  course,  not  be  particularly 
concerned  with  how  high  a  price  farmers  were  receiving 
just  so  long  as  it  paid  more  than  its  members  could  get 
anywhere  else.  Therefore,  the  League  would  not  have  to 
fight  as  hard  as  it  does  now  to  prevent  the  dealers  from 

lowering  retail  prices,  for  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  we  would  not  be  bothered 
with  any  scruples  as  to  whether  the 
retail  price  in  New  York  City  was  12 
cents  a  quart  or  8  cents  a  quart.  1  he 
League  would  be  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  comparative  price  rather 
than  whether  the  actual  price  was 
high  or  low. 

A  great  showing  could  be  made  of 
the  fine  work  the  League  was  doing 
on  such  a  basis,  for  if  other  dealers 
paid  50  cents  a  hundred  for  milk  and 
the  League  paid  60  cents,  then  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  convince  farmers 
into  believing  that  the  organization 
actually  was  saving  its  members  ten 
cents  a  hundred.  At  least,  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  farmers  in  the  New  Tork 
milk  shed  who  have  listened  to  and 
believed  this  kind  of  false  argument, 
for  there  has  been  much  such  boasting 
by  dealers  in  their  claims  that  they 
were  paying  better  than  League 
prices.  IT  IS  FAR  HARDER  TO 
PROVE  THAT  IT  IS  THE  BASE 
PRICE  THAT  REALLY  COUNTS 
AND  NOT  THE  FEW  CENTS 
DIFFERENCE  PAID  BY  DIFFERENT  DEALERS. 
It,  of  course,  makes  little  difference  if  you  get  50  cents 
a  hundred  or  60  cents  if  you  starve  on  either  price. 

There  Would  Be  20  Per  Cent  More  Surplus 

What  do  you  think,  also,  would  happen  to  the  general 
price  level  if  the  League  did  eliminate  20  per  cent  of  its 
milk,  thereby  increasing  the  outside  surplus  by  that 
amount?  This  milk,  now  handled  by  the  League,  is  well 
distributed  in  all  classes  by  the  Classified  Plan,  but  if  this 
extra  20  per  cent  were  on  the  outside,  all  of  it  would 
enter  with  the  other  unorganized  milk  to  cut  prices  in 
the  fight  to  sell  it  in  the  form  of  fluid  milk. 

Prices  are  low  enough  now,  but  make  no  mistake 
about  this:  IT  IS  PERFECTLY  POSSIBLE  FOR 
MILK  PRICES  TO  GO  MUCH  LOWER. 

Yes,  the  League  could  make  a  good  showing  by  “go¬ 
ing  commercial”  but  this  organization  does  not  exist  for 
organization  only.  The  purpose  and  ideal  of  its  founders 
and  of  its  present  members,  directors,  and  officers  have 
been  up  to  the  present,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  There  are  enough  milk  dealers  now.  Farmers 
do  not  need  “just  another  milk  dealer.”  Instead  they  need 
a  constructive  stabilizing  organization  in  this  milk  shed, 
fighting  all  the  while  for  the  whole  industry,  but  all  will 
agree  that  the  League’s  first  duty  is  to  protect  its 
members. 

We  may  reluctantly  be  forced  into  abandoning 
some  of  our  former  stabilizing  policies.  We  will  do 
nothing,  of  course,  just  to  make  a  false  showing 
as  an  organization.  Neither  will  we  cast  off  faithful  mem¬ 
bers  of  long  standing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  an  effective  factor  in  securing  better 
prices  and  conditions  in  this  milk  shed. 

H  ow,  then,  can  we  keep  the  past  ideals  of  a  true  co¬ 
operative  organization  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  that  organization  and  its 
members?  We  think  we  have  found  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  this  question  in 
some  new  League  policies  which  will  be 
discussed  on  this  page  next  time. 


\  IF 

If  the  League  were  to  adopt 
the  following  policies,  we  easily 
could  pay  more  than  any  dealer  j 
in  this  milk  shed  who  gave  lion-  j 
est  weights  and  tests: 

1.  Eliminate  20  per  cent  of  i 
our  present  supply  of  milk,  thus  i 
adding  that  much  more  to  the 
unorganized  surplus. 

|  2.  Cancel  contracts  of  20 

per  cent  of  our  members  next 
February.  ( 

3.  Close  all  of  our  less  prof-  \ 

itable  plants.  j 

4.  Cease  to  oppose  dealers  j 
who  try  to  lower  all  milk  prices  j 
in  the  cities. 

SHALL  WE  DO  IT?  Our 
j  answer  is  on  this  page. 

c 
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A  Visit  to  the  North  Country 

Times  Have  Changed  But  Not  the  People 


SOME  sections  and  some  communi¬ 
ties  have  an  atmosphere,  a  spirit, 
an  intangible  something  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe  but  easy  to  sense  or  feel  the 
moment  you  cross  the  borders.  This  is 
true  of  New  England,  and  it  applies 
also  to  that  great  section  of  New  York 
State  which  Irving  Bacheller,  the 
writer,  calls  the  North  Country. 

I  went  up  into  the  North  Country  in 
October  to  attend  Farmers’  Week  at 
the  New  York  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  St.  Lawrence  University  at 
Canton.  It  is  always  good  to  travel  in 
this  section  for  one  invariably  returns 
with  the  renewed  feeling  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  gone  to  the  bow¬ 
wows  when  it  still  has  so  many  good 
citizens  as  the  farm 
people  of  northern 
New  York. 

Just  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  run  across 
a  recent  article  by 
Irving  Bacheller 
after  he  had  spent 
the  summer  in  the 
North  Country. 

Bacheller  wrote: 

“Fifty  years  ago 
I  left  the  land  of 
Eben  Holden.  I  have 
just  come  from  it 
again,  having  spent 
most  of  the  summer 
in  its  green  hills 
and  valleys  and 
along  the  mirrored 
shores  of  its  brooks 
and  rivers.  It  is  the 
chief  milk  shed  of 
the  continent.  Every 
morning  in  early 
summer  a  million 
quarts  go  speeding 
down  to  the  metro¬ 
polis — a  great  life- 
giving  river.  With¬ 
out  this  daily  flood 
New  York  would  be 
in  a  panic. 

“The  cow  is  the  backbone  of  the 
‘North  Country’  as  this  region  has  been 
called  since  my  story  of  its  life  was 
published.  The  sleek,  handsome  herds 
scattered  over  its  vivid  green  flats 
and  hillsides,  the  peace  and  color 
of  its  landscapes  have  delighted 
me.  My  trained  eyes  have  now, 
perhaps,  a  keener  appreciation  of 
its  sunny,  well  grassed  slopes,  of  its 
shapely  hawthorns,  of  its  gray  rock 
ledges,  of  its  fifty-mile  vistas,  cut  with 
shining  ribbons  of  blue  water.” 

Then  Bacheller  went  on  further  to 
say  that  no  section  of  America  has 
turned  out  more  noted  men  than  those 
who  come  from  the  North  Country. 
This  is  right.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  we  often  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  best  surplus  which  the 
farmers  of  America  have  given  to  the 
world  is  not  food  products  but  instead 
the  boys  and  girls  who,  not  being  able 
to  remain  on  the  old  farm  and  make 
a  living,  go  forth  to  the  cities  to  take 
a  leading  place  in  every  business  and 
profession. 

Among  the  famous  sons  of  the  North 
Country  was  Silas  Wright,  who  be¬ 
came  Governor  of  New  York  in  1844, 
and  then  represented  New  York  as 
United  States  Senator.  As  I  rode  along 
the  streets  of  Canton  with  Director 
Van  C.  Whittemore  of  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture,  a  sign 
called  attention  to  a  monument  erected 
in  honor  of  Silas  Wright. 

In  his  day  it  was  a  matter  of  weeks 
to  make  the  tremendous  journey  from 
the  North  Country  to  the  City  of 
Washington.  The  railroad  was  only  re¬ 
cently  established,  and  Senator  Wright 
used  to  tell  the  story  of  his  first  trip 
over  the  newly  constructed  railroad 
running  from  Albany  to  Utica.  It 
seems  that  on  this  trip  the  engine  broke 
down,  so  the  passengers  had  to  get 
down  and  help  push  the  engine  back 
to  Schenectady  for  repairs.  Now  just 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 

imagine,  if  you  can,  the  passengers  of 
the  Empire  State  Express  or  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Limited  being  politely 
requested  to  climb  out  of  their  luxuri¬ 
ous  parlor  cars  and  push  the  huge  en¬ 
gine  back  to  the  nearest  city  for  re¬ 
pairs!  In  the  absurdity  of  that  idea  you 
can  get  some  comparison  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  America  in  a  brief  space  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

Irving  Bacheller  says  that  change 
has  not  been  good.  He  tells  how  the 
good  old-fashioned  villages  and  homes 
of  the  North  Country  are  disappearing 
and  in  their  place  there  is  coming  a 


complexity  of  modern  living  which 
crowds  out  the  old  simple  fundamen¬ 
tals  which  brought  happiness  to  the 
people  of  the  North  Country  and  to  the 
rest  of  rural  America  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Bacheller  tells  of  going  to  visit 
Teak  Hepburn.  This  man  is  a  brother 
of  the  famous  banker  who  left  the 
North  Country  to  make  good  in  the 
financial  and  business  world  and  who 
has  now  left  his  name  in  many  North 
Country  communities  by  giving  money 
for  libraries.  But  Teak  Hepburn  never 
left  his  old  North  Country  home,  and 
he  said  to  Bacheller: 

“My  wife  and  I  had  no  plan  for  re¬ 
forming  the  world.  We  lived  here  quiet¬ 
ly  for  more  than  half  a  century.  We 
kept  our  hands  busy  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  we  read  books  and  newspapers  or 
visited  with  the  neighbors.  We  were 
happy  and  contented.  When  she  got 
sick  and  I  knew  she  was  going  to  leave 
me,  I  said  to  her,  ‘Well,  Mother,  you 
and  I  have  jogged  up  the  road  together 
a  good  many  years.  If  you  are  going 
away,  I  wish  you  would  take  me  along.' 

“I  live  here  all  alone  now.  Some¬ 
times  I  go  away  to  visit  my  daughter, 
stay  a  week  or  two,  and  get  homesick. 
Come  back  and  fuss  around  here  a 
while  and  get  lonesome.  Then  I  go 
back  to  see  her.  So  my  life  swings  be¬ 
tween  loneliness  and  homesickness.” 

Well,  that  is  sad  but  it  is  Life, 
whether  in  the  twentieth  or  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  There  have  been 
changes  in  material  things  beyond  the 
imagination  of  any  man,  but  man  him¬ 
self,  that  is,  human  nature,  is  about 
the  same  as  it  ever  was. 

I  confess  I  do  not  get  much  excited 
about  the  good  old  times.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  paint  a  picture  of  content¬ 
ment  and  happiness  in  the  lives  of  our 
fathers,  and  it  is  true,  of  course,  that 
life  then  was  simpler  and  less  complex, 
but  do  not  forget  that  they  had  their 
troubles  too.  The  work  was  hard  hand 
drudgery;  the  hours  were  from  sun-up 


to  sun-down.  The  families  were  large, 
but  there  was  hardly  one  in  which 
there  had  not  been  funerals  for  one 
or  more  children.  Diseases  were  ramp¬ 
ant,  and  it  was  a  case  of  ‘the  survival 
of  the  fittest.” 

It  used  to  be  said  in  New  England, 
and  it  applied  equally  well  to  the 
North  Country  or  to  any  other  farm 
community  of  early  days  that  it  took 
two  New  England  mothers  to  raise 
one  New  England  family. 

As  I  rode  back  down  across  the 
North  Country  from  Canton  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  during  the  late  fall  afternoon,  I 
looked  out  across  the  country  at  some 
of  the  largest  and  best  dairy  farms  in 
the  world.  I  thought  of  the  trials  and 
perplexities 
and  worries  of  the 
farm  folk  who  live 
on  those  farms,  but 
with  all  of  their 
modern  problems,  I 
concluded  that  I 
was  not  ready  to 
agree  with  Bachel¬ 
ler  that  the  old  days 
were  the  best  days, 
nor  that  the  people 
of  a  hundred  years 
ago  were  any  better 
than  they  are  today. 

My  own  thought 
is  that  happiness  is 
a  matter  of  spirit 
and  outlook  of  the 
individual,  that  it  is 
not  so  much  what 
we  get  around  us 
outside  as  what  ex¬ 
ists  in  our  own 
hearts.  So  with  all 
of  our  problems  I 
believe  that  the 
chances  of  hap¬ 
piness  for  the  good 
American  folk 
who  live  on  the 
soil,  either  in  the  North  Country  or 
anywhere  else,  are  just  as  good  or 
better  today  than  they  have  ever  been 
before. 


Farm  Notes  and  Meditations 

IT  always  gives  me  a  lot  of  pleasure 
to  find  new  things  for  the  farm.  I  ex¬ 
pect  I  am  a  good  deal  like  most  of 
folks  in  this  respect.  Just  now  it  is  a 
trio  of  new  strawberries  which  makes 
me  happy.  These  are  all  crosses  of  the 
Marshall  and  the  Howard  or  Premier. 
One  of  them  has  been  given  the  name 
of  Caledonia,  another  the  Camden  and 
the  third  the  Culver,  and  all  are  good 
for  market,  preserving,  and  for  home 
use.  All  have  good  flavor  and  bear  well. 
If  it  is  true  that  he  is  a  benefactor  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  used  to  be,  surely  the  man  who 
gives  us  a  strawberry  that  will  bear 
more  heavily  and  stand  up  through  the 
hard  times  of  marketing  and  canning 
is  a  friend  of  all  farmer  folks. 

Speaking  of  strawberries  leads  me 
to  say  that  we  always  have  a  tough 
time  in  our  berry  fields  from  that  mis¬ 
erable  pest — I  can  call  it  nothing  else 
— quack  grass.  Queer  where  and  how 
it  gets  in,  but  it  does,  and  then  it  fights 
to  stay  in,  and  we  have  to  fight  if  we 
get  it  out.  I  have  tried  most  everything 
to  kill  the  stuff,  but  nothing  works 
with  me  except  getting  right  down  to 
it  and  digging  it  out  root  and  branch 
and  burning  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
the  whole  thing.  I  have  spent  many  a 
day  on  my  knees  chasing  the  little 
rootlets  to  the  farthest  end  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  off  in  a  basket  to  be  destroy¬ 
ed.  I  have  found  that  if  you  leave  a 
single  tiny  root  it  will  spring  up  to 
plague  you.  This  kind  of  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  knew  that 
would  rid  a  field  of  quack  grass,  once 
it  got  a  good  start.  The  best  way  is  to 
tear  out  the  very  first  spray  of  quack 
grass  that  sticks  up  its  head  anywhere 
on  the  farm. — E.  L.  V. 

Plenty  of  milk  in  the  diet  helps  pre¬ 
vent  tooth  decay. 
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A  view  from  Irving  Bacheller’ s  “ North  Country ,”  a  section  which, 
among  other  things,  is  noted  for  its  excellent  herds  of  Ayrshire  cattle. 
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WINS 

THE  relations  between  a 
farmer  and  his  Federal 
Land  Bank  are  based  on  mutual 
confidence.  The  Bank  has  shown 
confidence  both  in  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  by  making  him  a 
long-term  loan  on  liberal  terms. 
The  farmer  has  well-founded 
confidence  that  the  Bank  will 
show  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  problems. 


I 


ine  Tarmer  knows  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  individual  consideration 
of  his  problem.  This  individual 
consideration  instills  the  confi¬ 
dence  both  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  home  and  his  farm. 

Federal 
Land  Banks 

are  located  at 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Houston,  Tex. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Spokane,  Wash. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


There’s  naptha  inFels-Naptha.  Plenty — 
working  with  good  soap  to  bring  you 
extra  help — cleaner,  sweeter  clothes  with¬ 
out  hard  rubbing.  Send  two  cents  for  a 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept,  l-li-26,  Phila.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 

m  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


Perennial  Lespedeza  Sericea.  Seed.  Ask  information. 
i  cicuumi  pj-jcgg  jt  j.  Carter,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 
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“  ‘The  good  old  days  were  the  best.’  I  hear  that 
often.  Yet  it  simply  is  not  true.  The  good  old  days 
were  filled  with  hard  work  and  drudgery  and  distant 
neighbors.  The  roads  were  terrible,  the  life  span 
shorter,  and  scourges  were  rampant.  Of  course,  our 
appetites  were  better  then,  and  food  tasted  better, 
but  the  olden  days  were  not  the  golden  days.  These 
days  are  better,  or  may  be.  Fewer  mothers  and 
babies  die  young;  pain  has  been  driven  from  sur¬ 
gery;  more  and  better  reading  matter  may  be  had 
if  one  wants  it.  The  good  old  days  are  yet  ahead.” 
— Dr.  John  W.  Holland,  The  A.A.  Philosophy  Man 

THERE  is  much  to  condemn  in  every  day  and 
age,  and  there  is  plenty  of  which  we  are  not 
proud  today,  but  on  the  whole  most  of  us  will 
say  “Amen”  to  Dr.  Holland’s  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  above. 

We  just  wonder  how  some  of  these  persons 
who  are  always  talking  about  the  “good  old 
times”  would  feel  if  they  could  return  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  conditions  exactly  as  they 
were  150  years  ago.  They  would  be  glad  enough 
to  get  back  to  this  Twentieth  Century  with  all 
of  its  troubles  and  shortcomings. 

Take  the  matter  of  physical  inconveniences. 
The  first  bathtub  ever  introduced  in  the  United 
States  was  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1842,  the  year 
American  Agriculturist  was  started,  and  the 
Medical  Association  in  order  to  show  its  superior 
intelligence  warned  the  people  against  taking 
baths!  A  year  or  so  later  the  Council  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  failed  by  only  two  votes  to  pass  an  or¬ 
dinance  making  it  unlawful  to  bathe  in  a  tub 
between  the  first  of  November  and  the  15th  of 
March.  No  wonder  we  talk  about  the  good  old 
days!  In  1844  the  Council  in  Boston  passed  a 
law  that  one  could  not  bathe  in  a  tub  at  any  time 
without  a  prescription  from  a  doctor. 

The  trouble  is  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
good  old  times  we  only  remember  the  good  times ; 
nothing  is  said  about  the  bad.  To  be  sure  life 
was  simpler  and  no  doubt  many  people  were 
happy  then,  but  life  is,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
what  we  make  it.  Happiness  is  more  dependent 
upon  individual  viewpoint  and  temperament  than 
it  is  on  the  times. 


What  the  Tariff  Did  to  Agriculture 

FEW  weeks  ago  representatives  of  Canada 
and  the  British  government  completed  a 
reciprocity  agreement  whereby  it  was  agreed 
in  principle  that  the  British  were  to  stand  by  the 
British  the  world  over,  and  that  the  products 
of  the  English  Empire  were  to  have  preference 
over  the  products  of  any  other  non-British  coun¬ 
try.  This  agreement  was  a  direct  blow  at  the 
United  States  and  especially  at  the  exports  which 
come  from  the  United  States  farmers,  and  the 
action  taken  was  in  direct  retaliation  at  the  ab¬ 
normally  high  tariff  wall  which  the  American 
government  has  erected  against  foreign  products. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  against  Ameri¬ 
can  products  by  almost  every  important  country 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  hard  times  on  American  farms.  If 
American  wheat  growers  sell  80  per  cent  of  their 
crop  for  domestic  consumption  and  20  per  cent 
for  export,  it  always  follows  that  not  only  the 
20  per  cent  but  the  80  per  cent  is  sold  at  the  low 
world  price  level.  The  20  per  cent  surplus,  in 
other  words,  sets  the  price  on  the  whole  crop. 

Now,  foreign  countries  normally  in  the  habit 
of  buying  20  per  cent  of  our  export  wheat  are 
refusing  to  do  so  and  are  changing  their  trade 
to  other  countries.  It  then  follows  that  the  20 
per  cent  is  thrown  back  upon  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  causing  the  ruin  and  chaos  in  the  market 
which  the  American  farmer  is  at  present  ex¬ 
periencing. 

Talk  about  farm  relief !  The  American  farmer 
was  promised  a  fair  tariff.  What  happened?  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  help  on  his  own  products,  big 
business  grabbed  the  situation  and  raised  the 
rates  on  its  products  far  higher  than  they  had 


ever  been1  before  in  history,  thus  making  angry 
every  nation  in  the  world  that  had  been  pur¬ 
chasing  these  products.  Therefore,  the  farmer 
had  his  costs  of  production  raised  on  the  sup¬ 
plies  he  had  to  buy  by  this  Hawley-Smoot  tariff, 
and  in  addition  the  high  tariff  shut  off  to  a  large 
extent  the  farmers’  export  trade. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  how 
this  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  has  helped  the  farmer, 
but  here  are  the  facts.  Between  June  1930,  when 
the  Hawley  Smoot  tariff  became  effective,  and 
August  1932,  food  prices  in  different  countries 
declined  as  follows : 

United  States,  45  per  cent 
England,  16  per  cent 
France,  7  per  cent 
Germany,  17  per  cent 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  just  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  calls  for  an  immediate  adjustment  in 
the  tariff  rates  and  a  reciprocity  agreement  with 
other  countries  that  will  renew  trade  relations. 

Pasture  Improvement  Is  Easy 

S  we  have  ridden  this  past  summer  hundreds 
of  miles  through  almost  every  section  where 
American  Agriculturist  circulates,  we  have 
noted  time  and  again  the  bare,  burned-out  pas¬ 
tures,  and  we  have  thought  many  times  what  it 
would  mean  to  the  dairy  industry  if  some  of 
these  pastures  could  be  restored  on  every  farm, 
so  that  the  dairymen  had  available  good  pasture 
grass,  the  cheapest  source  of  feed.  The  thought 
was  brought  to  our  mind  again  in  listening  to  a 
recent  speech  by  Professor  Wallace  of  Cornell 
University,  who  held  up  to  his  audience  a  cake 
or  brick  of  pressed  dried  pasture  grasses  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  wild  white  clover  and 
other  legumes.  Professor  Wallace  stated  that  that 
cake  contained  25  per  cent  protein  and  was  equal, 
therefore,  in  feeding  value  to  oil  meal. 

When  one  realizes  this  and  remembers  too  that 
the  cow  does  her  own  harvesting,  he  sees  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  the  need  of  improving  pastures.  The 
trouble  is  to  do  it  without  investing  more  money 
in  the  land  than  the  land  is  worth. 

It  can  be  done,  however,  and  the  basis  is  super¬ 
phosphate.  Pick  out  one  acre  of  your  pasture, 
apply  500  pounds  of  superphosphate  (what  you 
once  called  acid  phosphate),  spread  it  evenly  on 
top  of  the  sod  before  snow  flies,  or  if  it  is  too 
late  this  fall,  the  first  thing  in  the  spring,  and 
just  watch  what  that  simple  procedure  will  do 
to  that  acre  in  a  year  or  two.  If  your  land  is 
sour,  a  light  application  of  limestone,  that  is, 
about  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre,  will  also 
help  much. 

With  most  pastures  applying  those  two  in¬ 
gredients,  that  is,  superphosphate  and  lime,  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  to  bring  back  the  wild 
white  clover,  to  crowd  out  the  weeds  and,  in 
short,  to  give  you  a  pasture  that  will  really  sur¬ 
prise  you.  If  you  try  it  on  one  acre  and  some 
place  where  you  can  contrast  it  with  the  same 
land  untreated,  we  will  guarantee  that  after  re¬ 
sults  become  apparent,  you  will  use  the  same 
treatment  on  as  much  of  your  pasture  as  you 
can  find  money  with  which  to  buy  the  super¬ 
phosphate. 

Farm  Only  the  Good  Acres 

FEW  days  ago  we  heard  a  group  of  farm 
leaders  of  America  discussing  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  farmers  increase  their 
production  as  prices  go  down.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  lower  prices  are,  the  harder  farmers  have  to 
work  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  the  more  stuff 
they  grow.  Therefore,  a  “vicious  circle”  is  pro¬ 
duced,  for  the  harder  farmers  work,  of  course, 
the  more  they  produce,  and  the  more  they  pro¬ 
duce,  the  lower  prices  go.  It  is  like  a  squirrel 
traveling  ’round  and  ’round  in  a  revolving  cage. 


One  suggestion  that  may  help  farmers  caughl 
in  this  hard  situation  is  to  let  the  acres  farthest 
away  from  the  barns  go  back  to  weeds  or  brush 
and  apply  the  extra  work  and  fertilizer  to  th? 
nearby  acres.  As  a  usual  thing,  the  poorest  land 
is  farthest  from  the  buildings.  It  never  pays  to 
work  poor  land,  least  of  all  in  hard  times.  If  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  increased  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  farm  better  the 
best  acres. 

Last  Minute  Market  Reports 

VERY  farmer  knows  that  a  few  cents  more 
per  dozen  for  eggs,  for  a  pound  of  butter,  or 
a  bushel  of  potatoes,  or  for  anything  he  has 
for  sale  often  makes  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss.  In  these  hard  times,  that  few 
cents  difference  may  pay  the  taxes  or  the  inter¬ 
est  on  the  mortgage. 

Because  the  Publisher  and  Editors  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  know  this  fact  so  well,  we 
spend  a  large  amount  of  money  and  work  to 
give  our  readers  information  about  the  markets 
that  will  enable  them  to  get  top  prices.  All  dur¬ 
ing  the  marketing  season  we  collect  information 
and  publish  articles  on  the  marketing  of  different 
crops,  and  in  every  issue  we  run  a  marketing 
page  that  is  second  to  no  other  farm  paper  in 
America.  As  you  will  note  if  you  turn  to  the 
market  page  of  this  issue,  the  situation  is  such 
that  we  can  give  you  market  reports  almost  the 
last  minute  before  we  go  to  press.  No  other  farm 
paper  can  beat  this  service. 

Furthermore,  if  you  are  trying  to  figure .  the 
best  time  to  sell  your  crop,  day-to-day  quotations 
are  often  not  a  good  guide,  but  our  market  page 
gives  you  trends  of  the  market  and  of  the  out 
look  for  the  immediate  future.  Our  Market  Edi¬ 
tor  is  in  daily  touch  with  the  greatest  produce 
markets  in  the  world  in  New  York  City.  He  gets 
this  information  in  quantities,  analyzes  it,  and 
publishes  it  for  your  benefit. 

We  are  confident,  therefore,  that  if  you  read 
the  market  articles  and  the  market  page  of  this 
publication  regularly,  it  will  save  you  many  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  of  the  best  stories  I  have  heard  in  some 
time  was  told  by  Professor  Thompson  of  the 
Vegetable  Department  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Pie  said  that  some  years 
ago  when  he  worked  for  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  he  was  in  Alabama  one  very 
hot  day  to  demonstrate  at  a  meeting  of  farmers 
there  how  to  cure  peanuts.  It  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  boll  weevil  problem  and  farmers  were 
turning  from  cotton  to  growing  peanuts,  but 
they  knew  little  about  it.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
properly,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Professor  to 
remove  his  coat  and  collar  and  actually  do  the 
work  of  bunching  up  the  peanut  vines  himself. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  moments  he  said  his  own 
brother  would  not  have  recognized  him.  Sweat 
had  streamed  down  his  face,  and  dust  had  mixed 
well  with  the  sweat. 

After  a  preliminary  talk  he  called  for  ques¬ 
tions.  The  white  farmers  present  asked  some, 
and  then  a  darkie  spoke  up  : 

“If  all  de  white  farmers  are  done  askin’  ques¬ 
tions,  boss,  Ah’d  like  t’ask  one.  Do  it  always  take 
so  much  work  to  gather  de  peanuts?” 

“Yes,”  said  Professor  Thompson,  “it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  hot,  sticky  job.  Why?” 

“You  see,  it’s  like  this,”  answered  the  darkie. 
“Ma  boss  done  give  me  a  bushel  of  peanuts  fo’ 
seed  las’  spring.  Instead  of  planting  ’em,  Ah  ate 
’em,  an’  now  Ah’m  'sho’  glad  Ah  did !” 

Professor  Thompson  added,  in  telling  the  story, 
that  maybe  agriculture  would  be  just  as  well  off 
this  fall  if  more  farmers  last  spring  had  “done 
ate”  the  seed. 
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A  New  Way  to  Keep  Hens 

Will  the  Battery  System  Revolutionize  the  Business  ? 


I  AM  on  one  of  those  fast  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
trains  speeding  across  the  New  Jersey  farm 
country,  returning  from  an  interesting  visit  in 
Trenton  to  the  most  unusual  poultry  farm  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  As  the  train  speeds  along,  I  am 
trying  to  jot  down  some  of  the  outstanding  impres¬ 
sions  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  producing  eggs, 
a  system  which  seems  to  work  just  as  well  on  a 
city  lot  as  in  the  open  country. 

As  a  poultryman  of  experience,  I  know  you  will 
say  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  any 
new  scheme  of  poultry  husbandry  which  greatly  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  land  and  building  space  requir¬ 
ed,  which  cuts  labor  costs  in  half,  and  which  also 
makes  other  equally  radical  improvements  on  the 
regular  system.  But  after  considerable 
study  of  the  Battery  System  for  laying 
hens,  I  confess  I  can  find  so  far  no  “nig¬ 
ger  in  the  woodpile.” 

Do  You  Remember  the 
Philo  System? 

Most  people  approaching  middle  age 
will  remember  the  Philo  System  of 
keeping  hens.  I  remember  the  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  an  uncle  of  mine  who  had 
bought  one  of  the  Philo  books  explain¬ 
ing  this  new  system,  and  then,  following 
the  plan,  had  assembled  a  lot  of  dry 
goods  boxes  and  put  one  hen  all  by  her¬ 
self  in  each  box.  He  thought  he  was 
well  started  on  a  new  plan  of  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  poultry  business.  But  the 
Philo  System  failed;  largely  because 
keeping  hens  on  the  individual  system 
made  ruinously  high  labor  costs. 

However,  the  Philo  System  contained 
some  good  fundamental  principles,  and 
the  new  Battery  System  has  adopted 
the  best  principles  of  the  old  Philo  Sys¬ 
tem  and  added  new  features  which  seem 
to  cut  down  the  labor  and  other  costs 
and  which  altogether  seem  to  me  to 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

make  a  new  system  of  poultry  keeping  which  is 
practical  and  workable. 

A  few  years  ago  Milton  H.  Arndt  was  a 
young  man  making  good  in  the  poultry  business. 
He  soon  discovered  that  there  were  two  vital  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  production  of  eggs:  sanitation  and  econ¬ 
omy.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  old  and  regular 
way  of  keeping  hens,  and  being  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind,  he  set  about  to  find  a  new  way.  The  Bat¬ 
tery  System  was  the  result. 

The  pictures  in  connection  with  this  article  are 
the  best  description  of  the  Battery  plan  of  poultry 
husbandry.  Each  hen  has  a  separate  compartment. 
Briefly  described,  a  unit  is  really  a  “hen  apartment 


A  flock  of  hens  kept  in  batteries.  Notice  the  ventilators  in 
While  more  hens  can  be  kept  in  a  given  space  with  this  system, 
tial  that  proper  ventilation  be  provided. 


house,”  two  feet  wide,  three  feet  long,  and  five  feet, 
seven  inches  high.  Each  one  of  these  units  takes 
care  of  twelve  hens,  each  with  a  separate  home  all 
her  own.  Special  poultry  houses  and  yards  are  not 
needed  as  the  hen  is  never  out  of  her  pen. 

The  cage  is  made  entirely  of  wire  with  a  galvan¬ 
ized  feed  trough  in  front  where  the  hen  can  easily 
get  to  it  and  where  the  food  supply  is  easily  replen¬ 
ished  by  the  caretaker.  There  are  drinking  cups  so 
placed  that  they  cannot  be  fouled,  supplied  with 
running  water,  thus  insuring  fresh  water  at  all 
times.  The  bottom  of  the  cage  is  slightly  rolling  so 
that  when  the  egg  is  laid  it  rolls  out  into  a  little 
trough  where  it  cannot  be  reached  by  the  hen  but 
can  be  easily  gathered.  A  great  advantage  of  this 
is  that  the  egg  is  never  soiled  and  needs  no  clean¬ 
ing  whatever  before  going  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  package.  Neither  can  the  hen  sit  on 
it.  Droppings  go  through  the  bottom  of 
the  cage  to  a  revolving  belt  which  can 
be  cleaned  almost  automatically. 

The  batteries  are  set  close  together, 
leaving  only  room  enough  for  the  at¬ 
tendant  to  walk  through,  with  the  result 
that  at  least  twice  the  number  of  hens 
than  in  the  usual  house  can  be  kept  in 
the  same  space.  The  poultry  house  in 
Mr.  Arndt’s  plant  in  Trenton  that  I 
visited  was  just  an  ordinary  two-story 
building  with  no  fancy  or  expensive  fix¬ 
ings  whatever.  There  was  plenty  of  light 
all  the  way  around,  and  a  revolving  ven¬ 
tilator  in  the  roof  which  emptied  the 
room  of  the  foul  air  at  regular  intervals. 

Being  somewhat  “from  Missouri,”  I 
began  to  ask  questions  as  soon  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  plant. 

“What  about  diseases  with  these  birds 
kept  in  such  close  confinement?”  I 
asked. 

“We  have  comparatively  little 
the  ceilin  trouble,”  said  Mr.  Arndt.  “Lack  of  exer- 
it  Vessen-  cise  *s  offset  by  judicious  feeding  of  cod 

( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Prompt  Action  Brings  Arrest  and  Conviction  of  Sellers  of  Stolen  Harness 
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A  photostatic  reproduction  of  thecheck  sent  to  Mr.  Wilson. 


EVERY  American  Agriculturist  subscriber  who 
has  one  of  our  yellow  Service  Bureau  signs 
posted  is  entitled  to  all  the  protection  afforded 
by  our  Service  Bureau.  One  angle  of  this  pro¬ 
tection  is  the  standing  offer  of  a  $100.  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction,  and 
imprisonment  of  any  person  who  swindles  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  at  the  time  has  a  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted.  Such  a  reward  has  just  been  paid  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Wilson  of  Franklinville,  New  York. 

This  offer  is  made  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  serve 
notice  on  crooks  that  it  is  not  safe  to  swindle  our 
subscribers,  and  second,  to  offer  an  incentive  so  that 
prompt  and  definite  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring 
such  persons  to  trial. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  us  saying  that 
he  had  been  defrauded  and  that  the  men  responsible 
for  it  had  been  arrested.  Last  spring  Mr.  Wilson 
purchased  a  set  of  harness  from  two  men  who 
claimed  that  they  had  brought  horses  in  from 
Texas  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and 
that  they  had  brought  the  har¬ 
ness  along  to  try  the  horses  out 
when  selling  them.  To  make 
the  story  more  plausible  these 
men  said  they  wanted  to  rent 
pasture  for  one  or  two  carloads 
of  horses.  Their  story  did  sound 
plausible  and  as  Mr.  Wilson 
needed  a  set  of  harness,  he  pur¬ 
chased  it. 

A  few  days  later  some  State 
Troopers  arrived  with  the  man 
from  whom  the  harness  had 
been  stolen  and  who  identified 
it  as  his  property. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Wilson  had 
taken  the  license  number  of  the 
car  when  he  made  the  purchase. 

This  is  always  an  excellent  pre¬ 
caution  whenever  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  strangers  and  in  this 
case  it  brought  about  the 
prompt  arrest  of  the  men  who 


sold  him  the  harness. 

The  men  were  arrested 
and  put  in  the  Belmont 
jail  and  held  for  the 
September  term  of  the 
Grand  Jury. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Wilson 
the  terms  of  our  reward, 
which  are  that  the  men 
must  be  arrested,  con¬ 
victed,  and  imprisoned, 
and  asked  him  to  get  in 
touch  with  us  just  as 
soon  as  the  case  was 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  Wilson  did  this, 
enclosing  a  letter  from 
Ward  Hopkins,  District 
Attorney  of  Allegany  County,  which  reads: 

“Your  letter  of  July  7,  addressed  to  Maurice  Wilson, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Franklinville,  N.  Y., 
has  been  shown  to  me  and  this 
is  to  advise  you  that  Waldo 
Baker  and  Orange  Sabin  Baker 
were  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
petit  larceny  for  stealing  a  set  of 
double  harness  from  Clifford  Ma¬ 
gee  of  Friendship,  New  York.  The 
information  which  lead  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  these  parties  was  furnish¬ 
ed  by  Maurice  Wilson  to  the 
State  Police,  in  that  the  said 
Maurice  Wilson  took  down  the 
car  number  in  which  these  parties 
were  traveling  and  the  State 
Police  were  able  to  locate  their 
residence  and  arrest  them  upon 
this  information.  They  were  sen¬ 
tenced  by  the  County  Court  of 
Allegany  County  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$50.00  each  and  to  serve  one  day 
in  jail  for  each  dollar  of  the  fine 
unpaid.  They  were  unable  to 
pay  the  fine  and  are  now  serving 
out  a  fifty-day  term  each. 

“In  addition  to  that  they  were 


held  for  147  days  awaiting  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  be¬ 
fore  pleading  guilty  to  the  crime  of  Petit  Larceny. 
There  are  further  warrants  waiting  their  arrest  for 
similar  crimes  committed  in  Steuben  County  upon  their 
release  from  the  jail  at  Belmont,  New  York. 

“I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  information  furnish¬ 
ed  by  Maurice  Wilson  has  cleaned  up  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  gang  of  harness  thieves.  In  addition  to  the  har¬ 
ness  stolen  from  Clifford  Magee,  these  parties  together 
with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dancy  stole  a  harness 
from  Leonard  Burlew,  and  Dancy  was  likewise  con¬ 
victed  of  the  crime  of  Petit  Larceny. 

(signed)  Ward  M.  Hopkins, 

District  Attorney ,  Allegany  County. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  a  Service  Bureau  sign  posted  and 
as  this  letter  showed  that  all  the  other  terms  under 
which  the  reward  is  given  had  been  met,  we  im¬ 
mediately  mailed  a  check  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

We  trust  that  the  reward  will  be  an  incentive  to 
others  to  take  the  same  precautions  that  Mr.  Wilson 
took  when  dealing  with  strangers  and  to  act  prompt¬ 
ly  and  vigorously  in  case  they  are  defrauded.  In 
closing  we  want  to  emphasize  that  this  reward  is 
not  paid  for  arrest  and  conviction  of  those  guilty  of 
simple  theft  but  is  paid  for  arrest,  conviction,  and 
imprisonment  of  anyone  guilty  of  fraud  which,  of 
course,  includes  misrepresentation. 


Maurice  Wilson  of  Franklinville, 
N.  Y .,  who  took  a  license  number  and 
won  a  $100.  reward  check. 
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Mrs.  Grace  Huckett 


CHICKEN  is  usually  considered  the 
meat  resource  of  the  farm  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  When  the  farm  is 
located  at  some  distance  from  market 
and  fresh  meat  is  out  of  the  question, 
there  are  always  chickens  to  fall 

back  on.  Because 
chicken  is  such  a 
staple  meat  for 
farmers,  there  is 
a  slight  danger 
that  it  may  fail 
to  be  the  treat  it 
ought  to  be,  sim¬ 
ply  because  there 
is  not  enough  va¬ 
riety  in  the  cook¬ 
ing.  Having  been 
brought  up  in  a 
part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  loves 
its  chicken  and 
knows  how  to 
make  other  peo¬ 
ple  love  it  too,  it  seems  a  pity  to  do 
nothing  more  than  roast  or  broil  it,  al¬ 
though  these  are  the  old  standard  ways 
of  preparing  it,  and,  by  no  means,  are 
to  be  despised. 

The  problem  on  the  farm  is  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  city  house¬ 
wife  who  is  advised  to  buy  a  fowl  with 
a  soft  breast  bone,  if  she  would  have 
it  tender.  If  we  happen  to  be  culling 
our  layers,  or  have  a  rooster  no  longer 
in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  we  need 
to  know  how  to  make  their  flesh  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  palate,  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  we  shall  discuss  first 
the  ways  of  preparing  young  chickens. 
I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  of 
my  readers  know  how  to  dress  a  chick¬ 
en.  Broilers  are  simply  split  in  half 
and  broiled  in  a  wire  broiler  over  a  hot 
bed  of  coals  or  under  the  gas  flame. 
This  is  true  broiling,  but  since  most 
farms  do  not  have  gas  flames,  and  the 
use  of  a  hot  bed  of  coals  requires  so 
much  preparation,  this  delectable  way 
of  cooking  a  chicken  is  rarely  used. 
The  pan  broiling  method  is  substituted 
for  it.  This  consists  of  cooking  the 
chicken  in  a  frying  pan,  (heavy  iron 
or  steel  ones  are  best)  having  thorough¬ 
ly  greased  the  pan  first.  Covering  the 
container  after  the  bird  has  browned, 
will  insure  its  being  cooked  through¬ 
out.  Baste  once  in  five  minutes  with 
lemon  juice  mixed  with  butter  or  cook¬ 
ing  oil,  and  salt  to  taste. 

Frying  is  the  standard  way  in  the 
South  of  cooking  young  chickens  up 
to  six  or  seven  months  old.  The  chicken 
it  cut  into  pieces  as  for  fricasse,  rolled 
in  flour  or  corn  meal  and  fried  in  lard 
or  cooking  oil  which  reaches  about  an 
inch  deep  in  the  heavy  frying  pan. 
After  the  chicken  is  brown,  it  is  often 
covered  to  make  sure  that  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked  next  to  the  bone.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  necessary  for  a  young 
chicken  under  four  months  old.  If  a 
young  fowl  is  fried,  it  must  first  be 
par-boiled. 

Smothered  chicken  is  first  rolled  in 
flour,  slightly  browned  in  fat,  and  then 
is  cooked,  closely  covered,  either  in  the 
oven  or  on  top  of  the  stove  until  ten¬ 
der,  at  least  forty  to  forty-five  minutes. 
A  very  little  water  may  be  added  to 
start  the  steaming  process.  Milk  or 
cream  is  added  towards  the  end  of  the 
cooking;  this  forms  a  very  delicious 
gravy.  If  the  cream  is  not  thick,  stir 
flour  into  cold  milk  and  add  for  thick¬ 
ening.  Use  a  proportion  of  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour  per  cup  of  milk.  Salt  to 
taste. 

Maryland  chicken  is  a  process  used 
for  young  chickens  or  young  fowls.  Cut 
up  as  for  fricassee,  dredge  each  piece 
with  flour,  or  roll  first  in  beaten  egg 
and  then  in  crumbs.  Place  in  a  greased 
baking-pan  and  baste  every  five  min¬ 
utes  with  two  tablespoons  of  butter 
melted  in  two  tablespoons  of  hot  water. 
Cook  in  a  hot  oven  about  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  with  a  medium  white  sauce. 

Barbecued  chicken  is  another  pro¬ 
cess  of  cooking  young  chickens  which 
always  seems  to  me  more  or  less  like 
“gilding  the  lily.”  The  barbecue  really 
consists  of  the  basting  sauce  which  is 
composed  of  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  four 
tablespoons  fat,  two  cups  of  water,  one 
cup  of  vinegar,  one  pod  red  pepper  and 
black  pepper  to  taste.  The  young  chick¬ 
en  is  split  down  the  back  as  for  broil¬ 
ing,  and  placed  in  the  roaster,  skin  side 
down.  The  mixture  of  vinegar  and 


Chicken  for  Dinner 

Cook  It  in  Different  Ways  and  Serve  It  Oftener 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 

Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


water  is  poured  over  it;  the  salt,  black 
pepper  and  fat  are  sprinkled  over  the 
chicken,  while  the  red  pepper  is  broken 
into  bits  and  put  over  it.  The  chicken 
is  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove  in  the 
roasting  pan  until  tender,  about  an 
hour.  The  top  of  the  roaster  is  removed, 
the  remainder  of  the  vinegar  and  water 
added,  then  the  chicken  is 
put  in  a  hot  oven,  and 
basted  every  ten  minutes 
until  it  is  thoroughly 
browned,  and  the  basting 
mixture  reduced  to  a  small 
amount  of  thick,  rich  gravy. 

There  are  many  other 
ways  of  preparing  young 
chicken  for  the  table,  but 
any  of  these  already  given 
will  afford  a  variety  and 
yet  are  not  too  difficult  or 
complicated  for  a  busy 
farm  woman  to  attempt. 

But  it  is  the  older  chick¬ 
en  which  oftentimes  must 
receive  the  farm  woman’s 
careful  attention,  some¬ 
times  mixed  with  anxiety 
as  to  how  the  final  cooked 
product  will  turn  out. 

Doubtless  you  know  that 
the  pressure  cooker  is  a 
sure,  quick  way  of  getting 
all  tough  meats  tender. 

However,  not  all  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  own  pressure  cookers, 
desirable  though  they  are. 

The  waterless  cooker  also 
affords  a  way  of  tendering 
tough  cuts,  although  this 
requires  longer  cooking  be¬ 
cause  its  temperature  does 
not  rise  much  higher  than 
the  boiling  point.  The  so- 
called  “waterless”  cooker  requires 
some  water  to  provide  the  steam  which 
is  necessary  for  the  cooking.  Lacking 
these  utensils,  it  is  entirely  possibe  to 
tender  an  old  fowl  if  one  has  nothing 
more  than  a  large  kettle  with  a  tight 
fitting  cover.  The  addition  of  vinegar, 
about  two  tablespoons,  will  help  to 
make  the  old  fowl  tender.  Another  sug¬ 
gestion  is  to  add  about  one-half  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  to  the  cooking  water, 
but  do  not  use  both  the  vinegar  and 
soda;  use  one  or  the  other.  Allow  plenty 
of  time  for  cooking,  for  the  muscles 
and  connecting  tissues  are  very  hard 
and  it  takes  longer  to  penetrate  and 
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soften  them  than  for  a  young,  tender 
fowl. 

For  serving  boiled  fowl  ,a  tasty  sauce 
is  a  great  help  because  much  of  the 
flavor  is  withdrawn  by  boiling.  The 
boiled  fowl  is  not  so  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  because  most  people  like  the 
brown  color  which  comes  from  roast¬ 
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Of  course,  you  always  pick  a  non-laying  hen  for  Sunday 
dinner  but  it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  cull  the  entire  flock  at  this 
time  of  year.  It  isn’t  a  bad  plan  either,  when  prices  are  as 
low  as  they  are  now,  to  can  some  of  the  culls  for  your  own 
use  next  winter  rather  than  to  send  them  all  to  market. 


ing.  A  plain  white  sauce  may  be  used. 
This  may  be  varied  by  adding  mush¬ 
rooms  or  by  combining  a  beaten  egg 
yolk  (more  than  one  if  needed)  when 
the  sauce  is  done. 

A  convenient  and  handy  way  of  serv¬ 
ing  boiled  chicken  is  to  press  it.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  the  cooked  chicken 
into  very  small  pieces  and  pouring  over 
it  the  stock  in  which  the  chicken  was 
cooked.  This  stock  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  enough  so  that  it  will  jelly  when 
cold.  If  at  all  doubtful,  add  gelatine  to 
the  hot  stock  to  make  sure  it  will  jelly. 
The  flavor  of  both  the  chicken  and  the 
stock  is  greatly  improved  if  celery  and 
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hjtSong  of  the  Lazy  ragne 

MIRANDY  says  the  time 
has  come  to  put  away  the 
screens,  by  gum,  now  that 
is  only  her  pretext,  for  I  know 
what  is  coming  next.  When  I 
have  get  them  screens  took 
down  and  want  to  spend  the 
day  in  town  Mirandy’ll  stop 
me  with  a  look,  and  she  will 
tell  me,  “Now  you’ve  took  the 
screens  and  put  them  all  away, 
don’t  run  to  town,  you’ve  got 
to  stay  and  wash  them  win¬ 
dows,  they’re  a  sight,  I  want 
them  polished  by  tonight.” 
Mirandy  thinks  it’s  a  disgrace 
to  have  some  dirt  about  the 
place,  she  wants  them  win¬ 
dows  bright  and  clean,  and  so 
I  must  take  off  each  screen 
and  wash  each  window,  so  I 
must  stay  home  and  labor  if 
I  bust. 

There  ain’t  a  thing  that  I 
can  do  except  to  see  this  here 
job  through,  for  when  a  wom¬ 
an  takes  a  spell  of  cleanin’, 
her  man,  sick  or  well,  has  got 
to  toil,  there  ain’t  no  use  to 
try  to  think  up  an  excuse. 
Some  women  has  got  lots  of 
pride,  they  want  to  be  slicked 
up  outside  and  in,  so  neighbors 
passin’  by  will  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  “Oh  my,  do  you 
see  that  Mirandy  Jane,  she’s 
cleanin’  up  the  house  again.” 
I  wouldn’t  wash  them  win¬ 
dows,  if  they’re  never  clean  it  makes  no  diff  to  me,  I  don’t  see  any  hurt  in 
livin’  with  a  little  dirt.  But  most  of  all  I  like  some  peace,  so  I  will  work  and 
never  cease,  and  satisfy  her  if  I  can,  by  makin’  things  all  spic  and  span ! 


onion  are  cooked  with  it.  Sometimes 
raw,  chopped  celery  is  added  to  the 
cold  mixture.  This  gives  more  or  less 
the  effect  of  a  molded  chicken  salad. 
The  chicken  after  being  poured  into 
the  pan  or  mould,  may  have  a  weight¬ 
ed  plate  turned  over  so  that  it  will 
surely  hold  its  shape. 

Chicken  salad  is  another  convenient 
way  of  serving  cold  chicken.  The  boiled 
chicken  is  cut  into  bits,  combined  with 
chopped  celery,  seasoned  with  onion 
juice  (if  desired)  and  mixed 
with  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Pimento  or  green  peppers 
may  be  used  for  gar¬ 
nish.  Shredded  cabbage  or 
chopped  apples  are  often 
combined  with  the  salad. 

To  fricassee  fowl,  roll  the 
pieces  in  flour,  brown  in  hot 
fat,  half  cover  with  water 
or  chicken  stock  and  cook 
in  covered  pan  on  top  of 
stove  until  the  chicken  is 
tender  (1V2  to  3  hours). 
A  white  fricasse  may  be 
made  by  omitting  the 
browning  process  at  the 
first.  This  is  a  very  pal¬ 
atable  way  of  serving  fowl 
and  eliminates  the  carving 
at  at  the  last  minute. 

However,  most  people 
like  stuffing,  and  there  is 
an  almost  unlimited  va¬ 
riety  of  stuffings  for  fowls 
and  meats.  The  usual  stand¬ 
ard  stuffing  is  made  by 
grating  bread  crumbs,  sea¬ 
soning  with  melted  butter, 
salt,  pepper  and  onion.  If 
the  chopped  onion  is 
browned  slightly  in  the  fat 
before  adding  it  to  the 
stuffing,  the  flavor  per¬ 
meates  more  thoroughly. 
Sometimes  mashed  pota- 
substituted  for  half  the 
crumbs.  In  the  South  corn  bread  is 
used  instead  of  white  bread  for  the 
crumbs.  Mushrooms,  oysters,  or  saus¬ 
age  may  be  mixed  with  the  stuffing  to 
add  variety  and  flavor. 

Any  account  of  ways  of  cooking 
chicken  would  not  be  complete  without 
mentioning  chicken  pie,  a  good  old- 
time  favorite  with  almost  everyone. 
For  chicken  pie  use  either  the  white 
or  brown  fricasseed  chicken,  covered 
with  a  rich  dough.  Instructions  for 
making  an  Alabama  chicken  pie  are 
as  follows: 

Cut  up  a  small  chicken  into  pieces, 
as  for  frying.  Rub  with  salt,  pepper 
and  oil.  Make  a  plain  baking  powder 
biscuit  dough  and  roll  out  very  thin. 
Cut  into  irregular  shaped  patches 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  inches 
wide.  Butter  a  deep  baking  dish  or 
pan  and  arrange  the  patches  of  dough 
around  the  bottom  and  sides.  On  each 
patch  place  a  piece  of  chicken  and 
cover  with  a  second  patch;  add  a  sec¬ 
ond  layer  of  chicken  and  cover  with 
pieces  of  dough.  Have  ready  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water  and  pour  the  hot 
water  in  at  the  edge  of  the  pan,  so  as 
not  to  soak  the  top  pieces  of  dough, 
until  the  second  layer  of  chicken  is 
just  barely  covered.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven — 350  degrees— for  about  one 
and  a  half  hours.  Dot  liberally  with 
butter  and  sprinkle  with  black  pepper. 

With  all  these  delicious  dishes,  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  tell  how  to 
utilize  left-over  chicken.  Sliced  cold  for 
sandwiches,  chopped  in  a  meat  chopper 
with  celery  and  onion,  or  cut  fine  for 
scalloped  chicken — these  are  simple 
and  easy  ways  of  using  it.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  warm,  it  may  be  scalloped  just 
as  one  would  scallop  corn  or  potatoes. 
Potatoes  or  corn,  peas  and  carrots  may 
be  added  to  this  scalloped  dish  to  make 
the  chicken  go  farther. 

Chicken  a  La  King  is  very  popular 
for  party  dishes.  The  boiled  fowl  is  cut 
in  small  pieces  about  an  inch  square. 
Pan-fry  mushrooms  in  butter,  add 
chicken  and  one  cup  of  hot  cream; 
cook  gently  five  minutes.  Add  about 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  dash  of  white 
pepper,  a  few  drops  of  tarragon,  vine¬ 
gar  or  one  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice. 
For  trimmings,  minced  green  peppers 
or  minced  pimento,  or  about  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  capers  may  be  added.  If  cream 
is  scarce,  then  white  sauce  may  be 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Editor's  Note — There  is  a  lot  of 
good,  sound,  common  sense  in  the 
Master’s  address  delivered  by  L.  J. 
Taber  at  the  recent  annual  session  of 
the  National  Grange.  We  wish  we  could 
give  it  all  to  you  but  as  lack  of  space 
prohibits  that,  we  have  tried  to  sort  out 
and  give  to  you  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  his  message. 

THE  challenge  of  this  session  is  to 
adopt  a  program  that  gives  assur¬ 
ance  of  courage  and  hope  to  rural 
America. 

“When  you  remember  that  for  twelve 
years  the  farmer  has  been  selling  on 
a  market  varying  from  50  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent  of  pre-war,  and  buying 
back  his  supplies,  including  taxes, 
freight  rates,  etc.,  at  a  price  varying 
from  110  to  155  above  pre-war,  we 
visualize  an  impossible  condition,  tell¬ 
ing  its  own  story. 

“One  of  the  valuable  lessons  of  this 
depression  has  been  the  debunking  of 
the  myth  of  the  ‘super-men,’  financial 
wizards  and  great  captains  of  industry, 
who  could  perform  the  impossible  and 
out  of  a  ‘mysterious  nothing’  create 
substantial  values.  During  the  specu¬ 
lative  days  when  many  turned  from 
labor,  from  production  and  from  sound 
economics,  to  watching  ticker  tape  and 
reading  about  combinations  and  mer¬ 
gers,  some  of  the  mightiest  in  the  land 
came  to  believe  that  you  could  put 
weak,  unprofitable  organizations  to¬ 
gether  and  make  for  profit,  stability 
and  power.  But  with  the  collapse  came 
the  -cold  fact  that  two  and  two  still 
make  four  and  that  they  will  never 
make  five  or  any  other  number. 

What  Congress  Should  Do 

“Agriculture  stands  at  the  crossroads 
today  because  it  is  faced  both  by  the 
problems  of  an  immediate  program 
sufficient  to  meet  the  present  emer¬ 
gency,  and  a  long-time  program  look¬ 
ing  into  the  future  and  thinking  in 
terms  of  rural  life  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  hence. 

“There  are  four  essential  steps  that 
should  be  demanded  of  the  Short  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  There  should  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Marketing  Act, 
providing  machinery  to  deal  with  the 
surplus  problem  and  lift  prices. 
Monetary  stabilization  must  have 
consideration  and  an  honest  dollar 
must  mean  more  than  one  hundred 
cents.  It  must  mean  a  dollar 
honest  to  debtor  and  creditor  alike. 
Credit  machinery  must  be  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  to  prevent  foreclosures,  to  reduce 
interest  charges,  and  where  the  farmer 
has  any  equity  left,  give  him  a  fight¬ 
ing  chance  to  hold  his  farm  and  home. 
Governmental  costs,  local,  state  and 
national,  must  be  reduced  and  tax 
burdens  lightened  on  real  estate. 

A  New  Land  Use  Program 
“The  first  step  in  any  long-time  poli¬ 
cy  for  rural  life  must  be  founded  on  a 
sound  program  of  land  utilization.  The 
battle  that  the  Grange  has  been  wag¬ 
ing  for  a  generation  for  a  better  land 
policy  is  bearing  fruit. 

“With  crop  surpluses  on  every  hand, 
and  with  idle  acres  and  idle  farms, 
it  is  high  time  to  give  renewed 
thought  to  the  problem  of  conserva¬ 
tion  in  its  broader  relationships.  The 
growing  of  trees  is  a  protection  to  gen¬ 
erations  yet  unborn  in  that  it 
guarantees  a  future  timber  supply, 
conserves  wild  life,  tends  to  prevent  er¬ 
osion,  and  stabilizes  rainfall. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Grange 
has  insisted  that  all  problems  affect¬ 
ing  the  surface  use  of  land  should  be 
brought  together  in  the  department  of 
Agriculture.  There  should  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
charge  of  conservation.  We  have  in¬ 
sisted,  and  will  continue  to  insist,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Irrigation  and  Reclama¬ 
tion  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  Agriculture 
where  it  belongs. 

“The  legislation  creating  the  Market¬ 
ing  Act  and  the  Farm  Board  have 
not  given  the  results  expected  or  de¬ 
sired,  yet  the  purpose  of  this  Act  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  gave 
to  agriculture  additional  machinery 
that  can  be  used  in  the  perfecting  of 
a  sound  marketing  program.  When 


the  Marketing  Act  is  amended,  it  must 
be  amended  by  the  friends  and  not 
the  enemies  of  agriculture.  All  amend¬ 
ments  must  seek  to  give  the  farmer 
more,  rather  than  less  control  in  han¬ 
dling  the  products  of  his  own  toil. 

“We  have  for  years  advocated  the 
Export  Debenture  as  a  complement  to 
our  tariff  structure.  This  method  would 
lift  prices  on  the  one  hand  and  tend  to 
stabilize  production.  We  must  continue 
to  advocate  the  Debenture  or  some 
equivalent  method  for  reaching  the 
heart  of  this  problem. 

“The  Marketing  Act  should  be 
amended:  First,  to  provide  for  a  Bi- 
Partisan  Board;  second,  by  restoring 
to  the  Board  funds  spent  for  wheat 
given  to  charity  and  to  China;  and 


third,  by  substituting  for  stabilization 
some  additional  method  of  lifting  farm 
prices. 

The  Government  in  Business 

“Ever  since  the  first  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  our  government  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  tampering  with  economic  laws 
through  patent  grants,  tariff  acts,  re¬ 
strictive,  permissive,  and  protective 
legislation,  and  during  this  century 
and  a  half  most  of  these  benefits  have 
gone  to  others  than  the  farmer.  A  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  of  industrial 
tariffs  have  benefited  America,  but 
it  has  not  benefited  those  who  produce 
our  surplus  crops  and  must  sell  on  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

“Agriculture  must  secure  the  same 


Farm  Bureau  Federation  Meets 

In  Annual  Session  at  Syracuse-Re-electsOfficers 


A  LOT  of  business  was  transacted 
at  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  meeting  at  Syracuse  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10th  and  11th,  and  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  worth-while  talks  were  made. 
Without  attempting  to  report  every¬ 
thing  in  detail,  we  will  try  to  empha¬ 
size  what  in  our  opinion  were  the  most 
important  happenings  at  the  meeting. 

In  his  report,  Secretary  Foster  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  county  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  its  present  share  of  the 
gas  tax.  It  is  anticipated  that  there 
may  be  some  move  to  change  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  gas  tax  which  is  return¬ 
ed  to  counties  for  highway  purposes. 

Chairman  Bert  Miller  of  the  TB 
Eradication  Committee  reported  that 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1932, 
70,018  reactors  were  condemned,  with 
an  average  appraisal  of  $56  a  head  and 
an  average  State  indemnity  of  $41.30. 
The  present  appraisal  values  are  about 
50  per  cent  of  those  of  1929,  which  will 
permit  increased  work  on  the  same  ap¬ 
propriation.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
$3,500,000  will  permit  the  completion 
of  the  initial  testing  by  1936. 

Chairman  Cornelius  Van  Duyne  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee  was  taken  ill 
the  night  before  the  meeting  and  was 
taken  to  a  Syracuse  Hospital  where, 
the  last  we  heard,  his  condition  was 
satisfactory.  His  report  was  read  which 
told  of  the  payment  of  14  rewards  for 
the  conviction  of  persons  for  petit 
larceny  and  one  reward  for  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  person  for  grand  larceny. 

The  Dairy  Committee  Report 

Chairman  Charles  H.  Stiles  of  the 
Dairy  Committee  reported  110  proven 
sires  in  New  York  State  pen  demon¬ 
strations  in  15  counties,  better  bull 
campaigns  in  9  counties,  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  Committee’s  recommen¬ 
dation  on  Bang  abortion  which  has 
been  put  into  effect  by  Commissioner 
Baldwin’s  'recent  regulation. 

E.  V.  Titus,  Veteran  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Transportation,  was 
not  present  due  to  ill  health,  but  his 
report  was  read.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Transportation  Committee  has  se¬ 
cured  a  reduction  in  rates  for  Long 
Island  potato  growers  from  17  y2  to  12 
cents  to  New  York  City.  It  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  freight  decreases  on 
apples,  onions,  and  potatoes  from  other 
sections  which,  if  they  had  gone  into 
effect,  would  furnish  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  to  New  York  State  farmers.  It  has 
secured  revised  rates  on  mixed  cars 
of  vegetables  in  Oswego  County 
amounting  to  $7.13  on  each  car,  sav¬ 
ing  Oswego  County  farmers  about 
$7,000  a  year.  At  present  it  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  lower  the  rates  on  feeder  lambs 
from  the  West  to  New  York  State. 

E.  J.  Lonis,  Chairman  of  the  Mar¬ 
keting  Committee,  emphasized  the  need 
for  more  and  better  local  market  in¬ 
formation  which  might  clear  through 
the  Farm  Bureau,  and  recommended 
that  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  put  Syracuse  on  its  list  of  market 
reports.  The  importance  of  better  grad¬ 
ing  and  marketing  was  emphasized. 
The  advertising  of  New  York  State 
products  which  had  been  done  was 
mentioned,  and  the  development  of 
auction  and  regional  markets  cited. 


The  meeting  was  not  all  serious.  For 
example,  there  was  a  New  York  State 
farm  products  dinner  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  which  was  exceptionally  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  speakers  included  Mrs. 
Charles  Sewell  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Home  Department  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Miss  Flora 
Rose,  head  of  the  College  of  Home 
Economics,  and  H.  E.  Babcock  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Europe. 

We  cannot  fail  to  mention  the  fine 
singing  of  the  Liederkranz  Glee  Club, 
made  available  through  the  courtesy  of 
Jerome  Barnum  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

On  Thursday,  by  the  way,  talks  were 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


privileges  and  opportunities  that  others 
enjoy.  The  cry,  “Take  the  government 
out  of  business,”  comes  largely  from 
those  who  are  anxious  to  take  the 
government  out  of  business  only  as 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned. 

Reorganization  and  Economy 

“It  is  apparent  that  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  by  the 
Federal  government  in  efficient  re¬ 
organization  and  by  the  elimination  of 
non-essential  and  outgrown  services 
and  by  the  consolidation  and  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  many  of  our  present  bu¬ 
reaus.  We  must  economize,  we  must 
reorganize,  we  must  consolidate,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  do  it  with 
intelligence. 

“Agriculture  will  take  its  share  in 
the  reduction  of  personnel  and  appro¬ 
priations,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
much  of  our  agricultural  appropria¬ 
tions  benefit  the  public  more  than  they 
do  the  farmer  himself.  For  example, 
our  highway  development,  tuberculosis 
eradication,  pure  food,  etc.,  must  be 
pruned  carefully.  Emphasizing  this 
danger  we  point  out  that  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  cut  50  per  cent  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  Farm  Board  and 
less  than  10  per  cent  was  lopped  off  of 
some  other  departments. 

Taxation 

“Whenever  the  costs  of  government 
have  exceeded  one-fifth  of  the  income 
of  a  nation,  that  people  face  trouble. 
Last  year  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  consumed  in  the 
costs  of  government,  from  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  Washington.  This  burden  must 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Western  New  York  Notes 


IV1.  C.  Bur  rill 


ONE  of  the  most  disappointing  har¬ 
vests  in  a  generation  in  Western 
New  York  is  drawing  to  a  close.  On 
election  day  there  were  still  a  few  ap¬ 
ples,  principally  Ben  Davis,  unpicked 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  cabbage 

uncut  in  the  or¬ 
chards  and  fields. 
Fall  varieties  have 
generally  been  sold 
to  canning  factor¬ 
ies  at  prices  pre¬ 
viously  reported  or 
sent,  mostly  truck¬ 
ed,  to  markets  at 
equally  low  prices. 
Dry  houses  did  not 
open  at  all,  closing 
this  outlet  entirely. 
Cider  manufactur¬ 
ers  bought  drops 
and  culls  at  15 
cents  and  later  at 
10  cents  per  hundred  for  a  time  but  have 
now  stopped  buying  altogether  in  this 
vicinity  at  least.  Locally  our  canning 
factory  has  been  the  best  outlet.  It  has 
bought  on  a  graded  basis  which  has 
been  quite  satisfactory  to  growers  of 
well-sprayed  fruit,  but  has  caused 
some  dissatisfaction  to  others. 

The  cabbage  market  has  gradually 
slipped  from  five  dollars  a  ton  for  the 
earliest  shipments  to  two  dollars  a  ton 
the  lowest  price  for  cabbage  I  can  re¬ 
member.  At  many  points  all  loading 
has  ceased  but  from  25  to  87  cars  per 
day  have  moved  out  of  New  York  State 
even  at  these  low  prices.  The  prospects 
for  storage  are  not  good  as  the  crop 
is  large  and  purchasing  power  so  low. 
Storage  costs  have  come  down  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  ton 
to  one  and  a  half  dollars  per  ton. 
A  risk  of  getting  a  price,  out  of  stor¬ 
age,  of  four  to  five  dollars  a  ton  does 
not  seem  great  but  many  hesitate  to 
take  it,  and  perhaps  wisely.  More  than 
the  usual  amount  is  going  into  base¬ 
ment  storage  and  pits  in  the  field. 

What  To  Do  About  It 

One  might  cite  similar  prices  for 
other  crops.  The  peach  situation  was 
disastrous.  Early  season  prices  of  60 
to  70  cents  per  bushel  fell  to  25  cents 
cut  of  storage  with  thousands  of  bush¬ 
els  dumped.  Pears  into  storage  have  not 
paid  costs  above  the  price  when  they 


were  put  in.  Carrots  and  celery  are 
very  low  in  price.  Generally  returns  are 
way  below  costs.  Farmers  who  are 
able  to  sell  their  crops  for  enough  to 
pay  expenses  are  fortunate  indeed. 
Very  few  old  obligations  will  be  liquid¬ 
ated.  Many  taxes  will  be  unpaid. 

What  should  a  farmer  do  under  such 
circumstances?  Of  course,  any  at¬ 
tempted  answer  must  be  general.  Each 
case  has  its  own  particular  circum¬ 
stances.  I  think  the  first  factor  is  the 
land.  If  a  man  has  good  land  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  succeed  on  it.  If  the  land 
is  poor,  it  may  be  better  to  abandon  it. 
The  next  factor  is  one’s  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  a  man  is  out  of  debt 
and  has  reasonable  working  capital  or 
credit  and  is  on  good  land,  he  should 
not  be  discouraged.  If  he  is  heavily 
involved  in  debt  and  has  no  working 
capital  or  credit  the  problem  ahead 
may  be  almost  insuperable  or  too  dif¬ 
ficult.  In  such  a  case  liquidation  and 
a  new  start  may  be  the  best  way  out. 

Costs  Must  Come  Down 

Given  the  more  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  already  outlined  what  meth¬ 
ods  are  best  under  these  conditions? 
Here  again  conditions  alter  cases.  Gen¬ 
erally  high  yields  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  good  quality  and  some  variety 
of  production  are  more  likely  to  give 
success  than  opposites.  Both  labor 
and  supply  costs  have  come  down  mat¬ 
erially,  though  many  materials  and  es¬ 
pecially  machinery  are  too  much  yet. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  expenses  can 
be  reduced  without  lowering  quality 
or  efficiency  in  production. 

The  packing,  shipping,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  product  is  the  big  problem 
to  be  solved.  The  following  illustra¬ 
tion  gives  point  to  this  statement.  Star¬ 
ting  with  a  base  price  of  27  cents  for 
a  bushel  of  42  pounds  of  apples,  which 
is  the  price  paid  by  the  local  canning 
factory  for  the  number  1  grade  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  variety,  to  deliver  this  bushel  to 
a  buyer  of  carlots  in  New  York  City  we 
must  add  the  following  present  costs: 
package  liner  and  caps  13  cents,  pack¬ 
ing  charge  8  cents,  freight  17  cents, 
cartage  at  New  York  5  cents  and  com¬ 
mission  7  cents.  This  50  cent  addition 
is  185  percent  of  the  raw  material 
price  at  the  shipping  point.  Obviously 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 


ApV 


Asri 


Cross  Head  Bale  Ties— 

r  Lowest  Market  Prices.  15  Bdls 

or  more  delivered  freight  Paid. 
Rebuilt  Balers,  all  kinds  Belting. 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Wire  Rope,  Tags,  Tally 
Books,  Canvas  Covers.  Steel  Wheels.  Blocks. 
Press  Repairs,  etc. 

Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,N.Y. 


Burpee’s  GARDEN  BOOK  free 


Describes  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables— 
Burpee's  guaranteed  seeds.  Low  prices. 
Many  pictures.  Planting  information. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO 
873  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  LOW  RATES 

Come  and  bring  the  family.  3  minutes  from 
Peace  Bridge  to  Canada;  20  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Clean,  comfortable  rooms, 
good  beds,  excellent  food.  Rates  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Send  for  free  Road  Map  and  Booklet 
C.  A.  MINER.  President 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  STREET.  NEAR  DELAWARE 

BUFFALO,  New  York 


don’t  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of  ABOUT 

needless  discomfort,  worry?  _ , 

Try  a  Brooks  Automatic  Air  B2'  B  TaS'E'M  TIJ  *7* 
Cushion!  Permits  opening  to  R  W  kUi 

close,  yet  holds  securely,  comfortably.  Thousands  re¬ 
port  amazing  results.  Light,  neat-fitting.  Patented. 
Try  one  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  A  PENNY’S  RISK. 

postpaid  in 


facts. 


Free  Rupture  Book,  convincing 
plain,  sealed  envelope.  Writel 

BROOKS  CO.  748-B  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


r>  IK-  D,lnnL,  Sable  and  white.  Intelligent  cow 
COllie  I  UppieS.  drivers.  Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.00 
Beagle  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Penna. 


Fox  Hounds 


and  Rabbit  Hounds — on  approval. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS:  Males  $2.  Females  $2.50,  Pair  $4,  Ratters  $3 
Muzzles  20c.  Glendale  Ferret  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Cavies  for  sale  25c  to  $1.  Ea*ft-  |h0?eSham?Nvt 


RABBITS 


n  A  RRITC  FOR  LABORATORY  WORK.  5  lbs. 
X\/A.IJL>x  l  j  state  quantity,  lowest  price  delivered. 

Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NO  matter  what  you  are  buying — - 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 


Farm  Bureau  Federation  Meets 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 


that  the  Federal  Land  Bank  is  hard- 
boiled  in  the  manner  with  which  it 


given  by  Bert  Miller,  Farm  Bureau 
legislative  representative;  Frank  Smith 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Leigh  Kirkland,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture;  L.  R.  Simons,  State  Director 
of  Extension;  County  Agent  Leader 
Earl  Flansburgh;  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Charles  H.  Baldwin;  and,  of 
course,  the  President’s  address  given 
by  Charles  R.  White. 

On  Friday,  reports  of  State  coopera¬ 
tive  activities  were  made  with  Warren 
Hawley  for  the  Buffalo  Livestock  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  H.  J.  Evans  for 
the  Blue  Tag  Seed  Potato  Association, 
Vic.  Underwood  for  the  Cooperative 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  in  place  of  H.  E. 
Babcock  who  was  absent,  and  Director 
L.  A.  Chapin  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  in 
place  of  President  Sexauer  who  was  ill. 

How  Taxes  Are  Spent 

An  exceptionally  interesting  talk  was 
given  by  Professor  M.  P.  Catherwood 
of  the  State  College  on  the  subject, 
“What  Becomes  of  the  Tax  Dollar?” 
The  College  has  been  studying  the 
actual  incomes  and  expenses  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  counties  and  towns,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  these  figures  was  given  by 
Professor  Catherwood. 

A  short  but  very  interesting  talk  was 
given  by  President  E.  H.  Thomson, 
President  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Springfield.  Mr.  Thomson  referred 
to  the  criticism  which  has  been  made 


deals  with  delinquent  payments  on 
mortgages.  Mr.  Thomson  stated  that 
it  is  the  Bank’s  policy  to  cooperate 
with  borrowers  in  every  possible  way. 
It  is  the  Bank’s  intention  to  grant  ex¬ 
tensions  on  payments  in  every  ease 
where  it  seems  that  such  a  policy  will 
allow  the  farm  owner  to  pull  out  of 
his  difficulties.  Mr.  Thomson  pointed 
out  how  some  local  creditors  have  not 
been  very  cooperative,  and  because 
they  have  foreclosed  second  mort¬ 
gages  or  perhaps  chattel  mortgages, 
have  practically  forced  the  Bank  to 
foreclose  in  order  to  protect  its  in¬ 
vestors. 

Charles  R.  White,  of  Ionia,  was  re¬ 
elected  President  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  all  the  officers 
likewise  were  re-elected.  Delegates 
were  chosen  to  attend  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  meeting  in 
December,  as  follows: 

Henry  P.  Wilson,  Wyoming  County 
Leon  Joy,  Orleans  County 
Clayton  White,  Chautauqua  County 
M.  E.  Buckley,  Westchester  County 
C.  D.  Semans,  Yates  County 
William  Mowrey,  Schuyler  County 
M.  N.  Wadsworth, Oswego  County 
George  W.  Lamb,  Madison  County 
C.  Walter  Goff,  Essex  County 
H.  J.  Harmer,  Otsego  County 
William  Whittaker,  Sullivan  County 
While  of  minor  importance  so  far  as 
the  meeting  is  concerned,  it  is  always 


Resolutions  Passed  at  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Meeting 


ONE  of  the  important  pieces  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  annually  at  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  meeting  is  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
which  reads,  sifts,  and  considers  the 
dozens  of  resolutions  handed  to  it  by  the 
county  Farm  Bureau  organizations  all 
over  the  State,  and  then  reports  back 
to  the  meeting  a  number 
of  resolutions  for  action 
by  the  meeting.  This  year, 

19  resolutions  were  report¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee,  all 
of  which  received  favor¬ 
able  action. 

Briefly,  and  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  were 
presented,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed : 

First,  voicing  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  Syracuse 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Onondaga  Hotel,  the  Press 
and  others  who  had  helped 
make  the  meeting  a  suc¬ 
cess  ; 

Second,  favoring  the 
postponement  of  the  open 
season  for  pheasants  un¬ 
til  the  first  or  second 
week  in  November  when 
fewer  farmers  would  be 
working  in  the  fields. 

Third,  requesting  the 
Traffic  Department  of  the 
Federation  to  investigate 
the  comparative  freight  rates  on  potatoes 
from  various  sections,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  change  these  rates  if 
study  shows  that  present  rates  give  un¬ 
fair  competition  to  New  York  State 
growers ; 

Need  Help  of  College  More  Now 

Fourth,  asserting  the  necessity  of  more 
rather  than  less  assistance  from  the  State 
College  and  Experiment  Stations  during 
these  times,  and  urging  research  work 
where  necessary  to  solve  these  problems ; 

Fifth,  favoring  a  consolidation  in  the 
Federal  government  of  all  activities  re¬ 
lating  to  soil  conservation,  including  ag¬ 
riculture,  forestry,  grazing,  parks,  con¬ 
servation  of  waters,  etc.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  these  should  be  consolidated 
under  one  head  in  the  present  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Sixth,  favoring  the  development  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  on  poultry  diseases  and  parasites 
which  are  causing  heavy  loss  to  New 
York  farmers; 

Seventh,  endorsing  the  recent  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Conference  Board  which 
pointed  out  that  the  work  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of 
Home  Economics,  and  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  are  particularly  valuable 


at  the  present  time  and  should  suffer  the 
least  possible  cut  in  financial  resources; 

Approve  Keeping  Out  Diseased  Cows 

Eighth,  approving  the  recent  order  of 
Commissioner  Baldwin  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  dairy  cattle  into  New  York 

State  unless  they  have  been  tested  and 

found  free  from  conta¬ 
gious  abortion; 

Ninth,  favoring  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present 
program  of  bovine  TB 
eradication  which  should 
complete  the  initial  test¬ 
ing  of  all  the  herds  in  the 
State  by  1936; 

Tenth,  reaffirming  the 
principle  that  inasmuch 
as  real  estate  constitutes 

40  per  cent  of  the  wealth 

of  the  State,  it  should  not 
bear  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  tax  burden,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  present 
burden  of  approximately 
70  per  cent; 

Eleventh,  favoring  the 
installment  payment  of 
county  taxes  to  relieve 
farmers  of  their  heavy 
financial  burden  which 
now  comes  around  Jan¬ 
uary  1st; 

Twelfth,  favoring  the 
payment  by  the  State  for 
the  entire  expense  of  snow  removal  on 
State  highways ; 

Thirteenth,  favoring  the  assumption  by 
the  State  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  rights 
of  way  for  State  highways,  now  being 
borne  by  the  county; 

Fourteenth,  favoring  legislation  for  ad¬ 
ditional  aid  for  the  improvement  of  dirt 
roads,  which  still  constitutes  50  per  cent 
of  the  road  mileage; 

Fifteenth,  favoring  the  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  permitting 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  to  loan 
money  to  cooperative  buying  and  selling 
organizations ; 

Sixteenth,  favoring  a  three-quarter  year 
truck  license  for  New  York  State 
farmers ; 

Seventeenth,  favoring  the  reduction  of 
license  fees  for  light  trucks,  which  will 
go  into  effect  next  spring; 

Eighteenth,  recommending  that  the 
State  purchase,  wherever  possible,  New 
York  State  products  for  use  in  its  State 
institution  homes; 

Nineteenth,  recognizing  that  economy 
is  necessary,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
recommends  that  governmental  aid  to 
agriculture  should  not  be  cut  to  a  greater 
degree  than  that  given  other  govern¬ 
mental  activities, 


Mr.  C.  R.  White  of 
Ionia,  New  York,  who  was 
re-elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting. 


interesting  to  note  the  smattering  of 
Master  Farmers  where  any  worthwhile 
State  event  is  going  on.  Those  noted 
this  year  were  George  Lamb  of  Hub- 
bardsville,  Peter  Vercrouse,  of  Oswego, 
W.  D.  Robens  of  Poland,  H.  D.  For¬ 
ward  of  Camillus,  Thomas  Fife  of 
Madrid,  and  Herbert  P.  King  of  Tru- 
mansburg. 


With  the  A.  A. 

FARM 

MECHANIC 


Keeping  the  Windshield 
Clear 

ONE  can  keep  the  windshield  clear 
in  wet  weather  by  wiping  it  with 
a  rag  dampened  with  a  solution  of  one 
teaspoonful  common  salt,  two  ounces 
(four  tablespoonfuls)  glycerine,  one 
ounce  (two  tablespoonfuls)  water.  Use 
only  a  very  thin  film  and  carry  the 
moistened  rag  in  a  closed  container  so 
it  can  be  renewed  as  needed. — I.  W.  D. 


Hiding  a  Nail  Head 

If  you  are  doing  a  fine  piece  of 
cabinet  or  other  fine  woodwork  and  do 
not  want  a  nail  head  to  show,  try  this : 
At  the  spot  where  the  nail  needs  to  be 
driven,  take  a  sharp  chisel,  force  it 
gently  and  firmly  into  the  wood  and 
carefully  peel  back  a  chip,  leaving  the 
chip  attached  at  one  end.  The  nail  is 
then  driven  into  the  spot  from  which 
the  chip  has  been  curled  back,  and 
afterward  the  chip  is  glued  back  into 
place  over  the  sunken  nail  head.  Thus 
the  nail  is  completely  hidden  and  if 
the  work  is  properly  done,  no  one  will 
even  suspect  its  presence.  Cabinet 
makers  term  this  chip-nailing  and  re¬ 
sort  to  it  quite  frequently. 

—“Ed.  Henry.” 


Motor  too  Small 

Could  you  please  tell  me  if  a  %  H.  P. 
motor  will  run  a  10  inch  circular  saw? 

— J.  H.,  New  York 

This  will  depend  very  much  on  where 
and  how  the  saw  is  to  be  used.  If  it  is 
in  a  home  shop  where  most  of  the  work 
is  to  be  on  light  lumber  with  very  little 
ripping  of  two  and  three-inch  stuff  and 
where  there  will  be  no  need  to  crowd 
the  lumber  to  it  when  you  have  such 
ripping  to  do,  the  %  H.P.  motor  will 
handle  it  all  right.  If  it  is  to  be  used 
out  on  a  contractor’s  outfit  where  you 
will  he  ripping  long  two-inch  pieces 
one  after  another  and  will  want  to 
hurry  the  work,  the  %  H.P.  motor  will 
he  rather  light  and  I  would  recommend 
a  l  H.P.  instead.— I.  W.  Dickerson. 


Waste  Oil  Keeps  Drill  from 
Rusting 

I  have  found  that  used  crankcase  oil 
is  one  of  the  best  things  to  keep  the 
inside  of  a  grain  drill  box  from  rusting 
from  one  season  to  another.  Take  a 
half  gallon  or  so  and  swab  it  on  the 
metal  parts  inside  the  box  and  let  it 
run  down  into  the  cup  and  delivery 
pipes.  In  the  spring  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  whenever  needed. 

Before  I  tried  this,  I  always  had  to 
spend  considerable  time  and  work 
cleaning  out  the  rust  and  dirt  and  loos¬ 
ening  up  the  cups  and  feeding  mechan¬ 
ism  so  it  would  work  properly.  Now 
this  is  all  done  away  with— G.  B. 

Editor’s  Note — I  have  never  tried 
this  plan  hut  it  seems  like  a  practical 
idea.  I  have  always  noticed  how  dull 
cups  and  feeds  rust  from  one  season 
to  another,  especially  when  smut-treat¬ 
ed  grain  has  been  sown,  or  if  seed  or 
chaff  has  been  left  in  the  cups.  If  the 
oil  is  fairly  thin,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  make  the  surfaces  sticky  enough 
to  interfere  vnth  the  seed  feeding  down 
properly. — I.  W.  D. 


Stellited  Plow  Shares  Wear  Longer 
A  hard  tough  special  steel  known  as 
Stellite  is  now  furnished  in  rod  form 
and  when  applied  with  a  welder’s  torch 
to  the  point  and  cutting  edge  of  a  steel 
plow  share  is  said  to  give  from  five  to 
eight  times  as  much  wear  as  when 
sharpened  and  hardened  in  the  usual 
way. 
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With  the  A.  A . 

Dairyman 


Why  Import  Diseased  Cattle  ? 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


IN  1931,  New  York  State  dairymen 
purchased  32,379  cows  that  were  im¬ 
ported  into  New  York  State  from  other 
states,  approximately  10,000  of  them 
coming  from  one  state,  Wisconsin.  Es¬ 
timated  on  the  best  figures  we  have 
available  these  animals  cost  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $75  each,  which  means  that 
New  York  State  dairymen  parted  with 
pretty  nearly  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  in  1931  for  imported  cows.  That 
is  a  lot  of  money. 

For  several  years  some  dairymen 
and  dairy  leaders  have  believed  that 
too  many  of  these  cows  were  not  high 
producers  but  were  animals  which 
dairymen  in  other  states,  through 
memberships  in  dairy  improvement  as¬ 
sociations,  had  found  unprofitable.  Un¬ 
til  recently  several  other  dairy  states 
had  taken  up  the  idea  of  dairy  improve¬ 
ment  association  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  New  York  and,  such  being 
the  case,  we  could  hardly  expect  that, 
having  the  figures  on  all  the  cows  in 
their  herds,  they  would  pick  out  and 
send  to  New  York  the  ones  with  the 
best  records. 

It  has  also  been  believed  by  some 
dairymen  that  contagious  abortion, 
costing  them  hundreds  of  dollars,  was 
started  in  their  herds  through  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  imported  cows.  Of  course,  an 
animal  with  this  disease  is  just  as  dan¬ 
gerous  if  she  is  a  native  of  New  York 
State  as  she  is  if  she  comes  from  some 
other  state,  but  is  not  a  dairyman  more 
likely  to  get  healthy  cows  when  he 
buys  from  a  neighbor  than  when  he 
buys  from  another  state? 

Cow  Prices  Are  Coming  Down 

For  several  years  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  stated  on  many  occasions 
that  prices  paid  by  New  York  State 
farmers  for  cows  were  too  high.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  past  cows  from  other  states 
have  been  purchased  because  their  cost 
was  less  or  because  of  a  feeling  that  a 
better  bargain  was  being  secured.  If 
prices  on  cows  from  outside  of  the  state 
were  lower  at  one  time  we  doubt  if 
the  situation  holds  true  now. 

Recently  the  Allegany-Steuben  Ayr¬ 
shire  Association  held  a  sale  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  at  which  53  purebred 
animals  were  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  $77,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  $200  a  head  at  last  year’s  auction. 
The  top  price  for  the  sale  was  $160.  At 
a  farm  auction  in  northern  New  York 
recently  16  cows,  probably  grades, 
were  sold  for  an  average  of  $21.65,  the 
lowest  price  being  $4  and  the  highest 
$60.  As  we  write  this,  the  Steuben- 
Allegany  Holstein  Club  is  planning  for 
an  auction  sale  in  the  near  future 
where  some  excellent  animals  will  be 
sold. 

Keeping  Out  Diseased  Cows 

Very  recently  the  State  of  New  York 
put  a  ruling  into  effect  that  dairy  cows 
imported  into  the  State  must  be  tested 
and  found  free  of  contagious  abortion 
and  this  ruling  has  aroused  some  op¬ 
position.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
New  York  State  already  has  plenty  of 
this  disease.  This  being  the  case,  those 
opposed  to  it  might  ask,  “Why  keep  out 
something  which  we  already  have?” 
The  answer  is  that  contagious  abortion 
is  causing  a  very  heavy  loss  to  dairy¬ 
men  and  if  we  are  ever  going  to  clean 
it  up,  we  must  make  a  start  some¬ 
where.  Already  there  are  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  herds  in  the  State 
which  have  been  tested  and  are  now 
free  from  this  trouble.  As  time  goes 
on  this  number  will  increase  until  some 
day,  perhaps,  we  will  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  entirely.  The  ruling  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  does  not  prohibit  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  healthy  cows,  and  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  New  York  State 
dairymen  want  those  that  are  not 
healthy. 

Why  is  there  opposition  to  this  re¬ 
cent  ruling?  We  can  understand  three 
possible  sources.  First,  there  are  some 
dairymen  who  are  afraid  that  the  rul¬ 
ing  will  boost  cattle  prices,  a  fear 


which  in  our  opinion  is  fostered  by 
some  cattle  dealers.  We  have  already 
quoted  actual  prices  secured  at  two  re¬ 
cent  sales  which  do  not  indicate  that 
prices  are  going  up.  Recent  low  returns 
for  dairy  products  have  been  caused 
not  only  by  the  depression  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  just  at  the  time  when 
business  took  a  slump,  we  had  more 
dairy  cows  in  New  York  State  than 
we  have  had  for  several  years.  So  far 
as  the  good  of  the  dairy  industry  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  need  more  cows 
than  we  have  in  the  State  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

The  second  type  of  opposition  comes 
from  cattle  dealers  who  fear  that  their 
business  will  be  interfered  with.  We 
can  understand  this  opposition  and  to 
a  certain  extent  sympathize  with  it.  If 
farmers  will  remember  where  such  op¬ 
position  comes  from  and  what  lies  back 
of  it,  we  do  not  believe  they  will  give  it 
much  consideration  when  deciding  what 
is  best  for  the  dairy  business. 

Wisconsin  Objects 

The  third  type  of  opposition  comes 
from  other  states,  particularly  Wiscon¬ 
sin  whose  dairymen  in  1931  took  in 
about  three  quarters  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  animals  sold  in  New  York 
State.  There  is  opposition  from  Wis¬ 
consin.  In  fact,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  R.  M.  Orchard  of  Wisconsin 
has  been  in  Albany  and  has  requested 
that  New  York  State  lift  the  embargo 
against  cattle  not  certified  as  free  of. 
contagious  abortion.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  declined  to  do  this 
and  there  was  at  a  least  an  intimation 
that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will  bring 
suit  against  the  State  of  New  York  to 
compel  them  to  lift  this  embargo.  We 
do  not  believe  this  can  be  done.  We 
believe  that  any  state  has  the  right  to 
keep  out  cattle  that  are  not  healthy, 
but  whether  or  not  Wisconsin  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  her  attempt,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  New  York  State  dairymen  will 
greatly  resent  this  action  which  is  in 
effect  an  attempt  to  force  animals 
known  to  have  contagious  abortion  on 
New  York  State  dairymen. 

The  whole  situation  is  one  that  needs 
straight  thinking  on  the  part  of  dairy¬ 
men.  There  is  no  dairy  subject  on 
which  we  get  more  correspondence 
than  we  do  on  abortion.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  now  have  it  in  their  herds  and  do 


not  know  how  to  handle  it.  A  com¬ 
paratively  few  dairymen  realized  the 
danger  of  the  disease  several  years  ago 
and  have  cleaned  up  their  herds.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task,  but  it  can  be  done. 
Why  add  to  our  difficulties  by  bringing 
in  animals  known  to  be  diseased?  It  is 
our  firm  belief  that  Commissioner 
Baldwin  is  absolutely  right  in  his  stand 
and  that  he  should  have  the  support 
of  all  dairymen  who  are  interested  in 
making  or  keeping  their  herds  healthy. 


De-horning  Cows 

When  de-horning  cows  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  tool  to  use,  a  saw  or  de-horning  clip¬ 
pers? 

This  brings  up  an  argument  that 
probably  never  will  be  settled.  Clippers 
are,  of  course,  quicker  but  because  they 
leave  a  clean  cut  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
little  more  bleeding  than  when  a  saw 
is  used.  Of  course,  the  very  best  way 
to  handle  the  de-horning  proposition  is 
to  use  caustic  potash  when  they  are 
about  a  week  old.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  readers  about  their  exper¬ 
iences  in  de-horning  animals.  What  is 
your  preference  as  to  the  tool  to  use? 


Western  New  York  Notes 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
prices  of  materials,  freight,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  all  out  of  line  with  pro¬ 
ducers’  prices.  These  are  the  problems 
which  must  be  solved  and  which  are 
much  more  important  now  than  effi¬ 
cient  production. 

Cooperation  Helps 

In  spite  of  this  fact  an  individual  far¬ 
mer  must  still  concern  himself  with 
efficient  production  on  his  particular 
farm.  The  problem  of  reduced  cost  of 
supplies  and  distribution  is  one  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion.  The  individual  can  help  by  sup¬ 
porting  and  participating  in  his  cooper¬ 
ative  organization. 

I  have  long  been  watching  the  Cort¬ 
land  variety  of  apples  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  it  or  McIntosh 
should  be  planted  in  Western  New  York. 
I  have  one  tree  fruiting  well  and  other 
younger  trees  just  beginning  to  bear. 
The  trees  are  good  sturdy  growers  and 
the  foliage  good.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
the  tree  well  (some  apples  were  still 
on  the  tree  on  Nov.  8)  and  handles  with 
less  bruising  as  the  skin  is  tough.  The 
flavor  is  pleasing  but  not  quite  so  deli¬ 
cate  as  McIntosh.  With  me  the  fruits 
grow  too  large — perhaps  because  on 
young  vigorously  growing  trees — and 
coarse  and  do  not  color  as  well  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  My  one  bearing  tree  has  not 
borne  a  heavy  crop  in  any  year  yet. 
Cortland  has  no  market  reputation  like 
McIntosh  as  yet.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed  in  Cortland  so 
far  and  if  I  were  to  plant  one  of  these 
varieties  now  it  would  be  McIntosh. 


WHEN  IS  IT  GOING  TO  BE  BUTCHERING  TIME? 
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-From  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


Your  Childrens 


•  •  What  Are  You  Doing 
to  Protect  Them? 


According  to  a  recent  test  of  the  eyes  of 
500,000  children  of  school  age,  it  was 
found  that  for  every  city  child  with  de¬ 
fective  vision  there  were  5  times  as 
many  country  children  suffering  a  like 
handicap.  In  commenting  on  this  report 
an  eminent  eye  specialistsaid  “The  poor 
lights  of  the  country  are  certainly  get¬ 
ting  in  their  work.”  There’s  no  reason 
now,  however,  why  country  children 
should  not  have  ample  light  of  the  prop¬ 
er  quality,  for  the  Aladdin  kerosene 
mantle  lamp  provides  a  modern  white 
light  that  even  gas  or  electricity  cannot 
match  and  at  far  Hess  cost  than  either. 
Insure  your  children’s  eyes  against  de¬ 
fective  vision  by  securing  an  Aladdin 
at  once. 


SHADE! 

AND 

TRIPOO 

EXTRA 


While  light 

from  KEROSENE. 


Positively  the  lowest 
priceat  whichan  Alad¬ 
din  was  ever  offered. 


'TtfUhlhh, 
<z/hna%iruj- 

NUTYPE 

Aladdin 

Mantle  Lamp 


All  Models 
Reduced 

Line  includes  table, 
vase,  hanging,  floor, 
and  bracket  lamp3 
in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  finishes.  Prices 
to  suit  all. 


Beautiful  Shades 
Glass  or  Parchment 

Aladdin  lamps  supplied  with 
Satin  White  Glass  Shades  or 
with  exquisite  hand-decor¬ 
ated  parchment  shades  in  a 
wide  selection  of  designs  and 
colors,  at  new  reduced  prices 
from  $1.00  up. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Demonstration 

If  you  do  not  know  who  your  dealer 
is,  write  us  for  his  name.  Illustrated 
catalog  on  request. 


The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 
609  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


Nnvthorr,  Rv0J  HOLSTEIN  and  AYRSHIRE  Cows. 

lyOrincru  ureo  Hutchins  and  Leggett,  Malone.N.Y. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  S3 


PIGS -PIGS  ~PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  tor  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


2S0  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Berkshire  &  OIC  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed. 

Husky,  heavy  young  porkers  that  are  good  feeders  aad 
will  grow  fast. 

7-8  weeks  old  $2.00  each 
9-10  weeks  old  $2.25  each 


We  pay  the  express  on  8  pigs  or  more. 

40  lb.  shoats  $4.  each,  young  boars  75-100  lbs.  $10  each. 
Choice  Chester  white  pigs  two  months  old  $3.  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  apDroval. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM.  LEXINGTON.  MASS.  Tel.  1085 
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November  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Class 

Fluid  Milk 

Dairymen's 

League 

1.79 

Sheffield 
Producers 
. 1.59 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

. . 1.20 . 

. 1.00 

2B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

.  1.26 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  . . . 

. 1.06 . 

. 1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  November  1931,  was 
$2.53  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.33  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


October  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  October  milk: 

Gross  . ....$1,175 

Expenses  . 055 

Net  Pool  .  1.12 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 08 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  .  1.04 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 


1931  . 

.  $1.66 

$1.74 

1930  . 

.  2.46 

2.56 

1929  . 

.  2.73 

2.88 

1928  . 

.  2.78 

2.88 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $1.09  per  hun¬ 
dred  ($1.29  for  3.5%  milk). 


3%  Milk  3.5%  Milk 

1931  .  $1.83  $2.03 

1930  .  2.53  2.73 

1929  .  2.835  3.035 

1928  . .  2.825  3.025 


There  was  an  error  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  September  Dairymen’s 
League  pool  price.  The  net  cash  to  farm¬ 
ers  was  correct,  $1.03  for  3.5  milk  in  the 
200  mile  zone,  but  due  to  a  typographical 
error  the  net  pool  price  was  not  correct. 
It  should  have  been  $1.11,  the  sum  of  the 
net  cash  and  certificates  of  indebtedness. 


Dairy  Markets 

The  butter  market  has  been  on  the  up¬ 
grade  for  the  past  week.  In  these  times 
of  low  prices,  it  seems  good  to  be  able  to 
report  improvement  in  the  price  of  any 
farm  product.  Prices  for  higher  than  ex¬ 
tras  in  New  York  City  have  gone  as  high 
as  24%c.  Reports  from  the  West  indicate 
no  increase  in  the  make  as  yet.  The 
total  output  is  running  behind  last  year 
and  the  rate  of  decrease  appears  to  be 
increasing.  Consumption  as  yet  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  fairly  well.  During  the  week  just 
past  withdrawals  from  storage  in  the  four 
largest  markets  were  greater  than  a  year 
ago  for  three  successive  days. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  cheese 
market  and  demand  is  rather  slow  on  all 
grades.  The  storage  situation  is  fairly 
favorable. 

The  milk  and  cream  situation  in  New 
York  City  is  not  so  bad  as  regards  the 
ratio  between  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  but  the  situation  is  very  bad  as  re¬ 
gards  price  cutting  of  dealers  who  are 
handling  independent  milk.  Time  alone 
will  tell  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
maintain  present  published  prices  for 
these  products. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  reports  that  milk 
production  on  November  1  was  8%  below 
last  year,  based  on  reports  of  crop  re¬ 
porters.  The  amount  of  grain  fed  in  New 
York  is  showing  a  seasonal  increase  but 
the  amount  fed  is  below  last  year.  Al¬ 
though  grain  prices  are  low,  the  cash 
return  for  milk  is  so  small  that  it  is  dif- 


165  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

SELLING  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  DECEMBER  6-7,  1932 

IN  THE  HEATED  SALE  PAVILION. 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N..  Y. 

This  is  the  39th  sale,  and  the  65  greatest 
animals  will  be  sold  the  first  day. 

All  Accredited,  and  many  blood  tested. 

100  fresh  and  close  springers.  50  cows  with  CTA 
records,  that  average  over  1 1,000-lb.  of  milk,  and  360-lb. 
of  fat.  20  bulls,  several  from  high  record  dams. 

SEND  NOW  FOR  CATALOG  TO 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager ,  Mexico, N.Y. 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 


We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 


KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 


WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sore  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


ficult  to  meet  expenses  and  many  cows 
are  going  into  the  winter  season  in  poor 
flesh. 

Eggs  and  Poultry 

We  are  also  glad  to  report  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  egg  market.  There  have  been 
unusual  heavy  withdrawals  of  eggs  from 
cold  storage  in  four  principal  markets 
recently  and  reports  from  the  West  indi¬ 
cate  that  production  will  continue  to  run 
behind  last  year.  There  are  some  reports 
of  increased  shipments  from  the  middle- 
west  which,  however,  do  not  loom  large 
enough  to  effect  the  picture  much.  Re¬ 
cently,  enough  eggs  of  some  qualities 
have  not  been  received  at  New  York  to 
supply  the  market,  which  of  course 
strengthens  the  tone  of  the  market  and 
tends  to  force  prices  upward.  Right  now 
the  price  of  eggs  is  about  as  favorable 
to  producers  as  any  farm  product  sold 
in  the  territory.  The  low  cold  storage 
holdings  lend  support  to  the  belief  that 
the  market  will  continue  favorable.  How- 
n  ever,  there  has  been  some  accumulation 
of  eggs  in  the  New  York  City  market 
which  might  indicate  that  the  price  went 
a  little  too  high  to  enable  the  market  to 
take  care  of  all  the  receipts  and  which 
may  result  in  a  temporary  reduction  in 
prices.  The  accumulation  is  not  large 
enough  to  be  serious.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  on  November  1  in  the  United  States 
were  a  little  over  3,000,000  cases  as  com¬ 
pared  with  5,833,000  cases  a  year  ago. 

Receipts  of  turkeys  for  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  trade  were  reported  as  heavier  than 
expected.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  what 
the  final  outcome  will  be,  but  there  is  no 
question  but  that  prices  to  consumers  will 
be  considerably  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Potatoes 

There  is  nothing  startling  to  report 
about  potatoes.  We  continue  our  recent 
advice  not  to  crowd  potatoes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  too  rapidly.  There  is  some  feeling 
that  prices  will  improve,  but  probably 
only  to  a  moderate  degree.  At  New  York 
City,  Long  Island  No.  l’s  have  been 


bringing  90c  to  $1.10  for  100-pound  bags. 
Maines  90c  to  $1.00  per  100-pound  bags 
and  State  potatoes  in  bulk  $1.50  to  $1.55 
per  180  pounds.  The  November  1  crop  re¬ 
port  increased  the  expected  crop  in  the 
late  states  somewhat.  The  indications  are 
that  New  York  State  will  have  27,270,000 
bushels,  compared  with  28,684,000  bushels 
a  year  ago.  Eighteen  late  potato  states 
are  expected  to  produce  251,204,000  bushels 
compared  with  261,824,000  bushels  a  year 
ago.  New  York  State  has  an  advantage 
in  the  potato  markets  because  at  present 
prices  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ship 
potatoes  long  distances  and  get  enough 
to  pay  transportation  charges  and  leave 
anything  for  the  producer. 

Apples 

The  November  1  crop  report  did  not 
change  the  predictions  on  the  apple  crop 
materially.  The  New  York  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  22,197,000  bushels  compared 
with  17,902,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  and 
a  five-year  average  of  26,075,000  bushels. 
The  apple  crops  in  Pennsylvania,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Missouri,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  substantially  below  last  year 
and  mostly  below  average.  The  United 
States  commercial  crop  is  now  estimated 
at  28,385,000  barrels  compared  with  34,- 
592,000  barrels  a  year  ago,  and  a  five-year 
average  of  32,373,000  barrels.  New  York 
State  is  in  a  favorable  position  so  far  as 
markets  can  be  secured  by  having  a  good 
crop  while  the  crop  in  many  other  sec¬ 
tions  is  relatively  light.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  New  York  on  November  1  were 
521,773  barrels  and  5,916,684  baskets  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  figures  of  487,- 
088  barrels  and  4,661,464  baskets  which 
makes  about  26%  more  apples  in  storage 
at  New  York  than  a  year  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  favorable  situation,  de¬ 
mand  is  still  low  at  country  shipping 
points.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  a  range  of  from  65c  to  $1.00 
a  bushel  for  the  entire  country,  which, 
judging  from  the  situation  in  New  York 
State,  seems  plenty  high.  Movement  of 
apples  for  export  is  hampered  by  the 
prevalence  of  apple  maggot  in  some  var- 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

Nov.  19 

1932 

Nov.  12, 
1932 

Nov.  5, 
1932 

93  score  . 

...24%-25  . 

...22% -23  .... 

....22  -22%. 

92  score  . 

....24  - 

...22  - 

84  to  91  score  . 

Lower  Grades  . 

CHEESE 

( N .  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

,...20%-23% . 

...19  -21  .... 

...17%-21  . 

Fresh  fancy . . 

-.13%- 

-13%  - 

,...13%- 

Fresh  av.  run  . 

....12  -13  . 

...12  -13  .... 

Held,  fancy  _  . 

Held,  av.  run  . 

....16  -17% . 

...16  -17%.... 

...16  -17%. 

Nov.  21, 
1931 

..33  - 
32  - 

:27%-3iy2: 

,.26%-27 


. 14 


EGGS 

While 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  . . 

Commercial  Standards  . 

Mediums  . 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  . 

Pullets  . . 

Peewees  - 

Brown 

Best  . . . 


POULTRY 

Fowls,  col 
Fowls,  Lej 
Chickens, 


Broilers,  colored  .. 
Broilers,  Leghorn 
Pullets,  colored  .... 
Pullets,  Leghorn  .. 
Old  Roosters  . 


Turkeys,  hens  - 

Turkeys,  toms  . . 

Ducks,  nearby  . .  12-17 

Geese,  nearby  . 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 


42-45  _ 

.  39-44  ... 

. 37 

-42  .. 

38-41  _ 

.  35-38  ... 

......30 

-36  .. 

32-36  . 

.  30-31  .. 

......27 

-29  .. 

31-36  . 

.  28-32  ... 

..  ...24 

-27  .. 

29-30 

.  28- 

..  .25 

-26  .. 

40-46  . 

.  34-44  ... 

. 36%-39  . 

35-39 

30-32  .. 

. 32 

-36  . 

17-20  . 

.  18-19  .. 

......17 

-19  . 

12-15  . 

.  14-15  ... 

......14 

-15  . 

11-15  . 

.  12-17  .. 

. 14 

-17  . 

12-14  . 

-15  ... 

-14  . 

13-18  . 

.  16-20  ... 

.....16 

-18  . 

-16  . .. 

.  16-17  ... 

......If, 

- 

18-23  . 

18-23  ... 

.....  18 

-21  .. 

-15  _ 

-15  .. 

......14 

-15  . 

-12  ....  . 

-12  ... 

-12  .. 

22-25  . 

.  15-22  .. 

. 23 

-25  . 

22-24  . 

.  22- 

-22  .. 

18-21  . 

.  18-20  .. 

.16 

-18  .. 

12-17  . 

.  12-16  .. 

......12 

-14  .. 

-14  _ 

-14  .. 

-14  .. 

Corn  (Dec.) 


Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 


Corn,  No.  2  Yel . — 

Oats,  No.  2  . 27% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (N.  Y.  Dept,  of  Act. 


Standard  Mids  . 

Soft  W.  Mids . .  .... 

Flour  Mids  . . . . 

Red  Dog  .  15.00 

Wh  Hominy  . 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

Corn  Meal  .  14.00 

Gluten  Feed 


Meal  . 

S.  Meal  .  19.00 


Gluten 
36%  C. 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 


43%  C. 
34%  O. 


S.  Meal  .  21.00 


Beet  Pulp 


P.  Lin  Meal 


.43% 

. 45%  ........ 

.43% 

.24% 

. 26  ........ 

.25 

.16% 

. 16%  ........ 

.16% 

.63% 

. 65%  . 

.63% 

.42% 

. 42%  . 

.40% 

•  27% 

. 27%  . 

.27% 

pt.  of 

Act.  &  Mkts.) 

12.50 

_  12.50  . 

12.50 

11.00 

.  10.50  . 

10.50 

13.00 

. .  12.75  . 

12.50 

11.50 

.  11.75  . 

10.50 

14.50 

.  15.00  . 

14.50 

14.50 

.  14.00  . 

14.00 

15.00 

.  15.00  . . 

15.00 

15.00 

.  13.50  . 

13.00 

14.50 

.  13.00  . 

12.50 

14.00 

.  12  50  . 

12.75 

14.50 

.  14.50  ....  . 

14.50 

19.50 

.  18.50  ........ 

18.50 

19.00 

.  19.00  . 

19.00 

20.00 

.  20.00  ........ 

20.00 

21.00 

.  21.00 

21.00 

21.50 

. .  21.50  _ 

21.50 

19.00 

. -  19.00  - 

19.00 

-15  .. 
-13%. 
16%-18  - 


46-50 

40-45 

30-37 

27-29 

26-28 

24-25 


45-47 

40-44 


21-24 

16-19 

18-23 

15- 18 
18-24 
20-21 
21-26 

16- 19 
-14 

25-35 

32-33 

27-29 

16-21 

-15 


■  57% 

.43 

.26% 

.74% 
.60% 
•  39% 

20.50 

16.50 
19.00 
17.00 

22.50 

18.50 

19.50 

22.50 
22.00 

21.50 

20.50 

28.50 
21.00 
23  09 
24.00 

31.50 
20.00 


Due  to  the  reorganization  at 
our  printing  plant  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  we  are  able  to  publish,  the 
week  we  go  to  press,  market 
prices  of  Saturday  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  This  means  that  we 
hold  the  press  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  market  quo¬ 
tations  of  the  latest  possible  date 
for  you.  Because  of  these  ad¬ 
vantageous  conditions  at  our  own 
printing  plant  no  other  farm 
paper  in  this  territory  can  excel 
this  market  reporting  service. 


ieties.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain 
some  tolerance  in  inspection  for  this  con¬ 
dition. 

Farm  Produce 

Although  there  is  nothing  very  encour¬ 
aging  to  report  on  most  cash  crops,  the 
situation  is  a  little  better  than  it  was 
at  our  last  report.  Although  prices  are 
not  up  much,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  a  little  better  tone 
in  the  cabbage  market  with  at  least  a 
little  improvement  in  demand.  A  repbrt 
of  recent  prices  at  shipping  points  quotes 
Danish  cabbage  at  around  $4.00  a  ton, 
with  city  markets  about  steady  at  $10.00 
to  $13.00  a  ton  on  Danish  cabbage  and 
$7.00  to  $10.00  on  other  kinds.  At  New 
York  City,  cabbage  was  quoted  last  week 
at  45c  to  60c  for  New  York  State  cabbage 
per  70  to  80-pound  bag,  and  $11.00  to  $14.00 
per  ton  for  white  State  cabbage  in  bulk. 

Onions  also  share  in  a  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  tone.  The  prices  are  still 
very  low.  The  general  range,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  45c  to  55c  per  50  pounds  in 
city  markets;  in  New  York  City  last  week 
50c  to  55c  per  50-pound  bag  for  western 
New  York  yellow  onions,  and  40c  to  50c 
for  Orange  County  stock.  Recent  reports 
of  intentions  to  plant  early  Bermuda 
onions  in  the  three  early  states,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  indicate  an 
acreage  17%  below  that  a  year  ago. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  celery  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  near  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  were  a  little  under  half  a  million 
crates  which  is  about  26,000  crates  below 
last  year’s  figures.  New  York  celery  is 
bringing  85c  to  $1.75  per  crate  in  eastern 
cities.  Demand  seems  limited  in  spite  of 
the  approach  of  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays. 

Carrots  in  western  New  York,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  been  sold  as  high  as 
$10.00  a  ton  for  soup  stock  as  compared 
with  45c  to  50c  per  100  pounds  for  sacked 
carrots.  They  have  been  selling  in  New 
York  City  for  75c  to  80c  per  100  pounds. 

The  Feed  Situation 

Feed  prices  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
on  November  15  were  41.7%  of  1926  prices, 
an  increase  of  about  1%  over  the  previous 
week.  Production  of  by-product  feed 
stuffs  for  the  four  months  July  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  was  less  than  a  year  ago.  Wheat  by¬ 
product  production  during  that  period 
was  10%  below  last  year.  The  October 
production  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
was  17%  lower  than  October  a  year  ago. 
The  production  of  linseed  meal  was  also 
light  and  the  output  of  gluten  feed  and 
meal  for  July  through  October  was  3% 
under  a  year  ago.  These  figures,  of  course, 
represent  demand  rather  than  possible 
production. 

Reports  indicate  that  dairymen  over  the 
entire  country  are  feeding  3%  less  grain 
than  they  did  a  year  ago  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  4%  more  cows  than  we 
did  a  year  ago. 

Lamb  Feeding 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  states  that  shipments  of  feeder 
lambs  into  the  north  central  states  dur¬ 
ing  October  were  34%  smaller  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  and  that  for  the  four 
months,  July  through  October,  they  were 
45%  smaller  than  in  1931  and  the  smallest 
for  that  period  since  1919. 


Freezing  temperatures  prevent  the 
growth  of  bacteria  but  will  not  kill 
bacteria  that  are  on  the  milk  equip¬ 
ment.  Milk  utensils  need  to  be  as 
thoroughly  sterilized  in  winter  as  in 
summer. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Officers  Appointed  for  New  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 


ARTHUR  W.  GILBERT,  commissioner 
of  agriculture  of  the  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  just  been  named  president 
of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Mark  Peet  of  Albany  has 
been  named  executive  vice-president  and 
manager.  Three  New  York  men  have 
been  named  directors ;  namely,  C.  R. 
White  of  Ionia,  president  of  the  New 
York  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Roy  P. 
McPherson,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  society  and  Geo.  Sisson  of 
Potsdam,  president  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club.  Other  directors  are : 
Wm.  B.  Duryee,  New  Jersey  secretary  of 
agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Carl  Crispin,  banker,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
Raymond  Clapp,  county  Farm  Bureau 
agent,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  J.  Jones,  Vermont  commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Curtis  Hopkins,  past  master  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Grange,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 
H.  P.  Parker,  banker,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

The  new  organization  will  serve  the 
same  territory  as  the  Springfield  Federal 
Land  Bank. 


Dawley  Suffers  Heavy  Loss  of 
Sheep  from  Dogs 

Frank  E.  Dawley  of  Fayetteville,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.,  has  suffered  unusual¬ 
ly  from  the  depredation  of  dogs  in  his 
fine  flock  of  Karakul  sheep.  His  claims 
against  the  county  for  damages  total 
over  $17,000.  It  is  reported  that  the  county 
is  protesting  the  amount  of  the  claim  on 
the  basis  that  the  prices  are  figured  on 
past  values  rather  than  on  present  values. 
Many  sheep  men  will  feel  that  present 
market  prices  are  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  loss  of  such  a  fine  flock  as  this. 


Potato  Growers  Protest  Store 
Methods 

The  Paris  Hill  Potato  Growers  of  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  have  been  investigating 
the  methods  used  by  certain  retail  stores 
in  Utica  as  they  concern  the  sale  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  A  committee  composed  of  Master 
Farmer  Hugh  G.  Humphreys,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Glenn  T.  Peters,  Paris ;  and  Grant 
Tuttle,  Cassville.  purchased  a  bag  at  a 
Utica  store  advertised  at  39  cents  a 
bushel.  They  found  that  the  bag  was  nine 
pounds  short  in  weight  and  that  the  po¬ 
tatoes  did  not  meet  the  grade  which  was 
marked  on  the  bag. 

The  committee  has  conferred  with 
Mayor  Donnelley  and  county  welfare  of¬ 
ficials  and  as  a  result  county  welfare  de¬ 
partments  will  buy  potatoes  raised  in 
Oneida  county  to  be  given  for  relief  of 
the  unemployed.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Paris  Hill  Potato 
Growers’  Association  have  helped  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  price  for  potatoes 
in  that  area. 


Lamb  Feeders  Have  Banquet 
at  LeRoy 

Lamb  feeders  from  several  western 
New  York  counties  had  their  annual  din¬ 
ner  at  LeRoy  on  November  17.  Geo.  W. 
Mayne  of  Bergen,  chairman  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee  County  Farm  Bureau,  presided,  and 
Wm.  F.  Renk  of  the  Wisconsin  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  delivered  an  address 
on  lamb  feeding.  Robert  Pocock  and 
Marion  Tyler  reported  on  the  4-H  lamb¬ 
feeding  project  in  Genesee  County  and 
reports  were  given  on  the  progress  of 
the  state  college  investigation  on  certain 
lamb  diseases.  The  attendance  included 
a  class  of  students  from  the  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  department  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


From  Montgomery  and  Madison 
Counties 

A  one  day  trip  through  Montgomery 
and  Madison  counties  which  I  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  gives  little  time  for 
close  observation.  However,  I  made  visits 
to  two  farms  which  illustrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  local  markets  in  these  times 
of  low  prices  and  high  transportation 
charges.  One  was  the  farm  of  Louis 
Waterstreet  and  his  son  Mason  at  R.D.  5, 
Amsterdam,  New  York.  Both  men  were 
sorting  apples.  They  market  all  of  them 
in  Amsterdam  and  at  present  are  selling 
a  little  over  seventy  bushels  a  week.  They 
have  a  fine  storage  place  so  that  the  mar¬ 


ket  is  supplied  all  winter  just  as  needed. 
In  addition  there  is  a  fine  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires,  the  milk  being  sold  to  a  retailer 
for  four  cents  a  quart  which,  of  course, 
is  way  above  the  wholesale  price. 

The  other  farm  was  that  of  R.  Y.  De- 
Wolf  at  Oneida,  who  sticks  mainly  to 
cows,  but  who  bottles  and  sells  his  own 
milk  in  Oneida.  It  is  certain  that  both 
of  'these  men  are  feeling  the  depression 
far  less  than  those  who  are  depending  on 
wholesale  markets.  Of  course,  not  every¬ 
one  can  follow  their  example,  but  the 
idea  is  worth  studying. — H.  L.  C. 

Advise  Caution  in  “Back  to 
Land”  Movement 

The  National  Land  Use  Committee  is 
investigating  the  danger  of  unregulated 
back  to  the  land  movement.  They  point 
out  that  such  a  movement  will  increase 
production  at  precisely  the  wrong  time 
and,  therefore,  impair  rural  buying  power. 
In  addition,  the  possibilities  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  to  succeed  as  farmers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  While  a  certain  number 
who  have  had  farm  experience  are  and 
undoubtedly  should  go  back  to  the  farm, 
practically  all  agricultural  authorities  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  large  movement  in  that  di¬ 
rection  will  result  in  disappointment  to 
all  concerned. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

Mrs.  Henry  Wagenblass,  president  of 
the  western  New  York  division  of  the 
New  York  State  Home  Bureau,  has  been 
elected  director  of  this  division,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Geo.  Tyler  who  was  elevated  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  State  Association. 

Erie  County’s  outstanding  achievement 
of  1932  was  the  winning  of  the  national 
prize  in  the  Better  Homes  contest.  Erie 
County’s  entry  was  the  home  of  Miss 
Evangeline  Rogers  Lawtons,  which  was 
redecorated  and  much  of  its  furniture 
refinished. 

Erie  County  won  the  State  publicity 
contest  at  the  convention,  a  framed  copy 
of  the  Home  Bureau  creed. 

Buffalo’s  big  Centennial  Poultry  show 
is  on  this  week  and  poultrymen  from  all 
parts  of  western  New  York  are  expected 
to  attend  the  lectures  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  poultry  experts.  This  show  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  since  pre-war 
days  and  is  expected  definitely  to  place 
Buffalo  back  in  the  position  it  formerly 
held  as  the  fancy  poultry  center  of  the 
nation. 

The  Granges  of  western.  New  York  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Grange  is 
one  of  the  few  fraternal  organizations  in 
the  United  States  which  has  held  its  own 
during  the  past  two  years.  Not  only  has 
it  held  its  own,  but  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  October  1,  it  has  made  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  advances  in  all  its  sixty 
years  of  life.  During  this  period  of  12 
months,  407  subordinate  granges,  137  Ju¬ 
veniles  and  32  Pomonas  were  organized 
and  are  actively  functioning.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  list  of  new  organizations 
for  more  than  50  years.  The  treasury  of 
the  National  Grange  and  of  all  the  State 
Granges  is  reported  in  excellent  condition 
and  most  of  the  8000  local  units  of  this 
farm  organization  are  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  as  well. 

This  section  has  had  heavy  rains  the 
past  week  or  two  and  on  November  12, 
Buffalo  had  a  twelve-inch  snow  fall  as 
its  introduction  to  winter. 


Notes  from  Franklin  County 

Some  Home  Bureau  units  are  making 
a  drive  for  supplies  to  help  the  needy. 
Clothing  and  food  are  solicited  and  will 
be  distributed  by  townspeople  in  charge 
of  the  work  as  needed  this  winter. 

Rumors  are  that  Home  and  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  work  will  be  discontinued  here,  but 
we  believe  there  is  a  majority  in  favor 
of  keeping  these  splendid  organizations 
going  somehow.  So  much  has  been  done 
by  them  it  would  seem  a  mistake  to  stop 
now  even  though  money  is  scarce  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  now  making  the 
cattle  survey  announced  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to 
find  out  how  many  and  what  kind  of  cat¬ 
tle  are  for  sale.  Prices  are  lower  for  cat¬ 
tle  than  they  were. 

A  farmer  living  alone  was  approached 
the  other  evening  for  help  in  getting  a 


car  out  of  the  ditch  near  his  home  on  a 
little-used  road.  When  he  went  to  help, 
the  men  attacked  and  beat  him,  tied  him 
up  and  escaped  with  about  three  hundred 
dollars.  Troopers  are  investigating. 

Plowing  is  being  done.  Several  snow¬ 
falls  have  been  noted  but  the  soil  remains 
soft  enough  to  plow  easily.  Some  farmers 
have  begun  to  cut  wood.  The  woodlot  is 
never  better  to  work  in  than  before  snow 
comes  each  fall.  With  the  first  sleighing 
woodpiles  will  be  hauled  out  and  sawed 
up. 

A  few  towns  are  getting  new  snow  re¬ 
moval  equipment.  Others  are  not,  for 
economic  reasons.  Considerable  equip¬ 
ment  is  now  owned  in  the  County,  but 
much  more  is  needed  to  keep  winter  roads 
open  at  all  times.— Mrs.  W.  R. 


Tioga  County  Notes 

The  Poultry  School  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tioga  County  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  in  Grange  Hall,  Flemingville,  was  a 
great  success  and  largely  attended.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  "New  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Poultry  Feeding.”  Speakers  were 
Dr.  G.  F.  Heuser,  poultry  feeding  special¬ 
ist  at  the  state  college  of  agriculture,  and 
Prof.  L.  M.  Murd,  extension  poultry 
specialist. 

The  sectional  fall  rally  of  the  Elmira 
district  of  the  Future  Farmers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  November  10  at  the  Owego 
Free  Academy  with  110  present,  repre¬ 
senting  Breesport,  Newark  Valley,  Endi- 


Object  to  Market  Charge 

New  York  commission  merchants  who 
are  charging  a  flat  rate  of  10  cents  per 
package  in  lieu  of  the  10  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  rate  on  merchandise  that  sells 
below  $1,  are  receiving  protests  from  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  shippers.  The 
growers  claim  that  a  20  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  on  50  cent  merchandise  is  ex¬ 
orbitant  and  unfair.  Commission  mer¬ 
chants  claim  that  it  costs  them  10  cents 
to  handle  any  package  that  comes  to 
their  store  and  unless  they  receive  this 
amount  they  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  refusing  to  receive  consignments  on 
low-priced  produce.  An  appeal  has  been 
made  to  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  Commission¬ 
er  of  Markets  in  New  York  State,  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

Record  Celery  Crop 

Seabrook  Farms,  Bridgeton,  report  the 
harvesting  of  a  record  crop  of  celery. 
From  100  acres  of  land  devoted  to  this 
crop  they  expect  to  harvest  between  45,- 
000  and  50,000  crates  of  fancy  celery.  A 
part  of  the  field  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
515  crates  to  the  acre.  This  is  considered 
the  largest  crop  of  celery  ever  grown  on 
such  a  large  acreage  in  any  one  year. 
The  crop  is  being  stored  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  market. 

Bridgeton  Milk  Plant 

The  Abbott  Dairy  Company,  buyers  and 
distributors  of  milk  in  South  Jersey,  has 
made  a  proposal  to  producers  in  that 
area  that  the  Bridgeton  Plant  be  made 
a  grade  A  milk  plant.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  a  grade  B  plant.  The  dairy¬ 
men  have  taken  the  matter  under  ad¬ 
visement.  Elmer  Wene,  president  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
has  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
Howard  Davis,  A.  D.  Fogg,  Walter  Ew¬ 
ing,  Frank  Newkirk,  and  Luther  Davis, 
to  investigate  the  advantages  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  grade  A  plant  and  make  a 
later  report. 

4-H  Boys  Sell  Eggs 

Five  Gloucester  County  4-H  boys  have 
sold  over  3400  dozen  eggs  this  year  in 
special  4-H  cartons  to  the  retail  trade  at 
a  premium  over  the  prevailing  market 
price.  The  eggs  had  a  total  value  of  over 
$1100,  with  an  average  price  of  39  cents 
per  dozen.  Accurate  records  kept  on  the 
sales  of  eggs  in  4-H  cartons  in  compari¬ 
son  with  eggs  sold  in  bulk  even  from 
the  same  farm  shows  an  11  cent  prem¬ 
ium  for  the  year. 

Stanley  Wilson,  Sewell ;  Peter  and 
George  Babiy,  Williamstown ;  Phillip 
Allampi  of  Williamstown  and  Thomas 
Eastwood,  Clayton,  the  last  two  being 


cott  and  Owego.  Superintendent  F.  B. 
Parker  welcomed  the  members.  Each 
chapter  gave  a  sunt  as  its  part  of  the 
program. 

The  Borden  Creamery  at  Catatonk  was 
closed  this  month  and  the  milk  delivered 
there  will  be  sent  on  to  Candor.  The  Bor¬ 
den  Creameries  at  Berkshire  and  Flem¬ 
ingville  closed  October  1  and  the  milk 
all  went  to  the  Borden  plant  in  Newark 
Valley. 

Farmers  are  getting  much  needed  fall 
work  done.  The  weather  has  been  good, 
the  rains  having  made  it  so  fall  plowing 
could  be  done.  All  are  now  sure  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  winter. 

Trucksters  are  selling  apples  at  all 
prices,  from  15  cents  to  30  cents  a  peck 
and  one  looked  as  good  as  the  other;  po¬ 
tatoes  at  45  to  50  cents  a  bushel.  Some 
shippers  are  paying  35  to  40  cents  a 
dozen  according  to  size  of  eggs. — C.A.A.B. 


New  Feeding  Table  Available 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  prepared 
a  "Winter  Grain  Feeding  Table”  which 
it  is  offering  for  free  distribution  among 
dairymen. 

This  table  makes  it  easy  for  any  dairy¬ 
man  to  compute  the  daily  grain  allow¬ 
ance  for  any  mature  cow  in  full  flow  of 
milk.  This  table  is  based  upon  the  Mor¬ 
rison  feeding  standard. 

These  feeding  tables  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  your  request  to  C.  G. 
Bradt,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


former  4-H  boys,  now  have  their  flocks 
at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 
while  they  are  enrolled  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  courses  at  the  college.  They  are 
selling  their  eggs  in  New  Brunswick  to  a 
select  list  of  customers. 

Auction  Sales  Up 

Sales  of  live  poultry  on  the  Elmer  auc¬ 
tion  are  showing  a  decided  improvement. 
With  the  approach  of  colder  weather  and 
the  fact  that  the  poultry  is  more  fully 
developed,  the  local  poultrymen  are  bring¬ 
ing  increasing  amounts  of  their  stock  to 
the  auction.  Dressed  poultry  is  being  sold 
through  the  regular  established  dealers. 
None  is  being  offered  on  the  auctions,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  possibility  that  a 
dressed  poultry  division  may  be  opened 
up  during  the  winter  months. 

Establish  Turkey  Prices 

Burlington  County  turkey  growers  have 
established  a  uniform  price  of  35  cents 
per  pound  for  fancy  dressed  stock  for  the 
Thanksgiving  trade.  This  price  is  several 
cents  under  the  price  that  prevailed  one 
year  ago.  The  bulk  of  the  New  Jersey 
crop  will  be  sold  locally  through  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  channels. 

Samuel  Lippincott,  vice-president  of  the 
State  Turkey  Growers’  Association,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  birds  are  well  developed 
for  this  time  of  the  year  and  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  take  the  crop,  the  bulk  of  the 
holdings  will  be  moved  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  trade.  The  wholesale  price  of  tur¬ 
keys  is  20  to  22  cents  live  weight. 

Protest  Milk  Cut 

Burlington  County  dairymen  have  reg¬ 
istered  a  vigorous  protest  with  the  local 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  over  the  last  cut  in  milk  prices. 
Dairymen  claim  that  they  are  unable  to 
produce  milk  at  existing  prices  and  point 
to  the  difference  in  prices  between  what 
the  producer  receives  and  the  consumer 
pays  as  an  injustice  in  marketing  con¬ 
ditions.  Craig  Talman,  Mt.  Holly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  milk  local,  presided  at  the 
protest  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
a  very  large  number  of  producers.  Fred 
Shangle,  Trenton,  representing  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  was  the  guest  speaker. 

Boost  for  Sweet  Potatoes 

A  boost  for  New  Jersey  sweet  potatoes 
was  given  on  November  14,  when  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  William  B.  Duryee 
delivered  a  radio  address  over  WOR  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  consumers  to  the 
crop,  its  low  price,  and  the  food  value. 
This  is  a  part  of  a  State-wide  program 
to  sell  the  residents  of  the  State  on  the 
merits  of  our  home-grown  products. 
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Le§horns-Reds-Rocks-\vyandotlesE 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Halicross  Broiler  Chicks  F 


[“WELL  BRED WELL  BREEDERS^  j 


Tested  to  LIVE  and 
Bred  to  LAY 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Heal  quality  chicks. 

Cur  New  Hampshire  Reds 
Are  Very  Popular 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  si  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Chicks  That  Live 


“Nearby  Markets  for 


Ventilating  the  Poultry  House 


Quality  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 


$3.95  Hundred  for  assorted  mixed;  For  White,  Brown 
Buff  Leghorn  Ancona,  heavy  mixed,  $5.50  hundred; 
300-S16.00;  500-$26.00.  For  Reds.  Barred  and  White 
Rock.  Silver  and  White  Wyandotte,  Buff  Orpington, 
$7.00  hundred;  300-$20.00;  500-$33.50.  Order  from  this 
ad.  Will  gladly  ship  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 
Don’t  fail  to  order  some  of  these  fine  chicks  today. 
They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks. 

MONARCH  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  Corydon,  Indiana 

1  r»  I  /II  •  1  — from  Michigan 

barred  Kock  Chicks  accredited  wood- 

tested  stock.  Ce- 

darbrook  strain:  Official  contest  winners  world's  record 
pen  280  eggs  par  bird.  R.O.P.  records  to  324  eggs. 
30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come  to  headquarters  for 
the  best.  Cost  no  more.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON,  Box  62,  Holland, Mich. 

PfTf  f  rTQ  20  wks.  &  Ready  to  Lay. 

J— 1  l—i  X— i  1  ij  Excellent  Laying  Strain. 
Tom  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks. 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  100%  live  arrival.  Low  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.2A 


Editor’s  Note — A  word,  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  due  to  Professor  F.  L.  Fairbanlzs 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  This  article  is  based  on 
Extension  talks  which  he  gave.  He  has 
also  very  kindly  read  the  manuscript 
and  made  many  helpful  suggestions. 

VENTILATION  of  a  poultry  house 
is  a  simple  matter  in  the  summer. 
We  merely  take  out  the  windows  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house.  The  house 
becomes  dry  and  airy,  and  the  birds 
are  contented  in  the  unobstructed  rays 

of  sunshine.  In 
summer  our  chief 
iptii'  fl  concern  should  be 

Sii&fc to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  from 
going  too  high. 
Here  is  where  in¬ 
sulated  walls  and 
an  attic  or  upper 
room  help  t  o 
keep  the  heat  out. 

It  is  in  cold 
weather,  when 
the  windows  must 
he  put  back  into 
place,  that  ventilation  becomes  a  pro¬ 
blem  in  the  poultry  house.  How  can 
the  air  be  kept  fresh  and  the  room 
dry  without  subjecting  the  birds  to 
drafts  ? 

Proper  ventilation  is  not  a  matter 
of  merely  passing  air  through  a  room; 


L.  E.  Weaver 


By  L.  E.  Weaver. 

A.  A.  Poultry  Editor 

Good  ventilation  requires  that  the  air 
in  a  room  be  constantly  in  motion.  It 
should  not  be  the  violent  motion  im¬ 
parted  by  a  draft  coming  directly  in 
from  an  open  window  or  door,  but  a 
slow  lazy  drift  such  as  takes  place 
when  cigar  smoke  floats  and  curls 
lazily  toward  the  ceiling  or  is  drawn 
gently  toward  an  outlet.  Thus  the 
fresh  air  that  comes  into  the  room  is 
mixed  with  the  air  that  is  already 
there  and  a  portion  of  the  mixture  is 
constantly  being  drawn  out  of  the 
room  through  the  out-takes.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  In  this  way  there  is  less 
loss  of  heat  than  there  would  be  with 
a  constant  and  rapid  replacement  of 
the  air  of  the  room  by  cold  fresh  air 
from  outside.  The  comfort  of  the  birds 
demands  that  temperature  changes  be 
gradual  and  not  abrupt  as  might  be 
the  case  if  the  air  change  was  too 
rapid.  We  know  that  pound  for  pound, 
chickens  require  more  oxygen  than  is 
needed  by  other  livestock.  We  also 
know  that  a  rather  moderate  exchange 
of  air  with  the  outside  will  supply 
sufficient  oxygen.  In  fact  we  can  for¬ 
get  about  that  angle  of  the  problem 
because  we  can  he  sure  that  if  we 
move  the  air  out  of  the  room  fast 
enough  to  take  out  the  surplus  mois¬ 
ture,  and  thus  keep  the  house  dry,  the 
birds  will  be  getting  all  of  the  fresh 
air  they  need. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  ventilation  of  a 


BARRFD  ROCK  CHICKS  — 

DrtIYI\LiLr  lYUha  white  Rocks  7c.  Mjxed  6o 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.6,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


CHICKS 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm. 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rks . $7.00-100 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.00-100 

Mixed  .  6.00-100 

Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


I  FCHflRN  CHICKS  — prices  cut  6c  if  ordered 

L,E.YjOYZIY1I  V-rsi^IVO  now  for  spring  shipment. 

Guaranteed  to  outlay  others.  Records  to  336  eggs.  Bar¬ 
gain  prices  on  pullets,  hens.  Catalog  free. 

George  B.  Ferris,  923  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


R  pel  M  a  find  R  nn^tpr^  White  Leghorn,  blood 
Desi  maung  ixoosiers,  strain  3A  6  raos  old  $3 

each.  Send  check  to  A.F.Eberhard,  HollandPatent.N.Y. 


SHOUT  YOUR 
MESSAGE 


Advertising  u  the  mod¬ 
em  megaphone  of  busi¬ 
ness.  When  you  have  anything 
to  buy  or  sell,  advertise 
through  the  classified  section 

of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  and  your  voice  will 
reach  over  165,000  farm  peo¬ 
ple  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  New  York,  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
adjacent  States. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Post  YourFarm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


The  air  movement  in  the  rafter-ventilated  open-front  poultry  house 
when  the  birds  are  on  the  floor. 


or  of  bringing  fresh  air  into  a  room 
through  intakes  and  exhausting  foul 
air  out  of  the  room  through  out-takes. 
Ventilation  is  more  than  that.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  comfort  of  the  animals  that 
must  live  in  the  room,  be  they  chick¬ 
ens,  dairy  cattle,  or  human  beings. 

Hens  Must  Be  Comfortable 

Any  animal  must  be  in  comfortable 
surroundings  to  be  at  its  best.  It  can 
then  function  normally.  For  continued 
egg  production  the  external  conditions 
which  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the 
hen  may  perhaps  be  as  essential  as 
the  internal  factors  of  correct  feeds 
and  unimpaired  health. 

In  order  to  be  comfortable  the  poul¬ 
try  flock  must  have  fresh  air.  More 
than  that,  comfort  depends  upon  two 
other  factors  at  least — temperature 
and  air  movement.  Another  factor  is 
humidity,  the  amount  of  moisture  that 
is  in  the  air.  It  is  probably  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  we  usually  think,  for 
it  seems  that  birds  can  be  contented, 
and  continue  to  lay  regularly  in  damp 
quarters  so  long  as  the  temperature  is 
neither  too  high,  nor  too  low,  and  the 
air  is  fresh  and  keeps  moving.  How¬ 
ever,  we  quite  properly  worry  when 
the  poultry  house  becomes  damp. 
Dampness  is  positively  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  it  encourages  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Often  also  the  temperature  is 
too  high  or  too  low,  and  high  humidity 
increases  the  discomfort  of  the  birds 
under  such  conditions.  We  may  say 
then  that  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  poultry  flock  require  a  house  that 
is  well  ventilated  and  reasonably  dry. 

Air  Movement 

Motionless  air  is  like  stagnant  water. 
It  becomes  lifeless  and  depressing. 


poultry  house  consists  in  keeping  the 
conditions  of  the  room  such  that  the 
birds  will  be  comfortable  at  all  times. 
This  is  accomplished  by  gently  draw¬ 
ing  in  air  from  outside  and  then  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  mix  with  the  air  in  the 
room  and  drawing  out  a  portion  of  this 
mixture.  Above  all  there  must  be  no 
drafts.  Hens  dislike  drafts  and  will 
do  their  best  to  avoid  them.  When  you 
see  the  birds  scattered  evenly  over  the 
floor  you  may  be  sure  that  there  are 
no  floor  drafts,  but  if  there  are  areas 
which  the  birds  avoid,  or  if  they  re¬ 
main  grouped  under  the  roosts  and  in 
the  corners,  it  is  time  to  study  the  air 
movements  in  the  room.  The  incoming 
air  must  be  deflected  in  some  way  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  drafty  spots  on  the 
floor. 

The  Open-Front  Ventilating  System 

Ventilating  systems  may  be  roughly 
grouped  into  two  classes,  those  that 


depend  upon  the  open-front  type  of 
house,  and  those  that  use  flues  for  out- 
takes,  usually  with  definite  openings 
other  than  windows  for  intakes.  All 
poultry  houses  use  the  open  window 
type  of  ventilation  during  the  summer. 
The  majority  of  houses  also  depend  on 
this  type  for  winter  ventilation.  This 
system  is  inexpensive,  and  has  been  in 
successful  use  for  years  in  many 
houses.  It  has  its  limitations,  and  does 
not  work  out  equally  well  in  all  cases. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  in  part  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  location,  prevailing  winds  or 
to  less  skillful  operation  by  some 
owners.  Some  open-front  houses  have 
been  improved  by  cutting  down  the 
size  of  the  out-take  opening,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  a  less  rapid  exchange  of  air  with 
the  outside,  preventing  drafts  and 
making  the  house  warmer.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  ventilating  the  open-front  house 
is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  Cornell  laying  house.  At 
night  the  heat  given  off  by  the  birds 
on  the  roosts  warms  the  air  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  Since  warm  air  ex¬ 
pands  and  becomes  lighter  it  rises  and 
follows  the  slant  of  the  roof  toward 
the  out-take  at  the  highest  point  in 
the  room  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 
Here  it  escapes  and  carries  moisture 
with  it.  As  this  air  moves  up  and  out 
of  the  pen  fresh  air  to  take  its  place 
comes  in  from  the  outside  through  the 
open  front,  or  through  the  cloth  cur¬ 
tains  in  case  they  have  been  closed 
due  to  a  very  cold  or  stormy  night.  In 
the  day  time  the  air  movement  within 
the  house  is  much  the  same  as  at  night 
except  that  the  birds  being  scattered 
set  up  many  small  currents  of  air  to¬ 
ward  the  ceiling. 

Where  Moisture  Condenses 

In  many  houses  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  escape  of  the  moist 
warm  air  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
room.  Thus  the  air  is  trapped  and 
moisture  condenses  on  the  ceiling  and 
walls.  In  other  open-front  houses  the 
entire  space  has  been  left  open  be¬ 
tween  the  rafters  and  no  provision 
made  for  closing  these  openings.  The 
result  is  that  when  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing  directly  toward  the  front  of  the 
house  the  svstem  works  backward  and 
the  house  becomes  drafty.  This  trouble 
can  he  almost  entirely  done  away  with 
by  fitting  a  board  into  the  space 
beneath  the  projection  of  the  rafters 
in  front,  making  it  an  inch  narrower 
than  the  opening.  This  leaves  sufficient 
open  space  in  most  houses  and  works 
as  an  outlet  regardless  of  the  direction 
the  wind  is  blowing. 

Intakes  are  as  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  ventilation  system  as  the  out- 
takes.  In  the  open-front  house  the 
open  windows  serve  as  intakes.  In 
stormy  or  extremely  cold  weather  these 
openings  are  covered  by  thin  muslin 
which  permits  the  passage  of  air.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  muslin  is  not 
of  too  heavy  grade  and  is  not  clogged 
with  dust  which  would  prevent  the 
passage  of  air  and  defeat  its  purpose 
as  an  intake. 

Flue  Type  Ventilation 

The  use  of  flues  to  ventilate  a  poul¬ 
try  house  is  merely  another  way  of 
applying  the  principle  that  in  any  un¬ 
heated  poultry  house  the  outlet  should 
be  at  the  highest  point  in  the  room. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


The  air  movement  in  the  rafter-ventilated  open-front  poultry  house 
when  the  birds  are  on  the  perches. 
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ship  between  Pacific  Coast  eggs  with 
their  very  uniform  and  dependable 
grading,  and  the  best  nearby  eggs  of 
volume,  during  the  spring  months. 

The  answer  which  will  probably  best 
satisfy  the  man,  who  advocates  the 
weight  basis  of  selling  eggs,  is  given 
by  the  producers  egg  auctions  which 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  eastern 


A  New  Way  to  Keep  Hens 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


liver  oil  and  vitamin  feeds.  The  only 
kinds  of  disease  that  ever  bother  are 
those  which  are  transmitted  through 
the  air.  All  the  ground  troubles  of 
poultry  are  entirely  eliminated  because 
the  hen  never  is  on  the  ground,  and 
the  ground  causes  a  surprisingly  large 
amount  of  trouble  with  poultry.  Lice 
will  not  stay  on  birds  in  these  wire 
cages.  We  have  actually  experimented 


Here  we  have  the  interior  of  a  house  ventilated  by  a  flue.  This  is  the 
arched  roof  type  of  poultry  house  giving  good  satisfaction  to  many 
poultrymen. 
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part  of  the  country.  At  these  auctions 
some  of  which  are  over  two  years  old, 
the  gross  weight  is  stamped  on  a  label 
on  either  end  of  each  case  and  this 
weight  is  posted  on  a  blackboard,  along 
with  the  grade  and  producer’s  lot  num¬ 
ber,  when  the  case  is  up  for  sale.  It 
has  a  marked  influence  on  the  bidding. 
It  is  fair  to  the  producer  and  the  buyer 
and  makes  for  a  healthier  relationship 
between  the  two.  It  is  sound  market¬ 
ing  and  I  am  for  it.  Other  factors 
must  also  be  given  their  due,  but  size 
or  weight  should  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
formation  to  be  given  clearly  with  each 
sealed  package. 

J.  C.  Huttar,  Ass’t.  Mgr. 

Co-op.  G.  L.  F.  Marketing  Corporation 


ness  is  that  it  is  over-capitalized.  Most 
men  put  too  much  into  equipment  be¬ 
fore  they  start  to  do  business.  What 
about  the  cost  of  this  system?” 

“The  answer  is,”  replied  Mr.  Arndt, 
“that  a  building  can  be  completely 
equipped  with  the  Battery  System  for 
$1.75  per  bird,  including  building  and 
equipment.” 

So  sure  was  Mr.  Arndt  that  he  had 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

In  an  unceiled  room  with  a  gable  roof 
the  flue  would  be  cut  through  the  peak. 

This  type  of  ventilation  is  best  adapt¬ 
ed  for  use  in  deep  rooms  and  rooms 
with  unsloped  ceilings  such  as  are  in 
multiple  deck  houses.  For  example,  we 
have  been  remodeling  our  old  poultry 
house  on  our  farm  and  now  have  a 
building  36  x  60  feet  with  three  floors. 
The  engineers  tell  us  that  one  or  two 
flues  for  each  floor,  leaving  from  al¬ 
most  any  place  in  the  ceiling  would 
take  care  of  the  ventilation.  Of  course, 
some  provision  would  also  have  to  be 
made  for  intakes.  We  are  putting  in 
two  flues  from  each  floor  spacing  them 
so  that  they  go  out  at  the  peak  at 
equal  distances  from  the  ends  of  the 
building,  thus  balancing  the  architec¬ 
ture.  We  think  that  will  look  better 
than  a  single  flue. 

The  size  of  the  flue  should  be  figured 
by  allowing  one  square  foot  (144 
square  inches)  of  flue  area  for  each 
300  square  feet  of  floor  space.  For  ex¬ 
ample  in  our  pen  36  x  60  we  have  2160 
square  feet.  This  figure  divided  by  300 
gives  7.2  sq.  ft.  or  1036  square  inches 
of  flue  area.  That  means  518  for  each 
of  the  two  flues.  So  we  are  building 
the  flues  23  inches  square  which  gives 
us  529  square  inches,  a  little  extra  for 
good  measure. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  flues  be 
well  insulated.  This  is  to  prevent  mois¬ 
ture  from  condensing  on  the  cold  in¬ 
ner  surface  and  dripping  back  into  the 
house.  Below  the  ceiling  of  the  pen  a 
single  wall  of  a  good  insulating  board 
will  suffice.  It  must  be  protected  where- 
ever  the  hens  can  reach  it,  to  prevent 
them  from  picking  holes  in  it.  Above 
the  ceiling  the  insulating  board  should 
be  continued  through  the  attic  and 
above  the  roof  as  a  lining  covered  with 
matched  boards  on  the  outside.  The 
flue  should  extend  above  the  peak  a 
distance  of  2  feet  and  then  the  open 
space  of  about  one  foot  should  be  left 
below  the  flue  cover.  If  a  moving  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  coming  up  the  flue  strikes 
against  a  slanting  surface  eddy  cur¬ 
rents  may  be  set  up  which  will  cause 
trouble.  But  if  it  strikes  a  horizontal 
surface  the  trouble  is  avoided.  It  is 
quite  essential  therefore  that  the  cap 
on  the  top  of  the  flue  have  a  flat  sur¬ 
face.  A  peak  can  be  constructed  upon 
this  flat  cover  if  desirable  for  appear¬ 
ance’s  sake. 

Intakes 

As  much  area  should  be  provided 
for  taking  in  air  as  for  the  out-takes. 
In  a  shallow  room  the  intakes  may  all 
be  on  one  side,  but  in  most  rooms  it 
is  best  to  have  them  distributed  on  all 
sides.  It  seems  to  work  best  in  poultry 
houses  to  have  the  air  enter  near  the 
floor.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  incoming  air  does  not  create  a 
draft.  One  very  simple  yet  effective 
type  of  intake  is  to  raise  a  window  an 
inch  and  put  a  3  or  4  inch  board  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the  sill  so  that  the 
incoming  air  is  deflected  upward.  Re¬ 
gular  intake  openings  can  be  cut 
through  the  walls  and  constructed  on 
the  same  principle. 

Heat  As  An  Aid  To  Ventilation 

We  know  that  warm  air  can  absorb 
more  moisture  than  cold  air.  So  if  we 
set  up  a  heater  in  a  room  or  run  hot 
water  pipes  through  it,  and  leave  the 
ventilators  open,  we  can  more  easily 
keep  the  house  dry,  the  temperature 
moderate  and  the  birds  comfortable. 
Many  poultrymen  have  installed  heat 
in  their  poultry  houses  and  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  results.  Some  have  run 
into  trouble.  Many  other  poultrymen 
have  been  getting  equally  satisfactory 
results  without  supplying  heat.  The 
question  of  who  should  put  in  heat, 
and  who  does  not  need  to,  will  pro¬ 
bably  remain  unsettled  until  we  have 
obtained  more  of  the  facts  through  ex¬ 
perimentation.  In  the  meantime,  if  all 
attempts  to  ventilate  properly  still 
leave  the  birds  uncomfortable,  one  can 
try  out  heating  the  house  rather  inex¬ 
pensively  by  setting  up  a  brooder-stove 
in  one  pen  and  comparing  results  with 
the  unheated  pens.  One  should  not 


make  the  mistake  of  closing  the  room 
up  tightly.  The  warm  and  moisture¬ 
laden  air  must  have  a  chance  to  get 
out  and  fresh  air  must  have  a  place 
to  get  in. 


Shall  Eggs  Be  Sold  by 
Weight? 

Many  people  assert  with  deep  con¬ 
cern  that  the  only  way  to  be  fair  to 
producer  and  consumer  alike  is  to  sell 
eggs  by  weight.  This  implies  that  eggs 
are  at  present  distributed  without  any 
regard  for  their  comparative  size  or 
weight.  (These  two  terms  mean  the 
same  in  judging  the  value  of  eggs  and 
may  be  used  interchangeably).  It  also 
implies  that  weight  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  determining  the  value  of 
eggs. 

Now  the  former  assumption  is  not 
true  for  the  -grading  standards,  by 
which  eggs  are  sold  in  all  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country,  have  distinct 
weight  specifications  embodied  in  them. 

Likewise  the  second  implication  is 
only  partly  true.  There  are  times  of 
year,  notably  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  when  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total  supply  of  eggs  reaches  the  dis¬ 
tributing  centers  in  more  or  less  deter¬ 
iorated  condition.  In  this  period  the 
retail  buyers  are  very  “cranky”  about 
the  interior  quality  of  the  eggs  they 
buy,  as  they  know  from  experience  that 
even  good  quality  eggs  do  not  keep 
any  too  well.  They  are  therefore  apt 
to  pay  more  attention  to  quality  differ- 
-  ences  than  to  weight. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize, 
that  in  our  wholesale  market  in  New 
York  city,  as  well  as  in  most  markets, 
weight  standards  are  not  rigidly  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  all  transactions.  Some  of 
the  fault  must  be  placed  on  the  should¬ 
ers  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  jobber  or 
receiver  and  some  on  the  producer  or 
shipper. 

I  say  that  the  producer  is  also  at 
fault  in  many  instances.  Particularly 
during  the  period  of  fresh  egg  scarcity 
egg  shippers  make  a  too  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  grading  their  eggs  heavy  or 
“slipping”  in  smaller  eggs  into  their 
medium  or  large  grades,  with  the  idea 
of  “getting  away  with  something”. 
Unfortunately,  they  apparently  do  get 
away  with  this  practice  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  Actually  they  very  seldom 
fool  the  receiver  or  retail  buyer.  Eggs 
are  very  scarce  and  the  buyer  grudg¬ 
ingly  overlooks  this  misgrading  for  two 
reasons.  If  he  refuses  the  eggs,  he 
may  not  be  able  to  get  any  others  and 
even  if  he  does,  the  new  purchase  will 
probably  be  as  bad  as  the  one  he  re¬ 
fused  in  this  respect.  The  net  result 
is  that  wholesale  prices  are  held  down 
sub-consciously  by  the  psychology  of 
short  changing,  and  the  producer,  the 
section  or  state  of  production  as  well  as 
the  receiver  in  New  York  will  get  a 
black  mark  on  their  reputations.  The 
buyers  remember  these  dealings  very 
well  in  the  flush  season  and  turn 
almost  universally  to  reliable  packs.  As 
evidence  of  this,  note  the  price  relation- 


by  putting  lousy  birds  in  the  batteries 
and  found  that  the  lice  disappeared  in 
a  short  time. 

I  saw  hens  two  years  old  in  this  Bat¬ 
tery  System  that  had  never  known  any 
other  home  and  they  were  apparently 
as  healthy  and  lively  as  canaries. 

There  can  be  no  answer  to  Mr. 
Arndt’s  claim  that  his  system  is  worth 
its  cost  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  cull  hen  can  be 
eliminated.  Trap  nesting  is  automatic 
by  this  system.  You  know  the  record 
absolutely  of  every  individual.  If  the 
hen  does  not  make  good,  there  is  no 
guess  work.  You  know  it,  and  off  goes 
her  head. 

Not  a  Costly  System 

“This  is  all  very  good,”  I  finally  said, 
“but  one  trouble  with  the  poultry  busi- 


found  something  new  and  workable  In 
the  poultry  business  that  he  began  two 
or  three  years  ago  to  manufacture  his 
equipment  for  sale.  In  the  short  time 
since  he  started  his  manufactory  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  equipped  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  poultry  farms  in  the  country,  and 
many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have 
bought  the  equipment  and  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  experimenting  with  it  to  find  what 
its  limitations  are,  if  any.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  in  these  hard  times 
Mr.  Arndt’s  factory  is  the  only  one  in 
Trenton  working  night  and  day.  He  is 
employing  considerable  help,  not  only 
in  taking  care  of  his  birds  but  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  manufacturing  business,  and, 
strange  to  say,  is  unable  to  keep  up 
with  his  orders. 

Whether  or  not  the  Battery  System 
will  revolutionize  the  poultry  business 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  determine,  it  does  seem 
to  be  practical  and  I  was  unable  to 
find  any  reasons  why  it  would  not 
work. 

It  has  always  been  my  philosophy 
that  whether  or  not  any  organization, 
any  new  plan,  or  any  new  machine  is 
good  or  bad  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  man  or  men  back  of  it.  The  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Arndt  im¬ 
pressed  me,  and  when  he  left  me  at  the 
railroad  station  this  is  what  he  said: 

“A  man  likes  to  feel  that,  in  addition 
to  just  merely  earning  dollars  and 
cents,  he  is  doing  something  in  the 
world  in  the  way  of  service  to  his 
fellows.” 


TT  TRKF Y ^  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Bed,  Nar- 
4  1  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens. 

Toms.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 
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Close-up  view  of  a  hen  in  a  battery  cage. 
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Hcsirt  of  the  North — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Bauer,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su- 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “ Buz¬ 
zard ”  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Haskell  hears  that  Alan  hew  stolen  some 
government  property  and  plans  to  trail 
Bill  Hardsock,  suspected  of  plans  to  join 
Alan,  and  arrest  him  for  the  theft,  thus 
gaining  honor  for  himself  and  preventing 
Alan  from  capturing  the  criminals. 

When  Alan  and  Featherof  arrive  at  the 
spot  where  Hardsock  is  to  have  gasoline 
waiting  for  them  they  narrowly  miss  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  trap.  4s  soon  as  Bill  tells  his 
story  they  fly  to  the  MacMillan  home 
where  they  find  Joyce  safe. 

Alan  and  his  pals  leave  and  head  by 
airplane  toward  a  friendly  band  of 
Indians.  These  Indians  give  them  the  ap¬ 
proximate  location  of  the  bandits’  camp 
and,  following  their  instructions,  they 
soon  sight  it  but  see  no  canoes,  indicating 
that  the  bandits  are  not  at  home. 

*  *  * 

Writing  down  the  essential  points  of 
the  confession,  he  forced  Woolley  to 
make  his  mark  on  the  paper,  with  him¬ 
self  and  Bill  as  witnesses.  He  made 
a  second  copy  for  Bill,  in  case  some¬ 
thing  happened  to  Bill  or  him.  Then 
he  demanded  of  Woolley: 

“You  say  those  other  men  went  hunt¬ 
ing.  When  did  they  leave  here?” 

“Yesterday  mornin’  about  daylight.” 

“When  are  you  expecting  them 
back?” 

Woolley  did  not  know.  He  seemed 
strangely  hesitant.  Fidgeting  uneasily, 
he  would  glance  up  at  Alan  and  then 
away  as  though  he  had  something  to 
tell  but  was  afraid  to  tell  it. 

Alan  saw  his  agitation.  He  demand¬ 
ed:  “What’ re  you  stumbling  over? 
Cooking  up  some  lie?” 

The  man  wetted  his  dry  twitching 
lips.  “You’ll  not  kill  me  if  I  tell  you 
de  trut’— where  dey  went?  You  maybe 
can  git  back  dere  on  de  Alooska  in 
time  to  save  de  girl.” 

“On  the  Alooska — in  time  to  save  the 
girl” — Alan  jerked  as  though  a  bullet 
had  sung  past  his  throat.  His  face 
went  suddenly  pale.  “You  mean  Joyce 
MacMillan?  What  about  her?” 

“You’ll  not  kill  me?  I  had  not’in’  to 
do  wit’  it,  no  hand  in  dat!” 

Alan  seized  his  shoulder  and  shook 
him.  “Tell  it,  or  by  God  I’ll  choke  it 
out  of  you!  Open  up.  What  about  her? 
What  do  you  mean — ‘in  time  to  save 
her?’  I’ll  not  kill  you  if  you  tell.” 

Woolley  stammered:  “Dey  went 
down  de  Alooska  to  git  her.  It’s  Jen¬ 
sen’s  idee.  He’s  aimin’  to  take  her  a- 
long  on  de  escape  and  keep  her  for 


himself.  He’s  all  burnin’  about  dat 
girl.  . .  .” 

His  shaky  voice  trailed  off.  He 
shrank  back  quivering  dread  from  the 
expression  that  had  come  into  Baker’s 
eyes.  That  deadly  calmness  with 
which  Baker  took  the  news  seemed 
worse  to  Chink  Woolley  than  the  blind 
unreasoning  fury  of  Bill  Hardsock,  who 
wanted  to  shoot  him  then  and  there. 

For  a  little  while,  a  few  moments 
only,  Alan  stared  unseeingly  out  a- 
cross  the  waters  of  the  great  blue  lake. 
To  wait  here,  until  the  bandits  came 
back?  Not  that;  they’d  be  three  days 
and  nights  on  the  return  trip.  . .  .Joyce 
would  be  helpless  all  the  time.  In  the 
power  of  the  man  who  was  “all  burnin’ 
about  dat  girl.”  They  had  left  only 
thirty-odd  hours  ago.  He  stood  a 
chance  of  beating  them  to  the  trading 
post. . . . 

Whirling  on  Bill  he  ordered: 

“You  stay  here.  You  attend  to  this 
end  of  it.  Buzzard  and  I  will  attend 
to  the  other.  We’ll  go  after  them  in 
the  plane.  There’s  a  chance  we  can  get 
to  the  trading  post  before  they  do. 
You’ll  have  a  rifle  extra.  They’re  in¬ 
tending  to  come  back  here  after  the 
loot.  If  anything  happens  to  Buzzard 
and  me,  you’ll  be  left,  you’ll  have 
a  chance  at  them.  It’ll  be  all  up 
to  you.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  ran  down 
to  the  canoe  and  skirled  out  to  the 
waiting  plane. 

“Get  back  to  the  Alooska,  Buzzard! 
to  Joyce’s  home!”  He  pleaded  huskily, 
“For  God’s  sake  make  it  straight  and 
fast!” 

*  *  * 

No  one  appeared  at  the  doorway  of 
the  trading  store.  No  one,  with  hair 
shimmering  in  the  sun,  came  running 
down  the  path  to  greet  them. 

Their  shouts  at  the  landing  brought 
no  answer  from  a  girl’s  lips  or  from 
old  Pence.  As  they  ran  up  the  path, 
automatics  in  hand,  the  building  and 
tiny  clearing  were  lifeless,  silent — as 
silent  as  the  hushed  woods  around. 

In  some  measure  prepared,  Alan  call¬ 
ed  Joyce’s  name  as  he  strode  into  the 
trading  hall.  He  called  but  once  into 
her  room. 

Buzzard  come  running  to  him  with 
a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hands.  His  face 
was  lit  with  elation. 

“Alan!  Alan!  Luckiest  thing  in  our 
whole  damned  lives!  Look  here.  Read 
this!  Joyce  and  old  Pence  had  left! 
Weren’t  here  when  that  pack  came! 
Went  after  caribou!  Almost  too  good 
to  be  true!” 

Alan  grasped  the  note  and  read.  It 
was  Joyce’s  fine  swift  handwriting.  No 
doubt  about  that.  It  stated  that  she  and 
old  Pence  had  gone  to  Black  Timber 
Lake  thirty  miles  north  to  get  caribou 
and  would  be  back  in  two  days,  in  case 
a  patrol  happened  past. 

Alan  studied  the  note  for  half  a  min¬ 


ute.  His  face  did  not  relax.  The  leap¬ 
ing  joy  faded  out  of  Buzzard’s  eyes. 

“Yes,  too  good  to  be  true,”  Alan  com¬ 
mented  slowly.  “Don’t  you  see? — this 
note  is  addressed  to  Constable  Larry 
Younge.  Why  did  Joyce  do  that?  She 
knows  Larry  is  not  patrolling,  knows 
he  is  at  Endurance  all  shot  up;  and  she 
knows  we  know  it.  Don’t  you  see  what 
she  tried  to  do?  It  was  her  only  way 
of  telling  us  that  something  was  wrong. 
She  had  to  write  this  note  as  they  dic¬ 
tated  it,  but  she  tricked  them.” 

“It’s  so,  it’s  so,”  Buzzard  agreed. 
“She  tricked  them  under  their  very 
eyes,  and  counted  on  us  to  understand.” 

From  room  to  room — Joyce’s  room, 
- — her  father’s,  the  kitchen,  the  trading 
hall,  the  ground  outside— Alan  went 
carefully,  noting  signs,  reading  the 
story  of  what  had  happened. 

Nothing  about  the  post  was  disturb¬ 
ed.  There  were  no  signs  of  a  struggle 
or  fight.  Joyce’s  light  rifle  still  hung 
on  a  peg  in  her  room.  Its  barrel  inside 
was  clean  and  shiny;  the  weapon  had 
not  been  fired.  Joyce  must  have  been 
surprised  and  overpowered  without  a 
chance  to  fight  back. 

At  the  clearing  edge  Alan  found  a 
trampled  spot  in  a  thicket  where  five 
men  had  lain  and  watched.  Kneeling 
down,  examining  the  broken  twigs,  the 
wilted  leaves,  the  crushed  nettles,  he 
read  that  all  this  had  happened  three 
hours  ago  and  that  the  criminals  were 
thirty  or  forty  miles  up  the  spruce- 
buried  Alooska,  with  Joyce  their  pris¬ 
oner. 

About  the  whole  post  there  was 
only  one  telltale  sign  of  something  dark 
and  sinister.  In  their  hurry  to  get  away 
the  bandits  had  overlooked  that  sign. 
Beside  a  stump  in  the  sunlit  clearing, 
Alan  picked  up  old  Pence’s  story-stick. 

Once  or  twice  he  had  wondered 
what  they  had  done  with  that  old 
white-haired  waif.  They  would  not 
burden  themselves  with  him,  nor  would 
they  turn  him  free,  to  report  and  bring 
the  police  hot  on  their  trail.  How  had 
they  dealt  with  old  Pence  ?  Several 
times  Alan  had  glanced  thoughtfully 
at  the  canoe  landing  where  the  whisp¬ 
ering  waters  glided  past,  deep  and 
shadowy .... 

Now,  as  he  picked  up  the  stick,  he 
saw  a  brownish  red  stain  on  one  end 
of  it,  a  crimson  splash  already  turning 
dark;  and  a  few  hoary-white  hairs 
clinging  to  the  wood.  And  this  story- 
stick  which  old  Pence  had  been  whit¬ 
tling  at,  carving  clumsy  bas-relief 
scenes  from  his  own  life — scenes  of 
mining  camps,  of  the  fur-path  and  lone¬ 
ly  gold  trails,  of  dog  teams  and  pack- 
horses,  of  broad-shouldered  men  bent 
under  heavy  portage-loads  and  of  wo¬ 
men  with  a  crude  cameo  beauty  of  face 
and  figure — this  story-stick  of  his  life, 
from  its  rounded  handle  to  its  tapering 
end,  was  completed  now. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  Takudah  brought  word  to  Endur¬ 
ance  of  a  strange  happening  at  En 
Traverse  Lake.  He  had  been  fishing 
there  at  an  inlet  for  barbuttes,  he  said 
— half-asleep  that  morning,  with  the 
fish  line  tied  around  his  big  toe.  A 
thundering  sound  in  the  sky  had  roused 
him;  and  looking  up,  he  had  beheld  a 
fearful  thing  come  out  of  the  southern 
horizen  and  roar  out  over  the  lake. 

The  sight  of  it,  said  John  Afraid-of 
-his-Squaw,  had  nearly  tumbled  him 
from  his  boat.  The  thing  was  shaped 
like  a  mosquito-hawk  or  dragonfly,  and 
it  beat  its  wings  so  fast  that  one  could 
not  see  them  move  at  all.  It  was  huge, 
with  the  wing-spread  of  several  eagles, 
and  had  a  body  bigger  than  a  chug- 
chug  canoe.  It  flew  twice  as  swiftly 
as  the  sickle-billed  curlew;  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  several  miles  away,  he 
had  distinctly  heard  the  thunder  of  its 
fight. 

It  had  lit  down  on  the  water,  he  said, 
near  Goose  Point.  And  behold,  a  few 
minutes  later  it  rose  and  started  a- 
cross  the  lake  for  the  south  shore.  He 
had  watched  it  no  longer,  but  scurried 
to  the  bank  and  crawled  in  among  some 
rocks;  for  the  dreadful  thing  might 
have  been  hungry  and  questing  for 
food .... 

Afraid-of-his-Squaw’s  story  was  var¬ 
iously  received  at  Endurance.  Some 
folk  thought  he  had  got  hold  of  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  “twisted  iron”  and  seen  visions. 
Others  believed  he  had  glimpsed  a 
golden  eagle  larger  than  ordinary  and 
his  imagination  had  done  the  rest.  A 
few  thought  that  he  really  might  have 
seen  an  airplane,  a  cartographer  mach¬ 
ine  or  perhaps  a  stray  craft  of  the  big 
mining  companies  that  were  combing 
the  North  with  planes  on  the  hunt  for 
rich  deposits. 

Frank  Pedneault  listened  very 
thoughtfully  to  the  Indian’s  story,  and 
then  began  drawing  some  conclusions 
of  his  own.  To  him  this  Indian’s  shiny 
monster  was  a  possible  key  to  many 
puzzles.  After  hearing  the  account,  he 
stood  in  the  barracks  doorway  sucking 
a  goose-quill  toothpick,  and  gazed  long 
and  meditatively  into  the  northeast. 

To  the  best  of  his  recollection  he  had 
never  yet  seen  Alan  Baker  throw  down 
a  job  merely  because  it  was  tough.  And 
he  knew  that  Baker  had  been  heart 
and  soul  determined  to  wipe  out  the 
first  stinging  defeat  and  save  Joyce 
MacMillan’s  dad.  Bill  had  intimated 
that  Alan  had  gone  after  those  bandits; 
without  violating  his  oath  of  secrecy, 
he  had  dropped  a  few  broad  hints  to 
that  effect. 

It  had  stumped  Pedneault  to  explain 
why  Alan  had  gone  out  to  Edmonton. 
And  Bill  Hardsock  going  a.  w.  o.  1.,  a 
clean  drop  out  of  sight — what  was  be¬ 
hind  that?  And  now  a  mysterious  air¬ 
plane  in  this  lonely  country,  and  its 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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be  reduced  and  reductions  must  com¬ 
mence  immediately.  The  first  step  in 
this  program  is  to  broaden  the  base 
of  taxation  and  compel  income,  lux¬ 
ury,  and  privilege  to  bear  a  larger 
share  of  the  costs  of  society,  thus  re¬ 
lieving  farms  and  homes  of  some  of 
their  present  tax  burdens. 

“It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that 
over  70  per  cent  of  our  tax  burden 
is  state  and  local  and  that  the  major 
portion  of  all  taxes  are  spent  in  the 
communities  where  they  are  collected 
for  school  and  community  service. 

“There  should  be  appointed  a  Nat¬ 
ional  Committee  to  lay  down  definite 
principles  in  taxation,  to  prevent  the 
Federal  government  from  preempting 
the  easier  sources  of  revenue  and 
duplicating  the  tax  methods  of  the 
states.  With  approximately  one  mil¬ 
lion  taxing  districts  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  very  essential  that  there 
be  simplification  and  reduction  of  the 
number  of  districts,  in  some  places  en¬ 
larging  the  size  of  the  district;  but  in 
every  case,  working  for  simplicity  and 
uniformity. 

Transportation 

“The  necessity  of  maintaining  regu¬ 
lar  and  efficient  rail  service  is 
paramount.  The  present  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  railroads  are  of  interest 
and  concern  to  all;  but  it  is  also  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  solution  of  the  rail¬ 
road  problem  is  not  in  increasing  the 
cost  of  hauling  the  farmer’s  crop  to 
market.  With  many  farm  prices  at  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  of  pre-war, 
and  with  freight  rates  155  per  cent, 
and  with  the  railroads  in  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  necessity  for  constructive 
and  courageous  action  is  apparent. 

“Consolidation  of  railroads,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  certain  types  of  expense,  and 
the  reduction  of  excessive  salaries, 
may  be  factors  to  consider,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  real  challenge  is  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  restrictions  and 
handicaps  that  have  been  thrown  a- 
round  railroad  transportation. 

“The  protection  of  the  highway  user 
from  excessive  lengths  and  weights  of 
trucks  and  from  the  speed  of  busses 
must  have  consideration.  Truck  trans¬ 
portation  is  probably  yet  in  its  infancy 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
highways  are  for  pleasure  as  well  as 
for  business. 

“Our  large  investment  in  highways 
is  such  that  we  must  insist  on  their 
maintenance  and  on  the  extension  of 
farm-to-market  roads.  One  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  hour  is  in  the  diversion  of  the 
gas  tax  and  license  fees  to  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Grange  should  stand  like 
adamant  against  any  proposal  for  a  di¬ 
vision  of  gas  tax  or  highway  license 
fees  for  any  purpose  other  than  high¬ 
way  maintenance  and  construction  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  emergency  or  in  case  of  dire 
calamity,  and  then  all  funds  diverted 
must  be  restored. 

The  Tariff 

“The  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same 
kind  of  tariff  machinery  that  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  other  groups.  While  the 
Grange  has  demanded  schedules  giv¬ 
ing  protection  equivalent  to  that  given 
to  industry,  we  have  always  recogniz¬ 
ed  the  farmer’s  interest  as  a  consumer. 


We  are  entitled  to  protection  from 
products  that  can  be  used  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  American,  farm-produced 
commodities.  Cocoanut  oil,  and  other 
tropical  and  marine  oils,  displace  en¬ 
ormous  quantities  of  soy  bean,  peanut, 
cotton  seed  and  flax  seed  oils,  lard, 
tallow,  butter,  and  all  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fats. 

“The  American  farmer  will  never 
submit  to  foreign  interests,  agricultural 
or  otherwise,  dictating  our  tariff  policy 
on  agricultural  commodities. 

Banking  Money  and  Credit 

“The  creation  of  a  Federal  deposi¬ 
tory  system,  protecting  the  bank  de¬ 
positors  on  one  hand  and  not  interfer¬ 
ing  with  loaning  institutions  on  the 
other,  is  a  necessity. 

“Most  of  the  present  difficulties  in 
the  Farm  Loan  System  can  be  traced 
to  12  years  of  decline  in  farm  values, 
rather  than  to  defects  in  the  law. 

“Consideration  must  be  given  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  dire 
distress,  with  interest  charges  and 
taxes  unpaid,  and  facing  foreclosure. 
The  necessity  of  amending  the  Farm 
Loan  structure  to  meet  this  emer¬ 
gency  becomes  fundamentally  essential. 

“In  amendment  or  changes  in  the 
system,  the  cold  fact  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  money  borrowed  must  be 
repaid,  and  that  the  need  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  more  debt,  but  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  pay  its  debts. 

“There  remains  much  yet  to  be  done 
if  we  find  a  dollar  that  does  not  take 
three  times  as  much  wheat,  or  four 
times  as  much  cotton,  to  pay  a  debt 
as  it  did  three  years  ago.  Such  a  cur¬ 
rency  is  not  honest;  it  is  not  sound. 

“We  must  remain  on  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard;  we  must  avoid  fiat  money;  but 
just  as  certainly  we  must  correct  our 
present  currency  structure. 

“The  talk  of  a  proposed  farm  march 
on  Washington  is  not  only  unwise,  but 
unsound  and  dangerous.  Let  no  un¬ 
sound  leadership  encourage  burdened 
farmers  to  come  to  Washington  en 
masse  to  seek  redress  for  grievances. 
This  is  not  the  American  way  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  Grange  should  serve 
emphatic  notice  that  it  will  not  parti¬ 
cipate  in  such  a  movement,  but  will 
oppose  any  attempt  to  use  mob  psy¬ 
chology  in  dealing  with  the  grievous 
economic  problems  of  the  hour. 

Unemployment  Relief 

“A  practical  step  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem  will  be  the  division  of  the 
work  that  is  now  available,  through 
the  adjustment  of  hours  and  the  stag¬ 
gering  of  employment.  America  will  be 
the  gainer,  both  in  character,  in  self- 
respect,  and  in  purchasing  power 
through  this  distribution  of  available 
work.  We  must  remember  that  the 
machine  age  with  its  inventions  has 
permanently  liberated  many  people 
whom  it  will  be  difficult  to  reemploy. 

“However,  we  dare  not  permit  a 
program  to  develop  whereby  one  group 
of  men  may  make  a  living,  working 
a  short  day  and  a  short  week,  and  an¬ 
other  group  of  men  will  be  compelled 
to  work  longer  hours  and  a  longer 
week  in  order  to  gain  the  same  end. 

“The  proposal  to  relieve  the  unem¬ 


ployed  by  removing  large  numbers 
from  the  cities  to  farms  will  end  dis¬ 
astrously  to  both  the  farmer  and  the 
unemployed,  unless  due  care  is  exer¬ 
cised.  With  rural  depression  acute  and 
prices  low,  those  who  are  inexperienc¬ 
ed,  underfinanced  and  without  equip¬ 
ment,  are  doomed  to  failure  if  placed 
back  on  the  farm.  If  it  is  proposed 
that  the  unemployed  be  temporarily 
subsidized  by  financial  assistance  or 
equipment,  hardships  will  result  to 
agriculture. 

Prohibition 

“Our  duty  is  clear.  We  must  oppose 
any  repeal  or  change  in  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  that  does  not  make  for 
true  temperance.  We  must  insist,  if 
and  when  an  amendment  is  submitted, 
that  State  legislatures  set  up  strict 
safeguards  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
delegates,  citizenship,  age,  experience, 
etc.,  and  provide  election  machinery 
that  will  protect  the  sacredness  of 
every  ballot  on  this  question.  Then  we 
must  rouse  the  forces  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  to  see  that  only  men  and  women 
are  elected  to  such  conventions  who 
are  possessed  of  character,  patriotism 
and  high  purposes. 

“We  must  see  to  it  that  if  a  change 
is  made  in  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  liquor  advertisements  be  banned 
from  the  radio,  newspapers,  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Imagine  what  might  happen 
with  a  hundred  different  kinds  of 
strong  drink  propagandists  vying  for 
a  place  on  the  air  or  in  the  daily  press. 
We  must  not  forget  that  habit-forming 
drugs,  whether  they  be  alcohol  or  nar¬ 
cotics,  must  be  regulated  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  manhood  and  the  wo¬ 
manhood  of  America.  We  must  also 
see  to  it  that  private  profit  is  taken 
out  of  the  liquor  business,  should  it 
return.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that 
in  this  greatest  economic  storm  in  the 
history  of  the  human  family,  with  dis¬ 
tress  and  suffering  acute,  many  other¬ 
wise  good  people  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  and  unlimited  time  to  bring 
back  a  traffic  that  has  been  a  curse  to 
mankind  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Let  us  prepare  for  the  mightiest  strug¬ 
gle  of  education  in  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  church  that  we  have 
yet  waged,  and  let  us  also  be  prepared 
to  make  our  greatest  sacrifice  for  tem¬ 
perance  progress.” 

- -  — • — »  • - 

Heart  of  the  North 
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careful  avoidance  of  Fort  Endurance, 
where  it  naturally  ought  to  have  put 
in  for  supplies.  . .  . 

Pedneault  drew  a  conclusion:  “Alan 
went  out  and  got  himself  a  flying 
machine  to  hunt  them  men  out  of  the 
Thal-Azzah  or  make  that  Inconnu  trip. 
He  and  Bill  arranged  to  meet  some- 
wheres.  He  picked  Bill  up  and  now 
they’re  over  there  together  on  the  rous- 
ingest  trick  in  a  coon’s  age!” 

As  he  stood  in  the  barracks  door 
gazing  wistfully  across  the  Mackenzie 
to  the  distant  hills,  he  felt  all  deserted 
by  his  comrades.  “And  they  left  me 
out  in  the  cold.  Didn’t  tell  me  one 
darned  thing  about  it.  Lord  I  wish — 
on  a  trick  like  that— oh  Lord,  I  wish.... 

Not  absolutely  sure  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  he  started  out  along  the  grassy 
terrace  toward  where  Elizabeth  Spaul¬ 
ding  was  reading.  He  was  pondering, 
in  vague  outline,  a  trick  of  his  own.  It 
was  a  serious  matter,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  certain  of  his  guess  before  he  cut 
loose  with  a  scheme  like  that.  Eliza¬ 
beth  no  doubt  knew  all  about  Alan’s 
plans,  since  she  was  waiting  here  for 
him  to  return  and  marry  her. 

Elizabeth  did  know  the  story.  Has¬ 
kell  had  let  her  know.  Not  daring  to 
go  to  her  himself,  he  had  employed 
Whipple  to  casually  tell  her  that  Baker 
had  stolen  valuable  government  prop¬ 
erty  at  Edmonton,  had  broken  several 
flying  regulations,  and  was  certain  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment  the  hour  he 
showed  up  in  civilization.  No  longer 
a  policeman,  and  having  no  authoriz¬ 
ation  of  any  sort,  Baker  might  even 
be  charged  with  second  degree  murder 
if  he  killed  those  bandits 

( To  be  continued  next  week  > 


Plenty  of  sun  and  air  are  as  import¬ 
ant  as  the  scrub  bucket  and  mop  in 
spring  housecleaning. 


Fewer  School 
Days  Lost 
Due  to  Colds 


Mothers  and  teachers  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  results 
of  tests  made  last  winter  to  prove 
the  effectiveness  of  Vicks  Plan 
for  better  Control-of-Colds.  Com¬ 
parative  tests  of  the  new  Vicks 
Plan  were  made  among  862 
children  in  nine  schools.  A  group 
of  429  did  not  follow  the  Plan — 
and  lost  a  total  of  501  days  on 
account  of  colds.  The  other  group 
of  433  followed  the  Plan — and 
lost  a  total  of  only  178  days  on 
account  of  colds.  A  saving  of  prac¬ 
tically  two- thirds  in  school  time! 


Each  Vicks  package  contains  full 
details  of  this  unique  Vicks  Colds- 
Control  Plan.  Briefly,  it  is  this: 


To  PREVENT  Many  Colds 


.  .  after  exposure— at  that  first 


sniffle  or  any  other  sign  of  “catch- 
ing  cold”.  The  number  and 
spread  of  colds  can  be  cut  more 
than  half. 


To  END  A  Cold  Soo  ner 


.  .  at  bedtime,  for  its  famous  dou¬ 
ble  action  and  quicker  relief.  Vicks 
is  the  mother’s  standby  for  treat¬ 
ing  colds.  And  it’s  available  now 
in  a  new  stainless  form. 

TRIAL  OFFER.  Your  druggist  has  Vick* 
VapoRub  (now  available  in  white  Stainless 
form,  if  you  prefer),  also  two  new  products  — 
Vicks  Nose  Drops,  and  a  Vicks  Cough  Drop 
actually  medicated  with  ingredients  of 
V apoRub.  If  you  wish  to  test  these  new  prod¬ 
ucts  before  buying,  and  learn  more  about 
Vicks  Plan  for  better  Control-of-Colds,  send 
3c  in  stamps  to  Vick  Chemical  Company,23t 
Milton  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references . 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  PAY  CASH  for  Old  Gold  and  Silver,  Watches, 
Rings,  Gold  Teeth,  Crowns.  Jewelry,  Spoons,  Old 
Coins,  Indian  Head  Cents,  etc.  26  years  in  business. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Ship  to  CASH  EXCHANGE, 
Mgr.  5,  LeRroy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  60  lb.  car.  $4.00;  two 

cans  $7. 50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  extra  fine  Buckwheat  $3.00,  light 
amber  $3.60.  Twelve  attractive  quart  cans  $2.65-$2.S5. 
CLAYTON  WRIGHT,  Brocton,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  finest  clover  $4.20;  30  lbs.  $2.25. 
Buckwheat  $3.  Mixed  $3.  24  sections  clover  comb  $3. 
Not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover  $L50  prepaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y, 

HONEY— 1032  CROP— Clover-Basswood  30  lb.  $2.25; 
60-$4.00;  l-20-$7.50.  Buckwheat  $1.75-$3.00-$5.00. 

GERALD  J.  M.  SMITH,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.3. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  bit  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
6pare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  278, 

Cleveland,  0. _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  our  high-grade  garden 
and  field  seeds  direct  to  planters.  A  good  position  with 
big  income  for  man  acquainted  with  farming.  Previous 
selling  experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin, 
Mass. _ _ _ 

CHARLTON  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  estab¬ 
lished  1865,  wants  reliable  men  to  take  orders  for 
Spring  delivery  for  its  "First -Prize  Winning”  shrubbery, 
hedging,  bushes,  trees.  Free  2-year  replacement  guar¬ 
antee.  New  Lower  prices.  Free  ,  outfit.  Part  or  full 

time.  Pay  weekly. _ _ _ _ 

YOU  TOO  can  become  our  DISTRICT  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  hire  subagents,  make  big  money  every 
week  selling  our  quality,  government  inspected,  guar¬ 
anteed  nursery  stock.  Big  demand.  Unlimited  free  re¬ 
placement  guarantee.  Protected  territory.  Three  sizes 
stock.  Apply  KNIGHT  AND  BOSTWICK,  Dept.  344, 

Newark,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

POSITION  AT  HOME.  Good  pay  weekly,  booking 
orders  for  guaranteed  rugged  New  England  grown 
trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Write  BURR,  Manchester,  Conn. 


FARMS  WANTED 


CAN  SECURE  a  purchaser  for  a  small  farm  pro¬ 
vided  a  dwelling  or  income  producing  property  would 
be  accepted  in  exchange.  Might  add  cash.  BUSH, 
care  A.  S.  Crumm,  1564  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  $1500  down  gets  200  acres,  20  cows,  horses, 
tools,  tractor,  crops,  furniture,  poultry,  $8000.  farm 
650  ’acres,  125  cows,  equipped,  $1000.  month  income. 
Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  agt. 

Independence,  security  assured.  North  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota  ,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  J.  W.  HAW,  30  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. _ 

100  ACRES  $1550,  6  Cattle,  Horses,  hens,  tractor  & 
equipment,  machinery,  lot  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
beans,  hay,  etc;  also  contract  for  carrying  school 
children;  pleasant  6-room  house,  good  cement  basement 
barn,  handy  town,  good  water,  80  acres  level  tillage. 
Only’  $1550  for  all,  part  cash;  pg  32  big  Free  Fall 
Catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. _ 

102-ACRE  CROP  FARM,  Ontario  County,  New  York, 
mile  from  community  center,  centrally  located  for  good 
market  towns.  14  mile  from  school,  free  transportation 
to  high  school,  close  neighbors,  mail,  milk  truck,  and 
telephone  service.  92-acres  clay  loam,  well  drained 
fields,  balance  pasture.  10-room  house,  furnace  heat, 
shaded  lawn.  Tenant  house  five  rooms.  Barn  30x80,  ell 
30x36,  rodded  for  lightning.  Other  buildings.  $6500.  In¬ 
vestigate  long-term  easy-payment  plan.  Free  circular. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GASOLINE  STATION,  road-stand,  attractive  home 
and  paying  business;  Philadelphia  vicinity;  liberally 
financed;  $11,800;  photo.  Box  50,  care  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  _ 

RESPONSIBLE  MAN  WANTED  to  own  and  op¬ 
erate  portable  feed  grinder.  Small  down  payment  starts 
you  in  own  business  with  good  profits.  J.  B.  SED- 
BERRY,  INC.,  49  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


FREE  String  Pearl  Beads,  with  thirty  Beautiful 
Christmas  Cards  and  Folders  with  Envelopes.  $1.00, 
postage  10c.  Another  bargain,  45  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  and  Folders  with  Envelopes  $1.00,  postage  10c. 
GEORGE  LEAVITT,  364  South  Main,  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island. _ 

75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G,  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N,  Y. 

PRINTED  STATIONERY— Cards,  tags,  milkbills, 
milktickets,  butterwrappers — reasonable.  State  your  re¬ 
quirements.  HONESTY  PRESS',  Putney,  Vt. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steril¬ 
ized  6  in.  discs,  95c;  6*4  in.  $1.10;  gauzefaced  6  in. 
$1.25;  6%  in.  $1.35.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 

HOT  BED  SASH 

HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.35  each.  Booklet.  C.  N.  ROB¬ 
INSON  &  BRO.,  Dept.  A,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DELICIOUS  PURE  CANE  Molasses,  10  pounds  70c; 
20,  $1.30.  Free  12  recipes.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Ky. 

FREE  UTERINE  CAPSULE  for  slow  breeding  cows. 
Write  for  one.  DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Cattle  Special¬ 
ist,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

PECAN  MEATS,  halves.  2  pounds  package,  postpaid 
$1.00.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

FILMS — Any  size  developed  8  prints  20c.  PILGRIM 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  N,  Kingston,  Mass. 

SHELLED  and  Selected,  raw,  Spanish  Peanuts,  10 
pounds  70c;  100,  $5.50.  Large,  papershell  Pecans,  20 
pounds  $4.00;  100,  $19.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS  Quitman, 
Ga. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  No.  46  All  Electric,  16,000 
Capacity,  used  one  season.  Also  Warmshaft  Electric 
Battery,  1000  capacity.  $1250  takes  both.  HICKORY 
GROVE  FARMS,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

SPECIAL  Ux5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20.  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 

3-PLY  ROOFING  PAPER,  first  quality,  $1.45  pre¬ 
paid.  Nails,  cement,  15c  extra.  WINIKER  BROS.. 
Millis,  Mass. 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

EDISON  NON-ACID  Nickel  Farm  Tight  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed.  Non-sulphaitng  and 
odorless.  Complete  farm  generating  plants,  motors,  etc., 
at  unusual  bargains.  B.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  35 
Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

PATENTS 

PATENTS — Small  Ideas  may  have  large  commercial 
possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book,  "How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form. 
Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN, 
73-K,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TOBACCO 

SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  190  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 

CHOICE  TOBACCO — Chewing  or  smoking,  5  pounds 
75c.  Pay  on  delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 

TWENTY  CHEWING  TWISTS  or  Twenty  Sacks 
Smoking  $1.00.  Prepaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D-20, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

TWO  YEAR  OLD  Leaf  Tobacco:  Chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.40.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS 
UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  May- 
field.  Ky. 

GOOD  MILD  SMOKING  Tobacco,  10  lbs.  with  clay 
pipe  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

MILD  AND  MELLOW  5  pounds  Long  Red  Leaf 
Chewing  or  5  pounds  extra  mild  golden  cigarette  or 
pipe.  Smoking  only  $1.00.  This  is  select  quality.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MORRIS  FARMS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GOLF  LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  ,75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Burley  4  pounds  $1.00.  Six  pounds  scraps  ,50c.  Pipe 
free.  Pay  postman.  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3, 
Sedalia,  Ky. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  delightful,  mild  flavor;  5 
lbs.  with  papers,  $1.00.  CIGARETTE  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  B25,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

CIGARETTE  or  PIPE  BURLEY,  mild,  guaranteed, 

5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.25.  Pipe  or  roller  and  papers  free. 
Pay  when  received.  TENANT  FARMERS,  R3,  Sedalia, 
Ky. 

GUARANTEED.  8  lbs.  Fragrant,  mellow,  smoking 
or  5  lbs.  chewing  $1.25.  Silk  socks,  pipe,  and  box 
cigars  free  with  order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  HI  34,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

YARN:  Colored  Wool  for  rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
wool  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE.  H.  BARTLETT 
(Manufacturer)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 

"SPECIAL”  7  DOZEN  Sanitary  Napkins  for  $1.00, 
mailed  parcel  post,  plain  pkg.  NATIONAL  CASE  & 
CARTON  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

50  BUTTERFLY  QUILT  PIECES  30c.  PatterVi  free. 
Beautiful  cotton,  silk.  Arelvet  patchwork  4  lbs.  $1.00; 
postage.  Rug  supplies.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Says  Grandmother  Had  No  Homemakers7  Creed 


I  CANNOT  find  much  to  disagree  with 
in  the  letter  which  is  printed  below. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  like  history  and 
think  our  grandmothers  were  wonder¬ 
ful  women,  but  I  believe  the  mothers 
of  today  know  far  more  about  raising 
children  and  making  a  home  than  did 
their  grandmothers. 

I  am  also  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  Massachusetts  Homemakers’  Creed, 
which  this  lady  enclosed  in  her  letter. 
You  see,  I  am  not  very  quarrelsome  or 
even  critical  today.  Here  is  the  letter: 

Dear  Mere  Man  : 

“I  couldn’t  resist  the  impulse  to  com¬ 
ment  on  your  criticism  of  us  ‘housewives.’ 
Probably  our  grandmothers  didn’t  ‘chase 
to  the  store’  so  often,  but  I  imagine  they 
did  other  things  considered  just  as  bad 
in  their  day. 

“Do  you  suppose  they  had  any  creed 
like  the  enclosed,  written  by  the  Home¬ 
makers  of  Massachusetts,  to  live  up  to? 

“The  way  we  work  our  brains  today 
would  make  our  grandmothers  dizzy, 
what  with  keeping  track  of  child  develop¬ 
ment  and  politics. 

“Maybe  we  are  lax  and  careless  in 
some  things,  but  you  know  the  end  justi¬ 
fies  the  means  and  we’re  wonderful 
mothers  today !  Besides  being  able  to  vote 
intelligently!’’ — One  of  the  Careless  Ones. 

Here  is  the  Homemakers’  Creed 
which  was  enclosed  in  the  above  letter 
to  “Mere  Man.” 

My  Home 

Written  by  the  Homemakers  of 
Massachusetts 

I  want  to  build  a  home  which  shall 
find  its  fullest  expression  and  satisfaction 
in  the  creation  of  human  life.  In  my  own 
living  I  want  to  exemplify  physical  vigor, 
intellectual  strength,  and  spiritual  power, 
so  that  my  children  may  have  standards 
to  guide  them  on  the  road  to  right  living. 
I  want  to  keep  my  mind  open  to  new 
ideas  so  that  all  the  members  of  my  fam¬ 
ily  may  grow  to  the  full  stature  of  their 
capacities. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  friends  and 
neighbors  whatever  I  have  learned  in  the 
workshop  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
This  I  shall  do  with  courage  and  willing¬ 
ness,  realizing  that  through  my  influence 
I  may  strengthen  other  homes  and  there¬ 
by  make  my  own  a  larger  power  for  good. 


Toys  for  the  Toddler 

THE  child  from  one  to  four  enjoys 
less  expensive  toys  than  do  his  old¬ 
er  brothers  and  sisters.  In  fact  the 
chief  demand  he  makes  of  his  toys  is 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  do  something 
with  them.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  do 
more  than  one  thing,  too,  since  his 
powers  of  concentration  on  any  one 
subject  are  limited,  and  he  tires  quick¬ 
ly  of  a  toy  such  as  a  dancing  doll, 
which  has  no  further  possibilities  than 
simply  dancing. 

As  a  toy  which  has  almost  unlimit¬ 
ed  possibilities,  the  New  York  state 
college  of  home  economics  suggests  a 
set  of  half  a  dozen  baking  powder  tins, 
each  one  with  something  in  it  to  make 
a  noise,  as  buttons,  nails,  paper  clips, 
safety  pins,  pebbles,  and  hooks  or 
screws.  Since  some  of  the  contents 
might  be  easily  swallowed,  the  tops 
should  be  firmly  cemented  on  before 
the  tins  are  given  two  or  three  coats 
of  enamel  paint,  each  can  a  different 
bright  color.  These  tins  are  an  exciting 
color  experience  for  tl^e  small  child, 
besides  being  always  ready  to  be  used 
for  rattling,  rolling,  building,  hauling, 
forming  into  trains  of  cars  to  be  push¬ 
ed  along  the  floor.  Crude  though  they 
may  seem  to  the  adult,  the  child’s  im- 


WOOL— HIDES -FURS 


TRAPPERS,  TRAPPERS.  My  recipe  and  scent  to 
trap  foxes  is  sure  and  guaranteed.  7  years  of  large 
results  and  best  reference.  FRED  COUTURE,  South 
Durham,  Quebec,  Co.  Drummond. 


SHIP  WOOL,  FURS,  hides  for  good  prices  to  S.  H. 
LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED.  Full  market  prices.  Honest 
grading.  Fur  scarfs,  etc.  made  to  order.  WILLIAM  T. 
DECKER,  Seeley  St.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  scents;  lowest  prices; 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
CO.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


agination  can  make  them  over  a  dozen 
times  a  day. 

Similarly,  old  boxes,  either  cigar 
boxes  or  larger  ones  which  may  be 
had  from  any  grocery  store,  with  their 
lids  nailed  down  securely  and  their 
surfaces  painted,  make  enchanting 
building  blocks,  and  can  be  climbed 
over,  made  into  trains  and  ships,  and 
castles,  and  jungles. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Fruit  makes  the  best  dessert  after  a 
heavy  meal. 

*  *  * 

To  remove  stains  from  an  enameled 
sauce  pan,  fill  with  water,  add  a  little 
chloride  of  lime  and  boil  for  a  few 
minutes. 

*  *  * 

Moistened  absorbent  cotton  helps 
pick  up  small  splinters  of  glass  . 

*  *  * 

Finely  ground  bread  crumbs  may  be 
substituted  for  part  of  the  flour  in  the 
cornbread  recipe. 

♦  Hi 

An  embroidery  frame  spares  the 
hands  in  treating  stained  linen  with 
boiling  water. 


Christmas  Gift  Suggestions 


PATTERN  3111 — You  who  are  handy 
with  the  needle  will  find  among  these 
collar  and  cuff  sets  an  acceptable  gift  for 
almost  any  of  your  friends,  for  every 
woman  knows  the  trick  of  making  an  old 
dress  appear  new  with  new  collars  and 
cuffs.  And  don’t  let  the  young  lady  who 
illustrates  them  mislead  you;  sets  A  and 
F  would  be  as  gratefully  received  by  the 
older  woman  and  the  younger  ones  will 
love  the  new  bibs  and  cape  collars.  White, 
cream,  or  any  of  the  pastels  are  good 
colors;  pique,  handkerchief  linen,  or¬ 
gandy,  or  soft  silk  can  be  employed  as 
material.  Comes  in  Id-year  size  only, 
which  can  be  easily  adapted  to  smaller 
or  larger  sizes. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
of  our  new  fall  and  winter  catalog  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Send  stamps,  not 
coins.) 
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How  the  West  Hoosick  School  Won 

Ground  Improvement  'Takes  Home  Bureau  Federation  Contest 


RENSSELAER  County  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  record  in  the  Rural 
School  Beautification  contest.  Last  year 
the  West  Hoosick  school  won  the  Plan¬ 
ning  contest,  and  this  year  the  plans 
then  made  were  put  into  effect,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  winning  of  the  first  prize  in 
the  Planting  contest.  In  addition  to  that 
Rensselaer  County  came  right  back  and 
also  took  first  place  in  the  Planning 
contest  this  year. 

The  four  prizes  for  the  Planning  con¬ 
test  are  given  each  year  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and  the  prizes  for  the 
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West  Hoosick  School  before  the 
grounds  were  improved.  There  are  no 
shrubs  and  no  lawn. 

Planting  contest  are  given  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Burden  of  Cazenovia,  New  York. 
The  contests  are  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus. 

The  prize-winning  plans  which  were 
made  for  the  West  Hoosick  school  last 
year  were  put  into  effect  and  won  the 
prize  this  year  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Harold  Mosley.  Naturally,  in 
order  to  do  this,  her  first  task  was  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  people 
in  the  community.  She  did  this  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  every  member  of  the 
school  district  had  some  share  in  land¬ 
scaping  the  school  grounds.  The  town 
grader  and  trucks  were  secured  for 
grading  the  grounds  and  drawing 
gravel,  and  luckily  the  drivers  of  them 
were  members  of  the  school  district 
who  gave  their  time  without  compen¬ 
sation — except  for  the  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  a  good  job  well 
done.  The  actual  planting  of  the  shrubs 
was  done  by  the  men  of  the  community, 
who  spent  several  evenings  setting  out 
hydrangeas,  lilacs,  maples,  elms,  and 
over  a  hundred  hemlocks,  which  in 
time  will  make  a  windbreak  on  two 
sides  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the 
shrubs  put  in,  a  lawn  was  seeded  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  play  equip¬ 
ment  furnished.  Fortunately,  a  local 
nurseryman  provided  many  shrubs,  and 
in  addition  the  $65  which  had  already 
been  won  in  prizes  and  some  money 
raised  by  the  Home  Bureau  were  used. 

The  present  schoolhouse  was  built 
about  five  years  ago  to  replace  one 


over  a  hundred  years  old.  The  school 
grounds  are  spacious,  consisting  of 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  just 
across  from  it  is  a  pond  owned  by  the 
nurseryman  already  mentioned,  who 
has  planted  several  hundred  pond  lilies 
and  set  out  shrubs  all  along  the  bank. 
This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  general 
beauty  of  the  setting.  In  addition  to 
the  105  hemlocks,  already  mentioned, 
for  the  windbreak,  the  following  shrubs 
were  set  out:  8  hydrangeas,  11  lilacs, 
48  barberries,  3  red  barberries,  1 
syringa,  3  spirea,  6  junipers,  4  maples, 
and  2  elms. 

The  Rural  School  Beautification  Con¬ 
test  has  been  conducted  for  several 
years  by  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus.  The  Committee  in  direct 
charge  of  it  this  year  consisted  of  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Pomeroy,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Henry 
Burden,  and  Mrs.  Roy  Case.  Fifteen 
counties  entered  the  Planning  contest, 
for  which  four  prizes  had  been  offered 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  the 
prizes  going  to  Rensselaer  County, 
which  won  first  place,  Madison  County, 
second,  Cayuga  County,  third,  and  St. 
Lawrence  County,  fourth. 

In  the  Planting  contest,  Erie  County 
won  second  place. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Home  Bureau  Federation  at  Syracuse, 
November  9th  to  11th,  at  which  time 
the  prizes  were  given.  The  thanks  of 
everyone  interested  in  this  contest  are 
due  to  those  who  have  made  the  prizes 
available,  to  those  members  of  the 
Home  Bureau  who  have  done  the  work 
of  promoting  it,  and  to  Mr.  Donald 
Bushey  and  Miss  Lucille  Smith  of  the 
Landscape  Art  Department  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  who 
helped  do  the  judging. 


then  add  the  whites  spreading  them 
around  with  a  fork  until  the  yolks  are 
all  covered.  Let  it  set  about  two  min¬ 
utes  with  a  cover  over  it,  then  cut  in 
half  and  double  it  over  gently. — A.B.G. 


Irish  Stew 

Cut  iy2  lbs.  smoked  ham  into  small 
cubes  and  slice  1  large  onion.  Cover 
with  boiling  water  and  cook  about  iy2 
hours.  Then  dice  4  quarts  of  raw  po¬ 
tatoes  and  add  to  first  mixture.  Now 
add  about  a  quart  more  of  boiling 
water.  Season  with  a  little  black  pepper 
and  cook  until  done.  This  stew  is  im¬ 
proved  by  being  served  with  tomato 
catsup. — C.  L. 

The  flavor  is  improved  if  the  ham 
has  some  fat  on  it. 


Chicken  for  Dinner 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

substituted.  A  beaten  egg  yolk  may  be 
stirred  in  just  before  serving.  This  is 
served  on  toast  or  patty  shells. 

The  same  rules  that  apply  to  the 
cooking  of  other  meats,  apply  to  chick¬ 
en.  If  one  wishes  to  draw  out  the  juice, 
as  in  the  case  of  soup,  the  meat  is  put 
on  in  cold  water.  If  one  wishes  to  sear 
the  outside  and  retain  the  juices,  a 
quick  heat  is  used  at  first.  This  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  plunging  the  fowl  into  hot 
water,  or  by  putting  it  into  a  hot  oven. 
After  the  searing  is  done,  the  heat  is 
reduced  because  meat  of  all  kinds  con¬ 
tains  albumen  which  is  toughened  if 
cooked  at  too  high  a  heat. 


Tested  Recipes 

Yankee  Plum  Pudding 

Cream  together  one-third  cupful  but¬ 
ter,  one  cupful  New  Orleans  molasses 
and  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  soda. 
Stir  in  one  cupful  sweet  milk  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt  and  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  cloves,  allspice  and  nutmeg. 
Add  two  cupfuls  sifted  flour,  and  one 
cupful  seeded  raisins,  shredded  and 
dredged  in  a  half  cupful  of  flour.  Beat 
three  minutes,  stir  in  one  cupful  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  meats,  or  better  yet  butter¬ 
nut,  or  hickory  nut  meats,  and  steam 
three  hours.  Serve  with  a  vanilla  sauce. 

By  removing  the  cover  of  the  steam¬ 
er  a  half  hour  before  cooking  is  fin¬ 
ished,  the  stickiness  of  this  steamed 
pudding  is  prevented.  It  can  also  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  steamer  and  dried  off 
in  the  oven. 

*  *  * 

Omelet  de  Luxe 

Separate  the  whites  and  yolks  of 
two  or  more  eggs.  To  each  yolk  add 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cold  water,  and  a 
very  little  salt  and  beat  up  thoroughly. 
Beat  whites  of  eggs  up  stiff.  When 
fryer  is  hot  put  in  a  lump  of  butter  and 
when  it  is  all  melted  pour  in  the  yolks; 
be  sure  they  cover  the  entire  bottom 
of  the  fryer.  Let  the  yolks  set  well  and 


Pockets  on  children’s  clothing  will  be 
less  likely  to  tear  off  if  they  are  placed 
low  enough  so  that  the  hands  cannot 
push  down  in  them  and  if  they  are 
large  enough  to  allow  the  child’s 
clenched  fist  to  enter  and  withdraw 
easily. 

Junior  Bathrobe 


The  same  school  after  the  work  was  done.  Notice  the  fine  lawn  and  the 
many  shrubs,  some  of  which  do  not  show  in  the  picture.  The  shrubs  are 
still  small  but  what  a  fine  appearance  they  will  make  in  a  few  years. 


PATTERN  NO.  2978.  Every  young  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family  will  love  the  swagger 
lines  and  comfortable  fit  of  this  robe, 
even  the  boys,  if  you  simply  reverse  the 
side  on  which  it  buttons.  It’s  an  all-year 
’round  style,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
material  used.  Striped  flannel  is  popular 
because  it  is  easy  to  sew,  inexpensive, 
and  warm  for  this  time  of  ygar.  The  pat¬ 
tern  may  be  obtained  in  sizes  4  to  14 
years.  Size  8  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material. 


MILLIONS  SAY: 
ITS  GENTLE 
TO  HANDS! 


And  millions  are  right!  Fels-Naptha  is 
made  to  be  kind.  The  soap  is  velvety 
and  mild.  Every  bar  contains  soothing 
glycerine,too.  Send  two  cents  for  a  handy 
soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-11-26.  Phila.,  Pa. 


To  End  a  Cough 
In  a  Hurry,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 


Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  purer,  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but 
which  really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up 
obstinate  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2 y2  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  moments 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
clearing  the  air  passages,  and  soothing 
away  the  inflammation,  has  caused  it  to  be 
used  in  more  homes  than  any  other  cough 
remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


|YTICIJRA 

Soap  for  daily  use. 
Ointment  to  heal  skin  irritations. 
Talcum  ideal  after  bathing. 

.Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  “Cutlcara" 
Dept.  7B,  Malden,  Mass. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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I  Kernels,  Screenings, 
|  and  Chaff 

By  H.  E 


RITING  a  page  in  the  A.  A.  this 
time  is  a  novel  experience.  Mrs. 
Babcock  and  I  are  aboard  the  Italian 
liner  Conte  Grande’  bound  for  New 
York  and  now  just  about  two  hours 
out  of  Naples,  Italy.  We  have  before 
us  over  a  week  of  uninterrupted  days 
and  back  of  us  the  memories  of  a 
month  in  strange  lands.  Out  of  this 
situation  I  must  create  what  you  read 
here. 

For  four  weeks  I  have  had  almost 
no  news  of  the  life  and  activities  in 
which  we  all  are  most  vitally  interest¬ 
ed.  I  have  moved  around  so  rapidly 
that  much  of  my  mail  has  not  reached 
me.  I  have  read  less  than  a  half  dozen 
New  York  papers  and  they  were  a 
week  or  ten  days  old  when  I  got  them. 
If  ever  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
some  of  the  things  with  which  we,  as 
farmers,  are  concerned  from  the  van¬ 
tage  point  of  distance,  and  my  own  dis- 
association  from  them,  it  has  been  for 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Now  no  one  knows  better  than  I  do 
that  a  few  days  in  a  strange  land  are 
not  enough  to  enable  any  one  to  make 
accurate  or  worthwhile  observations. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  have 
such  an  experience  without  forming  im¬ 
pressions.  It  is  these  impressions,  or 
parts  of  them,  that  I  am  going  to  pass 
along  to  you  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Some  may  have  value,  others  perhaps 
will  entertain. 

Because  I  know  that  many  of  you 
are  interested  I’ll  report  right  now  that 
so  far  I  have  not  missed  a  meal  since 
I  left  New  York,  in  fact  right  now 
I’m  fifteen  or  twenty  meals  ahead  of 
my  regular  three  a  day  schedule,  due 
to  the  English  teas  I  have  consumed. 
Well,  there’s  still  plenty  of  chance  for 
trouble — Eater,  New  York  harbor  in 
sight,  and  no  meals  lost  yet. 

*  *  * 

Every  Country  for  Itself 

We  in  the  United  States  are,  many  of 
us,  deluded  sentimentalists.  We  talk 
about  being  fair  to  other  countries. 
Some  of  us  have  actually  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  development  of  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  rank  and  file  laugh  at  any 
such  idea.  Their  leaders  are  even 
worse,  no  matter  what  they  may  say 
for  publication. 

Lacking  our  natural  resources  and 
the  protection  of  our  comparative  iso¬ 
lation,  life  for  them  is  a  terrific,  never- 
ending  struggle  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  both  a  political  and  an  economic 
existence.  As  a  result  there  burns  in 
each  country  a  fierce  nationalism,  the 
like  of  which  we  of  the  United  States 
have  never  experienced  even  during  the 
war  time. 

Don’t  make  any  mistake  about  it,  the 
various  people  I  have  seen  are  out  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  nations  first, 
last  and  always.  In  Britain,  it’s  “buy 
British”,  in  France,  it’s  “French  work¬ 
manship  and  materials”,  and  so  on.  The 
United  States  is  envied,  unloved  and 
looked  upon  as  legitimate  prey.  I  found 
a  bit  of  gloating  over  our  depression 
and  a  bit  of  smug  satisfaction  over  the 
way  our  bankers,  and  through  them, 
ourselves  had  been  trimmed.  So  far 
as  I’m  concerned,  I’m  for  recognizing 
the  facts  as  they  are.  I  think  Hoover 
hit  it  when  he  said  that  the  United 
States  would  outbuild  any  nation  if  an 


armament  race  was  what  they  wanted. 
That’s  the  kind  of  language  that  will 
be  understood  in  Europe.  As  far  as 
possible  ill  effect  on  “good  will”,  that 
can  be  forgotten.  “There  ain’t  no  such 
animal”  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned  in  Europe  anyway. 

^  ❖  Hs 

Great  Britain  Has  Plans 

The  form  and  functioning  of  the 
English  Government  is  superior  to  ours 
and  as  a  result  Great  Britain  has  been 
doing  things  while  our  political  parties 
have  been  playing  politics.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

1.  Government  loans,  about  10  bil¬ 

lion  dollars,  have  been  refin¬ 
anced  at  a  1 V2  %  saving  in  in¬ 
terest. 

2.  The  budget  has  actually  been 

balanced. 

3.  Part  of  the  gold  has  been  with¬ 

drawn  from  behind  the  pound 
and  more  may  be. 

4.  A  “Buy  British”  campaign  has 

actually  been  put  over. 

5.  The  spirits  of  the  people  have 

been  revived. 

6.  Definite  plans  are  being  worked 

out  for  the  development  and 
protection  of  agriculture. 

7.  The  growth  of  unemployment 

has  been  halted  now  for  several 
months. 

Going  off  the  gold  standard  has  help¬ 
ed  the  debtor  class.  It  has  kept  trade 
at  home  and  attracted  trade.  Refinan¬ 
cing  the  Government  loans  has  made 
interest  rates  low  and  forced  capital 
to  seek  employment  in  industry.  These 
moves  were  not  accomplished  without 
opposition  and,  of  course,  they  may  not 
all  of  them  work.  They  make  an  en¬ 
viable  record,  however,  b.eside  what 
we  have  done  in  the  same  period. 

*  *  * 

South  Devons 

For  several  years  I  have  been  hear¬ 
ing,  from  Cornell  Professors  who  have 
been  in  England  about  the  South  Devon 
breed  of  cattle.  I  made  it  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  my  trip  to  visit  as 
many  South  Devon  herds  as  possible 
and  to  observe  all  I  could  about  the 
breed  in  its  home  environment. 

If  this  breed  could  be  transplanted 
wholesale  into  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
and  if  it  would  do  as  well  here  as  it 
does  where  it  is  now  located,  it  would 


Babcock 


prove  an  ideal  market  milk  breed.  Ori¬ 
ginally  developed  for  draft  purposes 
and  along  with  that  for  beef,  the  breed 
has  only  of  late  been  recognized  for 
its  milk  producing  ability. 

As  dairy  cattle  go,  South  Devons  are 
very  large.  I  saw  a  number  of  bulls 
that  would  weigh  from  a  ton  up,  and 
which  had  been  grown  to  that  weight 
almost  entirely  on  grass.  I  also  saw 
lots  of  mature  cows  which  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  would  weigh  fourteen  to  sixteen, 
or  even  seventeen,  hundred.  In  addition 
to  being  large  and  rugged,  the  South 
Devon  is  very  hardy.  Bulls,  steers,  and 
young  cattle  live  outdoors  the  year 
around,  and  it  gets  quite  disagreeably 
cold  even  in  South  England.  Milking 
cows  are  housed,  but  not  very  warmly. 
Combined  with  her  size  and  hardiness, 
the  South  Devon  dairy  cow  has  inherit¬ 
ed  the  ability  to  produce  a  4%  milk  in 
quantities  almost  as  large  as  Holsteins, 
and  with  a  color  practically  as  high  as 
is  characteristic  of  the  Guernsey  breed 
in  this  country.  Hence  you  have  a 
large,  rugged  cow  that  will  give  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  high  colored  4  % 
milk  and  when  she  is  no  longer  useful 
as  a  dairy  animal,  fattened  into  a 
heavy  and  fairly  good  quality  carcass 
of  beef.  What  more  could  any  dairy¬ 
man  want? 

But  this  is  the  South  Devon  at  home, 
where  she  grazes  an  abundance  of 
grass  from  the  richest  pastures  in  the 
world,  where  she  is  not  bred  to  freshen 
until  she  is  three  years  old  and  where 
she  is  not  forced  to  heavy  production 
as  a  young  cow,  but  allowed  to  mature 
slowly  and  naturally.  Take  this  same 
breed,  bring  it  over  to  this  country, 
feed  it  on  our  scant  pasturage,  breed 
the  heifers  as  we  must  to  freshen  be¬ 
fore  they  are  30  months  old,  and  then 
force  them  by  highly  artificial  means 
to  give  every  pound  of  milk  possible 
and  I  am  afraid  we  would  come  out 
in  three  or  four  generations  with  an 
entirely  different  animal,  perhaps  we 
would  only  have  a  poor  sort  of  a  Guern¬ 
sey.  At  any  rate  there  aren’t  enough 
South  Devons  in  all  the  world  to  in¬ 
fluence  milk  production  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  in  your  life  or  mine. 

*  *  * 

The  London  Dairy  Show 

I  was  able  to  spend  a  good  part  of 
one  day  at  the  London  Dairy  Show.  I 
found  there  in  a  very  large  hall  an 
unusually  fine  exhibit  of  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  equipment  and  around  250  head 
of  dairy  cattle.  Now  the  most  sought 
after  prize  at  this  famous  show  is  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  good  all  around 
dairy  cows.  Winners  are  determined 
by  a  combination  of  points  earned  in 


actual  milking  trials  at  the  show,  and 
show  ring  placing. 

This  much  sought-after  prize  has  us¬ 
ually  been  won  by  the  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ers  of  Scotland  who  round  up  their  ex¬ 
hibit  with  the  interests  of  the  breed 
primarily  in  mind,  rather  than  that  of 
the  individual  breeder.  I  happened  to 
see  the  aged  cow  class  of  Ayrshires 
judged.  I  could  not  follow  the  judge 
in  his  placing.  I  agreed  with  him  as 
to  the  top  cow,  but  couldn’t  see  his 
second  one.  I  asked  a  Scot  who  stood 
near  me  about  it  and  he  merely  winked 
at  me.  Later  I  heard  the  rumor  that 
the  second  cow  was  milking  85  lbs.  a 
day  of  4.5  milk  and  that  the  Judge,  a 
good  loyal  Ayrshire  breeder,  wanted  to 
give  her  a  good  break  in  the  show  ring. 
At  any  rate,  the  Ayrshires  won  the 
trophy  with  the  British  Friesians 
second. 

In  addition  to  the  breed  champion¬ 
ship  based  on  milking  and  show  ring 
points  there  is  an  individual  champion¬ 
ship  determined  in  the  same  manner 
that  is,  the  cow  which  scores  high¬ 
est  total  points  based  on  inspection, 
milking  trials  and  butter  tests.  In  1930 
and  1931  this  much  sought-after  sup¬ 
reme  championship  was  won  by  a 
South  Devon,  “Milkmaid  14th.”  Last 
year  it  was  won  by  a  Jersey,  and  this 
year  by  a  Holstein,  though  old  “Milk¬ 
maid  14th”  at  13  years  of  age  was 
very  much  in  the  running. 

Looking  over  all  the  cattle  at  the 
show,  it  was  my  judgment  that  the 
Shorthorns  and  the  Ayrshires  were  up 
to  our  State  Fair  quality,  but  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  occasional  individuals  none  of 
the  other  breeds  were  represented  by 
animals  which  would  get  into  the 
money  at  the  average  State  Fair  here 
in  the  East. 

*  *  * 

An  Injustice 

I  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  in  her  native  environment.  Like 
most  farmers  in  this  country,  I  have 
been  lead  to  believe  that  the  Ayrshire 
cow  had  been  raised  and  developed  un¬ 
der  very  vigorous  conditions  and  that 
by  inheritance  she  was  trained  to 
scramble  over  steep  and  stony  hillsides 
in  search  of  an  occasional  blade  of 
grass.  Now  I  did  not  get  on  to  as  many 
Ayrshire  farms  as  I  wanted  to,  but  all 
of  those  farms  which  I  did  visit  and 
many  which  I  saw  from  the  train  win¬ 
dow  on  which  there  were  Ayrshire 
herds,  had  pasturage,  the  like  of  which 
we  never  have  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  except  for  a  few  days  in  June. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Ayrshire  cow 
in  this  country  has  not  been  done  an 
injustice.  Surely  she  never  had  to 
rustle  for  grass  in  her  native  home  the 
way  she  has  to  scramble  for  it  on  the 
hillside  pasture  of  my  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty  dairy  farm. 

Such  Ayrshires  as  I  saw  did  not  im¬ 
press  me  as  being  of  any  better  quality 
or  in  fact  quite  as  good,  as  the  animals 
in  the  better  herds  in  this  country. 
However,  I  did  not  see,  as  I  said  before, 
nearly  as  many  herds  as  I  had  hoped 
to  see. 

*  *  * 

Things  I  Won’t  Forget 

The  chill  of  an  English  bedroom. 

My  first  breakfast  in  Italy — a  hard  roll, 
a  piece  of  cold  sausage  and  a  bunch 
of  grapes. 

A  cadaverous  Englishman  eating  a 
grilled  kidney  on  toast  for  breakfast. 
The  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

A  Clydesdale  gelding  at  the  Station  in 
Glasgow,  weighing  over  1800 — he 
was  as  alert  and  active  as  a  Morgan. 
The  Shire  horses,  the  Scotty  dogs,  and 
the  Clergymen  on  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

Bum  coffee  with  hot  milk. 

An  Italian  plowing — his  wife  leading 
the  team,  a  cow  and  a  yearling 
heifer,  and  his  two  children  following 
and  breaking  up  the  clods  with  clubs. 
And  a  lot  more  things  of  the  same 
miscellaneous  and  unrelated  nature, 
but  I  lack  space. 


Still  True 

WHEN  I  resigned  as  General  Manager  of  the  G.  L.  F.,  I  sum¬ 
marized  my  conclusions  based  on  twenty  years  of  active 
work  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Nothing  that  I  have  ob¬ 
served  on  my  two  months  trip,  changed  these  conclusions. 
I  repeat  them, — 

My  first  conclusion  is  that  the  welfare  of  agriculture — even 
though  it  be  the  nation’s  basic  industry,  cannot  safely  be  trusted 
by  those  engaged  in  it  to  the  public  at  large,  to  politicians,  or  to 
public  officials,  not  excepting  those  in  the  agricultural  arms  of 
the  government. 

My  second  conclusion  is  that  this  situation  demands  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  part  of  farmers. 

My  third  conclusion  is  that  the  most  important  force  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  education.  I  would  put  the  importance  of  education 
ahead  even  of  organization  were  there  not  signs  on  every  hand 
that  unless  farmers  are  organized  first,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
protect  the  effectiveness  of  agricultural  education. 

My  fourth  and  final  conclusion  is  that  farmers  can  protect 
and  improve  both  their  social  and  economic  positions  by  cooper¬ 
ative  effort. 


American  Agriculturist,  November  26,  1932 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


“Eye  Doctors”  Arrested 


IN  our  last  issue  we  told  of  another 
fake  eye  operation  and  since  that 
time  a  similar  case  has  been  called  to 
our  attention.  Fortunately  in  this  case 
the  men  were  captured  and  the  last  we 
knew  were  being  held  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  State  of  New  York  has  asked 
their  return  to  Hancock,  N.  Y.r  where 
it  is  claimed  they  took  $250  from  a 
woman.  This  particular  victim  told 
police  officials  that  the  “doctors”  told 
her  they  had  been  sent  by  her  oculist 
and  they  must  operate  at  once.  They 
merely  dropped  some  liquid  in  her  eyes 
and  told  her  that  she  must  tell  no  one 
that  the  operation  had  been  performed 
in  her  home. 

The  men  who  were  held  at  Lancaster 
are  known  as  Mr.  Bush  alias  Mr. 
Schwartzman  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Adams, 
alias  E.  H.  Adams,  alias  Dr.  Ball,  alias 
Lawrence  E.  Welsh. 

The  clever  swindle  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  fake  eye  operation  has 
been  performed  time  after  time  all 
over  the  country.  We  have  warned  our 
readers  of  it  in  the  past  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  get  reports  about  it. 


A  Refund  on  Wrong  Plants 

We  have  just  refunded,  under  our 
guarantee  of  advertisements,  the  sum 
of  $36  to  a  subscriber  who  ordered  cab¬ 
bage  plants  from  our  advertiser,  J. 


Burgess  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga.  The 
complaint  of  our  subscriber  was  that 
the  plants  were  not  of  the  variety  or¬ 
dered  and  that  as  a  result  he  suffered 
considerable  loss.  After  our  efforts  to 
get  a  refund  from  the  company  were 
unsuccessful  we  refunded  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber  the  price  which  he  paid  for  the 
plants. 

We  are  reporting  this  to  our  readers 
because  we  are  discontinuing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  as  is  our  usual  custom  when 
we  are  unable  to  get  settlement  on  a 
claim  which  we  feel  is  just,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  any  further  dealings  which  a  sub¬ 
scriber  may  have  with  this  company 
will  not  be  covered  by  our  guarantee 
of  ads. 


Report  Thefts  to  State  Troopers 

“October  8,  a  car  came  up  the  road,  be¬ 
low  our  house  and  parked.  Four  men  got 
out,  went  over  across  a  brook  and  into 
the  next  neighbor’s  orchard  and  began 
picking  apples  off  the  trees,  putting  them 
in  sacks.  My  husband,  son  and  I  watched 
them  from  our  front  stoop  and  saw  that 
they  were  stealing  apples. 

“I  came  in  the  house,  called  the  neigh¬ 
bor  up  and  told  him  what  was  going  on. 
He  and  his  son  came  up  the  road  and 
took  the  license  number.” 

Our  subscriber  failed  to  tell  us  the 
outcome  of  this  case.  The  first  thing 
to  do,  as  was  done  here,  is  to  get  the 
license  number  of  the  car.  The  next 
thing  in  our  opinion  is  to  get  immed- 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  A.  A.  Subscribers 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  Below  is  listed 
weekly  and  mortuary  payments  made  during  October  by  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Company  to  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers. 
It  pays  to  have  a  policy. 

Paid  Subscribers  to  October  1,  1932  .  .$298,074.19 
Paid  Subscribers  during  October .  6,267.48 


Edgar  Radiker,  Wallkill,  N.  Y .  $  10.00 

Auto  overturned — ankle,  shoulder  injured 
Burt  Larsen,  Cassville,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Thrown  from  truck — legs,  shoulder  injured 

Claud  Ahalt,  Middletown,  Md .  11.43 

Thrown  from  wagon — back  strained 

Annie  Hooey,  Farmington,  Del.  .  20.00 

Auto  accident — lacerated  forehead 

Leon  Howes,  Ashficld,  Mass.  .  30.00 

Run  over  by  truck-  leg  injured 

George  Burdick  III,  Clinton,  N.  Y .  5.71 

Auto  overturned — contused  face  and  arm 

B.  L.  Lyon,  Meshoppen,  Pa.  .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — sprained  knee 

C.  M.  Hughes.  Dansville,  N.  Y  .  20.00 

Truck  tipped  over — shoulder  injured 

Madeline  Kelsey,  Est.,  Spencer,  N.  Y.  .  1000.00 
Auto  accident — mortuary 

J.  C.  McDonald,  Jr.,  Bernardston,  Mass.  .  500.00 

Accident — mortuary 

Walter  Parks,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision — arm  cut,  forehead 
bruised 

Frank  Stefanetto,  Canaan,  Conn.  .  30.00 

Farm  accident — leg  injured 

Ethel  Waite,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Auto  accident — shoulder,  knee  injured 

Daniel  Waite,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  .  2.86 

Auto  accident — lip.  chest  injured 
Goldie  Dragoon,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  40.00 

Auto  collision— contusion  of  side,  arm,  leg 
S.  E.  White.  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.  3000 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  back 
A.  J.  Share,  Horsehcads,  N.  Y.  60.00 

Thrown  from  truck — shoulder  injured 
John  Dady,  Springfield,  Mass.  5.71 

Auto  accident — chin,  elbow,  leg  cut 
Herbert  Franklin,  Verona,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  collision — side,  chest  contusion 
John  Soderberg,  Jr.,  Hampton,  Conn.  20.00 

Auto  collision — injured 

Frank  Hatch.  Thetford  Ctr.,  Vt .  10.00 

Auto  collision — back  wrenched 
Harry  Spencer,  Est.,  Tioga,  Pa .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Marion  Rose,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y.  .  15.00 

Wagon  tipped  over — shoulder,  back 
injured 

C.  R.  Collins,  Belmont,  N.  Y . 37.50 

Wagon  accident — injured 

John  Jones,  W  i  I  let,  N.  Y.  75.00 

Wagon  tipped  ovei — back,  leg  sprained 
Harry  Lawrence,  Succasunna.  M.  J.  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  knees 
Eula  Kinkaid,'  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  42.86 

Auto  accident — injured 

E.  S.  Allen,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Struck  by  auto — shoulder,  side  injured 
Dennis  Cardinal.  Norfolk.  N.  Y.  90.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg 
DeForest  Straight,  Est.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Auto  collision — -mortuary 

George  Robinson,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — arm  sprained 
Arthur  Wilcox.  Bergen,  N.  Y.  .  57.14 

Auto  collision — knee  injured 


5302,341.67 


George  Morgan,  N.  Woodstock,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Truck  accident — head  bruised 

Della  Jones,  Willet,  N.  Y.  . .  27.14 

Auto  collision — shoulder,  leg  injured 
Rose  Cross,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  ...  30.00 

Auto  tipped  over — severe  contusions 

Herbert  Hill,  Dundee,  N.  Y .  34.28 

Wagon  tipped  over — cut  over  eye,  leg 
injured 

Ezekiel  Benton,  Highland,  N.  Y.  ...  80.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull  and  collar 
bone 

John  Bradley,  Jr.,  E,  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Auto  collision — chest,  scalp  wounded 
Ella  McDowell,  Prattsburg.  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  struck  tree — fractured  nose 

C.  W.  Jarvis,  Gasport.  N.  Y.  .  75.71 

Auto  accident — injured 

D.  T.  Sullivan,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Truck  tipped  over — fractured  rib 

John  Jantz,  Candor,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  leg 

John  Kessler,  Uncasville,  Conn . 85.71 

Truck  overturned — skull  injured 

John  Swarthout,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y .  j30.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  neck 

Richard  Lacey,  R.l,  Westfield,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  side,  leg 

Clara  Lacey,  Westfield,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  leg,  bruises 
Basil  Hendrick,  Beaver  Dam,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Auto  struck  tree — contusions,  cut  fingers 

Leslie  Jewett,  Rochester,  Vt .  .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  thumb 
W.  J.  Roberts,  Est.,  Unadilla  Forks,  N.  Y,  500.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — mortuary 

Emma  J.  Cross,  Spencerport,  N.  Y .  52.86 

Auto  overturned — ankle  sprained 

Gerald  Bush,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y .  14.29 

Thrown  from  wagon — ribs  fractured 

Stanley  Furgat,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt .  30.00 

Wagon  accident — sprained  ankle 

Hugh  Bedient,  Falconer,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  jaw 

Addie  Riese,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  100.00 

Auto  overturned — wrist,  hand  lacerated 
C.  H.  DcMarse,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  .  .  80.00 

Auto  collision — bruises  and  strain 
Jerry  Young,  Jr.,  S.  Coventry,  Conn.  44.28 

Auto  struck  pole — sprains  and 
contusions 

William  Clark.  Southold.  N.  Y.  130.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  hip  and  knee 
cap 

Earl  Barber,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  shoulder 
John  Schoonmaker,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y.  50,00 

Auto  accident — contused  chest,  cuts 
F.  L.  Favoret,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — infected  hand 

E.  J.  Halloran,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  chest,  side 

Hattie  Forbes,  Piermont,  N.  H.  .  50.00 

Accident — rib  fractured 

George  Amo,  Canastota,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — injured 


To  date  3620  A.  A.  subscribers  have  received  indemnity  from  our 

insurance  service. 


iately  in  touch  with  the  nearest  State 
trooper.  If  any  one  who  is  stealing 
farm  crops  gets  away,  a  warrant 
should  be  sworn  out  which  can  then 
be  served  by  the  State  Trooper  or  by 
any  constable  or  police  officer.  We 
urge  that  prompt  steps  always  be 
taken  whenever  farm  crops  are  taken 
without  the  owner’s  permission.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  take  such  steps  merely  encour¬ 
ages  thieves  to  help  themselves.  The 
State  police  in  the  past  have  been  very 
helpful  in  discouraging  this  practice 
and  will  be  glad  to  help  in  the  future 
whenever  they  are  called  upon. 


Unsatisfactory  Work  Not 
Accepted 

“I  ordered  a  picture  from  an  art  studio. 
Find  enclosed  copy  of  order.  The  picture 
was  just  terrible.  One  boy’s  hair  was  red 
instead  of  black  and  another  boy  had 
a  distressed  face  and  the  eyes  were  ex¬ 
pressionless.  First  the  man  said  he  would 
take  the  picture  back  and  have  the  hair 
retouched  and  the  eyes  fixed.  Then  he 
came  back  and  refused  to  do  anything. 
Truly  I  would  not  hang  the  picture  in 
my  house.  It  was  nothing  like  the  sample 
of  the  work  done.  Can  they  make  me  pay 
the  balance?  I  am  willing  to  lose  what  I 
have  paid.  He  was  very  angry  when  I 
refused  to  accept  the  picture.  Really  the 
sample  of  their  work  was  wonderful.  I 
was  so  disappointed  not  to  have  a  good 
picture  and  refused  the  picture.” 

Agents  of  picture  enlarging  concerns 
always  seem  to  get  very  angry  when 
any  customer  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  they  do.  Sometimes  this  anger  re¬ 
sults  in  accepting  the  picture  and  set¬ 
tling  up,  particularly  when  there  is  no 
one  but  the  housewife  at  home  when 
the  agent  calls.  We  never  yet  have 
known  of  a  case  where  such  a  concern 
has  taken  legal  action  to  attempt  to 
collect  when  unsatisfactory  work  has 
been  refused. 


Is  This  Your  Key  Ring? 

The  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  former  owners  of  American 
Agriculturist,  gave  to  subscribers  a  key 
ring  with  an  identifying  number.  We 
no  longer  have  a  list  of  owners  of  these 
keys,  but  key  ring  number  305422  has 
been  returned  to  us  and  if  the  owner 
of  it  will  communicate  with  us,  we  will 
be  glad  to  return  it  to  him. 


Thanks 

Sometime  ago  a  subscriber  reported 
non-receipt  of  a  publication  known  as 
Everyday  Life.  Our  reader  was  unable 
to  give  us  the  address  and  we  asked 
for  this  through  the  columns  of  our 
paper.  The  helpful  spirit  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
replies  we  received  to  this  request.  We 
then  took  the  complaint  up  with  the 
publisher  and  received  a  prompt  set¬ 
tlement  of  it. 


No  Reply 

We  are  unable  to  get  any  reply  from 
the  Riddle  Poultry  Farm  of  Hillsdale, 
N.  J.,  concerning  a  complaint  which  a 
subscriber  asked  us  to  handle  for  him. 

*  *  # 

We  have  in  our  files  a  complaint  of 
a  subscriber  who  states  that  he  sold 
blackberry  plants  to  Maneys  Nursery 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  which  he  has 
never  received  pay.  We  have  written 
numerous  letters  to  this  concern  ask¬ 
ing  their  cooperation  in  settling  the 
claim,  but  up  to  date  have  never  had 
any  reply  to  our  letters. 

4=  *  * 

Two  years  ago  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  subscriber  who  had  sold  maple 
syrup  to  O.  H.  Knauerhouse  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  Our  subscriber  states  that 
he  had  received  no  reply  to  his  letter. 
We  wrote  several  letters,  receiving  no 
reply,  but  finally  our  subscriber  told 
us  that  he  had  received  partial  pay¬ 
ment.  We  wrote  a  number  of  other  let¬ 
ters  without  reply  and  so  far  as  we 
know  the  balance  of  the  claim  has 
never  been  paid. 

Now  we  received  a  letter  from  an¬ 
other  subscriber  who  shipped  him  po¬ 
tatoes  last  February  to  the  value  of 
$30  and  has  failed  to  receive  his  money. 
Again  our  letter  to  Mr.  Knauerhouse 
has  been  ignored.  We  are  publishing 
these  facts  for  the  information  of  our 
subscribers. 
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HELP!  SAVES 
MORE  WORK! 


This  is  worth  remembering  when  you 
buy  soap.  Don’t  look  for  a  bargain  in 
bars — look  for  the  bargain  in  extra 
help — Fels-Naptha!  Send  two  cents  for 
a  soap  chipper  and  a  sample  bar.  Write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  l-H-26.  Phila.,  Pa. 


'MXrmtPer 

ant  Heater.  Burns  96%  air. 
Makes  its  own  gas.  No  piping. 
No  installation.  Gives  roomful 

of  clean,  healthful,  penetrating  heat, 
J  like  sunshine,  for  1  V  cents  an  hour. 
Hotter  than  gas  or  electricity,  at  l-10th 
the  cost.  Easy  to  light  and  operate. 
No  smoke.  No  soot  or  ashes.  No  odor. 
Portable — carry  it  anywhere.  Low 
priced.  Guaranteed. 

130-DAY Sr  TRIAL 

1  Liberal  Offer.  Try  it  30  days 

I  at  our  expense.  Write  at  once 

l  for  special,  introductory,  low-price 

I I  offer  and  no-risk  trial  opportu- 
rl  nity.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 
1  \  THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

■”*  1072  High  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  GATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

— MB— IT  r  iTiWVnMMliUagM 


ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  f  A  _ _  _  __  No  Dues  or 
Only  Assessments 


Eugenia  Seamans,  East  Pembroke,  New  York 
Writes  Us  As  Follows: 

“I  received  your  very  welcome  check  in 
settlement  of  my  claim,  due  to  automobile 
accident  on  June  20th.  I  most  certainly 
appreciate  your  prompt  and  cheerful  set¬ 
tlement  and  will  always  have  a  good  word 
for  the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  The  13th  of  June  certain¬ 
ly  proved  a  iucky  day  for  me.  I  signed 
for  one  of  your  $10.00  policies  on  the  13th 
of  June  arid  it  went  into  effect  at  noon 
June  20th,  just  8  hours  and  50  minutes 
before  I  was  injured  in  the  accident.  I 
certainly  feel  that  I  am  lucky  and  wish 
to  exterid  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
way  you  handled  my  claim.” 

You  May  Have  Policy  Which  Pays 

SHp.Uimi  tui  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Man.' 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex 
elusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don  > 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag'f.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
Name - 


P.  O. - 

Age _ _  State - 


by  WATER,  RAIL  and  TRUCK 


THE  price  you  pay  for  every  ton  of 
feed  or  fertilizer  you  buy  is  the 
sum  total  of  a  number  of  items  of  cost. 
Of  these,  transportation  is  one  of  the 
most  burdensome. 


Lakes,  Ogdensburg  the  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway,  while 
Albany,  Brooklyn  and  Balti¬ 
more  are  ports  of  call  for 
coast-wise  trade  and  ocean- 


For  example,  on  November  10th  close  to  half 
the  wholesale  price  of  a  ton  of  corn  delivered 
at  Syracuse  was  freight. 

In  an  endeavor  to  save  on  transportation 
costs,  the  G.  L.  F.  has  located  its  principal 
plants  and  warehouses  as  shown  on  the  above 
map.  Note  that  these  are  inter-connected  by 
water,  that  Buffalo  at  the  west  taps  the  Great 


goin^  vessels. 

The  location  of  these  plants  enables  the  G.  L. 
F.  to  select  the  cheapest  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  any  given  point  whether  it  be  water, 
rail  or  truck,  or  any  combination  of  the  three. 
There  is  no  other  farm  supply  service  equally 
well  situated,  and  it  is  comforting  to  realize 
that  the  G.  L.  F.  system  is  cooperative,  farm¬ 
er-owned  and  farmer-controlled  for  all  time. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,Inc.- ITHACA,  N.Y. 


$1.00  per  year 


December  10,  1932 


Published  Every  Other  Week 
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Strange  Lands  for  to  See 

A.  A.  Tourists  Pronounce  West  Indies  Trip  Best  Yet 


Left — Picking  Coffee  on  a  Plantation  Near  San 

Jose,  Costa  Rica. - The  coffee  trees,  resembling 

sour  cherry  trees,  must  be  protected  with  shade, 
and  bananas  are  often  used  for  this  purpose. 
Central  American  coffee  is  considered  the  best 
in  the  world,  but  most  of  it  is  shipped  to  Europe 
because  we  of  the  United  States  like  Brazilian 
coffee  better. 


ONE  does  not  have  to  go  to  the  moon 
to  find  countries  and  experiences  as 
different  from  ours  as  day  is  from 
night.  While  the  weather  here  in  the 
North  is  bitter  cold  necessitating  the  heav¬ 
iest  clothing,  there  are,  within  three  or  four 
days  travel,  lands  of  perpetual  sunshine  and 
millions  of  people  who  have  never  seen  a 
snowflake. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  forty-six  people, 
who  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  most 
of  whom  have  never  before  been  far  from 
home.  Go  with  them  on  an  ocean  voyage  of 
seventeen  days,  covering  more  than  5,000 
miles,  to  the  tropical  countries  as  different 
from  ours  as  black  is  from  white,  and  you 
can  get  some  idea  of  the  strange  experien¬ 
ces  and  pleasure  of  this  A.  A.  group  in  its 
visit  to  the  West  Indies  and  Panama.  It 
was  so  different  from  what  any  of  us  had 
seen  before  that  even  now,  one  day  after 
our  return,  it  all  seems  like  a  dream. 

Within  the  limited  space  which  I  have, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  you  our  experiences 
in  any  detail,  but  perhaps  a  few  of  the  high 
spots  will  be  interesting. 

In  the  first  place,  probably  few  of  you 
know  what  it  means  to  live  day  after  day 
on  an  ocean-going  ship.  Life  at  sea  shuts 
one  off  from  his  entire  regular  routine.  You 
cannot  carry  your  work  along;  why  worry 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


about  it?  The  chief  thing  that  bothers  you 
is  to  wait  for  the  next  meal,  and  then,  if 
the  sea  is  rough  and  you  a  poor  sailor,  to 
keep  it  down  after  you  eat  it !  Seasickness 
is  a  miserable  feeling,  but  with  most  persons 
it  does  not  last  and  many  are  never  both¬ 
ered  at  all. 

I’ll  guarantee  that  nearly  everyone  in  our 
party  ate  about  twice  as  much  as  he  does 
at  home,  and  if  one  showed  any  signs  of 
slackening  up,  the  friendly  employees  of  the 
great  United  Fruit  Company  were  right 
there  to  urge  you  to  eat  more.  And  what 
eats — oh,  boy !  Almost  everything  under  the 
sun  to  choose  from  with 
particular  emphasis  on 
tropical  fruits  that  you  had 
never  seen  much  of  before. 

I  pause  here  to  repeat 
the  emphatic  testimony  of 
every  one  of  our  tourists 
to  the  splendid  service  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company 
in  making  our  trip  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Not  a  thing  was  left 
undone  to  insure  our  hap¬ 
piness.  From  start  to  finish 
we  had  every  luxury  that 
modern  science  has  de¬ 


veloped,  and  the  employees  of  the  Company 
became  personal  friends  of  the  A.  A.  folk 
before  we  were  hardly  a  day  out. 

In  addition  to  eating  there  were  plenty 
of  other  things  to  do  on  board.  Deck  games 
such  as  horse  shoe  pitching  and  shuffle- 
board  were  going  nearly  all  of  the  time. 
Many  loved  to  lie  in  the  easy  chairs  and 
watch  the  ocean  stretch  on  and  on  almost 
beyond  the  imagination.  Within  a  day  the 
passengers  had  become  like  one  big  family. 
Traveling  in  a  party  of  congenial  people  is 
the  only  way  to  do  it.  In  the  evenings  at 
sea  we  planned  programs,  including  com¬ 
munity  singing,  other  music,  short  stories, 
( Continued  on  Page  3) 


Above — Dipped  Milk  With  a  Vengeance — The 
A.  A.  tourists  saw  many  of  these  pony  deliveries 
in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  In  this  land  of  perpetual 
spring  the  cows  seem  to  stand  the  climate  better 
than  in  any  other  country  we  visited . 
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SOME  NEW  LEAGUE 

POLICIES 


ON  this  page  recently  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  has  been  laying  facts  before 
you  in  a  frank  discussion  of  the  present  milk  mar¬ 
keting  situation.  We  are  sorry  to  continue  to  report  that 
the  market  is  fast  approaching  the  worst  situation  in  its 
history.  Many  dairymen  have  seen  this  condition  com¬ 
ing  for  over  a  year.  They  tried  to  prevent  it  through  the 
work  of  the  Emergency  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  plan  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  to  get  independent  dairymen  to 
sign  the  provisional  contract  has  tem¬ 
porarily  failed. 

Following  this  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  tried 
further  to  help  the  situation  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  wholesale  milk  in 
September  in  New  York  City,  but 
enough  milk  dealers,  who  obtain  their 
milk  from  unorganized  sources,  con¬ 
tinued  to  cut  the  prices  so  that  this 
effort  to  stabilize  the  market  also 
largely  failed.  Some  of  these  unor¬ 
ganized  dairymen  made  an  effort  to 
stop  their  milk,  but  they  had  no  con¬ 
tract  and  no  organization  and  were 
unable  to  do  so  effectively. 

The  dairymen  themselves  having 
failed,  at  least  temporarily,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  stem  the  tide  that  is  fast  ruin¬ 
ing  the  market,  the  League,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  time  on  this  page,  has 
been  forced  to  inaugurate  new  poli¬ 
cies  in  order  to  protect  itself  and  its 
members. 


How  Far  Should  the 
League  Go  ? 


Many  Plans  Have  Been  Studied 

Before  making  any  changes  in 
our  plan,  we  have  considered  every 
plan  and  every  possibility  that  offered  any  chance  or 
hope  of  helping  the  situation.  We  have  neither  pride  nor 
prejudice  in  our  own  particular  plan.  Marketing  plans 
used  in  other  milk  sheds  have  been  carefully  studied,  but 
because  of  the  size  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this,  the  larg¬ 
est  milk  shed  in  the  world,  and  because  of  its  many  vary¬ 
ing  and  complex  problems,  we  have,  so  far  at  least,  found 
nothing  for  this  territory  better  than  the  Classified  Plan. 

The  chief  trouble  or  limitation  of  every  milk  mar¬ 
keting  plan  in  America  is  the  lack  of  adequate  support 
from  farmers.  With  full  support  the  Classified  Plan  will 
work  here  better  than  any  other. 

Out  of  our  study  of  all  the  suggestions  and  plans  for 
improving  the  milk  marketing  situation  from  the  far¬ 
mer’s  standpoint,  we  have  found  certain  policies  for  pro¬ 
tecting  our  own  members  which  have  been  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  this  fall. 

How  the  League  Could  Protect  Itself 

Last  time  on  this  page  we  discussed  the  possibility 
of  the  League  “going  commercial.”  We  showed  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  prove  to  our  members  the  benefits  of  or¬ 
ganization.  We  could  cut  off  20  per  cent  of  our  surplus 
milk,  let  a  corresponding  number  of  producers  go,  close 
our  less  profitable  operations,  cease  to  oppose  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  would  like  to  lower  the  retail  prices  in  the  city, 
and  by  following  these  practices,  pay  our 
members  who  were  left  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  a  larger  price  than  any  dealer  who 
gives  honest  weights  and  measures. 

BUT  THE  BASE  PRICE  TO  ALL 
DAIRYMEN  WOULD  BE  LOWER 
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The  Dairymen  s  League 
Cooperative  Association 
will  not  forsake  old  ideals 
just  to  make  something  as 
an  organization.  It  must 
and  will ,  however ,  protect 
the  interests  of  its  own 
members. 

To  do  this  certain  new 
League  policies  have  been 
put  into  practice  this  fall, 
which  are  explained  on  this 
page.  Whether  or  not  the 
organization  is  forced  to 
further  drastic  measures 
is  dependent  upon  future 
events  and  the  attitude  of 
dairymen  themselves. 


THAN  EVER.  If  we  did  this,  milk  would  be  retailing 
in  New  York  City  for  eight  or  ten  cents  a  quart,  and  the 
20  per  cent  surplus  milk  which  we  turned  loose  would 
add  to  the  already  large  surplus  used  by  dealers  buying 
from  unorganized  farmers — further  to  depress  the  milk 
market  by  cutting  prices.  THE  LEAGUE  COULD 
PA  Y  MORE,  BUT  ALL  WOULD  PA  Y  LESS. 

But  of  course  we  cannot  follow 
this  policy  of  “going  commercial”  all 
the  way.  It  would  be  with  great  re¬ 
luctance  if  League  officers  and 
members  were  forced  to  change 
the  former  policy  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  stabilize  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  protect  all  dairymen. 
There  is,  however,  a  middle  course 
which  the  League  can  follow  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  and  its  members  and  still 
be  in  a  position  to  help  stabilize 
the  market.  That  middle-of-the-road 
course  the  directors  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  decided  some  time  ago  to  follow. 


No  New  Members  Admitted 


DAI 


•CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


What  is  it?  Let  us  give  you  two 
concrete  examples.  First,  temporarily 
at  least  we  have  decided  to  admit  no 
more  members  to  this  organization. 
That  is  a  direct  reversal  of  the  former 
League  policy  of  trying  to  take  care 
of  every  farmer  who  applied.  It  is 
plain,  of  course,  that  every  new  mem¬ 
ber  adds  to  the  surplus  burden  of 
this  organization,  unless  new  markets 
are  acquired  at  the  same  time.  We 
feel  under  no  obligations  to  take  on 
new  members,  because  during  the  past  summer  we  gave 
every  unorganized  dairyman  in  this  territory  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  join.  By  this  new  policy  we  live  up  to  the 
past  ideals  of  keeping  every  faithful  member  who  wants 
to  continue  in  the  League,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
stopped  adding  to  the  surplus  burden  by  not  taking  on 
new  members  unless  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
organization  to  do  so. 

Small  Plants  Are  Being  Closed 

The  second  policy  of  protecting  League  members 
and  at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  League  ideals  as  a 
true  cooperative  is  our  new  plan  of  plant  concentration 
which  was  started  this  fall.  Most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  this  policy.  No  League  dairyman  is  deprived  of  his 
market,  but  we  are  closing  many  unprofitable  plants  and 
operations  and  are  taking  this  milk  to  nearby  efficient 
plants  where  the  volume  per  plant  is  tremendously  in¬ 
creased,  thereby  reducing  materially  the  cost  per  quart 
of  handling.  This  will  increase  the  price  for  every 
member. 

Thus,  by  refusing  to  accept  new  members  and  by 
concentrating  milk  in  a  fewer  number  of  plants,  the 
League  follows  its  new  policy  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  its  own  members  first.  Whether  or  not 
the  organization  is  forced  to  take  further 
steps  along  this  line  will  depend  upon 
events  and  the  attitude  of  dairymen  them¬ 
selves  in  the  critical  period  which  lies 
ahead  in  this  business  of  marketing 
milk. 
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Strange  Lands  for  to  See 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


and  a  masquerade  ball  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dances. 

Like  all  things  mechanical,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
to  insure  the  safety  of  ocean  travel.  I 
venture  to  say  that  one  is  safer  on 
one  of  the  big  ships  than  he  is  in  an 
automobile. 

Accepting  the  kind  invitation  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Spencer  and  Chief  Officer  Cham¬ 
bers,  every  one  of  our  party  had  the 
exceptional  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
bridge  from  which  all  the  operations 
of  the  boat  are  guided  and  controlled. 
It  was  interesting  to  find  that  ships  are 
now  automatically  steered  by  an  elec¬ 
trical  device  that  keeps  them  on  their 
course  so  that  no  man  is  needed  at  the 
wheel  except  in  rough  weather.  Do 
you  remember  the  stories  about  taking 
soundings  at  sea?  Well,  all  of  that  has 
been  changed,  for  a  kind  of  radio  de¬ 
vice  telegraphs  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  to  find  how  deep  the  water  is. 
The  sounding  taken  while  I  was  on  the 
bridge  showed  that  the  ocean  was 
nearly  two  miles  deep  where  we  were. 
Radio  also  plays  an  important  part  in 
telling  the  officers  the  exact  location 
of  the  ship  at  all  times,  even  in  the 
foggiest  weather.  But  with  all  of  the 
new  devices,  seamanship  is  still  a 
skilled  trade  requiring  much  good 
judgment. 

Each  member  of  our  party  was  pri¬ 
vileged  also  to  visit  the  engine  rooms, 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  Chief  En¬ 
gineer  Banner,  we  saw  the  oil  burning 
furnaces  that  generated  5,500  horse¬ 
power  and  burn  360  barrels  of  fuel  per 
day  in  order  to  turn  the  screws  which 
drive  the  great  boat  through  the  water. 
The  main  drive  shaft  is  200  feet  long 
and  20  inches  in  diameter. 

After  a  quiet  restful  day  Sunday, 
someone  in  the  late  afternoon  shouted 
“Land!  land!”  and  behold,  along  the 
distant  horizon  appeared  the  dim  out¬ 
lines  of  the  shores  of  Cuba.  Soon  after 
we  crowded  to  the  rail  of  the  vessel 
and  watched  outlines  of  old  Morro 
Castle  take  shape  as  it  stood,  a  grim 
sentinel  guarding  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  harbor  of  Havana. 

I  can  just  remember  the  great  wave 
of  indignation  that  swept  America  in 
1898  when  the  U.  S.  battleship  Maine 
was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor.  Every 
American  was  shouting,  “Remember 
the  Maine!”  This  old-time  excitement 
of  my  boyhood  was  remembered  as  we' 
sailed  down  Havana  harbor  and 
anchored  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
where  the  Maine  was  sunk. 

There  was  nothing  planned  for  the 
evening,  but  our  people  were  all  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  the  city,  so  after  a  fight 
with  the  swarming  taxicab  drivers  at 
the  wharf  we  finally  managed  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  a  body  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city.  Then  we  took  a  walk.  The  air 
was  as  soft  and  balmy  as  in  June. 
Many  of  the  shops  were  open  and  it 
seemed  that  every  other  one  was  a 
saloon.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
so  many  beggars.  As  about  50  of  us 
proceeded  in  a  body  up  one  street  and 
down  another  we  were  accompanied  by 


hordes  of  negroes,  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  trying  to  sell  us  some¬ 
thing,  stick  roses  into  our  hands  or 
pockets,  or  openly  begging.  We  could 
not  drive  them  away. 

Finally  a  Cuban  newspaperman  in¬ 
troduced  himself  to  me  and  piloted  us 
around  the  city  for  a  while.  I  am  sure 
the  outstanding  impression  most  of  us 
had  from  this  little  journey  was  from 
looking  at  the  beautiful  high  school 
building  and  listening  to  our  guide  tell 
us  that  every  high  school  and  college 
in  Cuba  had  been  closed  for  more  than 
two  years  because  the  government 
feared  the  political  activities  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  Can  you  imagine  a 
more  absurd  situation? 

After  a  night’s  rest  in  our  comforta¬ 
ble  rooms  on  the  ship  we  were  taken 
by  a  representative  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company  for  an  automobile  ride 
through  Havana  and  the  surrounding 
country.  In  an  old  cathedral  in  the  city 
we  saw  where  the  remains  of  Colum¬ 
bus  had  rested  for  many  years  before 
being  taken  to  Europe.  We  visited  a 
tobacco  factory  where  we  were  remind¬ 
ed  that  the  Havana  cigar  is  supposed 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Here  were 
hundreds  of  trained  men  making  cigars, 
while  perched  on  a  chair  in  the  center 
of  a  long  room  was  a  reader  who  read 
to  the  workers  in  a  loud  voice  the  news 
of  the  day.  The  story  of  how  tobacco 
is  grown,  cured,  and  made  into  cigars 
would  in  itself  take  a  whole  article. 
Raising  tobacco,  sugar  cane  and  fruits 
is  the  chief  business  of  Cuba. 

As  we  rode  past  the  beautiful  mon¬ 
ument  erected  in  honor  of  the  Maine, 
we  were  again  reminded  of  our  de¬ 
fense  of  Cuba  and  our  help  to  secure 
its  independence  in  the  war  with 
Spain  in  1898. 

The  most  beautiful  building  I  have 
ever  seen  is  the  Cuban  capitol  at 
Havana.  Nothing  in  America  compares 
with  it.  Much  of  the  furniture  is  solid 
mahogany,  pictures  by  the  great  artists 
decorate  the  walls,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  floor  in  the  great  reception 
room  there  is  a  diamond,  in  itself  worth 
a  great  fortune.  The  capitol  alone  cost 
$17,000,000.  Think  of  the  taxes  on  the 
backs  of  those  poor  people! 

The  beautiful  ride  over,  we  returned 
to  the  ship  and  sailed  away,  at  4  P.  M. 
on  Monday.  On  the  afternoon  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  November  16th,  we  sailed  into 
the  harbor  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and 
I  called  to  mind  the  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten  city  of  Port  Royal.  Asking  an 
officer  where  this  was  located,  he 
smiled  and  said, “Down  there,”  and  in¬ 
formed  me  that  we  were  at  that  time 
directly  over  the  old  pirate  city  of 
Port  Royal  which  was  wrecked  by  an 
earthquake  and  sank  into  the  sea. 

“Over  there,”  said  this  officer,  “is 
Jamaica.  Now  look  directly  across  from 
Jamaica  on  those  farther  hills  and  you 
will  see  some  old  buildings.” 

I  looked,  and  there  they  were.  “And 
what  about  them?”  I  asked. 

“That  was  one  of  the  haunts  of  Mor¬ 
gan,  the  Pirate,  in  the  old  days,”  said 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


A  ruined  cathedral  in  old  Panama  City  which  was  burned  and  sacked 
by  Morgan,  the  Pirate,  with  1200  men  in  1671.  He  took  600  prisoners  and 
loaded  175  beasts  of  burden  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  Our  party  saw 
the  ruins  in  November  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  warm  sunshine  as  they 
have  slept  for  nearly  300  years 


WHEN  YOU  RENEW  YOUR  LICENSE 
USE  THE  SAVINGS  ON  YOUR 

Automobile  Insurance 

AS  MANY  OTHERS  HAVE  DONE 

$  $  $  $  $  $  $ 

When  they  renew  their  licenses,  many  thousands  of 
farmers  throughout  New  York  State  apply  toward 

the  cost,  the 

$3.30  to  $13.40  SAVED 

( Being  the  difference  between  our  rates  and  “conference”  rates) 

by  buying  their  Public  Liability  and  Property 
Damage  Insurance  in  the 

Merchants  Mutual 
Casualty  Company 

Owen  B.  Augspurger ,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  -  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

You,  too,  can  save  in  the  same  way.  Ask  our  nearest 
agent  how  much.  If  you  do  not  know  our  agent, 
write  us  at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address.  Use 
this  coupon : 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY, 

264  MAIN  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  have  your  nearest  agent  give 
me  exact  rates  and  immediate  savings  on  my  car,  (truck). 

NAME  . 

STREET  OR  R.  F.  D . 

TOWN  AND  STATE  . 


Burpee’s  1933 
Garden  Book 


World’s  greatest  garden  guide.  De¬ 
scribes  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables. 
152  new  varieties.  Many  pictures. 
Planting  information.  Low  prices. 
Sow  Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds. 
Write  today  for  free  Garden  Book. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

874  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites, 
all  about  growing  them.  Tested  flow¬ 
er  &  Vegetable  seeds,  plants,  bulbs. 
Low  prices.  Write  for  free  Book. 

James  Vick.  138  Pleasant  St..Rochester,N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Dly  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
Lial  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


Maule’s  SwhI  Rook 

1  Maule's  tested,  guaranteed  seeds  grow  ,  ' 
giant,  luscious  prize-winning  vegetables,' 
all  the  leading  varieties  and 
newest  early  strains  for  heavy: 
yield  and  highest  market  rj~' 
prices,  or  home  garden.  /4bu /J-J 
Also  finest  flowers.  Very 
low  prices. 

Send  for  Maule’s  1933/ 

Seed  Book  free. 


WM.  H 


231  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


7C 

M  To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 

a  A  SB  Complete 

w  Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


NO  “FISH  STORIES” 
HERE 


Advertisers  in  American 

AGRICULTURIST  know  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  tell  “fish  stories" 
about  the  products  they  sell.  Only 
advertisements  of  dependable  manu¬ 
facturers  are  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  here  and  only  reliable  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  take  pride  in  what 
they  make  and  sell  can  afford  to 
advertise  regularly.  Only  goods 
which  are  as  represented  can  be 
successfully  “spotlighted"  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  advertising 
policy  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  safeguards  your  dollars — 
mention  its  name  when  you  answer 
the  “ads.” 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FREE  X-mas  Shopping  List. 

SAVE  5%  to  40%  on  nationally  advertised 
merchandise.  We  guarantee  goods  to  be  as  represented 
WRITE  NOW  for  our  FREE  descriptive  catalogue. 

LIBERTY  MERCHANDISE  ASSOC., 

200  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

fill? 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


Cnllie  Pnnnipg  Sab,e  and  white.  Intelligent  cow 
\,ume  1  uppies.  drivers.  Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.00 

Beagle  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Penna. 


vv  ui  >U9  Guarant’d.  Depression  prices.  Catalogue  free 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS.  RAMSEY.  ILLINOIS 


FERRETS:  Males  $2,  Females  $2.50,  Pair  $4,  Batters  $3 
Muzzles  20c.  Glendale  Ferret  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Fox  Hounds 


Also  puppies  of  best  breeding,  for  coon  & 
fox,  $5  each.  Pony  Farm,  Himrod.N.Y. 


Fox  Terrier  Pups: 


Tan  or  Black  Markings. 

W.  H.  Cooley,  Albion,  Penna, 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Thoughts  on  Life 

St.  Matthew  XVIII  33 — “Should’st  not  thou 
also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow  ser¬ 
vant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee?” 

THE  servant  was  in  debt  to  his  master  im¬ 
mensely,  10,000  talents  and  nothing  with 
which  to  pay.  We  read  that  his  master  was 
moved  with  compassion  and  forgave  him  the 
debt. 

But  as  he  left  his  Lord’s  presence,  instead  of 
being  filled  with  gratitude  he  was  slothful  at 
heart.  And  meeting  a  brother  who  owed  him  an 
hundred  pence,  he  laid  hands  on  him  and  de¬ 
manded  that  he  pay.  His  fellow  servant  pleaded 
for  time,  the  same  as  he  had  just  done,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  it  all.  But  he  could  not  and  would  not 
think  of  the  mercy  that  had  just  been  rendered 
him.  Instead  he  had  his  fellow  servant  cast  into 
prison. 

In  these  times  of  distress  let  us  meditate  upon 
this  parable  of  our  Lord.  And  though  our  cred¬ 
itors  sometimes  will  not  be  merciful  to  us,  may 
we  have  compassion  on  our  brother,  for  we  know 
not  his  individual  circumstances. 

( Signed ) — From  Behind  the  Plow. 


State  Aid  for  Roads  and  Schools 
Should  Not  Be  Reduced 

PEAKING  on  October  26th  during  Lariners’ 
Week  at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Canton,  John  McSparran,,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for¬ 
merly  Master  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
said:  “It  is  foolish  for  farmers  to  demand  that 
the  State  should  decrease  taxes.  What  the  farmer 
is  really  interested  in  is  to  take  taxes  off  from 
real  estate  so  that  the  other  fellow  pays  his  share. 

“Very  little  help,”  continued  the  speaker,  “can 
come  to  agriculture  through  the  reduction  of 
State  taxes.  Very  much  help  can  come  to  him 
through  an  adjustment  of  taxes.” 

The  speaker  was  in  favor  of  government  econ¬ 
omy,  of  course,  but  showed  that  a  10  or  20  per 
cent  decrease  in  the  salaries,  for  example,  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials  meant  practically  nothing  in  reducing 
farmers’  taxes.  Of  course  salaries  should  be  re¬ 
duced  and  all  other  economies  made,  but  the  real 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  property 
is  paying  two-thirds  of  the  taxes,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers’  property  is  all  in  that  one-third.  What  the 
farmer  is  chiefly  interested  in  is  adjusting  the 
tax  burden  off  from  real  estate  and  on  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  who  has  an  income. 

What  is  fair  in  making  a  man  pay  his  taxes 
out  of  his  savings  or  his  capital  when  he  has  no 
income?  Why  is  it  not  right,  when  he  does  have 
an  income,  for  him  to  pay  a  just  proportion  of  it 
for  the  support  of  the  government? 

Mr.  McSparran  also  said  that  one  way  to  re¬ 
duce  the  farmers’  taxes  was  to  increase  or  at  least 
maintain  the  amount  of  State  aid  given  by  the 
State  to  the  localities  for  such  projects  as  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  roads  and  schools.  “But,” 
said  Mr.  McSparran,  “if  the  State  is  forced  to 
reduce  its  tax  budgets  very  much,  the  first  re¬ 
ductions  will  be  in  the  State  aid  to  the  localities. 
Such  a  reduction  in  State  taxes  will  increase  and 
not  decrease  the  farmers’  taxes.” 

Stand  By  Your  Farm  Bureau 

N  some  New  York  State  counties  petitions  are 
being  circulated  among  the  taxpayers,  including 
farm  taxpayers,  asking  boards  of  supervisors 
to  eliminate  the  appropriations  for  Earm  and 
Home  Bureaus  for  1933.  Some  taxpayers  are 
signing  these  petitions  on  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  elimination  of  this  expense  will  make  a  de¬ 
cided  showing  in  lower  taxes.  This  is  not  true. 
We  urge  every  farmer  to  study  the  facts  and  not 
only  to  refrain  from  signing  such  a  petition  but 


to  urge  actively  that  supervisors  grant  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  maintenance  of  these  organizations. 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  appropriations 
should  be  as  big  as  they  were  last  year.  In  fact, 
we  believe  that  all  agricultural  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau,  and 
junior  extension  work  should  get  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  cut  that  other  county  activities  get. 
See  that  your  supervisors  are  urged  to  follow 
this  course  and  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  a 
much  greater  reduction  in  county  expenses  than 
there  would  be  by  cutting  out  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureaus  entirely  and  by  leaving  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  other  activities  where  they  were 
last  year. 

By  eliminating  these  appropriations  entirely 
and  thus  making  it  impossible  to  have  a  Farm 
Bureau,  each  taxpayer  will  be  saved  a  few  cents. 
A  few  cents  will  be  saved  but  more  may  be  lost. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  agriculture  needs 
to  be  organized  more  than  it  does  at  present.  The 
Farm  Bureau  has  actually  demonstrated  its  value 
to  agriculture  and  this  is  no  time  to  get  along 
without  it. 


State  Schools  Doing  Good  Work 

T  was  our  pleasure  in  October  to  attend  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week  at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture 
at  Canton,  which  is  connected  with  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University.  As  we  visited  the  different 
buildings  where  the  work  of  the  school 
is  carried  on,  and  particularly  as  we  met 
boys  and  girls  from  the  farms  of  the  North 
Country  who  are  getting  an  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  at  this  institution,  we  thought  of  the 
splendid  work  these  State  schools  have  done  for 
the  farm  communities  of  New  York  since  they 
were  established.  Young  people  from  the  farms 
unable  to  attend  college,  sometimes  even  unable 
to  finish  high  school,  take  a  year  or  two  years 
in  these  State  schools  where  they  study  the 
science  of  agriculture  and  watch  it  applied  prac¬ 
tically  as  they  go  along.  Theory  and  practice  are 
brought  very  close  together  in  these  institutions. 

Nearly  all  of  these  young  people  go  back  to 
join  hands  with  Father  and  Mother  on  the  old 
farm,  or  soon  after  graduating  from  the  State 
school,  start  in  farming  and  homekeeping  for 
themselves.  They  are  educated  back  to  the  soil 
and  not  away  from  it,  and  their  State  school  ed¬ 
ucation  enables  them  to  assume  positions  of  help¬ 
ful  leadership  in  their  own  home  neighborhoods. 

Just  Plain  Dishonesty 

FEW  months  ago  all  of  the  business  world 
was  greatly  shocked  by  the  suicide  of  a  so- 
called  “Master”  of  big  business,  a  match 
manufacturer  by  the  name  of  Ivreuger.  After  he 
was  dead  it  was  found  that  instead  of  being  an 
honest  businessman,  in  reality  he  was  a  great 
gambler  and  scoundrel,  pyramiding  his  business 
ever  higher  and  higher  on  the  wrong  foundations 
until  it  finally  crumbled,  carrying  with  it  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  investors. 

Again,  and  within  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have 
been  treated  to  another  similar  example.  Insull,  a 
big  public  utility  man  of  Chicago,  failed  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  some  of  his  operations, 
has  fled  to  Europe  to  escape  the  consequences. 
Like  Kreuger,  the  match  man,  Insull  pyramided 
his  business  ever  higher  and  higher,  gambling 
and  taking  chances  with  other  people’s  money, 
until  finally  the  whole  structure  went  to  pieces. 

In  those  two  examples  we  find  two  outstand¬ 
ing  facts.  One  of  them  is  that  there  is  nothing 
truly  great  about  mere  bigness,  and  America  for 
years  has  been  building  its  philosophy  on  size, 
big  buildings,  big  cities,  big  railroads,  big  every¬ 
thing.  It  was  even  thought  that  the  only  salvation 
of  farming  was  to  centralize  thousands  of  acres 
under  one  control. 


Well,  if  the  depression  has  proven  anything,  it 
has  proven  that  the  philosophy  of  bigness  is  ut¬ 
terly  false. 

Another  principle  that  becomes  clearer  each 
day  is  the  fact  that  we  are  where  we  are  economi¬ 
cally  today  chiefly  because  of  plain  dishonesty 
in  high  places  and  low,  in  government,  profes¬ 
sional,  and  business  life.  Lest  we  point  the  finger 
at  somebody  else,  we  hasten  to  say  that  nearly 
all  of  us  have  been  guilty,  for  when  we  invested 
even  small  savings  in  stocks  or  in  a  business,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  our  savings  would  be  doubled  over¬ 
night,  we  were  approaching  mighty  close  to  dis¬ 
honesty.  Conversely,  we  are  going  to  work  our¬ 
selves  out  of  the  present  Slough  of  Despond  by 
hard  work,  by  rendering  value  received,  by  hon¬ 
est  effort,  and  not  necessarily  combined  with  a 
big  business  on  a  large  scale. 


Bridge  Tolls  Are  Too  High 

“You  undoubtedly  know  we  have  a  State  bridge 
spanning  the  Hudson  River  at  Poughkeepsie,  built 
and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers’  money.  The  tolls  of 
this  bridge  are  so  excessive  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  use  it,  hence  the  ferries  get  the  travel  and  our 
bridge  stands  there  like  a  monument  with  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  payment  or  revenue. 

“The  toll  is  80  cents  for  car  and  driver,  just  double 
what  we  have  to  pay  for  the  ferry.  There  are  tons 
and  tons  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  milk  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  seeking  transportation,  and  with 
this  high  toll  of  the  bridge  we  are  unable  to  make 
use  of  it.  Tourists  and  individuals  have  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  to  get  across,  while  the  ferries  are 
crowded  with  business.” — H.  B. 

HIS  correspondent  is  right.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  all  of  us  that  just  naturally  resents 
a  toll  charge  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  it  comes 
from  the  pioneer  days  when  nearly  all  roads  and 
bridges  were  supported  by  tolls.  In  the  case  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  bridge,  the  principle  of  the  toll 
is  all  right ;  let  those  who  use  the  bridge  pay  for 
it.  But  why  make  the  charge  so  excessive  that 
those  who  naturally  would  use  this  bridge  turn 
to  the  ferries  instead? 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  on  this 
same  subject. 

Corporation  Farms  in  Trouble 

OT  so  many  months  ago,  there  was  a  good 
deal  being  said  among  business  men  to  the 
effect  that  the  trouble  with  farming  was  that 
it  was  not  centralized  into  large  units  like  big 
business. 

Well,  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  these  large  cor¬ 
poration  farms  started  during  the  prosperous 
days  and  we  rise  to  ask,  “Where  are  they  now?" 
Almost  every  one  of  them  is  on  the  rocks  or 
nearly  bankrupt.  A  farm,  large  enough  so  as  to 
make  a  fair  use  of  machinery,  but  owned  and 
managed  by  the  farmer  himself  with  the  aid  of 
his  good  wife,  is  the  only  kind  of  a  farm  unit 
that  can  stand  times  like  these.  Such  farms  are 
also  the  very  foundation  of  much  that  is  best  in 
American  social  life. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AM  glad  to  pass  on  here  for  the  benefit  of  our 
womenfolk  one  of  Bill  Nye’s  pieces  about  mar¬ 
riage.  Read  this  to  your  wife : 

“Marriage  is,  to  a  man,  at  once  the  happiest 
and  saddest  event  of  his  life.  He  quits  all  the 
companions  and  associations  of  his  youth,  am 
becomes  the  chief  attraction  of  a  new  home. 
Every  former  tie  is  loosened,  the  spring  of  even 
hope  and  action  is  to  be  changed,  and  yet  he  flees 
with  joy  to  the  untrodden  paths  before  him.  Then 
woe  to  the  woman  who  can  blight  such  joyful 
anticipations  and  wreck  the  bright  hopes  of  the 
trusting,  faithful,  fragrant,  masculine  blossom 
and  bang  his  head  against  the  sink,  and  throw 
him  under  the  cooking  range,  and  kick  him  int< 
a  three-cornered  mass,  and  then  sit  down  or. 
him.” 
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It  “Can  Be  Done” 


Wayne  County  Celery  Growers  Show  Skeptics  Where  They  Were  Wrong 


Left — The  celery  as  it  comes 
to  the  packing  house  from 
the  field. 

Above — The  refuse  pile  show¬ 
ing  the  results  of  grading 
and  trimming. 

Right — The  finished  product 

labelled  with  the  brand 
name  as  it  leaves  the 
packing  house. 

In  the  circle — Nailing  up  c. 
crate  of  Moonshyne  brand 
celery. 


T  can’t  be  done.  The  idea  is  im¬ 
practical.”  This  was  the  reply 
received  when  the  question  of 
packing  celery  in  a  central  pack¬ 
ing  house  was  brought  up.  For  years 
celery  growers  in  Western  New  York 
have  packed  their  crop  on  the  field 
with  little  thought  to  grading  for  size. 
The  field  method  was  the  accepted 
method  and  because  no  one  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  pack  in  a  shed  or  packing 
house,  it  was  generally  felt  that  any 
other  method  than  to  pack  on  the  field 
was  impractical.  Hence  the  cry  “it 
can’t  be  done.”  Celery  being  one  of  the 
most  delicate  crops  grown  on  muck, 
must  be  handled  quickly.  The  early 
crop,  harvested  around  August  1st,  is 
subjected  to  extreme  heat  which 
causes  the  stalk  to  wilt  rapidly.  It  was 
principally  because  of  this  fact  that 
the  concensus  of  opinion  was  against 
the  packing  house  method  of  handling 
the  crop. 

In  season  and  out  for  eleven  years 
the  plea  was  made  to  adopt  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  idea  but  it  usually  takes  a 
major  disaster  to  focus  attention  on 
something  new — the  so-called  radical 
idea.  This  occurred  in  1930  when  the 
celery  growers  of  Western  New  York 
were  practically  faced  with  bankrup¬ 
tcy.  The  early  crop  was  unusually 
large,  markets  were  glutted  and  a 
large  part  of  the  crop,  which  normally 
went  into  consumption,  was  placed  in 
cold  storage.  The  large  holdings  of  the 
early  crop  combined  with  that  of  the 
late  crop,  which  is  stored  for  the  holi¬ 
day  trade,  proved  too  much.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  growers  did  not  receive 
enough  for  their  stored  crop  to  cover 
storage  charges. 

In  the  early  part  of  1931  a  small 
group  of  growers  located  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Wolcott  got  together  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  specialist  in  cooperative 
marketing  from  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  formed  a 
cooperative  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  express 
purpose  o  f  packing 
their  crop  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  packing  house. 

Money  they  had  none, 
the  whole  kit  and  ka- 
boodle  could  have 
been  bought  for  a 
thin  dime.  Their  plans 
were  somewhat  am¬ 
bitious,  but  at  the 
same  time  conserva¬ 
tive.  The  plan  as  or¬ 
iginally  discussed  was 
to  borrow  sufficient 
funds  from  the  local 
bank  to  erect  the 
building  and  to  buy  a 
minimum  o  f  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  to 
operate  the  first  sea- 
s  o  n.  Unfortunately, 

the  officials  of  the  bank  felt  it  inadvisable 
at  that  time  to  make  any  loans.  That  look¬ 
ed  “bad”.  After  a  lot  of  tall  thinking  it 
was  decided  to  approach  a  local  lumber 
dealer  with  the  proposition  that  he  fur¬ 
nish  the  material  for  the  building  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  pay  in  installments,  these  to  be 
paid  as  the  Association  received  returns 
from  sales.  The  plan  was  agreed  to  and 
with  a  member  of  the  group  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  building  contractor,  in 
charge,  the  building  was  erected.  As  no 
money  was  available  the  same  method 


By  LOUIS  MARKS 

General  Manager,  Wolcott  Vegetable  Growers  Cooperative,  Inc. 


of  payment  was  applied  to  the  labor 
engaged.  Each  member  did  his  bit — 
assisting  in  supplying  gravel  and  stone, 
helping  with  the  building,  etc.  Pack¬ 
ages  were  purchased  on  favorable 
terms.  On  September  14th,  1931,  the 
first  load  of  celery  was  hauled  to  the 
building  and  operations  for  the  Wol¬ 
cott  Vegetable  Growers  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  were  under  way.  Ample  help  was 
available,  and  as  there  was  little  work 
to  be  had  in  the  vicinity,  all  readily 
agreed  to  wait  for  their  pay  until  part 
of  the  crop  was  disposed  of. 

In  some  respects  the  season  was 
much  in  the  favor  of  the  operation.  At 
the  time  the  Wolcott  group  started  to 
harvest  their  crop  there  was  a  decided 
shortage  of  good  quality  celery.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  were  affected  with  sting 
as  a  result  of  an  unusual  infestation  of 
the  tarnished  plant  bug,  an  insect 
which  causes  discoloration  of  the  joints 
and  hearts  of  the  plants.  Because  of 
later  planting,  the  crop  hauled  to  the 
packing  house  was  very  free  from 
sting  and  was  of  unusually  fine  quality. 
These  facts  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
a  uniform  strip,  grade,  and  pack  were 
offered  to  the  trade,  resulted  in  a  ready 
sale  at  premium  prices.  Practically 
every  factor  during  the  deal  was  in 
favor  of  the  Association.  Weather  dur¬ 
ing  harvest  was  ideal.  The  novelty  of 
a  packing  house  used  exclusively  for 
celery  was  in  itself  an  attraction.  The 
F.  O.  B.  buyer  could  see  the  entire 
process  and  knew  that  he  could  depend 
upon  the  quality  and  pack.  Further¬ 
more,  he  could  obtain  the  sizes  best 
suited  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  market.  After  the  first  week  of 
operation,  when  the  trade  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  mark  could  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon,  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  making  sales.  As  a  consequence  of 

having  all  the 
favorable  fac¬ 
tors  mention¬ 
ed,  the  Asso- 
c  i  a  1 1  o  n  was 
able  to  meet 
fully  its  bills 
and  return  to 
the  grower  a 
net  sum  for 
his  celery  far 
in  excess  o  f 
the  general 
average. 

It  was  only 


natural  that  the  success  of  the  Wol¬ 
cott  growers  should  become  a  subject 
for  discussion  among  celery  growers 
elsewhere  in  the  county.  The  storage 
deal  of  1931  proved  disastrous  for  a 
large  number  of  growers  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  economic  conditions  grow¬ 
ing  steadily  worse,  resulted  in  a  series 
of  meetings  out  of  which  were  formed 
two  other  associations.  These,  the  Mar¬ 
ion  Cooperative  Vegetable  Growers, 
Inc.,  and  the  Sodus  Vegetable  Growers 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  are  located  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  famous  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty  Celery  producing  center.  Each  as¬ 
sociation  has  erected  its  own  packing 
plant.  With  the  experience  of  the  Wol¬ 
cott  group  as  a  guide,  the  Marion  and 


cepted  standards  of  good  quality,  it 
was  decided  to  use  the  same  labels  and 
to  operate  the  three  associations  under 
one  management.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  members  that  this  method  would 
result  in  a  uniform  pack  and  would 
give  a  volume  sufficient  to  supply  the 
trade  over  a  larger  area  than  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  Wolcott  alone. 

When  the  Wolcott  association  was 
formed  it  was  agreed  that  the  packing 
house  operations  and  distribution 
would  be  directed  solely  by  the  man¬ 
ager  employed.  He  was  to  have  com¬ 
plete  authority  of  the  strip,  grade,  and 
pack  and  was,  to  the  best  of  his  abili¬ 
ty,  to  market  the  finished  product.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  the  entire 
group  would  pool  their  crops  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  average  net  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  This  method  was  adopted  by 


Workmen  grading  the  celery  as  it 
passes  by  on  a  moving  belt. 


Sodus  groups  have  been  able  to  plan 
their  plants  and  equipment  along  de¬ 
finite  1  abor-saving  lines,  thus  saving 
the  expense  of  the  “cut  and  try” 
method  Wolcott  had  to  work  out. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Wolcott  set¬ 
up,  the  same  specialist  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
was  called  in  and  aided  in  perfecting 
the  organization.  With  but  few  minor 
differences  the  by-laws  and  rules  are 
identical. 

The  work  of  the  Wolcott  group  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  favorable  impression 
with  the  trade,  and  its  brands  “Moon¬ 
shyne”  and  “White  Mule”  being  ac¬ 


the  two  other  groups.  Thus  today,  un¬ 
der  one  management,  the  three  asso¬ 
ciations  are  operating  alike.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  concerted  action,  a  car  of 
“Moonshyne”  or  “White  Mule”  brand 
celery  rolling  from  any  of  the  packing 
houses  is  as  alike  as  the  variations  due 
to  crops  grown  in  different  localities 
will  allow. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  operating 
as  separate  units,  each  as  entirely 
independent  associations,  with  a  limit¬ 
ed  membership,  the  unity  of  purpose 
and  harmony  among  the  members  are 
achieved.  Closer  contact  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  each  group  can  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  management  where  the 
number  of  members  is  restricted. 
Equal  consideration  is  given  every 
grower  regardless  of  the  size  of  his 
operation. 

As  tms  is  being  written  prices  to  the 
grower  for  celery  are  the  lowest  in 
history.  Despite  this  deplorable  fact, 
the  Association  has  been  able  thus  far 
to  distribute  the  crops  of  its  members 
in  the  principal  markets  and  has  ap¬ 
proximated  top  prices;  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  a  premium  has  been  received. 
This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  the 
members  are  better  off  financially  than 
those  outside  of  the  associations,  it 
does  mean  however  that  a  trade  has 
been  established  which  is  asking  for 
and  is  giving  preference  to  Western 
New  York  Celery  packed  under  the 
“Moonshyne”  and  “White  Mule”  brands. 
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FOR  1933-look 

FOR  QUALITY 


...NOT  PRICE 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  That’s  why  they  are  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end.  They  have  the  vigor  to  live,  thrive,  grow.  Beware 
of  chicks  from  eggs  gathered  here,  there  and  everywhere.  Kerr 
chicks  come  from  farms  where  we  have  been  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production  for  many  generations.  Over  75,000  Kerr  breed¬ 
ers  carefully  culled  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  latest  Chick 
Book,  prices  and  early  order  discount  off_er. 

21  Railroad  Ave. 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


New  Jersey 
Paterson 
Trenton 
Camden 
Toms  River 


New  York 
Binghamton 
Middletown 
Schenectady 
East  Syracuse 
In  writing  branches, 


Pennsylvania 

Lancaster 
Scranton 
West  Chester 

address  Dept.  21. 


Massachusetts 

West  Springfield 
Lowell 
Connecticut 
Danbury 


Two  can  live 
almost  as  cheaply 
as  one... 

$a  a  day  more  for  two  persons  at 
the  Hotel  Lexington.  For  in- 
I  stance,  rooms  at  the  mini- 
mum  rate  of  $3  a  day  for  one 
person,  are  only  $4  a  day  for  two. 

And  the  Lexington  is  a  new  hotel, 
located  in  the  Grand  Central  Zone, 
one  block  from  fashionable  Park 
Avenue. 

HOTEL 

cQeXINGTON 

GrandCentral  Zone,  Lexington  Ave.  at48th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHARLES  E.  ROCHESTER,  Gen’l  Manager 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


UPTURE 

discomfort  ended! 


Why  worry  along  for  years  with  needless  fear 
and  discomfort?  No  more  heavy  girdles,  cumber¬ 
some  springs,  or  hard  pads  when  you  wear  a 
Brooks  Automatic  Air-Cushion  Appliance.  Light, 
neat-fitting;  gives  perfect  freedom  and  comfort 
day  and  night  in  any  position.  13  U.  S.  and  foreign 
patents.  Over  3,000.000  sold.  Worn  and  praised  by 
active  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life.  Try 
one;  you’ll  be  amazed  with  results. 


1 A  Italic  Trio  I  Wrhe  for  full  information  and 
■  U  Hays  I  lldl  28-page  booklet  free,  sent  in 
plain,  sealed  envelope.  Send  for  no-risk  trial  offer. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co., 748  estate SL, Marshall,  Mich. 


GUARANTEED  UP  TO  4  WEEKS 

Our  chicks  must  be  good  to  live  up  to  this 
guarantee.  Through  many  years  of  continuous 
trapnesting  and  pedigreeing,  we  have  developed 
a  heavy-laying,  non-sitting  strain. 

100%  State  Blood-Tested 
Write  for  new  FREE  Catalog  and  Pre- 
Season  Discount  Offer 

REDBIRD  FARM,  wrentham,1  '’mass. 


Tested  to  LIVE  and 
Bred  to  LAY 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Beal  Quality  chicks. 

Our  New  Hampshire  Reds 
Are  Very  Popular 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-5 


fTopr 


Leghorns -Reds- Rocks -Wyandotles  Pi? 

New  Hampshire  Reds-lfellcross  Broiler  Chicks 


“WILL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS” 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  accredited  blood- 

tested  stock.  Ce- 

darbrook  strain:  Official  contast  winners  world's  record 
pen  280  eggs  par  bird.  R.O.P.  records  to  324  eggs. 
30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come  to  headquarters  for 
the  best.  Cost  no  more.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON,  Box  62,  Holland, Mich. 


PIT!  ¥  ‘C’  T1  C  20  wks.  &  Ready  to  Lay. 

<  M—t  M—t  M—t  a  O  Excellent  Laying  Strain. 
Tom  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks. 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  100%  live  arrival.  Low  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.2A 


LEfiHORN  rHirKS  — prices  cut  6c  if  ordered 
LlLUnUIUH  UllLAO  now  for  Sprmg  shipment. 

Guaranteed  to  outlay  others.  Records  to  336  eggs. 
Bargain  prices  on  pullets,  hens.  Catalog  free. 

George  B.  Ferris.  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


PUREfHffyc 

bredLIbIv^j 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm. 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rks . $8.00-100 

R.  I.  Reds .  8.00-100 

Mixed  .  7.00-100 

Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


TI IRKFYS  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
*  u  i  uJ  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens, 

Toms.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Qual¬ 
ity  Stock.  No  diseases.  Toms  $8.  Hens  $5.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  ROY  BADGER.  DePeyster,  New  York. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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BARGAINS  in  Army  and 
Outdoor  Supplies:  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Shoes,  Boots,  Blankets, 
Guns,  Tents,  Harness,  Tools, Etc., 
for  Hunters,  Trappers,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Tourist.  Writt  for  copy 
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Dispose  of  the  Disease  Carrier 

By  L.  E.  Weaver, 


AN  epidemic  of  typhoid  had  broken 
out.  The  community’s  water  supply 
was  tested,  but  was  found  to  be  not 
guilty.  Likewise  the  milk  supply.  Final¬ 
ly  the  trouble  was  traced  to  a  single 
boarding  place  and  then  to  a  single 

individual.  A  wo¬ 
man  who  was  ap¬ 
parently  healthy 
and  normal  was 
harboring  in  her 
body  the  typhoid 
germs.  These  she 
was  unknowingly 
spreading  to 
those  with  whom 
she  became  as- 
sociated.  The 
germs  had  no  ill 
effect  o  n  their 
host,  who  became 
known  as  “Typhoid  Mary”  but  they 
caused  much  trouble  and  suffering  for 
other  people. 

Typhoid  Mary  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  disease  spreader.  We  have 
them  also  in  our  poultry  flocks  and 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
much  loss.  Yes,  chickens  have  typhoid, 
but  it  is  in  connection  with  other  more 


L.  E.  Weaver 


It  is  also  true  that  a  healthy  mature 
carrier  of  Pullorum  may  infect  other 
mature  birds  which  may  in  turn  be¬ 
come  carriers  without  having  actually 
had  the  disease.  It  is  very  possible 
that  many  of  the  deaths  which  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  all  flocks  are  due 
to  this  continual  spreading  of  Pullorum 
among  the  mature  hens. 

Fortunately  a  test  has  been  devised 
by  which  carriers  of  Pullorum  can  he 
located  and  removed  from  the  flock. 
This  is  the  agglutination  test,  more 
commonly  called  the  blood  test.  An¬ 
other  fact  not  generally  known  is 
that  this  test  will  also  locate  the  birds 
that  are  carriers  of  typhoid.  Probably 
some  of  the  reactors  found  when  a 
flock  is  blood-tested  are  typhoid  reac¬ 
tors.  That  point  is  not  of  much  impor¬ 
tance,  however,  since  in  either  case 
we  want  them  out  of  the  flock. 

Roup 

Recently  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
see  the  published  report  of  some  val¬ 
uable  work  which  was  done  by  Dr.  F. 
R.  Baudette  and  others  on  fowl  cholera. 
These  men  found  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  fowl  cholera  and 


A  White  Leghorn  hen  owned  by  A.  J.  O’Donovan  of  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
This  bird  layed  305  eggs  in  52  weeks  and  was  the  individual  winner  of  the 
central  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest  at  Horseheads  which  finished 
last  September. 


common  and  therefore  more  serious 
diseases  that  these  spreaders  are  doing 
their  most  serious  damage. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  among 
students  of  poultry  diseases  that  there 
is  very  little  use  in  trying  to  doctor 
sick  chickens.  Often  the  birds  are  not 
worth  as  much  as  the  medicine  and 
the  time  spent.  Then  too  the  bird  us¬ 
ually  dies  anyway.  The  solution  of  our 
poultry  disease  problem  lies  not  in 
cures,  but  in  prevention.  Keeping  the 
dangerous  spreaders  out  of  the  flock 
is  one  most  effective  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  trouble.  So  it  seems  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  most  common 
poultry  diseases  that  we  know  may  be 
spread  in  this  way. 

Pullorum  Disease 

Usually  we  think  of  Pullorum  dis¬ 
ease,  or  Bacillary  Whitq  Diarrhea  as 
we  used  to  call  it,  as  a  disease  of 
chicks.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  chick  disease. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  are  almost 
always  survivors  of  an  outbreak,  and 
these  grow  up,  many  of  them  to  be¬ 
come  permanent  carriers  of  Pullorum. 
It  is  quite  generally  known  that  a  bird 
that  has  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
Pullorum  will  lay  some  eggs  which 
will  contain  Pullorum  germs.  From 
such  eggs  may  hatch  chicks  which 
carry  the  disease.  Such  chicks  become 
the  centers  from  which  epidemics  of 
Pullorum  spread  in  the  brooder.  It  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  hens  or 
males  which  are  carriers  of  Pullorum 
may  give  the  disease  at  any  time  to 
other  mature  birds  in  the  same  flock. 


at  least  some  forms  of  roup.  They 
found  first  that  the  disease  germs 
which  do  the  damage  find  their  way 
into  the  bird’s  system  through  the 
nostrils  and  not  by  way  of  the  mouth. 
When  healthy  birds  were  inoculated 
with  the  infection  by  placing  it  in  their 
nasal  passages  they  did  not  all  give 
the  same  reaction.  In  fact  there  were 
several  very  distinct  and  quite  differ¬ 
ent  reactions.  Some  died  of  typical 
cholera  within  a  short  time,  a  few  de¬ 
veloped  chronic  pneumonias  and  other 
conditions,  and  eventually  died.  A  few 
developed  respiratory  inflammations 
such  as  colds,  roup,  and  swollen  wat¬ 
tles,  while  a  few  others  became  healthy 
nasal  carriers.  Usually  more  than  50 
per  cent  resisted  the  infection  and 
showed  no  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  the  infection.  These  experimenters 
concluded  that  fowls  differ  in  their 
ability  to  resist  infection,  and  that  the 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


f  Kills  Lice 


No  handling  of  birds  ...  No 
r  ork  ...  No  fuss  . . .  Just  paint 
tops  of  roosts  lightly  with  full  strength 
“Black  Leaf  40“  and  roosting  birds  release 
fumes  which  kill  lice.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer, 
send  SI  .00  for  trial  package. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation, 
Incorporated,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
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Nearby  Poultrymen 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
most  resistant  individuals  are  not  in¬ 
fected. 

In  subsequent  studies  it  was  shown 
that  some  of  the  outbreaks  of  colds, 
roup,  and  cholera  in  pullet  flocks  are 
probably  due  to  the  infection  being  in¬ 
troduced  by  older  hens,  healthy  car¬ 
riers  that  have  been  through  previous 
outbreaks.  Resistance  to  the  germ  of 
colds,  roup,  and  cholera  seems  to  be 
greatest  during  warm  dry  weather  and 
much  reduced  during  cold  weather,  so 
that  the  birds  more  readily  take  these 
diseases  under  cold  conditions. 

Infectious  Bronchitis 

The  above  name  is  commonly  applied 
to  a  disease  that  has  become  well 
known  in  the  east  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  is  annually  responsible,  for 
much  loss  in  poultry  flocks.  The  loss 
is  not  so  much  in  mortality  among  the 
birds,  though  that  is  sometimes  quite 
serious,  as  in  the  lowered  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  name  which  we  have  used 
is  incorrect.  I  am  using  it,  however, 
instead  of  the  real  name  which  is 
Avian  Laryngotrechaeitis.  The  reason 
for  the  substitution  should  be  quite 
obvious.  In  this  disease,  again,  as  with 
Typhoid  Mary,  the  apparently  healthy 
carrier  has  been  proven  to  be  the  dan¬ 
gerous  spreader  of  the  trouble.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  a  bird  that  has  recovered  from 
the  disease  is  thereafter  immune  from 
all  future  infection.  But  some  of  these 
immune  birds  are  almost  certain  to  be 
carriers  and  therefore  are  apt  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  infection  among  the  next 
crop  of  pullets,  or  even  among  the 
growing  chicks. 

From  these  facts  concerning  the  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  carrier  of  disease  we 
can  draw  several  very  practical  con¬ 
clusions: 

1.  Pullorum  carriers  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock  by  the  aid  of 
the  blood  test,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Pullorum  to  other  mature 
stock  and  its  transmission  to  the 
chicks. 

2.  Since  no  practical  test  has  been 
devised  for  locating  the  carriers  of 
cholera  and  roup,  or  of  bronchitis, 
none  of  the  older  stock,  either  male  or 
female,  should  ever  be  allowed  in  the 
pullet  pens.  Nor  should  the  growing 
chicks  and  the  older  stock  be  allowed 
to  mingle  on  range  at  any  time. 

3.  The  introduction  of  breeding 
males  from  other  flocks  is  risky,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cold  weather.  The  males 
may  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health 
and  still  may  be  carriers  of  trouble 
which  will  be  let  loose  on  your  flock. 

4.  Birds  that  are  returned  from 
shows,  fairs,  or  laying  contests  should 
never  be  put  back  with  the  laying 
birds. 

And  finally  there  is  the  well-inten¬ 
tioned  visitor.  He  may  be  another 
poultryman,  a  feed  salesman,  or  a 
buyer  who  goes  about  from  farm  to 
farm  and  from  flock  to  flock,  or  he 


may  be  an  Extension  man.  These  may 
be  carriers  of  disease  germs,  not  in 
the  same  way  that  we  have  been  sug¬ 
gesting  in  connection  with  infected 
chickens,  but  in  the  sense  that  they 
might  carry  the  germs  on  their  clothes 
or  shoes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have 
found  no  report  of  tests  which  de¬ 
finitely  prove  that  diseases  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  this  way,  nor  that  they  cannot. 
Such  people  need  not  be  driven  off  the 
place,  but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
pens. 

A  strict  adherence  to  these  “ounces 
of  prevention”  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  making  the  “pounds  of  cures” 
unnecessary. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Poultry 

That  poultry  of  all  ages  need  Vitamin 
A  and  Vitamin  D  is  a  well  established 
fact.  The  amounts,  sources  and  kinds 
of  vitamin  supplements  are  not  always 
clearly  understood.  Vitamin  A  may  be 
supplied  by  a  variety  of  products, 
namely,  yellow  corn,  green  or  well- 
cured  alfalfa  and  clover  or  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  green  leaves  of  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce  and  probably  other  plants,  partic¬ 
ularly  grasses.  Cod  liver  oil,  however, 
is  the  richest  source  of  Vitamin  A. 
While  Vitamin  D  is  found  in  the  green 
leafy  parts  of  plants  there  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  it  in  poultry  rations 
to  permit  the  proper  absorption  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus.  Cod  liver  oil  is 
the  richest  source  of  Vitamin  D,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  ergosterol, 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
under  various  trade  names.  Ergosterol 
can  not  be  called  synthetic  cod  liver  oil 
nor  a  substitute  for  it,  except  in  so  far 
as  Vitamin  D  is  concerned.  As  poultry 
need  both  Vitamins  A  and  D  and  as 
cod  liver  oil  is  known  to  be  the  richest 
sources  of  these  Vitamins  it  seems  wise 
to  use  cod  liver  oil  in  poultry  rations. 

The  usual  recommendation  is  one  per 
cent  of  cod  liver  oil  in  the  dry  mash. 
This  is  one  part  of  oil  in  every  100 
pounds  of  dry  mash.  This  applies  to 
laying  stock,  breeders,  baby  chicks  and 
growing  birds.  The  amount  of  oil  used 
is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  proportions  of  mash  and  grain 
fed.  Where  a  moist  mash  or  soaked  oats 
are  used  it  seems  more  convenient  to 
mix  the  oil  with  this  feed.  The  rate  is 
one  quart  of  oil  per  day  to  1,000  head 
of  adult  stock. — D.  H.  H. 


Much  talk  about  surpluses  has  been 
heard,  but  nobody  has  ever  complained 
about  a  surplus  of  country-cured  ham 
or  smoked  bacon  in  the  farm  smoke¬ 
house,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
the  farm  cellar,  fried  chicken  for  Sun¬ 
day  dinner,  or  milk  and  butter  on  the 
table.  Nor  has  anyone  grumbled  about 
too  much  corn  or  hay  in  the  barn  to 
feed  the  farm  livestock  or  too  much 
good  pasture. 


The  pen  of  pullets  owned  by  Meadowedge  Farm  of  Sterling  Junction, 
Massachusetts,  which  won  the  first  western  New  York  egg-laying  contest  at 
Stafford,  New  York.  The  contest  ended  September  21.  New  contests  started 
both  at  Stafford  and  at  Horseheads  on  October  1. 


9  YEARS’  SERVICE 
IN  SUPPLYING  MONEY 

for  Crop  and  Livestock  Production  and  Marketing 


D 


URING  nine  years  of  operation,  the  twelve  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
have  performed  these  vital  services  for  American  Agriculture : 

1.  Advanced  money  on  more  than  400,000  farmers’  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$768,193,000  for  1,049  institutions— Banks,  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations  and 
Livestock  Loan  Companies.  These  notes  were  given  for  agricultural  purposes, 
including  the  raising,  breeding,  fattening  and  marketing  of  livestock. 

2«  Advanced  $803,351,000  at  low  rates  of  interest  to  135  Cooperative  Marketing 
Associations,  to  aid  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  products  of  1,432,000  farmers. 

Through  this  service,  agriculture  has  been  supplied  with  a  type  of  credit  not  previously 

available,  “intermediate”  in  maturity  between  short-term 
commercial  loa  ns  and  long-term  mortgage  loans. 

FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANKS 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Houston,  Tex. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


VMNTEDlFREE  SAMPLE 


IHICHEST  PRICES 


FREE  Complete 


i  Market 
Information,  regular 
postings,  whenever  the 
market  takes  a  turn. 
Also  Guaranteed  Price 
Lists,  Shipping  Tags,  Fur 
Market  Reports  without  any 
cost  to  you  whatsoever. 

Write  today  to 

N.  Irving  Herskovits  Fur  Co.,  Inc. 

133  Seventh  Ave.  Dept.  14  New  York,  N.  Y. 


a 


fflUVEPOLLTK 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RABBITS 


Dn|>kJtcAND  SUPPLIES.  Complete  literature.  Albert 
ivauuus £.  Facey>  Jr<  Jnc  aA-IO.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


Mystery  Liquid  Metal 
Mends  Anything! 

AN  amazing  new  discovery  is  literally 
taking  the  country  by  storm  I 
METALLIC-X,  a  strange  metallic 
liquid,  binds  anything  together  with  grip 
of  steel.  Replaces  glue,  cement  or  solder 
—no  heat — no  acids — no  tools!  Write 
for  FREE  SAMPLE  of  work  done 
with  METALLIC-X  which  proves  its 
tremendous  strength. 

Make  $15  to  $50  in  a  Day! 

Agents  everywhere  simply  coining 
money!  METALLIC-X  sells  in  stores  or 
homes.  Pays  agents  515  to  $50  In  a  dayl 
Write  at  once  giving  name,  address, 
county  and  state.  LUX-VISEL,  INC., 
Dept.  W582I,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 


560  LYELL  AVENUE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


IfUfou  Need  Money 

HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  MAKE 

$81*  a  Bay 


Distributing  Trial  Packages 


i 

If  $8.75  a  day  to  start  will  tide  you  over  until  things  pick 
up  (with  more  if  you  make  good)  I’ll  put  you  to  work 
at  once  on  an  interesting,  congenial  advertising  job. 

INSTEAD  of  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  handle  the  money  and  deliver  the  goods.  And 
magazine  advertising.  I’m  acquainting  the  you  KEEP  a  big  share  of  every  dollar  we  take 
public  with  my  goods  by  arranging  for  the  dis-  in  as  your  pay.  Pay  for  delivering  35  trial  pack- 
tribution  of  Trial  Packages.  Men  and  women  ages  a  day  will  be  $8.75  a  day — regular  and 
who  help  me  make  up  to  $1.25  an  hour  for  spare  steady. 

time  work  or  $8.75  a  day  for  handling  35  pack-  SEND  NO  MONEY 

ages.  You  can  work  full  time  or  spare  time  and  , 

start  making  money  the  first  day.  I  don  t  want  your  money.  All  I  want  is  a  chance 

to  lay  the  facts  before  you  so  you  can  decide  for 
$110  IN  ONE  WEEK  yourself.  If  you  want  a  sure,  steady  chance  to 

make  $8.75  a  day — with  an  old,  reliable,  million- 
Send  me  your  name  so  I  can  lay  bona  fide  dollar  manufacturing  company — then  mail  the 
PROOF  before  you.  1 11  show  you  how  Sol.  Kor-  coupon  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  start  on  my 
enblit,  of  New  York,  made  $110  in  a  single  week.  “Trial  Package”  Plan.  You  don’t  need  any  capi- 
H.  L.  Lennon  writes,  “I  went  out  Friday  morn-  tal.  Earnings  start  at  once.  Don’t  miss  this 
ing  and  made  $39.63  in  7%  hours.  “Mrs.  Eva  chance.  It  doesn’t  cost  anything  to  investigate. 
McCutchen,  of  Oklahoma,  quit  a  $10-a-week  You  can’t  lose  by  mailing  the  coupon,  so  do  it 

office  job  and  made  $26.55  profit  the  very  first  today — RIGHT  NOW1 

day.  Mrs.  Jewel  Hackett,  of  Ohio,  cleared  $33  in  _______ - , 

wonderful Tposs1bmtie3li,>,ial  '"nineS  Sh°W  th'  ALBERT  MILLS'  ««*• 

613  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  | 

NEW  ADVERTISING  PLAN  Send  me  the  Free  Facts  and  tell  me  how 

You  may  wonder  at  making  such  big  money  as  |  I  can  start  at  once  earning  $8.75  a  Day.  | 
this  even  in  hard  times.  But  my  new  advertising  i 

plan  of  trial  package  distribution  is  doing  exact-  |  Name _ J 

ly  that  for  hundreds.  The  “Trial  Package”  Plan  a 

is  simple.  Your  new  job  will  be  to  distribute  |  Address _ 

trial  packages  of  my  line  to  people  in  your  . 

neighborhood.  After  they  have  used  these  pro-  |  . . . . . . 

ducts  and  see  how  they  save  money,  they  give  •  (Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 

you  their  orders  for  full  size  packages.  You  I  < 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


December  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk  _ 

. 1.79 . 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _  _ 

. 1.20 . 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  . 

. 1.26 

3 

Evap.  Cond . . . 

Milk  Powder  _ 

Hard  Cheese  . 

_ 1.06  .. 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  December  1931,  was 
*1.79  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield's  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  'result  of  weighted  average. 

As  we  go  to  press  Sheffield  Producers 
Class  prices  have  not  been  announced. 
However,  the  Sheffield  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  company  officials  hoped  to 
arrive  at  as  fair  a  basis  as  their  competi¬ 
tors  negotiated. 

The  Dairy  Situation 

It  will  be  bad  news  to  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  that  price  cutting  by  dealers 
using  independent  milk  has  forced  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Company  and  the  Borden 
Farm  Products  Company  to  reduce  the 
retail  price  of  bottled  milk  in  New  York 
City  one  cent  a  quart.  Making  Grade  B 
milk  11  cents.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  reduced  their  Class  1 
price  27c  a  hundred,  or  approximately 
one-half  a  cent  a  quart,  which  means  that 
Borden’s  will  stand  one  half  the  drop.  As 
this  is  written  Sheffield  Producers  has  not 
announced  their  Class  1  price. 

As  has  been  expected  in  many  quarters, 
the  butter  market  has  eased  off  and  there 
has  been  some  reduction  in  price.  Appa¬ 
rently  buyers  were  over-optimistic  about 
the  Thanksgiving  trade  and  bought  rather 
heavily  and  are  now  marking  time  until 
the  demand  catches  up  with  their  supply. 
However,  no  great  drop  in  price  is  looked 
for  and  the  advances  which  have  been 
fairly  steady  up  until  recently  are  an 
encouraging  sign. 

There  is  little  to  say  about  the  cheese 
market.  There  is  a  satisfactory  demand 
for  cured  cheese  and  some  inclination  is 
reported  to  ask  a  little  more  money  for  it. 

Eggs 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  re¬ 
cent  decline  of  egg  prices  is  close  to  the 
bottom.  The  decline  was  not  unexpected 
in  view  of  the  rather  rapid  rise  in  prices 
a  week  or  two  ago  which  resulted  in  some 
accumulation  of  eggs  in  the  wholesale 
market.  The  statistical  strength  coming 
from  the  rather  low  supplies  of  storage 
eggs  gives  a  general  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  market  and  one  man  close 
to  the  market  recently  expressed  his  con¬ 
fidence  that  egg  prices  which  have  been 
below  prices  of  a  year  ago  would  be 
higher  than  on  the  corresponding  date  in 
1931  before  the  end  of  December. 

Eggs  in  cold  storage  in  26  cities  on  No¬ 
vember  26  totaled  1,026,546  cases  com¬ 
pared  to  2,685,682  a  year  ago  and  a  five- 
year  average  for  that  date  of  2,589,284. 
Receipts  at  New  York  have  been  rather 
high,  partly  as  a  result  of  comparatively 
high  prices  here  which  have  attracted 
both  cold  storage  and  fresh  eggs  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Poultry 

The  Thanksgiving  market  both  for  tur¬ 
keys  and  other  poultry  was  rather  disas¬ 
trous.  On  the  four  days  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  there  were  275  cars  of  poultry  un¬ 
loaded,  including  about  100  cars  of  tur¬ 
keys  as  compared  with  250  cars  during 
the  same  period  last  year  with  69  cars 
of  turkeys.  As  a  result,  turkeys  dropped 
about  5c  from  the  previous  rather  low 
price,  and  fowls  and  chickens  were  sac¬ 
rificed  at  practically  any  price. 

Those  readers  who  have  turkeys  to 
market  for  Christmas  will  do  well  in  our 
opinion  to  canvass  the  local  situation  and 
sell  as  many  as  possible  there  because  it 
is  stated  that  there  are  already  almost 
enough  turkeys  in  storage  to  satisfy  the 
probable  Christmas  demand  in  the  larger 
cities. 

During  the  week  after  Thanksgiving 
there  was  some  recovery  on  the  New 
York  market  for  live  fowls  and  chickens. 
It  is  stated  in  general  that  the  over-sup¬ 
ply  is  mainly  of  the  lower  grades  and  that 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  selling  fancy 
colored  fowls  or  fancy  colored  chickens. 
Leghorn  chickens  are  selling  very  slowly. 
The  demand  for  ducks  and  geese  is  quiet 
and  the  market  on  old  roosters  is  very 
dull.  Cold  storage  holdings  on  dressed 
poultry  in  26  cities  are  still  considerably 
below  last  year.  On  November  26  the 
figure  was  57,392,319  pounds  as  compared 
to  64,193,602  pounds  a  year  ago,  and  a 
five-year  average  of  65,993,246. 

Potatoes 

Potato  prices  have  been  improving,  al¬ 
though  rather  slowly  in  some  sections, 
and  the  improvement,  due  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  light  crop  in  the  eastern  states, 


has  been  heavier  in  this  section  than  it 
has  in  the  West.  Country  shipping  points 
in  New  York  and  Maine,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
quote  prices  to  producers  at  60c  to  68c 
per  100  pounds  while  Maine  growers  have 
been  getting  80c  to  90c  a  barrel  in  bulk. 
Although  prices  are  now  only  approxi¬ 
mately  at  the  cost  of  production,  ship¬ 
ments  increased  rather  sharply  along  the 
first  of  December.  We  believe  that  grow¬ 
ers  can  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  marketing  only  rapidly  enough  to  meet 
the  rather  slow  demand.  Most  potatoes 
are  now  stored  for  the  winter  so  there 
is  not  the  incentive  to  ship  that  there 
was  during  digging  operations.  At  New 
York  City  the  market  has  showed  con¬ 
tinued  improvement,  particularly  on  Long 
Island  and  Maine  stock  and  prices  are 
a  little  higher. 

In  New  York  City,  Long  Islands  No.  1 
have  been  bringing  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  100- 
pound  bag  and  $2.10  to  $2.40  for  180  pounds 
in  bulk.  Maines  have  been  bringing  $1.05 
to  $1.15  per  100-pound  bag  and  $1.80  to 
$2.10  per  180  pounds  in  bulk.  Potatoes 
from  upstate  are  quoted  at  $1.00  to  $1.05 
per  100-pound  bag  and  $1.65  to  $1.80  per 
180  pounds. 

Cabbage 

Cabbage  prices  have  been  tending  up¬ 
ward  near  the  first  of  the  month  with  a 
top  price  of  $7.00  per  ton  quoted  for  bulk 
Danish  stock  in  western  New  York.  The 
unfavorable  side  of  the  cabbage  situation 
is  the  increase  in  storage  holdings  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  and  the  five-year 
average.  However,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  crop  appears  to  have  been  damaged 
by  freezing  weather,  and  perhaps  by  a 
lack  of  care  due  to  low  prices.  It  is  also 
certain  that  because  of  low  prices  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  will  be  fed  to  dairy 
cows.  Up  to  date  there  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  dispose  of  the  crop  rather  slow¬ 
ly.  At  New  York  City,  New  York  State 
white  cabbage  has  been  selling  at  60c  to 
70c  per  75  to  80-pound  bags  and  $14.  to 
$15.  per  ton  in  bulk. 

Onions 

r  - 

Onion  prices  have  also  shown  a  slight 
advance,  about  5c  per  50  pounds  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  season’s  lowest  prices.  At 
New  York  City,  western  New  York  yellow 
onions  have  been  bringing  45c  to  55c  per 


50-pound  bag  and  Orange  County  yellows 
40c  to  50c  per  50-pound  bag.  The  heaviest 
holdings  of  onions  appear  to  be  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Colorado,  where  more  than  half  the  large 
onion  crop  produced  is  still  on  hand.  To¬ 
tal  holdings  are  about  double  those  on 
hand  last  year  which  was  a  light  crop 
year. 

Celery 

The  celery  situation  is  none  too  bright 
for  western  New  York  where  $1.00  a  crate 
has  been  about  the  top  price  for  stuff 
from  cold  storage.  Holdings  are  about 
60,000  crates  more  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  and  celery  from  western  New  York, 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  will  have  more 
severe  competition  with  early  celery  from 
Florida. 

Apples 

The  Produce  News  of  New  York  City 
on  December  2,  reports  that  the  apple 
market  is  gradually  getting  into  better 
shape.  Prices  on  most  varieties  at  New 
York  have  been  ranging  from  50c  to  85c 
per  bushel  for  poor  to  fair  stuff  and  from 
70c  to  $1.50  for  good  to  fancy. 

The  combination  of  the  lowered  value 
of  the  Pound  Sterling  in  England  and  an 
increase  on  duty  into  that  country  has 
greatly  reduced  exports  from  America  to 
United  Kingdom  ports  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact  there  was  a  tendency  for  higher 
prices  on  some  varieties  during  November. 

Feeds  and  Grains 

Wheat  mill  feeds  produced  in  October 
and  the  first  two  weeks  in  November  were 
about  11%  under  the  amount  produced 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  Production 
of  cotton  seed  meal  was  10%  greater  than 
last  year  in  spite  of  this  year’s  smaller 
cotton  seed  supply.  About  half  as  much 
linseed  meal  was  produced  as  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  7%  less  gluten  feed 
and  gluten  meal.  The  total  production  of 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  sorghums  was 
about  one-sixth  greater  than  the  1931 
crop.  The  farm  stocks  of  old  corn  on 
November  1st  was  about  twice  as  big  as 
a  year  ago. 

On  November  1st,  wheat  meal  feeds 
were  36%  cheaper  than  a  year  ago,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  gluten  feed  25%  lower, 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


Dec.  3,  Nov.  26, 
1932  1932 

BUTTER 

93  score  _ _ 25% -26  . 26%-263%.. 

92  score  . 25  -  . 25%  - 

84  to  91  score  _ _ _ 22  -24% . 22  -25%. 

Lower  Grades  _ _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy - 13%-  . 13%- 

Fresh  av.  run _ _ 12  -13  . 12  -13  .. 

Held,  fancy  . . 16  -17% . 16  -17%.. 

Held,  av.  run  . 14  -15  . 14  -15 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  .  36%-37  .  38-39  . 

Commercial  Standards  . 35  -36  .  36-37  .. 

Mediums  . 32  -34  .  32-35 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  . 30% -34  . .  32-35  . 

Pullets  . 28  -29  .  29-31  .. 

Peewees  - 

Brown 

Best  . 38  -40 

Standards  . ....35  -37 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  _ 12-18 

Fowls,  Leghorn  .  8-12 

Chickens,  colored  _ 12-14 

Chickens,  Leghorn .  7-10 


Nov.  19 
1932 

..24% -25  .. 
..24  - 
..20% -23%. 


Broilers,  colored  . 13-17 

Broilers,  Leghorn  .  -14 

Pullets,  colored  .  15-20 

Pullets,  Leghorn  . 10-12 

Old  Roosters  .. 

Capons  . 

Turkeys,  hens 
Turkeys,  toms 


40-43 

36-38 

=  2 

-jr  E:  c  *■ 

<  o  ct> 

*  =  “-3 

: *  n  S- 
3  |  g 

(3  Crt  Q.  ° 


-  9 
14-25 
-20 


..13% - 
..12  -13  .. 
..16  -17%.. 


42-45 

38-41 

32-36 

31-36 

29-30 


40-46 

35-39 

17- 20 
12-15 

11- 15 

12- 14 

13- 18 
-16 

18- 23 
-15 
-12 

22-25 

22-24 

18-21 


Dec.  5, 
1931 

,.25%-30 

,24%-25 


-14%-15% 

-13% 

,..16%-18 


37-39 

33-34 

28-32 

28- 

26-28 


38-40 

31-37 

20-23 

15-20 

14- 21 

15- 16 
17-24 
17-21 

24- 27 
17-20 

-13 

25- 30 
28-30 
15-25 


Ducks,  nearby  . 

....  11-19  .... 

•  ™  _ .  <D 

3  S 

.... 

12-17 

.... _ 

21- 

Geese,  nearby  . . 

GRAINS 

-14  .... 

Ct>  2 

•  o.  © 

.... 

-14 

....  .... 

-17 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (Dec.)  . 

. 43%  . 

.43%  .... 

•  43% 

.55% 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 

. 22%  . 

.24%  .... 

.155%  .... 

•  24% 

*■ . 

.36% 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

. 14  . 

.... 

.16% 

. 

.24% 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . 

. 64%  . 

M 

.63% 

.76% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

. 41 . 

.423% 

.._  .... 

.53% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (N.  Y. 

. 25%  . 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

.27 

&  Mkts.) 

.... 

•  27% 

. 

.37% 

Gr’d  Oats . - . 

12.50  .... 

12.50 

20.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

....  11.00  . . 

10.75  ... 

11.00 

....  .... 

15.50 

H’d  Bran . - . .  . 

....  13.50  . 

13.50  .... 

13.00 

....  .... 

17.50 

Standard  Mids  . . 

....  11.00  . 

11.00  .... 

11.50 

....  .... 

15.50 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

....  15.00  . 

15.00  .... 

14.50 

....  .... 

18.50 

Flour  Mids  . . 

-  14.50  . 

14.50  .... 

14.50 

...  .... 

17.00 

Red  Dog . . . . 

....  14.50  . 

15.00  .... 

.... 

15.00 

....  .... 

17.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

....  16.00  . 

15.50  .... 

.... 

15.00 

....  .... 

21.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . .  . 

....  15.50  . 

15.00  .... 

.... 

14.50 

.... 

19.50 

Corn  Meal  . . 

....  14.50  . 

13.75  .... 

.... 

14.00 

....  _ 

19.00 

Gluten  Feed . . 

....  15.00  . 

14.50  .... 

.... 

14.50 

....  .... 

20.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

....  20.00  . 

19.50  .... 

.... 

19.50 

....  .... 

28.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . . . 

....  18.00  . 

18.00  .... 

.... 

19.00 

....  .... 

20.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

....  19.00  . 

19.00  .... 

.... 

20.00 

....  .... 

22.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . _ . 

....  20.00  . 

20.00  .... 

21.00 

....  .... 

23.00 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  - 

....  21.50  . 

21.50  .... 

.... 

21.50 

.... 

31.50 

Beet  Pulp  - 

....  19.00  . 

19.00  .... 

.... 

19.00 

. 

20.00 

cotton  seed  meal  23%  and  hominy 
feed  37%. 


Along  the  Southern  Tier 

This  county  was  plunged  into  grief  over 
the  sudden  death  of  Sheriff  Harrison 
Bostwick.  Governor  Roosevelt  has  ap¬ 
pointed  his  successor,  Floyd  E.  Giltner, 
of  the  Town  of  Barton  who  will  carry  on 
the  work  until  the  next  general  election. 
*  *  * 

The  Congregational  Church  in  Newark 
Valley  marked  its  129th  anniversary  on 
November  17.  It  was  the  first  church  of 
that  denomination  in  Tioga  County.  For 
two  years  its  membership  did  not  exceed 


I.  Roy  Waterbury 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  death 
on  December  1,  at  his  home  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  of  I.  Roy  Waterbury,  man¬ 
ager  of  Michigan  Farmer.  Mr.  Water¬ 
bury  was  only  63  years  of  age  but  was 
an  old-timer  in  the  farm  journal  busi¬ 
ness.  He  became  editor  of  Michigan 
Farmer  in  1894,  which  position  he  held 
until  1917  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  managership.  Mr.  Waterbury  was  a 
quiet,  kindly,  conservative  man  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  measure  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  he  has  exerted  for  pro¬ 
gressive  and  forward-looking  policies 
in  agricultural  and  rural  affairs  in 
Michigan  for  many  years.  Michigan 
farmers  have  lost  a  real  friend  and 
American  Agriculturist  extends  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  them  and  to  the 
family. 

13.  Until  1805  there  was  but  little  preach¬ 
ing  except  occasional  missionaries  from 
Connecticut. 

*  *  * 

The  drive  for  Farm  Bureau  and  Home 
Bureau  members  netted  about  the  usual 
number,  with  perhaps  a  little  upward 
trend. 

*  *  # 

The  agricultural  department  of  the 
Owego  Free  Academy,  represented  by 
four  boys,  participated  in  three  judging 
contests  on  Friday,  November  18,  at  Al¬ 
fred,  N.  Y.  George  Zorn  placed  8th  in  the 
apple  identification  and  judging  contest 
scoring  305  points  against  the  winner  who 
held  365  points.  The  contest  consisted  of 
identifying  ten  varieties  and  three  classes. 
Clarence  Zorn  and  George  Zorn  placed 
eleventh  in  the  poultry  judging  contest, 
scoring  545  points  against  the  winners’ 
680  points.  The  contest  consisted  in  plac¬ 
ing  four  rings,  one  each  of  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  Leghorn  hens,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Purl  Hall 
and  Glenn  Wells  placed  tenth  in  the  po¬ 
tato  contest,  scoring  545  points  as  against 
the  680  of  the  winner.  This  contest  con¬ 
sisted  in  placing  four  varieties  with  four 
plates  in  each  class.  There  were  about 

twenty-eight  schools  competing. 

*  *  * 

The  tests  of  cattle  for  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  given  to  1,237  cattle  in  87 
dairies  with  66  reactors. 

Mrs.  D.  Burchard,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Turkey  Growers  Have  Local  Market 

Connecticut  turkey  growers  have  again 
this  year  enjoyed  the  results  of  well-or¬ 
ganized  marketing  of  their  product  by 
being  able  to  dispose  of  most  of  their 
crop.  This  was  done  by  a  well-organized 
and  efficient  advertising  program  carried 
on  in  advance  of  the  holidays.  There  are 
now  over  170  retail  stores  handling  Con¬ 
necticut  graded  turkeys.  To  contrast  this 
can  be  seen  the  result  of  unorganized 
marketing  when  over  200  cars  of  western 
turkeys  remained  unsold  on  our  markets 
when  the  holiday  season  closed.  The 
prices  asked  for  these  turkeys  was  about 
10  cents  per  pound  less  than  native  stock. 
This  condition  would  not  have  prevailed 
if  the  growers  in  the  producing  regions 
had  been  organized. 


A  real  drop  in  the  number  of  Christmas 
trees  shipped  out  this  year  seems  to  be 
in  evidence.  One  large  dealer  who  has 
previously  operated  in  Vermont  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  entire  cut  in  New  Brunswick;  but 
the  poor  market  and  complete  lack  of 
sale  for  many  carloads  of  trees  in  1931 
probably  account  largely  for  the  smaller 
number  handled  this  year.  15c  per  bun¬ 
dle,  instead  of  the  usual  25c  is  said  to 
be  the  general  price  paid  the  owners. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  10,  1932 

New  York  Farm  News 


For  More  Than  Thirty-five  Years  This  Red  Ball 
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Has  Been  Your  Assurance  of  More  Days  Wear 


Wisconsin  Tries  to  Stop  Cattle  Abortion  Order 


As  we  have  before  reported,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  suing  the  State  of  New 
York  to  enforce  an  injunction  against 
Commissioner  Baldwin  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  order  for¬ 
bidding  the  importation  of  cattle  with 
contagious  abortion  into  New  York  State. 

The  plaintiffs  are  Wisconsin  cattle  deal¬ 
ers  who  claim  that  they  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  business  in  shipping  cattle  into 
New  York,  also  into  New  Jersey  and 
other  states.  They  say  that  their  business 
in  New  York  State  will  be  destroyed  by 
continuing  the  enforcement  of  the  order 
against  Bang’s  disease.  They  claim  that 
this  order  is  illegal  because  the  regula¬ 
tions  covering  the  shipments  of  cattle  be¬ 
tween  states  is  a  Federal  and  not  a  state 
matter. 

The  Honorable  Henry  S.  Manley,  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  and  representing  also 
the  New  York  State  Attorney  General, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  at  the  trial 
that  the  Federal  government  has  encour¬ 
aged  the  states  to  adopt  various  sorts  of 
restrictions,  particularly  those  relative  to 
Bang’s  disease.  Mr.  Manley  argued  that 
any  decision  now  which  presented  a  new 
and  contrary  interpretation  upon  the  cat¬ 
tle  quarantine  act  would  produce  tre¬ 
mendous  confusion  in  all  48  states  of  the 
Union.  As  we  go  to  press  a  decision  has 
not  been  handed  down  by  the  court.  As 
soon  as  it  is  it  will  be  appealed  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  an  early  settlement  of  the 
case  is  expected.  Meanwhile  the  regula¬ 
tion  is  in  full  force  and  the  importation 
and  sale  of  diseased  cattle  from  western 
states  into  New  York  State  is,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  stopped. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  it 
is  a  very  strange  situation,  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  through  the  courts,  for  the  cattle 
dealers  of  Wisconsin  to  force  their  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  upon  the  farmers  of  New 
York. 


Milk  One  Cent  a  Quart  Lower 
in  New  York 

It  will  be  bad  news  to  dairy  farmers 
that  both  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
and  the  Bordens  Farm  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  have  announced  a  one  cent  a 
quart  reduction  on  milk  to  consumers  in 
New  York  City,  effective  Monday,  De¬ 
cember  5.  The  Sheffield  reduction  is  for 
both  grades  A  and  B,  while  the  Borden 
reduction  specified  grade  B  milk.  At  the 
same  time  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  announced  a  reduc¬ 
tion  to  the  producer  in  the  class  one  fluid 
price  of  twenty-seven  cents  per  hundred. 
Distributors^  will  absorb  the  balance  of 
the  reduction  in  price. 

We  have  heard  no  demand  on  the  part 
of  consumers  that  milk  prices  be  reduced 
and  we  are  certain  that  neither  the 
Dairymen’s  League  nor  any  of  the  larger 
milk  distributors  wanted  to  see  the  price 
dropped.  They  were  forced  to  do  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  their  business  because  so 
many  small  dealers  had  been  using  inde¬ 
pendent  milk  to  cut  prices  and  take 
away  the  business  of  the  larger  concerns. 
The  concerns  interested  in  a  stabilized 
market  have  been  fighting  to  avert  this 
latest  cut  in  price  but  conditions  in  the 
market  have  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse  until  the  cut  could  no  longer  be 
avoided. 


Interstate  Milk  Producers  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Milk  Producers  Association  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  November  29  and  30  had  many 
interesting  angles  for  dairymen  every¬ 
where.  One  of  the  first  points  of  discus¬ 
sion  during  the  meeting  was  criticism  of 
those  chain  stores  which  have  entered 
the  milk  distributing  business  and  cut 
prices.  Resolutions  against  this  chain 
store  policy  were  presented. 

Much  discussion  was  given  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk  problem.  One  resolution  recom¬ 
mended  that  no  surplus  milk  be  sold.  An¬ 
other  resolution  demanded  that  no  sur¬ 
plus  milk  be  bottled  and  another  one  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Association  collect 
no  commission  on  surplus  when  the  price 


was  $1.25  per  hundred  or  lower.  This  lat¬ 
ter  resolution  was  referred  to  the  price 
committee  for  further  consideration. 

The  most  optimistic  note  in  President 
Allebach’s  address  was  over  the  compari¬ 
son  in  milk  prices  with  the  prices  of  other 
farm  products.  He  pointed  out  that  while 
the  dairymen  have  been  compelled  to  sell 
milk  at  extremely  low  prices,  often  below 
the  cost  of  production,  they  were  no  worse 
off  than  producers  of  many  other 
products. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County  dairymen  and 
businessmen  met  November  29  in  Sala¬ 
manca  to  map  out  a  program  whereby 
the  County  can  strengthen  its  present  po¬ 
sition  as  one  of  the  foremost  dairy  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State.  Cattaraugus  is  the  larg¬ 
est  dairy  county  in  western  New  York, 
having  75,000  cattle,  about  50,000  of 
which  are  milking  cows  and  already,  it  is 
said,  other  sections  of  the  State  are  look¬ 
ing  toward  it  as  a  source  of  disease-free 
cattle.  This  is  considered  a  necessary  step 
toward  preparedness  for  better  times  in 
the  industry  that  dairymen  may  be  in 
better  shape  to  benefit  by  good  prices 
when  they  come. 

*  *  * 

At  the  poultry  show  held  recently  in 
Buffalo  under  the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Western  New  York  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  highest  honors  and  the  title  of  “Mr. 
Buffalo”  went  to  the  Grand  Champion 
Buff  Leghorn  cockerel  owned  by  George 
W.  Rex,  Slatedale,  Pa.,  and  highest  fe¬ 
male  honors  and  the  title  of  “Miss  Buf¬ 
falo”  went  to  the  Grand  Championship 
Blue  Andalusian  pullet  owned  by  Walter 
C.  Dobe,  Buffalo.  Grand  Championship  in 
the  production  ranks  went  to  a  White 
Leghorn  cockerel  owned  by  Frank  C. 
Plinston,  Springville,  Erie  County,  and  a 
single-combed  White  Leghorn  owned  by 
Francis  W.  Lucas,  Silver  Creek,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Orvilla  Wright,  Livingston  County 
home  demonstration  agent  for  nearly 
three  years,  will  go  to  Batavia,  January 
1,  as  agent  for  Genesee  County. 

*  *  * 

Manford  Miller  and  Emmett  Cahill  of 
Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  won  the 
county  poultry  judging  contest  which  en¬ 
titled  them  to  attend  the  State  poultry 
judging  contest  held  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

*  *  * 

Sponsored  by  the  Niagara  County  Farm 
Bureau,  demonstrations  of  orchard  prun¬ 
ing  have  recently  been  held  at  different 
points  in  the  County  with  an  expert  from 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  charge. 

*  *  * 

Taxpayers’  leagues  and  the  Grange  are 
asking  for  cuts  in  county  expenses  and 
the  counties  of  western  New  York  are 
getting  into  line. 

*  *  * 

Near  Armor,  within  ten  miles  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  a  deer  was  struck  and  killed  by  an 
automobile  one  evening  lately.  The  car 
was  damaged  but  none  of  the  occupants 
hurt. 

*  *  * 

Local  fish  tugs  one  day  last  week 
brought  into  Dunkirk,  Chautauqua 
County,  six  tons  of  herring,  pike  and 
perch — the  largest  single  day’s  catch  of 
the  season. 

*  *  * 

Eggs  are  the  only  farm  product  that 
show  an  advance  in  price.  Nearby  eggs 
are  quoted  from  25c  to  40c,  according  to 
weight.  Good-sized  pullet  eggs  bring  30c 
per  dozen  on  the  Buffalo  market. 


A  statement  issued  by  K.  E.  Barrac- 
lough,  New  Hampshire  Extension  Fores¬ 
ter,  shows  that  the  market  for  forest 
products  in  the  State  is  limited  this  year 
as  last,  due  to  the  general  condition  of 
business.  Some  price  quotations  are  given, 
however,  indicating  a  slight  activity  in 
some  sections.  White  pine  is  priced  at 
from  $8.  to  $11  per  thousand  at  Concord, 
Rochester  and  Nashua,  with  the  top 
price  at  the  latter  point.  Pulp  at  Lincoln 
was  priced  at  $7.  per  cord  for  rough  and 
$8.  for  peeled.  Cordwood  on  stump,  it  is 
stated,  is  worth  practically  nothing  up 
to  $1.  per  cord. 


...WRITES  N.  1.  KAUFFMAN,  CREST  ON,  MONTANA 


YOU  simply  cannot  afford  to 
take  chances  on  having  your 
footwear  go  to  pieces  after  a  few 
months. 

You’ve  got  to  get  your  money’s 
worth  in  times  like  these  —  FULL 
VALUE  in  honest  wear  for  every 
cent  you  spend. 

How  can  you  be  SURE? 

Listen  to  what  people  say  about 
Ball -Band  footwear.  “  Toughest, 
best-wearing  rubber  footwear  I  ever 
wore,”  says  H.  L.  Barlow,  Hazle- 
green,  Missouri.  And  here’s  what 
R.  S.  Beasley  of  Larkinsville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  says  about  Mishko-sole 
leather  work  shoes — “They  are  the 
best  work  shoes  for  farm  or  rough 
work  I  have  ever  worn.” 

These  people  KNOW  what  they’re 
talking  about.  They  have  tested 
Ball- Band  footwear  in  snow,  mud, 
and  slush!  Millions  of  outdoor 
workers  have  given  it  the  roughest, 
most  strenuous  usage  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  —  over  rocks,  brush  and 
concrete  —  throughout  the  past 


Savoy 

The  smartly  designed 
Savoy  —  a  popular 
galosh  —  light 
weight —  snap 
or  slide  fas¬ 
teners. 


Ball-Band  QUALITY  gets 
better  every  year ! 

Rubber  Footwear  that  carries  the  Red 
Ball  trade-mark  has  been  famous  for 
Quality  ever  since  1898.  And  every 
year  sees  new  improvements  made. 

Our  Laboratory  is  ALWAYS  busy — 
studying  every  type  and  make  of  shoe 
— trying  to  find  some  detail  that  can  be 
changed  and  strengthened  to  give  you 
LIGHTER,  TOUGHER,  BETTER 
footwear. 

The  Ball-Band  footwear  you  buy  to¬ 
day  is  the  best  that  has  ever  come  to 
you  under  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 


Your  feet  find  real 
protection  in  these 
sturdy  Arctics — 
all  rubber  or  cloth 
tops,  as  you  pre¬ 
fer.  In  various 
heights. 


thirty-five  years.  They  have  proved 
you  are  bound  to  get  more  miles, 
more  weeks  of  wear,  when  you 
INSIST  on  Ball-Band. 

800  different  styles 

No  matter  what  type  of  footwear 
you  want — rubbers,  boots,  over¬ 
shoes,  leather  work  shoes,  or 
canvas  shoes — you  can  find  exactly 
what  you  need  with  that  RED 
BALL  trade-mark.  You  have  over 
800  different  styles  to  choose  from. 
And  you  know  each  one  is  made  to 
wear. 

Just  make  SURE  you  get  BALL- 
BAND  and  you  won’t  have  to  worry ! 
You  won’t  need  to  wonder:  “How 
long  will  they  last  me?” 

Now  is  the  time  to  “outfit”  your 
family  for  the  winter!  There’s  a 
Ball-Band  dealer  near  you.  If  you 
don’t  know  him  already — WRITE 
US!  If  he  doesn’t  carry  ALL  the 
items  you  want  he  will  be  glad  to 
order  them  for  you! 

Mishawaka  Rubber  8b  Woolen 
Mfg.  Co. 

482  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


For  hard  work  this  Double 
White  Sole  Sanslip  “out¬ 
wears  themall”.  Alsomade 
with  two  buckles  to 


holditoninthestick- 
iest  clay  or  gumbo. 


•ALL  -  BAN  D 


BUILT-TO-THE-FOOT  -  ARCTICS  -  GALOSHES  -  LIGHT  RUBBERS  -  HEAVY  RUBBBX3 
BOOTS  -  CANVAS  SPORT  SHOES  -  LEATHER  WORK  SHOES  -  WOOLEN  FOOTWEAK 
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Heart  of  the  North — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Bauer ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard”  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

When  Alan  and  Featherof  arrive  at  the 
spot  where  Hardsock  is  to  have  gasoline 
waiting  for  them  they  narrowly  miss  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  trap.  As  soon  as  Bill  tells  his 
story  they  fly  to  the  MacMillan  home 
where  they  find  Joyce  safe. 

Alan,  through  directions  from  friendly 
Indians,  finds  the  camping  place  of  the 
bandits  with  only  one  of  them  at  camp. 
He  gets  a  confession  from  him  and  learns 
that  the  others  had  gone  to  kidnap  Joyce 
MacMillan.  He  immediately  flies  to 
Joyce’s  home  to  find  her  gone.  Frank 
Pedneault,  one  of  Alan’s  buddies  in  the 
service,  hears  that  an  airplane  has  been 
sighted  and  guesses  that  it  is  Alan.  A 
plan  begins  to  form  in  his  mind. 

*  *  * 

The  news  affected  Elizabeth  very 
little.  Superintendent  Williamson  and 
Colonel  Steele  were  both  good  friends 
of  Alan’s  and  both  had  power  in  high 
places.  If  his  venture  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  no  doubt  could  get  him 
clear.  There  is  a  lot  of  virtue,  she  re¬ 
flected,  in  success. 

When  she  saw  Haskell  and  Whipple 
go  away  in  the  launch,  heavily  armed 
and  secretive  about  their  business,  she 
suspected  they  were  out  to  “get”  Alan; 
and  for  three  days  she  lived  in  a  pain¬ 
ful,  throbbing  uncertainty.  If  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  Alan,  it  would 
put  her  in  a  pretty  fix!  But  when  Has¬ 
kell  returned,  empty-handed,  muddied, 
mosquito-bitten,  with  a  temper  as 
snappish  as  a  diamond-back  turtle’s, 
she  knew  that  this  attempt  has  miser¬ 
ably  failed.  Alan  had  eluded  him  and 
gone  on  after  those  bandits.  Instead 
of  a  prison  term,  he  would  probably  get 
public  praise — and  that  large  reward. 

When  Pedneault  came  across  and  be¬ 
gan  asking  roundabout  questions  con¬ 
cerning  Alan  and  his  venture,  Eliza¬ 
beth  told  him  what  she  knew,  and  al¬ 
so  told  him  her  opinion  of  Haskell  for 
trying  to  stop  so  brave  and  difficult  an 
attempt.  She  knew  that  Pedneault 
would  repeat  her  words  to  Alan,  if  he 
got  the  chance;  and  Alan  would  thus 
hear  from  another  person  of  her  stead¬ 
fast  loyalty  to  him. 

Very  thoughtful,  when  he  found  out 
his  guess  had  been  correct,  Pedneault 
walked  back  across  the  terrace  to  the 
mission  hospital  where  Larry  Younge 
was  propped  up  in  a  chair  beside  a 
window.  For  twenty  minutes,  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  sill,  Pedneault  conferred 
with  Larry  in  low  tones. 


From  there,  he  went  over  to  Has¬ 
kell’s  cabin  knocked,  and  entered. 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 

“Sir,  a  meti  called  Adolphe  brought 
word  of  trouble  down  the  river  in  an 
Indian  camp.  The  Smokies,  several 
families  of  ’em,  have  got  hold  of  some 
‘permit,’  and  they’re  quarreling,  fight- 
in — ” 

“Well,  let  them  fight!”  Haskell  said 
irritably.  “I  can’t  send  a  patrol.  I’m 
too  short-handed  here.” 

“But  sir,  it’d  take  only  three  hours. 

I  could  handle  it  myself.  I’ve  straight¬ 
ened  out  messes  like  that.  I  could  be 
there  and  back  in  the  launch  by  mid¬ 
afternoon  with  your  permission.” 

“I  said  you  can’t  go.  I  need  the 
launch  myself  in  a  little  while.” 

Pedneault  cleared  his  throat  nerv¬ 
ously.  “Sir,  I  know  it’s  not  my  place 
to  say  a  thing  like  this,  but — just  a 
mere  suggestion,  sir — Superintendent 
Williamson  is  coming  here  on  the  next 
down-boat,  probably  tomorrow  even¬ 
ing;  and  he’s  always  very  vexed  about 
Indians  getting  ahold  of  ‘permit’  and 
killing  each  other  in  drunken  brawls. 
He’s  always  pleased  when  we  nail  a 
camp  like  that,  sir.” 

It  was  a  consummate  stroke,  his 
reference  to  Williamson.  Larry  Younge 
had  prompted  him  to  that. 

Haskell  took  thought.  If  he  sent  a 
man  and  smoothed  out  this  trouble,  it 
would  look  very  well  in  a  report.  It 
would  be  a  positive  action,  an  achieve¬ 
ment.  Properly  written  up,  or  told 
personally  to  Williamson,  it  would  re¬ 
flect  credit. . .  .  A  drunken  riotous  camp, 
several  score  of  Indians  just  on  the 
verge  of  butchering  each  other,  his 
dispatch  of  a  patrol,  a  big  whisky¬ 
smuggling  ring  completely  broken  up. 

He  said:  “All  right.  Go  down  and 
reduce  them  to  order.  But  be  back 
here  in  three  hours.  I  want  that 
laun — ” 

Pedneault  was  already  on  his  way 
up  to  barracks  for  rifle,  belt-gun  and 
keys  from  Whipple.  Down  at  the 
wharf,  he  hurriedly  tanked  up  on  gas 
and  put  in  a  big  drum  extra.  Jumping 
in,  slipping  into  the  wheel  seat,  he 
stuck  a  pipe  between  his  teeth,  jammed 
his  hat  low  over  his  eyes,  yanked  the 
starter  chain  and  swung  out  upon  the 
broad  river. 

A  little  puzzled  by  these  prepara¬ 
tions  and  all  this  haste,  Haskell  stepped 
outside  his  cabin.  As  he  stood  there, 
watching  Pedneault’s  demoniac  driv¬ 
ing,  watching  the  scarlet-and-gold 
launch  vanish  in  its  own  spray  down 
the  Mackenzie,  he  heard  a  feeble  shout 
up  the  terrace  behind  him;  and  he 
turned  and  looked  at  the  hospital. 

At  that  moment  Larry  Younge,  lean¬ 
ed  forward  in  his  padded  chair,  was 
shaking  his  fist  out  of  the  window  and 
emitting  a  weak — * 

“Yee-oow!  Three  woops  for  Ped!” 

It  was  Haskell’s  intention,  as  soon 


as  Pedneault  came  back  with  the 
launch,  to  take  Whipple  and  make  a 
trip  up  the  Big  Alooska.  Baker  would 
probably  use  the  MacMillan  Trading 
Post  as  a  maneuvering  base  against 
the  bandits.  By  muffling  the  motor 
over  the  last  few  miles  the  launch  could 
slip  up  quietly.  They  would  not  be  ex¬ 
pecting  him  to  strike  a  second  blow; 
they  likely  would  be  up  at  the  trading 
store;  and  at  best  it  would  take  them 
ten  full  minutes  to  tow  the  plane  out 
revv  up  and  rise  out  of  the  narrow 
cramped  river. 

But  as  he  sat  there  in  his  cabin,  plan¬ 
ning  this  blow,  Haskell  doubted  if  he 
was  to  succeed.  A  kind  of  fatalism 
had  laid  hold  of  him.  In  his  feud  with 
Baker  he  had  been  successful  in  the 
main,  but  what  did  all  his  triumph 
mean,  when  he  had  lost  Elizabeth 
Spaulding  ?  His  victory  had  been  a  bar¬ 
ren  one.  He  saw  that  she  was  going 
to  marry  Alan  Baker.  In  these  last 
weeks  the  prophetic  knowledge  of  that 
marriage  had  been  a  waking  night¬ 
mare.  Day  by  day  it  was  marching 
closer  and  he  was  powerless  to  halt  it. 

He  was  beginning  to  realize  that  in¬ 
sofar  as  Elizabeth  was  concerned,  he 
was  in  the  clutch  of  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  his  power  to  fight.  He  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  bow  his  head  to  the  inevit¬ 
able. 

When  four  hours  passed  and  Ped¬ 
neault  failed  to  return  with  the  launch, 
Haskell  began  to  get  suspicious.  Five 
hours,  six —  and  Pedneault  still  absent. 
Haskell  finally  went  across  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  demanded  of  Larry  Younge: 

“What  were  you  and  Pedneault  talk¬ 
ing  about  before  he  came  to  my  cab¬ 
in?” 

Larry  never  smiled.  “I  don’t  exactly 
mind,  but  I  think  we  were  talking  a- 
bout  the  weather.  Ped  said  he  hoped 
it  ain’t  going  to  rain  any  more.” 

“You’re  lying!  What  made  you  lean 
out  of  the  window  and  yell  at  him?” 

“Couldn’t  help  it.  I  like  to  see  Ped 
drive  that  launch.  He  does  it  bee-u- 
tifly.” 

Haskell  snarled:  “You’re  laughing  in 
my  face.  You  hatched  some  deviltry 
with  him.”  :  He  threatened  viciously 
“I’ll  fix  you,  constable.  You’re  to  be 
invalided  out  of  service.  I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  terms.  When 
you’re  hobbling  around,  trying  to  live 
on  a  few  dollars  a  month,  you  won’t  be 
quite  so  chipper!” 

Over  at  the  trading  store  he  ques¬ 
tioned  Factor  Drummond. 

“Did  you  see  a  half-breed  called 
Adolphe  come  into  the  post  any  time 
today?” 

Drummond  was  haggling  with  an  In¬ 
dian  over  some  puppies. . .  .“John,  them 
pups  aren’t  worth  a  chew  of  tobacco. 
They’re  half -wolf  and  they’ve  got  snap¬ 
pish  dispositions  already.  But  I’ll  give 
you  five  dollars  for  them  in  trade.” 
He  glanced  up  at  Haskell.  “Adolphe 


you  say?  No  ’breed  by  that  name  a- 
round  here  that  I  know  of.” 

“You’re  sure?” 

Why  yes,  unless. ...” 

“What?” 

Knowing  nothing  of  Pedneault’s  stra¬ 
tagem,  Drummond  said  unwittingly: 
“Adolphe  is  a  trick  name  among  these 
men.  Like  ‘Let  George  do  it.’  They  of¬ 
ten  crack  jokes  on  ignorant  recruits 
and  cheechakos  with  that  name.  Why 
are  you  asking  me?” 

In  seething  fury  Haskell  turned  a- 
way  without  answering.  Pedneault 
had  tricked  him,  stolen  the  launch,  and 
joined  Baker’s  venture! 

Unable  now  to  go  up  the  Alooska 
and  smash  that  plane,  he  found  out¬ 
let  for  his  bitterness  in  avenging  plans, 
vengeance  against  Alan  Baker  and 
those  men.  At  Williamson’s  coming 
visit  he  could  deal  them  some  terrible 
blows.  Without  doing  any  wishful 
thinking,  he  saw  that  his  own  position 
was  stronger,  far  stronger  than  it  ever 
had  been.  His  enemies  had  played  in¬ 
to  his  very  hands.  Baker  had  bought 
out  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
had  made  a  criminal  of  himself,  had 
taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and 
turned  justice  to  private  ends.  Ped¬ 
neault  had  given  a  false  report  and 
absconded  with  Police  property.  Bill 
Hardsock  gone  a.  w.  o.  1.,  had  aided 
in  a  criminal  enterprise,  and  to  crown 
it  all,  had  deserted. 

Knowing  Williamson’s  foibles  pretty 
well,  Haskell  foresaw  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  anger  when  he  learned  those 
blunt  facts.  They  violated  every  tenet 
in  the  stern  old  officer’s  code,  for  he 
was  a  stickler  for  discipline.  He  would 
soak  Hardsock  and  Pedneault  to  the 
limit.  He  would  turn  thumbs  down 
on  any  leniency  toward  Baker.  The 
ex-sergeant  would  be  branded  with  dis¬ 
grace  if  he  escaped  the  pen.  He  would 
see  his  partners  sent  over  the  road  for 
helping  him.  And  if  he  did  get  those 
bandits,  he  had  awaiting  him  the  news 
that  Trader  MacMillan,  whose  inno¬ 
cence  he  had  championed,  for  whose 
sake  he  had  done  all  this  and  whose 
vindication  had  been  his  great  purpose 
— that  Dave  MacMillan,  broken  by 
shame  and  bitterness,  was  lying  dead, 
a  suicide,  at  Resolution. 

Haskell  saw  that  his  only  real  diffi¬ 
culty  lay  in  overcoming  Williamson’s 
earlier  prejudice  and  winning  his  per¬ 
sonal  liking.  That  called  for  shrewd 
psychology,  but  on  that  point  he  knew 
he  could  make  Alan  Baker  look  like 
a  stammering  farm  boy.  Planning  his 
talk  with  Williamson,  he  jotted  down 
notes  on  important  matters: 

Suggest  don’t  punish  Hardsock  or 
Pedneault.  Will  seem  magnam.  of  me, 
and  will  only  make  W.  the  more  de¬ 
termined. 

Say  Baker  good  man.  Praise  him 
highly.  Sorry  he  left.  Suggest  he 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Strange  Lands  for  to  See 
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my  friend,  “and  this  town  of  Port 
Royal  was  the  home  and  headquarters 
of  many  of  the  worst  pirates  and 
buccaneers  of  days  gone  by.” 

It  was  hard  to  recall  those  bloody 
old  days  in  the  soft  summer  sunshine 
of  beautiful  Jamaica,  the  loveliest  is¬ 
land  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  best 
governed. 

Where  Plants  Grow  Without  Help 

Again  the  United  Fruit  Company 
was  on  the  job  with  automobiles,  and 
as  soon  as  we  landed,  our  party  went 
for  a  long  ride  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  experiment  farms  at  Hope  Gar¬ 
dens.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  paradise.  In 
these  experimental  acres  there  were 
grown  specimens  of  nearly  every  .fruit 
and  product  known  to  the  tropics. 
How  many  of  you  have  seen  oranges, 
bananas,  cocoa,  lemons,  limes,  cocoa- 
nuts,  paw-paw,  breadfruit,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  products  whose  names  I 
have  forgotten  all  growing  abundantly 
within  a  few  rods  of  one  another?  In 
fact,  it  is  amazing  how  everything 
grows  in  the  rich  tropic  soils.  Put  a 
fence  post  in  the  ground  and  in  a 
year  it  will  be  a  good-sized  tree.  Break 
off  a  branch  of  almost  any  plant  or 
tree,  stick  it  in  the  ground,  and  it 
starts  to  grow.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  jungles  are  impenetrable.  No.  man 
can  walk  through  them  unless  he  cuts 
his  way  as  he  goes. 

A  special  dinner  was  arranged  at 
beautiful  Myrtle  Bank  Hotel  in 
Jamaica,  and  here  many  of  our  party 
ate  breadfruit,  not  unlike  the  good 
sweet  potato,  paw-paw,  and  other 
strange  products  for  the  first  time. 

Jamaica’s  “Doctor” 

The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  delightful. 
It  is  hot  in  the  morning,  but  a  little 
before  noon  a  strong  cooling  breeze 
comes  from  the  ocean  and  blows  stead¬ 
ily  for  hours.  The  natives  call  this 
breeze  “The  Doctor.”  If  you  say,  “It 
is  hot,”  they  will  say,  “Never  mind; 
the  Doctor  will  come  pretty  soon.” 

In  contrast  to  poorly  governed  Cuba 
the  British  in  Jamaica  have  done  a 
good  job,  as  they  have  always  done 
in  all  of  their  colonizing  work.  All  of 
us  left  Kingston  with  regret.  I  wish 
I  were  there  right  now  until  our  own 
bitter  winds  ceased  to  blow.  But  we 
sailed  away,  and  after  more  days  of 
sailing,  arrived  at  Cristobal,  Canal 
Zone,  early  Friday  morning.  Panama 
is  a  story  all  in  itself  so  I  will  save  it 
to  tell  for  next  issue. 

On  board  again  after  we  left  Pana¬ 
ma  the  anchor  was  raised  and  we  went 
for  an  over-night  journey  to  Costa 
Rica,  which  means  “The  Rich  Coast.” 
Arriving  in  the  morning  we  were  soon 
on  board  another  strange  railroad  for 
a  long  ride  up  through  tropic  planta¬ 
tions,  roaring  waterfalls,  and  inspiring 
mountain  scenery  for  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  city  of  San  Jose,  the  capital  of 
Costa  Rica. 

We  stayed  all  night  here,  and  when 
I  awoke  in  the  morning  I  could  hear 
the  newsboys  shouting  in  a  strange 
language  outside  my  window,  and  look¬ 
ing  out  at  the  low  one-story  white 
buildings  and  tropic  vegetation,  it  al¬ 
most  seemed  that  I  was  on  a  strange 
planet. 

How  Coffee  Is  Produced 

Taking  to  our  automobiles  again, 
we  visited  a  great  coffee  plantation  and 
saw  the  process  of  handling  coffee  from 
the  tree  to  the  roaster.  Coffee  grows 
on  a  tree  not  unlike  our  sour  cherry 
tree.  The  coffee  berry  is  about  the  size 
and  shape,  when  grown,  of  a  cranber¬ 
ry.  It  is  picked  by  hand,  taken  to  a 
nearby  mill  where  it  goes  through 
several  machines  and  drying  processes 
to  remove  the  outside  shell  and  skin. 
It  is  then  thoroughly  dried  and  ready 
to  be  shipped  for  roasting.  Costa  Rican 
coffee  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
world  but  it  is  not  liked  by  Americans 
nor  did  I  like  it.  It  is  almost  like  an¬ 
other  drink.  Europeans,  however,  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  Brazilian  coffee,  which  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States  buy. 

Farming  In  the  Tropics 

The  typical  Costa  Rican  is  of  Span¬ 
ish  descent  mixed  with  the  native  In¬ 
dian  but  seldom  with  negroes.  They  are 


a  gentle  lovable  people,  but,  like  the 
natives  of  all  the  countries  we  visited, 
a  hundred  years  behind  the  times.  Any 
farming  as  we  know  it  here  in  the 
North,  on  a  scientific  basis,  is  done  by 
corporations  like  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  which  has  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  tropic  countries.  Native 
holdings  are  small  and  the  cultivation 
crude  in  the  extreme.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Costa  Rica  we  saw  thousands 
of  acres,  under  cultivation  and  appar¬ 
ently  owned  by  the  natives,  on  the  sides 
of  mountains  that  seemed  almost  per¬ 
pendicular.  How  in  the  world  they 
hung  on  to  their  fields  while  they  cul¬ 
tivated  them  and  how  they  prevented 
those  fields  from  washing  away  in  the 
heavy  rains  is  beyond  me.  The  natives 
of  all  these  countries  speak  Spanish 
although  many  understand  English. 


T o  All  Subscribers 

Under  a  new  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office  (Act  of  21 
July,  1932,  amending  Section 
617),  each  time  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  not  deliver¬ 
ed  to  an  address  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  post-office  sends 
the  publishers  of  the  magazine  a 
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time  the  post-office  returns  an 
undelivered  copy  of  the  magazine, 
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sary  expense  by  notifying 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  families  are  large.  They  wear  little 
clothing,  live  in  crude  open  huts  most¬ 
ly  on  native  products,  do  little  work 
and  less  worrying.  “Ignorance  is  bliss!” 

At  the  government  experiment  farms 
at  San  Juan  we  found  many  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  in  progress.  I  was  in¬ 
terested  when  the  director  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  showed  me  some 
sickly  looking  wheat.  He  said  his 
country  was  a  large  consumer  of  wheat 
imported  from  the  United  States.  He 
was  trying  to  find  a  variety  of  potatoes 
and  wheat  that  the  native  farmers 
could  grow.  Judging  by  the  results  so 
far  I  do  not  think  our  American  far¬ 
mers  have  much  to  worry  about  from 
this  Central  American  competition.  We 
found,  however,  the  best  looking  cattle 
in  Costa  Rica. 

Much  work  is  being  done  in  Jamaica 
with  dairy  cattle,  but  in  order  to  get 
those  which  can  stand  the  warm  cli¬ 
mate,  crosses  have  to  be  made  with  the 
hunchback  cattle  of  India.  This,  of 
course,  gives  a  cross  breed,  and  every 
farmer  knows  that  cross  breeds,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  second  or  third  gen¬ 
eration,  are  not  much  good. 

In  Costa  Rica  there  were  some  good- 
looking  herds,  evidently  Guernseys  and 
Holsteins. 

San  Juan  is  nearly  a  mile  high,  so 
it  has  a  moderate  climate,  just  about 
like  our  late  spring  all  of  the  time. 
Speaking  of  climate,  I  never  saw  it 
rain  so  easily  and  so  hard  in  all  my 
life.  The  sky  just  opens  up  and  lets 
down  bucketsfull  at  a  time.  We  were 
there  just  at  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season  when  it  always  rains  the  hard¬ 
est.  Fortunately  most  of  our  days  were 
sunshiny,  but  while  we  were  in  San 
Juan  one  hundred  miles  from  our  ship 
home  it  rained  with  such  earnestness 
and  vigor  that  the  mountains  fell  down 
on  our  railroad,  with  the  result  that 
we  had  a  real  adventure  in  riding  in 
box  cars  and  in  walking  a  plank  across 
the  landslide  to  the  train  on  the  lower 
side,  which  had  been  sent  up  from  the 
coast  to  get  us.  Never  did  home  and 
bed  look  as  good  to  us  as  it  did  along 
about  one  o’clock  that  hot  rainy  night, 
when  we  finally  reached  our  ship. 

Up  anchor  and  away  again  to  return 
to  Cristobal,  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
where  Monday  was  spent  visiting  the 
strange  shops  and  buying  presents  for 
the  home  folks.  At  7  p.  m.  we  sailed 
for  home,  stopping  at  Havana  on 
Thursday  for  a  second  visit,  and  went 


m  a  xauncn  across  tne  bay  to  see  old 
Morro  Castle.  We  peered  into  the  dark 
dungeons  where  Spanish  prisoners 
had  wasted  their  lives  away  in  the 
dark  past.  We  climbed  the  lighthouse 
to  gaze  across  the  historic  harbor  and 
for  a  last  look  at  this  city  of  the  tro¬ 
pics.  Then  back  to  the  ship  for  lunch, 
some  more  shopping  in  the  afternoon, 
up  anchor  for  the  last  time,  until,  on 
a  bitter  cold  winter  morning  we  drop¬ 
ped  it  again  in  New  York  harbor. 

If  Columbus  Had  Not  Changed  His 
Course 

Somebody  asked  me  since  my  return 
what  my  outstanding  impression  of  this 
trip  was.  Well,  I  have  several.  First, 
traveling  in  a  group  is  the  way  to  go. 
One  has  a  much  better  time  in  a  party 
of  congenial  folk  like  those  who  have 
always  gone  on  our  A.  A.  tours,  and 
besides  it  is  always  cheaper  to  travel 
in  these  cooperative  groups.  One  gets 
much  more  for  his  money. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  the  striking  colors  of  the  tro¬ 
pics.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such 
blue  skies  or  green  vegetation  or  glor¬ 
ious  clouds.  And  I  shall  remember,  too, 
the  erect  natives  trotting  around  carry¬ 
ing  everything  on  their  heads,  never 
touching  their  packages  to  hold  them 
with  their  hands. 

But  perhaps  my  lasting  impression 
is  one  of  thankfulness  that  Columbus 
changed  his  course  and  veered  to  the 
Southwest  where  he  discovered  the 
West  Indies  and  claimed  them  and  later 
Central  America  for  the  Spanish.  Had 
he  continued  directly  on  his  course 
he  would  have  landed  on  our  own 
shores,  with  the  result  that  today  we 
probably  would  have  been  Spanish  in¬ 
stead  of  English.  There  is  no  greater 
nor  more  important  “If”  in  all  history, 
for  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  today  of  Spanish  descent,  how 
different  the  world’s  history  for  the 
past  300  years  would  have  been!  Find 
all  the  fault  that  you  wish  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  there  is  none  other 
that  even  remotely  compares  with  it. 


Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
bought  out  because  failed  commission. 
Remark  it  was  only  natural. 

If  anything  said  about  me  being  in¬ 
competent,  say  modestly  I’m  new  here. 
Listened  to  advice  exper.  subordinates. 

Let  W.  know  about  my  inheritance. 
Will  think  it  splendid  of  me  to  re¬ 
main  in  service  when  wealthy. 

Don’t  divulge  I  tried  to  stop  Baker’s 
plan  or  arrest  him.  Say  tried  to  help. 

Above  all,  give  Baker  best  of  praise. 
Surest  way  to  condemn  him.  Don’t  be¬ 
tray  any  personal  hostility. 

As  he  went  on  planning  his  clever 
mixture  of  lies  and  truth,  he  felt  con¬ 
fident  he  would  win  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  approbation. 

The  next  evening,  when  Williamson 
arrived,  Haskell  first  took  him  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  post.  Finished 
with  that,  they  stopped  and  talked  to¬ 
gether  on  the  slope,  a  little  distance 
behind  them  Corporal  Whipple  waited, 
note-paper  in  hand,  ready  to  scrape 
and  salute  if  they  glanced  his  way  or 
asked  for  any  figures.  Half-a-dozen 
Indian  men,  loafing  around  the  post, 
kept  staring  in  awe  at  the  two  tyee 
Shagalasha.  The  purple  shadows  of 
the  evening  were  lengthening  out  over 
the  Mackenzie,  but  across  the  river  the 
late  sun  still  stood  warm  and  mellow 
on  Alan  Baker’s  wilderness  of  pine 
hills. 

(To  be  continued  next  week j 
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Capacity  up  to 
$400  a  Month  and  More 
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Baying  for  your  farmer  customers.  This  Beason  promises 
Digger  grinding  opportunities  than  ever. 

AU  Steel  Balanced  Constrnction 

Balanced  Power  Unit — make  “JAY  BEE”  lightest— 
Strongest — longest  lasting — lowest  cost  operating- 
grain  capacities  exceed  other  mills  by  20%  to  30%. 
Roughage  capacities,  200%  to  800%  more  than  others. 
Mount  JAY  BEE”  Portable  on  any  truck.  Powerful 
gasoline  engine.  Many  exclusive  features.  Only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Humdinger  and  Crackerjack 
mills  with  tractor  power  for 
Individual  farm  grinding. 


Write  for  free  literature 
and  demonstration 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc..  59  Hickory  Street.  Ptka,  N.  T. 


Treat  LAME  HORSE 
while  he  WORKS 


Horse  keeps  working  while  being 
treated  with  old  reliable  Absorbine 
— never  bbsters  nor  removes  hair. 
Brings  quick  aid  in  reheving  mus¬ 
cular  soreness,  swellings,  other  ail¬ 
ments  of  strain  or  sprain.  Antiseptic 
to  aid  healing  of  open  sores,  galls, 
cuts.  Economical.  Little  goes  far. 
Any  druggist.  Large  bottle,  $2.50. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Lyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Herd  Infection 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  lose 
calves,  retain  afterbirth,  have 
udder  trouble  or  shortage  of 
milk  write  us.  No  obligation. 
Ask  for  FREE  Uterine  Cap- 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 
)  Dr.DavidRobertsVeterinaryCo. 
i  Box  197  ■  Waukesha,  Wis. 


CATTLE 


CATC  Two  pure  bred,  registered  Guero- 
r  V/I\  jnLL  sey  Bulls,  one  and  two  years  old. 

Langwater  Monogram  strain,  ac¬ 
credited  herd.  Both  animals  sound  and  healthy. 

SOMERSVILLE  MF’G.  CO. 

Somersville,  Conn. 

SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS -PIGS  »PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whit* 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating- 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 
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Clipped  Cows  Yield  Most  Profit 


Cows  in  stables  are  harder  to  keep  clean.  One  hair  in  the 
milk,  or  a  piece  of  chaff,  may  add  as  many  as  50,000  to 
the  bacteria  count.  A  simple — easy  precaution  against 
milk  rejection  1 3  keeping  your  cows  so  clean  that  no 
dirt  will  fall  into  the  milk.  Thorough  cleaning  isimpossible 
if  long  hair  remains  on  flanks,  udders  and  underlines  to 
hold  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  Clip  these  parts  short,  simply 
wipe  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  germ-laden  dust,  hair, 
manure,  etc.  are  easily  removed. 

Many  dairymen  report  increased  milk  flow  after 
clipping.  A  comfortable,  contented  cow  actually  gives 
more  milk — clean  milk — better  milk.  Get  extra  milk 
profit  by  clipping  your  cows  regularly.  Stewart  Clipper 
prices  are  lower.  The  sensational  new  electric  Clip- 
master  is  described  at  right.  Other  dippers,  $11.75  up. 
All  described  in  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5664  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 


ELECTRIC 

Clipmaster 


Plugs  in  any  electric  light  socket 
or  runs  from  auto  battery. 
World’s  fastest,  finest  dipper 
Fully  guaranteed  by  largest 
and  oldestestablished  makers 
of  dipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  At  any  dealer’s  or 
order  direct,  $2  down,  bal¬ 
ance  C.  O.  D.  Complete 
with  Universal  Motor  for 
110-120  volts.  $17.  Spedal 
voltages  slightly  more. 

When  ordering,  de¬ 
scribe  current. 


World’s  Leading  Makers  of  Animal  Clippers 


—Other  New 
Low  Price* 
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Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


$5  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  Illustrated  coin  value  book  4x6.  Guaranteed  prices. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  LeRoy,  N.  T. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  60  lb.  can  $4.00;  two 

cans  $7.50.  J.  G.  BUItTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY— 1932  CROP— Clover-Basswood  30  lb.  $2.25; 
60-$4.00;  120-$7.50.  Buckwheat  $1.75-$3.00-$5.00. 

GERALD  J.  M.  SMITH,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.3. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


30  TO  40  YEAR  OLD  single  man  wanted  on  farm. 
Must  be  good  milker  and  general  worker  $20  per  mo. 
and  board.  State  age,  nationality,  when  available. 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED— Experienced  private  chauffeur, 
middle  age  and  single,  desires  employment.  Excellent 
recommendations.  Box  60,  care  American  Agriculturist. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


AT  A  RE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  280, 

Cleveland.  O. _ _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  our  high-grade  garden 
and  field  seeds  direct  to  planters.  A  good  position  with 
big  income  for  man  acquainted  with  farming.  Previous 
selling  experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin, 

Mass. _ _ _ _ . 

YOU  TOO  can  become  our  DISTRICT  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  hire  subagents,  make  big  money  every 
week  selling  our  quality,  government  inspected,  guar¬ 
anteed  nursery  stock.  Big  demand.  Unlimited  free  re¬ 
placement  guarantee.  Protected  territory.  Three  sizes 
stock.  Apply  KNIGHT  AND  BOSTWICK,  Dept.  344, 

Newark,  N,  Y. _ _ _ _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  my  flavoring  extracts.  Fine 
goods,  big  commission.  Write  today.  A.  E.  SNELL, 

34  Scott  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  _ 

INCOME  during  winter  booking  orders  for  guaranteed 
Rugged  New  England  grown  trees,  plants,  etc.  Exper¬ 
ience  unnecessary.  Write  BURR,  Manchester,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  $1500  down  gets  200  acres,  20  cows,  horses, 
tools,  tractor,  crops,  furniture,  poultry,  $8000.  farm 
650  acres,  125  cows,  equipped,  $1000  month  income. 

Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N,  Y,,  agt, _ 

Independence,  security  assured,  North  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  J.  W.  HAW,  30  Northern 

Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn _ _ 

53  ACRE  STEUBEN  COUNTY  farm.  Good  land, 
house  and  barns.  Owned  100  years  one  family.  No 
better  farm  anywhere,  $2000;  $1000  cash.  FRANK  E. 

DRUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. _ 

50  ACRE  FARM  with  Crops— Beans,  peas,  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cucumbers,  pumpkins  squash,  apples,  hay,  etc. 
also  cow,  horse,  10  cords  firewood,  wagons,  harnesses, 
tools.  Neat  white  5-room  house,  good  42  ft.  barn.  200- 
hen  poultry  houses.  $1100  takes  everything.  Picture  pg  6 
big  Free  Fall  Catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R 

Fourth  Ave.,  N,  Y.  City. _ 

181 -ACRE  STATE  ROAD  Stock,  Truck  Crop  Farm, 
Monroe  County,  New  York.  Opportunity  for  roadside 
business,  2500  feet  frontage  on  heavily  traveled  road. 
Brockport  four  miles,  population  3500.  Grade  school 
6  rods,  serviced  by  milk  truck,  telephone,  electricity. 
73  acres  level  tillage,  40  acres  good  muck,  balance 
pasture  and  woods.  10-room  frame  house,  porch,  one 
pipe  furnace,  shaded  lawn.  Barn  30x40,  barn  No.  2 
15x25,  garage.  All  buildings  in  good  repair.  $7000.  Se¬ 
lect  your  farm  home  this  fall.  Be  prepared  to  make 
next  year  profitable.  Small  amount  of  cash  will  se¬ 
cure  farm  for  future  occupancy.  Free  circular.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


FREE  String  Pearl  Beads,  with  thirty  Beautiful 
Christmas  Cards  and  Folders  with  Envelopes.  $1.00, 
postage  10c.  Another  bargain,  45  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  and  Folders  with  Envelopes  $1.00,  postage  10c. 
GEORGE  LEAVITT,  364  South  Main,  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island.  _ 

75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G,  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y, 
PRINTED  STATIONERY — Cards,  tags,  milkbills, 
milktickets,  butterwrappers — reasonable.  State  your  re¬ 
quirements,  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. _ 

EIGHTEEN  LOVELY  CHRISTMAS  cards  with  en¬ 
velopes  $1.  Postpaid.  Your  name  embossed  on  cards 
free.  GEO.  LEIPOLD,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steril¬ 
ized  6  in.  discs,  95c;  6%  in.  $1.10;  gauzefaced  6  in. 
$1.25;  6%  in.  $1.35.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 


DELICIOUS  PURE  CANE  Molasses,  10  pounds  70c; 
20,  $1.30.  Free  12  recipes.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Mur- 
ray,  Ky. _ 

PECAN  MEATS,  halves.  2  pounds  package,  postpaid 
$1.00,  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. _ 

SHELLED  and  Selected,  raw,  Spanish  Peanuts,  10 
pounds  70c;  100,  $5.50.  Large,  papershell  Pecans,  20 
pounds  $4.00;  100,  $19.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. _ _ _ 

TREE-RIPENED,  SWEET,  Juicy,  fresh  picked 
oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  direct  from  grove  to 
you.  Bushel  box  straight  or  mixed  fruit  delivered  pre¬ 
paid  in  time  for  Christmas  $3.25.  SUNNYSIDE 
GROVES,  1215  Greenwood,  Orlando,  Florida. _ 

TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  Oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — Sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored ;  full  standard 
bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.75  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS,  Box  104,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.48  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. _ 

CHOICE  TOBACCO — Chewing  or  smoking,  5  pounds 
75c.  Pay  on  delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 

TWO  YEAR  OLD  Leaf  Tobacco:  Chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.40.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS 

UNION,  368-H,  Mayfield,  Ky. _ 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  May- 
field,  Ky. _ 

GOOD  MILD  SMOKING  Tobacco,  10  lbs.  with  clay 
pipe  $1.25,  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. _ 

MILD  AND  MELLOW  5  pounds  Long  Red  Leaf 
Chewing  or  5  pounds  extra  mild  golden  cigarette  or 
pipe.  Smoking  only  $1.00.  This  is  select  quality.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MORRIS  FARMS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GOLF  LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  .75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Burley  4  pounds  $1.00.  Six  pounds  scraps  ,50c.  Pipe 
free.  Pay  postman.  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3, 
Sedalia,  Ky. _ _ 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  delightful,  mild  flavor;  5 
lbs.  with  papers,  $1.00.  CIGARETTE  TOBACCO  EX- 
CHANGE,  B25,  Mayfield,  Ky. _ 

CIGARETTE  or  PIPE  BURLEY,  mild,  guaranteed, 
5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.25.  Pipe  or  roller  and  papers  free. 
Pay  when  received.  TENANT  FARMERS,  R3,  Sedalia, 
Ky. _ 

GUARANTEED,  8  lbs.  Fragrant,  mellow,  smoking 
or  5  lbs.  chewing  $1.25.  Silk  socks,  pipe,  and  box 
cigars  free  with  order.  FARMERS  TOBACCO  EX- 
CHANGE,  S134,  Mayfield,  Ky, _ 

TWENTY  CHEWING  TWISTS  $1.00.  Twenty  sacks 
smoking  $1.00.  Prepaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D-20, 
Mayfield,  Ky. _ 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  10  lbs.  $1.00.  Smoking 
75c,  flavoring  recipe,  pipe  free.  ORGANIZED  GROWERS, 
Wingo,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


YARN:  Colored  Wool  for  rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
wool  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE.  H.  BARTLETT 
(Manufacturer)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. _ 

“SPECIAL”  7  DOZEN  Sanitary  Napkins  for  $1.00, 
mailed  parcel  post,  plain  pkg.  NATIONAL  CASE  & 
CARTON  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. _ 

50  BUTTERFLY  QUILT  PIECES  30c.  Pattern  free. 
Beautiful  cotton,  silk.  Velvet  patchwork  4  lbs.  $1.00; 
postage.  Rug  supplies.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Brock- 
ton.  Mass. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  QUILT  PIECES.  165  Washfast  prints, 
none  alike  50c  for  75;  25c  for  360  two  alike  $1.00 
postpaid,  also  have  folding  quilting  frames.  MIRTENY 
McCORMOCK,  Streator,  Ill. 


WOOL— HIDES -FURS 


TRAPPERS,  TRAPPERS.  My  recipe  and  scent  to 
trap  foxes  is  sure  and  guaranteed.  7  years  of  large 
results  and  best  reference.  FRED  COUTURE,  South 
Durham,  Quebec,  Co.  Drummond. 


SHIP  WOOL,  FURS,  hides  for  good  prices  to  S.  H. 
LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED.  Full  market  prices.  Honest 
grading.  Fur  scarfs,  etc.  made  to  order.  WILLIAM  T. 
DECKER,  Seeley  St.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  scents;  lowest  prices; 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
CO.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


HELLO!  I’m  having  a  fine  time  air¬ 
ing  all  of  my  pet  criticisms  of  the 
womenfolk.  My  conscience  is  perfectly 
clear  in  this  fault-finding,  because  so 
far  as  the  Editor  will  give  me  space, 
I  am  printing  letters  from  women 
answering  these  criticisms. 

This  time  I  rise  to  ask  women  the 
direct  question:  Why  is  it  that  you 
hate  one  another  so?  Ask  any  office 
or  business  woman  for  whom  she 
would  rather  work,  a  man  or  a  woman, 
and  every  time  she  will  tell  you 
promptly  that  she  prefers  a  man  for 
a  boss.  Why  is  this  so?  Is  it  because 
women  have  not  been  used  to  authority 
down  through  the  ages  and  are  there¬ 
fore  not  able  to  use  it  well  and  tact¬ 
fully,  or  is  it  because  they  have  not 
been  used  to  business  offices  and  ways 
for  as  long  as  men  have,  so  they  have 
not  been  able  to  adjust  themselves  to 
working  in  a  team  with  other  people? 

Just  the  other  day  I  had  a  good 
laugh  in  visiting  with  an  old  high 
school  principal,  talking  about  disci¬ 
pline. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “that  I 
have  a  good  deal  more  trouble  straight¬ 
ening  out  the  squabbles  and  misunder¬ 
standings  among  my  women  teachers 
than  I  do  in  making  the  girls  and  boys 
behave.” 

In  the  same  category  as  this  criti¬ 
cism  is  the  unanswerable  fact  also  that 
women  are  cruelly  critical  of  one  an¬ 
other.  Is  it  because,  being  a  woman, 
she  knows  the  other  women’s  short¬ 
comings,  or  why  is  it  that  the  average 
woman  is  so  uncharitable  of  her  own 
sex?  Time  and  again  I  have  noticed 
a  woman  being  so  very  nice  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  another  woman’s  face,  and  then 
the  moment  that  woman’s  back  was 
turned,  oh,  boy!  how  her  ears  must 
have  burned! 

Now  I  know,  of  course,  that  these 
criticisms  do  not  apply  to  all  individ¬ 
ual  women,  but  if  you  are  fair  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  they  are  quite  often 
true.  I  have  always  wondered  why,  so 
perhaps  some  of  you  womenfolk  can 
lay  me  out  in  lavender  again  and  in 
no  uncertain  language  tell  me  why  I 
am  wrong.  If  by  any  chance  you  agree 
that  I  am  right,  or  at  least  partly 
right,  are  not  these  uncharitable  faults 
something  that  might  be  corrected  if 
women  themselves  just  took  note  of 
them? — Mere  Man. 


Pies  That  Have  the  Charm 
of  Novelty 
By  L.  M.  Thornton 

EVERY  country  seems  to  have  pies 
of  its  own  special  kind  and  even 
the  American  pie  has  many  different 
forms  and  fillings. 

In  Tennessee  the  cook  makes  a  pie 
that  is  especially  rich,  but  equally 
delicious: 

Quince  Pie 

Make  a  rather  rich  crust  and  with 
it  line  a  round  pie  pan.  In  the  bottom 
put  a  layer  of  quince  or  other  preserves 
(both  pear  and  orange  are  delicious) 
and  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  thick 
sweet  cream.  Put  in  a  second  layer  of 
the  preserve  and  cover  with  more 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Small  Ideas  may  have  large  commercial 
possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book,  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form. 
Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN, 
73- L,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  LaceyvUle.  Pa, 
WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  UTERINE  CAPSULE  for  slow  breeding  cows. 
Write  for  one.  DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Cattle  Special¬ 
ist, LH)7GrandAve;j_War^s^ _ 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  America’s  leading  poultry 
magazine.  Explains  methods  used  by  successful  poultry- 
men.  One  year  25  cents  Dept.  C-60.  Mount  Morris,  Ill. 

FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  ddgs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


cream.  Put  on  an  upper  crust  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Mock  Lemon  Pie 

Massachusetts  has  a  pie  that  dates 
back  to  Puritan  days,  and  is  just  as 
good  now  as  when  made  by  some 
pioneer  mother: 

Make  a  filling  as  you  would  for  a 
lemon  cream  pie  substituting  vinegar 
for  lemon  juice  and  seasoning  with 
nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  allspice.  Bake 
in  a  rich  lower  crust  and  cover  top 
with  a  meringue. 

From  Maryland  comes  the  Washing¬ 
ton  pie,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
the  pies  of  early  days.  Make  a  thin 
cake-  batter  and  bake  in  small  tins  in 
a  medium  oven.  Each  sheet  should  be 
very  thin  when  baked.  Put  a  layer  of 
preserved  fruit  or  jelly  between  each 
two  sheets  and  dust  the  top  with 
granulated  sugar.  For  holiday  occas¬ 
ions,  beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
brush  it  over  the  top  of  the  pie  in 
squares  or  diamonds.  Sift  the  sugar 
over  these  giving  the  pie  a  latticework 
appearance. 

Pumpkin  Pie 

The  early  settlers  along  the  New 
England  coast  had  another  delicious 
pie  that  had  also  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  inexpensive. 

Butter  a  pie  pan  rather  thickly,  be¬ 
ing  sure  that  both  pan  and  butter  are 
cold.  Sprinkle  bottom  with  rye  flour 
or  corn  meal  and  dust  with  a  very 
little  salt.  Blend  cooked  and  sweetened 
pumpkin  that  has  been  carefully  sift¬ 
ed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  top  milk, 
or  milk  to  which  one  fourth  its  bulk 
of  cream  has  been  added,  and  pour  this 
into  the  pan  being  careful  to  hold  it 
low  and  do  the  work  so  carefully  that 
the  meal  is  not  ridged.  A  beaten  egg 
may  be  added  but  in  early  days  eggs 
were  not  as  plentiful  as  now  and  our 
forefathers  ate  the  New  England  pies 
without  this  addition. 

Park  Mince  Pie 

An  especially  delicious  mince  pie 
comes  from  Pennsylvania.  Make  a 
rather  rich  crust  and  with  it  line  a 
deep  pie  pan.  Using  any  favorite  re¬ 
cipe  make  a  mince  meat  filling,  sub¬ 
stituting  fat  pork  that  has  been  put 
through  the  food  grinder  (fine  knife) 
instead  of  chopped  suet.  A  bit  of  chop¬ 
ped  citron  also  adds  to  the  richness  of 
the  pie.  Mince  pies  made  in  this  way 
will  keep  fresh  much  longer  than  the 
mince  pie  made  by  present  day 
methods. 

Sweet  Cider  Pie 

Ohio,  the  state  of  delicious  apples, 
has  a  pie  that  is  a  real  treat  wherever 
it  is  made. 

Bring  one  pint  of  sweet  cider  to 
boiling  point,  add  one  half  cupful  sugar, 
one  fourth  teaspoonful  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  nutmeg,  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  corn  starch  mixed  to  a  paste 
with  cold  water.  Simmer  until  thick,  add 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  remove 
from  fire.  Pour  into  a  pan  that  has 
been  lined  with  pastry,  cover  top  with 
a  lattice  work  of  pastry  and  bake 
quickly.  Let  cool  before  serving. 


Appeal  to  the  Eye 

The  appearance  of  food  on  the  plate 
has  much  to  do  with  its  palatability. 
Whether  one  is  serving  tourist  meals 
or  merely  satisfying  her  own  family’s 
appetite,  certain  points  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  For  instance,  a  vegetable  plate 
should  provide  attractive  colors  as  well 
as  delicious  flavor.  A  combination  of 
stewed  corn,  boiled  cabbage,  boiled 
onions,  and  boiled  potato  might  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  needs  of  the  body,  but 
when  placed  on  the  plate  offers  no  con¬ 
trasts  of  color  or  flavor  which  would 
be  provided  by  sliced  buttered  red 
beets,  green  celery  hearts,  carrot  strips, 
green  beans  or  peas,  and  stuffed  baked 
potato  topped  off  with  grated  cheese. 

It  is  true  that  we  enjoy  with  our 
eyes  as  well  as  with  our  palates,  and 
good  nutrition  takes  that  important 
fact  into  account.  A  good  vegetable 
plate  properly  balanced  offers  a  plenti¬ 
ful  and  easy  meal;  this  is  something 
which  farm  people  attempting  to  sat¬ 
isfy  tourists  could  well  provide. 


STORAGE  BATTERIES 

EDISON  NON-ACID  Nickel  Farm  Light  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed.  Non-sulphaitng  and 
odorless,  Complete  farm  generating  plants,  motors,  etc., 
at  unusual  bargains.  B.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  35 
Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 
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$aves  Money 
on  Colds 

Every  cold  you  avoid,  or  check 
promptly,  means  a  saving  in 
money,  time  and  health. 

To  have  fewer  colds  and  less 
severe  colds,  follow  the  new 
Vicks  Plan  for  better  Control-of- 
Colds — fully  explained  in  each 
Vicks  package. 


.  .  .  to  Prevent  many  colds 


.  .  .  to  End  it  Sooner 


IF  there  is  a  cough,  you’ll  like  the 
new  Vicks  Cough  Drop— medicated 
with  ingredients  of  VapoRub. 


Mothers,  Mix  This 
at  Home  for 
a  Bad  Cough 

Saves  $2.  So  Easy!  No  Cookingl 


You’ll  be,  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and  try 
it  for  a  distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
mix,  and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  214  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  costs  no  more  than  a  small  bot¬ 
tle  of  ready-made  medicine,  yet  it  is  the 
most  effective  remedy  that  money  can  buy. 
Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes,  loosens  the  germ-la¬ 
den  phlegm,  and  clears  the  air  passages. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets 
you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in  j 
concentrated  form,  famous  as  a  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


Why  Suffer  with  — — 

Skin  Troubles  when 

Cuticura 

Quickly  Heals 

—  Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free.  Address: 

"  “Guticttra,”  Dept.  6B,  Malden,  Mass. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  it  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit,  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BRCOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Presents,  Plus  ! 

Small  Gifts ,  as  Well  as  Large ,  Show  Friendship 


SOME  one  tells  a  story  of  a  rich 
woman,  whose  friends  hesitated  to 
give  her  presents  because  she  had 
everything.  But  one,  with  loving  intui¬ 
tion,  sent  her  at  Christmas,  little  things 
— inexpensive  ones — that  the  wealthy 
one  especially  liked.  The  parcels  in¬ 
cluded  soft  lead  pencils,  chocolate 
mints,  a  jar  of  currant  jelly — just  little 
gifts  that  mean  affectionate  thought. 
And  the  unpretentious  presents  were  a 
source  of  great  joy  and  happiness. 

So  this  Christmas,  if  we  must  count 
pennies,  rather  than  quarters  and 
halves,  and  greenbacks,  let’s  add  a 
personal  touch  to  the  gift.  Marjorie,  a 
busy  mother  of  four,  put  up  some 
choice  pickles  as  Christmas  gifts. 
“Every  one  of  my  friends  gets  a  jar,” 
she  explained  cheerily,  “and  here’s  the 
rhyme  all  ready,  too!” 

O  Fortune  proved  quite  fickle, 

No  wealth  would  she  impart. 

But  I  send  this  jar  of  pickle, 

With  greetings  from  my  heart. 


A  delicately  scented  cake  of  soap  for 
the  invalid,  or  for  any  woman,  for  that 
matter,  carries  this  message, — 

May  Christmas  tide  bring 
Lots  of  gladness  I  hope, 

For  a  very  dear  lady, 

As  sweet  as  this  soap ! 

You  can  make  potholders  from  your 
piece  bag’s  odds  and  ends,  or  buy  them 
at  the  five  and  ten.  Here’s  a  verse  to 
go  along — 

Your  hands  are  so  pretty, 

That  ’twould  be  a  pity, 

To  spoil  them  with  kettle  or  pan! 

As  this  little  holder, 

Makes  handles  feel  colder, 

Just  use  it  as  much  as  you  can! 

No  housewife  ever  had  too  many 
dishtowels,  and  she  will  welcome  some, 
prettily  wrapped,  especially  if  they  tell 
her  that, 

Towels  for  your  dishes , 

Bring  loving  Christmas  wishes! 


Who  wouldn’t  love  a  gift  like  that? 

Soap  has  wonderful  possibilities  as  a 
present.  Choose  a  sizeable  cake  of  bath 
soap  for  the  man  of  the  house,  and 
tag  it, — 

I’ve  picked  out  this  soap  for  your 
tubbing, 

A  sensible  size  for  a  man. 

And  I  hope  it  will  keep  you,  while 
scrubbing, 

A-singing  as  loud  as  you  can! 

For  Smart  Matrons 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3184.  This  is 
one  of  those  priceless  frocks  that  is  at 
home  in  almost  any  company.  We  like  it 
best  made  up  in  either  black  or  dark  blue 
crinkled  crepe  with  a  collar  of  white 
crepe  and  vest  of  the  palest  flesh  pinic 
lace,  but  dark  green  or  broivn  combined 
with  beige  are  also  good.  A  gold  metal 
lace  and  gold  buckle  on  a  brown  crepe 
dress  with  brown  satin  collar  would  be 
rich-looking  and  still  conservative.  A  soft 
woolen  material  may  be  used.  Note  the 
long  slenderizing  lines.  This  pattern  is  de¬ 
signed  for  sizes  36  to  48  inch  bust,  and 
size  36  takes  3%  yards  39-inch  material, 
1%  yards  7-inch  lace,  and  %  yard  39-inch 
contrasting  material. 


A  little  girl  was  made  radiantly 
happy  when  an  impecunious  Grandma 
fixed  up  for  her,  a  piece  bag,  whose  gay 
colored  scraps  held  thrilling  possibili¬ 
ties.  Bright  hued  bean  bags  still  have 
a  charm,  and  a  child  does  enjoy  a  jar 
of  jelly  for  his  or  her  very  own.  Mark 
on  the  tag, 

Christmas  greetings,  here  they  are, 

All  tucked  in  a  jelly  jar! 

The  bright  colored  lining  of  envelopes 
were  saved  through  the  year  by  a 
thoughtful  aunt,  and  with  scissors  and 
a  jar  of  paste,  made  a  gift  that  brought 
great  joy.  (If  these  have  not  been 
saved,  colored  papers  in  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  can  be  procured,  usually,  at  a 
five  and  ten).  Children  will  enjoy  mak¬ 
ing  Christmas  tree  trimmings  from 
them  for  the  doll’s  tree.  (And  inci¬ 
dentally,  do  let  them  have  a  tiny  tree  to 
trim ! ) 

So  these  suggestions  will  help  in 
Christmas  planning.  Don’t  call  it  a 
Christmas  problem!  That’s  a  terrible 
word  to  apply  to  the  loveliest  season  of 
the  year!)  Let  the  giver  go  with  the 
gift,  and  loving  thought  gives  value  to 
the  humblest  present. 


Your  Help  Needed 


We  hesitate  to  place 
f  appeals  for  money  be- 
[fore  subscribers  in 
times  like  these  yet 
there  are  two  good 
causes  which  need 
money  to  carry  on 
their  work,  so  with¬ 
out  undue  urging,  we 
„„  are  placing  their 

■  iiiymunl  needs  before  you. 

One  is  the  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Association  which  puts  out  what 
we  commonly  speak  of  as  Christmas 
Seals.  Doubtless  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  you  to  purchase  these  from  the 
Red  Cross  or  from  county  tuberculosis 
associations.  The  money  spent  for 
these  Christmas  Seals  helps  to  prevent, 
find,  and  cure  tuberculosis  during  the 
entire  year. 


The  second  worth-while  cause  is  the 
New  York  City  Cancer  Committee,  34 
East  75th  St.,  New  York  City.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  cancer  in  many 
cases  may  be  cured  if  caught  in  the 
early  stage.  The  purpose  of  the  New 
York  City  Cancer  Committee  is  to 
spread  knowledge  about  this  disease  in 
order  that  those  suffering  from  it  may 
see  a  physician  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  trouble  when  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  it  may  be  cured.  This  Society  is 
also  putting  out  package  labels  which 
can  be  used  on  packages,  similar  in 
a  way  to  the  use  of  Christmas  Seals. 
$1.00  sent  to  the  above  address  will 
bring  you  a  package  of  these  seals. 


In  cooking  for  an  invalid  who  likes 
ice  cream  it  is  useful  to  know  that  a 
small  amount  freezes  quickly  in  a  bak¬ 
ing  powder  can  packed  in  salt  and  ice 
in  the  proper  proportions.  The  danger 
of  salt  water  leaking  in  can  be  avoided 
by  covering  the  seam  between  cover 
and  can  smoothly  with  a  strip  of  cloth 
thoroughly  oiled  with  lard  or  other  fat.  [ 


An  Aladdin 

Mantle  Lamp” 

rScupi  Santa  Claud. 


And  Santa  is  right — Aladdin  lamps 

do  make  ideal  gifts  for  they  bring  a  wealth 
of  lasting  brightness  and  cheerfulness  into 
every  home  where  used  by  the  abundance 
of  pure,  modern  white  light  they  produce. 
Aladdin  light  is  like  sunlight  and  will  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  every  member  of  the  family  for 
years.  A  gift  of  an  Aladdin  will  be  a  constant 
ever-pleasant  reminder  of  your  thoughtful¬ 
ness.  City  folks,  too,  will  find  the  Aladdin 
will  solve  their  problem  of  a  suitable  gift 
for  the  folks  back  home. 


The  Entire  Family  Will 
Enjoy  This 

marina- 

MU-TYPE 

Aladdin 

KEROSEN  E 
(COAL  OIL) 

Mantle 
Lamp 

Positively  the  Lowest 
Price  at  Which  an 
Atoddin  Has  Ever 
Been  Offered  _  _  _ 

Here's  AladdinslU  Features 


AND 

TRIPOD 

EXTRA 


This  Nu-Type  Aladdin  1  igh  ts  instantly ,  bums 
common  kerosene  (coal-oil),  burns  50  hours 
to  a  gallon,  gives  more  and  better  light  than 
10  ordinary  lamps,  its  light  is  white — like 
sunlight — is  absolutely  safe,  odorless,  smoke¬ 
less,  noiseless;  requires  no  pumping  or 
generating  and  is  so  simple  to  operate  that 
a  child  can  run  it. 


Reduced  Prices  on  All  Models 

of  Table,  Vase,  Hanging,  Bracket 
and  Floor  Lamps 

Beantif ul  New  Glass  and  Parchment  Shades 

'll  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration.  If  [T 
[  you  do  not  know  who  he  is  write  us  4 
JJ  for  his  name,  and  illustrated  catalog.  UL. 

The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

609  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEW  LOW  RATES 

Come  and  bring  the  family.  3  minutes  from 
Peace  Bridge  to  Canada;  20  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Clean,  comfortable  rooms, 
good  beds,  excellent  food.  Rates  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Send  for  free  Road  Map  and  Booklet 
C.  A.  MINER.  President 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  STREET.  NEAR  DELAWARE 

BUFFALO,  New  York 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists.  f 

HiscoxChem.  Wks.Patchogoe,N.Y.| 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock 


WHEN  I  wrote  my  last  page  in  the 
A.  A.  I  was  out  on  the  ocean  and 
six  weeks  away  from  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed.  Now  I  have  been,  for  three 
weeks,  re-establishing  myself,  picking 
up  loose  ends  and  getting  busy  again. 
For  the  first  few  days  I  found  myself 
confused  by  the  accumulated  mail,  the 
papers  which  had  been  saved  for  me 
to  read,  and  the  stories  my  associates 
brought  to  me  about  this  and  that. 
Now  gradually,  I  find  myself  getting 
back  into  my  old  stride,  but  I  have  had 
a  grand  opportunity  to  get  free  from 
a  lot  of  inconsequential  things  and  1 
hope  to  keep  free  from  them — other¬ 
wise  I  am  afraid  of  becoming  like  a 
squirrel  in  a  cage,  eternally  busy  but 
never  getting  anywhere. 

Of  the  things  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected  that  I  have  come  back  to  find 
most  worthwhile  and  therefore  most 
interesting,  a  few  stand  out  above  the 
others.  I  will  list  them  here  as  much 
for  my  own  guidance  as  for  anything 
else, 

(1)  The  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  C onjerence  Board. 
This  group  made  up  of  the  executive 
committees  of  the  principal  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  is  the  most  powerful  means 
by  which  New  York  State  Farmers 
may  protect  themselves  politically. 
Three  forces  tend,  all  the  time,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  effectiveness  of  this  body. 
(1) — political  leaders,  who  seek  to  en¬ 
mesh  its  members  in  partisan  politics; 

(2) — jealousies  between  organizations 
(the  present  chairman  of  the  Board, 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  Fred  Free¬ 
stone,  has  done  more  to  eliminate  this 
destructive  factor  by  his  broad-gauged 
leadership  of  the  board  than  any  other 
man.);  (3) — personal  ambitions  of 
board  members. 

Happily  none  of  the  above  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  are  being  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  at  the  present  time.  My  only 
point  in  listing  them  is  to  point  them 
out  so  that  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  develop,  for  I  repeat  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Conference  Board  is 
the  most  important  means  for  securing 
a  politically  fair  deal  possessed  by  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State.  It  must 
be  preserved  in  its  integrity  and  vigor 
at  all  costs.  One  of  the  finest  things 
that  could  happen  to  agriculture  would 
be  to  establish  a  similar  board,  guided 
by  similar  principles  to  function  in  a 
national  way. 

(2)  Our  Agricultural  Research 
and  Education. 

All  progress  is  based  on  knowledge. 
In  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  and  in  the 
New  England  States  are  to  be  found 
the  highest  development  of  agricultural 
research,  teaching,  and  extension. 
Other  sections  of  the  country  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  institutions,  outside  this 
area,  may  excel  in  one  particular  or 
another,  as  for  example  research,  but 
when  it  comes  to  combining  research 
with  resident  teaching  at  institutions 
and  the  extension  of  knowledge  out  to 
practical  farmers,  I  am  sure  that  my 
statement  holds  good.  In  fact,  so  ef¬ 
fective  is  the  leadership  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  institutions  of  this  section  that 
they  are  drawing  the  fire  of  everyone 
whose  selfish  interests  are  thwarted  by 
farmers  who  know  too  much.  The  op¬ 
position  of  such  people  is  shrewd,  bitter 
and  ruthless.  At  all  costs,  we,  as  farm¬ 
ers,  must  protect  the  effectiveness  of 
agricultural  research,  teaching,  and  ex¬ 
tension,  though  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  not  go  along  with  saving  on 
the  costs  of  this  work.  That’s  quite  a 
different  thing  from  destroying  it, 
however. 

(3)  Costs  of  Distribution. 

Someone  else  might  say  marketing, 
but  we  would  both  be  talking  about  the 


same  thing  because  marketing  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  performing  a 
series  of  services  and  it  is  the  cutting 
down  on  the  costs  of  these  services, 
such  as  transportation,  packing,  grad¬ 
ing,  warehousing,  delivering,  etc.  that 
constitute  the  mechanics  of  a  success¬ 
ful  marketing  operation.  Here  it  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  foes  of  farmers 
who  attempt  to  cut  distribution  costs 
by  cooperative  effort,  are  in  a  pretty 
sorry  position.  Just  at  present,  these 
foes  are  “hollering”  their  heads  off 
about  the  cost  of  county  agents,  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  but  they  have  nothing  to  say 
about  another  fact  that  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  to  all  of  us,  and 
that  is  that  while  the  price  of  basic 
commodities  like  wheat  and  corn  and 
milk  have  been  halved  and  halved 
again,  they — the  self-styled  business 
geniuses  of  America — have  done  noth¬ 
ing  with  their  great  companies  to  cut 
the  costs  of  distribution  until  now  we 
have  the  absurd  situation  of  the  man 
who  sells  a  basic  commodity  receiving 
in  some  instances  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  consumers’  dollar. 

So  I  say  to  you  who  have  stuck  with 
this  articles  so  far,  that  as  far  as  we 
farmers  are  concerned,  the  fight  that 
is  ahead,  depression  or  no  depression, 
is  on  the  costs  of  distribution.  They 
are  going  to  come  down  and  somebody 
is  going  to  get  the  saving.  We  might 
as  well  try  to  make  some  of  that  sav¬ 
ing  for  agriculture,  and  if  we  do,  we 
must  have  research  and  education,  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  the  strongest  possible 
organization  to  protect  our  interests. 

*  *  * 

Depression  Dairying 

How  do  you  like  my  title?  Well, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  that’s  what 
a  lot  of  us  are  doing,  and  if  signs  mean 
anything  there  are  still  tougher  times 
ahead,  so  while  we  may  all  have  our 
theories  about  how  we  might  avoid 
them,  the  chances  are  that  what  most 
of  us  will  da  is  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  inevitable  and  take  it  on  the  chin. 
Here  is  my  own  personal  program  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Of  course,  I  am  at  a 
little  advantage  because  I  have  been 
getting  ready  for  this  situation  for  a 
couple  of  years,  with  the  help  of  Fred 
Emmick,  manager  of  my  Highbridge 
Dairy  Farm. 

To  begin  with  I  am  going  to  make 
as  much  milk  as  I  can  from  grass, 
which  means  that  I  have  got  to  grow 
more  grass  on  my  pastures  and  pas¬ 
ture  some  of  my  meadows.  The  most 
effective  means  of  growing  grass  on 
pasture  that  I  have  yet  discovered  is 
to  top  dress  them  with  a  mixture  of 
hen  manure  and  super  phosphate.  This 
means  that  I  have  got  to  keep  hens 
with  my  cows,  which  is  good  diversi¬ 
fication  and  good  farm  management. 
The  same  two  men  who  handle  forty 
to  fifty  head  of  cattle  can  just  as  well 
take  care  of  up  to  a  thousand  hens, 
and  in  my  judgment,  a  thousand  hens 
during  the  next  three  years  will  give 
twenty-five  to  thirty  dairy  cows  a  close 
run  for  gross  income  and  trim  them  on 
net  income. 

Now  I  don’t  advocate  putting  any 
money  into  hen  houses,  just  take  a  hay 
mow,  cut  some  windows  in  the  side  of 
the  barn,  roof  over  a  room  with  poles 
to  hold  up  hay,  and  you  have  a  pretty 
darn  good  hen  house  anyway.  In  my 
own  case,  I’ll  have  the  hay  mow  room 
to  the  extent  that  I  pasture  my  mea¬ 
dows.  I  won’t  cut  so  much  hay.  In  fact 
when  it  comes  to  hay,  I  expect  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  unless  we 
have  unusual  weather,  to  run  short. 
However,  this  doesn’t  particularly 
worry  me  because  as  long  as  grain 
prices  keep  where  they  are  I  can  buy 
corn  meal  or  hominy  and  feed  it  in 
place  of  hay  to  advantage. 

Since  I  want  my  men  to  keep  busy 
every  minute  with  productive  labor, 
that  is,  on  hens  and  cows,  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  grow  any  corn  for  silage.  I  shall 
grow  a  piece  of  oats  or  millet,  or  any 


other  crop  like  that,  which  we  can  get 
around  to  in  season  for  the  silo,  but 
only  because  I  must  have  something 
with  which  to  seed  clover  and  alfalfa. 
However,  I’m  not  going  to  plow  a  sin¬ 
gle  foot  of  sod  on  which  I  can  get  a  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre  by  top  dressing  with 
cow  manure  and  super  phosphate,  so  I 
don’t  expect  to  feed  much  silage. 

This  program  is  eliminating  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  leaving  my  men  free  to 
care  for  the  baby  chicks  in  the  Spring, 
to  get  started  at  haying  in  June,  and 
to  take  care  of  the  fall  cows  and  the 
pullets  as  they  come  into  production  in 
the  autumn,  instead  of  wearing  them¬ 
selves  out  carrying  water  into  a  tub, 
which  is  another  way  to  say,  filling  silo. 
Under  this  system,  80  per  cent  of  my 
feed  purchases  will  be  corn,  in  some 
form  or  another.  I  won’t  pay  too  much 
attention  to  protein.  I’ll  buy  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  except  super  phosphate,  and 
dam  little  grass  seed. 

*  *  * 

Those  Ayrshire  Steers 

Several  people  asked  me  about  my 
Ayrshire  steers  which  I  wrote  about 
the  latter  part  of  September.  By  driv¬ 
ing  them  into  a  barn  with  a  herd  of 
cows,  these  two  animals  were  corralled 
without  the  difficulties  which  attended 
their  capture  last  fall,  and  immediately 
they  were  yarded  in  a  lot  with  a  high 
fence,  they  became  quite  domestic. 
They  were  put  on  grain  for  about  a 
month  and  then  were  sold  because  of 
the  lack  of  room  in  which  to  keep 
them.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures 
available,  but  as  I  recall  it  they  brought 
just  short  of  $60  apiece.  At  this  price 
they  were  not  altogether  a  bad  ven¬ 
ture  for  me,  because  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  little  milk,  an  almost  neglig¬ 
ible  amount  of  grain,  and  practically 
no  care  at  all,  their  price  represented 
the  sale  of  a  certain  amount  of  pas¬ 
turage  and  alfalfa  hay. 

As  I  look  ahead  to  the  probable  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  milk  industry,  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  it  will  be  at  least  one 
method  of  getting  a  little  cash — to 
raise  a  few  steers  each  year — and  of 
the  dairy  breeds,  the  Ayrshire  breed 
seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

Along  this  line  I  recall  seeing  on  a 
300-acre  farm  just  on  the  outskirts  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  a  wonderful  herd 
of  purebred  and  grade  Ayrshires  on 
which  was  being  used  for  part  of  the 
cows  a  very  high  grade  purebred  Angus 
bull.  The  calves  from  this  mating  were 
suckled  on  dairy  cows,  sometimes  two 
to  the  cow,  and  sold  off  either  as  top- 
quality  veals  or  baby  beeves. 

*  *  * 

Cold  Storage  on  the  Farm 

I  am  about  to  get  some  experience 
with  an  idea  that  has  interested  me  for 
years.  After  having  got  along  without 
any  shelter  for  my  cars  for  nearly  a 
year,  I  am  building  a  garage.  In  one 
corner  of  this  garage  I  am  going  to 
provide  space  for  a  small  cooler  room. 
Then  when  I  can  afford  to  do  it  I  am 
going  to  equip  this  room  with  electri¬ 
cal  cooling  apparatus,  with  the  idea  of 
using  it  for  myself  and  several  of  my 
friends  as  a  cold  storage  for  meat. 

My  observation  is  that  on  the  farm 
so  far  as  meat  is  concerned  it  is  a  case 
of  either  feast  or  famine.  When  broilers 
are  on  it  is  a  case  of  eat  them  until 
you  are  tired  of  them,  or  keep  feeding 
them.  When  the  fall  turkeys  are  grown, 
the  same  problem  exists,  and  when  it 
comes  to  larger  animals  like  veals  and 
beeves  and  hogs  there  is  no  way  of 
profiting  by  the  cheap  and  fresh  meat 
which  is  available  from  them  for  long¬ 
er  than  a  few  days. 

My  idea  is  to  have  a  meat  cooler  in 
which  I  can  kill  off  and  hang  up  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  broilers  or  carry  along 
a  quarter  of  beef,  a  lamb,  or  part  of  a 
veal  without  much  expense.  Maybe  the 
■whole  thing  won’t  work  out,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  be  content  until  I  try  it. 


I  would  also  like  to  use  the  same 
cooling  apparatus  and  perhaps  part  of 
the  same  room  partitioned  off,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  for  some  vegetables  and  for  egg 
storage. 

If  anybody  has  had  any  experience 
with  such  a  cooler  on  a  farm  I  certain¬ 
ly  would  appreciate  hearing  from  him. 

*  *  * 

Dried-Up  Hens  Lay 

One  of  the  biggest  kicks  I  got  out  of 
things  at  Sunnygables  when  I  got 
home,  was  the  way  a  bunch  of  hens 
I  had  dried  up  last  summer  had  been 
performing  while  I  was  gone.  The 
record  showed  that  they  had  hit  it  off 
during  October  and  November  at  from 
60  per  cent  to  a  little  above  70  per  cent. 
I  am  writing  this  on  November  28th, 
and  they  are  still  laying  50  per  cent, 
despite  some  rather  severe  changes  in 
weather.  Of  course,  their  eggs  are  top¬ 
ping  the  market.  It  looks  now  as 
though  they  would  continue  strong 
through  December  when  I  think  I  shall 
kill  them  off.  Now  I  want  to  be  sure 
to  be  understood  that  I  don’t  claim  that 
the  lay  off  I  gave  this  bunch  of  birds 
last  summer  is  the  cause  of  their  won¬ 
derful  production  this  fall,  but  at  any 
rate  it  didn’t  hurt  them,  it  didn’t  cost 
much  to  lay  them  off  because  eggs 
were  not  bringing  anything  at  the  time, 
and  they  certainly  have  outperformed 
the  yearlings  I  had  last  fall.  I  have  four 
pens  of  pullets  going  this  winter  and 
I  plan  to  lay  off  one  of  these  next  sum¬ 
mer  to  get  a  little  further  experience 
with  the  idea. 

*  *  * 

What  Price  Gold? 

Gradually,  but  with  a  sureness  that 
is  most  encouraging,  the  lines  are  form¬ 
ing  in  this  country  which  will  force 
a  serious  and  studied  consideration  of 
our  present  monetary  system.  More 
people  are  talking  about  the  subject 
than  ever,  more  intelligence  is  evident 
in  the  discussions,  and  there  are  even 
some  groups  which  are  forming  definite 
propositions  for  monetary  modifica¬ 
tions. 

Popularly  the  subject  is  labeled  “go¬ 
ing  off  the  gold  standard”;  actually,  of 
course,  not  even  the  wildest  advocate 
of  monetary  reform  in  this  country 
means  what  the  term  “going  off  the 
gold  standard”  conveys.  What  many 
men  are  saying  and  what  more  will 
be  saying  and  advocating,  however,  is 
that  since  gold  is  so  high  in  price  in 
the  terms  of  all  other  things,  that  the 
amount  of  gold  that  is  by  present  cus¬ 
tom  given  for  one  dollar  of  U.  S.  Cur¬ 
rency  be  reduced  somewhat,  perhaps 
from  23.22  grains  to  16  or  20  grains. 
Doing  this  would,  of  course,  raise  the 
price  of  things  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
make  debts  easier  to  pay.  Whatever 
may  be  our.  own  individual  opinions  on 
this  subject  it  is  one  we  are  bound  to 
hear  a  lot  about  and  one  on  which  most 
of  us  will  take  a  position.  That  is,  un¬ 
less  we  prefer  to  drift  along  with  de¬ 
flation  until  we  all  go  broke. 

*  *  * 

Courage 

About  half  of  my  time  is  spent  in 
contact  with  farm  people  and  the  other 
half  with  business  leaders  in  larger 
cities.  For  example,  I  have  just  been 
spending  a  couple  of  days  in  New  York 
City  following  a  trip  to  Chicago.  In 
both  cities  I  have  had  quite  intimate 
contact  with  bankers  and  the  heads  of 
large  and  powerful  corporations.  In 
both  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  with  whom  I  have  talked,  the 
story  has  been  the  same :  the  bankers 
and  business  leaders  of  America  today 
are,  generally  speaking,  a  highly  ner¬ 
vous,  discouraged,  and  scared  lot  of 
men.  If  I  should  permit  myself  to  see 
what  is  ahead  through  their  eyes  I 
would  be  just  as  nervous  and  discour¬ 
aged  and  scared. 

But  I  go  back  in  memory  to  three  or 
four  years  ago  when  I  can  recall  what 
these  same  individuals  said  to  me  in 
those  days.  They  were  certainly  100 
per  cent  wrong  then,  so  it  is  logical 
to  deduce  that  they  are  at  least  partly 
wrong  now. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  10,  1932 


^  The  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
--  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Take  Your  Doctor’s  Advice 


Will  you  tell  me  of  the  reliability  of  a 
certain  clinic  which  advertises  over  the 
radio  to  cure  swollen  veins  and  rupture 
without  an  operation?” 

We  have  checked  with  authorities 
whom  we  believe  are  reliable  who  in¬ 
dicate  to  us  that  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  methods  outlined  produce 
good  results.  We  have  also  been  in¬ 
formed  that  some  of  the  individuals 
connected  with  such  concerns  have 
reputations  not  of  the  best. 

In  general  it  is  our  advice  to  con¬ 
sult  your  own  physician  and  to  take 
his  advice.  Sometimes  the  advice  is  un¬ 
pleasant  which  makes  the  patient  an 
easy  mark  for  those  who  seem  to  have 
an  easier  way  out  of  the  trouble.  We 
would  like  to  suggest  also  that  authen¬ 
tic  information  on  any  sort  of  “cure” 
for  diseases  may  be  secured  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Investigation,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Horse  Breeding  Associations 
Come  to  Life 

Several  years  ago  we  warned  our 
subscribers  to  go  slowly  on  joining 
horse  breeding  associations,  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  which  were  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  a  stallion  at  a  high  price  to  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Investigations  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
that  time  showed  no  case  where  mem¬ 
bership  in  such  an  association  had 
proven  profitable  to  its  members. 

Now  Professor  M.  W.  Harper  of  the 
State  College  says  there  are  some  in¬ 
dications  that  promoters  may  again 
ttempt  to  interest  New  York  State 
f  rmers  in  such  associations. 


Do  You  Know  Him? 

“Last  April  a  man  who  gave  his  name 
as  F.  E.  Follansbe  came  to  this  section 
buying  antiques.  He  took  one  article  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  sure  it  was  genuine. 
He  came  back  and  paid  me  for  it.  Under 
the  same  agreement  he  took  a  chair  say¬ 
ing  he  did  not  have  money  enough  with 
him  to  pay  for  it  and  that  he  would  be 
back  next  week  or  would  send  it  to  me.  I 
have  never  heard  from  him  since.  Sev¬ 
eral  people  in  this  vicinity  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  full  payment  for  articles  this  man 
bought. 

“When  he  was  here  I  took  his  license 
number  which  was  Massachusetts  B-37890. 
The  car  \yas  a  Chevrolet  with  a  small 
truck  body.” 

Along  with  this  letter  our  subscriber 
enclosed  a  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  Mr.  Follansbe  at  the  Merrimac 
Hotel,  Lowell,  Mass.,  with  the  request 
that  it  be  forwarded  if  he  had  left  the 
place.  The  letter  was  returned  marked 
“moved,  left  no  address.” 

We  checked  with  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  of  Massachusetts  who 
replied  that  the  license  had  been  is¬ 
sued  to  a  man  who  gave  his  name  as 
Frank  E.  Follansbee  who  gave  his  ad¬ 
dress  as  the  Merrimack  Hotel,  Lowell, 
Mass.  If  any  reader  has  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  present  location  of  Mr. 


$10,000  P'agYinst>N 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

Only  Jp W#  y Assessments 
Men,  Women,  16  tp  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid.  Jaundice,  cancer 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
Name  _ _ _ _ 

P.  O. _ _ 

Age  — ...  ...  .  State _  . 


Follansbee,  we  would  be  glad  to  learn 
of  it. 

“A  year  ago  a  man  giving  the  name  of 
Abe  Mallow  made  several  trips  through 


some  money  of  a  neighbor  giving  a  wrist- 
watch  and  a  case  of  eggs  as  security 
which  he  never  redeemed.  I  believe  this 
man  was  from  Paterson.” 

The  protested  checks  which  our  sub¬ 
scriber  enclosed  were  made  out  over 
a  year  ago,  which,  of  course,  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  do  anything.  If 
any  subscriber  knows  where  Mr.  Mal¬ 
low  is  now,  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  information. 


Not  Licensed  to  Sell  Insurance 

“I  am  paying  on  an  insurance  policy 
in  the  National  Aid  Society  each  month. 
I  heard  recently  that  it  isn’t  a  reliable 
company  and  several  have  given  up  the 
insurance  in  that  company.  I  subscribed 
for  the  policy  from  an  agent  who  gave 
his  name  and  address  as  Earl  Flansburg, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  Could  you  tell  me  if 
this  man  is  licensed  to  sell  that  policy  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  is  that  com¬ 
pany  a  reliable  one?” 

We  find  that  the  National  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  is  not  licensed  to  do  an  insurance 


Settled  During  Oct.  1932 


NEW  YORK 

A.  D.  Oliver,  Madrid  .  $1.00 

(Partial  payment  on  eggs) 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Klock,  Fort  Plain  . .  2.00 

(Adjustment  of  toy  complaint) 

Mrs.  Walter  N.  Wells,  Lewis  .  2.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  plants) 

C.  T.  Spurr,  Si nclairvi lie  . .  4.98 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

Lyle  Chaddock,  Linden  .  10.00 

(Refund  of  deposit  on  washing  machine) 

Mrs.  Matilda  Stevens,  Richville  .  4.13 

(Partial  adjustment  on  spectacle 
complaint) 

Walter  G.  Page,  New  Berlin  .  81.32 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

George  Chilison,  Hannibal  .  30.00 

(Pay  for  pelts) 

Geo,  M.  Yohon,  Wayland  .  4.56 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Miss  F.  Ola  Baker  .  175.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim  against  school) 

Mrs.  F.  Ernst,  Levan na  . . .  1,00 

(Additional  refund  on  order  of 
spectacles) 

E.  T.  Black,  Scio  .  20.00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim  on  covers) 

Herbert  F.  Warn,  Frewsburg  .  15.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

Leon  Allen,  So.  Russell  .  1.58 

(Additional  pay  for  fowls) 

Alfred  Partridge,  Ashland  .  5.50 

(Refund  on  order  of  pigs) 

Mrs.  Grace  Wetherby,  Naples  . . .  1.50 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

O.  H.  Perry,  Naples  .  2.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

Albert  A.  Warren,  Ithaca  .  36.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  cabbage  plants) 

Mrs.  Ira  Millroy,  Pavilion  .  30.00 

(Refund  on  cows) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

R.  H.  McGarvey,  LaJose  .  21.21 

(Pay  for  hay) 

R.  J.  Taylor,  Wysox  . 14.40 

(Pay  for  maple  syrup) 

Mrs.  Charles  Luntz,  Powell  .  18.00 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

F.  L.  Wood,  Claremont  .  16.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

Wilbert  A.  Dawson,  Jefferson  .  50.00 

(Partial  refund  of  tuition) 

Roy  G.  Davis,  E.  Wakefield  .  10.00 

(Partial  pay  on  account) 

VERMONT 


Mrs.  Homer  Harrington,  So.  Woodstock  4.35 

(Refund  on  spectacles) 


TOTAL  $561.53 

Claims  Settled  Where  No 
Money  W as  Involved 

NEW  YORK 
Harry  P.  Hunt,  Otsego 

(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Lucy  Moriello,  Newburgh 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Myra  McKoon,  Cherry  Creek 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  A.  0.  Trask,  Hancock 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Milton  Barber,  Otego 
(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  farm 
equipment) 

Jewett  L.  Marion,  Brookfield 
(Order  filled) 

D.  E.  Barton,  Union 

(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Arthur  M.  Smith,  W.  Coxsackie 
(Adjustment  on  radio  battery) 

CONNECTICUT 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Geer,  Jewett  City 

(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Donald,  West  Topsham 
(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  photograph) 


|  RECEIVED  your  draft  for 
|  1  $40.00  and  thank  you  for  your 
j  help. 

Although  I  have  not  complete- 
I  ly  recovered  I  am  better  and  the 
j  check  helped  me  to  pay  some  of 
I  my  expenses. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  firm  that 
|  I  have  never  been  a  member  in 
an  Insurance  Company  that  j 
showed  such  promptness  and  co- 
|  operation  as  you  have. 

You  have  proven  the  protection  j 
exactly  as  your  agent,  Mr.  May,  i 
represented  the  firm  at  the  time  ! 
I  went  into  it. 

Again  I  thank  you.  j 

Sincerely, 

Melvin  L.  Shattuck 

Richmond,  Vt. 

Mr.  Shattuck  was  thrown  from 
a  wagon  on  September  26  causing  j 
j  contusion  of  ribs  and  right  shoul-  j 

!  der.  i 
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business  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Of  course,  according  to  the  New  York 
law  this  concern  has  a  right  to  sell 
insurance  through  the  mail,  but  not 
to  solicit  insurance  by  paid  agents. 

In  advertising  for  agents  this  con¬ 
cern  says  “not  an  insurance  company 
but  a  society  furnishing  protection  at 
cost.”  We  are  informed  that  those  who 
answered  the  advertisement  received 
literature  suggesting  that  they  sell 
memberships  for  $6.00,  keeping  $5  as 
their  commission  and  sending  $1.00  to 
the  society  headquarters.  Is  it  not  a 
fair  assumption,  therefore,  that  when 
you  spend  $6  you  are  spending  $1.00 
for  insurance  and  $5.00  for  an  agent’s 
fee  ? 

Some  readers  will  remember  that  in 
our  May  14,  1932,  issue  we  published 
a  complaint  from  a  subscriber  who  said 
that  Mr.  Flansburg  represented  himself 
as  an  agent  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Such  representation,  if  made,  was  not 
true. 


Out  of  Business 

The  firm  of  Phillips  &  Sons,  com¬ 
mission  merchants  formerly  located  at 
273  Washington  Street  and  102  Warren 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  filed  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  If  any  subscrib¬ 
er  in  New  York  State  has  not  received 
pay  for  farm  produce  sent  them  to  be 
sold  on  commission,  he  should  get  in 
touch  either  with  us  or  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  so  that  he  can  file  a 
claim  to  be  collected  against  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant’s  bond. 


Your  Thanks  Is  Our  Pay 

I  am  in  receipt  within  the  last  ten 

minutes  of  a  check  from . dated 

Nov.  3  for  $46.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
full  for  their  indebtedness  to  me,  and 
“Oh  Boy”  are  we  tickled? 

I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  service  in  getting 
this  settlement,  but  as  soon  as  this 
check  is  cashed,  I  want  to  send  you 
a  five-year  subscription  to  the  A.  A. 

— W.  B.  S.,  Pennsylvania 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  communicating  with 
you  regarding  a  motorcycle  ordered 

from  the  . Company  and  which  was 

never  shipped.  Wish  to  inform  you 
that  a  check  from  the  company  has 
been  received  for  $25  this  week.  I  feel 
we  would  have  never  heard  from  them 
had  it  not  been  for  this  investigation 
of  your  Service  Bureau  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  matter.  Your  cooperation 
is  very  much  appreciated. 

— G.  W.  D.,  New  York 

*  *  * 

I  have  just  heard  from . Studio. 

He  said  he  had  received  the  print  and 
was  ready  to  fix  the  pictures  so  I 
wrote  them  to  fix  them  if  he  could  do 
it  in  10  days,  if  not  to  send  the  money 
and  the  picture  I  gave  him. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  nice 
service  which  is  proving  to  be  a  great 
help.  I  cannot  praise  you  too  highly 
for  the  nice  work  you  have  done  me, 
for  if  you  had  not  written  them  I 
know  I  would  not  have  gotten  the 
pictures. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

— MRS.  R.  E.  D.,  Vermont 
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here  buying  eggs.  I  took  two  checks  both 
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Don’t  Coddle  a 

COLD! 

-KILL  IT! 

with  a  Remedy  that 
Gets  at  It  from  the 
Inside! 

A  COLD  is  nothing  to  take 
lightly.  It  may  be  the  start  of 
something  serious.  Treat  a  cold 
promptly  and  treat  it  decisively. 
Many  methods  only  pamper  a  cold. 

A  cold  calls  for  a  COLD  remedy 
and  not  for  a  preparation  good  for 
half  a  dozen  things  besides  colds. 

A  cold,  moreover,  calls  for  in¬ 
ternal  treatment,  for  a  cold  is  an 
internal  infection.  Local  or  external 
treatments  can’t  reach  the  real  seat 
of  the  trouble  and  may  only  pro¬ 
long  a  cold. 

This  Is  What  You  Want ! 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is 
distinctly  for  COLDS.  It  is  swift 
and  sure  relief  because  it  does  the 
four  things  necessary. 

First,  it  opens  up  the  bowels, 
gently  but  thoroughly. 

Second,  it  kills  the  cold  germs  in 
the  system  and  reduces  the  fever. 

Third,  it  relieves  the  headache 
and  grippy  feeling. 

Fourth,  it  tones  the  entire  system 
and  fortifies  against  further  attack. 


Taken  promptly.  Grove’ s 
Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
will  usually  stop  a  cold 
overnight.  Keep  it  handy 
as  “ the  Stitch  in  Time." 
Every  drug  store  in  Amer¬ 
ica  sells  Grove' s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine  and  no  re¬ 
liable  dealer  will  try  to 
tell  you  he  has  something 
“ just  as  good.”  Handy, 
pocket  si^e  box,  cellophane- 
wrapped. 


“I  Couldn’t 
Write  a  Better 
Prescription 
MyselJ!” 


GROVE’S 

LAXATIVE 

BROMO  QUININE 


911  Men  Voted 
“YES” 

AT  THE  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  G.L.F.  held 
on  November  15,  1932  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  911  stock¬ 
holders  of  whom  over  700  had  been  directly  elected 
by  the  patrons  of  local  Cooperatives,  voted  unanimously 
to  give  representation  to  the  patrons  of  the  G.L.F.  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  by  adding  four  directors  to 
the  G.L.F.  Board, — two  from  each  State. 

Any  doubts  as  to  whether  the  G.L.F.  is  cooperative, 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  should  be  dispelled 
by  a  study  of  the  pictures  on  this  page.  They  graphically 
show  how  a  patron  of  the  G.L.F.  by  voting  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  his  local  Cooperative  for  a  delegate  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  G.L.F,,  has  a  direct  say  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  farmer  Board  of  Directors  for  the  institution. 


AT  TOP — Stockholders  and  delegates 
in  attendance  at  the  adjourned  annual 
meeting  of  the  G.L.F. 

ABOVE — The  Board  of  Directors  and 
Attorney  of  the  G.L.F.  and  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Holding  Corporation — two  mem¬ 
bers  missing. 

LEFT— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Middletown  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Service,  Inc.,  held  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  on  October  6,  1932.  Note 
operating  statement  on  the  far  wall. 

During  the  summer,  25,000  patrons  of 
G.L.F.  Service  Stores  attended  89  simi¬ 
lar  meetings  and  elected  delegates  to  the 
adjourned  annual  meeting  pictured 
above. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


These  homely  Christmas  scenes 
were  first  published  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  number  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  1883 — a  half  century  ago. 
See  Editorial  page. 
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Why  the  Varying 
Demand  for  Milk 
Makes  Marketing 
So  Difficult 


WHEN  New  York 
City  was  a  Dutch 
village  it  produc- 
r  ed  its  own  milk 

supply.  Wall  Street  was  a 
cow  pasture  and  upper 
Broadway  a  far  country. 

As  the  city  grew  it 
reached  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  out  for  its  milk,  until  the  boundaries  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  today  are  about  the  practical  limits  from  which  milk 
can  be  shipped  under  present  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
New  York  may  be  said  to  have  two  milk  sheds;  first,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  from  which  it  should  get  its  supply  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  second,  a  section  from  which  it  must  draw  its  reserve 
supply  in  times  of  shortage. 


that  it  will,  unless  controlled,  always  weaken  or  wreck  the 
market.  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  ALWAYS  SET  LOW 
PRICES  TO  FARMERS. 


Demand  for  Milk  Always  Changing 


Farmer  B  Must  Have  His  Share 


A  reference  to  the  map  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  on 
this  page  shows  what  we  mean.  When  dairymen  first  began 
to  ship  fluid  milk  to  New  York,  those  who  lived  in  section  X 
nearest  to  the  market,  like  New  Jersey  and  Orange  and 
Dutchess  Counties  of  New  York,  thought  they  had  a  lasting 
monopoly  for  producing  the  city’s  milk  supply.  But  these  near¬ 
by  dairymen  reckoned  not  with  the  tremendous  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation,  resulting  in  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  mills, 
nor  did  they  take  into  consideration  the  seasonal  and  day-to- 
day  variations  in  the  demand  for  milk  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  supply  all  the  city’s  needs  when  there  was  a 
shortage. 

BECAUSE  OF  THIS  GREAT  VARIATION  IN  DEMAND, 

ONLY  PART  OF  THE  MILK  SHED  IS  NEEDED  TO  SUPPLY 
THE  DEMAND  SOME  OF  THE  TIME,  BUT  ALL  OF  IT  IS 
NEEDED  AT  OTHER  TIMES.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  constantly  on  hand  a  reserve  volume  produced  in  section 
Y  of  an  improved  quality  fully  equal  to  the  regular  supply. 

Much  of  the  year,  therefore,  a  supply  of  market  quality  milk 
must  be  available  which  the  market  does  not  need. 

UNLESS  THIS  RESERVE  VOLUME  IS  CONTROLLED,  IT 
WILL  CONSTANTLY  DISRUPT  THE  MARKET  AND  BEAR 
DOWN  MILK  PRICES.  Furthermore,  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
foolish  for  farmers  to  pay  the  heavy  differences  in  freight 
rates  amounting  to  as  much  as  32  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
bring  in  this  reserve  supply  from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  when  it  is  not  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  dairymen 
living  in  the  reserve  territory,  like  Farmer  B,  are  obliged  to 
keep  their  barns,  their  milk  plants,  and  their  milk  up  to  the 
high  standards  demanded  by  the  cities,  ready  to  ship  on  short 
notice,  then  they  will  naturally  try  to  get  fluid 
milk  prices  for  it.  That  is  their  right. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  supply  and  demand  give  fair  milk 
prices.  The  constantly  varying  supply  of  and 
demand  for  milk  makes  it  necessary  for  dairy¬ 
men  to  carry  such  a  large  supply  as  surplus  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION ,  INC 


How  can  this  problem  be  met?  How  can  the  market  be 
given  what  it  wants  and  not  more  than  it  wants?  To  answer 
this  we  refer  again  to  the  map  on  this  page. 

Farmer  A  may  live  anywhere  in  territory  X  from  which 
milk  should  be  shipped  all  the  year.  Farmer  B  may  live  any¬ 
where  in  the  reserve  supply  territory  Y,  not  in  a  local  city 
shipping  territory  like  Syracuse,  for  that  is  a  different  problem. 
We  have  drawn  an  imaginary  line  between  the  two  sec¬ 
tions.  This  line  is  of  course,  imaginary  and  constantly 
varies.  Both  A  and  B  have  the  same  number  of  cows 
producing  about  the  same  amount  of  milk  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  milk  of  each  is  approved  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  So  far  as  demand  is  concerned,  one’s  milk  is  needed  all 
the  time,  the  other’s  only  in  times  of  shortage.  If  B  insists  on 
shipping  his  milk,  as  he  has  tried  to  do  during  surplus  periods, 
it  will  bear  down  the  prices  for  both  A  and  B.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  if  B’s  milk  is  sold  to  a  dealer  who  uses  it  to  cut 
prices.  More  than  this,  B  pays  a  heavy  freight  rate  on  his 
milk  to  carry  it  to  a  city  that  does  not  want  it,  which  money 
might  be  saved  could  B’s  milk  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way 
near  at  home.  But,  we  repeat,  B  has  just  as  much  right  to  get 
fluid  milk  prices  as  has  A.  The  city  must  have  his  milk  at 
times  as  a  reserve  supply,  so  he  has  been  forced  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  his  milk  at  all  times  up  to  the  market  quality. 


How  to  be  Fair  to  both  A  and  B 


After  years  of  study  of  and  experience  with  the  problem, 
it  seems  clear  to  us  that  both  Farmer  A  and  Farmer  B  must 
belong  to  the  same  organization  which  has  a  classified  plan 
with  pooling  and  a  system  of  country  plants.  Then  both  A 
and  B  can  receive  the  same  base  price  for  the 
same  quality  milk,  and  B’s  unneeded  surplus 
can  be  efficiently  manufactured  in  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  country  plants.  By  what  other  method 
can  you  prevent  B  from  justly  trying  to  get 
his  share  of  fluid  milk  prices,  and  thereby 
constantly  wrecking  the  market? 
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Ocean  from  Panama  City.  After  lunch, 
in  automobiles  we  went  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Old  Panama  which  was  burned 
and  sacked  by  Morgan,  the  Pirate, 
nearly  300  years  ago.  There  were  only 
a  few  hundred  starved  and  ragged 
pirates  under  Morgan,  but  they  were 
English  and  the  Spanish  in  any  num¬ 
ber  could  never  stand  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  a  fight. 

All  too  soon  we  left  the  old  ruins 
to  sleep  on  under  the  Southern  sun, 
while  we  returned  to  Panama  to  our 
train  for  the  return  journey  to  Colon 
on  the  Atlantic  side  and  our  ship. 


A  battleship  in  the  Gatun  locks  in  the  Panama  Canal.  A.  A.  tourists 
saw  seven  mine-layers  go  through  these  locks.  A  description  of  how  it  is 
done  is  in  the  accompanying  article. 


mouth  of  the  Canal,  the  Americans 
built  one,  extending  a  concrete  wall 
from  coast  to  coast,  leaving  just  a 
narrow  opening  for  ships  to  enter. 
Passing  this  breakwater,  we  stopped 
to  pick  up  a  pilot,  after  which  our  ship 
soon  shoved  its  nose  into  its  slip  at 
Cristobal. 

You  know  that  Cristobal  is  part  of 
the  old  city  of  Colon  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Cristobal  is 
in  the  Canal  Zone;  Colon,  the  native 
part  of  the  city,  is  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  but  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  control  everything  that  relates 
to  sanitation  in  both  Colon  on  the 
Atlantic  side  and  Panama  on  the 
Pacific. 

Contrary  to  what  most  Americans 
believe,  the  Panama  Canal  does  not  run 
east  anjl  west  but  instead  north  and 
south,  and  the  Atlantic  side  is  in  real¬ 
ity  farther  west  than  the  Pacific.  A 
glance  at  a  map  will  make  this  clear. 

In  1903,  the  United  States,  under 
President  Roosevelt,  tried  to  make  a 
treaty  with  Columbia  which  owned  the 
province  of  Panama,  for  a  canal.  Co¬ 
lumbia  rejected  the  idea,  and  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Panama,  backed  by  the  United 
States,  revolted  and  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Republic.  The  United  States 
then  made  a  treaty  with  this  new  Re¬ 
public  by  which  Panama  granted  to 
our  nation  forever  the  use  of  a  zone 
five  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the 


“Look,  Emma — rugs  from  our  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  branch!” — JUDGE. 


struggle  with  the  jungle  and  with  the 
great  landslides  which  are  forever  oc¬ 
curring  in  that  country,  and  especially 
with  disease,  DeLesseps  finally  gave  up. 
It  was  estimated  that  he  lost  25,000 
men  through  fever  and  disease  and 
spent  $260,000,000.  The  American  idea 
was  to  build  a  canal  with  locks,  and 
back  up  the  Chagres  River  into  a  great 
inland  lake  which  could  be  used  for 
much  of  the  way  across  the  Isthmus. 
The  Canal  from  deep  wrater  to  deep 
water  is  about  50  miles  long. 

I  stood  on  the  Gatun  locks  with  our 
party  and  watched  the  water  flow  into 
these  locks  in  ordlf  •  lift  seven  United 
States  mine  layers  from  sea-level  to 
the  artificial  lake,  and  never  in  my  life 
have  I  been  so  proud  of  America  and 
of  my  fellow-countrymen.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  where  DeLesseps  and  the 
French  failed,  first,  because  under  the 
leadership  of  Col.  George  Goethals  they 
learned  to  conquer  the  tropic  diseases, 
and  second,  because  nowhere  in  the 
world  are  there  engineers  that  equal 
our  own  Americans.  Our  own  people 
made  possible  the  dream  of  ages  in 
finding  the  direct  route  to  the  East 
Indies. 

One  feels  right  at  home  in  Panama 
in  spite  of  the  surrounding  jungle  that 
reaches  down  into  the  Canal  Zone  on 
either  side,  for  friendly  Americans  are 
in  control,  and  over  all  floats  the  old 
flag. 

From  Gatun,  our  party  boarded  a 
special '  train  on  the  Panama  Railroad 
which  runs  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  About  this  Railroad  another 
long  story  could  be  told.  It  was  built 
in  1855,  and  it  is  estimated  that  every 
tie  of  the  Panama  Railroad  cost  a  life. 
In  the  first  year  over  100  victims  died 
from  snake  bites  alone.  Scorpions  and 
tarantulas  claimed  as  many  more. 
Quicksand  and  swamps  swallowed  up 
others.  And  before  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  we  have  other 
strange  tales  of  adventurers  who  work¬ 
ed  their  way  across  the  deadly  Isthmus 
from  sea  to  sea,  in  spite  of  almost 
every  hardship  and  danger.  We  can 
even  look  back  to  1513  when  Balboa, 
the  Spaniard,  crossed  this  narrow  but 
wicked  neck  of  land,  and,  wading  into 
the  Pacific,  claimed  all  the  lands  that 
bordered  upon  it,  for  Spain  and  its 
rulers.  Some  claim! 


A  Visit  to  Panama 


Where  Americans  Divided  the  Continents 


Western  New  York  Notes 


Fruit  Growers  Are  Cutting  Out  Poor  Varieties 


By  M.  G.  Burritt 


IN  the  last  issue  I  told  you  something 
of  the  experiences  of  46  A.  A.  tourists 
in  whose  company  it  was  my  privilege 
to  travel  in  November  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  to  Panama.  This  time  I  want 
to  say  something  briefly  about  our  visit 
to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  fine  job 
that  our  own  Americans  have  done  in 
freeing  Panama  of  disease  and  in  build¬ 
ing  the  greatest  canal  in  the  world. 

Early  one  sunshiny  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing  in  November,  we  heard  the  cry  of 
“Land,  ho!”  and  on  the  distant  horizon 
were  the  dim  outlines  of  Panama. 
Lacking  a  good  harbor  to  protect  the 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

( Continued  from  last  issue ) 

Canal.  Within  this  zone  the  entire  con¬ 
trol  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

Leave  It  to  Americans 

I  wish  space  permitted  telling  -the 
wonderful  story  of  the  building  of  this 
Canal.  DeLesseps,  a  Frenchman  who 
built  the  Suez  Canal,  tried  construct¬ 
ing  one  across  Panama  in  1879.  He 
proposed  a  sea-level  canal.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  raised,  but  after  a  mighty 


We  remember  the  stories  of  Pizarro 
who  conquered  Peru  and  who  brought 
great  stores  of  gold  and  other  riches 
up  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
loaded  them  on  the  beasts  of  burden, 
and  carved  a  road  through  the  jungle 
across  the  Isthmus  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic.  There  these  riches  were 
loaded  into  Spanish  vessels  to  sail  for 
the  home  country,  and  then,  all  too 
often,  the  great  Spanish  galleons  fell 
into  the  hands  of  pirates  who  stole 
the  gold,  sank  the  vessels,  and  walked 
the  Spanish  sailors  off  the  end  of  a 
plank.  Ah,  the  strange  and  cruel  old 
stories  that  Panama  and  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  waters  could  tell  if  they  could 
but  talk! 

We  See  the  Pacific 

For  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we 
crossed  the  great  Continental  Divide 
and  soon  after  looked  upon  the  Pacific 


IT  is  significant  to  note  the  number 
of  old  apple  trees  that  are  coming 
out  these  days.  On  nearly  every  farm 
whole  blocks  of  old  trees  are  being 
cut  down.  On  our  own  two  miles  of 
road  at  least  six  such  blocks,  com¬ 
prising  15  or  more  acres,  have  been 
cut  down  and  the  land  partly  or  whol¬ 
ly  cleared  for  other  uses  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  This  fact  taken 
with  another,  viz.,  that  on  only  one  of 
these  six  farms  has  there  been  any 
offsetting  new  planting  during  this  per¬ 
iod,  suggests  reduced  production  ca¬ 
pacity.  This  was  partially  offset  by 
better  cared-for,  better  yielding,  young¬ 
er  orchards  in  other  years.  Now,  neg¬ 
lect  is  reducing  this  factor  also. 

Not  only  are  old,  broken  down  trees 
being  removed,  but  poorer  varieties  as 
well  are  receiving  the  axe.  Duchess  is 
one  of  these  varieties.  For  two  years 
now  there  has  been  practically  no  sale 
for  this  variety.  Hundreds  of  bushels 
have  rotted  on  the  ground  because 
there  was  either  no  sale  for  them  at 
all,  or  because  the  price  in  the  market 
was  so  small  that  it  would  not  pay 
picking,  packing,  package,  and  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  Alexander  is  another 
such  variety  and  there  are  more.  In 
fact  nearly  all  of  our  old  varieties  with 
the  exception  of  Baldwin,  Spy,  and 
Greening  may  be  questioned.  King  is 
an  example.  They  are  relatively  not 
as  profitable  as  the  newer  varieties. 
Market  prices,  including  canning  fac¬ 
tory  prices,  are  lower  on  these  varie¬ 
ties.  Duchess  isn’t  wanted  for  canning 
at  all  because  of  the  excessive  sugar 
requirements.  This  variety  is  and 
should  be  cut  out  of  orchards  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

Better  Quality  Demanded 

The  apple  grower  in  Western  New 
York  is  confronted  with  other  difficult 


problems  affecting  his  possible  income 
which  are  wholly  aside  from  the  de¬ 
pressed  U.  S.  and  world  price  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  these  is  the  demand  for 
and  the  competition  in  supplying  im¬ 
proved  quality.  This  quality  demand  is 
not  only  for  packed  fruit  but  for  can- 
ners  and  even  driers  as  well.  Many 
canning  factories  are  beginning  to  buy 
on  a  graded  basis  and  this  is  certain 
to  increase,  and  now  we  are  told  that 
our  outlets  for  dried  apple  stock  are 
restricted  because  of  poor  quality  and 
a  movement  is  beginning  to  require 
grading  of  apples  for  dried  stock.  Only 
cider  apples  are  left  and  who  will  say 
that  the  time  will  not  come  when  buy¬ 
ers  will  refuse  to  buy  the  worms  and 
rotten  apples  heretofore  going  into  this 
product. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  of  course, 
greatly  restricted  market  outlets  and 
lower  average  prices  for  the  grower 
whose  average  quality  is  not  high.  It 
encourages,  if  it  does  not  actually 
force,  neglect  and  abandonment  of  or¬ 
chards  on  the  one  hand,  and  better 
methods  resulting  in  better  quality  on 
the  other. 

The  Spray  Residue  Problem 

But  right  here  the  grower  runs  into 
another  problem — that  of  spray  residue. 
Based  partly  (some  think  only  slight¬ 
ly)  on  facts,  partly  on  a  plausible  ex¬ 
cuse  for  shutting  out  imports  in  other 
countries  and  partly  on  the  agitation 
of  cranks,  tolerances  on  residues  have 
been  forced  down  to  a  point  where 
wiping,  if  not  washing,  is  required, 
wherever  effective  late  spraying  is 
done.  This  increases  costs  and  either 
forces  the  small  grower  into  the  buy¬ 
ers’  hands  by  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  risk  on  to  him,  or  into  a  coopera¬ 
tive  packing  house  group.  If  the  latter 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


Mr.  Burritt  reports  that  unsuitable  varieties  of  apples  are  being  cut 
down  in  Western  New  York.  The  last  job,  in  order  to  make  such  land  fit 
for  cultivation,  is  in  some  way  to  remove  the  old  stumps. 
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Christmas  Then  and  Now 

GLANCE  at  the  old-time  Christmas  scenes 
reproduced  this  time  on  our  cover  from  the 
Christmas  number  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  the  year  1882,  revives  happy  memories  of 
childhood  and  of  Christmas  in  olden  times.  When 
one  looks  at  by-gone  scenes  like  these  it  makes 
him  a  little  envious  of  the  good  times  which  the 
old-timers  appeared  to  have,  until  we  remember 
that  they  also  had  their  full  measure  of  trouble. 
Were  those  who  lived  in  other  times  happier 
than  we  are  now? 

Some  were,  some  were  not.  Happiness  is  a 
matter  of  the  individual  and  his  point  of  view  on 
life.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  time  when 
he  lives  or  the  material  things  which  he  has  or 
doesn’t  have.  Christmas  is  of  the  spirit,  coming 
not  from  outward  material  things  but  from  in¬ 
ward  joy  founded  upon  the  simple  but  eternal 
fundamentals  of  friendship  and  love. 

®  A 

A  Grange  Department  in  A.  A. 

HE  many  thousands  of  Grange  readers  in 
the  A.  A.  family  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
beginning  with  this  issue,  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  will  con¬ 
duct  a  department  of  Grange  news  and  comment 
in  every  issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  Mr. 
Freestone’s  first  article  appears  on  the  opposite 
page. 

Who  is  in  a  better  position  than  the  Master 
of  this  great  organization  himself  to  keep  you 
informed  of  Grange  news  and  sentiment? 

This  new  Grange  service  is  in  line  with  what 
this  publication  is  trying  to  do  constantly  to  give 
you  the  news  and  to  support  progressive  organi¬ 
zations  and  causes  that  mean  so  much  to  the 
success  of  agriculture. 

S  A  v 

Farm  Leaders  Agree  on  Domestic 
Allotment  Plan 

E  are  just  back  from  several  days’  session 
in  Washington  with  leaders  of  practically 
all  the  national  farm  organizations  who  have 
conferred  several  times  this  fall  in  an  effort  to 
agree  upon  some  form  of  legislation  which  will 
bring  relief  to  agriculture.  Nothing  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  months  has  given  us  more  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  future  of  farming  than  the  fact  that 
at  last  the  farmers  themselves  have,  through  their 
-organizations,  unanimously  agreed  to  a  relief 
plan.  It  shows  that  when  a  situation  is  desperate 
enough,  petty  jealousies  and  pride  of  opinion 
can  be  laid  aside  in  the  common  cause. 

A  form  of  the  Domestic  Allotment  Plan  has 
finally  been  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the 
farm  organizations  as  presenting  the  best  chance 
for  pulling  agriculture  out  of  its  desperate  plight. 
This  plan  was  presented,  December  15th,  to  lead¬ 
ers  of  agriculture  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Congressional  leaders  are  in  sympathy,  so 
that  the  bill  is  almost  certain  of  passage  in  some 
form,  either  in  this  short  session  or  in  the  long 
term  of  Congress  to  begin  after  March  4th. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  plan  as  presented  by 
the  farm  leaders  to  Congress  is  printed  on  our 
news  pages  this  time.  We  advise  every  farmer 
to  study  it  carefully  for  it  is  certain  to  affect 
every  phase  of  farm  business.  Not  only  is  the 
plan  itself  of  great  importance  to  agriculture  but 
it  is  equally  important  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  all  the  national  farm  leaders  have  agreed 
upon  a  general  policy  for  helping  agriculture. 
That  means  much  for  the  future. 

Two  other  important  problems  were  discussed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  national  farm  organizations 
in  these  recent  conferences.  One  was  on  the  need 
of  more  credit  to  farmers  to  save  their  farms 


from  foreclosure  and  for  other  forms  of  rural 
credit.  The  other  was  for  legislation  which  would 
stabilize  the  dollar  and  prevent  its  constant 
fluctuation  by  basing  its  value  upon  the  average 
value  of  a  large  number  of  commodities.  There 
is  also  a  growing  feeling,  as  discussed  by  Mr. 
Babcock  on  his  page  in  this  issue,  that  some  in¬ 
flation  should  be  brought  about  by  reducing  the 
number  of  grains  in  gold  in  the  dollar. 

All  of  these  important  subjects  will  be  before 
Congress  this  winter  and  will  have  full  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  publication.  We  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  views  of  our  readers  on  any  or  all 
of  these  subjects. 

Why  Not  Standardize  Milk? 

OR  years  dairymen  with  Holstein  cattle  have 
been  confronted  with  the  problem  of  produc¬ 
ing  milk  of  high  enough  butterfat  content  to 
meet  market  requirements.  All  know  that  the 
answer  is  not  in  cross  breeding  nor  is  a  mixed 
herd  satisfactory.  The  only  other  way  out  of  the 
problem  is  by  standardization,  that  is,  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  cream. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a  fool  law  against  this 
practice.  For  two  years  the  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Association  of  New  York  State  have  had  a  com¬ 
mittee  studying  the  problem  of  milk  standardiza¬ 
tion.  The  committee  recently  thought  they  had 
solved  the  problem  when  they  recommended  to 
their  Association  that  “special  legislation  or  an 
amendment  to  the  present  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  law  relating  to  milk  control  is  not  required 
to  permit  upward  adjustment  of  the  fat  content 
of  market  milk  because  it  is  not  now  a  violation 
of  the  law  to  add  cream  for  the  reason  that  cream 
may  be  regarded  as  milk  and  therefore  it  is  not 
an  adulteration  to  add  it  to  other  milk.” 

Legal  opinion  seems  to  differ  on  this  point, 
however,  some  of  this  opinion  being  to  the  effect 
that  the  addition  of  cream  to  milk  is  a  violation 
of  the  present  law.  If  this  is  right  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  law  should  be  changed.  What  sense  is 
there  in  a  statute,  anyway,  that  would  prevent  a 
man  from  improving  the  quality  of  his  product? 
Until  such  time  as  the  law  is  changed,  no  dairy¬ 
man  need  hesitate  to  add  cream  to  his  milk  if  he 
so  desires  for  no  prosecutions  are  likely  to  follow. 

®  A  ^ 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Needs 
Changing 

NE  of  the  many  fool  laws  from  which 
farmers  suffer  is  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Law,  which  requires  the  employer  to 
take  out  costly  accident  insurance  covering  his 
employees  during  the  period  of  employment.  In 
the  first  place,  this  law  is  not  clear  in  its  appli¬ 
cation.  Strictly  agricultural  enterprises  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  exempt,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  from  the  State  Insurance  Department  an 
interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by  “agricultural 
operations”  under  this  law. 

For  example,  building  a  farm  barn  would  seem 
to  be  a  farm  enterprise,  but  we  understand  that 
should  you  hire  several  carpenters  and  workers 
to  build  a  big  barn,  and  should  any  of  them  be 
injured,  you  would  be  subject  to  ruinous  dam¬ 
ages  unless  you  obtain  compensation  insurance. 
No  court  has  passed  upon  this  interpretation,  so 
possibly  you  might  fight  it  through  the  courts  and 
get  a  decision  in  your  favor. 

American  Agriculturist  took  the  lead  with 
farmers’  organizations  and  others  in  getting  a 
modification  of  the  Compensation  Law,  exempt¬ 
ing  farmers  from  its  provisions  in  wood-cutting 
operations,  but  should  you  enlarge  your  wood  or 
lumber  operations  to  a  commercial  enterprise, 
then,  again,  you  probably  would  be  liable. 

This  important  subject  should  be  discussed  at 


Grange  and  other  local  farm  meetings,  and  the 
organizations  should  come  down  to  Albany  with 
American  Agriculturist  during  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature,  in  a  determined  effort  to 
get  needed  changes,  so  far  as  farming  is 
concerned,  in  this  Workmen’s  Compensation 
legislation. 


Should  the  Philippines  Be  Freed? 

S  we  go  to  press  this  subject  is  being  hotly 
debated  in  the  Senate.  Farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  through  their  organizations,  are  urging 
Congress  to  free  the  Philippines  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment,  which  should  be  at  least  with¬ 
in  the  next  five  years. 

As  the  Philippines  are  our  own  territory,  we 
naturally  must  admit  their  products  free.  These 
products,  produced  with  cheap  labor,  make  un¬ 
fair  competition  to  American  farmers,  particular¬ 
ly  dairy  farmers  and  producers  of  sugar  beets. 
There  is  annually  imported  into  the  United  States 
about  674,000,000  pounds  of  palm  and  cocoanut 
oils,  a  large  part  of  which  comes  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands.  These  oils  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleomargarine. 

There  is  some  argument  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  owes  an  obligation  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  continue  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  our 
protection.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  Philip¬ 
pine  people  themselves  are  emphatically  in  favor 
of  immediate  freedom,  and  as  a  nation  standing 
as  the  world’s  greatest  exponent  of  “freedom  of 
the  people”  we  are  slightly  inconsistent  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  hold  a  subject  nation  against  its  will. 

S  A 

The  A.  A.  Life-Saving  Award 

BOUT  a  year  ago  announcement  was  made 
on  one  of  our  Boys  and  Girls  pages  that 
American  Agriculturist  would  give  a  Life- 
Saving  Certificate  to  any  farm  boy  or  girl  who 
saved  another’s  life  at  the  risk  of  his  or  her  own. 
Several  such  certificates  have  been  given  but, 
perhaps  because  we  have  not  talked  about  it 
enough,  few  applications  have  been  received  re¬ 
cently. 

For  this  reason  we  are  mentioning  it  again.  If 
you  know  of  any  farm  boy  or  girl  who,  within 
the  past  several  months  has  saved  a  life,  will  you 
not  write  us  about  it  and  make  application  for 
the  American  Agriculturist  Life-Saving  Award? 
We  will  be  glad  to  look  into  the  circumstances 
and  if  all  the  regulations  in  connection  with  if 
are  met  we  will  be  glad  to  send  the  boy  or  girl  a 
certificate  which,  appropriately  framed,  will  be 
something  which  always  can  be  prized. 

t  i  ^ 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

T  must  be  pretty  tough  when  the  wives  of  some 
A.  A.  husbands  get  after  them  and  there  is  no 
lion  handy. 

The  Yankee  farmer  and  his  wife  visited  the 
menagerie.  When  they  halted  before  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  cage,  he  admiringly  remarked : 

“Durned  curi’s  fish,  ain’t  it,  ma?” 

“That  ain’t  a  fish,”  his  wife  announced.  “That’s 
a  reptile.” 

It  was  thus  that  the  argument  began.  It  pro¬ 
gressed  to  a  point  of  such  violence  that  the  old 
lady  began  belaboring  her  husband  with  her  um¬ 
brella.  The  old  man  dodged  and  ran,  with  his 
wife  in  pursuit.  The  trainer  had  just  opened  the 
door  of  the  lion’s  cage,  and  the  farmer  popped 
in.  He  crawled  in  behind  the  largest  lion  and 
peered  over  its  shoulder  fearfully  at  his  wife 
who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bars,  shook  her 
umbrella  furiously. 

“Coward  !”  she  shouted.  “Coward !” 
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What  the  National  Grange  Stands  For 

Position  Stated  in  Vigorous  Language  at  Winston-Salem 


ON  a  clear,  crisp  November  morning,  Mrs. 
Freestone  and  myself  started  out  in  the  car 
for  our  National  Grange  Session  to  be  held 
in  the  “Sunny  South”  at  Winston-Salem.  We 
wended  our  way  down  through  our  neighboring 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  enjoying  the  varied  land¬ 
scape,  and  reaching  the  historic  town  of  Chambers- 
burg  for  our  first  night  from  home.  Early  the  next 
day  we  drove  through  sections  of  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  entering  Virginia  by  way  of  Win¬ 
chester,  the  northern  gateway  to  the  rich  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley.  This  city  is  noted  for  the  immense  ap¬ 
ple  orchards  surrounding  it  and  here  each  year  an 
elaborate  Apple  Blossom  Festival  is  held.  We  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  strange  red  soil  on  every  hand  which 
blended  so  wonderfully  with  the  green  pine  trees 
and  the  brilliant  foliage  of  the  oak  trees.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  old  colonial  mansions  set  far  back  from  the 
road  and  surrounded  by  white  fences  brought  back 
memories  of  the  days  when  we  pored  over  our  his¬ 
tory  books  and  stud¬ 
ied  about  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  southern  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Civil  War 
period.  We  spent  the 
next  night  near  Nat¬ 
ural  Bridge,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the 
world  with  its  high 
natural  arch  about 
175  feet  high  and  90 
feet  wide.  We  reached 
our  destination  early 
the  next  day  and  soon 
were  busy  in  making 
the  last  plans  for  a 
successful  National 
Grange  Session. 

This  66th  Session  _  ,  _  .  ... 

.  _  bred  b  reestone,  Master 

was  significant  be-  of  the  NeW  York  State 

Cause  it  was  the  first  Qrange  and  member  of  the 

time  for  more  than  executive  committee  of  the 

half  a  century  that  National  Grange. 


By  Fred  Freestone 
Master,  New  York  State  Grange 

the  National  Grange  had  crossed  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  for  a  session,  and  significant  because  the 
thought  of  a  farm  fraternity  came  into  the  mind 
of  Oliver  Kelley  while  visiting  the  torn  and  troubled 
South  following  the  Civil  War.  He  realized  the 
great  need  of  a  fraternal  tie  for  farm  folks;  the 
need  is  equally  as  great  today.  The  session  was  sig¬ 
nificant  also  because 
of  outstanding  action 
taken  on  many  public 
questions  and  for  its 
far-reaching  scope, 
alert  farm  people 
from  32  different 
states  being  repre¬ 
sented. 

Among  the  out¬ 
standing  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  session 
were  vigorous  support 
of  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  and  a  unani¬ 
mous  demand  that 
the  energies  of  the 
government  be  direct¬ 
ed  toward  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  cooperative 
activities  among 
farmers,  with  necessary  Federal  assistance  to  fi¬ 
nance  same.  The  session  denounced  the  proposal  to 
curtail  rural  mail  delivery  and  to  raise  parcel  post 
rates,  and  demanded  immediate  return  to  2c  letter 
postage.  Its  declarations  in  behalf  of  monetary 
stabilization,  an  effective  taxation  program  and 
sweeping  reorganization  and  economy  in  govern¬ 
ment  will  meet  widespread  approval;  while  its  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  the  soldiers’  bonus,  prohibition  en¬ 
forcement  and  sound  credit  facilities  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  agriculture  will  appeal  to  thoughtful 
rural  people  everywhere.  Following  is  a  summary 


Louis  J.  Taber  of  Ohio, 
Master  of  the  National 
Grange. 


of  some  of  the  im- 
portant  policies 
adopted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  at  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  all  con¬ 
stituting  widespread 
topics  for  discussion 
and  action  among  the 
8,000  local  Grange 
units  of  the  nation 
during  the  coming 
season: 

Outstanding  Action 
By  the  National 
Grange 

I.  Adequate  system  of 

agricultural  credit.  David  H.  Agans,  Master 

(a)  An  emergency  °f  t^e  ^ ersey  State 

program,  to  Granse  and  Overseer  of  the 


include : 


National  Grange. 


1.  Loans  through  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  to  existing  private 
loan  agencies  where  necessary  and  with 
satisfactory  guarantee  that  money  will  be 
used  for  purposes  intended. 

2.  Sufficient  appropriations  for  the  reserves 
of  Land  Banks  to  enable  them  to  carry 
deserving  borrowers  through  the  period 
of  ruinous  prices. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  holding  corporation 
under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  to 
acquire,  hold  and  dispose  of  lands  now 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  Land 
Banks. 

4.  Federal  guarantee  of  Farm  Loan  bonds, 
provisions  for  refunding  existing  loans  at 
lowest  possible  interest  rate,  and  removal 
of  control  of  the  system  from  political 
domination. 

( Continued  on  Page  9) 


How  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Works 


What  It  Can  and  Cannot  Do  to  Meet  the  Farm  Mortgage  Problem 


ONE  of  the  many  troubles  of  farmers  is  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit.  So  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,  there  are  two  kinds  of  credit, 
short  time  and  long  time.  Short  time  credit 
is  often  needed  to  pay  feed  bills  and  especially  to 
buy  seeds  and  fertilizers  and  to  tide  the  farmer 
over  during  each  season  until  he  can  harvest  and 
sell  his  crops.  Long  time  credit  is  mostly  a  mort¬ 
gage  problem,  the  need  of  a  farmer  to  borrow  money 
to  buy  a  farm  on  a  long  time  basis  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest. 

To  help  meet  this  problem  of  long  time  credit, 
Congress  passed,  in  1916,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  and  under  this  Act  there  have  been  established 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  one  in  each  section  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  easier  for 
farmers  to  obtain  mortgages  and  to  meet  payments 
on  them  when  they  come  due.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank  for  this  section  is  located  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  serves 
the  New  England  States,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

The  farm  mortgage  situation  is  very 
acute  at  the  present  time.  Farmers  are 
losing  their  farms  and  hundreds  of 
them  are  unable  to  make  their  regu¬ 
lar  payments.  Therefore  I  want,  in  the 
next  few  paragraphs,  to  explain  as  sim¬ 
ply  as  I  can  the  principles  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  and  how  it  works,  what 
it  can  and  cannot  do  under  the  law. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  start  with 
the  fundamental  principle  that  a  loan, 
no  matter  from  where  it  comes,  must 
always  be  paid  back  with  interest. 

Something  can  never  be  obtained  for 
nothing  in  this  world,  and  if  you  ob¬ 
tain  a  loan,  there  must  always  be  a 
pay-day. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  too 
much  credit  is  even  worse  than  not 
enough.  One  of  the  troubles  with 
America  right  now  is  that  farmers  as 
well  as  other  people  have  found  it  too 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 

easy  to  go  into  debt.  They  bought  things,  including 
even  farms,  at  high  prices  when  money  was  cheap 
and  fairly  easy  to  get.  Now  they  are  trying  to  pay 
back  when  there  is  nothing  much  with  which  to 
pay. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  cannot,  under  the  law, 
loan  money  to  men  without  security.  No  mortgage 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  that 
exceeds  50  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
land  and  20  per  cent  of  the  permanent  insured  im¬ 
provements.  This  means  that  it  is  good  financial 
common  sense  that  a  farmer  who  owes  more  than 
half  the  value  of  his  property  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  prompt  in  making  payments  as  they  come  due 
on  his  mortgage. 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  with  the  mortgage  sit¬ 


The  building  located  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  which  houses  the 
Land  Bank  which  serves  most  of  our  readers. 


uation  right  now  is  that  appraisers  and  farm  own¬ 
ers  were  too  optimistic  in  setting  the  values  of  their 
farms  too  high,  so  that  even  when  the  mortgages 
were  not  more  than  half  of  these  values,  payments 
on  them  could  not  be  met,  when  hard  times  came 
and  values  depreciated. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  it  is  no  kindness 
to  a  man  to  grant  him  either  a  long  or  short  time 
loan  unless  there  is  some  good  assurance  that  he 
can  pay  that  loan  back.  Otherwise,  you  are  just 
making  more  trouble  for  him. 

There  has  been  too  much  talk  on  the  part  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  others  about  easy  credit.  What  the  pol- 
itican  emphasizes  when  he  wants  to  get  votes  is  that 
loans  should  be  easy  to  get.  He  says  nothing  about 
the  day  of  payment  that  is  sure  to  come. 

Another  fact  that  should  be  emphasized  about 
the  Land  Banks  is  that  they  are  not  government 
institutions  primarily.  Instead,  they 
are  farmer  institutions,  cooperative  in 
principle,  and  it  is  the  farmers’  money 
and  credit  that  you  get  every  time  you 
obtain  a  mortgage  from  a  Federal 
Land  Bank.  Therefore,  if  you  fail  to 
meet  the  payments  on  your  mortgage, 
or  if  the  Bank  itself  conducts  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  loose  and  inefficient  manner, 
it  is  the  farmers  themselves  who  suffer 
and  not  the  government. 

To  be  sure,  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
operate  under  a  Federal  law  which  is 
administered  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board.  Each  of  the  twelve  Banks 
is  somewhat  responsible  to  this  Board, 
but  they  are  actually  administered  by 
their  own  Board  of  seven  directors, 
four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  farm¬ 
er  borrowers  of  the  Bank  and  three 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board. 

In  order  to  understand  how  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  works  let  us  see  what 
actually  happens  when  Henry  Adams, 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Light  Traps  Kill  Insects 

Experiments  in  Monroe  County  Orchard  Give  Promising  Results 


MR.  DONALD  L.  COLLINS,  in 
charge,  and  others  connected  with 
the  light  trap  experiment  conducted 
in  the  Collamer  Brothers’  apple  or¬ 
chards  at  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  the  past  four 
years,  believe  that  the  past  season’s 
activities  have  been  especially  signi¬ 
ficant.  As  is  known  to  many,  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  has  been  conducting 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  use  of 
electric  light  traps  in  the  control  of 
orchard  insect  pests  on  the  Collamer 
farm. 

Beginning  in  May  the  light  traps 
were  operated  every  night  until  the 


A  reproduction  of  a  potato  sent  to 
us  by  F.  A.  Maynard  of  R.  4.,  Owego, 
N.  Y.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  picture , 
this  potato,  when  dug,  was  encircled 
by  a  ring,  apparently  from  the  hame 
of  a  harness.  The  potato  started  grow¬ 
ing  within  the  ring  and  was  in  such  a 
position  that  when  it  was  dug  the  ring 
was  almost  exactly  in  the  center. 


first  of  September.  The  injurious  in¬ 
sects  captured  in  each  trap  were 
counted  and  recorded  each  day,  with 
special  reference  to  the  codling  moth, 
bud  moth,  and  fruit  tree  leafroller.  One 
hundred  seventy-five  traps  were  used, 
the  traps  being  of  two  types,  the 
familiar  water-pan  trap  and  an  elec¬ 
trocuting  device  with  charged  wires 
The  latter  was  found  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tive,  especially  since  it  could  be  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  crown  of  the  trees. 

During  the  late  summer  and  .  fall  all 
of  the  trees  under  experimental  treat¬ 
ment,  and  an  equal  number  of  check 
trees,  were  thoroughly  examined  for 
codling  moth,  bud  moth,  and  leafroller 
injury.  From  every  tree  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  apples  were  examined,  and  from 
each  of  22  trees  every  apple  was  ex¬ 
amined.  All  of  the  data  has  not  as 
yet  been  tabulated,  but  from  the 
figures  at  hand  it  appears  that  the 
fruit  from  the  lighted  unsprayed  trees 
and  the  unlighted  sprayed  trees  was 
of  about  the  same  quality,  but  was 
more  than  twice  as  good  with  respect 
to  codling  moth  injury  as  the  trees 


A  smoke  house  full  of  home-grown 
meat  will  be  appreciated  by  the  family 
next  summer. 


which  received  no  protection.  The  fruit 
from  trees  that  were  both  sprayed  and 
lighted  were,  on  the  average,  about 
three  times  better  than  the  unsprayed 
lighted  trees  and  unlighted  sprayed 
trees;  and  six  times  better  than  the 
unsprayed  unlighted  trees  as  regards 
codling  moth  injury,  according  to  data 
thus  far  tabulated. 

The  data,  however,  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  light  of  many  influencing 
factors  before  the  true  implications  of 
the  work  become  apparent.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  continue  the  work 
for  at  least  one  more  season  in  order 
to  check  on  all  the  theories  involved 
before  definite  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.— Mrs.  E.  K. 


Dip  Scions  in  Melted  Paraffin 

Some  work  done  in  grafting  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  shown 
that  where  scions  are  cut  during  the 
dormant  season  there  is  a  much  better 
chance  of  making  a  successful  graft 
when  these  scions  are  dipped  in  melt¬ 
ed  paraffin  before  storing.  The  para¬ 
ffin  for  dipping  should  have  a  tem¬ 


Albany  and  gave  them  to  his  friends 
and  in  this  way  the  Strawberry  apple 
got  to  nearly  every  county  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Bulkley  lived  near  the  village  of 
Earlville. 

“When  a  very  old  man  he  frequently 
visited  the  schools  and  spoke  to  the 
scholars  urging  them  to  set  out  trees, 
which  they  did.  I  hope  this  article  will 
create  a  new  interest  in  this  famous 
apple  and  that  it  may  flourish  again 
as  it  did  seventy-five  years  ago.  Let’s 
all  do  some  grafting  next  spring.” 

Frank  E.  Cox 


Sudan  Grass  in  Delaware  County 

I  sowed  two  acres  to  Sudan  grass  on 
June  25.  On  one  acre  I  sowed  16 
pounds  of  Sudan  grass  and  1  bushel  of 
soy  beans  with  a  drill.  It  was  fine  feed, 
much  better  than  millet,  and  I  fed  it 
green  to  the  cows.  The  soy  beans  were 
rather  thin  in  places  but  fine  in  some 
spots. 

On  another  acre  I  sowed  25  pounds 
of  Sudan  grass  by  hand  and  it  was 
not  quite  as  coarse  as  the  Sudan  grass 
and  soy  beans  were.  It  was  a  fine  stand, 


This  team,  owned  by  John  Adrian  of  Williamsville,  Erie  County,  New 
York,  recently  made  a  new  world’s  record  for  pulling  at  Hillsdale,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Flax  and  Tom,  the  two  horses,  hitched  to  a  machine  known  as  the 
dynamo  meter,  pulled  3,825  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  hauling  a  load 
of  25  tons  on  a  concrete  road. 


grass  had  wilted  and  dried  up  and  the 
cows  didn’t  touch  it  when  they  were 
turned  in  the  field  again. 

I  expect  to  sow  two  acres  again  next 
spring.  I  am  going  to  sow  it  without  soy 
beans  and  with  a  drill. — Benson  La- 
Fever ,  Bovina  Center,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 


A  Lifetime  of  Grange  Service 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Woodard  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
members  of  Harrisburg  Grange  for  a 
continuous  period  of  43  years.  Mr. 
Woodard  has  served  in  practically 
every  officers  chair  and  is  now  serving 
as  chaplain.  Mrs.  Woodard  has  also 
held  several  positions  and  is  now  sec- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Woodard  of 
Copenhagen,  Lewis  County.  New  York. 


retary,  where  she  has  served  contin¬ 
uously  for  over  30  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodard  have  three  daughters  and 
four  grandchildren  who  are  active 
Grangers  and  several  great-grandchil¬ 
dren  who  are  still  too  young  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  order.  When  the 
Harrisburg  Grange  was  started  43 
years  ago  there  were  33  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  including.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodard, 
of  which  13  are  still  living. 


Measuring  Hay 

“I  wish  you  would  advise  me  as  to  the 
proper  number  of  cubic  feet  per  ton  to 
use  in  measuring  hay  in  a  big  barn,  where 
the  depth  will  average  24  feet  and  is 
packed  almost  as  solid  as  a  floor.  I  think 
512  feet  too  large  an  amount  to  allow.” 


perature  between  170°  and  180°  F.  If 
it  is  hotter  than  that  it  may  damage 
the  scion  and  if  colder  than  that  a 
heavy  coating  is  deposited  which  is 
likely  to  crack  and  come  off. 

Best  results  from  grafting  were  ob¬ 
tained  where  the  scions  were  freshly 
cut  just  at  the  time  of  grafting  but 
there  is  only  a  short  period  in  the 
spring  at  which  they  can  be  cut  and 
immediately  grafted  which  is  just  be¬ 
fore  growth  starts.  The  general  rule  is 
that  the  scions  should  be  more  dormant 
than  the  stock  from  which  they  are  cut 
and  where  they  are  properly  stored 
during  the  dormant  season  grafting 
can  be  done  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  In  fact,  it  has  been  successful¬ 
ly  done  as  late  as  July. 


some  of  it  being  7  feet  high,  but  didn’t 
do  much  on  wet  spots. 

I  fed  all  of  the  first  cutting  as  green 
feed  to  the  cows  while  on  pasture.  The 
second  growth  was  about  1  foot  high 
when  I  turned  the  cows  in  the  field 
where  it  was  grown. 

The  second  growth  of  clover  was  a 
foot  high  in  the  same  field  and  the  cows 
ate  the  Sudan  grass  first. 

The  first  frost  was  a  real  hard  one 
and  the  Sudan  grass  was  black  in  the 
morning  so  I  kept  the  cows  out  of  it  for 
three  days  as  I  have  heard  that  it  was 
poisonous  after  freezing.  The  Sudan 


Following  are  the  cubic  feet  usual¬ 
ly  allowed  per  ton  for  timothy,  clover, 
alfalfa,  or  mixed  hay: 

10  to  12  feet  deep  settled  60  days, 
512  cu.  ft.  per  ton. 

10  to  12  feet  deep  settled  90  days, 
450  cu.  ft.  per  ton. 

12  to  15  feet  deep  settled  60  days, 
450  cu.  ft.  per  ton. 

12  to  15  feet  deep  settled  90  days, 
or  over  422  cu.  ft.  per  ton. 

Where  the  depth  is  as  great  as  24 
feet  and  the  hay  is  very  thoroughly 
settled,  probably  400  cu.  ft.  per  ton 
would  be  more  nearly  correct. — 1.  W.  D. 


The  Chenango  Strawberry  Apple 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  publishing 
my  letter  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Chenango  Strawberry  Apple.  It  met 
with  a  quick  response  from  Mr.  Carl 
L.  Bates,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  I  am 
quoting:  from  his  letter. 

“The  Strawberry  apple  was  produced 
by  a  Mr.  John  W.  Bulkley  who  came 
to  this  part  of  the  world  about  1797 
from  Colchester,  Conn.  He  was  a  very 
bright  man  and  served  four  terms  as 
a  member  of  Assembly  from  Madison 
County,  being  first  elected  in  1808.  He 
had  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Lebanon, 
now  known  as  the  Frank  farm  as  it 
was  cared  for  by  one  Jerry  Frank,  a 
colored  man  he  brought  from  the 
south.  This  apple  started  from  the 
seed.  It  was  first  called  the  Bulkley 
apple,  afterwards  the  Chenango  Straw¬ 
berry.  When  Mr.  Buckley  closed  his 
last  term  in  the  Legislature  he  carried 
a  bundle  of  scions  from  the  tree  to 


A  potato  field  belonging  to  A.  E.  Fowler  of  Westfield,  Hampden 
County,  Massachusetts.  This  acre  produced  625.8  bushels.  Mr.  Fowler 
had  an  average  of  nearly  500  bushels  per  acre  on  his  entire  140  acres. 
Mr.  Fowler  plants  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  28  bushels  per  acre  which 
makes  the  hills  9  inches  apart. 
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With  Our  A.A.  Boys  and  Girls 


SIXTEEN  boys  and  girls  owning 
purebred  Jersey  cattle  entered  their 
record  books  in  the  1932  New  York  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  special  contest  which 
was  designed  to  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  keeping  records  on  dairy  cattle. 
The  special  premium  money  of  twenty 
dollars  was  distributed  among  those 
who  made  their  entries  on  time  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  merits  of  each  member's 
business-like  method  of  entering  their 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  feed  record  was  re¬ 
ported.  The  production  backing  of  the 
dams  of  their  cattle  was  considered 
and  also  the  actual  milk  records  of  the 
cows  owned  by  the  contesting  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  contest  was  won  by  Tommy 
Rich.  He  is  from  Hobart  in  Delaware 
County,  and  has  been  doing  calf  club 
work  for  the  last,  five  years.  His  other 
achievements  have  included  the  show¬ 
ing  of  champions  at  county  fairs,  and 
winners  at  Syracuse  and  the  National 
Dairy  Show.  Burton  Rich  a  younger 
brother  of  Tommy’s  won  second.  Bur¬ 
ton  also  has  an  enviable  record  in  his 
three  years  of  club  work  and  this  year 
his  junior  yearling  topped  her  classes 
in  the  Syracuse  4-H  show.  George 
Crosby,  another  boy  from  Delaware 
stood  third  in  the  contest.  The  names 
which  follow  represent  other  members 


“ Shall  I  or  Shall  I  Not?”  drawn  by 
Marie  Quidas  of  Preston,  Maryland. 


who  by  submitting  excellent  record 
books  received  recognition  in  the  form 
of  cash  premiums  from  the  New  York 
Jersey  cattle  club  of  which  Ralph  S. 
Mosher  of  Aurora-on-Cayuga  is  Secre¬ 
tary;  Harold  Reed  of  Angelica;  Frank¬ 
lin  Karn  of  Cuba,  R.  4;  Isabella  Karn 
of  Cuba  R.  4;  Roderick  Child  of  An¬ 
gelica;  Mildred  Smith  of  Kirkville  and 
Andrew  Snyder  of  Worcester. 

Highest  4-H  Holstein  Honors  at  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  Won  by 
New  York 

In  a  larger  and  much  improved  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  4-H  Holstein 
show  the  two  New  York  calf  club  ex¬ 
hibitors  made  a  very  creditable  show¬ 
ing.  Orson  Smith  of  Fayetteville,  On¬ 
ondaga  County,  won  the  senior  calf 
class  handily  with  his  heifer,  Smithland 
Ormsby  Jewel  1561910  and  later  won 
the  reserve  championship  of  the  4-H 
show.  This  heifer  won  similar  honors 
at  Syracuse  and  placed  in  the  money 
in  the  open  classes  at  Syracuse  and 
also  at  Springfield.  This  is  Orson’s  first 
year  in  club  work  and  he  reports  that 
his  heifer  was  sired  by  Dunloggin  Sur¬ 
vivor  589990  and  out  of  Clothilde  Jewel 
Colantha  1306583  who  has  a  record  as 
a  three  year  old  of  11,161  pounds  of 
milk  and  420.9  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  best  yearling  and  the  champion 
4-H  Holstein  of  the  junior  show  was 
shown  by  Ceylon  Snider  of  Fillmore, 
Allegany  County.  This  heifer,  Suzanne 
Banostine  Model,  won  the  club  classes 
at  Syracuse  in  1931  and  in  1932  and 
has  placed  well  in  the  open  class  show 


having  stood  third  at  the  recent  New 
York  State  Fair. 

The  Eastern  States  4-H  Holstein 
showmanship  awards  went  largely  to 
the  New  Yorkers,  Ceylon  Snider  being 
the  champion  Holstein  showman  and 
Orson  Smith  next  in  rank.  The  boys 
had  a  profitable  trip  and  found  the 
New  York  Holstein  Association  contri¬ 
bution  of  $25.00  very  helpful  in  defray¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  expenses  incident 
to  their  travel  and  the  shipment  of 
their  cattle. 

New  York  Ayrshire  Club  Members 
Compete  in  Milk  Production 
Record  Contest 

Seventeen  boys  and  girls  from  seven 
counties  entered  their  project  record 
books  in  the  1932  Ayrshire  contest  on 
records  and  record  keeping.  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle  Breeders  Association  of¬ 
fered  one  free  yearly  subscription  of 
the  Ayrshire  Digest  to  the  following 
members  who  were  named  the  winners. 
First  was  won  by  Rosell  Mather  of 
Marcellus,  R.  4.  She  kept  a  very  com¬ 
plete  feed  record  on  her  Ayrshire  calf 
and  gave  an  excellent  account  of  the 
breeding,  feeding  and  milk  production 
record  on  her  two-year-old  heifer.  Gor¬ 
don  Dimick  of  Angelica,  R.  1  won  sec¬ 
ond  and  also  presented  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  yet  not  as  complete  a  report  as 
did  the  first  winner.  Leo  Johnson  an¬ 
other  coming  Ayrshire  breeder  and  suc¬ 
cessful  4-H  showman  stood  third  in  his 
business-like  way  of  keeping  records. 
The  remaining  members  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  work  even  though 
they  were  not  named  to  head  the  list 
of  best  record  keepers  this  year:  Lee 
Holcomb,  Delhi;  Robert  Morse,  Fleisch- 
manns;  Paul  Craner,  Jamesville;  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Snyder,  Worcester;  Billy  Craner, 
Jamesville;  Junior  Aldrich,  Guilford; 
Virginia  Craner,  Jamesville;  Willard 
Gould,  South  Kortright;  Ralph  Gould, 
Hobart;  Leslie  Middaugh  of  Friend¬ 
ship;  Ruth  Aldrich,  Guilford;  Harold 
Mather  of  Marcellus;  Carlton  T.  Smith, 
Gilbertsville ;  and  Leroy  Schmuck,  Gar- 
ratsville. — H.  A.  Willman. 


country  school  of  this  community.  I  am 
also  interested  in  farming,  also  raising 
livestock  on  my  dad’s  farm.  I  have  at 
present  a  very  nice  two  year  old  heifer 
which  I  value  very  highly.  I  personally 
own  this  heifer  since  my  dad  purchased 
her  when  she  was  very  small.  I  do  not 
belong  to  any  club  just  at  present,  but  X 
do  honestly  believe  I  can  stand  in  line 
with  some  of  the  4H  Clover  Leaf  Club 
members  I  have  read  so  much  about  in 
your  paper. 

“I  hope  that  your  A.  A.  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
pages  will  continue  in  the  future  for  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  reading 
them.”— I.  G.  L. 

•  •  * 

Will  you  please  print  my  name  on  the 
boys’  and  girls’  page.  I  read  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  like  it  very  much.  I  am 
twelve  years  old  and  a  freshman  in  High 
School.  I  belong  to  the  dairy  division  of 
the  4-H  Club.  I  am  enclosing  a  picture 
of  my  two  calves,  Jane  and  Betsy  Jane. 

I  like  baseball  and  other  sports,  espec¬ 
ially  horseback  riding. 

Come  on  boys  and  girls  and  write  me 
a  letter.  I  promise  to  answer  all  letters 
I  receive. — Mary  F.  Whitehead. 


little  account  of  your  vacation,  and  so 
far  as  space  is  available  we  will  use 
them  on  our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. 

Some  time  ago  we  suggested  that 
many  of  our  readers  might  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  sending  in  sketches  or  drawings 
for  the  page.  Quite  a  number  were  re¬ 
ceived,  but  many  of  them  were  not 
suitable  for  reproduction.  We  cannot 
use  colored  drawings.  The  best  way  is 
to  draw  them  with  pencil,  and  then  ink 
them  in  with  India  ink.  Blue  ink  re¬ 
produces  very  poorly.  The  next  best 
way  is  to  use  a  good  black  pencil,  which 
reproduces  fairly  well. 


Our  Letter  Box 

“I  would  like  to  have  some  new  friends 
and  so  I  am  writing  to  you.  I  am  a  girl 
eleven  years  of  age.  I  would  like  to  have 
my  letter  printed  in  the  A.  A. 

‘‘My  birthday  happens  to  be  on  the  12th 
of  October.  I  would  be  pleased  if  some  of 
the  boys  and  girls  would  write  in  to  me. 
I  am  very  fond  of  horses  and  dogs.  My 
dog  is  a  Great  Dane  and  his  name  is 
King  Tut.  I’ll  be  waiting  for  a  letter, 
friends  !” — A.  B. 

*  *  * 

“Being  very  interested  in  the  A.  A. 
Boys'  and  Girls’  letters  which  I  have  read 
so  often,  I  am  writing  you. 

“I  am  a  boy  of  eleven  and  attend  the 


m  ary  W  mtetieaa  and  two  of  her  4-H 
Club  calves.  ( See  letter). 


“Will  you  please  print  my  letter  on  the 
boys’  and  girls’  page? 

“I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  in  the  soph¬ 
omore  class  of  High  school.  I  like  horse¬ 
back  riding  very  much.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  boy  or  girl  fifteen  or  over. 
I  will  answer  any  letters  I  receive  from 
girls  or  boys.” — C.  W. 


The  Law  of  Sportsmanship 

Good  Americans  try  to  become  strong 
and  useful,  worthy  of  their  nation,  that 
our  country  may  become  ever  greater 
and  better.  Therefore,  they  obey  the 
laws  of  right  living  which  the  best 
Americans  have  always  obeyed.  Good 
Americans  play  fair.  Strong  play  in¬ 
creases  and  trains  one’s  strength  and 
courage.  Sportsmanship  helps  one  to  be 
a  gentleman,  a  lady.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  not  cheat.  I  will  keep  the 
rules  but  I  will  play  the  game  hard, 
for  the  fun  of  the  game,  to  win  by 
strength  and  skill.  If  I  should  not  play 
fair  the  loser  would  lose  the  fun  of  the 
game,  the  winner  would  lose  his  selfre¬ 
spect,  and  the  game  itself  would  be¬ 
come  a  mean  and  often  cruel  business. 

2.  I  will  treat  my  opponents  with 
courtesy  and  trust  them  if  they  deserve 
it.  I  will  be  friendly. 

3.  If  I  play  in  a  group  game  I  will 
play,  not  for  my  own  glory,  but  for  the 
success  of  my  team. 

4.  I  will  be  a  good  loser  or  a  gen¬ 
erous  winner. 

5.  In  my  work  as  well  as  in  my  play 
I  will  be  sportsmanlike — generous,  fair, 
honorable. 

— From  the  Prize  Morality  Code 


Vacation  Pictures 

Before  long  some  of  you  may  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  vacation,  even  though  it  may  be 
for  only  a  day  or  two.  One  pleasant 
way  of  remembering  a  vacation  is 
through  pictures.  If  you  take  some, 
send  us  the  best  one,  together  with  a 


This  group  of  high  school  vocational 
students  of  agriculture  in  New  York 
State  received  degrees  of  Empire  Far¬ 
mer  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  the  honor  are  as  follows: 

Back  Row:  David  Jordan,  Macedon; 
Everett  Kline,  Wolcott;  Charles  Wood, 
Little  Valley;  Egbert  Harcourt,  High¬ 
land;  John  Hyatt,  Owego;  Roy  Murphy, 
Marcellus;  Harry  Eastman,  Belleville; 
James  Ehrmentraut,  Churchville;  Wil¬ 
liam  Agard,  Trumansburg;  Alton  Bon- 
hoff,  Little  Valley. 

Middle  Row:  George  Crowther,  So- 
dus;  Woodrow  Simons,  Naples;  Ste¬ 
phen  Hubbell,  Odessa;  George  Hoff¬ 
man,  Odessa;  Lawrence  Huie,  Geneva; 


Joseph  Galeotti,  Homer;  Theodore 
Minns,  Geneva;  Arthur  Kasper,  Wol¬ 
cott;  Wadsworth  Sadlowski,  Boonville; 
Milton  Tompson,  Walton. 

Front  Row:  Robert  Dewey,  Canan¬ 
daigua;  Clarence  Reas,  Salem;  Arthur 
Randall,  Owego;  Matthias  Smith,  Wor¬ 
cester;  Melvin  Pierce,  Canandaigua; 
Herbert  Smith,  Webster;  Walter  Maier, 
Churchville;  Glen  Wilkes,  Cato;  Ger¬ 
ard  Maier,  Webster. 

Milton  Merz,  Lowville;  Richard  Bill¬ 
ings,  Gouverneur;  George  Turner, 
Horseheads  and  Stanton  Livermore, 
Dryden,  were  also  awarded  the  Empire 
Farmer  degree  and  medal  but  were  not 
present  when  the  above  picture  was 
taken. 


Health  Hints  for  Amateur  " 
Athletes 

By  JAMES  J.  CORBETT, 

Former  Heavyweight  Champion  of 
the  World. 

These  articles  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Corbett  in  cooperation  with  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Improving  Your  Breathing 

The  majority  of  games  require  sound 
lungs,  which  means  you  must  not 
become  easily  “winded.”  You  can 
strengthen  your  lungs  and  get  greater 
chest  expansion  if  you  will  try. 

Every  morning  when  you  arise  take 
light  calesthenic  exercise  before  an 
open  window.  If  you  have  time  you 
might  take  a  brisk  walk  afterwards, 
all  the  time  breathing  through  your 
nose,  and  each  time  striving  to  breathe 
deeper. 

When  you  return  home  take  a  show¬ 
er.  Then  you  will  be  ready  for  a  hearty 
breakfast.  Fruit,  a  cereal,  eggs — say 
three  times  a  week — other  days  a  chop 
or  bacon,  and  milk  every  morning. 

Then  on  your  way  to  school  or  work, 
walk  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  all 
the  time  breathing  through  your  nose. 
In  a  short  time  you  will  notice  a 
marked  improvement  in  your  breathing. 

Building  Up  Your  Muscles 

While  exercise  will  develop  your 
muscles  you  must  also  feed  them.  Pro¬ 
tein  foods  are  body-building  foods.  They 
aid  in  building  up  your  muscles. 

The  protein  foods  include  meats, 
eggs,  fish,  milk  and  dairy  products, 
cereals  and  beans  and  peas.  Your  diet 
should  include  at  least  one  of  these 
foods  every  day. 

If  you  have  a  cereal,  milk,  eggs  or 
bacon  for  breakfast;  a  salad  or  sand¬ 
wich  and  milk  for  lunch  and  meat, 
vegetables  and  a  piece  of  cheese  for 
dinner  you  will  be  supplying  your  body 
with  all  the  proteins  it  requires. 

Vary  your  diet  every  day  but  include 
one  of  the  above  foods  in  your  menu. 

Editor’s  Note— Watch  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  page  for  more  of  these  Health 
Hints  by  Mr.  Corbett. 
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HOW  the  sight  of  their  cheerful, 
gleaming  blossoms  does  lift  the 
heart  on  a  bleak  winter  day,  heavy 
with  gray  fog!  These  geraniums  are, 
after  all,  the  most  striking  and  de¬ 
pendable  of  our  winter  flowering 
plants.  The  soft,  dark  red  varieties  I 
always  choose  for  my  kitchen  window¬ 
sills.  Planted  in  glazed  green  pots  they 
bring  a  brilliant  note  of  summer  cheer 
to  my  view  of  winter  fields  and  bar¬ 
ren  trees. 

Yet  for  all  the  beauty  they  bestow, 
they  ask  little  care.  Indeed,  too  fond 
attention  is  the  death  of  geraniums. 
They  like  a  soil  not  very  rich,  a  pot 
not  quite  large  enough,  and  less  water 


What  other  plant  gives  such  gor¬ 
geous  blossoms  with  so  little  trouble? 


.than  other  house  plants  of  the  same 
size.  Their  only  greed  is  for  sunlight. 
Too  much  of  that  can’t  be  supplied. 

Blooming  geraniums  for  the  house 
may  be  secured  in  two  ways.  Some¬ 
times  I  take  my  outdoor  plants  from 
garden  bed  or  window  box  and  cut 
them  well  back  to  three  strong 
branches,  each  three  or  four  inches 
long.  Then,  cramping  the  roots,  I  set 
the  plants  in  four  or  five-inch  pots, 
filled  above  the  drainage  layer  with  a 
soil  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  garden 
loam,  sand,  and  well-decayed  manure. 

At  other  times  I  have  achieved  a 
more  vigorous  and  continuous  bloom 
by  making  cuttings  and  raising  new 
plants.  These  cuttings  may  be  taken 
at  any  season  from  older  plants  large 
enough  to  supply  three  or  four-inch 
pieces  of  firm  new  growth.  Unhealthy, 
sappy  shoots  will  rot,  I  find,  and  woody 
pieces  are  slow  and  difficult  to  make 
root. 

With  a  sharp  paring  knife  I  always 
make  my  cuttings  on  the  slant, 
smoothing  the  “heel”  of  the  shoot. 
Then  I  cut  off  two-thirds  of  the  foli¬ 
age  and  all  the  little  wings  at  the  base 
of  the  geranium  leaves. 

These  shoots  I  insert  in  pencil  holes 
in  sandy  soil  either  in  a  marked-off 
section  of  the  garden,  or  in  a  shallow 
box,  or  in  tiny  pots.  It  is  more  simple 
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The  Glowing  Geranium 

“Homely”  Plant  That  Blooms  Without  Extra  Care 


By  HELEN  VanPELT  WILSON 


still,  however,  to  prepare  a  little  sandy 
pocket  at  the  top  of  a  four-inch  pot 
already  filled  with  the  richer  soil  mix¬ 
ture  which  the  lengthening  roots  will 
finally  require.  This  last  method  is  for 
us  busy  housekeepers  who  haven’t 
time  for  the  necessary  transplanting 
which,  plants  started  in  smaller  pots 
of  sand  require.  In  any  container,  of 
course,  adequate  drainage  must  be 
supplied  by  a  layer  of  coarse  cinders  or 
broken  pieces  of  flower  pot  under  the 
soil. 

As  soon  as  the  little  cuttings  are 
placed,  I  water  them  thoroughly  and 
see  thereafter,  that  they  don’t  ever 
dry  out.  Rot  however,  invariably  de- 
velopes  if  the  plants  are  kept  soggy. 
In  ten  days  or  two  weeks  roots  will 
have  formed  and  during  that  period  I 
carefully  shade  the  cuttings  from  the 
sun. 

When  they  are  rooted,  I  transfer 
them,  if  they  aren’t  in  pots  already, 
to  their  permanent  quarters  and  I 
choose  the  sunniest  spot  in  the  sun¬ 
niest  window  for  their  home. 

Spring  or  summer  cuttings  develop 
very  fast  and  sometimes  ambitiously 
set  buds  even  while  the  plants  are 
quite  tiny.  These  buds  I  keep  removing 
until  the  plants  are  strong  and  stocky. 
Fall  and  winter  cuttings  develop  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  slowly  but  are  sure  to  provide 
good  blooms  in  early  spring  and 
through  the  following  summer. 

October,  November,  February, 
March,  and  April  have  proved  to  be 
the  months  of  greatest  indoor  beauty 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  far¬ 
mer  who  was  about  to  start  out  on 
a  journey.  The  road  that  he  would 
have  to  travel  was  hilly,  rough,  and 
muddy;  not  at  all  such  a  nice  road  as 
he  had  been  traveling  on  when  he  went 
to  town.  For  this  reason  he  had  his 
car  overhauled  to  make  sure  that  it 
would  work  in  perfect  condition.  Just 
before  starting  he  said,  “Well,  this  is 
going  to  be  a  hard  trip.  I  don’t  want 
to  take  any  more  weight  than  absolu¬ 
tely  necessary;”  so  he  drew  out  all  the 
oil  and  threw  out  his  chains. 

What  a  foolish  fairy  story,  you  say, 
and  we  will  agree  with  you.  But,  after 
all,  is  the  farmer  who  tries  to  run  his 
car  on  muddy  roads  without  chains  or 
oil  so  much  different  from  one  who 
tries  to  run  his  farm  business  without 
taking  a  farm  inventory,  or  filing  a 
credit  statement?  Just  as  the  chains 
give  the  car  a  better  grip  on  the  road, 
the  annual  inventory  gives  you  a  better 
grip  on  the  facts  of  your  farm  business 
and  makes  you  more  sure  of  where 
you  are  going.  As  the  oil  prevents 
your  car  from  overheating  and  stop¬ 
ping,  and  enables  it  to  run  more 
smoothly,  the  credit  statement  makes 
it  more  easy  to  secure  credit  and  en¬ 
ables  your  farm  business  to  run  more 
smoothly. 

Farming  is  a  long-time  business.  A 
large  part  of  the  costs  of  raising  a 
crop  must  be  borne  several  weeks  or 
even  months  before  any  return  can  be 
expected.  This  means  that  most  far¬ 
mers  must  obtain  credit  in  order  to 
continue  in  business.  Studies  made  by 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  show 
that  bank  credit  costs  less  than  half 
as  much  as  average  store  credit.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  banks  whose 
primary  business  is  furnishing  credit 
can  do  so  more  cheaply  than  stores 
with  whom  credit  furnishing  is  only 
a  sideline.  In  most  cases  the  store¬ 
keeper  himself  must  secure  credit  from 
the  banks. 

This  year  the  extremely  low  prices 
for  farm  products  make  it  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  to  secure  the  saving 
which  may  be  made  by  obtaining  bank 
credit.  It  is  true  that  not  all  farmers 
are  in  a  position  to  obtain  bank  credit. 
Banks  cannot  advertise  to  furnish  un¬ 
limited  credit  to  everyone.  The  banker 
is  the  custodian  of  other  people’s 
money  and  is  held  responsible  for  it. 


for  my  geraniums  and  how  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  their  friendly  cheer  and  bright 
companionship  along  my  kitchen  win¬ 
dows  as  I  pass  from  task  to  task  all 
through  the  winter  days! 


Gandies  for  Christmas 

Uncooked  Fudge 

One  pound  of  confectioner’s  sugar, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk, 
one  egg,  separate  the  yolk  and  white, 
one  fourth-pound  of  Bakers’  chocolate, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vanilla. 

Mix  sugar  and  cream  and  add  the 
yolk  of  the  egg.  Stir  well.  Melt  the 
chocolate  and  the  butter  and  add  to 
above  mixture.  Then  add  the  white  of 
the  egg  beaten  stiff  and  the  vanilla. 
Put  in  buttered  tins  and  wait  until 
hardened.  Cut  in  squares  and  serve. 
Nuts,  one  cup,  may  be  added  if  desired. 
This  fudge  is  easy  to  make  and  is  de¬ 
licious.  Excellent. — R.  C.  DeL. 

Cocoanut  Creams 

Cook  together  until  it  threads,  three 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
cupful  of  water  and  one  fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  When 
done  remove  from  fire  and  immediately 
stir  in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Beat  until  nearly  cool  and  then 
add  one  pint  of  cocoanut  and  pour  in¬ 
to  buttered  tins.  Flavor  with  vanilla 
or  orange.  Cut  in  squares.  Be  sure  to 


It  is  equally  true  that  there  are  a  good 
many  farmers  who  would  be  able  to 
obtain  bank  credit  if  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  credit  standing.  Not  only  the 
banker  but  the  bank  inspector  will  be 
more  willing  to  extend  you  credit  if 
they  have  your  credit  statements  than 
they  will  if  they  have  to  guess  at  your 
assets.  Your  banker  probably  knows 
how.  much  you  owe,  but  does  he  know 
how  much  you  own?  More  and  more 
banks  are  requiring  credit  statements 
from  all  borrowers.  This  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  both  farmers  and  bankers. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  in  obtaining 
credit  and  to  telling  you  just  what 
condition  your  business  is  in,  the  an¬ 
nual  farm  inventory  and  credit  state¬ 
ment  is  invaluable  in  case  of  fire.  It 
gives  you  a  list  of  all  articles  burned 
and  makes  it  easier  for  both  you  and 
the  insurance  adjuster.  It  is,  however, 
a  good  plan  to  keep  it  in  the  bank.  A 
friend  of  mine  took  an  annual  farm 
inventory  but  kept  it  in  the  house.  The 
house  burned  and  the  inventory  with  it. 

Farm  Inventory  Week  will  be  Jan¬ 
uary  2-7,  1933. 

The  farm  inventory  books  may  be 
obtained  from  your  Farm  Bureau  or 
local  bank  free  of  charge.  Tables  for 
figuring  the  capacity  of  grain  bins,  hay 
mows,  and  silos  are  included.  It  will 
take  only  half  a  day  of  your  time.  How 
can  you  spend  a  half  day  more 
profitably  ? 


remove  from  heat  when  first  threads 
appear  and  stir  in  whites  rapidly. 

R.  C.  DeL. 

Nut  Crisps 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  well-buttered 
pan  thickly  with  two  cupfuls  of  mixed 
nuts  or  peanuts.  Melt  one  pound  of 
sugar  in  a  saucepan,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly  to  prevent  burning  and  keep  the 
sugar  from  the  sides  of  the  pan.  As 
soon  as  melted  remove  from  the  fire 
and  pour  over  the  nuts.  It  will  quickly 
change  to  caramel  if  not  removed  from 
the  fire  as  soon  as  melted.  When  cold 
break  into  pieces.— R.  C.  DeL. 

Fig  Creams 

Three  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  cream,  one  half  cupful 
of  corn  syrup,  one  half  pound  of  figs, 
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one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Cook 
the  sugar,  cream  and  syrup  to  the 
soft  ball  test.  Cool  the  mixture,  stir, 
and  when  it  thickens  add  the  figs,  cut 
fine.  Then  add  lemon  juice.  When  too 
thick  to  pour,  spread  on  buttered  tin 
and  cut  in  squares  before  it  is  cold. 
Nuts  may  be  added. — R.  C.  DeL. 

Victoria  Fudge 

Boil  together  without  stirring,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cupful  of  cream  or  milk, 
one-fourth  cupful  of  butter  and  three 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  until  it 
will  form  a  soft  ball  when  tested  in 
cold  water.  Take  from  the  fire,  beat 
until  creamy,  then  add  one-fourth  cup¬ 
ful  each  of  candied  cherries,  figs,  and 
candied  pineapple  cut  in  pieces,  and 
one  cupful  of  cocoanut.  Flavor  with 
almond  extract  and  pour  into  a  but¬ 
tered  pan.  Cut  in  strips  when  partly 
cool. — R.  C.  DeL. 

Sugar  Plums 

To  the  white  of  an  egg  add  equal 
quantity  of  cold  water.  Mix  in  enough 
powdered  sugar  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Color  some  pink,  some  yellow;  flavor 
with  lemon  and  orange.  Add  grated 
chocolate  or  cocoa  to  some.  For  brown 
bonbons  flavor  some  with  vanilla, 
some  with  maple.  Make  in  balls  size 
of  marbles.  Make  part  of  them  oval 
shape  with  nut  meat  on  top.  Also  roll 
some  in  chopped  nuts. — R.  C.  DeL. 


To  mend  a  lace  curtain  take  a  piece 
of  net  the  right  size,  dip  it  and  the 
curtain  in  hot  starch  and  apply  the 
patch  over  the  hole.  The  patch  will  ad¬ 
here  when  ironed  and  the  repair  will 
show  much  less  than  if  the  curtains  are 
mended. 

*  *  * 

Remove  stains  from  table  linen  or 
clothes  before  sending  to  the  wash; 
many  stains  are  set  by  laundering. 


“I  lay  these  under  a  car  and  the  boss  thinks  I’m  working  to  beat  all!” — JUDGE 


Farm  Inventory  and  Credit  Statement 
More  Important  Than  Ever  Before 
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With  the  A.  A . 

Dairyman 


How  to  Feed  Cabbage,  Apples,  Potatoes 


SURPLUS  apples,  potatoes,  and  cab¬ 
bage  may  be  fed  to  the  livestock 
says  H.  A.  Hopper  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Fresh 
ripe  apples  may  be  fed  to  cattle,  if 
they  are  sliced  to  prevent  the  cattle 
from  choking,  and  mixed  with  any 

train  that  is  given.  After  the  cows  be- 
ome  adjusted  to  eating  apples,  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  can  be  fed  daily.  Be¬ 
yond  furnishing  fresh  food  and  a  relish 
nothing  is  gained  by  heavier  feeding, 
he  says. 

Potatoes  contain  about  the  same 
foods  as  corn  silage.  They  are  best 
suited  to  feed  hogs  but  can  be  given 
in  limited  quantities  to  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses.  When  fed  to  pigs  potatoes 
should  be  boiled  or  steamed  and  mixed 
with  a  protein-rich  grain.  They  may  be 
given  in  small  amounts  raw  with  dry 
feed.  Raw  potatoes  have  about  the 
same  value  as  silage  for  dairy  cattle. 
They  should  be  cleaned,  sliced  and  fed 
with  grain  in  amounts  up  to  thirty  or 
thirty-five  pounds  a  day.  When  fed  in 
proper  amounts,  potatoes  do  not  af¬ 
fect  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Cabbage  is  an  excellent  form  of 
green  food  for  all  stock.  Cows  usually 
milk  well  when  they  receive  cabbage, 
but  under  heavy  feeding  they  often  lose 
weight  and  condition,  and  the  fat  test 
may  fall.  This  is  because  cabbage  is 
relatively  high  in  protein  but  low  in 
dry  and  digestible  nutrients.  Cabbage 
should  be  fed  to  milking  cattle  im¬ 
mediately  after  milking,  he  warns,  and 
at  no  other  time.  Never  feed  spoiled 
cabbage  and  avoid  overfeeding.  The 
milking  stable  should  be  well  ventilated 
at  all  times  when  cabbage  is  fed. 


cows  that  I  read  in  a  November  issue 
interested  me  and  I  will  give  you  my 
idea  of  a  tool  to  use.  I  am  in  great 
favor  of  caustic  potash  for  the  calves 
but  where  a  horn  is  to  be  taken  off  I 
recommend  the  saw  because  this  cuts 
evenly  and  does  not  smash  the  horn. 
I  find  that  the  cows  suffer  with  a  sore 
head  longer  where  clippers  are  used.  I 
find  a  saw  and  a  little  fine  salt  thrown 
on  the  horn  after  removing  it  does  very 
well  and  the  cows  never  suffer  from 
sore  heads. — H.  H.,  New  York. 


The  Question  Is  Still  Unsettled 

I  saw  your  article  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  asking  which  is  better,  a 
saw  or  de-horning  clippers?  I’ve  used 
both  and  by  all  means  prefer  the  clip¬ 
pers.  By  tying  a  strong  piece  of  twine 
(I  use  binding  twine),  near  the  head, 
just  below  where  I  cut  the  horns  off, 
the  cattle  very  seldom  lose  much  blood. 
I  doubt  if  they  average  a  half  pint  of 
blood. 

I  had  some  cows,  one  in  particular, 
that  had  their  horns  killed  with  caustic 
potash  and  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to 
use  it  because  it  makes  their  heads 
smaller  and  you  have  to  have  the 
stanchions  closer  together  or  they  can 
pull  their  heads  out  of  the  stanchions 
far  easier  than  one  that  has  been  de¬ 
horned.  We  all  dislike  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  that  a  cow  has 
pulled. out  of  her  stanchions  and  run 
all  over  the  barn. — J.  D.  P.,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

The  statement  about  de-horning 


What  the  National  Grange 
Stands  For 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

5.  Permitting  Land  Banks  un¬ 
der  original  or  subsequent 
appraisal  to  consolidate  the 
debts  of  the  borrower  under 
a  new  mortgage  approved 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board. 

(b)  A  permanent  program,  to  in¬ 
clude  : 

1.  Elimination  of  duplication  in 
governmental  agencies  mak¬ 
ing  farm  loans,  with  merg¬ 
ing  of  assets  of  Joint  Stock 
Land  Banks  with  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  System,  but  pre¬ 
serving  the  cooperative  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  system  under 
farmer  control. 

2.  More  flexible  amortization 
terms;  broadening  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  eligibility  to  per¬ 
mit  a  farmer-producer  to 
borrow  upon  land  which  he  is 
not  personally  operating;  use 

'  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
to  meet  any  debts  of  the 
borrower  within  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank. 

3.  Increasing  the  permissive 
spread  between  bond  rate 
and  interest  rate  to  1^%. 

4.  Amending  present  law  to  in¬ 
clude  within  its  provisions 
horticulture  and  all  types  of 
farm  production. 

5.  More  flexible  provisions  with 
reference  to  initial  loan 
charges  and  more  liberal 
loaning  terms  to  cooperative 
associations,  whose  capital 
is  so  impaired  that  new 
loans  through  the  associa¬ 
tion  have  become  impossible. 

(c)  Amendments  to  Federal  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  Act.  Same  to 
provide  for  the  establishment 
of  cooperative  agricultural  cred¬ 
it  associations,  with  re-dis¬ 
count  privileges  and  for  re-dis- 


counting  acceptable  agricultural 
paper  of  Credit  Unions. 

II.  A  strong  policy  on  Cooperative 

Marketing,  to  include: 

(a)  Hearty  approval  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  cooperative  marketing 
and  properly  administered  co¬ 
operative  agencies  under  farm¬ 
er  control. 

(b)  Continued  Federal  encourage¬ 
ment  and  financial  support  to 
active  cooperative  groups. 

(c)  Amendment  of  the  Federal 
Marketing  Act  to  include  the 
Export  Debenture,  a  simple 
form  of  Domestic  Allotment,  or 
other  practical  plan  to  insure 
a  sound,  workable  policy  of  sur¬ 
plus  control. 

(d)  Joint  action  with  other  farm 
organizations  in  developing 
such  practical  policy  for  agri¬ 
cultural  relief. 

III.  Monetary  stabilization- 

(a)  Insistence  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  “honest  dollar.” 

(b)  Immediate  attention  by  the 
present  Congress  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  monetary  stabilization 
so  urgently  needed- 

IV.  An  Effective  Taxation  Program. 

(a)  Broadening  the  base  of  taxa¬ 
tion  by  an  increase  of  luxury 
and  inheritance  taxes  to  lift  the 
burden  on  real  estate  owners. 

(b)  An  income  tax  law  in  every 
state. 

(c)  Reorganization  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  government  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy. 

V.  Defense  of  the  rural  mail  system 

against  any  curtailment. 

The  National  Grange  Favors 

Transfer  of  Bureau  of  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  to  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  under  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  charge  of  Conserva¬ 
tion. 

Philippine  Independence  at  the  earl¬ 
iest  possible  date. 

Continued  development  of  inland 
waterways  for  promotion  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce. 

Adequate  tariff  rates  on  all  imported 
fats,  oils  and  oil-bearing  materials- 

Entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  World  Court  with  proper  restric¬ 
tions. 

Continued  efforts  to  secure  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  truth-in-fabric  law. 

Reduction  of  armaments  for  war 
purposes,  leading  to  the  goal  of  total 
disarmament  by  international  agree¬ 
ment. 

Such  adjustment  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  railroads  and  highway  trans¬ 
portation  agencies  as  will  best  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
of  all  the  people. 

Exemption  from  tax  of  farm  use  of 
electricity  for  the  production  of  food 
stuffs  and  other  raw  materials. 

Requiring  all  aliens  to  be  registered 
and  to  pay  a  Federal  personal  tax  of 
from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

National  legislation  to  control  the 
sales  of  stocks  by  holding  companies 


which  cannot  be  reached  by  state  legis¬ 
lation. 

Introduction  into  the  public  schools 
of  a  course  of  instruction  dealing  with 
the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics. 

Cooperation  by  all  farm  groups  in  a 
united  program  for  the  betterment  of 
American  agriculture. 

The  National  Grange  Opposes 

Any  general  sales  tax  that  will  levy 
a  tax  upon  the  necessities  of  life. 

Repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment,  the 
Volstead  Act,  or  the  enforcement  legis¬ 
lation  covering  national  prohibition. 

Establishment  of  a  national  bureau 
or  department  of  education. 

Advance  payment  of  the  soldiers 
bonus,  or  compensation  to  World  War 
veterans,  whose  disability  was  con¬ 
tracted  since  the  close  of  their  war  ser¬ 
vice,  except  in  case  of  dire  distress. 

Any  consideration  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  cancellation  of 
World  War  debts  due  from  foreign 
nations. 

All  forms  of  corporation  or  chain 
farming. 

Reduction  of  Federal  support  of  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges. 

The  use  by  chain  stores  or  others  of 
farm  products  as  “leaders”  in  order  to 
break  prices. 

High  Spots 

Some  of  the  high  spots  of  the  session 
were  the  conferring  of  the  Fifth  De¬ 
gree  by  Rouan  County  Pomona  Grange, 
the  Sixth  Degree  by  the  State 
Grange  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
crowning  Degree  of  our  Order,  the 
Seventh,  by  officers  of  the  National 
Grange.  There  were  only  seven  Seventh 
degree  members  in  North  Carolina  be¬ 
fore  the  session  and  over  1,400  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  close. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history 
of  the  National  Grange,  the  Juvenile 
Degree  was  given-  Over  130  honorary 
members  were  given  the  Juvenile  De¬ 
gree  by  Barber  Juvenile  Grange.  This 
Juvenile  drove  over  90  miles  to  put  or. 
the  work  for  us. 

One  full  program  hour  of  the  session 
was  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide  net¬ 
work. 

Many  well-known  speakers  addressed 
the  session  including  Governor  O.  Max 
Gardner  of  North  Carolina;  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Richard  E.  Byrd;  Frank  Evans 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


SWINE 

Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &.  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &.  Chester 

8-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 

PIGS  "PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 


JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  -  TeL  1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed  —  Berkshire  &  0  I  C 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.00  each 
9-10  wks.  old  2.25  each 

40  lb.  shoats  $4  ea.  Young  boars  100-150  lb.  $12.50  ea. 

Choice  two  months  old  Chester  pigs  &  also  Berkshire* 
and  a  few  Yorkshires  $3.  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 

10%  Discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Gallia  Pnnniae  Sable  and  white.  Intelligent  cow 
V-OllIC  UUppiCS.  drivers.  Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.00 
Beagle  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranvilie,  Penna. 


Wnrldc  Best  Kennels.  All  kinds  hunting  hounds. 
"  Onus  Guarant’d.  Depression  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  RAMSEY.  ILLINOIS 


FERRETS:  Males  $2,  Females  $2.50,  Pair  $4,  Ratters  $3 
Muzzles  20c.  Glendale  Ferret  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


- ttLU  L  I\U1K  1  UUlOgUtpil  uuuoiu,  AY.  A. 

The  annual  banquet  of  Lamb  Feeders  of  Western  New  York  has  grown  to  be  a  big  affair.  On  the  17th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  324  lamb  feeders  gathered  at  LeRoy  for  this  event.  James  Wadsworth  acted  as  toastmaster  and  talks  were  given  by 
the  Honorable  William  Rink,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Wisconsin ;  Professor  Morrison  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture ;  and  Robert  Pocock  of  Bergen  and  Marion  Tyler  of  South  Byron  who  reported  on  the  progress 
of  the  Genesee  County  4-H  lamb  feeders  club. 


C._  Also  puppies  of  best  breeding,  for  coon  & 

rox  nounas  fox  jg  pony  Farm,  Himrod.N.Y. 


RABBITS 


RARRITS  FOR  LABORATORY  WORK.  5  lbs. 
lvrtuul  *■  "  State  quantity,  lowest  price  delivered. 

Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


December  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 


basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk 

.  1.32 

2  Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A  Fluid  Cream .  . . 1.20 . 1.00 


2B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

_ 1.26 

3 

Evap.  Cond . . 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese . . 

. 1.06 . 

. 1.00 

4 

Butter  and  American 

Cheese.  Based  on 

New  ' 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  December  1931.  was 
$1.79  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield's  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  Anal 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

As  we  go  to  press  Sheffield  Producers 
Class  prices  have  not  been  announced. 
However,  the  Sheffield  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  company  officials  hoped  to 
arrive  at  as  fair  a  basis  as  their  competi¬ 
tors  negotiated. 

November  Prices  Announced 

following  pool  prices  for  November  milk: 

Gross  . $1,235 

Expenses  . . 055 

Net  Pool  .  1.18 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . 08 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  .  1.10 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 


1931  . 

. . .  $1.63 

$1.71 

1929 

.  2.44 

2.64 

1929 

.  2.82 

2.97 

1928  . 

.  2.92 

3.02 

The 

Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 

in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $1.14  per  hun¬ 
dred  ($1.34  for  3.5%  milk). 

3%  Milk  3.5%  Milk 

1931  . 

.  $1,725 

$1,925 

1930  . 

.  2.55 

2.75 

1929  . 

.  2.835 

3.035 

1928  . 

.  2.93 

Dairv  Situation 

3.13 

We 

have 

had  an  unusual  situation  for 

the  past  few  weeks  when  butter  mar¬ 
kets,  although  fluctuating,  have  been 
tending  toward  improvement  while  at  the 
same  time  there  have  been  general  re¬ 
ductions  in  fluid  milk  prices.  The  answer 
is  destructive  competition  of  dealers  sell¬ 
ing  independent  fluid  milk.  Reductions  in 
milk  prices  are  more  general  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  country  than  they 
are  either  in  the  West  or  in  the  South. 
In  fact,  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  dealer’s 
average  buying  price  for  December  is  8c 
per  hundred  higher  than  it  was  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Milk  production,  which  during  October 
and  November  was  lighter  than  a  year 
ago,  is  expected  to  be  close  to  last  year’s 
production  during  December  due,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  a  further  decline  in  feed  prices 
and  to  somewhat  better  returns  for  sur¬ 
plus  milk. 

Consumption  of  milk  continues  to  fall 
short  of  last  year’s  low  figures.  In  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  year  consumption 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
was  4  per  cent  lighter  than  a  year  ago, 
and  in  November  6.2  per  cent  below  the 
same  month  last  year. 

Butter  is  quoted  at  25%c  to  26c  for  high¬ 
er  than  extras  at  New  York  City.  Fred 
Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  states  that  prices  will  not  go 
much  higher  as  long  as  the  present  re¬ 
lationship  between  American  and  English 
money  continues.  The  English  opund  has 
been  depreciated  and  as  a  result  this 
country’s  dollar  is  worth  about  $1.47 
when  converted  into  English  money.  Re¬ 
cently  when  butter  reached  the  top  price 
of  26c,  New  Zealand  discovered  that  their 
butter  could  jump  the  14  cent  tariff  wall 
into  United  States  and  still  return  them 
more  money  than  to  ship  it  to  England 
and  get  about  19c  for  it  on  the  money 
basis,  equal  to  12c  on  the  United  States 
gold  basis.  Consequently,  it  is  expected 
that  whenever  the  United  States  price 
reaches  26c,  New  Zealand  will  again  ship 
butter  in  quantities  which  will  prevent 
higher  prices  in  this  country. 

A  recent  report  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  shows  that 
the  number  of  heifers  per  100  cows  in 
New  York  State  is  not  dropping  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  might  be  expected.  Usually  toe 
many  heifers  are  raised  during  times 
of  high  milk  prices  and  too  few  during 
times  of  low  milk  prices.  On  this  basis 
it  would  seem  that  now  is  a  good  time 
to  raise  a  reasonable  number  of  heifers. 
They  will  drink  up  some  of  the  milk 
which  you  do  not  need  now  and  will  be 
ready  to  produce  when  prices  get  better 
and  when  heifers  are  scarce.  If,  at  that 
time  you  do  not  want  them  yourself,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  sell  for  considerably 
more  than  they  are  bringing  right  now. 

Potato  Prices  Trend  Upward 

The  following  discussion  of  the  potato 
market  comes  from  the  Market  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture : 

“The  center  of  interest  in  the  mid¬ 


month  produce  market  was  the  upswing 
in  potato  prices.  The  long  period  of  light 
receipts  had  left  the  large  city  markets 
unprepared  for  the  storms  and  cold  wave 
and  lent  support  to  the  recent  fairly  sharp 
advance  in  the  potato  market  which  car¬ 
ried  prices  upward  10-15  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  many  markets.  The  rise  was 
being  well  maintained  around  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month.  Haulings  from  farms 
to  shipping  points  have  been  light  because 
of  low  temperatures  or  poor  condition  of 
the  roads.  Carlot  movement  is  only  about 
two-thirds  that  of  corresponding  days  a 
year  ago.  Eastern  shipments  have  been 
better  maintained  than  those  from  the 
West. 

“Lower  freight  rates  on  western  po¬ 
tatoes  to  Gulf  ports  have  lessened  the 
opening  for  eastern  potatoes  in  some 
southern  markets.  Some  Maine  growers 
are  inclined  to  hold  for  $1  per  barrel  in 
bulk.  They  are  paid  an  average  of  about 
80  cents  now.  The  mid-December  market 
for  sacked  stock  at  shipping  points  was 
firm  at  58  cents  per  100  pounds.  Dealers 
in  western  New  York  producing  sections 
averaged  about  68  cents,  and  midwestern 
shipping  points  were  firm  at  50-60  cents. 
Many  eastern  shipping  districts  have 
shown  a  fairly  steady  upward  trend  since 
digging  time,  the  advance  amounting  to 
about  25  cents  per  100  pounds  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Price  of  bulk  stock  in  Maine 
has  nearly  doubled  since  September. 

“Maine  potatoes  bring  $1-$1.35  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  city  markets.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
round  white  varieties  sell  at  85c-$1.05,  and 
a  similar  range  is  reported  on  Maryland 
and  Delaware  red  varieties.” 

*  *  * 

The  slight  increase  in  prices  for  pota¬ 
toes  resulted  in  heavy  receipts  in  New 
York  City.  Some  of  the  receipts  were 
used  in  filling  contracts  for  city  and 
State  institutions  and  were  not  thrown 
on  the  wholesale  market.  Chain  stores, 
it  is  reported,  are  retailing  potatoes  at 
quite  close  to  wholesale  costs.  The  prices 
quoted  on  December  15  were  $1.75  for  Long 
Island  No.  1  in  150-pound  bags,  $1.25  to 
$1.35  for  No.  1  in  100-pound  bags.  No.  2 
were  as  low  as  65c  to  75c  per  ICO  pounds. 
State  potatoes  brought  $1.00  to  $1.75  per 
100-pound  bag  and  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  180 
pounds  in  bulk.  New  potatoes  from  Ber¬ 
muda  brought  $6.00  and  $7.00  per  barrel 
for  No.  1. 

The  December  1  estimate  of  the  United 


States  potato  crop  was  356,589,000  bushels, 
a  slight  reduction  from  the  November  1 
estimate  of  359,403,000.  The  final  estimate 
for  the  1931  crop  was  375,518,000  bushels. 

Eggs 

Cold  weather  is  bad  for  the  individual 
poultryman  in  that  it  cuts  down  produc¬ 
tion  but  it  is  good  for  the  market  be¬ 
cause  receipts  are  lower  and  demand 
higher.  Receipts  of  eggs  at  our  four  larg¬ 
est  markets  were  higher  than  last  year 
during  the  last  half  of  November  but  so 
far  in  December  have  been  somewhat 
below  last  year’s  figures  although  a  trifle 
above  the  five-year  average  receipts. 

The  cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  35 
of  the  largest  cities  on  December  10  were 
approximaetly  one  half  a  million  cases 
as  compared  with  almost  two  billion  cases 
on  the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago. 

With  this  situation  it  is  natural  for 
prices  to  advance  and  the  market  to 
strengthen  as  they  have  done. 

We  suggest  that  for  a  clear  explanation 
of  what  has  been  happening  on  the  egg 
market  you  turn  to  our  Poultry  Page  and 
read  the  discussion  by  J.  C.  Huttar. 

Poultry 

As  we  predicted  some  time  ago  the 
Christmas  market  for  turkeys  is  by  no 
means  as  good  as  it  was  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  At  turkey  day  at  Madrid  in  northern 
New  York  during  the  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  17  the  average  price  was  14c  to  18c 
which  was  5c  below  the  Thanksgiving 
market  and  15c  below  the  average  price 
received  last  year. 

On  December  1  there  were  11,925,000 
pounds  of  turkeys  in  storage  and  it  is 
reported  that  a  considerable  amount  has 
been  put  in  storage  since  that  time  so 
it  is  believed  that  holdings  on  December 
15  were  15  million  pounds. 

The  New  York  market  on  live  poultry 
is  reported  as  firm  in  everything  except 
broilers,  turkeys,  and  rabbits.  See  the 
box  on  this  page  for  latest  available 
quotations. 

Hay 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  hay 
market  from  week  to  week  and  in  a  re¬ 
cent  talk  with  a  dealer  in  the  market  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  change.  The  demand 
for  hay  in  New  York  City,  of  course,  is 
nothing  like  it  used  to  be  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  it  never  will  be  any  better.  No. 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

in  the  New  York  Market 

Dec.  17 

Dec.  10 

Nov.  19 

Dec.  19. 

BUTTER 

93  score  _ _ _ 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

2614-27 

23% -24% 

,...25%-26  .... 

,...31%-32  .... 

92  score  . . 

....26  - 

...23  %- 

....25  - 

....31  - 

84  to  91  score  . 

2214-2514 

21% -23  .... 

....22  -24%.... 

....23  -30%.... 

Lower  Grades  _ _ _ _ " 

CHEESE 

(N.  F.  whole  milk  flats ) 
Fresh  fancy _ _  _ 

14  - 

14  - 

....13%- 

....22  -22%.... 

,...14%-15%.... 

Fresh  av.  run  _ 

1214-1314 

12% -13%.... 

....12  -13  .... 

-13%.... 

Held,  fancy  _ _ _ 

16  -18 

16  -18  .  . 

....16  -17%.... 

...16%-lS  .... 

Held.  av.  run  .... 

...14  -15  .... 

....14  -15  .... 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings  . 

...35  -36  .... 

,...34%-35  .... 

....36% -37  .... 

....  35-37  .... 

Commercial  Standards  _ 

...3314-3414.... 

...  32%. -34  .... 

....35  -36  .... 

....  33-34  .... 

Mediums  . 

31  -3214 

29  -32 

....32  -34  .... 

....  28-30  .... 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  _ 

...31  -3214.... 

....29  -32  .... 

....30% -34  .... 

....  28-30  .... 

Pullets  . . _ . . 

2814-29 

27  -27%  . 

....28  -29  .... 

....  26-27  .... 

Peewees  - 

Brown 

Best  . .  . 

38  -39 

37  -39 

....  40-46  .... 

....  37-40  .... 

Standards  _ 

...37  - 

...34  -36  .... 

....  35-39  .... 

....  34-36  .... 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  . 

....  18-19  .... 

...14  -19  .... 

....  12-18  .... 

....  17-21  .... 

Fowls,  Leghorn  . . 

...  14-15  .... 

....12  -13  .... 

....  8-12  .... 

....  12-15  .... 

Chickens,  colored  . . 

....12  -14  .... 

....  12-14  .... 

....  15-19  .... 

Chickens,  Leghorn  . . . 

....  14-15  .... 

....  7-10  .... 

....  12-13  .... 

Broilers,  colored  . . 

-14  .... 

....  13-17  .... 

....  15-20  .... 

Broilers,  Leghorn  . 

-13  .... 

....10  -11  .... 

-14  .... 

-16  .... 

Pullets,  colored  . . 

....  17-19  ... 

....  15-20  .... 

....  19-25  .... 

Pullets,  Leghorn  _ 

...  14- 

...12  -13  .... 

....  10-12  .... 

....  13-15  .... 

Old  Roosters  . . 

-11  .... 

-11 

-  9  .... 

-11  .... 

Capons  . . . 

...  20-22  .... 

20  -25 

....  14-25  .... 

....  25-30  .... 

Turkeys,  bens  _ _ 

-18 

-20  .... 
....10  -15  .... 

-20  .... 

-30  .... 

Turkeys,  toms  _ 

...  10-14  .... 

-25  .... 

Ducks,  nearby  . . 

-14 

11  -19 

....  11-19  .... 

18-25 

Geese,  nearby  — - - 

-14  .... 

....13  -14  .... 

-14  .... 

....  15-18  .... 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 
Wheat,  (Dec.)  . 

. 44%  .... 

. 46 

. 43%  .... 

. 54%  .... 

Corn  (Dec.)  . . 

. 22%  .... 

. 23%  .... 

. 22%  .... 

. 35%  .... 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

. 15 

. 15%  .... 

. 14 

. 24%  .... 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . 

. 64 

. 66%  .... 

. 64%  .... 

. 74%  .... 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

. 41%  .... 

. 41%  .... 

. 41 

. 54%  .... 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

. 26%  .... 

. 25%  .... 

. 37%  .... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (N.  Y. 
Gr’d  Oats  . 

Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 
....  12.75  .  12.50  .... 

....  12.25  .... 

....  19.50  .... 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

....  10.50  .... 

....  10.75  .... 

....  11.00  .... 

....  15.50  .... 

H  d  Bran  . 

....  13.00  .... 

....  13.00  .... 

....  13  50  .... 

....  17.50  .... 

Standard  Mids  . 

....  10.50  .... 

....  10.75  .... 

....  11.00  .... 

....  15.50  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids . . 

...  14.00  .... 

....  14.50  .... 

....  15.00  .... 

....  18.50  .... 

Flour  Mids  _ 

....  13.00  .... 

....  13.50  ... 

....  14.50  .... 

....  16.50  .... 

Red  Dog . . 

13  50 

....  14.00  .... 
....  15.50  .... 

14  50 

17  50 

Wh,  Hominy  . . 

....  15.00  .... 

....  16  00  .... 

....  20.00  .... 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

14  50 

15  00 

....  15  50 

18  50 

Corn  Meal  - 

...  14.50  .... 

....  14.50  .... 

....  14.50  .... 

....  18.00  .... 

Gluten  Feed . . 

...  15.10  .... 

....  15.00  .... 

....  15.00  .... 

....  18.50  .... 

G1  uten  Meal  . . . 

...  20.00  .... 

....  20.00  .... 

....  20.00  .... 

....  26.50  .... 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

....  17.50  .... 

....  18.00  .... 

....  18.50  .... 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  18.00  .... 

....  18.50  .... 

....  19.00  .... 

....  20.50  .... 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

19  00 

19  50 

....  20  00 

21  50 

34%  O.  P.  Din  Meal  _ 

...  21.00  .... 

....  21.00  .... 

....  21.50  .... 

....  18.00  .... 

Beet  Pulp  . . 

....  19.00  .... 

19  00 

9.0  on 

1  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $17.00,  No.  2  at 
$15.00  to  $16.00,  No.  3  at  $12.00  to  $14.00, 
and  no  grade  at  $10.00.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  there  is  not  much  left  for 
the  producer  after  transportation  charges 
are  paid.  However,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
sold  at  all  it  represents  a  cash  income 
and  from  any  evidence  we  have,  we  see 
little  object  in  holding  it  for  better  prices. 

Cabbage 

Cabbage  markets  have  been  rather  ir¬ 
regular  with  some  recent  advance  in 
price  in  widwestern  states  but  very  little 
change  in  the  East.  It  is  reported  that 
cabbage  is  selling  higher  in  producing 
sections  in  Wisconsin  than  it  is  in  New 
York  and  that  some  shippers  are  holding 
for  higher  prices.  In  western  New  York 
producers  are  getting  4.00  to  $5.00  per  ton 
in  bulk  for  Danish  cabbage.  High  storage 
holdings  would  indicate  that  the  price  is 
not  likely  to  go  very  high.  Reports  from 
the  South  are  that  the  acreage  of  cab¬ 
bage  in  four  early  southern  states  is  re¬ 
ported  at  56,720  acres  as  compared  to  34,- 
910  last  year  and  that  intended  plantings 
in  a  group  of  second  early  states  are  20 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  last  year. 
Shipments  of  new  cabbage  from  the  south 
are  increasing  and  prices  are  tending  low¬ 
er,  ranging  from  75c  to  $1.50  per  %  bushel. 
At  New  York  City  on  December  16,  white 
New  York  cabbage  was  quoted  at  50c  to 
65c  per  75  to  80-pound  bag  and  $13  to  $15 
a  ton  in  bulk. 

Carlot  shipments  from  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  two  important  sections,  have 
recently  been  about  1/3  lighter  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

Carrots 

Reports  from  Texas  say  that  the  in¬ 
tended  early  carrot  acreage  is  more  than 
double  1932  figures.  Acreage  in  California 
is  50  per  cent  above  1932  and  the  early 
crop  acreage  in  Arizona  and  Texas  is  re¬ 
ported  as  more  than  double  1932  acreage. 
About  half  a  dozen  carloads  of  carrots 
are  reported  as  shipped  daily  from  the 
Rochester  district  which  sell  at  around 
45c  per  100-pound  sack  and  42c  and  45c 
per  bushel  when  washed. 

Onions 

The  demand  for  onions  is  slow  and 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  price 
situation  since  earlier  in  the  month. 
Prices  are  reported  as  ranging  from  30c 
to  38c  per  50-pound  bag  at  shipping  points. 
In  New  York  City  prices  on  western  New 
York  and  Orange  County  yellow  onions 
were  quoted  at  40c  to  50c  per  50-pound 
bag.  Recently  during  one  week  a  total  of 
390  cars  of  onions  was  shipped  as  com¬ 
pared  with  640  cars  for  the  same  week  a 
year  ago. 

Celery 

Reports  from  Florida  state  that  the 
celery  acreage  for  1933  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  for  1932,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  the  crop  will  be 
enough  better  so  that  shipments  will  be 
from  1/3  to  %  heavier.  Shipments  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  about  December  20.  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  fall  and  winter  celery  acreage  is 
10  per  cent  larger  than  last  year  and  the 
spring  crop  both  in  California  and  Florida 
is  expected  to  be  constantly  larger  than 
in  1932.  In  western  New  York,  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  celery  in  western  New 
York  at  the  latest  available  date  were 
292,000  crates  as  compared  to  250,000  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  Celery  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  has  been  selling  at  around 
75c  to  90c  per  2/3  crate,  F.  O.  B. 


What  the  National  Grange 
Stands  For 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 

of  the  Federal  Farm  Board;  Jesse  C. 
Harriman,  U.  S.  Director  of  Parcel 
Post;  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor,  and 
Cully  A.  Cobb,  associate  editor  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer • 

Side  Lights 

The  big  barbecue,  between  the  two 
classes  for  the  Seventh  Degree  on  Fri¬ 
day,  November  18th,  presented  a  sight 
long  to  be  remembered.  The  big  trench 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  with 
sixty  100-pound  porkers  sizzling  over 
the  coals,  looked  good  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  hungry  Patrons. 

Visits  to  the  cotton  fields,  cotton  gin, 
and  cotton  manufacturing  plants  all 
were  of  interest. 

The  auction  sale  of  tobacco,  which 
sold  from  V2  cent  to  $1.02  per  pound 
was  a  novel  sight. 

The  Reynolds  Tobacco  Factory,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  invited  us  to  visit 
them.  Here  we  saw  Camel  cigarettes 
manufactured  at  the  rate  of  600  per 
minute,  boxed  and  ready  for  market. 
Also  the  boxing  of  Prince  Albert  cigar¬ 
ette  tobacco  from  the  flat  piece  of  tin 
to  the  completely  weighed  and  filled 
box  at  the  rate  of  127  per  minute. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Farm  Organizations  Agree  on  Domestic  Allotment  Plan  —  Explained  Below 


AGRICULTURE’S  own  solution  for 
the  farm  problem  was  presented 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
this  morning  by  Fred  Lee,  Attorney 
for  the  leading  farm  cooperatives  and 
general  farm  organizations.  This  plan 
is  the  result  of  months  of  intensive 
study  by  a  special  committee  of  these 
organizations,  and  was  unanimously 
approved  by  representatives  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  last  evening.  The  plan  as 
outlined  is  based  on  the  following  defi¬ 
nite  principles: 

1.  The  pre-war  purchasing  power  of 
farm  commodities  in  terms  of  goods 
the  farmer  buys  must  be  restored  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  domestic  market  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  order  to  permit  a  fair  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  between  farm  and  fac¬ 
tory  and  so  make  possible  a  general 
renewal  of  business  activity. 

2.  Production  of  farm  products  must 
be  reduced  in  line  with  effective  de¬ 
mand- 

3.  Plans  to  attain  these  objectives 
must  be  applied  to  basic  products  which 
have  a  price  determining  effect  on  other 
products,  and  on  which  the  tariff  is  not 
effective  because  of  exportable  sur¬ 
pluses. 

4.  Plans  adopted  must  be  self-financ¬ 
ing  and  must  not  require  the  creation 
of  any  large  new  governmental  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  farmers’  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Lee  would  apply  to  wheat,  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  hogs  and  possibly  to  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco,  it  provides  for  the  payment  to 
producers  of  these  commodities  of 
special  adjustment  payments,  on  that 
portion  of  their  production  required 
for  domestic  consumption,  sufficient  to 
raise  the  total  price  to  the  pre-war  pur¬ 
chasing  parity.  The  adjustment  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  in  two  equal  install¬ 
ments,  the  first  thirty  days  after  mar¬ 
keting,  and  the  second  six  months  later. 

Adjustment  payments  will  be  made 
only  to  those  producers  who  shall  sub¬ 
mit  satisfactory  proof  to  the  designated 
local  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  they  have  reduced  their 
1933  acreage  by  20  per  cent,  and  have 
not  planted  that  acreage  to  other  cash 
crops.  Payments  will  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the 
money  to  be  recovered  by  an  excise 
tax  on  the  commodity  at  point  of  first 
processing. 

The  processing  tax  is  to  be  the 
amount  required,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  be  paid  in 
adjustment  payments  in  order  to  re¬ 
store  the  total  price  of  that  portion  of 
the  commodity  used  in  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  to  its  pre-war  purchasing 
parity.  Revision  of  the  excise  tax  and 
payments  to-  producers  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  is  to  be  made  by  six- 
month  periods.  The  excise  tax  will  be¬ 
come  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1933  crop  marketing  season  and  will 
apply  to  floor  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
processors  at  that  time. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  it  is  necessary,  after  the 
first  year,  to  make  individual  allot¬ 
ments  to  producers  and  enter  into  in¬ 
dividual  contracts  with  them  in  order 
sufficiently  to  control  production,  he  is 
empowered  to  do  so,  and  to  designate 
the  percentage  of  acreage  reduction  re¬ 
quired.  Administrative  expenses  are 
limited  to  not  more  than  2 y2  per  cent 
of  the  excise  tax  fund  collected. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  parity 
period  is  to  be  1921-29  instead  of  1909- 
14,  on  account  of  the  change  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs  caused  by  the  boll-weevil. 

The  plan  is  to  be  applied  to  hogs  in 
the  following  manner: 

Thirty  days  after  passage  of  the  act 
the  excise  tax  on  pork  products  is  to 
go  into  effect  on  a  graduated  basis,  on 
the  basis  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
hog,  live  weight,  for  the  first  sixty 
days,  $1.00  for  the  second  sixty  days, 
$1.50  for  the  third  sixty  days,  and  $2.00 
thereafter,  that  rate  to  be  advanced  to 
the  point  necessary  to  restore  pre-war 
purchasing  power  as  rapidly  as  im¬ 
proved  business  and  increased  consu¬ 
mer  income  permits. 

The  production  control  program  will 
go  into  effect  thirty  days  after  passage 
of  the  act,  producers  to  be  paid  an  ad¬ 


justment  payment  from  then  until  Oc¬ 
tober  1st  of  $1.00  per  cwt-  on  all  hogs 
weighing  from  200  to  210  pounds  or 
less,  and  in  consideration  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  each  producer’s  total  ton¬ 
nage  marketed  during  the  year  shall 
be  20  per  cent  less  than  during  1932. 

Adjustment  of  hog  production  to  ef¬ 
fective  demand  is  to  be  facilitated  by 
the  following  temporary  measures. 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
empowered,  when  and  as  necessary  to 
prevent  surplus  pork  and  lard  stocks 
from  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  plan, 
to  purchase  such  stocks  in  the  required 
amount  and  dispose  of  them  in  non- 
cooperative  channels,  such  as  unem¬ 
ployment  relief. 

2.  The  close  relationship  between 
corn  and  hogs  necessitates  a  reduction 
in  corn  production  for  1933.  This  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  payment  to  corn 
growers  who  reduce  their  corn  acreage 
by  15  per  cent  of  $4.00  per  acre  on  the 
acres  thus  taken  out  of  production. 

This  plan,  in  the  opinion  of  farm 
leaders,  will  result  in  such  adjustment 
of  production  to  demand  as  is  necessary 
to  restore  the  pre-war  parity  between 
farm  and  industrial  prices,  and  thus 
open  the  way  to  the  resumption  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  on  a  normal  scale.  Farm 
leaders  are  positive  in  their  statements 
that  there  can  be  no  approach  to  nor¬ 
mal  business  conditions  and  employ¬ 
ment  until  farm  buying  power  is 
restored  to  normal-  They  point  out  that 
farm  prices  are  now  44  per  cent  below 
pre-war,  while  goods  purchased  by 
farmers  are  6  per  cent  above  pre-war. 
Whenever  restored  employment  and 
improved  world  trade  raises  the  open 
market  price  of  farm  products  to  their 
pre-war  parity,  the  plan  will  automatic¬ 
ally  become  inoperative. 

This  plan  is  endorsed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  farm  organizations:  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National 
Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Farmers 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America,  Farmers  Equity  Union,  Amer¬ 
ican  Cotton  Cooperative  Association, 
Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation, 
National  Livestock  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation,  National  Wool  Mar¬ 
keting  Association,  National  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Marketing  Association, 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Cooperatives,  Inc., 
Northern  Wisconsin  Tobacco  Pool,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions,  and  representatives  of  some  of 
the  Farm  Press. 


Chautauqua  County  Dairymen 
Plan  Program 

A  group  of  Chautauqua  County  dairy¬ 
men  met  a  week  or  two  ago  at  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  to  discuss  their  problems. 
The  result  was  to  favor  a  better  breeding 
or  a  better  sires  campaign  in  the  county, 
aiming  toward  increased  production  per 
cow  and  increased  income  by  raising  and 
selling  a  few  surplus  heifers  or  cows.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Benjamin 
Pringle  of  Stedman,  well-known  dairymen 
of  Chautauqua  County. 


Should  Milk  Be  Made  a  Public 
Utility? 

State  Senator  Perley  A.  Pitcher  of 
Watertown,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  which  has  been  investigating 
the  milk  industry,  states  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  giving  serious  consideratiqn  to  the 
establishment  of  milk  as  a  public  utility. 
Mr.  Pitcher  says  that  he  is  fully  aware 
of  the  radical  nature  of  such  a  move  but 
he  also  realizes  the  increasing  difficulties 
of  dairymen  and  the  crying  need  of  help¬ 
ful  action  by  the  State.  Two  more  hear¬ 
ings  are  to  be  held,  one  in  Albany  and  one 
in  New  York  City,  before  the  committee 
makes  a  report  to  the  1933  Legislature. 


Thirty-three  Counties  Make  Farm 
Bureau  Appropriation 

Albany  county  leads  the  New  York 
State  county  farm  bureaus  with  1238 
members  for  1933,  sixteen  fewer  members 
than  in  1932,  and  reports  an  appropriation 
from  the  county  supervisors  equal  to  the 
1932  amount. 

According  to  E.  A.  Flansburgh,  State 
county  agent  leader,  fourteen  of  the 
county  farm  bureaus  reported  500  or  more 
members  up  to  December  12,  and  thirty- 
three  county  boards  of  supervisors  had 
made  appropriations  for  1933,  to  provide 


for  the  educational  work  in  these  coun¬ 
ties  in  cooperation  with  the  State  College 
of  agriculture. 

The  leading  counties  in  membership 
are :  Albany  1238,  Dutchess  876,  Wayne 
810,  Otsego  767,  Monroe  668,  Delaware  655, 
Montgomery  640,  and  Niagara  630.  The 
total  membership  of  thirty-six  bureaus 
reporting  is  19,242,  he  says. 


Egg  Laying  Contest  Results 

The  two  New  York  State  egg-laying 
contests  at  Stafford  and  Horseheads  have 
just  completed  their  second  week.  At 
Stafford,  Pinecrest  Orchards  of  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  is  in  the  lead  with  a  pen 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  E.  N.  Larra- 
bee  of  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  is  sec¬ 
ond,  with  a  pen  of  Reds.  The  first  New 
York  pen  is  in  fifth  place  and  is  owned 
by  Willowbrook  Poultry  Farm  of  Odessa. 
Sixth  place  goes  to  Kauder’s  pedigreed 
Leghorns  of  New  Paltz. 

At  Horseheads,  the  leading  pen  is  own¬ 
ed  by  J.  H.  Hanson  of  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
but  New  York  fares  a  little  better  than  at 
Stafford  because  second  place  to  date  is 
held  by  A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  of  Katonah, 
New  York,  with  a  pen  of  Leghorns,  and 
third  place  is  held  by  M.  L.  Palmer  of 
Alfred  Station ;  fourth  place  is  held  by 
Kauder’s  Farms  of  New  Paltz.  The  con¬ 
test  started  October  1  and  will  end  next 
September  22.  Sixty  pens  of  13  pullets  are 
entered  in  each  contest.  The  record  of 
the  10  high  birds  per  pen  is  used  to  decide 
the  contest. 


County  Budgets  Reduced 

New  York  State  newspapers  carry  defi¬ 
nite  news  of  progress  in  reducing  county 
budgets.  Yates  County  supervisors  adopt¬ 
ed  a  budget  for  1933  showing  a  reduction 
of  nearly  $25,000.  In  Tioga  County  a  re¬ 
duction  of  nearly  $40,000  was  made,  while 
in  Jefferson  County  a  27  per  cent  cut  was 
made,  including  a  salary  cut  of  10  per 
cent  for  all  county  officials.  In  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  the  1933  budget  will  be 
over  $100,000  below  1932  figures.  Doubtless 
many  other  counties  are  making  similar 
savings  but  these  are  the  ones  which 
have  come  to  our  attention.  This  is  fine 
work  but  again  we  wish  to  caution  our 
readers  that  they  will  be  wise  to  watch 
this  process  of  trimming  the  budget  with 
considerable  interest  and  to  insist  that 
the  savings  be  spread  over  the  entire  ex¬ 
penses  and  not  be  aimed  primarily  at 
those  savings  which  affect  farmers. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

Western  New  York  counties  are  mak¬ 
ing  reductions  in  the  budget  estimates 
being  prepared  for  1933. 

Cattaragus  County  has  cut  its  tax  rate 
$3.39  per  $1,000;  Wyoming  has  made  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $2.19,  and  populous  Erie  County 
which  includes  Buffalo  has  cut  only  $110,- 
000  from  this  year’s  budget  figures  of 
nearly  $10,000,000.  The  tax  rate  in  Erie 
will  drop  only  43  cents  per  $1,000.  We  lack 
figures  on  reductions  made  by  Chautau¬ 
qua,  Allegany  and  Genesee  Counties,  but 
Niagara  County  has  ready  for  adoption 
a  budget  for  1933  which  is  25.2  per  cent 
lower  than  the  current  budget.  Substan¬ 
tial  reductions  have  been  made  in  var¬ 
ious  directions  but  no  salaries  were  cut, 
except  that  a  reduction  of  $2,000  was 
made  in  the  fund  for  supervisors’  salaries 
and  expenses.  *  * 

Niagara  County  is  in  the  enviable  po¬ 
sition  of  having  no  bonded  debt,  and  it  is 
said  there  are  only  two  other  counties 
in  the  State  in  the  same  class.  Niagara 
County  is  run  on  a  pay  as  you  go  basis 
and  it  has  one  of  the  best  highway  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  State.  Having  three  cities 
adds  to  its  problems  and  much  credit 
is  due  the  excellent  management  that  has 
given  it  so  sound  a  financial  standing. 

Hanging  over  the  tax  payers  of  its  sis¬ 
ter  county,  Erie,  is  a  bonded  debt  of  over 
$26,000,000  which  should  at  least  be  cause 
for  deep  reflection  on  the  difference  in 
government. 

In  a  Cornell  bulletin  on  Population 
Trends  in  New  York  from  1900  to  1930, 
Niagara  County  is  shown  to  be  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  county  in  Western  New  York, 
with  Erie  County  second  and  Genesee 
third. 

Genesee  County  Says  Long  Time  Plans 

Genesee  is  the  eighth  county  in  New 
York  to  make  a  business  analysis  as  a 
basis  for  a  long  time  program  for  its  ag¬ 
riculture.  Wilbur  Chase  heads  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee,  which  includes  six  sub¬ 
committees.  These  will  all  have  the  aid 
of  extension  specialists  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  College. 

C.  J.  Raleigh  of  the  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing  department  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  was  present  at  a 
meeting  in  Lockport,  to  assist  county 


Agent  Leo.  A.  Muckle,  and  the  vegetable 
committee  of  the  Niagara  County  Farm 
Bureau,  in  planning  winter  meetings  and 
an  enlarged  service  designed  to  aid  vege¬ 
table  growers  of  the  county  next  year. 

The  Farm  Bureau  dairy  project  com¬ 
mittee  of  Wyoming  County  and  members 
of  the  Dairy  Record  Club  and  the  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  survey  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  launching  a  Better  Bull  campaign  in 
the  County.  Cattaragus  County  has  a  sim¬ 
ilar  project  under  consideration. 

Win  Prizes  in  Canning  Contest 

Of  the  53  prizes  won  by  New  York  State 
in  the  International  canning  contest  just 
finished  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  eight  were 
awarded  to  women  of  western  New  York. 
There  were  more  than  100,000  entrants 
in  the  contest. 

C.  B.  Hammond  of  Elmira,  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  gave  the 
principal  address  at  Erie  County,  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  held  at  Lawtons.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “Our  American  Railroads.” 

Dayton  Grange,  Cattaraugus  County, 
lately  purchased  the  ice  house  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Plant  and  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  building  into  a  modern  com¬ 
munity  hall. 

Granges  are  everywhere  electing  offi¬ 
cers,  preparatory  to  another  year  of  work. 


Notes  from  Franklin  County 

The  Post  Office  Building  in  Malone  has 
been  moved,  (with  business  continuing  in 
it  as  usual)  and  the  project  has  (and  will 
continue  to  do  so)  supplied  work  for  some 
of  the  unemployed. 

Home  Bureaus  in  several  towns  are 
sewing  for  the  needy  and  supplying  some 
children  with  necessary  medical  attention, 
glasses,  etc.,  that  the  parents  cannot  af¬ 
ford.  Church  and  other  welfare  societies 
are  doing  the  same,  so  far  as  possible. 
The  annual  appeal  to  the  farmers  by  the 
Salvation  Army  for  vegetables  has  been 
made. 

Juvenile  Granges 

The  Juvenile  Grange  movement  contin¬ 
ues  to  gain  in  popularity.  It  is  probably 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  each  Grange 
in  the  County  will  have  its  Juvenile 
branch.  Malone  Grange,  with  some  out¬ 
siders  helping  and  taking  part,  recently 
put  on  a  big  show  in  Malone,  taking  fn 
$125,  net  proceeds.  Nearly  all  the 
Granges  seem  to  be  doing  more  in  the 
“sociability”  line  than  used  to  be  done 
by  them.  This  is  perhaps  partly  due  to 
the  depression.  At  any  rate,  neighb<»rly 
activities  of  that  sort  help  pass  time 
pleasantly  and  give  young  people  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to. 

There  are  at  least  250  4-H  members  in 
this  County  now.  A  new  club  was  recent¬ 
ly  organized  near  Lake  Clear.  The  work 
continues  to  progress.  Mr.  Charles  Rad¬ 
way,  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent,  has  had 
to  carry  the  work  alone,  besides  the  farm 
bureau  work,  this  past  year,  due  to  the 
need  in  the  county  for  reducing  public 
expenses.  If  it  could  be  afforded,  there 
is  enough  4-H  “possibility”  and  work  in 
this  county  to  keep  a  4-H  County  leader 
busy  on  full  time. 

Some  Farm  Opinion 

There  is  still  much  sentiment  against 
the  old  age  pension,  and  real  resentment 
against  the  higher  license  fee  for  farm 
trucks. 

There  is  also  much  sentiment  for  a 
nine-months  auto  license,  for  farmers,  at 
least.  Probably  if  a  concerted  effort  were 
directed  for  that,  it  could  be  obtained. 
Surely  New  York’s  farmers,  standing  sol¬ 
idly  together  for  something  they  believed 
in  and  needed,  would  be  a  formidable 
force  for  law-makers  to  consider. 

The  Home  Bureau  made  a  ten  per  cent 
cut  for  the  coming  year,  requesting  an 
appropriation  of  $3,150.  Pomona  Grange, 
at  its  December  meeting,  prepared  reso¬ 
lutions  in  favor  of  continuing  both  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  work;  Malone  Grange 
and  others  also  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  Home  Bureau.  These  were 
presented  to  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Butter  is  up  a  little,  eggs  down,  30c  and 
32c  at  present.  Beef,  native  dressed,  6c-8c, 
pea  beans  down  to  $1.10,  potatoes  still  30c, 
oats  25c,  hay  (baled)  $9  and  $11. 

Pomona  Grange  favors  a  reduction  in 
the  salaries  of  County  officers. 

The  Fort  Covington  Bank  which  failed 
a  year  ago,  has  announced  a  20  per  cent 
payment,  making  70  per  cent  paid  de¬ 
positors.  It  is  expected  all  will  yet  be 
paid.  A  couple  of  foreclosures  have  been 
made  and  a  couple  more  are  pending  it  is 
stated,  to  collect  money  due  the  bank. 
In  other  cases  money  was  paid  back  as  it 
came  due,  with  no  legal  procedure. 

Owls  Head,  this  county,  is  the  coldest 
place  in  the  State,  the  weather  man  says. 
Thermometers  go  lower  there  than  else¬ 
where  anyway. 

Considerable  trapping  is  being  done. 
Fur  prices  are  low. — Mrs.  W.  B. 
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New  Easy  Way 
To  Keep  Hens 

In  individual  capes,  with  every 
want  supplied,  including  fresh 
fanning  water,. 


aPNDY 
MEW  F/?A 

yyingBatte£ 


I  is  a  complete  egg  factory 
I  easily  operated  in  henhouse, 
barn,  garage,  etc.  Eggs  col- 
I  lected  in  metal  trays  without 
soilage,  crack  or  break.  Loaf¬ 
'S  Suy^noMceCor  mites'  100,000  modern  poultrymen 
both  large  and  small  all  over  the  country  now -  using 
this  equipment.  Used  also  by  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Writ*  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  literature 

1  M.  H.  ARNDT  MFG.  CO.,  D“?^nionfNewj^ySl’ 


UPTURE 

discomfort  ended! 


Why  worry  along  for  years  with  needlesa  fear 
and  discomfort?  No  more  heavy  girdles,  cumber¬ 
some  Bprings,  or  hard  pads  when  you  wear  a 
Brooks  Automatic  Air-Cushion  Appliance.  Light, 
neat-fitting;  gives  perfect  freedom  and  comfort 
day  and  night  in  any  position.  13  U.  S.  and  foreign 
patents.  Over  3,000,000  sold.  Worn  and  praised  by 
active  men  and  women  In  every  walk  of  life.  Try 
one;  you’ll  be  amazed  with  results. 

-f  A  n  _ Twlnl  Write  for  full  Information  and 
III  UHyS  I  Ndl  28-page  booklet  free,  sent  in 
plain,  sealed  envelope.  Send  for  no-risk  trial  offer. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,748-c$t«ie  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


IMPOLITE 
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Outlets 
Always  R 


Ship  Tour  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

39,a  £.  CHESTNUT  ST.  •  PHILADELPHIA 

ROOM/BATH  $2-50 

Nchj  —  Fireproof  —  Convenient 
A 'eare.u  Hotel  to  Penna.jl.il. 

Ti  l  ntiltal. 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 


ALMOST  every  day,  questions 
have  to  be  faced  of  how  to  buy 
things  needed  for  farm  and  home 
most  profitably  and  economically. 
Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  The  advertisements  tell 
you  what  changes  are  being  made 
to  better  the  products,  where  you 
can  get  them  and  how  much  you 
should  pay.  Only  advertisements  of 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  They  contain  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  almost  any  phase  of 
farming  and  homemaking.  Make  use 
of  them — it  will  cost  you  little  or 
nothing  to  make  inquiries  and  the 
knowledge  you  gain  will  prove  a 
great  savings  in  time  and  money. 
And  when  you  write  advertisers, 
clip  the  coupon  and  say  you  saw 
the  ad  in 

flMERICAM 

Agriculturist^ 
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“Nearby  Markets  for 


How  One  Poultryman  Handles  Dead  Birds 


WHAT  do  you  do  with  the  dead  birds 
that  you  find  under  the  roost  or 
the  half  bushel  of  chicks  that  piled  up 
in  the  brooder  house  and  smothered 
when  you  let  the  fire  go  out?  I  know 
what  a  great  many  of  you  do.  They  are 

thrown  out  on  the 
manure  pile  or 
into  the  burdocks 
out  back  of  the 
barn.  We  have  all 
been  guilty  of 
that.  We  know 
that  the  bulletins 
say  that  we  can¬ 
not  control  dis¬ 
ease  that  way  hut 
we  just  take  a 
chance,  because 
the  ground  is  too 
hard  or  frozen  to 
try  to  bury  them,  and  anyway  the  dog 
will  have  them  dug  out  again  in  a  day 
or  two.  And  we  cannot  burn  them  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  have  a  place  to  do  it. 

Warren  Hawley  at  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
made  an  incinerator  out  of  an  oil  drum 
and  I  took  a  picture  of  it.  He  cut  a 
door  in  the  side  next  to  the  bottom  and 


L.  E.  Weaver 


A  home-made  incinerator  on  the 
farm  of  Warren  Hawley  of  Batavia, 
New  York. 


fixed  a  grate  just  above  the  door  by 
running  iron  rods  across.  Of  course 
holes  were  punched  in  the  side  to  put 
the  rods  through.  Then  in  the  top  were 
two  holes,  one  for  the  chimney  and  the 
other  to  put  the  dead  birds  through. 

On  Professor  Rice’s  farm  I  saw  an 
improvement  on  this.  He  has  a  fire-gun 
that  he  uses  for  disinfecting  purposes. 
He  puts  this  up  to  the  door  of  the  in¬ 
cinerator  and  the  birds  are  turned  to 
ashes  in  short  order  by  the  intense 
flame. 

With  such  a  cheaply  made  outfit 
there  need  be  no  dead  birds  lying 
around  to  make  the  premises  unsightly 
and  to  make  bad  impressions  on  visit¬ 
ors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disease  haz¬ 
ard.  Just  put  the  dead  birds  into  the 
incinerator  and  when  three  or  four 
have  accumulated  build  a  fire  under 
them. 

A  New  Leaf 

I  am  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  I  know 
that  the  man  who  is  always  talking 
about  himself  becomes  an  awful  bore, 
and  usually  is  not  very  popular.  I  have 
had  an  idea  that  it  is  the  same  when 
it  comes  to  writing,  so  I  have  avoided 
writing  in  the  first  person.  But  readers 
tell  us  that  they  want  stories  of  first 
hand  experience,  and  surely  I  get 
plenty  of  them  in  going  about  the  coun¬ 
try  on  my  extension  travels.  So  from 
now  on  you  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of 


By  L.  E.  Weaver 

“I  did  this”  and  “I  saw  that.”  You  will 
also  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  chick¬ 
ens  on  Weaver  Brothers  farm. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  two 
of  my  five  brothers  and  I  have  a  300 
acre  farm  that  is  almost  next  door  to 
Ed.  Babcock’s  farm.  For  the  past  seven 
years  the  other  two  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  the  farm  and  I  have  done  most  of 
the  heavy  looking  on,  except  during 
the  three  months  when  I  am  free  from 
my  other  job.  The  big  part  of  the 
farm’s  business  has  always  been  the 
herd  of  about  thirty  registered  Guern- 


The  Egg 

By  J.  C- 

Asst.  Mgr.  of  Cooperative  G.  L. 

By  the  looks  of  my  mail,  I  should 
say  that  poultry  producers  are  puzzled 
about  present  egg  prices.  One  producer 
writes  me,  “How  is  it  that  the  experts 
all  tell  us  the  egg  situation  is  healthy  ? 
Storage  holdings  are  only  half  what 
they  were  a  year  ago,  receipts  are  not 
heavy  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
heavy  receipts  this  winter,  and  yet 
prices  drop  5c  in  two  days  and  then 
slide  another  5  during  the  next  week.” 
Now,  that  does  seem  inconsistent  and 
I  don’t  wonder  at  the  bewilderment 
expressed  in  this  letter. 

As  we  have  been  receiving  a  good 
percentage  of  the  nearby  eggs,  I  have 
had  a  good  chance  to  get  at  causes 
and  effects  on  this  subject.  Here’s  the 
way  it  looks  to  me. 

Not  many  people  can  go  into  a 
grocery  store  this  year  and  pay  50c 
a  dozen  or  more  for  eggs.  Yet  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  retailers  in  the  city  have 
had  to  boost  their  selling  price  of  large 
fresh  eggs  above  that  figure  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  During  the  first  three 
weeks  of  November  they  had  to  pay 
45,  to  49  cents,  wholesale,  for  those 
eggs.  At  that  time,  this  class  of  eggs 
was  very  scarce  and  the  corhparatively 
few  consumers  who  could  pay  the  long 
prices  used  them  up  as  fast  as  they 
came  in.  But  as  we  approached  Thanks¬ 
giving  day,  these  fresh,  large  white 
eggs  began  coming  into  the  market 
faster  and  began  to  accumulate.  Retail 
buyers  turned  to  cheaper  eggs  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  trade.  Some  turned  to  smaller 
fresh  eggs  and  others  to  large  storage 
eggs  which  they  could  retail  at  40  to 
45  cents  per  dozen.  The  wholesale 
price  of  large  fresh  whites  had  to  be 
cut  deeply  to  swing  these  retailers 
back.  I  say  “cut  deeply,”  because  that’s 
exactly  what  has  to  be  done.  Retailers 
hate  to  switch  back  and  forth  too 
much.  Many  of  them  print  price  lists 
and  send  out  advertising  in  advance 
and  they  must  be  convinced  that  a 
price  change  is  not  merely  a  temporary 
flurry  in  the  market  and  that  they  will 
not  have  to  pay  more  for  eggs  again 
next  week.  With  fresh  white  eggs 
dropping  10  cents  on  the  large,  5V2 
cents  on  the  mediums  and  3%  cents 
on  the  pullets,  and  with  fresh  eggs 
of  all  sizes  piling  up  on  the  market, 
they  became  convinced  last  week  that 
the  peak  of  the  season’s  prices  was 
really  past  and  most  of  them  having 
already  cut  their  selling  prices,  switch¬ 
ed  back  to  fresh  stock  and  quickly 
cleaned  up  the  surplus. 

I  think  the  experts  are  right  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  egg  situation  as  healthy, 
but  we’ll  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  35  to  40  cent  top  for  nearby 
white  fresh  eggs  and  quit  yearning  for 
the  good  old  days  when  eggs  brought 
80  cents  a  dozen  and  laying  mash  cost 
$5.00  a  hag.  After  all,  it’s  better  to 
have  a  price  at  which  people  will  eat 
eggs  about  as  fast  as  they  are  produc¬ 
ed  at  this  time  of  year,  rather  than 
have  the  price  shoot  up  one  week  and 
have  people  eat  storage  eggs  or  grape¬ 
fruit  for  breakfast  and  then  have  to 
give  eggs  away  the  next  week,  because 
every  receiver’s  store  is  jammed  full 
of  fresh  eggs. 


seys,  and  the  growing  of  truck  crops 
for  a  roadside  stand.  Early  in  the  game 
we  remodeled  an  old  tobacco  shed  into 
a  two-deck  poultry  house  and  have  kept 
a  few  hundred  layers.  The  house  has 
not  been  satisfactory.  It  was  very  cold 
in  winter  and  was  alive  with  rats  all 
the  time.  This  fall  we  have  been  build¬ 
ing  it  over  again  and  enlarging  it.  So 
now  we  have  what  Mr.  Babcock  calls 
an  “abortion.”  It  is  a  three-deck  affair 
that  will  hold  about  2,000  birds.  As 
soon  as  they  get  the  staging  down  and 
the  odds  and  ends  of  lumber  picked  up 
from  around  the  place  I  will  take  a 
picture  of  it  and  tell  you  more  about  it. 


Situation 

Huttar 

F.  Egg  Marketing  Service ,  Inc. 

The  way  eggs  are  moving  now,  if 
prices  don’t  shoot  up  too  high  when 
the  reaction  comes,  I  don’t  see  why 
prices  from  now  until  next  summer 
shouldn’t  suit  producers  better  than 
they  did  a  year  ago. 

Eggs  Show  Chilling 

With  the  coming  of  cold  weather  the 
annual  harbingers  of  winter  come  to 
greet  us.  Ducks  fly  South  over  our 
heads,  automobile  radiators  freeze  up, 
most  of  us  begin  to  sniffle  and  sneeze, 
and  eggs  show  the  effects  of  chilling. 

When  eggs  are  exposed  for  a  few 
hours  to  temperatures  below  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  of  water,  the  first  effect  is 
a  breaking  up  of  the  structure  of  the 
egg  white,  making  it  thinner  and  more 
watery.  At  the  same  time  the  mem¬ 
brane  or  sac  that  holds  the  yolk  to¬ 
gether  is  weakened  and  stretched  and 
the  yolk  flattens  when  broken  out  into 
a  dish.  If  the  chilling  is  severe  enough, 
the  shell  may  crack,  usually  splitting 
lengthwise. 

I  don’t  know  how  much  truck  haul¬ 
ing  has  increased  this  ailment,  if  any. 
But  it  seems  certain  that  eggs  picked 
up  from  the  farm  and  hauled  in  an 
open  or  uninsulated  truck  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  a  day  when  the  temperature 
is  below  25  degrees  Fahrenheit,  are 
going  to  show  some  “frost-bites”  when 
they  get  to  market. 

Eggs  may  become  chilled  in  the 
nests  of  open  hen  houses  if  they  are 
not  picked  up  every  two  or  three  hours 
on  very  cold  days.  They  may  also  be 
chilled  in  the  back-room  or  in  an  un¬ 
heated  cellar,  if  they  stay  there  very 
long  and  temperatures  go  below  freez¬ 
ing  in  these  holding  places. 

Believe  it  or  not,  but  chilling  and 
heating  have  about  the  same  effect  on 
the  quality  and  candling  appearance  of 
eggs.  The  secret  of  the  big  demand  for 
certain  packs  of  eggs  seems  to  be  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  careful  handl¬ 
ing  of  these  eggs  from  the  nest  to  the 
market.  Temperature  is  closely  watch¬ 
ed  all  the  way. — J.  C.  Huttar. 


I  read  your  article  on  ventilating  poul¬ 
try  houses  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
so  I  thought  you  could  give  me  some  ad¬ 
vice  on  our  flock.  We  have  about  90  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  May  1st  hatched.  Some 
began  laying  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
but  more  in  September.  About  three 
weeks  ago  they  began  to  molt.  We  feed 
them  cracked  corn  twice  a  day,  mash 
always  beside  them  and  plenty  of  water. 
Would  appreciate  it  very  much  for  any 
advice  given.  We  only  get  6  to  8  eggs  a 
day. 

When  pullets  go  into  a  fall  molt  as 
yours  have  done  there  is  very  little  that 
one  can  do  but  give  them  good  care 
and  wait  for  them  to  grow  their  new 
feathers,  regain  their  weight  and  then 
resume  laying.  This  usually  takes  six 
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to  eight  weeks.  The  period  will  be 
shortened  if  you  give  them  lights  so 
that  they  have  a  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hour  day.  That  will  also  help  the  pul¬ 
lets  which  have  not  molted. 

Now  why  did  the  pullets  molt?  We 
know  that  the  fall  molt  or  “winter 
pause”,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  may 
be  inherited.  However,  in  a  flock  of  pul¬ 
lets  from  a  high-laying  strain  there  are 
very  few  such  birds.  We  know  also  that 
when  pullets  begin  laying  in  the  fall 
they  will  lose  weight  unless  they  eat 
enough  food.  When  they  lose  weight 
they  soon  stop  laying  and  then  the 
molt  .follows. 

Perhaps  the  mash  which  you  have 
been  feeding  is  not  relished  by  the  pul¬ 
lets,  so  they  do  not  eat  it  readily.  Too 
much  alfalfa  might  cause  this.  By 
moistening  the  mash  and  feeding  once 
a  day  you  could  increase  the  amount 
eaten.  Then  too  you  are  feeding  only 
corn  for  scratch.  Pullets  get  “fed  up” 
on  a  single  grain  like  that.  If  you  had 
fed  wheat  along  with  the  corn,  and  a 
few  oats  or  barley  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  consumed  more  food  and 
held  their  weight  better. 

You  will  do  well  to  make  these 
changes  even  now.  They  will  help  the 
pullets  get  back  into  shape  sooner. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 
*  *  * 

Keeping  the  Litter  Dry 

The  litter  in  our  poultry  house  is  very 
damp.  What  can  we  do  to  remedy  this? 

Moisture  gets  into  a  poultry  house  in 
several  different  ways,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  is  from  the  hens 
breath.  Other  sources  are  spilling  of 
water  buckets;  raining  in  through  open 
front  windows  or  in  a  case  where  the 
roof  leaks  through  the  roof.  Another 
possible  source  is  through  the  floor  if 
the  floor  is  not  properly  constructed. 

One  way  of  keeping  the  house  dry 
is  to  remove  the  litter  frequently.  This 
makes  a  lot  of  work  and  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  solve  the  problem.  Of  course,  you 
should  have  as  little  spilling  of  water 
as  you  can,  but  if  all  precautions  are 
taken  you  will  need  to  have  some  meth¬ 
od  of  ventilation  so  that  the  change 
of  air  can  carry  off  the  moisture.  This 
ventilation  can  be  provided  either  by  a 
muslin  curtain  about  three  feet  by  five 
feet  in  each  pen  or  by  the  installation 
of  a  commercial  system  of  ventilation. 
*  *  * 

Lights  for  Breeders 


fall  because  if  they  are  they  will  be 
likely  to  molt  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  prolong 
this  rest  period  a  bit,  then,  later  in  the 
winter  after  they  have  had  their  rest, 
we  see  no  objection  to  putting  lights 
on  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  give  them  a  ration  containing 
cod  liver  oil,  which  many  poultrymen 
believe  has  a  favorable  effect  on  hatch- 
ability. 

*  *  * 

Artificial  Heat 

Is  there  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
poultrymen  who  are  using  artificial  heat 
in  hen  houses? 

We  believe  there  is  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  poultrymen 
who  are  using  artificial  heat.  This 
solves  the  problem  of  wet  houses  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  ventilation  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  cost  where  one  has  a 
large  number  of  hens  is  not  great. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  hens 
slump  in  production  during  extremely 
cold  weather  and  that  there  is  danger 
of  sickness  during  damp  weather  in  the 
winter  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  house  dry  without  artificial 
heat. 

*  *  * 

Keeping  the  Drinking  Water 
Warm 

How  can  we  keep  drinking  water  in 
the  poultry  house  from  freezing? 

The  only  absolutely  satisfactory 
method  in  the  colder  sections  of  our 
territory  is  to  have  a  heater.  There  are 
a  number  of  electric  heaters  on  the 
market  which  work  very  satisfactorily. 
Some  of  them  can  be  attached  to  any 
electric  light  socket  and  are  merely 
immersed  in  the  water.  Other  poultry- 
men  have  solved  this  problem  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  double  walled  receptacle  with 
an  electric  light  bulb  under  the  one 
containing  the  water.  There  are  also 
on  the  market  large  water  fountains 
which  are  kept  from  freezing  by  the 
use  of  an  oil  lamp.  Where  none  of  these 
seem  practicable  the  only  solution  we 
know  of  is  to  warm  the  water  fre¬ 
quently  so  it  will  not  freeze  quickly. 
Under  some  conditions  it  is  important 
that  they  have  water  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 

*  *  * 

Curtains  for  Roosting  Closet 

Is  it  advisable  in  order  to  keep  hens 
warm  to  have  a  curtain  in  front  of  the 
roosts  which  can  be  let  down  at  night? 


stand  quite  a  bit  of  cold  weather  if  the 
house  does  not  get  too  damp.  A  better 
procedure  is  to  have  the  house  suf¬ 
ficiently  ventilated  so  that  the  litter 
will  keep  dry,  in  which  case  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  freezing  the  birds’ 
combs. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

it  may  be  a  good  thing  by  centralizing 
packing  and  giving  grower  control. 

However  the  individual  grower  may 
figure  it  out  for  himself,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  tendency  among  West¬ 
ern  New  York  growers  to  resist  meas¬ 
ures  to  improve  quality  either  in  grow¬ 
ing  or  packing  has  been  a  good  thing 
for  the  industry  here.  Year  by  year 
we  have  lost  our  market  outlets  to 
other  areas  willing  to  produce  quality 
and  have  suffered  a  constantly  reduc¬ 
ed  comparative  price  level  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

Feeding  Lambs 

Prices  of  alfalfa  have  fallen  so  low 
as  a  result  of  low  dairy  prices  that 
they  have  made  the  growing  of  this 
crop  unprofitable.  In  the  hope  of  se¬ 
curing  a  new  and  better  paying  outlet 
for  this  crop,  I  have  undertaken  a  new 
enterprise  this  winter.  In  November  I 
bought  a  carload  of  western  lambs  to 
feed.  At  the  same  time  I  bought  a  car¬ 
load  of  western  corn  at  very  low  prices. 
So  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  meal 
as  a  conditioner  I  am  feeding  whole 
corn  and  alfalfa  hay  to  300  sheep.  So 
far  the  plan  is  working  out  satisfac¬ 
torily.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what 
the  result  will  be.  We  have  had  to 
make  a  few  inexpensive  changes  in  the 
barn  space  and  to  build  feeding  racks, 
but  otherwise  the  change  has  been 
easy.  We  have  found  an  easy  market 
for  our  hay,  winter  use  for  available 
labor,  and  will  have  an  added  supply 
of  manure  which  will  effect  savings  in 
the  fertilizer  bill.  I  will  probably  re¬ 
port  further  on  this  venture  later. 
While  winter  lamb  feeding  is  new  in 
the  fruit  belt  here,  it  is  an  old,  well- 
established  business  in  the  general 
crop  area  to  the  South,  especially  in 
Wyoming  and  Genesee  Counties. 


Twenty-seven  thousand  New  York 
state  farm  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled 
in  4-H  clubs.  More  than  850  men  and 
women  are  voluntary  local  leaders. 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


LeghornsRefb-Rochs-Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Keds-Ballcross  Broiler  Chicks 


l  Veil  bred/^well  breeders”  ; 

Tested  to  LIVE  and 
Bred  to  LAY 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Beal  Quality  chicks. 

Our  New  Hampshire  Reds 
Are  Very  Popular 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hal!  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-5 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  will  pay  you 
to  order  your  chicks  from  this  old  Reliable 
Farm.  We  now  have  the  largest  breeding 
plant  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

CHICKS  $70-1000.  SPECIAL  MATINGS  $80 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  accredited  blood- 

.  ,  ,  .  .  __  .  ,  tested  stock.  Ce- 

darbrook  strain:  Official  contest  winners  world's  record 
pen  280  eggs  per  bird.  B.O.P.  records  to  324  eggs 
30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come  to  headquarters  for 
the  best.  Cost  no  more.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON,  Box  62,  Holland.Mioh. 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS, 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed¬ 
ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 
a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Feb.,Mar.,&Apr.at  $70-1000 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


l  FGHORN  fHIfKS  — prices  cut  6c  if  ordered 
liEunuivn  initka  now  for  spring  Shjpment. 

Guaranteed  to  outlay  others.  Records  to  336  eggs. 
Bargain  prices  on  pullets,  hens.  Catalog  free. 

George  B.  Ferris.  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


pure  rivirvc 

BRED  LnlvIVO 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm. 


Wh.  &  Bar. 
R.  I.  Reds. 

Mixed  . 

Box  A, 


Rks . $8.00-100 

.  8.00-100 

.  7.00-100 

McClure,  Pa. 


TTIRIfFY*?  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Bed,  Nar- 
ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens, 
Toms.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


_  Large  Type.  Barron,  English  W. 
r  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  also 
Matings”  light  and  heavy  mixed. 
Write  for  full  details.  Prices,  catalogue,  all  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  II4-A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Onalltv  CHICKS  ^  Low  Prices  from  Blood-tested, 
V£uauiy  culled  flocks.  None  better.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion  &  prices.  Monarch  Hatchery,  Box  14,  Corydon,  Ind. 


Cf.fa  Accredited  Chicks:  11  Varieties.  Properly  blood- 
tested.  Culled  and  hatched  right.  Send  for  Cir. 
&  prices.  Sunshine  Hatcheries,  Box  37,  Corydon,  Ind. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  snre  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Will  it  do  any  harm  to  keep  lights  on  a 
flock  from  which  we  intend  to  save  eggs 
for  hatching? 

Commonly,  hens  rather  than  pullets 
are  used  for  breeding.  Hens,  of  course, 
should  have  a  rest  period  during  the 
fall;  that  is,  they  should  not  be  forced 
for  production  by  lights  all  through  the 


This  is  not  ordinarily  recommended 
because  it  increases  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  air  around  the  birds  and  in 
cold  weather  it  may  cause  the  actual 
formation  of  frost  on  their  combs  and 
wattles.  While  it  is  always  advisable 
to  keep  hens  as  warm  as  we  conven¬ 
iently  can  in  the  winter  time  they  will 


This  poultryman  has  running  water  and  has  placed  the  receptacle 
higher  than  most  poultrymen  do.  He  has  also  built  a  box  around  them  so 
that  there  will  be  less  tendency  to  freeze.  Note  also  the  screens  in  front  of 
the  roosts  which  are  let  down  during  the  day  time.  Probably  if  hens  are 
bred  to  lay  and  fed  properly  and  kept  healthy  there  is  not  much  tendency 
for  them  to  sit  on  the  roosts  during  the  day  time. 


FOR  1933-look 

FOR  QUALITY 
...NOT  PRICE 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  That’s  why  they  are  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end.  They  have  the  vigor  to  live,  thrive,  grow.  Beware 
of  chicks  from  eggs  gathered  here,  there  and  everywhere.  Kerr 
chicks  come  from  farms  where  we  have  been  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production  for  many  generations.  Over  100,000  Kerr  breed¬ 
ers  carefully  culled  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  latest  Chick 
Book,  prices  and  early  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.  ,R,NcmowN*”‘.  j. 


New  Jersey  New  York  Pennsylvania 

Paterson  Binghamton  Lancaster 

Trenton  Middletown  Scranton 

Camden  Schenectady  West  Chester 

Toms  River  East  Syracuse 

In  writing  branches,  address  Dept. 


21. 


Massachusetts 
West  Springfield 
Lowell 
Connecticnt 
Danbury 


For  Bigger  Return,.  BUY  BLOOD7ESTED 

"WOLF-CERTIFIED'CHICKS 

FREE  CHICKS  with  every  early  order 

''Wolf-Certified”  flocks  are  A.  P.  A.  Certified.  The  blood  of  our  breeding  flocks 
is  richer  than  ever.  12  money  making  breeds.  Free  chicks  with  every  early  order. 
Blood  tested  against  disease.  14  days  livability  guarantee  protects  you. 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Box  D-o2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Bauer,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
fe  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun."  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “ Buz¬ 
zard ’’  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Alan,  through  directions  from  friendly 
Indians,  finds  the  camping  place  of  the 
bandits  with  only  one  of  them  at  camp. 
He  gets  a  confession  from  him  and  learns 
that  the  others  had  gone  to  kidnap  Joyce 
MacMillan.  He  immediately  flies  to 
Joyce’s  home  to  find  her  gone.  Frank 
Pedneault,  one  of  Alan’s  buddies  in  the 
service,  hears  that  an  airplane  has  been 
sighted  and  guesses  that  it  is  Alan.  A 
plan  begins  to  form  in  his  mind.  Ped¬ 
neault  tricks  Haskell  and  goes  with  the 
launch  to  join  Alan.  Haskell  fixes  up  a 
plausible  tale  to  tell  to  Williamson,  his 
superior. 

*  *  * 

Haskell  was  elated,  he  was  secretly 
exultant,  at  his  success  so  far  in 
“working”  his  superior  officer.  Wil¬ 
liamson  was  openly  pleased  with  the 
inspection.  Barracks,  cabins,  dog 
teams,  canoes,  guns — everything  was 
in  capital  shape.  Usually  so  sparing 
of  praise,  the  old  officer  said  warmly 
“Haskell,  you’ve  got  the  most  regimen¬ 
tal  post  along  the  whole  Three  Rivers. 
The  post  is  a  compliment  to  you  and  a 
credit  to  the  force.” 

Bent  on  making  a  good  outward 
showing,  it  did  not  matter  at  all  to 
Haskell  that  a  band  of  Indians,  two 
hundred  miles  west  in  the  sub-Arctic 
Rockies,  were  dying  of  smallpox,  and 
that  his  men,  instead  of  whitewashing 
stones  along  the  barracks  walks,  should 
have  been  sent  out  there  to  fight  that 
scourge  and  keep  it  from  spreading 
to  the  Yukon-iho-Tannah.  It  did  not 
matter  that  the  Pelican  Channel  and 
Wolf  River  ’breeds  were  quarreling 
over  trapping  grounds,  that  one  man 
had  been  murdered,  that  an  ugly  feud 
was  brewing  and  ought  to  be  sharply 
halted.  What  did  matter  to  Haskell, 
he  was  making  a  fine  showing  and  pul¬ 
ling  the  wool  over  Williamson’s  eyes 
and  strengthening  his  defenses  against 
Alan  Baker. 

This  auspicious  beginning  was  all 
well  enough,  he  felt  for  his  trouble  with 
Baker  was  the  all-crucial  thing.  It 
was  to  make  or  break  him.  The  whole 
outcome  depended  on  Williamson;  de¬ 
pended  on  whether  the  division  com¬ 
mander  would  believe  his  story  or  Bak¬ 
er’s.  As  yet  he  did  not  know  what 
Williamson  thought.  The  superinten¬ 
dent  had  heard  a  few  of  the  bare  facts 
on  his  way  down  the  Mackenzie,  but 
he  had  left  headquarters  before  Baker’s 


buying-out  papers  had  reached  there 
for  his  signature.  He  had  taken  no 
stock  in  pick-up  rumors,  and  had  drop¬ 
ped  no  hint  of  his  opinions. 

Haskell  decided  that  the  old  officer 
had  been  favorably  prepared  for  the 
story  now;  and  he  led  into  it  gradually, 
shrewdly.  Starting  with  the  Midnight 
Sun  robbery,  he  gave  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  this  last  month,  down  to  the 
hour  when  Pedneault  stole  the  launch 
and  joined  Baker’s  venture. 

“What  hurts  me  the  worst,  sir,”  he 
added,  with  a  consummate  show  of 
real  sorrow,  “is  the  refusal  of  these 
men  to  cooperate  with  me  or  let  me 
help  them.  Maybe  I’m  at  fault;  I  don’t 
know.  But  just  by  way  of  example, 
sir,  if  Corporal  Hardsock  had  told  me 
about  needing  gas  and  oil,  he  could 
have  had  every  drop  at  the  post.  But 
he  wouldn’t  tell  me;  he  st — I  mean  he 
took  it.  An  Indian  brought  me  word 
about  him  waiting  at  En  Traverse  Lake 
for  Baker.  I  figured  Baker  might  need 
extra  supplies  or  help,  so  with  Whipple 
I  went  down  there  right  away.  We 
tried  desperately  to  get  in  connection 
with  Baker.  Even  shot  signals  for  him 
to  wait.  But  he  scorned  our  offer.” 

“Hmmph!  That  seems  a  bit  small  of 
him — to  throw  you  down  when  you 
wanted  to  help  him  on  his  private  ven¬ 
ture.” 

“When  I  got  back  here,”  Haskell 
went  on,  “I  planned  to  go  up  the  Al- 
ooska  and  take  •  him  supplies.  I 
wanted  to  put  everything  I  had  at  his 
disposal.  He’s  the  best  man-hunter  in 
the  country,  and  I  felt  he  would  get 
those  criminals  if  anybody  could.  I  did¬ 
n’t  give  a  darn — if  you’ll  pardon  me, 
sir — about  him  being  so  hostile  to  me 
personally.  All  I  cared  about  was  to 
help  him  run  down  those  bandits.  If 
they  escape,  it  will  be  a  blot  on  the 
splendid  record  here  at  Endurance.  But 
as  I  explained,  Pedneault  told  me  a  lie 
about  some  trouble  at  an  Indian  camp, 
and  ran  off  with  the  launch.” 

As  he  watched  his  superior’s  reac¬ 
tions  Haskell  smiled  to  himself.  His 
generous  praise  of  an  enemy  was  hav¬ 
ing  its  calculated  effect.  He  was  doubly- 
condemning  Baker  by  praising  him.  He 
was  gaining  Williamson’s  sympathy, 
his  approbation.  He  had  beaten  down 
the  old  officer’s  former  prejudice  again¬ 
st  him,  and  had  instilled  a  subtle  hos¬ 
tility  against  Baker  and  the  two  deser¬ 
ters. 

For  moments  afterwards  Williamson 
made  no  comment.  Surprised  and  al¬ 
armed  at  discovering  this  bad  blood 
here  at  an  important  post,  the  old  of¬ 
ficer  gazed  silently  down  upon  the  pur¬ 
pling  river. 

His  gray  eyes,  which  through  forty 
years  of  self-sacrificing  service,  had 
looked  upon  human  weakness  and 
hardships  and  heroisms,  were  filled 
with  a  profound  sorrow.  What  cut  him 
to  the  quick  was  this  blow  at  his  faith 


in  Alan  Baker.  He  had  always  liked 
Alan,  had  trusted  him  as  he  trusted 
few  men;  and  had  fought  for  his  pro¬ 
motion.  Not  two  months  ago  he  had 
made  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  personnel 
and  appropriation  in  his  division  in 
trade  for  a  promise  that  Baker  would 
be  the  next  man  commissioned  in  the 
Mounted.  He  had  done  all  this  because 
he  believed  that  Alan  was  made  of  that 
Roman  stuff  to  produce  a  splendid  of¬ 
ficer  and  leader  of  northern  men.  He 
himself,  who  had  given  forty  years 
of  his  life  to  the  service  at  a  miserable 
salary;  who  with  his  brother  officers 
of  the  old  guard  had  unselfishly  watch¬ 
ed  other  men  of  their  generation  carve 
out  fortunes  in  timber,  ranches,  land 
and  mines  in  the  developing  West — he 
had  thought  of  Baker  as  of  one  to 
carry  on  that  tradition  and  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  force. 

Now  according  to  Inspector  Haskell’s 
account,  Baker  had  quit  because  his 
commission  last  fall  had  not  come.  At 
the  beck  of  a  higher  salary  he  had  tos¬ 
sed  aside  loyalty  and  his  invaluable 
work  here  in  the  North.  He  had  made 
a  miserable  failure  of  a  patrol,  had  im¬ 
bued  other  men  with  insubordination, 
and  then  bought  out. 

The  story  sounded  so  incredible  of 
Alan  Baker  that  Williamson  at  first 
did  not  believe  it.  In  his  wise  way  he 
asked  himself:  What  is  the  human  el¬ 
ement  behind  this  trouble?  Might  Has¬ 
kell  be  an  enemy  to  Baker  and  so  have 
given  a  false  version  of  the  affair  ?  But 
that  couldn’t  be  so;  it  was  a  flagrant 
injustice  to  the  inspector.  Haskell  had 
gone  out  of  his  way,  had  humbled  him¬ 
self  and  his  office,  to  try  to  help  Baker. 
And  just  now  in  his  account  he  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  sergeant .... 
“Baker  was  worth  any  three  men,  sir 
—dependable,  steady,  hard  working.  He 
talks  all  the  Indian  languages,  he 
knows  conditions  here  to  the  last  jot, 
he’s  a  thorough  northern  man . ” 

Stern  and  impartial,  Williamson 
could  not  help  feeling  that  Haskell, 
though  a  newcomer  and  not  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  yet  had  been  fair  and  more 
than  fair,  in  this  trouble  with  Baker 
and  these  other  men.  Baker  had  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  fearful  moral  lapse  from 
the  man  he  used  to  be.  Without  doubt 
his  failure  to  get  commissioned  had  set 
him  brooding  and  had  worked  a  per¬ 
nicious  harm  on  a  once-superlative 
man. 

As  he  looked  thoughtfully  at  Has¬ 
kell,  Williamson  considered  it  very  cre¬ 
ditable  of  him  to  praise  a  man  who  had 
done  him  so  much  injury.  And  he 
thought  it  showed  exceptional  stuff  in 
the  inspector  to  remain  in  service,  to 
stick  with  his  hard  thankless  work  here 
in  the  North,  when  he  had  come  into 
a  large  inheritance  and  might  be  lead¬ 
ing  a  pleasant  life  in  Ottawa.  Playing 
no  favorites  whatsoever  but  trying  to 
give  every  man  his  just  dues,  the  old 


officer  felt  that  his  former  uncharitable 
opinion  of  Haskell  had  been  entirely 
wrong,  as  wrong  and  misplaced  as  his 
faith  in  Alan  Baker. 

Presently,  in  slow  decisive  tones,  he 
said:  “You  did  right  to  demote  Baker 
after  that  patrol.  It  was  foolhardy 
of  him  to  split  his  detail.  Constable 
Younge  over  there  will  pay  the  price 
of  that  mistake  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
And  about  those  other  men,  I  think 
the  rough  sledding  you’ve  had  with 
them  is  easily  explained.  Baker  was 
in  charge  before  you  came;  he  was 
rather  lax  on  discipline  so  long  as  the 
work  got  done.  One  of  the  things  ur¬ 
ged  against  him  when  he  was  up  for 
commission  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
too  familiar  with  his  subordinates. 
When  you  came  and  insisted  on  stric¬ 
ter  discipline,  I  presume  they  resented 
it.  The  fault  is  theirs,  not  yours.  I’m 
backing  you  to  the  limit  against  them 
and  against  Baker  too,  if  he  tries  to 
stir  up  any  further  trouble.” 

Haskell  drew  a  deep  breath.  His 
story  had  gone  across  handsomely.  In 
half  an  hour  of  skillful  talk  he  had 
accomplished  more  than  Baker  could 
match  in  a  month  of  labor  and  heavy 
expense  and  danger.  He  had  shot  the 
white-water  rapids  in  his  frail  craft 
and  was  floating  serenely  in  the  quiet 
pool  below. 

CHAPTER  XXII:  THE  ZERO  HOUR 

For  Alan  and  Featherof  there  at 
MacMillan’s  trading  post  after  their 
discovery  of  the  catastrophe,  the  wait¬ 
ing  was  the  worst  of  it — the  long  hour 
after  hour  of  grim,  self-enforced 
delay. 

“We’ve  got  to  let  them  get  out  of 
the  timber  country  into  the  open  Thal- 
Azzah,”  Alan  spoke  to  Buzzard,  who 
was  looking  to  his  experience  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  this  fraught  crisis.  “There  we 
can  be  sure  of  sighting  their  canoes. 
They’ll  have  no  shelter  there,  when  we 
drop  down  on  them.  We’ll  make  our¬ 
selves  give  them  a  fifteen  hour  start 
on  us.” 

It  was  his  cold  man-hunting  wisdom 
that  spoke;  but  all  his  being  clamored 
to  start  instantly,  flinging  himself  a- 
gainst  those  men  and  tearing  Joyce  a- 
way  from  them  before  twilight  fell.  The 
semi-darkness  would  have  been  un¬ 
bearable  if  he  and  Buzzard  had  not 
driven  themselves  to  certain  tasks. 

Up  in  the  trading  hall  he  fashioned 
a  pair  of  grappling  hooks  from  sled- 
runner  iron.  From  the  middle  of  the 
canoe  landing  he  grappled  up  and  down 
and  as  far  out  into  the  current  as  he 
could  reach. 

After  an  hour’s  search  he  found 
what  he  had  thought  to  find. 

Buzzard  quit  work  on  the  plane  and 
came  to  him  and  stood  looking  down  as 
Alan  cut  away  the  thongs  holding  the 
weight-rocks.  Ordinarily  Alan  would 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


In  level  ground  dig  a  trench  the  shape  of 
atroligh  turned  upside  down 
like  this 


The  middle  ridge  should  be  so  that  when 
concrete  is  poured  in  level  with  top  of 
trench  it  will  come  three  inches  over  top 
of  ridge- 


When  dry,lift  concrete  out  ,turn  it  over 

and  you'll  have  a  trough  that  cant  be 
tipped  over  by  the  livestock  (youca.n 
make  several  siz.es  atone  concrete  mixing) 
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How  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Works 


a  farmer  applies  for  a  mortgage  loan 
to  bis  Federal  Land  Bank.  He  first 
takes  the  matter  up  by  writing  to  the 
Land  Bank  in  his  particular  district. 
Most  of  our  readers  would  write  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  or  else  get 
in  touch  with  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  local  loan  association.  There  are 
such  associations  in  nearly  every  count- 
ty.  He  is  given  instructions  which  en¬ 
able  him  to  decide  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  and  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  mortgage  loan.  He  fills  out  an 
application  blank  which  gives  the  de¬ 
tails  about  his  business,  and  files  it  with 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  his  local  loan 
association,  together  with  a  small  fee 
to  cover  the  appraisal  costs.  The  farm 
is  then  appraised  by  the  local  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  local  loan  associa¬ 
tion  and  a  recommendation  made  to 
their  board  of  directors.  If  the  asso¬ 
ciation  acts  favorably  upon  the  loan, 
the  application  is  then  sent  to  the 
Springfield  Bank  and  an  appraiser  is 
assigned  to  visit  the  Adams  farm.  This 
appraiser  is  a  man  of  much  experience 
in  appraising  property,  often  a  farmer 
himself  or  has  been.  He  reports  favor¬ 
ably  or  unfavorably  to  the  Bank.  If  the 
report  is  favorable  the  loan  is  granted 
to  Mr.  Adams,  who  must  then  subscribe 
for  stock  in  the  local  association  to  the 
amount  of  5  per  cent  of  the  loan  which 
he  obtains,  and  the  association  in  turn 
subscribes  for  a  corresponding  amount 
of  shares  in  the  Bank.  Only  borrowers 
may  be  members  of  these  local  national 
associations. 

Local  Associations  Guarantee  Loans 

When  the  earnings  of  the  association 
justify  such  action,  dividends  may  be 
declared  on  its  capital  stock.  Share¬ 
holders  are  responsible  for  debts  and 
contracts  of  the  association  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  stock 
owned  by  them  plus  an  equal  amount. 
Each  association  endorses  and  becomes 
liable  for  the  payment  of  mortgages 
taken  from  its  shareholders  by  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  its  district.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Adams’  local  neigh¬ 
bors,  through  the  local  national  asso¬ 
ciation,  back  up  Mr.  Adams’  credit  by 
their  combined  credit  in  the  association, 
so  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank  can 
grant  his  mortgage. 

When  the  borrower  has  paid  his  loan 
in  full,  he  is  also  paid  for  his  stock  in 
the  local  institution,  providing  the  as¬ 
sociation  itself  is  sound  financially.  If 
the  association  is  not  sound,  that  is,  has 
not  paid  its  obligations,  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  may,  as  an  offset  to  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  debt  to  the  bank,  withhold 
all  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  shares 
of  stock  owned  by  the  association  in 
the  bank  which  were  originally  issued 
in  connection  with  the  loan  which  is 
being  paid  in  full.  Even  when  the  local 
associations  have  not  been  successful, 
so  that  the  borrower  loses  all  of  his 
local  stock,  he  is  still  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  financially  than  he  would  be  in 
most  cases  where  his  mortgage  was 
held  by  regular  banks  or  private  in¬ 
dividuals. 

I  mentioned  before  that  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  are  not  government  insti¬ 
tutions  primarily;  they  are  farmer- 
owned  institutions.  The  proof  of  this 
statement  is  that  until  the  recent  sub¬ 
scription  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  about  98  per  cent  of  the  stock  in 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  was  owned 
by  the  farmer-owned  associations. 

Funds  Come  from  Sale  of  Bonds 

Where  do  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
get  the  money  to  loan  on  mortgages? 
The  answer  is  that  they  issue  bonds 
which  are  backed  or  secured  by  their 
capital  stock,  that  is,  by  the  joint  co¬ 
operative  credit  of  farmers,  and  these 
bonds  are  sold  to  private  investors.  So 
good  is  this  cooperative  credit  of  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Banks 
even  in  these  hard  times  enjoy  a  good 
market  and  sell  only  a  little  below  par. 

Now  we  come  to  the  much-discussed 
problem  of  foreclosures.  It  is  argued 
that  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  having 
been  organized  in  the  first  place  to  pro¬ 
tect  agriculture,  should  never  force 
foreclosures,  particularly  in  hard  times 
like  these,  even  when  the  farmers  can¬ 
not  pay.  The  answer  to  this  is  that,  so 
far  as  my  information  goes,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  are  not  forcing  fore¬ 
closures  except  in  absolutely  necessary 
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cases.  Speaking  for  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield,  I  know  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  Bank  are  meeting 
constantly  with  farmers  who  have  been 
unable  to  meet  their  mortgages  and 
interest  payments,  and  are  discussing 
with  these  farmers,  sympathetically, 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  farmers 
can  be  tided  over  their  difficulties.  I 
personally  sat  in  on  one  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  this  summer  and  listened  for 
several  hours  to  a  representative  of  the 
Land  Bank  who,  with  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  local  loan  association, 
met  fifteen  or  twenty  farmers  and  dis¬ 
cussed  confidentially  their  reasons  why 
they  were  delinquent  in  making  pay¬ 
ments  on  their  Federal  Land  Bank 
mortgages.  In  every  single  one  of  these 
cases  the  farmer  was  given  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time,  in  fact,  was  allowed  prac¬ 
tically  to  state  his  own  conditions 
which  he  would  try  to  meet.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  sympathy  and 
fairness  with  which  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  met  these  good  farmers  who 
were  having  such  hard  luck. 

Of  course,  you  will  agree  that  there 
comes  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  some 
men  when  the  kindest  thing  you  can 
do  for  them  is  to  permit  them  to  give 
up  their  property  so  that  they  can  start 
over  again  with  a  clean  slate.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  the  heartaches  and 
sorrows  that  come  from  losing  the  old 
farm  home,  which  may  represent  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work.  But  if  that  farm 
home  is  so  plastered  with  debt,  so  hard 
hit  by  these  accursed  times  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  hope  of  ever  meeting 
the  obligations,  then  possibly  the  soon¬ 
er  the  owner  realizes  it  and  gives  it  up, 
the  better. 

Land  Bank  Does  Not  Want  Land 

Let  me  say  in  this  connection,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at 
Springfield  has  no  desire  to  be  a  land- 
owner  or  to  accumulate  real  estate.  It 
realizes  fully  that  in  the  majority  of 


cases  the  farmer  who  has  lived  on  the 
farm  is  the  best  man  to  continue  there 
and  work  that  farm,  if  arrangements 
can  possibly  be  made  so  that  he  can. 
Time  and  again  when  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  for  the  Bank  to  do  but  fore¬ 
close,  arrangements  were  made  to  keep 
the  man  and  the  family  on  the  same 
farm,  either  by  renting  or  re-selling 
it  to  them  on  a  new  capital  basis  and 
by  the  contract  plan. 

At  my  request  Mr.  E.  H.  Thomson, 
President  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Springfield,  has  analyzed  for  me  all 
the  farms  taken  over  by  foreclosure 
during  the  month  of  September.  There 
was  a  total  of  twenty  farms  foreclosed, 
not  a  very  large  number  compared  with 
the  thousands  of  mortgages  the  Bank 
holds  and  considering  the  hard  times. 
Here  are  the  reasons  for  foreclosure 
on  these  twenty  farms. 

Family  disagreements  resulting 
in  a  complete  breakdown  of 


farm  operations .  2 

Bankruptcy  .  2 

Farms  abandoned . 2 


Poor  management;  indifference, 
excessive  indebtedness,  in 
other  words  features  which 
clearly  indicate  that  the 
farmer  either  was  not  making 
an  effort  or  had  no  possible 
chance  of  working  out  of  his 
troubles  .  14 

One  of  the  outstanding  troubles  in 
this  farm  mortgage  situation  is  the 
farmer’s  other  debts.  I  noticed  some 
cases  in  the  conference  I  attended  this 
summer  where  it  seemed  that  the 
farmer  owed  about  everybody  in  the 
community.  There  were  big  feed  bills, 
grocery  bills,  farm  machinery  bills, 
and  cattle  dealer  bills.  In  many  cases 
such  farmers  have  given  chattel  mort¬ 
gages  covering  every  piece  of  property 
they  had. 

Mortgage  Payments  Come  First 
Now  these  local  creditors  constant- 


Heart  of  the  North 
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have  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
manner  of  old  Dad  Pence’s  death  and 
have  asked  Buzzard  to  witness  his  in¬ 
quest,  so  as  to  have  court  sure  proof. 
But  he  made  no  examination,  and  he 
did  not  speak  save  to  ask  his  partner 
to  fetch  a  shroud  of  canvas  from  the 
storage  shed. 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  bring 
those  five  men  to  judgment  before  any 
human  court. 

He  spent  another  hour  at  digging  on 
a  slope  back  at  the  post,  and  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  stones  to  build  a  cairn.  Af¬ 
terwards,  with  an  ax  at  his  belt,  he 
climbed  a  tall  pine  tree  that  stood  alone 
and  conspicuous  on  a  nearby  knoll,  and 
lopped  off  all  its  branches  up  to  its 
rounded  crown.  It  was  such  a  lobstick 
as  old  Pence  himself  would  have  wish¬ 
ed  for. 

Towards  twilight  he  brought  the 
machine  gun  out  of  the  fuselage  cub¬ 
by,  set  it  up  on  the  landing,  examined 
it  with  great  care,  and  then  drummed 
away  a  few  dozen  rounds  at  a  rock 
down  the  river,  to  brush  up  his  hand 
and  eye. 

A  little  later  he  forced  himself  to  go 
up  to  the  trading  store  and  cook  a  meal 
for  they  had  eaten  nothing  since  dawn. 
That  was  an  hour  of  torture,  there  in 
the  kitchen.  Joyce  seemed  present 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  her  pre¬ 
sence  in  a  way  that  shook  even  his 
staunch  nerves.  All  afternoon  a  dread 

had  haunted  him . He  remembered 

the  little  automatic  Joyce  always  car¬ 
ried;  remembered  the  hard  bulge  of  it 
that  time  he  lifted  her  down  from  the 
window.  Knowing  her  spirited  pride, 
her  passionate  nature,  he  had  fearfully 
imagined  her  choosing  a  proud  escape 
from  her  horror.  And  now  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  her  presence  almost  unnerved 
him.  In  the  flickering  candle  light  he 
seemed  to  see  her  coming  out  of  her 
room  or  standing  tiptoe  at  a  shelf;  and 
in  the  stricken  silence  of  the  post  he 
could  hear  her  quick  light  step  nearing 


him,  never  quite  reaching  him . 

When  he  and  Buzzard  had  forced 
themselves  to  eat  suppdr  and  were  put¬ 
ting  things  in  order  again,  as  though 
for  Joyce  to  come  back  and  find,  they 
heard  a  far-away  drone  miles  down 
the  Big  Alooska.  A  breeze  whipped 
the  faint  sound  away  for  several  min¬ 
utes.  When  they  caught  it  again,  the 
sound  was  clear  and  unmistakable. 
They  once  had  heard  that  same  low 
throaty  drone  approaching  across  En 
Traverse  Lake  to  destroy  their  plane 
and  stop  their  venture. 

Alan  rose  up,  with  an  expression  on 
his  face  that  frightened  Buzzard. 

“It’s  Haskell.  He’s  coming  to  smash 
us.  He  didn’t  quit  with  that  one  at¬ 
tempt.  I  don’t  think — even  if  he  knew 
that  you  and  I  are  all  that  stands  be¬ 
tween  Joyce  and  a  horror — I  don’t 
think  he’d  hesitate  a  second.  Buzzard, 
you  stay  here.  I’m  going  down  to  the 
landing.  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  involved 
in — I  suppose  it’ll  be  called  murder.” 

He  went  out  through  the  trading  hall 
and  down  to  the  landing,  and  crouched 
there  behind  the  machine  gun.  With 
his  hand  on  the  spade  grip,  training  the 
weapon  down  the  river,  he  waited. 

To  save  his  plane,  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  open  fire  the  moment  the  launch 
swung  around  the  first  bend  below.  He 
was  visioning  Joyce  in  one  of  those 
bandit  canoes,  the  prisoner  of  that 
whaler  mate  who  intended  to  “keep  her 
for  himself.”  He  saw  her  glancing  fear¬ 
fully  around  the  horizon  for  a  sight  of 
the  airplane,  and  imagined  her  depen- 
ing  horror  if  that  plane  never  came. 
There  was  no  hesitancy,  no  compunc¬ 
tion  in  his  heart. 

But  then,  as  he  listened  to  that 
launch  tearing  wide-open  up  the  trea¬ 
cherous  Alooska,  he  grew  convinced 
that  Whipple  never  would  or  could 
drive  it  at  so  demoniac  a  clip.  Frank 
Pedneault  was  the  man  behind  that 
wheel. 

(To  be  continued,  next  week) 


ly  crowd  and  nag  the  farmer  for  their 
money,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  paying 
their  local  bills  before  they  make  the 
far  more  necessary  payment  on  the 
mortgage.  Remember  this:  your  home 
and  your  equity  in  it  are  by  far  your 
greatest  and  most  important  obliga¬ 
tions.  Mortgage  and  interest  payments 
should  almost  without  exception  be 
paid  before  other  debts. 

Another  criticism  that  I  have  heard 
of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  is  the  claim 
that  they  are  not  lenient  enough  in 
granting  new  loans.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield  is  making  more 
new  loans  today  than  it  did  last  year. 
Last  year  Congress  amended  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Loan  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe 
from  time  to  time  to  capital  stock  in 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  The  amount 
made  available  for  this  purpose  for 
the  entire  twelve  Banks  is  $125,000,000. 
The  Springfield  Bank  received  its  share 
of  this  new  capital  and  has  used  it  in 
granting  new  loans  on  mortgages.  It 
was  thought  that  this  amount  added 
to  the  capital  stock  owned  by  the  farm 
loan  associations  would  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  Banks  to  grant  more  loans 
during  these  hard  times  when  they 
seem  to  be  no  needed. 

New  Loans  Are  Being  Made 

The  extent  to  which  the  Springfield 
Bank  is  helping  the  agriculture  of  this 
district  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  new 
loans  were  granted  to  the  amount  of 
$2,814,800.  In  not  a  single  instance  has 
this  Bank  refused  loans  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bank 
has  refused  to  buy  its  own  bonds  by 
which  savings  could  be  made,  in  order 
to  have  the  extra  money  to  loan  to 
farmers  who  needed  it. 

However,  keep  this  fact  in  mind:  the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  under  the  law, 
cannot  make  loans,  no  matter  how 
badly  the  farmer  may  think  they  are 
needed,  on  property  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  security.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  also  that  many  local  banks  being 
hard-pressed  for  money  and  never  be¬ 
ing  very  sympathetic  with  agriculture, 
have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  their 
farm  mortgages.  Wherever  the  secur¬ 
ity  was  adequate  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  has  stepped  into  this  situation 
and  taken  over  large  numbers  of  these 
mortgages  held  by  other  institutions, 
but  it  is  not  right  or  just  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  already  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
to  jeopardize  their  credit  and  their 
mortgages  by  loaning  money  on  mort¬ 
gages  that  other  institutions  want  to 
get  rid  of  because  of  poor  security. 
For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  I  repeat  the 
statement  that  it  is  no  kindness  to  a 
man  to  grant  him  credit  where  the 
chances  are  he  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  pay-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  have  been  one  of  the  great 
stabilizing  and  supporting  movements 
of  agriculture  in  recent  years.  The 
Federal  Land  Bank  system  is  the 
farmer’s  own  credit  system  through 
the  national  farm  loan  associations 
and,  in  turn,  through  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  and  through  the  whole  twelve 
Banks  in  one  gigantic  system  involv¬ 
ing  credit  assets  of  over  $1,100,000,000. 

Critics  Make  Most  Noise 

One  of  the  great  scandals  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  in  the  past  has  been 
the  high  rate  of  interest  which  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  to  pay  for  their  mort¬ 
gages  and  the  ruthless  way  in  which 
these  mortgages  have  been  foreclosed 
by  private  investors.  Under  the  Land 
Bank  system,  borrowers  with  security 
are  able  to  obtain  mortgages  at  an 
interest  rate  ranging  from  five  to  six 
per  cent  and  extending  over  a  period 
ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty-three 
years. 

It  is  well  to  remember  when  you  are 
hearing  the  work  of  these  Banks  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  critics  make  a  lot  of 
noise,  often  far  more  than  the  facts 
justify.  We  always  hear  of  the  man 
whose  loan  the  Bank  had  to  refuse,  but 
seldom  hear  of  the  hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  solvent  and  therefore  are 
eligible  borrowers,  who  go  to  their 
loan  association  and  to  their  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  get  the  loans  for  which 
they  apply. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Cudgels  in  Defense  of  Grandma 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

$5  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  illustrated  coin  value  book  4x6.  Guaranteed  prices. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  60  lb.  can  $4.00;  two 

cans  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. _ 

~ HONEY— 1932  CROP — Clover-Basswood  30  lb.  $2.25; 
60-$4.00;  120 -$7.50.  Buckwheat  $1.75-$3.00-$5.00. 

GERALD  J.  M.  SMITH,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.3. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  private  chauffeur, 
middle  age  and  single,  desires  employment.  Excellent 
recommendations.  Box  60,  care  American  Agriculturist. 

ACTIVE  MIDDLE-AGED  farm  hand,  milker,  clean 
moral  habits,  desires  steady  employment.  Christian 
family.  No  rum,  tobacco,  profanity.  Bank  reference. 
BOX  200,  care  American  Agriculturist. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  Interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.  Dept.  282. 

Cleveland,  O.  _ _ _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED  to  seU  our  high-grade  garden 
and  field  seeds  direct  to  planters.  A  good  position  with 
big  income  for  man  acquainted  with  farming.  Previous 
selling  experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin, 

Mass. _ _ _ _ _ 

GOOD  JOBS  throughout  New  England  and  New 
York.  Big  weekly  pay  handling  BURR’S  BEST  TREES. 
Rugged  New  England  grown.  Write  BURR,  Manchester, 

Conn. _ _ _ _ _ 

QUICK  CASH  RETURNS  selling  farm  seed.  Old  es¬ 
tablished  firm.  No  investment.  No  experience  required. 
Commissions  weekly.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

FREE  NURSERY  STOCK!  Shrubs.  Roses,  Orna¬ 
mental  or  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  etc.  at  no  cost 
to  you  under  unique  new  plan.  Government  inspected 
stock.  Only  one  person  to  each  District.  Get  the  facts 
todav.  KNIGHT  &  BOSTWICK,  Dept.  350,  Newark, 
N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Independence,  security  assured.  North  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  J.  W.  HAW,  30  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

FARM,  STORE,  POST  OFFICE— 88  Acres  on  State 
hway  3  miles  to’ village;  P.O.  paying  about  10%  on 
price  yearly  included  to  qualified  buyer;  good  7-room 
house,  barn,  hen  house  for  500  birds;  level  farm  land, 
estimated  1000  cords  wood,  75,000  ft.  timber,  80  fruit 
trees,  gravel  pit.  Real  opportunity  at  reduced  price 
$4400,  good  terms.  Picture  pg.  54  big  Free  Catalog. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave,,  N.  Y.  City. 

181-ACRE  STATE  ROAD  Stock,  Truck  Crop  Farm, 
Monroe  County,  New  York.  Opportunity  for  roadside 
business,  2500  feet  frontage  on  heavily  traveled  road. 
Four  miles  from  town  of  3500.  Grade  school  6  rods, 
serviced  by  milk  truck,  telephone,  electricity.  73  acres 
level  tillage,  40  acres  good  muck,  balance  pasture  and 
woods.  10-room  frame  house,  porch,  one  pipe  furnace, 
shaded  lawn.  Barn  30x40,  barn  No.  2  15x25,  garage. 
All  buildings  in  good  repair.  $7000.  Select  your  farm 
home  this  fall.  Be  prepared  to  make  next  year  profit¬ 
able.  Small  amount  of  cash  will  secure  farm  for  future 
occupancy.  Free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Small  Ideas  may  have  large  commercial 
possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book,  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form, 
Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN, 
73-L,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


GRANGE  PROGRAMS  PRINTED.  Stationery.  Fair 
prices!  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  %x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steril¬ 
ized  6  in.  discs,  95c;  6 14  in.  $1.10;  gauzefaced  6  in. 
$1.25;  6%  in.  $1.35.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO..  Dept,  D,  Canton,  Maine. _ 

FOR  SALE— Creamery  equipment,  boiler,  bottler, 

sterilizer,  washer,  capper,  $325.  BOX  70,  care  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 


STORAGE  BATTERIES 


EDISON  NON-ACID  Nickel  Farm  Light  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed.  Non-sulpha itng  and 
odorless.  Complete  farm  generating  plants,  motors,  etc., 
at  unusual  bargains.  B.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  35 
Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. _ 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES  for  any  size  farm 
or  home  lighting  system.  Non-Acid,  Non-Sulphating, 
Odorless.  15  year  life.  Our  guarantees  are  notarized. 
Complete  illustrated  literature  free,  showing  the  in¬ 
ternal  construction  of  the  Edison  cell.  The  battery 
that  is  built  like  a  watch,  and  yet,  as  rugged  as  a 
battleship.  SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY,  83  Sterl¬ 
ing  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 


DELICIOUS  PURE  CANE  Molasses,  10  pounds  70c; 
20,  $1.30.  Free  12  recipes.  DEWDROP  FARMS,  Mur- 
ray,  Ky. _ 

PECAN  MEATS,  halves.  2  pounds  package,  postpaid 
$1.00.  W.  W,  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. _ 

SHELLED  and  Selected,  raw,  Spanish  Peanuts,  10 
pounds  70c;  100,  $5.50.  Large,  papershell  Pecans.  20 
pounds  $4.00;  100,  $19.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. _ _ _ 

TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  Oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — Sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored ;  full  standard 
bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.75  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS,  Box  104,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  UTERINE  CAPSULE  for  slow  breeding  cows. 
Write  for  one.  DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Cattle  Special¬ 
ist,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS — Save  real  money  b.v  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.43  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  CO.. 
Dept.  A.  Dallastown.  Pa. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
ordei.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah.  Ky. _ _ 

CHOICE  TOBACCO — Chewing  or  smoking,  5  pounds 
75c.  Pay  on  delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  May- 
field,  Ky.  _ 

MILD  AND  MELLOW  5  pounds  Long  Red  Leaf 
Chewing  or  5  pounds  extra  mild  golden  cigarette  or 
pipe.  Smoking  only  $1.00.  This  is  select  quality.  Sat- 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MORRIS  FARMS,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

TWENTY  CHEWING  TWISTS  $1.00.  Twenty  sacks 
smoking  $1.00.  Prepaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D-20, 
Mayfield,  Ky. _ _ 

OH,  LOOK!  Good  old  mellow  chewing  or  smoking, 
five  pounds  50c.  And  it’s  guaranteed.  RIVERVIEW 
PLANTATION,  160,  Cottagegrove,  Tenn, _ 

MILDEST,  FRAGRANT,  CIGARETTE  Burley,  5 
Pounds  $1.00  Gummed  papers  free.  Makes  satisfying 
pipe  smoke  also.  FARMERS  UNION  GROWERS, 
368-H,  Mayfield,  Ky. _ 

MILD  FRENCH  SMOKING— 5  lbs.  $1.00;  10  lbs. 
$1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  is  good  tobacco — 
no  trash.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

HAND-PICKED  NATURAL  Red  Leaf,  Chewing,  5 
pounds  $1.25.  Smoking,  10  pohnds  $1.75.  Money  with 
orders  prepaid.  RIVERHILL  FARMS,  New  Concord, 
Ky.  _ 

GOLD  LEAF — GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds 
$1.00;  ten  $150.  Smoking  5  pounds  75c;  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  50c.  Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  CO-OP¬ 
ERATIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


YARN:  Colored  Wool  for  rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
wool  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE.  H.  BARTLETT 
(Manufacturer)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 

“SPECIAL”  7  DOZEN  Sanitary  Napkins  for  $1.00, 
mailed  parcel  post,  plain  pkg.  NATIONAL  CASE  & 
CARTON  CO.,  Dept,  A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, _ 

50  BUTTERFLY  QUILT  PIECES  30c.  Pattern  free. 
Beautiful  cotton,  silk.  Velvet  patchwork  4  lbs.  $1.00; 
postage.  Rug  supplies.  JOSEPH  DEMENIvOW,  Brock- 
ton.  Mass. _ 

FOLDING  QUILTING  FRAMES  make  appreciative 
Christmas  presents.  MIRTENY  McCORMICK,  Streator, 
Ill,  _ 

PATCHWORK  QUILTING — Attractive  patterns  finest 
quality  cotton  prints,  color  fast,  6  pounds  $1.00.  Beau¬ 
tiful  silks  3  pounds  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Pav  postman  or  send  money  order  plus  postage. 
AMERICAN  PATCHWORK  CO.,  Dept.  28,  Brockton, 


HELLO!  Well,  here’s  another  inter¬ 
esting  reply  from  one  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  these  Mere  Man  letters. 

With  most  of  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  so  well  and  so  emphatically 
below  I  am  in  hearty  accord,  but  to 
some  I  must  take  exception.  No  one  has 
more  respect  for  the  splendid  women 
of  the  past  than  I  do  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  statement  that  our  grand¬ 
mothers  raised  their  babies  better  than 
do  the  mothers  of  today.  The  matter 
is  open  to  proof,  in  fact,  for  infant 
mortality  in  grandmother’s  day  was 
terrible.  There  were  few  families  of 
any  size  that  were  not  represented  in 
the  nearby  burial  ground  by  little  folk. 
Today  the  babies  live. 

Possibly  one  reason  why  the  adults 
of  olden  times  seemed  to  be  healthier 
than  they  do  now  was  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  those  with  poor  health  never 
lived  to  grow  up! 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  the  statements 
expressed  in  this  letter  that  our  mod¬ 
ern  girls  are  going  to  the  bow-wows. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  know  lots  of  young 
people,  and  it  is  a  privilege,  for  they 
are  just  as  fine  and  have  just  as  good 
characters  and  high  ideals  as  the  young 
people  of  any  age  ever  had.  But  here 
is  the  letter: 

Have  been  very  much  interested  by  the 
articles  by  Mere  Man.  Also  the  Home¬ 
makers’  Creed.  It  is  very  good  in  theory 
if  they  live  up  to  it.  Do  they?  Perhaps 
some  of  them  do. 

But  I  write  in  answer  to  the  question, 
“Did  our  grandmothers  have  any  creed 
like  the  one  which  is  enclosed?”  I  think 
they  did.  They  didn’t  shout  it  from  the 
housetops,  but  they  lived  it.  By  example 
and  precept  they  taught  their  children, 
and  their  creed  was  written  on  the  hearts 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  who  went  out 
into  the  world  to  become  famous  men 
and  women.  Ask  them  to  whom  they  owe 
their  success.  They  will  answer: 

“All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  ever  hope  to 
be,  I  owe  to  my  mother,”  the  grand¬ 
mothers. 

Perhaps  the  grandmothers  didn’t  feed 
their  babies  strained  vegetables,  orange 
juice,  and  cod-liver  oil,  but  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  constitutions  than  the  children  of  to¬ 
day.  Why?  Because  they  lived  better 
lives.  They  loved  their  children,  sacrificed 
for  them,  rocked  them  to  sleep  (it  didn’t 
hurt  the  child)  kept  them  close  to  them¬ 
selves,  had  their  confidence.  The  grand¬ 
mothers  surely  had  as  much  "physical 
vigor,  spiritual  power,”  and  shared  with 
their  friends  and  neighbors  much  more 
than  the  present  generation. 

A  young  woman  said  to  me  a  short 
time  ago,  “Girls  of  today  don’t  love  their 
mothers.”  Don’t  love  their  mothers !  I 
could  only  repeat,  as  I  thought  of  my  own 
dear  mother,  one  of  the  grandmothers 
whose  large  family  of  children  really 
loved  her,  respected  her,  honored  her. 

To  say  I  was  shocked  is  putting  it  mild¬ 
ly.  Then  I  considered,  why  do  not  the 
children  after  they  are  grown  up  love 
their  mothers? 

Perhaps  this  is  the  answer.  Do  they 
respect  them?  Respect  must  come  before 
love.  Their  mothers  petted  them,  spoiled 
them,  gave  them  their  own  way,  then 
went  their  own  way.  When  the  girls  had 
their  fling,  their  petting  and  necking, 
their  smoking  and  drinking  parties,  what 
then?  With  health  and  virtue  and  honor 
gone,  with  bad  habits  formed,  what  is 
there  left  for  them?  Whom  do  they 
blame?  Their  mothers. 

Those  things  were  unknown  in  grand¬ 
mother’s  day.  “Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.”  “Keep  your  body 
a  fit  habitation  for  the  soul.”  “The  lips 
that  touch  liquor  shall  never  touch  mine.” 
And  many  more  axioms  we  were  taught. 
Old-fashioned?  Very.  But  God  bless  the 


WOOL— HIDES -FURS 

TRAFPERS.  TRAPPERS.  My  recipe  and  scent  to 
trap  foxes  is  sure  and  guaranteed.  7  years  of  large 
results  and  best  reference.  FRED  COUTURE.  South 
Durham,  Quebec,  Co.  Drummond. _ 

SHIP  WOOL,  FURS,  hides  for  good  prices  to  S.  H. 
LIVINGSTON.  Lancaster,  Pa. _ 

RAW  FURS  WANTED.  Full  market  prices.  Honest 
grading.  Fur  scarfs,  etc.  made  to  order.  WILLIAM  T. 
DECKER,  Seeley  St.,  Walden,  N.  Y. _ 

TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  scents;  lowest  prices; 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
CO.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 

BEAUTIFUL  SCARFS  made  from  your  raw  fox 
skins.  Will  buy  raw  red  fox  hides.  Red  and  cross  fox 
scarfs  for  sale.  WILLIAM  REGETZ,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


memory  of  the  grandmothers.  They  were 
the  backbone  of  the  nation. 

Mere  Man,  who  has  criticized  the 
mothers,  please  come  to  the  defense  of 
the  grandmothers. — Mrs.  L.  O.  B. 


Foremeat  Stuffing 
Ground  lean  meat  from  the 
foreshank 

2  cups  fine  dry  bread  crumbs 
2  tablespoons  fat 

1  small  onion,  chopped 

2  or  3  sprigs  parsley,  cut  fine 
XA  teaspoon  celery  seed,  or 

savory  seasoning 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper. 

Melt  the  fat  in  frying  pan,  add  the 
onion,  and  cook  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Add  the  ground  meat,  and  stir 
until  the  juice  evaporates  and  the  meat 
browns  slightly.  Then  add  the  bread 
crumbs  and  seasonings  and  stir  until 
well  mixed. 


Spring  clothes  pins  painted  with  en¬ 
amel  paint  in  the  dominant  color  of  the 
room  may  be  used  to  hold  back  the 

window  curtains. 

*  *  * 

A  housekeeper  who  wishes  her  coffee 
to  be  really  good  should  use  a  china, 
glass,  or  earthenware  pot. 


A  Unique  Dress 


DRESS  PATTERN  No.  3134  invites 
your  original  and  individual  ideas  in  the 
selection  of  color  and  material.  Make  the 
whole  dress  of  plain  dark  silk  with  deep 
cuffs  and  bow  of  velvet  in  the  same  color ; 
make  the  skirt  of  crepe  and  top,  including 
cuffs  and  bow,  of  velvet  in  the  same 
color;  or  follow  the  idea  suggested  in  the 
illustration.  There  are  any  number  of 
ways  this  frock  may  be  reproduced.  And 
don’t  forget  that  no  matter  what  your 
choices  are,  the  lines  of  this  style  are  al¬ 
ways  slenderizing  and  youthful.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  designed  for  sizes  16  and  18  years, 
and  36  to  42  inch  bust.  Size  36  requires 
1%  yards  of  39-inch  for  the  skirt  with  1 
yards  of  39-inch  for  the  top  and  cuffs, 
and  V  yard  of  39-inch  for  the  bow. 
Price,  15c. 
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Christmas  in  Merrie  England 

The  Household  Editor  Helps  With  the  Preparations 


Mrs.  Grace  Huckett 


APPARENTLY  the  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  is  the  same  in  all  lands  and 
all  countries.  In  some  the  benevolent 
spirit  is  dubbed  Santa  Claus,  in  others 
Saint  Nicholas,  but  in  England  he  is 
Father  Christmas.  Whatever  form  the 

myth  takes,  the 
underlying  idea 
is  the  same,  that 
of  unselfish  giv¬ 
ing  to  others,  of 
providing  delight¬ 
ful  surprises  and 
added  pleasure  to 
someone  without 
any  thought  of 
personal  return. 

Just  now  comes 
the  stage  of  little 
whispered  con¬ 
ferences,  of  short 
sessions  of  the 
wee  folk  behind 
closed  doors  to 
prepare  their  surprises  for  the  others 
and  a  general  air  of  secrecy.  This  is 
just  as  important  a  part  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Christmas  as  of  any  other. 

London  Has  Fine  Stores 

The  stores  are  just  as  alert  here  as 
elsewhere  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
Christmas  goods  and  if  London  be  a 
fair  criterion  there  is  just  as  great  a 
variety  of  gifts  from  which  to  choose. 
Selfridge’s,  the  great  London  depart¬ 
ment  store  founded  by  a  Chicagoan,  is 
much  like  the  department  stores  in  any 
of  our  large  American  cities,  and  of¬ 
fers  just  as  great  a  choice.  Naturally, 
in  a  city  the  size  of  London  there  are 
several  large  department  stores  along 
the  same  lines.  But  it  is  the  home  pre¬ 
parations  that  would  interest  our 
readers.  And  such  a  festive  celebration 
as  it  can  be  made  in  this  evergreen 
country,  with  its  wealth  of  laurel,  its 
gorgeous  red-berried  holly  in  regular 
hedges,  and  its  mistletoe,  the  use  of 
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For  Pleasant  Dreams 
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PATTERN  NO.  2512  makes  a  comforta¬ 
ble  little  sleeping  garment  for  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  For  summer  the  tiny 
miss  will  love  her  nighties  in  flowered 
and  sprigged  cotton  crepes  and  broad¬ 
cloths  while  her  young  brother  will  pro¬ 
bably  go  in  for  stripes,  percale  or  other 
cottons.  For  winter  both  sexes  of  the 
very  young  generation  will  be  kept  warm 
and  contented  in  flannel  nighties,  made 
from  this  pattern.  The  style  is  designed 
for  sizes  2  to  12  years.  Size  8  requires 
2%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
of  our  new  fall  and  winter  catalog  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Send  stamps,  not 
coins.) 


Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar 
gradually,  and  beat  thoroughly. 
Separate  yolks  from  whites  of  eggs. 
Beat  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon- 
colored,  whites  until  stiff  and  dry, 
and  add  to  first  mixture.  Then  add 
grape  juice,  fruit,  nuts  and  flour 
sifted  with  seasonings  and  soda. 
Put  in  deep  buttered  pans,  cover 
with  buttered  paper  and  steam 
three  hours,  then  bake  one  and  a 
half  hours  in  a  very  slow  oven.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  bake  in  a  very  slow 
oven  for  four  hours,  although  there 
is  more  danger  of  burning  the  cake 
this  way  because  the  fruit  tends  to 
stick  to  the  pan.  Orange  or  lemon 
juice  may  be  substituted  for  the 
grape  juice,  if  desired.  In  England, 
brandy  is  most  often  used  but  the 
fresh  fruit  juices  give  an  equally 
good  flavor. 


in  the  pudding  the  same  kind  of  little 
favors  that  we  use  in  wedding  cakes, 
thimble  for  seamstress,  ring  for  bride, 
silver  coin  for  wealth,  and  so  on.  This 
adds  merriment  to  the  occasion. 

In  England,  usually  the  food  is  ser¬ 
ved  at  the  table  by  host  or  hostess 
rather  than  having  it  served  on  individ¬ 
ual  plates  and  brought  in  from  the 
kitchen.  For  breakfast  or  for  a  cold 
luncheon  or  supper  the  buffet  type  of 
service  is  used.  Then  the  family  or 
guests  can  help  themselves  to  whatever 
they  like,  the  food  having  been  placed 
on  the  service  table  or  sideboard.  But 
this  is  not  getting  on  very  fast  with 
the  Christmas  preparations  about 
which  I  started  to  write. 

Religious  Significance  Not  Forgotten 

The  day  itself  still  is  observed  with 
its  religious  significance,  with  church 
services  as  a  very  important  feature. 
In  addition  to  regular  church  services, 
there  will  be  a  Christmas  play  for  the 
young  people  and  children.  Rehearsals 
are  going  full  tilt  and  on  Christmas 
Eve  the  pastor’s  flock  will  gather  for 
this  spectacle.  At  the  village  school 
there  will  be  a  Christmas  party  to 
which  the  people  subscribe  in  order 
that  every  child  may  be  sure  of  a 
Christmas  treat. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that 
the  old  custom  of  caroling  is  not  as 
general  as  it  once  was.  As  long  as 
singers  got  together  and  practiced  the 
carols,  people  were  only  too  pleased 
to  welcome  them  as  they  went  about 
singing  from  house  to  house.  But,  as 
for  all  such  free-will  things,  sometimes 
the  preparation  had  not  been  sufficient, 
and  the  raucous  results  were  more 
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By  MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 

which  dates  back  to  the  pagan  Druids 
who  once  inhabited  this  isle. 

Already  the  Christmas  cakes  have 
been  made  and  are  now  “ripening”  in 
a  spotless  tin  container.  Just  before 
Christmas  the  tops  will  be  coated 
thickly  with  almond  paste  and  on  top  | 
of  this  will  be  put  a  boiled  white  icing,  i 
Just  now,  around  Thanksgiving  time, 
the  plum  puddings  have  been  boiled 
and  put  away  until  that  occasion  when 
they  will  be  borne  to  the  table  bedeck¬ 
ed  with  a  sprig  of  holly  and,  if  the  old 
tradition  be  followed,  with  burning  j 
brandy  around  them.  Custard  sauce  or  j 
whipped  cream  is  often  served  with  I 
the  puddings. 

Very  soon  the  mincemeat  will  be 
made  and  kept  ready  to  be  put  into  [ 
little  individual  pies  which  will  grace  j 
one  end  of  the  table  for  the  dessert  | 
course,  the  pudding  adorning  the  other 
end.  It  is  quite  customary  to  enclose  j 

An  English  Fruit  Cake 


1  lb.  butter 

1  lb.  light  brown  sugar 
9  eggs 

1  lb.  flour 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon 
2  lbs.  currants 

2  lbs.  raisins  (seedless) 

%  lb.  blanched  and  shredded 
almonds 

1  lb.  citron  in  thin  strips 
1  lb.  candied  cherries 
%  teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg, 
allspice  and  mace 
1  teaspoon  soda 
cup  grape  juice 


j  An  English  Plum  Pudding 

I 


i  j 


6  ozs.  flour 

6  ozs.  stale  bread  crumbs 
%  lb.  raisins  (seedless) 

%  lb.  currants 
%  lb.  suet,  finely  chopped 
10  ozs.  sugar 

2  ozs.  finely  cut  citron 

3  ozs.  finely  cut  orange  peel 

(candied) 

1  cup  molasses 

1  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg 
1/3  teaspoon  clove 

1/3  teaspoon  mace 
6  eggs,  well  beaten 

2  teaspoons  salt. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given 
and  turn  into  a  thickly  floured 
square  of  unbleached  muslin.  Tie 
securely,  leaving  some  space  for 
pudding  to  swell  and  plunge  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Keep 
boiling  for  five  hours,  with  pudding 
well  immersed  all  the  time.  But 
some  who  do  not  like  the  bother 
of  pudding  cloths  use  buttered  pud¬ 
ding  basins ;  small  stoneware 
crocks,  we  would  call  them,  and 
set  them  in  tightly  covered  kettles 
with  false  bottoms  to  allow  free 
circulation  of  water  and  steam. 
The  basins  are  covered  with  but¬ 
tered  paper  tied  on  tightly  and 
boiling  water  kept  at  a  level  of 
three  or  four  inches  from  bottom 
of  kettle  during  the  period  of 
steaming.  The  water  in  this  case 
never  should  come  near  the  top  of 
the  pudding  dish  or  basin  as  the 
steam  is  depended  upon  to  do  the 
cooking.  Then  on  the  day  the  pud¬ 
dings  are  served,  they  are  steamed 
another  two  hours  to  heat  them 
through  thoroughly. 
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harrowing  than  pleasing.  Consequently, 
caroling  rather  fell  into  disfavor.  The 
churches  have  tried  to  keep  alive  the 
good  old  carols  by  giving  special  pro¬ 
grams  rendered  by  their  choirs,  and  the 
radio  does  its  share  by  having  trained 
singers  render  them.  But  the  old  prac¬ 
tice  of  wandering  minstrels  strolling 
through  village  and  countryside  and 
singing  carols  under  peoples’  windows 
seems  to  have  died  almost  completely. 

Another  institution  which  is  distinct¬ 
ly  English  is  “Boxing  Day.”  This  too 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  significance, 
but  is  still  a  national  holiday.  In  the 
days  when  class  distinctions  were  much 
more  marked  than  now,  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  for  tradespeople  or  any  person 
serving  the  household,  such  as  the 
postman  or  the  milkman,  to  call  around 
on  the  day  after  Christmas  for  a  box 
of  good  things  from  the  feast,  hence 
the  term  “Boxing  Day.”  But  many 
things  have  altered  here  as  elsewhere. 
Generally  speaking,  servants  wages 
are  better  and  relations  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed  are  more  strictly 
on  a  business  basis;  that  together  with 
the  changing  times  has  caused  the  day 
to  have  little  meaning  other  than  just 
an  extra  holiday.  This  year  the  King 
has  declared  Tuesday,  December  27th, 
to  be  a  holiday  also,  which  means  that 
everybody  will  have  a  long  week-end 
for  the  great  event.  • 

Some  English  Gifts 

Some  of  the  little  gifts  which  are 
common  here  have  not  yet  become 
familiar  to  us.  An  egg  set  consists  of 
a  little  double-decker  china  tray,  the 
upper  layer  having  holes  through 
which  the  egg  cups  are  placed.  These 
egg-cosies,  I’d  call  them,  are  placed 
over  the  cup  containing  its  warm  egg 
still  in  the  shell.  These  little  cosies 
may  be  made  of  felt  or  some  other 
non-conducting  material.  Either  the 
china  tray  with  its  cups  or  the  cosies 
would  be  a  very  acceptable  gift. 

The  tea  cosy  is  such  an  institution 
here  that  I  almost  hesitate  to  mention 
it.  It  is  made  of  any  attractive  ma¬ 
terial  and  usually  padded  in  order  to 
keep  the  pot  of  tea  hot  as  long  as 
possible.  Here,  where  tea  is  drunk  at 
least  twice  a  day,  a  tea  cosy  is  an  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  the  table  furniture. 

The  muffin  dish  is  another  item 
which  struck  me  as  I  looked  at  gift 
collections.  It  is  a  small  covered  dish 
which  looks  more  like  our  one-time 
butter  dishes  than  anything  else.  It  is 
made  of  china  or  silver  and  graces  the 
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tea  table  when  muffins  or  scones  are 
served. 

Of  course,  the  grown-ups  are  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas 
Day  itself.  The  tree  must  be  trimmed 
and  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  small 
people  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas 
Day.  Usually  the  gifts  are  stacked  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  rather  than  being 


H>  Merry  Christmas  j| 
H>  and  a  % 

j£>  Happy  New  Y ear  H, 


fastened  on  the  tree  itself  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Father  Christmas. 

Simple  and  useful  things  are  to  be 
given  this  year,  for  England,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  nations,  is  feeling 
the  pinch  and  anything  elaborate 
would  be  altogether  out  of  place. 


A  good  way  to  protect  the  corners  of 
tablecloths,  which  somehow  always  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  laundry,  is  to  sew  a  piece  of 
“strengthening”  tape  on  them.  Six 
inches  is  enough,  three  on  each  side  of 
the  corner  with  the  tape  sewed  flat  to 
meet  exactly  the  edge  of  the  cloth. 

*  *  * 

For  comfort  see  that  pillow  slips  are 
always  large  enough  to  fit  easily  over 
the  pillow.  One  that  is  tight  makes  the 
pillow  hard  and  uncomfortable. 


Stubborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 


Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up 
stubborn  coughs.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to 
prepare,  and  costs  very  little,  but  it  posi¬ 
tively  has  no  equal  for  quick,  lasting  relief. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
made  with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water,  stirred  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy! 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  rem¬ 
edy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made  for 
three  times  the  cost.  It  never  spoils  and 
children  love  its  taste. 

This  simple  mixture  soothes  and  heals* 
the  inflamed  throat  membranes  with  sur¬ 
prising  ease.  It  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm  and  eases  chest  soreness  in  a  way 
that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


Cuticura  Refreshing  and 

Shaving  «»■-«■« 

^  even  when  used 

Cream  ««*•**• 


At  dealer’s  or  sent  on  receipt  of  85c. 
Address :  "Cntlcura,"  Dept  22B, 
Malden,  Maes. 
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A.  F.  DUDL 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  hoy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  Tort  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
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TWO  weeks  ago  I  said  that  I  was 
convinced  that  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion  were  sure  to  come  down.  I  fur¬ 
ther  indicated  that  so  far  as  agricul¬ 
tural  products  are  concerned,  or 
farm  supplies,  that  farmers  should 
be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  they  got 
some  of  the  savings  for  themselves. 
If  farmers  are  to  do  this,  however, 
we,  all  of  us,  have  got  to  understand 
marketing,  or  distribution,  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  do  now. 

Ask  the  average  man  how  he 
would  cut  the  cost  of  distributing 
say  milk,  or  potatoes.  He  will  begin 
to  cuss  out  first  the  handlers  of  these 
products,  then  the  railroads,  and  fi¬ 
nally  either  the  government  or  his 
fellow  farmers.  Seldom,  indeed,  does 
he  take  a  single  marketing  process 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  make 
a  constructive  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  cut  the  cost  of  it. 

Now  I  think  that  such  an  attitude 
of  general  criticism  upon  the  part  of 
most  farmers  is  a  serious  mistake. 
General  criticism  of  little  understood 
processes  doesn’t  get  anywhere. 
What  is  needed,  is  specific  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  marketing  processes 
that  are  understood. 

To  enable  us  to  make  such  critic¬ 
isms  most  of  us  will  have  to  begin 
studying  those  marketing  steps  which 
are  taking  place  right  under  our 
noses.  May  I  list  a  few  illustrations 
of  what  I  mean,  (i)  We  haul  our 
milk  to  a  milk  station  that  is  op¬ 
erated  at  25  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Under  such  a  condition  can  milk  pos¬ 
sibly  be  assembled  cheaply?  Yet  as¬ 
sembling  at  country  points  is  the  first 
step  in 'marketing  milk.  (2)  We  see 
our  milk  leave  the  station  in  a  less 
carlot  shipment.  Can  milk  possibly 
be  transported  cheaply  this  way?  Yet 
transportation  is  an  essential  mar¬ 
keting  process.  (3)  We  demand 
thirty  day  credit  on  our  feed  bill, 
sure  that  we  ourselves  will  be  able 
to  pay  up,  if  not  in  thirty  days,  at 
least  in  sixty  or  ninety.  Yet  financ¬ 
ing,  particularly  the  financing  of 
credit  is  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
expensive  items  in  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
buting  feed.  (4)  We  all  sell  our 
beans  at  about  the  same  time.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  us,  bean  handlers  build 
great  warehouses.  Yet  warehousing, 
a  service  we  make  necessary  in  the 
marketing  of  beans,  costs  money — 
real  money  when  compared  to  free 
storage  in  our  own  barns. 

If  I  had  the  time  and  the  space  I 
could  go  on  indefinitely,  but  I’ve 
either  made  my  point  or  I  haven’t. 
In  case  you  have  missed  it,  I  will  re¬ 
peat  it.  It  is  this  ;  costs  of  distribution 
are  bound  to  come  down.  The  quick¬ 
er  the  better,  for  all  concerned.  As 
farmers,  we  can  hasten  the  adjust¬ 
ment  more  by  beginning  with  those 
marketing  operations  which  we  un¬ 
derstand  and  to  a  certain  extent  con¬ 
trol,  than  we  ever  can  by  ranting 
about  those  things  that  take  place 
so  far  away  that  our  chance  of  un¬ 
derstanding  them  and  working  out 
improvements  is  almost  negligible. 

*  *  * 

Pleased 

One  of  the  keenest  pleasures  I  have 
had  in  life  has  been  in  the  ownership 
of  good  cows.  Now  fortunately,  or  per¬ 
haps  unfortunately,  all  according  to 
how  you  look  at  it,  I  am  not  one  of 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

— —  By  H.  E .  Babcock  « 


those  who  sees  merit  only  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  breed.  I  can  be  just  as  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  ownership  of  a  good 
Holstein,  as  a  good  Guernsey,  and  I 
think  that  one  of  the  cows  I  most  en¬ 
joyed  owning  was  a  little  Jersey  that 
once  stood  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  good 
grade  Holsteins  and  gave  her  60  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  along  with  the  best  of 
her  big  stable  mates. 

Along  about  1920,  Bruce  Millard  and 
I  did  a  lot  of  advance  registry  testing 
with  Guernseys.  We  milked  and  fed 
them  four  times  a  day,  and  in  every 
way,  gave  them  the  best  possible  care. 
As  a  result  we  made  some  remarkable 
production  records.  Two  of  them,  gave 
right  around  20,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
made  over  800  pounds  of  fat.  At  one 
time  we  had  fifteen  of  them  standing 
in  a  row  that  were  producing  at  the 
rate  of  over  700  pounds  of  fat  apiece. 
It  was  a  thrill  and  I  might  even  say 
a  privilege  to  associate  with  such 
cows.  But  after  all,  the  experience  was 
none  too  satisfactory.  The  forced  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  records  were 
made  were  not  economical.  Somehow 
I  felt  that  I  was  taking  advantage  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  dairymen.  Ever 
since  that  experience,  I  have  been 
working  to  build  up  at  least  one  good 
herd  of  dairy  cows  that  under  ordi¬ 
nary  practical  conditions  would  please 
me  by  their  production.  I  don’t  claim 
to  have  yet  reached  my  ideal,  but  as 
I  write  this  I  have  before  me  the  year’s 
cow  testing  association  record  of  my 
Highbridge  Farm  dairy  herd.  It  shows 
that  twenty-one  cows,  including  first 
calf  heifers,  averaged  to  produce 
slightly  over  8,400  pounds  of  milk 
apiece  which  tested  just  above  4%. 
This  record  pleases  me.  The  cows  were 
milked  by  machine,  there  was  no  selec¬ 
tion  or  discarding  of  animals,  no  forc¬ 
ed  feeding  or  extra  milkings.  I  take 
more  satisfaction  in  this  8,400  pound 
average  on  twenty-one  cows  than  1 
would  if  two  or  three  animals  in  the 
herd  had  produced  20,000  pounds 
apiece,  under  the  conditions  that  would 
be  necessary  to  make  them  do  it. 


Chopped  Hay 


On  my  neighbor’s  farm  with  his 
milking  herd  of  sixty-five  head  and  on 
my  Highbridge  Farm,  I  am  watching 
with  keen  interest  this  winter,  the 
feeding  of  chopped  hay, — that  is,  hay 
that  was  chopped  and  blown  into  the 
mows  as  it  came  from  the  field.  I  have 
already  written  how  this  method  of 
handling  hay  saves  space,  and  how  it 
seems  to  be  just  as  fast  and  not  to 
cost  any  more  than  handling  it  into 
the  barn  the  usual  way.  Now  we  find 
that  it  is  coming  out  palatable  and 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  Further¬ 
more,  when  it  comes  to  getting  it  out 
of  the  mow,  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
hard  work.  This  is  something  that  I 
myself  especially  appreciate,  for  I  can 
remember  almost  too  vividly  the  job  I 
had  as  a  boy  of  pitching  down  hay  in 
the  winter  time. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  that  can 
be  colder  than  a  shiny  hay  fork  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  job  that  is  more  maddening 
than  to  try  to  loosen  up  forkfuls  of 
hay  in  a  mow  bound  down  by  horse 
forkfuls  that  have  not  been  properly 
torn  apart.  Many  a  time  I  have  blub¬ 
bered  from  sheer  rage  and  misery  at 
the  task. 

One  tendency  they  are  having  to 
guard  against  on  both  farms  with  the 
chopped  hay  is  the  very  natural  one 
of  over-feeding  it.  This  is  something 


that  is  readily  overcome,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  feeder  gains  a  little  ex¬ 
perience. 

*  *  * 


A  Mistake 

As  I  travel  about  the  country,  I  am 
shocked  at  the  way  the  live  stock  on 
many  farms  is  deteriorating.  I  wonder 
if  a  word  of  caution  along  this  line  is 
not  in  order.  Of  course,  the  condition 
is  a  natural  result  of  the  high  price  of 
gold  and  the  resulting  depression. 
Many  of  us  simply  can’t  make  ends 
meet.  It  has  become  impossible  to  pay 
interest  on  debts,  taxes,  and  running 
expenses.  Something  must  be  let  go. 
As  a  result,  it  would  appear  that  many 
farmers  have  decided  to  try  to  pay 
something  on  their  debts  and  their 
taxes  and  to  stop  buying  feed  for  hens 
and  cows  and  horses. . 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake.  If 
this  country  persists  in  its  policy  of 
deflation,  many  of  us  might  as  well 
make  up  our  minds  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  pay  our  debts  and 
that  we  will  lose  our  farms,  either  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  meet  the  mortgage 
payments  or  pay  our  taxes.  Well,  per¬ 
haps  that  isn’t  too  serious  because  it 
is  certain  that  whoever  eventually 
comes  out  with  the  farm  is  going  to 
need  someone  to  farm  it.  What  is  ser¬ 
ious  is  that  when  the  shake  down  is 
all  over,  men  who  know  how  to  farm 
and  farm  well,  and  who  can  farm 
profitably  if  given  a  fair  break  on 
prices  won’t  have  anything  to  farm 
with. 

I  wonder  if  therefore,  faced  with  the 
choice  of  two  evils,  it  isn’t  better  to 
let  the  farm  go  hang  and  take  care 
of  the  chickens  and  cows  and  horses, 
than  eventually  to  lose  both.  This 
means,  if  it  comes  to  a  choice,  of  buy¬ 
ing  feed  for  the  stock  or  paying  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage  that  the  feed 
should  be  bought;  or  that  if  it  comes 
to  a  choice  between  putting  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  land  or  a  chattel  on  the 
livestock,  that  the  land  mortgage  is 
preferable. 

You  see  I  believe  that  however 
things  come  out,  the  land  will  still  be 
here,  people  will  still  want  food,  and 
therefore  the  farmer  who  knows  how  to 
farm  and  who  owns  good  cows  and 
hens  and  horses  will  have  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  farm,  and  farm  more  profi¬ 
tably  than  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  today, 
if  put  on  her  own  merit  and  not  handi¬ 
capped  with  the  support  of  a  lot  of 
other  things,  the  good  cow  and  the 
good  hen,  well  fed,  is  a  paying  pro¬ 
position. 

*  *  * 

50%  Depreciation  in  Two 
Months 

I  believe  that  E.  H.  Thompson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  in 
Springfield,  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  purchase  of  poor  cows 
at  high  prices  is  causing  Eastern  far¬ 
mers  more  distress  at  the  present  time 
than  any  other  single  factor  in  the 
depression.  I  find  that  in  the  October 
1st  issue  of  this  paper  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “What’s  a  Cow  Worth?”  I  tell  of 
having  bought  a  likely  three  year  old 
heifer  for  $80.  The  other  day,  we 
bought  for  the  same  farm  a  four  year 
old,  just  as  good,  for  $40.  I  figure, 
therefore,  that  while  my  three  year  old 
has  been  producing  milk  with  a  gross 
value  of  perhaps  $25.,  she  herself  has 
depreciated  in  value  $40.  All  of  which 
teaches  me  that,  in  terms  of  cows, 
23.22  ounces  of  gold  (a  dollar)  costs 


too  much.  Is  there  a  surplus  of  good 
cows,  or  is  there  a  scarcity  of  gold? 

*  *  *  1 

Top  Dressing  Alfalfa 

For  nearly  ten  years  now,  I  have 
kept  from  top  dressing  alfalfa  fields 
with  manure.  First,  because  I  didn’t 
think  the  alfalfa  needed  the  nitrogen; 
and  second,  because  I  thought  I  had 
observed  that  the  manure  brought  in 
grass  which  choked  out  the  alfalfa.  I 
still  think  I  am  right  in  this  practice, 
but  because  I  have  got  to  have  some 
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place  to  spread  manure  this  winter, 
I’m  going  to  top  dress  some  alfalfa 
with  it, — of  course,  reinforcing  the 
manure  with  16-20  Superphosphate. 

Last  year  my  father  had  a  field  on 
his  farm  which  he  had  top  dressed  and 
it  was  very  noticeable  that  the  top 
dressed  portions  of  the  field  gave  a 
much  better  yield  of  alfalfa.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  readers  who 
have  regularly  followed  the  practice 
of  top  dressing  alfalfa  with  manure 
as  to  whether  or  not  in  their  opinion 
the  practice  is  safe  so  far  as  the  stand 
of  alfalfa  is  concerned  and  worth  while 
in  improving  the  yield  of  hay. 

*  *  * 

Protecting  Egg  Quality 

A  can  of  milk  is  generally  recognized 
as  something  which  is  of  delicate  qual¬ 
ity  and  which  therefore  must  be  care¬ 
fully  protected  and  cared  for.  On  only 
a  comparatively  few  farms,  however, 
has  the  equal  necessity  of  protecting 
and  caring  for  the  equally  delicate  egg 
been  given  proper  consideration. 

One  reason  why  nearby  egg  produc¬ 
ers  enjoy  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
New  York  City  egg  market  is  because 
they  do  not  protect  the  eggs  they  pro¬ 
duce  from  heat  in  the  summer  and  cold 
in  the  winter.  I  predict  that  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years  hundreds  of 
farms  will  be  equipped  with  some  sort 
of  means  for  maintaining  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  them  at  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture. 


The  BOOK  SHELF 


On  the  boys’  and  girls’  page  which 
appeared  lately,  we  gave  a  short  list 
of  books  of  special  interest  to  boys. 
Here  are  a  few  more:  “The  Oregon 
Trail,”  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  “The  Cov¬ 
ered  Wagon,”  “Westward  Ho!”  “Giants 
in  the  Earth,”  “The  Virginian,”  “The 
Spell  of  the  Yukon,”  “Salt  Water 
Poems  and  Ballads,”  “Tom  Brown’s 
School  Days,”  “Skyward,”  “We,”  “Pil¬ 
grims  Progress,”  “Moby  Dick,”  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  “Microbe  Hunters,” 
“Paul  Bunyan  and  His  Great  Blue  Ox.” 

These  are  not  books  that  somebody 
thinks  you  ought  to  read.  They  are  the 
kind  that  you  like  to  read  and  after 
you  once  begin  one  you  are  not  likely 
to  be  contented  until  it  is  finished. 
After  you  have  read  one  of  these  books, 
write  us  a  letter  telling  us  why  you 
think  it  was  a  good  book  and  why  you 
liked  it. 

*  *  * 

A  book  which  will  interest  most  read¬ 
ers  is  Soil  Management  by  Firman  E. 
Bear,  who  made  a  country-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  as  Professor  of  Soils  while  at  Ohio 
State  University.  This  is  not,  particu¬ 
larly  speaking,  a  new  book,  but  it  has 
been  recently  revised  and  reprinted.  It 
covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  having 
to  do  with  soil  fertility,  including  till¬ 
age,  water  requirements,  fertilizer  and 
management.  It  is  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons  and  the  list  price  is  $3.50. 
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The  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


He  Investigated  First 


Would  you  please  tell  me  if  there  is  an 
organization  of  independent  raw  milk 
dealers  in  the  Middle  West  that  publishes 
leaflets  each  month  for  its  members  to 
distribute  to  their  customers.  These  leaf¬ 
lets  are  called  “The  Health  News.”  There 
were  two  men  around  here  with  Ohio 
license  tags  on  their  car.  They  wanted 
us  to  pay  them  7%c  per  customer  per 
year  or  $7.50  per  hundred.  We  liked  the 
thing  very  well  but  it  seemed  they  had 
very  little  to  tell  whether  they  were 
square  or  not  so  we  did  not  pay  them 
any  money.  But  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  about  the  organization,  if  any. 

— L.  W.  M.,  Md. 

N  order  to  get  information  about  this 
concern  we  wrote  to  the  Protective 
Service  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  our  Service  Bureau.  They 
replied  that  they  had  never  heard  about 
the  independent  raw  milk  dealers  or 
the  publication  called  “The  Health 
News.”  The  Protective  Service  referred 
our  letter  to  the  Columbus  office  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  and  from  them  we  got 
approximately  the  same  reply  with  this 
addition:  That  Mr.  L.  L.  Rummell  of 
the  Columbus  office  had  talked  with  J. 
R.  Smart,  president  of  the  state  organi¬ 
zation  of  cooperatives  in  Ohio,  who  was 
also  unfamiliar  with  any  such  organi¬ 
zation.  With  this  information  we  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  to  advise  against 
paying  any  representative  of  this  con¬ 
cern  any  money,  at  least  not  until  after 
the  material  promised  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered  and  inspected. 


Government  Prosecutes  Medicine 
Sellers 


amount  of  $130,  in  the  hands  of  our 
collection  agency  which  instituted  suit 
and  secured  a  settlement.  We  still  suf¬ 
fered  a  considerable  loss  after  the  ex¬ 
change  rates  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  deducted  and  after 
our  collection  agency  deducted  their 
fee.  However,  the  adjustment  on  our 
part  was  not  a  total  loss.  In  this  case 
our  subscriber  received  the  benefit  of 
our  guarantee  in  that  he  received  his 
money  long  before  he  would  have  done 
even  if  he  himself  had  started  legal 
action,  and  received  it  before  we  knew 
that  our  action  would  be  successful.  It 
pays  to  deal  with  advertisers  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 


Advance  Fee  Asked 

“What  about  the  reliability  and  stand¬ 
ing  of  ‘Associated  Brokerage  Company, 
Omaha  Loan  and  Building  Assn.  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb.’  ” 

Upon  investigation,  we  find  the  com¬ 
pany  is  an  advance  fee  business  brok¬ 
erage  concern  and,  according  to  their 
contract,  the  advance  fee  is  not  return¬ 
able  in  case  sale  is  not  made.  The  con¬ 
tract  further  states  that  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  made  with  agents  are  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  company. 

This  is  the  same  old  story.  Service 
Bureau  has  never  thought  it  wise  for 
anyone  to  pay  a  fee  in  advance  to  any 
company  to  sell  property. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
particular  company  will  not  list  the 
property  for  sale  or  do  anything  else 
which  the  contract  calls  for,  but  we  do 


feel  that  a  company  should  wait  for  its 
commission  on  the  sale  of  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  until  the  actual  trans¬ 
action  is  put  through. 


No  Reply 

Last  May  I  sent  a  personal  check  for 
$1.25  to  the  Allegan  Seed  and  Nursery 
Company  of  Allegan,  Michigan,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  advertisement  offering  100 
everbearing  strawberry  plants.  The  check 
was  cashed  but  the  plants  were  never 
received. 

We  have  written  numerous  letters 
to  this  concern  without  any  direct  reply 
from  them.  Our  information  is  that  the 
company  is  making  an  honest  effort  to 
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meet  its  obligations.  If  that  is  so,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  do  not 
reply  to  our  letters  and  explain  the 
situation. 


Some  Tailoring  Companies  Fail  to 
Give  Satisfaction 

Recently  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  a  cease  and  desist  order 
against  several  tailoring  companies 
here  in  New  York  City  because  of  com¬ 
plaints  which  had  been  called  to  their 
attention  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  reports 
that  there  are  several  other  tailoring 
companies  whose  practices  tend  to 
bring  New  York  City  into  ill  repute 
throughout  the  country  and  promises 
to  get  evidence  against  them  for  the 


The  Federal  government  recently 
took  action  against  two  concerns  that 
were  selling  medicine,  one  for  humans 
and  one  for  cattle.  The  first  action  was 
taken  against  a  former  butcher  in  New 
England  who  started  making  prescrip¬ 
tions  on  a  small  scale  and  who  escaped 
prosecution  until  he  finally  shipped 
some  of  his  medicine  across  the  State 
lines,  which  made  him  liable  to  Federal 
prosecution.  On  November  2  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire  fined  him  $45. 

The  other  case  against  John  W.  Fro- 
berg  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  cost  him 
a  fine  of  $200  and  costs  in  the  Federal 
Court  for  northern  Indiana,  for  inter¬ 
state  shipment  of  a  yellow  solution 
containing  water,  carbolic  acid,  table 
salt,  chlorine  and  sugar,  and  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  remedy  for  contagious 
abortion  of  cattle. 


Did  Not  File  Bond 

Could  you  help  me  collect  for  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Rosemont  Dairy  of  Albany, 
New  York,  during  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber? 

We  are  informed  that  this  company 
did  not  file  a  bond  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  license  year  beginning  September 
1  and  that  soon  after  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  attempted  to  get  an  injunction 
against  them  to  prevent  the  continued 
operation  of  the  plant  without  a  li¬ 
cense.  This  court  action  has  not  yet 
been  decided. 

In  this  connection  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  producers  could  help  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  incidentally  themselves,  if 
they  would  refuse  to  sell  milk  to  per¬ 
sons  or  corporations  who  have  not 
taken  out  a  bond  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This,  of 
course,  would  mean  that  producers 
would  have  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  firm  to  which  they  are  selling 
had  taken  out  a  license  and  filed  a 
bond  each  year  at  the  beginning  of  the 
license  year  on  September  1. 


Settlement  Secured 

Sometime  ago  we  ran  a  notice  that 
we  were  discontinuing  the  advertising 
of  Murdie  A.  McLennan  of  Lancaster, 
Ontario,  Canada,  following  settlement 
by  us  of  a  claim  a  subscriber  had 
against  him.  We  put  this  claim,  to  the 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  A.  A.  Subscribers 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  Below  is  listed 
weekly  and  mortuary  payments  made  during  November  by  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company  to  American  Agriculturist  Sub¬ 
scribers.  It  pays  to  have  a  policy. 

Paid  subscribers  to  November  1,  1932  ..$302,341.67 
Paid  subscribers  during  November .  4,300.42 


Caroline  Trenham,  Talcottville,  N.  Y.  $  30.00 
Truck  collision — injured  leg,  arm  and  back 

David  Todd,  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  truck — shoulder  bruised 
Frederick  Stevens,  Winsted,  Conn.  10.00 

Auto  skidded — face  and  shoulder  injured 

James  Ricard,  Canaan,  N.  H.  .  20.00 

Wagon  accident — strained  wrist 

Melvin  Shattuek,  Richmond,  Vt .  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — contused  ribs  and 
shoulder 

Kenneth  Utter,  Stanford,  N.  Y .  38.57 

Auto  accident — leg,  head  and  back  injured 
Willis  Scribner,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — head,  shoulder  and 
back  cut 

F.  D.  Hall,  Atwater,  N.  Y.  .  52.86 

Auto  struck  tree — fractured  facial  bones 
Effie  Wallace,  Arkport,  N.  Y.  .  25.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  back,  contused 
knees 

Mrs.  I.  G.  Burton,  Curry,  N.  Y .  5.71 

Auto  collision — injured 

Elizabeth  Hendrickson,  Swedesboro,  N.  J.  130.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  arm  and  wrist 

D.  T.  Sullivan,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y.  ....  30  .00 
Truck  tipped  over — fractured  rib 

John  O’Conner,  Savannah,  N.  Y .  75.00 

Wagon  tipped  over — fractured  arm  and  ribs 

Robert  Wolfe,  Owego,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — chest  injured,  bruises 

John  Odak,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y .  225.00 

Wagon  accident — general  contusions 

Fred  Roby,  Andover,  N.  H . .  2.86 

Auto  struck  pole — back  injured 

Mary  Roby,  Andover,  N.  H.  .  2.86 

Auto  struck  pole — cut  forehead,  chest 
injured 

Peter  Lutsky,  Canterbury,  Conn,  20.00 

Auto  accident — contused  scalp,  bruises 

E.  P.  Howes,  Est.,  Leyden,  Mass .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Wm.  H.  Barto,  Est.,  Central  Square,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Auto  collision — mortuary 

C.  E.  Hartman,  Est.,  Corfu,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Train  struck  truck — mortuary 

M.  C.  Bowser,  McGees  Mills,  Pa .  30.00 

Auto  collision — contusions,  lacerations 
Mrs.  W.  S.  McEachron,  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Struck  by  auto — contused  abdomen  and  leg 
Helen  M.  Archer,  Shrub  Oak.  N.  Y.  50.00 

Auto  collision — forehead,  knees  and  chest 
injured 

Claude  Hughes.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Truck  tipped  over — shoulder  injured 
C.  B.  Buell,  Petersham,  Mass.  50.00 

Auto  overturned — leg  and  side  injured 

Victor  Orsell,  Johnstown,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — face  lacerated 


$306,653.09 


A.  F.  Gilbert,  Massena,  N.  Y.  .  15.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— contused  wrist 

Lillian  Gloat,  S.  Edmeston,  N.  Y.  .  60.00 

Auto  collision — chest  injured 

Claude  Christiana,  Accord,  N.  Y.  .  42.85 

Thrown  from  threshing  machine — injured 

Eugene  Griggs,  Andover,  N.  Y . .  10.00 

Thrown  from  plow — fractured  ribs 

Stanley  Chudy,  Versailles,  Conn . . .  40.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib 

Addie  Stafford,  Blodgett  Mills,  N.  Y.  .  10.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib  and  strains 
Florence  Warner,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Auto  tipped  over — general  contusions 

M.  G.  Stillwell,  Middletown,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — strained 

G.  P.  Amo,  Jewell,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  overturned — leg  lacerated 

Eugene  Butzer,  R.  2,  Holland,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Thrown  from  binder — wrist  dislocated 
Frances  Kwasnieski,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.  25.00 

Thrown  from  truck — ankle  sprained 

Linton  Fluck,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  .  40.00 

Auto  collision — hand  and  hip  injured 

Mrs.  E.  Palmeter,  Center  Village,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  head  and  leg 

David  Overton,  Lake  Grove,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision— injured  eye 
Jean  I.  Marshall,  Canton,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  collision — contused  ankle  and  knee 

Eva  Marble,  Sardinia,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — lacerated  scalp,  leg  injured 

Millard  Marble,  Sardinia,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle,  shoulder 
injured 

Will  Payne,  Newfield,  N.  Y .  55.71 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs  and  cuts 

Joseph  Payne,  Newfield,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  hand 

Cora  Larmer,  Rome,  N.  Y . 10.00 

Auto  overturned — foot,  leg  and  shoulder 
injured 

Frederick  Langlois,  Lebanon,  N.  H .  32.86 

Auto  collision — fractured  skull 

Adelbert  Mentnech,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y.  _  10.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  chest 

Grant  Hollenbeck,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — cracked  ribs 

Effie  Barnett,  Danville,  Vt.  .  30.00 

Buggy  accident — bruised  leg 

Lorien  Rhodes,  Binghamton,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  struck  tree — chest,  rib  and  knee 
bruised 

C.  C.  Weaver,  Newark,  N.  Y .  21.43 

Truck  accident— burned  face  and  neck 

Sam  R.  Kenyon,  Eaton,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  left  road — lacerated  scalp 

Philo  Pickle,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y .  37.14 

Auto  accident — injured 

Carl  Poffenberger,  Sharpsburg,  Md . .  18.57 

Auto  accident — bruised  hip  and  side 


To  date  3,676  subscribers  have  received  indemnity  from  our 

insurance  service. 
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Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  re¬ 
ceives  many  letters  complaining  against 
the  tactics  of  this  type  of  tailoring 
company. 

As  near  as  we  can  determine  from 
the  experience  we  have  had,  a  certain 
type  of  tailoring  company  sends  agents 
throughout  the  country  to  take  orders 
for  suits.  The  agent  collects  an  initial 
fee  which  is  his  commission  and  then 
the  suit  is  sent  C.O.D.  hy  the  Company 
for  the  balance  so  that  the  receiver 
has  no  opportunity  to  inspect  it  until 
after  his  money  is  paid.  Usually  he  is 
so  dissatisfied  that  he  immediately 
sends  it  back  and  then  finds  that  he  is 
unable  to  get  any  reply  to  letters  or 
to  get  the  return  of  his  money.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  same  suit  goes  around 
from  one  customer  to  another  because 
our  subscribers  frequently  tell  us  that 
the  suit  is  neither  the  size  nor  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  they  ordered. 

Of  course,  not  every  company  that 
sends  agents  through  the  country  to 
take  orders  is  a  fraud,  but  we  do  believe 
it  worth  while,  unless  you  are  familiar 
with  the  reputation  of  the  company, 
to  delay  long  enough  to  check  up  on 
them.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any 
information  on  request  on  those  com¬ 
panies  about  which  we  have  had  com¬ 
plaints. 


Henry  Heine  Out  of  Business 

If  any  New  York  State  subscribers 
have  shipped  produce  to  Henry  W. 
Heine,  commission  merchant  of  100 
North  Moore  St.,  New  York  City,  and 
have  not  received  pay  for  it,  they 
should  get  in  touch  with  us  or  with  the 
Albany  office  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  immediate¬ 
ly  in  order  to  file  claim  against  this 
commission  merchant’s  bond.  Such 
claims  must  be  filed  before  February  8. 


Your  Thanks — Our  Pay 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  asked  you 
to  straighten  out  my  difficulties  with 

the  -  Publishing  Co.  Today  I 

received  a  letter  from  them  saying  my 
subscription  had  been  extended  to  July, 
1936.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  help,  for  I  am  sure  that, 
without  you,  I  would  have  lost  two 
years’  subscription  ($2.75).  Thank  you 
so  much. — Mrs.  C.  R.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Your  prompt  action  and  way  of  do¬ 
ing  business  surely  got  the  refund  back 

for  me  on  the  dog - shipped  to  me 

and  which  I  returned.  I  had  written 
them  twice  and  no  answer.  I  received 
the  full  amount  on  the  19th.  Thanks  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  their 
Service  Bureau. — F.  B.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

My  husband  and  I  both  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  untiring  efforts 
in  settling  our  case.  They  were  rather 
slow  “to  come  across”  and  we  feel  that 
we  would  never  have  received  settle¬ 
ment  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  very 
efficient  aid. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  N.,  New  York 


Notice  to  Subscribers 

Whenever  you  change  your  address 
or  want  the  mailing  of  your  American 
Agriculturist  corrected,  please  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Circulation  Department, 
10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  and  immediate  attention  will  be 
given. 


$10,000  TKKSr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  CIA  No  Dues  or 

Only  Jr  C3.r  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name _ _ _ _ , 

P.  O. - - 

Age -  State  - , - -  .  , 


Can  Farmers  Cooperate 


SUCCESSFULLY 


FREQUENTLY,  and  often  times  by 
men  in  high  position,  the  posi¬ 
tive  statement  is  made  that  farmers 
will  never  cooperate  successfully. 
Publicly,  these  same  individuals  ex¬ 
plain  that  farmers  can  never  work  to¬ 
gether.  Privately,  they  say  to  them¬ 
selves  that  farmers  haven’t  the  brains 
to  run  business  enterprises. 

The  next  time  that  a  business  man 
makes  such  statements  to  you,  a 
farmer,  show  him  the  balance  sheet 
of  Cortland  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.  which  is  printed  on  this 
page. 

Point  out  to  him  that  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  in  the  short  period  of  five  years, 
a  group  of  cooperative- minded  farm¬ 
ers  have  set  up  and  brought  along  a 
cooperative  farm  supply  agency  to  a 
point  where  the  following  things  can 
be  said  about  it. 

I*  That  it  has  paid  for  its  ware¬ 
house,  warehouse  equipment,  office 
equipment,  and  auto  truck,  out  of 
earnings. 

* 

That  in  addition  it  has  earned 
$10,650  for  working  capital. 

3-  That  it  does  not  have  to  borrow 
any  money,  and  at  times  during  the 
year  does  loan  money. 

That  it  operates  on  a  cash  basis. 

That  because  it  has  no  expense 
for  borrowed  money,  no  expense  for 
payment  or  depreciation  allowance  on 
its  warehouse  and  equipment,  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  inevitable  losses  on  a 
credit  business,  it  can  and  does  give 
retail  service  on  incoming  farm  sup¬ 
plies  at  approximately  ^  of  the  average 
cost  of  such  service  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Then,  if  the  case  of  Cortland  does 
not  convince  your  business  man,  send 
to  the  G.  L.  F.  Office  at  Ithaca  for 
some  more  illustrations.  They  are 
available  by  the  score,  for  everywhere 
in  G.  L.  F.  territory,  groups  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  cooperating  to  solve  their  busi¬ 
ness  problems  and  are  doing  it  suc¬ 
cessfully. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  Ithaca ,  N.  Y. 
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Cortland  Coop. 

G.  L.  F.  Service 

Incorporated 

BALANCE  SHEET 

NOVEMBER  15,  1932 

ASSETS 

CURRENT  ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand 

$10,470.10 

'k Accounts  Receivable 

2,282.75 

Merchandise  Inventory 

2,899.36 

Total  Current  Assets 

$15,652.21 

INVESTMENTS 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

344.25 

Management  Corporation  Stock 

25.00 

G.  L.  F.  Stock 

67.50 

Total  Investments 

436.75 

FIXED  ASSETS 

Buildings 

$3,087.79 

Less:  Allowance  for  Depreciation 

3,086.79 

1.00 

Warehouse  Equipment 

975.98 

Less:  Allowance  for  Depreciation 

974.98 

1.00 

Office  Equipment 

381.98 

1.00 

Less:  Allowance  for  Depreciation 

380.98 

Auto  Trucks 

830.00 

Less:  Allowance  for  Depreciation 

829.00 

1.00 

Total  Fixed  Assets 

4.00 

DEFERRED  CHARGES 

Unexpired  Insurance 

67.89 

Other  Prepaid  Expenses 

22.10 

Deposit  Premiums  on  Insurance 

168.93 

Total  Deferred  Charges 

258.92 

TOTAL  ASSETS 

$16,351.88 

★  At  the  time  the  Agency  went  on  cash,  a  plan  was  devised  to  make  it  easy  for  men  to 
use  their  cash  to  pay  for  supplies  as  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  work  off  their 
bills  gradually  by  small  regular  payments. 

LIABILITIES  &  NET  WORTH 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES 

Accounts  Payable 

$117.03 

Accrued  Expenses 

204.63 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

$  321.66 

NET  WORTH 

Capital  Stock—  Preferred 

$4,080.00 

4,155.00 

Capital  Stock — Common 

75.00 

Reserve  for  Working  Capital 

10,650.00 

16,030.22 

Undistributed  Margins 

1,225.22 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  &  NET  WORTH 

$16,351.88 

